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THE  History  of  the  Spanish  Peninsula,  during  the 
period  upon  which  we  are  now  entering,  still  retains  its 
former  perplexity,  arising  from  the  numerous  channels 
into  which  it  continues  subdivided.  Neither  is  its  en- 
tanglement likely  to  be  diminished  by  the  contracted 
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limits  within  which  it  is  requisite  that  our  narrative 
should  be  bounded.  Some  guidance,  however,  through 
the  mazes  of  this  labyrinth  may  perhaps  be  obtained  by 
occasional  reference  to  the  following  Table  of  contem- 
porary Princes. 
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•  In  our  Chronological  Table,  No.  III.  p.  582..  we  have  followed  the  arrangement  of  Blair,  who  assigns  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  III.  to  1226.     In  that 
.ble,  on  the  same  authority,  we  have  also  introduced  Alfonso,  husband  of  Berenguela,  sister  and  heiress  of  Henry  I.  of  Castile,  as  Alfonso  X.    As  the 
:laim  of  that  Prince  to  the  throne  of  Castile  was  never  admitted,  it  is  more  usual  to  consider  Alfonso  El  Sabio  as  Alfonso  X 
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The  Crowns  of  LEON  and  of  CASTILE  became  united 
with  those  of  ARAGON  and  of  NAVARRE  on  the  death  of 
Alfonso  VI.,  in  the  persons  of  his  daughter  Urraca  and 
her  husband  Alfonso,  the  1st  of  Aragon,  the  Vllth  of 
Castile,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  unhappy  dissensions 
which  arose  between  those  joint  Sovereigns,  their  conso- 
lidation of  power  would  have  greatly  strengthened  the 
Christian  cause  in  Spain.  But  Urraca,  imperious  in 
temper,  and  unfaithful  to  her  marriage  vows,  lived  in 
perpetual  and  open  variance  with  her  consort ;  and 
their  subjects  expended  in  unnatural  Civil  wars  the 
blood  and  treasure  which  both  Religious  Faith  and 
National  honour  demanded  for  widely  different  objects. 
Peace  was  at  length  obtained  by  a  formal  dissolution  of 
the  marriage  on  the  ordinary  plea  of  consanguinity ; 
and  the  King  of  Aragon,  abandoning  all  claim  upon 
his  marital  Crown,  employed  the  remaining  years  of 
his  reign  in  a  career  of  uninterrupted  triumph  against 
the  Moors.  The  capture  of  Tudela  was  followed  by  that 
of  Saragossa  itself,  which  yielded,  after  a  few  months' 
siege  ;  the  Moorish  dynasty  of  that  Kingdom  became  ex- 
tinct ;  and  the  Mohammedans  were  swept  away  from  the 
Northern  districts  of  the  Peninsula.  We  read  afterwards 
of  a  victory  at  Daroca,  in  which  twenty  thousand  of  the 
Almoravides  were  slain  ;  and  Alfonso,  a  conqueror  in 
thirty  battles,*  might  have  added  Fraga,  under  the  walls 
of  which  city  he  perished,  to  his  other  great  acquisitions, 
had  he  not  refused  to  accept  any  surrender,  unless  at 
discretion. 

On  the  demise  of  Urraca,  the  sceptre  of  Castile  and 
Leon  was  to  devolve  upon  her  son  Alfonso  Ray- 
mond.f  Reluctant,  however,  to  await  the  course  of 
nature,  that  young  Prince  coveted  earlier  possession  of 
the  throne  ;  and  Castile  was  again  distracted  by  Civil 
conflict,  till  the  death  of  the  Queen  left  Alfonso  VIII. 
without  a  competitor.  Ambition,  similar  to  that  which 
marked  his  earlier  years,  induced  him  at  a  later  period 
to  affect  the  style  which  had  been  more  justly  borne  by 
Sancho  the  Great ;  and  when,  after  the  disaster  at 
Fraga,  Aragon  was  rescued  from  the  -Moors  by  the 
seasonable  interposition  of  the  Castilian  army,  Alfonso 
VIII.  received  homage  from  the  Sovereigns  of  Navarre, 
of  Barcelona,  and  ot  Toulouse,  and  assumed  the  empty 
title  of  Emperor  of  all  Spain. 

Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  Navarre  had  died  without 
issue,  and  his  subjects,  resisting  a  transfer  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  make  of  them  by  Will,  declined  submission 
to  the  Knights  Templars.J  The  Navarrese  offered 
their  Crown  to  Garcia  Ramirez,  the  surviving  heir  of 
their  former  King,  Sancho,  who  had  been  assassinated 
at  Zamora;§  the  Aragonese  placed  upon  their  throne 
Ramiro  II.,  a  brother  of  the  deceased  Alfonso,  forty 
years  of  whose  life  had  already  been  passed  in  the  se- 
clusion of  a  cloister.  The  Pope  dispensed  with  his 
vow  of  celibacy,  and  no  sooner  had  he  become  the  father 
of  a  daughter,  Petronella,  by  a  Princess  of  Aquitaine, 
than  he  affianced  her  to  Raymond  V.,  Count  of  Bar- 
celona, and  abandoning  the  cares  of  Government  to 
his  son-in-law,  returned  to  his  monastic  seclusion. 
The  reign  of  Garcia  IV.  of  Navarre  was  principally 
cupied  in  struggles  with  Castile  and  Aragon.  In 

*  De  Maries,  ii.  p.  355. 
f  Ch.  Ixiv.  p.  555. 

I  f*i A*n  examVle  °f  liberality,  as  Mariana  expresses  himself,  calcu- 
ch  15.      3UrpnSe          6  tlmeS>  and  t0  disPleas«  hii  own> 
$  Ch.  Ixir.  p.  552. 
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these  wars  he  derived  much  assistance  from  the  arms   Annali  of 
of  Portugal,  now  about  to  be  elevated  into  the  rank  of  Spam  any 
a  Kingdom,  as  a  just  tribute  to  the  heroism  of  its  ruler.  ^ 
The  victory  which  Alfonso  Enriquez,  Count  of  Portugal, 
obtained  over  the   Moors  in  the  plain  of  Ourique  in 
Alemtejo,  is  among  the  most  memorable  occurrences 
of  these  times,  whether  we  adopt  the  Christian  or  the 
Arabian  narrative.     But  any  attempt  to  disencumber 
Truth  from  the  huge  mass  of  fiction  with  which  those 
narratives  have  been  equally  overlaid,  is  manifestly  hope-  Alfonw 
less.     We  may  safely  reject,  however,  the  vision  in  which  Count  of 
Alfonso  was  first  warned   of  his  ensuing  victory  ;   the 
repetition,  when  he  awoke,  of  those  glad  tidings  by  a 
Hermit,  the    living   representative   of  the   Prophet   by 
whom  the  sleeper  had  been  addressed  in  his  dream  ;  the 
luminous  cross  which  guided   him,  like  another  Con-  jjatt]e  Of 
stantine,  to  the  field  ;    and   the   voice   from   Heaven,  Ourique, 
which  commanded  him  to  assume  the  style  of  Royalty. 
That  the  Mohammedan  force  amounted  to  six  hundred 
thousand  men,  led  by  five  Kings,  who  perished  together 
with   one-third  of  their    followers,  is  doubtless  to  be 
esteemed  an  exaggeration  ;  but  that  the  Moors  far  sur- 
passed the  Christians  in  number,  that  their  defeat  was 
entire,  their  slaughter  most  piteous,  and  that  the  Walis 
of  Badajoz,  Beja,  Evora,  Elvas,  and  Lisbon  were  among 
the  dead,  are  facts  which  rest  on  sound  Historical  evi- 
dence.    The  memory  of  the  Walis  indeed  is  still  pre- 
served in   the  National   heraldic  bearing;    and  the   At  and  u- 
Quina*,  or  five  shields  arranged  in  the  Arms  of  Portugal,  sumei  the 
took  their  origin  on  the  field  of  Ourique  ;  *  on  which  *'*!*  "' 
spot,  also,  it  is  most   probable  that  the  enthusiasm  of     "**' 
the   conquerors   first   saluted    their  Count  as  King,   a 
dignity  in  which  he  afterwards  received  solemn  confir- 
mation by  the  graver  authority  of  his  assembled  Cortes. 
The  founder  of  the   Kingdom  of  Portugal   conquered 
also  its  future  Capital,  chiefly  by  the  assistance  of  that 
nation,  with  which   later  policy  has  cemented  its  close 
alliance.     It  is  probable  that  Alfonso  Enriquez  must 
have  abandoned  his  attempt  upon  Lisbon,  if  he  had  not  ?*I?*'ire  c< 
been  strengthened  by  the  accidental  succour  of  a  band 
of  English  Crusaders,  under  William  Longsword,  who 
touched  at  its  port  in  their  passage  to  the  Holy  Land  : 
and  who  stormed   the  City  with  much   bloodshed   alter 
five  months'  investment.     The  reign  of  Alfonso  was  pro- 
tracted   for   forty-six    years   after  he  had    assumed   the 
Regal  title,  and  is  deservedly  reputed  among  the  most 
glorious  in  Portuguese  History. 

During  this  period  of  intricacy  and  confusion  in  the  Mohamme 
Annals  of  Christian   Spain  —  which   it  is  most  difficult  dan  sPaiu- 
to  unravel,  and  which,  notwithstanding  the  magnitude 
of  some  of  its  events,  excites  but  trifling  interest,  both 
because  they  were  of  little  consequence  in  themselves, 
and  were  wholly  unconnected  with  the  general  fortunes 
of  Europe,  —  a  mighty  revolution  was  working  the  over- 
throw of  the  Mohammedan  dynasty,  founded  by  Yusuf.  Weakness 
Notwithstanding  the  great  triumph  of  \\\>  Son    All   atofA 
Ucles,  and   the  subsequent  dissensions  by  which  the  verumt;"t- 
several    Christian     Kingdoms    had    been  agitated,    the 
Almoravidean  Prince  made  small  additions  to  his  power. 
The  Andalusians,  for  the  most  part  descended  from  an 
Arabian  stock,  which    heretofore   had    been    victorious 
over  the  Moors,  did   not  submit  without  jealousy  to 
a  Sovereign  sprung  from  a  People  which  they  despised  ; 
and  the  power  of  the  African  and  the  Barbarian,  as  Ali 

*  Mariana,  after  noticing  this  fact,  adds,  "  Others  will  have  it 
that  they  signify  the  five  wounds  of  our  Saviour,  but  I  see  no 
authority  for  it."  book  x.  ch.  x. 
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was  esteemed  by  his  more  civilized  European  subjects, 
was,  in  many  instances,  still  to  be  maintained  by  the 
sword.  Scarcely  had  he  appeased  a  formidable  revolt 
in  Cordova,  by  concessions  which  evinced  his  weakness, 
before  his  Throne  was  shaken  to  its  very  foundation 
in  his  native  dominions. 

Mohammed  ben  Abdala,  like  many  other  of  his 
Countrymen  who  have  changed  the  course  of  History, 
was  of  low  origin,  the  son  of  an  attendant  who  trimmed 
the  lamps  in  a  Mosque.*  He  had  been  educated  in  the 
Schools  of  Cordova,  and  afterwards  had  enrolled  him- 
self among-  the  disciples  of  Abn  Hamid  Algazali,  the 
leading  Philosopher  of  his  day  in  Bagdad.  A  Work 
from  the  pen  of  that  Sage,  On  the  Resurrection  of  the 
Sciences  and  of  the  Law,"\  had  been  deemed  heterodox 
at  Cordova ;  and  Ali  had  sanctioned  the  decree  of  the 
Cadi  and  of  the  Schools,  which  enjoined  its  suppression, 
and  condemned  it  to  the  flames.  Algazali  learned  his 
dishonour  with  transports  of  indignation,  and  invoked 
the  vengeance  of  Heaven  upon  the  Prince  who  had 
thus  injured  him.  "  Add  one  prayer  more,"  exclaimed 
his  disciple,  Mohammed,  fired  by  his  master's  wrong, 
and  then  first  manifesting  the  spirit  of  ambition  which 
lurked  in  his  bosom,  "  add  one  prayer  more,  and  ask 
God  that  I  may  be  your  instrument." 

Of  the  precise  incidents  which  led  to  the  association 
of  Mohammed,  on  his  return  to  Africa,  with  a  youth 
named  Abdelmumen, J  not  less  ardent  than  himself, 
we  are  unprepared  to  speak.  Their  first  joint  attempts 
to  spread  abroad  the  proscribed  doctrines  of  Algazali 
were  ill  received  in  the  villages  in  which  they  commenced 
their  preaching ;  but  Mohammed,  undiscouraged  by 
this  failure,  sought  the  Capital,  and  avowed  himself  even 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign.  The  prayer  of  Alga- 
zali haunted  his  memory,  and  he  expressed  full  confi- 
dence that  he  was  the  destined  overthrower  of  the 
Almoravides.  Boldly  entering  the  principal  Mosque 
in  the  City  of  Morocco,  at  the  hour  in  which  it  was 
most  thronged  with  worshippers,  Mohammed  placed 
himself  in  the  seat  reserved  for  the  Imam.  When 
warned  to  retire,  he  maintained  his  position,  answering 
by  a  verse  from  the  Koran,  which  implied  that  no  one, 
excepting  God  himself,  possessed  authority  or  preemi- 
nence in  places  of  worship  ;§  and  continuing  onward 
from  that  passage,  he  repeated  the  entire  chapter,  to 
the  astonishment  and  delight  of  the  assembled  people. 
The  arrival  of  Ali,  who  was  received  by  all  others  with 
tokens  of  marked  respect,  failed  to  produce  any  change 
in  Mohammed  ;  he  sat  unmoved  till  the  close  of  the 
service  ;  and  then  approaching  the  Prince,  he  warned  him 
in  a  loud  voice,  to  provide  some  remedy  for  the  afflic- 
tions of  his  people,  since  God  would  demand  an  account 
of  him  for  every  thing  which  they  suffered.  Ali,  sup- 
posing his  admonisher  to  be  some  fanatical  Marabout,  for 
whom  the  reputation  acquired  by  his  austerities  had 
procured  unusual  license  of  speech,  bade  him  speak  his 
wants,  and  they  should  be  gratified.  "  My  wants  are 
not  of  this  world,"  was  Mohammed's  answer,  "  but  I  am 
commissioned  to  preach  reform  and  to  correct  abuses." 

*  A  su  padre  ilamaban  fas  Berberies  Thumur  y  tambien  Enigar, 
tf  par  mote  le  decian  Asisu  que  en  lengua  Berberi  quiere  decir  luz, 
porque  acostumbraba  su  padre  dar  luz  6  encenderla  en  la  Mesquita, 
Conde,  Hist,  de  la  Dom.  dei  Arabes  en  Esparia,  torn.  ii.  p.  250. 

f   Hiiao  U'.umi  Edinni.      Id.  ib.  and  p.  251. 

J  Roderic  of  Toledo  briefly  calls  Alidelmamen  (Abdelmon,) 
Jiliumjiguli.  vii.  10. 

ft  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  215. 


His  counsellors,  to  whom  Ali  referred  the  considera- 
tion of  these  bold  speeches,  were  divided  respecting 
them  ;  but  the  advice  of  those  who  recommended  that 
they  should  be  treated  with  silent  contempt  prevailed  ; 
and,  during  four  years,  Mohammed,  accompanied  by  his 
disciples,  continued  to  make  proselytes  without  molesta- 
tion. His  abode,  when  he  was  at  length  ordered  to 
quit  Morocco,  was  among  some  tombs  near  that  City ; 
and  as  the  reputation  of  his  sanctity*  daily  increased 
both  the  number  of  his  auditors  and  the  fervour  of  their 
devotion  to  his  person,  he  ventured  openly  to  denounce 
the  impiety  of  the  Almoravides.  Ali  too  late  perceived 
the  danger  to  which  he  had  become  exposed  by  his  in- 
discreet toleration ;  when  he  would  have  seized  the 
preacher  of  revolt,  Mohammed  was  forewarned  of  his 
design,  and  with  a  powerful  band  of  adherents  found  a 
ready  asylum  at  Tinmal  in  the  Province  of  Suz. 

One  of  the  leading  doctrines  which  Mohammed  had 
inculcated  was  the  advent  of  a  Mehedi,  or  Spiritual 
Guide,  whose  rule  and  teaching  were  to  produce  a 
Reformation  among  mankind.  The  transition  from 
this  general  announcement  to  the  declaration  of  himself, 
in  particular,  as  the  expected  Mehedi,  was  natural  and 
easy  ;  and  a  new  frame  of  Government,  and  a  new  Code 
of  Laws  followed  rapidly  upon  the  elevation  of  a  new 
Chief.  The  Almohades,  as  they  termed  themselves, 
cherished  the  bitterest  hatred  against  the  Almoravides ; 
and  when  Ali  hastened  to  Morocco  after  pacifying  the  in- 
surrection which  we  have  mentioned  at  Cordova,  he  found 
the  bravest  among  the  African  Tribes  arrayed  against 
him  in  open  rebellion.  His  troops  were  every  where 
defeated  ;  and  Mohammed  not  only  triumphed  in  the 
field,  but  established  a  separate  Court  and  Capital  amid 
the  inaccessible  rocks  of  Tinmal. 

The  only  reverse  which  Mohammed  experienced  in 
his  career  was  a  repulse  before  the  walls  of  Morocco 
of  an  army  which  he  had  despatched  for  its  capture. 
Infirmity  had  prevented  him  from  heading  this  expedi- 
tion in  person  ;  and  although  he  survived  the  disaster 
for  more  than  five  years,  and  amply  compensated  for  it 
by  fresh  victories,  his  own  abode  seems  to  have  been 
altogether  fixed  at  Tinmal.  Having  announced  his 
approaching  death,  he  delivered  the  book  Algefer,t  the 
holy  volume  of  Algazali,  to  the  hands  of  Abdelmumen, 
and  added  some  instructions  relative  to  his  Funeral, 
among  which  was  an  especial  request  that  his  disciple 
would  wash  his  corpse  with  his  own  hands,  and  com- 
mit him  naked  to  the  tomb.J  No  sooner  had  he  ex- 
pired, than  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  assembled 
Sheiks  conferred  the  sovereignty  on  Abdelmumen. 
But  there  are  Arab  Writers,  who,  not  content  with  this 
quiet  course  of  succession,  effect  it  by  a  more  wondrous 
machinery.  During  three  years  in  which  they  tell  us 
that  the  death  of  Mohammed  was  concealed,  Abdel- 
mumen employed  himself  in  tutoring  a  Lion  and  a 
Parrot.  When  these  animals  were  sufficiently  perfect 
in  their  lessons,  he  summoned  a  general  meeting,  an 
nounced  the  decease  of  the  Mehedi,  and  urged  the 
Sheiks  to  deliberate  calmly  relative  to  their  future  Govern- 
ment. Scarcely  had  he  concluded  this  address,  when 
the  Parrot  elevated  in  its  cage  on  a  lofty  column  was 

*  Like  all  Puritans,  the  Mehedi  expressed  vehement  abhorrence 
from   secular   music  and  dancing :  rompia  lleno  de  celo  los  in 
mentos  musicos  que  accompaiiaban  los  bailes  y  cuntares  de  dino/ucion. 
Conde,  torn  ii.  p.  217. 

f  Id.  i.  248. 
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heard  to  pronounce  distinctly,  "  Victory  and  honour  to 
ourKhalif  Abdelmumen,  Commander  of  the  Faithful,  the 
supporter  and  protector  of  the  State."  While  the  hearers 
were  lost  in  wonder,  the  Lion,  released  from  his  den, 
rushed  into  the  middle  of  the  Hall  of  Assembly,  scattering 
terror  among  all  present  by  the  fierceness  of  his  de- 
meanour. Abdelmumen  alone  evinced  unconcern ;  step- 
ping calmly  forward,  he  soothed  the  furious  beast,  who, 
long  accustomed  to  his  master's  kindness,  licked  his 
hands  and  fawned  upon  him.  Deeply  impressed  by  this 
second  prodigy,  which  astonished  them  yet  more  than 
the  proclamation  of  the  Parrot,  the  simple-hearted  Almo- 
hades  declared  with  one  assent  that  Abdelmumen  was  a 
manifest  favourite  of  Heaven  ;  that  the  will  of  Allah  had 
spoken  in  his  behalf;  and  that  henceforward  he  must  be 
considered  their  sole  Imam  and  Mehedi.* 

The  victories  of  Alfonso  of  Aragon  and  of  Alfonso 
Raymond,  the  insubordination  of  the  Andalusians,  and 
the  great  final  triumph  of  the  Count  of  Portugal  at 
Ourique,  contributed  to  accelerate  the  fall  of  the  Almo- 
ravides:  and  when  AH,  heart-broken  by  his  continued 
reverses,  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Taxfin,  their  empire 
had  become  not  less  insecure  in  Europe  than  it  was  in 
Africa.  It  was  to  the  latter  Country  that  the  new 
Khalif  directed  his  chief  personal  attention  ;  and  his  con- 
flict with  Abdelmumen,  although  most  bloody,  was,  at 
hrst,  not  altogether  without  success.  At  length,  be- 
sieged in  Oran,  the  City  which  contained  his  treasures, 
and  hopeless  of  protracting  his  defence,  Taxfin  resolved 
upon  a  desperate  attempt  to  escape  to  Spain.  Mount- 
ing at  nightfall  on  a  mule  of  noble  and  generous  blood, 
(the  Arabian  Chroniclers  in  a  true  national  spirit  have 
preserved  its  name,  Rahibana,  and  assure  us  that  it  was 
without  peer  among  all  mules  and  horses,)  he  endea- 
voured to  reach  his  ships  which  were  lying  in  the  port. 
The  night  was  dark;  the  Prince  rode  at  full  speed  in 
order  to  escape  interception  by  the  enemy's  patrols  ; 
and  in  the  morning  both  himself  and  his  mule  were 
found  dead  upon  the  beach,  shattered  as  if  they  had 
fallen  from  a  precipice.  The  corpse  of"  Taxfin  was 
nailed  to  a  tree,  and  his  head  was  sent  to  Tinmal  by 
command  of  Abdelmumen,  who  three  days  afterwards 
entered  Oran  by  storm. f 

Morocco  was  still  faithful  to  the  Almoravides,  and  the 
Citizens  on  learning  the  death  of  Taxfin,  proclaimed  hia 
son  Ibrahim  Abn  Ishak  his  successor.  Abdelmumen, 

*  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  254. 

f  Fv£  el  tiempo  del  reynado  de  Taxfin  detpvet  de  la  muTte  df  tu 
Padre  hatta  el  dia  rn  que  tan  tin  ventura  murio  dos  anus  y  dos 
meses,  y  segun  este  mismo  autor  (Yahye)  murio  en  Jin  de  Ramaznn 
del  quiucentos  treinta  y  nueve.  Conde,  ii.  294.  At  the  beginning 
of  the  same  Chapter  from  which  the  above  extract  is  taken,  the  death 
of  Ali,  also,  by  a  manifest  contradiction,  is  assigned  to  A.  H.  539. 
(p.  287.)  De  MarlSs  has  adopted  the  latter  date  ;  but  the  former 
is  preferable,  as  it  allots  more  time  for  the  actions  ascribed  to 
Taxfin.  The  Author  of  the  Hittory  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  Dr. 
Lardner's  Cabinet  Cyclopaedia,  coincides  with  us  in  this  opinion;  but 
his  note  is  disfigured  by  two  misprints,  (739  twice  for  539,)  and  he 
falls  into  an  error  for  which  not  even  the  authority  of  the  inaccurate 
De  Maries  can  he  pleaded,  "  Oran  capitulated."  The  French 
Writer  says  ambiguously,  let  Almoravidet  contternfi  cetserent  de 
dl-.f'ndre  lea  rcmparts  rf1  Oran,  (ii.  380.)  Conde  is  far  more  precise  : 
entro  Abdelmumen  por  fuerza  de  armas  en  Whran.  (ii.  293.)  And  he 
adds,  that  la  resistencia  fue  grande,  and  would  have  been  still 
greater,  if  the  failure  of  water  had  not  occasioned  the  death  of  many 
of  the  garrison,  so  that  in  the  end,  no  pudieron  hacer  muchn  en  su 
d'fenm.  He  afterwards,  also,  notices  a  terrible  matansa  after  the 
entry  of  Abdelmumen  into  Oran,  which  was  not  likely  to  hav* 
occurred  if  he  had  granted  terms.  (303.) 


Portugal. 


however,  pursued  his  success  with  unflagging  vigour,   Annals  of 
and  with  unbounded  cruelty.    Tremecen  was  stormed   sVMa  and 
and  its  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword.     Fez  was 
captured   by  an  extraordinary  stratagem  ;  the  waters  of 
a  river  which  traverses  the  city  were  diverted  from  their 
native  channel  by  huge  dams,  which  confined  them  till 
they  formed  a  lake  in   a  neighbouring  valley.     When 
they  had  been  raised  to  a  sufficient  height,  a  new  outlet 
was  cut  at  a  point  by  which  the  inundation  might  be 
directed  at  once  upon  the  ramparts;  and  in  a  few  days  Capture  of 
afterwards  the  conqueror  entered   by  the  breach  which  F«, 
this  flood  had  occasioned.    Morocco,  upon  which  Abdel-  and 
mumen  finally  advanced,  offered  a  brave  resistance  ;  but  ro 
the  garrison  was  beaten  back  in  a  sortie ;  the  ravages  of 
famine,  that  customary  scourge  of  large   Cities  when 
besieged,  joined  with  those  of  the  sword  to  weaken  its 
powers  of  defence ;  and  the  walls  were  carried  on  the 
first  general  assault.     When  the  young  King  had  been 
dragged  from    the  Alcazar  to   the   presence  of  Abdel- 
mumen, the  conqueror,  influenced  by  unwonted  com- 
passion, would  probably  have  granted  life  to  his  sup- 
pliant, notwithstanding  the  suggestion  of  those  around 
him  that  it  was  unwise  to  spare  a  Lion's  cub.     But  the 
proud  and  unyielding  spirit  of  one  of  the  Almoravidean 
Sheiks,  a  near  kinsman  of  the  fallen  Prince,  extinguished 
all   hope  of  mercy.     Indignant  at  the  degradation  to 
which  Ibrahim  consented  to  submit,  he  spate  in  his  face 
while  he  kneeled  before  Abdelmumen,  and  addressed  him 
with  contemptuous   bitterness :    "  Wretch,    when   you 
thus  pray    for  mercy,  do  you   think  that  you  are  ad- 
dressing  yourself  to  an  affectionate   parent  who  will 
listen  to  you  with  compassion  ?     Learn  to  suffer  like  a 
man ;  for  that  wild  beast  is  neither  to  be  soothed  by  tears, 
nor  to  be  satiated  with  blood."     Abdelmumen,  roused  Ibrahim 
to  fury  by  this  taunt,  made  a  sign  that  Ibrahim  and  put  to 
his  attendants  should  be  led  to  instant  death ;  and  in  the  &»&. 
general   massacre  which  desolated  the  miserable  City 
during  three  ensuing  days,  more  than  seventy  thousand 
persons  are  said  to  have  perished. t 

Abdelmumen  now  freed  from  his  most  dangerous  Reign  of 
competitor  in  Africa,  cultivated  the  Arts  of  Peace,  not-  Abdelmu- 
withstanding  many  calls  upon  his  arms.  His  chief  men' 
care  appears  to  have  been  directed  to  education,  and  in 
the  Schools  and  Colleges  which  he  founded,  he  wisely 
provided  instruction  in  all  manly  exercises,  not  less  than 
in  Letters  ;  his  object,  as  we  are  told,  was  to  produce 
stout  soldiers  as  well  as  sage  Cadies  and  Governors,  t 
It  is  probable  that  this  association  of  military  with  Civil 
tutorage  was  by  no  means  agreeable  to  those  who  hitherto 
had  monopolized  the  guardianship  of  youth ;  for  it  is 
further  mentioned,  that  the  Khalif,  influenced  by  his 
own  inclination  and  natural  taste  for  Learning,  permitted 
the  reading  of  certain  prohibited  Works  ;  forbade  under 
menace  of  severe  punishment  the  burning  of  Treatises 
on  Horsemanship;  and  licensed  the  publication  of  tales, 
stories,  and  adventures. §  This  ceaseless  activity  in  the 
pursuit  of  reform  occasioned  discontent  among  a  por- 
tion of  his  followers,  and  a  conspiracy  was  organized  to 
assassinate  him  while  asleep  at  night  in  his  pavilion. 
The  generous  self-devotion  of  one  of  his  Sheiks,  who 
obtained  permission  to  occupy  the  Royal  couch  on  the 
night  of  the  intended  treachery,  saved  the  life  of  the 
Khalif  at  the  expense  of  his  own :  and  Abdelmumen 

*  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  319. 
f  Id.  340. 
1   Id.  345. 
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rewarded  this  loyalty  after  an  Oriental  fashion.  Having 
arrayed  the  corpse  of  the  murdered  Noble  in  its  grave 
clothes  with  his  own  hands,  he  mounted  it  on  a  camel, 
which  was  turned  loose  without  a  driver ;  and  on  the 
spot  on  which  the  animal  first  rested  he  erected  a  superb 
tomb  and  founded  a  City  named  Bateha.*  A  short  visit 
of  two  monthsf  to  Gibraltar  was  the  only  occasion  on 
which  he  crossed  to  Spain.  In  that  fortress  (with  the 
strength  and  arrangement  of  which  we  are  assured  he 
was  greatly  delighted})  his  Court  was  the  resort  not 
only  of  the  chief  Walies  and  Sheiks,  but  also  of  the 
best  Poets  and  Orators  of  Andalusia.  After  his  return 
to  Africa,  he  resolved  upon  one  mighty  effort  to  subju- 
gate Spain;  and  having  proclaimed  an  El  jihed,  or 
Holy  War  against  the  Infidels,  he  assembled  his  forces 
at  Sule.  If  we  admit  that  his  dominions  occupied  a 
space  from  North  to  South  the  passage  of  which  could 
not  be  completed  under  fifty  days,  and  that  from  East  to 
West  the  yet  more  inordinate  measure  of  four  months 
was  required  by  any  who  would  traverse  them,§  it  can 
scarcely  surprise  us  to  hear  that  he  gathered  in  a  short 
time  more  than  three  hundred  thousand  horsemen,  of 
whom  eighty  thousand  were  veteran  and  well-disciplined 
troops,  and  one  hundred  thousand  infantry  and  archers. 
But  although  (to  adopt  the  language  of  his  Chroniclers) 
the  Earth  trembled  under  the  feet  of  this  huge  multi- 
tude, their  Sovereign  was  not  fated  to  employ  their  ser- 
vice. Stricken  with  a  sudden  disease  while  in  his 
camp,  during  the  few  days  which  he  languished,  he 
changed  the  line  of  succession  :  depriving  one  son 
whom  he  had  reason  to  suspect  of  a  treacherous  inten- 
tion to  seize  the  throne  before  his  time,  and  substituting 
another,  Yusuf  Abn  Yacub.  Abdelmumen  terminated 
a  long  reign,  which  had  in  some  degree  revived  the 
memory  of  the  former  splendour  of  the  Khalifate,  on  his 
sixty-fourth  birth-day. 

The  arms  of  the  Almohades  thus  universally  success- 
ful in  Africa,  had  encountered  great  variety  of  fortune 
in  Spain,  and  Alfonso  VIII.  (the  Emperor)  had  in  many 
instances  advanced  the  Christian  frontiers.  It  was  in 
the  close  of  that  Prince's  reign  that  the  first  of  those 
Military  Orders  which  so  greatly  contributed  to  the 
eventful  conquest  of  the  Moors,  that  of  Alcantara,  ori- 
ginated. ||  But  much  of  the  strength  acquired  by  the 
energy  of  Alfonso's  single  hand,  was  again  lost  to  it 
by  an  impolitic  division  at  his  death ;  when  he  be- 
queathed Castile  to  his  eldest  son  Sancho  III.,  Leon  to 
Ferdinand  II.,  both  of  whom  he  had  associated  in  the 
Kingly  title,  eight  years  before.  The  reign  of  Sancho 
was  brief,  and  the  Crown,  in  little  more  than  a  year, 
passed  to  a  son  but  three  years  of  age,  Alfonso  III.,^[ 

*  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  356. 

f  Esluvo  alii  dos  meses,  says  Conde.  The  writer  of  the  Hist,  of 
Spain  and  Port,  before  cited,  allows  him  but  "  a  few  hours,"  (ii. 
38.)  and  here  again  he  has  not  been  misled  by  De  Maries,  who 
writes  deux  mois.  ii.  412. 

J  Y  le  contento  mucho  la  disposition  y  fortaleza  de  aquella 
Civdad,  y  aprobo  las  obras  acabadas  de  su  orden  Id.  358. 

§  The  Eastern  and  Western  frontiers  are  placed  respectively  at 
Atrabol  and  Suz  Alaksa,  at  Alguf  and  Alkibla.  The  Northern  and 
Southern  at  Cordova  and  Sigilmesa.  Id.  367. 

||  The  chronological  precedence  of  the  three  great  Military  Orders 
of  Calatrava,  Santiago,  and  Alcantara  does  not  appear  to  be  pre- 
cisely settled.  The  power  which  their  Grand  Masters  obtained  in 
the  XlVth  and  XVth  Centuries  was  very  exorbitant.  Hallam, 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  ch.  iv.  p.  399.  4to.  where  the  Order  of  Cala- 
trava is  treated  as  the  eldest. 

^[  This  Alfonso  was  in  strict  fact  only  the  Hid  of  that  name  in 
Castile  ;  but  since  Alfonso  VIII.  of  Leon  (the  Emperor)  was  King 


whose  minority  was  consumed  in  perpetual  feuds  be-  Annals  cf 
tween  the  two  great  Families  of  Castro*  and  of  Lara,  each  sPai"  and 
of  which  coveted  the  Regency.  Ferdinand  of  Leon,  in-  Portugal- 
vited  to  the  assistance  of  the  former  of  these  pretenders, 
obtained  for  himself  the  guardianship  of  his  nephew:  a 
trust  which  he  exercised,  till  the  marriage  of  Alfonso  with 
Eleanor  of  England,  daughter  of  Henry  II.,  secured  to 
him  the  alliance  and  protection  of  the  most  powerful 
Monarch  in  Europe.f 

The  Christian  Annals  of  Spain  for  many  years  pre- 
sent little  that  need   detain  us.     Whenever  the  petty 
Kings  were  disengaged  from  hostilities  with  the  Moors,  Yusuf  Abn 
they  appear  to  have  turned   their  arms  against  each  Yacub 
other.!     During  the  warlike  reign  of  Ferdinand  II.  of  killed  at 
Leon,  two  fresh  Military  Orders,  those  of  Calatrava  and  Santarem- 
of  Santiago,   received   their   institution.      The   Khalif      A>  D> 
Yusuf  Abn  Yacub,  less  successful  than  his  father,  fell 
under  the  walls  of  Santarem,  which  he  sought  to  wrest 
from  the  Portuguese.     A  mistake  in  some  orders  issued 
for  a  portion  of  his  army  to  march  upon  Lisbon,  which 
the  agency   of  the  Devil, §  as  we   are    told,  converted 
into  instructions  for  a  retreat  upon   Seville,  left  Yusuf 
under   the  protection  of  a  very  small  body-gtiard,  dis- 
pirited by  the  unusual  occurrence  of  a  retrograde  move- 
ment.    The  Christian  garrison  perceiving  the  weakness 
of  the  besieging  camp,  made  a  resolute  sortie  ;  in  which 
the  Khalif,  after  bravely  defending  himself,  and  cutting 
down  six  of  the  assailants  with  his  own  hand,  was  over- 
powered and  mortally  wounded.     The  military  glory  Victories  01 
which  distinguished  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor,  Yacub  Abn 
Yacub   Abn   Yusuf,  so    far  as  to  obtain  for  him   the 
coveted  title  Almanzor,  is  attributed  by  the  native  Chro- 
niclers to  a  pious  act  of  his  diplomacy.  He  was  it  seems 
the  first   of  the  Almohades  who  superscribed  his  de- 
spatches with  the  devout  programme,  "Praise  be  to  God  ! 
He  is  one  God  !"||  If  we  give  credit  to  the  same  writers, 
Yacub,  after  scattering  desolation    over   the   Christian 
Provinces,  during   ten    years   of  perpetually   renewed 
warfare,  was  attacked  by  grievous  sickness  at  Tremecen 


of  Castile  also,  Alfonso,  the  son  of  Ferdinand  II.,  is  indiscrimi- 
nately called  the  IILd,  or  the  IXth.  The  occasional  junction  and 
separation  of  the  Spanish  Kingdoms,  and  the  community  of  names 
in  the  several  dynasties  are  two  main  causes  of  the  confusion 
which  pervade  their  History.  We  shall  presently  find  three 
Alfonsos  reigning  at  the  same  moment  over  Leon,  Castile,  and 
Aragon  respectively ;  and  alter  the  lapse  of  seven  Centuries,  each 
of  these  has  probably  borrowed  some  actions  from  his  contem- 
porary namesakes. 

*  Of  this  family  Mariana  naively  observes,  that  they  were  very 
much  in  the  habit  of  revolting  to  the  Moors.  Book  xiii.  ch.  xi. 

f  Hume  assigns  the  birth  of  Eleanor  to  1 162.  Mariana  (book  xi. 
ch.  iv.)  and  the  author  of  the  hist,  of  Spain  and  Port,  date  her 
marriage  in  1170.  If  it  had  been  so,  the  nuptials  of  the  eldest  son 
of  Henry  II.  with  Constance  of  Castile,  would  not  afford  the  only 
instance  in  which  that  King  celebrated  his  family  alliances  with 
what  Sir  James  Macintosh  has  happily  termed  "  Oriental  precocity." 
In  the  latter  of  the  two  instances,  the  Bridegroom  had  attained  the 
ripe  age  of  three  years  ;  his  Bride  was  two  years  and  three-quarters 
younger.  But  Lord  Lyttelton,  with  far  greater  probability,  names 
the  date  which  we  have  adopted  for  the  marriage,  so  that  the  Prin- 
cess would  be  of  the  not  unreasonable  age  of  fifteen.  Hitt.  of 
Henry  II.  vol.  iii.  book  iv.  p.  267.  4to.  The  betrothment  had  taken 
place  some  years  before. 

J  The  History  of  each  of  these  Princes  may  be  comprised,  for 
the  most  part,  in  a  few  words  of  Conde,  did  varias  balal/as  d  lot 
enemigos  con  varias  merle.  The  reader  will  scarcely  wonder  that 
we  pass  over  it  rapidly. 

§  El  diablo  esparcio  la  vez  en  el  campo,  &c.  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  386. 

|l  El  hamdolltlahiWahidi.  Y  an  Dios  ilusiro  y  ennoblecio  su  rey- 
nado,  y  le  hizo  el  mas  noble  y  engrandecido  en  oriente,  occidente,  y 
media  <lia,  a.ti  en  Africa  como  en  Espaiia.  Id.  39C. 
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History.  jn  Fez.  His  enemies,  taking  courage  at  his  absence 
and  infirmity,  broke  loose  "  like  wolves  into  a  sheep- 
fold  ;"  and  Alfonso  (of  Castile)  after  sacking  innume- 
rable towns,  "  so  that  not  a  corner  in  Spain  was  unvisited 
by  his  troops,"  despatched  a  herald  into  Africa  with  the 
following  arrogani  defiance,  "  In  the  name  of  the  God 
of  mercy  and  of  pity  :  the  King  of  the  Christians  to  the 
King  of  the  Moslems.  Since  you  will  neither  come  over 
to  me,  nor  send  your  people,  at  least  send  me  barks  and 
transports,  that  I  and  my  people  may  come  over  to  you. 
I  will  fight  with  you  in  your  own  Country,  upon  condition 
that  if  you  conquer  I  shall  be  your  prisoner,  and  you 
shall  have  rich  spoils,  and  shall  give  me  law ;  but  on 
the  other  hand,  that  if  I  am  victorious,  every  thing  shall 
be  in  my  power,  and  I  shall  give  the  law  to  Islam." 
The  Khalif,  indignant  at  this  challenge,  commanded  his 
son  Mohammed,  the  Heir  to  his  Crown,  to  return  a  fitting 
answer  to  the  accursed  Infidel ;  and  the  youth,  sharing 
his  Father's  zeal,  wrote  thus  on  the  back  of  the  cartel  : 
"The  omnipotent  Allah  has  spoken,  I  will  turn  again 
upon  them,  and  I  will  grind  them  to  the  dust  of  de- 
struction, with  armies  which  they  have  never  seen  and 
which  they  cannot  escape :  and  I  will  engulf  them  in 
the  abyss,  and  I  will  shatter  them  in  pieces."* 

These  Letters  are  probably  as  apocryphal   as  the  de- 
tails of  the  expedition  which  they  are  said   to  have  oc- 
casioned ;  for  the  march  of  Xerxes  is  the  only   parallel 
,       .       ~  to  be  found  to  the  progress  of  the  irritated   Khalif,  as  it 
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dream. 


is  described  in  his  own  Annals.  So  countless  were  the 
multitudes  which  accompanied  him,  that  whole  King- 
doms were  exhausted  by  them  at  a  single  meal,  and 
mighty  rivers,  it  is  added,  were  insufficient  to  supply 
each  man  with  a  draught.  Nevertheless,  after  Yacub 
had  arrived  within  two  days'  march  of  the  enemy,  and 
had  taken  counsel  with  his  Chiefs  and  Sages,  he  per- 
ceived that  the  Africans,  valorous  and  prudent  as  they 
might  be,  were  wholly  unacquainted  with  European 
tactics,  and  he  wisely  committed  himself  to  the  discre- 
tion of  an  Andalusian  of  high  repute  among  his  Coun- 
trymen. The  leading  suggestion  of  this  veteran,  "much 
practised  and  experienced  in  war  for  the  glory  of 
the  Moslems,"  appears  to  have  been  that  the  Khalif 
should  post  himself  in  ambuscade  ;  from  which,  if  his 
main  Body  should  prove  successful  in  the  onset,  he 
might  sally  forth  and  complete  their  victory  ;  if,  on  the 
other  hand,  they  should  be  beaten  back,  he  might  sup- 
port them  by  an  untouched  reserve.  Yacub  expressed 
unbounded  approbation  of  this  plan,  blessed  the  giver, 
and  avowed  his  belief  that  it  had  been  dictated  by  Pn> 
vidence. 

The  Moorish  Historians  abound  in  military  legends, 
not  inferior  in  wonder  to  those  which  are  related  by 
the  Spaniards;  and  Santiago  himself  never  afforded 
a  clearer  revelation  to  his  devoutest  votaries  than  was 
furnished  on  this  occasion  to  the  Khalif  Yacub  by  a 
Guardian  Spirit  of  Islam.  Having  passed  most  of  the 
night  on  a  prayer-carpet  in  his  tent,  beseeching  God 
to  assist  the  Moslems,  towards  dawn  he  was  over- 
powered by  a  short  slumber.  He  awoke  refreshed  and 
glowing  with  joy  ;  and  summoning  his  chief  officers,  he 
informed  them  that  no  sooner  were  his  eyes  closed,  than 
the  gates  of  Heaven  appeared  to  open  ;  and  at  the'same 
moment  he  saw  issuing  from  them  a  Cavalier  of  grace- 
ful and  gallant  mien,t  riding  on  a  white  horse.  In  his 

*  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  395. 

f    De  yentilfgura  y  donayre.     Id.  400. 


right  hand  he  carried  a  green  banner  displayed,  which   Annals  of 
covered  the  whole  face  of  the  Earth.     The  Khalif  made  Kp-iiu  and 
his  salam,  and  exclaimed,  "  Whoever  you  may  be,  the    "ortu!?ttl- 
blessing  of  God  be  upon  you!"  and  the  horseman  re-  """" ^^^"' 
plied,  "  I  am  one  of  the  Angels  of  the  seventh  Heaven ; 
and  I  come  on  the  part  of  the  Lord  of  the  whole  Earth      ,  J0g' 
to  announce  victory.     You   and  all  those  who  accom 
pany  you  to  this  sacred  War,  and  who  serve  under  youi       A    D 
banners  for  the  Faith,  shall  be  rewarded  by  Allah  !"  1295 

This  politic  and  seasonable  dream    no  doubt  contri-  Defeat  of 
buted  to  invigorate  the  courage  of  those  to  whom  it  was  the  Chris- 
related.     The  two  armies  met  at  Alarcos,  (a  town   then  tian8  at 
recently  built,  but  of  which  the  few  vestiges  existing  in  Alarcos. 
our  own  days  sufficiently  attest  the  triumph  and  the  fury 
of  the  Moors,*)  where,  according  to  the  exaggerated  ac- 
count of  the  Arabs,  Alfonso  was  posted  with  more  than 
three  hundred  thousand  men.   The  battle  commenced  by 
the  advance  of  eighty  thousand  Christian  cavalry,  in  which 
both  the  riders  and  their  horses  were  entirely  clad  with 
scale-armour  of  iron.    At  the  third  charge  they  broke  the 
Moslem  centre,  and  slew  the  Grand  Vizir   who  com- 
manded it.     Meantime,  a  yet  larger  Body  of  Moors  had 
gained  the  position  occupied  by  Alfonso  himself,  and 
had  driven  him  from  it  after  a  bloody  struggle.     His 
overthrow  was  the  prelude  to  a  general  rout.     Great  was 
the  massacre  which  ensued  ;  "  the  exact  number  of  those 
who  fell  can  be  told  only  by  God  who  created  them." 
Yet  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  captured  in  the  town  of 
Alarcos,  were  restored  to  liberty  by  Yacub,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  Sheiks,  who  considered  this  dangerous 
generosity    as   belonging  to   those   "  chivalrous   extra- 
vagances" in  which  their  Khalifs  too  frequently  indulged. 
Strange  to  say,  this  act  of  mercy  was  one  of  the  three 
deeds  in   his  past   life  which  Yacub  repented  on    his 
death-bed. f     With  his  munificence,  his  followers  had 
ample  reason  to  be  satisfied,  tor  he  divided  among  them 
four-fifths  of  the  booty,  and  the  share  which  he  reserved 
for  himself  was  expended  in  magnificent  works  of  archi- 
tecture.    Yacub  pursued  his  success  by  laying  waste 
New  Castile,  till  Alfonso  sought  and  obtained  a   ten 
years'  truce.     The  victorious  Caliph  prolonged  his  reign  Death  of 
for  four  years  after   this  most  important  triumph ;  and  Yacub. 
left   behind    him   the  reputation   of  having  been   the      A-  '* 
greatest  and  most  virtuous  Monarch  of  the  Almohadian      *  !"• 
dynasty,  and   among  the  greatest  and  most  virtuous  of 
any  who  had  ever  swayed  the  Moslems. 

The  defeat  of  the  Castilians  was  in  no  small  measure 
attributable  to  the  rashness  of  Alfonso,  who  had  en- 
gaged  before  the  arrival  of  reinforcements  led  by  the 
Kings  of  Leon  and  of  Navarre,  which   were  on  their 
march  to  his  succour.}     So   great  was   the  irritation  DUseu.io.i 
produced   in    consequence,    that  the    presence  of  the  among  tl,,- 
mighty  host  from  Africa  which  threatened  destruction  Christwua. 
to    each    of  these    Princes    alike,    scarcely     prevented 
their  mutual  hostilities ;  and  had  it  not  been   for  the       A   D 
mediation  of  the  Church,  they  would   have  employed      i  [97 

*  Mariana,  hook  xi.  eh.  TU. 

f  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  409. 

J  The  Castihan  Nobles  referred  their  disaster  to  another  cause, 
and  declared  it  to  be  a  judgment  from  Heaven  in  punishment  of  an 
unholy  attachment  which  the  King  had  formed  to  a  Jewess.  The 
hapless  object  of  his  love  was  torn  from  his  arms  and  put  to  death. 
In  the  Church  of  lllescas,  near  the  High  Altar,  is  a  Chapel  called 
the  Anytt,  built  on  a  spot  consecrated  by  the  appearance  of  one  nf 
hose  divine  messengers  to  the  King  to  warn  him  against  the  indul- 
gence of  excessive  grief.  On  its  walls  is  an  inscription  recording 
this  miraculous  visit  to  "Alfonso  the  Good."  Mariana,  book  xi 
en.  vu.  ad  fin. 
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in  Civil  conflict  the  arms  of  which  Christendom  de- 
manded a  vigorous  union  against  the  Infidels.  The 
dispute  however  was  terminated  by  a  marriage  between 
Alfonso  of  Leon  and  Berenguela  of  Castile;*  and 
although  the  Pope  obstinately  refused  to  grant  the  Dis- 
pensation which  consanguinity  demanded  in  order  to 
render  these  nuptials  valid,  the  legitimacy  of  their  issue, 
Ferdinand,  was  acknowledged  by  him,  when  the  offend- 
ing parties,  some  years  afterwards,  consented  to  a  sepa- 
ration. That  young  Prince  was  destined  to  advance 
the  Christian  cause  by  uniting  on  his  single  brows  the 
Crowns  of  Leon  and  of  Castile. 

Never,  indeed,  at  any  period  of  their  History  does  a 
strict  alliance  appear  to  have  been  more  requisite  for 
the  very  existence  of  the  Potentates  of  Christian  Spain, 
than  at  the  memorable  epoch  which  we  are  now  ap- 
proaching. Mohammed,  the  son  of  Yacub,  was  engaged 
during  the  first  year  of  his  reign  in  subjugating  the 
Balearic  Islands :  but  the  complaints  which  hourly 
reached  him  from  Andalusia,  that  "  Alfonso  the  accursed 
had  again  reared  his  head,  that  he  overran  the  Country 
of  the  Moslems,  cut  up  their  plains,  stripped  their  fruits, 
burned  their  towns,  and  occupied  their  fortresses,  killing 
and  capturing  their  people,"  determined  him  to  under- 
take a  much  greater  enterprise.  A  full  year  was  con- 
sumed in  gathering  his  troops  and  in  other  warlike  pre- 
parations ;  and  his  army  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  volunteers  and  three 
hundred  thousand  trained  warriors,  from  the  Almo- 
hades,  the  Zeretes,  the  Alarabes,  the  Masamudes,  the 
Zanhagas,  and  the  Gomaras.  The  transport  of  his  ar- 
mament from  Africa  to  Spain  occupied  two  months ; 
and  when  he  fixed  his  quarters  at  Seville,  where  his 
tents  overspread  plain,  valley,  and  mountain,  his  forces 
received  a  large  increase  from  the  native  Andalusians. 

It  is  to  the  Khalif's  short  abode  at  Seville  that  the 
Arab  Historians  refer  a  transaction  not  without  some 
obscurity,  but  which,  whether  it  be  true  or  false,  deserves 
notice  on  account  of  the  many  picturesque  illustrations 
of  national  manners  by  which  it  is  accompanied.  When 
rumours  of  Mohammed's  gigantic  preparations  reached 
the  Spanish  Provinces,  the  Christian  leaders,  overcome 
with  terror,  either  fortified  their  strong-holds  or  sought 
to  deprecate  the  menaced  invasion.  Among  those  who 
solicited  Peace  by  a  voluntary  proffer  of  homage,  which 
he  tendered  in  person,  was  foe  King  of  Bayonna  ;  who, 
on  Mohammed's  arrival  at  Seville,  renewed  his  prayer 
for  a  second  audience.  The  Khalif  granted  the  request, 
and  gave  orders  that  his  Royal  visitor  should  be  nobly 
entertained,  during  three  days,  in  each  town  at  which 
he  halted ;  but  that  on  the  morning  of  his  departure, 
a  thousand  horsemen  of  the  Body  forming  his  own 
escort  should  be  detained  at  each  stage.  When  he  was 
thus  deprived  of  the  last  thousand,  the  King  naturally 
asked  by  whom  he  was  to  be  sentinelled  ?  and  he  was 
answered,  "  By  the  safeguard  of  the  Commander  of  the 
Faithful,  and  under  the  shadow  of  Moslem  swords  !" 
The  avowed  pretext  of  his  journey  was  to  present  to  the 
Khalif  a  gorgeous  MS.  of  the  Koran,  preserved  in  a 
golden  casket,  perfumed  with  musk,  and  wrapped  in  a 
costly  envelope  of  green  silk,  bordered  with  a  fringe  of 
gold,  rubies,  and  emeralds.  This  precious  offering, 
which  he  had  inherited  from  his  ancestors,  was  borne  by 
him  "  in  his  profane  hands"  with  tokens  of  deep  vene- 
ration. From  Carmona  to  Seville,  the  last  stage  of  his 

*  Daughter  of  Eleanor  of  England. 


progress,  a  distance  of  forty  miles,  the  road  is  said  to 
have  been  lined  with  a  double  rank  of  soldiers  in  dresses 
of  state  and  glittering  armour,  with  drawn  swords, 
trailed  lances,  or  arrows  ready  nocked  upon  the  string. 

As  the  King  of  Bayonna  approached  the  scarlet  pavi- 
lion which  fhe  Khalif  had  ordered  to  be  pitched  without 
the  City  gate,  the  latter  was  assailed  by  a  scruple  of 
etiquette,  which  he  dexterously  evaded  through  the  as- 
sistance of  one  of  his  chief  officers.  "  Abn  Giux,"  said 
the  Miramolin,  after  having  ordered  three  cushions  to  be 
carried  into  his  pavilion,  u  this  Giaour  is  at  hand,  and 
it  is  not  possible  but  that  I  must  receive  him  with 
honour.  Yet  when  he  enters  my  pavilion,  if  I  rise  from 
my  divan,  I  shall  afterwards  be  filled  with  repentance ; 
and  my  sleep  will  be  broken  by  a  remembrance  that  I 
have  paid  so  great  honour  to  a  Giaour.  Nevertheless, 
if  I  continue  sitting,  I  shall  be  guilty  of  a  failure  in 
courtesy,  since  after  all  he  is  a  potent  Monarch,  and  my 
guest,  who  has  come  from  a  far  Country  in  order  to 
visit  me.  Do  you  therefore  be  seated  on  the  divan  in 
the  middle  of  the  pavilion  ;  and  at  the  moment  at  which 
the  King  of  Bayonna  enters  on  one  side,  I  also  will 
enter  on  the  other,  and  you,  rising,  shall  take  each  of  us 
by  the  hand,  and  place  me  on  the  cushion  on  your  right, 
him  on  that  on  your  left."  The  audience  took  place 
according  to  this  discreet  arrangement.  Abn  Giux 
officiated  both  as  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  and  asDra- 
guman  ;  and  theKingof  Bayonna  having  been  hospitably 
entertained  during  several  days'  continuance,  was  dis- 
missed with  presents  becoming  his  rank,  and  well  con- 
tent with  his  expedition.* 

It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determine  what  personage 
of  the  time  can  be  meant  by  the  King  of  Bayonna.  1 
Bayonna  is  a  small  maritime  town  in  Galicia,  no  Lord 
of  which  could  either  have  provided  several  thousand 
horsemen  as  his  escort,  or  was  likely  to  be  recognised 
by  a  Khalifas  a  potent  Monarch  worthy  of  his  alliance. 
Sancho  VI.  of  Navarre  is  said  by  some  authorities,  when 
pressed  a  few  years  earlier  by  the  joint  arms  of  Aragon 
and  Leon,  to  have  repaired  personally  to  Morocco,  in 
quest  of  aid  from  the  Khalif.  The  Crown  of  Navarre 
had  passed  to  that  Monarch  in  1194  on  the  death  of  his 
father  Sancho  V.,  who  during  a  reign  extending  to  the 
unusual  length  of  forty-three  years,  by  the  variety  of  his 
knowledge  had  obtained  the  honourable  title  of  El  Sabio, 
more  accurately  to  be  rendered  "  the  Learned"  than  "  the 
Wise."J  But  even  if  Sancho  VI.  did  endeavour  to  con- 
ciliate the  Miramolin  by  this  degradation,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  his  reign,  he  assuredly  did  not  hold  any  con- 
nection with  the  Moors  during  Mohammed's  invasion. 
On  the  contrary,  we  shall  find  him  preeminently  distin- 
guished in  the  army  by  which  the  Khalif  was  opposed. § 

*  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p.  415 — 418. 

f  De  Maries,  however,  without  scruple,  relates  all  the  above 
circumstances  of  Sancho  of  Navarre.  He  is  not  borne  out  by 
Conde,  from  whom  he  professes  to  copy.  But  this  is  far  from 
being  a  solitary  instance  of  his  wide  deviation  from  his  ostensible 
authority. 

J  Berengaria,  a  daughter  of  Sancho  the  Wise,  was  consort  of 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion. 

§  Mariana  places  Sancho's  visit  to  Africa  in  the  year  1200,  and 
names  Yacub  (Abenjoseph  Miramolin)  as  the  Khalif  to  whom  he 
addressed  himself,  (xi.  8.)  But  Yacub  died  in  1199.  It  is  plain 
from  the  account  of  Roderic  of  Toledo,  that  Sancho  dissembled  his 
intention  of  joining  the  Christian  army.  In  e&dem  mansion*  ad- 
venit  SancAius  Rex  Navarree  qui  licet  a  principio  simulasset  nolle 
venire,  cum  ad  discrimen  perventum  fuit  strenuitatis  sute  glortam 
a  Dei  strvilio  non  subtract,  viii.  6.  ap.  Schotti  Hisp.  lllwtt.  torn.  iu 
p.  13-2. 
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Mohammed  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  Prince,  who 
abandoned  himself  to  the  caprice  of  favouritism.  His 
chief  confidents  were  an  individual  of  obscure  birth, 
and  the  Vizir  Abn  Said,  who  was  not  a  Almohadian 
by  extraction,  and  who  by  vexatious  opposition  to  that 
Tribe,  had  so  far  disgusted  its  most  noble  Sheiks,  the 
mainstays  of  the  Empire,  that  they  withdrew  from  the 
Khalif's  service.  At  the  suggestion  of  these  unworthy 
counsellors,  the  Moorish  Prince,  instead  of  advancing 
at  once  into  the  heart  of  Castile,  ill  prepared  at  that 
moment  for  resistance,  undertook  the  siege  of  the  strong 
mountain-fortress  of  Salbatierra.  The  Arabs,  in  their 
figurative  style,  express  the  delay  which  these  lingering 
operations  occasioned,  by  saying,  that  during  their  con- 
tinuance a  swallow  built  her  nest  in  the  Khalif's  Pavi- 
lion, laid  her  eggs  and  hatched  them  ;  and  that  the 
young  birds  were  fledged  and  had  taken  wing  before 
the  army  broke  up.  Meantime,  Winter  had  set  in,  pro- 
visions failed  for  the  troops,  pasture  for  the  horses  ;  and 
while  the  Moors,  unaccustomed  to  the  climate  and 
wearied  by  the  service,  either  perished  or  became  lan- 
guid and  dispirited,  the  Christians  were  recovering  from 
their  first  panic,  gaining  additional  strength  by  each 
new  day's  respite  which  was  afforded  them,  and  master- 
ing numerous  fortresses  on  the  frontier  passes. 

An  act  of  cruelty  and  injustice,  springing  less  from 
ferocity  of  temper  (for  that  charge  is  never  advanced 
against  Mohammed)  than  from  indolent  acquiescence 
in  the  will  of  those  by  whom  he  permitted  himself  to  be 
governed,  extinguished  all  attachment  in  the  bosom  of 
the  Andalusians.  Alfonso,  in  his  advance,  beset  Cala- 
trava, which  had  of  late  years  been  won  from  its 
Knights ;  and  its  commander,  Abn  Cadis,  after  a  va- 
lorous defence,  perceiving  that  much  longer  resistance 
was  impossible,  sent  frequent  messengers  to  the  Khali f 
requesting  succour.  The  Vizir,  obstinately  bent  upon 
the  acquisition  of  Salbatierra,  and  fearing  that  the  relief 
of  Calatrava  might  delay  or  even  frustrate  his  favourite 
object,  suppressed  these  letters;  and  the  Khalif  thus 
wholly  unacquainted  with  the  progressive  .sufferings  of 
the  garrison,  learned  the  surrender  of  Calatrava  with 
unbounded  surprise  and  indignation.  When  Abn 
Cadis  repaired  to  the  camp,  the  Vizir  denounced  him  as 
a  traitor,  and  he  was  put  to  death,  after  ignominious 
treatment,  without  being  permitted  to  offer  explanation 
of  his  conduct. 

To  the  disaffection  created  among  the  Spanish  Moors 
by  this  cruel  outrage  upon  one  of  their  most  distin- 
guished Chiefs,  the  Moslems  attribute  their  great  disaster 
which  ensued  in  the  Navas,  or  plains  of  Tolosa.  The 
narrative  which  the  Arabians  have  left  of  their  own 
defeat  is  comprised,  as  may  be  expected,  in  a  very  few 
words:  it  is  but  just  to  add  that  they  do  not  diminish 
their  losses.  They  speak  of  the  battle  as  a  frightful 
massacre.  We  are  told  that  when  the  Christians  first 
charged,  they  overthrew  the  volunteers,  and  although 
the  Moslems  resisted  with  admirable  constancy,  eve^y 
man  of  those  one  hundred  and  seventy  thousand 
troops  perished.  In  this  account,  whatever  may  be 
thought  of  its  veracity,  it  must  be  admitted  that  no 
attempt  is  made  at  extenuation.  When  a  fresh  attack 
was  directed  against  the  Almohades  and  the  Alarabes, 
those  Tribes  performed  prodigies  of  valour;  but  in  the 
very  heat  and  crisis  of  the  battle,  the  Andalusian  com- 
manders, with  their  choicest  followers,  wheeled  round 
and  galloped  from  the  field;  choosing  this  terrible 
and  important  occasion  to  avenge  the  death  of  Abn 


Cadis,  and  the  contumelies  which  they  had  endured  from    Annals  of 
the  Vizir.  Spain  and 

After  the  destruction  of  the  volunteers  and  the  flight  J 
of  the  Andalusians,  the  entire  burden  of  the  combat 
rested  upon  the  Berber  Tribes  ;  and  it  was  not  long 
before  they  were  overpowered  by  numbers,  and  thrown 
into  disorder.  The  Christians,  ever  pressing  onward, 
continued  to  drive  before  them  the  band  of  Negro 
guards  disposed  round  the  Pavilion  of  the  Khalif.  Their 
circle  every  moment  grew  more  contracted  through  the 
slaughter  of  those  by  whom  it  was  composed  ;  but  for  of  rhe  Mus- 
a  long  time  it  presented  an  impregnable  rampart ;  and  lem8- 
it  was  in  vain  that  the  assailants,  unable  to  penetrate 
the  forest  of  lances  opposed  to  their  breasts,  endeavoured 
to  accomplish  their  purpose  by  backing  their  horses.  At 
length,  when  an  opening  had  been  forced,  a  breathless 
attendant,  rushing  into  the  Khalif's  tent,  urged  him,  as 
he  hoped  for  life,  to  mount  a  jennet  of  high  blood  which 
he  was  leading,  and  which  never  would  fail  any  one  by 
whom  it  was  bestrode.*  "  How  long,"  he  inquired,  "  will 
you  continue  to  sit  here,  O  Emir?  The  judgment  of 
God  has  fallen  on  us,  and  His  pleasure  is  fulfilled.  The 
Moslems  are  conquered  !''  Mohammed,  who  hitherto  had 
been  seated  on  his  shield  in  the  middle  of  his  Pavilion, 
slowly  repeating  to  himself,  "  Allah  alone  is  true  ;  Eblis 
is  treacherous  ! '  sprang  to  the  saddle,  and  in  a  moment 
disappeared,  together  with  the  faithful  Alarabe  and  the 
miserable  remains  of  his  vanquished  guard.  The  pur- 
suit continued  till  nightfall;  "terrible  moments  were 
those  in  which  the  sword  of  the  Christians  tyrannized 
over  the  Believers,  till  of  so  many  thousand  not  one 
remained  alive,"  for  the  Spanish  King  had  issued  orders 
to  refuse  all  quarter.  This  was  the  sad  and  fearful  de- 
feat of  Tolosa,  after  which  the  power  of  the  Moslems 
declined  in  Spain.  Never  afterwards  did  it  raise  its 
head,  but  their  enemies  lorded  over  the  Country,  and 
almost  entirely  occupied  it.f 

On  the  part  of  the  Christians,  the  Battle  of  Lot  Christian 
Navas  de  Tolosa,  (called  Alacab  by  the  Moors,)  has  account!  of 
been  related  by  four  eye-witnesses :  by  the  King  of the  Bttttle> 
Castile  himself,  who  wrote  to  inform  the  Pope  of  his 
success  ;t  by  the  anonymous  author  of  the  Annals  of 
Toledo;  by  the  Archbishop  of  that  City,  the  Historian 
Rodrigo  Ximenes  de  Rada ;  and  by  another  Prelate, 
Arnaud,  Archbishop  of  Narbonne.  But  their  narra- 
tives, for  the  most  part,  are  disfigured  by  most  unblushing 
miracles ;  and  we  pause  before  we  place  implicit  reliance 
on  authorities  which  insist  that  the  Christians  were  led  to 
the  uppermost  heightsof  the  Sierra  Morena  by  the  guid- 
ance of  an  Angel ;  that  amid  a  slaughter  of  two  hundred 
thousand  Africans  no  more  than  twenty-five  Christians 
perished  ;§  and  that  upon  these  fields  of  death  not  one 
drop  of  blood  was  visible.)!  The  particulars  which  we 
may  really  trust  coincide,  for  the  most  part,  with  the 
Arab  narrative  ;  and  we  learn  further,  that  the  Kings  of 
Leon,  of  Aragon,  and  of  Navarre  were  present  to  assist 

*  The  Arab  fondness  for  hones  is  never  forgotten  by  their  Chro- 
niclers. Even  when  life  was  thus  at  stake,  the  Alarabe  cannot  for- 
bear from  characterising  his  favourite  as  a  ctutixa  que  no  tab*  dfjar 
mal  al  que  la  cabalga.  Conde,  ii.  424. 

f  Id.  torn.  ii.  p.  418. 

J  Alfonso's  Letter  to  Innocent  III.  is  given  by  Baroniua,  ad.  ann. 
1212. 

§  Quod  incredibile  tit  niri  quia  miracu/an  eil,  vtx  vigintt  quinqut 
out  tngnUa  de  tola  nottro  exercitu  occubitfrunt.  Ep.  Aif.  D* 
na*lrtt  aulem  ri>  defucre  vigmti  quinque.  Rod.  Tol.  viii.  10. 

||  Quod  mirabilt  ctt  dictu  licet  jacerent  (Aganni)  in  omnibiu  parti- 
but  corpurit  detruncati  et  jam  a  paupenbu*  tpohati,  in  toto  cameo 
nee  lignum  tunguinu  poterat  inventri.  Rod.  Tol.  Ibid. 
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their  brother  of  Castile  ;  and  that  France,  England,  and 
Portugal  furnished  a  numerous  band  of  volunteers  who 
hastened  as  to  a  Crusade.  Not  all  of  these  allies,  how- 
ever, remained  till  the  day  of  battle :  a  very  large  pro- 
portion withdrew  after  the  surrender  of  Calatrava,  dis- 
appointed in  their  hope  of  booty.  The  Angel-guide 
was  a  shepherd  who,  at  the  moment  at  which  the  Chris- 
tians, finding  all  the  known  passes  of  the  Sierra  Morena 
pre-occupied  by  the  enemy,  were  deliberating  upon  re- 
treat, offered  to  show  a  secret  path,  and  performed  his 
promise.*  It  is  recorded  that  he  was  never  seen  after- 
wards; and  hence,  no  doubt,  arose  the  imaginary  tale 
of  the  Angel.  But  the  peasant  might  have  been  too 
obscure  to  be  generally  known,  he  might  have  fallen  in 
the  battle,  or,  living  on  the  frontiers  of  Andalusia,  he 
might  have  thought  concealment  discreet,  f  During 
two  days,  the  host  remained  encamped  on  the  vast  table- 
land which  they  had  gained  to  the  astonishment  of  the 
Moors ;  on  the  third,  they  descended  and  fought.  The 
biittle  at  one  time  seems  to  have  been  doubtful ;  for  the 
Moors  rallied  after  their  volunteers  had  been  cut  to 
pieces,  and  the  King  of  Castile,  in  despair,  would  have 
rushed  upon  death.  He  was  seasonably  restrained,  and 
the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  enabled  him  to  regain  his 
advantage.  To  Sancho  of  Navarre  and  his  brave  com- 
rades, belongs  the  honour  of  cutting  their  way  to  the 
Pavilion  of  the  Khalif;  and  in  memory  of  the  deed,  and 
of  a  difficult  barrier  formed  of  iron  chains  which  they 
surmounted,  the  arms  of  Navarre  received  an  honour- 
able augmentation;  its  shield,  which  heretofore  presented 
a  plain  field  of  gules,  was  blazoned  with  chains  surround- 
ing an  emerald.! 

The  vanquished  Khalif  retired  to  Morocco,  and  en- 
deavoured to  extinguish  his  regrets  in  the  luxurious 
seclusion  of  the  Harem.  This  abandonment  of  public 
vigilance  led  to  its  accustomed  result  in  a  despotic  Go- 
vernment, and  within  two  years  after  his  defeat  at  Tholosa, 
Mohammed  was  poisoned.  It  would  little  repay  attention 
if  we  were  to  dwell  upon  the  period  of  anarchy  which  fol- 
lowed for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  Century  after  his  decease. 
Civil  war,  with  its  ordinary  attendants,  blood,  treachery, 
rapine,  and  anarchy,  form  the  repulsive  features  of  a 
struggle  for  power  among  various  pretenders  of  al- 
most equal  demerits.  Yusuf,  a  son  of  Mohammed, 
swayed  the  sceptre  during  a  long  minority,  and  fell  a 
victim  to  premature  debauchery  when  he  had  scarcely 
attained  manhood.  The  two  years  succeeding  his  death 
witnessed  the  elevation  and  the  murder  of  as  many  Kha- 
lifs ;  and  when  Almamum  Abn  Ali,  a  brother  of  the  second 
of  these  shortlived  Princes,  obtained  the  Crown,  his  ear- 
liest act  was  to  abrogate  the  laws  and  to  abolish  the 
Councils  instituted  by  the  Mehedi.  The  Sheiks  who 
composed  those  Councils  were  put  to  death,  and  the 
numerous  heads  which  were  daily  brought  to  the  Capi- 
tal from  the  Provinces  were  fixed  round  the  City  Walls. 


*  By  a  spot  called  in  memory  of  the  event  Puerto- Real,  a  name 
which  it  still  preserves,  between  the  Inn  of  Miranda  and  the  vil- 
lage of  Albiso.  De  Maries,  ii.  459. 

f  Roderic  of  Toledo  describes  him  very  modestly  :  Quondam 
hominem  plebeium,  satis  despicabilem  et  habitu  et  persona,  qui  ohm 
in  montanis  illis  pecora  paverat,  et  cuniculorum  et  leporum  ibidem 
captioni  institerat,  viii.  7.  In  the  following  Chapter  he  speaks  of 
him  as  ille  tanquam  Deinuncius,  an  expression  very  easily  distorted 
by  the  more  superstitious.  Alfonso,  in  his  Letter  to  the  Pope,  is 
equally  moderate  :  ad  indicium  cujusdam  Rustici  quern  fieus  nobis 
tr  insperato  misit. 

\  Mariana,  book  \\.  ch.  x. 
VOL.  XII. 


From 
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1109. 

to 

A.    D. 

1295. 


A.  O. 

1232. 


A  speech  is  recorded  of  Almamum,  on  this  occasion,  Annals  of 
very  similar  to  some  words  of  two  other  tyrants  equally  sPain  and 
stained  with  bloodshed.  To  a  Courtier  who  complained 
of  the  evil  odour  produced  by  these  mangled  and  fester- 
ing remains  which  were  generating  a  Plague,  he  an- 
swered in  the  spirit,  and  almost  in  the  very  terms  of  Vitel- 
lius  and  of  Charles  IX.,  "  The  Souls  of  the  men  who 
once  bore  those  heads  are  guardians  of  this  City,  and  the 
smell  is  sweet  and  fragrant  to  all  who  love  me  and  are 
loyal :  to  those  only  who  are  my  enemies  is  it  pestilent 
and  deadly.  Think  therefore  no  more  of  it,  for  I  well 
know  what  is  requisite  for  the  public  safety."* 

While   Almamum    was   thus   successful   in   Africa,  Closeofthe 
Moslem  Spain  revolted  against  him  ;  and  the  Moorish  dynasty  of 
dominions  were  distracted  by  the  factious  struggles  of  !'' 
its  own  petty  Princes  not  less  than  by  the  incursions  of    " 
the  Christians.     The   Khalif  was   unable   to  establish 
himself  in  Andalusia ;  and  on  his  death,  the  dynasty  of 
the  Almohades,  which  had   absolutely   terminated  in 
Spain,  virtually  ceased  in  Morocco  also.     We  read,  in- 
deed, of  nominal  successors  of  that  line;  but  they  were 
perpetually  involved  in  disastrous  conflicts,  which,  after 
the  lapse  of  nearly  forty  years,  were  closed  by  the  eleva- 
tion of  a  new  family,  the  Beni  Merines,  to  the  throne  of  the  The  Beni 
Moorish  Khalifs.  In  Spain,  three  Kings,  those  of  Valencia,  Merines  in 
of  Jaen,  and  of  Murcia  respectively,  appear  for  a  short  A"ica- 
time  to  have  partitioned  among  them  the  Moslem  ter-      i^™ 
ritories  ;  until  the  repeated  triumphs  of  the  Christians 
narrowed   their  domains,  and  from  the  wreck  of  the  Kingdom 
Mohammedan  Empire  in  the  Peninsula,  arose  an  en-  °f  Gra- 
tirely  new  State,  the  Kingdom  of  Granada;  which,  not-  ^ada in 
withstanding   its   contracted    limits    and   its   curtailed 
power,  was  destined  to  maintain  itself  during  more  than 
two  Centuries  and  a  half. 

It  is  to  Castile  and  Leon  that  the   chief  interest  of  Navarre. 
Christian  Spain  belongs  at  this  period  of  its  History; 
for  the  other  States  a  few  words  may  suffice.  Sancho  VI. 
of  Navarre,  being  deprived  of  issue  by  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  nominated  as  his  successor  James  I.  of  Ara- 
gon.      The    male   line   of   Sancho   Inigo,    Father   of 
Garcia,  the  first  authentic  King  of  Navarre,  terminated 
at  the  death  of  Sancho  VI. ;  and  his  subjects,  reluctant 
to  allow  their  independence  to  be  merged  by  a  conso- 
lidation with  Aragon,  having  prevailed  upon  James  (by 
what  arguments  we  are  no  where  informed)  to  renounce 
the  Sovereignty  bequeathed  to   him,  bestowed  it  upon 
Thibaud,  Count  of  Champagne,  a  son  of  the  Infanta  Thibaud  I. 
Sancha,  sister  of  their  late  King.    Greatly  as  that  Prince      A.  D. 
is  distinguished  both  by  his  valour  in  Palestine,  and  by      1234. 
the  eminent  rank  which  he  has  obtained  among  Royal 
Authors  as  one  of  the  most  deservedly  celebrated  Poets 
of  his  day,  his  history  in   Navarre  is  almost  a  blank. 
His  eldest  son  and  successor,  Thibaud  II.,  manifested  a  Thibaud  II 
zeal  not  inferior  to  that  which  had  been  shown  by  his      A-  D- 
Father  in  the  service  of  the  Cross,   and  he  was  among      1253, 
the  many  illustrious  victims  whom  the  disasters  of  the  *"iiry. 
expedition    under    St.   Louis  brought  to  the  grave. t      1*0™ 
After  the  short  reign  of  his  brother  Henry, J  the  Crown  , 
devolved   upon    Jeanne,    an   infant   daughter   of   that 
Prince,  and  by  her  marriage  with  Philippe  le  Bel,§  Na- 
varre, for  more  than  forty  years,  became  a  Province  of  Navarre  a 
France.  Province  of 
. France. 


*  Conde,  torn.  ii.  p  438. 

f  Ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  718 

J   He  died  "  overgrown  with  fat." 

I  Ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  720. 
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In  Aragon,  Alfonso  II.  and  Pedro  II.  successively 
'  occupied  the  throne  which    had  passed  by  marriage  to 
their  Father  Raymondo  V.  of  Barcelona.     Pedro  shared 
in  the  glories  of  Tholosa  ;  and  by  forbearing  to  join  in 
the   persecution   of   the   Albigenses,    soon    afterwards 
brought  down   upon   himself  the   arms  of  Simon  de 
Mont  fort,  and  perished,  as  we  have  elsewhere  related, 
on  the  field  of  Muret.*     At  the  time  of  Pedro's  death, 
his  son  James  I.,  a  child  six  years  of  age,  was  a  hos- 
tage in  the  custody  of  De  Montfort,  to  whose  daughter 
he  had   been  betrothed  before   the   commencement  of 
hostilities.     Seldom,  indeed,  has  any  Prince  struggled 
through  greater  difficulties  to  the  possession  of  a  here- 
ditary throne  than  it  fell  to  the  lot  of  James  to  encoun- 
ter.    The  legitimacy  of  his  Mother's  marriage  was  long 
disputed ;  his  very  birth  was  the  result  of  a  singular 
stratagem  practised  upon  the  reluctant  Bridegroom  ;f 
at  the  time  of  his  accession,  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the 
hands  of  enemies  reeking  with  his  Father's  blood  ;  even 
upon  his  release,  obtained  through  the  interference  of 
the  Pope,  he   was  committed  to  the  guardianship  of  a 
treacherous  Uncle,  whose  Regency  was  one  continued 
plot  to  usurp  his  nephew's  crown  ;  and  no  sooner  had 
he  secured  his  rights  against  domestic  perfidy,  than  he 
was  called  upon  to  quell  a  formidable  insurrection  of 
his  discontented  Nobles.     Nevertheless,  his  subsequent 
reign  was  distinguished  by  great  military  glory  ;  and  the 
almost  unvarying  triumphs  of  his  arms,  which   raised 
Aragon  both  in  extent  and  power  to  a  rank  next  to  that 
of  Castile,  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  El  Conquistador. 
His  first  enterprise  was  directed  to  the  recovery  of  the 
Balearic  Islands,  an  object  which   he  achieved    at  the 
cost  of  much  bloodshed,  mainly  through  his  own  valour, 
and  as  we  are  gravely  assured,  by  the  personal  assist- 
ance of  St.  George.     Even  the  Moors  affirmed  that  at 
the  storming  of  Palma,  the  first  assailant  who  entered 
their  gates  was  a  Knight  well-stricken  in  years,  clad  in 
white  armour  and  mounted  on  a  white  horse.    St.  Jago 
was  a  veteran  who  had  served  on  many  a  farmer  battle- 
field, and  the  description  of  the  Infidels  pointed  accu- 
rately to  another  champion  of  the  Faith,  El  Glorioso 
Jorge.i     The  conquest  of  the  remainder  of  Majorca, 
and  of  Minorca  and  Ivica,  was  the  fruit  of  later  expedi- 
tions. 

In  the  general  spoliation  of  the  Moslems  which  suc- 
ceeded the  fall  of  the  Almohades,  James  of  Aragon,  or 
as  the  Arabs  term  him  King  Gacum,  largely  participated. 
After  three  years  spent  partly  in  preparation,  partly  in 
the  siege  of  minor  fortresses,  the  Aragonese  directed 
themselves  to  the  capture  of  Valencia  itself,  "  the  flower- 
garden  of  the  delights  of  Spain."§  After  many  days' 
skirmishing  in  its  neighbourhood,  during  which  the 
outposts  of  the  enemy  were  driven  within  the  walls,  the 

Id.  p.  697,  698. 

T  Bernardinus  Gomesius  Miedes,  di  fitd  et  Rebus  Jarobi  1. 
lib.  i.  ap.  Schotti,  Hispania  Must.  torn.  iii.  p.  391.  The  story  is 
curious,  and  is  well  told  by  the  Archdeacon,  notwithstanding  the 
hazardous  ground  over  which  he  treads. 

I  Zurita,  Anales  de  Arapn,  torn.  i.  lib.  iii.  p.  132.  Mariana 
informs  us  that  on  the  capture  of  Palma,  "  the  Moorish  King  was 
drawn  out  from  a  private  place  wt»ne  he  lay  hid,  and  K.  Jayrne 
took  him  by  the  beard,  having  sworn  so  to'do,  yet  comforted  "him 
with  good  wonts  and  promises."  book  xii.  ch.  viii.  He  mentions 
the  reputed  presence  of  St.  George  during  the  subsequent  invasion 
of  Valencia ;  and  strange  to  say,  without  attaching  credit  to  the 
legend,  "  When  success  is  beyond  expectation,  mea  are  apt  to 
attribute  it  to  miracle."  book  xii.  ch.  xi. 

§  El  verge/  tie  amenidades  de  Espaiia.     Conde,  torn.  iii.  p.  21. 


besiegers  invested  the  city,  both  by  sea  and  land,  with  a  Annals  of 
multitude  so  great,  that,  according  to  the  favourite  Spain  and 
Oriental  phrase,  ''  God  who  created  them  is  the  only 
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one  by  whom  they  could  be  counted."  The  Moors  in 
other  parts  of  Spain  were  too  deeply  occupied  by  their 
own  immediate  peril  to  afford  assistance  ;  and  the  relief 
which  the  Africans  readily  furnished  was  unable  to  gain 
the  port  on  account  of  adverse  winds.  At  length,  the 
garrison,  exhausted  by  repeated  assaults,  and  too  weak 
to  defend  the  vast  circuit  of  their  walls,  prevailed  upon 
their  commander  to  negotiate.  The  terms  which  James 
granted  were  lenient  ;*  he  promised  personal  security 
to  the  inhabitants;  liberty  of  egress  with  all  their  pro- 
perty to  those  who  wished  it ;  the  free  use  of  their 
Religion,  Laws,  and  customs,  to  those  who  preferred 
remaining  as  his  vassals.  Five  days  were  granted  for 
evacuation  ;  and  on  the  Feast  of  St.  Michael,  James  of 
Aragon  triumphantly  entered  the  Capital  of  Giomail 
ben  Zoyan,  and  extinguished  the  Moslem  Kingdom  of 
Valencia.f 

The  acquisitions  of  James  were  not  confined  to  Va- 
lencia alone.  Pretexts  were  never  wanting  for  attacks 
upon  the  settlements  of  the  Moors,  and  when  violence 
had  driven  them  to  a  rising  in  self-defence,  their  total 
expulsion  was  decreed  ;  a  measure  which,  notwithstand- 
ing the  great  numbers  which  it  drove  into  miserable 
exile,  it  was  not  possible  to  carry  into  complete  effect. 
In  the  reconquest  of  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia,  which  Of  Murcia. 
James  undertook  ostensibly  in  behalf  of  his  son-in-law, 
Alfonso  X.  of  Castile,  some  doubt  appears  to  have  arisen 
whether  he  was  not  actuated  by  hopes  of  retaining  the 
prize  for  himself.  To  prevent  this  dangerous  increase 
of  a  rival  power,  Alfonso  proposed  that  the  Crown  should 
be  settled  on  his  brother  Manuel,  who  should  receive 
the  hand  of  another  daughter  of  James.  But  Jolante, 
Queen  of  Alfonso,  was  jealous  of  her  sister's  superior 
beauty,  and  in  order  to  prevent  her  attainment  of  the  Regal 
title,  she  negotiated  secretly  with  the  Moors,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  an  arrangement  by  which  Murcia 
was  committed  to  the  government  of  a  Mohammedan  no- 
minated by  Alfonso  and  acknowledging  him  as  Sovereign. 

The  latter  years  of  James  were  embittered  by  domes-  Latter  year* 
tic  quarrels.  An  illegitimate  son,  Fernando  Sanchez,  oi  Jam«* 
who  enjoyed  an  undue  portion  of  his  favour,  atier  long 
dissension  with  Pedro,  the  heir  apparent,  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  conspiracy  against  his  Father.  Pedro, 
who  was  despatched  to  suppress  this  rebellion,  captured 
his  brother,  and  mercilessly  ordered  him  to  be  drowned. 
After  a  reign  of  unprecedented  length,  extending  over 
sixty-three  years,  James,  while  engaged  in  opposing 
some  insurgents  in  Valencia,  closed  a  life  stained  with 
many  acts  of  cruelty  and  of  unbridled  licentiousness, 
which  his  fame  in  arms  has  been  too  much  allowed  to 
extenuate.  The  chief  transactions  of  his  son  Pedro  III., 
his  wars  for  the  Crown  of  Sicily,  which  he  claimed  in 
right  of  his  Queen  Constanza,  daughter  of  Manfred, 
have  been  related  in  our  Annals  of  Italy.  J  His  triumph 
over  Philippe  le  Bel,  when  that  King  invaded  Catalonia 
as  one  of  the  results  of  the  Sicilian  conflict,  will  be 
found  in  those  of  France.§  In  the  year  following  tha« 
successful  campaign,  Mie  Crown  passed  to  his  eldest  so» 

*  He  had  received  a  sevete  wound  in  the  forehead  from  an  arrow 
dunng  one  of  the  assaults  which  confined  him  to  bi»  quarters  for 
five  davs.  Mariana,  book  xi.'.  ch.  xi. 
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History.     Alfonso  III.,  whose  reign  was  occupied  by  a  perpetual 

^— s/— — '  struggle  at  home  with  his  factious  Barons,  and  abroad 

Vrom       by  broils  in  which   he  was   involved   by  his  connexion 

A-  D-      with  Sicily.     On  his  death  without  issue,  he  was  suc- 

1 109.      ceeded  by  the  nominal  King  of  that  Island,  his  younger 

to         brother,  James  II- 

The  Annals  of  Portugal,  from  the  death  of  Alfonso, 

^       the  founder  of  that  monarchy,  to  the  close  of  the  XHIth 

'  Century,  are  utterly  barren  of  interest  to   the  general 

OQO      reader  ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  if  we  were  to 

TT     do  more  than  to  refer  to  our  Table  for  the  lineal  suc- 
iimes  11.  ...      „.  -_T  ,        f  T-,. 

A  D        cession  of  its  Kings.    We  resume,  therefore,  the  History 

1291       of  Castile  from  the  death  of  Alfonso  III.     The  minority 
Barrenness  °f  Henry  I.,  the   infant  son  who  succeeded    him,   was 
•f  the  For-  disturbed  by  the  overweening  pretensions  of  Don  Al- 
uguese        varo,  the  chief  of  the  House  of  Lara,  who  administered 
Lunals.        tjle  Regencv:  and  the  early  death  of  the  young  Prince, 
A ''  ®'       killed  by  the  accidental  falling  of  a  tile  from  the  roof  of 
.,      .     '      the  Bishop's  Palace  at  Palencia,  at  which  he  was  resid- 
lenry  I.      ing,  was  ultimately  most  auspicious  to  the  fortunes  of 
A   D>       Spain.      The   succession    legally   devolved    upon     his 
1217.     sister   Berenguela,  the   Consort  whom   Che    fastidious- 
ness of  the  Papal  matrimonial  Code  had  separated  from 
her  husband  Alfonso  IX.  of  Leon.     The  issue  of  that 
marriage,  as  we  have  before  mentioned,  was   acknow- 
ledged as  legitimate ;  and  Berenguela  sagaciously  per- 
ceived that  by  transferring  her  rights  over  Castile  to  her 
son  Ferdinand,  already  heir  to  Leon,  she   would  pro- 
bably in    the    end    unite  those   two   powerful  Crowns. 
The  States  of  Castile  joyfully  accepted  the  proposition, 
and   at  once  swore  allegiance  to  Ferdinand  III.,  who 
succeeded   in  curbing  the  ambition  of  Alvaro  de  Lara, 
and  in  the  yet  more  delicate  task  of  surmounting  the 
claims  advanced  by  his  own  Father  to  the  throne  of 
Castile.     Yet  on  the  death  of  Alfonso,  an  unexpected 
obstacle  arose  to  the  so   much  desired  consolidation  of 
the  two  Kingdoms.     The  King  of  Leon  divided  his  ter- 
ritories by  Will  between  two  daughters,*  and  a  powerful 
faction  was  not  wanting  to  support  their  claims.     Fer- 
dinand  armed  with   speed   and  vigour  to  enforce    his 
pretensions,  which  were  approved  by  the  majority  of  the 
Leonnese  ;    but   happily   the   wisdom    of    Berenguela 
prevented  the  necessity  of  contest,  by  prevailing  upon  the 
Infantas  to  renounce  a  disputed  Crown  for  the  certainty 
of  an   immediate  and  ample  provision.    The  dominions 
over  which  Ferdinand  became  Sovereign   by  this  wise 
and  salutary  compromise,  equalled  in  extent  those  pos- 
sessed by  the  Emperor  Alfonso,  the  last  Monarch  who 
swayed  the  joint  sceptres  of  Leon  and  Castile  :  and  both 
the  pacific  relations  existing  among  his  Christian  neigh- 
bours, and  the  shattered  condition  of  the  Moslem  Em- 
pire, invited  a  brave,  active,  and  enterprising  Prince  to 
schemes  of  conquest. 

The  first  expedition  of  Ferdinand  III.  was  directed 

against   Abn   Hud,   a   Wali,  who   had  appropriated  to 

himself  a  large  territory  in  Murcia,  Granada,  Cordova, 

and    Seville.     One    of  the    Castilian    Generals,    Alvar 

Battle  of      !*erez>  penetrating   to  Xeres,  fought  a  battle  on    the 

Guadaleta.    banks  of  the  Guadaleta.     The  Moors  claimed  the  vic- 

A.  D.       tory,  but  their  narrative  establishes  nothing  more  than 

1233.      a  drawn  battle,  in  which,  after  both  parties  had  lost  great 

numbers,  the   Moslems,  by  retreating,  were  content  to 

allow  the  Christians  to  "  escape  from  that  day."t     A 

*  By  Theresa  of  Portugal,  his  first  wife,  from  whom,  as  well  as 
from  Berenguela,  a  decree  of  the  Vatican  had  separated  him. 
f  Conde,  torn.  iii.  p.  15. 
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painful  circumstance  attendant  upon  this  engagement  Annals  of 
was  the  slaughter  of  their  prisoners  by  the  Castilians,  sPain  antl 
before  they  joined  battle  ;  a  horrible  act,  for  which  ne-  P^ 
cessity  was  pleaded  ;  the  attacking  army  counted  thrice 
their  own  number,  and  they  were  unable  to  spare  from 
the  field  a  sufficient  Body  as  sentinels  over  the  captives. 
In  a  following  campaign,  success  the  most  brilliant  at- 
tended  Ferdinand  in  person.  Cordova  was  weakly  gar- 
risoned and  negligently  guarded  ;  and  an  active  soldier, 
the  Governor  of  the  neighbouring  town  of  Ubeda,  sur- 
prised one  of  its  towers  by  night,  mastered  it  by  escalade,  Surprise 
and  contrived  to  maintain  himself  in  his  hazardous  post, 
till  Ferdinand,  apprized  of  this  most  important  and  un- 
expected conquest,  hastened  by  forced  marches  to  his 
assistance.  The  Moors,  abandoning  their  suburbs  and 
retiring  within  the  City  itself,  applied  to  Abn  Hud  for 
relief.  But  the  exaggeration  of  a  traitor  whom  the 
Moslem  King  despatched  to  reconnoitre  the  Christian 
force;  offers  of  vassalage,  which  he  received  from  the 
King  of  Valencia,  provided  he  would  march  to  his  as- 
sistance against  the  invasion  of  James  of  Aragon  ;  a 
belief  that  Cordova  had  greater  power  of  defence  than 
it  really  possessed  ;  and  that  even  if  now  taken  it  might 
easily  be  recovered,  since  the  Christians  would  find  it 
impossible  to  maintain  themselves  so  much  in  the  heart 
of  Andalusia,  were  the  motives  which  induced  Abn 
Hud  to  refuse  this  application;  and  "to  follow  the 
irresistible  impulse  of  a  fatality  engraven  on  tablets  of 
adamant  by  the  finger  of  eternal  Providence."  The 
Cordovans,  who  hitherto  had  defended  themselves  with 
resolutio'-i,  were  naturally  dispirited  at  the  abandon- 
ment ;  and  when  they  sought  to  capitulate,  the  only 
terms  which  they  could  obtain  were  personal  freedom, 
and  leave  to  quit  the  City  unmolested.  Thus  fell  Cor-  and  fall  of 
dova,  the  chief  City  of  Andalusia,  and  the  proudest  Cordova. 
seat  of  the  Khalifate  in  the  meridian  of  its  power.  In 
a  moment,  say  the  Arabs,  the  Unbelievers  surmounted 
the  minarets  with  crosses,  and  profaned  the  great  Al- 
jama  of  Abdehrahman,  by  converting  it  into  a  Church. 
The  sorrowing  Musulmans  retired  from  Cordova,  (may 
God  restore  it  to  them  !)  and  dispersed  themselves 
among  the  other  towns  of  Andalusia,  while  the  Chris- 
tians divided  their  captured  abode  and  inheritance.* 

By  securing  the  alliance   of  the  King  of  Valencia, 
Abn   Hud    thought    to    strengthen   himself  materially 
against  the  rival  Wali,  whom   he  chiefly  dreaded,  Mo- 
hammed Abn  Alhamar;  the  most  active,  the  most  saga- 
cious, and  as  it  eventually  proved,  the  most  fortunate  of 
the  Moorish   Chiefs  who  contested    for  the   wreck  of 
Empire  in  Spain.     With  this  hope,  and  anxious  also  to 
prevent  the  calamity  impending  over  Valencia  from  the 
Aragonese  arms,   Abn    Hud  hastened  on   his   march  ;  Murder  of 
and,  while  passing  through  Almeria,  he    was   treache-  Abn  Hud. 
rously  strangled  in  his  bed,  after  having  been  entertained      A.  n. 
at  a  magnificent  banquet  by  the  Alcaydeof  thattown.who      1238. 
was  secretly  in  the  confidence  of  Alhamar.     The  capture 
of  Valencia  was  riot  the  most  important  result  of  his 
death  ;  Alhamar,  disembarrassed  from  his   chief  com- 
petitor,  occupied  such  portions  of  his  vacant  territory 
as  he  could   master;   and  fixing  his  own  Court  at  Gra- 

*  Conde,  torn.  iii.  p.  19.  It  is  scarcely  possible  to  conceive  a 
stronger  instance  of  prejudice  than  Mariana  exhibits  in  his 
account  of  the  capture  of  Cordova.  After  describing  its  site, 
he  adds,  "  whilst  the  Moors  possessed  it,  much  of  its  beauty  was 
lost,  they  not  being  at  all  curious  in  Architecture."  Book  xii.  ch.  .\. 
Had  he  forgotten,  or  was  he  blind  to  the  magnificence  of  the 
Azzahra,  the  great  Mosque,  and  the  Aqueducts  » 
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nada,  estao.ished  it  as  the  Capital  of  a  Kingdom,  ex- 
tending at  that  time  coastwise  from  Almeria  to  Alge- 
cjras,  and  stretching  inward  to  a  frontier,  of  which 
Loja,  Jaen,  and  Huescar  may  be  named  as  three  ex- 
treme points;*  comprising  about  seventy  leagues  from 
East  to  West,  twenty-five  from  North  to  South. 

Alhamar  wisely  perceived  that  his  infant  Kingdom 
was  not  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  resist  the  overwhelming 
force  which  was  now  arrayed  under  the  banners  of 
Castile;  and  when  Ferdinand,  desirous  of  new  con- 
Becomes  a  quests,  advanced  upon  Jaen,  the  Moorish  King  adopted 
Vassal  of  a  resolution,  wise  in  its  conception,  and  heroic  in  its 
execution  ;  but  which  sufficiently  marks  the  rapid  decline 
of  the  Mohammedan  power.  Without  any  previous 
announcement,  he  repaired  in  person,  and  slightly  at- 
tended, to  the  Christian  camp,  discovered  his  name  and 
quality  to  the  King;  solicited  his  protection,  surrendered 
all  his  possessions  to  his  disposal,  and  kissed  his  hand 
in  token  of  obedience.  Ferdinand,  deeply  impressed 
by  this  generous  confidence,  met  it  with  a  corresponding 
feeling;  he  embraced  Alhamar  as  a  friend,  declined  to 
enrich  himself  by  the  curtailment  of  any  of  his  territo- 
ries, and  accepted  him  as  a  Vassal  under  his  Feudal 
Lordship.  The  interview  concluded  by  a  singular 
Treaty,, in  which  the  Mohammedan  Prince  agreed  to 
pay  to  his  Christian  superior  an  annual  tribute ;  to 
provide  a  certain  number  of  cavalry  for  his  service  in 
the  field ;  and  to  obey  his  summons  whenever  the 
Cortes  should  be  assembled.  On  these  conditions,  and 
on  the  admission  of  a  Castilian  garrison  within  its  walls, 
Jaen  was  spared  the  horrors  of  a  siege. 

Many  of  the  chief  Andalusian  cities  followed  the 
politic  example  of  Alhamar;  and  when,  in  the  following 
campaign,  Ferdinand  invested  Seville,  his  army  pre- 
sented the  singular  spectacle  of  Mohammedan  banners 
arrayed  under  a  Christian  leader  against  a  Moham- 
medan City.  The  Castilians  had  good  reason  to  be 
content  with  the  fidelity  of  their  allies,  and  "  great  was 
the  prowess,  and  marvellous  were  the  deeds,  of  Alhamar 
and  his  followers,  so  that  the  most  doughty  Christian 
Knights  regarded  them  wilh  envy  and  admiration." 
The  siege  had  already  endured  eighteen  mouths,  when 
the  King  of  Granada  proposed  to  burn  the  fleet  and 
the  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Guadalquivir  by  which  the 
garrison  obtained  its  supplies.  The  attempt  was  suc- 
cessful ;  lodgements  were  made  in  the  suburbs;  notwith- 
standing "  the  strange  and  powerful  engines  employed 
in  their  defence,  some  of  them  launching  a  hundred 
spears  at  once,  others  showering  arrows  with  so  great 
force  that  they  transfixed  horses  although  barbed,  pass- 
ami  capture  ing  directly  through  them."  The  Sevilians,  at  length, 
4»f  Seville,  hopeless  of  relief,  capitulated  on  favourable  terms;  and 
many  of  them,  like  their  brethren  whom  James  of  Ara- 
gou  about  the  same  time  expelled  from  Murcia  and 
Valencia,  sought  an  asylum  in  the  territories  of  Alhamar, 
thus  greatly  increasing  his  strength  by  additional  popu- 
lation.t  Seville  henceforward  became  the  station  which 
the  Castilian  Court  adopted  as  its  chief  residence. 

More  sorrowing  than  satisfied  on  account  of  these 
victories,  to  the  attainment  of  which  he  had  so  largely 
contributed,  the  King  of  Granada  returned  to  his  Capital. 
"  Well  did  he  know  that  the  aggrandizement  and  pros- 
perity of  the  Christians  would  in  the  end  effect  the  ruin 
of  the  Moslem  State;  and  his  sole  consolation  arose 

*  I)e  Maries,  torn.  iii.  p.  38. 
f  Comle,  torn.  iii.  cap.  vi. 
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from   a  cherished   hope   that  their   great   power,  some    Annal.  o 
day  or  other  passing  into  the  hands  of  a  new  master, 
would  fall  to  pieces  by  its  own  weight;  for  he  felt  entire 
assurance  that  God  would  never  abandon  his  own."* 
He  was  received  in  Granada  with  enthusiastic  joy  ;  and 
during  the  intervals  of  repose  permitted   to  him,    he 
encouraged  the  Arts  of  Peace  among  his   subjects  by 
offering  numerous  prizes,  bounties,  and  immunities  to 
various  branches  of  industry.     Among  those  who  par- 
took of  his  encouragement  are  especially  noticed,  agri-  Wise  inter, 
culturists,   breeders  of  horses,  manufacturers  of  arms,  ™ 
weavers,  and  cap-makers.     To  so  great  perfection  did  he  ^(^^ar 
raise  the  silk  fabrics  of  Granada,  that  they  rivalled  those 
of  Syria.     A  portion  of  his  time  was  devoted  to  the  per- 
sonal instruction  of  his  three  sons.     History   was  his 
own  favourite  study,  and  he  delighted  much  in  gardens 
and  the  culture  of  choice  flowers.     Nor  must  it  be  for- 
gotten that  to  the  magnificence  and  good  taste  of  Alhamar 
is  owing  the  foundation  of  that  structure,  which  still, 
after  the  lapse  of  six  centuries,  above  all  others  evinces 
the  wealth,  the  splendour,  and  the  architectural  refine- 
ment possessed  by  the  Moors  of  the  XIHth  Century. 
It  was,  perhaps,  from  the  King  by  whom   it  was  first  Foundation 
projected,  and  under  whose  frequent  inspection  it  greatly  of  the  Al- 
advanced,  that  the  Alhamra  derived  its  name.t  hamra. 

The  career  of  Ferdinand's  victories  \vas  terminated 
only  by  his  death.J  and  Alhamar  then  anxiously  hastened 
to  renew  with  Alfonso  X.  the  alliance  which  had  been  Alfonso  X. 
observed  with  mutual  fidelity  during  the   reign  of  his      A.  D. 
predecessor.     Alfonso,   who,    like    Sancho  of  Navarre,      1252. 
(and,    in    the  same   sense,  although  in   this  instance, 
also  not  less  than  in  the  other,  the  surname  has  been 
misinterpreted,)   obtained    the   title    of    El   Sabio,    is  El  Sabio. 
spoken  of  in    terms  of  high  honour  by  the  Arabian 
Chroniclers.     "  This  King,"  they  say,  "  was  very  gene- 
rous, very  wise,  of  great  goodness,  and  of  noble  temper 
in  all   his  actions."^      He  received  the  condolences  of 
the  Moslem  King  graciously,  and  ere  long  summoned 
him  to  perform  his  feudal  service  in  the  siege  of  Xerez. 
Alhamar  obeyed  ;   but  some  words  which  escaped  him 
during  his   preparations,  sufficiently  evinced  the  bitter- 
ness of  spirit  with  which  he  regarded  his  compulsory 
vassalage,  and  the  vivid   anticipations   of  future  inde- 
pendence, which  he  still  secretly  cherished  :  "  How  con- 
tracted and   miserable  would  be  this  lile  of  ours,  were  Conquest  of 
not  our  hopes  so  enlarged  and  expanded !"     By  the  Xerri. 
aid  of  the    Moslem  troops,  Xerez  was  annexed  to  the      A.  D. 
dominion  of  Castile.  1254. 

It  was  to  Gascony  that  Alfonso   next  looked  for  the  Abortive 
gratification  of  bis  ambition.     That  Province  had  been  attempt  nn 
weaned  from  attachment  to  its  English  masters  by  the  ^.a8 
tyranny  of  its  Governor,  Simon  de  Montfort ;  and  when  j,(*' 
the  discontented  Nobles  sought  protection  from  the  King  fcn 
of  Castile,  he   readily  supplied  them  with  both  troops  with  Elea 
and  money.     The  activity  of  Henry  III  ,  who  hastened  nor  of  Car 
in  person  to  his  invaded  territory,  frustrated  Alfonso's  tlle- 
views  of  conquest;  and  the  hostile  relations  of  England 
with  Castile  were  converted    into  a  close  alliance.     Al- 
fonso bestowed  the  hand  of  his  sister  Kleanoron  Henry's 
son,   afterwards    Edward    I. ;    and    the    dowry    of  the 
Bride  was  the  abandonment   of  the   empty   claim  oil 

*  Conde,  torn.  iii.  cap.  vi.  p.  37. 

Id.  ib.  p.  38.     See  an  account  of  the  AIJIAMRA  in  our  Mtteti- 


J  San  Fernaudo  received  Canonization  from  Clement  X.  in  1671. 
y  Id.  ib.  p.  3'J. 
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1257. 


to  free  him- 
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A.  D. 

1261. 

Seditions  in 
Castile. 


Gascony,  and  the  more  substantial   appendage   of  the 
Duchies  of  Ponthieu  and  Montreuil. 

The  delusive  hope  which  Alfonso  entertained,  during 
more  than  twenty  years,  of  securing  the  long  vacant  Im- 
perial Crown,  was  generated  in  the  first  instance  by  his 
descent  from  the  Emperor  Philip  of  Suabia.*  His 
many  noble  qualities,  if  weighed  in  the  balance  against 
the  wealth  of  his  equally  shadowy  competitor,  Richard 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  ought  to  have  ensured  his  triumph  ; 
but  Alfonso  was  too  perpetually  occupied  by  troubles  in 
his  hereditary  dominions  to  have  leisure  to  assert  by 
arms  a  claim  to  his  elective  dignity.  When  death,  by 
removing  the  English  Prince,  seemed  to  place  the 
sceptre  of  Germany  within  the  grasp  of  the  King  of 
Castile,  his  ambitious  dream  was  for  ever  dissipated  by 
the  final  elevation  of  Rodolph  of  Hapsburg;  and  much, 
perhaps,  of  the  domestic  seditions  which  harassed  his 
latter  years  may  be  attributed  to  the  discontent  awak- 
ened by  his  fruitless  chase  of  foreign  aggrandizement.! 

Alhamar,  when  called  upon,  furnished  his  contingent 
for  the  subjugation  of  Algarve ;  "a  rich,  strong,  and 
populous  Country,  of  mild  and  delicious  climate. "J  But 
the  King  of  Granada,  no  doubt,  even  at  that  time,  felt 
his  own  increasing  power,  for  he  meditated  an  attempt 
to  throw  off  the  Castilian  yoke.  While  visiting  his 
Provinces  and  putting  his  frontier  towns  in  a  state  of 
defence,  he  plainly  "  foresaw  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
cult to  protract  his  friendship  with  the  Christians  much 
longer.  They  were  indeed  his  natural  enemies;  slight 
occasion  would  move  them  to  violence  and  wrong  ;  and 
what  is  there  which  can  purge  wormwood  of  its  bitterness, 
or  produce  grapes  from  thorns  ?"§  Without  openly  re- 
nouncing his  allegiance,  therefore,  he  entered  into  secret 
engagements  with  the  Walies  of  the  chief  towns  from 
Xerez  to  Murcia ;  and  when  they  rose  simultaneously 
on  an  appointed  day,  and  put  to  flight  or  massacred  the 
Christian  garrisons,  Alhamar  declined  assisting  in  their 
reduction,  on  motives  of  "  Religion  and  Policy."  A 
long  and  desultory  War  ensued  ;  in  the  course  of  which 
the  conquest  of  Murcia  by  the  Aragonese,  and  disunion 
^mong  the  Moors,  frustrated  the  bright  hope  which 
Alhamar  had  encouraged,  of  wholly  emancipating  him- 
self from  his  thraldom  to  Castile.  The  Walies  of  Ma- 
laga, of  Guadis,  and  of  Gomarez  revolted  against  him, 
and  were  assisted  by  Alfonso ;  who,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  abandoned  by  many  of  his  own  discontented  Nobles, 
headed  by  one  of  his  brothers,  the  Infante  Philip. 
Those  fugitives  were  received  in  Granada  with  open 
arms,  and  their  services  were  tendered  and  accepted  in 
all  enterprises  which  did  not  bring  them  into  collision 
with  their  own  Countrymen.  With  a  few  intervals  of 
short  and  unsubstantial  Peace,  hostilities  continued  be- 
tween Granada  and  Castile  during  the  remainder  of  the 
life  of  Alhamar.  Hours,  it  is  said,  rolled  on,  and  years 
passed  away,  in  a  war  which  appeared  to  be  without 
end,  till  he  adopted  an  expedient  not  less  perilous  to 
himself  than  to  his  enemies,  and  invited  the  King  of 
Morocco  to  make  a  new  descent  upon  Europe  in  his 

*  Beatrix,  mother  of  Alfonso,  was  daughter  of  Philip. 

f  The  transactions  during  the  interregnum  in  the  Empire  are 
treated  more  fully  at  the  close  of  Chapter  Ixxvii. 

|  A  passage  in  Conde  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  cannon  were 
known  and  used  by  the  garrison  of  Niebla  during  this  campaign. 
Besides  the  stones  and  darts  which  they  hurled  from  their  engines, 
it  is  added,  lanzaban  tiros  de  trueno  con  fuego.  torn.  iii.  p.  42,  It  is 
difficult  to  apply  these  words  unless  to  fire  arms. 

$  Conde,  torn.  iii.  p.  43. 


From 
A.   I). 

1109. 
to 

A.  D. 

1295. 


behalf.     Before  the  evil  consequences  which   this   mis-  Annalg  cf 
taken  policy  were  certain  to  produce  could  be  developed   sPain  an<7 
by  the  arrival  of  the  Africans,  a  sudden  and  painful  dis- 
order   had  terminated   the   days   of  Alhamar.     While 
awaiting  the  event  of  his  application  to   the  King  of 
Morocco  "  between  fear  and  hope,"  he  received  intelli- 
gence that  the  rebel  Walies  had  daringly  crossed   his 
frontiers.     Overcome  by  fury,  he  resolved  at  all  hazards 
to  strike  an  immediate  blow  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances  of  his   chief  officers,  who   strove   in  vain    to  Alhamar 
pacify  his  wrath,  he  issued  from  his  Capital  attended  by  invites  the 
the  flower  of  his  troops  and   by  his  Castilian  visitors.  Africans- 
An  evil  omen  marked  his  outset;  the  first  horseman 
who  marched  in  the  van  shivered  his  lance  as  he  passed 
under   the  City  gate  :  and  although  a   natural   cause 
might  be  assigned  to  the  accident,  which  arose  from  the 
soldier's  negligence  in  not  having  lowered  his  spear  as 
he  approached  the  arch,  the  Arabs,  misled  by  the  event, 
have  persisted  in  recording  it  as  a  melancholy  augury. 
After  a  few  hours'  march,   the  King  was  seized  with  in-  His  illness 
disposition,  which  increased  so  rapidly  and  severely,  that 
he  was  borne  back  towards  the  City  in  a  litter.     Before 
he  could  reach  the  walls,  his  pains  had  become  so  acute 
that  the  Physicians  ordered  his  tent  to  be  pitched  by  the 
way  side ;  and  perplexed  by  the  symptoms,  knew   not 
what  to  do.     The  Infante  Philip  stood  over  his  couch, 
and   while    all   the  bystanders    lamented   their   dying  and  death. 
Sovereign  as  a  father,  he  breathed  his  last  at  the  hour  of     A.  D. 
evening  prayer.*  .  1273. 

His  son  Mohammed  II.  was  proclaimed  King  of  Mohammed 
Granada  without  opposition  :  and  a  singular  incident  H. 
which  occurred  not  long  after  his  accession  led  to  a 
temporary  reconciliation  with  Castile,  Philip  was  not 
the  only  brother  of  Alfonso  who  had  fled  from  his  Court, 
and  had  taken  refuge  with  the  enemies  of  his  Faith. 
Nearly  twenty  years  before  the  events  which  we  are  Story  of  the 
now  relating,  the  Infante  Henry,  on  some  private  dis- 
gust,  rivalry  as  is  said  in  an  amour,  applied  to  Alhamar 
for  assistance.  The  Moorish  King,  at  that  time  being 
reluctant  to  commit  himself  with  Alfonso,  declined  to 
afford  an  asylum  in  his  own  Court  to  the  Princely  emi- 
grant ;  but  at  the  same  recommending  him  to  pass  over 
to  Africa,  secretly  furnished  him  with  introductions  to 
the  favour  of  the  King  of  Tunis.  Whether  that  King 
was  wearied  of  his  guest,  whether  the  circumstance 
which  we  are  about  to  relate  was  really  accidental,  or 
whether  Henry  sought  a  pretext  to  bring  his  long  expa- 
triation to  a  close,  it  is  not  possible  now  to  determine  ; 
but  he  re-appeared  unexpectedly  in  his  brother's  pre- 
sence, and  sought  and  obtained  pardon.  He  related 
that  one  morning  while  he  was  expecting  the  King  of 
Tunis  to  accompany  him  to  the  chase,  and  was  waiting 
his  arrival  in  a  Court  of  the  Palace,  he  found  himself, 
he  knew  not  how,  beset  by  two  Lions  belonging  to  the 
Prince's  menagerie.  When  he  had  drawn  his  sword  in 
his  defence,  the  Lions,  he  said,  had  not  courage  to  attack 
him  ;  and  he  unconcernedly  left  them  in  the  Court,  after 
giving  their  keeper  a  caution  to  watch  them  for  the 
future  with  greater  care.  Notwithstanding  the  fearless- 

*  Notwithstanding  the  minuteness  i'n  Conde's  details  of  the  last 
moments  of  Alhamar,  no  suspicion  is  expressed  of  poison ;  yet  the 
suddenness  of  his  attack,  the  speed  with  which  it  advanced  to  a 
fatal  close,  the  agonies  which  he  endured,  the  inability  of  the  Phy- 
sicians to  mitigate  the  symptoms,  and  the  vomiio  de  sangre  y  con- 
vulsion in  which  it  terminated,  taken  in  conjunction  with  the  poli- 
tical circumstances  of  the  time,  tend  to  create  a  belief  that  he  may 
have  fallen  a  victim  to  treachery. 
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History,  ness  which  he  thus  displayed  in  the  very  moment  of 
danger,  and  the  excuses  of  the  King  of  Tunis,  who  stre- 
nuously denied  any  evil  intention,  the  Infante  discreetly 
resolved  to  withdraw  from  a  protection  in  which  he 
could  no  longer  confide  ;  and  hastening  back  to  Spain, 
he  intimated  the  probability  of  an  African  invasion; 
and  denounced  the  policy  which,  by  espousing  the  cause 
of  the  rebel  Walies,  had  driven  the  King  of  Granada 
into  close  alliance  with  Morocco. 

Alfonso  perceived  his  error,  and  opening  negotiations 
tween  Cas-  wjth  his  brother  Philip  and  the  Castiiian  refugees  in 
tile  and  Qranada,  through  thoir  mediation  concluded  a  Peace 
Mohammed  witn  Mohammed.  The  Moorish  King  was  persuaded  to 
II.  visits  accompany  the  exiles  on  their  return  to  Seville  ;  his  re- 
sidence in  that  City  was  distinguished  by  a  continued 
series  of  banquets,  spectacles,  and  festivities  ;  he  re- 
ceived Knighthood  according  to  the  forms  of  Spanish 
chivalry ;  and  but  for  an  unworthy  stratagem,  by  which 
a  slight  advantage  was  purchased  for  a  season  at  the 
expense  of  a  bloody  and  lingering  War,  it  is  likely  that 
his  permanent  alliance  might  have  been  secured.  The 
Stratagem  part  which  we  have  before  noticed  as  taken  by  Alfonso's 
of  Jolante.  Quecn,  Jolante,  in  the  disposal  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Murcia,  has  already  exhibited  her  as  a  political  intri- 
guante ;  and  she  now  engaged  to  entrap  her  unsuspicious 
guest  into  an  indiscreet  concession.  Mohammed, 
in  the  flower  of  youth,  of  elegant  person  and  de- 
meanour, and  priding  himself  upon  the  facility  with 
which  he  spoke  the  Castiiian  Tongue,  was  a  frequent  and 
a  favourite  visitor  in  the  Queen's  apartments.  On  one 
occasion,  when  he  little  supposed  that  grave  affairs  of 
State  were  likely  to  become  subjects  of  conversation, 
Jolante  playfully  requested  from  him  a  boon  ;  and  when 
lie  had  promised  assent  with  ready  gallantry,  he  was 
surprised  to  find  himself  engaged  to  grant  a  year's  truce 
to  the  rebel  Walies.  The  King  at  once  detected  the 
base  advantage  which  had  been  taken  of  his  simple  and 
confiding  ingenuousness:  the  Walies,  unsupported  by 
Castile,  were  already  in  his  power :  but  a  year's  delay 
would  enable  them  to  recover  strength  and  to  form 
alliances  ;  perhaps  would  again  place  them  under  the 
shield  of  Alfonso's  alliance.  Nevertheless,  he  had 
pledged  his  Royal  word,  and  honour  compelled  him  to 
abide  by  the  promise  out  of  which  he  had  been  swindled. 
Dissembling  his  indignation,  he  parted  from  Alfonso  on 
terms  of  apparent  cordiality;  but  well  convinced  that 
the  policy  upon  which  Castile  acted  was  to  keep  him  in 
perpetual  embroilment  with  his  Walies,  he  determined 
upon  their  suppression  at  all  risks,  so  soon  as  the  Truce 
Mohammed  to  which  he  had  agreed  should  expire.  For  that  pur- 
-  pose,  he  renewed  his  Father's  negotiation  with  Morocco; 
and  having  engaged  to  place  in  the  possession  of  King 
Abn  Yusuf  the  two  important  ports  of  Algebras  and 
Tarifa,  the  very  keys  of  Andalusia,  large  succours  were 
promptly  despatched  to  him  at  the  appointed  time. 

No  sooner  had  a  force  of  seventeen  thousand  Africans 
disembarked  on  the  coast  of  Andalusia,  than  all  Spain 
was  struck  with  terror.  The  Walies,  na'.irally  appre- 
hensive that  the  first  blow  would  be  directed  against 
themselves,  lost  not  a  moment  in  tendering  submission 
and  returning  to  obedience  ;  and  when  Abn  Yusuf  fol- 
lowed his  vanguard  with  an  innumerable  host,  the 
Christians  were  the  sole  objects  against  whom  the  arma- 
ment could  be  directed.  At  the  moment  of  invasion, 
Alfonso  himself  was  absent  in  France,  whither  he  had 
repaired  to  urge  to  the  Pope  his  unceasing  suit  for  the 
Imperial  Crown.  Nunio,  the  Governor  of  Ecija,  ac- 
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cepted  battle  from  the  Moslems,  although  their  force  Annals  of 
more  than  twice  exceeded  that  under  his  command  ;  and  Spain  ami 
the  loss  nf  his  own  life  and  those  of  more  than  eight  : 

thousand  of  his  followers  was  the  result  of  his  presump-  v— ~. ' 

tion.     "  I  send  you  the  head  of  the  Christian  General," 
wrote  Abn  Yusuf  to  the   King   of  Granada,    "much        '     ' 
rather  would  I  have  taken  him  alive,  and   have  sent         fo 
him  to  you  in  fetters  !"   Mohammed  received  the  present       A    D 
with  feelings  of  deep  regret ;  he  had  been  well  acquainted      |  .jg^ 
with  Nunio   during  his  visit   at  Seville,  and   tenderly  Defeat  of 
lamented  him  as  a  friend.      He  gave  orders  for  the  em-  the  Casti- 
balment   of   the    head,    inclosed    it  in   a   rich    silver  Hans, 
casket,  and  despatched  it  to  the  friends  of  the  deceased 
at  Cordova,  in  order  that  it  might  receive  honourable 
interment. 

A  second   defeat  of  the   Castilians    placed    Sancho,  Second 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  the  hands  of  the  conquerors  ;  ddta*. 
and  a  dispute  arose  between  the  Africans  and  the  Anda-  Captureand 
lusians  respecting  the  disposal  of  the   prisoner,  which  mur<1" of 
threatened  a  bloody  termination.     Each   party  claimed  A*chbtshoi> 
the  illustrious  captive  as  its  own  prize,  and  loud  taunts  Of  Toledo. 
and  bitter  menaces  appeared  a  prelude  to  blows,  when  a 
Chief  of  the  House  of  Granada,  couching  his  lance  and 
clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  pierced  the  innocent  cause  of 
the  quarrel  through  the  heart.     "  Never,"  he  cried,  as  he 
struck  the  blow,  "can  God  endure  rhe  loss  of  so  many 
brave  warriors  as  are  here  for  the  sake  of  an  unbeliev- 
ing dog !"     The    Barbarians   satisfied    themselves    by 
claiming  portions  of  the  mutilated  body  of  their  fallen 
enemy;   his   head  was    obtained   by  the  Africans,    his 
right  hand  by  the  Andalusians :   but  his  death  was  not 
unrevenged,  and  the  first  check  which   the   Moors  re- 
ceived occurred  on  the  day  following  this  savage,  cold- 
blooded, and  unprovoked  murder. 

A   powerful    gathering   of   the    Christians,  and    the 
presence    of  a  fleet  which    intercepted  communication 
with    Africa,  induced   Abn  Yusuf,  now  enriched    with  The  Afri- 
spoil  and  anxious  for  its  retention,  to  negotiate  sepa-  cans  treat 
rately ;  and   he  concluded   a  Truce  for  two  years  with  *"I**»*«ljr« 
Alfonso,  greatly  to  the  surprise  and  indignation  of  the      A>  ^ 
King  of  Granada.     Nevertheless,  at  the  expiration  of 
that  Truce,  we  find  the  Castilians  again  in  arms,  and 
unsuccessfully   pressing    the    siege    of  Alge<jiras,    the 
strong  hold  in  which  the  Africans  had  concentrated  their 
chief  force.      Hostilities   continued,    till    events  of    a  War  re- 
domestic  nature  in  the  Court  of  Alfonso  produced  one  newet^ 
of  the  most  singular  among  the  many  Revolutions  which       A<  D_' 
belong  to  this  perpL-xed  and  rapidly  varying  History. 

The  demise  of  the  eldest  son  of  Alfonso,  Fernando 
de  la  Cerda,*  had  given  rise  to  a  disputed  claim  con- 
cerning  the  succession  to  the  throne  of  Castile.  The  A.  :>. 
Roman  Law,  which  Alfonso  had  recently  incorporated  1276'. 
into  his  own  system  of  Jurisprudence,  assigned  the  right 
to  the  two  sons  of  the  deceased  Infante  The  Code  of 
the  Wisigoths,  on  the  other  hand,  preferred  Alfonso's 
next  son;  and  as  Don  Sancho  was  eminently  popular, 
and  had  obtained  great  distinction  in  the  late  Wars,  the 
Cortes  pronounced  a  decision  in  his  favour.  It  was  not 
likely  that  such  an  arrangement  would  be  satisfactory 
to  Philippe  III.  of  France,  whose  sister  Blanche  was 
De  la  Cerda's  widow.  Little,  indeed,  was  to  be  dreaded 
from  the  arms  of  that  weak  Prince  ;  but  his  constantly 
repeated  expostulations  so  far  prevailed  upon  Alfonso, 

*  Cerda,  a  brittle,  with  which  a  mole  on  Ferdinand's  shuulile r 
is  said  to  have  been  ornamented;  or  atf  Captain  John  Stevens 
somewhat  quaintly  renders  Mariana,  "  that  is  of  the  Hair,  because 
of  long  Hair  which  grew  upon  hut  back."  Book  xiii.  ch.  v. 
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History,  that  he  suggested  the  dismemberment  of  Murcia  from 
his  Crown  as  a  provision  for  the  excluded  Princes.  The 
Cortes  angrily  rejected  the  proposition ;  and  Sancho, 
profiting"  by  their  discontent,  not  only  aimed  at  the 
future  succession  to  his  Father's  Crown,  but  treache- 
rously and  unnaturally  sought  its  immediate  attainment. 
So  craftily  were  his  designs  projected,  that  when  the  aged 
King  called  upon  his  Nobles  for  support,  he  was  met 
by  almost  universal  defection,  and  in  the  end  was  form- 
ally deposed.  His  brother  Kings  of  Portugal,  Navarre, 
and  Aragon  professed  neutrality  :  the  King  of  Granada 
openly  allied  himself  with  Sancho ;  and  the  disconso- 
late Monarch,  thus  abandoned  by  all  to  whom  he  might 
of  Alfonso,  reasonably  look  for  assistance,  was  compelled  to  the  des- 
He  allies  perate  resolution  of  applying  to  Abn  Yusuf.  The  Kingof 
Morocco  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  thus  afforded 
him  of  intimately  mingling  with  the  politics  of  Christian 
Spain.  Marching  with  a  large  force  from  Alge9iras  he 
besieged  Cordova,  into  which  Sancho  had  thrown  him- 
self; repulsed  the  cavalry  of  Mohammed  advancing  to 
its  relief;  and  proceeded  to  Seville,  almost  the  only 
City  which  had  not  disclaimed  Alfonso's  rule,  where  he 
was  splendidly  entertained  while  concerting  future  ope- 
rations. This  anomalous  alliance,  however,  carried 
within  itself  the  seeds  of  its  own  destruction.  The 
Christians  soon  accused  Abn  Yusuf  of  insincerity, 
and  suspected  that  he  was  waiting  upon  occasion  till 
lie  felt  strong  enough  to  throw  off  the  mask.  It  is  far 
from  improbable  that  he  entertained  hopes  of  conquest 
for  himself  in  Andalusia  ;  and  it  is  but  natural  to  sup- 
pose that  he  was  repugnant  to  shed  the  blood  of  his 
own  brethren  in  the  cause  of  a  Christian.  Certain  it  is 
that  he  avoided  every  movement  which  might  have  led 
to  a  pitched  battle  with  the  army  of  Granada ;  and  that 
he  mitigated  as  much  as  possible  the  horrors  of  war 
when  he  was  compelled  to  enter  its  territory.  Mutual 
d'sgust  ensued,  and  the  confederacy  was  dissolved.  The 
Castilians,  indeed,  either  terrified  by  a  menace  of  Ex- 
communication which  the  Pope  at  length  directed 
against  the  contumacious  Rebels,  and  the  Interdict  under 
which  he  absolutely  placed  the  Kingdom,  had  begun  to 
awaken  to  a  sense  of  duty  ;  and  Sancho  himself,  per- 
ceiving that  his  party  was  falling  away,  was  not  back- 
ward in  seeking  reconciliation.  In  the  first  bitterness 
of  his  wrath,  Alfonso  had  cursed  his  rebellious  son;  but 
his  temper  was  far  from  obdurate ;  the  suffering  and 
anxiety  resulting  from  the  painful  contests  in  which  he 
had  been  so  long  engaged,  no  doubt  accelerated  his  end ; 
Alfonso  X.  yet  before  his  death  he  had  pardoned  Sancho's  want  of 
A-  D-  duty,  although  he  did  not  revoke  a  Will  by  which  he 
had  bequeathed  the  Crown  in  the  first  instance  to  the 
Infantes  de  la  Cerda,  and  in  failure  of  their  issue  to  the 
Kings  of  France. 

The  course  of  our  brief  narrative  will  have  sufficiently 
shown,  that  it  was  not  to  any  superior  skill  in  the  Art 
of  Government  that  Alfonso  X.  is  indebted  for  the 
title  by  which  he  is  known  to  posterity.  His  reputation 
for  wisdom  arises  from  other  causes  ;  and  there  seems 
little  justice  in  impugning  the  belief  which  assigns  to 
him  great  superiority  in  intellectual  acquirements  over 
most  of  his  contemporaries.  The  Siete  Parlidas,  so 
called  from  its  sevenfold  division,  the  most  enlightened 
Code  of  the  Middle  Ages,  was  compiled  and  promulgated 
under  his  auspices;  and  the  personal  share  which  he  bore 
in  its  arrangement  was  at  least  as  great,  perhaps  much 
greater,  than  that  which  belongs  to  other  Sovereigns,simi- 
iarly  recorded  by  History  as  the  Fosterers  of  Jurisprudence 
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— to  Justinian,  to  Frederic,  or  to  Napoleon.  Theadminis-    Annals  of 
tration  of  the  Laws  was  as  materially  improved  by  him    Spain  and 
as  were  the  Laws  themselves ;  and  he  not  only  established    Portugal, 
tribunals  to  which  his  subjects  might  repair  with  con-  v"— ^"~ ^ 
fidence  of  equitable  treatment,  but  he  vigilantly  super- 
intended their  decisions  by  frequently  presiding  at  them. 
The  Poems  of  Alfonso  are  kno  vn  to  posterity  only  by 
name  ;  but  their  merits  have  been  highly  extolled.     If 
the  Cronica  General  de  Espana  ascribed   to    him  be 
really  the  Work  of  his  pen,  he  had  no  mean  powers  as  Thec'odeof 
a  collector  of  Historical  facts;  and  his   Astronomical  Alfonso  X. 
Tables    confessedly    give  him   high  rank  among   the  His  Poems, 
cultivators  of  Mathematical  Science.     To  have  trodden  C1*ronicle 
so  wide  and  varied  a  range  in  Letters  would  confer  and  4s!ro~ 
celebrity  on  a  Recluse  whose  life  had  been  dedicated  Tables, 
in    tranquillity  to   the   undisturbed  pursuit   of  study. 
That  it  should  have  been  performed  by  a  King  whose 
entire  reign  was  distracted  by  foreign  war  or  Civil  com- 
motion, cannot  but  excite  astonishment;  and  after  detrac- 
tion, which  has  been  busy  with  the  name  of  Alfonso, 
has  done  its  utmost,  that  name  is  not  to  be  pronounced 
without  respect. 

Notwithstanding  the  exclusion  of  Sancho  IV.  from 
the  Crown  by  his  Father's  Will,  his  claim  was  unhe- 
sitatingly recognised  by  the  Cortes.  His  reign  offers 
few  events  of  interest ;  it  was  disturbed  by  the  preten- 
sions of  the  sons  of  De  la  Cerda,  espoused  by  France  and 
Aragon ;  and  by  the  restless  ambition  of  his  own  brother 
Juan,  who  was  in  almost  perpetual  revolt.  One  of  Juan's  Sancho  IV. 
partisans,  Don  Lope  de  Haro,  was  put  to  death  in  the 
King's  own  presence,  in  his  Palace  at  Valladolid ;  and 
another  incident  connected  with  the  Infante's  History  is 
memorable  as  a  sample  of  Castilian  firmness.  Morocco 
was  the  customary  refuge  of  a  discontented  Spaniard  ; 
and  Juan,  having  taken  refuge  in  that  Court,  obtained  incident  at 
from  the  Moorish  King  a  band  of  five  thousand  horse,  the  siege  of 
crossed  the  Strait,  and  invested  Tarifa.  One  of  the  Tarifa. 
Pages  in  his  service  was  a  son  of  Perez  de  Gusman 
commander  of  the  besieged  town  ;  and  Juan  barba- 
rously informed  the  Father  that  unless  he  consented  to 
surrender,  the  youth  should  surely  die.  Gusman  in 
answer  drew  his  sword,  and  throwing  it  from  the  ram- 
parts bade  the  Infante  use  it  as  the  instrument  of  exe- 
cution. The  monster  fulfilled  his  threat,  and  launched 
the  head  of  his  innocent  victim  within  the  city,  from 
one  of  his  engines.  The  shout  which  accompanied  the 
savage  act  called  the  Governor  from  table,  and  when 
he  learned  its  cause,  having  remarked  with  apparent 
unconcern  that  he  feared  the  enemy  had  scaled  the  walls, 
he  resumed  his  seat.  Hopeless  of  subduing  an  enemy 
who  thus  manifested  that  he  had  unloosed  all  ties 
excepting  those  which  bound  him  to  his  Country,  the 
Moors  raised  the  siege  and  withdrew.  Sancho  acknow- 
ledged the  service  by  a  Letter  written  in  his  own  hand, 
in  which  he  compared  the  sacrifice  made  by  Gusman  to 
that  of  Abraham ;  and  annexed  to  his  name  in  perpe- 
tuity the  title  of  El  Bueno,  "  the  Good."  The  Royal 
Grant  conferring  this  honour  still  existed  when  Mariana 
wrote,  in  the  possession  of  the  Dukes  of  Medina  Si- 
donia,  the  descendants  of  Don  Gusman.  After  an  un-  Death  of 
quiet  reign  of  eleven  years,  Sancho  died,  leaving  the  Sancho  IV. 
prospect  of  a  not  less  turbulent  monarchy  to  his  eldest 
son  Ferdinand,  then  a  child  only  nine  years  of  age. 
The  events  of  his  Government  will  form  part  of  a  suc- 
ceeding Chapter.*  

*  Conde,  torn.  iii.  p.  78.     Mariana,  book  xiv.  ch.  x. 
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History.  WHILE  Richard  I.  was  pursuing  in  the  fields  of  Pales- 
tine that  career  of  brilliant  but  useless  achievement, 
which  has  been  traced  in  the  narrative  of  the  THIRD 
CRUSADE,  his  own  dominions  were  the  prey  of  domestic 
and  foreign  treason.  The  Chancellor,  William  Long- 
champ,  Bishop  of  Ely,  to  whom,  in  conjunction  with 
Hugh  Pudsey,  Bishop  of  Durham,  the  King  had  com- 
mitted the  government  of  England  during  his  absence, 
Disordered  proved  rapacjous  and  tyrannical.*  He  not  only  con- 
EngUnd  trived  to  desPoil  his  colleague  of  all  share  in  the  Re- 
during  the  gency ;  but  also  disgusted  the  whole  Body  of  the  No- 
absence  of  bility  and  People  by  his  insolence  and  extortions.  The 
Richard  I.  p,,bljc  hatred  provoked  by  this  mal-administration  was 
Intrigues  of  artfully  fomented  by  the  intrigues  of  Richard's  own 
his  brother  brother,  the  infamous  John.  The  hopes  of  that  Prince 
had  been  raised  by  the  probability  that  the  King  would 
perish  in  a  warfare  and  climate,  which  hail  ever  proved 
fatal  to  the  far  greater  portion  of  the  noblest  as  well  as 
the  lowliest  champions  of  the  Cross.  In  the  event  of 
Richard's  death,  the  succession  to  his  dominions  would 
devolve  by  right  on  an  infant,  Arthur, — 'the  orphan  son 
of  Geoffrey,  an  elder  brother  of  John, — whom  the  King 
had  already  publicly  recognised  as  his  heir  presumptive, 
and  betrothed  accordingly  by  Treaty  to  the  daughter  of 
Tancred  of  Sicily. t  But  the  title  of  a  defenceless  child 
might  easily  be  set  aside;  and  if  the  desired  occasion 

*  Richard  had  created  Longchamp  Chief  Justiciary  of  England ; 
but  had  given  the  Bishop  of  Durham  jurisdiction  North  of  the  Hum. 
ber.  He  had  also  induced  the  Pope  to  name  Longchamp  as  his 
Legate  for  England  and  Scotland  ;  wishing,  says  Hoveden,  to  exalt 
him  above  all  the  Clergy  as  well  as  Laity  of  the  Realm.  Thi» 
union  of  temporal  and  spiritual  authority  in  the  person  of  the 
Chancellor,  was  calculated  to  excite  the  jealousy  of  the  Ecclesiasti- 
cal Body,  and  may  account  in  part  for  the  vituperation  of  Monkish 
Chroniclers :  but  the  administration  of  Longchamp  was  evidently 
oppressive.  Hoveclen  is  very  violent  against  him,  declaring,  c/erttm 
tt  popnium  opprimebat,  con  f undent  fasque  nefasque.  Hoveden,  (Ed. 
Savile,  Scriptores  post  Btrlam,)  p.  379.  One  charge  against  him 
is  amusing :  that  he  visited  the  Religious  houses  in  his  Legatine 
authority,  tanta  superfluitate  hominum,et  equorum,  et  canum,  tt  avium, 
that  a  Monastery  in  which  he  passed  a  single  night  scarcely  re- 
covered the  expense  of  his  entertainment  in  three  years,  p.  387. 

f  Nothing  can  be  more  explicit  than  this  recognition  of  Ar- 
thur in  the  Treaty  with  Tancred,  printed  in  Rymer  (Fadera,  Ed. 
llda,  Tonson,  A.  D.  1727,  vol  i.  p.  66.)  and  in  which  Richard  calls 
him,  ftarissimum  ncpotem  nostrum  et  heeredem,  si  forte  sine  prole 
n...v  obire  conligerit.  And  again,  (p.  67.)  Si  mitem  nobis  sine  hcere- 
r/ihus  decedent ibus,  ipte  ad  Regnum  nostrum  htereditartn  jure  perv*- 
nerit,  Sfc. 


should  present  itself,  John  had  resolved  to  seize   the 
Crown. 

As  therefore  the  possession  of  the  reins  of  govern- 
ment by  the  Chancellor  threatened  to  oppose  the  great- 
est obstacle  to  his  success,  he  spared  no  endeavour  to 
effect  the  removal  of  that  minister  ;  and  his  designs  were 
assisted,  both  by  the  usual  disorders  of  a  Feudal  Consti- 
tution, and  by  the  oppressive  conduct  of  Longchamp  him- 
self. While  the  latter  was  besieging  the  Castle  of  Lincoln, 
which  he  wished  to  wrest  from  the  hands  of  its  Governor, 
John  surprised  two  more  of  the  Royal  fortresses  ;   and 
the  Chancellor,  thus  weakened,  was  compelled  to  com- 
promise for  the  retention  of  his  functions  as  Regent,  by 
surrendering  several  other  places  of  strength  belonging 
to  the  Crown,  into  the  hands  of  different  Barons,  under 
oath  to  hold  them  for  Richard  during  his  life,  and  in 
case  of  his  death  to  deliver  them  to  John.     Longchamp 
was  soon  afterwards  involved  in  a  still   more  dangerous 
collision  with  a  Member  of  his  own  Order,  as  welt  as  of 
the  Royal  Blood.     This  was  the  Archbishop  of  York, 
natural  brother  of  the  King :  from  whom  Richard,  in 
the  indulgence  of  an  ancient  enmity,  had  extorted  an 
oath  that  he  would  not  enter  England  for  three  years ; 
but  who  now,  despite  of  that  obligation,  landed  from 
the  Continent  to  take  possession  of  his  See.     In  the 
struggle  to  enforce  the  Royal  prohibition,  Longchamp 
was  deserted  by  the  Prelates  and  Barons  of  the  Realm, 
to  whose  judgment  he  had  offered  to  submit.     At  a 
Great  Council  held  at  Reading,  under  the  instigation  of 
John,  and   upon  the  pretended  sanction  of  Letters  ob- 
tained from  Richard  in  Sicily,  the  Chancellor  was  re- 
moved from  the  administration  ;  one  of  his  enemies, 
the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  was  placed  at  the  head  of  • 
Regency  ;  and  the  Archbishop  of  York  was  permitted 
to  reside  in  the  Kingdom.     As  a  consequence  of  these 
acts,  Longchamp  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Normandy; 
and  John  obtained  the  real  direction  of  affairs.     Mean- 
while Philippe  Auguste,  on  his  return  to  France  from 
the  Holy  Land,  had  everywhere  so  defamed  the  con- 
duct,  and  exhibited  a  spirit  so  hostile  to  the  interests  of 
his  rival,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  his  disposition,  in  con- 
cert with  the  traitorous  brother  of  the  absent  Monarch, 
to  disturb  the  peace  of  his  Continental  dominions.* 

•  Hoveden,  p.  398—403.     Radulfus  de  Diceto.  col.  655-662 
Gervasm*,  col.  1564—1577.    The  last  two  in  Twpden, 
Anglicana  Scripture*  X. 
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The  sinister  rumours  of  these  disorders  and  ma- 
chinations which  had  reached  him  in  Palestine,  had 
prompted  or  increased  the  impatience  of  Richard  to 
return  to  Europe.  Having  despatched  before  him  the 
English  fleet,  with  his  Queen  Berengaria  and  her 
train,  who  disembarked  in  Italy,  and  thence  passing 
through  Marseilles,  reached  Poitou  in  safety ;  the 
King  himself  followed  them  from  Acre  in  a  single 
vessel.  He  watched  from  her  deck  the  last  view  of 
the  receding  shores,  on  which  he  had  already  expended 
the  efforts  of  his  heroism,  and  the  best  blood  and 
treasures  of  his  Realm  ;  and  his  passionate  emotions 
were  expressed  in  his  intent  gaze,  his  outstretched 
arms,  and  the  ejaculation  which  burst  from  his  lips  : 
"  Most  hallowed  soil  !  to  the  care  of  the  Almighty  I 
commend  thee :  may  He  grant  me  life  to  return  and 
achieve  thy  deliverance  from  the  Paynim  yoke!"  The 
first  disaster  of  his  ill-omened  voyage,  was  a  succession 
of  adverse  winds,  which  compelled  him  to  touch  at 
Corfu,  where  he  hired  three  coasting-vessels  to  ascend 
the  Adriatic.  By  this  time,  indeed,  his  situation  had 
become  very  critical:  for  it  was  already  known  in 
Europe  that  he  was  at  sea,  without  the  protection  of  his 
fleet ;  and  he  had  reason  to  dread  that,  through  what- 
ever course  he  might  attempt  to  reach  his  own  domi- 
nions, his  passage  would  be  intercepted  by  powerful 
enemies.  Among  these,  he  might  number  not  only 
the  King  of  France,  but  the  Emperor  (Henry  VI.)  of 
Germany,  who,  as  claiming  the  Crown  of  Sicily,  was 
offended  by  his  alliance  with  Tancred  ;  and  various 
Italian  and  German  Chieftains,  relatives  or  friends  of 
the  deceased  Conrad  of  Montferrat,  all  of  whom  had 
been  taught  to  regard  him  as  the  murderer  of  that 
Prince.*  To  travel  therefore  in  his  avowed  cha- 
racter, through  France,  Germany,  or  Italy,  would  be 
equally  dangerous:  but  his  own  tempest-tossed  bark 
was  incapable  of  completing  the  voyage  to  England  ; 
and  he  had  evidently  formed  the  design  of  landing  at 
some  port  of  the  Adriatic,  and  crossing  the  Continent 
in  disguise.  He  suffered  his  beard  and  hair  to  grow, 
assumed  the  garb  of  the  adjacent  Country  and  the  cha- 
racter of  a  pilgrim  ;  and,  in  order  to  prosecute  his  voyage, 
removed  with  only  twenty  attendants  into  one  of  the 
small  coasters  which  he  had  hired. 

But  in  this  vessel,  a  new  accident  deprived  him  of  all 
choice  of  destination  :  for  he  was  either  shipwrecked,  or 
at  least  driven  by  stress  of  weather  on  the  Istrian  coast 
between  Aquileia  and  Venice  ;t  where  landing  he  was 
reduced  to  send  one  of  his  train  to  Maynard,  Count  of 
Gortz,  or  Goritz,  to  solicit  a  passport  through  the  terri- 
tories of  that  Chieftain, — a  nephew  of  Conrad  of  Mont- 
fer.rat, — for  Baldwin  de  Bethune,  Hugh  the  Merchant, 
and  other  pilgrims  returning  from  the  Holy  Land.  The 

*  The  active  propagator  of  this  aid  other  charges  against 
Richard,  according  to  Hoveden,  was  Philippe  Auguste,  who,  im- 
mediately on  his  return  to  France,  defamavit  regem  Anglia  adver- 
sus  proximos  suvs,  imponens  ei  criminu  multa ;  and  wrote  to  the 
Emperor  of  Germany  with  entreaties  to  seize  Richard  if  he  should 
attempt  to  pass  through  his  dominions,  p.  405. 

f  The  scene  of  Richard's  landing,  called  Gazara  by  Matthew 
Paris,  has  been  mistaken  by  some  modern  writers  for  Zara,  though 
that  place  cannot  be  less  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from 
Goritz.  But  the  statement  in  the  Emperor's  Letter  to  the  King  of 
France  (contained  in  both  Hoveden,  p.  410.  and  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p. 
70.)  is  plain, — and  the  superior  accuracy  of  his  information  can 
hardly  be  doubteu,  — that  the  spot  was  inter  Aquilceum  et  Venetias. 
The  vicinity  of  Goritz  to  that  part  of  the  coast  is  sufficient  to  deter- 
mine the  question. 
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splendour  of  the  present,  a  ruby  of  great  price,  by  which  Annals  of 
the  messenger  had  been  directed  to  support  the  request,  England, 
imprudently  betrayed  the  secret  which  it  was  intended 
to  preserve.  "The  gift,"  said  the  Count,  "  is  not  that 
of  a  Merchant  but  of  a  Prince :  it  must  be  the  King 
of  England :  assure  him  that  he  may  come  to  me  in 
peace."  But  Richard  was  alarmed  at  the  discovery, 
and  having  purchased  horses,  secretly  fled  with  a  few 
attendants  in  the  night,  afler  desiring  Baldwin  de  Be- 
thune and  the  rest  of  his  suite  to  remain  on  the  spot  for 
four  days,  and  to  lull  all  suspicion  of  his  departure  by 
continuing  the  profuse  expenditure  of  a  Regal  household. 
The  artifice  succeeded  :  for  while  Maynard  proceeded 
to  arrest  de  Bethune  and  his  suite,  the  King  reached 
Freisach  unmolested.  Here,  however,  the  news  that  he 
was  in  the  Country  having  spread,  his  speech  discovered 
him  to  a  Norman  Knight  in  the  Imperial  service :  but 
the  generous  soldier  preferring  his  fidelity  to  his  native 
liege  lord  above  the  hope  of  gain,  apprized  him  of  his 
danger,  and  assisted  his  further  flight.  By  this  aid, 
though  six  of  his  attendants  were  taken,  Richard  him- 
self, with  one  Knight  and  a  boy  who  spoke  German, 
effected  his  escape,  and  riding  day  and  night  without 
entering  a  house,  on  the  fourth  morning  reached  the 
suburbs  of  Vienna.  Here  he  was  aware  of  the  immi- 
nence of  his  danger  :  for  he  had  no  bitterer  enemy  than 
Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  as  brother-in-law  of  Isaac, 
the  dethroned  despot  of  Cyprus,  and  whose  pride  also, 
according  to  some  accounts,  he  had  grievously  outraged 
at  the  siege  of  Acre,  by  throwing  his  banner  into  the 
ditch,  because  the  Duke  had  presumed  to  plant  it  on 
the  walls  in  presence  of  the  royal  person  and  standard 
of  England.*  But,  a  fugitive  lurking  in  the  Capital  of 
his  insulted  enemy,  Richard  was  now  become  too  ill  to 
proceed  further  ;  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  party  it  was 
necessary  to  uend  the  boy  repeatedly  to  market ;  and 
the  display  of  his  money,  or  the  incongruity  of  his  rich 
apparel  with  his  menial  errand,  having  excited  suspi- 
cion, he  was  seized,  and,  after  faithfully  attempting  to 
elude  inquiries,  was  put  to  the  torture,  and  compelled 
to  confess  the  rank  and  retreat  of  his  master.  That 
retreat,  Leopold,  overjoyed  at  the  discovery,  immediately 
caused  to  be  surrounded  by  his  followers  while  Richard 
slept ;  and  when  the  unhappy  Monarch,  starting  from  He  is  made 
his  couch,  refused  to  surrender  to  any  but  their  Lord, 
the  Duke  himself  came  forward  and  received  his  sword. 
The  first  act  of  the  Austrian  towards  his  Royal  captive 
was  to  immure  him  in  the  fortress  of  Tyernstein  ;  the 
next  to  sell  his  person  to  the  Emperor.  By  the  order  And  sold  to 
of  the  Imperial  tyrant,  the  great  champion  of  the  Cross,  tne  Em- 
whose  exploits  had  filled  all  Christendom  with  admira-  peror- 
tion  and  all  Islam  with  terror,  was  unworthily  consigned 
to  a  dungeon  in  the  Tyrol,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
insulted  by  the  continual  presence,  day  and  night,  of 
sentinels  with  drawn  swords. f 

*  Gervase's  account  of  this  transaction  differs  slightly  from  the 
common  tale.  Cum  enim  civitalem  Accon  irrumpertnt  Christiani, 
et  diversi  diversa  civitatis  kospitia  caperent,  in  nobilissimo  civilatis 
palalio  siynum  Duds  elevatum  est.  Quod  intuens  Rex  et  invidens, 
manu  miiitum  validd  vexillum  dejecit,  Ducemque  tarn  grato  spoliavit 
hospitio  :  unde  Dux  et  Teutonics  omnes  indignantes  abierunt,  Sfc. 
Gervase,  col.  1581. 

f  The  circumstances  which  attended  Richard's  voyage  from 
Acre,  subsequent  landing,  journey  to  Vienna,  and  capture,  are  con- 
tained chiefly  in  Hoveden,  p.  408,  in  the  Emperor's  letter  above 
quoted,  and  in  Matthew  Paris,  Historia  Major,  (Ed.  Watts,  London, 
A.  D.  1684.)  p.  143 — 145.  The  German  version  of  the  tale  of 
Richard's  capture,  as  given  by  Otho  de  Blaise,  differs  from  the  nar- 
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History.        Meanwhile,  when  it  had  become  known  in  England 
that  Richard  had  sailed  from  Acre,  and  no  further  cer- 
tain intelligence  was  received  of  his  course,  the  Kingdom 
began  to  be  agitated  with  the  most  vague  and  contra- 
dictory rumours  ;  and  the  Nation,  blinded  to  the  faults 
of  their  chivalrous  Monarch  by  the  dazzling  splendour 
of  his  exploits  against  the  Infidels,  were  excited  to  the 
liveliest  degree  of  impatience  for  his  appearance  and 
anxiety  for  his  safety.     Such  was  the  state  of  popular 
suspense  on  his  account,  when  the   evil  tidings   of  his 
captivity   were    suffered    to   transpire    to    his   subjects 
through  the  French  Court,  in  consequence  of  a  Letter 
announcing   the   event  from  the  Emperor  to  Philippe 
Auguste.     In  that  document,  still  extant,  the  Imperial 
writer,  neither  dissembling  his  own  joy  on  the  occasion, 
nor  his  knowledge  that  it  would  be  fully  shared  by  his 
"  dear  and  special  friend"  Philippe,  informed  that  Prince 
that  the  "  enemy  of  the  Empire  and  the   disturber  of 
France"*  was  his  prisoner.     Philippe  was  not  slow  in 
making  the  basest  use  of  his  rival's  misfortunes.     He 
immediately  invaded  Normandy  with  a  great   army  ; 
obtained  possession,  by  the  suddenness  of  his  inroad,  of 
many  fortresses  ;  and  had  well  nigh  surprised  Rouen 
itself,  the  Capital  of  the  Duchy.     But  the  brave  Earl  of 
Leicester,  who  had  lately  landed  from  Palestine,  threw 
himself  into  the   place  ;  and  the  citizens,  animated  by 
his  denunciations  against  the  recreant  and  treacherous 
Monarch  who  had   deserted   the   service  of  the  Cross, 
defended  their  walls  with  so  much  vigour  that  Philippe 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  with  disgrace. t 

Nor  did  better  success  attend  the  projects  through 
which  another  enemy  of  the  captive  King — his  own  false 
and  despicable  brother  John — trusted  to  profit  by  his 
misfortunes.  The  first  act  of  that  fraternal  traitor,  on 
receiving  the  intelligence  of  Richard's  imprisonment, 
was  to  hasten  to  Paris :  where  having  concerted  his 
measures  with  Philippe  Auguste,  by  engaging  to  resign 
to  that  Monarch  a  part  of  Normandy,  and  performing 
homage  for  the  remaining  French  fiefs  of  the  House 
of  Anjou,  he  returned  to  England  for  the  purpose  of 
forcibly  seizing  the  Crown.  But  the  Nobles  and  People 
were  staunch  in  their  allegiance  to  their  imprisoned 
King,  and  already  on  their  guard  against  the  attempted 
usurpation.  Although  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen,  who 
had  remained  at  the  head  of  the  Regency  since  the  ex- 
pulsion of  Longchamp,  was  suspected  of  connivance  at 
the  projects  of  John,  the  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the 
Realm  compelled  him  to  display  the  Royal  standard  at 
their  head;  and  themselves,  with  all  classes  of  the  people, 
renewed  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  Richard.  By  these 
precautions,  when  John  attempted  to  introduce  a  levy 
of  foreign  mercenaries  into  the  Kingdom  from  Flanders, 
the  faithful  vassals  of  the  Crown  were  readily  arrayed  to 
repel  their  descent  on  the  coast ;  and  their  employer,  as 
pusillanimous  as  he  was  wicked,  finding  himself  de- 
prived of  this  expected  support,  was  with  little  difficulty 
intimidated  into  a  suspension  of  arms.J 

The  indignation,  which  the  wrongs  inflicted  on  the 
English  King  were  calculated  to  excite  in  every  chival- 
rous and  religious  mind  of  the  Age,  was  not  felt  by 

ration  of  our  English  Chroniclers,  and  will  be  found  at  p.  644  of 
our  ch.  Ixxui.,  m  the  Annals  of  the  Empire. 

*  Inimiciu  Imperii  nostri  et  turbator  Regni  tut.  Ricardus  Rex 
Anghee,  &c.     Rymer,  ubi  supra. 

Hoveden,  p.  412.    Gervasius,  col.  1582 

Hpveden,  p  412,  413.    Radulfus  de  Diceto,   col.   668,  669. 
Ger-dsms,  col.  1581,  1582. 
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his  own  subjects  only.     Throughout  Europe,  except  by 
the    personal  enemies   of  Richard,  the  conduct  of  the 
Emperor  in  consigning  the  most  illustrious  champion 
of  the  Cross  to  a  dungeon  was  regarded  with  horror 
and  detestation.     The  Clergy,  in  particular,  were  loud 
and  vehement  in  their  reproaches  against  the  Imperial 
tyrant ;  and  Pope  Celestin  found  himself  compelled  by 
the  public  voice  of  Christendom  to  interfere  in   favour 
of  the  captive  Monarch.     The  Queen  Mothec  Eleanor, 
also,  who  had  shown   herself  most  active  in  his  cause 
against  the  machinations  of  her  other  son   John,  ad- 
dressed repeated   solicitations   to    the   Pontiff*  in  his 
behalf;  and  at  length,  Celestin,  menaced  both  the  Em- 
peror and   the    French    King   with   excommunication 
unless  the  one  should  release  his  Royal  prisoner,  and  the 
other    abstain    from   attacking   his   dominions.      This 
threat  was  doubtless  not  without  its  weight  upon   the 
mind  of  the  German  Monarch  :  for  at  the  intercession 
of  the  exiled  Chancellor  Longchamp,  who  had  found  his 
way  to  his  master's  aid,f  Henry  was   induced   to  bring 
Richard,  after  his  imprisonment  had  lasted  about  four 
months,  before   a    Diet   of  the   Empire  at   Haguenau. 
Here,  before  a  tribunal  to  which  he  owed  no  submission, 
the  King  of  England   was  formally  arraigned  on   the 
several  charges  of  having  supported   the  usurper  Tan- 
cred   in  Sicily   against  the  Imperial  rights,  wrongfully 
seized  the  Crown  of  Cyprus,  insulted  the  German  Nation 
at  the  siege  of  Acre,  and  procured  the  murder  of  Conrad 
of  Montferrat.     Against  all  these  accusations,  Richard, 
condescending  to  plead,  made  so  spirited,  clear,  and 
conclusive  a  defence,  that  the  Princes  of  the  Diet  were 
filled  with   admiration  of  his  deportment,  and   unani- 
mously proclaimed  their  conviction  of  his  innocence.^ 

After  this  scene,  which  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor 
seems  to  have  been  enacted  only  to  invest  the  lawless 
seizure  of  Richard's  person  with  the  character  of  a 
judicial  procedure,  Henry  himself  joined  in  the  general 
verdict  of  acquittal ;  ordered  the  chains  of  the  Royal 
prisoner  to  be  struck  off;  and  thenceforth  treated  him 
with  becoming  respect.  But  this  hypocrisy  served  only 
to  expose  more  disgracefully  the  Imperial  injustice  and 
avarice.  For,  when  every  pretext  for  detaining  the 
King  of  England  in  captivity  was  thus  publicly  re- 

*  In  these  Letters  of  Eleanor  to  the  Pope,  amidst  many  biblical 
quotations  and  similar  flowers  of  monkish  rhetoric,  which  betray  the 
composition  of  some  learned  clerk  of  the  Age,  his  Holiness  himself 
is  soundly  rated  as  the  careless  t-hepherd  who  abandoned  his  flock  to 
the  wolf.  Redde  igitur  mihifi/ium  mrum,  vir  Dri,  ti  lumen  vir  Dei 
es,  et  non  potiut  vir  tangutnum  ;  ti  tit  filti  met  Itberutione  torpeat  ; 
ut  tanyuinrm  ejut  de  manu  tud  requirai  Altisunnts.  Hen .'  tint  I  ti 
tummiu  pastor  in  mercenariam  pervertalur,  ti  a  facie  lupi  ftigiat,  n 
committam  tibi  ovicu/am,  into  arietem  electum,  duccnt  Dvmutict 
grrgit,  in  favcibiit  crurntee  bet/iee  dertltnquat.  See  these  three 
Letters  in  Rymer,  p.  7'L  74. 76. 

f  Dr.  Lingard  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  484.  8vo.  Ed.)  says 
that  Longchamp  "  was  the  first  to  discover  the  prison  of  his  Sove- 
reign." Had  the  Historian  read  the  King's  own  Letter  in  Rymer 
(p.  80.)  and  in  Hoveden  ?  (p.  413.)  Postquam  recesserunt  a  nobit 
delecti  nostri,  Hubertvt  venerabilis  Epitcopus  Surisbiriensis,  et  Wtl* 
kelmus  de  Sanctte  Maria  Eccletid  Prolonotarittt  natter,  venit  ad 
not  charistimus  Cancellarius  notter  M'Melmus  E/ientts  Episcopal. 
It  does  not  seem  that  it  was  ever  attempted  to  keep  the'  place  of 
Richard's  captivity  a  secret ;  and  it  is  needless  to  say  that  the  in- 
teresting and  romantic  tale  of  its  discovery  by  Blondel,  the  King's 
favourite  minstrel,  is  a  fiction.  The  English  Council  of  Regency, 
as  soon  as  his  detention  was  learned,  despatched  two  Ecclesiastics  to 
Germany  to  seek  an  interview  with  him,  which,  after  traversing  the 
Empire  in  their  quest,  they  obtained  without  further  difficulty 
Hoveden,  p.  4 1 1 . 

J  Hoveden,  p.  411. 
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moved,  Henry  still  persisted  in  treating:  him  as  a  pri- 
soner of  war,  and  demanded  the  enormous  stun  of 
one  hundred  thousand  marks  of  silver,  of  Cologne 
weight,  as  his  immediate  ransom,  with  hostages  for  the 
future  payment  of  fifty  thousand  more.*  In  his  eager- 
ness to  be  restored  to  liberty,  Richard  demurred  little 
either  to  the  injustice  of  the  exaction,  or  to  the  weight 
of  the  burdens  which  it  would  inflict  upon  his  people  ; 
and  he  immediately  sent  orders  to  the  Regency  in 
England  for  the  levying  of  the  amount.  The  plate  of 
all  the  churches  was  seized  under  a  Royal  pledge  that 
future  restitution  of  the  value  should  be  made ;  every 
Knight's  fee  in  the  Kingdom  was  taxed  twenty  shil- 
lings ;  and  both  Clergy  and  Laity  were  compelled  to 
contribute  one-fourth  of  a  year's  income.  Even  these 
contributions  failed  to  produce  the  required  sum ;  and 
it  was  not  without  many  violent  and  repeated  extor- 
tions from  the  people,  that  seventy  thousand  marks' 
weight  of  silver  was  at  length  collected.f 

Still  the  Emperor  hesitated  to  relax  his  grasp  of  so 
valuable  a  prey  as  Richard  :  for  his  cupidity  was 
strongly  tempted  by  offers  both  from  Philippe  Auguste 
and  John,  who  engaged  either  to  give  him  a  larger  sum 
for  the  possession  of  the  Royal  prisoner  than  the  stipu- 
lated ransom,  or  to  pay  him  a  thousand  pounds  of 
silver  every  month  as  long  as  he  should  detain  the 
English  King  a  captive.  The  avarice  of  Henry  was 
not  proof  against  this  bait  of  lucrative  infamy ;  and  he 
would  have  broken  his  engagement  with  Richard,  with 
the  same  shameless  audacity  which  enabled  him  to 
avow  to  his  prisoner  the  receipt  of  the  degrading  pro- 
posal, if  the  Princes  of  the  Empire,  who  had  plighted 
their  faith  as  sureties  for  the  Imperial  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty  of  release,  had  not  compelled  their  Sovereign  to 
respect  their  honour  and  his  own.  Richard  himself  had 
recourse  to  a  remarkable  and  not  very  high-spirited  act 
to  propitiate  the  Imperial  favour:  for  in  a  public  as- 
sembly of  the  German  Feudatories  he  solemnly  resigned 
his  Crown  to  Henry,  and  received  it  again  to  be  held  as 
a  Fief  of  the  Empire. +  It  was  perhaps  to  console  him 
for  this  degradation,  or  for  the  extortion  of  his  ransom, 
that  the  Emperor  also  bestowed  on  him  the  titular  Fief  of 
the  Kingdom  of  Aries  or  Provence  ;  and  at  length,  after 
his  imprisonment  had  been  protracted  to  above  twelve 
months,  and  the  portion  of  the  ransom§  already  col- 
lected, together  with  English  hostages  for  the  payment 
of  the  remainder,  had  arrived  in  Germany,  Richard  was 

*  In  the  Treaty  between  the  Emperor  and  Richard  was  one  re- 
markable stipulation,  which  it  may  excite  surprise  that  no  Historian 
— within  our  knowledge  at  least — has  noticed,  or  at  least  attempted 
to  explain.  The  payment  of  the  additional  fifty  thousand  marks  was 
to  be  excused  to  the  King  and  his  hostages  were  to  be  released,  «' 
Dominus  Rex  solvent  promissionem  qvam  Domino  Imperatori  de  Hen- 
rico  quondam  Duce  Saxonicefeeerit.  See  the  Treaty  in  Rymer,  p.  84. 
The  deprived  Duke  of  Saxony  was  doubtless  Henry  the  Lion, 
brother-in-law  of  Richard  :  but  what  was  the  engagement  regarding 
him,  into  which  Richard  had  entered  with  his  hereditary  Imperial 
enemy  ?  That  it  was  not  fulfilled  may  be  gathered  from  the  fact 
that  the  English  hostages  were  not  released. 

t  Hoveden,  p.  413.  Radulfus  de  Diceto,  col.  670— 672.  Ger- 
vase,  col.  1584. 

J  This  circumstance  rests  solely  on  the  report  of  Hoveden,  (p. 
412.)  but  he  is  certainly  the  best  informed  contemporary  Writer, 
and  an  authority  which  can  never  safely  be  rejected. 

§  A  traveller  in  Germany  in  the  XVIIth  Century  declares  that 
part  of  this  sum  "beautified  Vienna;  and  the  two  walls  round  the 
city,  the  one  old  and  inward,  little  considerable  at  present,  were 
built  with  the  ransom  of  Richard  I."  Brown,  Travels  in  Germany, 
4to.  1677,  p.  74.  cited  by  Mr.  Mills,  Hist,  of  the  Crusad's,  vol.  ii. 
p.  79. 
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suffered  to  quit  the  Imperial  Court.      He  lost  no  time  in  Annals  of 
proceeding  to  the  coast  ;  and  embarking  at  Antwerp  on    England, 
board  his  own  fleet,  arrived  safely  on  the  English  shores, 
after  an  absence  of  above  four  years.* 

The  appearance  of  the  King  was  hailed  by  his  affec- 
tionate subjects  with  the  most  eager  delight :  but  the 
first  acts  of  Richard  after  restoration  to  his  liberty  and 
throne  were  characteristic  of  his  impetuous  and  reck- 
less temper,  and  betrayed  his  ungrateful  insensibility 
both  to  the  attachment  and  the  welfare  of  his  people.  SUres  on  re- 
His  presence  sufficed  to  crush  the  faint  show  of  re-  suming  the 
sistance,  which  the  small  and  discomfited  faction  of  government, 
his  traitorous  brother  had  still  opposed  to  the  Regency  ; 
and  the  only  two  fortresses,  of  Tickhill  and  Nottingham, 
among  those  held  by  John's  retainers  which  had  not 
previously  been  reduced  by  the  Royal  officers,  yielded  at 
his  summons.  After  their  surrender,  he  thought  little 
of  healing  the  wounds  which  his  absence  had  inflicted  on 
the  Kingdom  :  for  his  spirit  was  burning  with  the  thirst 
of  vengeance  against  his  enemy,  the  French  Monarch. 
He  assembled  at  Nottingham  a  Great  Council  of  the 
Realm,  not  to  regulate  its  disordered  affairs,  but  to  con- 
trive, for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  against  Philippe 
Auguste,  new  exactions  from  a  faithful  people,  already 
distressed  by  the  pecuniary  sacrifices  which  had  been 
cheerfully  made  for  his  redemption.  Here  several 
offices  of  State  were  arbitrarily  taken  from  their  present 
holders,  and  sold  to  the  highest  bidders ;  an  impost  of 
two  shillings  a  hydef  was  levied  on  all  the  lands  of  the 
Kingdom  ;  and  the  Feudal  tenants  of  the  Crown  were 
required  to  follow  the  Royal  standard  to  Normandy. 
Then,  having  previously  attainted  of  treason  both  his 
brother  John,  and  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Coventry,  the  prin- 
cipal adviser  of  that  Prince ;  and  having  renewed  the 
ceremony  of  his  Coronation,  which,  according  to  the 
ideas  of  his  times,  seems  to  have  been  considered  ne- 
cessary after  his  captivity  ;  the  King  hastened  to  embark 
at  Portsmouth  for  his  continental  dominions. t 

But  seven   weeks   had  elapsed  since  the  return  of  Condition 
Richard  from  captivity,  before  he  thus  again  abandoned  of  England 
the   English  shores  which   he  was   destined   never  to  re^nder*f 
revisit ;  and  the  last  five,  like  the  first  four,  years  of  his  ^  reign. 
reign  were  consumed  in  absence  from  a  Country,  to  the 
happiness  or  misery  of  whose  inhabitants  he  was  alike 
heartlessly  indifferent,  as  long  as  he  could  extort  from 
their  possessions  a  revenue  sufficient  for  his  prodigal 
expenditure.     The  domestic  records  of  England  at  this 
epoch,  therefore,  are  filled  only  with  complaints  of  the 
grievous  taxes  raised  by  the  King's  Justiciary  or  agent, 
Hubert  Archbishop  of  Canterbury ;   who,  we  are   as- 
sured, in  two  years  alone,  sent  over  to  Normandy,  for 
the  use   of  his  master,    no  less  than  eleven  hundred 
thousand  marks  of  silver  :§  an  enormous  and  almost  Oppressive 
incredible  sum,  if  we  consider  the  high  value  of  money  taxation. 
in  that  Age   and   the    probable   relation  of   such    an 
amount  to  the  whole  property  of  the  Kingdom.     The 
iniquity  of  the  means  by  which  these  supplies  were  ob- 

*  Hoveden,  p.  414—418.    Diceto,  col.  672.     Gervase,  col.  1586. 

f  In  quo  constituit  sibi  dari  de  un&quaque  carucata  terrte  totius 
AngliaB  duos  solidos.  Hoveden,  p.  419.  The  quantity  of  land  in 
a  carucate  has  sometimes  beeen  disputed  :  but,  further  on,  Hove- 
den says  expressly  that  it  was  equivalent  to  a  hyde.  Eodem  anno 
Richardus  Rex  Anglite  accepit  de  unaqu&que  carucata  te/r<e,  sive 
hyda,  totius  Anglice  quinque  solidos  de  auxilio.  p.  442. 

J  Hoveden,  p.  418—421.  Radulfus  de  Diceto,  col.  672,  673. 
Gervasius,  col.  1586 — 1588. 

§  Hoveden,  p.  436. 
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tained,  is  less  doubtful  than  the  extent  of  the  produce. 
The  Great  Seal  was  broken  ;  all  Grants  under  it  were 
declared  void;  and  the  holders  were  compelled  to  pay 
large  fines  for  their  renewal.*  The  land-tax  imposed 
at  the  Council  of  Nottingham  was  raised  to  five  shil- 
lin"-s  on  the  hyde ;  and  where  the  actual  occupants  of  the 
soil  were  unable  to  pay  this  excessive  rate,  their  Feudal 
superiors  were  made  answerable  for  the  deficiency.  The 
King  also  proclaimed  himself  heir  to  all  the  Jews 
throughout  the  Realm  who  had  perished,  as  already 
related,  in  the  massacre  of  their  unhappy  race  soon  after 
his  accession ;  and  the  Royal  Justices  in  their  circuits 
were  instructed  both  to  lay  fines  on  the  murderers,  and 
to  exact  payment  from  the  debtors  of  the  victims.  The 
permanent  establishment  of  itinerant  Judges  in  the  pre- 
ceding reign,  from  which  so  great  benefits  have  been  de- 
rived in  later  times,  was  now  indeed  employed  in 
various  ways  to  increase  the  Royal  revenue ;  and  those 
officers  were  directed  to  make  rigid  inquisition  into  the 
value  of  taxable  lands,  the  falling  in  of  escheats  and 
wardshipst  to  the  Crown,  the  assessment  of  tallages  to 
be  borne  by  cities  and  burghs,  and  all  other  means, 
just  or  unjust,  of  swelling  the  amount  of  taxation.^ 

It  may  reasonably  be  conjectured  that  the  national 
discontent  at  these  oppressive  exactions  had  a  consider- 
able share  in  producing  those  vigorous  measures  for 
restraining  the  tyranny  of  the  Crown,  which  had  so  glo- 
rious a  success  in  the  following  reign  :  but,  during  the 
life  of  Richard,  the  murmurs  of  his  people  were  diverted 
from  the  rapacity  of  the  Royal  government  against  the 
immunities  of  the  Nobility  and  Clergy.  The  insti- 
gator of  the  popular  hostility  to  these  Orders  was  an 
artful  demagog'je,  William  Fit'/  Osbert,  vulgarly  sur- 
named  Longbeard,  a  lawyer  of  Saxon  or  native  English 
descent,  who,  while  he  pretended  to  respect  the  Royal 
authority,  inveighed  against  the  cupidity  of  the  Norman 
Aristocracy  in  Church  and  State ;  and  acquired  by  his 
harangues  so  great  an  influence  over  the  lesser  citizens 
and  populace  of  London,  as  to  receive  the  title  of 
"  Advocate  or  Protector  of  the  Poor."  In  this  avowed 
capacity,  passing  into  Normandy  to  state  the  grievances 
of  his  clients,  Fit/  Osbert  succeeded  so  well  in  flatter- 
ing the  humour  of  Richard  that  he  returned  to  London 
with  increased  confidence  ;  and  no  less  than  fifty  thou- 
sand of  the  lowest  orders  in  the  Capital  are  declared  to 
have  enrolled  themselves  under  his  guidance.  But  the 
wealthier  classes  of  citizens  having  experienced  that 
plunder  was  the  object  of  this  association,  Archbishop 
Hubert,  the  Justiciary,  found  himself  strong  enough  to 

*  The  knavish  process  through  which  this  was  effected,  added 
the  meanness  of  fraudulent  trickery  to  the  despotic  violation  of 
law.  The  King  began  by  taking  the  old  seal  from  his  Chancellor, 
and  destroying  it,  under  the  pretence  that  it  had  been  unduly  used 
by  that  Minister  !  Hoveden,  p.  424. 

•j-  Even  widows  were  not  to  escape  the  vigilance  of  the  Justices. 
Inquirendum  est  etiam  quce  viduee  nonfinierunt  pro  se  maritandis,  et 
finis  capiatur  ad  opus  domini  regis.  Hoveden,  p.  445. 

J  Hoveden,  p.  423.  442.  445.  &c.  His  igitur  et  a/Us  vexalioni- 
bus,  sive  juste  sive  injuste.  iota  Anglia  a  mart  usque  ad  mare  reducta 
est  in  inopid.  In  such  terms  does  the  faithful  witness  already  so 
often  quoted  sum  up  the  effects  of  Richard's  oppressive  adminis- 
tration. 

One  fact  is  amusing  even  among  the  details  of  oppression  :  the 
Clergy  refusing  to  pay  the  grievous  tax  of  five  shillings  on  the  caru- 
cate,  the  King  coolly  caused  proclamation  to  be  made  that  his 
Courts  would  not  take  cognizance  of  any  wrong  done  to  an  Eccle- 
siastic. This  hint  was  sufficient,  and  the  rich  Abbeys  soon  found 
it  expedient  to  pay  the  tax,  oppressive  as  it  was,  for  the  Royal  pro- 
Uction.  Hoveden,  }>.  446. 


proceed  against  the  demagogue  ;  and  Longbeard,  after   Annals  of 
murdering  an  officer  who   attempted  to  arrest  him,  and\J         ""• 
fleeing  to  the  sanctuary  of  a  church,  was  forced  from  his 
retreat  by  the  edifice  being  fired  ;  wounded  and  taken 
in  the   attempt  to  escape  ;  and   immediately  tried,  con- 
demned, and  hanged  at  Tyburn  with  eight  of  his  asso- 
ciates.    The   populace  being   thus   deprived   of  their 
leader,    were    easjly   reduced    to   subjection :  but  Fitz 
Osbert  had  so  endeared  himself  to  them,  that  they  re-  His  execu- 
garded   his   memory    with   veneration,    and    believed  tioii, 
miracles  to  be  wrought  at  his  tomb ;  nor  was  it  until 
some  of  its  propagators  had  been  severely  punished,  that 
the  growth  of  the  delusion  or  imposture  was  effectually 
repressed.* 

The  uninteresting  vicissitudes  of  the  indecisive  and  Protracted 
desultory  warfare  of  five  years  on  the  Norman  frontier,  ware  be-, 
wherein  Richard  consumed  the  treasures  which  he  t?"ee" Rl~ 
wrung  from  his  English  subjects,  have,  perhaps,  already  the  French 
been  sufficiently  noticed  in  our  abstract  of  the  contem-  King, 
porary  Annals  of  France. f  We  have  seen  that,  at  the 
outset  of  the  contest,  John,  who  had  been  generously 
pardoned  by  Richard  at  the  intercession  of  their  com- 
mon mother,  Queen  Eleanor,  strove  to  recover  the 
favour  of  his  brother  by  an  act  of  the  foulest  perfidy 
towards  his  late  confederate,  Philippe  Auguste,  in  the 
deliberate  massacre  of  the  French  garrison  of  Evreux, 
which  that  Monarch  had  placed  under  his  orders.  We 
have  also  recorded  the  only  remarkable  events  of  the 
war,  in  the  two  skirmishes,  rather  than  general  engage- 
ments, near  Vendumc  and  Gisors,  in  which,  with  an  in- 
terval of  four  years,  the  fiery  Monarch  of  England  per- 
sonally defeated  his  Royal  antagonist.  With  these  ex- 
ceptions, the  long  struggle  between  them  was  absolutely 
undistinguished  by  any  transactions  worthy  of  note.  It 
was  characterised  by  all  that  absence  of  well-susiained 
and  organized  action  which  is  so  often  observable  in  the 
national  wars,  and  may  be  ascribed  to  the  peculiar  mar- 
tial polity,  of  the  Feudal  Ages;  and  the  whole  contest 
partook  more  of  the  features  of  a  petty  quarrel  between 
two  marauding  Barons,  than  of  a  great  trial  of  strength 
for  dominion  between  the  puissant  Monarchs  of  France 
and  England.  Both  Sovereigns,  indeed,  were  in- 
fluenced by  the  ordinary  considerations  of  ambitious 
policy,  much  less  than  they  were  stimulated  by  a  spirit 
of  personal  hatred,  which  seemed  to  grow  but  the  more 
deadly  by  its  indulgence;  their  efforts  were  suspended 
only  through  the  exhaustion  of  their  pecuniary  and 
military  resources ;  and  as  often  as  these  were  reple- 
nished and  refreshed,  their  animosity  urged  them  to 
renew  the  ravages  of  a  ferocious  warfare.  J 

It  WHS  in  one  of  these  reluctant  intervals  of  truce,  Pettvqnar. 
that   Richard  precipitated  himself  upon  his  fate.      A 


rel  of  Hi- 
i-hiird  with 


great  treasure,  as  a  contemporary  Chronicler  calls  it,  of  a  vahsai. 
gold  and  silver  having  been  found  buried  in  the  terri- 
tory of  one  of  his  vassals,  Vidomar,  Viscount  of  Li- 
moges, that  Nobleman  immediately  sent  the  King  a 
portion  :  but  not  satisfied  with  a  share,  Richard,  as 
superior  lord  of  the  soil,  insisted  upon  the  surrender  of 
the  whole ;  and  on  meeting  with  a  refusal,  proceeded  at 

*  Hoveden,  p.  435.  Diceto,  col.  691.  Gervasius.  col.  1591. 
The  first  of  these  three  contemporary  Writers  speaks  rather  favour, 
ably  of  Fitz  Osbert ;  as  ze/o  justitiee  et  trqttitatis  at-centus :  the 
latter  two  give  him  a  bad  character,  which  seems  confirmed  by  his 
recorded  deeds. 

f  Vide  p.  625,  626,  of  ch.  Ixxiii. 

J  Hoveden,  p.  421—440.  passim.  Rymer.  p.  91.  96.  103. 
10<J,  &c. 
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the  head  of  a  band  of  his  Brabanc/m  mercenaries  to 
besiege  the  Viscount's  Castle  of  Chaluz.  On  his  arrival 
before  the  place  the  terrified  garrison  offered  to  capi- 
tulate :  but  Richard  sternly  replied  that  their  submis- 
sion was  now  too  late ;  and  that  since  he  had  been 
compelled  to  appear  in  arms  for  the  assertion  of  his 
sovereignty,  he  would  hang  every  man  of  them  as 
rebels.  Having  thus  driven  them  to  desperation,  he 
was  riding  round  the  walls  with  Marchades,  the  com- 
mander of  his  mercenaries,  to  select  a  point  of  assault, 
when  a  young  archer  of  the  garrison  named  Bertram 
de  Gourdon,  with  fatal  aim,  sent  a  shaft  through  his 
shoulder.  The  enraged  Monarch  immediately  gave  the 
signal  of  attack  ;  the  castle  was  carried  by  storm  ;  and 
all  its  defenders,  except  Gourdon,  were  hanged  on  the 
instant.  The  wound  which  he  had  inflicted  on  the 
King  was  not  necessarily  mortal :  but  the  mismanage- 
ment of  the  surgeon  in  extracting  the  head  of  the  arrow, 
joined,  perhaps,  to  some  licentious  indulgence  in  the 
Royal  patient's  usual  habits,*  produced  a  mortification  ; 
and  Richard  became  sensible  that  his  hours  were  num- 
bered. He  awaited  the  approach  of  death  with  cha- 
racteristic firmness :  confessed  his  sins ;  received  the 
Sacrament  with  expressions  of  penitence  ;  and  made  a 
testamentary  disposition  of  his  dominions  and  property. 
After  these  preparations  for  his  end,  he  sent  for  the 
captive  Gourdon,  whom  he  had  doubtless  at  first  re- 
served for  the  punishment  of  some  more  lingering  and 
cruel  death  than  his  comrades,  and  demanded  of  the 
man  "  What  evil  he  had  done  to  him  that  he  should 
seek  his  life?"  Gourdon  dauntlessly  replied,  "My 
father  and  my  two  brothers  you  slew  with  your  own 
hand,  and  me  you  intended  to  hang.  Exercise  on  me 
now  the  severest  torments  which  you  can  meditate,  and 
I  shall  cheerfully  suffer  them,  since  I  have  slain  you 
who  have  inflicted  so  many  and  such  grievous  evils  on 
the  world. "f  Richard,  struckj  with  the  courageous 
spirit  of  the  youth,  and  perhaps  touched,  in  that  solemn 
moment,  with  the  justice  of  the  enmity  which  he  had 
himself  provoked,  not  only  ordered  him  a  free  pardon 
but  a  sum  of  money.  These  liberal  commands  of  the 
dying  Monarch  were,  however,  secretly  disregarded  by 
the  brutality  of  Marchades ;  and  that  monster,  still 
detaining  the  ill-fated  Gourdon  a  captive  until  Richard 
had  expired,  ordered  him  then  to  be  flayed  alive. { 

The  exploits  and  the  adventures  of  Richard  I.  have 
imparted  to  the  narrative  of  his  life  more  of  the  brilliant 
hues  of  Romance,  than  may  usually  be  mingled  with 
the  graver  colouring  of  authentic  History ;  and  willing 
to  enhance  the  interest  of  the  tale  in  the  portraiture  of 
its  hero,  some  writers  have  depicted  the  "  Lion-hearted" 
Monarch  himself  as  a  perfect  exemplar  of  the  Chivalric 
character  in  all  its  ideal  excellence.  The  real  qualities 
of  Richard  will  hardly  sustain  an  inquiry  into  the  jus- 
tice of  this  pretension.  The  praise  of  valour  ,in  the 

*  Vide  p.  627  of  ch.  Ixxiii. 

•j-  Quid  mali  tibi  fed  quare  me  interemisti  ?  Cui  ille  respondit. 
Tu  interemisti  patre.m  meum  et  duos  fratres  meos  manu  lud,  et  me 
nunc  interimere  voluisti.  Sume  ergo  de  me  vindictam,  quam  cunque 
volueris:  libenter  enim  patiar  queecunque  excogitaveris  tnajora 
tormenta  dummodo  iu  interficiaris,  qui  tot  et  tanta  mala  contnlisli 
mundo.  To  understand  the  liberties  which  modern  Historians  have 
thought  themselves  justified  in  taking  with  the  venerable  text  of 
our  [Chroniclers,  the  reader  need  only  compare  the  dramatic  anti- 
thesis into  which  Hume  has  pointed  this  passage  of  Roger  Hove- 
den,  with  the  simplicity  of  the  original. 

J  Hoveden,  p.  449,  450.  Diceto,  col.  705.  Gervasius,  col. 
1628 :— the  end'of  his  Chronicle. 


highest  degree  must  indeed  be  freely  conceded  to  the  Annals  of 
great  champion  of  the  Cross :  but  this  was  almost  the  EnSland- 
only  attribute,  even  among  the  boasted  virtues  of  he- 
roism, which  may  justly  be  claimed  for  him.  If  his 
natural  abilities  were  good,  they  were  seldom  shown, 
and  never  well  directed.  If  he  was  not  incapable  of  a 
magnanimous  action,  his  conduct  when  his  evil  pas- 
sions were  provoked  was  usually  selfish,  unjust,  revenge- 
ful, and  cruel ;  if  he  was  lavish  of  gold  to  his  knightly 
associates  and  personal  dependents,  the  sums  which  sup- 
plied his  profusion  were  wrung  with  unfeeling  tyranny, 
or  extorted  by  the  most  fraudulent  perversion  of  justice, 
from  his  oppressed  and  defrauded  subjects.  In  his  pri- 
vate life,  he  appears  to  have  been  as  reckless  of  Religion 
and  Morality,  as  in  his  public  administration  he  was 
indifferent  to  the  sense  of  duty  and  the  pleadings  of 
humanity.  In  short,  obstinate,  rash,  and  sanguinary 
in  his  courage ;  capricious  in  his  generous  feelings, 
and  vindictive  in  his  enmities ;  mean  in  his  pride,  and 
rapacious  in  his  prodigality ;  amidst  his  martial  tri- 
umphs, the  slave  of  every  violent  and  licentious  im- 
pulse ;  there  is  little  in  the  very  heroism  of  Richard  I. 
to  redeem  the  vices  of  a  rebellious  son,  a  faithless  hus- 
band, an  ungrateful  sovereign,  and  an  impatient 
tyrant.* 

As  Richard  I.  left  no  legitimate  children,  the  succes-  Accession 
sion  to  his  dominions  should,  according  to  every  rule  of  of  John, 
hereditary  right,  have  descended  to  his  nephew,  Arthur, 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  son  of  Geoffrey,  an  elder  brother  of 
John ;  and  we  have  seen  that  Richard  himself  had  for- 
merly, in  his  Treaty  with  Tancred  of  Sicily,  solemnly 
recognised  the  young  Prince  as  his  heir.  But  the 
Queen  Dowager,  Eleanor,  who  detested  Constance,  the 
mother  of  Arthur,  seems  to  have  extended  this  feeling 
to  her  innocent  grandson  ;  and  modern  Historians  have, 
if  not  by  contemporary  evidence,  at  least  with  great 
probability,  ascribed  to  her  influence  over  Richard  the 
preference  which  that  Monarch  finally  evinced  for  the 
interests  of  John.  Notwithstanding  the  foul  treachery 
and  rebellion  of  the  latter  Prince,  she  had  obtained 
his  pardon,  and  had  taught  him  to  regain  the  confi- 
dence of  his  injured  brother ;  and  by  a  reai  or  pre- 
tendedf  testament,  executed  on  his  death-bed,  Richard 
is  said  to  have  bequeathed  to  John  the  whole  of  his 
dominions  and  three-fourths  of  his  treasures  :  desiring 
that  the  remaining  fourth  might  be  distributed  among 
his  servants  and  the  poor  ;  and  that  his  jewels  might  be 
given  to  his  nephew  Otho,  Emperorof  Germany.  As  the 


*  Among  several  rude  but  epigrammatic  effusions  on  the  character 
and  fate  of  Richard  I.,  some  eulogistic  and  others  vituperative, 
which  the  contemporary  Historian  Roger  Hoveden  has  collected,  an 
idea  may  be  gained  of  the  conflicting  estimation  in  which  the  hero 
was  held  in  his  own  Age.  In  one  of  these  metrical  pieces,  his  vices 
are  severely  lashed : — 

Virus,  avarilia,  sce/M»,  enormitque  libido 
Feeda  fames,  atrox  elatio,  ceeca  cupido 
Annis  regndrunt  bis  quinis:  aroibalista 
Arte,  manu,  tdo,  proslravit  viribus  ista. 

Hoveden,  p.  450. 

f  The  authenticity  of  Richard's  testamentary  disposition  has 
sometimes  been  questioned :  but  Hoveden,  a  contemporary,  and  in 
general  extremely  well  informed,  explicitly  states  the  provisions 
without  casting  any  doubt  upon  them.  Cum  autem  rex  de  vitd  des- 
perarit,  divisit  Johanni,  fratri  suo,  regnum  Anglias  et  omnes  alias 
terras  suas ;  and  he  adds  to  the  particulars  in  the  text,  that 
Richard  caused  those  who  were  present  to  swear  allegiance  to 
John.  Fecit  fieri  preedtclo  Johanni  Jldelitates  ab  lis  qrt  adcrant, 
et  preecfjAt  tit  traderentur  ei  castelta  sua,  &c.  p.  449. 
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History.  Queen-mother  was  still  deemed  to  hotel  the  investiture 
of  her  extensive  paternal  fiefs  of  Guienne  and  Poitou, 
which,  as  Duchess  of  Aquitaine,  she  had  brought  to  her 
husband,  she  now  solemnly  transferred  her  rights  to 
her  surviving  st>n  ;*  and  in  those  Provinces,  as  well  as 
in  Normandy,  the  title  of  John  was  acknowledged 
without  opposition.  In  England  some  show  of  resist- 
ance was  at  first  attempted  by  many  of  the  Nobility  who 
had  formerly  opposed  his  treasonable  designs  ;  and  who 
now,  either  dreading  his  vengeance,  or  detesting  his 
character,  appeared  determined  to  maintain  the  superior 
right  of  Arthur.  But  the  Primate  Hubert,  the  powerful 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  the  Justiciary  Fitz  Peter,  the 
principal  ministers  of  Richard,  were  enlisted  in  the  cause 
of  John  ;  and  aided  by  the  respect  which  was  paid  to 
the  late  King's  Will,  whether  genuine  or  fictitious,  these 
great  officers  succeeded  in  overcoming  the  reluctance 
of  their  peers.  Upon  condition  that  they  should  not 
be  disturbed  in  their  existing  possessions  and  rights, 
the  Barons  of  England  agreed  to  accept  John  for  their 
Sovereign  ;  and  hastening  from  Normandy,  that  Prince 
was  crowned  with  the  usual  ceremonies  at  Westmin- 
ster.f 

But,  meanwhile,  the  new  King  of  England  found  the 
to  transac-  securjty  of  njs  continental  usurpation  threatened  by  a 
tions  ol  his  ,.  *  •  *  •  j  1 1  •  t  L  /•  L  i  L  L  i 

reign  al-      'ar  more  formidable  rival,  than  the  feeble  boy  whom  he 

ready  re-  had  despoiled  of  his  hereditary  right.  This  was  the 
lated  in  the  same  Prince,  Philippe  Auguste  of  France,  with  whom 
French  An-  ne  na(j  formerly  been  in  an  iniquitous  confederacy 
against  his  own  brother ;  and  who,  in  his  unscrupu- 
lous ambition,  now  wanted  not  the  inducement  of 
revenging  the  double  perfidy,  by  which  that  wicked 
alliance  had  been  formed  and  broken,  to  become  the 
minister  of  retributive  justice  against  him.  Richard 
was  no  sooner  dead,  than  Philippe  Auguste,  whose 
spirit  had  quailed  before  the  impetuous  valour  of  the 
"  Lion-hearted  King,"  at  once  perceived  and  seized  the 
advantage  with  which  the  struggle  for  mastery  might 
be  renewed  against  his  cowardly  successor.  The  King 
of  France  found  a  ready  pretence  for  forwarding  his 
ambitious  projects,  by  declaring  himself  the  protector  of 
young  Arthur.  Though  the  Duchies  of  Normandy  and 
Aquitaine  had  submitted  to  John,  the  People  of  Anjou 
and  its  dependencies,  as  the  patrimonial  Fiefs  of  the 
House  of  Plantagenet,  had  declared  for  the  legitimate 
heir  of  their  Princes  ;  and  his  mother  Constance  had 
committed  his  cause  and  person  into  the  hands  of  Phi- 
lippe, as  Lord  paramount.  That  Monarch  used  the 
ill-fated  boy  as  a  mere  tool  for  the  furtherance  of  his 
own  selfish  ends:  alternately  abandoning  and  sup- 
porting him  in  the  intervals  of  war  and  negotiation  with 
his  perfidious  uncle.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  repeat 
at  length  in  this  place  the  series  of  events,  by  which 
Philippe  Auguste  was  enabled  finally  to  sever  the  Ducal 
Coronet  of  Normandy  from  the  Crown  of  England,  and 
which,  as  more  properly  belonging  to  the  reign  of  that 
Prince,  have  been  related  in  fc  preceding  Chapter.  J  We 
need  here  only  refer  generally  to  principal  circumstances, 
forming  so  many  descending  steps,  as  it  were,  in  the 
scale  of  disgrace  and  infamy,  by  which  John  suffered 
dominions,  won  and  retained  by  the  good  swords  of  his 

*  In  a  curious  Convention  between  John  and  his  mother,  (Rymer, 
vol.  i.  p.  113.)  he  declares  her  transfer  of  Poitou  and  its  dependen- 
cies to  him  untie  homagium  nostrum  rtcepit,  and  restores  the  Pro- 
vinces to  her  for  life, 

f  Hovedeii,  p.  450,  451.     Diceto.  col.  705.  706. 

I  Vide  ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  686—689. 


bold  ancestors,  to  be  wrested  from  his  usurping  and 
feeble  grasp.  These,  as  we  have  elsewhere  seen,  were 
his  own  pusillanimous  and  sensual  indolence  ;*  the 
enmity  which  he  excited  in  the  Count  of  La  Marche  by 
seizing  the  hand  of  his  affianced  bride;  the  disaffection 
by  which,  in  the  French  war,  his  misrule  deprived  him 
of  all  cordial  support  from  his  English  Barons ;  and, 
finally,  the  dark  tragedy  of  young  Arthur's  death,  which 
taught  all  men  to  regard  him  with  suspicion  and  horror, 
and  prepared  a  general  acquiescence  in  the  justice  of 
that  sentence,  whereby  Philippe  Auguste  pronounced 
the  forfeiture  of  his  French  Fiefs.  This  mere  empty 
form  of  Feudal  judgment  might  indeed  have  proved 
harmless  even  against  John,  if  it  had  not  been  preceded 
by  his  own  reckless  or  cowardly  abandonment  of  his 
Norman  vassals,  which  had  compelled  the  faithtoil 
Capital  of  the  Duchy  to  surrender  to  the  French  King. 
The  fall  of  Rouen  was  the  signal  for  the  complete  con- 
quest of  Normandy ;  and  Philippe  Auguste  had  the 
glory  of  re-annexing  to  the  French  Crown  that  great 
Province,  which  the  descendants  of  Rollo  had  proudly 
held  in  nominal  vassalage  but  real  independence,  for 
nearly  three  Centuries,  and  which,  for  one  hundred  and 
thirty-eight  years,  had  imposed  the  victorious  succes- 
sion of  its  Princes  and  Nobles  upon  the  Kingdom  of 
England. f 

*  Dr.  Lizard  (£/«»/.  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  15.)  thinks  that  "if 
it  were  possible  1o  consult  some  contemporary  Historian,  we  might 
discover  the  true  reasons  of  John's  inactivity  ;"  and  he  quotes 
Matthew  of  Westminster  and  Matthew  Paris  in  proof  that  thu 
English  Barons  refused  to  embark  with  their  Sovereign  at  Ports- 
mouth for  Normandy.  The  former  Chronicler,  however,  only  says 
that  John  apud  I'orlftmue  in  Anglia  app/icuit,  et  tuot  deieevient, 
occationet  cavillaloriat  Jtngent,  quod  in  parlibut  trantmarinit  eum 
dettitutum  miluia  dcterueruni,  extorsit  ex  iis  innnilam  pecuniara. 
Matt.  Westmonast.  Moret  Hulonarum,  (Ed.  Francul'urti,  A.  i>. 
1601,)  p.  265.  Again,  in  Matthew  Paris,  the  only  passages  bear- 
ing on  the  question  which  we  can  discover  in  the  pages  (175,  176.) 
cited  by  Dr.  Lingard,  are  the  following :  Connies  vrro,  el  Baronet 
et  ojii  de  Rfgno  Anglia  Nobilct,  qui  eaten ut  Jideltler  ndhcrteranl, 
laJia  audientet,  rjuique  deiidiam  incorrigibi/em  tnteUigmlei,  impr- 
tratd  hcentiii  quasi  ihco  revrrturi,  remtarunt  ad  propria.  And 
afterwards  at  Portsmouth,  Deinde  in  Comitet  ct  Baronet,  occa- 
stones  pretendeus  quod  tptum  inter  hottet  reliquerant  in  fiariibvt 
trantmarinii,  Sfc.  cepit  ab  eii  teptimam  partem  omntnrj  »i<,/n/iiim 
tuorum.  To  u«,  we  confess,  the  pusillanimous  or  apathetic  inac- 
tivity of  John  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  appears  too  much  in 
unison  with  the  whole  course  of  his  life  to  require  any  special  ex- 
planation of  its  reasons ;  and  it  seems  much  more  consonant  with 
his  character,  that  he  should  seek  any  pretext  for  extorting  money 
from  his  Feudal  tenants,  than  that  their  desertion,  and  not  his 
wilful  misconduct,  was  the  cause  of  his  disgrace. 

f  It  is  both  remarkable  and  unfortunate  that,  at  the  jKa-iod  on 
which  we  are  now  about  to  enti-r,  comprising  the  domestic  ti 
tions  of  John's  reign,  and  funning,  as  it  docs,  one  of  the  mos|  in- 
teresting in  our  early  English  History,  we  are  deserted  by  all  the 
contemporary  native  Chroniclers,  whose  Works  have  afforded  so 
rich  a  mine  of  evidence.  The  valuable  History  of  Roger  Hovetlin 
closes  with  the  year  1'JOl  ;  that  of  Radulfus  de  Dicsto  at  the  acces- 
sion of  John  ;  that  of  Gervase  with  the  death  of  Richard  I.  To 
this  list  of  contemporary  Writers,  Dr.  Lingard  (vol.  iii.  p.  12.)  adds 
the  name  of  Brompton  :  but  as  the  learned  Selden  has  shown  in 
his  Introduction  to  the  Collection  of  Twysden,  Brompton,  though  his 
Chronicle  ends  at  the  accession  of  John,  could  not  have  lived  until 
at  least  a  century  later  ;  for  in  tracing  the  genealogy  of  the  Scottish 
K.ngs  (col.  967.)  he  carries  it  down  to  Davtd  rryem  Scoti*  cwi 
-x  Amjlia:,  Edward**  a  conquestu  tertius,  lororem  »uam  Juhannam 
™ritavit  Horn  this  epoch,  however,  our  best  guide*  are  the  two 
Mouks  .Matthew  Pans  of  St.  Alban's  and  Matthew  of  Westmin- 
ster ;  of  whom  neither  was  exactly  contemporary  with  the  reign 
before  us,  while  both  appear  to  have  copied  from  a  common  source, 
probab  y  the  meagre  Chronicle  of  Roger  Wendover.  The  formed 
was  still  in  his  Infancy  at  the  death  of  Richard  I.;  the  latter,  who 
terminates  his  narrative  with  the  year  1307,  nourished  rather  in 
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The  loss  of  Normandy  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
events  in  the  shameful  career  of  John,  which  more  im- 
mediately belong  to  the  domestic  History  of  England, 
and  which,  while  deepening  the  personal  disgrace  of 
that  Prince,  have  rendered  the  epoch  of  his  reign  among 
the  most  glorious  in  our  early  national  annals.  By  one 
of  those  accidents,  which  the  Papal  Court  was  ever  on 
the  wateh  to  improve  against  the  distress  or  imbecility 
of  temporal  Sovereigns,  John  became  involved  in  a 
quarrel  with  the  Church,  far  more  dangerous,  and  to 
him  not  less  dishonourable  in  its  result,  than  his  recent 
contest  with  the  French  Monarch.  The  occasion  of  this 
rupture  with  the  Papacy  was  afforded  by  that  question 
of  the  right  of  Ecclesiastical  investitures,  which,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  already  formed  so  fertile  a  source  of 
controversy  between  the  Lay  and  Spiritual  powers  of 
Europe  in  the  preceding  Age.  In  England,  though 
the  Chapters  of  Cathedral  Churches  claimed  the  right 
of  electing  their  Bishops,  this  privilege  was  modified  in 
practice  by  the  necessity  of  a  previous  license  and  ulti- 
mate approval  from  the  Sovereign,  which  in  fact  gave 
to  the  Royal  recommendation  the  weight  of  a  virtual 
command.  In  the  case  of  Archiepiscopal  elections, 
however,  the  right  was  further  contested  between  the 
Suffragan  Bishops  and  the  Chapter ;  and  on  the  death 
of  Hubert,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  in  the  year  after 
the  loss  of  Normandy,  these  conflicting  pretensions  were 
brought  to  an  issue.  Some  of  the  younger  Monks  or 
Canons  of  the  Cathedral  Chapter  of  the  See,  secretly 
assembling  on  the  intelligence  of  that  event,  without 
awaiting  the  Royal  license,  chose  Reginald,  their  Sub- 
prior,  to  fill  the  vacant  Primacy ;  and  anticipating  the 
opposition  both  of  the  King  and  Bishops  to  this  irre- 
gular election,  they  immediately  despatched  Reginald 
himself  furtively  to  Rome  to  solicit  the  Papal  confirma- 
tion. As  success  depended  upon  the  concealment  of 
this  intrigue,  they  enjoined  the  Archbishop-elect  to  keep 
the  object  of  his  journey  a  profound  secret :  but  the 
discretion  of  Reginald  was  not  proof  against  his  vanity ; 
he  everywhere  on  his  route  proclaimed  his  elevation  ; 
and  the  receipt  of  the  intelligence  in  England  filled  the 
King  himself,  the  Suffragan  Bishops,  and  the  senior 
Canons  of  Canterbury,  with  a  common  indignation. 
Even  the  authors  of  the  plot,  on  its  premature  detec- 
tion, were  either  so  enraged  at  the  bad  faith  and  folly  of 
Reginald,  or  grew  so  ashamed  of  the  part  which  they 
had  acted,  that  they  concurred  in  the  necessity  of  an- 
nulling their  first  choice  ;  on  a  new  and  formal  election 
the  Bishop  of  Norwich  was,  by  the  Royal  recommen- 
dation, raise  to  the  Archiepiscopal  throne  ;  and  a  depu- 
tation of  the  Chapter  was  sent  to  Rome  to  obtain  a 
ratification  of  this  proceeding.* 

But  the  bold  and  able  Pontiff,  who  now  filled  the 
chair  of  St.  Peter,  saw  in  the  dispute  too  favourable  an 
1  opportunity  of  asserting  the  unbounded  supremacy  of 
Papal  authority,  to  confirm  the  election  of  either  pre- 
tender. He  declared  that  of  the  first  uncanonical,  and 
that  of  the  second  equally  void  because  it  had  preceded 
his  sentence  ;  and  he  determined  to  place  a  third  person 
of  his  own  selection  in  the  vacant  See.  This  was 

*  Matthew  Paris,  p.  178,  179.  Matthew  Westminster,  p.  «66. 
In  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  138.  is  a  curious  Circular  Letter,  unnoticed  by 
our  Historians,  from  John  to  several  of  the  English  Bishops,  dated 
in  May  1205,  desiring  them  to  unite  in  remonstrances,  which  five 
of  their  brethren  had  already  addressed  to  the  Pope,  pro  dignitate. 
nostrd  et  regni  nostri  conservandd,  probably  with  reference  to  this 
affair  of  the  Archiepiscopal  election. 


Stephen  Langton,  an  Englishman  by  blood,  of  high  Annals  of 
character,  but  of  foreign  education,  whose  acknowledged  England, 
abilities  he  had  already  rewarded  with  a  Cardinal's  hat, 
and  whose  attachment  therefore  to  the  interests  of  the 
Papacy  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt.  But  as  some  form 
of  election  by  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  was  still  neces- 
sary, he  compelled  the  Canons,  who  had  been  deputed 
to  Rome,  to  give  their  votes  to  Langton,  under  pain  of 
excommunication ;  and  having  thus  wrung  from  (hem 
a  reluctant  assent,  he  wrote  to  John  a  complimentary 
Letter,  which  was  designed  to  soothe  that  Monarch  into 
submission  to  so  audacious  an  usurpation.*  But  with- 
out awaiting  an  answer,  he  himself  proceeded  to  con- 
secrate Langton  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  John  was  Resistance 
no  sooner  acquainted  with  these  measures  of  Inno-  °^  ^onn- 
cent  III.  than  he  gave  loose  to  his  indignation  in  acts  of 
violence,  by  which  his  wily  antagonist  had  probably 
expected,  from  his  character,  that  he  would  injure  his 
own  cause ;  and  which,  in  any  case,  proved  that  his 
temper,  equally  mean  and  tyrannical,  was  incapable  of 
asserting  with  dignity  even  the  most  defensible  prero- 
gatives of  his  Crown.  Suspecting  the  remaining  Mem- 
bers of  the  Chapter  of  Canterbury  of  a  disposition  to 
yield  to  the  Papal  commands,  he  expelled  them  with  the 
rudest  insults  from  their  House,  seized  their  revenues, 
and  banished  them  from  the  Kingdom.  The  Pope  had 
then  recourse,  first  to  expostulation,  next  to  menaces : 
he  commanded  John  to  receive  Langton  as  Primate, 
and  to  restore  the  Canons  to  their  rights  and  property ; 
and  he  charged  the  Bishops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Wor- 
cester, to  warn  him  that  his  continued  disobedience 
would  be  followed  by  a  sentence  of  Interdict  against 
his  Kingdom.  But  John,  when  those  Prelates  threw 
themselves  on  their  knees  before  him  to  entreat  his  sub- 
mission, repulsed  them  with  the  coarsest  oaths,  invec- 
tives, and  insults ;  threatened  them  and  the  whole  Body 
of  the  Clergy  with  exile  and  confiscation ;  and  spurned 
them  from  his  presence.f 

After  this,  when  Innocent  had  affected,  by  a  decent  The  Pope 
season  of  suspense,  to  invite  the  repentance  of  John  :  lays  his 
the  three  Bishops  by  his  order  solemnly  proinul-  Kmgdom 
gated  the  appalling  sentence  which  laid  the  whole  King- 
dom  under  an  Interdict ;  and  then  immediately  con- 
sulted their  own  safety  by  flight  to  the  Continent.  The 
nature  and  effects  of  an  Interdict,  we  have  elsewhere 
described :  by  its  operation  the  public  exercise  of  all 
Religious  offices  was  suspended ;  the  Churches  were 
closed  against  the  laity ;  all  holy  ornaments  and  utensils 
were  removed  from  the  altars ;  no  bells  were  tolled,  no 
burial  in  consecrated  ground  was  permitted ;  the  marriage 
service  was  performed  only  at  the  church -doors :  the 
dead  were  interred  without  prayers  ;  and  the  living  were 
commanded  to  observe  the  mortification  of  a  perpetual 
Lent,  and  cut  off  from  every  sacred  rite,  except  the  Bap- 
tism of  infants  and  the  administration  of  the  Sacrament 
to  the  sick.  The  gloom  and  horror  with  which  such  a 
privation  from  all  the  cheering  influences  of  Religion 
could  not  fail  to  overwhelm  a  devout  and  superstitious 
Nation,  may  be  readily  imagined  :  but  the  short-sighted 

*  In  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  139.  is  another  Letter,  accompanied  by  a 
present  of  four  rings,  in  which  Innocent,  as  Hume  has  remarked, 
(Hist,  of  England,  vol.  ii.  p.  218.)  by  sundry  allegorical  conceits, 
"endeavoured  to  repay  John  for  one  of  the  most  important  prero- 
gatives of  his  Crown  which  he  had  ravished  from  him."  But  the 
Letter  itself  does  not  even  allude  to  the  subject  of  Langton's  eleva- 
tion. 

f  Matt.  Paris,  p.  180. 186—190.     Matt  West.  p.  267,  268. 
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and  heartless  King,  by  assuming  an  air  of  gay  uncon- 
cern amidst  the  general  distress,  seemed  resolved  to 
attract  to  himself  the  hatred  of  the  People,  as  the  un- 
feeling author  of  sufferings,  which  they  were  taught  to 
attribute  to  his  violence  and  obstinacy.  He  ordered  all 
the  estates  of  the  Clergy  who  observed  the  Interdict  to  be 
confiscated  ;  threw  the  relatives  of  the  three  Bishops  into 
prison;  and  avowed  his  resolutions  of  vengeance  against 
all  the  adherents  either  of  the  new  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury or  of  the  Pope  himself.  In  this  temper,  he  con- 
tinued for  some  years  to  brave  the  consequences  of  the 
Interdict ;  and  he  even  chose  the  same  period  for 
undertaking  several  enterprises  against  the  Scotch,  Irish, 
and  Welsh,  in  all  of  which,  though  the  events  themselves 
were  not  of  sufficient  importance  to  arrest  our  attention 
in  this  place,  his  superior  force  obtained  more  success 
than  he  experienced  in  any  other  martial  passages  of 
his  inglorious  life.* 

But  such  advantages  could  form  no  counterpoise 
against  the  increasing  perils  of  the  greater  conflict  with 
the  Papacy;  and  Innocent  III.,  though  from  policy 
slow  to  resort  to  the  last  and  most  fatal  weapons  in  the 
spiritual  armoury,  was  not  of  a  character  to  be  resisted 
with  impunity,  or  arrested  in  his  purpose.  Finding 
John  continued  unmoved  by  the  Interdict,  he  pointed 
the  next  shaft  in  the  Papal  quiver,  and  struck  him  with 
a  sentence  of  Excommunication.  The  effects  of  this 
anathema  were  immediately  felt :  the  very  servants  of 
the  Crown  slunk  away  from  the  Court  to  avoid  incurring 
the  penalties  of  intercourse  with  an  excommunicated 
Prince;  and  one  of  them.  Geoffrey,  Archdeacon  of  Nor- 
wich, an  officer  of  the  Exchequer,  no  sooner  heard  of 
the  sentence,  than  he  rose  from  the  bench,  and  abdicated 
his  functions.  This  action  provoked  the  special  ven- 
geance of  John,  who,  throwing  him  into  prison,  affected 
a  fiendlike  merriment  at  his  expense:  for,  declaring 
that  he  should  not  want  the  vestments  of  his  Order  to 
keep  him  warm  in  his  dungeon,  the  tyrant  caused  his 
victim  to  be  wrapt  in  a  sheet  of  lead  shaped  like  a  long 
rope,  or  ecclesiastical  mantle,  and  in  that^  state  to  be 
iell  without  food  until  he  expired  under  the  weight. 
Hitherto  the  Papal  denunciations  with  which  John  was 
visited,  Ind  served  only  to  exasperate  him  into  acts 
of  wanton  ferocity  :  but  these  in  themselves  assisted  the 
purpose  of  the  Pope  even  more  effectually  than  the  cen- 
sures of  the  Church  ;  and  in  the  universal  aversion  and 
horror  with  which  all  classes  of  the  Nation  began  to 
regard  their  brutal  and  despicable  Sovereign,  Innocent 
saw  that  the  time  was  now  arrived  for  fulminating 
against  him  the  extreme  sentence  of  spiritual  and  tem- 
poral condemnation.  He  therefore  proceeded  with  great 
solemnity  to  declare  all  persons  excommunicate,  who 
should  remain  in  his  service  or  society  either  in  public 
or  private  ;  absolved  his  Vassals  and  subjects  in  general 
from  their  oaths  of  fealty  and  allegiance  ;  and  pro- 
nouncing his  deposition,  concluded  by  offering  his  do- 
minions to  his  old  enemy  the  King  of  France,  for  the 
reward  of  so  pious  a  service  as  the  execution  of  that 
sentence.! 

Philippe  Auguste  had  himself,  perhaps,  of  all  Mo- 
narchs  of  his  Age,  the  strongest  motives,  from  his  own 
experience,  for  discountenancing  those  audacious  pre- 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  190—194.  Matt.  West.  p.  268—270.  Annalet 
de  Morgan,  (apud  Gale  Hist.  Anglicance  Scriptorei  Quitique,  Oxon. 
1687,)  p.  14.  Chromca  de  Mailrot,  (ubi  infra.}  p.  183.  Rymer, 
vol.  i.  p.  155. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  195.     Matt.  West.  p.  270,  271. 


tensions  by  which  Innocent  III.  openly  aspired  to  ele-  Annals  of 
vate  his  authority  over  all  the  temporal  thrones  of  the  ] 
Universe.  But  he  was  seduced  by  his  ambition  to  be- 
come the  ready  instrument  and  the  final  dupe  of  the 
Pontiff.  He  eagerly  entered  into  the  proposal  of  Inno- 
cent for  the  deposition  of  John  and  the  conquest  of 
England;  expended  an  immense  treasure  in  prepara- 
tions ;  and  collected  a  great  fleet  and  army  for  the  en- 
terprise. On  the  other  hand,  John  at  first  pretended  Affected 
to  meet  the  threatened  storm  of  invasion  with  unflinch-  firmness, 
ing  resolution.  He  required  the  Sheriffs  of  every 
County  by  writ  to  summon  to  the  Kentish  coast,  under 
pain  of  incurring  the  legal  forfeiture  of  personal  liberty 
and  property,  not  only  the  tenants  in  chief  and  subfeu- 
datories  of  the  Crown,  but  all  freemen  capable  of  bearing 
arms  for  the  defence  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  so  numerous 
was  the  attendance,  that  there  was  easily  selected  from 
the  whole  multitude  a  force  thoroughly  equipped  in  mail 
of  no  less  than  sixty  thousand  men  :  sufficient,  in  the 
words  of  the  Chronicler,  had  they  been  bound  by  love 
to  their  liege  lord,  to  have  defied  all  the  Princes  of  the 
Earth.  But  while  he  feigned  to  put  a  bold  countenance  and  real 
upon  his  danger,  the  dastardly  heart  of  John  vvas'error<>f 
shaken  with  inward  terror :  he  was  conscious  of  the  dis-  >'ohn' 
affection  and  hatred  of  his  own  subjects  ;  he  looked 
around  in  vain  for  foreign  succour;*  and  he  began  to 
repent,  too  late,  that  he  had  not  averted  the  impending 
danger  by  an  earlier  submission  to  the  Papacy.  Mean- 
while Innocent,  appreciating  all  the  true  abjectness  of 
his  spirit,  had  instructed  Pandolfo,  his  Legate  or  at  least 
confidential  Minister  at  the  French  Court,  to  choose 
this  crisis  for  practising  upon  his  cowardice.  While 
John  was  at  Dover  in  daily  dread  of  the  appearance  of 
the  French  armament,  Pandolfo  sent  over,  by  the  mouth 
of  two  Knights  Templars,  to  desire  permission  to  visit 
him  there:  which  being  readily  granted,  the  wily  Italian 
depicted  to  him  in  colours  so  alarming  the  perils 
which  were  about  to  overwhelm  him  from  the  formidable 
preparations  of  Philippe  Auguste,  the  secret  league 
already  concluded  by  most  of  his  own  Barons  with  that 
Monarch,  and  the  certainty  that  their  revolt  would  be 
followed  by  the  general  defection  of  the  Nation  to  whom 
he  had  made  himself  odious,  that  the  grovelling  tyrant 
was  terrified  into  the  fullest  submission  to  the  Papal 
will.f 

He  was,  in  the  first  place,  compelled  by  Pandolfo  to  II in  abject 
sign  an  instrument,  which  he  had  formerly  rejected,  as  submission 
the  price  of  reconciliation  with  the  Church,  and  by  which  to 
he  engaged  to  receive  Langton  as  Primate  ;  to  reinstate 
in  their  offices,  rights,  and  property,  all  persons,  bolh 
Lay  and  Ecclesiastical,  who  had  fled  or  who  had  been 
banished  or  imprisoned  on  account  of  the  late  quarrel ; 
to  make  compensation  to  the  Clergy  for  all  moneys  which 
he  had  seized,  or  injuries  which  they  had  sustained  at 
his  hand  ;  and  to  abstain  in  future  from  any  repetition 
of  similar  violence  against  their  Order.  Upon  these 
conditions,  the  sentences  of  Interdict  and  Excommuni- 
cation were  to  be  removed,  and  the  Bishops  of  the 
realm  were  to  renew  their  oaths  of  allegiance  to  the 
King.*  But  before  this  absolution  should  be  granted, 
Pandolfo  wns  resolved  to  complete  the  full  ignominy  of 
John's  degradation  and  the  insolent  triumph  of  the 

*  From  Matt.  Paris  we  have  already  (voL  xi.  p.  693.)  related 
his  disgraceful  though  abortive  attempt  to  obtain  the  protection  of 
the  Mohammedan  Miromalin,  or  Emperor  of  Morocco 

f  Matt.  Paris,  p.  196, 197.     Matt.  West.  p.  271. 

J  llymer,  vol.  i.  p.  170. 
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Papacy.  The  craven  King  was  required,  as  a  proof  of 
his  duteous  submission  to  the  Pope,  to  resign  his  King- 
dom itself  to  the  Holy  See;  and  accordingly,  on  the 
day  after  his  conference  with  Pandolfo,  in  the  church  of 
the  Templars  at  Dover,  and  before  the  assembled 
Barons,  Knights,  and  People,  he  made  a  public  sur- 
render by  Charter  of  his  Kingdoms  of  England  and 
Ireland  to  God,  St.  Peter,  and  St.  Paul,  and  to  Inno- 
cent and  his  lawful  successors.  He  agreed  to  hold  these 
dominions  in  fee,  as  a  Vassal  of  the  Roman  Church,  by 
the  annual  payment  of  one  thousand  marks,  seven  hun- 
dred for  England  and  three  hundred  for  Ireland  ;  and 
he  immediately,  before  the  Papal  representative,  per- 
formed the  same  homage,  and  vowed  precisely  the  same 
oath  of  fealty  to  the  Pope,  which  every  liegeman  was 
wont,  by  the  Feudal  customs,  to  take  to  his  temporal 
lord.  At  the  conclusion  of  this  ignominious  ceremony, 
John,  as  an  earnest  of  his  subjection  to  the  Papacy,  laid 
some  coin  before  Pandolfo,  who  insolently  trampled  the 
tribute  money  under  his  feet.* 

After  the  completion  of  this  act  of  stupendous  base- 
ness, as  it  has  well  been  termed,  the  Legate  re-crossed 
the  channel ;  waited  upon  the  French  King;  coolly 
felicitated  him  upon  the  successful  termination  of  the 
quarrel,  in  which  his  zeal  for  the  service  of  the  Holy 
See  had  induced  him  to  engage  ;  and  informed  him 
that  as  John,  acknowledging  his  guilt,  had  become  the 
Vassal,  and  secured  the  pardon  and  protection  of  the 
Pope,  the  further  use  of  temporal  arms  would  be  neither 
requisite  nor  lawful.  Philippe  Auguste  was  filled  with 
indignation  at  this  discovery  of  the  perfidious  manner  in 
which,  after  incurring  an  enormous  expense,  his  in- 
terests had  been  sacrificed,  and  his  ambition  overreached 
by  the  arts  of  Papal  policy.  But  the  means  which  the 
Legate  found  of  diverting  his  disappointment  have  been 
already  related  in  another  place;  nor  need  we  here  pur- 
sue further  the  same  narrative  of  the  subsequent  trans- 
actions of  the  Continental  war,  which  closed  with  the 
great  battle  of  Bouvines,  and  in  which,  while  Philippe 


*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  176.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  197—199.  Matt. 
West.  p.  271,  272.  We  are  not  a  little  astonished  to  find  that  Dr. 
Liugard,  who  (vol.  iii.  p.  42 — 45.)  has  put  in  an  elaborate  plea 
to  extenuate  the  infamy  of  John  in  this  abject  submission  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  should,  in  a  preceding  note,  (p  40.)  assert  that 
the  fact  of  John's  having  done  "  homage  to  Paudolfo  as  the  Pope's 
representative  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  Writer,  and  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  King's  Charter."  Now,  I.  Matt.  Westminster 
expressly  says,  (p.  271.)  Resiynavit  igilur  corotiam  Anglice  Jnno- 
cenfio  Ptipee  ft  ei  fecit  homagium,  &c.,  which  could  only  be  done  to 
his  representative.  II.  Matt.  Paris,  (whom  Dr.  Lingard  himself 
quotes  in  the  same  note,)  aft-er  (p.  199.)  making  John  declare  in 
Ins  Charter  secundum  subscriptam  formtim  fecimus  et  juravimus  et 
homac/iutn  liyiiim  in  prcesentiu  Pandulpht,  says,  continuo  cunclis 
ridentibus  homagiiim  fecit  subseriptum  ;  and  adds  the  fact,  which 
Dr.  Lingard  has  chosen  altogether  to  omit,  Pundulphtts  antem  pe- 
<:umam,  quam  in  arrliam  subjectionis  Rex  contit/erat,  sub  pede  xuo 
fonculcnvit.  III.  In  the  Chronicle  of  Melrose.  which  was  con- 
tinued by  a  succession  of  Writers,  a  Monkish  Annalist,  who  was 
doubtless  contemporary  with  the  event,  declares  that  John  corona m 
e/iam  regni  sub  pedibits  legati  ponendnm  exhibnit.  Chronica  de 
Mailros,  p.  1 87.  (u/wd  Gale  et  Fell,  Rerum  Anglicarum  Scriptormn 
f'eterurn,  vol.  i.  Oxon.  1684.)  IV.  Dr.  Lingard  produces,  as  the 
words  of  the  Charter,  but  without  citing  the  authority  for  his  version 
of  it,  Jidetilatem  secundum  subsKnptam  fonnam  facimus  et  juramus, 
et  homagiitm  hgtum  in  prcesentia  Domini  Pupce,  si  coram  eo  ease 
put'-rimus.,  faciemus.  Will  it  then  be  believed  that  the  authentic 
instrument  in  Rymer  (p.  176.)  runs  thus  :  Et  homayium  etinm  liyium, 
pro  pro-diet  is  regnis  Deo  et  Sanctis  Apostotis  Petro  et  Paulo  ft  EC. 
clexitf  Romano;  et  eidem  Domino  nostro  PaptB  Innocentto,  per  manus 
praedicti  Legati  loco  et  vice  ipsius  Domini  Papae  recipients,  publice 
fecirnus  !  ! ! 
VOL.  XII. 


Auguste  reaped  a  large  harvest  both  of 'power  and  Annals  of 
glory,  John,  as  usu-al,  appeared  only  to  expose  his  pu-  England, 
sillanimity  and  disgrace  * 

But  even  before  he  had  closed  his  inglorious  career 
of  foreign  warfare  b.y  a  truce  with  the  French  King, 
John  had  now  entered  upon  that  domestic  contest 
against  his  own  subjects,  in  which  he  was  to  undergo 
yet  deeper  humiliation.  To  explain  the  origin  of  a 
quarrel,  so  calamitous  to  him,  but  pregnant  with  con-  origin  of 
sequences  so  memorable  and  beneficial  to  the  freedom  the  quarrel 
and  fortunes  of  our  Country,  some  retrospect  may  between 
appear  necessary  to  the  outrageous  and  arbitrary  cha-  Jphn  and 
racter,  both  of  his  government,  and  of  that  of  his  prede- 
cessors. But,  in  a  reference  to  the  features  of  the  Feu- 
dal System  in  England,  we  have  already  elsewheref 
briefly  noticed  the  rapacious  tyranny,  under  which  the 
Aristocracy  were  held  in  subjection  by  our  Norman 
Sovereigns ;  the  general  causes  through  which  the  re- 
sistance of  the  Royal  Vassals  to  the  grievous  yoke  of 
the  Crown  favoured  the  growth  of  National  Liberty, 
may  be  more  appropriately  considered  hereafter  in  some 
inquiry  into  the  rise  of  the  British  Constitution ;  and 
our  attention  in  this  place  will  therefore  be  confined 
more  immediately  to  a  narrative  of  those  principal 
occurrences  in  the  reign  before  us,  which  attended  the 
great  crisis  of  the  struggle.  Ever  since  he  ascended  Habitual 
the  throne,  John  had  but  too  well  justified  the  apprecia-  tyrf'}-n; 
tion  of  his  worthless  character,  which  experience  had  tiousness  (,f 
taught  the  English  Barons  to  form  before  his  accession,  his  conduct 
Twice,  already,  during  his  reign,  under  one  pretence 
or  other,  had  he  violently  seized  on  portions  of  all  their 
movables;!  while  individually  they  found  themselves 
the  constant  victims  of  every  rapacious  extortion  which 
could  be  invented  by  the  abuse  of  the  Feudal  customs 
or  by  the  personal  caprice  of  the  tyrant.  The  insult  and 
dishonour,  however,  which  his  licentious  amours  and 
even  brutal  violence  carried  into  the  bosom  of  the  no- 
blest families  in  the  Realm,  were  naturally  felt  as  still 
more  unpardonable  outrages ;  and  these  may  accord- 
ingly be  numbered  as  the  principal  causes  of  the  hatred 
entertained  against  him  by  his  Barons,  many  of  whom 
among  their  other  personal  wrongs  had  to  revenge  the 
disgrace  of  their  wives  and  daughters. §  When  we 
consider  that  these  injuries  were  sustained  at  the  hands 
of  a  Prince,  equally  odious  for  his  cruelties  and  despi- 
cable for  his  cowardice,  who  was  more  t*han  suspected 
of  the  murder  of  his  nephew,  and  had  betrayed  his 
craven  incapacity  to  defend  the  fair  inheritance  of  his 
House,  it  may  rather  excite  our  astonishment  that  his 
tyranny  was  so  long  and  tamely  endured  by  high-spi- 
rited men  with  arms  in  their  possession,  than  that  it 
provoked  their  final  revolt.  But  it  was  the  abjectness 

*  See  vol.  xi.  p.  693—696, 

t  Ibid.  457. 

\  For  the  first  occasion,  when  he  took  a  seventh  from  all  his 
Barons,  see  the  passages  already  quoted  from  Matthew  Paris,  p. 
176.  and  Matthew  West.  p.  265.  The  second  instance  was  in  the 
year  1207,  when  he  seized  upon  a  thirteenth  (not  a  seventh,  as  Mr. 
Hallam,  Middl?  sign,  vol.  ii.  p.  446.  has  by  inUtake  cited  Mat- 
thew Paris)  of  the  movables  of  all  persons  both  lay  iind  spiritual: 
tertiam  decimam  part  em  ex  omnibus  nuibdtbns  et  rebus  aliis,  $r. 
, .  .  .ninctis  ir.tirmurantibiis  sed  contnidicere  nun  audenltbim.  p.  186. 

vj  Erant  intufjer  hoc  tempestate,  says  Matthew  Paris,  (\>.  l!J.r>.) 
mitlti  nobiles  in  Regno  Angiife,  quorum  Rex  uxores  e't  filian  ill's 
miirmurantibus  oppresserat.  And  again,  (p.  205.)  Ipse  rex  mint- 
ominus  multos  procerum  suorum  ifelotipavit  violenter  ;  ac  j/ititts  cor- 
rupt nobiles  et  sorores.  And  Matthew  West.,  Se  muftis  e.r»t:>nn 
prcebuit,  cumpropter  mortem  nepntis  sui  Arthtiri,  turn  propter  sit mn 
incontinentiam,  qua  faedus  lecti  matrimonwlis  dirupit,  8fc.  p.  276. 
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of  his  submission  to  the  Pope,  which  seems  at  last  to 
have  filled  up  the  measure  of  public  contempt,  and  to 
have  instructed  the  Barons  of  England  how  to  extort 
from  his  fears  that  redress  for  their  own  and  the  na- 
tional grievances,  which  they  could  hope  to  obtain  by  no 
other  means. 

Yet  the  final   aggression  came  not  from  the  Barons, 
but  from  John  himself.     For  no  sooner  had  he,  by  an 
New  acts  of  ignominious  submission,  averted  the  perilous  hostility 
af'terTis0"     and  obtained  the  powerful  protection  of  the  Pope,  than, 
recent  dis-     together  with  his  sense  of  security,  he  recovered  all  the 
giace.          insolence  of  his  nature.     As  if  desirous  of  repaying  him- 
self, by  the   oppression  of  his  own  subjects,*  for  the 
sacrifices  of  dignity  and  treasure  which  had  been  wrung 
from  him  by  the  Papal  See,  he  sought  the  first  pretence 
of  exercising  his  vengeance  against  the   tenants  of  the 
Crown,  for  a  refusal  on  their  part  to  follow  him  on  an 
expedition  to  the  French  coast  beyond  the  term  or  con- 
ditions of  their  Feudal  service.     Returning  from  his 
abortive  enterprise,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  fury  against 
them  ;  and  collecting  a  large  body  of  troops,  he  openly 
avowed   his  purpose  of  punishing  their   disobedience 
with  military  execution  upon  their  persons  and  estates. 
The  Barons  But  the   Barons,  anticipating  his  malignity,  and  con- 
confederate  federating  for  their  defence,  had  now  found  a  leader  or 
him1"8*        adviser  competent  to  the  occasion.     This  was  Cardinal 
Stephen  Langton,  the  new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
whom  the  Pope  had  forced  upon  the  King: — a   man 
whose  memory,  as  the  Historian   Hume  has  well  re- 
marked, though  he  was  obtruded  on   the  Nation  by  a 
palpable   encroachment   of  the    See   of  Rome,   ought 
always  to  be  respected  by  the  English.     Whatever  were 
the   motives   of   the   Primate — and  though   the  same 
Writer  has  attempted  to  analyze  them  with  a  severity 
of  judgment  which  never  slept  when  the  conduct  of  a 
churchman  was  to  be  arraigned,  there  seems  no  reason  to 
doubt  their  purity, — he  had  no  sooner  landed  in  England, 
than  he  throw  the  weight  of  his  station  and  talents  into 
the  scale  of  the  national  rights ;  and   in  formally  ab- 
solving John  at  Winchester  from  the  late  .sentence  of 
Excommunication,  he  had  compelled  him.  besides  renew- 
ing his  oaths  of  fealty  to  the  Pope  and  protection  to  the 
Church,  to  swear  that  he   would   govern  the  Realm 
justly  and  restore  the  good  laws  of  his  predecessors  and 
Their  mea-  of  King  Edward  especially.     After  John  sailed  for  the 
sures  sug-     French  coast,  Langton  had  an  opportunity  of  meeting 

)feb^,  •  ?     the  Barons  in  a  Council  which  had  been  convoked  at 

Archbishop   0      .  .,       ,    ,  .. 

Langtcn.      ^t.  Alban  s  by  the  Royal  authority  to  assess  the  amount 

of  compensation  due  to  the  Clergy  for  the  plunder  of  their 
property  during  the  Interdict ;  and  here  were  doubtless 

*  The  first  new  victim  of  his  tyranny  was  a  wretched  fanatic  or 
impostor,  Peter,  a  hermit  in  Yorkshire,  whose  story  is  curious.  Pre- 
tending to  the  gift  of  prophecy,  he  hud  fort-told,  among  other  pre- 
dictions which  made  a  strong  popular  sensation,  that  the  King 
should  lose  his  Crown  before  Ascension  Day.  John  in  great  alarm 
sent  for  him  ;  and  the  man,  persisting  in  his  assertion  and  ottering 
to  undergo  any  punishment  if  its  truth  were  not  proved,  he  was 
thrown  in  chains  into  the  dungeon  of  Corfe  Castle  to  abide  the 
event.  Meanwhile  the  King,  on  whose  anxious  and  wavering  mind 
dread  of  this  ominous  prophecy  might  not,  among  other  causes, 
have  been  without  its  influence,  made  his  submission  to  the  Pope 
on  the  Eve  of  the  Ascension ;  and  as  soon  as  this  Festival  had 
passed,  he  condemned  Peter  as  a  false  prophet,  and  ordered  not 
only  him,  but  his  Son  with  him,  to  be  dragged  at  horses' tails  to  the 
town  of  Wareham  and  there  hanged  on  a  gibbet.  This  cruel  sen- 
tence was  executed:  but  its  justice  was  impugned  by  the  supersti- 
tion of  the  Age  less  as  an  act  of  mean  and  vindictive  passion,  than 
because  it  was  believed  that  John's  surrender  of  his  Crown  to  the 
Pope  had  verified  the  prediction.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  195 — 199. 


arranged  those  measures  of  resistance  against  the  future 
tyranny  of  the  Crown,  of  which  the  fruits  were  shortly 
visible.*  For,  when  John,  on  his  return  to  the  King- 
dom, put  his  forces  in  motion  against  the  Barons,  he 
was  met  by  the  Primate,  who  boldly  declared  that,  if  he 
violated  his  late  oath  by  attempting  to  punish  his  Vas- 
sals without  legal  trial  by  their  Peers,  it  would  be  his 
own  duty  to  excommunicate  all  persons,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  the  King  himself,  who  should  assist  in  such 
oppression.  John,  with  his  usual  irresolution  and 
levity,  suffered  himself  to  be  intimidated  by  this  me- 
nace ;  abandoned  his  meditated  vengeance  ;  and  shortly 
afterwards  sailed  on  his  last  disgraceful  expedition  to 

Poitou.f 

The  interval  of  this  second  absence  was  diligently 
improved  by  Langton.  At  another  Council  held  at  St. 
Paul's  in  London,  ostensibly  for  the  same  purpose  as 
the  last,  he  took  some  of  the  principal  Barons  aside,  and 
showed  them  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.,  which 
he  declared  had  just  been  found, J  and  according  to  the 
provisions  of  which  it  would  be  easy,  if  they  chose,  to 
reclaim  many  ancient  and  long  violated  libernes.  When 
he  read  this  instrument,  the  Barons  joyfully  testified 
their  assent  to  his  suggestion ;  swore  on  the  spot  to 
contend,  if  necessary  unto  the  death,  for  the  assertion  of 
their  common  rights ;  and  accepted  from  the  Primate 
the  assurance  of  his  aid  and  support  to  their  confede- 
racy. A  similar  scene  was  soon  alter  renewed  with 
more  solemnity  at  St.  Edmund's  Bury,  where,  under 
the  plea  of  celebrating  the  Feast  of  that  Saint,  a  more 
numerous  assemblage  of  Barons  was  obtained ;  and 
where,  encouraged  by  the  increasing  strength  of  their 
association,  the  confederates,  advancing  to  the  High 
Altar,  severally  took  an  oath,  that,  if  the  King  refused 
to  concede  the  required  laws  and  liberties,  they  would 
withdraw  their  allegiance  and  wage  war  against  him 
until  he  should  confirm  their  rights  by  Charter;  that 
they  would  meanwhile  prepare  their  horses  and  arms  ; 
and  that,  after  the  approaching  Festival  of  Christmas, 
they  would  repair  in  a  body  to  his  Court  to  present  their 
demands.  John,  who  had  now  but  just  returned  from 
the  Continent,  proceeded  to  celebrate  the  sacred  season 

*  Paris  dates  the  troubles,  which  were  now  arising,  from  the  death 
at  this  crisis  of  the  Justiciary  Fitx  Peter,  whom  he  calls  the  firmest 
support  of  the  State,  and  by  whose  decease  he  declares  that  Eng- 
land was  left  as  a  tern  pest-tossed  vessel  without  a  rudder.  John 
t.oth  feared  and  hated  to  powerful  and  upright  a  minister  ;  and  the 
Chronicler  relate*  the  following  characteristic  story  of  the  King's 
joy  at  the  loss  of  a  faithful  servant,  whose  influence  had  mitigated 
the  effects  of  his  own  excesses.  Cum  dicli  Petri  mart  Regi  Jofianni 
nuiii  taretur,  cachmnando  dij-it :  "  Cum  venerit  in  In/ernum  talulel 
Hulu nit m  Canluar.  strchiepitcopum,  quern  proculdubw  tbt  in- 
vrnicl."  El  convertut  in  i-trcumtrdenttt,  tubtntuht  dicent,  "  Per 
f  filet  Domini  !  nunc  primo  turn  Rex  el  Donunui  At»gli<e."  Matt. 
Paris,  p.  204. 

f  Matt.  Paris,  p.  201. 

\  The  extant  Charter  of  Henry  I.  does  not  contain  many  provi- 
sions which  appeared  in  the  deed  produced  by  Langton  ;  and  Mr. 
Hallam  (vol.  ii.  p.  443.)  with  great  probability  has  "  ventured  to 
suspect  a  pious  fraud  of  Archbishop  Langton,  the  producer  of  this 
pretended  Charter,  who  might  have  fabricated  an  Instrument  in  the 
name  of  Henry,  containing  some  of  those  privileges  which  the 
Barons  were  then  about  to  extort  from  his  successor.'1  By  the  way 
it  may  be  remarked,  that  Hume  in  making  Langton  declare  that 
he  had  happily  found  a  copy  of  the  Charter  of  Henry  I.  in  a  Monat- 
tery  goes  beyond  his  authority  :  for  the  words  of  the  Archbishop  in 
Matthew  Paris  are  only,  Inventa  ttt  qunque  nunc  charta  qutedam 
Hi-nnci  primi  Regit  Anglnf,  per  quam  «  vnlnrrilm,  &c.  Such  is 
the  easy  growth  of  the  circumstantial  fictions  in  which  all  History 
abounds, ! 
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at  Worcester  ;  whence,  the  design  of  the  confederates 
having  probably  transpired,  he  suddenly  made  a  hasty 
retreat  to  London,  and  took  asylum  in  the  House  of 
the  Templars.  To  the  Capital  the  Barons  immedi- 
ately followed  him  in  strong  array,  and  formally  re- 
quired his  confirmation  of  the  Laws  of  the  Confessor  and 
of  Henry  I.  Alarmed  at  the  formidable  aspect  of  the 
confederacy,  John,  after  vainly  affecting  a  high  tone  of 
authority,  sank  to  the  meanness  of  subterfuge ;  and, 
pleading  the  necessity  of  time  for  the  consideration  of 
demands  so  weighty,  he  promised  to  return  a  satis- 
factory reply  at  the  ensuing  Easter,  and  proposed  the 
Primate  himself,  and  William,  Earl  of  Pembroke,  Great 
Marshal  of  the  Realm,  as  his  sureties  for  the  perform- 
ance cf  this  engagement.  With  some  reluctance  the 
Barons  granted  the  delay,  accepted  its  conditions,  and 
peaceably  withdrew  to  their  fortresses.* 

In  thus  seeking  some  respite  from  the  importunity 
of  claimants  so  urgent  and  powerful,  nothing  was  fur- 
ther from  John's  intentions  than  honourably  to  redeem 
the  pledge  which  he  had  given.  His  only  view  was  to 
discover  the  means  of  evasion ;  and  the  expedient  to 
which  he  had  recourse  in  his  extremity  again  intro- 
duced upon  the  scene  an  actor,  more  puissant,  or  at  least 
more  formidable,  than  either  King  or  Barons.  This  was 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  whose  disposition  in  the  affairs  of 
England  had  already  undergone  a  change,  more  cha- 
racteristic of  his  arnbitioHs  and  unscrupulous  spirit, 
than  creditable  to  the  supreme  head  and  protector  of  the 
Church.  As  soon  as  Innocent  III.  had  completed  his 
triumph  over  John,  he  was  not  slow  to  perceive  that 
thenceforth  he  should  have  more  to  gain  by  upholding 
the  disgraced  and  submissive  Vassal  of  the  Roman  See, 
than  by  continuing  to  foment  the  discontents  of  his  sub- 
jects, or  even  to  support  against  him  the  claims  of  the 
English  Clergy.  When  therefore  a  new  Papal  Legate, 
Nicholas,  Cardinal-Bishop  of  Tusculum,  had  arrived  in 
the  Kingdom,  with  authority  to  remove  the  late  Interdict, 
and  to  decideonthe  compensation  due  to  the  exiled  Clergy 
for  their  losses,  his  judgment,  which  was  promptly  con- 
firmed by  Innocent  himself,  had  betrayed  the  most  pal- 
pable leaning  to  the  interests  of  John  ;  and  while  even 
the  just  claims  of  the  inferior  Ecclesiastics  to  reparation 
were  altogether  put  aside,  the  Bishops  in  lieu  of  the  sum 
of  one  hundred  thousand  marks  which  the  King,  in  de- 
spair of  satisfying  more  enormous  demands,  had  him- 
self offered,  were  compelled  by  the  Pope's  award  to 
accept  of  forty  thousand.  A  renewal  of  the  homage  and 
payment  of  the  tribute  to  the  Pope,  by  which  John  had 
bound  himself,  proclaimed  at  once  his  gratitude  for 
these  favours,  the  price  at  which  they  were  purchased, 
and  the  grovelling  state  of  dependence  by  which  he 
was  prepared  to  secure  the  continuance  of  the  Papal 
protection. t 

To  Innocent,  therefore,  John  now  appealed  in  his 
emergency  against  the  demands  of  the  Barons,  and 
solicited  the  powerful  interference  of  the  Pontiff  to  for- 
bid their  prosecution.  The  Barons  on  their  part  also 
saw  the  necessity  of  propitiating  Innocent,  and  de- 
spatched a  messenger  to  Rome  to  lay  their  grievances 
before  him,  and  to  entreat  that,  in  his  new  capacity 
as  Feudal  lord  of  the  Kingdom,  he  would  exert  the 
authority  with  which  he  was  invested,  in  common  over 
their  Sovereign  and  themselves,  for  the  confirmation  of 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  201,  202.  212,  213.     Matt.  West.  p.  273. 
|  Matt.  Paris,  p.  207—210.     Rymer,  p.  174—187. 


their  rights.*  But  Innocent  felt  little  hesitation  which  Annals  of 
cause  to  espouse  in  a  quarrel  betwen  the  pusillanimous  England- 
Prince,  on  whose  subjection  he  might  securely  count, 
and  a  body  of  high-spirited  Nobles,  whose  very  demands 
were  an  earnest  of  resolves  to  brook  no  encroachment 
on  their  liberties.  While  he  affected  therefore  to  inter- 
pose his  good  offices  with  the  King  in  their  favour,  he 
wrote  to  them  severely  reprehending  their  attempt  to 
extort  by  force  from  their  Sovereign  privileges,  which 
they  should  have  solicited  as  acts  of  his  grace.  But  it 
was  against  the  Primate  Langton,  that  his  displeasure 
was  most  pointedly  expressed :  in  a  letter  to  that  Pre- 
late, he  openly  rebuked  him  for  his  conduct  to  the  King; 
mentioned  in  round  terms  a  suspicion  that  he  had 
fomented  the  disaffection  of  the  Barons ;  and  com- 
manded him  thenceforth  to  employ  his  own  influence 
and  that  of  his  Episcopal  brethren,  and  even  to  have 
recourse  to  sentences  of  Excommunication,  in  recalling 
the  malecontents  to  their  allegiance. t  But  the  policy  of 
the  ambitious  Pontiff  for  once  overreached  its  purpose. 
Langton  and  the  English  Clergy  in  general  were  dis- 
gusted at  the  discovery,  that  Innocent  designed  to  ap- 
propriate to  himself  all  the  fruits  of  the  late  victory 
which  they  had  assisted  him  in  gaining  for  the  Church; 
and  the  Primate  in  particular,  in  whom  the  patriotic  or 
personal  ambition  of  promoting  the  cause  of  his  Country 
or  the  common  independence  of  his  own  See  and  of 
the  National  Church,  had  superseded  his  ancient  attach- 
ment to  the  Papal  Court,  was  least  of  all  disposed  to 
sacrifice  these  cherished  objects  to  the  conflicting  interests 
of  the  Pontiff. 

There  can  be  little  doubt,  therefore,  that  the  Barons  The  Barons 
still  acted  under  the  counsel  and  secret  guidance  of  this  renew  their 
celebrated  man  when,  on  the  approach  of  the  Festival  of  demands) 
Easter,  they  again  drew  their  forces  together,  and  ad- 
vanced towards  the  King's  Court  at  Oxford.  The  Pri- 
mate himself,  and  the  Earl  Marshal  of  Pembroke,  both 
the  destined  umpires  in  a  cause  of  which  they  conspi- 
cuously promoted  the  success,  were  the  persons  ap- 
pointed by  the  King  to  meet  the  insurgents  and  ascer- 
tain their  demands.  When  these,  which  were  only  a 
reiteration  of  their  former  proposals,  were  communi- 
cated to  John,  he  became  furious ;  swore  that  he  would 
never  grant  them  liberties  which  would  make  him  a 
slave  ;  and  endeavoured  again  to  elude  a  compliance  by 
proposing  a  final  reference  to  the  Pope.  But  the 
Barons  now  absolutely  rejected  all  compromise,  and 
openly  commenced  hostilities.  Choosing  Robert  Fitz-  and  have 
Walter  for  their  leader,  they  proclaimed  him  General  of  recourse  to 
'*  the  army  of  God  and  of  Holy  Church  ;"  and  after  in- 
effectually  besieging  the  Royal  Castle  of  Northampton, 
and  receiving  the  submission  of  that  of  Bedford,  they 
advanced  to  London  by  invitation  of  the  principal  citi- 
zens, took  unopposed  possession  of  the  Capital,  and  pub- 
lished their  resolution  to  treat  as  enemies  all  who 
longer  hesitated  to  join  their  army.  Their  success  and 
their  measures  equally  determined  all  those  members  of 
their  Order,  who  had  hitherto  hung  back  in  doubt  or 
fear,  to  join  their  standard ;  and  in  a  few  days  John 
was  left  almost  alone  at  Odiham  in  Hants.J 

*  In  Rymer,  p.  184,  185,  is  a  curious  letter  from  Mauclerc, 
John's  private  agent  at  Rome,  reporting  to  him  the  appeal  made  by 
the  Barons  to  the  Pope. 

f  See  the  Pope's  two  letters  in  Rymer,  p.  196,  197. 

I  Matthew  Paris,  p.  213,  21 4.  See  also  Rymer,  p.  200  ;  a  letter 
from  John  to  the  Pope,  in  which  he  relates,  and  complains  of,  the 
proceedings  of  the  Barons. 
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The  affrighted  and  humbled  tyrant  now  concluded 
that  there  remained  for  him  no  other  alternative  than 
dethronement  or  submission.  Even  if  the  Barons  had 
not  manfully  resolved  to  defy  the  displeasure  of  the 
Pope,  no  time  was  left  to  invoke  the  spiritual  arms  of 
the  Vatican ;  some  recent  efforts  to  propitiate  the  Eng- 
lish Clergy  had  been  made  too  late,  and  were  received 
by  that  body  with  silent  contempt ;  a  pretended  resolu- 
tion to  take  the  Cross,  that  he  might  secure  the  protec- 
tion from  all  hostile  attacks  which  the  Church  extended 
to  Crusaders,  had  met  with  no  better  success ;  and  the 
Primate  Langton,  since  his  mission  to  the  Baronial 
Camp,  had  openly  shown  his  favour  to  the  confederates, 
l>y  not  only  rejecting  the  proposal  of  Pandolfo  to 
txcommunicate  them,  but  declaring  that,  unless  John 
dismissed  the  bodies  of  foreign  troops,  whom  he  had 
recently  introduced  into  the  Kingdom,  he  should  lay  the 
intruding  leaders  of  those  mercenaries  under  Eccle- 
siastical penalties.*  Dismayed  by  the  general  defec- 
tion, John  all  at  once  assented  to  the  demands  of  the 
Barons  with  a  readiness,  in  which  it  would  be  hard  to 
determine  whether  his  cowardice  or  insincerity  was  most 
conspicuous.  In  the  field  of  llunnymead  on  the 
Thames  between  Staines  and  Windsor,  attended  only 
by  a  few  Prelates  and  Nobles,  most  even  of  whom  took 
no  pains  to  conceal  their  adherence  to  the  Baronial 
party,  the  King  met  the  confederates  who  lay  there  en- 
camped in  hostile  array  ;  and  on  that  spot,  the  scene 
and  the  transaction  for  ever  memorable  in  English 
History,  was  the  Royal  signature  and  seal  set  upon  the 
Great  Charter  of  our  National  Liberties.! 

The  nature  of  this  famous  instrument  has  alternately 
been  misrepresented,  as  if  it  had  redressed  only  the 
Feudal  grievances  of  the  Baronage,  or  had  embodied 
the  matured  principles  of  Constitutional  Freedom.  A 
simple  enumeration  of  the  contents  of  MAGNA  CHARTA 
will  be  sufficient  to  disprove  the  accuracy  of  either 
assumption.  So  far  from  being  selfishly  confined  to  the 
security  of  their  own  Feudal  Order,  the  demands  of  the 
Barons  had  comprehended  an  equal  assertion  of  legal 
immunities  for  themselves,  the  Clergy,  and  the  whole 
body  of  the  free  commonalty  of  the  land  :  but  we  shall 
look  in  vain,  as  indeed  it  would  be  absurd  to  seek  in 
any  enactment  of  so  rude  an  epoch,  for  those  formal 
declarations  of  right,  or  those  jealous  provisions  of  con- 
stitutional law,  which  it  was  reserved  for  more  advanced 
stages  of  society  to  enunciate,  and  for  the  growth  of 
Ages  to  perfect.  The  first  article  of  the  Great  Charter 
confirmed  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  secured  to  her 
members  the  freedom  of  ecclesiastical  elections,  and  re- 
gulated the  fines  to  be  imposed  upon  the  Clergy  for 
Civil  offences.  Next,  for  the  removal  of  those  Feudal 
abuses  under  which  chiefly  the  tenants  of  the  Crown 
had  been  oppressed,  it  was  provided  that  reliefs  on  suc- 
cession should  be  limited  to  an  equitable  proportion  of 
the  value  of  each  Fief;  that  the  wardship  of  minors  and 
females  should  not  be  sold,  nor  waste  committed  or 
suffered  by  the  Crown  on  their  inheritance;  that  wards 
should  not  be  married  in  disparagement  of  their  condi- 
tion, nor  widows  by  compulsion  ;  and  that  scutages 
should  be  fixed  in  the  same  amount,  which  had  been 
customary  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.,  and  confined,  unless 
levied  by  the  special  consent  of  the  Great  Council  of 
Prelates  and  Barons,  to  the  recognised  incidents  of 
Feudalism. 

*  Rymer,  ubi  supra. 

•V  Matt.  Paris,  p.  214—220.     Matt.  West.  p.  273. 


These  and  some  minor  provisions,  extending  to  all  Annals  of 
sub-vassals  as  well  as  the  tenants  in  chief  of  the  Crown,  England, 
were  calculated  effectually  to  remove  the  pretexts  of 
oppression,  whether  by  the  Sovereign  against  the  great 
Barons,  or  by  the  latter  against  their  dependents,  to 
which  any  Feudal  tenures  in  the  Kingdom  had  been 
exposed.  Such  securities,  however,  for  the  protection 
of  the  Clerical  and  Feudal  Orders,  always  sufficiently 
powerful  to  assert  their  own  rights  and  even  to  violate 
those  of  the  People  below  them,  would  have  produced 
little  permanent  advantage  to  the  cause  of  National 
liberty,  if  the  demands  of  the  Barons  had  been  confined 
to  these  enactments ;  and  the  most  valuable  clauses  of 
the  Great  Charter  are  those  which  they  generously  ob- 
tained to  guard  the  persons  and  property  of  all  freemen. 
They  obliged  the  King  to  declare  that  he  would  neither 
sell,  nor  refuse,  nor  delay  right  or  justice  to  any  one ; 
that  no  freeman  should  be  arrested,  nor  imprisoned,  nor 
deprived  of  his  lands,  nor  outlawed,  except  by  the  law- 
ful judgment  of  his  peers  or  the  law  of  the  land  ;  neither 
should  he  be  amerced  above  such  measure  of  his 
offence  and  of  his  ability  to  pay,*  as  the  oaths  of  the 
good  men  of  his  neighbourhood  should  assess.  Further 
it  was  provided,  that  traders  should  not  be  oppressed  by 
arbitrary  imposts,  and  that  they  and  all  freemen  should 
be  allowed  to  pass  out  of  the  Realm  and  return  to  it  at 
their  will ;  that  one  weight  and  measure  should  be 
established  throughout  the  Kingdom  ;  that  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  should  be  stationary,  instead  of  follow- 
ing the  King's  person  as  heretofore  ;  and  that  the  Itine- 
rant Justices  of  Assize  should  be  sent  into  every  County 
regularly  once  a  year.  Some  of  the  worst  grievances  of 
the  laws  and  customs  relating  to  the  Royal  Forests  and 
the  exaction  of  Purveyance  for  the  wants  of  the  Royal  Es- 
tablishment, were  to  be  redressed  :  and  all  ancient  immu- 
nities and  liberties  enjoyed  by  the  inhabitants  of  London 
and  every  other  city,  burgh,  and  seaport,  were  solemnly 
confirmed. 

Such,  among  a  variety  of  clauses  of  lesser  or  more  Moderatiou 
temporary  importance,   were   the  chief  articles  of  this  °^ tne  ^a- 
great  and  glorious  deed,  which   was  to  ascertain  the  roni' 
rights  and  privileges  of  all  Orders  of  Englishmen  ;  and 
the  more  attentively  we  consider  its   provisions,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  rude  Age  and   the  troubled  circumstances 
which  produced  them,  the   higher  will   rise  our  respect 
lor  the  memory  of  the  men  by  whom   they  were  framed 
und  asserted.     For  we  shall  know   not  whether  most  to 
admire,   with   a  great   Historian,!    the    moderation  of 
spirit  which  led  the  Noble  Confederates,  long  outraged 
as   they  had    been   by  a  despicable    tyrant,  and    now 
flushed  with  their  total  victory  over  him,  to  leave  invio- 
late all  the  essential  principles,  while  they  swept  away 
the  abuses,  of  the  Royal  prerogative  ;  or  the  wise  and 

*  The  same  protection  may  eren  fairly  be  said  to  have  extended 
at  least  to  an  order  of  persons  below  the  condition  of  freemen : 
though  it  has  sometimes  been  reproached  against  the  framers  of 
the  Great  Charter,  that  they  made  no  provision  for  the  interests  ot 
the  serfs  or  slaves,  who  formed  one  of  the  most  numerous  classes  of 
the  population.  But  the  Charter  declares,  that  a  villein  belonging 
to  other  than  the  King  shall  only  be  amerced,  saving  his  waggonage 
or  instruments  of  husbandry.  El  vi/lamtt  a/tenut  quam  natter 
eodem  mtdo  amercietur;  talvo  wannagio  tuo,  8fc.  Whether  the  term  of 
villein  was  synonymous  with  that  of  serf,  as  describing  a  slave  of  the 
soil,  is  indeed  a  vrxata  queettio :  but  it  is  evident  from  the  context 
of  the  Charter  that  villanus  is  here  used  in  contradistinction  from 
the  liber  homo,  of  freeman,  whose  right  is  protected  by  a  preceding 
clause. 

f  Hume,  Hitlotyof  England,  vol.  it.  p.  256. 
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generous  policy,  which  extended  the  benefits  of  the  set- 
tlement to  all  ranks  and  conditions  of  freemen;  or,  yet, 
the  equally  minute  and  comprehensive  forethought 
which  embraced,  in  the  contents  of  a  single  Instru- 
ment, so  great  a  variety  of  useful  provisions  and  safe- 
guards for  the  common  weal.  In  one  respect  only,  may 
the  Barons  appear  to  have  exceeded  the  bounds  of  that 
temperate  regard  to  the  preservation  of  the  Regal  autho- 
rity, for  which  they  have  been  extolled :  but  here  the 
impossibility  of  confiding  in  the  honour  of  their  faithless 
Prince,  and  the  necessity  of  securities  for  the  perform- 
ance of  his  engagements,  form  a  sufficient  justification 
for  their  conduct.  They  compelled  him  to  invest  twenty- 
five  of  their  number  with  unlimited  authority  over  the 
administration  of  the  National  affairs,  as  conservators  of 
the  public  liberties ;  to  leave  the  Capital  and  several 
Castles  in  their  hands,  until  the  provisions  of  the  Charter 
should  be  brought  into  action  ;  and  to  commit  the 
Tower  of  London  to  the  temporary  keeping  of  the  Pri- 
mate, as  an  additional  pledge  for  their  fulfilment*  John 
submitted  to  all  these  demands  with  apparent  cheerful- 
ness, and  immediately  issued  Writs  to  the  Sheriffs  of 
Counties,  enjoining  universal  obedience  to  the  Baronial 
conservators.  Their  objects  being  thus  gained,  the  con- 
federates hastened  to  dissolve  the  assembly  and  desert 
the  King's  Court;  after  appointing  a  tournament  to  be 
held  at  Stamford  early  in  the  following  month,  for  the 
purpose  either  of  celebrating  their  victory,  or  of  secur- 
ing its  fruits  against  treachery  by  the  reunion  of  their 
forces,  f 

The  conduct  of  the  King  soon  abundantly  justified 
their  worst  suspicions.  Under  the  semblance  of  an 
earnest  resolution  faithfully  to  execute  all  the  engage- 
ments into  which  he  had  entered,  he  had  predetermined 
to  violate  them  with  the  most  deliberate  perfidy.  Even 
while  he  was  negotiating  with  the  Barons,  he  had 
already,  a  few  days  before  he  agreed  to  meet  them, 
addressed  to  the  Pope,  from  Odiham,J  a  long  letter 
filled  with  reproaches  against  them  ;  and  they  had  no 
sooner  retired  from  his  presence  at  Runnymead,  than, 
bursting  irom  hypocritical  composure  into  an  uncon- 
trolled paroxysm  of  fury,  he  gave  full  vent  to  his  pas- 
sions with  the  wildest  extravagance  of  a  maniac.§  From 
this  impotent  ebullition  of  rage,  he  was  recalled  to  calmer 
purposes  of  revenge  only  by  the  evil  suggestions  of 
attendants,  whose  congenial  spirit  made  them  his  sole 
confidential  advisers.  In  the  design  to  overpower  his 
subjects  both  by  spiritual  and  temporal  arms,  his  agents 
were  privately  despatched  to  the  Continent,  to  seek 
the  aid  of  the  Pope,  and  to  levy  numerous  bands  of 
mercenaries;  and  at  the  same  time  secret  orders  were 
sent  to  the  foreign  officers,  whom,  in  violation  of  the 
Charter,  he  still  retained  in  his  service,  to  secure  and 
provision  the  Royal  Castles.  l| 

Though  several  proofs  transpired  both  of  these  treache- 
rous purposes,  and  of  a  plot  for  surprising  London  in 


*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  20 1 .    Matt.  Paris,  p.  2 1 9,  220. 

f  Matt.  Paris,  p.  220—222.  The  prize  destined  for  the  victor  at 
this  tournament  was  a  bear,  which  some  fair  dame  had  promised  to 
send.  Ursum  quern  domino,  qucedum  mittet  ad  Torneamentum.  See 
Fitz- Walter's  letter  in  Matt.  Paris,  p,  923.  So  refined  were  the 
sports  of  Chivalry ! 

%  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  200,  201. 

§  Caepit  frendere  denies,  oculis  torvis  intuitum  retorquerr,arrfptos 
bacutos-  et  stipites  more  furiosi  nunc  carrodere,  Sfc.  Matt.  Paris, 

P.   ^£4. 

|;   Matt.  Paris,  ubi  supra. 
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their  absence  at  the  intended  tournament,  the  confe-  Annals  t.i 
derated  Barons  appear  to  have  acted  on  the  intelli-  England, 
gence  with  too  much  forbearance  or  too  little  promp- 
titude.  They  lost  time  in  vain  remonstrances,  and 
suffered  themselves  to  be  amused  with  hollow  assurances 
of  good  faith,*  until  the  tyrant,  repairing  to  Dover,  had 
been  strengthened  by  the  arrival  of  many  thousands  of 
the  foreign  adventurers,  under  Sauvery  de  Mauleone 
and  other  leaders,  whom  he  had  hired  to  his  standard  ; 
and  when,  too  late,  the  Baronial  confederates  stood  on 
their  defence  by  throwing  a  garrison  into  the  Castle  of 
Rochester,  John  advancing  from  Dover  laid  sieije  to 
that  fortress  before  it  could  be  adequately  supplied"  with 
provisions  or  warlike  stores.  Neither  were  the  Barons 
in  a  condition  to  attempt  its  relief;  and  after  a  gallant 
resistance,  famine  compelled  its  surrender.  This  event  Civil  war. 
was  the  signal  of  open  Civil  war  :  but  the  large  army  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  which  John  had  now  succeeded  in 
collecting,  was  so  superior  in  numbers  and  organization, 
to  the  unprepared  and  scattered  forces  of  the  Barons, 
that  the  contest  was  altogether  unequal.  The  leaders, 
indeed,  of  the  Baronial  confederacy  still  retained  their 
possession  of  the  Capital :  but  shut  up  within  its  walls, 
they  were  compelled  passively  to  witness  the  devastation 
of  the  whole  surrounding  country  ;  and  their  ruthless 
Sovereign  penetrating  from  the  Southern  coast  to  the 
Scottish  borders,  gave  up  every  part  of  his  Kingdom 
which  was  traversed  in  his  desolating  course,  to  the  horrid 
excesses  of  his  blood-thirsty  and  rapacious  followers. 
He  was  even  the  instigator  of  their  atrocities  ;  firing 
every  morning  with  his  own  hands  the  quarters  in 
which  he  had  slept  ;f  commanding  the  open  towns  and 
villages,  as  well  as  the  Castles  which  fell  into  his  power, 
to  be  consigned  to  the  flames;  and  abandoning  his 
wretched  subjects  without  mercy  to  murder,  lust,  and 
rapine.  From  his  own  dominions,  he  extended  his 
malignant  vengeance  to  those  of  the  young  King  of 
Scotland,  Alexander  II.,  who  had  leagued  himself  with 
the  English  Barons;  and  the  whole  country  from  the 
border  to  the  gates  of  Edinburgh  shared  the  same  fate 
as  the  more  Southern  parts  of  the  Island.  J 

Meanwhile  the  solicitations  of  John  had  received  the  Tha  Pope 
prompt  acquiescence  of  Innocent  III. ;  and  the  Barons  s'^e 
found  their  cause  oppressed  at  once  by  the  united  weight the 
of  the  Papal  and  Royal  hostility.     In  the  full  plenitude 
of  his  Apostolic  and  Feudal  authority,  Innocent  issued 
a  Bull,  in  which  he  annulled  the  Great  Charter,  upon 
the  several  pleas:  that  it   had  been  extorted   from  the 
King  in  violation  of  his  own  rights  as  Lord  Paramount; 
in  contempt  of  the   protection  under  which  John  had 

*  Rex  sereno  vuttu,  virus  intrimecum  coram  magnatilmt  pal- 
Hondo,  se  nihil  sinistrum  meditari  jurantlo  per  peiles  Dei,  conttaitter 
affirmavii.  Matt.  Paris,  ub.  sup 

f  Dumum  enim  in  qua  hospitatus  est,  propriu  manu,  ut  dicitur, 
contra  morem  regium  indecent fr  accendit.  Mailros,  p.  190.  The 
entries  in  this  and  other  Monastic  Chronicles  show  that  even  Reli- 
gious Houses  did  not  escape  plunder  from  either  foe  or  friend  in  the 
barbarous  warfare  of  the  times.  The  Monkish  Annalist  of  Melrose, 
after  relating  some  excess  of  this  kind  committed  by  the  Scottish 
army,  records  with  evident  satisfaction  that  nineteen  hundred  of 
them  were  drowned  in  crossing  a  river  with  their  sacrilegious  booty, 
and  pithily  adds,  Ultin  digna  Dei. 

I  Matt.  West.  p.  274.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  222.  225—227.  230— 
232.  The  Monk  of  St.  Alban's  blames  the  inaction  of  the  Barons 
in  London,  accusing  them  of  a  forgetfulness  of  their  duties  in 
sensual  indulgence,  and  ridiculing  them  for  mewing  themselves  up 
more  mulierutn  puerperarum  in  puerperio  jacentium.  But  it  is  evi- 
dent from  his  own  showing,  that  the  force  of  the  King's  foreign 
army  was  overwhelming. 
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History,  further  placed  himself  by  taking  the  Cross ;  and  :o  the 
impediment  of  the  Crusade  in  which  he  had  sworn  to 
embark.  He  wrote  also  to  the  Barons,  commanding 
them  to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  to  submit  their 
grievances  to  his  tribunal,  at  which  he  promised  them 
justice.  But  as  they  did  not  obey  his  injunctions,  he 
next  desired  Langtou  to  excommunicate  the  refractory ; 
and  on  the  non-compliance  of  that  Prelate,  he  suspended 
him  from  the  exercise  of  his  Episcopal  functions :  to 
which,  although  the  Archbishop,  submissively  proceed- 
ing to  Rome  to  attend  a  General  Council,  there  en- 
deavoured to  avert  his  displeasure,  he  refused  to  restore 
him.*  Finally,  Innocent  proceeded  to  fulminate  a 
general  sentence  of  Excommunication  against  the  in- 
surgent Barons,  many  of  whom  were  specified  by  name, 
and  to  lay  the  City  of  London,  together  with  all  the  do- 
mains of  the  offenders,  under  an  Interdict,  t 

The  Barons  For  a  sentence  so  palpably  unjust,  not  even  the  super- 
are  reduced  stitious  feelings  of  the  Age  could  obtain  any  respect; 
and  it  was  received  only  with  universal  disregard  and 
contempt.  But  the  condition  of  the  Barons  in  the 
Capital  had  now  become  desperate ;  and  in  their  dis- 
tress they  were  driven  to  a  measure,  of  a  nature  in  itself 
so  pregnant  with  danger  to  the  independence  of  their 
Country,  and  with  disgrace  to  their  own  honour  and  the 
righteous  cause  in  which  they  had  united,  that,  before  its 
adoption  can  be  excused,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  extremity  to  which  they  had  been  reduced.  They 
had,  in  fact,  no  alternative  but  to  surrender  their  lives, 
liberties,  and  fortunes,  to  the  sport  of  a  triumphant 
and  remorseless  tyrant,  or  to  transfer  their  allegiance, 
in  exchange  for  succour  and  protection,  to  a  foreign 
master.  After  much  hesitation  they  offered  the  Crown 
the  Crown  of  England  to  Louis,  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  King.  J 
to  Prince  To  justify  their  choice  of  that  Prince,  they  laboured  to 
invest  it  with  some  colouring  of  hereditary  right  on  be- 
half of  his  wife,  Blanche,  daughter  of  Eleanor,  Queen 
of  Castile,  John's  sister.  It  was  insisted  that  John,  by 
his  attainder  during  the  reign  of  Richard,  had  been 
rendered  incapable  of  succeeding  to  the  Tlrrom-  ;  while 
his  deposition  by  the  sentence  of  his  French  Peers  on 
account  of  his  nephew's  murder,  and  his  own  more 
recent  surrender  of  the  Crown  to  the  Pope,  wtre  urged 
as  further  forfeitures  and  abrogations  of  his  title.  But, 
even  on  these  pleas,  the  existence  of  her  mother  and 
elder  sister  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  deprive  Blanche  of 
all  claim  to  the  English  Throne  ;  and  it  would  be  only 
a  waste  of  words  to  expose  the  futility  of  the  other 
arguments  advanced  for  a  preference,  of  which  the 
despair  of  the  Barons  and  the  power  of  Louis  to  relieve 
them  were  the  real  motives.^ 

The  proposal,  however,  was  too  grateful  to  the  am- 
bition of  that  Prince  for  any  scrupulous  rejection  on  his 
part ;  and  after  demanding  and  receiving  twenty-four 

*  Early  in  the  following  year,  however,  the  Pope  so  far  relented 
as  to  remove  the  sentence  of  suspension:  but  only  upon  condition 
that  the  Primate  should  not  enter  England  until  after  the  co;  clusiot 
of  a  Peace  between  the  King  and  Barons.  Matt.  Paris  p.  235 

+    Rvmpp    vnl    i     -n    91V} 0n<i      OftQ     nit      run 
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J  Matt.  Paris,  p.  234.     Matt.  West.  p.  275. 

§  The  arguments  on  Louis's  claim,  as  pleaded  before  the  Pone 
may  be  seen  at  length  in  Matt.  Paris,  p.  238—240.  But  the  tnu 
reason  of  the  English  Barons  for  calling  in  the  French  Prince  nth.- 
than  any  other,  is  pithily  stated  by  the  Chronicler,  (ante,,,  p  '>}j  ) 
that  John's  foreign  mercenaries,  being  chiefly  vnssals  of  the  French 
Crown,  would  not  fight  against  the  heir  of  their  Lord  :  an  antici 
pation  which  was  fully  realized. 


hostages,  of  the  noblest  blood  in  the  Kingdom,  as  pledges   Annalt  of 
for  ]the  fidelity  of  the  confederates,  he   despatched   a    England. 
fleet,  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  into  the  Thames 
to  their  aid,  and  promised  himself  to  follow  with  a  larger 
armament.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  Papal  Legate  Gualo 
personally  menaced  both  his  father  and  himself  with  Ex- 
communication, if  they  invaded  the  Fief,  or  attacked  the 
Vassal,  of  the    Holy   See.     While    Philippe    Auguste 
seemed  to  discountenance  the  enterprise,*  Louis  affected 
to  deny  his  father's   right  to  restrain  him  from  prose- 
cuting his  wife's  claim  to  a  foreign  throne  ;  and  imme- 
diately departed  from  his  Court  to  embark  for  England. 
But,    when  intelligence    of    the   event  reached    Inno- 
cent III.,  that  energetic  Pontiff  was  not  to  be  deceived 
by  the  dexterity  of  a  collusion  between  the  father  and 
son.     He  immediately  excommunicated  Louis  and  his 
followers ;  and  he  had  already  issued  his  mandate  lor  a 
similar  sentence  against  Philippe    himself,  which,   on 
encountering  a  refusal  from  the  French  Clergy  to  promul- 
gate, he  would  doubtless  have  fulminated  on  themselves 
as  well  as  their  Sovereign,  if  his  own  earthly  career  had 
not  been  terminated  by  the  hand  of  death. f 

Before  John  was  thus  deprived  of  his  active  and  for-  And  arrived 
midable  protector,  Louis,  having  assembled  at  Calais  p  to  their  sue- 
fleet  of  nearly  seven  hundred  sail,  had  with  some  loss  cour' 
from  the  elements  and  the  desultory  attacks  of  the  navy 
of  the  Cinque  Ports,  effected  the  passage  of  the  Channel 
and  landed  his  army  at  Sandwich.     John,  who  was 
now  encamped  at  Dover  with  a  large  force  of  his  foreign 
mercenaries,  had  reason  to   fear  that  those    troops,  of 
whom  the  majority  were  subjects  of  the  French  King, 
would  go  over  to  the  standard  of  his  son  ;  and  on   the 
approach  of  Louis,  he  made  a  precipitate  retreat  across 
the    Kingdom  to  Bristol.      The   French  Prince,    after 
capturing   the    Castle   of  Rochester,  advanced   to  the 
Capital,  was  joyfully  welcomed   by  the  Barons  and  Citi- 
zens, and  receiving  homage  as  their  Sovereign,  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  protect  and  govern  them  according  to 
the  good  laws  of  the  Realm.     Meanwhile,  John   was  His  rapid 
abandoned  by  all  his  French  and  Flemish  mercenaries,  success. 
who,  refusing  to  fight  against  the  heir  of  their  Liege 
Lord,  either  joined  that  Prince,  or  returned  home  ;  some 
Gascon   bands,  who  alone,  as  vassals  of  the   English 
King,  still  adhered  to  him,  were  too  few  to  keep  the 
field ;  of  the  Barons,    who   had   hitherto   followed    his 
standard  or  observed  a  dubious   neutrality,  many  now 
openly  transferred  their  allegiance  to  his  rival ;  and  the 
King  of  Scots,  traversing  England  at  the  head   of  his 
forces,  did  homage  personally  in  London  to  Louis.  The 
party  of  that  Prince  appeared  to  extend  and  triumph  in 
every  quarter ;  and  already  might  be    anticipaied    the 
success  of  that  inauspicious  design,  by  which  the  former 
conservators  of  the  National  liberties  had  prepared  to 
intrust  them  to  an  alien   Sovereign.     But  eren  before  Growth  ot 
the  struggle  was  decided,  the  confederated  Barons  began  jealousies 
to  taste  some  of  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  foreign  domina-  |'etwe*;n 
lion.     Louis  bestowed   two    of  the   best   Earldoms  of  JJ ™™1  th* 
England,  those  of  Winchester  and  Lincoln,  on  Country- 
men of  his  own;  and  the  alarm   and  jealousy  excited 

*  In  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  207.  is  a  brief  but  curious  letter  from 
Philippe  to  his  son,  guaranteeing  to  him  reparation  for  any  MIT 
which  he  might  j.ublicly  take  against  him.  As  this  missive  wus 
intrusted  to  the  hands  of  two  English  Ecclesiastics,  the  Prior  of 
Coventry  and  Treasurer  of  Reading  Abbey,  it  was  probably  de. 
signed  to  give  the  English  Burons  secret  assurances  of  hir.  support 
to  his  son's  enterprw. 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  235,  236. 
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History,  among  the  Nobility  of  the  Kingdom  by  this  preferment 
of  foreigners,  was  soon  increased  by  a  rumour  which, 
whether  well  or  ill  founded,  was  industriously  circu- 
lated. This  was,  that  the  Viscount  de  Melun,  one  of 
Louis's  French  Lords,  had,  on  his  death-bed,  sent  for 
several  of  the  English  Barons,  and  confessed  that  he, 
with  his  Prince  and  fifteen  of  his  compeers,  had  sworn  to 
treat  them  as  recreants,  whose  treason  to  their  native 
Sovereign  had  proved  them  unworthy  of  all  confidence, 
and  fit  objects  of  spoliation.* 

Vicissitudes      When,  by  such   means,  distrust  was  once   provoked 
of  the  con-   between    Louis  and   his    English    followers,    numbers 
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began  to  fall  away  from  his  party ;  John,  on  his  side, 
was  lavish  of  promises  to  all  who  should  return  to  their 
allegiance  ;f  his  cause  rapidly  recovered  ground  ;  and 
so  dubious  became  the  issue  of  the  balanced  contest, 
that  there  seemed  to  remain  for  the  unhappy  Nation  no 
other  prospect  than  that  of  a  protracted  Civil  war,  to 
be  terminated  by  the  equally  fatal  triumph,  either  of  a 
foreign  conqueror,  or  of  their  native  oppressor.  At 
this  perilous  crisis,  the  Kingdom  was  suddenly  delivered 
from  a  part  of  its  impending  calamities,  by  the  only 
event  which  could  save  the  National  independence  and 
liberties :  the  death  of  the  tyrant,  whose  existence  had 
so  long  burthened  the  land.  John,  who  had  retired 
into  Norfolk,  was,  with  renovated  hopes,  retracing  his 
march  along  the  sea-coast  to  face  his  enemies,  when,  in 
injudiciously  passing  over  the  sands  between  Lynn  and 
Wisbeach,  his  baggage-train,  with  all  his  crown-jewels 
and  treasure,  was  overtaken  and  swept  away  by  the 
violent  influx  of  the  tide.  Grief  at  this  disaster,  by 
which,  in  the  critical  posture  of  his  affairs,  his  best  re- 
sources were  irreparably  lost,  aggravated  an  illness  under 
which  he  had  before  laboured ;  he  was  seized  with  a 
dangerous  fever;  and  having  with  difficulty  reached  the 
Castle  of  Newark,  he  there  expired  three  days  after  his 
arrival,  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  his  age.  To  the 
causes  of  his  death,  if  grief  and  distraction  of  spirit  were 
insufficient,  different  authorities  have  added  the  charge 
of  intemperance,  and  a  suspicion  of  poison.J  His  end 
could  scarcely  be  more  miserable  than  his  life  was  fla- 
gitious:  but  the  lineaments  of  his  character  have  been 
sufficiently  traced  in  his  actions  ;  and  we  shall  be  ex- 
cused for  closing  with  disgust  and  impatience  the  dark 
catalogue  of  vices,  unredeemed  by  even  a  solitary 
virtue,  which  have  justly  condemned  his  memory  to  equal 
contempt  and  execration. § 

On  his  death-bed,  John  had  appointed  his  eldest  son 
Henry,  a  child  only  ten  years  old,  to  succeed  him  on  the 
throne,  and  had  dictated  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  Royal 
officers  throughout  the  Kingdom,  enjoining  their  obe- 
dience to  this  testament.  When  he  first  perceived  that 
his  illness  was  mortal,  he  had  also  written  to  the  new 
Pope  Honorius  III.  earnestly  commending  his  family 
to  the  protection  of  that  Pontiff  ;||  and  the  presence  in 
England  of  the  Legate  Gualo,  who  had  actively  upheld 
his  cause,  secured  to  that  of  his  young  successor  an  un- 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  236,  237.  240,  241.    Matt.  West,  p.  276. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p  214. 

J  Attxit  uutem  eeyritudinis  molestiam  perniciosa  ejus  ingluvies, 
says  Matthew  Paris,  (p.  242.)  qui  node  ilia  de  fructu  persicorum  et 
novi  dceris  potalione  nimis  rrpletus,  Sfc.  And  Matt.  West.,  sccun- 
tfitm  CdniuetU'/itfrn  suam  persicis  cum  musto  et  pomario  ingurgitatus, 
Sfc.  p.  276.  For  the  suspicion  of  poison,  see  the  authorities  col- 
lected by  T)i.  Linganl,  vol.  iii.  p.  90. 

$  Malt.  Paris,  p.  .41.  242.     Matt.  West.  p.  276. 

fj   Epist.  Huaurii  apud  llayiiald,  vi.l.  i.  p.  231. 


broken  continuance    of  the   Papal   support.     But   the    Annals  of 
firmest  champion  of  the  tottering  throne  of  the  Plan-     England, 
tagenets  was  William,  Earl  Marshal  of  Pembroke    who, 
by  his  services  to  his  Country  at  this  dangerous  junc- 
ture, deserves  to  be  remembered  as  the  saviour  of  her 
National  independence  ;  and  to  whose   temperate    and 
upright  conduct,  so  far  as  its  motives  and  results   may 
be  discerned   by  the   imperfect   light  of  contemporary 
evidence,  throughout  the  distractions  of  the  times,  may 
surely  be  awarded  the  highest  praise  of  wisdom  and  rate  and 
patriotism.     During  the  troubles  and  negotiations  which  character 
preceded  the  signature  of  the  Charter  on   Runnymead..°fwilliam 
this  great  Nobleman   appears,  in  conjunction  with   the  ^"a?  ^?ar~ 
Primate  Langton,  as  a  mediator  between  the  King  and  Pembroke, 
the    Barons ;    though   he   subsequently  maintained   his 
allegiance  to  the  faithless  Tyrant,   his  fidelity   to   the 
cause  of  legal  government  was  unquestionably  proved ; 
and  to  his  prudence  and  energy  was  the  Kingdom  mainly 
indebted  for  preservation  .from  that  foreign  yoke,  which 
the  resentment  or  despair  of  his  less  scrupulous  and  less 
reflecting  compeers  had  well  nigh  imposed  on  themselves 
and  their  posterity.     After  the  death  of  John,  and  the 
removal  of  his  remains  for  interment  to  Worcester,  ac- 
cording to  a  wish  which  he  had  expressed,  the  first  act 
of  Pembroke   was   to   convey  young    Henry  to  Glou- 
cester: where,  in  the  presence  of  the  Legate  Gualo  and 
of  the  Prelates  and  Barons  who  had  adhered  to  his  father, 
he  was   made  to  swear  fealty  to  the   Pope ;  and  was 
crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities  by  the  Bishops  of 
Winchester  and  Bath.*     At  the  same  time,  the  guar- 
dianship of  his  person  was  committed  to  the  Earl  Mar- 
shal, who  immediately   issued   a   proclamation   in   the 
Royal  name  :  appointing  a  great  Council  to  be  holden  at 
Bristol ;   summoning  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  there  to 
perform  the  accustomed  homage  to  their  new  Sovereign  ; 
and  promising  to  all  an  oblivion  of  past  dissensions  and 
full  security  for  their  liberties  in  future.  In  this  assembly 
at  Bristol,  which  was  attended  by  most  of  the  spiritual 
and  by  many  of  the  temporal  lords  of  the  Realm,  Pem- 
broke obtained  a  more  formal  recognition  of  his  autho- 
rity by  election  to  the  office  of  Protector  of  the  King-  Confirma- 
dom  ;  and  his  earliest  care  in  that  capacity  was  to  digest  ^on  °f  tu" 
and  promulgate  a  Royal  Act  for  the  solemn  confirmation,  cnarter 
with  a  few  alterations  and   amendments,  of  the  Great 
Charter  of  Liberties.f 

The  good  effects  of  these  wise  and  conciliatory  mea-  Condition 
sures  soon  became  visible.     Louis,  who  had  hailed  the  ^ndlil 
death  of  John  as  the  consummation  of  his  own  fortunes,  party. 
found  that  event  any  thing  but  propitious  to   his  cause. 
His  party  seemed,  indeed,  to  command  a  powerful  pre- 
ponderance of  numbers  and  strength  ;  the  great  majority 
of  the  Baronial  Order  was  still  arrayed  under  his  stand- 
ard ;   and   he  held  unopposed  possession  of  the  Capital 
and  all  the  fortresses   of  the  South,  except  the  Royal 
Castle  of  Dover.     But  that  impregnable  stronghold  was 
still  defended  by  the  Justiciary,  Hubert  de  Burgh,  with 
so   much  resolution  and  fidelity  to  his  trust,  that  the 
French  Prince  was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege ;  and 

*  This  is  the  account  of  Matthew  Paris :  hut  a  Royal  letter,  an- 
nouncing  the  event  to  the  Justiciary  of  Ireland,  states  that  the 
Coronation  was  performed,  in  conjunction  with  the  Bishops,  by  the 
Legate.  Per  manus  dommi  Gualoms,  titulo  Sancti  Marti?ii  Pretby- 
teri  Cardinal™,  et  Apostolicce  sedit  Legati  in  Anglia,  et  Episcoporum 
tune  prcesentium,  invucata  Spiritus  Sancti  gratia,  publtce  fuimus  in 
Regem  Anglice  inuncti  et  coronati.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 

f  Matt.  Paris,  p.  242, 243.  Rymer,  ubi  supra.  Magna  Charta  I. 
Hen.  III. 
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while  the  confidence  of  his  followers  was  weakened   by 
'  this  first   reverse,  the  imprudent  preference   which  lie 
continued  openly  to  betray  to  his  own  G  Mintrymen  in- 
creased the  "Towth  of  that  jealousy  and  disaffection,  of 
which  the  seeds  were  already  sown  among  the  English 
Barons   of  his  party.     When,  on  the  reduction  of  the 
Castle  of  Hertford,  he  refused  its  government  to  Robert 
Fitz  Walter,  who  claimed  that  trust  as  his  ancient  right, 
the  insult  thus  ottered  to  the  most  distinguished  mem- 
ber and  once  chosen    leader  of  their  confederacy,  exas- 
perated the  feelings  and   alienated  the  wavering  affec- 
tions of  the  Barons;   and   meanwhile  Pembroke,  with 
consummate  policy  and  skill,  losing  no  opportunity  or 
means  to  circulate  mutual  suspicions  between  them  and 
Louis,  wrote  also  to  the   principal  individuals  among 
them.     In  these  letters  he  represented,  as  John  was  no 
more,  the  injustice  of  visiting  his  crimes  upon  the  head 
of  his  innocent  son  ;  he  exposed  the  danger  of  intrusting 
the  liberties  for  which  they  had  fought  to  the  hands  of 
a  foreign   master,  who  already  slighted  their  services 
and  transferred  their  possessions  to  aliens;  and  he  nn-ed 
the  preservation  of  the  Royal  title  to  the  young  heir  of 
their  ancient  line  of  Sovereigns,  as  promising  the    best 
security  for  that  of  their  own  rights.     These  arguments 
were  powerfully  seconded   by  the  zealous  efforts  nt  the 
Papal  Legate,  who  made  an  able  and   unsparing  use 
of  the  influence  and  weapons  of  the  Church  ;  and  by  the 
spiritual    censures    and     excommunications   continually 
launched  against  Louis  and   his  adherents,  the   mass  of 
the  Nobles  and  People  were  easily  taught  to  regard  as 
irreligious  a  cause,  which  had  already  become  obnoxious 
to  every  sentiment  both  of  National  antipathy  and   pa- 
triotism.    Numerous  accessions  were  thus  daily  gained 
to  the  party  of  young  Henry  ;   the  great  Earls  of  Salis- 
bury, Warenne,  and  Arundel,  with  many  lesser  Barons 
and  Knights,  deserted  the  foreign  pretender  and  ottered 
allegiance  to  their  native  Sovereign  ;  and  the  Protector 
Pembroke  was  soon  in  a  condition  to  negotiate  a  truce, 
which,    if  equally   necessary    to  his  opponent   for  the 
collection    of  reinforcements  from   the  Coutinent,  was 
employed    by   the   Earl   to   far   greater   advantage   in 
producing  new  defections  among  the  English  adherents 
of  Louis.* 

When  this  suspension  of  arms  had  expired,  Henry's 
adherents  renewed  hostilities  by  investing  the  Castle  of 
Montsorel  in  Leicestershire :  but  Louis  having  de- 
spatched a  superior  army  from  London,  under  the 
Count  of  Perche,  to  the  relief  of  the  fortress,  the  Royal- 
ists were  compelled  to  retire  at  their  approach  ;  and  the 
French  with  their  Baronial  confederates  exultingly 
proceeded  to  undertake  the  siege  of  the  Castle  of  Lincoln. 
While  they  were  engaged  in  this  enterprise,  Pembroke 
summoned  all  the  tenants  of  the  Crown  to  assemble 
at  Newark,  and  advanced  in  his  turn  to  attack  the  con- 
federates ;  who,  deceived  by  the  skilful  disposition  of 
his  forces,  and  believing  them  to  be  more  numerous 
than  they  were,  unwisely  shut  themselves  up  in  the 
town  of  Lincoln.  Here  a  desultory  but  decisive  con- 
flict ensued.  Assailed  at  once  by  a  sally  from  the 
Castle  and  by  the  troops  of  Pembroke,  who  from  without 
burst  open  the  City  gates,  the  confederates  being  crowded 
into  the  narrow  streets  were  thrown  into  irreparable 
confusion  and  dismay.  Their  leader  the  Count  of 
Perche  was  slain  ;  three  Earls,  eleven  Barons,  and  four 
hundred  Knights  were  captured,  and  received  quarter  ; 

*  Matt.  Pans,  p.  243—246.    Matt.  West.  p.  277 
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and  thousands  of  the  common  soldiery,  whose  lives  the    Annals  of 
victors   had  not  the  same  inducement  to  spare,  for  the  ^ 
sake  of  ransom  or  the  ties  of  consanguinity,  were  mer-  % 
cilessly  slaughtered.     This  total  defeat  of  the  army  of 
Louis,  which  in  itself  alone   must  have  sufficed  even- 
tually to  ruin  his  cause,  and  which  at  once  reduced  him 
to  inaction  within  the  walls  of  the  Capital,  was  shortly 
followed   by  a  disaster  still  more  immediately  fatal  to 
his  views   of  possessing  the  English  Crown.     A  great  Total  n>»t 
naval  armament  which  had  been  prepared  in  the  French  of  Louis's 
ports  for  his  succour,  was   encountered  in  the  Straits  atlnm  ms. 
between  Dover  and  Calais  by  the  navy  of  the  Cinque 
Ports  ;  and  though  the  English  fleet  was  far  inferior  in 
numbers,  the  skill  and  prowess  by  which  the  National 
arms  have  ever  seemed    peculiarly  adapted   to   triumph 
on  the  Ocean,*  obtained  a  complete  victory.     The  situ-  Defeat  of 
ation  of  Louis  in   England  was  now  become  hopeless  1m  fleet. 
and  even  desperate.     Blockaded  on  all  sides  and  already 
almost  a    captive   in    London,  instead   of   longer  con- 
tending for   the   throne,  he   was  reduced   to  capitulate 
for  escape  from  a  prison.      He  hastened   to  negotiate  a  He  engager 
Peace  with  the  Protector;    and  obtained  from  the  mo-  I?.'11"!  tl'e 
deration  of  that  Nobleman  more  honourable  and  easy     inK' om- 
terms,  than  he  had  a  right  to  expect,  or  was  in  a  con- 
dition to    extort.     A  general    and   complete   amnesty, 
which  Pembroke  afterwards  inviolably  observed,   was 
granted  to  all   his  English  layt  adherents;  he  himself 
with  his   French  followers  was  allowed  to  depart  from 
the  Realm  in  safety ;  and  thus  prudently  and  mildly  was 
a  Civil  war  brought  to  a  close,  which  had   threatened  to  Termina- 
produce  the  total  devastation   of  the  Kingdom,  to  per-  tion  of  the 
petuate  the  irreconcilable  hatred  of  factions,  and  even  Civil  war- 
to  extinguish  the  National  independence  and  liberties. | 

After  the  expulsion  of  Louis,  the  Protector  employed  Subsequent 
the  brief  residue  of  his  honourable  career  in  endeavour-  affairs 
ing,  by  a  firm  and  equitable  administration,  to  recover 
the  Kingdom  from  the  state  of  lawless  disorder,  which 
was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  late  struggle.  His 
impartial  justice  repressed  the  victorious  insolence,  and 
soothed  the  humiliated  pride,  of  the  Barons  of  either 
faction  ;  and  while  his  energetic  enforcement  of  the 
laws  overawed  the  turbulence  of  both  parties,  he  neg- 
lected no  means  to  heal  their  animosities.  His  efforts 
for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  were  probably  much 
assisted  by  the  absence  from  the  Kingdom  of  many  of 
the  principal  Barons,  with  their  licentious  followers,  who 
had  been  opposed  to  each  other  in  the  Civil  war ;  and 
who,  on  its  close,  sought  new  occupation  for  the  restless 
spirit  engendered  in  the  late  troubles  by  embarking  in 
tlie  Vth  Crusade. §  Meanwhile  the  government  of  the 
Protector  was  signalized  by  a  second  confirmation  of 

*  This  victory  is  expressly  attributed  by  the  Chronicler  to  the 
superior  maritime  skill  and  courage  of  the  English  .  nam  ab  Anglit 
bcUatonbut  et  \n  marino  pra/w  truditii,  &c.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  'J51. 

f  By  the  XVllIth  article  of  the  Treaty  between  Henry  and 
Louis,  it  was  expressly  stipulated  that  the  benefits  of  the  amnesty 
should  extend  only  to  the  lay  adherents  of  the  French  Prince,  and 
to  lay  Fiefs  held  by  Ecclesiastics.  Rymer,  i.  p.  222.  As  the  Clergy 
who  had  embraced  his  party,  in  despite  of  the  Pope's  authority, 
were  held  as  traitors  to  their  spiritual  Sovere'gn,  the  Legate  in- 
sisted on  their  being  abandoned  to  his  jurisdiction  ;  and  by  sentences 
of  suspension  and  fine,  he  contrived  to  accumulate  great  wealth  at 
their  expense. 

J  Matt  Paris,  p.  246—252.  Matt.  West.  p.  277,  278.  Rvmer, 
i.  p.  221,  222. 

§  Among  the  English  Barons  who  took  the  Cross  at  this  junr- 
ture,  and  joined  the  camp  of  the  Crusaders  before  Damietta,  'he 
Monk  of  St.  Alban's  enumerates  the  Earls,  of  Chester,  Arundel,  and 
Winchester,  Robert  Fitz  Walter  \Yilliain  de  Harcourt,  &c.  p.  255. 
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the  Great  Charter,  in  which,  among  other  clauses,  it 
was  provided  that  all  castles  erected  since  the  beginning 
of  the  Civil  War  should  be  demolished  ;  and  a  new  and 
distinct  deed  was  enacted,  under  the  title  of  the  Charter 
of  Forests,  mitigating  the  tyrannical  severity  of  the 
laws  by  which  the  Conqueror  and  his  Sons  had  pro- 
tected the  game  in  those  demesnes,  and  throwing  open 
all  lands  afforested  since  the  accession  of  John.  These 
salutary  measures  were  shortly  followed  by  the  death  of 
the  great  and  good  Earl  Marshal :  an  event  which 
occurred,  indeed,  too  soon  for  the  happiness  of  his 
Country  ;  but  not  before  he  had  earned  the  truly  glorious 
distinction — rare  in  all  ages,  and  almost  unknown  in 
his  own — of  a  wise,  just,  and  patriotic  Statesman.* 

On  his  decease,  the  administration  of  the  Realm 
and  the  charge  of  the  young  King's  person  f  devolved 
respectively  on  the  Justiciary  Hubert  de  Burgh,  and  on 
Peter  des  Roches,  Bishop  of  Winchester.,  Of  these  two 
men,  who  had  both  been  favourite  ministers  of  John, 
and  were  now  made  rivals  by  their  position,  the  former 
was  an  able  and  faithful,  though  not  over-scrupulous, 
servant  of  the  Crown  ;  the  latter  an  intriguing  Poitevin, 
whose  partiality  to  his  countrymen  rendered  the  King- 
dom a  prey  to  the  rapacity  of  foreigners.  The  enmity 
which  grew  between  the  Justiciary  and  the  King's 
tutor  had  the  mischievous  effect  of  reanimating  that 
spirit  of  faction,  which  it  had  been  the  great  object  of 
Pembroke  to  suppress  ;  and  the  Kingdom  was  thus  for 
several  years  embroiled  anew  in  obscure  party  contests, 
which  our  defective  information  often  fails  to  explain, 
and  of  which  it  would  now  be  a  profitless,  if  it  were  a 
practicable,  attempt  to  ascertain  the  exact  motives  and 
merits.  Amidst  this  scene  of  confusion  we  may  only 
discern,  that  the  measures  of  the  Justiciary  De  Burgh, 
in  curbing  the  intemperate  spirit  and  lawless  excesses 
of  the  Feudal  Aristocracy,  were  active  and  vigorous, 
and,  perhaps,  necessarily,  severe  and  arbitrary  ;  and  that 
he  successfully  asserted  the  Royal  authority,  both 
against  the  great  Barons  who  strove  to  limit  its  preroga- 
tive, and  against  an  inferior  herd  of  freebooting  chief- 
tains, whose  sole  aim  was  to  prolong  an  impunity  of 
rapine  by  setting  all  laws  at  defiance.  When  the  Jus- 
ticiary had  thus  subdued  every  open  resistance  to  his 
administration,  he  at  length  obtained  a  triumph  over 
the  covert  opposition  of  his  rival,  the  Bishop  of  Win- 
chester. At  his  instigation,  the  young  King,  'on  at- 
taining his  majority,  shook  off  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
ceptor, and  dismissed  him  from  his  service ;  the  Bishop, 
to  conceal  his  mortification,  quitted  the  Kingdom  on  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  thus  left  without  a 
competitor,  Hubert,  who  had  gained  an  unbounded  as- 
cendency over  the  Royal  mind,  and  now  received  the 
Earldom  of  Kent,  continued  for  many  years  to  govern 
the  Realm  with  absolute  authority.J 

*  Mfitt.  Paris,  p.  256.    Matt.  West.  p.  278,  279. 

f  In  the  year  1220,  some  doubts  having  arisen  on  the  legality 
of  the  young  King's  first  coronation,  that  ceremony  was  performed 
anew  by  Archbishop  Langton,  who  had  now  been  allowed  by  Pope 
Honorius  to  return  to  England.  Paris,  p.  260.  The  remaining 
events  in  the  life  of  this  great  Prelate  may  here  be  briefly  noticed. 
In  1223,  he  held  a  General  Council  of  the  English  Church  for  the 
reformation  of  abuses  ;  and  in  the  same  year  we  find  him  success- 
fully remonstrating  with  Henry  on  some  violations  of  the  Great 
Charter,  which  he  had  been  so  instrumental  in  obtaining.  Finally, 
in  1225,  he  took  the  lead  in  insisting  on  its  third  confirmation. 
Paris,  p.  267.  272.  From  this  period  until  his  death,  three  years 
afterwards,  he  seems  to  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  the  functions 
of  his  Ecclesiastical  government. 

J  Matt.  Paris,  p.  260—284,  and  Matt.  West.   p.   279-^-291, 
VOL.  XII. 
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Notwithstanding,  however,  the  vigorous  character  of  Annals  of 
his  administration,  De  Burgh  found  it  impossible  to  England, 
resist  the  progress  of  events,  which  had  already  begun 
to  circumscribe  the  power  of  the  Crown.  The  Royal 
prerogatives  had,  by  the  first  grant  of  the  Great  Charter, 
been  explicitly  defined  and  restricted  ;  and  that  instru- 
ment, twice  solemnly  confirmed,  had  become  the  un- 
doubted law  of  the  land.  Its  provisions,  indeed,  were 
perpetually  violated  by  the  Royal  officers,  and  its  text 
might  almost  have  become  a  dead  letter :  but  for  an 
effectual  expedient  to  enforce  its  observance,  which  was 
now  discovered  in  the  increasing  necessities  of  the 
Crown.  The  great  revenues,  which  the  three  first 
generations  of  our  Norman  Monarchs  had  derived  from 
the  Royal  demesnes,  were  dissipated  by  the  prodigality 
and  improvidence,  with  which  both  Richard  and  John 
had  alienated  these  lands,  to  gratify  either  the  wants  of 
their  own  extravagance,  or  the  rapacity  of  licentious  fol- 
lowers and  unworthy  favourites.  To  such  poverty  had 
the  Crown  now  been  reduced  by  grants  of  this  kind, 
that  De  Burgh  was  compelled,  two  years  before  Henry 
came  of  age,  to  assemble  a  Great  Council  and  to  solicit 
pecuniary  aid  for  enabling  the  young  King  to  defend 
the  remaining  possessions  of  his  House  in  France, 
which  Louis  VIII.,  who  had  lately  seized  upon  Ro- 
chelle,  threatened  to  wrest  altogether  from  his  hands. 
The  Barons  and  Prelates,  incensed  at  continual  in- 
fringements of  their  rights,  refused  to  grant  any  as- 
sistance, unless  the  Great  Charter  should  at  the  same 
time  be  solemnly  ratified ;  and  as  the  wants  of  the 
King's  government  were  too  urgent  to  reject  almost 
any  terms,  a  subsidy  was  given  and  accepted  on  this 
condition.  It  was  agreed  that  a  fifteenth  of  all  movables 
should  be  levied  throughout  the  Kingdom ;  and  as  the 
price  of  this  grant,  the  Great  Charter  was  solemnly 
ratified,  confirmed,  and  promulgated  by  the  King  before 
the  Council  or  Parliament  of  Peers,  under  the  same 
form  in  which  it  has  ever  since  maintained  its  place  at 
the  head  of  the  Statutes  of  the  Realm.* 

As  the  young  King  advanced  to  the  age  of  manhood,  Character 
the  personal  qualities  which  he  developed  began  to  lend  °f  Henry, 
their  colouring  to  the  character  of  his  reign.     Endued 
by  nature  neither  with  vigorous  understanding  nor  con- 
stancy   of    spirit,   Henry  soon    showed    himself   alike 
incapable  of  administering  the  government,  injudicious 
in  the  choice  of  his  servants,  and  unsteady  in  all  his 
resolves  and  attachments.    Prodigal,  faithless,  and  pusil- 
lanimous, his  vices  at  once  provoked  the  indignation 
and  encouraged  the  resistance  of  his  subjects:  tho\ighso 

passim.  In  the  year  1221,  Hubert  received  the  hand  of  one  of  the 
two  daughters  of  William,  King  of  Scots,  who  had  been  detained 
in  England  ever  since  their  father  was  compelled  by  John,  in  1209, 
to  surrender  them  as  hostages  for  his  good  behaviour.  Rymer, 
vol.  i.  p.  155. 

*  Paris,  p.  272,  West.  p.  284.  In  the  Burton  Annals,  in  which 
the  confirmation  of  the  two  Charters,  De  Libertatibus  Regni  et  De 
Forestd,  is  given  at  full  length,  the  following  laconic  and  expressive 
proof  is  added  of  the  terms  on  which  these  concessions  were  pur- 
chased :  Rex  cepit  quintum  decimum  pro  istis  chartis.  Annales  Mo- 
nast.  Burionensis,  p.  278.  (apudYellet  Gale  Rerum  Anylicar.  Scrifj- 
iorum  Peterum,  vol.  i.  Oxon.  1684.)  So  also,  in  the  Annals  of  Wa- 
verley  Abbey,  it  is  distinctly  averred  that  the  subsidy  was  given  in 
exchange  for  the  regal  concessions.  Annales  JVaverleiensts,  p.  189. 
(apud  Gale,  Hist.  Anglicanee  Script.  F.}  So  early  in  our  Constitu- 
tional History  was  taxation  made  to  depend  upon  redress  of  griev- 
ances :  one  instance,  among  many  others,  to  confirm  the  truth  of 
Mr.  Hallam's  shrewd  remark,  that  "  it  is  common  to  assert  that 
the  liberties  of  England  were  bought  with  the  blood  of  our  fore- 
fathers ;  but  is  far  more  generally  accurate  to  say  that  they  were 
purchased  by  money."  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  2  JO. 
F 
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averse  from  all  severity,  by  temperament  rather  than 
principle,  as  to  bring  contempt  on  his  authority,  so  facile 
as  to  renounce  with  equal  ease  both  his  enmities  and  his 
friendships,  the  best  traits  in  his  disposition  partook  far 
more  of  weakness  than  virtue.  Of  such  a  Monarch 
and  in  snch  times,  it  is  easy  to  conclude,  that  the  Reign 
could  be  no  otherwise  than  disorderly,  unhappy,  and 
inglorious:  agitated  by  the  feuds  and  revolts  of  a  turbu- 
lent nobility  ;  desolated  by  the  violence  and  ravages  of 
faction  ;  and  disgraced  by  the  abuses  and  decay  of  the 
Royal  authority,  the  rapacity  of  courtly  minions,  and 
the  triumph  of  foreign  enemies.  These  were,  accord- 
ingly, the  principal  characteristics  in  the  state  of  England 
throughout  the  long  period  of  forty-six  years, — exclusive 
of  a  minority  often — during  which  Henry  III.  wore  the 
Crown ;  and  so  uninviting  are  our  National  Annals  of 
this  half  Century,  so  tedious  and  confused  is  the  spectacle 
which  they  present,  and  so  mean  or  obscure  are  the  con- 
duct and  motives  of  the  principal  actors  on  the  troubled 
scene,  that  to  adopt  the  conclusion  of  a  Writer  from 
•whom  it  is  seldom  safe  to  differ,  this  whole  epoch,  did 
it  not  for  the  first  time  exhibit  the  elements  of  the 
English  Constitution  in  a  state  of  disturbed  and  disor- 
derly fermentation,  would  scarcely  deserve  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Philosopher  and  the  Politician.* 

Though  the  King  had  attained  his  majority  four 
years  before,  t  the  first  real  act  of  authority  which  he 
summoned  energy  to  perform,  was  one  ungrateful  in 
itself,  and  ominous  for  the  future  quietude  of  his  Reign. 
This  was  the  disgrace  of  the  minister,  in  whose  tried 
fidelity  and  firmness  he  had  hitherto  implicitly  confided. 
At  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
De  Burgh  merited  a  better  return  for  having  so  long 
and  so  ably  upheld  the  Royal  authority :  but  among 
the  Nobility,  whose  excesses  he  had  curbed  with  arbi- 
trary severity,  he  naturally  numbered  many  enemies  ; 
and  if  it  be  true  that  he  had  amassed  great  wealth,  by 
obtaining  grants  to  himself  of  the  profits  which  accrued 
to  the  Crown  from  the  usual  Feudal  incidents  of 
Escheats  and  Wardships,  he  furnished  occasion  for 
charges  of  personal  rapacity,  as  well  as  despotic  vio- 
lence in  the  exercise  of  his  power.  The  efforts  of  a 
hostile  faction  for  his  overthrow  were  probably  assisted 
by  a  growing  alienation  of  the  King's  mind  from  his 
favourite  :  for,  it  is  evident  that,  like  all  weak  Princes 
under  the  mastery  of  a  superior  spirit,  Henry,  though 
incapable  of  governing  for  himself,  had  learned  to  hate 
the  man,  to  whose  vigorous  influence  he  had  so  long 
iubmitted.  The  first  open  breach  between  them  occurred 
during  an  unsuccessful  expedition  to  France,  the  failure 
of  which,  through  his  own  imbecility,  the  King  threw 
upon  his  minister;  and  though  De  Burgh  seemed  fora 
time  to  have  calmed  this  ebullition  of  Royal  caprice, 

*  Mackintosh,  Hitt.  of  England,  vol.  L  p.  225. 

f  The  eloquent  Historian  last  quoted,  has  fallen  into  an  error  in 
stating  (p.  2280  that  "  De  Burgh  found  himself  by  growing  un- 
popularity in  1227  obliged  to  obtain  a  declaration  in  Parliament 
that  the  King  had  attained  the  years  of  discretion,"  &c.  In  that 
year  Henry  did,  in  fact,  complete  his  majority :  and  the  Papal 
Bull  which  the  Author  proceeds  to  cite  as  obtained  at  the  same 
time,  declaring  that  the  young  King's  manly  virtues  supplied  the 
defects  of  his  unripe  years,  bears  the  date  of  1223,  when  Henry 
was  only  seventeen  years  of  age.  Hubert  was  afterwards  accused 
of  having  procured  that  Instrument  to  oblige  the  Barons  to  surrender 
to  hiin  the  castles  which  they  had  held  during  the  Royal  minority : 
but  in  his  defence  he  asserted  that  it  was  done,  rather  to  his  loss 
than  advantage,  at  the'suggestion  of  the  Great  Council  to  the  Pope, 
quod  prudentia  et  discrelio  sua  (regis)  eetalem  tuam  supplevif.  Matt. 
Paris,  Additamenta,  p.  1079. 


the  return  of  his  ancient  rival,  Peter  des  Roches,  from 
the  pilgrimage  to  Palestine,  which  shortly  followed,  was 
sufficient  to  complete  his  downfal.  At  the  suggestion 
of  that  Prelate  and  others,  the  King  ordered  De  Burgh 
to  account  for  the  proceeds  of  all  the  demesnes  and 
wardships  of  the  Crown  during  the  protracted  period  of 
his  government ;  and  the  minister  at  once  perceived  by 
this  mandate  that  he  was  abandoned  to  the  vengeance 
of  his  inveterate  enemies.  Hopeless  of  justice,  he  fled 
to  the  Sanctuary  at  Merton,  whence  Henry, — urged  by 
that  hatred  in  which  the  weak  and  ungrateful  are  ever 
ready  to  drown  all  compunction  — would  at  first  have 
torn  by  violence  the  servant,  whose  fidelity  he  had  so 
unworthily  repaid.  Being  dissuaded  from  this  purpose, 
he  permitted  De  Burgh  to  retire  to  his  home,  but  was 
again  induced  to  issue  an  order  for  his  committal  to  the 
Tower.  Fleeing  a  second  time  to  a  .Church,  the  unfor- 
tunate minister  was  seized  at  the  Altar,  and  borne 
away  a  captive  :*  but  the  King,  fearful  of  incurring  the 
hostility  of  the  Clergy  by  this  violation  of  Ecclesiastical 
privilege,  caused  his  prisoner  to  be  restored  to  the  Sanc- 
tuary, and  the  Church  to  be  enclosed  by  a  line  of  pali- 
sades to  prevent  his  escape.  Thus  encompassed,  De 
Burgh  was  finally  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  ; 
and,  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial,  was  condemned  to 
imprisonment,  and  deprived  of  all  the  demesnes  and 
dignities  which  he  had  obtained  from  the  King,  his  pa- 
trimonial rights  being  alone  excepted  from  the  sentence. 
The  tale  of  his  subsequent  fortunes  may  be  briefly 
summed  up  in  the  facts  that,  after  severe  sufferings,  he 
eventually,  through  the  interposition  of  Edimmd,  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  was  partially  restored  to  his 
honours  and  estates,  with  a  seat  in  the  Council ;  and 
that,  surviving  his  fall  ten  years,  apparently  without  any 
attempt  to  recover  his  influence  in  the  government,  he 
died  peacefully  at  an  advanced  age.t 

If  the  arbitrary  conduct  of  Hubert  de  Burgh  hod 
supplied  the  hatred  of  his  personal  enemies  with  many 
just  causes  of  complaint  in  the  infringement  of  the  public 
liberties,  it  is  certain  that  the  government  was  much 

*  On  this  occasion  Paris  relates  an  anecdote,  which  serve*  to 
show  that,  while  Hubert  was  persecuted  by  the  powerful  enemies 
whom  he  had  provoked,  his  real  services  to  his  Country  had  won 
him  the  respect  of  the  commonalty.  His  captors  having  sent  for 
a  fltnith  to  prepare  fetters  for  his  legs,  the  man  inquired  for  whom 
they  were  wanted,  and  receiving  for  answer  that  the  captive  was 
Hubert  de  Burgh,  a  convicted  and  fugitive  traitor,  exclaimed, 
"  Do  unto  me  as  you  will  and  may  God  nave  mercy  on  my  soul ; 
for  as  He  liveth,  I  will  rather  die  than  forge  chains  for  that  man. 
Is  not  he  the  faithful  and  great  Hubert  who  so  often  saved  England 
from  the  rapine  of  foreigners,  and  restored  her  to  herself,"  &c.  p. 
319.  It  is  observable  that  the  Monk  of  St.  Alban's,  who  seems  to 
have  composed  his  prolix  and  valuable  Chronicle  as  the  events  of 
this  Reign  proceeded,  is  rather  hostile  to  Hubert  during  his  govern- 
ment, and  eulogizes  him  after  his  fall :  an  echo  probably,  in  this 
mutable  judgment,  of  the  opinions  of  the  day,  which  calumniated 
the  acts  of  the  great  minister  in  his  prosperity,  and  finished  by 
rendering  a  tardy  justice  to  his  merits. 

f  Matthew  Paris,  p.  305,  317—322.  327,  328.  340,  341.  West, 
p.  291,  292.  Even  in  a  venerable  old  age,  however.  Hubert  did 
not  escape  some  further  persecution  from  his  worthless  master: 
(Paris,  p.  462,  463.)  for,  seven  years  after  his  removal  from  office, 
he  was  once  more  called  upon  to  answer  to  a  series  of  charges,  in 
which  all  the  alleged  delinquencies  of  his  long  administration 
were  raked  up  against  him.  In  the  Libfr  AdJitamrntorum  of  the 
Monk  of  St.  Allan's,  (p.  1077 — 1081.)  the  curious  inquirer  will 
find  a  detached  and  interesting  record  of  these  charger,  with  the 
replies  of  his  Counsel ;  and  his  vindication  appears  to  have  been 
as  able  and  triumphant,  as  the  persecution  was  ungrateful  and 
iniquitous.  Yet  Hubert  was  compelled  to  purchase  its  cessation 
by  resigning  four  castles  into  the  King's  hands. 
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History,  worse  administered  after  his  fall.  Without  auy  of  his 
redeeming  qualities,  his  rival,  Peter  des  Roches,  who 
succeeded  him,  was  imprudent,  violent,  and  rapacious; 
and  so  careless  of  outraging  the  haughty  spirit  of  the 
Barons,  or  so  blind  in  his  preference  of  his  own  coun- 
trymen, as  to  fill  all  the  most  lucrative  offices  of  state 
with  Poitevin  and  Breton  adventurers.  The  insolence 
of  these  foreigners,  even  more  than  their  extortions,  pro- 
voked the  National  hatred,  supported  by  which  many  of 
the  principal  Barons,  retiring  from  the  Court  and  enter- 
ing into  a  confederacy  against  the  minister  and  his  ad- 
herents, sent  a  message  to  the  King  that,  unless  he 
immediately  dismissed  those  men,  they  would  expel  both 
him  and  them  from  the  Realm,  and  place  the  Crown 
on  some  worthier  head.  The  Kingdom  was  on  the  eve 
of  a  general  Civil  war,  when  such  a  disaster  was  averted 
for  a  time  by  the  interference  of  the  Clergy :  whose 
conduct,  throughout  this  Reign,  as  well  in  mediating 
between  a  weak  and  unprincipled  Sovereign  and  a  tur- 
bulent and  exasperated  Nobility,  as  in  upholding- against 
both  the  just  cause  of  freedom  and  law,  merits  the  highest 
eulogium.  Attended  by  other  Prelates,  Edmund,  the 
new  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  prudent  and 
equitable  character,  waited  upon  the  King,  urged  the 
reasonable  discontents  of  his  Barons  and  People,  and 
menaced  him  with  Excommunication  unless  he  im- 
Hisre-  mediately  discharged  his  obnoxious  foreign  servants, 
moval.  Henry  was  compelled  to  submit ;  Peter  des  Roches  and 
A-  D«  his  followers  were  dismissed ;  and  tranquillity  was  re- 
1234.  stored.* 

Marriage  of  The  public  satisfaction  produced  by  these  measures 
Henry.  Was,  however,  of  brief  duration  :  for  within  two  years  the 
A.  D. 


1236. 


King's  marriage  to  Eleanor,  daughter  of  Raymond, 
Count  of  Provence,  produced  a  new  influx  of  foreigners, 
her  countrymen,  to  whom  Henry  immediately  attached 
himself  with  that  facility  in  bestowing  his  favour  upon 
strangers,  which  was  one  of  the  absurd  weaknesses  of 
Continued  his  character.  Three  of  the  Queen's  maternal  uncles  of 
ascendency  the  House  of  Savoy,  William,  Peter,  and  Boniface,  who 
o  oreign  accolnpanje(i  or  followed  her  to  England,  were  succes- 
sively promoted  to  high  and  lucrative  dignities :  the 
first  being  intrusted  with  a  chief  share  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  Realm,  and  finally  appointed  to  the 
Bishopric  of  Winchester ;  the  second  receiving  the 
honour  of  Richmond  with  the  Wardship  of  the  great 
Earldom  of  Warenne  ;  and  the  third  the  Archiepiscopal 
See  of  Canterbury.  Not  contented  with  their  own  good 
fortune,  the  brothers  obtained  rich  provision  in  England 
for  crowds  of  their  rapacious  followers  ;  and  many  Pro- 
ven^al  damsels  of  rank  were  also  invited  into  the  King- 
dom, and  married  to  such  young  Noblemen  as  were  in 
Wardship  to  the  Crown.  The  grievances  and  insults 
offered  to  the  Nation  by  this  ascendency  of  foreign 
favourites,  were  aggravated  by  the  jealousy  with  which 
the  grants  lavished  on  the  House  of  Savoy  filled  the 
Queen-Mother :  who  having,  since  the  death  of  John, 
been  reunited  to  the  Gascon  Count  de  la  Marche,  sent 
over  her  second  family  by  this  marriage  to  claim  their 
share  of  her  son's  bounty  and  of  the  national  plunder. 
Four  of  these  young  Noblemen,  Henry's  half-brothers, 
Guy,  William,  Geoffroi,  and  Aymer  de  Valence,,  all 
arrived  in  England,  and,  together  with  adventurers  in 
their  train,  were  so  loaded  by  the  King  with  honours 
and  wealth,  that  the  name  of  a  Gascon  became  as 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  324—335.    Matt.  West.  p.  292—294, 


odious  to  the  English,  as  that  of  a  Poitevin,  a  Provencal,   Annals  of 
and  a   Savoyard  had  already  been  rendered.*     The  au-    England. 
dacious  contempt  with  which  all  these  foreign  favourites 
outraged  the  laws  and  feelings  of  the  People  on  whom 
they  preyed,  was,   as  usual    in   such  cases,  even  more 
intolerable  "to   the  natives  than  their  cupidity ;  and  in- 
stead of  wondering  that  the  long  course  of  prodigal  im- 
becility and  misrule,  during  which   Henry  abandoned 
himself  to  the  influence  of  these  insolent  and  rapacious         ona 
aliens,  ended  in  the  subversion  of  his  authority,  it  may  discontent. 
rather  excite  our  surprise  that  his  indignant  subjects 
should  so  long  have  endured  the  abuses  of  a  govern- 
ment and  the  unprincipled  follies  of  a  Prince,  at  once 
so  exasperating  and  so  feeble. 

Meanwhile  the  King  was  engaged  in  a  series  of  trans-  War  with 
actions  with  foreign  powers  iu  which,  if  he  had  displayed  Francev 
either  courage  or  ability,  he  might  have  blinded  the 
Nation  to  the  faults  of  his  domestic  government.     But 
abroad,  his  conduct  was  as  improvident  and  disgraceful, 
as  at  home,  it  was  reckless  and  grievous.     Though,  in 
the  course  of   his  Reign,   more  than  one  favourable 
opportunity  was  afforded  to  him  of  recovering  the  terri- 
tories which  his  father  had  lost  in  France,  he  suffered  a 
new  portion  of  them  to  be  torn  from  his  Crown,  and  in 
general  reaped  nothing  but  defeat  and  dishonour  from 
the  feeble  and  abortive  enterprises  in  which  he  engaged 
in  that  country.     On  the  death  of  Philippe  Auguste 
and  the  accession  of  his  son,  Louis  VIII.,  some  years 
before  Henry  had  attained  his  majority,  the  English 
Regency  demanded  the  fulfilment  of  a  secret  promise 
upon  oath,  by  which  Louis  is  said  to  have  purchased  his1 
safe  'retreat  from  London  :f  that,  on  succeeding  to  his 
father's  Crown,  he  would  restore  the  Fiefs  of  Normandy, 
Anjou,  and  Maine,  which  Philippe  had  wrested  from 
the  House  of  Plantagenet.     But,  even  if  he  had  ever 
made  this  condition,  Louis  was  so  far  from  now  intend- 
ing [its  fulfilment,  that,  as  already  menticMied,  he  burst  Loss  of 
into  Poitou,  captured  Rochelle  and  other  towns,  and  Poitou. 
overran  the  whole  Province.     The  more  extensive  and      A."D. 
valuable  territory  of  Gascony,  was  with  difficulty  pre-      1224. 
served  from  his  grasp :  but,  within  three  years,  his  death, 
the  minority  of  his  son  Louis  IX.,  and  the  disputed 
Regency  of  his  widow  Blanche  of  Castile,  presented  to 
Henry  the  fairest  occasion  of  reconquering  the  rights  of 
his  family.     Yet,  though  invited  over  by  the  Duke  or 
Count  of  Brittany,  and  by  many  Barons  of  Normandy 

*  Matt.  West.  p.  295—307.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  637,  638.  Facia 
et  esurientes,  art  Regio  patulis  rictibus  inhiantes,  ut  uberrime  de 
deliciis  et  divitiis  Anglice  ditarentur,  are  some  of  the  expressions 
with  which  the  Chronicler  of  St.  Alban's  describes  the  avidity  of 
the  foreign  relatives  and  adventurers  whom  the  King's  folly 
attracted  to  England.  See  also  a  remarkable  passage  in  the  Wa- 
verley  Annals  under  the  year  1258  (p.  214.)  respecting  the  extor- 
tions and  insolence  of  these  foreigners,  and  the  popular  belief  of  a 
design  on  their  part  to  poison  the  native  Nobility ! 

f  The  Treaty  by  which  Louis  obtained  his  free  retreat  from 
England  (Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  221,  222.)  certainly  contains  no  such  pro- 
vision ;  and  Matthew  Paris  is  inaccurate  in  stating,  (p.  251.)  as 
among  the  Articles  of  the  Peace,  that  the  French  Prince  swore 
Et  quod  pro  posse  suo  palrent  suum  Philippurn  induceret,  ut  Hen- 
rico  Anglorum  Regi  redderet  amnia  jura  sua  in  partibus  transma- 
rinis,  et  dim  rex  for  et,  ipse  in  pace  dimitteret.  But  that  Louis  pri- 
vately took  such  an  oath  to  purchase  his  safety  may  be  true ;  and 
the  Monk  of  Westminster  states  Juravit  Ludovicus. . .  .et  si  quan- 
doque  ad  regnum  Francits  tenendum  perveniret,  ipse  eadem  {id  eit 
jura  Regis  Henrici)  sine  difficultate  resignaret.  West.  p.  278. 
The  same  Chronicler,  p.  282,  even  makes  Louis  justify  his  refusal 
to  perform  this  promise  by  the  plea,  that  Henry  had  violated  Aw 
share  of  the  Treaty. 
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and  Poitou,  Henry,  whether  by  the  fault  of  his  minister 
De.  Burgh  or  the  "disturbed  state  of  his  own  Kingdom, 
lost  the  precious  season  of  action  ;  and  no  invasion  of 
France  was  attempted  until  Blanche,  a  woman  of  mas- 
culine courage  and  talent,  had  found  time  to  establish 
her  authority  and  to  provide  for  the  security  of  her  go- 
vernment. When  Henry  at  last,  with  a  great  armament, 
landed  in  Brittany,  it  was  only  to  waste  in  idle  pageantry 
or  voluptuous  indolence  the  season  and  resources  of  war- 
fare. He  disgusted  his  partisans  ;  allowed  his  army  to  melt 
away  without  attempting  a  single  operation  of  moment 
against  the  enemy  ;  and  after  an  inglorious  'campaign, 
or  rather  a  round  of  contemptible  pleasures,  returned 
to  England  loaded  with  disgrace  and  debt.* 

After  this  scandalous  failure,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
a  Chivalrous  Age,  had  branded  him  with  the  character 
of  a  recreant  Prince,  who  had  degenerated  from  the 
spirit,  and  wanted  courage  to  fight  for  the  inheritance, 
of  his  House,  he  suffered  twelve  years  to  elapse  without 
an  effort  to  retrieve  his  dishonour.  At  length,  on  a 
quarrel  of  his  step-father,  the  Count  de  la  Marche,  with 
the  brother  of  the  French  King,  on  whom  the  Fief  of 
Poitou  had  been  bestowed,  Henry  was  persuaded  to 
renew  the  contest.  But  the  throne  of  France  was  now 
efficiently  filled  by  Louis  IX.,  who,  though  yet  in  early 
manhood,  already  united  in  his  person  all  the  virtues  of 
a  Saint,  with  the  gallant  spirit  of  a  Knight  and  the 
talents  of  a  Statesman.  To  such  a  Monarch,  the  feeble 
King  of  England  was  no  competent  opponent;  and 
notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  formidable  confederacy 
at  the  head  of  which  he  was  placed,  the  event  of  the 
contest  was  determined  by  the  character  of  the  leaders. 
From  the  prowess  and  ability  of  Louis,  Henry  sustained 
at  Taillebourg  a  total  and  shameful  defeat  :  to  the  mag- 
nanimous and  conscientious  moderation  of  his  rival 
was  he  alone  indebted  for  being  suffered  to  preserve  the 
single  Province  of  Guienne,  the  last  remaining  Conti- 
nental possession  of  his  House.  But  the  circumstances 
of  this  war  have  already  been  fully  related  in  the  French 
Annals  ;f  and  referring  the  reader  to  that  portion  of 
History,  both  for  these  occurrences  and  the  negotiations 
which  followed  between  Louis  and  Henry,  our  attention 
may  here  be  confined  to  the  domestic  transactions  of 
the  Reign  before  us. 

After  Henry's  disgraceful  expedition  to  Guienne,  his 
misgovernment  was  still  borne  by  his  outraged  subjects, 
though  with  increasing  and  ominous  impatience,  for 
above  ten  years  more,  before  they  attempted  any  violent 
remedy.  Throughout  this  period,  his  expenditure  was 
equally  prodigal  and  senseless.  To  supply  his  neces- 
sities, his  demands,  even  in  the  shape  of  regular  taxa- 
tion, were  grievous  and  importunate  ;  his  illegal  expe- 
dients for  filling  his  exhausted  exchequer  were  still 
more  exorbitant  and  intolerable  ;  and  his  open  viola- 
tions of  the  Great  Charter  were  incessant  and  shameless. 
.Before  his  embarkation  for  France  on  the  late  enter- 
prise, he  had  been  compelled  to  solicit  a  subsidy  from 
the  Great  Council  of  Prelates  and  Barons,  or  Parliament 
as  it  now  began  to  be  called;  and  had  received  from 
that  assembly  a  positive  written  refusal  :  in  which  he 
was  reminded  that,  since  his  accession,  they  had  already 
granted  him  a  thirteenth,  a  fifteenth,  a  sixteenth,  and  a 
fortieth  of  all  personal  property  in  the  Realm,  besides 


289. 


.  West.  p.  282. 


t  Vide  vol.  xi.  p.  706—709  of  flag  Work." 


two  hydages  on"all  lands,  and  'several  scutages  from 
his  Feudal  tenants ;  that,  moreover,  he  had  within  the 
last  four  years  obtained  a  thirtieth  on  personals,  upon  a 
condition  which  he  had  broken,  that  this  supply  should 
be  deposited  in  the  charge  of  four  Barons  of  their  ap- 
pointment, who  were  to  exercise  a  control  over  its  ex- 
penditure ;  and,  above  all,  that  since  the  perversion  of 
that  grant,  he  had  received  large  sums  from  Feudal 
incidents,  and  had  extorted  much  more  by  violations  of 
the  Charter.*  Notwithstanding  this  denial  and  bold 
remonstrance,  which  has  appeared  worth  transcription 
in  this  place  as  embodying  the  general  substance  of  the 
national  grievances  throughout  a  profligate  Reign,  the 
King  continued  his  extortions  by  forced  loans  and  other 
arbitrary  means ;  and  within  two  years  he  made  a  new 
demand  upon  the  Parliament,  who  were  now  reluctantly 
induced  to  grant  him  a  supply,  upon  his  agreement  that 
four  Barons  should  be  appointed  to  his  Council,  both  as 
conservators  of  the  public  liberties,  and  to  regulate  the 
expenditure  of  the  money  to  be  raised.f 

But  these  "conditions,  like  all  former  promises,  the 
King  scrupled  not  to  break  as  soon  as  the  aid  had  been 
voted ;  and  when,  four  years  afterwards,  he  had  jagain 
recourse  to  Parliament  for  assistance,  it  is  not  surp'rising 
that,  instead  of  granting  jhim  any,  his  Barons  openly 
reproached  him  with  his  bad  faith,  asking  him  if  "he  did 
not  blush,  after  his  repeated  breaches  of  promise,  and 
violations  of  the  Great  Charter,  to  make  such  a  request 
from  subjects,  whose  money  he  squandered  upon  foreign- 
ers. After  another  interval  of  five  years,  during  which 
he  supplied  his  wants  with  various  illegal  exactions, 
Henry  found  a  more  successful  expedient  for  obtaining 
money  from  his  Parliament  by  pretending  to  take  the 
Cross.  On  this  plea,  his  Prelates  and  Nobles  could 
not  decently  refuse  him  a  grant:  but  still  making  his 
future  observance  of  the  Great  Charter  a  condition  of 
their  assent,  they  laboured  to  discover  some  new  and 
more  effectual  plan  for  binding  his  conscience.  Pro- 
mises he  had  utterly  disregarded,  ordinary  oaths  he  had 
unscrupulously  broken  :  but  if  he  would  voluntarily  join 
in  pledging  the  eternal  safety  of  his  soul  on  his  main- 
tenance of  the  Charter,  it  was  believed  that  he  would 
not  incur  [the  tremendous  guilt  and  punishment  of  a 
new  'perjury.  In.the  great  hall  of  Westminster  before 
the  assembled  Parliament,  the  members  of  which  mean- 
while held  lighted  tapers  in  their  hands,  the  Prelates  pro- 
nounced a  solemn  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
all  who  should  thereafter  infringe  the  Ecclesiastical  and 
Civil  liberties  of  the  Realm  ;  and  then  the  extinguished 
and  smoking  tapers  being  thrown  on  the  ground,  all 
present  exclaimed,  "  So  may  the  soul  of  every  man  who 
incurs  this  ^penalty  be  quenched  and  stink  in  Hell !" 
While  this  awful  ceremony  was  proceeding,  the  King 
with  an  attentive,  serene,  and  cheerful  countenance, 
held  his  hand  on  his  heart,  and  at  its  conclusion  an- 
swered, "  May  God  so  help  me  as  I  shall  faithfully  ob- 
serve all  these  things :  as  I  am  a  man,  as  I  am  a 
Christian,  as  I  am  a  Knight,  as  I  am  a  King  crowned 
and  anointed." j  Yet  almost  immediately  afterwards, 

%Matt.  Paris,  p.  514—516. 

(•  Matt.  Paris,  p.  564.     Matt.  West,  p.  340. 

u  *A  A  ?8'^ hoj?ver>  is  careful  to  note  that,  when  a  taper  wns 
handed  to  the  King  among  the  rest,  he  refused  to  hold  it,  saying  he 
was  not  a  Priest :  and  the  good  Monk  thence  evidently  suspects  him 
of  perjury  prepense:  the  studied  omission  of  this  important  point 

.he  ceremony  on  his  part  doubtless  lessening  his  share  in  the 
peril,  p.  746  Et  retpondit  rex  cum  omnibut  aitantibut,  Amen, 
Amtn,  is  Matthew  of  Westminster's  account,  p.  353. 
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History,  on  the  suggestion  of  his  courtiers, — whisperers  of  the 
Devil,  as  the  Chronicler  calls  them, — that  he  might 
easily  obtain  absolution  from  the  Pope,  Henry  repeated 
all  his  former  violations  of  the  Charter:  for  though 
extremely  devout  in  the  ceremonial  practices  of  the 
Church,  he  seldom  suffered  his  religion  to  interfere  with 
his  interests  or  pleasures,  and  placed  a  most  convenient 
reliance  on  the  efficacy  of  Papal  dispensations,  as  often 
as  he  needed  them  to  rob  his  subjects  of  their  money  or 
to  delude  them  of  their  rights.* 

Pressure  of  ^  must  De  confessed,  however,  that  the  necessities  of 
his  necessi-  Henry  were  not  entirely  of  his  own  creation  :  for  the 
ties,  alienation  of  the  Royal  demesnes  before  his  accession, 

and  the  restrictions  imposed  on  the  Feudal  prerogatives 
of  the  Crown  by  the  Great  Charter  had,  as  already 
remarked,  placed  him  in  a  very  different  position  from 
his  ancestors ;  who,  deriving  a  great  revenue  from 
sources  of  which  he  was  deprived,  had  easily  avoided 
all  pecuniary  dependence  on  their  subjects.  But  the 
prodigality  with  which  he  dissipated  his  treasures 
among  foreign  favourites  had  needlessly  aggravated  his 
difficulties,  while  it  justly  excited  the  indignation  of  his 
people ;  and  as  if  any  thing  further  were  wanting  to 
complete  his  distresses,  he  suffered  himself  to  be  de- 
luded by  Pope  Innocent  IV.  into  an  insane  project, 
which  gave  the  last  drain  to  his  resources  and  com- 
pleted the  ruin  of  his  government.  When  that  Pontiff, 
for  the  gratification  of  his  hatred  against  the  House  of 
Hohenstauffen,  looked  around  for  an  instrument  to 
eject  the  race  of  Frederic  II.  from  the  Sicilian  part  of 
their  inheritance,  he  found  a  ready  dupe  for  the  further- 
ance of  his  vengeance  and  cupidity  in  the  English  King ; 
and  Henry  accepted  with  avidity  a  proposal  for  placing 
his  second  son,  Prince  Edmund,  on  the  throne  of  the 
Sicilies.  But  force  was  necessary  to  expel  the  family 
of  Frederic  from  that  seat;  Henry  had  no  money  to 
equip  and  to  put  in  action  an  adequate  armament ;  and 
nothing  was  further  from  the  intention  of  Innocent  than 
to  waste  his  own  treasure  on  the  enterprise.  Though, 
therefore,  he  was  willing  to  advance  the  necessary  funds 
by  way  of  loan,  he  audaciously  exacted  a  condition, 
that  the  Kingdom  of  England  should  be  pledged  for 
the  repayment  of  whatever  sums  might  be  expended  in 
a  war,  which  was  foreign  to  the  National  interests,  and 
designed  chiefly  for  the  advantage  of  the  Holy  See.t 
Henry,  without  consulting  his  subjects,  had  the  gross 
weakness  not  only  to  subscribe  to  these  terms,  but  to 
expect  their  acquittance  by  his  refractory  Parliament. 
The  attempt  to  place  his  son  on  the  Sicilian  throne 
A.  D.  proved  wholly  abortive  ;  and  when  we  learn,  by  the  de- 
]257.  claration  of  the  imbecile  King,  that  the  sums  which 
Innocent  and  his  successor  Alexander  IV.  professed  to 
have  disbursed  in  the  scheme,  and  for  which  the  Pope 
held  the  Realm  of  England  chargeable  with  interest, 
under  pain  of  Excommunication,  reached  the  enormous 
sum  of  one  hundred  and  forty  thousand  marks,  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  announcement  was  received  by  the 
Parliament  with  equal  consternation  and  disgust.J 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  646—648.  745—747.     Annul.  Burton,  p.  323. 

f  In  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  515,  are  two  curious  letters  from  the  Pope, 
one  to  Henry,  exhorting  him  to  practice  economy  that  he  might 
increase  his  resources  for  the  Sicilian  enterprise,  and  the  other  to  his 
Queen,  desiring  her  to  use  her  influence  over  her  husband  for  the 
same  object.  In  both,  the  Royal  Pair  are  told  to  contract  their  ex- 
penses even  in  pious  uses,  since  this  was  itself  an  enterprise  above 
all  works  of  piety — cum  ipsius  protecutio  negotii  tvperet  omnia 
opera  pietatis  ! 

J  Matt.  Paris,  p,  813.  827,  &c.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  502.  511—516. 
(etin  Omitsis,  p.  893—899.)  581.  593.  632,  &c. 


In  the  indignation  to  which  that  assembly  was  excited  Annals  of 
by  the  egregious  and  unprincipled  folly  of  their  Sove-    England, 
reign,  and  the  shameless  chicanery  [of  the  Pope,  the 
whole  body  of  the  Clergy  throughout  the  Realm  had 
abundant  reason  to  share  ;  and  to  supply  the  means  of 
repayment  which  the  Barons  refused,  the  Ecclesiastical 
Order  found  themselves  abandoned  to   every  species  of 
extortion.     Throughout  this  reign  indeed,  we  are  pre- 
sented with  the  singular  spectacle  of  a  connivance  of  n. 
the  Crown  with  the  Papacy, to  plunder  the  Clergy  ;  and  Jf'tto 
of  a  consequent  alliance  between  the  latter  body  and  Clergy 
the  Aristocracy,  to  assert  the  National  liberties  against  against  the 
this  double  oppression.   All  the  circumstances  of  Henry's  p°Pe  and 
position  and  character  had  placed  him  in  implicit  subjec-  King' 
tion  to  the  See  of  Rome.     In  infancy,  he  had  been  in  a 
great  measure  indebted  to  its  protection  for  the  support 
of  his  cause  against  a  foreign  rival  and  a  hostile  faction 
of  his  own  subjects  ;  and  during  his  minority,  the  con- 
tinual  presence  of  a  Papal  Legate  had  been   deemed 
necessary  for  the  security  of  his  throne.    Thus  taught 
from  his  earliest  years  to  consider  himself  the  Ward  and 
Vassal  of  the  Holy  See,  he  had  become  habituated  to 
the  sense  of  dependence  on  that  power ;  and  in  every 
difficulty  of  his  subsequent  life,  his  feeble  and  pusillani- 
mous spirit  led  him  to  appeal  to  its  authority  against  all 
enemies,   foreign  and  domestic.     It  would  have   been 
contrary  to  the  invariable  spirit  of  its  policy,  if  the  Papal 
Court  had  failed  to  profit  by  so  abject  a  reliance  on  its 
aid  and  submission  to  its  will.     But  the  pecuniary  neces- 
sities of  the  successive  Popes  who  had  embarked  in  a 
dangerous  contest  with  the  Empire  under  Frederic  II., 
reduced  them  to  make  an  immediate  rather  than  afar- 
sighted  use  of  the  advantages,  which  they  had  obtained 
over  the  English  throne.     By  the  collusion,  or  at  least 
in  general  without  the   opposition,  of  Henry   and  his 
ministers,  they  extorted  immense  sums  from  the  wealthy 
Chapters  and  Monasteries  of  England ;  and   they  re- 
warded their  Italian  retainers  with  the  best  benefices  of 
the  English  Church  :  but  if  they  thus  ministered  to  their 
own  present  wants,  they  fatally  injured  the  future  interests 
of  the  Papacy.     Their   rapacity   offended  the  National  ns  impor- 
Clergy  in  the  tenderest  points ;  and  in  heavily  taxing  the  tant  in- 
temporalties,  they  alienated  the  spiritual  affections  of  an  fluence. 
Order,  by  whose  faithful  allegiance  mainly  their  prede- 
cessors had  been  enabled  to  triumph  both  over  Henry  II. 
and  John,  and  to  reduce  the  latter  Prince  and  his  son 
into  a  condition  of  Vassalage  ta  Rome.    The  dissolution 
which  was   thus  provoked  of  the  ancient  and    natural 
union  between  the  Popedom  and  the  English  Church, 
produced  some  important  effects  both  upon  the  Civil  and 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  Kingdom  :  it  gave  the  Clergy 
a  common  interest  with  the  Nobles  and  People  in  re- 
straining the   abuse  of  the  Royal   authority ;  and  the 
disgust   which  they  had  conceived  to  the  exactions  of 
Rome,  by   favouring  rather  than   opposing   the   high- 
spirited  resistance  of  Henry's   successors  to  her  preten- 
sions, contributed  very  essentially  to  rescue  the  Monarchy 
and  the  Nation  from  the  subjection  into  which  both  had 
fallen  to  the  Papal  yoke.* 

*  It  would  be  endless  to  cite  the  passages  in  Chronicles  of  the 
period,  which  prove  the  indignation  produced  in  the  English  Clergy, 
during  the  reign  before  us,  by  the  exactions  of  the  Papacy.  The 
hostility  of  Matthew  Paris  to  its  power  is  perpetually  apparent, 
and  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader  of  his  voluminous  History. 
But  if  the  display  of  this  spirit, — which  has  made  the  Monk  of  St. 
Alban's  a  favourite  with  Protestant  Writers,  and  excited  a  splenetic 
desire  in  those  of  the  Romish  persuasion  to  detract  from  the  autho- 
rity of  his  Work,— may  be  thought  to  render  him  a  prejudiced  wit- 
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While  the  universal  discontents  of  the  Clergy,  the 
Nobles,  and  the  Commonalty  of  the  Realm  were  ripen- 
ing for  a  revolution,  that  event  was  eagerly  forwarded 
by°the  bold  and  unscrupnlous  ambition  of  one  man, 
whose  talents  both  for  warlike  enterprise  and  political 
intrigue,  supported  by  high  birth  and  powerful  con- 
nexions, readily  enabled  him  to  reach  the  dangerous 
eminence  to  which  he  aspired.  This  was  Simon  de 
Montfort,  the  younger  of  the  two  sons  of  that  fanatical, 
aspiring,  and  sanguinary  Chieftain,  who  had  earned  so 
horrid  a  celebrity  in  the  war  against  the  Albigenses.* 
Though  of  foreign  extraction,  the  house  of  Montfort 
had,  as  we  have  elsewhere  related,  succeeded  by  mar- 
riage to  the  Earldom  of  Leicester ;  and  on  his  elder 
brother  Amaury  obtaining  the  dignity  of  Constable  of 
France,  and  resigning  his  English  Fief  in  his  favour, 
Simon  had  received  its  investiture  from  Henry.  After 
his  arrival  in  England,  the  new  Earl  of  Leicester  had 
also  won  the  affections  and  obtained  the  hand  of  the 
King's  sister,  the  widowed  Countess  of  Pembroke  ;  and 
this  Royal  alliance,  perhaps,  first  raised  his  ambitious 
thoughts  to  the  throne  itself.  It  is  at  least  discernible 
that,  from  this  period,  he  sedulously  laboured  both  to 
acquire  an  influence  over  the  discontented  Barons,  and 
to  cultivate  the  affections  of  the  Clergy  and  people  ; 
and  it  is  a  strong  evidence  of  his  political  ability 
that,  notwithstanding  the  prejudice  which  his  foreign 
lineage  had  at  first  excited  against  him,  he  became  the 
most  popular  Nobleman  in  the  Renlm.t  The  King, 

ness,  the  same  suspicion  cannot  be  extended  to  the  Monastic  Annals 
of  Burton,  which  are  filled  with  the  complaints  of  the  Clergy 
against  the  extortions  of  Rome  and  the  appointment  of  Italians  to 
English  benefices.  In  those  Annals  (a<l  ann,  12  14)  is  preserved  a 
formal  remonstrance  from  the  English  Church  against  an  oppressive 
pecuniary  demand  from  Innocent  IV.  :  of  which  two  passages  may 
sufficiently  show  the  temper  : 

Item,  cum  dicat  veritas,  Tu  es  Petrns,  $c.  reservavit  tibi  proprie- 
tatem,  committendo  curam,  sicut  palet  ex  Perbis  EvmtgeM  sequenti- 
bus,  Qnodcunque  ligaveris  super  terrain,  et  quodcunque  solveris,  8fc. 
non  quodcumqtte  rapueris  vel  exegtris  mper  ttrram,  en'/  raptum  vei 
cxactum  in  ccelis. 

Item,  licet  essei  lonum  contnbuere,  omitli  debet  propter  tcandatum 
tuscitatum  contra  Eccletiam  Romanam,  quid  dicitur  -quod  publice 
alias  facia  fuerunt  hujusmodi  exactions  et  extoriionet  et  c/trici 
depauperati,  et  statim,  exactd  pecunia,  colluserunt  P*pa  et  Impc- 
rator  ;  et  similiter  modo  timetur.  p.  298. 

Two  years  afterwards,  in  a  similar  Remonstrance,  they  tell  Inno- 
cent plainly,  that  his  proceedings  threaten  great  scandal  and  schism 
in  the  Church,  and  that  if  he  continues  to  intrude  Italians  into 
English  benefices,  the  Nobles  of  the  land  will  reclaim  the  property 
of  endowments  thus  diverted  from  the  purposes  intended  by  their 
founders ;  and  the  Barons  in  Parliament  declare  to  the  Pope  still 
more  boldly  that,  if  these  grievances  are  not  redressed,  they  will 
employ  force.  P.  306—3 10. 

Finally,  the  Monastic  Annalist  himself  gives  vent  to  the  follow- 
ing sarcastic  opinion  of  the  merits  of  the  intimacy  between  the 
Pope  and  the  King:  Cum  inter  dominum  Innocentium  summum 
Pontificem,  et  dominum  Henricum  Regem  Anglice,  enet  amor  re- 
ciprocus,  prout  populm  prcedicabat,  magis  oh  amorem  pecuniar  de 
Anglorum  marsupiis  utriusque  videlicet  populi  exhaurienda:  five  ex- 
torquendte,  quam  propter  pairice  ceelesiit  Regnum  et  qteriam  adqw- 
renditm,  8fe.  p.  334. 

*  Vide  vol.  xi.  p.  692—702  of  this  Work. 

t  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  1237,  Leicester  is  numbered  by  Mat- 
thew Paris  among  the  foreign  Favourites  'most  obnoxious  to  the 
English  Barons,  p.  376.  And  in  becoming  a  party  to  the  Earl's 
marriage  with  his  sister,  which  by  Paris's  account  seema  to  have 
been  performed  clandestinely,  or  at  least  without  the  previous  con- 
sent  of  his  Great  Council,  Henry  so  grievously  offended  his  Barons, 
that  to  conciliate  them  he  was  compelled  to  sanction  some  attempts 
to  annul  the  union :  which  Leicester  however  defeated  by  a  journey 
to  Rome  and  profuse  bribery  at  the  Papal  Court.  Paris,  p.  393-1 
396.  398.  The  whole  story  of  this  intrigue  is  curious  from  the 
coatrast  which  it  affords  between  Leicester.'*  position  at  this  period 
and  his  subsequent  conduct. 


•who  had  begun  with  his   usual  weakness  by  showing   Annals  of 

him  a  favour  of  whkrh  he  had  afterwards  sufficient  reason 

to    repent,    intrusted    him    with    the    government    of 

Guienne ;    and   in  the   defence   of  that   Province   De 

Montfort   had    highly   distinguished    his   courage    and 

activity.  But  Henry  endeavouring,  on  some  complaints 

from  his  Gascon  subjects,  to  find  a  plea  for  depriving 

him  of  that  command  in  favour  of  his  son  Edward, 

rashly  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  powerful  Earl ; 

and  so  open  a  rupture  ensued  between  them,  that  the 

King  in  a  scandalous  altercation  intemperately  called 

him  a  traitor;  and  De  Montfort  answered  that  he  lied, 

and  that  if  it  w«re  not  that  his  Royal  dignity  protected 

him,  he  should  have  had  cause  to  repent  of  the  insult.* 

This  indecent  scene  was  followed  by  a  hollow  recon-  Hebecomes 
ciliation :  but  De  Montfort  thenceforth  openly  arrayed  tne  leader 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  Baronage  against  the  Court ;  °f  tlie.  . 
and  his  imprudent  and  imbecile  Sovereign  soon  began  p^ty"ia 
to  reap  the  fruits  ofhis  folly,  in  having  alternately  fostered 
and  outraged  so  formidable  a  subject,  whose  grateful  at- 
tachment he  had  failed  to  secure,  and  whose  insolence  he 
wanted  the  energy  or  power  to  chastise.  At  this  juncture 
it  was  also  peculiarly  unfortunate  for  Henry,  that  he  was 
deprived  of  the  only  counterpoise  to  the  dangerous  weight 
of  De  Montfort,  by  the  absence  of  his  brother  Richard, 
Earl  of  Cornwall.  That  Prince,  whose  character  was, 
in  every  respect,  the  opposite  of  Henry's,  had,  by  his 
manly  and  prudent  qualities,  long  enjoyed  the  esteem  of 
the  Nation.  While  the  King  had  brought  only  disgrace 
on  the  English  arms,  Richard  had  sought  to  emulate 
the  Chivalric  deeds  of  his  great  uncle  and  namesake  of 
the  Lion  Heart,  and  had  won  immortal  honour  on  the 
fields  of  Palestine:  while  Henry  was  basely  squandering 
the  resources  of  his  Crown,  the  Earl,  by  many  years  of 
wise  economy  in  the  management  of  his  private  reve- 
nues, had  become  the  richest  Prince  in  Europe.  His 
wealth,  however,  waft  now  destined  to  produce  only 
unhappiness  to  himself  and  to  his  House;  for  the 
report  of  his  opulence,  joined  to  the  fame  of  his  achieve- 
ments, induced  some  of  the  German  Princes,  during  the 
great  Interregnum,  to  make  him  a  tender  of  the  Imperial 
Crown  ;  and  Richard  belied  his  reputation  for  wisdom, 
by  suffering  his  vanity  to  be  dazzled  into  the  acceptance 
of  a  splendid  but  empty  dignity.  The  circumstances  of 
his  disputed  election  to  the  initiatory  title  of  King  of 
the  Romans  belong  to  the  History  of  the  German  Em- 
pire :f  but  his  departure  from  his  own  Country  was  fatal 
to  its  peace.  Though  dissimilarity  of  temper  had  placed 
him  usually  in  opposition  to  the  misconduct  and  extra- 
vagance of  his  Brother,  and  had  induced  him  to  take  a 
conspicuous  share  in  resisting  the  abuses  of  the  Royal 
prerogative,  he  manifested  no  inclination  to  subvert  the 
lawful  authority  of  the  Crown  ;  and  his  temperate  cha- 
racter disposed  him,  in  the  quarrel  between  an  unprin- 
cipled Government  and  an  exasperated  Nobility,  rather 
to  act  as  a  mediator  for  the  redress  of  just  grievances, 
than  to  espouse  the  cause  of  either  of  the  extreme  parties 
by  which  he  was  mutually  respected  and  feared. J 

As  soon  as  Richard  had  sailed  for  Germany,   the  Revolution- 
English  Nobility  abandoned  themselves  to  the  uncon-  " 
trolled  guidance  of  De  Montfort  and  his  principal  asso- 
dates,  the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Hereford  ;  and  the 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  722. 

t  Vide  ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  746. 

J  Wikes,  p.  52:  who  expressly  attributes  the  revolt  of  the  Barons 
to  their  being  relieved  from  the  fear  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  by  his 
departure  from  the  Kingdom. 
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History,  violence  of  their  counsels  was  promptly  shown  in  their 
actions.  At  a  Parliament  which  Henry  had  summoned 
to  meet  him  in  Westminster,  those  three  Earls  surprised 
him  by  appearing  at  the  head  of  the  Barons  in  complete 
armour.  The  dismay  of  the  King  was  shown  in  the 
inquiry,  whether  he  was  to  consider  himself  their  pri- 
soner ;  and  he  received  little  comfort  from  their  dis- 
claimer of  any  hostile  purpose,  when  they  proceeded  to 
insist  upon  the  dismissal  of  his  evil  foreign  counsellors, 
and  the  appointment  of  a  Commission  of  Prelates  and 
Barons  to  redress  the  abuses  and  exercise  the  functions 
of  Government.  Finding  resistance  hopeless,  he  was 
compelled  to  purchase  a  brief  respite  from  his  embar- 
rassment by  naming  a  day  for  the  assembling  of  a 
Parliament  at  Oxford,  in  which  twenty-four  Commis- 
sioners should  be  chosen,  one  half  by  himself  and  the 
other  by  the  Barons,  to  reform  the  State.  At  the  ap- 
pointed time  and  place,  a  great  Council  was  accordingly 
held,  which,  from  the  intemperance  of  its  measures,  has 
become  stigmatized  in  our  Annals  as  the  Mad  Parliament. 
Its  provisions  were,  in  fact,  completely  revolutionary. 
Whether  it  was  that  the  King's  adherents  were  overawed 
at  the  force  of  opponents  who  came  attended  by  their 
armed  retainers,  or  that  Henry,  like  his  father  at  Run- 
nymead,  had  enemies  in  his  own  train,  the  whole  admi- 
nistration of  Government  was  suffered  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  tb.3  popular  party.  When  the  twenty-four 
Commissioners  proceeded  to  select  four  of  their  number, 
who  again  nominated  an  Executive  State  Council  of 
fifteen  members,  it  was  found  that,  although  half  the 
original  electors  had  been  chosen  by  the  King,  none  of 
his  nearest  connexions  and  friends  had  been  admitted 
to  a  share  of  the  supreme  power.  The  preponderance 
of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  his  immediate  party  was 
soon  rendered  still  more  evident,  when  all  the  ministerial 
dignities  of  the  Realm  and  the  command  of  most  of  the 
Royal  castles  were  taken  from  their  former  holders,  and 
bestowed  tipon  the  leaders  and  partisans  of  the  same 
faction.  The  Royal  authority  itself  was  now  prostrate. 
On  some  show  of  distrust  or  resistance  to  the  predomi- 
nant party,  Henry's  four  half-brothers  were  surrounded 
in  a  fortress  to  which  they  had  retired,  and  reduced  to 
banish  themselves  from  the  Kingdom  ;  the  two  young 
Princes,  Edward  and  Henry,  the  King's  eldest  son  and 
nephew,  were  compelled  to  take  an  oath  of  submission 
to  the  ordinances  of  the  new  Council  of  State ;  and 
even  Richard  of  Cornwall,  now  on  his  return  from  Ger- 
many to  replenish  his  already  exhausted  coffers  from  his 
English  domains,  was  not  suffered  to  land  until  he  had 
consented  to  swear  to  the  same  effect.* 

Subsequent  The  seven  years  which  followed  the  enactment  of  the 
period  of  Provisions  of  Oxford  were  an  epoch  of  revolution :  in 
anarchy.  which  we  are  presented  with  the  quick  vicissitudes  of 
an  Oligarchical  usurpation ;  of  the  momentary  restora- 
tion of  the  Regal  authority;  and  of  a  Civil  war  pro- 
ducing the  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Monarch,  the 
single  tyranny  of  the  bold  leader  of  the  triumphant 
faction,  his  overthrow  and  death  in  the  field,  and  the 
final  reestablishment  of  legitimate  government.  Through- 
out this  period  of  agitation  and  anarchy,  the  succession 
of  events  is  so  rapid  and  confused,  their  transitional 
causes  so  obscure,  and  their  real  character  often  so  diffi- 
cult to  ascertain  in  the  contradictory  records  of  the  time, 

*  Matt.  Paris,  p.   826—828.  832—835.   841—843.     Annales 
Burton,  p.  406 — 421.  Chron.  T.  Wikes,  p.  52,  53.     Rymer,  vol.  i. 

p.  655.  660—663. 
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that  even  the  most  elaborate  efforts  of  modern  inquiry  Annals  of 
have  been  able  only  to  present  a  perplexed  and  unsatis-    England. 
factory  narration  of  conflicting  details  ;  and  within  our 
limits  it  would  be  vain  to  attempt  more  than  a  general 
notice  of  their  leading  features  and  results.     Repeated 
experience  of  the  King's  bad  faith   had  persuaded  His 
subjects  that  the  vices  of  his  Government  were  incurable 
by  any  measures  within  the  ordinary  bounds  of  the  laws: 
but  whatever  justification — and  doubtless  it  was  a  strong 
one — might  be  set  up  for  the  conduct  of  the  Baronial 
party  at  the  outset,  in  wresting  the  administration  of  the 
Kingdom  from  the  hands  of  a  worthless  Prince  and  his 
rapacious  favourites,  who  had  violated  the  most  solemn 
pledges  and  trampled  upon  the  recognised  liberties  of 
the  Nation,  it  is  evident  that  the  pretended  reformers 
had  no  sooner  possessed   themselves  of  the   supreme  Usurpations 
power,  than  they  flagrantly  abused  the  trust  to  establish  °f  the 
and  perpetuate  an   ambitious  usurpation.     Instead  of^arons< 
redressing  the  public  grievances,  as  they  had  undertaken, 
by  the  end  of  the  year,  the  Council  of  State  had  en 
grossed  all  the  principal  posts  of  Government  and  the 
Feudal  profits  of  the  Crown,  for  themselves  and  their 
followers  for  eighteen  months,  before  they  even  affected 
to  commence  their  labours  ;  and  the  measures  for  puri- 
fying the  administration  of  justice  which  public  clamour 
at  length  admonished  them  to  institute,  were  so  decep- 
tive and  inadequate  as  to  rouse  general  disappointment 
and  indignation.    The  Nation  discovered  that  the  abuses 
of  the  Royal  Government  had  only  been  superseded  by  the 
yet  more  hateful,  because  still  kss  legitimate,  oppression 
of  an  Oligarchy  ;  the  Baronial  faction  itself  was  weakened 
by  dissensions  among  its  leaders;  and  the  King  at  length  The  King 
found   himself  strong  enough  to  dissolve  the  usurping  for  a  season 
Council  and  to  resume  the  exercise  of  his  prerogative.  rec°*ers  h's 
The  Baronial  party,  indeed,  assembled  their  forces  and  au   on  ^' 
threatened   a  Civil   war:    but  hostilities  were  averted      in«i° 
for  a  time  by  negotiations ;  and  De  Montfort,  dispirited 
by  the  temporary  weakness  of  his  faction,  having  with- 
drawn to  France,  an  apparent  reconciliation  was  effected 
between  his  adherents  and  the  King,  which  left  Henry 
in  possession  of  his  authority.* 

The  triumph  of  that  Monarch,  however,  was  of  short  But  endan- 
duration,  and  was  probably  rendered  abortive  by  his  gers  it 
usual  imprudence  and  incapacity.  While  he  rashly  again- 
deserted  his  post  to  pay  an  idle  visit  of  ceremony  to 
Louis  IX.  in  France,  Leicester  arrived  from  that  country, 
reorganized  his  party,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  their 
head.  On  returning  to  his  Kingdom,  Henry  soon  found 
himself  almost  a  prisoner  in  the  Capital.  At  the  approach 
of  the  Baronial  army,  the  populace,  who  were  devoted 
to  Leicester,  threw  open  their  gates  to  receive  him,  and 
grossly  insulted  the  Queen  in  her  attempt  to  escape  by 
water  from  the  Tower.  Again  was  Henry  compelled  to 
bend  before  the  revolutionary  storm,  and  again  was  a 
compromise  effected,  in  which  the  King  of  the  Romans 
appeared  as  a  mediator.  But  the  Royal  party  having 
thus  gained  time  to  rally,  angry  and  inconclusive  discus- 
sions were  renewed  in  Parliament,  and  hostilities  in  the 
field :  until  both  parties,  finding  their  strength  nearly 
balanced,  agreed  to  refer  their  disputes  to  the  King  of 


*  Matt.  Paris,  p.  845,  ad  fin.     Contmuatio  Gulielm.  Rishanger, 
p  848—850.     Mart.  West.  p.  365-381.     Wikes,  p.  53— 55      J»- 
naic*  Burton,  p.  427—447.  the  conclusion  of  a  contemporary  \\ 
into  which  the  worthy  Monks  were  wont  to   copy  many      lble 
historical  documents,  and  which  provokmgly  breaks  ofi 
interesting  period. 
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France,  and  to  abide  by  his  judgment.  That  excellent 
Prince  before  whom  Henry  appeared  in  person  at 
Amiens  and  the  insurgent  leaders  by  an  agent,  heard 
and  decided  the  cause  with  the  religious  and  impartial 
integrity  which  belonged  to  his  character.  He  annulled 
the  Provisions  of  Oxford  as  entirely  subversive  of  all 
Monarchical  authority,  and  ordered  the  Barons  to  re- 
store to  their  King  all  the  Royal  castles  and  just  prero- 
gatives of  the  Crown.  But  he  also  prescribed  the 
observance,  on  Henry's  part,  towards  his  subjects,  of  all 
the  immunities  and  liberties  established  by  the  Great 
Charter.  And  he  further  enjoined  on  both  parties  a 
mutual  amnesty  and  oblivion  of  past  injuries.* 

Athough  Leicester  and  his  associates  had  solemnly 
swornf  to  obey  the  decision  of  Louis,  they  immediately 
rejected  this  award  ;  and  the  whole  Kingdom  became  a 
prey  to  the  horrors  of  Civil  War.  In  the  Midland  parts, 
the  strength  of  the  hostile  factions  was  nearly  equal ;  in 
the  extreme  West  and  North,  the  Royalists  had  the 
preponderance:  but  in  the  Capital  and  surrounding 
Counties,  of  which  the  disposition  was  most  likely  to 
determine  the  issue  of  the  struggle,  the  influence  of 
Leicester  was  unbounded.  That  Nobleman,  relieved 
by  the  recent  death  of  his  former  coadjutor,  the  Earl  of 
Gloucester,  of  the  only  powerful  rival  whose  jealousy  or 
moderation  had  checked  his  ambition,  now  openly 
aspired  to  an  uncontrolled  authority  over  his  faction  j 
and  while  all  the  qualities  of  a  master  spirit  in  the 
council  and  the  field  enabled  him  to  acquire  an  absolute 
ascendency  over  the  minds  of  his  fellow  Nobles,  his 
affected  zeal  for  popular  rights,  and  above  all,  the  re- 
puted sanctity  of  a  character  fanatical  by  inheritance 
and  temper,  secured  him  the  devoted  attachment  and 
veneration  of  the  inferior  Clergy  and  People.  To  an 
opponent  so  equally  dangerous  by  his  great  talents 
and  by  the  self-delusion  or  hypocrisy  which  shrouded 
his  ambition,  the  only  counterpoise  for  the  Royal 
cause  was  to  be  found  in  the  rising  genius  and  vir- 
tues of  Edward,  the  King's  eldest  son.  An  example 
of  good  faith,  with  which  that  young  Prince,  though 
he  had  reluctantly  sworn  to  observe  the.  Provisions 
of  Oxford,  afterwards  refused  to  become  a  party  to 
their  violation,  had  won  the  respect  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  now  that  Civil  War  was  inevitable,  his  activity  and 
gallantry  in  the  field  were  the  firmest  support  of  the 
Throne. 

After  some  desultory  hostilities,  the  armies  of  the 
contending  factions,  who  were  equally  anxious  for  battle, 
drew  out,  in  front  of  the  town  and  castle  of  Lewes  in 
Sussex,  to  decide  the  fortune  of  their  quarrel.  In  the 
Royal  host  were  present  Henry  himself  in  person  and 
the  King  of  the  Romans,  with  their  respective  sons 
Edward  and  Henry,  their  uterine  Brother,  the  Earl 
Warenne,  the  principal  Lords  of  the  Northern  Border, 
Percy,  Bruce,  Balliol,  and  Comyn,  and  other  Nobles, 
and  their  retainers :  the  confederated  insurgents  were 
led  by  Leicester  himself,  seconded  by  two  of  his  sons, 

*  Rishanger,  p.  850.  Matt.  West.  p.  381—384.  Wikes,  D. 
55—58.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  776—778. 

f  Firtniler  promiltentet  etjuranlei,  laclis  tacrosanciit  Evangciiit, 
quod  quicquid  idem  Rex  Francice,  tupra  omnibus  preedictit,  Sfc.  ordi- 
navet  it  vet  slatuerit,  nog  observabimus  bond  fide,  Sfc.  Rymer,  ubi 
tupra.  A  more  solemn  act  of  perjury  than  that  of  which  the  con- 
federated Barons  were  here  guilty,  is  not  to  be  found  in  all  His- 
tory ;  nor  can  a  stronger  proof  be  imagined  of  the  reckless  and 
wicked  spirit  of  faction,  by  which  their  whole  proceedings  wero 
dictated. 


Henry  and  Guy  de  Montfort,  rby  the  great  Earls  of  Annals  of 
Gloucester  c.nd  Hereford,  and  by  a  long  array  of  the    England. 
English  Baronage  with  their  immediate  vassals,  and  a 
body  of  fifteen  thousand  Londoners.     The  battle  com- 
menced by  an  eager  onset  of  this  Civic  militia,  who 
were  received  with  a  furious  charge  by  Prince  Edward, 
broken,  and  put  to  flight.    At  this  crisis,  had  the  Royal 
cavalry  wheeled  round  upon  the  rear  of  the  Baronial 
bands,  they  might  have  completed  their  victory.     But 
the  young  Prince,  flushed  with  success,  and  burning  to  Royal-' 
revenge  on  the  Londoners  their  late  insults  to  his  mother,  ists. 
pursued  them  for  four  miles  with  relentless  slaughter  ; 
and  Leicester,  a  cool  and  patient  witness  of  his  rash 
passion,  only  waited  until  it  had  carried  him  off  the 
field,  before  he  himself  fell,  at  the  head  of  the  Baronial 
Chivalry,  with   overwhelming   force   on  the  weakened 
array  of  the  twoMonarchs,  and  inflicted  on  that  division 
of  the  Royalists  a  total  and  bloody  defeat.     The  valiant 
King  of  the  Romans  was  taken   prisoner   on  the  first 
charge ;   and  Henry,  being  driven    off   the  field    and 
pursued  by  Leicester  even  into  the  town  of  Lewes,  was 
there   compelled   to  surrender   himself   to   the  victor.  Captivity 
When  Prince  Edward,  therefore,  returned  too  late  from  of  Henry 
his   vengeful   pursuit   of  the  Londoners,    it   was  only  and  his 
to  discover  the  fatal  fruits  of  his  rashness  :  to  behold  familvt 
the  abandoned  field  covered  with  the  bodies  of  the  slain 
and  dying  Royalists  ;  and  to  learn  that  his  father  and 
uncle  with  the  Northern  Lords  were  captives  to  the 
enemy.     The   remaining  events  of  a  day  so  disastrous 
to  the  Royal  cause  are  variously  related  :  but  it  ended 
in  the  desertion  of  the  young  Prince  by  his  now  panic 
stricken  followers  ;  and   it  produced,  on  the  following 
morning,  his  generous  surrender  with  that  of  his  cousin 
Henry  as  hostages,  to  obtain  the  promised  liberation  of 
their  fathers,  or  even  to  save  the  lives  of  the  Royal  and 
noble  captives,   whom  Leicester  threatened   to   put  to 
death.     By  the  capitulation  which  Edward  thus  con- 
cluded with   that  Nobleman,  and  which  received   the 
name   of  the  "  Mine  of  Lewes" — an  obsolete   French  Misc,  or ' 
term  signifying  an  agreement* — it  was  further  provided  agreement 
that  all  other  prisoners  on  both  sides  should  be  released;  °  Lewes, 
that  a  Parliament  should  be  assembled  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Realm  ;  and  that  all  differences  which  could  not 
therein  be  adjusted,  should  finally  be  decided  by  arbi- 
tration.! 

But  Leicester,  having  now  the  whole  Royal  Family  De  Mont- 
in  his  power,  was  become,  in  fact,  the  sole  and  absolute  fort,  master 
ruler  of  the  State;  and  he  was  resolved,  by  the  most  oftheKinS' 
audacious   violation  of  good  faith,  to   perpetuate   the     m* 
power   which   he   had  usurped.     While,  therefore,  he 
affected  to  release   Henry,  and  treated   him  with   the 
empty  semblance  of  respect,  it  was  only  the  better  to 
avail  himself  of  the  Royal  authority  :  for  he  took  care  to 
keep  the  feeble  King  in  secure  constraint,  and  employed 
his  seal  for  every  purpose  of  State,  without  deigning  even 
to  consult  him  in  its  use.     But  instead  of  liberating  the 
King  of  the  Romans  according  to  his  engagement,  he 
detained  that  Prince,  whose   energetic  and   influential 
character  he  dreaded,  a  close  prisoner  :  as  well  as  young 
Edward  and  Henry.     Shortly  afterwards,  a  Parliament 
being  summoned  in    the   Royal  name,  proposals  were 
submitted  to  it,  which,  under  the  artful  pretence  of  re- 

*  Slalttlum  quoddam  quod  Misam  Ltwensem  inuiitalo  nomine 
nuncupabat,  Sfc,  Wikes,  p.  63. 

|  Rishanger,  p.  850—854.  Matt.  West.  p.  385—388.  393. 
Wikes,  p.  59—63. 
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History,  signing  the  government  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  pro- 
vided that  he  should  delegate  the  choice  of  his  Council 
and  the  whole  executive  administration  of  the  Realm  to 
three  persons,  whose  functions  were  to  continue  both 
during  his  own  reign  and  that  of  his  successor ;  and  so 
far  outnumbered  were  the  Royalists  in  Parliament,  or 
so  intimidated  by  the  triumphant  faction,  that  no  resist- 
ance was  attempted  to  the  proposed  enactments.  As 
soon  as  these  extraordinary  terms  were  thus  ratified, 
Leicester  issued  a  Writ  in  the  Royal  name,  appointing 
himself  with  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Bishop  of 
Exeter  to  execute  their  provisions  ;  and  as  that  Prelate 
was  his  creature,  he  thus  engrossed  in  his  hands  the 
Afhole  sovereign  authority.* 

and  tyran-  But  if  this  scheme  of  flagrant  usurpation  was  suffi- 
cient to  blind  the  lower  orders  of  the  Nation,  who  were 
the  enthusiastic  partisans  of  Leicester  and  the  willing 
dupes  of  his  artifice,  the  eyes  of  the  Nobles  even  of  his 
own  faction  were  soon  opened  to  the  exorbitance  of  his 
ambition.  As  if  now  secure  of  his  power,  he  began  to 
throw  off  the  mask  of  moderation.  The  insolence  with 
which  he  imprudently  treated  his  most  powerful  asso- 
ciates, the  Earls  of  Gloucester  and  Derby,  and  other 
Barons  of  his  party,  excited  their  indignation  ;  and  their 
disgust  was,  perhaps,  even  more  deeply  provoked  by 
the  disappointment  of  their  hopes  of  sharing  in  the 
spoils  of  the  Crown  and  the  estates  of  ifs  vanquished 
adherents,  which  he  rapaciously  engrossed  to  himself 
and  his  family.  Meanwhile,  Henry's  Queen,  collecting 
a  large  army  of  foreign  adventurers  in  Flanders,,  threat- 
ened the  Kingdom  with  a  formidable  invasion  in  support 
.  of  the  rights  of  her  husband  and  son  ;  and  though  con- 
trary winds  delayed  the  enterprise  so  long  that  her  mer- 
cenaries disbanded,  there  was  reason  to  expect  the 
renewal  of  her  efforts  with  the  aid  of  the  Pope  and  the 
French  King,  who  openly  espoused  the  cause  of  the 
captive  Princes.  Thus  menaced  from  without,  and 
exposed  within  the  Kingdom  to  increasing  peril  from 
defection  among  the  Nobles  of  his  own  faction  as  well 
as  the  open  hostility  of  the  Barons  in  the  Royal  interest, 
the  bold  and  subtle  usurper  was  admonished  of  the 
necessity  of  strengthening  his  power  in  the  popular 
attachment.  With  this  view  he  had  recourse  to  an 
expedient,  which  though  doubtless  dictated  only  by  the 
momentary  impulse  of  his  selfish  policy,  became  of 
lasting  importance  in  hastening  the  growth  of  the 
British  Constitution.  For  the  purpose  of  flattering  the 
People  and  inviting  their  suffrages  in  support  of  his 
usurpation,  he  summoned  two  deputies  from  every 
County,  City,  and  Burgh  in  the  Realm,  to  meet  the 
Barons  and  Prelates  in  Parliament ;  and  he  thus  set  an 
example  of  popular  representation  which,  though  spring- 
ing from  so  illegal  and  inauspicious  a  source,  was  too 
congenial  to  the  national  wants  and  spirit  to  be  ever 
after  abandoned. t 

In  this  place  any  attempt  to  pursue  an  inquiry  into 
the  gradual  composition  of  Parliaments,  is  denied  by  our 
limits,  and  would,  as  a  question  of  Constitutional  law 
rather  than  of  Historical  narration,  be  foreign  to  our 
immediate  subject.  It  may,  therefore,  at  present  be 
sufficient  to  refer  generally  to  the  progress  of  events, 
which  naturally  prepared  the  way  for  the  admission  of 

*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  "90 — 794. 

t  Rishauger,  p.  854.  Matt.  West.  p.  388—390.  Wikes,  p. 
63 — 66.  Annales  Waverleienses,  p.  216 — 218.  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  there  cited. 
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the  Commons  into  Parliament,  and  suggested  to  its  Annals  of 
author  so  important  and  memorable  an  innovation  in  vEngland- 
the  features  of  that  assembly.  The  fact  itself  that  the 
representation  of  towns  has  no  earlier  origin  than  this 
measure  of  De  Montfort  must  now  be  considered  as 
undeniably  established  as  any  other  in  our  Annals  :  al- 
though in  the  last  two  Centuries  the  superior  antiquity 
of  the  practice  was  the  subject  of  violent  debate  between 
political  zealots,  whose  conclusions  were  dictated  much 
more  by  party  prejudices  than  by  Historical  evidence  ; 
and  who  absurdly  argued  the  whole  question,  according 
to  their  bias  for  exaggerating  or  narrowing  the  tenure  of 
popular  rights,  as  if  the  title  of  the  Nation  to  its  liberties 
had  depended  upon  length  of  prescription,,  a  at  upon  the 
wise  and  just  principles  of  rational  freedom.  But  though 
the  first  summons  of  citizens  and  burgesses  to  Parlia- 
ment originated  with  De  Montfort,  the  expedient  thus 
adopted  by  a  popular  usurper  to  answer  a  temporary 
purpose,  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  either  a  very  original 
idea  or  very  violent  change.  It  was  merely  the  sudden 
extension  of  a  principle,  to  which  the  Nation  had  already 
become  familiarized ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  measure  was  suggested  by  a  practice,  approaching 
to  popular  representation,  which  had  perhaps  commenced 
in  the  preceding,  but  had  been  silently  gaining  ground 
throughout  the  actual  reign.  This  was  the  frequent 
issue  of  the  Royal  mandate  for  the  election  of  Knights 
in  every  County  to  attend  the  King  in  his  Great  Council, 
or  Parliament,  of  Barons  and  Prelates. 

Without  mooting  a  much  disputed  question  whether  Original 
or  not  these  Knights  of  the  Shire  were  originally  sub-  constitution 
stituted    merely    for,     or    chosen    exclusively  by    the  °*  Parl'a- 
mass  of  lesser  tenants- in-chief  of  the  Crown,  who  were  m 
too  numerous  to  exercise  in  person  the  right  and  duty, 
which  they  shared  with  the  greater  tenants  by  Barony, 
of  sitting  in  the  King's  Council :  the  appearance  in  Par- 
liament of  such  a  selection  from  the  Knighthood  of  the 
Realm,  however  appointed,  is  a  clear  precedent  of  a 
virtual  County  representation.     Thus,  even   two  years 
before  the  signature  of  Magna  Charta,  an  extant  Writ  of 
King  John,  addressed  to  the   Sheriffs,  direets  that  four 
discreet   Knights   of  each    County  should  be  sent   t 
Oxford  to  confer  with  him  regarding  the  affairs  of  the 
Kingdom.     If  it  be  uncertain  whether  these  Knights  Admission 
were  to  be  chosen  by  the  County  or  merely  nominated  of  Knights 
by  the   Sheriffs,  two  examples  are  afforded,  only  seven  of  the 
and  twelve  years  later,  during  the  minority  of  Henry  Shire- 
III.,  that  Knights  were  openly  elected  by  the  suitors  to 
the  County  Courts,  not,  indeed,  to  serve  in  Parliament, 
but  to  assess  and  collect  aids  granted  to  the  Crown  in 
that  Baronial  assembly.*     From  such  an  usage,  once 
established,  it  was  an  easy  transition  to  summon  these 
County  representatives  to  the  Great  Council  itself,  there 
to  assist  in  apportioning  and  consequently  in  granting 
the  moneys,  which   it  was  afterwards   their  business  to 
levy.     Accordingly,  in   the    thirty-eighth    year   of  the 
reign  before  us,   we   find   a  Royal   Writ  commanding 
expressly  that  two  lawful  and  discreet  Knights  should 
be  chosen   by  the  men  of  each  County  to  come  before 
the  Great  Council,  and  to  determine  with  the  Knights 
of  other  Counties  what  aid  they  will  grant  the  King.t 
In    the  subsequent   struggle   between    the  Royal  and 
Baronial  factions,  both,  in  the  vicissitudes  of  their  ascen- 

*  See  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii.  p.  20.  and  the  authorites 
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dency,  had  recourse  to  the  same  measure  of  inviting 
these"  Knights  from  every  County  to  Parliament  to  con- 
fer on  the  common  affairs  of  the  Realm  ;  and  finally, 
Leicester  used  the  Royal  authority  in  issuing  Writs  to 
each  Sheriff  for  the  election  of  two  Knights  of  the 
Shire  for  the  same  purpose.* 

So  far  he  followed  only  an  established  custom  :  but 
the  same  instruments  directed  the  Sheriffs  to  cause  two 
citizens  or  burgesses  to  be  chosen  for  every  city  and 
burgh  within  their  Counties ;  and  thus,— unwittingly,  as 
it  may  be  believed,  by  its  author, — was  completed  that 
form  of  National  representation  which  has  endured  to 
our  times.  The  immense  influence  of  this  measure  on 
the  rising  liberties  of  England  cannot  easily  be  exag- 
gerated ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful,  therefore,  that  its 
adoption  by  Leicester  should  have  invested  the  memory 
of  that  factious  and  daring  leader  with  a  false  lustre, 
which  has  too  much  blinded  attention  to  the  dark  co- 
louring of  his  selfish  and  wicked  ambition.  But  to  at- 
tribute to  this  act,  as  some  Writers  have  done,  any 
share  of  pure  and  enlightened  patriotism,  or  even  to 
regard  it  as  an  original  and  far-sighted  scheme  for  the 
extension  of  popular  rights  and  the  restriction  of  the 
power  of  the  Crown,  is  equally  to  betray  a  total  absence 
of  all  correct  insight  into  the  character  of  the  man  and 
the  features  of  the  times.  It  may  with  much  more 
truth  be  represented  as  one  of  those  political  improve- 
ments, which,  being  prepared  and  suggested  by  the 
natural  growth  of  congenial  circumstances,  could  not 
have  been  long  delayed,  even  if  it  had  not  been  accele- 
rated by  the  momentary  object  of  an  unprincipled 
usurper.  Nor  can  his  sagacity  with  reason  be  extolled 
beyond  the  wisdom  of  that  class  of  selfish  politicians,  in 
every  Age  the  panders  to  expediency,  who  may  be 
sometimes  rendered  in  the  hands  of  Providence  the  un- 
conscious and  unworthy  agents  of  its  beneficent  designs 
for  the  welfare  of  human  Society.t 

The   design  of  Leicester  so   far  succeeded,  that  he 
found  the   new  Parliament  a  ready  instrument  of  his 
against  his   usurpation.   But  he  was  soon  encompassed  by  difficulties 
usurpation.   an(j  enmjtjeSj  more  than  counterbalancing  the  popular 
support  which  he  thence  derived.     The  open  defection 
of  the  young  and  powerful  Earl  of  Gloucester  from  his 
party,  which  was  provoked  by  his  unbounded  preten- 
sions of  engrossing  the  whole  supreme  authority,  gave 
Renewal  of  the  first  blow  to  his  fortunes ;  and   the  appearance  of 
War  V1       ^at  Nobleman  in  arms,  in  conjunction  with  Roger  de 
Mortimer  and  other  Royalist  lords  of  the  Welch  Marches, 
compelled  him  to  hasten  to  Hereford,  for  the  purpose 
of  subduing  this  revolt,  taking  with  him  the  King  and 
Prince  Edward  captives  in  his  train.     But  here  a  single 
event  brought  him  to  the  crisis  of  his  fate.     A  plan  was 
successfully  laid  for  the  escape  of  Edward,  while  taking 
the  air  under  guard  near   Hereford;  and  the  Prince 
Escape  of    suddenly  galloping  away  from  his  keepers,  found  Mor- 
l-  timer  and  a  body  of  Royalists  at  hand  to  repel  pursuit 
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ward. 


*  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  802 — 804. 

f  The  Chronicler  Thomas  Wikes,  an  intelligent  observer  of  the 
events  of  his  times,  assigns  a  motive  to  De  Montfort,  in  summoning 
the  Commons  to  his  famous  Parliament,  which  probably  contains 
the  plain  truth,  and  is  obviously  far  more  consistent  with  the  whole 
tenour  of  that  artful  leader's  policy,  than  the  refined  conjectures  of 
later  Writers  :  Comes  Leycestria  caute  preevidens,  ne  forte  magnates 
Jiegni  quosftfxibiles  et  facile  mutabiles  reputavit,  into  etiam  incon- 
stant fs  vocare  nonerubuit,  contra  se  aliquid  acceptare  prcetumerent, 
preemeditatis  cautflis  disposuit  majores  deprimere  et  f.orum  potential 
annikillare,  Sfc.  ut  liberius  et  facilius  vulgare*  tibi  populot  subju- 
garei.  p.  66, 


and  protect  his  flight.     The  Prince,  received  with  joy  by  Annals  of 
the  Earl  of  Gloucester  and  the  Royalists,  whose  strength    England. 
preponderated  in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom,  was  soon  >-*>v-»-> 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  ;  and  Leicester  was  as       From 
shortly  reduced  to  a  state  of  great  peril.     His  enemies       A«  D- 
breaking  down  the  bridges  and  strongly  guarding  the      1192. 
fords  of  the  Severn,  cut  off  his  communications  with  the 
South  and  East  of  England;  and  to  complete  his  dis-       *•  D- 
asters,  Edward  surprised  and  defeated  at   Kenilworth      1272. 
the  forces  with  which  his  son  was  hastening  to  his  relief. 
With  his  usual  skill  in  the  field,  the  bold  usurper  had 
made  vigorous  efforts  to  extricate  himself  from  his  diffi- 
culties ;    but  had  only  just  succeeded  in  effecting   the 
passage  of  the  Severn,  when,  on  arriving  near  Evesham, 
instead  of  the  reinforcements  under  his  son  which  he  ex- 
pected to  meet,  Edward,  Gloucester,  and  Mortimer,  with 
their  victorious  army,  appeared  in  sight.* 

As  soon  as  the  devoted  usurper  discovered  the  truth,  Battle  of 
and  observed   the   superior  numbers  and   well-ordered  Evesham. 
array  of  the  Royalists,  he  gave  himself  up  for  lost,  and 
the  exclamation  escaped   him,  "  May   the  Lord  have 
mercy  on  our  souls,  for  our  bodies  are  theirs."     But 
immediately  recovering  his  usual  serenity  and  valour, 
he  betook  himself  to  prayer,  received  the  sacrament, 
and  having  endeavoured  to  animate  his  followers  by  the 
edifying  spectacle  of  his  pious  confidence,  boldly  led 
them    to   a  furious   attack   upon  the  enemy.     But  his 
desperation  and  even  his  admirable  qualities  for  com- 
mand  were    overmatched    by  the   great   superiority  of 
numbers,  and   the   skilful  disposition  which   his  young 
rival  was  able  to  oppose  to  his  efforts.     His  army  was 
surrounded  and   totally  defeated,  or  rather  destroyed, 
for  the  victorious  Royalists  barbarously  refused  to  give 
any  quarter.     Even  the  old  King,  who  had  been  forced 
into  the  field,  was  unhorsed  and   wounded,  and  would 
probably  have  been  sacrificed  in  the  general  slaughter, 
if  his  gallant  son,  hearing  his  exclamation  to  an  assail- 
ant, "  Hold  fellow,  I  am  Henry  of  Winchester,"  had 
not  flown  to  his  rescue.     The  cruelty  of  the  Royalists 
allowed  Leicester  himself  a  happier  lot,  than  to  survive 
a  captive  the  annihilation  of  his  party  and  the   ruin  of  j)efeat  an(] 
his  fatal  ambition.     His   horse  being  killed  under  him,  death  of 
and  finding  mercy  denied,  he  fought  desperately  on  foot,  De  Monk 
covered  with  wounds,  until  he  fell  lifeless  on  the  body  lort 
of  one  of  his  sons  who  had  died  defending  him.t    Such 
was  the  ferocity  of  the  times  and  the  quarrel,  that  his 
corse  was  mangled  and  mutilated  in  a  manner  too  re- 
volting to  be  described  with  decency  :  but  if  his  enemies 
thus  glutted   a  barbarous   hatred  on  his  remains,   his 
memory  was   long  embalmed   in  the  veneration  of  the 
People.     The  saintly  austerity  of  his  manners  had  com- 
manded their  religious  respect,  his  apparent  zeal  for  the 
public  rights  had  won  their  affection  ;  and  in  their  eyes 
he  died  doubly  a  martyr,  in  the  purity  of  his  faith,  and 
in  the  maintenance   of  their   liberties. $     The   political 

*  Riahanger,  p.  855.  Matt.  West.  p.  390.  394,  395.  Wikes, 
p.  66—70.  Annalet  Waver,  p.  218,  219.  Chron.  de  Mailrot,  p.  230. 

f  Rishanger,  p.  855,  856.  Matt.  West.  p.  395.  Wikes,  p.  70, 
71.  Atmal.  Waver,  p.  219.  Chron.  de  Mailros,  p.  231,  232. 
The  relation  of  the  Monk  of  Melrose  is  more  than  usually  commu- 
nicative on  English  affairs  at  this  juncture  :  probably  owing  to  the 
share  of  his  neighbours,  the  Lords  of  the  Scottish  borders,  in  the 
Civil  War.  Either  the  compiler,  or  more  probably  some  transcriber 
of  the  Chronicler,  has,  however,  fallen  into  a  strange  mistake  of  port- 
dating  by  three  years  the  events  which  followed  the  King's  capture 
at  Lewes,  placing  the  Battle  of  Evesham  in  A.  D.  1268. 

J  Sicque  labores  finivit  suot,  vir  ille  magnificat  Simon  Comet, 
says  Rishanger,  the  centinuator  of  Matthew  Paris,  qui  nun  totum 
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master-spirit  of  his  Age  and  adopted  Country,  the  trium- 
phant assertor  of  violated  Charters  against  a  worthless 
Monarch  and  his  profligate  favourites,  the  judgment  of 
History  might  have  perpetuated  these  honours  on  the 
name  of  Simon  de  Montfort :  if  the  purity  of  his  motives 
had  responded  to  the  superiority  of  his  genius ;  or  if, 
before  success  had  unveiled  the  true  character  of  his 
ambition,  he  had  fallen  in  his  first  just  resistance  to  a 
tyranny,  which  he  only  subverted  and  survived,  himself 
to  usurp. 

With  the  fall  of  this  extraordinary  man,  was  imme- 
diately extinguished  the  faction  which  he  had  wielded. 
The  Barons  who  had  still  adhered  to  his  cause  hastened 
in  general  to  offer  their  submission  to  the  Crown  ;  and 
the  commonalty,  suddenly  bereaved  of  their  leader  and 
champion  before  the  immatured  experiment  of  represen- 
tative union  had  taught  them  the  secret  of  popular 
strength,  had  no  alternative  but  a  tame  acquiescence  in 
l he  reestablishment  of  the  Royal  authority.  The  ex- 
panding talents  of  Prince  Edward  contributed  more 
than  any  other  force  to  restore  and  secure  the  peace  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  and  his  energy  and  prudence  were 
equally  conspicuous  in  overpowering  resistance,  and  in 
composing  the  feuds  and  disorders  which  the  Civil  Wars 
had  engendered.  The  most  desperate  of  the  defeated 
faction  who,  under  Simon,  son  of  their  late  chief,  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  morasses  of  Cambridgeshire,  were 
there  besieged  and  compelled  to  surrender  to  his  arms  ; 
the  garrison  of  Kenilwurth  after  an  obstinate  defence 
was  reduced  by  famine  ;  bands  of  outlaws  who  ravaged 
the  Counties  of  Berks,  Surrey,  and  Hants,  were  hunted 
down  by  the  Royal  forces ;  and  Adam  de  Gurdun,  the 
leader  of  these  insurgents,  a  man  of  surpassing  personal 
strength  and  prowess,  was  captured  in  single  combat 
and  generously  pardoned  by  the  intrepid  Prince.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  who  had  been  devoted 
partisans  of  Leicester,  and  since  his  death  had  with  their 
navy  maintained  a  piratical  warfare  in  the  Channel,  were 
first  effectually  intimidated  by  the  assault  and  capture  of 
Winchelsea  ;  and  a  politic  offer  of  a  confirmation  of  their 
privileges  by  Edward  then  easily  induced  them  to  return 
to  their  allegiance.  Finally,  a  more  dangerous  revolt  of 
the  Londoners,  instigated  by  the  ambition  of  the  turbu- 
lent and  fickle  Earl  of  Gloucester,  was  quelled  by  a 
prompt  appearance  of  a  Royal  army  under  the  walls  of 
the  Capital  ;  and  the  Earl  himself  was  pardoned  by  the 
mediation  of  the  King  of  t  he  Romans.  Throughout  these 
troubles,  the  triumph  of  the  Royal  cause  was  tempered 
by  its  young  leader  with  remarkable  lenity  and  modera- 

tua  sed  se  impendit  pro  oppressione  pauper um,  assertione  juslitiee  et 
Regni  jure.  p.  855.  Maithew  of  Westminster,  indeed,  and  Wikes 
view  his  character  less  favourably  :  the  former  plainly  denouncing 
his  treasonable  usurpation. — qui  sibi  et  fliis  suis  dominium  totius 
Anglice  usurpavit ;  (p.  390.)  and  the  latter  constantly  describing 
him  by  such  epithets  as  caliidus,  machinator,  astutus,  (p.  67.)  &c., 
and  severely  stigmatizing  his  ambition  and  tyranny,  his  perfidy  and 
rapacity.  But  the  Monastic  Annalists  of  St.  Alban's,  Waverley, 
and  Melrose  all  strive  to  outvie  each  other  in  panegyrics  on  the 
saintly  qualities  of  this  Cromwell  of  their  Church.  Officiis  divinis 
assidue  interesse  gaudens,  adds  Rishanger,  constant  fuit  in  verbo,  se- 
verus  in  vu/tu,  maximejidus  in  oratiombus  religiosorum,  ecclesiasticis 
magnam  sempei  impendent  reverentiam.  So  the  Chronicler  of  Wa- 
verley, Duminus  veroSimon  de Monteforii  mnrtyrium  pro  palrice  lerrce 
et  Regni  reparations  et  Matris  Ecclesice,  ut  credimus,  consummavit 
gturiosum.  p.  220.  The  Monk  of  Melrose  goes  yet  a  step  further, 
relates  various  miracles  which  were  performed  with  the  amputated 
members  of  the  defunct  Saint  Militant ;  and  finishes  by  an  elabo- 
rate parallel  between  his  character  and  that  of  St.  Peter — gravely 
rejoicing  in  the  identity  of  name  by  which  he  'can  thus  compare 
Sitnonem  Simoni.  Cftron.  Mailns,  p.  232 — 240. 
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tion  :  the  family  of  De  Montfort,  banished  the  Realm,   Annals  of 
were  almost  the  only  offenders  who  suffered  any  punish-    Knj*la^A  t 
ment  more  severe  than  pecuniary  fines  ;  and,  while  even    ~T^'/^" 
these  penalties  were   not  inflicted  without  the  sanction 
of  a  Parliament,  no  attempt  was  made   to  violate  the 
privileges  established  by  the  Great  Charter,  or  to  exceed 
the  bounds  of  Constitutional  law.* 

Within  little  more  than  two  years  from  the  battle  of 
Evesham,  the  peaceable  settlement  of  the  Kingdom  had  Prince  Ed- 
been  so  completely  achieved,  that  Prince  Edward  felt  ward  takes 
himself  at  liberty  to  indulge  the  chivalric  bent  of  his  own  the  Cr088i 
spirit,  and  the  religious  enthusiasm  which  he  shared  A-  I 
with  his  times,  by  assuming  the  Cross.  The  adoption  of  1268, 
this  resolution  by  so  politic  a  Prince,  at  an  epoch  when 
the  National  troubles  had  but  just  been  appeased,  when 
the  licentious  excitement  produced  by  the  long  struggle 
of  factions  and  the  violence  of  civil  war  could  hardly 
have  subsided,  and  when  the  declining  health  and 
years  of  the  old  King  rendered  him  more  incapable 
than  ever  of  maintaining  his  authority,  has  naturally 
provoked  the  surprise  of  Historians.  But  whether  the 
purpose  of  Edward  was  prompted  solely  by  a  thirst  of 
glory  which  overcame  his  prudence  ;  whether  feelings 
of  grateful  piety  for  the  recent  recovery  of  the  Royal 
authority  to  his  House  urged  him  to  engage  in  the 
cause  then  deemed,  however  falsely,  most  acceptable  to 
Heaven ;  or  whether  his  design  wars  wholly  or  in  part 
suggested  by  motives  of  mere  worldly  policy  to  divert 
against  the  Infidels  in  Palestine  the  arms  of  reckless 
partisans  which  might  otherwise  be  employed  in  inter- 
rupting anew  the  peace  of  their  Country;  certain  it  is 
that  the  event  equally  rewarded  his  religious  faith  or 
justified  his  political  sagacity.  No  serious  attempt  to 
disturb  the  peace  of  the  Kingdom  was  produced  by  his 
engagement  in  so  distant  an  enterprise  ;  and  the  judicious 
arrangements  which  he  provided  for  the  government,  or 
the  awe  which  his  very  name  commanded,  even  in  his 
absence,  for  the  Royal  authority,  secured  unwonted  tran- 
quillity for  the  close  of  a  feeble  and  disorderly  reign. 
Having  used  the  precaution  of  compelling  the  Earl  of  and  dePartq 
Gloucester,  the  most  dangerous  subject  of  the  Crown,  by  fortheEa"f- 
oath  to  follow  him  on  his  expedition,  and  having  sig-  \nnn 
nalized  his  own  departure  by  several  popular  acts,  Ed- 
ward hastened  with  a  gallant  train  to  join  the  crusad- 
ing host,  with  which  Louis  IX.  of  France  had  already 
sailed  from  the  shores  of  Europe.t 

Henry  survived  the  departure  of  his  valiant  son  rather  Death  of 
more  than  two  years,  and  at  the  age  of  sixty-four  ended  Henry  III. 
a   useless  life   and  a  protracted   reign,  nominal  indeed      A.  D. 
rather  than  real,  of  fifty-six  years.J     His  death  closes  a 
long  epoch,  little  attractive  in  its  general  aspect,  but  me- 
morable as  evolving  the  troubled  dawn  of  our  national 
liberties  :  the  accession  of  his  Chivalric  son  opens  a  new 
era  of  vigour  and  glory.     At  this  point,  therefore,  we 
may   conveniently   pause   in   the   Annals   of  our  own 
Country  to  describe  the  share  of  an  English  Prince  in 
the  Last  Crusade,  and  to  survey  the  close  of  those  mar- 
tial and   religious  enterprises,  of  which  we  have  seen 
the  vicissitudes,  for  two  hundred  years,  so  curiously  in- 
terwoven in  the  otherwise  unconnected  web  of  European 
History. 


*  Rishanger,  p.   856,  857.  (bit.)      Matt.  West.  p.  395.  400. 
Wikes,  p.  71—85.     Ann.  Waver,  p.  219— 224. 

f  Rishanger,  p.  857,  858.     Matt.  West.  p.  400V    Wikes,  p.  85— 
92.     Annal.  Waver,  p.  225,  226. 

J  Rishanger,  p.  860.     Matt.  West.  p.  401.    Wikes,  p.  92—98, 
Annal.  Waver,  p.  226. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY  NOTE  TO  CHAPTER  LXXXI. 


In  a  Note  at  p.  25  of  this  Chapter,  some  doubt  has  been  thrown  on  the  accuracy  of  one  of  Dr.  Lingard's  citations  ;  and  it  is  but  just  to     Supple 

t°iy>     state  that  the  charge  is  unfounded.    The  Edition  of  Rymer's  Faedtra,  published  in  1727,  to  which  Dr.  Lingard  usually  refers,  does  not  nentary 
<-"^"— '  contain  the  Document  which  he  has  given ;  but  it  is  printed  in  the  subsequent  Edition  of  the  Fcedera,  published  by  the  Record       Note. 

Commission.  •  •  v  ^ 


The  Tables  below  illustrate  the  two  brief  Imperial  Dynasties,  the  LATIN  or  CONSTANTINOPLE,  the  GREEK  ov  NICE,  whose  History 
is  related  in  the  succeeding  Chapter. 

I.  LATIN  EMPERORS  OP  CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  died  1195. 

1 


BALDWIN,  I.  Emperor  1204,  died  1206.  HKNKY.  Kmperor  1206,  lolanta,  married  PKTKK  DB  COURTITNAI, 

uied  1216.  Emperor  1216,  died  1219. 


JOHN  DE  BRIENNE,  Titular  King  of  Jerusalem,  ROBBKT,  Emperor  1219,  BALDWIN  II.  Emperor  1228, 

Guardian  of  Baldwin  II.,  Joint  Emperor  died  1228.  dethroned   by    Michael 

1231,  died  1237.  Palaeologus,  .261. 

II.  GREEK  EMPERORS  OP  NICE. 

THEODORE  LASCARIS,  married  Anna  Cumnena,  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Alexis  Angelus  111. 
Emperor  1206,  died  1222. 

Irene  Lcucaru,  married  JOHN  Due  AS  VATACES,  Emperor  1222,  died  1255. 

THEODORE  DUCAS  LASCARIS,  Emperor  1255,  died  1259. 
JOHN  LASCARIS,  Emperor  1259,  dethroned  and  blinded  by  his  Guardian,  Michael  PaUeologut,  1260. 


HISTORY 

CHAPTER  LXXX1I. 

THE  ANNALS  OF  THE  EAST:  INCLUDING  THE  LAST  FOUR  CRUSADES; 

FROM    A.  D.    1204    TO    A.  D.    1291. 


History. 


Reign  of 
Baldwin  I. 

A.  D. 

12U4. 


WE  have  seen  that,  from  the  first  hour  of  its  establish- 
ment, the  LATIN  EMPIRE  OF  THE  EAST  was  fore- 
doomed to  a  hopeless  condition  of  weakness  and  decay. 
The  appropriation  of  three-eighths  of  the  conquered 
Provinces  to  the  Venetian  Republic  ;  the  division  of 
an  equal  portion  among  Feudal  Chieftains,  who  ac- 
knowledged only  a  nominal  supremacy  in  the  Imperial 
possessor  of  the  remaining  fourth ;  the  escape  of  the  bravest 
of  the  Greeks  into  Epirus  and  Asia  ;  and  the  common 
and  deep  detestation,  with  which  the  whole  race  of  their 
subjugated  Countrymen  regarded  the  government  of 
the  Western  Barbarians  and  the  supremacy  of  a  here- 
tical Church  ;  all  conspired  to  promote  the  rapid  disso- 
lution of  that  splendid  but  unreal  fabric  of  conquest, 
which  a  few  thousand  adventurers  had  suddenly  founded 
amidst  the  ruins  of  the  Byzantine  throne.  The  mutual 
jealousies  and  dissensions  of  the  conquerors  would  alone 
have  been  fatal  to  the  stability  of  their  dominion ;  and 
the  contempt,  in  which  they  held  the  pusillanimous 
character  of  the  Greeks  blinded  them  to  the  imprudence 
of  outraging  the  national  feelings  of  an  acute  and 
subtle  People,  who  eagerly  watched  every  symptom  of 
their  weakness  and  disunion,  and  silently  awaited  the 
season  of  reaction  and  revenge.  So  insensible  were  the 
Latins  to  the  insecurity  and  danger  of  their  position 
that,  only  a  few  months  after  the  conquest  of  Constan- 
tinople, as  if  no  better  occupation  could  be  found 
against  the  common  enemy,  their  two  principal  poten- 
tates, the  Emperor  Baldwin  and  Boniface  of  Mont- 
ferrat,  the  new  King  of  Macedonia,  engaged  in  an  open 
Civil  war,  which  was  terminated  with  difficulty  by  the 
intervention  of  the  Doge  of  Venice,  and  of  the  sovereign 
Peers  of  the  dismembered  Empire.* 

This  quarrel  was  scarcely  composed,  when  the  titular 
reign  of  Baldwin  .was  suddenly  disturbed  by  a  more 
formidable  opponent,  whose  hostility  was  provoked  by 
the  Latin  pride,  and  assisted  by  Greek  disaffection. 
This  was  Calo  Johannes,  or  Joannice,  King  of  Bulgaria, 
the  ancient  enemy  of  the  Greek  Empire.who,  on  its  sub- 
version, had  welcomed  the  Latins  as  natural  allies,  and 
invited  their  friendship  by  a  congratulatory  embassy.  But 
Baldwin,  who  pretended  to  have  succeeded  to  all  the 
rights  of  the  deposed  Dynasty,  repulsed  the  Bulgarian 
envoys  with  disdain  ;  treated  their  master  as  a  revolted 

*  Geoffrey  de  Yillehardouin,  Histoire  de  la  Prise  de  Constan- 
tinople, Ed.  Du  Cange,  fol.  Paris,  1657.  Paragraphs  No.  cxl — clx. 
Du  Cange,  Histoire  de  Constantinople  sous  les  Empereurs  Francois, 
(in  eodem  /oco.)  lib.  i. 
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rebel  against  the  Byzantine  throne ;  and  instead  of  ac-  Annals  of 
cepting  his  alliance,  demanded  his  allegiance.   Joannice    the  East. 
smothered  this  insult  only  until  his  emissaries  had  pre- 
pared the  Greek  Provincials  of  Thrace  to  become  the 
ready  instruments  of  his  vengeance.     An  extensive  con- 
spiracy was  quickly  and  secretly  organized ;    and  the 
signal  for  its  explosion  was  the  departure  from  Constan- 
tinople of  Henry,  the  brother  of  Baldwin,  with  the  flower 
of  the  Latin  Chivalry,  to  attempt  the  reduction  of  the 
Asiatic  Provinces.     Throughout  Thrace,  the  Greek  po- 
pulation  rose  simultaneously  and  suddenly  against  their  Bulgarian 
oppressors;  the  Latins  in   the  open  country,  unarmed  War. 
and  surprised,  were  everywhere  mercilessly  slaughtered ;      A-  D- 
the  feeble  garrisons  of  the  towns,  for  the  most  part,  were      1205 
either  overpowered  by  the  first  shock  of  the  revolt  and 
massacred,  or  escaped  in  dismay  by  a  gathering  retreat 
upon   the  Capital ;    and  the   loss   of  Adrian ople,  the 
second  city  of  the  Empire,  where  the  Venetians  had 
established  their  chief  post,    and  whence   their  forces 
were  driven  in  disorder  by  the  insurgent  populace,  com- 
pleted the  sum  of  disaster.     To  aggravate  its  effects, 
Joannice  himself,  at  the  head  of  his  Bulgarians  and  of 
a  yet  more  fierce   and  savage  horde  of  Comans,  f  or 
Turcoman    auxiliaries,   poured   into   Thrace,  and   dis- 
covered to  the  Latins  the  extent  of  the  combination 
against  them. 

At  this  perilous  juncture,  Baldwin  and  his  gallant  Campaign 
compeers,  who  had  rallied  the  broken  remains  of  their  of  the 
Chivalry  round  the  Capital,  evinced  the  same  high  and  Latins, 
dauntless  spirit,  and  the  same  untempered  disdain  of  all 
prudential  considerations,  which  had  already  achieved 
and  endangered  the  possession  of  an  Empire.     Instead 
of  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Henry  of  Flanders  and  his 
more  numerous  bands,  who  had  been  recalled  from  the 
Asiatic  war  on  the  first  alarm,  the  Emperor  resolved  to 

f  In  the  Memoirs  of  Joinville  (Johnes's  Translation,  p.  204.)  is  a 
curious  passage  illustrative  of  a  custom  of  this  wild  horde  of  the 
Comans.  Louis  IX.  of  France  was  joined  in  Palestine  by  "  a  most 
noble  Knight"  of  Constantinople,  who  informed  the  King  that, 
when  the  Comans  had  once  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  Latins, 
their  Chief  had  insisted  on  the  contracting  parties  "  being  blooded, 
and  drinking  alternately  of  each  other's  blood  in  sign  of  brother- 
hood." Joinville  adds  that,  when  this  Byzantine  Knight  and  his 
companions  took  service  with  the  French,  they  required  the  like 
pledge  of  himself  and  his  Countrymen ;  "  and  our  blood  being 
mixed  with  wine,  was  drunk  by  each  party  as  constituting  us  all 
brothers  of  the  same  blood."  The  mention  of  this  barbarous  rite, 
thus  borrowed  by  the  Latins  from  the  Pagan  Comans,  furnishes 
the  indefatigable  Du  Cange  with  an  occasion  to  discuss  the  whole 
subject  of  brotherly  adoptions  in  arms.  Diss.  xxi. 
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History,  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  his  scanty  array,  and  to 
advance  for  the  immediate  recovery  of  Adrianople  from 
the  insurgents.  The  march  was  accomplished,  and  that 
city  had  already  been  invested,  when  the  Latin  Chivalry 
was  enveloped  in  a  plain  by  a  cloud  of  Bulgarian  and 
Turcoman  horse,  who,  according  to  their  usual  mode  of 
combat,  fled  before  every  charge ;  lured  their  enemies 
into  a  precipitate  and  disorderly  pursuit ;  and  when  the 
heavily  armed  French  cavaliers  had  utterly  exhausted 
their  own  strength  and  that  of  their  steeds,  turned  sud- 
denly upon  them,  surrounded,  and  cut  them  to  pieces. 
The  Count  of  Blois,  whose  rash  contempt  of  a  salutary 
caution,  had  involved  the  Latin  army  in  their  destruc- 
tion, paid  the  penalty  of  his  presumption  and  was  slain 
_  ,  on  the  spot ;  the  Emperor  Baldwin,  whose  impetuosity 

captivity  of  had  been  carried  away  by  the  example,  fell  alive  into 
Baldwin.  the  hands  of  a  cruel  enemy ;  and  the  remnant  of  the 
Latin  host  was  saved  from  destruction  only  by  the 
presence  of  mind,  the  skill,  and  the  patient  courage  of 
the  aged  Doge  of  Venice  and  of  the  Marshal  Vill«har- 
douin,  the  Historian  of  the  War.* 

Able  re-  While  the  venerable   Dandolo  assumed  the  general 

treat  of  the  direction  of  a  retreat,  his  noble  compeer  rallied  a  rear 
Latins.  guar(i,  and  at  its  head  firmly  sustained  the  furious 
assaults  of  the  pursuers ;  and  in  such  order  was  safely 
accomplished  an  arduous  march  of  three  days,  from  the 
walls  of  Adrianople  to  the  shores  of  the  Hellespont. 
There,  the  exhausted  forces  of  the  Latins  were  met  by 
the  troops  under  Henry  of  Flanders,  who  had  landed 
from  the  Asiatic  coast;  whose  junction  restored  the 
balance  of  strength  ;  and  whose  arrival,  if  it  had  been 
awaited  before  the  late  expedition,  might  have  averted 
its  disastrous  issue.  In  the  first  ignorance  of  the  Latins 
of  the  fate  of  their  captive  Emperor,  the  Regency  of 
his  dominions  was  intrusted  to  his  brother  Henry  :  but, 
after  the  lapse  of  a  year,  the  King  of  Bulgaria,  who 
had  formerly  obtained  the  Papal  friendship  and  patron- 
age by  professing  his  conversion  to  the  Latin  Church, 
replied  to  the  solicitations  of  Innocent  III.  for  the 
release  of  Baldwin,  that  his  Imperial  prisoner  had  ex- 
pired in  his  dungeon.  The  manner  of  his  death  was 
never  ascertained  :  but  the  fact  (although  twenty  years 
later  it  was  strongly  brought  into  doubt  as  we  have  else- 
where related)  was  firmly  believed  by  his  Eastern  sub- 
jects ;  and  after  an  affectionate  delay,  until  all  hope  of 
his  existence  had  been  lost,  his  brother  Henry  consented 
to  assume  the  Imperial  title.t 
Henry,  In  the  brief  and  calamitous  Annals  of  the  Latin  Em- 

Latin  ^™u  Pire  ot  the  East'  tae  rei£n  °f  tne  virtuous  and  prudent 
'"  Henry  presents  the  sole  interval  of  comparative  pros- 
perity. By  the  death  of  his  original  compeers  in  the 
Fourth  Crusade,  he  was  gradually  left  to  sustain  with 
his  single  energy  the  arduous  duties  of  defending  the 
Latin  States  against  the  hostility,  both  of  the  Bulgarians 
in  Europe,  and  of  the  Greek  refugees  of  Asia.  The 
King  of  Macedonia,  after  a  zealous  and  gallant  coope- 

*  Villehardouin,  No.  clxv— cxciii.  Nicetae  Acominati  Choniatse, 
Historia(in  Script.  Byzant.)  p.  383—416.  Du  Cange,  Hut. 
Constant,  lib.  i.  adjinem. 

t  Villehardouin,  Nicetas,  Du  Cange,  ubi  supra,  ad  fin.  Getta 
Innoctntit III.  (in  Muratori,  Script.  Rer.  Jtat.  vol.iii.)  c,  109.  For 
the  subsequent  tale  of  the  fictitious  or  real  Baldwin  see  ch.  Ixxvi. 
of  our  Historical  Division,  p.  701,702.  The  balance  of  evidence 
is  certainly  on  the  whole  against  the  identity  of  the  claimant,  who 
appeared  in  Flanders,  with  the  captive  Emperor :  but  his  story  was 
not  improbable ;  and  scarcely  justifies  the  confidence  with  which 
Gibbon  (ch.  Ixi.  notes  29,  30.)  has  pronounced  it  an  imposture, 
chiefly,  perhaps,  for  the  purpose  of  ridiculing  the  •"'  fables  which 
were  believed  by  the  Monks  of  St.  Alban's." 
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ration  against  the  common  enemy,  which  was  cemented  Annals  of 
by  a  family  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  was  slain  in  an    the  East- 
unfortunate    skirmish   by   the    Bulgarian   troops  ;   the  " 
valiant  Marshal  and  faithful  Historian,  Geoffroy  of  Ville- 
hardouin did  not  long  survive  him  ;  and  the  decease  of 
both  had  been  preceded  by  that  of  the  brave  old  Doge. 
But,  though  deprived  of  these  pillars  of  the  Latin  glory 
and  fortune,  Henry,  by  his  courage  and  wisdom,  nobly 
upheld  a.id  repaired  the  shattered  edifice  of  dominion.  His  vigor- 
By  rescinding  the  impolitic  exclusion  of  his  Greek  sub-  ous  reign, 
jects  from  the  public  service,  he  conciliated  their  affec- 
tions ;  and  his  judicious  measures  were  assisted  by  the 
treacherous  cruelty  and  tyranny,  with  which  the  Bulga- 
rian King  repaid  the  Byzantine  Provincials  for  their 
seasonable  revolt  and  alliance.     That  Barbarian  had 
already  commenced  a  project  for  the  depopulation  of 
Thrace,  and  for  the  forcible  withdrawal  of  the  inhabitants 
beyond  the  Danube,  when  his  measures  were  arrested 
by  the  approach  of  Henry  :  who,  moved  by  the  entrea- 
ties of  the  Greeks,  hastened  to  the  deliverance  of  the 
repentant  rebels   at  the  head  of  only  a  few  hundred 
Knights  and  their  attendants.     The  inhabitants,  on  his 
approach,  welcomed   him  with  open   arms;  Bulgarian 
hosts  of  immense  numerical  superiority  were  repeatedly 
defeated  by  the  skill  of  Henry  and  the  well-directed 
valour  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  ;  and  Joannice  was  igno- 
miniously  expelled  from  the  Thracian  Provinces.     The 
murder  of  the  Bulgarian  tyrant  by   his  own  subjects 
shortly  afterwards  relieved  the  Latin  Empire  from  his 
hostility;  and  his  successor  gladly  accepted  an  honour- 
able Peace  from   his   conqueror.     The    moderation    of 
Henry  induced  him  to  seize  the  first  opportunity  of  con- 
cluding with  the  Greek  Sovereigns  of  Nice  and  Epirus 
similar  pacifications  ;  which  defined  the  limits  of  their  and  too 
respective  States,  and  enabled  him  to  close  in  tranquil  early  death 
glory  a  reign  of  ten  years,  which  was  too  short  for  the      A.  D. 
happiness  of  his  subjects.*  1216. 

The  mention  of  the  Greek  Empire  of  Nice  may  The  Greek 
momentarily  divert  our  attention  to  the  Asiatic  shores  Emperors 
of  the  Bosphorus.  When  Theodore  Lascaris  withdrew 
from  servitude  at  the  capture  of  Constantinople,  to  sus- 
tain  the  cause  of  personal  and  national  freedom  in  the 
fastnesses  of  Bithynia,  his  authority  was  acknowledged 
by  only  three  cities  and  two  thousand  armed  followers  : 
but  his  service  was  soon  embraced  by  all  his  fugitive 
Countrymen  from  the  Capital,  who  shared  his  disdain  of 
a  foreign  yoke  ;  and  his  martial  efforts  were  favoured  by 
the  calamities  of  the  Bulgarian  war,  which  compelled 
the  Latins  to  withdraw  their  forces  from  the  prosecution 
of  their  Asiatic  conquests.  On  the  two-fold  claim  of 
his  own  merit,  and  of  his  union  with  the  daughter  of 
Alexius  Angelus,  the  right  of  Lascaris  to  the  Imperial 
dignity  was  universally  acknowledged  by  his  adherents  ; 
and  establishing  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Nice,  he 
made  that  city  the  Capital  of  a  State,  which  he  quickly 
extended  by  his  arms  from  the  Hellespont  to  the  Mean- 
der. His  reign,  of  eighteen  years,  was  terminated  by 
death  in  the  meridian  of  his  age  :  but  his  place  was 
filled  by  a  noble  Greek  of  congenial  virtue,  John  Ducas  and  John. 
Vataces,  who  had  married  his  daughter,  and  succeeded  Ducas  V* 
to  his  throne  ;  and  whose  glorious  career  of  thirty-three  tace8- 
years  was  not  more  distinguished  by  his  success  in 
arms,  than  by  the  virtues  of  his  domestic  administration.  t 

*  Villehardouin,  No.  cxciii.  ad  fin.     Getta  Innocent.  III.  c,  106, 
107.     Du  Cange,  Hut.  Cunttant.  lib.  ii.  c.  1—22. 

^t  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixii.  whom,  for  the  Annals  of  the  Greek  Empire  of 
Nicv,  we  shall  be  contented  to  abridge. 
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History.  While  the  native  dominion  of  the  Greeks  was  re- 
viving under  these  two  heroes,  the  Latin  Empire  had 
become  a  prey,  after  the  death  of  Henry,  to  all  the  dis- 
orders of  a  feeble  government.  By  the  decease  of  the 
last  of  the  two  Flemish  Princes  who  had  worn  the 
Crown  of  Constantinople,  the  male  line  of  their  House 
was  extinct :  the  daughter  of  Baldwin  had  succeeded  to 
the  possession  of  his  European  State  ;  Henry  had  left 
Courtenay,  no  issue;  and  the  Feudatories  of  the  Byzantine  State 
Latin  Em-  offered  his  throne  to  Peter  de  Courtenay,  a  French 
peror.  o  te  jjaron  wno  na(j  marrjed  his  sister,  and  whose  regal 
pedigree  has  been  illustrated  by  a  great  Historian.  Peter 
accepted  the  tempting  but  fatal  honour;  incautiously 
traversed  the  dangerous  passes  of  Greece  with  a  train  of 
French  Knights  ;  and  being  entrapped  into  a  perfidious 
truce  with  the  despot  of  Epirus, — the  second  of  a  race 
of  Comnenian  Princes  who,  as  already  noticed,  had 
established  an  obscure  independence  on  the  ruins  of 
the  Greek  Empire, — was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  in 
which  he  ended  his  life.  Meanwhile  the  wife  of  Cour- 
tenay, lolanta,  the  new  Latin  Empress  of  the  East, 
had  reached  Constantinople  by  sea;  and  during  the 
short  residue  of  her  life,  the  government  was  admi- 
nistered in  her  name  as  Regent  for  her  captive  or  de- 
ceased lord.* 

On  her  death,  and  the  refusal  of  her  eldest  son  to 
abandon  his  French  Fief,  Robert,  his  next  brother, 
was  summoned  to  ascend  the  Eastern  throne;  and  his 
arrival  at  Constantinople  was  followed  by  his  Corona- 
tion. The  Chivalrous  qualities  of  the  House  of  Courte- 
nay, which  had  been  signalized  in  Europe  and  in 
Palestine,  were  ill  sustained  by  Robert.  He  proved 
himself  at  once  pusillanimous,  indolent,  and  licentious; 
and  during  his  reign  of  seven  years,  the  Latin  Empire, 
shaken  on  either  side  by  the  rude  assaults  of  the  Greeks 
of  Nice  and  Epirus,  rocked  to  its  foundations.  So 
corrupt  was  the  spirit  of  the  French  adventurers  who 
sought  employment  in  the  East,  that  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Vataces  found  no  difficulty  in  enlisting  whole 
bodies  of  them  into  his  service  against  their  Countrymen. 
Progress  of  Wilh  such  aid,  his  arms  were  every  where  successful  ; 
the  Greek  the  fleets  which  he  equipped  commanded  the  seas  and 
arms.  reduced  several  of  the  Islands  on  the  coast  of  Asia 

Minor ;  and  in  a  disastrous  attempt  to  check  his  victo- 
rious career,  most  of  the  hardy  veterans  of  the  Fourth 
Crusade,  who  had  survived  the  storms  of  the  Bulgarian 
and  Grecian  wars,  were  numbered  with  the  slain,  A 
disgraceful  feud  in  the  Byzantine  Palace  finally  drove 
Robert  from  a  throne  which  he  wanted  courage  to  de- 
fend against  either  foreign  or  domestic  enemies.  To 
revenge  his  seduction  of  the  affianced  bride  of  a  Bur- 
gundian  gentleman,  the  infuriated  lover  burst  with  a 
band  of  his  friends  into  the  Imperial  retreat ;  barbarously 
mutilated  the  beauty  of  his  frail  mistress ;  cast  the 
mother,  who  had  pandered  to  her  falsehood,  into  the 
Hellespont ;  and  openly  braved  the  power  of  her  para- 
mour. When  Robert  demanded  the  assistance  of  his 
Barons  to  punish  this  unpardonable  outrage  upon  the 
laws  of  humanity  and  the  majesty  of  the  purple,  they 
justified  the  act,  and  made  common  cause  with  the 
criminal ;  and  the  craven  Prince,  too  impotent  to  enforce 
retribution  for  the  cruel  offence  and  affront  which  he 
had  provoked,  abandoned  his  throne  and  appealed  to 
the  judgment  of  the  Papal  Court.  But  the  Pope  was 
unwilling  to  commit  his  authority  to  the  hazard  of  so 

*  Du  Cange,  Hist.  Constant,  lib.  ii.  c.  22.  ad  Jin. 
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profitless  a  quarrel ;  and  the  Imperial  exile  was  hurried    Annals  of 
by  grief  or  pride  to  a  premature  grave.* 

As  Robert  died  without  issue,  the  succession  to  his 
Crown  devolved  upon  his  younger  brother  Baldwin  II., 
who  was  born  at  Constantinople  shortly  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Empress  lolanta  and  the  capture  of  her  husband, 
and  who  was  still  a  minor.     But,  as  the  necessities  of 
the  State  demanded  a  defender  of  maturer  years,  the 
Barons  of  the  Empire  offered  a  share  of  the  Imperial  John  de 
dignity  to  a  valiant  Nobleman  of  Champagne,  John  de  Brienneand 
Brienne:  who  had  already,  as  we  shall  hereafter  ob-  Baldwin  J1- 
serve,  been  raised  by  his  merit  to  the  titular  Crown  of  tenaSToi'nt 
Jerusalem,  and  had  resigned  that  visionary  diadem,  with  Latin  Em  - 
the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter,  to  Frederic  II.  Em-i«rorBof 
peror  of  the  West.     Although  this  Regal  adventurer  the  East 
was  already  far  advanced  in  life,  he  accepted  the  pro- 
posal of  the  Byzantine  Barons,  that  he  should  ascend 
the  Imperial  throne  of  Constantinople,  upon  condition 
of  marrying  his  second  daughter  to  his  young  colleague 
and  destined  successor,  Baldwin  II.    During  nine  years, 
the  aged  hero  nobly  sustained  the  arduous  duties  of  his 
station  against  the  increasing  resources  and  energies  of 
the  Empire  of  Nice  :  but  Vataces  had  now  permanently 
reestablished  the  Greek  standard  in  Europe,  and  had 
recovered  the  greater  portion  of  the  ancient  possessions 
of  his  Nation  in  Thrace ;  the  Latin  territories  were  gra- 
dually circumscribed  within  the  environs  of  the  Capital  ; 
the  alliance   of  the  Greek  Emperor  with  the  King  of 
Bulgaria  threatened  total  ruin  to  the  falling  State;  and  death  of 
the  last  exploit  of  John  de  Brienne  was  the  repulse  of  the  former, 
their  combined  army  and  navy  of  one  hundred  thousand      A.'  D. 
men   and  three  hundred  galleys  from  the  walls  of  Con-      1237. 
stantinople.t 

The  strength  of  the  Capital  and  the  prowess  of  John  Continued 
de  Brienne  had  deferred  for  twenty-four  years  the  total  th^Greek^ 
extinction  of  the  Latin   Empire  :  but  the  sceptre  of  all  dominion 
its  territories  was  already  held  by  the  Greek  conqueror,  under  Va- 
During  his  active   and  glorious  career,  Vataces   had  taces. 
compelled   the  Comnenian  Sovereign  of  Epirus  to  re- 
sign the  Imperial  title  ;  and  reuniting  Western  Greece 
to  the  Eastern  Provinces,  he  had  consolidated  his  do- 
minion over  the  whole  expanse  of  Country,   from  the 
Euxine  to  the  Adriatic,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the 
Mediterranean.     In  a  brief  reign  of  only  four  years,  his  Brief  reien 
son  and  successor,  Theodore  Lascaris  II.,  carried  his  of  Theodore 
victorious  arms  into  the  recesses  of  Bulgaria,  and  re-  Lascaris  II, 
duced  that  wild  Kingdom  within  its  natural  limits,  and       A-  D- 
into  its  ancient  submission  to  the  Eastern  Empire.  The      1255. 
infancy  of  his  son  John  made  way  for  the  rise  of  another  Accessjon 
hero  of  noble  Greek  family,  Michael  PalaBologus.     On  ofhisinfant 
the  death  of  the  second  Theodore  Lascaris,  the  guar-  son  John, 
dianship  of  the  infant  Emperor  was  wrested  by  a  con-      A.  D. 
spiracy  from  the  hands  of  an  unpopular  Favourite  of  the      1259. 
last  reign,  and  obtained  by  Palaeologus :  whose  martial 
reputation  and  post  of  Constable  of  the  French  merce- 
naries gave  him  the  command,  and  had  secured  him  the 
affections,  of  the  Imperial  troops.     The  new   Regent  Usurpation 
soon  aspired  to  a  higher  dignity,  to  which  his  preten-  of  Michael 
sions  were  founded  not  only  on  his  personal  merit,  but  Palaeologua, 
on   the    superior  right  of  hereditary  descent  over  the 
reigning  Dynasty  :  since  his  mother  was  a  daughter  of 
the  last  Alexius,   and  an  elder  sister  of  the  Princess, 
whom  Theodore  Lascaris  had  espoused.     In  the  usual 
progress  of  such  usurpation  as  the  Eastern  Empire  had 


*  Du  Cange,  Hist.  Constant  lib.  ii>.  c.  1—12. 
f  Idem,  1'b.  iii.  c.  13.  ad  fin. 
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often  witnessed,  Palseologus  was  first  declared  the  guar- 
dian, next  the  colleague,  of  his  young  Sovereign  ;  and 
finally  he  was   crowned  as  sole  Emperor,  and  John 
Lascaris  was  condemned  to  an  empty  title  of  honour 
and  a  harmless  obscurity.     The  personal  claims  and 
the  public  services  of  Palaeologus  might  extenuate  his 
conduct  in  thus  seizing  the  sceptre:  but  the  guilt  of  his 
usurpation  was  subsequently  deepened  by  an  act  of  un- 
pardonable cruelty  towards  his  unfortunate  pupil ;  and 
Emperor  of  'n  °r^er  tna^  Lascaris  might  be  for  ever  incapacitated 
.he  East,      from  reigning,  he  was  deprived  of  his  eyesight  by  com- 
\.  D.      mand  of  his  jealous  oppressor.* 

1260.          It  was  in  the  second  year  of  the  reign  of  the  vigorous 
Baldwin  II.  usurper,  that  the  success  of  a  desultory  and  almost  an 
accidental  enterprise  terminated  the  feeble  existence  of 
the  Latin    Empire  of  the  East.     Since  the  death  of 
John  de  Brienne,  his  son-in-law  and  colleague  Bald- 
win II.,    upon  whom   the    sole  sovereignty  devolved, 
had  proved  himself  utterly  incapable  of  defending  his 
throne ;  and  had  spent  a  lesser  portion  of  his  nominal 
His  long      reign  of  twenty-five  years  in  the  Eastern  Capital,  than 
and  ignoble  jn  traversing  Western   Europe  with  vain  supplications 
for  pecuniary  and  military  aid,  and  in  exposing  to  public 
scorn  his  necessities  and  his  weakness.t      As  the  cata- 
strophe of  his  inglorious  fortunes  approached,  he  slum- 
bered in  his  Palace  ;  neither  conscious  of  the  imminence 
of  his  danger,  nor  prepared  for  one  generous  effort  of 
despair.     The  repulse  of  an   attack  by  Palaeologus  in 
person  upon  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople,  in  the  pre- 
ceding year,  might  indeed  have  awakened  him  to  the 
designs  of  that  active  and  ambitious  enemy.     But  such 
was  the   blind   security  of  his   government,  that  the 
squadron  of  galleys  which  the  Venetians  maintained  in 
their  Byzantine  colony  was  suffered  to  carry  away  the 
flower  of  the  French  Chivalry  on  a  rush  maritime  ex- 
pedition into  the  Euxine,  at  the  very  juncture  when  a 
body  of  the  Greek  troops  was  hovering  about  the  gates 
of  the  Capital.     The  commander  of  this  hostile  force 
was  Alexius  Strategopulus,  the  favourite  lieutenant  of 
the  Emperor   Michael,  upon  whom    that   Prince    had 
bestowed  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  who  now  amply  justi- 
fied the  confidence  of  his  Sovereign.     By  his  know- 
ledge of  the  weakness  of  the  Latin  garrison,  and  of  the 
disposition   of  the  inhabitants,  he  was  encouraged  to 
attempt  the  surprise  of  Constantinople.   He  was  assisted 
by  the  concert  or  the  favour  of  the  native  Greek  popu- 
lation ;  by  the  hatred  which  the  Genoese  settlers  bore 
Recovery  of  to  their  Venetian  rivals;  by  the  cowardice  of  Baldwin; 
Cuustami-    and  by  the  general  terror  of  the  Latins.    Histroops  were 
Greeks        secretly  adlni"ed  into  the  heart  of  the  city,  before  their 
J  A    D        Presence  was  discovered  ;  at  the  first  alarm  Baldwin, 
1261       escaPinS  from  his  Palace,  sought  safety  on  board  the 
EXTINCTION  rfturni»g  squadron  from  the  Euxine,  which  arrived  only  in 
OHTHE         time  to  protect  his  flight  to  Italy;  and  the  Greeks  of  COD- 
LATIN  EM-    stantinople  joyfully  hailed  the  deliverance  of  their  Capital 
THE  from  a  subjection  of  fifty-seven  years  to  tjie  Latin  yoke.} 

*  Gibbon,  ubi  supra,  ch.  Ixii. 

e  ciVif0  mendlc,aut  vislts  to  England  are  noticed  by  the  Monk 
of  St.  Aban>s,p.396,  637.  In  the  first,  he  was  first  repelled 
with  insult  for  presuming  to  land  without  permission,  and  after- 
wards, on  explanation,  received  and  dismissed  by  Henry  111  with 
a  charitable  collection  of  some  seven  hundred  marcs  In  the 
second  he  is  contemptuously  numbered  by  our  tmcourtly'  Monk  as 
pauper,  profugus,  tngtonut,  &c.  among  the  herd  of  princely  beg- 
?TaInrW  TTfWT  at,tra(:te<l  to  England,  by  the  weak  partiality  of 
Henry  III.  for  foreigners,  to  prey  upon  his  liberality  vacu* 
esunenles,  <cn  regio  patulis  rictibus  Muuntes. 
I  Du  Cange,  Hist.  Constant,  lib.  iv.v.  ad  c.  33. 
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The  Emperor  Michael  Palaeologus  hastened  to  make  Annals  of 
his  triumphant  entry  into  the  ancient  and  recovered  seat 
of  the  Empire  of  his  Nation;  and  the  remainder  of  his 
reign  was  laboriously  occupied  in  securing  his  dominion 
against  the  vengeance  or  ambition  of  the  Latin  Powers. 
From  his  fugitive  rival  Baldwin,  in  person,  he  had,  in- 
deed, little  to  dread ;  and  that  craven  Prince  closed  his 
worthless  life  in  an  indigent  exile.     But  his  empty  offers 
had  meanwhile  seduced  the  cupidity  of  Charles  of  Anjou, 
King  of  the  Sicilies,  to  bestow  a  daughter  upon  his  son  Michael  Pa. 
Philip  as  the  heir  to  the  titular  diadem  of  the  East, 
and  to  undertake  the  reconquest  and  partition  of  the  8oe 
Greek  Empire.     The  mingled  prudence  and  good  for-  j^8 
tune  of  Palaeologus  defeated  this  design.     His  measures 
to  conciliate  the  Papacy  by  an  acknowledgment  of  its 
spiritual   supremacy,  and   a  union   of  the  Greek   and 
Latin  Churches,  belong  to  Ecclesiastical  History  :*  his 
success   in   averting  a  formidable  invasion  of  his  do- 
minions   by   the   French   Chivalry   under   Charles   ot 
Anjou,  through  the  subsidies  with  which   he  supported 
the  revolt  of  Sicily  against  that  Prince,  has  been  already 
narrated  in  the   Italian  Annals. t     The  domestic  reign 
of  Palaeologus  was  disturbed  by  a  cruel  persecution  of 
his  reluctant  subjects  to  enforce  their  submission  to  the 
Papal  authority ;  which,  as  his  own  insincerity  in  that 
cause  was   notorious,  rendered   his  hypocritical  policy 
the  more  atrocious.     On  his  death,  after  a  memorable  Succession 
reign  of  twenty-three  years,  of  which  the  last  nine  had  of  Androni- 
been  shared   by  his  son  Andronicus,  the  dissolution  ofcy8the 
the  hollow  union  of  the  Two  Churches  was  indignantly  K1Jer- 
demanded  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Greek  Clergy 
and  People,  and  proclaimed  by  the  willing  or  constrained 
assent  of  the  surviving  Emperor.     Of  that  Prince,  the  RENEWKD 
long  and   inglorious  reign,  succeeding  to  a  period  of  DECLINE  OP 
comparative  vigour,  may  be  said  to  open  a  new  period  THE  GREEK 
of  decline  in  the  Byzantine  Annals,  which  will  hereafter  EMPIKE- 
lead  us  to  survey  the  last  agony  and  fall  of  the  Greek 
Empire.) 

Meanwhile,   having  pursued  to  its  catastrophe  that  SKQUEL  OK 
great  and  singular  Episode  in  the  History  of  the  Cru-  THE  HIN- 
sades  which  was  produced  by  the  diversion  of  the  Latin  T011V r°K 
arms  to  the  siege  of  Constantinople  :  we  may  here  with  *"JKS  ' 
propriety  resume  our  general  narrative  of  the  Progress 
of  those  Christian  efforts  for  the   recovery  of  the  Holy 
Sepulchre,  which  had  been  interrupted  by  the  Conquest 
of  the  Byzantine  Empire.     While  the  cupidity  and  am-  state  of  Pa- 
bition  of  the   leaders  of  the   Fourth  Crusade  seduced  lestinedu- 
them  to  employ  in  that  enterprise  the  forces  which  Pope  ring  the 
Innocent  III.  had  designed  for  the  relief  of  Palestine,  F°urlh 
the   state  of  the   Mohammedan    Empire  justified   fiis 
reproach,  that  their  disobedience  had  ruined  the  fairest 
occasion  of    reestablishing   the    Christian    fortunes    in 
that  Country.      By  continued   dissensions   among   the 
Princes  of  the   House  of  Saladin   and  the  Emirs  who 
struggled  for  independence,  the  Musulman  power  in  Syria 
was  reduced  to  its  lowest  ebb ;  and  a  dreadful  famine 
and  consequent  pestilence  in   Egypt  would  effectually 
have    paralyzed   all   opposition   from    that    dangerous 
quarter  to   the  success  of  the   Crusading  arms.     The 
hopes  excited  for  the  Christian   cause  by  the  division 
and  weakness  of  its  enemies,  were  completely  lost  in 
the  diversion  of  the  Fourth  Crusade  against  the  Eastern 
Empire;  and  a  truce  for  six  years  with  Saphadin  was 

*  Vide  ch.  Ixxvii.  of  our  Hutorical  Division. 
f  Idem,  ch.  Ixxvi. 

J  Du  Cange,   Hist.  Constant,  lib.  v.  c.  34.  vi.  ad  c.  13.    Gibbon, 
ch.  Ixii. 
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History,  the  only  advantage  derived  by  the  Latins  on  the  Syrian 
coast  from  the  distresses  and  alarm  of  the  Infidels. 
During  this  interval  of  repose,  the  titular  Crown  of  Jeru- 
salem devolved,  by  the  death  of  Almeric  and  his  Queen 
Isabella,  upon  Mary,  her  daughter  by  a  prior  marriage 
with  Conrad  of  Tyre ;  and  the  Clergy  and  Barons  of 
Palestine  delegating  to  Philippe  Auguste  of  France 
the  choice  of  a  husband  for  the  young  heiress,  that 
Monarch  named  John,  son  of  the  Count  de  Brienne,  as 
King "of'je-  an  accomplished  and  distinguished  Knight  who  was 
rusalem.  worthy  of  sharing,  and  capable  of  defending,  her  throne. 
Having  accepted  the  proffered  honour,  John  de  Brienne 
arrived  in  Palestine,  and  received  the  hand  of  Mary  with 
the  Royal  title.* 

Soon  after  this  event,  on  the  expiration  of  the  truce 
with  Saphadin,  the  peace  of  Palestine  was  broken,  less 
by  the  ambition  of  the  Musulman  Prince,  than  by  a 
rash  refusal  to  renew  the  Treaty  with  him,  which  had 
apparently  been  dictated  in  the  Christian  Councils  by 
the  anticipation  of  powerful  aid  from  France.  But  the 
new  King  of  Jerusalem  brought  with  him  from  Europe 
only  a  slender  train  of  three  hundred  Knights ;  though 
his  personal  prowess  in  the  fields  of  Palestine  sustained 
his  previous  reputation,  his  most  strenuous  efforts  to 
withstand  the  progress  of  the  Infidels  were  ineffectual; 
and  he  was  reduced  to  address  to  Pope  Innocent  III.  a 
pressing  solicitation  for  succour,  as  the  only  means  of 
saving  from  destruction  the  poor  remains  of  the  Latin 
Kingdom.  Although  Innocent  had  already  engaged  in 
an  object  of  nearer  and  deeper  interest  to  the  Papal 
supremacy — the  extirpation  of  the  alleged  Heresy  of  the 
Albigenses — he  was  not  unmoved  by  the  danger  of  the 
Christian  cause  in  Palestine  ;  and  he  immediately  and 
earnestly  answered  the  appeal  of  John  de  Brienne  by 
proclaiming  throughout  Europe  a  new  Crusade  to  the 
East.  He  not  only  despatched  a  Circular  Letter  to  all 
the  Princes  of  Christendom,  in  which  they  were  urged, 
by  the  usual  arguments,  to  embark  in  the  sacred  enter- 
prise, but  he  instructed  his  Legates  and  the  Clergy  in 
every  Country  of  the  West  to  add  their  spiritual  exhort- 
ations to  the  Laity  in  the  same  cause.  To  give  the 
greater  unity  and  solemnity  to  the  design,  a  General 
Council  of  the  Church — the  Fourth  of  Lateran — was  at 
the  same  time  convened  ;  and  by  that  Assembly,  in  which 
all  the  principal  Monarchs  of  Christendom  were  repre- 
sented by  their  envoys,  the  design  of  arming  Europe 
anew  against  the  Eastern  Infidels  was  zealously  adopted. t 
The  FIFTH  CRUSADE,  the  result  of  this  resolution, 
was  divided  in  the  sequel  into  three  maritime  expedi- 
tions :  the  first  consisting  principally  of  Hungarians 
under  their  King,  Andrew  ;  the  second  composed  of 
Germans,  Italians,  French,  and  English  Nobles  and 
their  followers;  and  the  third  led  by  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II.  in  person.  Of  each  of  these  enterprises, 
none  of  which  were  attended  with  many  novel  or  inter- 
esting features,  the  events  may  be  briefly  distinguished 
Single abor- and  dismissed.  Though  the  King  of  Hungary  was 
five  cam-  attended  by  the  flower  of  a  Nation  which,  before  its 
J0.  e  conversion  to  Christianity,  had  been  the  scourge  and 
Hungary  in  terror  of  Western  Europe,  the  arms  of  that  Monarch, 
Palestine,  even  aided  by  the  junction  of  numerous  German  Cru- 
saders under  the  Dukes  of  Austria  and  Bavaria,  per- 
formed nothing  worthy  of  notice ;  and  after  a  single 

-  Abulfeda,  lib.  iv.  p  182—194.  Conttn.  Will.  Tyr.  (in  Mar- 
tenne.  f'et.  Script.  Coll.  vol.  v.)  p.  646—668. 

+  Contm.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  668—680.  Matthew  Paris,  (FA  Watts, 
1684.)  p.  228,  229.  Labbe,  Concilia,  vol.  ii.  p.  119— 23 6, 
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campaign  in  Palestine,  in  which  the  Musulman  terri" 
tories  were  ineffectually  ravaged,  the  fickle  Andrew  Cru,  j 
deserted  the  cause  and  returned  with  his  forces  to 
Europe.  His  defection  did  not  prevent  the  Duke  of 
Austria  with  the  German  Crusaders  from  remaining,  in 
concert  with  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  his  Barons,  and 
the  Knights  of  the  three  Religious  Orders,  for  the  de- 
fence of  Palestine  ;  and,  in  the  following  year,  the  con- 
stancy of  these  faithful  champions  of  the  Cross  was 
rewarded  by  the  arrival  of  numerous  reinforcements 
from  Germany.* 

This  accession  of  strength  gave  a  new  energy  and  Diversion  <>f 
direction  to  the  Christian  counsels  ;  and  it  was  resolved  tht'  war  to 
to  change  the  scene  of  warfare  from  the  narrow  limits 
of  the  Syrian  shore  to  the  coast  of  Egypt.  Several  mo- 
tives impelled  the  Crusaders  to  this  resolution  :  the 
wealth  of  the  latter  Country  which  tempted  their  greedi- 
ness of  spoil  ;  the  dispiriting  impression  of  repeated 
failures  in  direct  assaults  upon  the  Musulman  power 
from  the  Christian  garrisons  of  Palestine  ;  and  a  con- 
viction —  which  calamitous  experience  alone  had  forced 
upon  so  rude  an  Age  of  warfare,  but  which  a  juster  ap- 
preciation of  the  principles  of  martial  science  will  con- 
firm —  that,  in  a  military  sense,  Egypt,  by  its  position 
and  resources,  is  the  key  of  Syria.  By  the  conquest  of 
Egypt,  therefore,  it  was  believed  that  the  true  seat  of 
the  Musulman  power  f  must  be  overthrown,  and  the 
recovery  of  Jerusalem  effected  ;  and  the  situation  of 
Damietta,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Nile,  pointed  out  that 
city  as  the  first  object  of  attack.}: 

The  short  passage  from  Acre  to  the  Egyptian  coast  Siege  of  Dai. 
was  effected  by  sea  ;  and  the  Crusading  army,  being  mitltlt- 
safely  landed  under  the  walls  of  Damietta,  immediately 
formed  the  siege  of  the  place.  In  a  furious  assault  from 
the  galleys  of  the  Crusaders  upon  a  castle  in  the  river 
which  defended  the  port,  the  Duke  of  Austria  and  the 
flower  of  the  Christian  Knighthood  were  completely  re- 
pulsed :  but  the  walls  of  a  tower  were  so  shattered  by 
the  engines  of  the  besiegers,  that  the  garrison  of  the 
castle  were  terrified  into  a  surrender.  The  hopes  with 
which  this  first  success  inspired  the  Christians  were 
shortly  increased  to  the  highest  degree,  by  intelligence 
of  the  death  of  their  most  formidable  enemy,  the  Sultan 
Saphadin  ;  and  by  the  opportune  and  successive  arrival 
of  new  bands  of  Crusaders  from  Italy,  France,  and 
England,  headed  respectively  by  the  Papal  Legates,  by 
the  Counts  of  Nevers  and  La  Mart-he,  and  by  the 
Earls  of  Salisbury,  Arundel,  and  Chester.  But  these 
numerous  accessions  of  force  served  only  to  augment 
the  blind  confidence  of  the  besiegers,  and  to  introduce 
disunion  and  discord  into  their  camp,  through  the 
jealous  and  conflicting  pretensions  of  so  many  Chieftains 

*  Con/.  Will.  Tyr.  p.  680,  681.  Abulfeda,  p.  260—263.  Ja- 
cobus a  Vitriaco  Hist.  Hierosol.  (in  Gestis  Dei  per  Francos,)  p. 
1129—1131.  Bernardus  Thesaur.  (apud  Muratori,  Scrip.  Rft. 
Hal.  vol.  vii.)  p.  820—822.  Matthew  Paris,  p.  244,  245.  Gode- 
fridtis  Monachus,  Anni/es,  (apud  Freher  Marguard,  Her.  German. 
Scriptures,  vol.  i.  Ed.  Tertia,  1718,)  p.  384—387. 

f  Matthew  Paris  ascribes  the  design  of  carrying  the  war  into 
Egypt  to  the  advice  of  Pope  Innocent  III  Conjinnatttm  fitit  con- 
cilium domim  Pnpce  Innocenlii  de  introducenda  Christi  tni/itta  in 
terrain  dlgypti,  p.  253. 

\  The  Monk  of  Cologne  describes  in  a  remarkable  passage  ti.r 
commercial  wealth  and>importance  of  Damietta  :  —  Hoc  via  rjriuii 
naves  cum  speciebus  onerfiter,  rernentes  ab  Indict,  el  trndentes  rer/im 
Syriatn,  Antiochum,  Armtniam,  Greeciam  et  Cuprum  ;  et  ab  hoc 
transitu  Rex  Bubyloniee  wajrimos  recepit  reditus.  Heec  nviias  quam 
caput  et  c/avis  eni  toliux  ffiyypti  :  preecellit  enim  m  mwtititme  Baby. 
loniam,  Alexandria,  Tanatm  (  ?)  et  cunclas  civilates  JEgy]>t\. 
Godefridus  Mouachtis.  j>.  388. 
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of  various  Nations.  The  intrigues  of  the  Papal  Legates 
to  arrogate  to  themselves  the  general  direction  of  the 
host  fomented,  instead  of  healing,  these  dissensions ; 
and  while  the  unexpected  desperation  with  which  the 
defence  of  the  city  was  protracted  converted  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Crusaders  into  anxiety  and  despondence, 
the  usual  horrors  of  famine  and  pestilence  completed 
their  distress.  At  length,  the  still  heavier  pressure  of 
similar  calamities  within  the  walls  of  Damietta  utterly 
exhausted  the  strength  of  its  defenders  ;  out  of  a  popu- 
lation of  near  fourscore  thousand  souls,  nine-tenths  had 
perished  of  disease  and  hunger  ;  and  after  a  siege  of 
seventeen  months,  the  assailants  forced  their  way  into 
a  city,  which  was  filled  only  with  the  dead  and  the 
dying.* 

Both  during  the  siege  and  after  the  capture  of  Da- 
mietta, the  invasion  of  Egypt  had  filled  the  Infidels 
with  consternation :  and  the  alarm  which  was  betrayed 
in  their  counsels  proved  that  the  Crusaders,  in  choosing 
that  Country  for  the  theatre  of  operations,  had  assailed 
the  Musulman  power  in  its  most  vital  and  vulnerable 
point.  Of  the  two  sons  of  Saphadin,  Coradinus  and 
Camel,  who  were  now  uneasily  seated  on  the  thrones 
of  Damascus  and  Cairo,  the  former,  in  despair  of  pre- 
serving Jerusalem,  had  already  demolished  its  fortifica- 
tions ;  and  the  brothers  agreed  in  repeatedly  offering 
the  cession  of  the  Holy  City  and  of  all  Palestine  to  the 
Christians,  upon  the  simple  condition  of  their  evacuating 
Egypt.  Every  object  which  had  been  ineffectually  pro- 
posed in  repeated  Crusades,  since  the  fatal  Battle  of 
Tiberias,  might  now  have  been  gloriously  obtained  by 
the  acceptance  of  these  terms ;  and  the  King  of  Jeru- 
salem, the  French  and  English  leaders,  and  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights,  all  eagerly  desired  to  embrace  the  offer 
of  the  Sultans.  But  the  obstinate  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  the  surviving  Papal  Legate,  Cardinal  Pelagius,  of  the 
Italian  Chieftains,  and  of  the  Knights  of  the  other  two 
Religious  Orders,  by  holding  out  the  rich  prospect  of 
the  conquest  and  plunder  of  Egypt,  overruled  every 
wise  and  temperate  argument  in  the  Christian  Councils, 
and  produced  a  rejection  of  afl  compromise  with  the 
Infidels.  After  a  winter  of  luxurious  inaction,  the 
Legate  led  the  Crusading  hostf  from  Damietta  towards 
Cairo :  but  the  Infidels  had  employed  the  interval  in 
vigorous  preparation  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities ;  the 
whole  Musulman  force  of  Egypt  and  Syria  was  col- 
lected under  Camel  to  oppose  the  Christian  advance  up 
the  Nile;  and  the  Cardinal  Legate  showed  himself  as 
incapable  of  conducting  the  war,  as  he  had  been  cla- 
morous for  its  prosecution.  While  he  hesitated  to 
attack  the  Sultan's  army  which  obstructed  the  road  to 
Cairo,  and  suffered  the  Infidels  to  straiten  his  quarters, 
the  Nile  rose;  the  Egyptians  by  opening  the  sluices  in 
the  canal  of  Ashmoum,  inundated  the  Christian  carnp  ;* 

*  Con/.  Will  Tyr.  p.  682— 688.  Abulfeda,  p.  264— 271  Jac 
a  Vitriaco,  p.  1 131—1 134,  &c.  Godefndus,  p.  387—391  Bernardus 
p.  822—838.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  253—259.  This  last  writer  gives  a 
long  and  particular  account  of  the  siege  of  Damietta,  and  of  the 
operations  before  the  place.  He  draws  a  harrowing  picture  of  the 
effects  of  the  pestilence  in  Damietta  ;  and  exhibits  a  power  of  de- 
scription which  will  bear  no  unfavourable  comparison  with  more 
celebrated  Historical  passages  on  the  same  horrid  theme. 

f  A  curious  Letter  in  Matthew  Paris  from  an  English  Crusading 
Knight,  Philip  d'Aubeney,  to  the  Earl  of  Chester,  (who  had 
returned  home  after  the  capture  of  Damietta,)  rates  the  force  of 
the  Christian  army  which  advanced  up  the  Nile  at  a  thousand 
Knights,  five  thousand  other  cavalry,  and  forty  thousand  foot.  p. 
264. 

J  The  Letter  last  quoted  states  that  the  water  reached  usque  ad 


and  the  Crusaders  found  themselves  suddenly  enclosed      Sequel 
on  all  sides  by  the  waters  and  the  enemy.     In  this  cala-   „        , 

•  u-  L.  11  i     i    i   iL    •     e     ,  Crusades. 

mitous  situation,  which  equally  precluded  their  further 
advance  or  their  retreat  to  Damietta,  there  remained 
only  the  choice  of  extermination  by  hunger,  the  elements, 
and  the  sword,  or  the  disgraceful  alternative  of  pur- 
chasing a  Peace,  which  they  had  lately  refused  to  sell, 
by  the  surrender  of  Damietta.     The   Legate  therefore 
sent  a  suppliant  embassy  to  the  Musulman  camp  with 
an  offer  of  this  price  for  permission  to  evacuate  Egypt  and  dis- 
in  safety  ;  and  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  acceded  to  the  prayer,  graceful  is- 
The  King  of  Jerusalem  himself  became  a  hostage  for  8t 
the  performance  of  the  Treaty  ;  a  free  retreat  to  Damietta  en 
was  allowed  to  the  humbled  and   perishing  remnant  of 
the  Crusading  host ;  and,  on  their  embarkation,  that  city 
was  delivered  up  to  the   Infidels.     The  King  of  Jeru- 
salem with   his   Barons  and   the  Knights  of  the  three 
Religious  Orders  then  sailed  to  Acre  ;j  and  the  rest  of 
the  Crusaders,  assuming  the  failure  of  the  Egyptian  war 
for  a  sufficient  discharge  from  their  vows,  gladly  sepa- 
rated from   their  Eastern  brethren  and   retraced  their 
homeward  voyage  to  the  shores  of  Europe.* 

Amidst  the  sorrow  and  indignation  excited  through- The  Empe- 
out  Europe  by  the  abortive  and  disgraceful  result  of  so  ror  Frederic 
hopeful   an  enterprise,  its  calamitous  issue  was   loudly  ^ 
attributed  by  the  Crusaders,  not  without  justice,  to  the 
presumption  and    incapacity  of  the    Legate    Pelagius. 
But  the  new  Pope,   Honoring  111,  laboured  to  transfer 
the  public  reproach  from  his  servant  upon  the  Emperor 
Frederic  II..  by  charging  to  that  Monarch's  continued 
evasion   of  repeated  vows  to  join   the  Crusade,  all  the 
disasters  which  his  presence  in  the  East  might  have 
prevented.     Frederic,  however,  was  deaf  to  the  Papal 
censures,  until  an  occasion  was  afforded  to  Honorius  of 
stimulating  his  zeal   by  the  arrival  from  Palestine  of 
Herman  de    Saltza,    Grand    Master  of   the   Teutonic 
Knights,  with  a  proposal  for  the  marriage  of  the  Em- 
peror with    lolanta,  daughter  and  heiress  of  John   de 
Brienne  :  who,  wearied  of  the  ineffectual  struggle  against 
the  Infidels,  was  willing  to  abdicate  in  her  favour   his 
titular  Crown  of  Jerusalem.     The  ambition  of  Frederic 
was  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  adding  this  new,  though 
little  more  than   nominal,  honour  to  his  other  dignities  ; 
and  the  young  Princess  being  brought  to  Italy  by  her 
father,  the  Emperor  received  her  hand,  and  with  it,  for  marries 
her  dower,  a  solemn  transfer  from  John  of 'his  rights  to  lolanta, 
the  Sovereignty  of  the  Holy  Land.     As  a  condition  of  heiress  of 
this  renunciation,  Frederic  on   his  part  had  previously  •J«nwakm, 
engaged  his  honour  to  the  Pope  and  the  Grand  Master       A-  Dm- 
of  the  Military  Orders,  that  he  would  within  two  years      l**5. 
lead  a  powerful  army  to  Palestine,  to  achieve  the  recon- 
quest  of  his  new  Kingdom.     The  real  or  pretended  im-  anj.  ,,f,er 
pediments  which  for  five   years  delayed   his   fulfilment  many  <!,- 
of  this  pledge;  his  quarrel  with  the  Papacy  and   ex-  1;l>s> 
communication  by  Gregory  IX.,  the  successor  of  Hono- 
rius ;  and  his  final  departure  for  the  Holy  Land,  while 
still  labouring  under  that  sentence,  and  in  defiance  of 
the  hostility  of  the  Pontiff:  all  belong  to  the  History  of 
Italy,  and  have  been  already  narrated  in  the  Annals  of 
that  Country.t 

braccariot  tt  cinctoria,  ad  magnam  mitcriam  et  dolorem.  And 
another  Letter  from  the  Grand  Muster  of  the  Templars,  which  im- 
mediately follows,  quaintly  describes  the  army  as  enclosed  by  the 
waters,  ttcut  piwi*  rcli  'ncludiiur. 

*  Cunt.  Will.  Tyr.  u.  689— 694.  Abulfeda,  p.  298— 308.  Ber- 
nardus, p.  839—844.  Matt.  Paris,  ubi  lupra  Godefridus,  p.  392. 

f  Vide  ch.  Ixxvi.   p.  729,  of  our   Historical  Division.     In  addi- 
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The  slender  force  with  which  Frederic  embarked  for 
Palestine,  in  a  squadron  of  only  twenty  galleys,  seemed 
BO  inadequate  to  the  maintenance  of  his  dignity  and  the 
object  of  his  voyage,  as  to  excite  the  wonder  of  his  own 
Age  at  the  attempt;  and  the  causes  of  his  subsequent 
and  rapid  success,  amidst  every  obstacle  w.hich  the  Pope 
with  unrelenting  enmity  continued  shamelessly  to  oppose 
to  his  enterprise,  must  still  be  numbered  among  the  un- 
solved problems  of  History.*  The  Musulman  power, 
indeed,  was  now  weakened  by  the  fraternal  dissensions 
of  the  Sultans  of  Cairo  and  Damascus  ;  and  it  has  been 
conjectured  that  Frederic,  from  the  outset  of  his  expedi- 
tion, trusted  to  the  effects  of  secret  negotiations  with  the 
former  of  those  Potentates.  But  the  death  of  his  brother 
soon  relieved  Camel  from  the  jealousy  or  dread  with 
which  the  ambition  of  Coradinus  had  inspired  him ;  and 
Frederic  had  thenceforth  to  contend  with  the  undivided 
hostility  of  the  Musulman  Empire.  Meanwhile,  he  was 
deserted  by  the  flower  of  the  Christian  Chivalry  in  Pa- 
lestine, and  his  weakness  was  betrayed  to  the  Infidels. 
The  Pope  not  only  prohibited  the  Knights  of  the  Religious 
Orders  from  serving  under  the  banners  of  an  excommu- 
nicated Prince,  but  actually  despatched  envoys  to  the 
Sultan  to  dissuade  him  from  negotiating  with  a  leader, 
whom  the  Christians  disowned.  Undismayed  by  this 
iniquitous  persecution,  which  perhaps,  more  than  any 
event  of  the  times,  exposes  the  unprincipled  policy  of 
the  Papal  See,  Frederic  boldly  took  the  field  against  the 
Infidels.  The  Knights  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
obeyed  the  prohibition  of  the  Pope  :  until  their  natural 
thirst  for  enterprise,  or  a  generous  sense  of  shame,  in- 
duced them  first  to  follow  his  inarch,  and  finally  to  co- 
operate indirectly  with  the  force  which  acknowledged 
his  command.  But  the  nationa  affections  of  the  Teu- 
tonic Knights  had  more  effectually  and  unscrupulously 
prevailed  over  their  dread  of  Papal  censures ;  and  at 
their  head,  with  the  scanty  force  of  his  own  soldiery, 
the  Emperor  advanced  from  Acre,  occupied  and  reforti- 
fied  Jaffa,  and  approached  Jerusalem.  At  this  juncture, 
and  without  any  signal  defeat  of  the  Infidels  or  any 
explicable  motive  on  the  part  of  the  Sultan  for  con- 
cessions so  important,  we  are  surprised  by  the  authentic 
record  of  a  Treaty,  by  which  free  access  to  the  Holy 
City,  together  with  the  possession  of  Bethlehem,  Naza- 
reth, and  other  places,  was  restored  to  the  Christians, 
and  a  Peace  for  ten  years  was  concluded  between  them 
and  the  Moslems.  To  signalize  the  acquisition  of  these 
honourable  terms,  Frederic  resolved  to  celebrate  his 
Coronation  at  Jerusalem.  Under  a  plea  that  he  still  re- 
mained excommunicate,  the  Patriarch  refused  to  per- 
form, and  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers  to  attend,  the 
ceremony  :  but  accompanied  by  the  Teutonic  Knights 
and  the  officers  of  his  train,  the  Emperor  entered  the 
Holy  City,  proceeded  to  the  Church  of  the  Sepulchre,  and 
himself  taking  the  Crown  from  the  Altar,  placed  it  on  his 
head.t  Immediately  after  this  act,  the  state  of  affairs 


tion  to  the  authorities  there  cited,  many  particulars  touching  the 
quarrel  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Papacy  may  be  gleaned  from 
Matt.  Paris,  p.  291 — 294,  containing  two  Letters  from  Gregory  IX., 
with  an  abstract  of  Frederic's  indignant  protestations  against  the 
Pole's  injustice. 

*  The  Monk  of  St.  Alban's  states  that  erat  enim  in  diebus  islis 
Soldanus  Babylonia  (of  Egypt)  domeslicis  undique  preeliis  graviter 
oppressus,  &c. ;  but  he  can  account  for  the  astonishing  success 
of  Frederic  only  by  the  direct  interposition  of  Heaven  in  exciting 
dissensions  in  gentibus  Saracenis. 

\  Ab.ilfeda,  p.  336—353.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  300—304.  Gode- 
fridus,  p.  396,  397.  But  the  most  interesting  account  of  Frederic's 


A.  o. 
1230. 


in  Italy  warning  him  of  the  necessity  of  his  presence  in 
that  Country,  he  returned  to  Acre,  and  there  embarked 
for  Europe:  having  brought  the  Fifth  Crusade  to  a 
successful  conclusion,  and  obtained  for  the  Christian 
cause  in  Palestine  more  than  the  arms  of  any  other 
Prince  had  been  able  to  achieve  since  the  conquest  of 
Jerusalem  by  Saladin.* 

These  valuable  fruits  of  the  Emperor's  daring   and 
ability  were,  by  the  mere  wanton  insolence  or  venomous 
hostility  of  faction,  immediately  neglected  and  ultimately  Encfof  the 
lost.     The  return  of  Frederic  to  Europe  was  the  Big-  Fifth  Cru- 
nal  for  the  open  outbreaking  of  that  disaffection  to  his  ?,ade- 
person  and  authority  which  had  only  been  repressed  pta,tet°f 
through  the  awe  excited  by  his  presence  ;  and  resistance  after'thede* 
to  the  Imperial  title  was  now  made  the  convenient  pre-  parture  of 
text  for  the  revival  of  the  same  spirit  of  internal  discord  Frederic  II. 
and  intrigue,  which  had  ever  been  the  bane  of  the  Chris- 
tian fortunes  in  Palestine.  The  Empress  lolanta  having 
died  in  giving  birth  to  a  son,  the  enemies  of  Frederic 
insisted  that  her  rights  to  the  Sovereignty  of  Jerusalem 
had  devolved,  notwithstanding  the  existence  of  her  child 
and  the  matrimonial  title  secured  by  Treaty  to  her  hus- 
band, upon  her  half-sister  Alice,   daughter  of  Isabella 
by  the   third   marriage  of  that    Queen  with    Henry  jot" 
Champagne.     Alice,  the  widow  of  Hugh  de  Lusignan, 
King  "of  Cyprus,  having  arrived*  on  the   Syrian   shore 
from  that  Island,  to  assert  her  title  to  the  throne  of  Pa- 
lestine, a  furious  Civil    war   commenced   between    her  Civil  war. 
partisans  and  those  of  Frederic.     If  the   former  were 
more  numerous,  their  advantage  was   counterbalanced 
by  the  fidelity  and  courage  with  which  the  Knights  of 
the  Teutonic  Order  defended  the  cause  of  their  national 
Monarch,  until  he  was  able  to  despatch  reinforcements 
to  his  officers.     The  revolt  of  Palestine  was  at  length 
composed,  and  the  Imperial  authority  restored,  chiefly 
by  the  good  offices  of  Pope  Gregory  IX.  during  the 
hollow  reconciliation  between  that  Pontiff  and  Frederic, 
which  had  followed  the  arrival  of  the  latter  in  Europe. 
But  the  dissensions  of  the  Christians  had   meanwhile 
prevented  any  union  offerees  for  their  common  security 
against   the   Infidels;  no  use  had  been  made  of  the 
season  of  pacification  obtained  by  Frederic's  Treaty  to 
improve  the  defences  of  the  Holy  Land  ;  and  finding 
the  strength  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  consumed  in  intes- 
tine  strife,  the  independent  Emirs  of  Syria  were    en-  u08*}.1  jes 
couraged  to  disclaim  any  share  in  the  Peace  which  the  fidels. 
Sultan    had  concluded,  and  began  to  renew  their  pre- 

proeeedings  is  given  ra  a  Letter  from  himself  to  Henry  III.  of 
England  in  Matt.  Paris,  (p.  300,  301.) 

*  It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  were  the  real  conditions  on 
which  Frederic  obtained  access  for  the  Christians  to  Jerusalem. 
The  Papal  party  laboured  to  deny  that  he  had  redeemed  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  hands  of  the  Infidels  ;  and  a  Letter  from  the 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  (also  in  Matt.  Paris,)  among  other  charges, 
accuses  him  of  having  left  the  sacred  places  in  their  possession. 
But  the  inveterate  hostility  which  the  Patriarch,  the  Templars  and 
Hospitallers,  and  other  Papal  adherents  in  Palestine,  as  well  as  in 
Europe,  bore  to  Frederic,  is  sufficient  to  deprive  their  statements 
of  all  credit  ;  and  his  own  public  Letter  declares  expressly  that  the 
Saracens  were  only  to  have   the  liberty  of  visiting  the  Temple  of 
Solomon  as  pilgrims  and  unarmed,  and  adding,  civitatem  Mierusa 
lem,  sicut  melius  unquam  fuit,  retedijicare  nobis  liceat  temndum  pac- 
tum.     He  further  states  that  he  had  given  orders  accordingly  for 
the  rebuilding  of  the  towers  and  walls  of  the  Holy  City  :  but  his 
intentions  were  evidently  frustrated  by  the   necessity  for  his  liasu 
return  to  Europe  ;  and  it  does   not  appear  that  any  attempt  was 
made  to  renew  them  by  the  resident  Christians  in  Palestine.     It  is 
observable,  however,  that  the  Musulman  version  of  the  Treaty  in 
Abulfeda  (ubi  supra)  contains  a  stipulation  that  the  fortifications  of 
Jerusalem  should  not  be  rebuilt. 
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History,  datory  hostilities  from  every  quarter.  In  one  of  these  in- 
cursions, they  surprised  and  slaughtered  a  body  of  several 
thousand  pilgrims  of  the  Cross  on  the  road  between 
Acre  and  Jerusalem  ;  and  upon  another  occasion  the 
Templars,  who  arrogated  to  themselves  the  right  of 
making  War  and  Peace  on  their  own  account,  were  de- 
feated, in  a  campaign  against  the  Emir  of  Aleppo,  with 
the  heaviest  loss  which  their  Order  had  suffered  since 
the  fatal  field  of  Tiberias.* 

Every  vessel  from  the  shores  of  Syria  now  brought 
to  Europe  the  intelligence  of  some  fresh  disaster,  and 
quickened  the  public  conviction  of  Christendom  that  a 
new  Crusade  was  indispensable  for  the  succour  of  the 
Holy  Land.     At  the  Council  of  Spoleto,  the  authority 
of  the  Church  was  again   exerted  to  promulgate   the 
necessity,  and  to  command  the  preparation,  of  another 
general  armament  against  the   Eastern  Infidels;  and 
the  Dominican  and  Franciscan  Friars  were  charged  by 
the  Pope  with  the  duty  of  preaching  the  Sacred  War,  and 
of  collecting  contributions  for  its  support.     But  the  pro- 
ceedings of  these  missionaries  neither  responded  to  the 
impatience   of  the  people,  nor  to  the  urgency   of  the 
Evasions  of  danger.     Instead  of  promoting  the  equipment  of  the 
the  Papal     thousands  of  warriors  who  assumed  the  Cross  at  their 
Court-         exhortations,   the  immense  sums  which  they  obtained 
for  the  service  were  either  absorbed  into  the  Papal  trea- 
sury.t  or  diverted,  in  shameless  disregard  of  their  own 
vows  of  poverty,  into  the  coffers  of  their  Orders  ;  and 
nearly  seven  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  without  any 
earnest  attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Pope  or  his  agents 
for  the  relief   of  Palestine.     The   expectations  of  aid 
which  were  held  out  to  the  Christians  in  the  East  during 
this  interval  served  only  to  hasten    the    ruin  of  their 
The  Chris-    affairs  :  for  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  in  rage  or  alarm  at  the 
tians  again  thick-coming  rumours  of  invasion  from  Europe,  resolved 
expelled       to   anticipate  its  object  ;  and  marching  an  army  into 

irom  Jeru-    paiestine,  he  once  more  expelled  the  Christians  from 
salem.  ,  ,        + 

Jerusalem.  + 

The  news  of  this  event  completed  the  indignation, 
which  the  dilatory  and  sordid  evasions  of  tire  Pope  and 
his  ministers  had  long  excited  in  Europe  :  and  the 
martial  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  Western  Chivalry 
was  too  ardently  roused  by  the  danger  of  the  Christian 
cause  in  the  East  to  be  longer  restrained  and  deluded 
from  its  object  by  the  selfish  and  avaricious  policy  of  the 
Papal  Court.  Despite  therefore  of  the  facilities  for 
commuting  their  vows  for  gold,  the  dissuasions,  and 
even  the  direct  prohibitions,  which  were  opposed  by 
the  Papal  authority  to  their  enterprise,  the  Nobles  of 
France  and  England,  who  had  now  taken  the  Cross, 
were  resolved  at  once  to  proceed  to  the  Holy  Land  ;  and 
in  the  latter  Kingdom  the  Crusading  Barons,  meeting 
at  Northampton,  solemnly  bound  themselves  to  each 
other  at  the  altar,  that,  lest  they  should  be  prevented 
from  their  design  by  any  pretext  of  the  Roman  See,  or 
cajoled  to  divert  their  arms  to  the  effusion  of  Christian 
blood  against  the  Pope's  enemies  in  Europe,  they  would 
within  the  year  lead  their  forces  direct  to  Palestine  § 

*  Sanutus,  Secreta  Fidelium  Crucit,  lib.  iii.  pars  xi.  c.  13.  Matt. 
Paris,  p.  374,  &c. 

f  Nee  tciri  polerat,  says  Matthew  Paris,  in  quam  abyssum  tanta 
vecunia,  quce  per  Papales  procuraliones  colligebatur.  e*t  demersa 
p.  339. 

t  Labbe,  Concilia,  vol.  xi.  p.  481.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  337—340, 
364,  365.  Sanutus,  ubi  supra. 

§  Matt.  Paris,  p.  461  —  463.  Et  ne  per  cavi/lat  iones  Romance 
Eccletia  honestum  votitm  eorum  impediretur.  .  .  .juraverant  om/iei, 
&c. 


THE  SIXTH 
CRUSADE 


The  French  Crusaders  were   the    earliest  to  reach  the 
Syrian    shores.      Thiband,   Count   of   Champagne, — a 
celebrated  Troubadour,  and  by  marriage  King  of  Na- 
varre,— the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the  Counts  of  Bretagne, 
Montfnrt,  and    Bar,  and   many  Barons  of  distinction, 
safely  landed    with    numerous   bands   of  followers    at 
Acre ;    and   offensive    warfare   was   immediately    com- 
menced against  the  Infidels,  by  an  advance  to  Ascalon. 
In  this  expedition  the  French  were  at  first  successful ; 
and  the  Count  of  Bretagne  with  his  followers  bursting  I.  Expedi- 
away  from  his  confederates  into  the  Musulman  territory  *jon  °* 
and  ravaging  it  to  the  gates  of  Damascus,  safely   re-  j^^s  to 
joined  the  army  with  immense  spoil.     But  there  was  paiestine. 
little  concert  in  the  operations  of  the   Crusaders ;  and       A.  ». 
the  example  of  the  Breton  Chivalry  soon  entailed  upon      1238. 
their  French  compeers  a  disastrous  defeat  near  Gaza, 
in   which,  during  a  similar   incursion,  the  Count  de 
Bar   and    other  Lords    were   slain,    and    Amoury    de 
Montfort  with  many  Nobles  and  Knights  made  captive. 
This  reverse  so  dispirited  the  King  of  Navarre,  that  he  Its  abortive 
retreated  with  the  whole  army  to  Acre  ;  and  thence  the  result- 
French  leaders,  accusing  the  Templars  and  Hospitallers 
of  having  deserted  them  in  their  need,  for  the   most 
part  returned  to  Europe.* 

Such  had  been  the  abortive  result  of  the  French  n.  Arrival 
Crusade,  when  Richard,  Earl  of  Cornwall,  brother  of  of  English 
Henry  III.,  landed  at  Acre,  accompanied  by  the  flower  (^ 
of  the  English  Chivalry.  The  renown  of  this  Prince  "hard,  Karl 
for  personal  prowess,  the  lineage  of  a  Plantagenet,  even  Of Cornwall, 
the  very  name  of  Richard,  which  he  bore  in  common 
with  his  uncle  of  the  Lion  Heart.t  all  seemed  at  his 
approach  to  inspire  confidence  into  the  Christians,  and 
to  strike  the  Infidels  with  terror.  On  his  arrival  in  Pa- 
lestine, he  seems  to  have  been  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Latin  Councils  and  forces  almost  by  acclamation ;  and 
the  weight  of  his  presence  was  immediately  felt  in  the 
intimidation  of  the  Musulmans.  He  found  that  the 
Templars  on  the  one  hand,  and  on  the  other  the  Hos- 
pitallers and  French  Crusaders,  had  concluded  dis- 
cordant Treaties  with  the  Emir  of  Karac,  a  vassal  of  the 
Court  of  Damascus,  and  with  the  Sultan  of  Cairo  ;  and 
his  first  act  was  to  demand  from  the  former  Chieftain 
the  fulfilment  of  a  promise  to  release  the  Christian  cap- 
tives who  had  been  taken  at  the  battle  of  Gaza.  On 
the  hesitation  or  inability  of  the  Emir  to  restore  these 
prisoners,  the  Earl  advanced  with  the  Christian  host  to 
Jaffa ;  and  this  single  movement  sufficed  to  obtain  all 
the  objects  of  the  war.  Both  the  Sultans  of  Damascus 
and  of  Egypt  hastened  to  negotiate  with  him  ;  and  so 
ably  did  he  avail  himself  of  the  dissensions  between 
these  Princes,  and  their  common  awe  of  his  name  and 
reputation,  that  he  eitorted  from  one  or  both  a  solemn 
and  absolute  cession  of  Jerusalem  and  the  greatest 
part  of  the  territory  of  which  the  Latin  Kingdom  in  its 

*  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  par*  xi.  c.  15.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  474 — 488. 
Abulfeda,  lib.  iv.  p.  448,  449. 

f  So  great  was  the  awe  inspired  by  the  achievements  of  Cceur  de 
Lion  in  the  Kast,that,  at  the  distance  of  half  a  century,  his  dreaded 
name  was  still  used  by  Musulman  women  to  hush  their  refractory 
children.  "  Be  quiet,  be  quiet,  here  is  King  Richard  coming  to 
fetch  you.''  And  if  a  horse  started  at  a  bush  or  a  shadow,  the  In- 
fidel rider  would  chide  his  steed  with  the  exclamation,  "  What ! 
dost  think  King  Richard  is  there?"  Joinville,  (Johnes's  Transla- 
tion,) p.  109.  So  also  says  Matthew  of  Westminster  of  the  respect 
obtained  among  the  Moslems  for  Richard  of  Cornwall  by  the  very 
memory  of  the  name  which  he  bore.  Caperunt  minis  prvdenliani 
ft  pntfntiim  Comtiit  forwttdarr,  turn  quia  hocnomen  tttckardut  adkue 
Surai-rnis  inimicum  ipsum  inlitutavil,  &C.  p.  304. 
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™j][V,  best  days  had  ever  consisted.     He  had  at  the  same 
time  the  satisfaction  of  receiving  from  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels  all  their  Christian  captives,  among  whom  were 
1204      thirty-three  Nobles,  many  Templars  and  Hospitallers, 
to    '     and  five  hundred  Knights  and  other  Crusaders  of  in- 
A>  Di       ferior  rank.    Finally,  having  remained  in  Palestine  until 
1291.      the  banner  of  the  Cross  was  once  more  planted  on  the 
?ho  re-        ruined  walls  of  Jerusalem,  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  then, 
leemsthe     and  not  before  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  quitted  the 
loly  Se-     shores  of  Palestine ;  and    in  his  homeward    progress 
through  the  States  of  Europe  was  everywhere  welcomed 
1940       w'^  h°nour  as  *ne  deliverer  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre.* 
State  of'          ^e   services   which  the  Earl   of  Cornwall  thus  ren- 
'alestine     dered  to  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine  did  not  perhaps 
fter  the      excel  in  degree,  and  closely  resembled  in  their  form, 
those  which  the   Emperor   Frederic   II.   had    accom- 
1  e'       plished  twelve  years  before.     But  the  English  Prince 
was  more  fortunate  than  the  German  Monarch  in  not 
haying  provoked  the  opposition  of  the  Papal  See,  or  the 
disaffection  of  the  Latin  Chieftains  of  Palestine ;  and 
while  Frederic  had  been   shunned  and  deserted  in  the 
East  by  the  sworn  champions  of  the  Cross,  and  was 
basely  defrauded  of  the  well-earned  fame  of  unassisted 
success  by  the  malice  of  his  enemies  in  Europe,  Richard 
had  been  aided  by  the  zealous   cooperation  of  the  Cru- 
sading Chivalry,  and  was  rewarded  with  the  undivided 
applause  and  gratitude  of  Christendom.    The  Templars, 
indeed,  both  before  and  after  his  departure  from  Pa 
lestine,  displayed  that  proud  and  factious  spirit  of  con- 
tention, which  forms  the  greatest  if  not  the  only  just  re- 
proach upon  the  memory  of  their  illustrious  Order.     To 
show  their  independence,  they  had  refused  to  become 
parties  to  the  late  Treaty  with  the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  and 
continued  their  hostilities  against  his  subjects  :  but  with 
this  exception,   unanimity   for    once   prevailed   in    the 
Christian  councils.    While  the  Patriarch  resumed  the  Ec- 
*_  clesiastical  charge  of  Jerusalem,  the  Hospitallers  under- 
sessed  by     to°k   at  their  own  cost  to  rebuild  the  fortifications  of 
the  Chris-    the   Holy  City;    and  the  government  of  Frederic,  as 
tians.  the   Feudal    Sovereign  of  Palestine,  was   established 

in  the  Capital  of  the  Kingdom. t  But  no  leisure  was 
afforded  for  the  completion  of  these  salutary  measures 
of  organization  and  defence  ;  and  the  recovery  of  Jeru- 
salem had  scarcely  been  achieved,  before  the  feeble 
Occasion  of  Latin  Kingdom  was  once  more  and  suddenly  over- 
its  final  loss.  whelmed  by  the  violence  of  one  of  those  tremendous 
tempests  of  Barbarian  war,  which  have,  in  various  Ages, 
overcast  and  desolated  the  face  of  Asia.  The  remote 
gathering  of  the  storm,  which  now  broke  upon  Palestine, 
must  be  observed  in  the  far  distant  plains  of  Tartary  ; 

and  before  we  hasten  to  the  term  of  the  present  Chapter 
Retrospect  ,    ,,    ,      ,     ,     .  .  ,.  •  ,     •. 

to  the  He-  we  snall  be  led,  by  no  unnatural  connection  with  its 
volutions  of  principal  subject,  to  take  a  brief  survey  of  the  Revolu- 
Asiaduring  tions  of  Asia  during  that  epoch  in  the  History  of  the 
World,  which  is  defined  by  the  commencement  and 
close  of  the  Crusades. 

Every  vicissitude  of  conquest,  which  afflicted  the  vast 
Continent  of  Asia  throughout  the  Middle  Ages,  had  its 
origin  among  those  restless  and  wandering  Tribes, 
\vliich  overspread  its  central  extent  from  the  frozen 


*  Sanutus,  uli  supra  el  c.  16.  Matt.  West.  p.  302—304.  Matt. 
Paris,  p.  479,  48G,  511,  also  p.  503—505.  The  pages  last  quoted 
contain  the  public  Despatch  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall  himself,  giving 
a  very  clear  and  interesting  account  of  his  conduct,  and  of  the 
Treaty  which  he  had  extorted  from  the  Infidels 

t  Matt.  Paris,  p.  534-513. 
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deserts  of  Siberia  to  the  banks  of  the  Indus,  and  from 
the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  frontiers  of  China. 
Under  various  appellations,  of  which  that  of  Tartars  is 
the  most  recent  and  familiar,  these  same  pastoral  and 
predatory  Nations  have  at  several  periods,  as  often  as 
some  master-spirit  has  arisen  to  impel  and  guide  their 
migrations,  burst  the  bounds  of  their  wild  native  regions, 
and  inundated  the  more  civilized  seats  of  mankind  with 
a  terrific  deluge.  From  this  source  had  successively 
swept  towards  the  West,  the  irruptions  of  the  Huns  at 
the  downfal  of  the  Roman  Empire;  of  the  Hungarians 
five  centuries  later;  and  of  the  Seljukian  Turcomans  in 
the  following  Age.  The  establishment  of  a  great  Em- 
pire,  embracing  Persia,  Syria,  and  Asia  Minor,  by  these 
Seljukian  Tartars,  and  the  terror  which  their  successes 
excited  in  the  Greek  Emperors,  have  already  been  re- 
lated among  the  proximate  causes  of  the  Crusades  ;* 
and  in  the  Ottoman  descendants  of  the  same  race,  after 
the  apparent  extinction  of  its  power  and  a  long  interval 
of  obscurity  in  the  mountains  of  the  Lesser  Asia,  we  are 
hereafter  to  discover  the  conquerors  of  Constantinople.! 
In  the  course  of  the  period  marked  by  the  Crusades,  all 
the  original  Dynasties  of  the  Seljukians  were  over- 
whelmed and  utterly  obliterated,  by  domestic  revolution 
or  foreign  violence.  On  the  aspect  of  Syria,  indeed, 
this  change  impressed  no  new  features  :  for  in  that 
Country  the  Turcoman  cavalry  was  continually  recruited 
by  fresh  swarms  from  the  pristine  seats  of  the  Nation  ; 
and  it  was  at  the  head  of  these  kindred  hordes  that 
Saladin  founded  his  Empire  on  the  common  subversion 
of  the  Atabec  Sovereignty  of  Damascus  and  theFatimite 
Khalifate  of  Egypt.  But  in  Persia  and  in  Asia  Minor 
or  lloum,  the  catastrophe  was  more  violent  ;  and  the 
ruin  of  the  Monarchies  founded  by  the  Seljukians  in 
those  Countries  \  was  among  the  desolating  effects  of  a 
new  and  mighty  irruption  from  the  furthest  recesses  of 
Tartary. 

About  the  first  years  of  the  XIHth  Century,  the 
formidable  name  and  victorious  progress  of  a  new  con- 
queror  and  nation  of  Tartarian  race  first  broke  upon  the 
astonished  World.  From  the  wide  upland  plains 
beyond  the  great  Eastern  Desert  which  extend  to  the 
Chinese  Wall,  issued  a  race  described  as  countless  in 
number,  and  as  more  horridly  inhuman  in  aspect  and 
spirit  and  more  utterly  devoid  of  all  civilization,  than 
any  of  the  destroyers  of  mankind  who  had  been  let  loose 
from  the  Tartarian  regions  to  desolate  the  earth.  Their 
earliest  appearance  in  authentic  History  is  under  the 
general  term  of  Moguls  ;  and  under  the  guidance  of  a 
leader,  whose  proper  designation  of  Temudgin  has 


*  See  vol.  xi.  p.  569,  570,  and  587  of  our  Historical  Division. 

f  The  Kharizmians,  from  whom  the  Ottomans  are  descended, 
were  in  fact  of  the  same  race  as  the  Seljukian  Turcomans,  but 
issued  two  centuries  later  from  their  native  plains.  After  their  ex- 
pulsion from  Persia  by  the  Moguls,  a  body  of  these  Kharizmian 
Turcomans  under  Soliman  Schah  sought  refuge  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
entered  into  the  service  of  the  Seljukian  Sultans  of  Roum  or  Ico- 
nium.  On  the  ruin  of  that  Dynasty  by  their  old  Mogul  enemies, 
the  Kharizmians  under  Othman,  the  grandson  of  their  original 
leader  Soliman,  preserved  an  independent  existence  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Bithynia  ;  the  remains  of  the  Seljukians  were  gathered  to 
the  same  standard ;  and  these  Turcoman  Nations  became  blended 
into  one  people,  and  known  in  History  by  the  name  of  Ottomans 
from  that  of  their  Kharizmian  Prince.  De  Guignes,  Hist.  Generate 
des  Huns,  ffc.  vol.  v.  p.  328—337. 

J  In  Persia  the  original  Dynasty  of  the  Seljukians  had  already 
been  supplanted  by  that  of  the  Sultans  of  Korasm  :  hut  the  con- 
querors, as  above  observed,  were  of  kindred  Turcoman  stock.  De 
Guignes,  vol.  ii.  lib  xiv. 
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almost  been  lost  in  the  national  title,  which  was  arro- 
gated for  his  grandeur,  of  Zingis  Khan,  or  the  mightiest 
of  lords.  He  was  the  son  of  a  Khan  who  had  reigned 
over  thirteen  hordes  ;  and  it  is  probable  that  the  immense 
masses  of  the  same  generic  features,  who  were  drawn 
to  his  standard  by  the  results  of  conquest  or  the  thirst 
of  rapine,  derived  their  common  term  of  Moguls  from 
the  original  distinction  of  his  own  Tribe.  The  early 
fortunes  of  a  barbarian  conqueror,  the  founder  of  his 
own  greatness,  are  always  obscure  ;  the  unlettered*  tra- 
ditions of  nomadic  Savages  must  be  equally  destitute  of 
authenticity  and  interest ;  and  we  may  at  once  dismiss 
the  tale  of  vicissitudes,  whether  fabulous  or  real,  which 
are  ascribed  to  the  youth  of  Zingis.  He  first  burst  the 
limits  of  his  native  Tartar  reign,  to  precipitate  his 

dismember-  myrja(js  upon  the  plains  of  China ;  the  Great  Wall 
proved  but  a  feeble  barrier  against  his  innumerable 
cavalry ;  and  after  a  desolating  warfare,  he  tore  five  great 
Provinces  of  the  North  from  the  huge  but  ill-cemented 
fabric  of  the  Chinese  dominion. 

The  complete  conquest  of  that  Empire  seems  only  to 
have  been  suspended,  by  a  diversion  which  was  given  to 
the  Mogul  arms.  The  murder  of  his  Ambassadors  by 
command  of  Mohammed,  the  Kharizmian  Sultan  of 
Persia,  afforded  Zingis  a  just  cause  of  war;  and,  tra- 
versing the  wide  expanse  of  Tartary,  he  descended  into 
Western  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  incredible  force  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  Moguls  and  Tartars.  On  the  great 
plains  which  are  intersected  by  the  Sihon  or  Jaxartes 
and  the  Oxus,  he  was  encountered  by  the  Turcoman 
Sultan  with  an  inferior  host  of  four  hundred  thousand 
men ;  and  in  the  stupendous  conflict,  the  victorious 
Moguls  slaughtered  nearly  the  half  of  their  enemies. 
This  success  laid  all  Persia  open  to  the  destroyers;  and 
stimulated  by  vengeance  to  even  more  than  their  ordi- 
nary inhumanity,  they  spread  a  frightful  devastation,  the 

vastated  by  effects  of  which  those  regions  have  perhaps  never  re- 
£us<  covered,  from  the  shores  of  the  Caspian  to  the  banks  of 
the  Indus.  The  Sultan  Mohammed,  flying  from  the 
storm  which  he  had  provoked,  found  an  inglorious 
safety  and  obscure  death  in  one  of  the  desert  islands  of 
the  Caspian :  but  his  valiant  son  Gelaleddin,  whose 
exploits  became  the  darling  theme  of  Persian  song,  still 
opposed  with  the  remnant  of  the  Turcoman  bands  a 
heroic  though  fruitless  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the 
victors.  In  many  a  well-sustained  combat,  his  long  re- 
treat to  the  banks  of  the  Indus  was  tracked  by  the  blood 
of  his  pursuers  ;  and  boldly  plunging  with  his  steed 
into  the  broad  and  rapid  current  of  that  river,  he  was 
suffered  by  the  admiration  which  his  prowess  extorted 
from  Zingis — the  only  trait  of  generosity  in  the  re- 
corded actions  of  the  Barbarian — to  escape  unmolested. 
The  Indus  was  for  a  season  the  term  of  Mogul  devasta- 
tion ;  and,  unable  to  command  the  further  progress  of 
his  satiated  hordes,  or  recalled  to  Tartary  by  a  revolt  of 
some  Chieftains  whom  he  easily  subjugated,  Zingis 
slowly  led  back  his  myriads,  laden  with  the  spoils  of 
Persia,  to  their  native  plains.  In  these  regions  he 
shortly  closed  his  destructive  career  by  a  natural  death, 
enjoining  his  children,  as  his  last  command,  to  com- 
plete the  conquest  of  the  Chinese  Empire.f 

*  Zingis  himself  could  neither  read  nor  write,  and  it  was  not 
until  the  lapse  of  near  a  century  that  the  traditions  of  his  life  were 
collected  by  order  of  a  Persian  Khan,  his  great  grandson.  De  la 
Croix.  Hixtoire  du  Grand  Genghizcan,  (Pans,  1716,)  p.  536 539. 

f  D'Herbelot,  Bibliotheque  Orientate,  Art.  Genghizvan,  Gelaled- 
din. De  la  Croix,  Hist,  du  Grand  Genghizcan,  passim.  De 
Guignes,  Hist.  G£n.  des  Huns,  vol.  iv.  lib.  xv. 
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This  injunction  was  imposed  upon  a  race,  to  whom 
repose   was   intolerable,  and    motion    and   rapine   the 
dearest  qualifications  of  life.     The  four  sons  of  Zingis — 
Octal,  Toushi,  Tooti,  and  Zagatai— were  the  inheritors 
alike  of  his  wild  genius  and  expansive  dominion  ;  and 
with   a  spirit  of  fraternal  or  prudential  concord,  more 
remarkable  than    their  native  ability,  the  latter  three 
were  satisfied  to  enjoy  dependent  Sovereignties  under 
their  brother  Octai,  who  was  elevated  by  their  consent 
to  a  general  supremacy,  under  the  title  of  Great  Khan,  Progress  of 
over  the  Mogul  and  Tartar  Nations.     By  these  sons  of  the  Mogul 
Zingis  and  their  immediate  successors,  the  Mogul  arms  a""»uni] 
were  carried  from  the  shores  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  to  the  g^8suc 
banks  of  the  Euphrates,  the  Danube,  and  the  Vistula; 
in  little  more  than  half  a  century  they  had  conquered  or 
overrun  nearly  all  Asia  and  no  inconsiderable   portion 
of  Europe  ;  and,  at  the  close  of  the  period  embraced  in 
this   Chapter,  their  descendants   reigned   over  China, 
Tartary,  Persia,  Russia,  and  Siberia.     The  total  subju- 
gation of  the  first  of  these  Countries  was  reserved  for  I.  Final 
Kublai,  one  of  the  grandsons  of  Zingis:   but  of  the  two  ° 

Empires  into  which  it  had  been  divided,  the  Northern, 
already   dismembered   during  the   life  of  Zingis,   was 
completely  swallowed  up  in  the  Mogul  dominion  five 
years  after  his  death.     Other  enterprises  suspended  the 
fate  of  the  Southern  Dynasty  of  the  Chinese  for  about 
forty  years;   and  when  Kublui  had  achieved  its  full  and 
extinction,  the   unity  of  the  Mogul  power  was  already 
broken  by  the  separation  of  its  vast  branches.     Mean- 
while the  race  of  Zingis  were  seated   on  independent 
thrones  in  Russia,  Western  Tartary,  and  Persia.    Only  II.  Subju- 
eight  years   after  his  death,  another  of  his  grandsons, 
Batou,  was  intrusted  by  the  Great  Khan  Octai  with  the 
command  of  a  host  of  five  hundred  thousand  Moguls 
for  the  invasion  of  Russia.     In  the  resistless  progress  of 
such  swarms,  the   Princes  of  that  devoted  land  were 
overwhelmed  ;    the  country  devastated,  its  Capitals  of 
Moscow  and   Kiow  burnt  to  ashes ;    the  rude  national 
independence  destroyed  ;  and  the   Mogul  yoke  perma- 
nently fastened  on  the  people   for  two  hundred  years. 
With  continued  violence,  the  Tartar  invasion  swept  over 
Poland,  Hungary,  and  the  circumjacent  regions,  from 
the  shores  of  the  Baltic*  to  those  of  the  Euxine  and  Hungary, 
Adriatic.    In  the  battle  of  Legnitz,  the  Duke  of  Siberia,  &c. 
the  Teutonic  Order,  and  the  Polish  Palatines  were  routed      A-  u- 
with   tremendous  slaughter;   in   a  single   conflict  the      1242. 
King  of  Hungary,  Bela  IV.,  was  so  utterly  defeated  tha? 
he  abandoned  his  realm  to  its  ruin.     Amidst  the  con-  Terror  and 
sternation  of  Christendom,  Germany  and  perhaps  all  resistance 
Western   Europe  was  only  saved  by  the  firmness  and  of  Christen- 
energy  with  which  the  Emperor  Frederic  II.  exhorted  dom' 
its  Princes  and  Chivalry  to  arm  for  the  general  defence 
against  a  common  and  merciless  enemy.t  The  progress 

*  A  singular  example  of  the  effect  of  the  Mogul  conquests  has 
been  noticed  by  Gibbon,  from  a  passage  in  Matthew  Pans,  p.  398. 
The  destruction  caused  by  the  approach  of  the  Moguls  to  the 
Baltic  prevented  the  inhabitants  of  that  coast  from  sending  their 
vessels  m  1238  to  England  to  take  in  cargoes  of  herrings  ax  usual ; 
so  that,  as  there  was  no  exportation,  forty  or  fifty  of  those  fish  sold 
for  a  shilling.  '•  It  is  whimsical  enough,''  as  the  Historian  observes, 
"  that  the  arms  of  a  Khan,  who  reigned  in  China,  should  have 
affected  the  price  of  fish  in  the  English  market :"  but  the  passage 
is  also  curious,  as  illustrating  the  existence  of  a  regular  herring 
fishery,  and  of  so  active  a  commercial  intercourse  between  England 
and  the  North,  in  that  early  Age. 

f  See  the  version  of  his  Circular  Letter  in  Matthew  Paris,  p. 
496 — 498,  addressed  to  the  Kin<j  of  England,  and  exhorting  him 
as  well  as  other  Princes,  by  the  arguments  of  a  common  Religion 
and  danger,  to  unite  in  despatching  succours  for  the  defence  of  the 
frontiers  of  Germany — vtlut  Chrisiianorum  januam. 


Russia. 
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of  the  Moguls  was  first  arrested  by  the  gallant  defence 
of  a  few  Knights  and  soldiers  in  the  Austrian  city  of 
Neustadt,  by  their  own  distrustful  ignorance  of  the  art 
of  sieges,  and  probably  by  respect  for  the  experienced 
prowess  and  superior  skill  of  the  gathering  Chivalry  of 
the  West.  From  its  first  obstruction  at  Neustadt,  the 
huge  inundation  of  Tartar  warfare  began  slowly  to  re- 
cede, and  at  last  rolled  back  its  waves  to  the  Deserts  of 
Asia.* 

The  state,  meanwhile,  of  the  Mogul  power  in  the  cen- 
tral expanse  of  that  quarter  of  the  Globe — which  in  the 
triple  partition  of  the  Dynasty  of  Zingis  formed  the 
Empire  of  Western  Tartary — may  be  overlooked  in  its 
uninteresting  obscurity  :  but  the  second  invasion  and 
conquest  of  the  Southern  regions  of  Asia  had  some 
effects,  more  important  and  durable,  upon  the  aspect  of 
the  civilized  world.  The  permanent  subjugation  of 
Persia  was  the  work'of  Holagou,  a  third  mighty  victor 
among  the  grandsons  of  Zingis.  That  Kingdom  was 
again  bravely  defended  by  the  hero  Gelaleddin,  who,  on 
the  first  withdrawal  of  the  Moguls  to  their  native  plains, 
had  returned  from  India,  and  resumed  the  possession  of 
his  ruined  throne.  But  his  efforts  were  again  fruitless 
against  the  innumerable  Tartarian  swarms;  and  after 
sustaining  a  contest  of  eleven  years  and  the  vicissitudes 
of  fourteen  great  battles,  he  closed  a  career,  which  was 
worthy  of  a  better  termination,  by  a  sluggish  old  age 
and  an  inglorious  death  in  the  fastnesses  of  Turkestan. 
After  the  subjection  of  Persia,  the  crowning  triumph  of 
Holagou  was  the  capture  of  Bagdad,  the  extinction  of 
the  once  splendid  Khalifate  of  the  Abassides,  and  the 
death  of  the  last  Sovereign  Pontiff  of  a  Religion,  which 
the  idolatrous  conquerors  were  at  a  subsequent  period  to 
embrace  and  extend.  The  feeble  Mostasem,  the  re- 
presentative of  the  Ion  %  line  of  Khalifs,  who  boasted  their 
descent  from  the  kinsman  of  Mohammed,  and  who  had 
reigned  in  Asia  for  five  Centuries,  was  hunted  from  his 
throne,  and  murdered  by  command  of  Holagou;  and 
with  him  expired  the  union  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
supremacy,  long  become  indeed  more  nominal  than  real, 
which  the  reverence  of  the  Moslem  world  had  constantly 
recognised,  and  the  ambition  of  usurpers  had  as  per- 
petually violated,  in  the  family  of  their  Prophet.  While 
the  Turcoman  Dynasty  of  Persia  and  the  Abassidan 
Khalifate  were  thus  finally  swept  away,  the  ravages  of 
the  same  tempest  spread  over  Asia  Minor  and  Arme- 


*  A  lively  picture  of  the  terror  of  Christendom  at  the  progress  of 
the  Tartars  is  afforded  by  many  passages  and  letters  in  the  History 
of  the  Monk  of  St.  Alban's :  especially  in  p.  487,  496—498,  538— 
540,  and  Additamenta,  p.  1128—1131.  A  frightful  estimate  of  the 
numbers  of  a  Tartar  host  is  given  in  the  assertion,  that  it  covered 
twenty  days' journey  in  length  and  fifteen  in  breadth!  One  de- 
scription— which,  it  is  curious,  (p.  539.)  was  obtained  from  an  out- 
lawed Englishman,  who  had  wandered  Eastward  from  Palestine, 
fallen  among  those  Barbarians,  and  entered  Europe  with  them  'as 
interpreter — accurately  presents  the  genuine  lineaments  of  the  Mon- 
golian race.  Habent  autem  pectora  dura  et  robustn,  fades  macras 
et  pallidas,  scapulas  rigidas  et  erectas,  nasos  distortos  et  breves, 
menta  proeminentia  et  acuta,  superiorem  mandibulam  humilem  et 
profundam,  denies  tangos  et  raros,  palpebras  a  crinibut  usque  ad 
nasum  protensas,  oculus  inconstantes  et  nigros,  aspectus  obliquos  et 
torvos,  &c.  Their  ferocity  could  hardly  be  exaggerated,  for  assuredly 
they  spared  neither  age,  sex,  nor  condition ;  yet  their  cannibalism, 
though  asserted  by  eye-witnesses,  and  easily  credited  throughout 
Europe,  may  be  doubted.  Victi  quoque  non  supplicant,  et  vincentes 
non  parcttnt,  is  the-  emphatic  evidence  of  a  war  of  extermination ; 
and  their  very  women,  warlike  and  ferocious  as  themselves,  were 
wooed  for  their  powers  of  destruction.  Et  quce  melius  pugnat,  con- 
tvoitnbilior  habetur.  p.  1131. 


nia,  and  approached  the  confines  of  Syria.  In  the 
former  Country,  the  Seljukian  Dynasty  of  Roum  was 
overwhelmed  in  the  deluge  of  Mogul  invasion  ;  the 
Christian  Principalities  of  Armenia  shared  the  same 
fate;  and  it  was  only  some  unexplained  change  of 
course  in  the  barbarian  movements,  rather  than  any 
foreign  resistance  opposed  to  their  progress,  that  delayed 
their  appearance  on  the  shores  of  the  Bosphorus  and  the 
Mediterranean.* 

But  even  the  secondary  consequences  of  their  victories 
were  fatal  to  the  Christian  power  in  Syria;  and  we  are 
recalled  to  the  History  of  the  Crusades  by  the  effects 
of  their  conquest  of  Persia.  When  the  fall  of  Gelaled- 
din  dispersed  the  Turcoman  or  Kharizmian  hordes  which 
he  had  gathered  to  his  standard  for  the  defence  of  his 
realm,  one  of  these  Tribes,  flying  before  the  Moguls,  in 
the  second  year  after  the  recovery  of  Jerusalem  by  the 
Earl  of  Cornwall,  approached  the  frontiers  of  Palestine 
with  the  purpose  of  demanding  a  settlement  in  Egypt. 
Alarmed  at  their  appearance,  the  Sultan,  to  divert  such 
unwelcome  guests  from  his  own  States,  and  irritated 
against  the  Christians  by  some  unprovoked  hostilities  of 
the  Templars,  advised  them  to  establish  themselves  in 
Palestine ;  and  guided  by  an  Egyptian  Emir  with  a 
body  of  his  master's  troops,  Barbacan,  the  Kharizmian 
Chief,  entered  the  Holy  Land  at  the  head  of  twenty 
thousand  cavalry.  The  ruined  defences  of  Jerusalem 
had  not  yet  been  sufficiently  restored  to  sustain  a  siege  ; 
the  City  was  abandoned  by  the  Knights  of  the  Military 
Orders  on  the  approach  of  the  invaders  ;  and  the  savage 
Kharizmians,  bursting  into  the  place,  made  a  horrid  and 
indiscriminate  massacre  of  all  the  remaining  inhabitants. 
By  the  rapacious  or  wanton  fury  of  these  Barbarians, 
both  Christian  and  Moslem  sanctuaries  were  profaned 
and  pillaged  with  equal  alacrity ;  the  very  sepulchres 
were  violated,  the  remains  of  the  dead  disinterred  and 
rifled ;  and  the  most  sacred  and  valuable  relics  of 
Jerusalem  involved  in  a  general  destruction. t 

To  arrest  the  progress  of  invaders  more  fierce  and 
inhuman  than  any  by  whom  Syria  had  previously  been 
desolated,  the  Christian  Chivalry  made  common  cause 
with  the  Moslems  of  Damascus,  Aleppo,  and  Ems ;  and 
the  Sultans  of  all  those  territories  sent  succours  to 
the  Knights  of  the  Military  Orders.  But  the  united 
force  of  these  confederates  was  still  inferior  to  that  of 
the  Egyptians  and  Kharizmians ;  and  when  the  rash 
exhortations  of  the  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  induced  the 
Knights  to  hazard  a  battle,  they  suffered  a  terrible 
defeat.  Their  Syrian  allies  were  routed  and  dispersed  ; 
the  Grand  Masters  both  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple 
fell  on  the  field  ;  and  of  the  whole  Christian  Chivalry 
only  twenty-six  Hospitallers,  thirty-three  Templars,  and 
three  Teutonic  Knights,  escaped  from  the  general 
slaughter.:}:  Tiberias,  Ascalon,  and  other  fortresses  of 
the  Latin  Kingdom,  successively  fell,  either  carried  by 
storm  or  abandoned  to  the  victors ;  the  whole  Country 
was  left  a  prey  to  their  ravages ;  and  the  remains  of 
the  Christian  Chivalry  and  inhabitants  shut  themselves 
up  in  their  last  stronghold  of  Acre.  By  subsequent 

*  The  foregoing  narrative  of  the  conquests  of  the  Moguls  under 
the  successors  of  Zingis  has  been  abridged  chiefly  from  DeGmg: 
vol.  iv.  lib.  xvi.— xix.  &c.  with  references  to  the  more  modern  ta 
Gibbon,  ch.  Ixiv. 

f  Matt.  Paris,  p.  546—549,  556—558.     Makrisi,  ^m  Joii 
Johnes's  Translation,)  vol.  ii.  p.  235. 

J  Matt.  Paris,  p.  557. 
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dissensions  between  the  Egyptians  and  Kharizmians, 
Palestine  was  delivered  from  the  presence  of  the  latter  ; 
the  Moslems  of  Syria  and  Egypt  felt  the  necessity  of 
reuniting  to  crush  intruders  so  destructive  ;  the  Bar- 
barians^after  capturing  Damascus,  were  utterly  defeated 
in  a  general  engagement  by  the  Sultan  of  Egypt ; 
their  leader  Barbacan  was  slain  ;  and  their  whole  horde 
was  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  or  driven  back  upon  the 
Eastern  Deserts.  But  this  expulsion  of  the  Kharizmians 
produced  no  relief  to  the  Christian  cause  in  Palestine. 
The  Holy  Sepulchre  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  the 
Necessity  Syrian  or  Egyptian  Infidels  ;  the  Latin  Kingdom  had 

°ffartT  a£ain  wel1  n'Sh  dwindled  into  the  si"S'le  fortress  of 
Europe^™  Acre;  and  the  extremity  to  which  its  defenders  were  re- 
its  deliver-  duced,  once  more  suggested  to  the  martial  and  religious 
ance.  feelings  of  Europe  the  necessity  of  a  new  Crusade.* 

The  design  of  this  sacred  enterprise  was  ratified,  as 
usual,  in  a  General  Assembly  of  the  Latin  Church ;  and 
at  a  Council,  which  was  convoked  at  Lyon  for  this 
among  other  purposes  by  Pope  Innocent  IV.,  it  was  re- 
ciUf  Lyon"  solved  that  a  Crusade  should  be  preached,  and  all  tem- 
'  A  D  '  Poral  wars  suspended  for  four  years  throughout  Christen- 
dom. The  troubled  state  of  Germany  and  Italy,  and 
the  renewed  quarrel  between  the  Emperor  Frederic  II. 
and  the  Papacy,  seem  to  have  prevented  the  mission- 
aries of  the  Holy  War  from  meeting  with  much  success 
in  those  Countries  :  but  the  effects  of  their  preaching 
extended  to  remoter  regions,  and  Haco,  King  of  Norway, 
assumed  the  Cross. f  It  was  in  France  and  England, 
however,  that  the  flame  of  enthusiasm  was  most  ardently 
and  effectually  rekindled,  chiefly  through  the  example  of 
Louis  IX.,  whose  character  was  almost  equally  revered 
by  both  Nations;  and  on  the  intelligence  of  whose  pur- 
pose, William  Longsword,  (the  former  Crusading  com 
panion  of  the  Earl  of  Cornwall,)  with  the  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  Walter  de  Lacy,  and 
many  other  English  Nobles  and  Knights,  vowed  to  serve 
under  his  standard.  The  Norwegian  Monarch  having 
been  diverted  from  his  enterprise  by  some  unexplained 
causes,  the  prosecution  of  the  Holy  War  was  abandoned 
to  the  Chivalry  of  France  and  England  ;  and  the  events 
of  the  Seventh  Crusade  are  confined  to  the  expedition  of 
St.  Louis  and  his  Insular  auxiliaries. J 

ofLouis'lX  ^e  preparations,  the  armament,  and  the  departure 
ot  France  of  the  French  King  and  his  troops  for  the  East,  have 
with  his  already  been  related  in  the  History  of  his  reign. §  In 
army  on  the  Cyprus,  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  expedition,  where 
Crusade.  Louis  was  joined  by  a  long  array  of  the  Baronage 
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*  Matt.  Paris,  ubi  supra  el  599,639.  Joinville,  p.  209— 211. 
and  Makrisi,  (ibid.)  p.  236—238. 

f  Matt.  Paris,  p.  643. 

J  Our  sufficient  guide,  for  the  events  of  the  Seventh  Crusade,  will 
1*  that  good  Knight,  John,  Lord  de  Joinville,  Grand  Seneschal  of 
Champagne,  the  faithful  companion  of  St.  Louis,  and  actor  in  the 
scenes  which  he  describes,  whose  Memoirs  have  been  enriched,  both 
by  the  notes  and  dissertations  of  Du  Cange,  and  by  extracts  from 
(such  Arabian  MSS.  as  illustrate  the  subject  before  us.  The  text  of 
our  contemporary  National  Historian,  Matthew  Paris,  will  also, 
however,  supply  some  notices  of  the  share  of  the  English  Crusaders 
in  the  expedition.  But  the  perfect  good  faith  which  breathes  through 
the  narrative  of  the  Marshal  of  Champagne,  the  affection  with 
which  he  describes  the  virtues  and  cherishes  the  memory  of  the  ex- 
cellent Prince  whom  he  followed,  and  the  unaffected  simplicity 
with  which  he  confesses  every  emotion  of  a  spirit,  too  truly  I 'rave 
for  concealment  of  its  fears,  and  too  pious,  with  all  his  superstition, 
not  to  claim  our  respect,  altogether  give  a  charm  and  value  to  his 
lively  relation,  which  is  scarcely  to  be  found  in  any  other  authority 
of  the  times,  and  fill  the  realities  of  chivalric  adventure  with  more 
delightful  and  moving  interest  than  all  the  creations  of  romance. 

§  Vide  ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  708—710,  of  our  Historical  Divinan. 


of  France  with   their  Knights  and   men-at-arms, — and 
amongothers  by  the  Noble  Historian  of  the  Holy  War*  — 
eight   months   were  consumed,  with  little  necessity   or 
prudence,  it  should  seem,  before  the  congregated   host 
finally   proceeded  to    its  destined  scene  of  action.     In 
imitation  of  the  plan   of  the  Fifth  Crusade,  Egypt,  as 
the  principal  seat  of  the  Moslem  power,  was  again   se- 
lected   for   the   theatre   of  operations,    the   capture    ot 
Damietta  for  the  first  enterprise  of  the  war;  and  by   a 
strange  blindness  or  fatality,  the  very  errors  which  had  jllva!.jou  ,(1 
entailed  destruction  thirty  years  before  upon  a  Christian  Egypt. 
army  on  the  same  shores,  were  now  faithfully  copied  or 
repeated.     The  armament  with  which  Louis  sailed  from 
the  shores  of  Cyprus  covered  the  sea  with  eighteen  hun- 
dred vessels  great   and    small,    and  contained  full  two 
thousand  eight  hundred  Knights  with  their  horses  and  an 
attendant  cavalry  of  six  or  seven  thousand  men-at-arms, 
and  a  force  of  infantry  which  has  been  variously  estimated 
at  from  fifty  to  above  one  hundred   thousand.!    But 
a  violent  tempest,  blowing  from   the  Egyptian  coast,  so 
dispersed  this  immense  Armada  that,  when  the  French 
King  made  the  port  of  Damietta,  he  had   not  with  him 
above  seven  hundred  Knights.     The  numerous   forces 
of  the  Sultan  lined  the  shore,  and  so  awed  and  astounded 
the  French  by  their  imposing  array,  and  the  clang  of 
their  trumpets  and  kettle-drums,  that  the  counsellors  of 
Louis  advised  him  to  defer  his  landing   until  the  junc- 
tion of  his  absent  Knights :  but  the  gallant  Monarch, 
who  dreaded  a  continued  exposure  of  his  armament  to 
the  perils  of  the  sea  much  more  than  the  numbers  of  the 
Infidels,  resolved  on  an  immediate  attack  ;  and  himself, 
in  complete  armour,  with  his  shield  pendent  from  his 
neck,  his  lance  on  his  wrist,  and  the  Oriflamme  borne 
before  him    leaping  into  the  waves  breast  high,  was 
among  the  foremost  who  reached   the  shore.     The  Mu- 
sulmuns  were  so  panic-stricken   at  the  boldness  of  the 
Christian  debarkation,  that  they  not  only  fled  from    the 
strand,  but  abandoned  the  city  of  Damietta,  though   it 
had  been  furnished  with  a  numerous  garrison,  and  was  j)^,-^ *' 
more  strongly  fortified  than  when  in  the  former  Crusade  j,y  lne 
it  had  sustained  a  siege   of  eighteen  months.     Before  French, 
the  Infidels  fled,  however,  they  set  fire  in  many  places      A.  n. 
to  the  trading  quarter  of  Damietta,  which  with  much      1249. 
valuable  merchandise? was  utterly  consumed;  and   the 

*  Nothing  can  be  more  touching,  than  Joinville's  expressions  of 
his  feelings,  on  quitting  bis  native  land  and  kindred  on  so  di.-tant 
and  perilous  an  enterprise.  "  But  as  I  was  journeying  from  Blie- 
court  to  St.  Urban,  I  was  obliged  to  pass  near  to  the  Castle  of  Join- 
ville,  1  dared  never  turn  my  eyes  that  way  for  fear  of  feeling  too 
great  regret,  and  lest  my  courage  should  fail  on  leaving  my  two 
fine  children,  and  my  fair  castle  of  Joinville  which  I  loved  in  my 
heart"  His  descriptions  always  bring  the  scene  before  our  eyes. 
'•  They  all  with  a  loud  voice. *ang  the  beautiful  hymn  of  f>m 
Creator  from  the  beginning  to  the  end ;  and  while  they  were 
hinging,  the  mariners  set  their  saiU  in  the  name  of  God.  Instantly 
after,  a  breeze  of  wind  filled  our  sails,  and  soon  made  us  lose  sight 
of  land,  so  that  we  saw  only  sea  and  sky,"  &c.  p.  118 — 1 19.(Johne»'s 
Translation.)  His  naive  reflection  immediately  afterwards  on  the 
prudence  of  carrying  a  good  conscience  to  sea,  we  have  elsewhere 
quoted. 

•{•  If  an  Arabian  Historian  may  he  credited,  Louis  afterwardn  de- 
clared to  one  of  the  officers  of  the  Egyptian  Sultan  that  he  had 
landed  with  nine  thousand  Knights,  five  thousand  horse,  and  one 
hundred  and  thirty  thousand  foot,  including  workmen  and  servants. 
See  Arabic  Extracit  appended  to  Joinville,  p.  262.  BU*  this  is 
doubtless  an  exaggeration  of  Moslem  vanity  ;  and  a  passage  in 
Makrisi,  (ibid.  p.  254.)  which  estimates  the  whole  force  at  seventy 
thousand  men,  is  probably  much  nearer  the  truth. 

J  In  consequence  of  this  destruction  of  merchandise,  the  booty 
captured,  although  Damietta  had  long  been  the  emporium  of  Egypt, 
was  small,  not  exceeding  six  thousand  livres  in  value  ;  and  Loui» 
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History.  French,  astonished  at  their  own  success,  took  posses- 
sion of  the  deserted  city,  and  impatiently  awaited  the 
arrival  of  the  remainder  of  their  scattered  armament.* 

The  Crusaders,  however,  soon  discovered  that  it  was 
no  more  than  a  transient  panic  which  had  delivered 
Damietta  into  their  hands ;  and   they  themselves  were 
shortly  besieged  within  its  walls  by  the  army  of  the  Sul- 
tan.    The  throne  of  Egypt  was  at  this  epoch  filled  by 
of thTcm-  NedJmeddin»   grandson   of    Saphadin,   brother  of  the 
»ade.  great  Saladin,  a  Prince  of  courage  and  ability  ;  who,  on 

intelligence  of  the  meditated  invasion  of  the  French, 
had  been  recalled  from  his  career  of  conquest  in  Syria 
to  the  defence  of  his  Kingdom ;  and  who.  though 
afflicted  with  a  mortal  disease,  had  succeeded  in  reach- 
ing the  banks  of  the  Nile  some  time  before  the  Chris- 
tian descent.  His  first  act,  on  learning  the  flight  of  the 
garrison  of  Damietta,  was  to  punish  fifty  of  their  officers 
with  the  death  which  their  cowardice  deserved  :  his  next 
to  hasten,  ill  as  he  was,  to  the  scene  of  danger,  assume 
the  personal  command  of  all  the  levies  of  Egypt,  which 
he  summoned  to  his  standard,  and  invest  on  all  sides 
the  Christian  position.  The  gathering  numbers  of  the 
Infidels  already  began  to  straiten  Louis  and  his  followers 
in  Damietta,  when  their  anxiety  was  relieved  by  the 
junction  of  those  parts  of  their  expedition  which  had 
been  dispersed  on  the  voyage  from  Cyprus  and  driven 
into  Acre,  together  with  a  body  of  English  Nobles  and 
Knights,  under  William  Longsword.  Notwithstanding 
the  arrival  of  these  reinforcements,  however,  much  time 
was  lost  in  mischievous  inaction  at  Damietta,  interrupted 
only  by  skirmishes  with  the  Infidels ;  and  the  Cru- 
sading host  fell  into  licentious  excesses  and  disorders,  f 
which  their  victorious  leader  wanted  either  power  or 
energy  to  repress,  and  to  which  their  pious  Historian 
does  not  hesitate  to  ascribe  the  wrath  of  God  and  the 
subsequent  ruin  of  their  enterprise-^ 

Advance  of      At  length  it  was  resolved  to  advance  to  Cairo  ;  and  the 

the  French  Christian  army  began  to  ascend  the  branch  of  the  Nile  from 

Damietta1   Damietta  towards  that  Capital.§     The  march  along  the 

bank  of  the  river,  notwithstanding  the  resistance  of  the 

Moslems,  was  suscessfully  though  slowly  accomplished 

incurred  great  obloquy  by  appropriating  the  whole  of  it  to  himself, 
contrary  to  ''  the  good  and  ancient  customs  "  observed  in  the  Holy 
Land,  by  which  one-third  of  all  spoil  went  to  the  King,  and  the 
remaining  two-thirds  were  shared  among  the  Crusaders.  To  this 
act,  which  seems  strangely  at  variance  with  the  usual  conduct  of  so 
scrupulous  an  observer  of  justice  as  the  "  good  Saint,"  Joinville 
says  he  was  instigated  by  the  ill  advice  of  a  Prelate  and  the  assent 
of  his  Council,  p.  126. 

*  Joinville,  p.  116— 128.  Makrisi,  p.  238— 242.  See  also  several 
Letters  in  Matthew  Paris  from  the  Count  d'Artois,  the  Master  of  the 
Templars,  and  others,  announcing  the  capture  of  Damietta.  Ad- 
ditamenta,  p.  1090—1094. 

f  After  describing  the  debaucheries  of  the  Nobility,  Joinville  adds, 
Et  le  commun  peuple  se  print  a  forcer  et  violer  femmes  et  flits. 
Dont  de  ce  advint  grant  mal.  Cur  il  failut  que  le  roy  en  donnait 
cangie  (was  obliged  to  wink)  a  tout  plain  de  sesgenset  officiers.  Car 
ain»i  que  le  bon  roy  me  di»t,  il  trouve  jusques  a  ung  gect  de  pierre 
pres  et  a  i'entour  de  son  paveillon  plmieurs  bordeaux,  que  ses  gens 
ttnoient.  Ed.  Paris,  1668,  p.  32. 

»  Joinville,  p.  128—132.     Matthew  Paris,  p.  664. 

§  There  is  an  inexplicable  tale  in  Joinville  of  the  treacherous 
conduct  of  the  Sultan,  who  sent  five  hundred  horse  to  guide  the 
Christian  army,  and  thus  led  his  enemies  into  a  snare  !  The  French 
were  enjoined  not  to  injure  any  of  these  Musulmans,  who,  however, 
suddenly  turned  upon  the  Templars  in  the  van,  attacked  them  by 
surprise,  and  were  immediately  cut  to  pieces  by  that  fiery  Chivalry. 
It  seems  inconceivable  that  the  "good  King"  should  have  been 
gulled  by  so  clumsy  a  stratagem,  and  may  rather  be  suspected  that 
the  Infidels  were  deserters,  who  were  sacrificed  to  some  suspicion  of 
the  impetuous  Templars,  p,  132 
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as  far  as  Mansonra  :  but  with  the  capture  of  that  town 
commenced  the  disasters  of  the  Crusade.  At  the  head 
of  the  flower  of  the  French  and  English  Chivalry,  the 
Count  d'Artois,  one  of  the  brothers  of  Louis,  being  de- 
tached to  effect  the  passage  of  the  Ashmoum  canal* 
near  that  place,  rashly  pursued  the  flying  Infidels  into 
the  town,  without  deigning  to  listen  to  the  experienced 
counsel  of  William  Longsword  and  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Templars,  to  await  the  support  of  the  main  body 
of  the  army.  The  conduct  of  the  French  Prince  was 
marked  by  the  same  vaunting  temerity  which,  in  so 
many  previous  and  subsequent  combats  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  led  the  National  Chivalry  of  France  into  headlong 
destruction.  Stung  by  his  insolent  reproaches,  Long- 
sword and  his  English  brethren,  the  Masters  of  the 
Temple  and  Hospital,  with  the  Knights  of  both  Orders, 
vied  with  the  French  in  the  blind  precipitation  of  their 
valour :  they  burst  into  the  town  of  Mansoura ;  and 
when  the  fury  of  their  charge  had  thrown  the  whole  body 
into  confusion,  they  were  enveloped  in  the  place  by  the 
rallying  Infidels,  and  totally  routed.  The  Count  d'Ar- 
tois himself,  the  author  of  the  calamity,  William  Long- 
sword and  the  Master  of  the  Templars,  the  victims  of  iiis 
presumption,  and  a  host  of  other  gallant  Knights,  were 
all  slain  on  the  spot,  or  grievously  wounded ;  the  Master 
of  the  Hospitallers  fell  alive  into  the  enemy's  hands ; 
and  the  remnant  of  the  band  were  rescued  from  the 
same  fate  only  by  the  advance  of  the  main  army  under 
the  King  himself,  who,  after  performing  prodigies  ot 
personal  valour,  succeeded  in  compelling  the  Moslems 
to  relire.t 

This  equivocal  victory  was,  however,  without  ad- 
vantage to  the  Christians  ;  and  their  critical  position  only 
served,  on  the  contrary,  to  inspire  new  confidence  inio 
the  Infidel  host.  Nedjmeddin  himself  was  now  dead, 
having  lately  expired  under  the  incurable  malady  against 
which  his  spirit  had  bravely  striven  :  but  his  death  was 
carefully  concealed  until  the  arrival  of  his  son  and  suc- 
cessor Touran-Shah  in  the  Moslem  camp  ;  the  govern- 
ment was  administered  by  the  Sultana  in  the  name  of 
her  deceased  lord;  and  the  functions  of  a  commander- 
in-chief  were  skilfully  performed,  and  the  courage  of 
the  troops  sustained,  by  Bibars,  General  of  the  Mame- 
lukes, who  himself,  in  the  sequel,  seized  the  sceptre 

*  We  omit  a  long  account  in  Joinville  of  some  unavailing  efforts 
of  the  French,  under  cover  of  their  chas-ckatails,  or  wooden  towers, 
to  throw  a  causeway  over  the  canal  of  Ashmoum.  These  machines, 
aa  fast  as  they  were  built,  the  Infidels  destroyed  with  the  Greek  fire, 
of  the  appalling  effects  of  which  the  brave  Knight  gives  a  woful 
description.  The  whole  passage  (p.  134 — 138)  forms  a  valuable  illus- 
tration of  Middle  Age  warfare  ;  but  is  unimportant  to  our  present 
narrative,  as  the  French  were  unsuccessful  in  all  their  efforts,  and 
were  at  last  enabled  to  pass  the  canal  only  by  the  treason  of  a  Be- 
douin, who  betrayed  to  them  the  existence  of  a  ford  through  the 
current.  But  it  may  be  observed  as  a  curious  fact  that,  throughout 
the  operations  of  this  disastrous  campaign,  the  superiority  oi°  the 
Orientals  over  the  Latins  in  martial  science  is  very  evident. 

f  Joinville,  p.  132—148.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  672—680,  685.  Makrisi, 
p.  245 — 248.  For  the  relation  in  the  text  of  the  part  taken  by  the 
English  Crusaders  in  the  calamitous  action  of  Mansoura,  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Monk  of  St.Alban's.  Joinville,  from  respect  probably 
to  the  memory  of  the  Count  d'Artois,  has  passed  in  silence  over  the 
tale  of  the  fatal  rashness  by  which  that  Prince  brought  such  ruin  on 
the  Crusading  cause,  and  has  omitted  the  name  of  Longsword  among 
the  victims  of  his  presumption.  It  is  more  remarkable  that,  from 
whatever  cause,  the  good  Seneschal  has  never  once,  we  believe,  di- 
rectly noticed  the  share  of  the  English  in  the  Crusade;  and  a  single 
observation  that  Louis  assigned  a  certain  post  to  "  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  and  the  Nobles  beyond  seas  his  allies,"  (p.  139.)  is  the 
only  passage  in  which  he  deigns  to  record  the  presence  or  services 
of  these  foreign  auxiliaries  among  his  Countrymen. 
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History.  which  he  was  worthy  of  wielding.  On  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Sultan,  the  Egyptian  galleys  on  the  Nile  were 
drawn  overland  from  above,  and  launched  below,  the 
Christian  camp ;  the  communication  of  the  French  army 
with  Damietta  was  thus  cut  off;  and  through  precisely 
the  same  imprudence,  and  probably  on  the  very  ground 
on  which  the  host  of  the  Fifth  Crusade  had  been  en- 
closed between  the  canal  of  Ashmoum  and  the  river, 
Louis  and  his  army  were  now  intercepted.  In  this  situa- 
tion, famine  and  a  pestilence,  the  consequences  of  un- 
wholesome diet,*  soon  made  frightful  ravages  in  the 
Christian  camp  ;  a  further  advance  was  impossible  ;  and 
after  a  period  of  calamitous  inaction,  broken  only  by  the 
assaults  of  the  Infidels,  and  some  vain  overtures  of  Peace, 
no  other  resource  remained  for  the  enfeebled  and 
wretched  army  of  the  Crusaders  than  to  attempt  a  re- 
treat to  Damietta.  But  this  movement  was  the  signal 
of  universal  disorder  and  rout;  the  Musulmans  broke 
into  the  camp  and  murdered  the  abandoned  sick ;  their 
galleys  cut  off  all  the  fugitives  who  endeavoured  to  escape 
down  the  river ;  the  troops  who  marched  by  land  were 
overwhelmed  by  the  innumerable  cavalry  of  the  Sultan  ; 
and  Louis  himself,  who,  though  sinking  under  the 
same  illness  as  the  rest  of  the  army,  had  remained  with 
the  rear  guard,  and  discharged  all  the  duties  of  a  de- 
voted commander  and  valiant  soldier,  fell,  in  a  state  of 
helpless  exhaustion  from  disease  and  wounds,  into  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  Infidels.  His  surviving  brothers, 
Charles  and  Alfonso,  Counts  of  Anjou  and  of  Poitiers, 
together  with  all  his  Nobility  and  Knighthood,  who  es- 
caped the  first  slaughter  of  the  onset,  shared  his  fate  : 
but  no  mercy  was  shown  by  the  Infidels  to  the  soldiery 
and  others  of  inferior  condition ;  and  of  the  Christians  of 
all  ranks  there  fell  on  this  fatal  occasion,  either  slain 
in  the  field  or  massacred  in  cold  blood,  at  the  lowest 
computation,  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men.f 

The  situation  of  even  the  captive  King  and  his  Nobles 
was  for  some  time  extremely  critical,  and  their  ultimate 
safety  was  placed  in  imminent  hazard,  by  a  domestic 
revolution  in  Egypt  which  almost  immediately  followed 
the  Moslem  victory.  The  new  Sultan,  Touran  Shah,  is 
accused  by  the  Oriental  writers,  of  debauchery,  fa- 
vouritism, and  cruelty :  but  it  is  only  certain  that  his 

*  "  You  must  know  that  we  eat  no  fish  the  whole  Lent  but  eel 
pouts,  which  is  a  gluttonous  fish,  and  feeds  on  dead  bodies.  From 
this  cause,  and  from  the  bad  air  of  the  country,  where  it  scarcely 
ever  rams  a  drop,  the  whole  army  was  infected  by  a  shocking  dis- 
order, which  dried  up  the  flesh  on  our  legs  to  the  bone,  and  our 
skms  became  tanned  as  black  as  the  ground,  or  like  an  old  boot 
that  has  long  lain  behind  a  coffer.  In  addition  to  this  miserable 
disorder,  those  affected  by  it  had  another  sore  complaint  in  the 
mouth  from  eating  such  fish,  that  rotted  the  gums,  and  caused  a 
most  stinking  breath.  Very  few  escaped  death  that  were  thus 
attacked  "  &c.  Joinville,  p.  159.  "The  disorder  1  spoke  of  very  soon 
increased  so  much  in  the  army,  that  the  barbers  were  forced  to  cut 
away  very  large  pieces  of  flesh  from  the  gums,  to  enable  their  pa- 
tients to  eat.  It  was  pitiful  to  hear  the  cries  and  groans  of  those  on 
whom  this  operation  was  performing ;  they  seemed  like  to  the  cries 
of  women  in  labour,  and  I  cannot  express  the  great  concern  all 
felt  who  heard  them."  p.  162. 

9J  J™»e'p-149v>-17°i:.^att-.Pari8'P-685-686.  Makrisi,p. 
V?r  £  ,?  numbers  whlch  perished  in  this  retreat  and  capture 
t  the  Crusading  host,  it  is  as  usual  diflBcult  to  estimate.  Join- 
ville is  silent  on  this  point ;  Makrisi  says  one  hundred  thousand, 
doubtless  an  exaggeration ;  but  it  appears  that  not  one  of  the  Crusa- 
ders,  except  the  garrison  of  Damietta,  escaped,  and  of  the  Chris- 
tian captives  in  Egypt,  afterwards  released,  the  numbers  are 
declared,  with  uncommon  precision  by  the  same  Arabic  Historian, 
p.  254.  to  have  been  only  twelve  thousand  one  hundred  men  and 
ten  women. 
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impolitic  conduct  alienated  the  affections  of  the  formida-      Sequel 
ble  bands,  whose  services  under  Bibars  had  been  mainly      of  the 
instrumental  in  achieving  his  triumph  over  the  Christian    ( 
invaders.     These  troops,  whose  renown    is  so  familiar 
to  European  ears  under  the  designation  of  Mamelukes, 
had  been  organized  by  the  late  Sultan  Nedjmeddin,  and 
had  proved  themselves  the  firmest  support  of  his  throne. 
Their  ranks  had  been  originally  filled,  as  they  continued 
ever  after  to  be  recruited,  by  slaves,  principally  of  the 
hardy  Turcoman  stock,  purchased  at  an  early  age,  and  Rise  of  the 
educated  in  the  camp  :  but  their  fidelity  to  the  House  of  Mamelukes, 
their  founder  expired  with  his  death  ;  and  they  now  re- 
volted and  murdered  his  son.  With  Touran  Shah  ended 
the  Curdish  dynasty  which,  commencing  with  the  great 
Saladin,    had  reigned  in  Egypt  and  Syria  for  eighty 
years  ;  under  Sultans  who  sprang  from  their  own  ranks, 
the  Mamelukes  held  independent  possession  of  those 
Countries  for  nearly  a  century  and  a  half,  until  their  no- 
minal subjection  to  the  Turkish  power;  and  it  has  been 
reserved  for  our  Age  to  witness  the  final  extinction  of 
their  bands.* 

By  Touran  Shah,  the  King  of  France  had  at  first  Ransom 
been  treated  with  generosity  ;  and  a  negotiation  for  his  ^of  ju* "• 
ransom  and  that  of  his  followers  was  speedily  concluded :  ^j  his 
but  not  until  some  menaces  of  torture  had  been  ineffec-  Nobles. 
tually  tried  on  the  brave  spirit  of  Louis  to  obtain  the 
surrender  of  the  Christian  fortresses  in  the  Holy  Land. 
It  had,  however,  been  agreed  that  he  should  yield  up 
Damietta  as  the  price  of  his  own  liberty,  and  pay  a  sum 
of  gold,  equal  in  French  money  to  four  hundred  thou- 
sand livres,  for  the  deliverance  of  his  army:  when  the 
murder  of  the  Sultan  suspended  the  fulfilment  of  the 
Treaty.  In  the  subsequent  confusion,  Louis  and  his 
Nobles  narrowly  escaped  deathf  from  the  fanaticism  of 
some  of  the  Moslem  Chieftains :  but  more  humane  or 
avaricious  suggestions  finally  prevailed  in  their  councils; 
and  the  completion  of  the  Treaty  was  resumed.  Finally, 
Damietta  was  surrendered  by  its  French  garrison  in 
exchange  for  the  persons  of  the  King  and  his  Nobles ; 
the  Templars  were  reluctantly  compelled  to  make  a  loan 
from  the  treasures  in  their  galleys  to  complete  the  re- 
quired discharge  of  the  first  instalment  of  the  pecuniary 
ransom  ;  and  Louis,  with  the  sad  remnant  of  the  proud 
host  which  had  debarked  at  Damietta,  bade  adieu  to  the 
shores  of  Egypt  \ 

On  their  liberation,  the  greater  number  of  the  sur-  Lonis  pro- 
viving  Nobles  with  their  followers  gladly  availed  them-  S^s  *° 
selves  of  the  plea,  that  the  disasters  and  sufferings  which  rale8tine- 
they  had  already  undergone  were  a  sufficient  acquittance 
of  their  Crusading  vows ;    and  abandoning  all  idea  of 
further  service  in  the  sacred  cause,  they  sailed  direct  for 
France.     But  the  religious*  and  chivalrous  scruples  of 
their  King  were  less  easily  satisfied.      His  devotional 

*  For  the  origin  of  the  Mamelukes,  see  Joinville,  p.  1 56.  Makrisi, 
p.  244,  with  Du  Cange's  note,  &c. 

f  Joinville  himself,  when  a  party  of  Saracens  with  drawn 
swords  and  menacing  aspects  entered  the  galley  in  which  he  was 
confined,  imagined  that  his  last  hour  was  come.  "  With  regard 
to  myself,  I  no  longer  thought  of  any  sin  or  evil  I  had  done,  but 
that  I  was  about  to  receive  my  death :  in  consequence  I  fell  on 
my  knees  at  the  feet  of  one  of  them,  and  making  the  sign  of  the 
cross,  said,  '  Thus  died  St.  Agnes.'  Sir  Guy  d'Ebelin,  Consta- 
ble of  Cyprus,  knelt  beside  me,  and  confessed  himself  to  me ;  and 
I  gave  him  such  absolution  as  God  was  pleased  to  grant  me  the 
power  of  bestowing ;  but  of  all  the  things  he  had  said  to  me,  when 
I  rose  up,  I  could  not  remember  one  of  them."  p.  176. 

J  Joinville,  p.  170— 184.  Matt  Paris,  p.  686—689.  Makrisi, 
p,  251—255. 
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History,  feelings,  and  his  sensitive  conviction  of  the  disgrace 
with  which  defeat  and  captivity  had  sullied  his  arms,* 
equally  impelled  him  to  continue  his  efforts,  in  the  hope 
of  achieving  some  happier  enterprise  for  the  redemption 
of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the  recovery  of  his  fame.  He 
therefore  proceeded  to  Acre,  and,  after  some  hesitation 
in  his  counsels,  announced  a  settled  purpose  to  remain 
in  Palestine,  and  to  employ  whatever  treasures  and 
forces  he  could  still  supply  or  raise  in  the  defence  of  the 
Christian  garrisons. f  During  four  years  he  perse- 
vered in  this  design  :  unable  indeed  with  his  exhausted 
resources  and  scanty  levies  to  perform  any  signal  action  ; 
yet  still  reluctant  to  return  ingloriously  to  his  native 
Realm.  As  the  whole  force  which  he  succeeded  in  as- 
sembling under  his  standard  during  this  long  period 
never  amounted  to  above  four  thousand  men,  he  was 
prevented  from  pursuing  any  offensive  operations  against 
the  Infidels :  but  his  treasures  were  lavishly  expended 
in  refortifying  Jaffa,  Caesarea,  and  Sidon,  and  in  making 
great  additions  to  the  strength  of  Acre  ;  and  his  presence 
and  exertions  not  only  deserved  and  obtained  the  grati- 
tude of  the  Christian  Chivalry  and  People  of  Palestine, 
but  contributed  to  suspend  for  forty  years  the  fall  of  the 
last  bulwarks  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  on  the  Syrian 
shore.J 

Among  the  circumstances  which  favoured  his  labours 
and  protected  the  weakness  of  the  Christians,  may  be 
numbered  the  dissensions  of  their  enemies.  The  usurp- 
ation of  the  Mamelukes,  and  the  struggle  of  their  leaders 
for  the  possession  of  the  Egyptian  throne,  had  encou- 
raged the  revolt  of  Damascus  under  a  Sultan,  the  rela- 
tive of  the  murdered  Khalif  of  Cairo  ;  a  furious  Civil 
war  between  the  Moslems  of  Egypt  and  Syria  inter- 
rupted their  assaults  upon  the  Christians;  and  both 
parties  sought  either  to  gain  the  alliance  or  to  avert  the 
hostility  of  the  French  King.  Louis  profited  by  their 
mutual  fears  and  jealousies  to  obtain  from  the  Mame- 
luke rulers  of  Egypt  the  release  of  all  the  surviving 
Christian  captives  whom  he  had  left  in  that  Country, 
and  a  remission  of  the  moiety,  which  was  still  unpaid, 
of  the  stipulated  ransom  for  his  army.  He  received 
a  promise  even  of  the  cession  of  Jerusalem  itself; 
and  the  intelligence  of  the  Moslem  dissensions  and  of 
his  successful  negotiations  again  excited  the  hopes  of 
Europe  for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  and  the 
re-establishment  of  the  Latin  Kingdom.  But  these 
sanguine  expectations  were  blighted  by  the  conclusion 
of  Peace  between  the  Egyptian  and  Syrian  Infidels ;  and 
their  reunited  forces  were  immediately  turned  against 
the  Christians.  The  ravage  of  the  Latin  territory  by  a 
Theirdisap-  combined  army  of  various  Moslems  under  the  Sultan  of 
pointment.  Damascus,  and  their  advance  to  the  gates  of  Acre,  at 

*  Rex  autcm  apud  Achon  tnslis  rcmantit  et  inglorius,  jurans  in 
oordit  amaritudine  maximd,  quod  nunquam  in  dulcem  Franeiam  sic 
confusus  remearet.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  690. 

•f  Among  the  Nobles  who  had  remained  with  him  was  the  faith- 
ful Seneschal  of  Champagne,  who  had  originally  maintained  his 
train  of  Knights  at  his  own  expense,  but  having  lost  every  thing  in 
Egypt,  was  now  compelled  to  become  the  stipendiary  soldier  of  the 
King.  "When,  however,  his  first  term  of  hired  service  expired,  and 
Louis  proposed  a  new  pecuniary  engagement :  "  I  replied,"  says 
Joinville, "  that  I  was  not  come  to  him  to  make  such  a  bargain ;  but 
I  would  offer  other  terms :  which  were  that  he  should  promise 
never  to  fly  into  a  passion  for  any  thing  1  should  say  to  him,  which 
was  often  the  case,  and  I  engaged  that  I  would  keep  my  temper 
whenever  he  refused  what  I  should  ask."  The  good  Saint  laugh- 
ingly assented  to  these  quaint  and  cheap  conditions.  Joinville, 
p.  205. 

t  Joinville,  passim,  p.  184—224. 


Revived 
hopes of the 
Christians. 


last  revealed  to  Louis  the  vanity  of  his  fondest  aspi-  Sequel 
rations  and  the  utter  hopelessness  of  ultimate  success.  of  the 
The  Infidels  indeed  retired  without  attempting  the  cap-  Crusades, 
ture  of  the  strong  Christian  fortresses ;  and  by  their 
retreat  Louis  remained  at  liberty  to  withdraw  without 
dishonour  from  the  suspended  contest.  The  news  of  his 
mother's  death,  by  which  his  Kingdom  was  left  without 
a  Regent,  quickened  his  increasing  desire  to  escape 
from  a  scene  of  continued  disappointment  and  mortifi- 
cation, and  justified  the  announcement  of  his  purpose 
to  return  to  France.  The  Clergy  and  Barons  them- 
selves of  the  Latin  Kingdom  perceived  and  acknowledged 
that  his  prolonged  residence  could  not  be  attended  with 
any  advantage ;  and  offering  him  their  humble  thanks 
and  praise  for  the  great  good  and  honour  which  he  had 
conferred  on  Palestine,  they  gratefully  counselled  him 
to  think  rather  of  ensuring  his  safe  passage  to  Europe 
than  of  continuing  among  them.  Louis  accepted 
their  advice,  and  adopted  a  measure  so  congenial  to 
his  altered  wishes,  and  so  necessary  to  the  welfare  of 
his  Kingdom.  Embarking  at  Acre,  he  reached  France  Return  ot 
A  -i  i  j  u  i  •  i  Louis  to 

after  a  perilous  voyage,  marked  by  more  than  one  trial  France. 

of  his  brave  and  generous  nature,  and  of  which  the  par-      A<  D4 
ticulars  have  already  been  recorded  in  our  pages.*     It     1254. 
was,  however,  but  in  shame  and  sorrow  that  he  aban- 
doned the  cause  still  dearest  to  his  pious  feelings;  and  cioseofthe 
he  closed  the  Seventh  Crusade  with  the  melancholy  re-  Seventh 
flection  and  self-reproach,  which  even  the  consciousness  Crusade, 
of  his  own  virtuous  intentions  could  not  assuage,  that 
he  had  in  vain  sacrificed  his  Chivalry  and  People  to 
defeat  and  destruction ;  and  that  in  exchange  for  the 
best  blood  and  treasures  of  his  Kingdom,  he  had  been 
able  to  accomplish  nothing  either  worthy  of  his  name, 
or  suitable  to  the  general  honour  and  service  of  Chris- 
tendom.-j' 

The  residence  of  St.  Louis,  however,  in  Palestine  had  State  of  Pa- 
at  least  put  some  check  upon  the  eruption  of  those  bitter  !?8tme  aftel 
feuds  among  the  Christians  themselves,  which  had  ever  tu*e  ^nhe 
been  the  bane  of  their  cause,  and  which  broke  out  anew  French 
immediately  after  the  departure  of  their  Royal  leader.  King. 
Among  the  most  turbulent  and  irreconcilable  commu- 
nities of  the    Latin    State,   were   the  colonies  of  the 
three  Maritime  Italian  Republics,  and  the  Military  Or- 
ders.    In  their  insolent  disdain  of  all  control  by  the  local 
government  of  the  Feudal  Kingdom,  the  Venetians,  the 
Genoese,  and  the  Pisans  extended  their  pernicious  spirit 
of  commercial  and  political  rivalry  from  Europe  to  the 
Syrian  shore ;  openly  fought  with  each  other  in  every 
seaport  of  Palestine  for  the  possession  of  exclusive  pri- 
vileges and  quarters ;  and  even  violated  the  sanctity  of 
Christian  Churches  by  impious  and  bloody  struggles  for  War  be- 
their  occupation.     With    more  flagrant   dereliction   of  tween  the 
duty,  the  Religious  Chivalry  of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  ^ 
forgot  their  vows  in  the  indulgence  of  their  mutual  an^ 
hatred ;  and  employed  in  their  fierce  rivalry  the  arms,  ta]_ 
which  they  had  sworn  to  use  only  in  the  common  ser-      A. 
vice  of  the  Cross.     To  decide  their  quarrel,  the  two 
Orders  drew  out  their  forces  in  the  field  for  a  general 
and  formal  engagement ;  the  prowess  or  numbers  of  the 
Hospitallers  prevailed  ;  and  so  sanguinary  and  merciless 
was  the  encounter,  that  of  all  the  militia  of  the  Temple 
then  serving  in  the  Holy  Land,  scarcely  one  Knight 
escaped  the  carnage.     From  every  Commandery  of  the 
Temple  in  Europe  the  most  strenuous  exertions  were 


*  See  ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  7 12,  of  our  Historical  Division. 
f  Joinville,  ubisupra.    Matt.  Paris,  p.  698,  720,  727,  766. 
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made  to  despatch  its  effective  members  to  Palestine, 
both  for  the  purpose  of  replenishing  the  vacant  posts  of 
their  slaughtered  brotherhood,  and  of  inflicting  a  signal 
vengeance  upon  the  Hospitallers ;  and  nothing  short 
of  a  war  of  extermination  was  meditated  between  the 
two  Orders :  when  their  deadly  feud  was  suddenly  smo- 
thered under  the  overwhelming  violence  of  a  new  tem- 
pest of  Musulman  invasion,  which  threatened  to  bury 
them  with  the  whole  Christian  State  under  a  common 
ruin,  and  awoke  them  to  the  duty  or  necessity  of  uniting 
their  exhausted  forces  against  the  general  enemy.* 

After  a  revolutionary  period  of  disorder  and  blood- 
shed, Bibars,  styled  also  Al  Bonducdari  or  Bondocdar, 
the  same  Mameluke  Chieftain  who  had  distinguished 
his  ability  in  the  defence  of  Egypt  against  St.  Louis, 
was  raised  by  the  suffrages  of  his  fellow-soldiers  to  the 
throne  of  that  Kingdom ;  and  had  now  commenced  an 
enterprising  reign  of  seventeen  years,  which  proved 
nearly  fatal  to  the  remains  of  the  Christian  power  in 
Palestine.  No  sooner  had  he  consolidated  his  authority 
in  Egypt  than  he  carried  his  arms  into  Syria,  reduced 
the  Musulman  States  in  that  Country  into  subjection, 
and  poured  the  united  forces  of  the  Infidels  into  the 
Christian  territories.  In  the  open  field,  the  numbers  of 
the  invaders  rendered  all  resistance  to  their  ravages 
hopeless:  but  the  few  and  scanty  garrisons  of  the  Latins 
made  a  gallant  and  desperate  defence;  the  Military 
Orders  gave  many  a  noble  example  of  heroism  ;  and  by 
that  singular  admixture  of  religious  constancy  with 
every  fierce  and  unholy  passion  which  distinguished 
their  times  and  their  associations,  the  same  men  who 
had  so  lately  stained  their  swords  with  the  blood  of 
their  Christian  brethren,  now  vied  with  each  other  only 
in  the  generous  devotion  of  their  lives  to  the  common 
cause,  and  in  the  inflexible  preference  of  martyrdom  to 
apostasy.  Upon  one  occasion,  the  last  of  ninety 
Hospitallers  who  had  defended  Azotus  died  in  the 
breach:  on  another,  the  Prior  of  the  Templars  with 
his  companions,  who  had  been  reduced  to  extremity  and 
surrendered  Saphoury  on  a  capitulation  which  Bibars 
treacherously  violated,  were  offered  the  alternative  of  a 
cruel  death  or  instant  conversion  to  Islamism,  and  una- 
nimously sealed  the  sincerity  of  their  Faith  with  their 
blood.  But  all  the  heroic  efforts  of  the  two  Orders 
failed  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  Infidels,  or  to  awaken 
the  timely  sympathy  and  succour  of  Europe.  In  the 
course  of  a  few  years,  not  only  the  inland  castles  of  the 
two  Orders,  but  Casarea,  Laodicea,  Jaffa,  and  many 
maritime  fortressses  successively  fell  before  the  Ma- 
meluke arms ;  and  the  capture  of  Antioch,  and  the  ex- 
tinction of  its  Latin  Principality,  which  throughout  the 
vicissitudes  of  the  Crusades  had  hitherto  preserved  an 
obscure  and  uninteresting  existence,  completed  the  tri- 
umph of  Bondocdar.  The  fall  of  Antioch,  which  was 
basely  surrendered  without  resistance,  was  attended  by 
the  massacre  of  ten  or  even  forty  thousand  Christians ; 
above  one  hundred  thousand  more  were  sold  into  sla- 
very ;  and  the  once  proud  Capital  of  Syria  was  aban- 
doned to  desolation  and  solitude,  t  Acre  was  preserved 

*  Matthew  Paris,  p.  846,  who  describes  in  strong  terms  the 
events  of  the  unnatural  warfare  between  these  devoted  Champions 
of  the  Cross,  and  the  purpose  with  which  the  Templars  in  Europe 
hastened  to  the  Holy  Land,  prupter  ultionem  horribilem  hottiliter 
in  Hospitalarios  retribuendam. 

•f-  Eo  anno,  says  Rishanger,  the  continuator  of  the  Chronicle  of 
St.  Alban't,  Soldanus  Babylonia:  vattatd  Armenid  Antiocham, 
**am  ,te  famotioribus  orbit  civitatibvt  abslu/it  Chrittianis,  et  tarn 
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from  the  same  fate  only  through  the  succour  of  the  King     Sequel 
of  Cyprus,  and  the  destruction  of  the  Egyptian  navy  by    _oi ' 
the  elements ;  and  at  this  juncture  the  fall  of  that  last 
Christian  bulwark  on  the  Syrian  coast  was  suspended 
for  twenty  years  by  an  expiring  effort  of  the  Crusading 
spirit.* 

The  appalling  intelligence  of  the  dreadful  catastrophe 
which  had  extinguished  the  Christian  State  of  Antioch 
roused  the  Papal  Court  from  a  long  and  selfish  apathy 
to  the  affairs  of  the  East ;  and  the  unabated  zeal  with  THE 
which  Louis  IX.  of  France  had  already  contemplated  a  EIGHTH 
renewal  of  his  pious  services  on  the  imaginary  cause  of  AND  LAST 
Heaven,  was   now  quickened   by  the  apprqbation   gfCmu»AB«. 
Clement  IV.     The  abortive  share  of  the  Royal  Saint  in  Undertaken 
the  EIGHTH  AND  LAST  CROSADH,  and  his  death  before  £"  Louis 
Tunis,  have  already  been  related  in  the  History  of  his  ix.  to  the 
Reign  ;f  nor  need  we  dwell  further  in  this  place  on  the  CoastofTu- 
circumstances  of  an  expedition,  of  which  the  object  was  Ilis 
entirely  diverted  from  the  relief  of  Palestine.     In  the 
defence  of  a  Land  and  a  Cause  which,  during  two  Cen 
turies  had  continually  exercised  the  valour,  and  prodi- 
gally wasted  the  blood,  of  the  Chivalry  of  Christendom, 
the  last  successful  exploits  of  heroism  were  reserved  for 
an  English  Prince,  the  descendant  of  those  illustrious 
Houses  of  Normandy  and  Plantagenet,  whose  prowess 
had  so  often  been  signalized  on  the  same  ensanguined 
field.     Prince  Edward, \  the  future  Monarch  of  Eng- 
land, accompanied  by  his  faithful  consort  Eleanor,  and 
attended  by  his  kinsman  Edmund  Crouchback,  Earl  of 
Lancaster,  four  other  Earls,  four  Barons,  and  a  gallant 
but  slender  train  of  Knights  and  soldiers  which  did  not 
exceed  one  thousand  men,  had  joined  the  French  army 
in  Africa  before  the  death  of  Louis  IX. ;  and  the  aban- 
donment of  the  Crusade  by  their  allies,  which  followed 
that  event,  might  have  absolved  the  small  English  force 
from  the  prosecution  of  their  vows.     But  their  valiant 
and   magnanimous  leader,   swore  that,   though  every 
other  follower  should  desert  him,  he  would  still  proceed 
to  Palestine  attended  only  by  his  groom  ;§  his  spirit 
was  emulated  by  every  English  heart ;  and  alter  refresh- 
ing their  strength  during  the  winter  in  Sicily,  he  sailed 
in  the  Spring  with  his  gallant  band  to  Acre.|| 

The  arrival  of  Edward  in  that  port  once  more  re-  Arrival  of 
kindled  the  hopes  of  the  desponding  Latins ;  and  the  Prince  Ed- 
long  memory  of  the  prowess  of  Cosur  de  Lion  had  still  v*"1/^ 
retained  sufficient  influence  in  the  East  to  appal  the  withhisfol- 
spirit  of  the  Moslems  at  the  intelligence,  that  another  lowers  at 
hero  of  the  Lionhearted  race  approached  to  uphold  the  Acre, 
banner  of  the  Cross.     The  Sultan  Bondocdar,  who  had      A.  D. 
carried  his  ravages  to  the  gates  of  Acre,^T  immediately      1271. 

virit  ifuam  mulirribui  interemptit,  in  solitudinem  ipsam  seduxit. 
P.  857.  It  may,  however,  be  doubted  whether  its  total  depopulation 
is  to  be  understood  literally. 

*  Sanutus,  Secret.  Fidel.  Crvcit,  lib.  in.  pars  xii.  c.  6,  ad  part 
xiv.  c.  3.  De  Guignes,  Hitt.  Gin.  del  Hunt,  &c.  lib.  xxi.  pattim. 

t  See  ch.  Ixxvi.  of  our  Hiitorical  Division,  p.  715—718. 

J  For  an  account  of  the  motives  and  preparations  of  the  English 
Prince  for  undertaking  this  Crusade,  and  of  his  departure  for  the 
theatre  of  action,  see  the  conclusion  of  the  Reign  of  his  Father, 
Henry  III.,  in  ch.  Irai.  p.  43,  of  our  Hittorical  Divition. 

§  Juravit  toltto  juramento  per  tanguinfm  Domini,  inqutent;  Qiiam- 
vit  omnei  commilitiones  et  patriota  met  me  deterant,  ego  tamen, 
Fowino  cuttode  palvfridi  mei,  (tic  enim  vocabatur  curator  equi  nu,) 
inlrabo  Tholomaidam.  Rishanger,  Contin.  Matt.  Paris,  p.  859. 

||  Rishanger,  p.  858,  859.  Malt  Westminster,  (Ed.  Francofurti, 
A.  D.  1601,)  p.  400.  Chronica  de  Matirot,  (apudGdeet  Fell,  vol.  iii.) 
p.  241.  C/ironicvn  Thomae  Wikes,  p.  94.  Chronica  Walteri 
Hemmgtbrd,  p.  590.  (Both  in  Gale,  vol.  ii.) 

^f  Both  Rishanger  and  Matthew  of  Westminster  (vbi  tuprti) 
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History,    retired  in   discouragement  at  the  repoit;  the  broken 
remains  of  the  Latin  Chivalry  of  Palestine   eagerly  ga- 
thered around  the  standard  of  Plantagenet ;  ami  though 
the  total  force  which  the  Christian  State  could  muster, 
including  his  English  followers,  did  not  exceed  seven 
thousand  men,  Edward  boldly  marshalled  this  scanty 
army  for  offensive  hostilities  against  the  Infidels.     Ad- 
vancing from  Acre,  his  achievements  justified  the  gene- 
i'a  tliTlioly  ra'  expectation  both  of  his  enterprising  courage  and  of 
Land.          his  military  skill.     His  first  exploit,  the  surprise  and 
defeat  of  a  large  body  of  the  Musulman  forces  in  the 
field,  was  succeeded  by  the  assault  of  Nazareth  ;  and 
in  the  dreadful  slaughter  which  preceded  and  followed 
the  capture  of  that  city,  he  equally  emulated  the  chi- 
valric   valour  and  the  fanatical  cruelty  of  the   earlier 
champions  of  the  Cross.*     But  the  reduction  of  Naza- 
reth closed  his  brief  career  of  victory ;  his  English  fol- 
lowers fell  rapid  victims  to  the  Syrian  climate ;  and  the 
hero  himself  was  already  stretched  on   a  sick  couch, 
when    he  narrowly  escaped  death  from  the   poisoned 
Narrow        dagger  of  an   assassin.     Whether  the  villain  was  the 
*!f ap1 from  mere   hired  emissary  of  a  Musulman  Emir,  or  one  of 
the  few  survivors  of  that  fanatical  sect  of  the  Mountain 
Chief,  which  the  Moguls  were  supposed  to  have  extir- 
pated.t  is  uncertain :  but  he  easily  obtained  a  private 
audience  of  Edward  under  pretence  of  a  confidential 
mission ;  and  while  the  Prince  was  reading  his  creden- 
tials, he  drew  a  hrdden  poniard,  and  aimed  a  blow  at  his 
intended  victim.     The  attack  was  so  unexpected,  that 
Edward  received  several  wounds,  before  he  recovered 
from  the  surprise  ;  when,   vigorously  struggling  with 
the  assassin,  he  felled   him  to  the  floor,  and   instantly 
despatched  him  with  his  own  dagger.     As  the  weapon 
had  been  poisoned,  the  life  of  the  Prince  was  for  some 
time  in  imminent  danger :  but  a  leech  in   his  service 
undertook  to  cut  away  the  infected  flesh  from  his  wounds, 
and  the  operation  was  successful.^: 

After  his  own  restoration  to  health,  the  wasting  effects 
of  disease  among  his  followers;  the  total  inadequacy  of 
his  remaining  force  to  any  further  enterprise  of  import- 


assassma 
lion. 


Conclusion 
of  Peace 
with  the 
infidels  ; 


declare  that,  hut  for  the  opportune  arrival  of  Edward,  Acre  was  to 
have  been  surrendered  to  the  Sultan  within  four  days. 

*  In  his  first  surprise  of  the  Infidels,  Edward  invent/  Sarracenot 
et  uxores  eorum  cum  parvulis  suis  in  lecto  :  qvos  omnet,  coolly  con- 
tinues the  Chronicler  of  Melrosa,  ut  hastes  C/triitianee  fidei  occidit 
in  ore  yladii.  p.  242. 

f  The  destruction  of  the  Syrian  Assassins  by  the  Tartars  is 
noticed  by  Matt.  Paris,  p.  821.  (ad  an.  1257.)  Circttlo  ejusdem 
anni,  Tartari  del  f  stabiles  Assassinos  dctestabiliores  Sfc.  destruxerunt. 
In  the  first  part  of  a  tedious  Dissertation  on  the  Assassins,  by  M. 
Falconet,  read  before  the  French  Academy  of  Inscriptions,  and  of 
which  a  translation  is  printed  in  Johnes's  Join ville,  (vol.  ii.  p.  287 — 
328.)  an  attempt  is  made  to  prove  that  Paris  was  in  error ;  that  it 
was  only  the  Assassins  of  Persia,  a  kindred  and  more  numerous 
sect,  which  the  Tartars  destroyed ;  and  that  those  of  Syria,  ac- 
cording to  Abulfeda,  were  extirpated  by  the  Mamelukes  about 
A.  0.1280. 

J  Rishanger,  p.  859,  860.  Matt.  West.  p.  401.  Chron.  de 
Mailros,  (which  suddenly  breaks  off  in  the  midst  of  its  tale  of  the 
attempt  to  assassinate  Edward,)  p.  241.  ad  fin.  Wikes,  p.  96 — 98. 
Hemiugford,  p.  590—592. 

Not  one  of  these  Writers,  who  were  contemporary,  or  nearly  so, 
with  tlie  event,  knew  any  thing  of  that  beautiful  fiction,  the  crea- 
tion of  a  much  later  Age,  which  ascribes  the  recovery  of  Edward  to 
the  affectionate  devotion  of  his  consort  Eleanor  in  sucking  the 
venom  from  his  wounds.  Hemingford,  whose  account  is  very  cir- 
cumstantial, and  has  principally  been  followed  in  the  text,  notices 
the  presence  of  Eleanor,  the  demand  of  the  leech  that  she  should 
toe  removed  from  the  chamber  of  her  lord  before  the  operation 
was  performed  for  his  cure,  and  the  gentle  violence  which  was  ne- 
cessary to  withdraw  her  from  the  scene,  p.  591. 
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ance;  the  failure  of  other  Christian  Princes  to  despatch      Sequel 
t'heir  promised  succours  to  his  aid ;  and  intelligence  from      of  the 
England  of  his  father's  dangerous  illness  and  anxiety   Crusades. 
for  his  return;*  all  conspired  in  inducing  Edward  to  v-— -— -1 
listen  to  overtures  for  Peace,  which  were  extorted  from 
the  Sultan  of  Egypt,  not  less   by  the  experience   of 
his  prowess,    than    by  some  new  troubles  which  had 
broken  out  in  the  Musulman  States.     The  mutual  ne- 
cessities of  the  Sultan  and  of  the  English  Prince,  therefore, 
produced  the  conclusion  of  aTruce  between  the  Infidels 
and  the  Christians  in  Palestine  for  ten  years ;  and  after 
a  residence  of  fourteen  months  in  the  Holy  Land,  and 
the  accomplishment  of  a  seasonable  Treaty,  which  had 
alone  arrested  the  progress  of  the  Mameluke  arms  and 
prolonged  for  another  brief  period  the  precarious  exist-  and  return 
ence   of  the  Latin  State,  Edward  bade  adieu  to  the  to  Europe. 
Syrian  shores,  and  sailed  with  his  few  surviving  fol-      A.  D. 
lowers  for  his  native  land.t  1272. 

After  the  departure  of  the  English  Prince,  and  while  Abortive 
the  remaining  Christian  possessions  on  the    coast  of  attempt  of 
Palestine  were  left  in  the  peace  which  he  had  won,  ^P6  Gre~ 

some  last  abortive  efforts  were  used  to  interest  Europe  *?oryx-to 

...  .  __  f~  —r  *     lorm  &  ntJMT 

in   their  preservation.      Pope  Gregory  X.,  who  was  Crusade, 
residing  in  Palestine  when  he  was  surprised  with  the 
news  of  his  elevation  to  the  Tiara,  and  who  had  been  a 
sorrowing  witness  to  the  helpless  condition  of  the  Latin 
State,  made  an  earnest  endeavour,  immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  Europe,  to  arouse  the  Sovereigns  and  Nations 
of  Christendom  to  the  preparation  of  a  new  Crusade. 
But  the  solitary  example,  given  by  one  Pontiff,  of  a  deep 
sincerity  in  the  cause,   only  served  to  prove  the  utter 
extinction  of  the  Crusading  spirit.     Notwithstanding 
his  labours,  seconded  by  the  authority  of  a   General 
Council  of  the  Church  which  he  assembled  at  Lyon,  he 
could  only  obtain  hollow  promises  of  devotion  to  the 
service  of  the  Cross,  from  those  Princes  who  desired  to 
perpetuate  his  favour,  and  who,  after  his  death,  evaded 
the  fulfilment   of  their   reluctant  vows.      Meanwhile,  Last  respite 
however,  the  Christians  in  Palestine,  during  eight  years,  of  the  fate 
were  permitted,  by  the  good  faith  or  distraction  of  the  ''.f  Pales> 
Musulman  Councils,  to  enjoy  unmolested  a  peaceful 
respite  of  their  fate ;  and  that  interval  was  filled  only 
by  the  struggle  of  Royal  pretensions   in  the  expiring 
Latin  Kingdom.     Since  the  death  of  the  Emperor  Fre- 
deric II.,  the  baseless  throne  of  Jerusalem  had  found  a 
claimant  in  Hugh  de  Lusignan,  King  of  Cyprus,  who, 
as   lineally  descended  from  Alice,  daughter  of  Queen 
Isabella,  was,  in  fact,  the  next  heir,  after  failure  of  issue 
by  the  marriage  of  Frederic  and  lolanta  de  Brienne. 
His  claims  were  opposed  by  the  partisans  of  Charles  of 
Anjou,  King  of  the  Sicilies:  that  wholesale  speculator 
in  diadems,   who,   not  contented   with  the   iniquitous 
acquisition  of  his  Italian  realms,  and  the  splendid  dream 
of  dismembering  the  Greek  Empire,  extended  his  grasp 
to  the  ideal  Crown  of  Palestine.     He  rested  his  claim 
upon  the  double  pretension,  of  a  Papal  title  to  all  the 
forfeited  dignities  of  the  Imperial   House  of  Hohen- 
stauffen,  and  of  a  bargain  with  Mary  of  Antioch;  whose 
rights,  although  she  was  descended  only  from  a  younger 
sister   of  Alice,  he  had   eagerly  purchased.     But   the 
prior  title  of  the  House  of  Cyprus  was  more  generally 
recognised  in  Palestine;  the  Coronation  of  Hugh  had 
been  celebrated  at  Tyre  ;  and  the  last  idle  pageant  o. 

*  The  Letter  from  Henry  HI.  pressing  his  son's  return,  may  be 
seen  in  Rymer,  (Ed.  by  Royal  Command,  1816,)  vol.  i.  part  i.  p. 
487. 

}•  Matt  West.  p.  402.    Wikes,  p.  99.    Hemingford,  p.  592. 
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Regal  State  in  Palestine  was  exhibited  by  the  race  of 
Lusignan.* 

At  length  the  final  storm  of  Musulman  war  broke 
upon  the  phantom  King  and  his  subjects.  It  was  twice 
provoked  by  the  aggressions  of  the  Latins  themselves, 
in  plundering  the  peaceable  Moslem  traders,  who  re- 
sorted, on  the  faith  of  Treaties,  to  the  Christian  marts  on 
the  Syrian  coast.  After  a  vain  attempt  to  obtain 
redress  for  the  first  of  these  violations  of  international 
law,  Keladun,  the  reigning  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
revenged  the  infraction  of  the  existing  ten  years'  Truce 
by  a  renewal  of  hostilities  with  overwhelming  force  ; 
yearly  repeated  his  ravages  of  the  Christian  territory  ; 
and  at  length  tearing  the  City  and  County  of  Tripoli, 
the  last  surviving  great  Fief  of  the  Latin  Kingdom, 
from  its  dilapidated  Crown,  dictated  the  terms  of  Peace 
to  its  powerless  Sovereign.  The  example  of  this  pu- 
nishment, and  the  authority  of  a  feeble  government,  were 
insufficient  to  prevent  a  repetition,  two  years  later,  on 
the  part  of  the  lawless  inhabitants  of  Acre,  of  similar 
outrages  upon  the  property  and  persons  of  the  Musul- 
man  merchants ;  and  the  Sultan  Khatil,  the  son  of  Ke- 
ladun, was  provoked,  by  a  new  denial  of  justice,  to  utter 
and  enforce  a  tremendous  vow  of  extermination  against 
the  perfidious  Franks.  At  the  head  of  an  immense 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  the  Mameluke 
Prince  entered  Palestine ;  swept  the  weaker  Christian 
garrisons  before  him  ;  and  encamped  under  the  towers 
of  Acre.  That  city,  which,  since  the  fall  of  Jerusalem, 
had  been  for  a  Century  the  Capital  of  the  Latin  King- 
dom, was  now  become  the  last  refuge  of  the  Christian 
population  of  Palestine.  Its  defences  were  strong,  its 
inhabitants  numerous:  but  any  state  of  society  more 
vicious,  disorderly,  and  helpless  than  its  condition,  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  Within  its  walls  were  crowded 
a  promiscuous  multitude,  of  every  European  Nation, 
all  equally  disclaiming  obedience  to  a  general  govern- 
ment, and  enjoying  impunity  for  every  crime  under  the 
nominal  jurisdiction  of  independent  tribunals.  Of  these 
there  were  no  less  than  seventeen :  in  which  the  Papal 
Legate,  the  King  of  Jerusalem,  the  despoiled  Great 
Feudatories  of  his  Realm,  the  three  Military  Orders, 
the  Colonies  of  the  Maritime  Italian  Republics,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  Princes  of  the  West,  all  arrogated 
sovereign  rights,  and  all  abused  them  by  the  venal  pro- 
tection of  offenders.  When,  therefore,  the  devoted  city 
was  invested  by  the  Infidels,  we  need  not  wonder  that, 
amidst  the  common  danger,  her  councils  were  without 
concert,  and  that,  with  an  immense  population,  the  vast 
circuit  of  her  walls  was  inadequately  manned.  All  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  who  could  find  such  opportunities  of 
escape,  thronged  on  board  the  numerous  vessels  in  the  har- 
bour, which  set  sail  for  Europe  ;  and  the  last  defence  of 
Acre  was  abandoned  to  about  twelve  thousand  men,  for 
the  most  part  the  soldiery  of  the  three  Military  Orders.t 

*  Mr.  Hallam,  following  Qiannone,  has  fallen  into  some  inaccuracy, 
on  no  very  important  matter  indeed,  in  stating  (Middle  Ages,  vol.  i. 
p.  371. 8vo.  ed.)  Mary  of  Antjoch  to  have  been  the  legitimate  heiress 
of  Jerusalem  in  1272,  while  the  Royal  line  of  Cyprus,  descended 
from  Alice,  eldest  sister  of  her  mother  Melesinda,  had  of  course  a 
better  title.  Until  that  race  should  be  extinct,  the  House  of  Anjou 
could  only  rest  their  pretensions  on  the  lapsed  rights  of  Frederic  II. : 
but  these  had  expired  with  his  posterity  ;  and  in  short,  as  observed 
by  Mr.  Mills,  (Crusades,vo\.  ii.p.269.)  "the  House  of  Anjou  had  no 
Duster  claim  to  the  throne  of  Jerusalem,  than  they  had  to  the  throne 
of  the  Two  Sicilies." 

f  De  Guignes,  lib.  xxi.    Sanutus,  lib.  iii,  pars  xii.  c,  20.    Gio- 
vanni Villani,  («»  Scrip.  Her.  Hal.  vol.  xiii.)  lib.  vii.  c.  144. 


From  that  gallant  Chivalry,  the  Moslems  encountered     Sequel 
a  resistance  worthy  of  its  ancient  renown,  and  of  the      of  the 
extremity  of  the  cause  for  which  its  triple  Fraternity  had 
sworn  to  die.     But  the  whole  force  of  the  Mameluke 
Empire  in  its  yet  youthful  vigour  had  been  collected 
for  their   destruction.      During   thirty-three  days,   the 
besiegers  incessantly  plied  a  long  train  of  balistic  and 
battering  engines  of  huge  dimensions  and  prodigious 
power  against  the  defences  of  the  city  ;  various  parts 
of  its  double  wall  were  beaten  down  or  undermined  ;  Vigorous 
and  at  length  the  fall  of  a  principal  work,  of  which  the  siege  and 
fatal  importance  is  expressed  in  the  original  relations  of  desperate 
the  siege  by  its  title  of  "  the  Cursed  Tower,"  opened  a 
yawning  breach  into  the  heart  of  the  place.    At  this 
awful  crisis,  the  recreant  Lusignan,  who  wore  the  titular 
Crown  of  Jerusalem,  basely  abandoned  his  duty,  and 
proved    himself  destitute  of  the   only  qualities  which 
might  have  conferred   lustre  upon  his  ideal   dignity. 
Secretly   withdrawing  in  the   night  from  his  post,  he  flight  of 
seized  a  few  vessels  in  the  port,  and  sailed  away  with  his  the  King  of 
followers  to  Cyprus.     Even  his  cowardly  flight  could  Jerusalem. 
not  shake  the  constancy  of  the  Teutonic  Knights,  whom 
he  had  deserted  in  the  Cursed  Tower,  and  who  continued 
to  guard  its  ruing.     But,  with  the  following  dawn,  their  Heroism  of 
post  was  attacked  by  the  Infidels  in  immense  force  ;  the  Teu- 
several  times  were  the  assailants  repulsed  with  dreadful  V^M. 
carnage  ;  and  as  often  were  the  slain  replaced  by  fresh 
bands  of  the  Moslems.     At  length,  after  most  of  the 
German  cavaliers  had  fallen  in  the  breach,  the  Infidels, 
in  overpowering  numbers,  forced  a  passage  over  their 
lifeless  bodies  ;   a  torrent  of  assailants  pouring  into  the 
place  swept  its  few  surviving  defenders  before  them  ; 
and  Acre  was  irretrievably  lost.     Bursting  through  the  Fall  of 
city,  the  savage  victors  pursued  to  the  strand  the  unarmed  Acre. 
and  fleeing  population  ;  who  had  wildly  sought  a  means 
of  escape,  which  was  denied  not  less  by  the  fury  of  the 
elements  than  by  the  want  of  sufficient  shipping.     By 
the  relentless  cruelty  of  their  pursuers,  the  sands  and 
the  waves  were  dyed  with  the  blood  of  the  fugitives  ;  all 
who  survived  the  first  horrid  massacre  were  doomed  to 
a  hopeless  slavery  ;  and   the   last  catastrophe   of  the 
Crusades  cost  life  or  liberty  to  sixty  thousand  Christians. 

Even  in  the  fatal  hour  in  which  Acre  fell,  the  heroes 
of  the  Hospital  and  Temple  preserved  and  displayed  La*t  gal. 
their  unconquerable  spirit.     Led  by  their  Grand  Master,  lanteiploiu 
the  Knights  of  St.  John  sallied  from  the  devoted  city;  ^^f08* 
carried  havoc  into  the  heart  of  the  Infidel  leaguer;  and  j^  T^ 
when,  overpowered  by  numbers,  all  but  seven  of  their  piar,  m 
Order  with  a  few  followers  had  been  left  on  the  field,  Palentine. 
this  gallant  remnant  fought  their  way  to  the  coast,  and 
effected  an   embarkation.     Meanwhile,    for   three  days 
after  the  fall  of  the  city,   the   Templars  continued  to 
defend  their  monastic  fortress  within  its  walls.    Their 
valiant  Grand  Master,  Pierre  de  Beaujeu,  whose  mili- 
tary skill  and  personal  heroism  had   been  conspicuous 
throughout  the  siege,  was  killed  by  a  poisoned  arrow  ; 
but  the  obstinate  resistance  of  his  brethren  obtained 
from  the  Sultan  the  promise  of  a  free  and  honourable 
retreat.     When  the   Red  Cross  Knights  issued  from 
their  fortress  on  the  faith  of  this  assurance,  they  were 
assailed  by  the  lawless  insults  of  the  Musulman  hosts  ; 
they  impatiently  renewed  the  contest  ;  and  most  of  their 
number  were  slain  on  the  spot.     The  few  who  escaped 
forced  a  passage  with  their  swords  through  the  Mame- 
luke lines;  fled  into  the  interior  country  ;  and  even  there 
resumed  the  war  until  they  were  ultimately  driven  again 
to  the  coast,  and  effected  their  escape  by  sea  to  Cyprus. 
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History. 


Theirs  was  the  last  effort  for  the  defence  of  Palestine  ;* 
the  Christian  population  of  the  few  maritime  towns 
which  had  yet  been  retained,  fled  to  Cyprus  or  sub- 
mitted their  necks  without  a  struggle  to  the  Moslem 
yoke ;  and  after  a  bloody  contest  of  two  hundred  years, 
the  possession  of  the  Holy  Land  was  FINALLY  aban- 
doned to  the  enemies  of  the  Cross.f 

The  fall  of  Acre  closes  the  Annals  of  the  Crusades. 
But  the  mere  loss  of  that  last  possession  of  the  Latins 
on  the  Syrian  shore,  would  not  have  put  a  term  to  the 
hopes  and  efforts  of  Christendom  for  the  recovery  of  the 
Holy  Sepulchre,  if  the  spirit  itself,  which  prompted 
every  preceding  enterprise  for  the  same  object,  had  not 
already  expired.  A  century  earlier,  the  capture  of  Jeru- 
salem by  Saladin  had  sufficed  to  fill  all  Europe  with 
grief  and  horror  ;  and  had  impressed  the  three  greatest 
Monarchs  of  the  Age  with  the  conviction,  that  the  de- 
mands of  Religion  and  Honour  rendered  it  equally  im- 
perative upon  them  personally  to  revenge  the  disgrace 
of  Christendom,  and  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  the 
enemies  of  God.  At  a  still  earlier  epoch,  even  the  fall 
of  a  remote  dependency  of  the  Latin  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem, had  awakened  the  most  intense  anxiety  and  alarm 
in  Europe  for  the  safety  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre ;  and 
the  catastrophe  of  Edessa  had  attracted  the  Sovereigns 
and  National  Chivalry  of  France  and  Germany  to  the 
plains  of  Asia.  At  every  cry  for  succour  from  the 
Christians  in  Palestine,  until  the  fatal  issue  of  the  Fifth 
Crusade,  myriads  of  warlike  and  fanatical  volunteers, 
of  the  noblest  as  well  as  the  meanest  blood  of  Europe, 
had  eagerly  responded  to  the  call ;  and  their  devotion 
to  the  cause  was  much  more  frequently  chilled  and 
diverted  from  its  support,  by  the  tortuous  and  sordid 
policy  of  the  Papal  See,  than  by  any  lack  of  sincerity  or 
change  of  purpose  in  themselves.  Yet,  after  the  fall  of 
Acre,  no  exhortations,  which  succeeding  Pontiffs  strenu- 
ously repeated  for  fifty  years,  could  rouse  the  Princes 
and  People  of  the  West  to  any  earnest  design  for  the 
revival  of  the  Crusades.  J  Nor  was  it  that  Europe  had 
become  less  martial  or  restless  in  the  XlVth,  than  it 
had  been  in  the  Xllth  Century.  Warfare  still  consti- 
tuted the  only  serious  occupation  of  her  Princes  and 
Nobles,  its  pursuit  the  only  path  of  honourable  distinc- 
tion, its  image  almost  their  only  pastime  ;  and  the  flame 
of  Chivalry — which  we  have  elsewhere  characterised, 

*  The  subsequent  and  various  fate  of  the  three  Orders,  which 
composed  the  Monastic  Chivalry  of  Palestine,  deserves  a  particular 
notice :  but  the  relation  belongs  rather  to  the  general  History  of 
Europe  than  to  the  narrative  of  the  Crusades,  which  is  completed 
by  the  fall  of  Acre.  I.  The  Knights  of  St.  John,  by  their  conquest 
of  the  Island  of  Rhodes,  twenty  years  after  their  expulsion  from 
Syria ;  by  the  warlike  maintenance  of  their  new  seat  for  two  Cen- 
turies against  the  Musulman  enemy ;  by  their  last  heroic  defence 
and  loss  of  that  post ;  and  by  the  new  exploits  which  followed  their 
establishment  at  Malta ;  will  hereafter  engage  our  attention  in  the 
great  struggle  of  Christendom  against  the  Turkish  Power.  II.  Of 
the  rival  Fraternity  of  the  Temple,  the  existence  has  already  been 
traced  to  its  cruel  and  horrid  termination  in  the  French  Annals. 
(Ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  725,  726.)  III.  The  happier  fortunes  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  had  been  prepared,  before  their  expulsion  from  Syria,  by 
their  conquest  of  Prussia  from  the  Idolaters  of  the  North ;  and 
their  subsequent  exploits  will  be  found  interwoven  in  the  History  of 
Germany. 

f  Sanutus,  lib.  iii.  pars  xii.  c.  21 — 23.  De  Guignes  and  G. 
Villani,  ubi  supra, 

J  An  enumeration  of  these  abortive  efforts  of  the  Popes  to  re- 
kindle the  enthusiasm  of  Europe,  would  be  superfluous  in  this 
place ;  but  may  be  found  in  Mr.  Mills' s  History  of  the  Crusades,  vol. 
ii.  ch.  vii. : — a  Work  to  which  we  take  this  last  occasion  of  express- 
ing our  great  obligations. 


after  a  great  writer,  as  at  once  a  cause  and  consequence 
of  the  Crusades — never  burned  so  brightly  as  in  the  Age, 
which  immediately  succeeded  the  extinction  of  those  en- 
terprises. 

The  cessation  of  the  Crusades  was  assuredly,  then,  not 
produced  by  any  abatement  of  the  love  of  arms,  or  of  the 
thirst  of  glory,  in  the  Chivalry  of  Europe.  But  the 
union  with  these  martial  qualities  of  that  fanatical  en- 
thusiasm, which  inspired  the  Christian  warriors  of  the 
Xlth  Century,  had  been  slowly  dissolved  ;  and  the 
abandonment  of  Palestine  to  the  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Moslems  is  clearly  to  be  traced  to  the  gradual 
but  total  exhaustion  in  the  European  mind  of  the  same 
superstitious  phrensy  which,  pervading  every  rank  of 
Society,  had  wrought  such  stupendous  efforts  for  the 
possession  of  the  Holy  Land.  The  long  duration  of 
this  wild  passion,  indeed,  is  far  more  astonishing  than 
its  final  decay;  and  instead  of  being  a  subject  of  sur- 
prise that  it  at  length  expired,  it  may  rather  provoke 
our  wonder,  that  so  strange  an  enthusiasm  should  so 
tenaciously  have  survived  all  experience  of  disappoint- 
ment and  calamity.  In  the  XHIth  Century,  however, 
a  full  generation  before  the  fall  of  Acre,  we  begin  clearly 
to  discern  the  decline  of  the  Crusading  spirit  in  the 
evidence  both  of  Historical  and  Poetical  Literature ; 
and  when  the  pious  follower  of  St.  Louis,  and  faithful 
Chronicler  of  his  deeds,  refused  to  accompany  him  in 
his  second  expedition;*  when  the  religious  obligation  of 
wresting  the  Sepulchre  of  Christ  from  the  hands  of  the 
Infidels  became  the  subject  of  bold  and  jocular  denial  in 
a  popular  Poem  ;t  we  may  feel  assured  that  the  Noble 
and  the  Minstrel  already  spoke  the  altered  sentiments 
of  their  times. 

The  causes  to  which  this  extinction  of  fanatical  zeal  in 
Europe  may  be  referred,  are  obvious  and  have  often 
been  exposed.  Among  them  the  most  immediate,  was 
assuredly  a  growing  conviction  of  the  hopelessness  of 
success.  After  the  signal  and  tremendous  failure  of  the 
Fifth  Crusade  in  Egypt,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  any 
mighty  armament  could  ever  again  have  been  directed 
to  the  same  scene,  if  the  personal  character  and  influ- 
ential example  of  St.  Louis,  rather  than  the  spontaneous 
ardour  of  his  Nobles,  had  not  produced  his  two  cala- 
mitous expeditions.  In  the  intermediate  enterprise  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  II.,  his  tardy,  if  not  reluctant, 
voyage  to  the  Holy  Land,  as  well  as  the  whole  tenour  of 
his  conduct  respecting  the  affairs  of  his  Eastern  King- 
dom, was  evidently  induced  much  more  by  political 
than  religious  considerations ;  and  the  efforts  of  our  two 

*  a  The  King  of  France  and  the  King  of  Navarre  pressed  me 
strongly  to  put  on  the  Cross,  and  undertake  a  pilgrimage  with 
them :  but  I  replied,  that  when  I  was  before  beyond  sea,  on  the 
service  of  God,  the  Officers  of  the  King  of  France  had  so  grievously 
oppressed  my  people  that  they  were  in  a  state  of  poverty,  insomuch  that 
we  should  have  great  difficulty  to  recover  ourselves ;  and  that  I  saw 
clearly,  were  I  to  undertake  another  Croisade,  it  would  be  the  total 
ruin  of  my  people.  I  have  heard  many  say  since,  that  those  who 
had  advised  him  to  this  Croisade  had  been  guilty  of  a  great  crime, 
and  had  sinned  deadly."  Joinville,  (Johnes's  Edition,)  vol.  i.  p.  241. 

f  In  the  Fabliaux  of  Le  Grand  d'Aussy,  (vol.  ii.  p.  163.)  trans 
lated  in  the  kindred  Work  of  Way,  (vol.  ii.  p.  227.)  is  preserved  a 
very  curious  specimen  by  Rutuboeuf,  a  French  Rhymer  of  the  Age 
of  St.  Louis,  in  which  a  Crusader  and  non-Crusader  are  made  to 
discuss  the  duty  of  assuming  the  Cross.  Throughout  this  Dialogue, 
under  pretext  of  rebuking  the  levity  of  the  non-Crusader,  it  is 
evident  that  the  sly  Minstrel  intended  to  ridicule  the  expiring  folly 
of  his  times ;  nor  would  it  be  easy,  in  more  serious  terms,  to  offe 
a  better  exposure  of  the  practical  evils  which  the  Crusades  had 
inflicted  upon  their  votaries,  than  is  presented  in  this  lively  satire. 
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English  Princes,  Richard  of  Cornwall  and  his  nephew 
Edward,  if  inspired  by  a  more  generous  motive  of  glory 
or  devotion,  were  unsustained  examples  of  individual 
heroism,  which  served  only  to  prove  that  their  spirit  was 
no  longer  supported  by  the  popular  enthusiasm  and 
hopes  of  their  Age.  None  of  those  leaders  were  followed 
by  the  immense  and  various  array  of  the  Western 
Nations,which  had  thronged  around  the  consecrated  ban- 
ners of  their  precursors  in  the  first  five  Crusades ;  the 
defence  of  Palestine  itself  was  abandoned  almost  en- 
tirely to  the  Military  Orders ;  and  perhaps  it  was  only 
the  institution  of  those  Martial  and  Religious  Fraterni- 
ties, and  the  revolutions  and  consequent  weakness  of  the 
Mohammedan  States,  which  protracted  the  struggle 
through  the  last  seventy  years  of  its  duration. 

But,  beyond  all  question,  the  primary  cause  which 
both  defeated  the  object  of  the  Crusades,  and  awakened 
Christendom  from  its  long  dream  of  fanatical  madness, 
was  the  conduct  of  the  Papal  See.  Sincere  as  Pope 
Urban  II.  and  some  of  his  successors  undoubtedly  were 
in  the  promotion  of  these  undertakings,  the  temptation 
of  diverting  the  general  enthusiasm  to  the  profit  of  its 
own  spiritual  and  temporal  power  soon  became  too 
strong  to  be  resisted  by  the  selfish  ambition  and  cupidity 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  Accordingly,  the  service  of  the 
Cross  became  the  frequent  pretence  for  pecuniary  ex- 
actions to  fill  the  Papal  coffers  ;*  next,  Crusaders  were 
allowed,  and  even  encouraged,  to  commute  their  vows 
for  money  ;  and  finally,  the  same  spiritual  Indulgences, 
or  pardons  for  sin,  which  had  been  the  great  induce- 
ment to  persons  of  all  ranks  to  engage  in  the  earlier 
Crusades,f  were  openly  and  shamelessly  sold.  More- 
over, by  an  easy  enlargement  of  the  Crusading  prin- 
ciple, the  sacred  duty  and  merit  of  combating  the 
Infidel  foes  of  God  was  first  extended  to  the  extirpation 
of  Heresy  among  Christians  by  the  sword ;  and  this 
doctrine  required  to  be  stretched  but  a  point  further,  to 
reach  all  the  temporal  enemies  of  the  Church,  or,  in 
other  words,  every  political  opponent  of  the  reigning 
Pontiff. 

Innocent  III.  was  the  first  of  the  Popes  who  applied 
the  religious  enthusiasm  of  Europe  to  this  double  object 
of  taxation  and  persecution  The  Crusade,  which  lie 
directed  against  the  Albigenses,  was  the  earliest  diversion 
of  the  martial  fanaticism  of  the  Middle  Ages  from  its 
original  object;  and  the  Indulgences,  which  he  lavished 
upon  all  who  assumed  the  Cross  in  that  atrocious  war- 
fare, were  more  extensive  than  any  which  had  been 
promised  for  the  deliverance  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre. 
The  conduct  of  Innocent  in  converting  the  Saladine 
tithe,  which  had  been  first  levied  by  general  and  volun 
lary  consent  throughout  Europe,  into  a  compulsory  tax 
upon  the  Clergy  was  indeed  more  legitimate  in  its  pur- 
pose. But  though,  as  we  formerly  observed,  the  lofti- 
ness of  spirit  which  characterised  that  celebrated  Pontiff 
may  redeem  his  memory  from  any  suspicion  of  mean  or 
sordid  motives,  the  example  which  he  thus  set  had 
very  important  results  under  his  successors :  not  only 
in  disgusting  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  with  the  prose 


*  Sufficient  examples  of  this  fact,  in  the  case  of  our  own  Country, 
have  already  been  cited  in  the  present  chapter  from  Matthew  Paris, 
p.  339,  461,  463,  &c. ;  nor  can  it  be  doubted  that  the  same  conduct 
was  pursued  in  other  parts  of  Europe. 

f  The  promise  of  spiritual  Indulgences  and  Pardons  is  expressly 
mentioned  by  Villehardouin  as  among  the  primary  motives  of  the 
warriors  who  engaged  in  the  IVth  Crusade.  Et  mult  t'en  croi- 
lierent,  porcf  que  li  pardons  ere  si  yran.  Par.  No.  1 


cution  of  Holy  Wars  which  were  made  the  pretext  of     Sequel 
plundering  their  revenues  ;  but  also  in  encouraging  that    r°f  4l 
spirit  of  resistance  to  the  Papal  exactions,  which  may  be 
numbered  among  the  remote  causes  of  the  Reformation.* 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  remind 
the  reader  of  the  more  flagrant  abuses  of  the  Crusading 
principle,  which  were  so  frequently  committed  by  the 
successors  of  Innocent  III.  During  a  period  of  forty 
years,  every  War  in  which  they  pursued  their  unrelenting 
hostility  against  the  Imperial  House  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  against 
from  the  first  excommunication  of  Frederic  II.  until  the  the  political 
fall  of  his  grandson  Conradin,  was  audaciously  invested 
with  the  title  of  a  Crusade  ;  and  its  supporters  were  re- 
warded  with  the  same  privileges  as  the  Christian  war- 
riors in  Palestine.  One  of  these  Pontiffs,  Clement  IV., 
as  we  have  seen,  during  the  contest  between  Charles  of 
Anjou  and  Manfred  for  the  Crown  of  the  Sicilies,  even 
prevented  large  bodies  of  Crusaders  from  proceeding  to 
the  Holy  Land,  by  inviting  them,  with  the  promise  of 
equal  Indulgences,  to  exchange  the  perilous  fulfilment 
of  their  vows  in  the  East,  for  the  lighter  service  of 
attacking  his  political  enemy  in  Italy. 

It  would  be  a  waste  of  words  to  enlarge  upon  the  Disgust  ol 
serious  injury  sustained  by  the  Christian  cause  in  Pales-  E^0?6- 
tine  through  these  abuses;  or  to  describe  the  ridicule 
and  scandal,  which  were  thrown  upon  the  Crusading 
principle  itself  by  its  prostitution  to  purposes,  too  grossly 
temporal  long  to  delude  even  the  blindest  superstition. 
Nor  were  the  shameless  expedients  less  palpable  by 
which  the  Papal  Court  and  its  agents  in  the  same  Age 
frequently  impeded  the  religious  enterprises,  and  disap- 
pointed the  zeal  of  Society,  in  order  to  embezzle  the 
immense  sums  which  were  collected  for  the  ostensible 
service  of  the  Cross.  Of  the  extent  of  these  frauds  we 
have  cited  abundant  evidence,  even  from  the  Monastic 
Annalists  of  our  own  Country  ;  and  their  effects  could 
not  fail  to  extinguish  in  disgust  the  last  fitful  gleams  of 
the  Crusading  fanaticism  :  since  such  fruitless  exactions 
fell  less  severely  on  the  poor  and  ignorant  Commonalty, 
than  on  those  Ecclesiastical  and  Noble  Orders,  who  by 
their  riches  and  intelligence  were  more  interested,  and 
better  qualified,  to  expose  and  resent  the  dishonest  arti- 
fices of  the  Papal  Policy.t 

The  causes  which  produced  and  extinguished  the  CON«- 
Crusades  are  so  evident,  as  to  have  led  most  inquirers 
to  a  common  conclusion  on  their  nature  and  operations  : 
but,  in  their  estimate  of  the  consequences  of  these  memo- 
rable expeditions  upon  the  Political,  Moral,  and  Re- 
ligious aspect  of  Society,  scarcely  two  Historians  of 
eminence  are  agreed.  If  we  are  to  believe  one  cele- 
brated Writer,  the  most  sanguinary  and  destructive 
Wars  which  fanaticism  ever  produced,  were  the  sources 
of  unmingled  good  ;J  if  we  are  to  adopt  the  judgment 

*  This  is  evidently  the  opinion  of  a  Writer  of  great  research  and 
celebrity,  though  he  shrinks  from  stating  it  broadly  :  I'eut-on  en 
conclure  quc  let  Croisadei  toient  la  cause  cle  la  guerre  del  Husiitet  et 
de  la  Reformation  de  Luther  t  Heeren,  Euai  sur  f  'Influence  des 
Croitadeg,  Paris,  1808,  p.  176. 

f  The  popular  belief,  which  held  that  pilgrimages  to  various 
shrines  of  Europe  were  scarcely  less  efficacious  than  the  more  ar- 
duous journey  to  the  Holy  Land,  has  sometimes  been  numbered 
among  the  causes  of  the  decline  of  the  Crusading  spirit  :  but  it 
seems  to  have  been  rather  a  consequence  of  the  impossibility  of 
visiting  Jerusalem.  At  least  the  institution  of  the  sacred  festival  of 
the  Jubilee,  by  which  Pope  Boniface  VIII.  drew  an  immense  con- 
course of  Pilgrims  to  Rome,  in  the  last  year  of  theXIIIth  Century, 
to  receive  a  general  pardon  for  their  sins,  must  be  regarded  only  as 
a  profitable  expedient  consequent  upon  the  loss  of  the  holy  places 
in  the  East,  which  had  previously  attracted  the  stream  of  devotion, 
$  Robertson,  History  of  Charlet  V.  8fc.  Introduction,  sec.  1. 
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of  another,  yet  more  distinguished,  the  principle  and 
effects  of  the  Crusades  were  analogous  in  their  baleful 
tendency,  and  equally  injurious  in  their  influence  upon 
knowledge  and  civilization.*  According  to  a  third 
reasoner,  those  enterprises  enormously  augmented  the 
Papal  Power  and  aggravated  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions :f  °y  a  fourth  they  are  numbered,  with  some 
hesitation  indeed,  among  the  beneficial  causes  of  the 
great  Reformation  of  Religion.  J  Again,  though  the  first 
Writer,  to  whom  we  have  here  alluded,  thought  he  could 
discern  in  these  wild  expeditions  the  earliest  gleams  of 
light,  which  tended  to  dispel  barbarism  and  ignorance, 
and  was  led  to  discover  in  them  the  dawn  of  all  social 
improvement  in  Europe,  the  ablest  Historian  of  the 
Crusades  in  our  own  times  has  denied  almost  all  per- 
manence to  their  effects.  §  And  lastly,  while  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  blind  school  of  fatalism  has  seen  in  the  con- 
flict of  Europe  and  Asia  only  some  fortuitous  advan- 
tages,||  the  eloquent  champion  of  a  Religious  Philosophy 
of  History  has,  with  a  far  happier  spirit  of  reverential 
inquiry,  been  contented  to  trace  the  beneficial  designs  of 
Omnipotence  through  the  mingled  evil  and  good  of  this, 
like  every  other,  convulsion  of  the  Political  and  Moral 
World.f 

The  value  of  these  various  and  conflicting  opinions 
may  perhaps  best  be  ascertained  by  a  distinct,  though, 
within  our  narrow  limits,  necessarily  a  brief,  examination 
of  the  forms  in  which  the  Crusades  were  likely  to  act 
upon  the  condition  of  Europe  :  in  their  influence  upon 
Religion,  upon  international  Power,  upon  internal  Go- 
vernment, upon  Commerce  and  Learning,  and  lastly  upon 
Social  Morals  and  Civilization  in  general. 

I.  With  respect  to  Religion,  when  we  consider  that 
the  Crusades  were    the  sources   of  a   vast  increase    of 
power  and  wealth,  and  consequently  of  luxury  and  cor- 
ruption,  in  the  Romish  Church ;  when    we  remember 
that  the  detestable  establishment  of  the  Inquisition,  and 
the  scandalous  traffic  of  Indulgences  for  sin,  at  least 
originated  in  the  perversion  of  the  Crusading  enthu- 
siasm ;  it  is  impossible  to  deny  the  conclusion,  that  the 
immediate  effects  of  that  fanatical  spirit  were  extremely 
pernicious.     And  it  is  probably  the  superficial  view  of 
-hese  temporary  evils  which  has   misled   many  Writers 

vho,  in  natural  and  well-founded  disgust  at  the  cruelty 
ind  impurity  with  which  they  stained  the  holiness  of 
Christianity,  have  overlooked  the  salutary  reaction  which 
they  necessitated.  Such  inquirers,  in  fact,  in  passing  an 
unqualified  judgment  on  the  mischievous  results  of  the 
Crusades,  have  not  distinguished  between  the  proximate 
and  ultimate  consequences  of  those  enterprises.  For  if, 
as  they  undoubtedly  did,  the  corruptions  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  produced  the  Reformation  of  Religion,  the  very 
evils  engendered  by  the  Crusades,  in  nurturing  and  ma- 
turing the  intolerable  growth  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses,  must 
have  essentially  hastened  the  season  of  their  correction. 

II.  The  consequences  of  the  Crusades  in  affecting  the 
distribution  of  international  Power,  is  a  question  which 


*  Gibbon,  Decline  and  Full,  8fc.  ch.  Ixi. 

f  Mosheim,  Eccles.  History,  Cent.  xi.  p.  i.  c.  1.  sec.  8. 

J  Heeren,  Estai  ttur  f  Influence  des  Croisades,  p.  139 — 176. 

§  Mills.  History  of  Ike  Crusades,  vol.  ii.c.  8.  Such  seems  also  to 
be  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Hallam :  although  it  is  to  be  gathered  less  from 
expressed  reasoning,  than  from  the  absence  of  much  reference  to 
the  effects  of  the  Crusades  in  his  view  of  the  Progress  of  Society 
during  the  Middle  Ages. 

||  Heider,  Outlines  of  a  Philosophy  of  the  History  ,,f  Man, 
quoted  in 

^[  Miller,  Philosophy  of  Modern  History,  vol.  iii.  lect  xxiv. 
\OL.  XII. 


admits  of  less  doubt.  The  opinion  once  entertained,  that  Sequel 
those  expeditions  were  instrumental  in  arresting  the  pro-  of  the 
gress  of  the  Mohammedan  arms,  seems  universally  ex-  Crusades- 
ploded  ;  nor  can  it  be  proved  that  they  ultimately  produced 
the  least  change  in  the  external  disposition  of  any  of  the 
European  States,  except  the  Maritime  Italian  Republics. 
We  have  seen,  indeed,  that  applications  from  the  Greek 
Empire  to  the  Pope  and  the  Western  Potentates,  for 
succour  against  theSeljukian  Turks,  preceded  the  First 
Crusade  ;  and  it  is  true  that  Alexius  Comnenus  profited 
by  the  successes  of  the  Latins,  to  recover  a  considerable 
part  of  Asia  Minor  from  the  Infidels.  But,  before  the 
Crusaders  traversed  that  region,  the  Seljukian  Power 
had  already  obeyed  the  usual  fate  of  Asiatic  Dynasties, 
in  internal  decay  and  partition  ;  and  the  real  peril  of 
Constantinople  from  the  Turks  in  that  Age  was  already 
past,  when  her  Emperor  was  oppressed  by  the  arrival  of 
allies  scarcely  less  dangerous.  The  temporary  advan- 
tages which  the  Greek  Emperor  extracted  from  the  vic- 
torious passage  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon  and  his  com- 
peers were  never  renewed ;  and  we  may  agree  with  a 
judicious  Historian,*  that  whatever  obligations  might  be 
due  to  the  first  Crusaders  from  the  Eastern  Empire, 
were  cancelled  by  their  descendants  one  hundred  years 
afterwards,  when  the  fourth  in  number  of  those  expedi- 
tions was  turned  to  the  subjugation  of  Constantinople 
itself.  Certain  it  is  that  the  Byzantine  Empire  never 
recovered  from  the  shock  and  dismemberment  which 
attended  the  Latin  conquest ;  and  the  silent  revival  and 
growth  of  the  new  Turkish  Power  in  the  mountains  of 
Asia  Minor,  which  finally  overthrew  the  Greek  Empire, 
and  planted  the  banner  of  the  Crescent  on  the  towers  of 
Constantinople,  were  in  no  degree  connected  with,  and 
could  not  be  retarded  by,  the  contest  of  the  Crusaders 
with  the  Sultans  of  Damascus  and  Cairo  for  the  posses- 
sion of  the  Syrian  shore.  In  Western  Europe  itself, 
the  Crusades  left  absolutely  no  consequences  in  the 
Political  connection  of  the  Latin  Kingdoms ;  and  we 
have  only  to  compare  their  extent  at  the  close  of  the 
Xlth  and  of  the  XHIth  Centuries  to  assure  ourselves, 
that  neither  the  fate  of  a  single  Dynasty,  nor  the  boun- 
daries and  relative  strength  of  Nations,  had  at  all  been 
affected  by  the  vicissitudes  of  the  fanatical  contest  in 
which  they  had  shared. 

III.  The  influence  of  that  contest  on  the  internal  go-  in.  Upon 
vernment  and  constitution  of  the  Feudal  Kingdoms  of  the  internal 
Europe  is  a  distinct  and  more  difficult  problem.  Among  g°vern- 
the  benefits,   in  these  respects,  which  have  been  attri-  men*  *lld 
buted  to  the  Crusades,  are  the  firmer  establishment  of  tionof 
Regal  authority,  the   depression  of  the  Feudal  Aristo-  European 
cracy,  the   gradual  deliverance  of  the  rural  population  States; 
from  predial  servitude,    and   the   growth   of  municipal 
freedom.     The  era  of  the  Crusades  was  assuredly  one  wjth  regard 
of  active  and  rapid  improvement  in  social  order  and  to  Regal 
civilization:  but,  so  far  as  opposite  changes  are  discern  i-  and  Aristo- 

ble  in  the  Feudal  Kingdoms  at  the  close  of  the  Crusades,  5fafic 

i  ,.  •       .     •    i          grower; 

such  results  can  scarcely,  upon  any  sound  principles  of 

reasoning,  be  referred  to  a  single  and  common  cause  in 
the  influences  of  those  enterprises.  Now,  as  we  have 
formerly  remarked,  the  same  period  witnessed  the  tri- 
umph of  the  Crown  over  Feudalism  in  France,  the  foun- 
dation of  Constitutional  freedom  upon  the  ruins  of  Royal 
tyranny  in  England,  and  the  completion  of  the  Aristo- 
cratic and  Municipal  privileges  of  Germany.  In  the 
first  of  these  Countries,  it  has  been  proved  that,  of  all 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  r    182. 
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the  Great  and  Arriere  Fiefs,  the  annexation  of  which  to 
the  Crown  consolidated  the  Royal  Power  during  the 
Crusades,  not  one  lapsed  by  the  extinction  of  a  Feudal 
House  in  those  Wars,  and  only  one,  the  County  of 
Bourges,  appears  clearly  to  have  been  acquired  by  pur- 
chase from  a  Chieftain  who  had  taken  the  Cross.*  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  if  the  Crusades  had  any  effect 
upon  the  Regal  authority,  it  was  injurious.  The  sale 
of  the  Royal  Domains  by  Richard  I.  to  defray  the  cost 
of  his  expedition  to  Palestine,  tended,  indeed,  to  throw 
the  Crown,  by  the  diminution  of  its  revenues,  into  de- 
pendence upon  the  Aristocracy :  but  the  circumstances 
which  favoured  the  struggle  of  that  Body  against  his 
successors, — the  mingled  tyranny  and  pusillanimity  of 
John,  and  the  total  incapacity  of  his  feeble  son, — were 
altogether  foreign  to  the  present  subject  of  inquiry.  In 
Germany,  it  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  that  the 
fall  of  the  House  of  Hohenstauffen,  and  the  consequent 
extinction  of  the  Imperial  authority,  were  as  totally  un- 
connected with  the  result  of  the  Crusades.  In  a  word, 
how  is  a  belief  in  the  general  depression  of  the  Feudal 
Aristocracy,  through  their  share  in  those  costly  and  dis- 
tant enterprises,  to  be  reconciled  with  their  triumph,  in 
the  same  Ages,  over  the  Royal  and  Imperial  Power  in 
England  and  in  Germany? 

Equally  difficult  would  it  be  to  show  any  perceptible 
amelioration  in  the  condition  of  the  peasantry  of  Europe 
through  the  influence  of  the  Crusades :  for,  at  the  close 
oftheXIIIth  Century,  the  chains  of  Feudal  tyranny  re- 
mained unbroken  ;  the  mass  of  the  rural  population  was 
still  in  bondage. to  the  soil ;  and,  in  the  following  Age, 
the  frightful  insurrections  of  the  populace  in  France  and 
England,  reveal  the  continuance  of  that  wretched  state 
of  servitude  which  goaded  their  Order  to  desperation. t 
There  is,  therefore,  neither  a  shadow  of  evidence,  nor 
even  a  probability,  to  warrant  the  hypothesis,  that  the 
condition  of  the  serfs  of  the  Feudal  System  was  im- 
proved by  the  events  of  the  Crusades :  scarcely  any  con- 
temporary though  accidental  changes,  in  this  respect,  can 
be  traced  in  the  same  period  ;  and  the  relaxation  of  pre- 
dial servitude  must  be  referred  altogether  to  later  Ages. 

There  is,  however,  more  reason  to  conclude,  though 
rather  from  general  deductions  than  special  proofs,  that 
the  growth  of  Municipal  independence  was  at  least 
favoured  by  the  Crusades.  Not  that  even  this  assertion  is 
to  be  received  without  great  qualification  :  for  the  liberties 
of  the  inland  cities  of  Northern  Italy  arose  before  the 
commencement  of  those  enterprises,  and  were  lost  before 
their  conclusion ;  J  in  Germany,  also,  many  towns  on 
the  Rhine  had  already,  in  the  Xlth  Century,  obtained 
important  privileges  from  Henry  IV.  in  reward  for  their 

*  Heeren,  Euai  sur  f  Influence  de»  Croitaaei,  p.  181 — 185  ; 
Mills,  History  of  the  Crusadet,  vol.  ii.  p.  351 — 354  ,•  and  the 
authorities  there  cited. 

f  It  is  singular  that  Gibbon,  while  denying  in  general  all  bene- 
ficial consequences  to  the  Crusadet,  and  contending  that  they 
checked  rather  thau  forwarded  the  maturity  of  Europe,  should  num- 
ber them  "  among  the  causes  which  undermined  the  Gothic  edifice" 
of  Feudalism ;  and  assert  that  the  i>overty  of  the  Barons,  whose 
estates  were  dissipated  in  these  expeditions,  extorted  from  them 
"  those  charters  of  freedom  which  unlocked  the  fetters  of  the  slave, 
and  secured  the  farm  of  the  peasant."  Of  such  manumission 
there  is  no  evidence  whatever.  It  is  no  less  singular  that  the  great 
Uistorian,  in  adopting  this  fanciful  theory,  should  have  overlooked, 
ur  at  least  omitted,  all  consideration  of  the  real  and  positive  benefits, 
which  accrued  to  Commerce  from  the  Crusades. 

J  "  At  the  latter  end  of  theXIIIth  Century,  there  were  almost  as 
many  Princes  in  the  North  of  Italy,  as  there  had  been  free  cities 
in  the  preceding  Age."  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  407. 


fidelity  to  that  Emperor,  during  his  disastrous  contest  Sequd 
with  the  Papacy  ;*  and  in  our  own  Country,  the  char-  ~  e 
tered  rights  of  cities  flowed  exclusively  from  the  Crown, 
under  circumstances  which  bear  no  imaginable  relation 
to  Crusading  incidents.  But,  throughout  the  Continent 
North  of  the  Alps,  and  in  Germany  especially,  during 
the  Xllth  and  Xlllth  Centuries,  there  appears  so  re- 
markable an  advance  in  the  liberties  and  consequent 
prosperity  of  numerous  towns,  that  it  is  natural  to  attri- 
bute some  share  in  the  successful  struggle  of  their  in- 
habitants against  Aristocratic  oppression,  to  the  frequent 
absence  of  the  most  active  and  enterprising  of  their 
Feudal  Seigneurs  and  neighbours  in  the  Holy  Wars ; 
and  still  more  to  the  Commercial  impulse  which  was 
excited  by  those  enterprises. 

IV.  If,  on  any  point,  indeed,  we  may  safely  dissent  jy.  Upon 
from  the  conclusions  of  those  Historians,  who  have  seen  Commerce 
no  beneficial  results  in   the  Crusades,  it  will  be  in  re- 
marking the  obvious  effect  of  the  Latin  expeditions  to 

the  East  in  enlarging  the  Commerce  of  Europe.  The 
rapid  extension  of  the  trade  of  the  Maritime  Italian 
Republics,  is  clearly  referable  to  their  share  in  the  Cru- 
sades :  not  only  in  the  mere  transport  of  warriors  and 
pilgrims  for  hire,  but  in  the  warlike  naval  cooperation 
which  won  for  them  numerous  lucrative  establish- 
ments in  the  Levant.  Thence  they  drew,  and  poured 
into  Europe,  the  rich  products  of  the  East,  and  accumu- 
lated a  Commerce  which,  though  not  previously  alto- 
gether unattempted,  had  acquired  little  activity  until  the 
commencement  of  the  Crusades.  Nor  were  its  benefits 
by  any  means  confined  to  Italy,  or  even  to  the  shores  of 
the  Mediterranean  :  for,  by  inland  communication,  they 
were  spread  among  the  free  cities  of  Germany  ;  and, 
through  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  to  those  English  and 
Flemish  ports,  which  formed  the  only  entrepots  for  the 
merchandise  of  the  Italian  Republics,  and  of  the  Hanse 
Towns  of  the  Norlh.  It  is  not,  therefore,  too  strong  an 
assertion,  that  the  Crusades  were  more  instrumental  in 
the  dissemination  of  Commerce  through  Europe,  than 
any  other  circumstances,  until  the  discovery  of  the  New 
World,  and  the  accomplishment  of  a  maritime  passage 
to  India. 

V.  But  no  kindred  influence  of  the  Crusades  can  be  V.  Upon 
traced  in  the  diffusion  of  lettered  knowledge.     If,  indeed,  Learning, 
those  enterprises  had  enriched  the  Western  World  with 

the  precious  stores  of  the  Ancient  Greek  literature,  the 
result  would  more  than  have  compensated  for  the  po- 
litical injuries,  which  the  Crusaders  inflicted  upon  the 
worthless  and  tottering  edifice  of  Byzantine  power. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  ignorant  Latins  was  still  too  bar- 
barous to  profit  by  a  collision  with  the  more  cultivated, 
though  perverted,  intellect  of  the  Greeks;  the  mutual 
hatred  and  contempt  of  the  two  races  disdained  all 
communion ;  and  so  far  were  the  literary  treasures  of 
Constantinople  from  awakening  the  curiosity  of  her 
French  captors,  that  the  destruction  of  many  of  the 
Greek  Classics,  still  extant  in  the  Xllth  Century,  is 
notoriously  ascribable  to  the  three  calamitous  con- 
flagrations which  attended  the  Latin  conquest  of  the 
Eastern  Capital.t  Nor,  even,  was  any  knowledge  of  the 
language  of  Greece  imported  into  the  West  by  the  Cru- 
saders ;  and  the  true  restorers  of  Greek  Learning  in 
the  Latin  World  were  Petrarca  and  Boccaccio,  whose 

*  Heeren,  Sur  f  Influence  de*  Croitadtt,  p.  247,  248,  with  the 
authorities  there  quoted. 

t  See  the  authenticated  catalogue  of  these  losses  in  Heeren,  p. 
413,  414. 
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History,    exertions,  in  the  next  Century  after  the  Crusades,  were 
aided   by  circumstances,  upon  which  those  Wars  could 
have  left  no  control.     Nor  oan  any  part  of  the  illumina- 
tion  for  which   Europe  was   indebted   in   the   Middle 
Ages  to  the  Letters  and  Science  of  the  Arabians,  be  more 
correctly  ascribed  to  the  occupation  of  Palestine  by  the 
Franks.     For  the  intellectual  splendour  of  the  Eastern 
Khalifate  was  extinct  before  the   First  Crusade;   the 
rays  of  light  diffused  from  that  source  had  long  pre- 
viously penetrated  into  the  West  through  Spain  and 
Italy ;  many  Latin  translations  of  the  Arabic  Writers 
had  been  prepared   in    those  Countries  ;   and   Toledo, 
Salerno,  and  Cassino,  were  flourishing  Schools  for  the 
transmuted  Philosophy  and  Learning  of  the  Moham- 
medans.*    Lastly,  if  the  Crusades  had  exercised  any  de- 
cided influence  on  Letters,  we  might  expect  to  find  its 
traces  in  the  native  and  romantic  Poetry  of  the  West,  of 
which  the  darling  theme  was   most   congenial    to   the 
Chivalric  spirit  of  such   enterprises.      Apart,  however, 
from  the  general  and  connecting  link  of  Chivalry,  the 
subjects  even  of  Trouveur  and  Troubadour  contempo- 
rary song  do  not  much  abound  with  references  to  the 
adventures  of  Paynim  War.     Some  Oriental  colouring 
was,   no  doubt,  transfused   through  the  strains  of  the 
numerous  Minstrels  who  followed  their  Lords  to  Pa- 
lestine :  but  it  is  a  singular  fact  that,   except   in  two, 
which  relate  the   deeds   of  Godfrey    of  Bouillon    and 
Richard  Coeur  de  Lion,  the  Crusades  do  not  form   the 
subject  of  the  Romances  of  Chivalry.f     It   haa  been 
acutely  remarked  that  those  expeditions  were,  perhaps,  too 
recent,  and  too  much  matters  of  real  life,  to  admit  the  de- 
corations of  fiction  :t  but  neither  do  they  appear  to  have 
engrossed  more  attention,  as  subjects  of  authentic  narra- 
tive, than  the  other  political  events  of  the  times  ;  nor  to 
have  particularly  quickened   that  fervour  of  Historical 
composition,  which  is  usually  awakened  by  great  events, 
and  tends  by  its  excitement  to  stimulate  the  intellect  of 
an  Age.     In  this  respect,  notwithstanding  the  natural 
interest  and  richness  of  their  materials  and  the  spirit- 
stirring  character  of  their  details,  the  Crusades  did  not 
elicit  any  striking  improvement ;   and  though  there   is 
no   lack   of  Chroniclers   of  the    Holy  Wars,  they  are 
scarcely  more  numerous,  or  of  higher  merit,  than  the 
contemporary  National  Annalists  of  the  same  Ages. 

VI.  That  the  new  blending  of  so  many  masses  of 
men  of  various  climes  and  manners  in  a  common  cause 
— the  commingling,  as  it  were,  for  the  first  time  of  the 
great  family  of  Nations — and  the  general  habit  of 
foreign  and  distant  travel — must  altogether  have  given 
a  mighty  impulse  to  Society,  and  dispelled  many  clouds 
of  ignorance,  in  which  the  previous  stagnation  of  inter- 
course had  thickly  shrouded  the  Countries  of  the  West ; 
can  hardly,  we  think,  be  doubted  by  any  inquirer, 
whose  judgment  has  not  been  misled  to  the  maintenance 
of  some  preconceived  and  favourite  theory.  But,  it  has 
been  triumphantly  asked, §  if  some  benefits  were  thus 
necessarily  communicated  to  Europe,  what  were  they? 
Specific  proof  may,  in  this  spirit,  be  vainly  demanded  of 
a  general  consequence,  which,  from  its  verv  nature, 
admits  of  none.  Yet  no  man  has  denied  the  striking 
and  steady  progress  of  civilization  after  the  Xlth  Cen- 
tury; and  our  Historian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  in  his 

*  Mills,  Crusades,  vol.  ii.  p.  360—364. 

f  Idem,  vol.  ii.  p.  367,  and  Dunlop,  History  of  Fiction,  vol.  ii. 
p.  140. 

J   Dunlop,  ubi  supra. 

$  Berington,  Literary  History  of  the  Middle  j4ges,  p.  269. 
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view  of  Society,  has  even  marked  the  close  of  that  Cen-  Sequel 
tury,  which  is  identical  with  the  commencement  of  the  of  the 
Crusades,  as  the  point  which  separates  the  extreme  dark-  C 
ness  of  barbarism  in  Europe,  from  the  dawn  of  a  pro- 
gressive renovation.* 

If  the  Crusades,  by  the  stimulus  which  they  gave  to 
the  commercial    and    general    communion  of  Nations, 
were  not  the   principal  causes  of  this  nascent  improve- 
ment, during  the   Xllth  and  XHIth  Centuries,  what 
other  attributes,  peculiar  to  the  times,  can  be  pointed 
out,  which  may  be  believed  to  have  exercised  so  strong 
and  universal  an  influence,  as  those  enterprises  with  all 
their  attendant  circumstances?     It  has  been  said  that 
the   Crusades  were  altogether  pernicious  to  Morality  ; 
and  that  the  absurd  and  cruel  principles  of  superstition 
and  fanaticism  which   they  fostered  were  equally  detri- 
mental to   Religion.     But   here   again   is   room  for   a 
caution  against  the  confounding  of  proximate  and  ulti- 
mate consequences.     As  the  dissolute,  as  well  as  the 
pious,  enlisted  under  the  banner  of  the  Cross,  the  habits 
of  the  worst  portions  of  Society  were  not  likely  to  be 
improved  by  the  license  of  Crusading  camps;   but  the 
myriads,  who    perished   amidst   their   excesses  in   the 
East,  at  least  relieved  their  native  lands  of  the  burthen 
and  curse  of  their  presence.     The  stern   spirit  of  reli- 
gions persecution,  encouraged  by  an  exterminating  war- 
fare against  Infidels,  is  the  darkest  feature  in  the  opera- 
tion of  the  Crusades  upon  the  feelings  and   happiness 
of  their  times.     The  justice  of  the  principles  upon  which 
those   enterprises  were  either  originally  undertaken  or 
subsequently  perverted,  is  utterly  indefensible   upon  all 
the  laws  of  God   and   Man;  nor  were  there,  perhaps, 
ever  any  human  contests,  in  themselves  more  thoroughly 
misguided  and  iniquitous,  than  those  Holy  Wars.     But 
in    their   fruits,   when    time   had  purified    the   soil    in 
which  the   wild  and   bitter   stock   of  superstition   was 
planted,  they  became  very  salutary  to  Mankind.     The 
union  of  a  religious  with  a  martial  spirit,  however  in- 
congruous in  its  origin,  has  tended,  more  than  any  other 
combination  of  sentiment,  to  humanize  not  only  warfare 
itself,  but  the  ordinary  relations  of  civilized  life  ;  and,  as 
the  institutions  of  Chivalry  were  matured  and  perpetu- 
ated by  the  Crusades,  we  owe  to  those  enterprises  the 
cultivation  of  all  the  moral  qualities,  of  personal  honour 
and  fidelity  to  obligations,  of  courtesy  to  the  one  sex 
and    respectful    tenderness  to   the   other,   which    have 
descended  upon  the  Modern  Gentleman,  and  survive  to 
dignify  and  adorn  the  intercourse  of  polished  Society. 

In  conclusion,  then,  we  may  venture  to  affirm,  of  the  CONCI.U- 
influence  and  consequences  of  the  Crusades,  that,  upon  SION 
the  state   of  Religion,  they  were  at  first  pernicious  but 
ultimately   beneficial ;    that,    upon   the   distribution   of 
National  Power   in    the  European   System,  they  were 
altogether,  or  nearly,  immaterial ;  that,  upon  the  internal 
government  and  constitution  of  the  Feudal  Kingdoms, 
they  are  no  otherwise  discernible  than  in  favouring  the 
growth  of  Municipal  freedom  ;   that,  in  the  diffusion  of 
Commerce,  they  were  most  important  and  valuable,  but 
in  that  of  Learning  absolutely  null ;   that,  in  the  com- 
mingling of  Nations,  they  must  have  given  a  strong 
and  general  impulse  to  the  progress  of  Civilization ; 
and,  finally,  that,  at  least  by  the  promotion  of  Chivalric 
sentiment,  they  were  an   obvious,  though  indirect  and 
distant,   means  of  ameliorating  the  Social  Morals  and 
Manners  of  Europe. 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Jges,  vol.  iii.  p.  372. 
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A.  D    1291- 


ITALY. 


1292  Completion  of  the  Democratic  Constitution  of  Flo. 

rence. 

1293  Naval  war  between  Genoa  and  Venice. 

1296  Frederic  of  Aragon,  King  of  Sicily. 

1297  Closing  of  the  Great  Council  of  Venice. 

1300  Rise  of  the  Factions  of  Black  and  White  Guelfg  at 
Florence. 

1305  TRANSLATION  OF  THB  SEAT  OP  THE  POPEUOM  TO 
AVIGNON. 

1310  The  Emperor,  Henry  VII.,  in  Italy. 

1314  General  war  between  the  Guelfs  and  Ghibeling. 

1319  Final  establishment  of  Oligarchical  Government  at 
Venice. 

1325  Grandeur  of  Castruccio  Castracani,  Prince  of  Lucca. 

1327  The  Emperor,  Louis  IV.,  in  Italy. 

1328  The  House  of  Gonzaga  acquires  the  Signiory  of  Man- 

tua. 

1331  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  in  Italy. 

1336  Successful  league  of  Florence  and  Venice  against 
Scala,  Lord  of  Verona. 

1339  The  Genoese  choose  their  first  Doge. 

1342  Florence  falls  under  the  tyranny  of  the  Duke  of 
Athens :  but  recovers  her  liberty  next  year. 

1346  Murder  of  Andrew,  King  Consort  of  Joanna  of  Naples. 

1347  Cola  diRienti,  Tribune  of  Rome. 

1348  Great  Pestilence  throughout  Europe. 

1350  Furious  naval  war  between  Venice  and  Genoa,  which 
lasts  five  year*. 

1354  The  Emperor.  Charles  IV.,  in  Italy. 

1355  Marin  Falieri,  Doge  of  Venice,  executed  for  treason. 
1364  Conquest  of  Romagna  by  the  Papal  See. 

1368  Second  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  Into 
Italy. 

1375  War  of  Florence  against  the  Church. 

1376  Final  Restoration  of  the  Seat  of  the  Popedom  to  Rome. 

1378  COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  GREAT  SCHISM  OK  THE 

WEST,  by  a  double  election  of  Popes. 

1379  War  of  Chiozza,  in  which  Venice  is  oppressed  by 

Genoa  and  her  allies. 

1380  Surrender  of  the  Genoese  fleet  to  the  Venetians. 

1382  Murder  of  Joanna,  Queen  of  Naples,  followed  by 
Civil  Wars  in  that  Kingdom. 

1387  Gian  Galeazzo  Visconti,  Lord  of  Milan,  overthrows 
the  sovereign  house  of  Scala,  and  becomes  all- 
powerful  in  Northern  Italy. 

1390  War  between  him  and  Florence. 

1395  Erection  of  his  Lordship  of  Milan  into  an  Imperial 
Duchy. 

1389  Fall  of  Pisa  under  the  yoke  of  Visconti. 


FRANCE. 

1292  Piratical  warfare  between  the  French  and   English 
marl  tiers. 

1SS4  Philip  (IV.)  the  Fair,  defrauds  Edward  I.  (of  Eng- 
land) of  Guienne. 

1300  Quarrel  of  Philip  with  Pope  Boniface  VIII. 

1302  Philip  defeated  by  the  Flemings  at  Courtrai.    The 

States  General  of  France  first  convened. 

1303  Guienne  restored  to  Edward  I.  by  a  pacification. 

1305  TRANSLATION  OF  THE  SEAT  OF  THE  POPEDOM  TO 
AVIGNON. 

1307  Philip  persecutes  the  Knights  Templars. 

1312  A  Papal  Bull  finally  abolishes  the  Order  of  Knights 
Templars. 

1314  Louis  (X.)  Hutin. 
1316  Philip  (V.)  the  Long. 
1322  Charles  (IV.)  the  Fair. 

IV.  THE  DYNASTY   OFVAMtis. 
13S8  Philip  VI. 

1331  Edward  III.  of  England  acknowledges  homage   for 
Guienne. 

1337  Edward  III.  claims  the  French  Crown  ;  and  next  year 
commences  a  war  against  Philip. 

1340  Great  naval  victory  of  Edward  off  Sluys. 

1346  Battle  of  Creel. 

1347  Capture  of  Calais  by  Edward. 

1348  Great  Pestilence  throughout  Europe. 
1350  John,  King  of  France. 


1356  Battle  of   Poitiers.    John  a  prisoner  of  the   Black 
Prince,  son  of  Edward  HI. 


1358  Jacquerie,  or  insurrection  of  the  French  peasantry. 
1360  The  Great  Peace  of  Bretlgni. 
1864  Charles  V. 

1369  Renewal  of  hostilities  between  France  and  England. 


1372  Naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  combined  French 
and  Spanish  fleets. 


1374  Edward  III.  loses  almost  all  his  conquests  and  por 
sessions  in  France. 


1378  Fruitless  invasion  of  France  by  an  English  army. 
1380  Charles  VI. 

1382  Victory  of  Rosebecque,  gained  by  the  French  Royal 
army  over  the  Flemish  insurgents. 

1386  Abortive  attempt  to  invade  England. 
1892  Insanity  of  Charles  VI. 


GERMANY.  &c. 

A.  D. 

1297  Deposition  of  the  Emperor  Adolphus  (of  Nassau.) 

1298  Albert  I.  (of  Austria)  Emperor. 

1302  The  Flemings  defeat  Philip  IV.  of  France  at  Courirai. 

1307  Successful  Insurrection  of  ike  Swiss  against  the  go- 

vernment of  Albert. 

1308  Henry  VII.  (of  Luxemburg)  Emperor. 

1310  His  expedition  Into  Italr. 

1311  John  (of  Luxemburg)  King  of  Bohemia. 

1314  Louis  IV.  (of  Bavaria)  Emperor. 

1315  The  Swiss  defeat  the  Austrians  at  Mongarten.   League 

of  Schwltz,  L'ri.  and  Underwalden. 

1322  Louis  IV.  defeats  and  capture*  the  Duke  of  Austria  at 
the  Battle  of  Muhldorf. 

1827  Expedition  of  the  Emperor  Louis  IV.  into  Italy. 

1331  Expedition  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  into  Italy. 

1332  Lucerne  joint  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 

1336  League  of  Ren  is  formed  by  the  German  Electors  for 
the  Independence  of  the  Empire  against  the  Pope. 

1346  Attempt  to  dethrone  Louis  IV. 

1347  Charles  IV.  (of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia)  Em* 

peror. 

1348  Great  Pestilence  throughout  Europe. 
1350 

1353  The  union  of  the  Eight  Ancient  Swiss  Cantons  com- 

pleted by  the  junction  of  Zurich,  Glaris,  "ing,  and 
Berne. 

1354  Expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  Into  Italy. 

1355  Promulgation  of  the  GOLDKN  BULL,  finally  establish- 

ing the  rights  of  the  Imperial  Electoral  Cuilt-gf. 

1864  The  House  of  Austria  acquires  the  Tyrol. 

1368  Second  expedition  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  into 
Italy. 

1375  The  Swiss  repel  an  invasion  of  the  English  Bands. 

1378  Winceslaus  (of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Bohemia)  Em. 
peror. 

1388  The  Flemings  defeated  by  the  French  at  Rosebecque. 
1386  Battle  of  Sempach,  gained  by  the  Swiss  ;  and 
1388  Final  defeat  of  Austria  by  the  Cantons  at  Nafela. 
1392  Sigismund,  (of  Luxemburg)  King  of  Hungary, 

j  1396  Defeated  by  the  Turks  in  the  Battle  ofNicopolis. 

1397  Union  of  Calmar,  forming  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  into  s  ringle  Monarchy. 


HISTORY. 

the  Crusades  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Age». 
—1494. 


SPAIN. 

A.  D. 

1295  Ferdinand  IV.  King  of  Castile. 


1299  Civil  war  in  Portugal. 


1302  Mohammed  III.  (Abu  Abdalla)  King  of  Granada. 
Commeiiceor.ent  of  internal  dissensions  in  the 
Moorish  State. 


1309  Nassir  (Abu  Abdalla)  King  of  Grr»iada ; 


1310  Suppression  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars  in 
Spain. 


1312  Alfonso  XI.  King  of  Castile. 

1313  Ismail  (Ben  Ferag)  King  of  Granada  , 

1319  Defeats  the  Christians  In  a  great  battle  near  Granada. 


1325  Alfonso  IV.  King  of  Portugal. 
Mohammed  IV.  of  Granada. 


1327  Alfonso  IV.  King  of  Aragon. 

1333  Yussef  Abu),  King  of  Granada. 

1336  Peter  IV.  King  of  Aragon. 

1340  The  Moors  defeated  in  the  great  battle  of  Tarifa. 


1343  Castiliim  Cortes  of  Alcala.    War  of  the  Privilege  of 
Union  in  Aragon. 


1350  Pe'er  the  Cruel,  King  of  Castile. 
352  Mohammed  V.  King  of  Granada  j 

1354  Imprisons  his  Queen  Blanche. 

1355  War  between  Castile  and  Aragon.      Civil  war  in  Por- 

tugal. 

1357  Peter,  King  of  Portugal. 

1361  Blanche,  Queen  of  Castile,  poisoned  by  order  of  Peter 
the  Cruel. 

1367  Battle  of  Navarette  gained  by  the  Black  Prince  of 
England  for  Peter  the  Cruel.  Ferdinand,  King  of 
Portugal. 

1369  Henry  II.  (of  Trastamara)  King  of  Castile. 

1372  Naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  Castile  and  France. 

1379  John  I.  King  of  Castile. 

13*3  Disputed  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Portugal  on  the 
death  of  Ferdinand.  Battle  of  Aljubarrota. 

1385  John  I.  King  of  Portugal. 
13^7  John,  King  of  Aragon. 

1390  Henry  III.  King  of  Castile. 

1391  Yussef  II.  (Abu  Abdalla)  King  of  Granada. 

1395  Martin,  King  of  Aragon  ;   and,  by  marriage,  of  Sicily. 
13v)7  Mohammed  VI.  King  of  Granada. 


ENGLAND. 

A.  D. 

1292  Piratical  warfare  between  the  English  and  French 
mariners. 

1894  Philip  IV.  of  France  defrauds  Edward  I.  of  Guienne. 

1296  Subjugation  of  Scotland  by  Edward. 

1297  Sir  William  Wallace  defeats  the  English  at  Stirling: 

but  (1298)  is  utterly  routed  at  Falkirk. 

1299  Confirmation  of  the  Charters. 

1303  Guienne  restored  to  Edward  I.  by  a  pacification. 

1306  Revolt  of  the  Scotch  under  Robert  Bruce. 

1307  Edward  II. 

1310  Revolt  of  the   English  Barons,   who  extort  (1311) 
Articles  of  Reform. 

1314  Great  victory  of  the  Scotch  at  Bannockburn. 

1320  Truce  between  England  and  Scotland. 

1322  Edward  triumphs  over  a  rebellion  of  his  Barons. 

1326  His  Queen  Isabella  appears  in  arms  against  him. 

1327  Edward  III 

1330  Fall  of  Isabella,  and  execution  of  her  paramour  Mor- 
timer. 

1333  War  with  Scotland.    Victory  of  Edward  at  Halidon 
Hill. 

1337  Edward   claims  the  French  Crown,   and   next  year 
commences  war  against  Philip  VI.  (de  Valois.) 

1340  Great  naval  victory  of  Edward  at  Sluys. 

1346  He  gains  the  great  battle  of  Creci.     Victory  of  Nevil's 

Cross  over  the  Scotch. 

1347  Capture  of  Calais  by  the  English. 

1348  Great  Pestilence  throughout  Europe. 
1350  Victory  of  Edward  over  the  Spanish  fleet. 

1356  The  Black  Prince  gains  the  battle  of  Poitiers,  and 
takes  John,  King  of  France,  prisoner. 

1360  The  Great  Peace  of  Bretigni. 

1367  The  Black  Prince  trains  the  battle  of  Navarette  in 
Spain  for  Peter  the  Cruel. 

1369  Renewal  of  hostilities  with  France. 

1372  Naval  defeat  of  the  English  by  the  combined  fleets 
of  Castile  and  France. 

1374  Edward  loses  most  of  his  conquests  and  possessions 
in  France. 

1376  Death  of  the  Black  Prince. 

1377  Richard  II. 

1381  Insurrection  of  the  populace. 

1386  Abortive  attempt  of  the  French  to  invade  England. 

1388  The  administration  usurped  by  the  Duke  of  Glouces- 

ter, the  King's  uncle. 

1389  Richard  recovers  his  authority. 
1394  Expedition  of  Richard  to  Ireland. 

1398  Banishment  of  Henry  of  Lancaster. 

III.  HOUSE  OP  LANCASTER. 

1399  Henry  IV.  deposes  Richard  II. 


THE  EASTERN  AND  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 
A.  D. 

1295  Andronlcug  II.  (the  Elder)  associates  big  son  Michael 
with  him  on  the  throne  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 


1299  Rise  of  the  Ottoman  or  Turkish  Empire  in  Asia  under 
Osraan,  or  Othman  I, 


1310  The  Knights  of  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  capture  and 
garrison  Rhodes. 


1312  Abolition  of  the  Order  of  Knights  Templars 


1321  Civil  War  in  the  Eastern  Empire  between  the  An- 
dronici. 


1326  Orchan,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 


1328  Andronicus  III.  (the  Younger)  Emperor  of  the  East. 


1339  Conquest  of  Bithynia  by  the  Turks. 


1341  Jobs  Palaeologus  I.  Emperor  of  the  East. 


1347  John  Cantacuzene  usurps  the  administration  of  the 
Eastern  Empire. 


1350 

1353  The  Turks  first  established  in  Europe. 
1355  Abdication  of  Cantacuzene. 
13fiO  Amurath  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks.. 

1370  Timour  assumes  the  sovereignty  of  Tartary 
1380  Timour  begins  the  conquest  of  Persia. 

1389  Bajazet  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

1391  Manuel  Palteologus,  Kmperor  of  the  East. 


1396  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  defeated  by  Bajaiet  I 
at  Nicopolis. 


1399  Invasion  of  India  by  the  Tartars  under  Tlmonr , 


MODERN 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. — No.  IV.  Continued. — From  tkf 

A.  D.  1291— 


ITALY. 


A.  D. 

1400 


1401  The  Emperor  Robert  in  Italy. 

1406  Subjugation  of  Pisa  by  Florence.  Conquest  of  Padua 
and  Verona  by  Venice.  Murder  of  the  Carrara  In 
her  prisons. 

14<)9  Council  of  Pisa.    Deposition  of  two  Popes. 

1412  Sack  of  Rome  by  Ladlslaus,  King  of  Naples. 

1414  Council  of  Constance. 

1416  Amadeus,  first  Duke  of  Savoy. 

1418  END  OF  THB  GREAT  SCHISM  OF  THK  WEST. 

1424  War  of  the  Duke  of  Milan  against  Florence  and 
(1426)  Venice. 

1431  The  Emperor  Sigismund  in  Italy. 

1433  Peace  of  Ferrari,  between  Florence, Venice,  arid  Milan. 

Splendid  acquisitions  of  Venice. 

1434  Cosmo  de'  Medici  rules  the  Republic  of  Florence. 

1435  Civil  War  of  Naples  between  the  Aragonese  and  An- 

gevin parties. 

1437  New  war  of  Venice  and  Florence  against  the  Uuke  of 
Milan  ; 

1441  Concluded  by  the  Peace  of    Martinengo.    Rite    of 

Francesco  Sforza. 

1442  Alfonso  of  Aragon,  King  of  the  Two  Sicilies. 
1450  Francesco  Sforza,  Duke  of  Milan. 

1452  The  Emperor  Frederic  III.  in  Italy.    The  House  of 

Este  acquire  the  Ducal  Title. 

1454  General  war  in  Italy;   concluded  by  the   Peace  of 

Lodi. 

1453  Death  of  Alfonso  of  Naples,  followed  by  Civil  War. 

1463  War  between  Venice  and  the  Turks. 

1464  Final  triumph  of   Ferdinand,    son   of   Alfonso,    at 

Naples. 

1465  General  Peace  in  Italy. 

1471  League  of  Italian  States  against  the  Turks. 

1472  Entrance  of  the  Turks  into  Italy. 

1478  Conspiracy  of  the  Pazzi  at  Florence  against  the  Me- 

dici. 

1479  Beace  between  Venice  and   the  Turks.    Ferdinand, 

the  Catholic,  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily. 

1480  Grandeur  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

1482  General  wars  in  Italy  excited  by  Pope  Sextus  IV 

1484  Peace  of  Bagnolo. 

1485  Renewed  wars  excited  by  Pope  Innocent  VIIL 
1488  Repose  of  Italy. 

1492  Death  of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

1494  INVASION  OF  ITALT  BT  CHABIBS  VIII.  OF  FRANCE 


FRANCE. 


1400  The  Kingdom  distracted  by  the  (actions  of  Princes 
of  the  Blood. 

1407  Murder  of  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  procured  by  John 
Duke  of  Burgundy. 

1410  Civil  War  between  the  parties  of  Armagnac  (or  Or- 
leans) and  Burgundy. 

1414  Henry  V.of  England  claims  the  French  Crown  ; 


1415  Invades  the  Kingdom,  and  gains  the  great  battle  of 
Azlncourt. 


1419  Murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  the  Dauphin. 

1420  Treaty    of   Troyes.      Henry  V.    marries    Catharine, 

daughter  of  Charles  VI.,  and  Is  declared  Regent 
and  heir  to  the  Crown. 

1422  Death  of  Henry  V.  and  Charles  VI.    Charles  VII  King 
of  France. 

1424  The  Duke  of  Bedford  defeat*  the  French  atVernenil. 
1437  The  siege  of  Orleans  formed  by  the  English  j 
1429  And  raised  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

143ft  Peace  of  Arras  between  France  snd  Burgundy.    De- 
cline of  the  English  affairs. 

1436  Recovery  of  Paris  by  Charles  VII. 
1444  Truce  between  France  and  England. 
1450 

1451  The  English  lose  all  their  possessions  In  Prance  ex- 
cept Calais ; 

1453  And  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  recover  Guienne. 
1461  Louis  XI. 

1464  Revolt  of  Great  Vas»al«,  called  the  League  of  the 

Public  Weal,  against  him  ; 

1465  Terminated  by  the  treaty  of  Conflans. 
1470  Assembly  of  tht  States  General  at  Tours. 

1475  Invasion  of  Prance  by  Edward  IV.  of  England ;  fol- 

lowed by  peace. 

1476  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  defeated  by  the  Swiss  at 

Granson  and  Moral ; 

1477  And  slain  at  Nancl.    Lapse  of  his  French  Fief  to  the 

Crown. 

1481  The  great  Fief  of  Provence  united  to  the  Crown. 

1483  Charles  VIII. 

1485  New  assembly  of  the  States  General  at  Tours. 

1491  Charles  VIII.  marries  the  heiress  of  Bretagne    and 

unites  that  great  Fief  to  the  Crows. 

1492  Henry  VII.  of  England  Invades   France;   but  sells 

Peace  to  Charles  VIII.  atEstaples. 

1494  INVASION  OK  ITAIT  BV  CHARLES  VIII. 


GERMANY,  &c. 

A.  D. 

1400  Robert  (Count  Palatine)  Emperor  t 

1401  Visits  Italy. 

1410  Death  of  Robert .  contested  Election  for  the  Empire. 

1411  Sigismund  (of  Luxemburg,  King  of  Hungary)  Em. 


1414  Council  of  Constance. 

1416  John  Huss  and  Jerome  of  Prague  burnt  by  the  Coun- 
cil of  Constance. 

1419  The  Emperor  Sigismund  succeeds  to  the  Bohemian 
Crown.    Hussite  war  in  that  Kingdom. 

1424  Death  of  John  Zlska,  the  Hussite  leader. 
1431  The  Emperor  Sigismund  visits  Italy. 
1433  Council  of  Basic. 

1435  Conclusion  of  the  Bohemian  War. 

1436  Civil  War  In  Swlsserland. 

1438  Albert  II.  (of  Austria)  King  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia, 
and  Emperor. 

1440  Frederic  III.  'of  Austria)  Emperor.    Uladlslaus  of 
Poland,  King  also  of  Hungary. 

1444  Battle  of  Varna.    Uladlslaus,  King  of  Hungary,  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Turks. 

1447  End  of  the  Civil  War  of  Swlsserland. 

1448  Christian  of  Oldenbun.-h.  first  King  of  a  new  Dynasty 

ID  Denmark  and  Norway. 

1450 


1453  The  Emperor  Frederic  III.  visits  Italy. 


1456  John  Hnnnlades  compels  the  Turks  to  raise  the  siegt 
of  Belgrade. 


1456  After  new  troubles  In  Bohemia,  George  Podiebrad  is 
elected  King.  Matthias  Corvlnus,  King  of  Hun- 
gary. 


1471  UladUlans  of  Poland,  King  of  Bohemia. 


1476  Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy,  defeated  by  the  Swiss 
at  Granson  and  Moral. 


1477  The  House  of  Austria  acquire  the  Netherlands  by  the 
marriage  of  Maximilian  with  Mary  of  Burgundy. 

1481  Fribourg  and  Soleure  join  the  Swiss  Confederacy. 
1486  Public  Peace  of  ten  years  proclaimed  in  the  Empire. 
1490  TJladislaus  of  Poland,  King  of  Bohemia 
1493  Maximilian  I.  (of  Austria)  Emperor. 


1496  TBC  DIIT  OF  WORMS  abolishes  Private  Wars,  i 
establishes  the  internal  Peace  of  the  Empire. 


HISTORY. 

Close  of  the  Crusades  to  the  End  of  the  Middle  Ages. 
—1494. 


SPAIN. 


A.I). 

1400 


1406  John  II.  King  of  Castile. 

1410  Ferdinand,  King  of  Aragon.    Yussef  III.  King  of 
Grauada. 

U15  Conquest  of  Ceuta  by  the  Portuguese. 
1416  Alfonso  V.  King  of  Aragon  and  Sicily, 
1420  Discovery  of  Madeira  by  the  Portuguese. 

1434  Mohammed  VII.  (Muley)  King  of  Granada,  deposed 
by 

1423  Mohammed  VIII. :  but  restored  (1430.) 
1433  Edward,  Kingof  Portugal. 


1431  Mohammed  VII.  again  deposed,  and  restored  in  Gra- 
nada. 


1437  Defeat  of  the  Portuguese  at  Tangier. 
H38  Alfonso  V.  King  of  Portugal. 

1442  Alfonso  V.  of  Aragon  unites  the  Crown  of  the  Two 
Sicilies. 

1444  Discovery  of  the  Azores. 

1445  Mohammed  IX.    Ben  Osmin)  King  of  Granada. 

1450 

1452  Discovery  of  Guinea  by  the  Portuguese. 

1454  Henry  IV.  King  of  Castile. 

1455  Mohammed  X.  (Ben  Ismail)  King  of  Granada. 
1458  John  II.  King  of  Aragon. 

1461  Granada  tributary  to  Castile. 

1465  Civil  War  in  Castile. 

1466  Muley  (All  Abul  Hassan)  King  of  Granada. 

1469  Civil  War  in  Castile  closed  by  a  treaty  of  succession. 
14/1  Conquest  of  Tangier  by  the  Portuguese. 

1476  Isabella,  Queen  of  Castile,  wife  of  Ferdinand  (the 
Catholic)  Prince  of  Aragon. 

1479  Ferdinand  (the  Catholic)  King  of  Aragon.  UNION  OF 
CASTILK  AND  ARAGON. 

1481  John  II.  King  of  Portugal. 

1493  Abu  Abdalla,  last  legitimate  King  of  Granada. 

1484  Complete  establishment  of  the  Inquisition. 

1487  The  Cape  of  Good  Hope  discovered  by  the  Portuguese. 

1492  Discovery  of  the  New  World  by  Columbus.  Conquest 
of  Granada  from  the  Moors.  COMPLETION  OP 
THB  SPANISH  MONARCHY. 


ENGLAND. 


A.  D. 

1400 


1403  Henry  IV.  defeats  a  rebellion  of  the  Percies  at  the 
battle  of  Shrewsbury  ; 


1408  And  suppresses  the  last  rebellion  against  him. 

1413  Henry  V. 

1414  Claims  the  French  Crown. 

1415  Gains  ths  great  battle  of  Azincourt. 


1420  Treaty  of  Troyes,  by  which  Henry  is  declared  heir  to 
the  French  Crown. 


1428  Henry  VI. 

1424  The  Duke  of  Bedford  defeats  the  French  at  Verneuil. 
1427  The  siege  of  Orleans  formed  by  the  English  j 

1429  And  raised  by  Joan  of  Arc. 

1436  Recovery  of  Paris  by  Charles  VII. 

1444  Truce  between  France  and  England. 

1445  Henry  marries  Margaret  of  Aiijou, 

1450  Popular  insurrection  under  Cade. 

1451  The  English  lose  all  their  possessions  in  France  ex. 

cept  Calais ; 

1453  And  unsuccessfully  attempt  to  recover  Guienne. 

1455  Battle  of  St.  Alban's.    Commencement  of  Civil  War 
between  the  parties  of  York  and  Lancaster. 

1460  The  Duke  of  York  claims  the  Crown:  but  is  slain  at 
Wakefleld. 

IV.  HOUSE  OF  YORK. 

I  1461  His  son,  Edward  IV.,  raised  to  the  throne. 

1465  Henry  VI.  made  prisoner. 

1470  Edward  IV.  driven  out  of  the  Kingdom  by  the  Earl  of 

Warwick. 

1471  Battle  of  Barnet.    Death  of  Warwick  ;  restoration  of 

Edward  IV.  j  and  murder  of  Henry  VI. 

1475  Invasion  of  France  by  Edward  IV. :  followed  by  a 
peace. 

1483  Edward  V.    Richard  III. 

V.  HOUSE  OF  TUDOR. 

1485  The  Battle  of  Boswortb  places  Henry  VII.  on  the 

throne. 

1486  His  marriage  with  Elizabeth,  heiress  of  Edward  IV. 

UNION    OF   THE  HOUSES  OF   YORK  AND  LAN- 
CASTER. 

1487  Defeat  of  the  Impostor  Simnel. 

1492  Henry  VII.  invades  France,  but  sells  peace  to  Charles 
VIII.  at  Estaples. 


THE  EASTERN  AND  MOHAMMEDAN   EMPIRES. 

A.  D. 

1400 

1402  Bajazet  I.  defeated,  and  made  prisoner  by  Timonr,  it 

the  Battle  of  Angora. 

1403  Solyman  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 
1405  Death  of  Timour. 

1410  Mousa,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

1413  Mohammed  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

1421  Amurathll.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

1425  John  Paleeologus  II.  Emperor  of  the  East. 


1433  The  Council  of  Basle  proposes  an  union  of  t!w 
and  Latin  Churches ; 


1438  Which  is  completed  by  the  Emperor  John  at  Florence. 


1443  Insurrection  of   Scanderheg  in  Eplrus  against  the 
Turks. 


1441  Battle  of  Varna.    Uladislaus,  King  of  Hungary,  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  Turks. 


1448  Constantino  Palseologus,  last  Emperor  of  the  East. 

1450 

1451  Mohammed  II.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 


1453  Capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks.     FALL  or 
THE  EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


1456  The  Turks  defeated  by  John  Hunniades  at  Belgrade. 


1461  Conquest  of  the  Morea  by  the  Turks. 


1468  War  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 


1466  Death  of  Scanderbeg.    Epirus  falls  under  the  Turk- 
ish yoke. 


1470  Capture  of  Negropont  by  the  Turks. 

1472  They  enter  Italy. 

1479  Peace  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 

1482  Bajazet  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 


1488  Haider,  founder  of  the  present  EMPIRE  o?  PKHSIA. 
falls  in  the  battle  of  Gulistan. 


HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  LXXXIII. 

ANNALS  OF  FRANCE   DURING  THE   XlVth   CENTURY 

FROM    A.  D.    1314    TO    A.  D.    1392. 


History. 


His  mar- 
riage and 
Sacre. 


IN  order  to  obtain  a  convenient  resting  place  at  the  death 
of  Philippe  le  Bel,  in  our  last  Chapter  on  the  French 
A  nnals,  we  have  advanced  a  few  years  beyond  the  precise 
limit  assigned  by  our  Chronological  Table  ;  and  we  now 
recommence  with  the  accession  of  Louis  X.  Whatever 
may  be  the  immediate  source  of  the  tilleHutin,  by  which 
he  is  most  familiarly  known  in  History,  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  was  designed  as  an  appendage  of  reproach.* 
The  poverty  of  his  Treasury,  notwithstanding  the 
great  exactions  made  by  his  Father,  the  general  dis- 
content prevalent  among  his  subjects,  and  the  expec- 
tation of  the  arrival  of  a  new  Bride,  together  with  whom 
he  wished  to  be  inaugurated,  induced  him  to  defer  his 
Sacre.  for  more  than  twelve  months  after  his  accession  ?T 
a  delay  hitherto  unexampled  among  his  predecessors, 
who  had  invariably  hastened  the  performance  of  that 
ceremony  as  if  it  had  been  considered  a  necessary  preli- 
minary to  the  exercise  of  Royal  power.  Margaret  of 
Burgundy,  the  first  consort  of  Louis,  had  violated  her 
nuptial  fidelity,  and  was  smothered  by  her  husband's 
order  in  the  Castle  of  Gaillard,  in  which  she  had  been 
confined  for  a  long  time  previously,!  as  soon  as  it 
was  ascertained  that  the  hand  of  Clemence,  a  daughter  to 
the  King  of  Hungary,  could  be  obtained. 

*  The  old  French  word  hutin  is  synonymous  with  the  later  mutin. 
Mezeray  has  suggested  that  Louis  may  have  lieen  so  named  because 
he  was  employed  by  his  father  against  the  Hut  ins,  or  seditious  of 
Navarre  and  Lyons  ;  or  because  during  his  boyhood  he  was  fond  of 
disposing  his  playfellows  in  military  array,  a  pre>uge  of  his  future 
warlike  disposition  ;  and  in  the  motto  to  the  King's  portrait  in  the 
Abrtgt,  the  suffix  is  represented  to  have  been  laudatory. 

On  ne  sail  pa»  bien  qucl  caprice 
A  ee  Prince  imposa  le  surnom  de  Hutin  ; 
Mais  an  Chef  de  Pultun  il  osta  If  butin 

Etfit  du  Peculat  exemplaire  justice. 

Velly  discovers  that  the  sobriquet  is  inappropriate,  because  Hutin 
implying  mutin,  altier,  quere/eur,  by  no  means  justly  characterises 
the  disposition  of  this  weak,  flexible,  and  irresolute  Prince.  M.  de 
Sismondi  appears  to  have  settled  this  quibbling  doubt  with  his  cus- 
tomary good  sense,  in  a  very  few  words :  //  n'atlira  sur  lui  r  attention 
que  par  son  gout  pour  le  Hutin  ou  le  desordre  que  lui  avoit  valu  son 
surnom.  A  review  of  his  reign  indeed  will  amply  prove  that  he 
merited  the  title  of  Louis  the  disorderly. 

f  Louis  had  already  been  crowned  King  of  Navarre  in  the  la>t 
year  of  his  Father's  reign.  The  solemnity  was  honoured  with  the 
presence  of  Edward  II.  of  England  and  his  Queen  Isabella. 
Thomas  Walsuighatn.  p.  103. 

-  «.-*  Thomas  Walsingham,  p.  106.  Renault  refers  the  execution  of 
this  Princess  to  the  year  1313.  M.  de  Simnondi  places  it  in  the 
beginning  of  April  1315;  and  adds,  that  Louis  spared  herlile  tilt  the 
negotiations  for  his  second  marriage  were  completed.  Tne  authori- 
ties cited  by  the  latter  writer  do  not  admit  of  dispute. 
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A  young  Prince  devoted  to  pleasure  naturally  shunned    Annals  of 
the  toils  and  perplexities  of  the  Cabinet  <  and  it  was  not      France. 
difficult  for  his  uncle,  Charles  ofValois,  who  had  been 
much  in  the  confidence  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  and  who  was 
therefore  intimately  acquainted  with  Political  measures, 
to  transfer  to  his  own  hands  the  chief  virtual  authority 
of  the  State. 

The  power  thus  obtained  was  employed  most  unwor- 
thily for  the  destruction  of  private  enemies ;  and  the  first 

victim  whomCharles  ofValois  dragged  to  an  ignominious  Influence"' 

•A    ,     ,      .,  T-I  Charles  of 

and  unmerited  death  was  Enguerrand  de  Mangny,  a  Valois 

Norman  Gentleman,  who  had  been  principal  Counsellor 
to  the  late  King.     The  cause  of  offence  was  u  quarrel 
which  had  occurred  in  Philippe's  presence,  in  which  the 
disputants  so  far  forgot  both  their  own  dignity  and  the 
respect  due  to  their  Sovereign  as  pointedly  to  interchange 
the  lie.     Enguerrand  was  arrested  almost  immediately  procures 
after  the  new  accession,  and  charges  of  financial  malver-  the  con- 
sation  advanced  against  him  were  sought  to  be  confirmed  demnation 
on  evidence  wrung  from  his  subaltern  officers  exposed  to 
torture.     The  King,   howe\er,  either  convinced  of  the 
innocence  of  one  who   had    faithfully  served   his  late 
Father,  or  averse  from  severity,  wished  to  save  the  pri- 
soner's life,  and  recommended  banishment  to  Cyprus  as 
a  commutation  of  punishment.       But  the  revenge  of 
Charles  of  Valois  was  not  thus  readily  sated.     Shifting 
his  ground,  he  proposed  a  new  accusation,  which  the 
superstitious  temper  of  the  times  rendered  especially 
dangerous.     Enguerrand  was  said  to  have  compassed 
the  death  of  the  King,  of  his  brothers,  and  of  his  uncles, 
by  the  magical  use  of  Waxen  Images,  the  melting  of  which 
was  to  be  accompanied  by  a  similar  decay  in  the  bodies 
which  they  represented.     The  sorcerer  Jacques  Delor, 
upon  whose  testimony  this  crime  was  to  be  established, 
committed  suicide  in  prison,  in  order  to  escape  the  rack;  *.r 
his  wife  and  one  of  his  servants  were  burned  alive  us  ac-  guerrandd* 
complices  ;  and  in  the  end  Marigny  himself  was  hanged  Mariguy. 
on  a  gibbet,  erected  by  his  own  orders,  not  many  years    April  10. 
before,  as  an  instrument  of  punishment  for  thieves,  on       A.  D. 
the  rising  ground  of  Montfaucon.*  1315. 

•  Mezeray  has  related  the  Process  of  Enguerrand  de  Mariguy 
most  unfavourably  for  the  accused ;  but  he  does  not  appear  to  have 
good  authority  for  his  representation.  The  author  of  the  Cfa-onique 
deSt.  Denys  and  the  Coatinuator  of  Nangis  (Achery,  Spiciteyium, 
iii.  69.)  by  no  meani  leave  the  reader's  mind  impressed  with  belief 
in  his  guilt:  and  the  subsequent  remorse  of  Charles  ofValois,  and 
the  reparation  which  Louis  X.  made  by  his  Will  to  the  Family  of 
the  condemned  Minister,  induce  a  conviction  that  he  was  punished 
most  unjustly.  The  King  bequeathed  to  the  widow  and  her  chil- 
dren 10,000  livres.  Charles  of  Valois  attributed  a  mortal  l: 


FRANCE.— LOUIS    X.     HUT  IN. 


History. 


1392. 
But  fails 
with  Pierre 
de  Latilly. 

Aug.  15. 
A.   D. 

1315. 

Poverty  of 
the  King. 


Forcible 
emancipa- 
tion of  the 
RoyalSerfs. 


Pierre  de  Latilly,  Bishop  of  Chalons  and  Chancellor 
of  France,  was  accused  at  the  same  time  with  Marigny  , 
and  the  poisoning  not  only  of  his  predecessor  in  his  own 
See,  but  of  the  late  King-  also,  were  the  fearful  charges 
produced  against  him.  The  slow  processes  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical Courts,  and  the  numerous  privileges  which 
shielded  his  Order,  saved  the  life  of  this  Prelate.  By 
frequent  appeals  he  prolonged  the  course  of  his  trial,  so 
that  it  extended  into  the  following  reign,  when  the 
power  of  Charles  of  Valois  having  declined,  the  accused 
had  little  difficulty  in  proving  his  innocence. 

The  marriage  and  Sacre  of  Louis  and  his  Queen  were 
shorn  of  much  of  the  pomp  usually  accompanying  simi- 
lar pageants,  on  account  of  the  exhaustion  of  the  Royal 
coffers  ;  and  poverty  reduced  the  King  to  numerous  ex- 
pedients, which  might  have  worked  essential  changes  in 
the  Political  Constitution  of  France,  if  either  the  Nobles 
or  the  Commonalty  had  known  how  to  profit  by  the  op- 
portunities thus  afforded  for  their  emancipation  from 
despotism.  The  English,  who  about  the  same  period 
commenced  their  more  successful  struggles  for  Liberty, 
generously  acted  in  concert,  and  secured  guarantees  as 
well  as  promises  from  their  Monarchs ;  the  French, 
on  the  other  hand,  contested  separately  and  selfishly, 
each  man  for  his  own  aggrandizement;  not  that  he 
might  elevate  his  Countrymen  to  Freedom  by  the 
extinction  of  an  inordinate  power,  but  that  he  might 
appropriate  to  himself  the  largest  of  its  fragments. 
Abundance  of  Edicts  were  promulgated,  and  various 
concessions  were  granted  on  parchment;  but  these  In- 
struments, for  the  most  part,  ceased  to  be  valid  as  soon 
as  the  necessity  which  had  extorted  their  signature  was 
gratified. 

Almost  each  Province  of  the  Kingdom  in  turn  re- 
ceived and  paid  for  some  nominal  immunity;*  and  when 
at  the  expiration  of  the  Truce  which  Philippe  le  Bel  had 
concluded  with  the  Flemings,  Louis  rashly  determined 
upon  a  renewal  of  War,  his  necessities  compelled  resort 
to  measures,  the  very  unusual  nature  of  which  suffi- 
ciently betokens  the  extremity  of  his  wants.  Personal 
freedom,  and  relief  from  the  disgraceful  bondage  to 
which  they  had  long  been  subjected,  was  not  only  offered 
at  a  given  price  to  the  peasant  Serfs  on  the  Royal  do- 
mains, but  when  that  degraded  race,  either  undervaluing 
the  possession,  or  too  poor  or  too  .avaricious  to  meet  the 
demand  for  its  attainment,  contentedly  hugged  their 
chains,  they  were  compelled  by  a  second  Edict  to  become 
involuntary  purchasers.  The  Lombard  Merchant 
Settlers,  in  whom  at  that  period  was  centred  the  princi- 
pal commerce  of  Europe,  were  subjected  to  an  enormous 
per  centage  on  their  traffic  ;f  and  even  the  detested 

with  which  he  was  afflicted  many  years  afterwards,  to  the  judgment 
of  Heaven  upon  him  as  the  shedder  of  innocent  blood,  restored  the 
confiscated  estate  which  had  become  his  own  booty,  and  cele- 
brated, with  great  magnificence,  a  funeral  service  for  his  victim. 

Pasquier,  one  of  the  most  sagacious  writers  of  a  very  troubled 
and  intricate  period,  the  early  Wars  of  the  Huguenots,  notices  that 
the  Gibbet  of  Montt'aucon  has  always  been  unlucky  to  those  who 
ventured  to  meddle  with  it.  Its  original  builder,  as  we  have  seen, 
forfeited  his  life  by  its  agency ;  so  also  did  its  repairer,  Pierre 
Remi,  chief  Financier  to  Charles  le  Bel,  who  was  executed  under 
Philippe  de  Valois ;  and,  in  Pasquier's  own  time,  Mounit-r,  the 
Civil-Lieutenant  of  Paris,  after  having  refitted  the  scafi»ld,  per- 
formed upon  it  an  amende-honorable.  Recherches  de  la  France,  liv. 
viii.  torn.  i.  p.  827. 

*  These  Grants  are  well  distinguished  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  who 
gives  references  to  the  separate  Ordonnances  by  which  they  were 
established. 

j-  Deux deniers  pour  livre.     Urdonnances  de  France,  torn  i.  p.  "'84. 
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Jews   were  indulged  with  a  remission  of  Persecution.   Aniial«  °* 
Philippe  le  Bel,  as  we  have  seen,  had  condemned  them 
to  exile  and  confiscation.      Louis  not  only  permitted 
their  return  to  his  dominions,  in  which  they  were  allowed 
to  establish  themselves  for  the  next  twelve  years  ;  but  he 
granted  them  the  free  use  of  Burial-places,  of  Syna- 
gogues, and  of  all  their  Sacred  Books  with  the  exception 
of  the  Talmud.     They  were  authorized  also  to  engage 
in  lawsuits  for  the  recovery  of  all  moneys  due  to  them  ;  Edicts  re 
with  this  proviso,  however,  that  whenever  any  Decrees  latmgtothe 
should  be  passed  in  their  favour,  two-thirds  of  the  sum  Jexv*' 
adjudged  to  them  should  be  paid  to  the  Royal  Treasury. 

The  sums  thus  accumulated  enabled  Louis  to  assem- 
ble more  than  10,000  horse,  and  a  proportionate  num- 
ber of  infantry,  for  the  invasion  of  Flanders,  and  at  the  invasion  of 
head  of  this  great  armament  he  commenced  his  march  Flanders. 
a   few  days   after  the  festivities  of  his  Coronation  had 
terminated.     The  siege  of  Courtrai  was  his  immediate 
object ;  but  the  enemy  with  which  he  had  to  contend, 
was  one  which  defied   the   opposition   of  human  force. 
Four  months'  continued  rain,  during  the  early  part  of  the 
year,  had  saturated  with   moisture  the  low  Country  in 
which  his  operations  commenced.     The  roads  were  im- 
passable for  military  equipage  ;  the   camps  were  inun- 
dated, and  became  standing  pools  of  water ;  the  difficulty 
of  procuring  supplies,  the  unhealthiness  of  the  tempera- 
ture,   and    the  despondence    resulting    from    inactivity 
spread  contagion  rapidly  among  the  troops,  and  Louis, 
without  striking  a  blow,  was  compelled  to  retrace  his  Retreat 
steps   and  to  disband  his  army.    Calamity  in  its  most  from  Cour- 
terrific   form   awaited  him  on  his  return  :   the  failure  of  tl[ai-  . 
the  harvests  had  produced  scarcity  in  France  ;  popular  *amme< 
vengeance  was  directed  in  the  first  instance  against  the 
Bakers,  who  were  accused  of  monopolizing  and  of  adul- 
terating the  flour;  and  one  Historian  affirms  that  by  dis- 
ease and   famine  full  a  third  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Northern   Provinces   were  swept  away  during  the  year 
1316.*     The  Clergy   sought   to  appease   the  anger  of 
Heaven  by  acts  of  devotion   little   likely  to  encourage 
moral   feeling  among   those   by  whom   they  were  per- 
formed.   Promiscuous  crowds  of  both  sexes  were  arrayed 
in   Processions,  the  women  barefooted,  the  men  in  a 
state  of  entire  nudity.     This  insane  fanaticism,  it  will  be 
remembered,  found    a   parallel  afterwards   in    France 
during  the  troubles  of  The  League,  and  was  renewed 
also  among  ourselves,  by  some  of  the  enthusiasts  who 
were  generated  amid  the  slime  of  Republicanism. 

The  short  and  inglorious  reign  of  Louis  Hutin  was 
terminated  by  a  youthful  imprudence.     After  violently 
heating  himself  in  the  Tennis  Court  at  Vincennes,  he 
went  down  into  an  underground  cellarf  and  drank  in- 
temperately  of  new  wine.     The  cold  struck  inwardly, 
and  he  expired  soon  after  he  had  been  carried  to  his  bed. 
The  report   usual  on  the  premature  or  sudden  death  of  Death  of 
Kings  was  not  omitted  on  this  occasion  ;  but  as  neither  Louis  Ku- 
an administrator  of  poison,  nor  indeed  any  motive  for  tm< 
the   commission   of  the  supposed  crime  was  suggested, 
the  tale  may  be  dismissed  at  once  without  the  trouble 
of  investigation. 

Clemence,  the  late  King's  widow,  was  pregnant  at  the 
time  of  his  decease,  and  Jeanne,  a  daughter  by  his  first 
wife,  had  already  attained  her  fifth  year.  The  question 

*  Giovanni  Villani,  lib.  ix.  ch.  Ixxviii.  p.  482. 

•j-  11  etoit  descendudans  vne  cave  tres-froide,  says  M.  de  Sismondi, 
with  a  reference  to  Johaun.  Canon.  S.  Victoria,  p.  477-  The  Cellar 
has  appeared  beneath  the  dignity  of  History  to  Velly  among  others, 
and  he  writes  accordingly  :  it  tie  retira  dant  un  grote,  torn.  iv.  p.  299. 


A.  O. 

1316. 
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of  succession,  however,  could  not  be  determined  till  after 
the  Queen's  delivery,  for  even  if,  in  any  case,  the  female 
claims  were  admitted,  nevertheless  a  posthumous  Son 
would  inherit  the  Crown  in  preference  to  his  elder  half 
sister.  Philippe  le  Long,  Count  of  Poictiers,  and 
next  brother  to  Louis,  profiting  by  the  favourable  con- 
juncture, hurried  from  Lyons,  where  he  had  been  em- 
ployed to  accelerate  the  long-delayed  election  to  the 
vacant  Papacy.  On  his  arrival  in  Paris,  he  took  effi- 
cient measures  to  secure  the  Regency ;  and  four  months 
afterwards,  on  the  death  of  the  Prince*  borne  by  Cle- 
mence,  who  survived  his  birth  only  a  few  days,  he  had 
so  firmly  established  himself  as  to  find  little  difficulty  in 
setting  aside  the  right  of  his  niece,  and  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  the  chief  Nobles  to  his  own  elevation  to  the 
throne.  Twelve  Kings  of  the  Capetian  line  had  now 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  hitherto  the  succession 
had  passed  in  an  unbroken  line  from  Father  to  Son. 
The  question  of  Female  inheritance  had  never  yet  arisen, 
and  therefore  was  not  decided  either  by  Statute  or  by 
Constitutional  usage.  To  the  successful  usurpation 
of  Philippe  le  Long,  and  the  sanction  which  it  received 
from  the  Peers  and  the  States  General,  may  be  dated 
the  existence  of  that  Salic  Law  (as  it  has  been  named) 
which  thenceforward  precluded  any  Woman  from  the 
Crown  of  France. 

The  few  leading  Nobles  who  might  otherwise  have 
been  inclined  to  espouse  the  claims  of  Jeanne  were  divert- 
ed from  that  intention  by  matrimonial  alliances  with  the 
Family  of  the  new  King.f  and  Philippe  V.  found  his 
authority  undisputed.  His  reign  offers  few  occurrences 
which  can  fix  attention.  The  dispute  with  Flanders 
continued,  but  it  was  agitated  more  in  the  Cabinet  than 
in  the  field  ;  and  the  sole  internal  disturbances  in  France 
arose  from  superstitious  violence.  In  the  early  part  of 
this  reign,  John  XXIL,  who  had  obtained  the  vacant 
Tiara,  directed  a  savage  persecution  against  the  Fran- 
ciscans ;  and  were  it  not  for  the  horror  excited  by  the 
agonies  of  the  numerous  victims  who  perished  at  the 
stake  in  the  course  of  this  Ecclesiastical  warfare,  the 
subject  of  quarrel  would  be  inexpressibly  ludicrous. 
The  Beguards  and  Beguines,  as  the  male  and  female 
members  of  the  Order  of  St.  Francis  were  named,  vowed 
absolute  poverty,  and  renounced  every  worldly  pos- 
session, whether  as  individuals  or  as  a  community.  A 
question  was  raised,  however,  respecting  their  food.  Did 
it  not  become  their  properly  at  least  at  the  moment  at 
which  it  was  eaten?  and  if  so,  were  they  not  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  their  vow  every  time  they  indulged  in  a 
meal?  The  assertion  and  the  denial  of  this  subtilty 
occasioned  bitter  speeches  and  angry  recriminations; 
the  Friars  called  the  Pope  Antichrist  and  the  Cardinals 
Heretics:  but  John  had  more  powerful  weapons  than 
empty  words ;  and  he  kindled  fires  in  which  his  anta- 
gonists were  consumed  without  pity,  in  most  of  the 
considerable  towns  in  the  Southern  Provinces  of  France. 

*  Jean,  who  has  been  reckoned  by  some  modern  writers  amon<- 
the  Kings  ot  t  rauce,but  whom  contemporaries  describe  only  as  rea 
naturu*.  Cont.  Nangis,  p.  72.  Johan.  Can.  St.  Victoria,  p  480 

t  The  k*ud  °J  the  Princess  Jeanne  herself  was  testowedupon 
hilippe,  eldest  Son  ot  the  Count  d'Evreux,  Uncle  to  the  King  but 
without  her  rightful  portion,  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre,  to  the  inhe- 
ritance ot  which  by  a  female  no  obstruction  was  ever  suggested  bv 
the  Constitutions  of  Spain.  This  Crown  was  conferred  on  her  and 
her  husband  by  an  Edict  which  may  be  attributed  to  the  wish  of 
Philippe  of  Valois  to  strengthen  himself  upon  his  accession  bv 
attaching  one  who  might  else  have  proved  a  dangerous  enemy 


A.  O. 

1320. 


A  movement  among  the  Peasants  very  similar  to  that  Annals  of 
remarkable  enterprise  which    had  created  so  much  mi-     France, 
sery  in   France  seventy  years  before,  during  the  capti- 
vity of  St.  Louis,  excited  great  alarm  in  the  Summer  of 
1320.     Two  vagabond  Preachers,  both  of  whom  are 
said  either  to  have  deserted  their  Order,  or  to  have  been 
expelled  from  it,*  announced  once  more  that  Jerusalem 
was  fated  to  yield  to  a  Shepherd's  arm.     Confident  in 
this  delusion,  many  thousand  labourers,  and  even  chil-  - 

dren,  again  abandoned  their  agricultural  occupations,  and  sadeofthe 
enrolled  themselves  under  the  banners  of  the  false  Pro-  Pastoreaux. 
phets.     So  long   as  charity  or  superstition   furnished 
them   with  the  subsistence  which   they  solicited  for  the 
love  of  God,  their  march  was  peaceable  and  without 
disorder;'    but  when   those  resources  failed,    desperate 
from   hunger,  and  emboldened  by  their  numbers,  they 
seized    the    provisions    which    were    denied   as   alms, 
and  supported  themselves  on  pillage.    The  unseasonable 
interference  of  the  Magistrates  increased  the  evil  which 
they  had  not  power  enough  to  suppress.  A  few  wretches 
were  hanged  in  the  first,  instance,  but  their  comrades  in 
most  places  stormed  the  prisons,  released  those  who  had 
been   arrested,  and  defied  the  restraint  of  Law.     Even 
in   the  Capital   itself,  they  forced  the  gates  of  St.  Mar- Their  out- 
tin-des-Champs,  of  the  Chatelet,  and  of  St.  Germain-des-  **%** 
Pres,  and  then  calmly  displaying  themselves  in  order  of 
battle  on  the  Pre"-aux-Clercs,  they  awaited   an  attack 
which  the  Government  was  too  prudent  to  offer. 

Forty  thousand  enthusiasts  are  said  to  have  pourea 
themselves  at  the  same  moment  into  the  chief  towns  of 
Languc-doc,  and  their  fury  was  mainly  directed  against 
the  unhappy  and  unoffending  Jews.  At  Verdun  on  the 
Garonne  five  hundred  of  that  persecuted  race  had  taken 
refuge  in  the  Royal  Castle  which  overlooked  the  river. 
The  base  of  the  lofty  tower  into  which  they  were  driven 
was  fired,  and  the  whole  of  the  besieged  perished  either 
in  the  flames,  or  by  each  other's  swords,f  in  order  to 
avoid  a  more  painful  death.  Even  the  children  whom 
they  threw  from  the  battlements,  perhaps  in  the  vain 
hope  that  their  tender  age  might  secure  compassion,} 
found  no  mercy  at  the  hands  of  the  savage  assailants. 
As  the  Fanatics  approached  Avignon,  the  Pope,  alarmed 
for  his  own  safety,  issued  a  Bull  against  all  those  per- 
sons who  should  undertake  a  Crusade^  until  it  had 
been  authorized  by  the  Church.  But  surer  weapons 
than  those  furnished  by  the  Spiritual  armoury  were  now 
preparing  for  the  destruction  of  the  Insurgents.  Aigues- 
Mortes  was  the  port  which  they  had  selected  for  their 
embarkation  to  the  Holy  Land;  and  while  they  were 
entangled  in  the  pestilential  marshes  surrounding  its 
harbour,  awaiting  preparations  which  their  want  of  fore- 
thought and  of  discipline  rendered  tardy  in  execution,  and  de- 
the  Count  of  Foix  blocked  up  the  few  approaches  "traction. 


*  Un'im  icilictt  tactrdottm  qui  propler  ma  male/Ida  fuerat  tud 
Ecclrria  tpo/ialu*,  ahum  vero  Monachum  Apoitatam  ex  Ordine  Sancti 
Bmrdicti.  Cont.  Nangis,  p.  77. 

f  Another  motive  is  attributed  to  them  by  the  Chronicler: 
Propriis  projectis  puerii  te  viri/ittr  et  inhumanittr  defemabant.  Cont. 
Nangis,  p.  77. 

J  One  of  their  Body  having,  at  the  request  of  his  comrades,  put 
the  survivors  to  death,  presented  himsell  to  the  besiegers,  informed 
them  of  his  bloody  deed,  and  requested  Baptism  for  himself  and 
some  boys  by  whom  he  was  accompanied.  The  Pastoreaux,  struck 
with  horror  at  the  recital,  cut  him  in  pieces,  but  spared  and  baptized 
the  children.  Con/.  Nangis,  p.  77.  Raynaldus,  in  his  Annalts,  ad 
nun.  1326,  p  137,  appears  to  have  confounded  this  with  a  somewhat 
similar  incident  related  afterwards. 

6  Raynaldi  Annales,  lU  supra. 
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by  which  they  could  receive  supplies ;  till  famine,  dis- 
ease, or  the  gibbet  exterminated  all  but  the  few  sur- 
vivors who  found  means  of  escape.* 

One  other  epidemical  madness  was  the  occasion  of 
much  calamity  during  this  reign.  The  Crusaders  had 
imported  from  the  East  a  frightful  malady  before  either 
unknown  or  little  prevalent  in  Europe  ;  but  the  misera- 
ble victims  afflicted  with  Leprosy  had  hitherto  been 
treated  with  commiseration,  and  supported  at  the  public 
expense  in  Hospitals  set  apart  for  their  reception  near 
the  gates  of  large  towns.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine  how 
so  absurd  a  belief  could  establish  itself  as  that  which 
affirmed  a  general  Conspiracy  among  the  Lepers  against 
their  untainted  fellow-Christians.  But  it  was  said  that 
all  the  Lazar-houses  in  Europe,  with  the  exception  of 
two  in  England, f  had  deputed  Representatives  to  Ge- 
neral Assemblies,  in  which  the  inoculation  of  the  Human 
Race  with  their  own  loathsome  disorder  had  been  dis- 
cussed and  resolved.  It  was  stnted  that  four  of  these 
Councils  J  had  been  held,  and  their  result  was  an  attempt 
to  poison  all  the  Springs  and  Fountains  throughout 
France  and  Germany,  by  the  infusion  of  deleterious  and 
filthy  substances.  Contagion  was  to  be  produced  by 
ingredients  similar  to  those  which  Sorcery  employed  in 
its  caldron ;  and  no  further  evidence  of  the  truth  of 
this  charge  was  needed,  than  the  discovery  of  a  little  bag 
which  a  woman  affected  with  Leprosy  was  accused  of 
having  thrown  away,  in  order  to  escape  detection  by  the 
officers  of  justice  employed  in  her  pursuit.  The  mystic 
sack,  when  examined,  was  found  to  contain  the  head  of 
a  snake,  the  feet  of  a  toad,  and  some  apparently  female 
hair  steeped  in  a  black,  fetid,  and  unknown  liquor. 
Whether  these  materials  were  really  poisonous,§  whether 
any  of  the  waters  were  in  truth  infected,  or  whether  one 
individual  hitherto  in  sound  health  was  suffering  under 
Leprosy,  were  questions  which  the  magistrates  thought 
it  quite  needless  to  investigate.  Torture  extracted  that 
confession  for  which  they  were  desirous ;  the  Lepers  were 
every  where  thrown  into  prison,  and  condemned  to  the 
flames ;  and  when  the  first  paroxysm  had  subsided,  and 
more  lenient  counsels  prevailed,  the  King,  in  his  mercy, 
proclaimed  that  he  would  for  the  future  burn  none  but 
the  guilty ;  that  he  would  even  await  the  delivery  of 
those  women  who  happened  to  be  with  child  at  the  time 
of  their  conviction  ;  and  that  the  innocent  should  only 
be  shut  up  for  life  in  their  separate  Hospitals,  and  be 
debarred  all  communication  with  the  rest  of  mankind. || 

The  Jews,  as  was  customary,  were  included  in  this  Per- 
secution ;  for  it  was  at  their  instigation,  jointly  with  that 
of  the  Mohammedans,  headed  by  the  King  of  Granada, 
that  the  Lepers  were  supposed  to  have  undertaken  their 
horrible  task  for  the  destruction  of  Christianity.  In  a  huge 
pit,  constructed  for  the  purpose  near  the  Castle  of  Chinon, 
one  hundred  and  sixty  Human  Beings  of  both  sexes,  pro- 
fessing the  Hebrew  Faith,  were  burned  alive  at  once  ;^f 
and  from  the  ransom  of  those  who  by  the  sacrifice  of 

*  Sicut  fumug  evanuit  iota  ilia  commotio  indiscreta.  Cont. 
Nangis,  p.  77. 

t  Idem,  p.  78. 

t   Idem,  ibid. 

\  The  test  of  poison  in  this  instance  would  scarcely  be  admitted 
by  modern  Chemistry  :  quod  totum  in  iynem  copiosum  propter  hoc 
accensum  projectum  nullomodo  comburi  potuil,  habito  manifesto  ex- 
perimento  ei  hoe  itidem  essevenenum  fortissimum.  Idem,  ibid. 

||   Idem,  ibid. 

^[  Mezeray,  who  appears  to  have  beHt-ved  in  the  truth  of  the  ac- 
cusation brought  against  the  Lepers,  dismisses  the  Persecution  of 
thf  Jews  very  summarily.  Pour  les  Jtafs,  le  pevpfe  en  fit  justice 
fuy-mume,  et  en  brus/e  (juantite.  Abrtge  C/irun.  torn.  ii.  p.  836  : 
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their  treasure  to  the  Royal   avarice  were  allowed   to   Annals  of 
purchase   life,  the   King   is  said   to  have  accumulated     France. 
one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  livres.*     But  Philippe 
was  little  able  to  profit  by  these  extortions.     A  slow 
fever  and  dysentery,  which  confined   him  during   five 
months  to  his  bed,  terminated   his  life  on  the  third  of 
January,  1322,   in  the   twenty-ninth  year   of  his  age. 
None   but   female   issue  survived   him  by   his  Queen, 
daughter  of  Otho  IV..  Count  of  Burgundy  and  Mahaud, 
Countess  of  Artois  ;t  and  the  Crown  therefore,  in  conse-  p^fjj    °  le 
quence  of  the  Law  which  had  established  his  own  sue-  Long, 
cession,  passed  to  his  brother  Charles  IV.,  or  Le  Bel.       Jan.  3. 

The  first  care  of  the  young  King  was  to  procure  the  A.  D. 
annulment  of  his  existing  marriage.  The  infidelity  of  1322. 
his  Consort  Blanche,  a  sister  of  the  Queen  Dowager,  had  Accession 
long  subjected  her  to  imprisonment;  and  Charles,  re- ?f gharle8 
luctant  to  employ  more  summary  means  for  her  removal, 
now  obtained  a  Dispensation  which  enabled  him  to  re- 
new the  nuptial  contract  with  Mary  of  Luxemburg, 
daughter  of  the  late  Emperor  Henry  VII.,  and  sister  of 
John,  King  of  Bohemia,  a  Prince  whose  chivalrous  de- 
votion to  the  interests  of  France  have  obtained  for  him 
a  lasting  record  in  History.  Two  Acts  of  Grace  (as 
they  were  named)  were  promulgated  by  Charles  almost 
immediately  after  his  accession.  In  one  of  these,  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  was  expressed  as  to  the  existence  of  a 
Conspiracy  among  the  Lepers,  nor  was  any  remission  of 
punishment  proposed  for  the  guilty  ;  but  means  were  fur- 
nished through  which  the  secluded  innocent  might,  be 
permitted  to  live ;  and  those  who  were  forbidden  by  Law 
from  seeking  their  own  bread,  were  provided  with  it  by 
a  restoration  of  the  funds  hitherto  allotted  for  their 
maintenance.  By  the  other,  the  Jews  were  licensed  to 
quit  their  prisons  in  the  daytime,  in  order  that  they 
might  collect  the  sums  fixed  for  their  ransom ;  and 
whenever  this  was  fully  discharged  they  were  indulged 
with  the  additional  privilege  of  unmolested  expulsion 
from  the  Kingdom. 

Preparations  for  a  new  Crusade  next  occupied  the 
warriors  of  France  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  which  occasioned 
them  was  short-lived,  and  notwithstanding  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Pope,  the  project  soon  died  away. 
Within  nine  months  after  the  death  of  his  second  wife 
in  child-bed,  the  King,  anxious  for  a  male  heir,  de- 
manded and  received  the  hand  of  his  cousin-german, 
Jeanne,  daughter  of  Louis  Count  of  Evreux.  This  al- 
liance was  not  effected  without  scandal  to  the  prejudices 
of  the  time,  and  was  unproductive  of  the  desired  result. 
The  internal  History  of  France  during  this  reign  is 
almost  devoid  of  incident,  or  at  least  we  are  without 
Historians  by  whom  any  material  incidents  are  recorded. 

perhaps  he  was  emulating  the  manner  of  the  Continuator  of  Nangis 
Juilm  vero  in  aliqmbus  partibus  sine  differentia  sunt  combusti.  p.  78. 
Velly  is  equally  credulous,  but  somewhat  more  humane.  Among 
the  elder  authorities,  Thomas  of  Walsingham  speaks  in  a  very  plain 
narrative  tone.  Hoc  anno  Leprosi  quasi  per  Mam  Christianitatem 
fuere  diffamati,  quod  inissent  faedus  cum  Saracems  ad  intoxicandunt 
Christianas  ubique  terrarum.  quod  in  multis  fecerunt  partibus,  j>o- 
nendo  venenum  infontibus,  puteis,  doliis,  et  locis  aliis;  super  quo  multi 
de  Provincid  et  Francid  convicti  combusti  sunt,  et  Judeei  detenti 
et  incarcerati  propter  auxilium  eis  prtBstitum  et  consensum.  p.  113. 

*   Contin.  Nangis,  p.  79. 

f  The  Fief  of  Artois  was  claimed  by  Mahaud,  sister  of  its  de- 
ceased Count,  Robert  II.,  and  by  another  Robert,  his  grandson. 
Philip  le  Long  adjudged  it  to  Mahaud,  in  whose  succession  (having 
married  her  daughter)  he  had  a  personal  interest ;  and  this,  as  we 
shall  perceive  hereafter,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  long  and  bloody 
contest.  Mahaud  assisted  in  person  at  the  Sacre  of  her  son-m-law, 
and,  together  with  the  other  Peers  of  France,  held  the  Crown  over 
his  head. 
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Charles  appears  to  have  fed  himself  with  an  idle  hope 
of  adding  the  Crown  of  the  Empire  to  that  of  his  in- 
herited dominions,  and  to  have  watched  with  an  eager 
eye  the  long  struggle  between  Leopold  of  Austria  and 
Louis  of  Bavaria.  But  the  King  of  Bohemia,  upon 
whom  he  relied  for  aid  in  arms,  however  gallant  as  a 
Knight,  was  little  remarkable  either  for  consistency  or 
for  wisdom;  and  the  anathemas  which  John  XXII. 
fulminated  from  his  exile  at  Avignon  in  behalf  of  the 
Candidate  whom  he  espoused,  were  disregarded  by 
Princes,  who  knew  that  the  election  must  be  decided 
by  the  sword.  Over  the  politics  of  England  Charles 
exercised  more  active  control.  His  sister  Isabelle  re- 
ceived his  support  in  her  struggle  with  her  weak  hus- 
band, and  the  Court  of  France  was  long  disgraced 
by  the  public  entertainment  of  the  adulteress  and  her 
paramour  Roger  Mortimer.*  Hostilities,  which  the  rash- 
ness of  one  of  his  partisans  had  occasioned,  were  for 
a  while  escaped  by  unbounded  humiliation  on  the  part 
of  the  unmanly  Edward  II.,  after  he  had  suffered  consi- 
derable loss  in  Aquitaine ;  but  in  the  War  which  led  to 
that  Monarch's  overthrow,  Charles  furnished  his  sister 
with  both  men  and  money  to  facilitate  her  shameless  ex- 
pedition, and  to  produce  the  memorable  catastrophe  at 
Berkeley.  The  deposition  and  murder  of  Edward  re- 
established Peace  between  France  and  England ;  and 
within  twelve  months  from  its  completion  the  death  of 
Charles  le  Be!  extinguished  the  direct  line  of  Capet,  and 
transferred  the  Crown  to  another  dynasty. 

The  circumstances  in  which  France  was  left  at  the 
demise  of  Charles  le  Bel  resembled  those  which  pre- 
ceded the  accession  of  Philippe  le  Long.  The  Queen 
was  pregnant  at  the  time  of  her  husband's  death  ;  and, 
in  case  she  bore  female  issue,  the  Crown  would  probably 
devolve  upon  the  claimant  who  had  been  sufficiently 
powerful  to  secure  the  Regency.  Edward  III.  asserted 
his  right  as  grandson  of  Philippe  le  Bel  by  his  daughter 
Isabelle;  but  the  pretensions  of  Philippe  de  Valois, 
nephew  of  that  Monarch  by  his  younger  brother  Charles, 
as  founded  on  the  law  of  male  succession,  were  sanctioned 
by  the  Peers;  and  when  the  Queen  was  delivered  of  a 
Princess,  Le  bien  fortune,  as  he  was  termed,  received 
their  homage  as  King."t 

Philippe  de  Valois  was  in  his  thirty-sixth  year  when 
he  mounted  the  throne,  and  many  of  his  personal  quali- 
ties were  well  calculated  to  secure  a  popularity  which 
the  brilliant  success  of  his  first  military  expedition  con- 
tributed to  increase.  The  Burghers  of  the  chief  Flemish 
towns,  profiting  by  the  interregnum  in  France,  had  re- 
volted against  their  Earl  Louis  I.,  and  even  when  the 

*  The  popular  feeling  in  England  againtit  the  French  after  the 
escape  of  Mortimer  and  the  asylum  which  he  found  in  Paris,  is 
stated  by  Thomas  Walsingham  (p.  121)  to  have  been  extremely 
bitter.  Mercantile  intercourse  was  altogether  interrupted  ;  many  of 
the  Queen's  retainers  were  exiled ;  and  all  French  Ecclesiastics, 
being  deprived  of  such  benefices  as  they  held  in  England,  were  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  confiscation :  in  maximd  miieriA  degere 
coffebantur,  cum  eorum  reddilut,  potsessionet  et  benefivia  univerta  et 
sini/ulu  confiscabantur,  exilimmo  victu  iisdem  dr.  rebus  propriit  de- 
putato. 

f  The  following  Table  exhibits  the  descents  both  of  Edward  and  of  Philippe. 

Philippe  III.  le  Hardi. 


new  King  marched  a  powerful  force  to  effect  the  restora-    Annals  of 
tion  of  his  Vassal,  the  Insurgents  continued  their   de-  y  France- 
fiance.     The  device  which  they  blazoned  on  their  stan- 
dard at  Cassel  was  a  Cock,  with  a  doggrel  motto  imply, 
ing  their  conviction  of  impregnability  : 

When  this  Cock  begins  to  crow, 

The  King,  Cassel,  shall  overthrow.* 

Nor  was  their  vaunt  without  some  chance  of  being 
realized.  The  French  permitted  themselves  to  be  sur- 
prised in  their  Camp  while  the  King  was  at  table  ;  and  it 
was  not  without  difficulty  that  he  extricated  himself  from 
the  first  tumult.  Hastily  buckling  on  his  armour,  he 
rallied  around  him  his  Knights,  and  falling  upon  the 
brave  but  undisciplined  bands,  who  had  well  nigh 
achieved  a  complete  victory,  he  found  them  exhausted 
by  the  fatigue  of  their  onset,  and  oppressed  by  the  bur- 
den of  weapons  which  they  were  little  accustomed  to 
wield.  Thirteen  thousand  of  the  assailants  remained  on 
the  field  of  battle,  and  after  the  storm  and  pillage  of  Storm  of 
Cassel,  no  other  town  in  Flanders  refused  obedience  to  Casael. 
its  Earl. 

Philippe,  elated  with  his  victory,  had  no  sooner  re-  Edward 
turned  to    his  Capital,  than  he  resolved  to  exact  that  £JI 
homage  from   Edward  III.  for  his  Fief  of  Aquitaine,  fa™** 
which  had  as  yet  been  eluded.     The  King  of  England  enne. 
found  it  necessary  to  temporize,  and  the  idle  ceremony  June  6. 
was  performed  at  Amiens,  without  securing  fidelity  to      *•  D- 
the  Seigneur,  and  with  some  subtle  reservations  on  the      1329. 
part  of  the  Vassal,  which,  when  he  afterwards  proceeded 
to  a  breach  of  allegiance,  tended  to  increase  his  disho- 
nour by  showing  that  his  hostility  had  been  long  pre- 
meditated. 

For  a  while,  schemes  of  ambition  nearer  home  en-  Robert  of 
grossed  the  attention  of  Edward,  and  he  was  too  deeply  Artois 
occupied  with  Scotland  to  permit  the  direction  of  his 
thoughts  to  France.     But  the  hopes  of  conquest,  which 
had  only  slumbered,  were  revived  with  more  than  their 
original  vigour  by  the  presence   and  suggestion  of  a 
counsellor  burning  with  indignation  against  Philippe. 
The  decision  of  Philippe   le    Bel,  which  assigned  the 
Fief  of  Artois  to  the  Countess  Mahaud,  his  mother-in- 
law,  in   prejudice  of  her  nephew  Robert,  has  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned,  and  it  was  confirmed  by  a 
similar  judgment  in  the   Reign  of  Philippe  le  Long. 
But  Robert,  who   had  married  a  sister  of  the  present 
King  of  France;  who, by  his  eloquence  and  his  popular 
qualities,  had  greatly  influenced  the  Peers  in  their  de- 
cision which  confirmed  Philippe  on  the  throne;  and  who 
by  his  personal  bravery  had  contributed  largely  to  the 
recent  victory  at  Cassel,  renewed  his  process  with  san- 
guine hopes  of  success.    To  his  surprise  and  consternation,  finally  de- 
however,  not  only  was  his  suit  rejected,  but  himself  was  ^'evf 
chased  into  exile  from  France  under  the  most  odious  March  31. 
and  dishonourable  accusations.     The   poisoning  of  the      A    D. 
Countess  Mahaud  and  her  daughter,  in  order  to  remove      1330 
the  legitimate  heiresses ;  the  subornation  of  witnesses ; 


Quand  ce  Coq  chantt  aura 
Le  Rm  Cattel  canqutrera. 


Philippe  I  V.le  Bel. 
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and  the  forgery  of  documents  upon  which  his  title  might 
he  founded,  were  among  those  charges  ;  and,  for  the  last 
offence,  a  Lady  of  Artois,  involved  as  his  accomplice, 
was  condemned  to  the  stake.  The  crime  of  sorcery  was 
afterwards  imputed  to  him,  and  he  was  supposed  to 
have  compassed  the  King's  death  by  the  favourite 
agency  of  Waxen  Images.*  After  having  been  driven 
in  succession  from  asylums  which  he  had  sought  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Count  of  Hainault  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Brabant,  Robert,  crossing  the  Channel  under  the  disguise 
of  a  merchant,  found  a  sure  and  more  permanent  refuge 
in  England.  He  was  received  with  distinguished  favour 
by  Edward  III.,  and  ere  long,  by  his  talents,  and  by 
encouraging  the  secret  wishes  for  conquest  in  France, 
which  the  young  Prince  took  little  pains  to  conceal, 
the  banished  Count  obtained  uncontrolled  ascendency  in 
the  English  Cabinet.f 

Before  Robert  of  Artois  had  established  himself  in  the 
confidence  of  Edward,  that  young  Monarch,  as  we  have 
already  said,  had  reluctantly  tendered  personal  homage 
to  the  King  of  France,  in  order  to  secure  his  territories 
in  Guienne  from  the  spoliation  with  which  they  were 
menaced;};  in  case  of  longer  protracted  refusal.  Resort 
was  afterwards  had  to  some  nnkingly  subterfuge,  when 
Edward  felt  himself  sufficiently  strong  to  violate  his 
oath  of  fealty  ;  and  it  cannot  be  dissembled,  that  not 
only  was  the  claim  which  he  asserted  to  the  Crown  of 
France  untenable,  but  that  it  was  produced,  moreover, 
at  the  expense  of  perjury.  Five  years  were  employed 
by  the  King  of  England  in  cementing  alliances,  and  in 
framing  preparations.  The  chief  Princes  of  the  Ne- 
therlands and  of  Lower  Germany  were  conciliated  to 
his  interests  ;  and  among  them  may  be  mentioned  the 
Count  of  Hainault,§  Father  of  Philippa,  than  whom  no 
more  illustrious  Queen-Consort  ever  shared  the  throne 
of  England  ;  the  Dukes  of  Brabant  and  of  Gueldres,  the 
Count  of  Zealand,  the  Marquis  of  Juliers,  and  the 
Archbishop  of  Cologne.  But  a  more  important  aid 
than  all  these  was  derived  from  a  wealthy  Burgher  of 
Ghent,  who  had  organized  the  population  of  that  great 
City,  in  conjunction  with  Bruges  and  Ypres,  in  their 
revolt  from  Earl  Louis.  Like  all  other  Demagogues 
who  have  elevated  themselves  to  power,  the  Brewer  j| 
Jacques  Artevelt  established  over  his  fellow-citizens  a 
far  more  despotic  sway  than  that  which  he  had  encou- 
raged them  to  reject.  Froissart^[  describes  him  as  ac- 
companied by  a  body-guard  of  "  fourscore  varlets 
armed,"  among  whom  there  were  three  or  four  that 
"  knew  the  secretness  of  his  mind  ;"  and  who  were  in- 
structed, like  the  retainers  of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Moun- 

*  He  was  accused  of  having  made  a  volt  or  voust ;  and  a  Priest 
gave  evidence  that  he  had  been  solicited  to  baptize  the  magical 
Images,  a  ceremony  which  was  requisite  in  order  to  give  them  full 
deleterious  power.  Envouster,  according  to  Menage,  is  invotare. 
But  Du  Cange  notices  the  words  inmdtuare  and  vultivoli,  as  applied 
to  the  representation  of  any  person  in  wax  or  terra  cotta,  and  these 
terms,  perhaps,  may  afford  a  nearer  origin. 

f  The  history  of  Robert  d' Artois  is  exhausted  in  a  learned 
Essay  on  his  claims  by  M.  Lancelot,  in  vol.  x.  of  Les  Mtmoires  de 
P  Academic  des  Inscriptions.  Many  incidents  possess  a  very  romantic 
interest. 

J  Thos.  Walsingham,  p.  130. 

§  The  Count  of  Hainault  died  June  6,  1337,  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  son  William. 

||  Braseur  de  mini,  Froissart.  The  Editor  of  Pere  Daniel's 
History,  torn.  v.  p.  313.  has  contended  for  the  nobility  of  Artevelt's 
descent ;  but  he  appears  to  be  refuted  by  Velly,  torn.  iv.  p.  455.  note. 

«I  Cap.  29.  Lord  Berners'  Translation,  which  we  have  used 
throughout  our  references. 


tain,  to  put  to  instant  death,  "  without  any  words  or   Annals  of 
reasoning,"  any  person  whom   he  should   denote  by  a     *rance- 
private  sign.     The  entire  revenues  of  Flanders  were  at 
his  disposal,  and  "  when   he  would  borrow  any  thing  of 
any  Burgess,  there  was  none  durst  say  him  nay." 

By  the  advice  of  Artevelt,  Edward  issued  a  Declara- 
tion of  War  asserting  the  invalidity  of  Philippe's  title  to 
the  Crown  of  France.     His  first  enterprise  was  a  pre- 
datory excursion  against  Cadsand,  in  which  attempt,  Edward 
although  the  Island  was  gallantly  defended,  the  English  claims  the 
under  the  Earl  of  Derby  were  completely  successful.  Crown  <>t 
Guy,  a  bastard-brother  of  the  Earl  of  Flanders,  who  oJJ"™' 
commanded  the  garrison,  was  taken  prisoner,  his  best      A   D 
officers    and   nearly  four  thousand   of  his  troops  were      1337 
slain  ;  and  the  invaders,  having  sacked  and  pillaged  the  and  pillages 
town,  returned,  flushed  with  triumph   and   laden  with  Cadsand. 
booty,  to  their  anchorage  in  the  Thames.*  Nov.  1C 

When   Edward,  during   the   following  Summer,  dis-  July  22. 
embarked  in   person  at  Antwerp,  the  reception  afforded      A.  D. 
by  his  allies  was  unexpectedly  cold.     They  had  received      1338. 
the  subsidies  of  England  with  alacrity  ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  tLiir  appearance  in  the  field  was  required, 
they  refused   assistance,  unless  the  Emperor,  to  whom 
they  owed   fealty  as  their  Lord  Paramount,   could   be 
prevailed   upon  to  sanction  the  League.     The  force  of 
the  King  of  England  singly  was  insufficient  for  the 
great  enterprise  which  he  meditated,  and  time  was  re- 
quisite for  negotiation  with  the  Imperial  Court.     Louis 
of  Bavaria  was  far  from  unwilling  to  foment  the  quarrel 
with  France;  and  in  a  Diet  held  at  Coblentz  with  dis- 
tinguished magnificence,  he  declared  that  Philippe,  by 
neglecting  to  pay  homage  for  his  Fiefs,  had  forfeited  the 
protection  which  he  might  otherwise  have  expected  from  Edward  ap- 
his Sovereign  ;  he  invested   Edward   in    person    with  pointed 
the  title  and  privileges  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  as  far  as  Cologne  ;  and  he  com- 
manded  the  Princes  of  the    Low    Countries    to  yield 
him  military  service  during  seven  years  ensuing.t 

The  season,  however,  was  now  too  far  advanced  for 
action.  The  King  of  England  with  his  Queen  and 
Court  passed  the  Winter  in  festivity  at  Antwerp  ;  but 
the  profuse  expenditure  which  the  support  of  his  vast 
armament  demanded,  the  mercenary  requisitions  of  his 
allief,  and  his  own  taste  for  luxury  soon  exhausted  his 
treasury,  and  the  following  September  arrived  before  his 
troops  were  concentred  in  their  rendezvous  near  Brussels. 
Philippe,  meantime,  profiting  by  the  defenceless  state  The  French 
of  the  English  coast,  made  a  descent  upon  Southamp-  burn  South- 
ton,  and  revenged  his  defeat  at  Cadsand  by  a  bloody  re- 
taliation.J 

Sir  Walter  Manny,§  a  gallant   Knight  whose  name 

*  Froissart,  cap.  31. 

f  Walsingham.  Ypodtigma  Neustria,  p.  513.  Froissart,  cap. 
32.  34  Henricus  de  Knyghton,  p.  2572.  This  commission  was 
revoked  in  the  year  following. 

J  On  a  Sunday  in  the  forenoon,  while  the  people  were  at  Mass. 
Froissart,  cap.  37.  Two  Ordinances  resulted  from  this  inroad  :  oue 
dated  March  15  in  this  year  enjoins  the  fortification  of  Southampton 
towards  the  sea;  a  second,  issued  on  the  day  following,  forbids  the 
terrified  inhabitants  from  quitting  the  town  on  pain  of  the  confis- 
cation of  their  property.  The  reason  assigned  for  desiring  them  to 
remain  was  not  very  likely  to  insure  obedience.  Quia  pro  eerto 
dididmus  quod  hostes  nostri  de  parlibus  exterit  qui  vi/lam  nostrum 
Suthf  nuper  combusserunt,  eandem  vil/am  ilerato  invaders,  et  nui'a 
plura,  quod  absit,  proponunt  inibi  perpetrare,  &c.  Foedera,  vol.  ii. 
part  ii.  p.  1077.  The  second  Ordinance  is  renewed  on  the  16th  of 
July  following,  Ibid.  p.  1085.  and  again,  on  Sept.  10,  1342.  Ibid. 

'  §  Wandelet  of  Manny  came  over  with  Queen  Philippa  as  her 
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occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  the  Chronicler  of  these 
Wars,  and  is  never  mentioned  without  honour,  was  the 
first  soldier  of  the  English  army,  who,  in  compliance  with 
a  vow,  drew  his  sword  within  the  limits  of  France,  and, 
after  a  successful  "  journay"  at  Mortaigne,  he  returned  to 
the  main  army  engaged  in  the  investment  of  Cambrai.* 
That  City  was"  strong  and  well  defended,  and  Edward, 
hopeless  of  its  capture,  wasted  Picardy,  even  beyond  the 
Oise,  with  the  most  frightful  ravages.  The  Wars  of  those 
Ages  were  not  conducted  on  principles  which  allowed  a 
General  to  control  his  adversary's  operations  by  any  se- 
ries of  manoeuvring ;  and  Philippe  adopted  the  only 
course  which  the  habits  of  Chivalry  suggested  to  relieve 
the  suffering  districts.  He  sent  heralds  to  the  King  of 
England,  defying  him  to  combat  on  a  given  day,  on  a 
plain  field,  where  neither  party  could  derive  advantage 
from  wood,  marsh,  or  river.f  The  French  exceeded 
one  hundred  thousand  fighting  men ;  the  English  did 
not  amount  to  quite  half  that  number,  for  the  Germans 
and  Flemish  had  refused  to  pass  their  frontier  ;  never- 
theless, the  challenge  was  accepted,  and  the  armies  con- 
fronted each  other  at  Buiron-fosse,  on  the  twenty-third  of 
October.  Never,  perhaps,  were  two  equally  great  hosts  so 
near  which  separated  without  striking  a  blow.  That  the 
English  should  act  chiefly  on  the  defensive  is  accounted 
for  by  their  inferiority  of  number;  and  for  Philippe's  re- 
luctance to  attack,  Froissart  presents  us  with  two  reasons  : 
first,  s;iys  the  Chronicler,  he  received  Letters  from  the 
King  of  Sicily,  acquainting  him,  by  his  skill  in  Astrology 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  Heavens,  that  if  he  fought  he 
should  be  discomfited  ;  secondly,  (and  far  more  proba- 
bly,) his  Council  of  War  advised  him  that  the  stake 
which  he  would  hazard  was  unequal  to  that  risked  by 
his  opponent ;  that  he  might  lose  his  Crown  by  defeat, 
whereas  no  Crown  was  to  be  gained  by  victory.  "Thus 
that  Battle  stode  still,"  and  the  two  armies  retired  at 
nightfall,  t 

Edward  returned  to  Brussels,  and  there  negotiated, 
through  Artevelt,  a  truly  mercenary  compact  with  the 
Flemings.  That  People  had  bound  themselves  by  oath 
in  the  Papal  Chamber,  under  penalty  of  two  millions 
of  florins,  never  to  make  war  against  the  King  of 
France ;  and,  hitherto,  notwithstanding  their  League 
with  Edward,  they  had  contrived  to  keep  the  letter  of 
their  bond.  In  order  to  remove  all  scruples,  to  elude 
their  oath,  and  yet  more  to  escape  the  fine  consequent 
upon  its  breach,  they  now  proposed  that  Edward  should 
strengthen  his  hitherto  naked  assertion  of  a  claim  to 
the  French  Crown,  by  a  positive  assumption  of  the 
Royal  title,  and  a  quartering  of  the  French  Arms  con- 
jointly with  those  of  England.  "  By  this  means,"  said 
Artevelt,  "  we  shall  be  assured  and  dispensed  withal, 
and  then  we  will  go  with  you  whithersoever  you  will 
have  us."  Notwithstanding  Edward,  two  years  before, 
in  his  Declaration  of  War,  had  affirmed  his  right  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  we  are  told  that  he  now  "  took 
counsel  before  he  assented  to  Artevelt's  proposition,  for 
he  thought  it  was  a  serious  matter  to  take  on  him  the 

Carver,  and  afterwards  "did  so  many  great  prowesses  in  diters  places, 
that  it  were  hard  to  make  mention  of  them  all.''  Froissart,  cap.  19. 

*  Froissart,  cap.  36. 

f  Thos.  Walsingham,  p.  143. 

J  At  one  point  of  this  day  a  hare  was  started  in  the  French  lines, 
an  incident  which  occasioned  a  great  shout  among  the  bystanders. 
Those  more  remote  thought  the  Buttle  had  begun,  and  hastily  put 
on  their  helmets.  Fifteen  Hainaulters,  who  were  dubbed  Knights 
at  the  tromtnt.  were  ever  afterwards  known  as  /«  Chevaliers  du 
Liivre.  Froissart,  cap.  42. 


Arms  of  France  and  the  name,  seeing  as  then  he  had 
conquered  nothing  thereof,  and  could  not  tell  what 
should  fall  thereof,  nor  whether  he  should  conquer  it 
or  not."  The  result  of  his  deliberation,  however,  was 
that  heraldic  blazonry  which,  during  nearly  five  Cen- 
turies, remained  a  monument  of  empty  National  pre- 
tence ;  and  an  appeal  to  the  Deity,  Dieu  et  mon  droit, 
in  behalf  of  a  right,  among  the  most  doubtful  which 
have  ever  been  advanced  by  ambition.* 

When  the  King  of  England  crossed,  during  Winter, 
to  his  native  dominions,  in  order  to  meet  his  Parliament 
and  to  obtain  supplies,  desultory  operations  were  con- 
tinued in  Flanders,  which  occasioned  grievous  misery  to 
the  wretched  inhabitants  of  the  theatre  of  War,  without 
producing  any  definitive  result.  The  return  of  Edward 
was  disputed  by  the  French  ;  and  when,  on  Midsummer 
eve,  he  neared  the  harbour  of  Sluys,  he  discovered  a 
fleet,  whose  masts  appeared  to  him  "  like  a  great  wood." 
The  Normans  are  said  to  have  exceeded  forty  thousand 
men,  guarding  one  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  among 
which  one  of  the  most  distinguished  was  the  huge 
English  ship,  The  Christopher,  captured  during  the  pre- 
ceding year  at  Southampton.  Edward's  first  care  was 
to  provide  for  the  safety  of  the  brilliant  female  cortege 
which  accompanied  him,  "  Countesses,  Ladies,  Knights' 
wives,  and  other  Damsels  who  were  going  to  see  the 
Queen  at  Ghent;"  and  having  securely  disposed  of  this 
unwarlike  troop  under  a  strong  guard  in  the  offing,  he 
arrayed  his  archers  skilfully  in  front,  and  tacking,  in 
order  to  gain  the  wind,  afterwards  bore  down  upon 
the  enemy,  who  had  supposed  that  manreuvre  to  be  the 
prelude  of  retreat.  The  Christopher  was  the  first  ship 
boarded,  and  the  battle  then  became  "  right  fierce  and 
terrible,"  more  like  a  combat  on  land  than  a  naval 
engagement,  for  the  French  remained  immovable  in 
their  moorings,  and  the  hostile  vessels  linked  themselves 
to  each  other  by  grappling-irons.  During  six  hours, 
from  morning  till  noon,  the  hosts  fought  hand  to  hand, 
till  the  French,  almost  to  a  man,  were  driven  into  the 
sea  and  perished  :  "  there  was  not  one  that  escaped,  but 
all  were  slain."  Edward,  who  exhibited  much  personal 
bravery,  and  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  action,  re- 
mained on  shipboard  during  the  following  night,  "  with 
great  noise  of  trumpets  and  other  instruments."  His 
triumph  was  sullied  by  the  sav»ge  execution  of  the 
French  Admiral,  Pierre  Behuchet,  who  was  hanged 
in  cold  blood  at  his  own  yard-arm.  The  Chronicler 
affirms  that  this  cruelty  was  perpetrated  expressly  pur 
despit  du  Roy  de  France :  it  is  more  probable  that 
Edward  was  prompted  to  the  act  at  a  time  at  which 
the  Laws  of  War  were  little  understood,  or  rather  had 
not  begun  to  exist,  by  resentment  for  the  expedition 
against  Southampton  which  Behuchet  had  commanded.! 

Among  Philippe's  Courtiers  no  one  was  found  hardy 
enough  to  convey  to  him  intelligence  of  his  great  dis- 
aster, and  recourse  was  at  length  had  to  the  useful 
agency  of  his  licensed  Jester.  "  Cowardly  English ! 
faint-hearted  English  !"  exclaimed  the  Buffoon,  hurrying 
into  the  Royal  presence;  and  when  the  King  inquired 

*  The  first  Instrument  which  we  have  seen  formally  embodying 
Edward's  title  as  King  of  France,  is  a  Paper  confirming  the  release 
of  Guy,  Bastard  of  Flanders,  dated  from  Ghent,  Jan.  26,  1340. 
Anno  rtgni  nostri  Fmnciee  prime.  It  is  printed  in  the  Faedtra, 
vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1 107. 

f  For  the  Battle  of  Sluys,  see  Froissart,  cap.  50.  A  Circular 
Letter  to  the  English  Bishops,  announcing  the  victory,  and  ordering 
a  Thanksgiving,  is  printed  in  the  Faedera,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1 129. 
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the  meaning  of  his  invective,  he  was  answered,  "  Because 
they  durst  not  leap  out  of  their  ships  into  the  Sea,  as 
our  brave  Frenchmen  have  done  !''*  Little  harvest, 
however,  was  reaped  by  Edward  from  his  victory.  The 
City  of  Tournai  was  the  object  to  which  he  first  addressed 
himself,  and  he  environed  it  round  about  with  a  host  of 
English,  Brabanters,  and  men  of  Hainault,  whom  Frois- 
sart  calculates  at  very  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  armed 
men.f  Anxious,  however,  for  the  speedy  termination  of 
the  campaign,  he  coveted  a  Battlewhich  might  relieve  him 
from  the  slow  process  of  a  Siege  ;  and  scarcely  had  he 
entered  his  lines  before  he  offered  to  meet  Philippe  in 
single  combat,  each  followed  by  a  hundred  Knights,  or  at 
the  head  of  their  respective  armies,  provided  the  quarrel 
were  terminated  within  ten  days  from  the  delivery  of  the 
challenge.  This  Cartel  was  addressed  to  Philippe  de 
Valois,  and  the  King  of  France,  with  becoming  dignity, 
declined  to  recognise  himself  under  that  superscription. 
He  upbraided  Edward  with  his  breach  of  vassalage,  and 
answered,  that  he  would  fight  at  the  season  most  conve- 
nient for  himself,  not  at  that  most  desired  by  his  enemy.  J 
More  than  eleven  weeks  were  spent  in  a  fruitless  block- 
ade of  Tournai ;  during  which  the  French,  continuing  to 
decline  ageneral  action,  skirmished  with  success.  Philippe 
had  created  a  powerful  diversion  in  the  North  of  Eng- 
land, which  was  ravaged  by  the  Scots ;  and  Edward 
perceived  his  treasure  hourly  diminishing,  with  little 
chance  of  commensurate  advantage  in  return.  The 
Princess  Jeanne  of  Valois,  sister  of  Philippe,  and  mother 
of  Philippa  Queen  of  England,  was  indefatigable  in 
labouring  for  Peace.  Her  other  daughters  had  married 
the  Emperor  Louis  of  Bavaria  and  the  Marquis  of  Ju- 
liers,  and  the  influence  of  those  powerful  connections  at 
length  rendered  her  mediation  availing.  The  Status  quo 
was  the  base  of  a  Truce  for  six  months,  preparatory  to 
a  Congress  which  might  treat  of  definitive  Peace  ;  and 
each  King,  heartily  fatigued  by  a  ruinous  and  incon- 
clusive War,  repaired  to  his  own  Court. 

Neither  party,  under  existing  circumstances,  could  feel 
anxious  for  a  speedy  renewal  of  hostilities  ;  and  the  ar- 
mistice accordingly  was  prolonged  for  more  than  a  year 
after  its  original  term  had  expired.  A  disputed  succes- 
sion in  France,  however,  offered  an  alliance  to  Edward 
which  promised  unforeseen  advantage,  and  the  contest 
then  became  renewed  with  more  than  former  animosity. 
In  consequence  of  a  failure  in  the  direct  lineal  succession, 
the  Duchy  of  Bretague  was  claimed  both  by  Charles 
Count  of  Blois  in  right  of  his  wife,  a  niece  of  the  late 
Duke,  and  by  John  of  Montfort,  a  surviving  half-bro- 
ther. Charles  of  Blois  was  nephew  to  the  King  of 
'"  France,  and  when  the  Court  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris 
decided,  as  it  might  be  expected  to  do,  in  his  favour, 
his  defeated  competitor  hastened  to  England,  and  offered 
homage  to  Edward  for  the  Fief  of  Bretague,  provided 

*  Nempe  dictus  Fatuus  tn  Regis  prcesentid  constitutus,  caepit  vehe- 
menter  vituperare  vecordiam  Anglicorum  et  fiujusmodi  materia  mul- 
tiplirnre  verba.  Hex  autem  ignorans  quid  sibi  vellent  verba  mo'ionis 
interrogat  qttare  (licit  Anglicos  tarn  vecordes  ?  Cui  ille,  "  quia,"  inquit, 
"timidi  sunl  et  in  maresaltare  non  sunt  ausi  ut  fecerunt  nostri  Nor- 
manni  el  Ga/lici  generosi  /"  Per  quod  verbum  illico  Rex  suos  intellexit 
fore  devictoset  Anglicos  fore  victores.  Thos.  Walsingham,  p.  448. 

f  Cap.  3.  This  number  is  so  perpetually  repeated  on  al- 
most every  occasion,  that  we  are  much  inclined  to  adopt  the 
opinion  of  M.  de  Sismondi,  that  it  was  employed  selon  Fusage,  pour 
se  (tmpensrr  de  les  compter.  Hist,  des  Francais,  torn.  v.  p.  325. 

J  Velly,  iv.  483.  has  printed  both  the  Cartel  and  the  answer  to 
it.  They  may  be  found  also  in  the  Fatdera,  vol.  ii.  part  ii. 
p.  1131. 
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he  would  undertake  its  recovery.     Edward  accepted  his    Annals  of 
services,  and  created  him  Earl"  of  Richmond.*  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  forces  both  of  England  and  of 
France  appeared  as  auxiliaries,  the  War  between  Charles 
of  Blois  and  Montfort  was  at  first  esteemed  a  mere  private 
broil ;  and  when  Montfort  lost  his  Capital,  Nantes,  was 
taken    prisoner,  and    conveyed   to   the   Tower   of    the 
Louvre,  his  claim  would  have  been  extinguished  but  for 
the   masculine  courage   of  his  high-minded  Countess. 
Margaret,  sister  of  the   Earl  of  Flanders,  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  heroines  either  of  her  own  or  of  any  Margaret " 
other  times.t  is  described  to  have  had  the  courage  of  a  Countess'of 
man,  and  the  heart  of  a  lion.J    She  animated  her  follow-  Montfort. 
ers  by  bearing  about  and  exhibiting  to  them   her  infant 
Son,  whom  she  devoted  to  be  his  Father's  restorer  and 
avenger:    then,  having  garrisoned  and  provisioned  her 
other   fortresses,    she   fixed   her  own  head-quarters  at 
Hennebon,  a  convenient  port  in  which  she  resolved  to      A.  D. 
await  the  succours  promised  by  England.  1342. 

After  Renneshad  been  taken,  and  Hennebon  itself  was 
beleagured,  the  Countess  wore  harness  on  her  own  body, 
and  rode  about  on  a  great  courser  from  street  to  street,  de- 
siring her  people  to  make  good  defence.  On  one  occasion,  Siege, 
at  the  head  of  three  hundred  horse,  she  made  a  brilliant 
sortie  and  fired  the  quarters  of  the  besieging  host.  Her 
return  indeed  was  intercepted  at  the  moment ;  but  during 
five  days  in  which  she  traversed  the  neighbourhood,  she 
raised  a  sufficient  force  to  reconduct  her  in  safety  to  her 
stronghold.  But  the  assaults  continued  to  be  so  fierce,  and 
the  walls  were  so  "  bruised  and  broken,"  that  the  leaders 
of  the  garrison  began  to  discourse  about  surrender. 
Margaret  in  vain  requested  three  days'  delay  ;  a  parley 
was  already  beingheld,  when  the  Countess  "looked  down 
along  the  sea  from  a  window  in  the  Castle,  and  began  and  relief 
to  smile  for  great  joy  that  she  had  to  see  the  succours  of  Ilenne- 
coming  which  she  had  so  long  desired.  Then  she  cried 
out  aloud  and  said  twice,  'I  see  the  succours  of  Eng- 
land coming  !'  "§ 

Sir  Walter  Manny  had  been  detained  sixty  days  by 
contrary  winds ;  but  his  arrival  brought  effectual  relief 
to  Hennebon.  The  Countess  hastened  to  England,  and 
speedily  reimbarked  in  company  with  a  larger  force  under 
Robert  of  Artois.  The  invading  armament  was  en- 
countered near  Guernsey  by  a  squadron  which  Phi-  July, 
lippe  had  hired  from  Spain  and  Genoa.  After  a  bloody 
and  indecisive  combat,  the  two  fleets  parted  during  night 
under  a  violent  tempest.  The  Countess  of  Montfort, 
who  was  on  board  "that  day,  was  worth  a  man,  she 
had  in  her  hand  a  sharp  glaive  wherewith  she  fought 
fiercely. "||  The  English  vessels  which  drew  little  water 
made  for  the  coast,  and  the  City  of  Vannes,  after  a  brisk 


*  His  Patent  is  dated  February  20,  1342.  Faedera,  vol.  ii.  part 
ii.  p.  1187. 

f  As  her  character,  cited  by  Velly  (iv.  493.)  from  Argentre, 
sufficiently  testifies.  Cette  Princesse  ttoit  vertueuse  outre  tout  na- 
turel  de  son  sere,  vaillante  de  sa  personne  autant  que  nul  homme  ; 
elk  montoit  a  chevaf,  elle  le  manioit  mieux  que  nul  e"cuyer,  elle  com- 
batoit  a  la  main,  elle  couroit,  donnoit  parmi  une  troupe  d'hommes 
(Farmes  comme  le  plus  rail/ant  capituine,  elle  combatoit  par  mer  et 
par  terre  tout  de  nteme  assurance,  et  quant  au  conseil  elle  sfavoit 
dresser  tine  baluille,  garder  un  place,  fruiter  avec  les  Princes,  aviser 
aux  choses  requises,  assieger  et  soutenir  le  vtge,  endurer  la  fatigue 
comme  le  plus  vai/lant  des  hommes  :  elle  ne  Jit  rien  mains  de  sa  main 
et  de  son  conseil  que  les  plus  ztles  partisans  de  sun  man  et  de  ton 
W, 

J  Froissart,  cap.  71. 
Idem,  cap.  80. 
Idem,  cap.  81. 
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defence,  was  carried  by  assault.  This  conquest,  how- 
ever, was  not  long,'  retained.  Before  its  breaches  could 
be  repaired,  the  French  had  collected  so  overpowering 
a  force  that  they  re-established  themselves  in  its  pos- 
session;  and  Rdbert  of  Artois,  who  had  been  grievously 
hurt  in  its  defence,  and  was  afterwards  transported  to 
England,  languished  for  a  short  time  in  London,  and 
there  died  of  his  wounds.* 

It  is  highly  probable  that  this  defeat  and  loss  so  far 
irritated  Edward,  that  he  determined  upon  a  personal 
re-appearance  on  the  scene  of  contest ;  but  Froissart 
must  be  mistaken  in  the  detailed  account  which  he  gives, 
that  the  "  King  of  England  swore  that  he  would  never 
rest  till  he  had  revenged  the  death  of  Robert  d'Artois, 
and  said  that  he  would  go  himself  into  Bretagne,  and 
bring  the  Country  in  such  case  that  it  should  not  be  re- 
covered again  for  forty  years  after."t  The  death  of 
Robert  did  not  occur  till  the  middle  of  November.J 
and  Edward  embarked  at  Sandwich  on  the  5th  of 
October.  His  force  was  sufficiently  large  to  enable 
him  to  undertake  at  one  and  the  same  time  the  Sieges 
of  Vannes,  of  Nantes,  and  of  Dynant.  In  the  last  only 
of  these  enterprises  was  he  successful  ;  and  the  mediation 
of  the  Pope's  Legates  once  more  established  a  Truce  for 
nearly  four  years,  between  parties  alike  exhausted  by 
contest.  § 

In  order  to  recruit  his  Treasury,  one  of  Philippe's 
first  Ordonnances  after  the  Truce  of  Malestroit,  esta- 
blished a  monopoly  of  Salt  throughout  the  Kingdom  ; 
and  la  Gabelle,  a  name  applicable  to  taxes  generally, 
henceforward,  according  to  common  belief,  became  ap- 
propriated to  this  most  odious  and  tyrannical  impost. 
The  Wits  of  the  time  (the  jest  has  been  referred  to  no 
less  an  author  than  Edward  III.  himself)  stigmatized 
the  King  as  the  "  founder  of  the  Salic  Law.*'  Phi- 
lippe, in  return,  nick-named  his  competitor  "  a  Wool- 
merchant  ;''||  for  Wool  was  the  English  product  which 
bore  the  surest  price  in  foreign  markets,  and  was,  con- 
sequently, the  commodity  in  which  the  Parliament 
usually  made  their  grants  to  the  King. 

Few  monuments  of  Philippe's  internal  administration 
remain  to  us,  but  we  know  that  he  twice  convened  the 
States-General,^  and  that  he  resorted  to  the  perilous 
expedients  first  of  exaggerating  and  then  of  depreciating 
the  standard  of  coinage,  according  as  his  disbursements 
or  his  receipts  predominated  at  the  moment.  The 
scaffold  also  received  its  victims,  and  several  of  the 
noblest  Lords  of  Bretagne  and  of  Normandy  were  en- 
ticed to  Court,  arrested,  and  executed  without  previous 
submission  to  the  ordinary  forms  of  justice.  Upon  this 
last  transaction  the  evidence  left  to  us  is  not  sufficiently 
explicit  to  allow  any  positive  decision  whether,  as 
Philippe  affirmed,  he  punished  the  guilty  who  defied 
Law,  by  a  salutary  exercise  of  power  beyond  the  Law ; 
or  whether,  as.the  King  of  England  maintained,  he  in- 
dulged in  a  treacherous  gratification  of  personal  ven- 
geance. 

The  irregularity  of  the  process  inclines  the  beam  not  a 

*  Froissark  cap.  93. 

f   Idem,  tbid. 

I  M£moires  de  i'Acad.  des  Ins.  torn.  x.  ut  tup. 

$  The  King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Normandy  swore  to 
upheld  the  same,  without  breaking,  at  the  cutiom  is  in  such  like 
Cases.  Froissart,  cap.  98. 

||  Velly,  iv.  497.  where  he  shows  that  a  tribute  on  Salt  under 
the  same  name  existed  even  in  the  reign  of  St.  Louis,  who  in 
an  Edict  of  the  year  1246,  exempted  Aigues-Mortes  from  the  tax 

•I  Aug.  1343:'  Feb.  1346. 


little  to    Philippe's    disadvantage ;    and    the    King    of    Annals  of 
England,  loudly  inveighing  against  this  slaughter  of  his 
friends  as  an  infraction   of  the  Truce,   despatched    his 
Cousin,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  Earl  of  Derby,  to   Bour- 
deaux,  with  a  sufficient  force  to   spread  terror  through 
Guienne  and  the  adjoining  Provinces.     This  enterprise 
was  eminently  successful ;  and  it  is  not  without  much 
self-restraint  that  we  forbear  from  dwelling  on  details 
honourable  alike  to  the  courage  and  to  the  humanity  of  The  Earl  of 
our   Countrymen.      But  we   must    hasten    onward   to  Derby  m 
transactions  more  permanently  affecting  the  interests  of  vades 
France.     Edward  had  reserved  the  North  for  his  own  Guienne' 
exploits,  and,  accompanied   by  the  flower  of  his  No- 
bility, he  disembarked  at  Sluys,  on  the  invitation  of  his      1345 
ancient  partisan,  Jacques  Artevelt.     The  main  object  of  ttud  Edward 
his  visit  to  Flanders  was  to  produce  an   entire   revolu-  lauds  at 
tion   in  that  State  ;   and  measures  had  been  concerted  Siuys. 
with  Artevelt,  by  which  its  Crown  should  be  transferred 
to  the  brows  of  the  Prince  of  Wales.     But  their  calcula- 
tions had  been  far  too  loosely  founded  on  the  constancy 
of  popular  attachment.     The  superior  influence  of  Ar 
tevelt  had  long  been  regarded  with  jealousy  by  the  rich 
Burghers  once   his  equals ;  they  even  secretly  accused 
him  to  the  rabble  of  having  impoverished  his  Country  in 
order  to  fill  the  coffers  of  Edward  ;  and  the  proposition 
which  he  now  hazarded,  confirmed  the  suspicion  that  he 
had  sold  himself  to  that  Prince.     Accordingly,  when  he  Sedition  at 
entered  Ghent,   he   was   received   with   murmurs,  and  Ghent. 
"  he  saw  such  as  were  wont  to  make  reverence  to  him 
as  he  came  by,  turn  their  backs  to  him,  and  enter  into 
their   houses."     His   lodging  was  speedily  surrounded 
by  a  fierce  and   tumultuous   throng,  who,  when  he  at- 
tempted to   address  them  from  a  window,  clamorously 
demanded  an  account  of   his  financial  ad  ministration, 
and  shouted  with  one  voice,  "  Come  down  to  us,  and 
preach  not  so  high  !"     Terrified  at  this  outcry,  Artevelt 
sought  escape  by  flight;  but  his  doors  were  forced,  and 
the  rioters,  pouring  in  headlong,  despatched  him  without  Murder  of 
mercy  !     "  Thus,"  says  Froissart,   in   whose  steps  we  Artevelt 
are  closely  following,  "  Jacques  Dartnell  ended  his  days, 
who  had  been  a  great  Master  in  Flanders.     Poor  men 
first  mounteth  up,  and  unhappy  men  bleeth  them  at  the 
end."» 

On    receiving    intelligence  of  this   unexpected  cata-  Edward  re- 
strophe,  Edward  hastily  and    indignantly   returned    to  turns  to 
Sandwich,  breathing  vengeance  against  the  levity  of  the  ?n/^olj.<'' 
Flemings.     But  the  Citizens  of  Ypres,  Bruges,  and  the 
other  chief  towns  which  had  not  actively  participated  in 
the  sedition,  found  means  to  appease  fiis  anger  by  meek 
excuses.     They  assured  him  of  their  undiminished  affec- 
tion to  his  person  and  interests;  and  they  suggested  a 
marriage  between  the   Princess  his  daugl.ter  and  their 
own  young  Prince,  as  a  more  certain  mode  of  transfer- 
ring the  inheritance  to  his    Family,  than  any  forcible 
change   of  dynasty  could  offer.     Policy  on  both   sides 
demanded  reconciliation;  and  we  are  by  no  means  sur-  butisrecon 
prised  to  hear  that  "  finally  the  King  was  contented  with  Clled  to  the 
the  Flemings  and  they  ui'th  him;  and  so,  little  and  little  *' 
the  death  of  Jacques  Dartnell  was  forgotten."     On  what 
occasion,  indeed,  in  the  whole  History  of  Mankind,  has 
the    remembrance    of    past     services    been    allowed    to 
counterbalance  the  weight  of  present  interest? 

Freed  from  an  apprehension  of  danger  in  the  North 
of  his  Kingdom,  Philippe  addressed  his  entire  force  to 
the  restraint  of  the  Earl  of  Derby  in  Guienne.  The 


Froisnart,  cap.  115 
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army  assembled  in  the  following  Spring  under  the  com 
mand  of  his  sou  Jean,  Duke  of  Normandy,  near  Tou- 
louse, is  estimated,  as  usual,  in  round  numbers  at  one 
hundred  thousand  men ;  yet  this  mighty  host  was  held 
in  check  by  the  little  town  of  Aiguillon,*  into  which 
Derby  had  thrown  a  garrison  of  one  thousand  five  hun- 
dred picked  and  resolute  soldiers  under  Sir  Walter 
Manny  ;  and  the  French  Prince,  baffled  in  all  his  attacks, 
was  compelled  to  lie  before  the  walls  in  the  hope  of  win- 
ning by  famine  that  which  he  could  not  gain  by  assault. t 
Edward  meantime  having  resolved  to  reinforce  his  troops 
in  Guienne,  gathered  at  Southampton  a  well-appointed 
force,  mustering  four  thousand  men  at  arms  and  ten 
thousand  Archers,  beside  Irishmen  and  Welshmen  who 
followed  on  foot.J  The  Prince  of  Wales,  a  stripling  ot 
fifteen, §  on  this  occasion  commenced  his  memorable 
course  of  glory. 

Contrary  winds  altered  the  destination  of  this  arma- 
ment from  the  Gascon  to  the  Norman  coast, ||  and  after 
landing  nt  Cape  La  Hogue,  the  English  rode  almost  un- 
resisted  through  the  Country  "  in  three  battles,"  into  which 
Edward  had  subdivided  his  army.  Advancing  by  easy 
marches,  "  they  burned,  exiled,  robbed,  wasted,  and 
pilled,1'  all  that  rich  Province.  Harfleur,  Cherbourg, 
Carentan,  and  St.  Lo  were  stormed,  and  on  the  sack  of 
Caen  more  than  five  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
put  to  the  sword.  The  fleet  was  then  sent  back  to  Eng- 
land filled  with  booty  and  prisoners,  and  Edward,  pass- 
ing up  the  left  bank  of  the  Seine,  spread  his  ravages  to 
the  very  gates  of  Paris.  Philippe  at  his  approach  retired 
to  St.  Denis,  and  having  there  collected  a  Body  of  troops 
far  greater  than  that  of  the  invaders,  confidently  ex 
pected  to  prevent  their  further  progress.  To  retreat 
upon  a  spoiled  and  exhausted  Country  was  not  less 
hazardous  to  the  English  than  to  risk  battle  with  an 
enemy  however  superior  in  numbers ;  and  Edward,  who 
calculated  upon  being  reinforced  by  the  Flemings  if  he 
could  once  gain  Ponthieu,  having  deceived  his  enemy  by 
a  feint,  crossed  the  Seine  at  Poissy.  A  considerable 
tract  of  hostile  Country  was  still  to  be  penetrated,  and 
another  river,  the  Somme,  was  to  be  forced  before  he 
could  hope  to  re-embark.  All  the  bridges  had  been  de- 
stroyed or  were  in  the  hands  of  the  French ;  and  the 
ford  of  Blanchetache  near  the  mouth  of  the  river,  not  far 
from  Abbeville,  which  was  indicated  to  him  by  some  pri- 
soners as  passable  twice  a  day  at  the  ebb  of  tide,  ap- 
peared the  spot  most  suited  to  his  operations.  The 


*  At  the  confluence  of  the  Lot  and  the  Garonne.  The  siege  al- 
together lasted  fourteen  months. 

j-  Froissart,  cap.  120. 

J  These  numbers  as  given  by  Froissart  are  very  justly  suspected. 
Henry  of  Knyghton  (p.  2585)  calculates  the  fleet  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  so  scanty  a  force  required  for  transport.  Rex  Edvardus 
transfrelavit  in  Normanniam  cum  mille  C  magnis  navibus  et  D  mi- 
noribus  navibus. 

§  He  was  born  at  Woodstock,  June  15,  1330.  Thos.  Walsing- 
ham,  p.  130. 

||  If  Froissart  has  not  pillaged  the  anecdote  from  some  predeces- 
sor, Edward  on  binding  in  Normandy  showed  a  presence  of  mind 
not  inferior  to  that  of  Julius  Caesar  in  Africa  and  of  William  the 
Conqueror  when  springing  on  the  beach  at  Pevensey.  "  When  the 
King  issued  out  of  his  ship,  the  first  foot  that  he  set  on  the  ground 
he  full  so  rudely,  that  the  blood  burst  out  of  his  nose.  The  Knights 
that  were  about  him  took  him  up  and  said,  '  For  God's  sake  enter 
again  into  your  ship,  and  come  not  aland  this  day,  for  this  is  but  an 
evil  sign  tor  us.'  Then  the  King  answered  quickly  and  said, 
'  Wherefore  ?  this  is  a  good  token  for  me,  for  the  land  desireth  to 
have  me  !'  of  the  which  answer  all  his  men  were  right  joyful." 
cap.  122. 
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King  of  England,  after  receiving  the   welcome   intelli-  Annals  of 
gence,  "  slept  not  much  that  night  ;"   a  forced  march     France. 
brought  him  by  sunrise  to  the  ford  :  and  although  the 
waters  were  still  high,  and  a  strong  detachment  of  the 
French  army  defended  the  opposite  bank,  his  Marshals 
boldly  entered  the  stream  "  in  the  name  of  God  and  St. 
George."     After  a  sore  battle,  in  which  many  Knights 
showed  themselves  "  as  glad  to  just  in  the  water  as  on 
dry  land,"*  the  French   were  completely   routed;  and     iums 
scarcely  had  the  conquerors   emerged   from   the  river,  Passage  of 
which  the  return  of  tide  was  now  rapidly  filling,  when  the  Somme. 
the  main  body  of  the  French,  headed  by  their  King  and 
manoeuvring  to  attack  in  rear,  appeared  on  the   bank 
which  the  English  had  just  quitted.     The  Somme,  how- 
ever, was  no  longer  practicable,  and  Edward  continued 
his  march  in  security. 

The  few  hours  thus  gained  by  the  English  were  in-  Edward  re- 
valuable,  and  Edward,  who  neither  sought  nor  perhaps  solves  to  ac- 
had  it  in  his  power  any  longer  to  avoid  battle,  if  his  cellt  Battle 
enemy  should  offer  it,  on  the  following  day  took  up  an  at  Crecy< 
advantageous  position,  and  gave  his  troops  repose.   The 
spot  on  which  he  halted  was  near  the  village  of  Crecy  , 
and  there  "  on  the  heritage  of  the  Queen  his  mother,  the 
which  land  was  given  at  her  marriage,"  he  resolved  to 
abide  his  adversary.     Having  entertained  his  chief  Lords 
at  supper,  he  entered  his  oratory  after  their  departure, 
and  devoutly  prayed  for  God's  blessing  on  the  morrow. 
About  midnight  he  laid  him  down  to  rest,  and  on  the 
morning  betimes,  he  heard  Mass  in  company  with  the 
Prince  his  Son,  and  was  confessed  and  houselled. 

The  English  were  arrayed  in  three  lines.  The  first,  His  position 
under  the  command  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  gallantly  an(*  ar* 
supported,  consisted  of  eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  two  ranSement- 
thousand  Archers,  and  one  thousand  others  with  the 
Welshmen  ;  the  second  division,  led  by  the  Earl  of 
Northampton,  comprised  about  eight  hundred  men  at 
arms  and  one  thousand  two  hundred  Archers  ;  the  reserve, 
under  the  King  himself,  consisted  of  seven  hundred  men 
at  arms  and  two  thousand  Archers.  In  the  rear  were  placed 
the  baggage,  cars,  and  horses,  for  every  fighting  man 
was  on  foot  ;  and  this  "  park,"  as  it  is  called,  which  had 
been  formed  by  a  wood  side,  was  approached  by  only  a 
single  entry.  Thus  having  disposed  his  troops,  Edward 
rode  from  rank  to  rank,  giving  them  personal  encourage- 
ment, and  desiring  each  private  soldier  to  take  heed  that 
day  for  his  right  and  honour.  By  the  time  he  had  visited 
all  his  battle  it  was  nine  of  the  clock,  and  he  then  or- 
dered them  to  take  refreshment  ;  and  every  man  having 
breakfasted,  lay  down  on  the  earth,  having  his  helmet 
and  his  bow  beside  him,  that  he  might  be  more  fresh  on 
the  appearance  of  the  enemy. 

The  rashness  of  the  French  was  strikingly  contrasted 
with  this  calm  and  discreet  generalship.    When  Philippe 
found   immediate  pursuit  unavailing,  he  returned    to 
Abbeville;  and   there  having  abode  one  day,  in  order 
that  the   whole   of  his  great  force   might   be   concen- 
trated, on   the  Saturday  morning  he  advanced   a   dis- 
tance  of  six   leagues,  to  the  English  position.     Four 
experienced  Knights,  whom  he  sent  forward  to  recon- 
noitre, advised   him   to  defer  the   engagement  till  the 
follow;ng  day  ;  and  he  accordingly  gave  orders  for  the 
army  <o  halt.     The  van   obeyed,  but  the  middle  battle  Disorderly 
and  rear  continued   to  press  forward,  till  they  came  in  advance  of 
sight  of  the  enemy,  in  evil  order  and  disarray.     At  their  the  ' 
approach,  the  English  sprang  from  the  ground,  and  rose 
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upon  their  feet  fair  and  easily,  without  any  haste  ;  and 
Philippe  perceiving  that  battle  could  no  longer  be  de- 
clined, ordered  his  Genoese  Crossbows,  about  fifteen 
thousand  men,  to  commence  the  attack. 

It  was  now  towards  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  trie 
Genoese,  wearied  by  the  length  of  their  march,  at  first 
declined  to  engage  ;  and  while  the  Count  of  Alen9on,  the 
King's  brother,  was  endeavouring  to  restore  order  and  to 
shame  them  to  the  onset,  by  reproaches  and  invectives, 
their  alarm  was  increased  by  an  eclipse  of  the  Sun  ac- 
companied with  a  heavy  rain  and  thunder;  "and  before 
the  rain  there  came  flying  over  both  battles,  a  great 
number  of  crows,  for  fear  of  the  tempest  coming."  The 
English  Archers  had  preserved  their  bowstrings  dry 
within  their  helmets  ;  those  of  the  Genoese  Arbalestriers 
were  soaked  by  the  storm  ;  and  when  it  ceased,  the  Sun, 
on  its  re-appearance,  shone  full  in  their  eyes,  and  upon 
their  enemies'  backs.  While  advancing  within  shot,  the 
Genoese  thrice  shouted,  thinking  to  strike  terror  in  their 
opponents.  But  the  English  removed  not  one  foot. 
The  volley  from  the  damaged  crossbows,  although 
fiercely  shot,  did  little  mischief;  but  it  was  returned  by 
the  Archers  so  thickly  that  it  seemed  snow  ;  and  when  the 
Genoese  felt  the  arrows  piercing  through  heads,  arms, 
and  breasts,  many  of  them  cast  down  their  crossbows 
and  cut  their  strings,  and  took  to  flight.  The  King, 
irritated  at  this  cowardice,  ordered  his  men  at  arms  to 
ride  down  and  slay  the  fugitives.  Many  thus  fell  by 
the  hands  of  their  allies,  many  more  by  a  second  volley 
from  the  English,  who  shot  again  into  the  thickest  press, 
and  increased  the  confusion.  Even  of  the  men  at  arms 
great  numbers  were  overthrown,  and  being  unable  to 
rise  on  account  of  the  heaviness  of  their  armour,  they 
were  despatched  by  the  long  knives  of  the  irregular  foot 
who  followed  in  the  English  army.* 

When  the  King  of  Bohemia,  who  notwithstanding  his 
defective  sightf  was  mounted  and  in  the  field,  heard  of 
the  rout  of  the  Genoese,  he  earnestly  requested  those 
about  him  to  carry  him  so  far  forward  that  he  might 
strike  one  stroke  with  his  sword.  His  Knights;  in  order 
to  prevent  the  risk  of  losing  their  Master  in  the  press, 
fastened  his  bridle  to  their  own,  and  they  then  charged 
so  home,  that  the  gallant  old  man  "  strake  a  stroke 
with  his  sword,  yea  and  mo  than  four,  and  fought  vali- 
antly, and  so  did  his  company,  and  they  adventured 
themselves  so  forward  that  they  were  tliere  all  slain,  and 
the  next  day  they  were  found  in  the  place  about  the 
King,  and  all  their  horses  tied  each  to  other."J 

Notwithstanding  this  great  check  in  the  outset,  the 

*  "And  also  among  the  Englysshemen  there  were  certayue  ras- 
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superior  numbers  of  the  French   and  the  gallantry  of  Annals  of 
Alen<jon  enabled  them  to  press  hardly  upon  the  first     France, 
division  of  the  English.     The  second  moved  on  to  sup-  " 
port  its  comrades,  and  the  Prince  of  Wales  sent  a  mes- 
senger to  the  King  to  urge  the  advance  of  the  reserve. 
"Is  my  Son  dead,  or  hurt,  or  on  the  earth  felled  ?"  was 
the  King's  first  inquiry ;  and  when  he  learned  that  he 
was  still  safe,  he  refused  to  move   from  his  own  post  so 
long  as  the  Prince  should  remain  alive.     "  Let  them 
suffer  him,"  he  added,  "  this  day  to  win  his  spurs ;  for  Danger  o 
if  God  be  pleased,  I  will  this  journey  be  his,  and  the  *™ 
honour  thereof,  and  to  them  that  be  about  him."     Far 
more  encouraged  by  this  noble  reply,  than  by  any  rein- 
forcement  which  could    have  been   sent,  the    leading  *f°t£e 
divisions  stood  firm  ;  not  a  man  stirred  from  his  rank,  French, 
even  to  secure  a  prisoner  ;  and  the  French  again  giving 
way,   the   rout,   in  which  Alenc.cn  was  slain,  became 
general. 

Philippe  had  endeavoured  to  join  in  this  brave  charge  Flight  of 
which  followed  on  the  overthrow  of  the  Genoese ;  but  Philippe, 
he  was  prevented  by  a '' great  hedge  of  Archers."  A 
horse  had  been  shot  under  him  by  an  arrow,*  and  to- 
wards evening,  when  not  above  threescore  attendants 
were  left  about  his  person,  Sir  John  of  Hainuult  took 
his  bridle  perforce  and  compelled  him  to  quit  the  field. 
It  was  dark  before  he  arrived  at  the  Castle  of  Broye,  and 
its  gates  were  closed,  till  they  were  unbarred  to  the 
challenge  of  "  the  Fortune  of  France.''  With  a  scanty 
train  of  h'vr  Barons  in  his  company,  the  King,  after 
partaking  of  some  hasty  refreshment,  procured  guides, 
and,  then  riding  all  night,  arrived  by  daybreak  at 
Amiens. 

Not  till  the  victory  was  fully  achieved  did  the  King  of  Immediate 
England  join  his  Son.  He  then  went  to  him  with  all  result  of  th« 
his  followers,  and  embraced  him  in  his  arms  and  kissed  victorv- 
him,  and  said,  "  Fair  Son,  God  give  you  good  perse- 
verance :  you  are  my  good  Son;  thus  you  have  acquitted 
yourself  nobly  ;  you  are  worthy  to  keep  a  Realm."  The 
Prince  bent  his  knee  in  honour  to  his  Father;  and 
that  night  they  thanked  God  for  their  good  adventure, 
and  made  no  boast  thereof.  On  the  morrow,  numerous 
stragglers  were  intercepted,  and  two  large  detachments, 
commanded  by  the  Archbishop  of  Rouen  and  the  Grand 
Prior  of  France,  wholly  ignorant  of  the  defeat  of  the 
preceding  day  and  preparing  to  join  Philippe's  standard, 
were  cut  off'  almost  to  a  man.f  The  Heralds  who  were 
appointed  to  number  the  enemy's  dead,  reported  that 
they  had  counted  eleven  great  Princes,  eighty  Bannerets, 
twelve  hundred  Knights,  and  more  than  thirty  thousand 
others.J 

*  Thomas  Walsiugham,  who  is  little  to  be  trusted  here,  says 
that  Philip]*  was  wounded  in  two  places,  and  twice  unhorsed  by 
the  King  of  England.  In  gutture  et  femorc  vu/neratui  et  bind  vice 
per  Regem  Anglia  equo  tuo  rttyicitur.  p.  1 66.  He  writes  similarly 
also  in  his  Ypudfiyma  Nfutlriep,  p.  5 1 7.  From  more  authentic  ac- 
counts it  does  not  appear  that  Edward  himself  was  at  all  engaged 
on  this  day.  Henry  of  Knyghton  says  that  Philippe  was  wounded 
in  the  face  by  an  arrow,  p.  2588.  But  that  Chronicler's  acquaint- 
ance with  the  details  of  the  Battle  may  be  fittingly  estimated  from 
the  return  which  he  gives  of  the  loss  on  the  part  of  the  English. 
De  Ang  licit  occttm  ett  untu  tcutiger  ante  pi  ce/ium,  el  in  prcn/io  tret 
mi/ites,  re/iqmot  Ileus  rrtervavit.  Ibid.  Hume,  who  has  adopted  this 
report  in  his  text,  qualifies  it  by  the  unauthorized  addition  of,  "  and 
very  few  of  inferior  rank." 

•j-  Froissart  says  that  he  was  assured  four  times  as  many  of  the 
commons  and  infantry  were  killed  on  the  Sunday  morning  as 
had  fallen  in  the  great  Battle  of  the  day  before. 

I  Froissart,  cap.  1 32.  vol.  i.  We  have  chiefly  relied  upon  thia  writer's 
very  animated  narrative  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy.  Q.  Villani,  lib. 
xii.  ch.  65.  speaks  of  Cannon  which  Edward  intermingled  with  his 
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fcory.  Thus  extricated  by  his  own  valour,  and  by  the  pre- 
sumptuous confidence  of  his  enemy,  from  a  peril  which 
seemed  to  menace  overwhelming  destruction,  Edward 
was  left  free  to  choose  his  own  future  operations.  In 
about  a  week  after  his  great  victory  he  sat  down  under 
the  walls  of  Calais;  and  well  aware  that  their  strength 
forbade  all  hope  of  capture  by  assault,  he  prepared  to  re- 
duce them  by  blockade ;  and  constructed  almost  a  second 
town  in  their  environs,  as  winter-quarters  for  his  troops. 
The  middle  of  the  following  July  arrived,  and  the 
wretched  inhabitants,  under  their  gallant  Leader  Jean  de 
Vienne  were  already  beginning  to  be  grievously  strait- 
ened for  supplies,  before  Philippe  was  able  so  far  to 
revive  the  broken  spirits  of  his  Nobles  as  to  gather  them 
once  more  in  the  field.  The  siege  of  Aiguillon  had  been 
raised  a  few  days  before  the  defeat  at  Crecy  ;*  and  the 
troops  recalled  from  that  service  assisted  to  replace  the 
many  thousands  who  had  been  lost.  Nevertheless,  so 
great  was  the  national  panic  that  nearly  twelve  months 
elapsed  before  a  new  army  could  be  completely  or- 
ganized. Even  when  the  force  was  assembled  and 
in  motion,  Calais  was  too  effectually  covered  by  the 
Flemings  on  one  side,  and  by  the  English  on  the  other, 
to  permit  approach  ;  and  the  famished  Burghers,  after 
seeing  the  King's  Standard  displayed  within  view  of 
their  ramparts,  were  overwhelmed  with  despair  at  its 
unexpected  disappearance.  Philippe  having  found  it  im- 
tailure  of  possible  to  advance  whilst  his  enemy  continued  to  occupy 
mi  attempt  the  sand-banks  and  marshes,  had  recourse  to  the  custo- 
to  relieve  it.  mary  expedient  of  a  challenge  to  combat  on  equal 
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ground;  and  when  Edward  prudently  declined  the  invi-    AnnaUof 
tation,  the  French  withdrew.*  France. 

The  incidents  connected  with  the  Surrender  of  Calais 
have  been  registered  among  the  Proverbs  of  History. 
When  Jean  de  Vienne  was  compelled  by  extremity  of 
Famine  t  to  ask  for  no  more  than  the  lives  of  his  com- 
rades and  of  himself,  Edward  sternly  refused  all  mercy. 
The  utmost  relaxation  which  could  be  obtained  by  the 
generous  intercession  of  Sir  Walter  Manny  was  that  six  Surrender 
of  the  chief  Burgesses,  "  bare-headed,  bare-looted,  bare-  Of  Calais, 
legged,  and  in  their  shirts,  with  halters  about  their 
necks,"  should  present  the  Keys  to  the  King,  and  yield 
themselves  entirely  to  his  discretion.  On  this  humili- 
ating condition  life  was  promised  to  the  remaining  inha- 
bitants. The  richest  Burgess  of  the  Town,  Eustace  de 
St.  Pierre,  was  the  first  who  devoted  himself  for  his  fel- 
low-citizens ;  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  names  of  all 
who  followed  this  noble  example  have  not  been  trans- 
mitted to  us,  but  those  of  Jean  d'Aire  and  of  his  brothers 
Jacques  and  Pierre  of  Vissant  will  be  had  in  eternal  re- 
membrance. The  tears  of  his  Consort,  whom  he  most 
tenderly  loved,  and  who  at  that  time  had  peculiar  claims 
upon  a  husband's  affection,  with  difficulty  prevailed 
upon  Edward  to  countermand  his  savage  order  for  the 
attendance  of  the  headsman  ;  and  Queen  Philippa  hav- 
ing obtained  grace  for  the  high-minded  prisoners,  enter- 
tained them  generously,  and  restored  them  to  freedom.^ 

On  taking  possession  of  Calais,  Edward's  first  design 
was  to  transmute  it  wholly  into  an  English  Colony. § 
For  that  purpose  he  removed  all  its  ancient  inhabitants, 


Archers,  and  describes  their  effect  as  most  fearful.  Con  bombarde 
che  saet/avano  pallottole  diferro  con  fuocu  per  inpatiirire  e  disertare 
i  cavalli  de'  Franceschi :  a  passage  which  we  quote  at  length  be- 
cause the  reader  will  be  very  unlikely  to  comprehend  it  in  the  dis- 
guise which  it  has  assumed  in  one  of  Velly's  notes,  (torn.  iv.  p, 
520.)  che  Saelavano  di  serro.  In  the  following  Chapter  also, 
we  read  of  i  colpi  delle  bombarde  che  facieno  si  gran  tumolto  e  romore 
che  parea  che  Iddio  tonasse  con  grande  uccisione  di  genie  e  sfonda- 
mento  di  cavalli.  Mr.  Turner  has  rejected  this  testimony,  because, 
as  Froissart  does  not  mention  the  fact,  "the  more  recent  Italian  au- 
thor Villani  is  not  a  sufficient  authority."  (History  of  England  during 
the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  208,  note  1 00.)  This  oversight  is  remark- 
able in  a  writer  so  greatly  distinguished  for  accuracy  and  research 
as  is  Mr.  Turner.  Froissart  was  born  in  1337.  G.  Villani  died  in 
1348.  M.  de  Sismondi  admits  the  fact  undoubtingly,  both  in  his 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy,  (//is/,  des  Franqais,  torn.  x.  p  297.) 
and  again  in  an  incidental  notice;  (Hist,  des  Rep.  flat.  torn.  vi.  p  7.) 
and  in  the  former  place  he  adds  a  strong  confirmatory  Note.  Ceite 
premiere  mention  de  farlillerie  dans  une  batail/e  est  d"autant  plus 
digne  d'atlention,  que  Villani,  qui  mourut  deux  ant  apres,  n'a  pu 
faire  d'antichronisme.  Walckenaer,  in  his  Edition  of  Renault's 
Abrtge  Chion.,  has  examined  the  question  of  the  first  introduction 
of  Cannon  briefly,  but  with  learning,  torn.  i.  p.  358. 

*  Froissart  relates  a  very  romantic  adventure  of  Sir  Walter  Manny 
after  the  siege  of  Aiguillon  had  been  raised.  By  releasing  a 
kinsman  of  the  Duke  of  Normandy  without  ransom  (an  abandon- 
ment on  his  part  of  at  least  ten  thousand  crowns)  he  obtained  from 
that  Prince  a  safe-conduct  for  himself  and  twenty  Knights  to  ride 
across  France  to  the  camp  of  Edward  before  Calais.  At  Orleans, 
however,  he  was  arrested,  and  but  for  the  strong  representations  of 
the  Duke  of  Normandy,  and  a  threat  that  he  would  never  again 
draw  sw  ord  in  his  Father's  service  if  the  King  perpetrated  so  disho- 
nourable an  act,  Manny  would  have  been  put  to  death.  Philippe  in 
the  end  not  only  released  his  prisoner,  but  admitted  him  as  a  guest, 
to  his  table,  and  dismissed  him  with  costly  presents,  amounting  to 
one  thousand  florins  in  value.  These  were  accepted  by  Sir  Walter. 
subject  to  his  Master's  approbation  ;  and  when  Edward  expressed  a 
wish  that  they  should  he  returned,  they  were  sent  back  with  a 
courteous  refusal.  The  King  of  France  declined  to  receive  again 
the  jewels  which  he  had  once  given,  and  the  messenger,  a  cousin 
of  Sir  Walter,  was  ultimately  benefited  by  them.  Sir  Man*ac,  we 
are  told,  with  much  simplicity,  "  thanked  the  King,  and  was  not 
in  will  to  say  nay,"  vol.  i.  cap.  136. 


*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  145.  Sangatte  was  the  nearest  point  to 
Calais  which  Philippe  reached. 

f  A  Letter  intercepted  by  Edward,  which  has  been  printed  by 
Knyghton,  (p.  2593,)  sufficiently  avouches  the  horrible  sufferings 
of  the  inhabitants.  It  begins :  Sachez,  iretdoute  Seigniour,  qe  vous 
gentz  en  Caleys  ont  mange  lours  chevals,  chens  et  ratez,  et  n'esl 
remys  rien  pur  lour  vivre  sy  non  chescune  mange  altre.  A  little  on- 
ward Knyghtou  mentions  that  on  the  day  of  the  surrender,  when 
Edward  sent  provisions  into  the  town,  three  hundred  persons  died 
by  eating  too  greedily  after  their  long  fast. 

J  The  generous  spirit  of  the  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh  revolted 
from  this  narrative,  so  disparaging  to  the  fame  of  Edward,  and  he 
has  sought  extenuation  for  him  by  implying  that  "  the  whole  scene 
was  a  concerted  exhibition."  (Hist,  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  300.)  If  we 
allow  the  authority  of  Froissart,  the  excuse,  we  fear,  is  wholly  inad- 
missible. "  The  King,"  says  that  writer,  "  looked  felly  on  them, 
for  greatly  he  hated  the  people  of  Calais."  (vol.  i.  cap.  146.)  But 
Henry  of  Knyghton,  after  describing  the  humiliation  of  the 
Burghers  with  considerable  particularity,  omits  the  remaining  in- 
cidents given  so  dramatically,  but  perhaps  with  so  little  authenticity, 
by  Froissart,  and  concludes,  Rex  vero  misericordiH  molus  sutceptt 
eos  in  gratiam  suum  et  gratiose  cos  tractabat.  p.  2595.  Dr.  Lingard 
(vol.  iii.  p.  60.)  very  reasonably  suspects  Froissart's  truth ;  but  speaks 
of"  a  wink  to  his  attendants"  with  which  the  King  accompanied  his 
refusal  of  mercy,  and  which  cannot,  as  he  thinks,  be  interpreted  other- 
wise than  as  implying  a  private  understanding  that  the  prisoners  were 
to  be  forgiven.  But  we  understand  Froissart  very  differently,  and 
we  therefore  cite  the  original :  Adonc  guigna  le  Roy  et  dit,  "Suit  fait 
venir  le  coup-teste.  Ceux  de  Calais  ont  fait  mourir  tanl  de  nies 
hommes  qu'il  convient  ceux-cy  mourir  aussi."  Ut  supra.  We  think  no 
more  is  intended  than  that  the  King  made  a  sign — winked — for  the 
attendance  of  the  executioner.  Thomas  Walsingham  says  that 
the  Citizens  surrendered  on  condition  of  quarter,  sa/vis  vitd  et  mem- 
brts,  p.  167 ;  and  Avesbury  describes  Edward  as  misericors  el  benig- 
nus  (qui')  captis  et  retentis  paucis  demajoribus,  (which  words  imply 
no  more  than  the  requisition  of  hostages,)  commumtatem  dicta  v'illte 
cum  bonis  suis  omnibus  graciose  permisit  abire.  p.  167. 

&  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  147.  Thomas  Walsingham  strikingly  de- 
scribes the  rich  booty  which  the  English  brought  back  from  this 
expedition.  He  says  that  so  great  was  the  abundance  of  spoil  and 
the  glory  of  conquest  that  a  new  Sun  appeared  to  have  arisen  in 
England :  Nam  nulliw  nominis  erat  fxminu  quce  non  u/iquid  de  ma- 
nubtis  Cadomi,  Calesiee  et  aliarum  ttrb-um  transmarinarum  vesles 
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and  supplied  their  place  by  foreign  settlers.  Great  liber- 
ties and  franchises  were  granted  to  the  new  comers,  and 
six  and  thirty  Burgesses,  "  rich  and  sage,"  migrated 
from  London  with  their  wives  and  children.  But  it  was 
soon  thought  prudent  to  re-admit  the  French,  whose  at- 
tachment was  far  greater  to  their  domestic  hearths  than 
to  the  native  Prince  who  had  failed  them  in  the  hour 
of  need.  Within  two  months  after  the  conquest  of 
Calais,  many  of  its  principal  former  inhabitants  were  per- 
mitted to  re-occupy  their  properties,  and  among  the  first 
who  proffered  allegiance  to  Edward,  and  whose  fidelity 
could  require  no  further  guarantee  than  his  own  word, 
was  Eustace  de  St.  Pierre.  The  conclusion  of  a  Truce 
for  two  years,  gave  a  short  season  of  repose  to  ex- 
hausted France ;  and  although  its  conditions  were  ill 


of  either  party ;"   and  accompanying  these   courteous   Annals  of 
words  by  his  release  without  payment  of  ransom.*  France. 

A  Pestilence  which  ravaged  Europe  during  the  middle 
of  the  XlVth  Century,  and  which  has  obtained  a  more 
fearful  celebrity  from  the  pen  of  Boccaccio,  than  from 
even  the  record  of  the  many  thousands  who  perished 
under  its  contagion, swept  across  France  and  England  in 
its  devastating  progress.  During  the  sufferings  occa- 
sioned by  this  calamity,  neither  party  was  prepared  or 
inclined  to  renew  War,  and  the  Truce  on  its  expira- 
tion  was  prolonged  for  more  than  a  year.  The  Court 
of  France,  untouched  by  national  suffering,  was  engaged 
in  the  celebration  of  nuptial  festivities ;  and  the  King 
himself,  his  eldest  Son,  and  his  Grandson,  were  among  Marriage 
those  who  introduced  Brides.  Philippe,  now  in  his  " 


and  death 
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observed,  there  is  no  proof  that  Phili-ppe  was  privy  to     fifty-eighth  year,  had   been  attracted  by  the  beauty  of  a  yj. 


their  violation.* 

The  Government  of  Calais  had  been  intrusted  to  a 
Lombard  Knight,  Aimery,  or  more  properly  Amerigo,  of 
Pavia;  and  the  neighbouring  Commander  of  St.  Omer, 
Geoffroy  de  Charnai,  "bethinking  him  how  the  Lom- 
bards naturally  be  covetous,"  concluded  a  bargain  for 
its  betrayal  at  the  price  of  twenty  thousand  crowns. 
Edward  was  advised  of  this  perfidious  negotiation,!  and 
he  counteracted  it  by  terrifying  Aimery  into  the  com- 
mission of  a  double  treachery.  On  the  night  of  the  thirty- 
first  of  December,  upon  which  the  French  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  Calais,  the  King  having  secretly  crossed  from 
Dover  with  three  hundred  men  at  arms  and  six  hundred 
Archers,  overpowered  the  detachment  sent  to  receive 
possession  of  the  Castle;  and  then  falling  upon  De 
Charnai's  main  Body,  took  him  prisoner  after  an  obsti- 
nate combat.  Edward's  personal  adventures  in  this  en- 
gagement strongly  illustrate  the  nature  of  the  times; 
and  his  forgetfulness  of  the  character  of  a  King  in  that 


Princess   of  eighteen,   who    is   believed   to    have  been 
already  engaged  to  his  heir  the  Duke  of  Normandy.     If  Aug.  20. 
it  were  so,  the  disappointed  lover  was  speedily  avenged;       *•  D> 
for  the  advanced  age  of  the  King  was  ill  adapted   to  a      1350. 
renewal  of  the  nuptial  tie,  and  he  expired  under  a  lan- 
guish ing  disease  within  a  few  months  after  his  marriage.f 

Jean,  Duke  of  Normandy,  succeeded  peaceably  to  his  Accewmn 
Father's  Crown  ;  and  the  Truce  with  England,  although  «  Jeaing 
violated  by  occasional  unimportant  rencounters,  was  pro- 
longed from  time  to  time  during  the  first  five  years  of  his 
reign.    The  internal  tranquillity  of  the  Kingdom  was  ne- 
vertheless greatly  disturbed  by  a  feud  which  terminated  in 
blood.  The  King,  almost  immediately  after  his  accession, 
had  condemned  and  executed,  without  attention  to  jtidi 
cial  forms,  Raoul,  Count  of  Eu  and  Guines,  who  held  the 
important    post   of  Constable :    he  was  charged   with 
maintaining  a  treasonable  intercourse  with  Edward,  from 
whose  prisons  he  had   recently  been  liberated,  and  the 


Edward 
1 1 1.  and  Sir 

Kustace  of 
Kibamont. 


vacant   sword   of  his  high  office  was  bestowed    upon 

of  a  Soldier,  much  as  it  may  be  condemned  by  the  so-     Charles  de  la  Cerda.     The  Spanish  origin,  and  the  ra- 
brietyof  political  wisdom,  was  strictly  in  accordance  with     pid    aggrandizement  of  this    Favourite,  excited    bitter 
the  glowing  and  generous  spirit  of  Chivalry.     Himself    animosity  against  him.  among  the  native  Princes  ;  and 
and  the  Prince  of  Wales  fought  as  private  Knights  un-     by  no  one  was  he  regarded  with  deeper  jealousy  than  by 
der  the  banner  of  Sir  Walter  Manny,  whom  he  appointed     Charles  le  Mauvais,  King  of  Navarre.     The  cruel   pu-  Charles  le 
Chief  of  the  enterprise  ;  and  the  King  on  foot,  and  un-     nishments  by  which  that  Prince  had  suppressed  a  some-  Mauvais  of 
known  among  his  enemies,}  was   engaged    in   a  long  Navarre, 

single  combat  with  Sir  Eustace  of  Ribamont,  "a  strong 
and  a  hardy  Knight,"  who,  after  twice  striking  his  oppo- 
nent on  his  knees,  yielded  himself  prisoner.  When  Ed- 
ward entertained  his  captives  at  supper  after  the  Battle, 
he  took  from  his  own  brows  a  costly  chaplet  of  pearls,  and 
placed  it  on  those  of  Sir  Eustace,  desiring  him  to  wear  it 
tor  his  love,  "as  the  best  doer  in  arms  in  the  journey  past 


furruras,  cutal*-as  el  uiensilia  po»»i,lel>at  ;  mappee  menialetel  monitia 
c,p/,i  aurei  et  nrgentei,  Imthea  et  linthtamtna  ipartim  per  Anglian 
tn  tmgulorum  domibui,  vistbantur. 


p.  1  68. 


. 

Froissart,  in  relating  the  treacherous  attempt  upon  Calais  by 
bir  Geoffroy  de  Charuai,  which  follows,  says  expressly,  »  I  think 
he  never  made  the  French  King  of  knowledge  thereof  for  if  he 

not  hav*  consented 


^presents  Aimery  as  altogether  treacheroug.  «  He 
thought  that  the  King  had  not  any  knowledge  of  that  matter,  he 
thought  he  had  done  it  so  secretly;  and  when  the  King  accused 
him  of  his  perfidy  and  told  him  he  deserved  to  die,  he  fell  on  his 
knees,  and  besought  mercy."  Jb.d.  Avesbury,  on  the  contrary 
makes  him  mform  Edward  of  De  Charnai's  proposal,  nolen,  n*£ 
Regem  Angiorum,  Dommum  suum.  cap.  180 

I  Thomas  Walsingham  has  described  the  King's  demeanour  very 
stnkmgly  :  Rex  Edvardu,  provide  frenden*  apri  more  et  abird7t 
More  turb  I/M.  evaginato  gladio,  Sanctum  Edwardum  et  Sanctum 
Georpum  tnvocav.t,  dice**,  -Ha  Sainct  Edwarde  !  Ha  Sa.nct 

p.    It)O« 


*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  152.  Edward's  address  to  Sir  Geoffroy  de 
Charnai  is  honourable  to  his  self-restraint:  "When  he  came  to 
Sir  Geoffroy  de  Charnai,  a  little  he  changed  his  countenance,  and 
looked  on  him  and  said,  '  Sir  Geoffroy,  by  reason,  I  should  love  you 
but  a  little,  when  you  would  steal  by  night  from  me  that  thing  which  I 
have  so  dearly  bought  and  hath  cost  me  so  much  good  (gold  ?)  I 
am  right  joyous  and  glad  that  1  have  taken  you  with  the  proof. 
You  would  have  a  better  market  than  1  have  had,  when  you  thought 
to  have  Calais  for  twenty  thousand  Crowns;  but  God  hath  holpen 
me,  and  you  have  failed  in  your  purpose;'  and  therewith  the  King 
went  from  him,  and  he  gave  never  a  word  to  answer."  Froissart  re- 
lates also  that  De  Charnai,  after  recovering  his  liberty,  found  means 
to  surprise  Aimery  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  in  company  with  a  beau- 
tiful English  Mistress,  aud  put  him  to  a  cruel  death  in  St.  Omer. 
(Additions  from  the  Hafod  Library,  JohmVs  Translation,  vol.  ii. 
p.  253.)  Edward  in  the  interview  with  Aimery,  in  which  he  con- 
certed his  measures,  taxed  him  with  having  been  persuaded  to  be- 
tray "  the  thing  in  the  world  that  I  love  best  IK  xt  my  wife  and 
children  ;"  and  in  equally  high  estimation  does  Calais  seem  to  have 
been  held  by  each  of  our  succeeding  Monarchs.  The  words  of 
Mary,  by  whom  it  was  lost,  are  too  familiarly  known  to  need  citation. 

t  The  new  Queen  was  Blanche  of  Navarre,  sister  ot  Charles  le 
Miutruis.  Matteo  Villani  states  that,  notwithstanding  she  was 
betrothed  to  Jean  Duke  of  Normandy,  Philippe,  who  became 
enamoured,  married  her  in  his  Son's  absence.  Lib.  i.  c.  31.  And 
he  afterwards  adds,  El  detto  Re  Ftlippo  di  Francia  havrndo,  per 
troppa  vaghezza,  tolla  per  moglia  la  nobile  e  topra  b'lla  donna, 
fgluufa  del  Re  di  Navarra,  levatolu  atfgluolo,  (come  habbiamo  nar- 
rnlo)  tanto  disordinamtnte  uto  il  diletto  del/a  ttta  bel/ezza,  che  caddt 
ma/ato,  e  la  natura  infiebtlita  mm  pole  tottenere.  Lib.  i.  c.  74. 
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History,  what  doubtful  conspiracy,  soon  after  accession  to  his 
hereditary  Throne,  had  already  obtained  for  him  the 
odious  title  by  which  he  is  remembered  in  History  ;  but 
his  alliance  was  important  to  Philippe,  both  on  account 
of  the  largeness  of  his  possessions,  and  his  proximity  to 
the  French  Crown  ;*  and  in  order  to  secure  the  friend- 
ship of  one  who  might  prove  a  dangerous  enemy,  the 
King  bestowed  upon  him  the  hand  of  his  eldest  daughter 
Margaret.t  Far,  however,  from  cementing  union,  this 
marriage  was  the  occasion  of  perpetually  renewed  dis- 
putes. The  portion  of  the  Bride  was  ill  paid  ;  some 
indemnities  which  had  been  promised  to  Charles  on  his 
abandonment  of  dormant  claims  were  evaded  ;  and  his 
fury  burst  all  restraint  when  the  dignity  of  Count  of 
Angoulfime,  together  with  certain  Towns  and  Castles  to 
which  he  considered,  perhaps  not  unjustly,  that  he  had 
a  prior  title,  were  bestowed  by  Royal  bounty  upon  the 
Favourite.  Burning  with  rage  and  disappointment, 
Navarre  assassinated  De  la  Cerda  in  his  bed,  avowed  the 
deed,  and  openly  defied  the  menaces  of  Jean,  who  took 
De  laCerda.  arms  to  avenge  the  murder  of  his  Constable.  The  me- 
diation of  the  female  members  of  the  Blood  Royal  pre- 
vented absolute  hostilities ;  and  a  Treaty  between  the 
Kingswas  negotiated  at  Mantes,  which,  without  diminish- 
ing the  rancour  cherished  by  Jean,  secured  a  nominal 
pardon  to  his  Son-in-law. 

Navarre,  however,  well  aware  that  Jean  was  awaiting 
some  favourable  moment  for  his  punishment,  strength- 
ened himself  by  alliance  with  England,  from  which  the 
King  of  France  detached  him  by  new  concessions.     On 
Invasion  of  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  Edward,  misled  by  hope  of 
Artois  by     assistance   from  Navarre,  made  a  predatory  incursion 
theEnghsh.  .nto  Artois  and  pjcanjy>  wniie  the  Black  Prince  similarly 
ravaged  Languedoc ;    but  the  campaign  was  of  short 
duration,  and  although  abundantly  productive  of  misery 
to  the  wretched  districts  in  which  it  was  waged,  it  neither 
afforded  glory  to  the  invaders,  nor  affected  the  ultimate 
fortune  of  the  War. 

The  grievous  pressure  upon  his  Treasury,  occasioned 

by  the  revival  of  the  contest  with  England,  which  it  was 

plain  would  be  vigorously  continued  in  the  succeeding 

year,  compelled  Jean  to  have  recourse  to  most  vexatious 

imposts.     The  Normans,  who  were  foremost  in  resisting 

these  demands,  found  support  from  Navarre,  and  his  most 

powerful  confederate,  Jean  Earl  of  Harcourt;  and  the 

King,  whose  former  resentment  had  only  slumbered,  was 

fiercely  irritated  by  this  new  opposition.     He  surprised 

the  chief  parties   while  banqueting  with   his  Son,  the 

Arrest  and    DaUpi,jn  Charles,J  at  Rouen  ;  andaftef  a  scene  of  violence 

the  Kme°of  m  wn'cn  all  Princely  dignity  was  forgotten,  he  com 

Navarre,      manded  Harcourt  and  three  other  Nobles  to  be  beheaded 

April  5.        in  his  own  presence  ;§  and  carried  away  Navarre  as  a 

A.  D.      prisoner  to  the  Louvre.     The  captive  King  was  treated 

1356. 

*  Charles  le  Mauvais  was  Son  of  Jeanne,  only  daughter  of  Louis 
Hutin,  through  whom,  if  the  Salic  Law  were  disallowed,  his  pre- 
tensions to  the  Crown  of  France  were  indisputable.  He  had  claims 
on  Champagne  and  Brie,  and  he  inherited  large  possessions  in 
Normandy  from  the  Count  of  Evreux  his  Father. 

f  The  Bride,  at  her  marriage  in  1353,  was  scarcely  eight  years 
of  age. 

J  In  1349,  Humbert  II.  Dauphin  of  Vienne,  sold  his  States  to 
Philippe  VI.  and  retired  into  Monastic  seclusion.  From  that 
time  the  eldest  Sons  of  the  Kings  of  France  have  borne  the  title  of 
Dauphin. 

§  Froissart,  vol.  i  cap.  156.  The  King  rode  after  dinner  to  a  spot 
behind  the  Castle,  very  inappropriately  called  the  "  Field  of  Pardon," 
and  the  noble  prisoners  having  been  brought  thither  in  two  carts, 
were  immediately  beheaded. 
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1392. 


with  great  rigour,  and  continually  terrified  by  his  gaolers  Annals  oi 
with  announcements  of  impending  death,   which  it  is    France. 
indeed  probable  that  atone  time  Jean  designed  to  inflict.  v-^s^~' 
Meanwhile  his   brother,  Philippe  of  Navarre,  and  an      From 
Uncle  of  the  late  Count  of  Harcourt,  concerted  measures 
with  the  English,  and  took  up  arms  in  Normandy,  sup- 
ported  by  an  auxiliary  force  under  the  command  of  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster.    The  anxiety  of  Jean,  however,  who 
met  this  attempt  with  success,  was  speedily  diverted  to 
a  more  formidable  inroad  upon  the  Southern  Provinces ; 
and  he  learned  with  alarm  that  the  Black  Prince,  march-  The  Black 
ing  from  Bourdeaux  with  two  thousand  men  at  arms  and  Prince 
six   thousand  Archers,  had  spread   terror  from  the  Ga- 
ronne to  the  Loire. 

While  the  English  Prince  was  engaged  in  obstinately  invades 
pressing  the  capture  of  Romorantin,  which  he  had  vowed  Poitiers, 
not  to  quit  before  its  surrender,  Jean,  who  had  assembled 
an  army  of  much  superior  force,  gained  the  rear  of  his  ene- 
my, and  effectually  intercepted  a  retreat  meditated  upon 
Poitiers.  In  the  French  Camp  were  mustered  six  and 
twenty  great  Feudatories  bearing  the  titles  of  Duke  or 
Count;  more  than  one  hundred  and  twenty  Bannerets, to- 
gether with  four  youthful  Sons  of  the  King ;  and  this  bril- 
liant array  of  Leaders  was  followed  by  sixty  thousand  com- 
batants, nearly  half  of  whom  were  men  at  arms.  The 
Black  Prince,  on  the  other  hand,  could  not  now  bring 
into  the  field  quite  eight  thousand  men,  and  a  fourth  of 
these  were  light-armed  and  irregular  troops.  He  was 
indeed  altogether  at  bay :  to  decline  battle,  if  his  enemy 
should  press  it,  was  impossible  ;  and  the  terms  proposed 
for  the  free  passage  of  his  army  were  derogatory  to 
honour.  Edward,  fully  impressed  with  the  danger  oi 
his  position,  offered  to  abandon  all  his  conquests,  to 
release  his  prisoners,  and  to  bind  himself  not  to  serve 
against  France  for  seven  years  to  come.*  But  Jean,  His  hazard- 
proudly  secure  of  his  prey,  rejected  these  advantageous  °U8  situa- 
conditions,  and  insisted  that  the  Prince  himself,  and  one  p°?.ne 
hundred  of  his  chief  Knights,  should  surrender  as  pri- 
soners. It  was  in  vain  that  two  Papal  Legates  (one  of 
them  bearing  a  name,  even  now  yet  more  celebrated  in 
diplomacy,  after  the  lapse  of  five  Centuries,  than  it  was 
at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating,  the  Cardinal  Talley- 
rand de  Perigordf)  urged  on  one  party  the  certainty  of 
destruction,  on  the  other  the  great  benefit  of  a  bloodless 
triumph.  These  were  firm  in  their  resolution  to  hazard 
all  rather  than  to  concede  any  portion,  however  small, 
of  a  prize  which  they  fancied  already  within  their  grasp  ; 
those  perceived  that  every  chance  of  freedom,  perhaps 
even  of  life,  was  desperate,  unless  it  were  established  by 
the  sword. 

The  French  passed  the  night  before  the  Battle  at  their  Sept.  19  j 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  161. 

f  Thomas  Walsingham  has  placed  in  the  mouth  of  Cardinal 
Talleyrand  a  somewhat  irreverent  parody  of  a  Scriptural  Prophecy. 
Cum  Papa  arctius  injunxisset  prtesens  Pads  negotivm,  respondiss« 
fertur eidem  Petraaorieensis,  *' Vero"  inquiens,  "  Paler  beatitsime, out 
Pacem  suadebimus,  out  silices  et  petrce  c/amabunt.''  Tanta  fuit  illi 
fiducia  quod  Dominus  Prtnceps  cum  tantd.  paucitate  non  audertt 
congredi  contra  tot  hastes  quot  venerant  contra  turn.  Hoc  autem  a 
semetipio  non  dixit,  sed  cum  erat  Pontifer  illius  tempori*  prophetavit 
de  eventu  belli  futuri.  Quia  cum  sagittarii  nostri  orr.net  sagittat  ex- 
pendissent,  in  hastes  levaverunt  de  agro  petroto  lapides,  et  cominui 
accedentfs  projecerunt  in  Gallicos,  percutientes  galeas,  cassides  atqut 
clypeos  eorundem,  ut  sontts  proveniens  ex  petrarum  icttbus  in  campi 
circuitu  reboaret ;  et  sic  quodammodo  impletaest  prophetia  Cardinal* 
qua  spospondit,  dicens,  quia  Pacem  habebimus  aut  lapides  c/amabunt. 
172.  It  may  be  thought  that  the  Pope  rather  than  the  Cardinal 
was  entitled  to  be  named  Pontifex  illius  tempori*. 

I  Froissart  gives  Sept.  22  as  the  date  of  the  Battle  of  Poitiers, 
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ease  and  abundantly  supplied;  the  English  were  dis- 
tressed for  provisions,  and  unable  to  forage  with  safety. 
When  the  Legate,  at  sunrise,  finally  announced  to  the 
Black  Prince  that  his  efforts  for  mediation  had  failed, 
Edward  replied,  "  God  help  the  right !"  and  then  ad- 
dressing a  few  spirit-stirring  words  to  his  comrades, 
calmly  awaited  the  onset.  His  position  was  chosen 
on  the  field  of  Maupertuis,  near  Beaumont,  about  two 
leagues  North  from  Poitiers.*  It  was  naturally  strong 
amid  vineyards  and  bushes,  two  days  had  been  employed 
in  throwing  up  hasty  works,  and  it  could  be  approached 
only  by  a  narrow  lane,  not  admitting  more  than  four 
horsemen  abreast.  Having  lined  the  hedges  on  either 
side  of  this  road  with  Archers,  Edward  drew  up  his  main 
body  at  its  extremity  in  a  hearse,  or  double  square,  with 
Archers  in  front.  Himself  and  his  principal  Knights 
were  on  foot,  but  their  horses  were  placed  hard  by  in  case  of 
necessity.  On  a  rising  ground  to  the  right  of  the  main 
battle,  were  posted  three  hundred  men  at  arms  and  an 
equal  number  of  mounted  Archers,  so  disposed  as  to 
be  concealed  from  the  enemy,  and  to  be  prepared  for  a 
movement  in  flank. 

Three  hundred  picked  men  at  arms,  the  flower  of  the 
French  cavalry,  led  the  van,  with  orders  to  break  through 
the  English  Archers  posted  in  front.  They  were  per- 
mitted to  enter  the  lane  unmolested,  and  not  until  they 
were  fully  entangled  within  it,  did  the  cross  volleys  from 
each  boundary  hedge  announce  the  presence  of  an  enemy. 
The  wounded  horses  becoming  ungovernable,  either 
threw  their  riders  who,  encumbered  by  heavy  armour, 
were  speedily  despatched  by  the  light  troops  of  the  Eng- 
lish, or  rushing  back  upon  the  second  division  which 
was  advancing  under  the  command  of  the  Dauphin, 
threw  it  into  inextricable  confusion.  At  this  moment 
the  English  cavalry  stationed  on  the  hill  increased  the 
panic  by  a  seasonable  charge  in  flank  ;  and  the  Prince 
of  Wales  and  his  men  at  arms,  leaping  upon  their  horses, 
followed  up  the  first  advantage,  and  endeavoured  to 
penetrate  to  the  King's  own  station.  "  Then  was  there 
a  sore  battle  and  a  perilous,  and  many  a  man  was  over- 
thrown, and  he  that  was  once  down,  could  not  be  relieved 
without  great  succour  and  aid."  A  large  Body  of  the 
French  second  division,  to  whom  the  especial  custody  of 
the  Princes  Louis  and  Jean  had  been  intrusted,  be- 
came embarrassed  by  the  presence  of  the  Royal  strip- 
Ihigs,  who,  devoid  of  courage,  and  forgetful  of  the  duty 
of  their  high  birth,  thought  only  of  safety.  As  the  Eng- 
lish approached,  they  took  to  flight,  and  with  them  fled 
more  than  eight  hundred  spears,  which  struck  no  stroke 
that  day.  The  King  himself  fought  bravely  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  his  youngest  son  Philippe,  at  that  time 
scarcely  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  had  they  been  sup- 
ported but  by  a  fourth  part  of  their  host  with  valour 
equal  to  their  own,  the  day  might  have  terminated  in 
their  favour.  As  the  press  drew  nearer,  Jean  defended 
himself  with  a  battle-axe,  and  did  marvels  in  arms.  His 
danger  was  indeed  great,  for  every  foe  was  eager  to 
capture  so  illustrious  a  prisoner ;  and  each  moment  of 
combat  diminished  the  little  troop  of  faithful  Nobles 

but  Mr.  Johues  in  a  note  has  proved  by  superior  authority  that  it 
was  fought  upon  the  19th  of  that  month. 

*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francois,  x.  461.  Walckenaer  states  that 
the  field  of  battle  is  supposed  to  be  between  the  village  of  Beauvois 
and  the  Abbey  of  Noaille.  to  the  South-East  of  Poitiers,  but  that 
there  is  not  even  a  tradition  of  any  place  named  Maupertuis.  He 
conjectures  that  some  cave  in  the  neighbourhood  may  have  been  so 
called  ;  for,  in  old  French  mau-pertuis  would  be  synonymous  with 
maitvait  trou.  Renault,  Abr.  Chrvn.  torn.  i.  p.  359. 


which  interposed  between  their  Sovereign  and  the  con- 
querors.  "  Where  is  my  cousin  the  Prince  of  Wales  ?" 
inquired  the  King  of  a  Knight  who  called  upon  him  to 
yield,  after  both  himself  and  his  son  had  received  wounds  ;* 
and  when  informed  that  Edward  was  in  another  part  of 
the  field,  but  that  he  should  be  led  to  him  forthwith, 
after  satisfying  himself  as  to  the  quality  of  his  enemy,  he 
presented  his  right  gauntlet  in  token  of  surrender.  Sir 
Denis  Morbeck  of  Artois  was  the  fortunate  captor.  He 
had  been  outlawed  many  years  before  in  consequence 
of  a  youthful  brawl,  in  which  he  had  killed  his  oppo- 
nent, and  since  that  time  he  had  continued  engaged  ir. 
the  English  service. 

The  Battle,  which  commenced  at  dawn,  was  closed  by 
noon  ;  the  French  were  pursued  under  the  walls  of  Poi- 
tiers,  and  when  the  Citizens  equally  excluded  both  friend 
and  foe,  we  are  told  there  was  horrible  murder  before 
their  gates.  By  nightfall,  the  prisoners  brought  into  the 
English  host,  together  with  the  King  of  France  and  his 
Son,  amounted  to  seventeen  Counts,  exclusive  of  Barons, 
Knights,  and  Squires  ;t  "  so  that  every  man  had  twice 
as  many  prisoners  as  they  were  in  number  in  all."  Se- 
curity and  convenience  prompted  the  immediate  release 
of  many  of  these  captives,  who  were  ransomed  inconti- 
nently on  the  field.  Nevertheless,  although  the  Eng- 
lish were  found  right  courteous  in  the  terms  which  they 
accepted,  there  was  not  a  man  who  served  in  their  ranks 
who  did  not  enrich  himself  with  honour  and  goods, 
either  by  the  price  of  redemption,  or  by  the  winning  of 
gold,  silver  plate,  or  jewels.  As  for  rich  harness  it  was 
so  plentiful  as  to  be  wholly  disregarded.  Eight  thou- 
sand of  the  vanquished  were  left  upon  the  field,  among 
whom  were  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  Duke  of  Athens, 
Walter  de  Brienne.  Constable  of  France,  and  fifty  othe- 
distinguished  Nobles;  three  thousand  more  fell  in  the 
pursuit.  The  loss  of  the  English,  although  greatly  in- 
ferior, was  still  heavy,  and  testified  how  fiercely  the 
battle  had  been  contested.  Their  killed  amounted  to 
nine  hundred  men  at  arms  and  fifteen  hundred  Archers. 

In  relating  the  deeds  of  Crecy  and  of  Poitiers,  an 
Englishman  may  be  forgiven  if  he  lingers  upon  his  nar- 
rative.  They  ibrm  a  distinguished  portion  of  our  great 
stock  of  National  Glory,  and  to  this  day  the  words 
themselves  are  not  pronounced  without  emotion  even  by 
those  least  acquainted  with  Historical  details.  Yet  it  is 
from  the  incidents  which  succeeded  his  brilliant  victory 
that  the  Warrior  whose  name  is  known  as  a  household 
word  in  our  Annals,  has  derived  a  brighter  and  a 
purer  fame,  than  any  warlike  conquest  can  bestow. 
Other  Heroes  have  gathered  laurels  scarcely  less  profuse 
than  those  which  adorned  Edward's  brows,  none  has 
ever  worn  them  with  equal  gracefulness.  He  enter- 
tained his  prisoners  with  as  goodly  cheer  as  the  rudeness 
of  a  military  banquet  after  a  Battle  would  permit.  He 
served  the  King  of  France  in  person  at  the  chief  table, 
protesting  that  he  was  '•  not  sufficient  "  to  sit  at  the 
same  board.  He  encouraged  him  with  assurances  of 

*  II  y  re$ut  deux  bleuurr*  au  vitage.  Walckenaer's  additions  to 
Renault,  i.  359.  In  the  Chartir  ly  which  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy 
was  granted  to  Philippe  in  1363,  Jean  mentions  the  wound 
which  his  son  had  received  at  Poitiers  as  one  reason  for  granting 
him  thia  reward.  Qui  sponte  erpositut  morti*  periculo,  nobiscum 
imperterrttut  et  impavidus  ttelil  >n  acie  prope  Picfavis,  vu/nerutut, 
captut,  et  detenliu  in  hosttum  potetlate.  Rymer,  vi.  421.  and  Ba- 
rante,  Hitt.  det  Duct  de  Bourgoyne,  i.  101.  where  Philippe  is  said  to 
have  been  age  de  teize  ant. 

t  Froissart,  vol.  Leap.  166.  These  numbers,  however  are  dif- 
ferently estimated  elsewhere. 
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his  Father's  good-will  and  amity,  and  he  consoled  him 
for  the  reverse  of  the  day,  by  according  to  him  individu- 
ally "  t'  e  high  renown  of  prowess  ;"  and  declaring  in  a 
tone  of  the  most  earnest  sincerity,  that  every  one  who 
had  witnessed  his  deeds,  must  "  accord  by  that  sentence 
to  give  him  the  prize  and  chaplet  *'  Well  might  the 
Frenchmen  who  were  present  "  begin  to  murmur,  and 
to  say  among  themselves,  how  the  Prince  had  spoken 
nobly ,  and  that  by  all  estimation  he  should  prove  a 
noble  man,  if  God  send  him  life,  and  to  persevere  in 
such  good  fortune."* 

Contented  with  his  great  booty  and  his  illustrious 
prisoners,  Edward  forbore  from  any  attempt  upon  Poi- 
tiers, and  retired  unopposed,  although  by  slow  marches, 
upon  Bourdeaux.  The  Dauphin  Charles,  who  had  es- 
caped unhurt  from  the  field,  hastened  to  Paris,  assumed 
the  Royal  authority  as  Lieutenant  of  the  Kingdom  during 
his  Father's  captivity,  arid  convoked  a  meeting  of  the 
States-General.  The  Deputies,  however,  far  from  grant- 
ing the  assistance  which  he  needed  and  expected,  turbu- 
lenlly  demanded  the  punishment  of  his  Ministers  and 
the  release  of  the  King  of  Navarre;  and  Charles  seized 
the  first  pretext  which  offered  itself  for  the  dissolution  of 
this  inauspicious  Assembly.  The  King,  meanwhile, 
after  six  months'  detention  at  Bourdeaux,  was  transferred 
to  England,  on  the  conclusion  of  a  Truce  for  two  years. 
The  most  scrupulous  respect  was  paid  to  his  dignity. 
He  was  received  in  London  rather  as  an  honoured  guest 
than  as  a  prisoner,  and  made  his  entrance  on  a  white 
charger  superbly  caparisoned,  while  the  Black  Prince 
rode  by  his  side  on  an  ambling  nag.  The  Palace  of  the 
Savoy,t  and  afterwards  that  of  Windsor,  were  assigned 
for  the  residences  of  his  Court ;  he  was  admitted  to  full 
personal  liberty  on  his  parole ;  was  visited  often  and 
courteously  by  Edward  and  Philippa;  and  appears  to 
have  passed  his  hours  in  hunting,  hawking,  and  ban- 
queting. J 

France  in  the  mean  time  was  a  prey  to  the  most  hideous 
internal  convulsions. §  Some  of  her  Provinces  were 
overrun  by  lawless  brigands,  "  Free  Companies,"  or 
"  Adventurers,"  as  they  termed  themselves,  formed  of 
soldiers,  disbanded  from  each  of  the  late  contesting 
armies,  and  now  united  in  the  common  hope  of  plunder, 
and  supporting  themselves  altogether  upon  robbery. 
The  Dauphin,  reduced  to  the  utmost  need  from  want  of 
money,  once  again  convoked  the  States ;  but  the  first 
act  of  the  Deputies  was  to  throw  open  the  prison  of  the 
King  of  Navarre ;  whom  they  afterwards  escorted  in 
triumph  to  the  Capital,  and  there  insisted  upon  his  for- 
mal reconciliation  with  Charles. 

This  agreement,  however,  was  not  more  than  nominal, 
and  even  in  name  it  was  of  short  duration.  Navarre 
contemplated  the  possibility  of  usurping  the  Crown,  and 
when  he  again  armed  against  the  Dauphin,  he  found 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  168. 

f  So  called  from  having  been  the  residence  of  Peter  Earl  of 
Savoy  and  Richmond,  cousin  of  Eleanor,  Consort  of  Henry  III.,  by 
which  Prince  it  was  built  in  1273.  Kleanor  afterwards  purchased 
and  presented  it  to  her  Son  the  Earl  of  Lancaster.  It  was  con- 
sidered as  the  "fairest  manor  in  England"  during  the  XlVth 
Century. 

J  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  173. 

§  The  fullest  guidance  for  the  miserable  internal  History  of 
France  after  the  Battle  of  Poitiers,  and  for  the  History  of  Charles 
le  Mauvais,  is  to  be  found  in  the  Memoires  Historiques  et  Critiques 
pour  servir  a  I'ffistoire  des  Troubles  qui  s'eleverent  en  France  et  sur- 
tout  a  Paris  aprts  la  Bataille  de  Poitiers.  A  brief  abstract  of  which 
Dissertations  is  given  in  the  Mem.  de  PAcad  de*  Inscript.  torn.  xvi. 
p.  194. 


*'  D> 


Feb.  22. 


support  among  the  chief  Bourgeois  of  the  Capital  and   -^nn;lls  of 

the  Provost  of  the  Merchants  Etienne  Marcel.     The  tri- 

colour had  not  as  yet  been  adopted  as  an  insurrectionary 

symbol;    but    Marcel  distributed  among   his   followers 

hoods,*  in  which  two  out  of  those  three  celebrated  hues 

were  mingled  ;  and  forcing  the  Palace  gates  at  the  head 

of  a  fierce  rabble,  distinguished  by  red  and  blue,  he  in- 

sulted Charles  in  the  presence  of  his  highest  Nobles, 

and  massacred  at  his  feet  the  Marshals  of  Champagne  Sedition  of 

and  of  Picardy,  who  had  assisted  inthe  arrest  of  a  criminal  tne  Pari- 

dragged  from  a  Church  in  which  he  had  sought  asylum  8iaus- 

after   the   murder   of  an  officer   of  Government.     The 

robes  of  the  Dauphin  were  sprinkled  with  the  blood  of 

these  faithful  servants  ;  but  the  Civic  Magistrate  extended 

his  protection  to  the  affrighted  Prince  ;  placed  his  own 

my-party  hood  over  the  Royal  shoulders,  in  token  that 

he  recognised  the  National  colours  ;  conducted  him  in 

safety  to  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and  tutored  him  to  harangue 

the  populace  from  one   of  its  windows,  while  a  third 

Minister  was  slaughtered  before  his  eyes  ;  and  to  pur- 

chase   its   cheers    by  a  declaration  that   the  Marshals 

whom  they  had  just  torn  in  pieces  were  eminent  traitors, 

who  had  richly  merited  their  fate.f 

No  sooner  was  Charles  extricated  from  the  hands  of 
the  Bourgeois  than  he  summoned  the  Gentry  to  his 
standard  ;  and  Marcel,  alarmed  for  his  safety,  endea- 
voured to  unite  himself  more  closely  with  Navarre.  But 
events  had  occurred  tending  to  separate  that  Prince  from 
the  party  by  whose  agency  he  had  been  released.  The 
Peasants  throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  especially  in  the 
Isle  of  France,  had  been  grievous  sufferers  since  the 
defeat  at  Poitiers,  in  consequence  of  the  more  than 
ordinary  exactions  wrung  from  them  to  provide  the  ran- 
soms of  their  Masters.  "  Jacques  bon  homme"  said  the 
captive  Feudal  Lords,  "  will  pay  for  all  ;"  and  hence 
was  organized,  under  the  name  of  La  Jacquerie,  one  of  La  Jao- 
the  most  savage  and  fearful  insurrections  which  has  ever  querie. 
armed  the  lower  orders  in  any  State  against  their  supe- 
riors. It  can  little  surprise  us  to  find  that  a  class  which 
had  never  yet  been  admitted  to  share  the  full  privileges  of 
manhood,  now  showed  itself  devoid  of  all  human  chari- 
ties; and  while  we  shudder  over  the  enormities  produced 
by  brutal  ignorance,  by  a  rabid  thirst  for  indiscriminate 
vengeance,  and  by  desperation  resulting  from  conscious- 
ness that  no  place  was  left  for  pardon,  it  must  never 
be  forgotten  that  the  evil  passions  which  desolated 

*  Le  ehaperor>  eloit  une  espece  (f  habillement  de  fete,  d-peu-pris 
semblable  mix  capuces  de  nos  Religieux.  Villaret,  Hist,  de  France, 
torn.  v.  p.  147.  note. 

f  "  His  clothes  were  all  bloody  with  their  blood,  and  himself  in 
great  peril  ;  but  there  was  set  one  of  their  hats  on  his  head,  and  he 
was  fain  there  to  pardon  the  death  of  his  three  Knights."  Froissart, 
vol.  i.  cap.  179.     In  M.  de  Sismondi's  vivid  narrative,  concentrated 
from  this  and  other  original  authorities,  we  almost  picture  to  our- 
selves the  unfortunate  Louis  XVI.,  when  a  ruffian  hand  placed  a. 
Bonnet  rouge  upon  his  head  at  the  windows  of  the  Tuilleries  in 
1  792.     Marcel  Passura  qu'il  ne  couroit  aucun  danger  ;  cependiini  il 
echangea  de  chaperon  avec  lui  pour  lui  faire  porter  les  couleurs 
nationales  ;  Ule  conduisit  a  rHotel-de-  faille,  on  Charles  de  Valois  se 
met  f  ant  a  la  fenetre  declare  au  peuple  assemble  surla  Place  de  Greve 
que  les  deux  Martc.haux  ttoient  de  mauvuis  traitres  et  qu'il  approif 
vait  ce  qui  s^toit  fait  a  leur  egard.  Regnauld  d'Acy,  Avocat  general, 
fut  en  meme  temps  tue  dans  la  boutique  d'un  patissier  ou  ii  *  ttoit  re- 
fugie,  et  les  corps  de  ces  trois  personnes  furent  enlerr6stanssolenmte. 
Etienne  Marcel  offrit  ensuite  au  Dauphin  au  nom  de  la  File  u* 
piece  de  drap  rouge  et  vne  piece  de  drap  bleu  pour  fairs  a  U 
maison  des  chaperons  mi-par/is  aux  couleurs  Rationales,  torn,  x.  ,\ 
5^1      The  reader  may  consult  also  the  accounts  given  by  the  ix 
tinuator  of  Nangis,  ap    Achery,  Spicilegium,  £m-  "u  P"/^' 
Matteo  Villani,  lib.  viii.  c.  28  ;  and  by  Paulus  ^myhus,  p.  289. 
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Prance,  had  been  stung  to  madness  hy  the  pride  and 
the  tyranny,  the  profusion  or  the  avarice,  of  those  who 
ought  to  have  directed  themselves  to  their  correction  and 
guidance.  "  Thus  began,"  as  Froissart  simply  yet 
powerfully  expresses  himself,  "  a  marvellous  tribulation  ; 
and  certain  people  of  the  common  villages  said  all  with 
one  voice,  Shame  have  he  that  doth  not  use  his  power  to 
destroy  all  the  Gentlemen  of  the  Realm."  Armed  with 
only  staves  and  knives,  and  at  first  in  small  numbers, 
they  commenced  their  work  of  revolution.  As  their 
hundreds  swelled  to  thousands,  lust,  murder,  and  rapine 
followed  in  their  steps.  "  I  dare  not  write  the  horrible 
deeds  that  they  did,"  continues  the  same  author ;  "  no 
human  creature  ought  to  think  on  such,  and  he  that  did 
most  mischief  was  most  praised  with  them  and  great- 
est master."  The  few  details  which  he  proceeds  to 
offer  are  far  too  odious  for  transcription.  Every  Gen- 
tleman whom  the  peasants  overpowered  was  put  to 
death  after  unspeakable  torture;  more  than  one  hun- 
dred castles  were  sacked  and  burned  between  Paris  and 
Soissons;  and  the  Rebels,  choosing  from  their  ranks  a 
Leader  best  adapted  to  their  habits,  "the  most  un- 
gracious of  all  other,"  paid  homage  at  his  feet,  and 
saluted  him  as  Li'  Roy  Jacques  Bonhomme* 

In  this  general  dislocation  of  social  order,  when  lofti- 
ness of  rank  and  nobility  of  birth  were  so  many  land- 
marks by  which  popular  fury  was  guided  in  its  course 
of  demolition,  it  was  little  likely  that  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, whom  no  other  motives  than  those  of  convenience 
and  policy  had  for  a  time  connected  with  his  inferiors, 
should  escape  the  common  lot  of  his  caste  ;  nor  was  it 
probable  that  he  should  be  more  inclined  than  others 
to  submit  to  outrage.  Accordingly,  when  some  Knights 
in  his  train  had  been  murdered  by  the  Jacquerie,  he 
took  a  signal  vengeance.  Holding  the  wretched  in- 
surgents to  be  unprotected  by  ordinary  usages,  he  gib- 
beted those  who  approached  him  to  negotiate  ;  and  falling 
upon  their  comrades  who  continued  to  resist,  he  put 
three  thousand  to  the  sword  at  once,  and  hunted  down 
the  remainder,  exterminating  them  like  so  many  wild 
beasts. 

This  co-operation  of  Navarre  with  his  brothers  in 
noble  blood  shook  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by 
the  Bourgeois  of  the  Capital ,  and  their  mutual  distrust 
produced  a  new  reconciliation  between  Charles  le.  Mau- 
vais  and  the  Dauphin.  Marcel,  however,  was  reluctant 
to  dissolve  his  alliance,  and  he  secretly  concerted  to  put 
Navarre  in  possession  of  the  Bastile,  and  to  declare 
him  afresh  Captain-General  of  the  Parisians.  On  the 
night  on  which  this  compact  was  to  be  fulfilled,  Marcel, 
while  endeavouring  to  secure  the  charge  of  the  Gate  of 
St.  Denis,  was  assassinated  by  a  fellow  Citizen  who 
suspected  his  treachery  ;f  and  a  popular  cry  having  been 
raised  against  the  Navarrese  party,  the  Dauphin  profited 
hy  the  crisis,  and  having  obtained  repossession  of  his 
Capital,  dragged  his  chief  adversaries  to  the  scaffold. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  irritated  by  this  disappoint- 
ment at  the  moment  at  which  he  had  believed  himself 
most  secure  of  ascendency,  immediately  renewed  War ; 
and  France  again  became  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful 
Civil  contention.  Upon  these  piteous  details  we  need 
not  stop.  The  Dauphin  exhibited  little  activity ;  but 
when,  at  length,  his  army  invested  Melun,  at  that  time 
the  residence  of  thpee  Queens,  Blanche  of  Navarre, 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  182. 
f  Idem,  vol.  i.  cap.  1 87. 


widow  of  Philippe  VI.,  and  sister  of  Charles  le  Mauvais  ;   Annals  of 
her  aunt  Jeanne,  widow  of  Charles  IV. ;  and  another      France. 
Jeanne,  her  sister-in-law,  the  consort  of  Charles  him- 
self; the  terror  of  these  Princesses  effected  a  negotia- 
tion which  the  prayers  of  the  whole  Kingdom  had  in 
vain    implored   during   more   than    twelve    months   of 
aggravated  suffering.     A  Treaty  was  concluded  at  Pon- 
toise,  leaving  each  Party  much  in  the  same  condition 
which  it  occupied   before   the  commencement   of  the 
War* 

Meantime  Jean,  wearied  by  his  captivity,  had  first  Aug.~2T. 
prolonged  the  Truce  with  England,  and  had  afterwards      A.  D. 
sent  over  to  Paris  for  the  ratification  of  his  son,  a  Treaty      1359. 
of  Peace,  which  excited  universal  astonishment  and  in-  The  Treaty 
dignation.     As  the  price  of  his  freedom,  he  consented  to  Pr°P°se<lby 
an  ignominious  partition  of  his  dominions  ;  and  besides 
the   payment  of  four  million  Crowns  of  Gold  as  a  ran- 
som, he  ceded  to  Edward,  not  in  vassalage,  but  in  inde- 
pendent Sovereignty,  some  of  the  fairest  Provinces  of 
France.t      The   Regent,   as  Charles  had  already  been 
named,  convoked  another  meeting  of  the  States-General,  rejected  by 
in  which   the  Deputies   unanimously  rejected  the  pro-  tne  States- 
posed  terms,  protesting  that  they  would  endure  a  thou-  M^sts 
sand-fold  more  evil  than  they  had  already  suffered,  and 
permit  their  Kin"'  to  die  in  prison,  rather  than  dishonour 
themselves  by   so  "  minishing  the  realm."J     Jean   at- 
tributed  this  refusal  to  the   influence  of  the  King  of 
Navarre,   who,    he  said,  was  crafty  enough  to  delude 
sixty  such  as  the    Dauphin.     On  the  other  hand,  the 
King  of  England,  suspecting  that  his  prisoner  had  acted 
with  duplicity,  and   had  secretly  procured  the  disavowal 
of  the  Peace,  imposed  more  restraint  upon  his  person, 
and   transferred  him   first  to  Hertford,   afterwards  to 
Somerton,  and  eventually  to    the   Tower  of  London. 
Preparations  were  made  at  the  same  time  for  a  speedy 
and  vigorous  renewal  of  War  ;  and  Edward  confidently 
boasted  that  ere  winter  should  be  past,  he  would  enter 
France  puissantly,  and  abide  there  till  he  had  made  Peace 
at  his  pleasure.     And  then  he  made  the  greatest  appared 
that  ever  he  made.§ 

The  Regent  was  languid  in  opposition  ;  and  satisfied  The  Eng. 
while   he  could  retain  possession  of  his  Capital,  he  per-  !'"h  again 
milted   one   division  of  the  invaders,  accompanied  by  a  j^ic^ 
formidable  baud    of  "  Free  Companions,"  to  overrun  October. 
Picardy ;    and    afterwards   remained   motionless  while 
Edward  himself,  desirous  to  provoke  a  Battle,  wasted 
Champagne  and  Burgundy.     The   King   of  Navarre       A.  D. 
also,  who  was  again  in  arms,   made  "  sore  war"  in   the      1360 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cup.  197. 

f  Normandy,  Guieune,  Saintonge,  Aunis,  Tarbe,  Agenois, 
Quercy,  Bigorre,  Perigord,  Limousin,  Touraine,  Poitou,  Anjou, 
Maiue,  and  Bretagne,  together  with  the  separate  towns  of  Bou- 
logne, Guines,  Ponthieu,  Aluntreuil  sur  Her,  and  Calais.  Thus. 
\\alsingham,  p.  175,  176.  Ejuidem,  Ypodeiyma  Neuttrite,  p.  523. 

|  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  202. 

§  Idem,  ibid.  In  cap.  210  we  are  presented  with  some  details 
of  this  magnificent  expedition.  "  The  King  of  England  and  the 
great  men  of  his  host  had  ever  with  them  in  their  carriages,  tents, 
pavilions,  mills,  ovens,  and  forges,  to  seeth  and  to  bake,  and  to 
forge  shoes  for  horses,  and  for  other  things  necessary ;  they  had 
with  them  6000  carts,  every  cart  with  at  least  4  good  horses 
brought  out  of  England ;  also  they  had  in  their  carts  certain  boats 
made  of  leather,  subtly  wrought,  and  sufficiently  every  one  of  them  to 
receive  three  men,  to  row  in  water  on  rivers  and  to  fish  in  them  at 
their  pleasure  ;  the  which  did  the  great  Lords  much  pleasure  in  the 
Lent  season ;  also  the  King  had  a  30  Falconers  a  horseback  with 
Hawk*,  and  a  60  couple  of  hounds,  and  as  many  greyhounds  ;  so 
that  near  every  day  either  he  hunted  or  hawked  at  the  river  as  it 
pleased  him  :  and  divers  other  of  the  great  Lords  had  hounds  and 
hawks  as  well  as  the  King." 
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Marches  of  Normandy.  Even  when  the  English  were 
encamped  at  Bourg  la  Reine,  within  two  leagues  of  Paris, 
Charles  declined  their  formal  challenge  ;  and  Edward, 
finding  Paris  too  well  garrisoned  to  permit  the  hope  of 
successful  assault,  had  already  designed  to  occupy  Bre- 
tagne  during  the  Summer  months,  and  to  return  in 
Autumn  to  the  investment  of  the  Capital,  when  the  sage 
counsel  of"  discreat  persons  "  on  either  side  produced  an 
unexpected  Peace.  Little  persuasion  could  be  necessary 
to  induce  the  Dauphin  to  -listen  to  accommodation,  for 
"  his  realm  was  in  poor  estate  and  likely  to  be  in  still 
greater  jeopardy."  The  difficulty  was  chiefly  with 
Edward,  who  "  was  hard-hearted  to  agree  thereunto, 
for  his  intention  was  to  be  King  of  France,  and  to  die 
in  that  estate."  But  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  wisely  re- 
presented that  there  was  now  an  opportunity  of  termi- 
nating a  War  with  honour  and  profit,  which  might 
otherwise  endure  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  ;  and 
that  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  Field,  he  might  on  some 
occasion  lose  more  in  one  day  than  he  had  won  in 
twenty  years.  Convinced  by  these  and  similar  argu- 
ments,* Edward  relaxed  his  extreme  pretensions,  and 
Conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  Bretigny,  near 
Chartres.  By  the  Terms,  which  were  signed  there  after 
a  week's  discussion,  Edward  formally  renounced  his 
claim  upon  the  Crown  of  France,  and  in  lieu  thereof  ac- 
cepted Aquitaine,  which,  with  considerable  annexations, t 
was  to  be  erected  into  an  independent  Kingdom.  A 
small  territory  surrounding  Calais  was  similarly  ceded  to 
him  ;J  and  a  fresh  adjustment  was  made  for  the  ransom 
of  Jean.  The  whole  sum,  fixed  at  three  million  crowns 
of  gold,§  was  to  be  paid  by  instalments;  six  hundred 

*  Notwithstanding  the  representation  which  we  have  given  in 
the  text  from  Froissart,  the  Chronicler  in  the  same  place  attributes 
Edward's  decision  to  the  intervention  of  a  terrific  storm,  through 
which  he  was  "  converted  by  the  grace  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  who  was 
chief  worker  in  that  cause  ;  for,  on  a  day,  as  the  King  was  before 
Chartres,  there  fell  a  case  that  greatly  humiled  the  King's  courage: 
for  while  these  Ambassadors  were  treating  for  this  Peace,  and  had 
none  agreeable  answer,  there  fell  suddenly  such  a  tempest  of  thun- 
der, lightning,  rain,  and  hail,  in  the  King's  host  that  it  seemed 
that  the  world  should  have  ended.  There  fell  from  heaven  such 
great  stones,  that  it  slew  men  and  horses,  so  that  the  most  hardiest 
were  abashed.  Then  the  King  of  England  beheld  the  Church  of 
our  Lady  of  Chartres,  and  avowed  devoully  to  our  Lady  to  agree 
to  the  Peace,"  vol.  i.  cap.  212.  Knyghton  also  speaks  of  the  great 
damage  which  this  tempest  brought  upon  the  English,  insomuch 
that  they  projected  an  immediate  return  home,  had  it  not  been  for 
the  mediation  oi'  the  Pope.  Nam  in  torum  reditu  a  Civitate  Pan- 
siensi  versus  paries  de  Orlions  in  Bevosind  subito  stipervenit  horribilis 
tempestas  tonitrui,fulguris,  deinde  grandmis,  et  occidit  gentes  abtqite 
numrro  et  plusquam  vi  tttilha  equorum.  Ita  quod  cartauiiim  ejrerci- 
tus  defecit  fere  in  tola,  et  oportuit  necessario  redire  versus  Angham 
sed  Dens  Ir&nstulit  mineriam  necessitatis  in  honorem  Ri-gite  Majes- 
tatis,  nam  Papa  mi&it  nuncios  solempnes  cum  literis  ad  Regem  An- 
gliae  ad  tractandum  de  pace  et  concordut.  p.  2624.  Thomas  Wai- 
Kiughum,  who  says  that  many  thousand  men  and  horses  were  killed 
in  the  storm,  expressly  contradicts  Knyghton's  assertion  of  the  effect 
which  it  produced  on  Edward's  intention.  Qua  tantum  Regem  nee 
suos  terruerunt  quin  procederent  cum  inceptis.  p.  175.  Voltaire's 
characteristic  sarcasm  must  not  be  forgotten  ;  no  other  writer  has 
more  frequently  resorted  to  minute  causes  for  great  events,  when 
they  appear  to  suit  his  purpose,  but  in  the  present  instance  he 
remarks  ;  Rarement  la  pluie  a  dtcide  de  la  volonte  des  vamqueurs  et 
du  destin  des  Etats.  Sur  les  Maeurs,  ii.  132. 

t  Poitou,  Saintonge,  Aunis,  Agenois,  Perigord,  Limousin, 
Quercy,  Bigorre,  the  Valley  of  Gaure,  Angoumois,  and  Rovergne. 

\  It  embraced  the  Counties  of  Ponthieu  and  Guines,  and  the 
Viscounty  of  Montreuil.  The  Conditions  of  the  Peace  of  Bretigny 
may  be  found  at  length  in  Thomas  Walsingham,  p.  175 — 177; 
in  Rymer,  vi.  178—229,  and  in  the  English  Translation  of  Rapin, 
iii.  484.  &c. 

§  By  the  XlVth  Article  of  the  Treaty,  it  was  stipulated  that  two 
of  these  crowns  of  gold  were  to  be  of  the  value  of  one  English  Noble. 
A  Noble  was  at  that  time  woith  fifteen  shillings. 
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thousand  within  four  months,  and  before  the  King  should   Annals  of 
be  allowed  to  quit  Calais  ;  the  remainder  in  annual  por-     Fran<*« 
tions  of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  each,  for  the  next 
six  years. 

The  sum  requisite  for  the  first  payment,  upon  which 
the  King's  liberty  depended,  was  obtained   by  a  sacrifice 
ill   accordant  with  national   pride.     The  Family  of  Vis- 
conti,  by  its  talents  and    its  crimes,  had  obtained   great 
power   among    the   Lombard    Princes;    and  Giovanni,, 
Galeazxo  considered   six  hundred  thousand  florins  well  J**] 
bestowed   in    purchasing   the  hand   of  a    daughter    ofValois 
France,   and  the   Fief  of  Vertus  in  Champagne  as  her  with  Gio- 
portion.     Isabelle  ofValois,  when  she  made  her  Bridal  vann»Ga- 
entry  into  Savoy,  had   not  yet  completed  her  eleventh  leazt?°  Vu" 
year;  but  the  gold  of  the  Lord  of  Milan  silenced  any  * 
objections  which  might  arise  either  on  account  of  this      J^QQ 
precocity,  or  of  the  first  mesalliance  by  which  the  Royal  Sept. 
Blood  of  France  had  been  degraded. 

Jean  having  discharged  this  instalment  of  his  ransom,  Internal 
and  delivered  hostages  for  the  payment  of  the  remain-  m>»ery  of 
der,*  returned  to  a  Kingdom  harrassed  by  innumerable  France- 
calamities.  Foreign  War  and  Civil  disunion  had  ex- 
hausted the  finances  and  destroyed  both  the  agriculture 
and  manufactures  upon  which  their  reparation  mainly 
depended  ;  and  Peace  itself  was  not  restored  without  a 
curse  which  almost  counterbalanced  the  blessing.  The 
troops  discharged  from  both  the  French  and  English 
service,  a  motley  refuse  of  desperate  spirits,  whose  hand 
was  against  every  man,  "Germans,  Brabanters,  Fle- 
mings, Hainaulters,andGascons,greatpillersand  robbers 
who  said  they  must  needs  live,"  swelled  the  numerous 
bands  of  "  adventurers,"  whose  trade  was  rapine ;  and 
we  read,  among  others,  of  La  Grande  Compagnie,  La 
Blanche  Compagnie,  the  Tards-venus,  the  Malandins, 
and  the  Routiers^  whose  very  names  excited  not  less 
terror  during  their  existence  than  that  of  the  Buccaneers 
spread  over  the  New  World  at  a  later  period.  Innocent 
VI.  preached  an  ineffectual  Crusade  against  these  Bri- 
gands, when  he  trembled  at  their  approach  to  Avignon  ; 
but  it  was  only  by  their  engagement  in  the  Lombard 
Wars,  which  transferred  many  of  them  to  Italy,  that 
France,  which  they  affected  to  call  leur  chambre,^  ob- 
tained even  partial  relief  from  their  absence.  Pestilence, 
resulting  from  the  scarcity  of  food  necessarily  produced 
by  the  interruption  of  tillage,  was  added  to  the  other 
scourges  by  which  this  miserable  Kingdom  was  torn ; 
and  during  a  period  of  three  years,  mortality  the  most 
frightful  evinced  the  progress  of  a  malady  for  which  Art 
had  not  discovered  either  a  remedy  or  a  name,  as  it  crossed 
and  recrossed  every  Province  in  France. 

The  death  of  Philippe  de  Rouvre,  Duke  of  Burgundy,      A.  D. 
and  of  his   Sister  Jeanne,  neither  of  whom  left   issue,§      1361. 

*  The  hostages  required  were  twenty-five  Barons,  sixteen  of  the 
prisoners  taken  at  Poitiers,  and  forty-two  of  the  wealthiest  Bour- 
geois. Rymer,  vi.  175.  196.  Among  them  were  four  Princes 
of  the  Blood,  known  as  "  the  Lords  of  the  Fleurs  de  Lys :"  the 
Dukes  of  Anjou  and  of  Berri,  sons  of  the  King  ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
his  Brother;  and  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  his  Cousin.  Thomas  Wal- 
singham gives  the  principal  names,  p.  175,  and  they  are  mentioned 
in  the  XVth  Article  of  the  Treaty. 

f  Thomas  Walsingham  calls  them  gens  sine  capite,  but  they  were 
rather  Bellua  multorum  capitum :  and  he  adds,  erantque  nun  tantum 
de  unA  gente  vel  nations  ted  de  p/uribus  nationibus  congregati. 
p.  172. 

\  Assurfment  parce  qu'ils  le  regardaieni  comme  leur  demeure  ordi- 
naire. Villaret,  v.  p.  341 . 

§  Philippe,  who  was  not  fifteen  years  of  age,  had  been  a  bride- 
groom during  a  third  of  that  time.  His  Consort  was  Margaret,  daugh- 
ter and  heiress  of  Louis  Earl  of  Flanders.     It  is  needless  to  add 
that  the  marriage  had  never  been  consummated. 
N 
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re-united  that  great  Fief  to  the  Crown  ;  although,  as  in 
most  other  similar  cases,  not  without  a  disputed  succes- 
sion. But  Jean,  disregarding  the  strong  and  perhaps 
more  just  pretensions  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  took  pos- 
session of  the  Duchy,  and  afterwards  granted  it  as  an 
apanage  to  his  fourth  Son  Philippe  Le  Hardi.  In  his 
progress  from  Burgundy,  he  visited  the  Papal  Court  at 
Avignon  ;  and  there,  moved  by  the  zeal  of  the  King  of 
Cyprus  who  was  endeavouring  to  revive  the  ex(inct 
spirit  of  the  Crusades,  on  Good  Friday,  after  Urban  V. 
himself  had  preached,  he  took  the  Cross  with  great  de- 
votion, and  "  sweetly  required  of  the  Pope  to  accord  and 
to  confirm  his  voyage."  The  project  was  not  altogether 
so  senseless  and  so  chimerical  as  it  has  been  sometimes 
represented.  The  success  in  Palestine,  indeed,  might  not 
have  been  greater  than  that  which  had  attended  former 
similar  expeditions  ;  but  in  addition  to  the  fulfilment  of 
a  vow  registered  by  his  Father,  and  the  salvation  which 
he  believed  would  accrue  to  his  followers,  Jean  admitted 
that  he  was  influenced  by  a  motive  of  sounder  Policy; 
namely,  "  to  draw  out  of  his  realm  all  manner  of  men  of 
War,  called  Companions,  who  pilled  and  robbed  his 
Country  without  any  title."* 

A  nice  scruple  of  honour  interrupted  these  prepara- 
tions. The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  one  of  the  Princes  of 
the  Blood  who  had  been  delivered  as  hostages  for  the 
payment  of  Jean's  ransom ;  and  in  violation  of  the 
generous  treatment  by  which  he  was  allowed  to  reside 
in  France,  on  condition  that  he  should  present  himself 
on  every  fourth  day  before  the  authorities  of  Calais,  he 
broke  his  parole,  and  betook  himself  to  the  Capital. 
Jean's  chivalrous  spirit  revolted  at  this  breach  of  laith, 
and  he  resolved  to  make  it  good  by  presenting  himself 
personally  in  England.  Against  the  remonstrances  of 
his  Council,  urged,  as  it  appears,  with  no  slight  \ehe- 
mence  and  importunity,  he  maintained  himself  with  un- 
broken firmness,  returning  but  one  answer,  which  is 
honourable  alike  to  Edward  and  to  himself,  "  Sirs,  I 
have  found  in  the  King  of  England,  my  Brother,  in  the 
Queen  and  their  children,  so  much  truth  aiul  honour, 
that  I  cannot  praise  them  too  much  ;  wherefore  I  doubt 
nothing  of  them  but  that  they  will  be  to  me  right  cour- 
teous and  true  friends  in  all  cases.  Also  I  will  excuse 
my  son,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  of  his  returning  into 
France."t 

On  his  disembarkation  at  Dover  with  a  brilliant  train, 
Jean  was  received  with  distinguished  honour.  He  paid 
his  devotions  and  offered  a  rich  jewel  at  the  Shrine  of 
a  Becket  in  Canterbury,  and  proceeded  by  slow  journeys 
to  Edward's  Court  at  Eltham,  where  on  his  arrival  was 
"great  dancing  and  carolling."  The  Savoy  in  London 
was  again  ordained  for  his  lodging,  and  there  divers 
times  were  celebrated  great  feasts,  suppers  and  other 
pastimes.  Also  "  whenever  it  pleased  the  French  King 
he  went  to  the  King's  Palace  of  Westminster  secretly  by 
the  river  of  Thames." \  But  these  festivities  were  cut 
short  by  mortal  sickness.  The  King  of  Cyprus,  who 
had  been  gathering  a  rich  harvest  of  promises  from 
almost  every  European  Court,  returned  to  Paris  in  the 
hope  of  finding  there  his  earliest  ally.  But  Jean  at  that 
moment  "  lay  sore  sick  at  his  lodging  at  the  Savov  in 
London,  and  every  day  he  impaired  worse  and  wo'rse, 
the  which  greatly  displeased  the  King  of  England  and 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.cap.  217. 
f  Idem,  cap.  218. 
J  Idem,  cap.  219. 


the  Queen,  for  all  his  Physicians  said  he  was  in  great 
peril."  At  length  he  expired,  much  to  the  regret  of  all 
in  England,  "  who  were  right  sorry  and  heavy,  for  the 
o-reat  honour  and  love  that  the  King  had  to  him  ever 
since  the  Peace  was  made  between  them."* 

Jean  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  V.,  upon  whom 
the  general  consent  of  his  times  bestowed  the  honourable 
title  ot  Le  .Sony,  a  name  which  he  appears  to  have  de- 
rived in  the  first  instance  from  his  having  been  more 
skilled  in  Letters  than  was  customary  among  Princes, 
and  which  was  continued  to  him  on  account  of  the  cun- 
ning which  he  afterwards  exhibited  in  Politics.  The 
feebleness  of  his  health,  and  a  constitutional  inactivity 
of  body,  confined  him  much  within  the  walls  of  his  Pa- 
lace ;  and  his  expeditions,  instead  of  being  guided  by  his 
own  personal  directions,  were  intrusted  to  his  Generals ; 
nevertheless,  the  warlike  Edward  observed  of  him  that 
no  Monarch  of  his  time  had  armed  himself  so  little,  or 
had  troubled  him  so  much.t  Bertram)  du  Guesclin,  a 
Breton  of  noble  family,  whom  Nature  appears  to  have 
moulded  for  the  (eats  of  war  which  he  passionately 
loved,t  was  instructed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  watch  the 
Navarrais,  against  whom  the  suspicions  of  the  new  King 
were  naturally  awakened  ;  and  so  vigorously  did  he 
conduct  his  measures,  that  the  very  day  of  Charles's  Sucre 
was  distinguished  by  the  announcement  of  a  complete 
victory. §  Du  Guesclin  was  far  less  fortunate  in  his  next 
enterprise,  which  decided  the  long  contested  dispute  re- 
specting the  Duchy  of  Bretagne.  The  Peace  subsist- 
ing between  England  and  France  was  not  considered  to 
be  infringed  by  the  hostile  array  of  troops  of  the  two 
Countries  under  the  banners  of  the  opposite  pretenders; 
and  Edward  despatched  Sir  John  Chandos,  one  of  his 
most  gallant  followers,))  to  the  assistance  of  De  Mont- 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  219.  Knyghton  relates  an  incredible  story 
that  Jean,  during  the  whole  of  his  residence  in  London,  employed 
private  agents  to  melt  down  coin  to  be  transmitted  to  France  in 
ingots,  and  that  he  had  also  secreted  1000  bows  in  woolsacks.  All 
which  treachery  he  confessed  on  his  death-bed  to  Edward,  p.  2627. 

The  character  of  Jean  stands  deservedly  high,  and  notwithstand- 
ing the  many  attempts  which  have  been  made  to  deteriorate  his 
motives  in  returning  to  England,  (from  the  ambiguous  words  em- 
ployed by  the  Continuator  of  Nangis,  who  says  the  voyage  was 
undertaken  cnutil  joci,)  we  see  no  reason  to  believe  that  he  was 
prompted  by  any  motives  but  those  of  very  sensitive  honour.  Tra- 
dition has  ascribed  to  him  a  golden  maxim,  which  may  be  accepted 
as  a  proof  of  his  general  good  repute,  and  which,  whether  it  be 
authentically  attributed  to  him  or  not,  merits  preservation  on  account 
of  its  own  excellence.  Que  n  la  Foy  et  la  f'erile  cttoienl  bannitt  de 
tout  le  rttte  du  Monde,  neantmoint  ellet  devroient  *e  retrouver  dan*  la 
buuche  de*  Rot*. 

f  Renault,  i.  381. 

I  His  mother  used  to  say  of  him,  //  n'y  a  point  de  plut  manvait 
garfon  au  monde  ;  if  ett  toujour*  blesie,  le  visage  rumpu,  lovjnurt 
liat'tnt  ou  batu ;  ton  pere  et  mot  nout  le  voudrion*  voir  tout  terre, 
Villaret,  v.  p.  132.  The  early  feats  of  Du  Guesclin  are  well  related 
in  R  narrow  compass  by  Daru,  Hist,  du  Bretagtie,  ii.  117. 

$  At  Cocherel,  gained  on  the  16th  ;  in  which  the  Captal  de 
Buch,  n  partisan  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  who  had  been  much  dis- 
linguished  in  the  English  service,  (and  who  was  one  of  the  original 
Knights  of  the  Garter,  the  fifth.)  was  taken  prisoner.  Tin;  litln 
Captal (Capilali*)  seems  to  have  been  peculiar  to  Aquitaine,  where 
it  was  of  old  affected  by  the  noblest  Families,  and  was  deemed 
equivalent  to  Count.  In  the  XlVth  Century  we  hear  of  only  two 
Captals,  those  of  Buch  and  of  Trene.  The  Battle  of  Cocherel  is 
related  at  much  length  by  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  120. 1.2.  The  Captal 
of  Buch  was  released  from  his  first  captivity,  but  having  been  taken 
prisoner  a  second  time  a  few  years  afterwards,  and  having  refused 
to  abandon  his  engagements  with  the  English,  he  died  in  the 
Temple. 

||  His  name  occurs  in  almost  every  page  of  this  portion  of  Frois- 
sart's  Chronicle,  and  he  was  killed  in  a  skirmish  at  the  Bridge  of 
Luscon  in  1370  "  God  have  mercy  on  his  soul,  for  in  a  hundred 
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fort;  Charles  of  Blois was  succoured  by  Du  Guesclin. 
In  an  engagement  at  Auray  near  Rennes,  the  English 
compensated  their  great  inferiority  of  numbers  by  the 
judgment  with  which  their  position  was  chosen.  Charles 
of  Blois  was  killed,  Du  Guesclin  remained  a  prisoner 
in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,"*  and  the  King  of  France 
signed  a  Treaty  at  Gueranda,  which  recognised  the 
claims  of  De  Montfort  and  terminated  a  Civil  war  which 
had  desolated  Bretagne  for  a  quarter  of  a  Century. 

A  few  weeks  before  the  conclusion  of  this  Peace, 
Charles  had  also  become  reconciled  to  the  King  of  Na- 
varre, whose  attention  began  to  be  engrossed  by  the 
troubles  of  Castile  and  Aragon.  The  unnatural  war 
which  raged  between  Henry  Count  of  Trastamara  and 
his  brother  Pedro  the  Cruel  of  Castile,  afforded  Charles 
a  favourable  opportunity  of  disembarrassing  himself  from 
those  troops  of  Brigands  who,  under  the  name  of  Free 
Companions,  still  continued  to  exhaust  his  Kingdom. 
The  details  of  this  episode  in  French  History  will  find  a 
more  fitting  place  in  our  notice  of  the  Spanish  Annals  ; 
and  it  may  suffice  if  we  here  state  that  the  pretext  for 
the  interference  of  Charles  with  the  dispute  in  the  Pe- 
ninsula, was  the  poisoning  of  his  sister-in-law  Jeanne 
of  Bourbon  by  her  husband  Pedro ;  that  Du  Guesclin 
was  ransomed  in  order  that  his  military  experience  might 
instruct  the  young  Comte  de  la  Marche  (cousin  of  the 
murdered  Princess)  in  the  duties  of  command  ;  that  the 
Black  Prince  was  not  less  triumphant  over  the  French 
in  Spain  than  he  had  been  at  Crecy  and  at  Poitiers,  al- 
though unhappily  in  a  cause  which  reflected  little  glory 
upon  his  memory ;  and  that  in  the  signal  defeat  at 
Naxara,  which  confirmed  Pedro  in  his  throne,  Du 
Guesclin  once  again  became  a  captive. 

The  Black  Prince  returned  from  these  fresh  victories 
to  sink  under  disappointment  and  disease. t  His  feu- 
datories in  Aquitaine  refused  him  the  subsidies  necessary 
for  the  maintenance  of  his  army  ;  and  dropsical  symp- 
toms, which  had  first  manifested  themselves  in  Spain, 

years  after,  there  was  not  a  more  courteous  nor  more  fuller  of  nobler 
virtues  and  good  conditions  among  the  Englishmen  than  he  was." 
vol.  i.  cap.  260.  Thomas  Walsingham  calls  him  famosus,  sapiens, 
strenuus  miles  et  bellicosus  ;  adding,  that  the  King  of  France  on  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  his  death,  observed  that  eo  mortuo  non  fuit 
ullus  miles  superstes  qui  esset  habilis  ad  faciendum  pacem  inter  Fran- 
cice  et  Anglice  Rt-.ges  et  Regna,  tan  turn  mttuebatur,  tantus  cestimaba- 
tttr,  tanlum  ab  omnibus  amabatur.  186. 

*  Froissart,  cap.  235,  236.  Thomas  Walsingham,  180.  A  very  full 
account  of  the  Battle  of  Auray  is  given  by  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne, 
ii.  125.  For  an  abstract  of  the  Negotiations  relative  to  the  Peace  of 
Gueranda,  see  id,  ibid.  132.  An  unavailing  attempt  was  made  to 
procure  Hie  Canonization  of  Charles  of  Blois  ;  and  if  we  receive 
the  testimonies  contained  in  the  Proces-verbal  et  informations  sur 
la  vie  et  les  miracles  de  Charles  Due  de  Bretagne,  Sfc.  (of  which  MS. 
in  the  Bibliotheque  du  Roi,  No.  5381,  Dam  has  given  some  account, 
ibid.  141.  7.)  no  aspirant  to  beatitude  ever  passed  through  his  ex- 
istence more  literally  in  the  odour  of  sanctity.  We  shall  content 
ourselves  with  a  single  extract.  It  is  the  evidence  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  out  of  three  hundred  witnesses.  Non  mutabat  cilicem  (ci/i. 
ciurn)  suum  dum  fuisset  tanto  plenum  pediculis  quod  mirum  erat,  et 
quando  cubicularius  volebat  amovere  peiliculos  a  die  to  cilico,  (ci/ieio,) 
ipse  Dominus  Carolus  dicebat,  "  Dimitlatis,  nolo  quod  aliquem  pedi- 
culum  amoveaiis  ;"  et  dicebat  quod  stbi  malum  non  faciebant,  et  quod 
quando  ipsum  pungcbant  recordahatur  de  Deo.  Froissart,  cap.  226,  is 
mistaken  in  affirming  that  Charles  was  really  canonized. 

f  Thomas  Walsingham,  ibid.,  mentions  a  report  that  the  Black 
Prince  was  poisoned  during  this  expedition.  Edwardus  Princess  per 
idem  tempus  (ut  dicebatur)  intoxicatus  fuit,  a  quo  quidem  trmpore 
u.\qtie  ad  finem  vita-  numyiam  gavisus  est  corporis  sanitate.  But  he 
adds  that  disease  was  generally  prevalent  in  the  English  camp. 
Sed  et  plures  strenui  et  valentes  post  victor iam  Hispanicam  fluxu 
ventris  et  aliis  infirmitatibus  perierunt  ibidem  ad  magnum  dttri- 
mtntum  Anglicani  regni. 


A.  D. 

1369. 


defied  the  skill  of  his  Physicians.     To  increase  the  irri-    Annals  of 
tatiou  of  his  sick  couch,  the  rebel  Barons  and  Lords  of    France. 
Gascony  appealed  against  him  to  the  King  of  France  ; 
and  Charles,  who  had  secretly  strengthened  himself  in 
the  South,  and  was  well  aware  of  Edward's  inability  to 
re-appear  as   an    active    Warrior,   summoned    him    to 
answer  personally  as  a  Vassal  before  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  in  Paris.     This  gross  violation  of  the  Peace  of  Bre- 
tigny,  by  which  the  independence  of  Aquitaine  had  been 
fully   acknowledged,  was  received   indignantly.     "  The  moned 
Prince,  when   he  had  read  the  letter,  had  great  marvel,  Vassal  by 
and  shook  his  head,  and  beheld  fiercely  the  Frenchmen  ;  Charles. 
and  when  he  had   a  little  studied,  he  answered  in  this  Jan'  25' 
manner,  '  Sirs,  we  will  gladly  go  to  Paris  to  our  Uncle, 
since  he  hath  sent  thus  for  us  ;  but  I  assure  you  it  shall 
be  with  bassenet  on  our  head,  and  with  60,000  men  in 
our  company."* 

This  menace,   however,  as   Charles  well  knew,  was  Insolent 
empty,  and  having  "  right  subtilly  and  wisely  made  pro-  defiance  of 
vision,"  he  followed  up   his  insult  to  the  Prince  by  one  Kdwar<1 
yet  greater  to  the  King  of  England.     The  customs  of  ^pm  29. 
Chivalry  demanded  that  communications  even  of  a  hos- 
tile nature  should  be  delivered  with  courtesy   and   by 
messengers  of  becoming  dignity  ;   "  by  a  Prelate,  or  by 
some  valiant   man,  Baron  or  Knight."     Charles,  how- 
ever, when  his  measures  were  fully  concerted,  selected 
a  person    of  low   degree,  a  "  Breton  varlet,"  as  he  is 
styled  by  the  Chronicler,  to  present  his  defiance  to  the 
Court  at  Westminster.     But  the  King  of  France  did 
not  speak  before  he  was  able  to  strike  also,  and  Edward 
had  scarcely  recovered  from  the  astonishment  occasioned 
by  this  unexpected  declaration,  when  he  received  intelli-  Revolt  of 
gence  that  the  whole  of  Ponthieu  had  revolted  from  his  Ponthieu. 
sway. 

The  overthrow  of  Don  Pedro,  and  his  death  by  the  Activity  of 
hand  of  his  Brother,  completed  the  wreck  of  that  work  Edward 
which   the  valour  of  the  Black  Prince  had  constructed  ll1' 
in  Spain,  and  Fortune  on  every  side  appeared  adverse 
to  the  Englisn.     Far,  however,  from  being  disconcerted 
at  her  blows,   the    veteran   Edward  appeared    to  have 
regained  fresh  youth  by  their  infliction.     He  announced  June  11. 
the  perfidy  of  Charles  to  his  Parliament,  re-assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  France,f  ardently  prepared  for  a  fresh 
invasion,    and   entered    into    foreign    negotiations   by 
which  he  might  secure  alliances  requisite  for  his  enter- 
prise.    In   one   important   hope   he  was  signally  frus- 
trated.    The   hand  of  Margaret,  Heiress  of  Flanders, 
which   he  had  been  soliciting  during  five  years  tor  his  Marriage  of 
son   Edmund  Earl   of  Cambridge,  was  bestowed  upon  the  Duke  »i 
Philippe  le  Hardi,  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;J   and  although  Jj^jj;'* 
the  Flemings  for  the   most  part  preserved  their  attach-  Ugj^gpgf 
ment  to  England,  the  loss  of  that  rich  heritage,  and  its  Flanders. 
attainment  by  an  enemy,  were  sensibly  felt  in  the  com-  June  19. 
mencement  of  a  new  War. 

The  military  operations  which  succeeded  were  de- 
tached and  inconsequential.  War  raged  in  almost  every 
part  of  France  at  once  ;  but  the  details,  however  inter- 
esting in  the  pages  of  the  Chronicler  and  as  separate 
pictures,  are  unsuited  to  our  very  rapid  and  general 
summary.  Charles  was  too  cautious  to  hazard  a  decisive 
Battle ;  and  the  campaign,  although  harassing  to  the 
English,  was  far  from  being  glorious  to  the  French,  who 
dared  not  venture  to  attempt  the  deliverance  even  of  the 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  2-43. 
f  Rymer,  vi.  621. 
I  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  253. 
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History.  Mother  of  their  Queen  when  she  was  surprised  in  her 
own  Castle.*  The  last  exploit  of  the  Black  Prince  in 
France  was  the  exaction  of  fearful  vengeance  from  the 
town  of  Limoges,  which  had  revolted  from  him  by  per- 
suasion of  its  Bishop.  Edward  at  that  time  was  so  en- 
feebled by  disease  that  he  was  obliged  to  be  conveyed 
to  the  siege  in  a  litter ;  and  the  works  were  far  too 
strong  to  permit  hope  from  an  assault.  But  the  English 
Prince  had  sworn  "  by  his  Father's  soul,  whereby  he 
was  never  forsworn,  that  lie  would  get  Limoges  again, 
and  that  he  would  make  the  traitors  dearly  abye  their 
Sack  of  falseness."  After  a  month's  incessant  toil,  a  great 
Limoges,  portion  of  the  rampart  was  undermined,  and  the  be- 
siegers rushed  in  to  merciless  and  indiscriminate 
butchery.  Three  thousand  men,  women,  and  children 
were  put  to  the  sword  on  that  day  ;  "  God  have  mercy 
on  their  souls  ;  for  I  trow  they  were  martyrs  !"t  "  The 
poor  people,"  continues  Froissart,  "  bought  it  dearer 
than  the  great  personages,  such  as  had  done  the  evil 
and  trespass ;"  for  after  the  Bishop  had  been  delivered 
for  execution,  the  Pope,  "  by  sweet  words,"  obtained  his 
release.  The  Prince  wintered  in  Bourdeaux,  where  his 
decline  was  accelerated  by  grief  for  the  death  of  his 
eldest  son,  and  early  in  the  following  year  he  embarked 
for  England  to  languish  through  five  more  years  of 
hopeless  disease. 

The  marriage  of  Edward's  sons,  John  of  Gaunt, J 
and  Edmund  Earl  of  Cambridge,  with  two  daughters  of 
the  late  King  Pedro,  exposed  the  English  to  open  War 
with  Henry  of  Castile  The  Duke  of  Lancaster  led  his 
Bride  to  England ;  and  so  fully  were  the  counsels  of 
Edward  known  in  France,§  that  when  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  succeeded  to  the  government  of  Poitou, 
entered  the  haven  of  La  Rochelle  with  a  very  inferior 
naval  force,  he  was  attacked,  and  after  two  days'  hard 
fighting  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  a  Spanish  fleet 
which  awaited  his  arrival.  The  English  armament  was 
entirely  destroyed,  with  the  loss  of  much  treasure  which 
was  on  shipboard. ||  To  this  most  unseasonable  over- 
throw, which  deprived  the  English  of  their  expected  re- 
inforcements, may  be  attributed  great  portion  of  their 
subsequent  disasters.  Town  after  town  in  Poitou  was 
won  from  them  either  by  force  or  treachery.  Poi- 
tiers opened  its  gates  to  Du  Guesclin,  who  now  bore  the 
sword  of  Constable.  The  Mayor  of  La  Rochelle  de- 
Aug.  15.  ceivedthe  English  Governor  by  a  gross  stratagem,^  and 
having  freed  himself  from  the  immediate  presence  of  the 

*  Isabelle  de  Valois,  Mother  of  the  Queen  and  of  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  was  taken  prisoner  at  Belle-Perche,  and  carried  away  by 
the  English  in  the  very  presence  of  her  Son  whom  the  King  had 
commanded  not  to  engage.  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  274. 

f  Idem,  vol.  i.  cap.  283.  284,  and  see  Thomas  Walsinc- 
ham,  185. 

t  Idem,  cap.  295.  The  Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  right  of  his  Wife 
Constance,  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Castile. 

§  "  King  Charles  of  France  knew  the  most  part  of  all  the 
counsel  in  England,  I  cannot  tell  how  nor  by  whom  "  Id  car  297 

||  Thomas  Walsingham,  186. 

II  Philip  Mansell,  the  English  Governor,  was  a  brave  gentleman, 
but  no  great  proficient  in  learning.  The  Mayor  accordingly,  having 
invited  him  to  dinner,  read  a  letter  which  the  Governor  himselr 
could  not  read,  purporting  to  be  a  Royal  order  that,  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning,  the  Garrison  should  be  reviewed  without  the  walls 
The  simple-hearted  Knight  believed  the  imposition,  and  was  sur^ 
prised  and  made  prisoner  by  an  ambuscade.  Id.  cap.  304  The 
crafty  Mayor  was  well  acquainted  with  the  open  and  unsusMctins 
disposition  of  the  English  soldier,  for  when  some  one  beforehand 
remarked  that  the  plan  was  hazardous,  he  answered  confidently 
Nous  en  viendrons  msement  a  noire  honneur,  car  Philippe  Mane 
nest  pat  trap  malicieux.  Villaret,  v.  426. 
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garrison,  made  his  terms  with  the  French  King.  The 
chief  Poitevins,  who  still  preserved  allegiance  to 
England,  took  refuge  in  Thouars,  and  when  pressed 
by  the  united  forces  of  the  Dukes  of  Berry,  of  Bourbon, 
and  of  the  Constable,  they  consented  to  surrender  unless 
they  were  relieved  before  the  ensuing  Michaelmas. 
Edward,  apprized  of  their  loyalty  and  their  peril,  spared 
no  effort  to  succour  them  in  time.  But  the  four  hun- 
dred sail  in  which,  with  almost  incredible  speed,  he  had 
embarked  a  gallant  army,  (inspired  once  more  by  the 
presence  of  his  son,  the  Black  Prince,  whom  a  short 
respite  from  sickness  permitted  to  encounter  the  fatigues 
of  the  voyage,)  were  baffled  during  nine  weeks  by  con- 
trary winds ;  and  when  the  fatal  term  of  Michaelmas 
had  passed,  and  Edward  relanded  his  three  thousand 
lances  and  twelve  hundred  Archers  in  his  own  Ports 
without  having  couched  one  spear  or  shot  one  bolt,  Edward  is 
he  expressed  the  bitterness  of  his  disappointment  by  unable  to 
characterising  his  fortunate  rival,  for  whom  the  verj  J?''eve 
elements  appeared  to  be  contending,  in  the  terms  which 
we  have  already  noticed. 

Thouars  surrendered  according  to  its  capitulation ;  Conquest  of 
and  the  following  Spring  witnessed  the  last  struggle  " 
which  the  English  were  able  to  maintain  in  their  domi- 
nion of  Poitou.  Unless  as  the  last,  it  is  too  unimportant 
to  be  recorded.  Du  Guesclin's  force  scarcely  amounted 
to  fourteen  hundred  men,  but  with  these,  after  a  severe 
skirmish,  he  overpowered  not  quite  half  that  number 
of  English  and  Poitevins,  who  had  the  hardihood  to 
encounter  him  at  Chizey,  near  Niort.  "  Thus  was  all 
Poitou,  Saintonge,  and  La  Rochelle  quite  delivered  from 
the  Englishmen ;"  and  the  Constable  and  the  Prince, 
having  distributed  sure  garrisons  in  the  fortresses,  were 
received  by  the  King  in  Paris  with  many  tokens  of  joy 
and  festivity.* 

The  Duke  of  Bretagne  had  remained  neutral  during  Invasion  of 
this  contest ;  but  Charles,  dreading  his  attachment  to  Bretagne. 
England,  had  resolved  upon  his  overthrow.  Suspend- 
ing the  stroke,  as  was  his  invariable  policy,  until  he  was 
quite  secure  of  his  aim,  he  gained  over  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Province  to  his  interest,  and  when  Du  Guesclin 
collected  his  forces  for  attack,  De  Montfort  found  himself 
abandoned,  and  was  compelled  to  seek  an  asylum  at  the  the*Duke. 
Court  of  his  Father-in-law.  The  French  rapidly  spread 
themselves  over  Bretagne,  in  which  the  contest  was 
principally  maintained  between  Sir  Robert  Knolles,  a 
well-known  English  "  Adventurer,"!  and  Olivier  de 
Clisson,  who  had  made  a  vow  never  to  grant  quarter  to 
one  of  that  detested  nation,  and  whose  adherence  to 
that  bloody  pledge  obtained  for  him  the  title  of  Le  Bou- 
cher. Derval  and  Brest  were  almost  the  only  places 
which  defended  themselves.  The  latter  was  relieved  by 
a  Chieftain  celebrated  in  these  Wars,  the  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury. When  Du  Gueschn  refused  his  challenge  on  a 
plea  that  the  spot  which  he  named  was  not  convenient 
for  Battle,  the  English  Noble  replied,  that  he  was  un- 
provided with  horses,  but  that  if  the  Constable  would 
transport  him  and  his  followers  to  any  place  of  combnt 
which  himself  might  choose,  he  was  prepared  to  meet 
him  sword  in  hand.  So  determined  an  enemy  was  not 
to  be  rashly  encountered,  and  Du  Guesclin  accordingly 
withdrew.^ 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  306. 

f  Thomas  Walsingham  describes  him  as  one  who,  by  remaining 
in  France  without  Edward's  permission,  during  three  years  and 
more  as  a  freebooter,  ex  paupere  mediocnque  valelo  nwjc  fuclut 
duclor  minium  ml  divilias  usque  regalet  excrtvit,  173. 

I  Fruissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  309. 
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At  the  moment  in  which  Edward  had  been  thus 
chased  from  his  ancient  dominions  in  Aquitaine,  and 
despoiled  of  his  most  powerful  ally  by  the  expulsion  of 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  he  prepared  a  fresh  invasion  of 
France  in  a  new  point,  with  a  vigour  which  excites  ad- 
miration and  astonishment.  Ten  thousand  Archers  and 
three  thousand  men  at  arms,  led  by  the  most  distin- 
guished Barons  recorded  in  our  Annals,  and  commanded 
by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  disembarked  at  Calais.  The 
King  of  France,  who  was  not  taken  by  surprise,  had 
fully  garrisoned  his  chief  Cities,  and  still  resolute  not  to 
commit  himself  to  the  hazard  of  a  Battle,  did  no  more 
than  observe  the  march  of  the  English.  The  invaders, 
dividing  themselves  into  three  columns,  advanced  slowly, 
at  a  rate  not  exceeding  ten  miles  each  day,  and  the 
Country  became  a  desert  as  they  proceeded;  but  at  every 
step  which  led  them  further  inwards  to  the  centre  of 
France,  they  were  more  and  more  hemmed  in  by  the 
armed  multitudes  which  thronged  round  them,  hovering 
upon  their  flank  and  rear,  taking  every  advantage  which 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Country  could  afford  for  am- 
bush, intercepting  supplies,  and  retiring  whenever  a 
skirmish  appeared  likely  to  draw  on  a  Battle.  On  the 
arrival  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  in  the  sterile  mountains 
of  Auvergne  and  Limousin,  his  horses  failed  from  want 
of  forage ;  and  the  brilliant  host  which  had  landed  a 
few  months  before  full  of  pride  and  confidence,  reached 
Bourdeaux  about  Christmas,  after  having  traversed  two 
hundred  leagues  in  a  hostile  Country,  with  the  loss  of 
all  its  equipments,*  spiritless,  exhausted,  and  vanquished 
without  having  fought.  "  Let  them  goon,"  was  the  per- 
petual admonition  of  the  King  to  his  Generals,  "for 
finally  they  cannot  attain  to  our  heritage ;  they  shall 
weary  themselves  and  all  for  naught  ;  for  oftentimes 
when  a  storm  or  tempest  riseth  in  a  Country,  at  last  it 
wasteth  away  by  itself;  in  likewise  so  shall  it  be  seen 
by  these  Englishmen. "t  The  wisdom  of  this  advice  was 
evinced  by  the  consequences  of  obedience  to  it ;  for  Ed- 
ward never  afterwards  sufficiently  recovered  the  losses 
of  this  expedition  to  make  a  similar  attempt  for  the 
regainment  of  his  possessions. 

A  Truce,  originally  signed  at  Bruges,  repeatedly  pro- 
longed at  the  expiration  of  short  periods,  and  always 
professing  to  be  the  forerunner  of  definitive  negotiation 
fer  Peace,  succeeded  the  disastrous  expedition  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  and  enabled  Charles  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  internal  condition  of  his  People.  There  is  little, 
however,  which  demands  our  notice  in  his  Ordinances  ; 
and  notwithstanding  the  substantial  advantages  which 
France  reaped  from  his  policy,  few  reigns  present  less 
attraction  than  that  of  the  cold,  wary,  and  insidious 
Prince  who  now  filled  the  throne.  The  lapse  of  a  few 
years  relieved  him  from  his  chief  antagonists  in  England ; 
and  the  premature  death  of  the  Black  Prince  was 
succeeded  in  twelve  months  by  that  of  his  Father. 
The  King  of  France  profited  by  the  moment  to  renew 
hostilities,  and  making  a  rapid  descent  upon  the  coast 
of  Sussex,  four  days  after  Edward's  decease,  he  burned 
Rye,  Winchelsea,  Lewes,  and  some  more  Westerly  ma- 
ritime towns,  and  plundered  the  Isle  of  Wight. 

*  Thomas  Walsingham,  187.  has  given  a  fearful  picture  of 
the  destitution  of  the  English  on  entering  Bourdeaux.  Ubi  cernere 
possent  speclaciilum  miserandum,  milites  famosos  et  nobiles,  delicatox 
quondam  et  divites  in  terrd  Anglicana  (amism.t  komintbus  et  jumen- 
tis)  hostiatim  mendicando  panem  petere,  nee  erat  qiti  eis  daret. 

f  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  310. 

\  Thomas  Walsingham,  p.  193,  199. 
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The  weakness  of  a  minority  in  England  not  only  dis-   Annals  of 
inclined  Charles    from  pursuing  negotiation  with    that    France. 
Power,  but  enabled  him  also  to  wreak  his  long  dissem- 
bled vengeance  upon  the  King  of  Navarre.  Two  of  that 
Prince's  most  confidential  Ministers,  who  were  arresied 
on  an  odious  charge  of  designing  to  poison  the  King  of 
France,  were  beheaded,  and  his  eldest  Son  was  retained 
in  imprisonment.     The  important  town  of  Montpellier 
was  wrested  from  him  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  Du  Gues- 
clin  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  mastered  all  his  Norman  Renewal  of 
possessions,  with  the  exception  of  Cherbourg,  which  was  hostilities, 
garrisoned  by  theEnglish;  and  his  Navarrese dominions 
were  at  the  same  time  invaded  from  Spain.    The  Prince 
thus  deprived  of  almost  all  his  hereditary  possessions,  had  The  King 
recourse  to  England,  and  a  small  force  which  occupied  oi  Navarre 
Bourdeaux  in  the  Autumn  of  1378,  drove  the  Spaniards  Son. 
from  Navarre,  and  restored  that  Kingdom  to  its  right- 
ful Master.     An  expedition   on  a  much  larger  scale,  led 
by  John  of  Gaunt,  about  the  same  time,  against  St.  Malo, 
failed  in  its  object.     The   French  were  greatly  superior 
in  numbers,  but,   as  in  former  instances,  they  were  re- 
stricted   from   attacking  ;*    and    the   English,   finding 
success  hopeless,  re-embarked  and  abandoned  the  whole 
of  St.  Evreux  to  its  conquerors. 

The  remaining  events  of  the  reign  of  Charles  V.  may 
be  compressed  within  a  narrow  compass.     In  the  great 
Schism  of  the  Papacy,  which  we  shall  elsewhere  mention 
more    at  length,  he  espoused,   as    it  was   natural    he 
should  do,  the  part  of  the  French  Cardinal  Clement  VI., 
whom  he  recognised  as  Pope  on  his  settlement  at  Avig- 
non.    A  revolt  in  Languedoc,  provoked  by  the  severity 
of  its   Governor,  the  Duke  d'Anjou,  was  easily  sup- 
pressed by  his  removal ;  but  the  Bretons,  who  had  again 
taken  arms  in  behalf  of  De   Montfort,  offered  a  much 
more  formidable  and  pertinacious  resistance.     A  violent 
Decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  not  content  with  de-  \yar  jn 
claring"  the  late  and  self-styled"  Duke  a  rebel  and  a  trai-  Bretapie. 
tor,  confiscated  his  domain,  and  united  it  permanently  D«c-  1&- 
to  the  Crown  of  France.     This  destruction  of  their  inde- 
pendence, and  the  manifest  violation  of  the  rights  of  the 
Widow  of  Charles  of  Blois,  to  whose  posterity,  in  case 
of  the  failure  of  De  Montfort's  issue,  the  reversion  of  the 
Duchy   had  been  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Gueranda, 
was  indignantly  resented  by  a  confederation  of  the  chief 
Lords,  which  invited  De  Montfort  from  his  asylum  in  Eng- 
land  to  resume  the  Ducal  Crown.     The  whole  popula-  ^U8-  •*• 
tion  received   him  on  his  arrival  with  unbounded  enthu- 
siasm ;t    the   principal  Bretons  in   the    King's  service 
quitted  their  standards,  and  even  Du  Guesclin  resigned 
the  sword  of  Constable, %  which  was  bestowed  on  Clisson.  Successful 
Meantime,  an  English  force  was  despatched  to  the  Duke's  expedition 
assistance,  but  to  avoid  the  danger  of  a  long  passage  to  of  theEng- 
the  coast  of  Bretagne,  the  four  thousand   men   at  arms  ,ls, '  ,Q 
and  three  thousand  Archers,  intrusted  to  Thomas  Earl    "A   Dj 

1380. 

*  "  A  man  would  have  thought  divers  time  that  battle  should 
have  been  between  the  parties.  The  Englishmen  oftentimes  ordered 
themselves  ready  to  give  battle,  but  the  Constable  nor  the  Lord 
Clisson  never  would  approach  so  near  that  a  Battle  might  be  be- 
tween them."  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  316. 

t  De  Montfort's  landing  is  described  in  very  animated  terms  by 
Thomas  Walsingham,  225. 

J  Du  Guescliu  died  soon  afterwards  in  his  sixty-sixth  year,  while 
besieging  the  Castle  of  Rendon,  in  Languedoc,  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied by  some  Adventurers.  His  death-bed  advice  to  his  comrades 
in  arms  deserves  eternal  remembrance  :  Qu'en  quelque  putts  qn'i/t 
Jitsentla  guerre,  les  gensd'eglise,  tes  femm-.s,  les  enfans,  el  if  ptiui-n 
peufli:  n'etaient  puint  leun  ennemis.  Henault,  i.  380.  \  illaret, 
vi.  28. 
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of  Buckingham,*  youngest  Uncle  of  the  King,  were 
transported  from  Dover  to  Calais,  with  orders  to  march 
across  the  Kingdom.  On  receiving  intelligence  of  this 
invasion,  Charles  issued  his  former  orders,  and  peremp- 
torily forbade  a  Battle  ;  and  the  English  advanced  trium- 
phantly in  the  face  of  very  superior  forcesf  to  the  con- 
fluence" of  the  Loire  with  the  Sarthe.  The  passage  of 
the  latter  river  might  have  been  eminently  hazardous. 
Its  waters  were  deep  and  swollen,  and  its  bed  and  op- 
posite banks  had  been  strongly  fortified  by  palisades. 
But,  to  their  surprise,  the  English  found  these  works 
undefended,  and  Buckingham,  pursuing  his  march  with- 
out resistance,  entered  Bretagne  by  Vitre.  The  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  who  had  watched  his  movements,  had 
been  summoned  to  Paris  by  advice  of  the  mortal  illness 
of  the  King,  who  expired  in  the  Chateau  of  Beautt$-sur- 
Charles  V.  Marne,  near  Vincennes,  on  the  very  day  on  which  the 
English  crossed  the  Sarthe.} 

Charles  VI.,  who  succeeded  his  Father,  had  not  yet 
attained  his  twelfth  year.  The  term  of  majority  had 
been  fixed  by  an  Ordinance  of  the  late  King  at  four- 
teen years  complete,  and  the  possession  of  the  Regency 
accordingly  became  an  object  of  eager  dispute  among 
the  four  Uncles  of  the  infant  Prince.§  Louis  Duke  of 
Anjou,  as  eldest  in  birth,  and  consequently  as  first  Prince 
of  the  Blood,  claimed  the  sole  administration  of  Royal 
power ;  but  his  former  oppressive  Government,  which 
had  produced  rebellion  in  Languedoc,  and  the  rapacity 
withwhich  yet  more  lately,  on  the  death  of  Charles,  he  was 
known  to  have  seized  the  Crown  jewels  and  treasures, 
made  him  deservedly  unpopular;  and  a  Civil  war  might 
have  resulted  from  the  division  of  parties,  if  the  hope  of  a 
more  brilliant  prize  in  Italy  had  not  fortunately  diverted 
the  ambition  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  from  France.  His 
adoption  by  Joanna  of  Naples  appeared  to  secure  for  him 
the  reversion  of  that  Kingdom,  and  in  his  eagerness  to 
cross  the  Alps,  in  order  to  obtain  the  prospective  Crown, 
he  agreed  to  a  compromise  with  his  brothers,  which  pro- 
duced the  immediate  Sacre  of  the  boy-King. 

During  the  few  months  occupied  in  these  disputes  the 
whole  Kingdom  was  burdened  by  grievous  exactions  to 
gratify  the  avarice  of  Anjou.     The  great  wealth  which 
he  thus  amassed  was  reserved  for  expenditure  in   Italy, 
and  poverty  and  discontent  occasioned  more  than  one 
insurrectionary  movement  in   France.     Fortunately  for 
fort  does      the  y°un£  Kin£»  the  Bretons,  instead  of  opposing  his 
homage  for  authority  at  this  period  of  trouble,  compelled  De  Mont- 
Bretagne,     fort  to  disengage   himself  from   his  ties  with   England, 
and  to  tender  homage  to  Charles  VI.  as  Sovereign  of  his 
Fief.     The  great  Barons  viewed  the  ascendency  of  a 
wholly  foreign  Power  with  jealousy  ;  in  their  Remon- 
strance they  affirmed  that  "  he  who  was  not  Lord  of 
Brest  could  never  really  be  Duke   of  Bretagne," ||    and 

*  Thomas  of  Woodstock,  Earl  of  Buckingham  and  Duke  of 
Gloucester,  youngest  Son  of  Edward  III. 

f  Tantus  utique  terror  ipsos  Francos  invaserat,  ut  in  ampfistimo 
regno  in  quo  mil  le  semper  viri  singulisex  Anglicuno  exercitu  opponi 
potuerant,  ^ttus  eligrrent  more  foeminarum  latebras  se  occultando 
quterere,  quam  glomeratim  Anglicanis  mampulis  obviare.  Thomas 
Walsmgham,  p. '239. 


Sacre  of 
the  King. 
Nov.  4. 


De  Mont- 


-  u  dJe,d  'n  hi8  fortythird  >'ear-  During  the  greater  part 

i  his  hie  he  had  kept  open  an  issue  in  one  arm,  in  order  to  coun- 
teract the  effect  of  poison,  said  to  have  been  administered  to  him  in 
youth  by  his  Brother  in  law  Charles  le  Mauvai,.  When  this  issue 
closed  of  itself  in  the  beginning  of  September,  and  the  Surgeons 
were  unable  to  renew  it,  they  pronounced  that  the  result  must 
speedily  be  fatal.  Froissart.  vol.  i.  cap.  366. 

§  The  Dukes  of  Anjou,  Berri,  and  Burgundy,  and  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,  a  maternal  uncle. 

|l  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretayne,  ii.  167. 


although  they  did  not  succeed  in  obtaining  the  evacua-   Annals  of 
ticn  of  that   Port  by  their  recent  English   allies,  they     France, 
adjusted   Peace  with  France,  and  they  witnessed   the 
consequent  departure  of  Buckingham  and  his  army.* 

Before  the  Duke  of  Anjou  commenced  his  progress 
to  Naples,  the  King,  under  his  guidance,  had  entered 
both  the  great  City  of  Rouen  and  his  Capital  also,  more 
with  the  ferocity  of  a  Conqueror  establishing  himself  in 
a  usurpation,  than  with  the  graciousness  of  a  Monarch  Severity  of 
who  had  recently  succeeded  to  an  hereditary  throne.     A  the  King 
tumult  (/a  Harelle)  excited  at   Rouen  by  the  severity      A.  D. 
with  which  imposts  had  been  levied,  was  suppressed  in      1382. 
a  single  day  ;  nevertheless  the  Duke  punished  the  in-  in  Rouen, 
surgents  by  levelling  a  great  portion  of  their  ramparts 
in  order  that  the   King  might  pass  in  military  array 
through  the  breach  to  the  execution  of  their  ringleaders. 
The  sedition  in  Paris  was  more   formidable.     In   the 
Arsenal,  which  the  rioters  had  attacked  and  plundered, 
they  armed   themselves   with  leaden   maces ;  and   the 
Maillottiers^  as  they  were  called  from  these  weapons, 
successfully  defied  the  Provost  when  he  attempted  their 
dispersion.     Resort  was  had  in  the  first  instance  to  secret 
punishments,  and  many  of  the  chief  rebels  were  inclosed  and  **«» 
in  sacks  and  thrown  into  the   Seine  by   night.J     The 
rich  Bourgeois,  at  length  alarmed  by  the  concentration  April. 
of  troops  in  their  neighbourhood,  purchased  immunity 
from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  at  the  price  of  one  hundred 
thousand  francs. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  became  custos  of  the  Royal 
person  when  Louis  of  Anjou  quitted  France  on  his  ill- 
starred  Italian  expedition,  and  Charles  was  overjoyed 
when  he  first  buckled  on  his  armour  and  accompanied 
his  Uncle  in  all  "  the  circumstance  of  war"  to  subdue 
an  insurrection  of  the  Flemings.  That  turbulent  People,  Revolt  of 
ever  impatient  of  subjection,  and  too  wealthy  for  Feudal  th.e  * 
obedience,  although  not  yet  sufficiently  advanced  in  intel-  m 
ligence  for  the  establishment  of  a  free  Government, 
had  been  maintaining  a  new  struggle  with  their  Earl 
during  more  than  two  years  past.  The  Citizens  of 
Ghent  had  chosen  as  their  leader  one  who,  in  energy 
and  talents,  was  by  no  means  inferior  to  his  father,  Phi- 
lippe, a  son  of  that  Jacques  Artevelt,  who  has  held  a 
prominent  station  in  a  former  part  of  our  narrative  ;  and 
under  his  banner  they  had  marched  to  victory.  The 
Earl,  who  escaped  with  difficulty  after  a  total  defeat 
at  Bruges,  claimed  the  protection  of  the  King  of  France 
as  his  Feudal  Lord.  Artevelt  had  recourse  to  Eng- 
land for  assistance ;  but  that  Kingdom  was  involved  in 
domestic  troubles,  and  the  Flemings,  who  among  other 
demands  sought  the  repayment  of  a  loan  advanced 
forty  years  before  to  Edward  III.,  found  a  cold  recep- 
tion from  the  Uncles  of  his  grandson. § 

Artevelt  was  engaged  in  besieging  Oudenarde  when  Philippe 
{he   French  forced   the  passage  of  the   Lys,    opposite  Artevelt. 
Comines,  and  obtained  immediate  possession  of  Ypres.       v> 
His  numbers  were   far  from  contemptible,  and  perhaps 
fully  equalled  those  of  the  invaders;  for,  even  after  he 
had  left  before  the  invested  town  a  corps  sufficient  for 

*  Mezeray,  Abregt  Ckron.  iii.  116. 

f  Let  routes  a  maillet*.     Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  317. 

\  Villaret  very  quaintly  remarks  of  this  detestable  method  of 
punishment,  that  ftoitfort  en  usage  dans  c.e  siec/e. 

$  After  the  Flemings  had  made  this  demand,  and  the  Lords  of 
the  Council  were  left  alone  to  consider  it,  they  "  began  to  laugh 
among  themselves,"  and  "  they  reputed  the  Flemings  right  proud 
and  presumptuous  to  demand  to  have  again  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns  of  so  old  a  debt,  as  they  said,  of  a  forty  years  past."  Frois- 
sart, vol.  i  cap.  408. 
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Defeated 
and  killed  at 
Rosebecque. 


Destruction 
of  Courtrai. 
Dee.  12. 


its  blockade,  he  mustered  about  fifty  thousand  men  near 
Rosbecque,  armed  for  the  most  part  with  iron  skull-caps, 
buff  jerkins,  and  long  pikes.*  The  force  to  which  they 
were  opposed  was  of  a  widely  different  class,  consisting 
of  the  best-disciplined  and  most  choicely  accoutred 
troops  of  the  most  warlike  nation  in  Europe  ;  Nobles 
and  men  at  arms  whom  the  nature  of  the  country  had 
compelled  to  dismount,  but  whose  lances  were  longer, 
and  whose  defensive  armour  was  far  more  complete 
than  those  of  their  adversaries.  The  impatience  of  his 
followers  compelled  the  Flemish  General  to  abandon  an 
advantageous  position  which  he  had  chosen,  protected  in 
front  by  a  dyke,  in  the  rear  by  a  wood  ;  and  his  troops 
little  taught  to  obey,  and  shivering  under  the  cold  hoar 
frost  of  a  wintry  morning,  demanded  to  be  led  to  the 
charge.  Artevelt,  remembering  a  mano3uvre  by  which 
he  had  before  obtained  victory,  threw  his  whole  force 
into  a  single  massive  phalanx,  with  their  pikes  brought 
forward,  and  "  the  staves  interlaced  over  their  arms  one 
within  another,"  and  placing  himself  in  front  of  nine 
thousand  men  of  Ghent,  whom  hejnost  trusted,  garnished 
with  a  little  sprinkling  of  forty  English  Archers,t  he  bore 
down  silently  and  steadily  upon  the  enemy,  under  cover 
of  a  volley  from  his  artillery. 

The  shock  of  this  dense  and  compact  body  was  irre- 
sistible, "  for  the  Flemings  set  in  proudly,  thrusting  with 
their  spears  and  shoulders  like  wild  boars,  and  they  held 
themselves  so  close  together  that  they  could  not  be 
opened  ;"  so  that  it  seemed  a  "  little  grove  of  wood,  there 
were  so  many  of  them."  The  French  centre  was  speedily 
broken,  but  when  the  wings,  untouched,  closed  upon  the 
defenceless  flanks  of  the  assailants,  the  Battle  was  at 
once  decided.  The  Flemings  moving  but  in  a  single 
line,  and  wholly  unable  to  change  their  front,  were  either 
transfixed  by  the  enemy's  spears  or  trodden  down  and 
suffocated  by  their  own  crowded  struggle.^  In  not 
more  than  half  an  hour  of  butchery,  twenty-six  thousand 
corpses  were  left  on  the  field,  and  that  of  Artevelt 
was  recognised  in  the  midst  of  the  entire  column  of  his 
own  Citizens,  who  were  cut  off  to  a  man.  His  remains 
were  treated  with  indignity,  and  gibbeted  on  a  neigh- 
bouring tree.§ 

A  ransom  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  francs 
diverted  the  torrent  of  War  from  Bruges ;  but  Courtrai 
paid  dearly  for  the  trophies  which  it  retained  of  a  long- 
past  victory  ;  and  when  the  King  was  informed  that  the 
gilt  spurs  of  the  French  Knights  who  had  fallen  with 
Robert  of  Artois  were  still  suspended  in  one  of  its 
Churches,  he  condemned  the  unhappy  town  to  the 

*  Froissart,  cap.  419. 

•f-  There  were  in  all  threescore  English  Archers  in  the  Flemish 
army,  "  who  had  stolen  away  from  Calais,  thinking  to  have  more 
profit  by  Philippe  Dartnell."  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  419. 

J  "  The  strokes  on  the  hassenets  were  so  great,"  says  Froissart, 
"  that  no  man  could  hear  other  speak  for  noise.  I  heard  reported 
that  though  all  the  armourers  of  Paris  and  Brussels  had  been 
working  together,  they  could  not  have  made  so  great  a  noise."  cap. 
422.  Sir  Walter  Scott,  in  the  Notes  on  The  Field  of  Waterloo,  has 
given  a  statement  in  very  similar  language  respecting  that  great 
Battle :  "A  private  soldier  of  the  95th  Regiment  compared  the  sounds 
which  took  place  immediately  upon  the  British  Cavalry  mingling 
with  those  of  the  enerpv,  to  a  thousand  tinkers  at  work  mending  pots 
and  kettles."  A  thought  which  the  Poet  has  embodied : 
"  As  plies  the  Smith  his  clanging  trade, 
Against  the  cuirass  rang  the  blade." 

§  On  Artevelt's  body  no  wound  was  discovered,  "  whereby  he 
sh.nid  die,  but  it  was  judged  that  he  fell  in  a  little  dike,  and  a 
great  many  of  the  Gauntois  on  him,  whereby  he  was  pressed  to 
death."  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap,  423. 


flames:*  a  sentence  which  was  executed  in  cold  blood,  Annals  of 
and  with   all  possible  aggravation   of  horror,  after   the 
conquerors  had   been  quartered  fifteen  days  within  its 

walls. 

The  French  since  their  victory  had  been  unexpectedly 
slow  in  their  operations.     Ghent,  at  first  overwhelmed 
by  the  great   blow,  soon  recovered  much  of  its   former 
courage;  the  season  and  the  climate  generated  disease 
among  the  invaders ;  and  Charles,  moreover,  satisfied 
with  the  chastisement  which   he  had  already  inflicted  withdraw 
upon  more  distant  Rebels,  now  panted  to  avenge  himself from  Flan- 
upon  his  Capital,  of  whose  scarcely  concealed  disaffec-  ^er8* 
tion  he  had  received  undoubted  proof.     The  blood  which 
he  had  tasted  both  at  Rosbecque  and  at  Courtrai,  had 
inflamed  an  unnatural  thirst  for  more  copious  draughts  ; 
and  the  terrible  malady  which  afterwards  deprived  him 
of  Reason,  may  doubtless  be  traced  in  great  measure  to 
his  precocious  attainment  and  capricious  exercise  of  un- 
controlled Power. 

On  the  re-entry  of  Charles  to  his  Metropolis,  a 
severe  measure  of  punishment  was  exacted  from  the 
Citizens.  More  irritated  than  dismayed  at  a  display  of 
twenty  thousand  armed  men,  who  poured  out  to  meet 
him  in  a  very  warlike  guise  upon  his  approach  to  Mont- 
martre,  he  promptly  undertook  to  curb  their  sedition. 
Four  of  the  City  gates  were  thrown  down  ;  the  chains  Severities 
which  by  being  drawn  across  the  streets  at  night  inter-  *n  ^aris 
cepted  communication,  and  supplied  the  place  of  a  vigilant 
Police,  were  removed,  in  order  to  prevent  any  attempt 
at  barricades;  and  after  the  chief  inhabitants  had  been 
carefully  disarmed,  the  executioner  selected  his  victims. 
In  the  narrow  course  of  a  fortnight,  more  than  one  hun- 
dred of  the  most  considerable  Burgesses  suffered  on  the 
scaffold  ;t  and  when,  in  a  preconcerted  scene,  the  Princes 
of  the  Blood  bent  their  knees  before  the  throne  in  the 
Palace  Court,  in  which  the  great  mass  of  the  population, 
both  male  and  female,  had  been  assembled,  and  asked 
the  lives  of  the  remaining  Traitors  of  Paris,  it  was  only 
by  a  commutation  which  entailed  ruin  upon  the  offenders, 
that  their  lives  were  purchased.  Whole  properties  were 
demanded  in  fines,  and  the  almost  incredible  sum  of 
nine  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  florins  is  computed  to 
have  been  wrung  from  the  terrors  of  the  accused. 
Every  great  town  in  France  was  alarmed  and  impove- 
rished by  similar  menaces  and  confiscations  ;  and  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  ravenous  appetite  for  plunder  which  the 
King  and  his  adherents  manifested,  increased  by  that 
it  fed  on.} 

An  expedition,  which  was  singularly  perverted  from  Crusade  of 
its  original  object,  a"-ain  summoned  a  French  army  into  *ne  Urban- 

J  *  i cf o 

Flanders  before  the  close  of  this  year.  In  the  great 
Schism  of  the  Church,  Urban  VI.  employed  every  in- 
strument of  Spiritual  power  to  excite  temporal  oppo- 
sition against  his  Rival  Clement  ;§  and  so  ardent  was 

*  Froissart,  cap.  425.  A  clock  of  remarkable  construction, 
which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  appropriated  in  the  plunder  of 
Courtrai,  and  erected  at  Dijon,  still  exists  in  that  town. 

•}•  A  most  cruel  punishment  is  mentioned  by  Thomas  Walsing- 
ham  as  having  been  inflicted  on  this  occasion.  Eis  vero  qui  arma 
tulerant  contra  eum,  brachia  dextra  abscindi,  et  in  signum  opprobni 
sempiterni  ad  illorum  coUa  suspendi  fecit  ipsa  brachia  amputate. 
296. 

J  The  very  names  of  the  exactions  which  Froissart  enumerates 
inspire  terror ;  "  there  were  raised  up  subsidies,  gabelles,  aids, 
fouages,  (hearth-taxes,)  douziemes,  treiziemes,  and  all  other  such 
things,  and  also  all  the  plain  country  about  clean  rifled."  vol.  i. 
cap.  426. 

§  See  the  Bull  of  Urban  in  Thomas  Walsingharn,  p.  291. 
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the  zeal  which  England  manifested  in  his  behalf,  that  a 
tun  full  of  £old  and  silver  was  collected  in  the  several 
Dioceses,*  and  twenty  thousand  soldiers  engaged  in 
the  Holy  Service,  when  a  Crusade  was  preached  for  the 
overthrow  of  the  Antipope.  Two  enterprises  were  pro- 
jected with  this  force,  one  into  Spain,  the  other,  with 
which  we  are  at  present  concerned,  into  France ;  the 
Monarchs  of  those  Countries  being  reputed  the  most 
active  among  the  Clementines.  The  conduct  of  the 
French  expedition  was  intrusted  to  Sir  Henry  de  Spen- 
cer, Bishop  of  Norwich,  who  is  represented  as  being 
"  young  and  courageous  ;"  whose  sacred  function  was 
esteemed  peculiarly  applicable  to  the  charge  which  he 
undertook  ;  yet  who,  it  must  be  admitted,  throughout 
the  campaign,  exhibited  many  more  traits  of  the  free- 
booting  than  of  the  Episcopal  character.  No  sooner 
had  he  landed  at  Calais  with  about  five  hundred  lances 
and  thrice  as  many  other  soldiers,  than  he  proposed  to 
make  Flanders  the  immediate  seat  of  War ;  and  in  spite 
of  the  remonstrances  of  Sir  Hugh  Calverley,  a  noted 
English  "  Adventurer,"  (by  whom  he  had  been  joined, 
and' whose  habits  were  little  likely  to  make  him  fasti- 
dious,) that  the  Flemings  were  as  good  Urbanists  as 
themselves,  he  "  took  the  matter  hot  and  hasty,"  and 
persisted  in  his  design.  The  pretext  which  he  advanced 
was,  that  Flanders  was  a  conquered  Country,  virtually 
in  possession  of  the  French  King,  who  nowhere  else 
was  equally  vulnerable. 

Thus  resolved,  the  Bishop  took  Gravelines  by  assault, 
and  overran  the  greater  part  of  Maritime  Flanders, 
before  the  Earl,  who  was  in  another  part  of  his  do- 
minions, had  sufficiently  recovered  from  his  astonish- 
ment to  demand  explanation  of  this  inroad.  His  pro- 
test was  disregarded :  the  Bishop  refused  to  allow  his 
Envoys  a  free  passage  to  England  ;  and  in  reply  to  the 
declaration  that  all  Flanders  supported  Urban,  answered 
that  the  Duchess  of  Bar,  upon  whose  territory  he  was 
at  that  moment  encamped,  was  a  notorious  Clementine. 
A  tumultuary  force,  which  attempted  resistance  near 
Dunkirk,  was  overthrown  with  the  loss  of  five  thousand 
killed  ;t  and  the  English,  much  increased*  in  numbers 
by  the  reputation  of  their  success,  and  by  the  richness 
of  their  booty, J  undertook  the  siege  of  Ypres  in  con- 
junction with  a  force  from  Ghent,  which  now  admitted 
their  alliance. 

The  Earl  of  Flanders,  incapable  of  defending  his 
own  territories,  implored  aid  from  his  Son-in  law,  the 

*  Froissart,  vol.  i.  cap.  428.  A  very  large  proportion  of  this 
treasure  was  contributed  by  fanatical  women,  who  stripped  them. 
selves  of  their  ornaments  in  order  to  swell  the  subscription.  Cot- 
legerat  namque  dictut  Epiicoput  innumerabilem  et  incredibUem  turn- 
mam  pecuntce,  auri  et  argenti  atque  jocalium,  nwnilium,  annulorum, 
discorum,  peciarium,  cocliarium  et  aliorum  ornameittorum.  et  prtr- 
cipue  de  dominabus  et  aliis  mulieribui ;  nam  dicebatur  quod  untca 
domina  ei  contrtbuit  cli.  Et  tic  alia,  qua-darn  majut,  alia  minus. 
Henricus  Knyghton.  2671. 

f  Hen.  de  Knyghton  reduces  the  slaughter  to  three  thousand. 
Thomas  Walsingham  exaggerates  it  to  four  times  that  number, 
with  a  marvellous  addition  of  the  small  loss  of  the  Crusaders.  In- 
terfecti  sunt  autem  in  loco  pugneret  infuga  duodecim  millia  inimico- 
rum,  de  nostris  vero  tanlum  septem  viri  ceciderunt,  ut  cunctit  teculit 
eluceret  hanc  victoriam  de  caelis  fuitse  collaiam.  301.  He  esti- 
mates the  Crusaders  at  five  thousand  men,  their  opponents  at 
thirty  thousand,  and  he  accounts  for  the  very  disproportionate  loss  by 
stating  that  certain  aged  Recluses  had  verified  the  Poetical  ada,je, 

Da  requiem,  requietus  ager  bene  credita  redact. 

Namque  compertum  est  quosdam  ex  Jieligiosi*  tedecim  hominet  in 
ipso  co*flictu  peremisse ;  et  tanto  alias  in  fortitudine  preeceuittf, 
qiianto  constabat  eos  clattstralibus  otiis  diutivt  lenuisse  300 

t  Idem,  301,  302. 


Duke  of  Burgundy;  and  the  King  of  France  again 
took  the  Oriflamme,  and  advanced  upon  Arras  with 
twenty  thousand  men  at  arms  and  sixty  thousand  fan- 
tassins.  At  his  approach,  the  Bishop  of  Norwich,  of 
whom  after  the  tide  of  fortune  ceased  to  flow  we  hear 
but  little,  withdrew  to  Gravelines  ;  and  the  chief  brunt 
of  War  was  sustained  by  Sir  Hugh  Calverley;  who, 
notwithstanding  his  original  disapproval  of  the  ma- 
rauding enterprise,  conducted  himself  like  a  gallant 
Knight  throughout  all  its  dangers.  With  a  handful 
of  men,  he  repulsed  the  whole  French  army  from  Bruck- 
burgh,  a  town  defended  with  only  a  fosse  and  a  palisade. 
The  French  engines  discharged  lighted  projectiles  upon 
the  thatched  roofs  and  fired  them  in  more  than  forty 
places,  but  the  English,  after  a  severe  day's  fighting, 
remained  masters  of  their  walls.  The  next  day's  assault 
might  have  been  fatal,  but  for  the  happy  interference 
of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  who  prevailed  upon  Charles  to 
accept  a  Capitulation,  in  which  the  English,  sorely 
against  his  will,  insisted  that  the  men  of  Ghent  should 
be  included. 

The  invaders  were  allowed  to  re-embark  with  their 
arms  and  baggage  ;  and  the  vengeance  of  the  French, 
disappointed  of  a  nobler  quarry,  was  exhausted  on  the 
miserable  inhabitants  of  Bruckburgh.  The  Bretons,  in 
particular,  manifested  displeasure  at  their  Duke's  media- 
tion, and  they  burned  and  pillaged  mercilessly.  Ye. 
whatever  might  be  the  sufferings  of  the  Laity,  it  is  plain 
that  the  Flemish  Ecclesiastics  had  learned  experience  from 
former  disasters  ;  and  that  they  knew  in  what  manner 
an  armed  plunderer  could  most  successfully  be  repelled. 
When  "  a  villain"  leaped  upon  the  Altar  at  St.  John's 
Church,  and  endeavoured  to  pick  out  a  jewel  from  the 
head  of  an  Iimige  of  our  Lady,  the  Image  turned  her 
hack  upon  the  robber,  who  fell  from  the  Altar,  and 
"  died  a  shameful  death."  At  the  same  moment  the 
Bells,  the  ropes  of  which  were  coiled  up  on  high  far 
above  all  human  reach,  rang  out  a  most  terrific  peal 
which  scared  away  his  companions  in  iniquity.  "  This," 
affirms  Froissart,  "  was  a  true  thing;  and  many  men 
witnessed  the  miracle."* 

The  French  retired  from  Flanders  immediately  after 
the  departure  of  the  English,  and  conferences  were 
opened  at  Lelinghen  t  in  the  hope  of  Peace,  but  the 
Negotiation  proved  difficult,  and  ended  only  in  a  Truce. 
The  chief  obstacle  regarded  the  disposal  of  the  Ghenters, 
upon  whose  admission  as  Principals  the  English  felt 
bound  in  honour  to  insist,  and  whom  the  Earl  of 
Flanders  continued  to  regard  with  implacable  resent- 
ment as  the  chief  Rebels  against  his  Government.  The 
opportune  death  of  the  Earl,  which  is  confidently  at- 
tributed,  on  sound  authority,  to  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  with  whom  he  was  engaged  in  violent  personal 
altercation  on  this  disputed  question,!  removed  all  bar- 
riers to  the  Truce,  in  which  Ghent  was  comprehended 
on  one  side,  Scotland  and  Castile  on  the  other. 

Philippe  of  Burgundy,  in  right  of  his  wife,  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Fiefs  of  his  deceased  Father-in-law  ; 
but  Ghent,  still  coveting  independence,  refused  to  ac- 
knowledge its  new  Lord,  and  relied  upon  England 

*  Vol.  i.  cap.  442. 

f  Between  Calais  and  Boulogne. 

I  M.  de  Sismondi,  Hilt,  dei  Francait,  x.  432.  has  unhesita- 
tingly adopted  this  statement  from  Meyer,  the  Flemish  Annalist, 
liv.  xiii.  200.  Froissart  contents  himself  with  a  detailed  account 
of  the  Earl's  obsequy,  vol.  i.  cap.  443.  But  he  might  have  found  it 
hazardous  to  have  examined  the  question  too  closely 
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for  assistance.  Charles  therefore  determined  to  renew 
the  war  with  more  than  former  vigour  on  the  expiration 
of  the  Truce  ;  and  three  armies  were  accordingly  directed 
at  one  moment  against  the  English,  in  Guienne,in  Scot- 
land, and  in  Flanders  respectively.  In  the  first  of  these 
enterprises  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  commanded,  was 
successful  ;  the  garrisons  which  he  attacked  were  few 
and  weak,  and  for  the  most  part  were  put  to  the  sword. 
The  miserable  poverty  and  wildness  which  marked  the 
Scots  of  the  XlVth  Century,  appears  to  have  astonished 
and  disgusted  Jean  de  Vienne,  to  whom  the  second  at- 
tempt was  confided,*  and  after  a  few  weeks  foray  in  the 
English  Northern  Counties,  he  re-embarked  on  the  ap- 
proach of  Richard  II.,  leaving  the  Capital  of  his  allies 
(if  the  collection  of  wooden  hovels  of  which  Edinburgh 
then  consisted  deserves  that  name)  to  be  sacked  in  reprisal. 

The  personal  efforts  of  Charles  were  reserved  for  the 
establishment  of  his  Uncle  in  Flanders,  and  so  enraged 
was  he  upon  receiving  intelligence  of  an  attempt  upon 
the  town  of  Damme,  which  the  Ghenters  had  succeeded 
in  capturing,  that  he  quitted  his  bride,  Isabelle  of  Bava- 
ria, on  the  eighth  day  after  their  marriage,  having 
vowed  never  to  return  until  the  lost  town  should  again 
be  in  his  possession.  Within  six  weeks,  he  fulfilled  his 
engagement,  and  slaked  his  vengeance  in  the  blood  of 
the  Flemings.  But  it  was  more  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  to  regain  his  Fief  by  negotiation, 
than  after  it  had  been  ruined  by  the  sword.  Having 
persuaded  the  King  of  France,  therefore,  to  withdraw,  he 
tendered  concessions  to  the  Citizens  of  Ghent,  and  by 
confirming  their  ancient  Charters,  and  by  giving  pledges 
for  a  general  amnesty,  he  was  in  return  acknowledged  by 
the  Flemings  at  Tournai  as  their  rightful  Lord. 

The  invasion  of  England  was  a  project  requiring  far 
more  arduous  preparation  than  had  been  directed  to 
the  Flemish  Wars,  and  Charles  ardently  embraced  the 
design  at  a  moment  at  which  the  absence  of  John  of 
Gaunt  in  Castile,  had  deprived  the  hostile  Kingdom  of 
her  bravest  soldier  and  her  soundest  counsellor.  Not 
satisfied  with  the  contemplation  of  a  brilliant  victory 
which  might  cripple  their  foe  and  secure  an  advanta- 
geous Peace,  the  Nobles  of  France  meditated  the  entire 
subjugation  of  the  haughty  Islanders;  they  "reckoned 
none  otherwise  amongst  themselves  when  they  spake 
together,  but  that  the  Realm  of  England  should  all  have 
been  lost  and  exiled  without  recovery,  and  all  the  men, 
women,  and  children  therein  slain  and  taken  and  carried 
into  France  in  servitude."  Froissart,  whose  words  we 
are  employing,  appears  overpowered  in  his  endeavours 
to  describe  the  "  great  apparel"  which  was  made  for 
this  expedition.  Taxes  and  talliages  to  so  burdensome 
an  extent,  that  "  for  one  hundred  years  before  there  were 
none  such  seen,"  were  assessed  throughout  the  King- 
dom ;  "  the  rich  men  gave  up  a  third  and  fourth  part  of 
their  goods,  and  many  paid  more  than  they  were  worth 
beside  to  furnish  the  war."  During  six  months  the  in- 
habitants of  the  coast  "  did  nothing  else  but  grind  corn 
and  bake  biscuit."  Ships  were  taken  up  in  every  port 
"  from  Seville  to  Prussia,"  and  stores  of  all  kinds  arrived 
so  plentifully  in  Flanders  "  that  in  time  to  come  it  could 
not  be  believed  but  by  them  that  saw  it."  Lords, 
Knights,  Squires,  and  men  of  war  were  written  unto  in 
far  Countries  and  desired  to  come  and  serve  the  King  in 
his  Journey,  "  as  out  of  Savoy,  Almayne,  and  from  the 
Sun  going  down  to  the  land  of  the  Earl  of  Armynack." 


*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  3 


VOL.  XII. 


"  I  trow  sithe  God  created  the  World,  there  was  never  Annals  of 
seen  so  many  great  ships  together  as  were  that  year  at  Frauce- 
Sluys  and  Blankenburgh,"  "  for  in  September  there  were 
counted  in  the  harbour  of  the  former  Port  alone  one 
thousand  two  hundred  and  eighty-seven  vessels.  Whoso 
had  seen  the  turmoil  and  labour  in  charging  these  ships 
with  their  cargoes,  "  if  he  had  been  sick,  I  think  he 
would  have  clean  forgotten  all  pain."  Nor  was  it  only 
on  munitions  of  War  that  treasure  was  expended,  much 
was  lavished  in  gorgeous  show  and  luxury.  "  Gold  and 
silver  was  no  more  spared  than  though  it  had  rained  out 
of  the  clouds,  or  scummed  out  of  the  sea."  "  They 
made  banners,  pennons,  standards  of  silk  so  goodly,  it 
was  marvellous  to  behold,  and  painted  the  masts  of  their 
ships,  from  the  one  end  to  the  other,  glystering  with  gold 
and  devices  and  arms."  The  Lord  of  Tremouille  dis- 
bursed more  than  two  thousand  francs  in  this  rich  gar- 
nishing of  his  ship.  How  simple  and  how  expressive 
is  the  short  commentary  subjoined!  "And  the  poor 
People  of  the  Realm  paid  for  all,  for  the  taillages  there 
were  so  great  to  furnish  this  voyage,  that  they  that  were 
most  rich  sorrowed  for  it,  and  the  poor  fled  for  it."' 

But  the  most  extraordinary  work  ever  constructed  to  The  Wood- 
accornpany  the  march  of  an  army  ;  one  which  even  the  en  Town, 
insane  pride  and  profusion  of  the  Persian  Kings  would 
perhaps  have  regarded  as  chimerical,  was  a  port- 
able town,  which  the  Constable  de  Clisson  undertook  to 
provide  in  Bretagne.  It  consisted  of  a  huge  square  of 
jointed  framework,  presenting  fronts  each  of  which  mea- 
sured three  thousand  paces  in  length  ;  entire  houses 
were  ranged  within  its  circuit,  surrounding  a  fortress  in 
which  were  to  be  established  the  Royal  quarters.  The 
whole  fabric  was  easily  put  together  or  taken  to  pieces 
every  day  in  a  few  hours,  and  when  ready  for  embarka- 
tion formed  the  burden  of  seventy-two  transports.* 

About  the  middle  of  August,  Charles  took  leave  of  his 
Queen  and  the  Ladies  of  the  Court,  having  vowed 
solemnly  after  a  Mass  in  N<5tre  Dame  that  he  would 
never  re-enter  Paris  till  he  had  made  a  descent  upon 
England.  The  progress  of  his  hosts  spread  desolation 
over  the  districts  which  they  traversed,  and  when  he  Distress ^oc- 
arrived  at  Arras  "  the  country  was  clean  eaten  up  ;  no- 
thing  was  left  abroad,  but  it  was  taken  without  paying,  march. 
so  that  the  poor  countrie  people  that  had  gathered 
together  their  corn,  had  nothing  left  them  but  straw,  and 
if  they  spake  thereof  they  were  beaten  or  slain.  When 
they  saw  their  goods  taken  and  spent  away,  and  durst 
not  speak  there  against,  they  cursed  between  their  teeth, 
saying,  '  Go  into  England  or  to  the  Devil,  and  never 
return  again  !' " 

Meantime,  in  England,  no  preparations  for  defence  Patriotic 

were  omitted.     The  several  ports  and  havens  were  stored  ^ellnf?8  in 

tnglanu. 

*  It  is  thus  described  by  Knyghton.  Rex  Franciee  fecerat  quert 
dam  palum  mires  structures  cum  titrnbus  et  mumtionibus,  quern 
palum  secum  vekerent,  et  intratd  ttrrd  Angliee  quasi  in  tribus  koris 
super  terrain,  mirabile  diclu,  engtrent.  El  dictbatur  continere  in 
circuitu  quasi  spatium  septem  leucarum  de  mensurd  terrce  Angtia: 
2679.  The  account  given  by  Thomas  of  Walsingham  is  more 
diffuse.  Rex  Franciee  quendam  murum  ligneum  spissum  aique 
densum  jussit  fieri,  altitudinis  viginti  pedum,  qui  semper  ad  diiodecim 
passus  haberet  turrem  capacem  decem  hominum,  quee  foret  a/tior  sub- 
jecto  muro  per  decem  pedes  :  quern  murum,  ut  fertur,  erigere  j>rce- 
finivit  in  loco  ubi  appltcaturui  erat,  ut  per  murum  defenderetur  a 
sagittis  et  suos  gunnarios  protegeret  nostralibus  piagas  hombtles  Ulu- 
turus,  et  dim  opus  esset  suum  earenitum  revocare  posset  ultra  mun 
ambitum,  ubi  et  fessi  quiescere  et  saucii  recreari  vaUrcnt.  Habebut 
murus  illc,prout  ferebatur,  in  longitudme  tria  millia  passuum,  et  erat 
ditpotitut  turributjirmis  et  crebris,  ut  prafertur.  323. 
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History,  and  garrisoned  ;  beacons  were  erected  on  all  eminences 
near  the  coast  ;  for  the  greater  safety  of  London,  Ro- 
chester bridge  was  broken  down  ;  and  a  plan  of  opera- 
tions was  devised,  which  could  scarcely  have  failed  of 
eventual  success.  The  French  were  to  be  allowed  to 
land,  and  even  to  advance  three  or  four  days'  march  into 
the  Country  ;  an  attack  was  then  to  be  made  upon  their 
fleet  ;  and  if  that  could  be  mastered,  it  was  calculated 
that  want  of  provisions,  and  the  weakness  resulting 
from  perpetual  skirmishes,  in  which,  without  any  regular 
battle,  they  were  to  be  "  harried  and  kept  waking,"  would 
soon  effectually  destroy  the  invaders.  There  were  ready 
for  the  field  one  hundred  thousand  Archers  and  ten 
thousand  men  at  arms.  But  above  all,  notwithstanding 
the  grievous  financial  pressure,  so  that  many  a  man  sor- 
rowed long  after,  there  was  a  spirit  animating  the  popu- 
lation at  large  which  neither  menace  nor  actual  suffering 
could  impair.  The  Commons  saw  that  taxation  was 
needful,  and  although  more  than  two  millions  of  florins 
were  required  from  them,  they  said,  "  It  is  not  against 
reason  though  we  be  taxed  now,  and  to  give  of  our 
goods  to  Knights  and  Squires  to  defend  their  heritages 
and  ours."  The  Prelates  and  Men  of  the  Church 
made  Processions  in  every  town  and  city,  three  or  four 
times  a  week,  humbling  themselves  in  their  hearts,  and  be- 
seeching God  in  great  devotion,  with  prayers  and  orisons, 
to  deliver  them  from  peril  ;  and  "  the  light  companions, 
in  comforting  of  themselves  and  of  them  that  were 
abashed,  said,  '  Let  these  Frenchmen  come  !  there  shall 
not  one  tail  of  them  return  again  into  France  !'  "* 
Delay  of  But  the  courage  thus  manifested  at  the  outset  was  not 
the  Duke  of  to  be  put  to  the  extreme  test.  While  Charles  awaited 
Berri.  the  completion  of  his  gathering  at  Sluys  the  year  wore 
on,  and  the  Duke  of  Berri,  who  had  spoken  fairly,  but 
"  who  had  no  great  appetite  to  go  into  England,"  was 
still  tarrying  behind.  The  time  passed,  and  the  days 
shortened  and  began  to  be  foul  and  cold  and  the  nights 
long.  But,  notwithstanding  repeated  summonses  from 
the  King,  and  assurances  that  nothing  else  wa^s  wanting 
but  his  presence,  the  Winter  season  was  sore  come  on 
before  the  Duke  quitted  Paris,  and  even  then  when  he 
rode  forward  it  was  but  by  small  journeys. 

The  Constable,  either  impatient  of  delay,  or  supposing 

that  the  King  had  already  embarked,  sailed  from  the 

Sept.29.      coast  of  B  re  tagne  about  Michaelmas  with  his  wooden 

town  and  a  large  division  of  soldiers.    A  fair  wind  soon 

carried  him  to  the  mouth  of  the  Thames  ;  but  off  Margate 

Part  of  the  his   Fleet  was  dispersed  by  a  storm,  seven  ships  were 

Frenchfleet  taken  in  Zealand,  and  three  or  four  "  laden  with  part  of 

captured,     the  closure  of  timber"  were  driven  into  the  Thames, 

and  captured  with  all  their  masters,  carpenters,  aud  arti- 

ficers, to  the  great  joy  of  the  Londoners  and  the  King; 

who  ordered  the  fragments  of  his  trophy  to  be  set  up  in 

the  neighbourhood  of  Winchelsea.t     De  Clisson  him- 

self, after  much  difficulty,  made  the  harbour  of  Sluys, 

and  surprised  and  mortified  Charles  by  intelligence  of 

his  disaster.     The  Flemings  began  to  suspect  that  the 

expedition  would  be  abandoned  ;  and  smarting  under 

both  immediate  suffering  and  the  remembrance  of  the  de- 

feat at  Rosebecque,  they  showed  unequivocal  symptoms 

of  restlessness,  and  "  were  ready  for  wagging  of  a  rush 

to  make  debate  and  strife."     "And   alwaies  the   time 

Froissart,  cap.  49.  56. 
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wooden  fabric,  was  an  outlawed  Englishman.  322. 


passed,  and  the  Winter  approached,  and  the  Lords  lay    Annals  of 
there  in  great  cold  and  peril."  France. 

December  had  commenced  before  the  Duke  of  Berri 
arrived  at  Sluys,  and  after  some  days  wasted  under  pre- 
text of  examining  the  condition  of  the  armament,  and  a 
brief  further  dissembling,  he  openly  protested  against  per- 
mitting the  expedition  to  sail  at  so  unfavourable  a  sea* 
son.  Since  the  most  part  of  the  Realm  was  set  upon 
it,  he  himself,  indeed,  he  said,  and  his  fair  Brother  of 
Burgundy  were  ready  to  undertake  the  enterprise  ;  but  ment  Of  the 
he  was  far  from  counselling  that  the  King,  "  who  in  a  expedition. 
manner  was  but  a  child,"  should  be  a  party  to  it. 
Charles  evinced  much  personal  courage,  and  seemed 
resolved  to  persevere  ;  but  the  advice  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri  prevailed,  and  the  Lords  and  their  companies  were 
dismissed  on  an  engagement  to  re-assemble  in  the  follow- 
ing March  and  April.  "  This  breaking  up  of  the  voyage 
cost  the  Realm  of  France  100,000  franks  thirty  times 
told,"*  greatly  displeased  the  King,  and  sent  away  many 
of  his  noblest  followers  evil  content. 

The  defeat  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  ill-advised  and  am-  Death  of 
bitious  Italian  expedition  and  his  subsequent  death,  the  Duke 
occasioned,  doubtless,  in  great  measure,  by  the  acuteness  of  Anjou, 
of  his  mortification,  belongs  to  another  part  of  our  nar- 
rative. Charles  of  Durazzo,  his  successful  competitor, 
did  not  long  survive  to  enjoy  his  triumph,  and  the  South 

of  Italy  was  left  a  prey  to  the  most  frightful  anarchy.  °f  Charles 

.1      T»  .  *•  .,     ,  ,    r    of  Durazzo, 

One  other  Prince,  who  has  recently  been  unnoticed  in 

our  story,  but  who  in  a  former  stage  maintained  in  it  a 
post  of  much  note,  although  of  little  honour,  terminated 
his  life  and  his  crimes  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
upon  which  we  are  now  entering.     Charles  Le  Mauvais, 
stripped  of  all  authority  in  France  and   reduced  to  his 
territory  of  Navarre,  is  accused  of  having  once  again  de- 
signed to  remove  the  King  and  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
by  poison.     An  agent  convicted  on   this   charge   was 
executed  in  Paris,  and  the  death  of  the  King  of  Navarre 
himself  by  a  fearful  and  unparalleled  accident, was  ascribed  H1.^  °f  tj16 
by  many  contemporaries,  and  has  been  so  even  by  later  Navarre. 
writers,  to  a  retributive  judgment.     He  is  said  to  have  Jan.  1. 
been  burned  miserably  in  his  bed  by  the  carelessness      A.  D. 
of  a  servant,  and  to  have  lingered  during  fifteen  days  in      1387. 
unspeakable  agony.f 

The  project  of  invading  England  was  renewed  in  the  Fresh  pro- 
Spring,   and  armaments  were  prepared  atTreguier  and  ject  of  in- 
Harfleur.   The  former  of  these  expeditious  was  intrusted  vaslon 
to   the  Constable  De  Clisson,  and  it  was  frustrated  by 
the  eagerness  with  which  he  pursued  his  long-cherished, 
although  dissembled,  enmity  against  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne.     A  Son  of  Charles  of  Blois,  De  Montfbrt's  early 
rival  for   his  Duchy,  still  survived,    after   thirty-three 
years  of  captivity  in  England  ;  and  De  Clisson,  with  the 


*  Froissart,  voL  ii.  cap.  61. 

t  This  story,  recounted  with  much  particularity  by  Froissart,  vol. 
ii.  cap.  116.  and  very  generally  adopted,  appears  to  be  discredited  by 
M.  de  Sismondi,  Hitt.  de  Franfait,  xi.  489.  Mezeray  increases  the 
horror  of  Charles's  reputed  fate  by  adding  that  the  sheets  in  which 
he  was  wrapped,  and  which  caught  fire,  were  steeped  in  spirits  of 
wine  and  brimstone,  pour  confurtrr  *a  chaleur  naturette  affoiblie 
par  set  debauches.  Akrtgt  Chron.m.  135.  He  diminishes  the  time 
of  his  suffering,  however,  to  three  days.  Froissart  speaks  of  the 
Prince's  debauched  habits,  aud  describes  him  as  "trembling  with 
cold  "  from  a  fever,  produced,  as  it  seems,  by  an  excess  little  befitting 
his  threescore  years  ;  but  to  apply  damp,  sheets  to  the  body  of  a 
man  trembling  with  cold  on  any  account,  appears  a  remedy  little 
likely  to  promote  his  cure.  Villaret  adopts  the  marvellous,  and 
moralizes  over  it  through  the  greater  part  of  two  quarto  pages,  vi. 
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intention  of  resuscitating  the  extinguished  contest  for  the 
Fief  of  Bretagne,  in  order  to  secure  the  aggrandizement 
of  his  own  Family,  negotiated  the  ransom  of  this  prisoner 
as  a  husband  for  one  of  his  daughters.  The  intrigue 
became  known  to  De  Montfort,  who,  concealing  his  dis- 
covery, entrapped  the  Constable,  under  the  pretence  of 
showing  him  his  newly  erected  Castle  FHermine  near 
Vannes  ;  and  having  secured  him  in  its  keep,  gave  or- 
ders for  his  execution.*  The  fidelity  and  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Constable's  Brother-in-law,  the  Sieur  de 
Laval,  prevented  this  extreme  outrage,  and  De  Clisson 
was  at  length  released  upon  the  abandonment  of  certain 
forts,  and  the  promised  payment  of  a  large  sum  of 
money.  But  his  confinement  had  been  sufficiently  long 
to  interrupt  the  warlike  equipment  which  he  was  super- 
intending, and  before  he  could  throw  himself  at  the  feet 
of  the  King  in  Paris  and  demand  vengeance  upon  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  orders  had  been  issued  for  the  aban- 
donment of  all  further  preparations  against  England. 

Charles  was  indignant  at  the  affront  which  had  been 
in  some  measure  offered  to  himself  by  the  treatment  of 
his  Constable.  But  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of  Bur- 
gundy were  little  inclined  to  espouse  the  quarrel  of  De 
Clisson  whom  they  secretly  hated,  and  they  succeeded 
in  promoting  an  apparent  reconciliation.  De  Montfort 
agreed  to  a  compromise  of  the  stipulated  ransom  ;  in  the 
following  year,  at  the  persuasion  and  under  the  safe- 
guard of  the  Royal  Uncles,  he  visited  Paris  and  per- 
formed homage  before  Charles  for  his  Fief;  and  the 
ceremony  was  so  arranged  as  to  dispense  with  the 
assistance  of  both  the  Constable  and  of  his  Son-in-law, 
whose  redemption  from  England  was  then  completed, 
and  who,  on  receiving  the  hand  of  Margaret  de  Clisson, 
had  assumed  the  title  of  Count  of  Penthievre. 

The  ascendency  of  the  King'sUncles,  however.was  soon 
to  decline.  In  a  War  provoked  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
whichCharles  inarched  in  person  to  conduct,  and  which  was 
undertaken  more  on  account  of  the  interests  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  than  those  of  France  itself,  that  Prince 
refused  to  allow  the  passage  of  troops  through  Flanders 
and  Brabant.  In  the  circuit  which  it  was  consequently 
necessary  that  the  French  army  should  make  by  pene- 
trating from  Champagne  through  the  Forest  of  Ardennes 
and  Luxemburg,  great  toil  and  privation  were  endured. 
Fatigue,  adverse  weather,  and  frequent  ambuscades  of 
the  enemy,  contributed  largely  to  diminish  its  numbers, 
and  Charles,  without  crossing  the  frontier  of  Gueldres, 
•was  glad  to  accept  a  Treaty  which  saved  him  from  the  dis- 
honour of  an  actual  defeat.  The  whole  Kingdom,  which 
before  was  groaning  under  the  severity  and  exactions  of 
the  Royal  Dukes,  now  loudly  exclaimed  against  thei  r  inca- 
pacity also,  which  had  compromised  the  glory  of  France. 
The  King,  already  approaching  his  twenty-first  year, 
felt  that  he  had  reigned  long  enough  under  tutorage. 
Some  ancient  members  of  his  Father's  Cabinet  still 
maintained  influence  over  him  ;  and  by  their  advice  he 
summoned  a  Grand  Council  at  Rheims,  and  commis- 
sioned the  Cardinal  of  Laon  to  recommend  that  he  would 
for  the  future  take  charge  of  his  own  Government. 
Charles  in  reply  declared  that  he  accepted  the  advice ; 
thanked  his  Uncles  for  the  care  which  they  had  bestowed 
upon  his  education,  and  with  which  they  had  hitherto 
administered  his  Kingdom ;  and  protested  that  in  re- 

*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  83.  See  also  all  the  particulars  of  De 
Clisson's  feud  with  De  Montfort  w«il  digested  in  the  Vth  Book  of 
Daru's  Hist,  de  Bretagne. 


lieving  them  from  official  toil  and  anxiety  hereafter,  he  Annals  of 
should  still  rely  upon  their  advice,  and  regard  them  with     France. 
undiminished  affection.     The  Dukes,  who  were  taken 
by  surprise,  dared  not  refuse  assent;  but  the  sudden 
death  of  the  Cardinal  of  Laon,  who  died  by  poison  before 
the  Assembly  broke  up  from  Rheims,  sufficiently  attested 
the    deep     resentment    which     his     proposition    had 
awakened.* 

This  political  change  was  regarded  with  great  joy  by  j0y 
the  suffering  People,  and  the  most  eager  hope  of  im-  disgrace  of 
provement  in  the  National  condition  appears  to  have  the  King's 
been  excited  through  France.     The    King  was  in  (he  Uncles. 
full  spring-  tide  of  youth,  and  possessed  many  of  those 
personal  qualities  which  are  calculated  to  generate  po- 
pularity.    As  yet,  the  defects  of  his  early  training,  and 
the  vices   necessarily  resulting  from  general  and   un- 
checked indulgence,  had  not  found  opportunity  for  de- 
velopement;   and  the  universal  voice,  gladly  attributing 
all  past   calamity  to   the  misgovernment   of    the   dis- 
carded Rulers,  was  equally  loud  in  proclaiming  antici 
pations  of  future  happiness  from  a  regenerated  Cabinet. 
The  first  measure   of  the   new  Council    strengthened 
these  hopes  ;  and  as  no  diminution  of  imposts  could  be 
effected  during  the  continuance  of  War  with  England, 
much  satisfaction  was  expressed,  when  Conferences  were 
opened   for  negotiation    with  that   Power.     Notwith-  Truce  with 
standing  an  equal  necessity  for  Peace  was  felt  by  each  England 
Nation,   vexatious   obstacles  were   allowed  to    impede  prolonged. 
its  definitive  conclusion  ;  and  the  Diplomatists  separated 
after  having  agreed  upon  a  Truce,  which  was  to  suspend 
hostilities  for  the  long  term  of  eight  and  thirty  months. 

It  soon,  however,  became  evident  that  this  relief  from  Luxury  and 
a  harassing  and  expensive  War  was  not  to  lessen  the  extrava- 
overwhelming  burdens  under  which  France  was  labour-  Ranee  of  the 
ing  ;  and  the  sums  hitherto  appropriated  to  military  ex-     n^* 
penditure  were  now  diverted  by  the  prodigality  of  the 
Court   to  displays   of  empty  pageantry.     When  every 
obvious  occasion  for  festivity  had  been  exhausted,  in- 
vention was  ransacked  to  furnish  pretexts  by  which  the 
King's  inordinate  passion  for  spectacle  might  be  grati- 
fied.     Thus,   although    the   admission   of   the   young 
Princesf  of  Anjou  to  Knighthood  was  legitimately  ac-  May  1. 
companied  by  a  magnificent  Tournament,  and  the  nup-  Sept.  17. 
tials  of  the  King's  Brother,  the  Duke  of  Touraine,J  with 
Valentinia,  a  daughter  of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti, 
demanded   a    brilliant   celebration  ;    it    could    not   be 
deemed  otherwise  than  preposterous  to  renew  a  funeral 
solemnity  for  Du  Guesclin,  who  had  died  in  the  preceding 
reign,  nine  years  before  ;  or  to  decree  that  the  Queen,  Aug.  22. 
who  had  passed  the  greater  time  since  her  marriage  in 
Paris,  should  now  make  a  public  entry  into  that  city. 
The  King,  who  was  debarred  by  etiquette  from  assisting 
in  the  last-named  Procession,  mingled  in  disguise  with 
the  crowd  as  a  spectator  ;  he  was  mounted  on  the  same 
horse  behind  the  Grand  Steward  of  the  Queen's  House- 
hold, and  he  is  reported  to  have  been  much  amused  by 
the  efforts  of  the  officers  who  marshalled  the  show,  and 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  rank  of  the  intruder, 
to  keep  him  from   pressing  too  closely  upon  its  line  of 
passage. 

A  Progress  in  the  Southern  Provinces  which  occupied 
the  Autumn  and  Winter  of  1389  was  conducted  witft 

*  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francis,  torn.  xi.  p.  538.  and  the  authori- 
ties  there  given.     Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  150. 

i  Louis  and  Charles,  sons  of  the  late  Duke,  ot  whom  the  for 
mer  continued  his  Father's  contest  for  the  Crown  of  Sicily. 

1  Louis  afterwards  Duke  of  Orleans. 
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extravagant  pomp,  and  exhioited  scenes  of  the  most  dis- 
solute licentiousness.  It  was  at  the  close  of  this  expe- 
dition that  the  King  and  his  Brother  cf  Touraine  dis- 
tinguished themselves  by  an  unprincely  feat,  which 
would  scarcely  find  excuse  even  it"  the  parties  had  filled 
a  much  less  exalted  station.  That  one  of  them  who 
should  reach  Paris  first  fromMoutpellier  or  from  Dijon, 
(l)oth  towns  have  been  named.)  was  to  be  the  winner 
of  five  thousand  francs ;  and  each  of  the  wagerers  taking 
horse  and  accompanied  by  not  more  than  a  single  at- 
tendant, rode  post  as  for  his  life.  The  Duke  arrived  a 
few  hours  before  his  competitor,  having  accomplished  one 
hundred  and  fifty  leagues  in  four  days  and  a  quarter  * 

Everywhere  during  the  Progress  loud  complaints  had 
been  addressed  to  the  King  respecting  the  mal-adminis- 
tration  of  the  Duke  of  Berri  in  Languedoc ;  and  his 
first  act  on  returning  to  his  Capital  was  tv>  displace  his 
Uncle  from  the  Government  which  he  had  abused. 
The  successor  whom  he  appointed  was  poisoned  in  a 
few  weeks  after  his  entrance  upon  office  ;  and  great  pains 
were  taken  to  connect  that  most  suspicious  death  with 
the  jealousy  which  the  new  Governor  had  excited  among 
the  Dominicans  by  opposing  them  in  a  Religious  con- 
troversy. 

The  inroads  of  the  Barbary  Corsairs  had  long  occa- 
sioned grievous  distress  to  the  Mediterranean  Ports, 
and  the  Genoese,  taking  advantage  of  the  Truce  be- 
tween England  and  France,  solicited  aid,  especially 
from  the  latter  Country,  to  attack  the  marauders  in  their 
strong  City  of  Tunis.  Ships,  stores,  twelve  thousand 
cross-bowmen,  and  eight  thousand  other  soldiers  were 
(o  b1^  provided  by  the  Italians  ;  but  they  needed  a  Com- 
mander of  brilliant  name,  and  a  band  of  experienced 
Leaders  by  whom  they  might  be  officered.  The  Duke 
of  Touraine,  who  was  "  young  and  lusty,  and  likely  to 
conquer  honour,"  was  eager  to  engage  in  the  enterprise, 
but  he  was  peremptorily  forbidden  by  the  King,  who 
selected  his  maternal  Uncle,  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  for 
"  the  sovereign  and  chief  Captain."  None  but  gentle- 
men were  enrolled  in  the  company,  and  fourtfeen  hun- 
dred Knights  and  Squires  having  assembled  at  Genoa, 
embarked  about  Midsummer.  "  Great  pleasure  it  was 
to  behold  their  departing,  and  to  see  their  standards 
and  pennons  waving  in  the  wind  and  shining  against 
the  sun,  and  to  hear  the  trumpets  and  clarions  sounding 
in  the  air  with  other  minstrelsy."  The  fleet  was  exposed 
to  much  danger  from  a  storm  in  the  Gulf  of  Lyons,  but 
it  made  the  Coast  of  Africa  without  loss.  There,  the 
deeds  of  "  the  Christian  men"  and  of  the  Saracens,  and 
the  many  brave  feats  of  arms  which  a  young  Knight 
"  called  Agadinger  Dolyferne,"  performed  on  "  a  ready 
and  light  horse,"  whose  movements  were  so  swift  that 
he  seemed  to  fly  in  the  air  ;  and  how  his  valour  was  dis- 
played, "  for  that  he  loved  entirely  the  King  of  Tunis's 
daughter,  named  the  Lady  Azala ;"  are  themes  which 
furnish  materials  well  adapted  to  the  Chivalrous  taste  of 
Froissart.t  But  the  expedition  in  its  results  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  others  of  a  similar  character.  Heat, 
drought,  and  disease  thinned  the  Christian  ranks ; 
repulse  in  each  of  four  assaults  directed  against  Tunis, 

*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  165.  who  reports  Montpellier  as  the 
starting  place ;  but  M.  de  Sismondi,  xi.  377.  on  the  authority  of 
the  Historian  of  Languedoc,  substitutes  Dijon. 

t  Vol.  ii.  cap.  171.  See  especially  the  legend  of  the  angelic 
"  company  of  Ladies  and  Damosels  all  in  white  colour,"  who  with 
the  assistance  of  the  Genoese  Dog,  who  never  acknowledged  any 
master  saved  the  Christian  host  from  a  surprise  at  night. 


and  the  loss  of  sixty  Knights  and  of  a  proportionate  num-  Annals  of 
ber  of  soldiers  of  inferior  quality,  in  a  nominal  victory,  France- 
undeceived  the  invaders  regarding  the  military  qualifi- 
cation of  an  enemy  over  whom  they  had  long  obstinately 
continued  to  anticipate  an  easy  conquest.  After  an  in- 
vestment of  more  than  sixty  days,  the  adventurers  per- 
ceiving that  they  "  had  little  winning  or  advantage," 
began  to  contemplate  with  reasonable  apprehension  the 
advance  of  the  season,  and  the  probability  of  being  com- 
pelled to  winter  without  adequate  supplies  in  the  face  of 
an  active  enemy,  on  remote  and  barren  sands.  The 
Duke  of  Bourbon  accordingly  determined  upon  return, 
sorely  to  the  discontent  of  the  Genoese;  and  the  Chris- 
tian host  "  took  the  sea  in  the  sight  of  the  Saracens," 
accompanied  by  a  very  different  minstrelsy  from  that 
which  distinguished  their  first  embarkation.  The  In- 
fidels testified  their  triumph  and  contempt  by  "  a  great 
noise,  with  blowing  of  horns,  and  sounding  of  tabors, 
and  shouting  and  crying."* 

Charles,   nevertheless,  on  the  return   of  his   Uncle,  Charles 
appears  to  have  been  very  far  from  considering  this  en-  projects  a 
terprise  as  a  failure.     On  the  contrary,  it  increased  the  Crusade« 
passion  which   he   had  always   shown    for  the  strong 
excitement  produced  by  military  adventure ;  and  he  pro- 
tested that  if  he  could  once  terminate  the  Schism  in  the 
Church,  and  establish   a  firm  Peace  with  England,  he 
would  acquit  the  Souls  of  his  Father  and   his  Grand- 
father   from   their    unaccomplished  vows,    by    himself 
taking   the   Cross.     There   were    not   wanting   in    his 
Court  subtle  agents  of  Clement  VII.,  who  knew  how  to 
bend  this  inclination  to  their  Master's  advantage  ;   and 
Charles  was  readily  persuaded  that  before  he  undertook 
an  expedition  to  the  East  he  should  inthrone  the  suc- 
cessor of  St    Peter  in   his   rightful   Capital.     He  an-  but  first 
nounced,  therefore,  that  in  the  ensuing  Spring  he  would  resolves  on 
march  to  Rome,  and  he  ordered  the  great  Vassals  of  the  an  expedi- 
Crown  to   assemble  their  contingents.     The   Duke  of  ^°^,to 
Bretagne,  who  had  formed  a  just  estimate  of  the  fickle- 
ness of  the  young  Prince's  character,  turned  to  one  of 
his  Courtiers,   when  he  received   this   summons,  and 
smiled.     "  As  God  help  me,"  was  his  acute  and  almost 
propheticnl  remark,  "  this  journey  shall  come  to  nothing; 
for  in  short  space  he  shall  have  more  flax  to  his  distaff, 
than  he  can  well  spin."t 

The  increasing  jealousy,  indeed,  which  the  Dukes  of  Intriguesof 
Berri  anf*  of  Burgundy  evinced  of  those  who  had  sup-  the  Dukes 
planted  tnem  in  the  Royal  Councils,  and  whom  they  °^^mf 
stigmatized  by  the  untranslatable  name  of  tnarmonsels,  j 
threatened  much  domestic  commotion.     In  their  hatred 
of  the  Duke  of  Touraine  they  contributed  funds  for  the 
equipment  of  a  freebooting  band,  which,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Count d'Armagnac,  should  ravage  Visconti's 
territory  of  Milan,  while  a  similar  descent  was  to  be  made 
on  the  part  of  the  Florentines,  led  by  an  Englishman, 
Sir  John  Hawkwood,  of  great  celebrity  in  this  Condot- 
tieri  Warfare.     Armagnac  was  defeated  at  Alessandria 
and  died  of  apoplexy  while  a  prisoner,  on  the  night  after 
his  unsuccessful  Battle.     But  this  disaster,  and  the  in- 
crease of  dignity  which  the  King  bestowed  on  his  Brother 
by  creating  him  Duke  of  Orleans,}  contributed  only  to 
exasperate  the  hatred  cherished  by  his  Uncles. 


*  Idem,  cap.  174. 

f   Idem,  ibid. 

I  The  Duchy  of  Orleans  was  promised  in  exchange  for  that  of 
Touraine,  being  four  times  superior  to  it  in  value,  on  the  birth  of 
the  Duke's  first  bora  son.  May  26,  1391,  from  which  date  he  ap- 
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The  Constable  De  Clisson  was  not  less  an  object  of 
enmity  to  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of  Burgundy  than 
their  nephew  himself;  and  they  succeeded  in  reviving 
the  feud  which  had  long  been  apparently  healed  between 
that  Minister  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  King  was 
greatly  irritated  at  this  fresh  attack  upon  his  Favourite  ; 
but  the  Truce  with  England  was  on  the  eve  of  expira- 
tion, and  the  fear  of  providing  Richard  II.  with  so 
powerful  an  ally  as  De  Montfort  might  prove,  if  that 
Prince  should  decide  upon  a  renewal  of  War,  induced 
Charles  to  dissemble  his  resentment.  A  Treaty  was  ac 
cordingly  signed  at  Tours  which  appeared  to  ensure 
permanent  reconciliation  by  the  betrothment  of  an  infant 
daughter  of  the  King  (born  only  in  the  preceding  year) 
to  the  eldest  Son  of  De  Montfort.  The  Count  of  Pen- 
thievre  was  to  renounce  all  pretensions  to  Bretagne,  in 
consideration  of  the  annual  receipt  of  ten  thousand 
livres  ;  and  the  Co-nstable  and  the  Duke  were  to  give  sa- 
tisfactory assurances  of  mutual  amity.* 

This  dispute  having  been  arranged,  Charles  proceeded 
to  undertake  a  more  important  Diplomacy  at  Amiens, 
where  the  English  Plenipotentiaries  awaited  him.  Their 
reception  afforded  fresh  opportunities  for  the  exhibition 
of  brilliant  pageantry ;  and  the  Dukes  of  York  and  of 
Lancaster,  with  their  train  of  more  than  twelve  hundred 
horse,  were  entertained  during  their  whole  abode  in 
France  at  the  King's  charge,  with  as  much  honour  as 
could  be  devised.  The  abandonment  of  Calais  formed 
the  chief  impediment  to  Peace :  the  French  demanded 
that  it  should  be  utterly  rased  and  left  desolate ;  the 
English  Princes  replied  that  they  dared  in  no  wise  speak 
thereof,  for  if  they  did  so  they  should  encounter  the 
hatred  and  indignation  of  the  most  part  of  their  Country- 
men. After  fifteen  days  of  fruitless  discussion,  the  Truce 
was  prolonged  for  another  year.  Of  the  project  upon 
Rome  we  do  not  hear  further,  but  Charles  strenuously 
urged  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  at  parting,  to  employ  his 
best  offices  in  mediating  a  permanent  friendship  between 
the  two  Kingdoms,  in  order  that  with  their  united  force 
they  might  "  make  the  voyage  to  Turkey,  comforting  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople 
whom  Lamorabarquyesf  doth  much  trouble." 

It  is  on  the  breaking  up  of  these  Conferences  that  we 
hear  the  first  allusion  to  that  afflicting  disorder  which 
was  to  overcloud  the  remainder  of  Charles's  existence  ; 
and  even  then  the  expressions  employed  are  ambiguous. 
The  King,  says  Froissart,  for  lack  of  good  guiding  fell 
into  a  fever  and  a  hot  malady,  for  which  he  was  advised 
to  try  change  of  air.  J  Even  if  his  illness  at  that  time 
were  connected,  as  it  probably  was,  with  his  subsequent 
insanity,  the  mental  affection  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  noticed  by  his  attendants,  and  certainly  did  not 
impede  his  bodily  powers,  for  after  a  month  devoted  to 
hunting  at  Gisors,  in  Normandy,  he  returned  to  Paris 
about  the  Feast  of  Ascension  tyde  in  good  health. 

It  can  little  be  doubted  that  a  distressing  incident 
during  his  residence  in  his  Capital  accelerated  the  pro- 


gress of  his  latent  madness,  by  the  violent  excitement  Annals  of 
which  it  occasioned.  Pierre  de  Craon,  an  Angevin  of  France. 
noble  extraction,  and  a  Cousin  of  De  Montfort,  had  been 
hiffh  in  favour  with  the  late  Duke  of  Anjou,  much  of 
whose  treasures  he  is  confidently  believed  to  have  em- 
bezzled. In  spite  of  this  evil  report,  he  found  favour 
with  the  King  and  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  till  his  trea- 
cherous revelation  of  an  intrigue  which  had  been  con- 
fided to  him  by  the  latter  occasioned  his  disgrace.  He  Pierre  de 
then  threw  himself  entirely  upon  the  protection  of  his  Craon, 
kinsman  De  Montfort,  for  whom,  while  resident  in  the 
Court  of  Paris,  he  had  always  acted  as  a  spy  ;  and  he 
was  easily  persuaded  by  the  Duke's  representations  to 
believe  that  his  recent  change  of  fortune  was  attributable  to 
the  influence  of  De  Clisson  In  order  to  avenge  this 
private  wrong,  and  to  gratify  his  patron,  De  Craon 
"purposed  a  marvellous  imagination  in  himself  and  re- 
solved to  assassinate  the  Constable  in  the  heart  of  the 
Capital."  It  seems  doubtful  whether  he  absolutely  com- 
municated his  project  to  De  Montfort ;  but  having 
assembled  at  his  house  which  he  had  in  Paris  forty  re- 
tainers, "  hardy  men  and  courageous,"  he  waited  there 
in  disguise  till  a  favourable  opportunity  might  occur  for 
the  perpetration  of  his  bloody  design. 

De  Clisson,  on  his  return  one  night  from  a  Court  Ban- 
quet, was  waylaid  in  the  Rue  Culture  St.Catherine,  and  left 
for  dead.  Craon,  when  he  struck  his  enemy,  avowed  his  attempts  to 
name,  and  thinking  that  the  blows  which  he  had  dealt  assassinate 
were  mortal  rode  away  with  his  company.*  The  Con-  ^e  Clisson, 
stable's  life,  however,  was  saved  by  a  remarkable  accident; 
"  he  fell  against  a  Baker's  door  who  was  up  and  busy  to 
bake  bread,  and  the  door  opened  and  he  fell  in  at  it,  and 
they  that  were  on  horseback  could  not  enter  in  after  him, 
the  door  was  so  low  and  so  little.  God  showed  great 
grace  to  the  Constable,  for  if  he  had  fallen  in  the  street, 
as  he  did  at  the  door,  or  if  the  door  had  been  shut,  he 
had  been  slain  without  remedy."  The  King  who  was 
undressed  and  preparing  for  bed,  hastened  to  his 
wounded  friend  on  receiving  intelligence  of  his  disaster  ; 
and  when  he  received  assurance  from  the  attendant  sur- 
geons that  the  wounds  did  not  occasion  any  jeopardy  of 
death,  he  took  his  leave  joyously,  and  said,  "  Constable, 
be  of  good  cheer  and  care  nothing,  for  there  was  never 
trespass  sorer  punished  than  this  shall  be  upon  the  trai- 
tors that  have  done  this  deed ;  for  I  take  this  matter  as 
my  own."t 

Pursuit,  however,  was  useless  :  De  Craon  had  many 
hours'  start,   and  although  some  of  his  minor  agents 
were  taken  and  executed,  the  chief  Criminal  escaped ;  and 
after  a  short  abode  in  his  own  Castle  of  Sable",  where  he 
learned  that  the  Constable  had  recovered,  and   that  the 
King  was  intent  on  vengeance,  he  betook  himself  to  a  amj  ta^ 
more  secure  asylum  in  the  Court  of  the  Duke  of  Bre-  ref,,ge  -m 
tagne.    De  Montfort  knew  that  he  should  provoke  War  Bretagne. 
from  the  King  by  screening  the  Assassin;  nevertheless 
he  assured  him  of  protection  with  words  expressive   of 
regret  that  the  murder  was  incomplete.  "  Ah,  Sir  Peter J 


pears  to  have  borne  the  title,  although  his  investiture  did  not  take 
place  until  the  4th  of  June  in  the  year  following.  About  the  same 
time  he  purchased  the  reversion  of  the  Fief  of  Blois  for  two  hundred 
thousand  crowns  from  its  Count,  who  had  lost  his  only  son.  Frois- 
sart, vol.  ii.  cap.  187.  225.  Sismondi,xi.  591. 

*  Daru,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  torn  ii.  p.  201.  where  reference  is  made 
to  the  Treaty  after  personal  inspection. 

f  Amurath  1.     Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  184. 

J  Le  Roy  etcAey  par  incidence  et  par  lui  mat  g order  enjlevre  et  eft 
chauve  maladiet  dont  luifut  conseille  a  mucr  air.  Ibid. 


*  Idem,  vol.  ii.cap.  178. 

f  The  Gates  of  Paris  had  never  been  repaired  since  they  had 
been  removed  in  order  to  punish  the  sedition  of  the  Maillotint  after 
the  Battle  of  Rosebecque.  The  Duke  of  Berri  had  been  warned  by 
one  of  De  Craon's  servants  of  his  master's  intention  in  the  fore- 
noon of  the  day  on  which  it  was  executed ;  but  in  his  hatred  of 
the  Constable  he  "  drove  off  the  matter,"  and  pretending  that  he 
would  inform  the  King  on  the  next  morning,  permitted  it  to  take 
its  course.  Froissart.  vol.  ii.  cap.  186. 

J  Idem,  cap.  1 85. 
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of  Craon,  you  are  unhappy  that  could  not  slay  the  Con- 
stable when  you  had  him  under  your  hands  !"  Craon 
excused  himself  by  stating  that  he  was  certain  more  than 
threescore  strokes  with  swords  and  javelins  had  been 
stricken  at  De  Clisson,  but  that  he  firmly  believed  "the 
Devil  was  in  it,''  and  he  thought  "  all  the  Devils  in  Hell 
did  hold  him  out  of  his  hands."* 

When  Charles  demanded  the  surrender  of  De  Craon, 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  denied  all  knowledge  either  of  the 
outrage  which  he  had  committed  or  of  the  place  of  his  re- 
treat. The  King  roused  to  fury  by  a  reply  which  he  knew 
to  be  false,  assembled  an  army  for  the  attack  of  De  Mont- 
fort,  and  summoned  his  Uncles  of  Berri  and  of  Burgundy, 
notwithstanding  their  undissembled  reluctance,  to  ac- 
company his  expedition.  By  the  commencement  of 
July,  his  preparations  were  completed,  and  he  advanced 
by  slow  marches  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force  upon 
Mans,  declaring  that  he  would  not  return  till  he  had 
been  in  Bretagne,  and  destroyed  the  traitors  that  had 
put  him  to  so  much  pain  and  trouble. 
Symptoms  Wnile  ne  rested  for  three  weeks  m  Mans,  as  Frois- 
othisillness.  sart,  from  whom  we  shall  freely  borrow  much  of  our 
remaining  story,  informs  us,  he  was  sore  travailed  by 
daily  sitting  in  Council;  and  also  he  was  not  perfectly 
whole ;  he  was  feeble  in  his  brain  and  head,  and  did  eat 
and  drink  but  little,  and  almost  every  day  was  in  a  hot 
fever,  so  that  he  was  greatly  annoyed  and  pained.  He 
was  full  of  melancholy  also,  and  his  spirits  sore  troubled 
for  the  displeasure  which  he  had  for  the  Constable's  hurt : 
and  both  his  Physicians  and  his  Uncles  spied  well  his 
condition,  but  no  man  dared  counsel  him  to  postpone  his 
expedition. 

Apparition  The  dav  on  which  the  Royal  cavalcade  quitted  Mans 
in  the  Fo-  was  oppressively  hot,  and  the  King  was  dressed  in  a 
restofMans.  habit,  agreeing  perhaps  with  the  fashion  of  his  times, 
but  certainly  not  well  adapted  to  the  season.  He 
had  on  "  a  jack  covered  with  black  velvet  which  sore 
chafed  him,  and  on  his  head  a  single  bonnet  of  scarlet, 
and  a  chaplet  of  great  pearls."  As  he  rode  through  the 
Forest  of  Mans,  "  a  poor  man,  bare-headed,  hpre-footed, 
and  bare-legged,  with  a  poor  white  coat  on  his  body," 
who  "  seemed  rather  to  be  a  fool  than  wise,"  suddenly 
rushed  upon  his  horse,  and  seizing  the  bridle,  exclaimed, 
"  Sir  King,  ride  no  further  forward  for  thou  art  betrayed." 
The  attendants  struck  this  bold  intruder  so  that  he  let 
go  the  King's  horse ;  and  then,  as  if  considering  him 
to  be  an  idiot,  "  left  him  behind,  and  he  was  never  seen 
after  to  any  man's  knowledge." 

,  Charles,  like  all  ignorant  persons,  was  profoundly 
Iiarm  'S  superstitious.  He  was  known  to  have  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  impostures  of  Magic  and  of  Astrology,  and  on 
one  occasion  he  had  been  so  farovercome  by  terror  during 
a  thunder-storm,  in  which  his  Palace  was  struck  by  light- 
ning, as  to  revoke  an  Ordinance  for  taxation  against 
which  he  believed  that  Heaven  had  thus  manifested  dis- 
satisfaction. It  is  not  improbable,  therefore,  that  this 
apparition  of  the  stranger,  of  whom  no  man  could  speak 
whence  he  came  or  whither  he  went,  was  a  stratagem 
preconcerted  either  by  De  Montfort,  or  by  the  Dukes  of 
Berri  and  of  Burgundy,  to  disconcert  the  enterprise, 
which  every  one  of  them  was  alike  willing  to  frustrate.  Be 
this  as  it  may,  the  words  addressed  to  him  greatly  affected 
the  King ;  they  "  entered  his  head  whereby  he  was 
worse  disposed  in  his  health  than  he  was  before,  so  that 
nis  heart  and  his  blood  was  moved." 

*  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  cap.  185. 


alarm. 


His 


Nevertheless  he  passed  onward,  and  when,  about  Annals  of 
mid-clay,  his  company  reached  a  sandy  plain,  both  men 
and  horses  were  greatly  oppressed  with  heat;  and  the 
King  rode  somewhat  apart  on  account  of  the  dust. 
Immediately  behind  him  rode  two  Pages,  one  of  whom 
wore  a  steel  skull-cap,  the  other  carried  the  King's 
spear.  From  negligence  or  drowsiness,  the  latter  allowed 
the  spear  to  slip  from  his  hand,  so  that  its  head  in  falling 
struck  the  skull-cap  of  his  comrade,  upon  which  it  rang 
loudly.  The  King,  startled  at  the  noise,  was  roused 
from  his  musing,  and  coupling  the  warlike  clash  with 
the  words  which  had  impressed  his  fevered  imagination, 
supposed  that  his  enemies  had  assaulted  him  ;  and  draw- 
ing his  sword,  and  clapping  spurs  to  his  horse,  rode 
furiously  at  the  Pages,  wee ning  himself  to  be  in  a 
Battle,  and  shouting,  "  On,  on  upon  those  traitors  !" 
The  Pages,  thinking  the  King  displeased  on  account  of 
the  fall  of  the  spear,  avoided  that  which  they  did  not 
imagine  to  be  more  than  a  violent  burst  of  anger;  and 
Charles  then  directed  himself  at  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
who  happened  to  he  next  in  the  line.  The  Duke,  in 
consternation,  turned  his  horse  and  fled  ;  and  the  King 
pursued  him  with  his  naked  sword.  It  is  probable  that 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  prepared  for  some  explosion 
of  the  kind  from  former  observation  of  Charles's  state 
of  mind,  for  he  called  out  at  once,  "  Out,  harowe  !  what 
mischief  is  this?  The  King  is  not  in  his  right  mind; 
God  help  him  !  Fly  away,  nephew,  fly  away,  for  the 
King  would  slay  you  !"  Meantime,  the  scattered  com- 
pany, attracted  by  these  words  and  by  the  strange  spec- 
tacle, gathered  round ;  and  the  King  struck  wildly 
and  at  random  among  them,  till  both  himself  and  his 
horse  were  wearied.  Froissart  assures  us  that  no  one 
was  hurt,*  although  many  were  overthrown,  for  no  man 
sought  to  defend  himself,  but  when  the  King  struck 
they  fell  down  before  the  blow.  At  length  one  of  his 
Chamberlains  coming  behind  him,  suddenly  secured  his 
hands,  dismounted  him  from  his  saddle,  and  took  from 
him  his  sword.  He  was  immediately  placed  in  a  litter, 
and  carried  back  to  Mans  wholly  deprived  of  conscious- 
ness, speaking  not  a  word,  but  "  rolling  his  eyes  in  him 
marvellously." 

During  the  night  "  the  Physicians  had  much  ado"  with 
the  King,  and  "  the  Lords  of  the  Blood  Royal  had 
much  trouble."  The  former  on  examination  pronounced 
that  the  malady  had  been  a  long  time  engendering,  and 
that  they  knew  well  beforehand  "  the  weakness  of  his 
brain  would  sore  trouble  him  and  at  last  show  itself." 
The  latter  vehemently  reprobated  those  advisers  who 
had  encouraged  the  expedition  into  Bretagne,  and  attri- 
buted the  sickness  to  evil  counsel,  which  they  resolved  to 
speak  of  at  a  more  convenient  season.  Provision  was 
made  for  proper  attendance  on  the  Royal  Patient  at  the 
Castle  of  Crayell  on  the  river  Oise,  where  there  is  "good 
air  and  a  fair  country ;"  and  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and 
of  Burgundy  hastened  to  Paris  in  order  to  assemble  a 
Council  of  the  States,  which  might  determine  whether 
the  governance  of  the  Realm  was  to  be  vested  in  their 
hands  or  in  those  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  insanity 
of  Charles  produced  so  great  a  change  in  public  affairs, 
that  it  may  be  considered  equivalent  to  the  commence- 
ment of  a  new  reign,  and  it  may  therefore  afford  a 
fitting  point  for  a  break  in  our  narrative. 

*  The  Monk  of  St.  Dvnis,  liv.  xii.  c.  3.  p.  219.  and  Juvenal 
des  Ursins,  p.  9 1 .  say  otherwise ;  and  on  their  authority  M.  de 
Sismondi,  torn.  xii.  p.  23.  affirms  that  a  Gascon  gentleman,  the 
Bastard  of  Polignac,  and  three  other  persons  were  killed 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIV. 

ANNALS  OF  GERMANY  AND  ITALY  DURING  THE  XlVth  CENTURY. 

FROM    A.  D.    1298    TO    A.  D.    1399. 


History.  AFTER  the  Battle  of  Gelheim,  Albert  no  longer  found 
any  opposition  in  ascending  the  Imperial  throne.  He 
was  declared  King  of  the  Romans  by  the  unanimous 
voice  of  the  Electors,  and  crowned  a  few  days  afterwards 
by  the  Archbishop  of  Coin,  at  Aix  la  Chapelle  ;  but  Boni- 
face refused  to  recognise  the  election  of  a  Prince  whom 
he  knew  to  be  the  firm  ally  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  his  de- 
clared and  mortal  enemy.  Among  the  reasons  which 

of  Albert  I.  he  alleged  to  justify  his  refusal  was  the  descent  of  Albert's 
A.  D.  wife*  from  the  illustrious  race  of  HohenstaufFen,  so  fertile 
1298.  in  politic  and  valiant  Monarchs,  and  which  had  so  long 

Hostility  of  been  exposed  to  the  rage  and  malignity  of  Ecclesiastical 

the  Pope  persecution.  Boniface,  therefore,  declared  himself  Vicar- 
General  of  the  Empire,  and  appeared  at  the  audience 
which  he  gave  to  the  Ambassadors  of  Albert,  girt,  with 
a  sword  as  an  emblem  of  temporal  dominion.  The  effect 
of  this  avowed  hostilityt  was  to  knit  more  closely  to- 
gether the  friendship  of  Albert  and  the  King  of  France. 
They  met  at  Quatreveaux  in  Lorraine,  where  several 
projects  were  proposed,  strongly  indicating  the  ardent 
desire  of  Albert  to  aggrandize  his  family,  which,  however, 
were  rendered  ineffectual  through  the  caution  and  jea- 
lousy of  the  Electors  by  whom  he  was  accompanied. 

The  death  of  the  last  male  descendant  of  the  Counts 
of  Holland  and  Zealand,f  offered  another  opportunity 
upon  which  Albert  eagerly  seized  of  gratifying  his  fa- 
vourite passion.  He  declared  that  this  vast  inheritance 
had  in  default  of  lineal  heirs  escheated  to  the  Empire, 
and  endeavoured  to  render  himself  master  of  it  by  vio- 
lence. But  Jean  d'Avesnes,  the  next  male  heir  of  the 
deceased  Count,  exerted  himself  so  effectually  in  vindi- 
cation of  his  right,  and  was  so  vigorously  supported  by 
the  four  Electors  of  the  Rhine,  whom  the  pretensions 
and  increasing  power  of  the  Austrian  family  filled  with 

Frustrated.  tne  most  alarming  apprehension  for  the  security  of  their 
A-  D-  own  liberties,  that  Albert  was  finally  compelled  to  re- 
1300.  nounce  his  project,  and  to  grant  the  investiture  of  the 
Fief  to  his  antagonist. 

Albert,  however,  though  his  design  was  frustrated, 
determined  to  revenge  himself  upon  the  Electors  whose 
foresight  and  vigilance  had  caused  his  disappointment.  He 
availed  himself  for  this  purpose  of  a  pretext  both  popular 
and  plausible  ;  and  relying  on  a  Decree  of  the  Diet  of 
Nuremburg,  he  required  from  the  Electors  a  surrender 


*  He  reproached  her  with  being  de  sanguine  viperali.  Pfeffel, 
Hist.  d'Altemagne,  494. 

f  Idem,  vol.  i.  Vie  des  Papes.  Putter,  Historische  Entwine- 
lung  der  heutigen  Staatsverfassung  des  Deutschen  Reicht, 

J  Art  de  verifier  Its  Dates,  3me.  edition,  vol.  iii. 
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of  the  right  of  Tolls  on  the  Rhine,  originally  a  preroga-  Annals  of 
tive  of  the  Emperor,  which  had  been  usurped  by  them   Germany 
during  the  recent  period  of  confusion,  and  which,  as  if  the   and  ^ 
length  of  an  unjust  possession  furnished  an  excuse  for 
its  continuance,  they  had  never  since  relinquished.     On 
their  refusal  to  comply  with  his  demand,  he  collected  a 
powerful  army,  and  seconded  by  the  troops  of  his  ally 
the  King  of  France,  and  by  the  Cities  of  the  Empire, 
interested  in  the  suppression  of  the  obnoxious  imposts, 
in  spite  of  the  protestations  of  the  Electors   and   the 
menaces  of  Boniface,  he  soon  compelled  them  to  submit. 
It  was  no  longer  difficult  after  so  decisive  a  blow  to 
effect  a  reconciliation  with  Boniface,  who  was  unwilling  a°d  obtains 
to  draw  upon  himself  the  united  forces  of  the  two  greatest them> 
Princes  in  Europe,  and  whose  rancour  against  the  King 
of  France  was   still   immitigable.     The   issue    of  this  Seizure 
quarrel  was  fatal  to  the  Pope,  who  was  seized  at  Anagni 
by  Nogaret,  the  emissary  of  Philippe,  and  by  Sciarra 
Colonna,  the  head  of  the  powerful  family  whom  he  had 
persecuted  with  hatred  so  unrelenting ;   and  though  he  and  death 
was  soon  rescued  by  the  people  from  their  power,  he  did  °f  Boniface 
not  long  survive  the  indignity  with  which  he  had  been 
treated,*  but  died  within  a  few  weeks,  the  victim  of  rage      i  QQQ 
and  mortification. 

Benedict  X.,  who  was  chosen  in  his  place,  lost  no  Benedict  X, 
time  in  cancelling  his  predecessor's  most  violent  acts,  p°Pe- 
and  peace  would  have  soon  been  restored  to  Europe  by 
his  moderation  and  judicious  conduct,  had  he  not,  un- 
fortunately for  Christendom,  died  within  the  year  of  his 
promotion  to  the  Holy  See. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Bertrand  de  Got,  Archbishop  of  Clement  V 
Bordeaux,  who  transferred  the  residence  of  the  Popes    0^e* 
to  Avignon,  and  whose  share  in  the  persecution  of  the      ,  AQ-* 
Templars  has  rendered  his   name  for  ever  infamous. 


*  Even  to  Dante  this  violence  appears  little  short  of  sacrilege. 

Perche  men  paia  il  mal  futuro  e'Jfatto, 
Veggio  in  Alagna  entrar  lo  Jiordaliso, 
E  nel  vicano  suo  Cristo  esser  catto. 

Purgatorio,  can.  20. 

Yet  Dante,  by  a  prophetic  vengeance,  assigns  to  this  Pope  his  place 
in  the  Infernal  regions. 

Se'  tu  gia  costl  ritio, 
Se*  tu  gia  costl  ritto,  Bonifazio  ? 

Inferno,  can.  1 9. 

f  G.  Villani,  lib.  viii.    Dante  says  that  Clement  shall  soon  oc- 
cupy the  place  of  Boniface. 

Che  dopo  Itii  verra  dipiii  /aid9  opra, 
Di  ver  ponente  vn  pastor,  senza  legge, 
Tal  che  convien.  che  lui,  e  me  ricuopra. 

Inferno,  can.  19.  ver.  82. 
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Meanwhile  Albert  pursued  with  unabated  ardour  his 
schemes  for  extending  the  power  of  his  family.  Dis&f,- 
pointed  in  the  attempts  which  he  successively  made  upon 
Bohemia,  Misnia,  and  Thuringia,  he  endeavoured  to 
establish  a  Principality  for  his  son,  consisting  of  Swabia, 
Alsatia,  and  those  Cantons  of  Swisserland  over  which 
he  possessed  a  remote  dominion.*  With  this  view  he 
attempted  to  incorporate  Uri,  Schweitz,  and  Under- 
wald  among  the  territories  which  he  already  possessed, 
and  rinding  all  other  methods  ineffectual  to  induce 
that  simple  but  gallant  people  to  surrender  their  in- 
dependence, he  ordered  his  Bailiffs  by  harsh  and  op- 
pressive treatment  to  goad  them  to  resistance,  hoping 
that  a  pretext  might  thus  be  found  for  accomplishing 
their  subjugation. 

His  injunctions  were  faithfully  obeyed ;  his  deputies 
vied  with  each  other  in  acts  of  cruelty  and  extortion, 
till  it  became  impossible  for  the  oppressed  inhabitants 
to  confine  their  discontent  within  the  limits  of  allegiance 
to  the  Empire. 

Two  of  these  Bailiffs  expiated  their  crimes  by  death, 
the  third,  with  a  moderation  equally  rare  and  admirable 
in  the  hour  of  popular  retribution,  was  dismissed  un- 
hurt. The  Emperor,  however,  whose  object  was  now 
attained,  assembled  a  numerous  army,  arid  was  on  his 
march  for  the  purpose  of  inflicting  an  immediate  and 
signal  punishment  on  the  rebellious  Cantons,  when  he 
was  assassinated  by  his  nephew  John  (whom  he  had 
despoiled  of  his  inheritance)  and  three  accomplices,  in 
the  face  of  his  whole  army,  which  being  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  arivsr  was  unable  either  to  afford  him  the  least 
assistance,  or  even  to  seize  his  murderers.f 

It  was  in  the  beginning  of  this  Century  that  the  won- 
derful property  of  the  Magnet,  by  which  it  communi- 
cates to  a  slender  rod  of  iron  tiie  power  of  pointing  towards 
the  Pole,  first  attracted  observation.  J  Flavio  de  Gioja,  a 

*  Schmidt,  vol.  iv.  Collection  des  Constitutions,  p.  39,  40. 
f  And  Dante  thus : 

O  Alberto  Tedesco  !  ch'abbandom 
Cost  ft  ch'efatla  indomita  e  telvaggia^ 
£  duvresti  tnforcnr  It  tuoi  arcioni : 
Gimto  giudicio  dalle  stelle  caggia, 
Sovra'l  tuo  sangue,  e  sia  nuovo  e  aperto, 
Tal  che'l  tuo  successor  temenza  n'aggia : 
Ch'avete  tu,  eV  tuo  padre  sofefto, 
Per  cupidigia  di  coxla  dittrrtti 
CAeV  giardin  delta  'mperio  sin  deterto. 


Vitni  a  veder  la  tua  Roma  che  piagne, 
Fedova,  sola,  c  dl  e  notte  chiuma, 
Cesare  mio,  perche  non  m'accompagne  f 

Purgatorio,  can.  6. 

Sismondi,  Rep.  It.  vol.  vi.  Coxe,  House  of  Austria.  Putter,  vol.  i. 
Pfeffel,  vol.  i. 

J  The  Ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  power  of  the  Magnet 
in  attracting  iron,  but  were  ignorant  of  its  Polarity.  Euripides,  in 
a  remarkable  fragment  of  the  CEneus,  thus  alludes  to  it  : 


And  Hesychius,  427.  'lW*Xi,a  X,V«f  «Y  fy«  ft*?,*™  xiy«i«r,, 
xo,i  2«<pa*Xiw  Xi/$(av  X^ov  ayr»jv  *aXiT.  An!  Pliny,  Nat.  Hitt.  lib. 
xxxvi.  25.  A  marmoribus  digredienti  ad  re/iijuorum  lapidum  insignet 
naturas  quis  dubitet  imprimis  magnetem  occurrere  ?  quid  enim 
mirabiluis  f  out  in  qud,  parts  natures  major  improbitasf  -  Quid 
ferri  durilid  pugnaeius  ?  sed  cedit  et  patitttr  mores,  trahitura  magntte 
lapide,  domitrixque  ilia  rerum  omnium  materia  ad  inane  nescio  quid 
•rurrit,  atque  vt  propius  venil,  assistit,  teneiur,  comp/exuque  heeret. 
And  from  the  following  passage  in  Guiot  de  Proving,  a  writer  at 
tbo  close  of  the  Xlllth  or  beginning  of  the  XlVth  Century,  it  has 


citizen  of  Amalfi,  an  opulent  and  flourishing  town  in  the 
HiKfdom  of  Naples,  was  the  person  who  made  this  dis- 
covery,  which,  by  enabling  Man  to  find  a  path  across  the 
Ocean  with  security  and  precision,  rendered  the  relations 
of  commerce  universal,  and  bound  together  the  most 
distant  extremities  of  the  Earth.  Such,  however,  is  the 
tenacity  with  which  mankind,  unless  stimulated  by  pas- 
sion or  interest,  cling  to  their  ancient  customs,*  that 
upwards  of  a  Century  elapsed  before  this  inestimable 
addition  to  Science  produced  its  full  effect.  It  is  probable 
that  the  narrow  spirit  of  commercial  jealousy  long  pre- 
vented the  Italians  from  communicating  this  great  ad- 
vantage to  other  nations.  The  art  of  steering  by  the 
Compass  with  skill  and  accuracy  was  not  immediately 
acquired  ;  and  sailors,  accustomed  to  keep  within  sight 
of  shore,  were  unwilling  to  Tenture  upon  a  new,  and,  as 
it  appeared  to  them,  a  perilous  experiment.  As  the  in- 
vention of  the  Mariner's  Compass  ranks  among  the  most 
happy  efforts  of  human  genius,  and  in  its  effects  upon 
the  welfare  and  improvement  of  Mankind,  is  second  to 
no  event  in  the  history  of  knowledge,  this  notice  of  the 
cause  will  scarcely  be  deemed  a  mere  digression.  We 
return  from  it  to  the  course  of  our  History. 

Henry  of  Luxemburg  ascended  the  Imperial  Throne 
on  the  29th  of  November,  1308,  and  the  liberties  o 
Italy,  which  had  been  defended  with  signal  valour  and 
success  against  the  Frederics,  were  by  this  event  exposed 
to  fresh  danger.  Fifty-eight  years  had  now  elapsed 
since  Italy  had  been  visited  by  the  Emperors  of  the 
West;  Rodolph,  Adolphus,  Albert,  on  whom  that  splen- 
did title  had  successively  devolved,  were  too  much 
occupied  with  the  reduction  of  turbulent  vassals  and  the 
maintenance  of  their  own  power  in  Germany,  to  ven- 
ture upon  an  enterprise  so  full  of  peril,  and  so  little 
likely  to  be  attended  with  -my  solid  or  durable  advan- 
tage. 

But  Henry,  a  Prince  of  great  capacity  and  valour, 
anxious  to  divert  the  suspicions  of  his  subjects,  which  the 
marriage  of  his  eldest  son  with  the  heiress  of  Bohemiaf 
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been  inferred,  but  as  appears  without  sufficient  reason,  by  a  learned 
and  judicious  writer,  (see  Koch,  p.  245.)  that  the  Polarity  of  the 
Magnet  was  generally  known  in  Europe  before  that  time. 

De  tiottre  pert  fapottoi/e  (/e  Pape) 
Voluiste  qu'il  semblast  fettoile. 
Qiri  ne  se  muet.     Molt  bien  la  voient 
L'i  marinier*  qui  ii  avottnt 
Par  ce/e  eitoile  vnnt  el  vienncnt, 

*  *  *  * 

Un  art  font  qui  mentir  ne  puct 

Par  la  vertu  de  la  manitre  (nwgnite} 

Une  pitrrt  /aide  et  bruniere, 

On  lifenvolontieri  tc  joint 

Ont  (les  marinieri)  ti  etgardent  le  droit  point 

Put*  c'ett  une  aiguille  ou  io-ichee 

El  en  un  fettue  font  couchee, 

En  Feue  (feau")  le  metent  tantplut 

El  It  festuz  la  tient  desnu, 

Pui*  tt  trone  la  pointe  toute 

Contrt  rtioile. 

Nicon,  Fabliaux  et  Contn  del  Poetes  Franqoit  du  Moyen  Age, 
torn.  ii.  p.  327. 

*  Pfeffel.    Putter,  Entwickelung.     Henry  of  Luxemburg. 

f  The  Sclavonian  dynasty,  to  which  that  Country  had  been  long 
subject,  expired  with  Wenceslaus  V.,  who  was  assassinated  A.  D. 
1306.  John,  son  of  Henry  VII,,  married  Elizabeth,  the  sister  of 
Wenceslaus,  and  transmitted  her  dominions  to  his  posterity.  Koch, 
Rfv.  p.  258.  He  was  crowned  King  of  Bohemia  by  the  Emperor 
at  the  Diet  of  Spires,  where,  for  the  first  time,  deputies  from  the 
free  towns  of  Germany  were  admitted.  Philippe  le  Bel  admitted 
the  representatives  of  free  towns  into  the  National 
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had  excited,  and  to  increase  his  own  reputation.,  resolved 
to  undertake  this  expedition. 

The  disposition  of  the  people  in  the  Italian  States* 
was  favourable  to  his  enterprise.     The  cities  of  Lom- 
bardy,  convulsed  by  intestine  faction,  or  smarting  under 
the  ferocious  despotism  of  petty  tyrants,  were  ready  to 
acquiesce  in  any  dominion  from  which  they  could  prog- 
nosticate internal  security,  and  a  moderate  share  of  re- 
eo'f  that  gulated  freedom. 
Country.  Henry,  although  compelled  afterwards  to  rely  exclu- 

A.  D.       sively  on  the  Ghibelline  faction  for  support,  was  then 
1310.      resolved  to   hold  the  balance  even  between  the  two  par- 
ties into   which    the  North  of  Italy  was  still  divided. 
Accordingly,  the  leaders  of  the  ruling  faction   in  each 
separate   State  resigned  their  authority,  and  the  exiles 
were  recalled  without   reference  to  political  distinction. 
Verona.       At  Verona,t  however,  Can  Grande  della  Scala,  whose 
Can  Grande  name   Dante  has  made  immortal,  a  man  eminent  not 
della  Scala.  on]v  for  njs  devotion  to  the  Imperial  cause,   but   for 
matchless  skill    in   political  intrigue,   and  consummate 
knowledge  in  the  Art  of  War,  was  suffered  to  retain  the 
Milan.         ascendency  he  had  acquired.     At  Milan,  the  Family 
Restoration  Delia  Torre  was  deposed,  and  the  Visconti  were  restored 
of  the  Vis-   to  their  original  power.     The  discontent  thus  excited 
among  the  adherents  of  the  ejected  leaders  terminated  in 
a  conspiracy  which  was  discovered  and  suppressed.  But 
a  violent  and  unusual  exaction  of  money  by  the  Em- 
peror provoked  the  resentment  of  the  people,  and  roused 
them  to  a  more  effectual  resistance  ;  their  example  was 
followed  by  the  other  cities  of  Lombardy,  and  although 
the  Emperor  finally   succeeded    in   re-establishing  his 
authority  in  that  Country,  there  lurked  beneath  this  ap- 
parent tranquillity  and  submission  the  seeds  of  other 
and  yet  more  violent  disorders. 

The  Emperor  next  proceeded  to  Genoa,  where  the 
people,  worn  out  by  the  strife  and  contests  of  the  Nobles,} 
whose  ambition  and  turbulence  kept  them  in  a  continual 
ferment,  readily  consented  to  invest  him  with  supreme 
and  absolute  power  for  twenty  years  ;  but  here  again  the 
Emperor,  either  forgetting  his  past  disasters  or  blind  to 
their  causes,  drew  down  upon  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
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Insurrec- 
tion of  the    people  by  a  demand  of  six   hundred  thousand  florins, 
Citizens       an(j  was  obliged  to  fly  from  Genoa  with  the  utmost  pre- 

and  flight * 

of  the 

Emperor.      A>  D  '  302.     Henault,  Abrtge  Chron.    And  in  England  the  Com- 
mons were  summoned  to  Parliament  in  the  name  of  the  King  by  De 
Montfort,  A.  D.  1265.     Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  vol.  iii. 
*  Geo.  Villani,  lib.  Ix. 
f  Alberto  della  Scala. 

Ln  primo  tuo  rifugio,  e'lprimo  ostello 
Sara  la  cortesia  del  gran  Lombardo, 
Che'n  su  la  scala  porta  il  santo  uccfllo  ; 
Ch'ai-ia  in  te  si  benigno  riguardo 
Che  del  fare  e  del  chieder  tra  voi  due 
Fia  prima  qufl  che  tra  gli  allri  t  piu  tardo. 
Con  lui  vedraico/ui  che  impresso  fue 
Nascendo  si  da  questa  stella  forte 
Che  notabilijien  fopere  sue. 

Paradiso,  can.  17. 

Can  Gran  della  Scala,  alluded  to  in  the  three  last  lines  of  this 
quotation,  was  the  son  of  Alberto  della  Scala;  the  star  whose  influ- 
ence he  was  to  verify  is  Mars.  Can  is  again  mentioned  in  the 
following  passage  of  the  Inferno,  can.  1 . 

Infin  che'l  veltro. 

(fjuesta  bettia}  Ferra,  che  lafard  morir  di  doglia. 
Questi  non  cibera  terra  ne  peltro, 
Ma  sapienza,  e  amore,  e  virtute  ; 
E  nua  nazion  sara  tra  Feltro  e  Feltro. 

Dante  is  the  best  and  most  luminous  commentator  on  the  History 
of  the  Italian  Republics  during  this  period, 

*   IVnina,  lib.  xiv.     Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Rfpubliques  Itafien- 
ties.  torn.  v. 
VOL.  XII. 


cipitation.     Fortunately  the  Pisans  still  continued  de-    Annals  of 
voted  to  his  cause,  their  fleet  transported  him  to  Tuscany     Germany 
and  thence  he   was  attended  by  a  guard  of  fifteen  hun-  vai^ 
dred  Pisans  to  Rome,  where,  in  spite  of  much  resistance, 
and  the  presence  of  a  Neapolitan  garrison,  the  golden 
crown  of  the  Empire  was  placed    on   his  head  by  the 
hands  of  the  Papal  Legate  in  the  Church  of  San  Gio- 
vanni di  Laterano.* 

But  the   situation  of  the  Emperor  soon  became  ex- 
tremely perilous,  the  Germans,   whose  term  of  service  Pisa, 
had  expired,  withdrew  in  great  numbers  to  their  own  Henry 
Country.     A  powerful  Confederacy  including  the  free  cr()Wnt(l  a* 
cities  of  Bologna,  Lucca,  Florence,  together  with  Robert    ' 
of    Naples,  the    declared  champion    of   the   Guelphic 
League,  was  formed  against  him,  and  had  his  adver- 
saries acted  with  any  degree  of  vigour  and  resolution,  the  Confedera- 
Emperor   must  have  sunk  under  their  united  efforts.  j^m^ 
Time,  however,  was  just  given  by  their  delay  for  the 
Ghibellines   and   Bianchito  to  rally  around  him,  and  at 
the  head  of  their  forces,  thus  hastily  collected,  he  invested 
Florence  ;  and  after  employing  his  army  in  the  siege  of 
that  City  during  seven  months,  he  abandoned  his  pro- 
ject and  retired  to  Pisa  to  refresh  his  troops,  where  he 
continued  till  August  to  remain  inactive,  till  being  there 
joined  by  a  numerous  reinforcement  under  the  command 
of  his  Brother  the  Archbishop  of  Treves  ;  and  assured 
of  the  co-operation  of  Frederick,  King  of  Sicily,   he   left 
Pisa  with  full  determination  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  Naples  at  the  head  of  an  army  far  superior  in  disci- 
pline  and    valour  to   any  which  his  antagonist  could 
assemble  to  encounter  him.     But  the  alarm  which  his 
approach  inspired  was  soon  dissipated  by   his   death,  His  death, 
which  took  place  at  Buon  Convento,  near  Sienna,  within 
a  very  short  time  after  the  sacrament  had  been  admi- 
nistered  to  him  by  a  Dominican  Monk.     The  death  of 
so  illustrious  a  person,  at  so  critical  a   moment,  was 
universally  ascribed  in  that  Age  to  poison   administered 
in  the  consecrated  bread  ;  but  it  should  be  remembered 
that  his  constitution  was  much  impaired,  and  that  evident 
symptoms  of  decay  had  already  discovered  themselves  on 
his  person.* 

At  this  point  some  account  of  Naples  and  its  Govern-  Naples  mi. 
ment  under  the  race  of  the  Angevin  Monarchs  may  not  <1«  the  An 
improperly  be  introduced.t  As  the  rulers  of  that  Country,  j^"  ' 
since  the  epoch  of  its   first  conquest   by   the   Norman 
adventurers,  had  been  considered  not   as  the  spiritual 
children  only  but  as  the  feudal  vassals  of  the  Holy  See; 
so  under  the  Angevin  dynasty,  in  every  sense,  the  crea- 
tures of  Papal  authority,  the  feeling  of  reciprocal  obliga- 
tions, and  the  consciousness  of  mutual  benefit  contributed 
in  an  eminent  degree  to  strengthen  and  perpetuate  that 
connection. 

In   order,   therefore,  to  understand  the  policy  of  the  Causes  of 


Kinffs  of  Naples  during  this  Century  we  must  never  lose  the 

0 ^_ p     * ascendency 

*  Dante  dedicated  his  Treatise  De  Munarchid  to  this  Prince,  '". 
through  whom  he  hoped  to  have  been  restored  to  his  native  Country ;  A 
he  praises  his  magnanimity  in  these  verses  of  the  Paradito,  can.  17. 

Ma  pna  cke'l  Guasco*  fallo  Arrigo  inganni, 

Purran  faville  della  sua  virtute 

In  non  curar  d'argento  ne  d'affunni. 

LI"  Kite  magntficenze  connsciute 

Sarnnno  ancora,  si  che  in  suoi  nemici 

Non  ne  potran  iener  le  linguf  mute. 

A  lui  t'aipefta  ed  a  suoi  beneftci  : 

Per  luifta  traimutata  mo/la  genie 

Cambiando  condition  riccht  e  mendici. 
f  Pfeffel,  vol.  i.     Denina,  lib.  xiv. 

"  The  Oaicon.  Clement  V. 
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1284. 


A.  D. 

1309. 


Robert. 


sight  of  the  remarkable  circumstances  under  which  Charles 
of  Anjou  won  the   Crown,  and  the  constant  struggle 
in  which  his  posterity  were  involved,  either  from  fruitless 
attempts  to  recover  Sicily,  or  from  the  quarrels  arising 
through  a  disputed  inheritance ;  while,  in  other   Coun- 
tries, under  the  vigorous  administration  of  able  Princes, 
the  exorbitant  demands  of  the  Pope  were  gradually  cir- 
cumscribed   and    abridged.*     In    Naples  both  parties, 
though  directed  by  leaders  certainly  not  deficient  in  dis- 
cernment and  resolution,  endeavoured  by  appeals  to  the 
Pope,  as  to  their  liege  Lord,  to  strengthen  their  cause, 
and  by  large  concessions  to  ensure  his  favour ;  and  thus 
on  the  success  of  either,  the  claim  of  the  Church  to  an  ex- 
tensive paramount  jurisdiction  became  fixed  and  incon- 
testable.    After  the  death  of  Charles,  the  first  Monarch 
of  the  Angevin  line,  the  Crown  of  Naples  devolved  on 
his  Son  Charles   II.,  who    married    Mary,  daughter   of 
Ladislaus  King  of  Hungary.     Shortly  after  the  release 
of  that  Monarch   from   captivity   Ladislaus  died,  and 
Charles  Martel,  eldest  Son  of  Charles  II.,  a  Prince  of 
extraordinary  merit,  was,  in  right  of  his  mother,  elected 
to  the  government  of  his  Grandfather's  dominions.     On 
his  premature  death,   (which  Robert  his  brother  is  ac- 
cused of  having  accelerated,  an  accusation  which   rests 
on  slender  authority,  and  which  is  strongly  refuted  by 
the  whole  tenour  of  his  subsequent  conduct,)  his  Son 
Caribert  was  declared  his  successor  to  the  Kingdom  of 
Hungary.     And  on  the    death  of  Charles    II.,   who, 
schooled   by  sad   experience,  instead   of  foreign    con- 
quest had  turned  his  thoughts  to  the  embellishment  of 
his  Capital  and  the  promotion  of  internal  improvement, 
the  Throne  of  Naplest    was   disputed   by    Robert  his 
third  Son,  and  by  Caribert  the  young  King  of  Hungary. 
According  to  the  principles  of  the  Feudal  law,  and  the 
usages  to  which  throughout  Europe  it  had  given  rise, 
Caribert's  title  was  unquestionable.     The  Pope,  how- 
ever, to   whom  both   parties  referred  as   arbiter,  fear- 
ing the  shock  to  which  the  dominion  of  the  Holy  See 
might  be  exposed  from  the  discussions  which  would  pro- 
bably arise  in  Naples  if  left  to  the  administration   of 
Hungarian  Nobles,  (an  argument  on  which  Bartolomeo 
di  Capua.J   the  most  renowned   advocate  of  his   day, 
who  pleaded  Robert's  cause,  principally  insisted,)  after 
several  discussions  in  full  Consistory  had   taken  place, 
decided  in  Robert's  favour,  and  conferred  on   him  the 
investiture  of  that   Kingdom.    And  thus   the  vast  do- 
minions which  the  descendants  of  Charles  of  Anjou  had 
acquired,  and  which,  had   they  been  united  under  one 
head,  would  have  raised  that  family  to  a  degree  of  power 
far  beyond  what  any  Sovereign  in  Europe  at  that  time 
possessed,  were  divided  among  collateral  branches,  whose 
hatred  and  animosity,  arising  from  mutual  injuries,  from 
the  dread  of  retaliation,  and  the  desire  of  revenge,  became 
fatal  to  many  of  its  most  eminent  Princes,  and°proved  an 
insurmountable  bar  to  the  aggrandizement  of  their  race. 

*  Koch,  Tab/Vau  den  Revolution^.  108.  Denina,  lib.  xiv.  Gian- 

SBsflsio       dd  Re9n° dl  Napofi>  lib<  "L  Muratori>  ***** 

t  Giannone,  Storia  Civile  del  Rtgno  di  Kapoli  lib  xxii 
J  Ma  c,o  che  «,pra  ogni  allro  re*e  al  giudicio  del  mondu,  ed  agli 
scntton  o.usta,  e  prudent*  la  depone  del  Pontefice  Clement*  f.  a 
favor  d,  Roberto,  fa  che  Bartolummeo  d,  Capua  tratto  out, la  causa 
non  semphcemtnte  da  Dottore,  ma  dimostro  al  Papa,— che  il  reqno 
dnvesse  dan  a  Roberto  signor  savio.-E  non  pi*  lotfo  at  fftova^tlo 
Re  il  qualetenza  conotdmrnlo  alcuno  delle  cose  d' Italia,  nato,  ed 
aUnalo  ,n  ling/ten,,,  fr  a  costumt  del  tutto  ahem  dagf  Italium, ettendo 
costrettu  di  governare  ,1  regnn  per  m-zzo  d,  Mmtlri.  e  Baroni  Vn- 
gan,  a  mun  modo  arna  potato  mantenerlo  in  pace. 


A'  D; 


After  an   interval  of  ten  months  from   the  death   of 
Henry  VII.,  Louis  IV.  of  Bavaria  was  chosen  as  his 
successor  by  five  out  of  the  seven  Princes  to  whom  the 
privilege  of  electing  the  King  of  the  Romans  had  been 
long   exclusively    confined.      His    right,    therefore,    ap- 
peared  clear  and  indefeasible,  but    the  Archbishop   of 
Cologne    and    the    Duke    of   Bavaria,    (Louis's    own 
Brother,)  who  had  not  been  present  at  the  election,  sup- 
ported by  the  Duke  of  Carinthia*  and  the  Marquis  of 
Brandenburg,  (both  of  whom  had  claimed  the  right  of  Ac 
voting  on  this  occasion,  the  former  as  King  of  Bohemia,  °f  Louis  IV. 
and  the  latter  for  his  Marquisate,)  raised  Frederick  le       A>  D 
Bel  Duke  of  Austria  to  that  exalted  situation.  ^' 

Both  parties  flew  to  arms  in  support  of  their  preten-  /[uttriadis- 
sions,  and  thus  were  kindled  the  flames  of  a  Civil  War,  putes'the'" 
which  for  upwards  of  ten  years  raged  without  interims-  Imperial 
sion  from  one  end  of  Germany  to  the  other.     About  Crowu- 
the  same  time  John  |   of  Cahors,  Bishop  of  Avignon, 
was  promoted  to  the  Papal  chair.     This  man,  sprung 
from  an  obscure  J  origin,  had  risen  from  the  condition  of  Italy, 
a  public  Notary  to  the  office  of  Chancellor  of  Aries,  and,  John  XX. 
as  was  generally  believed,  had  procured  his  subsequent 
elevation  by  means  of  forged  letters,§  addressed  in  the 
name  of  Robert,  King  of  Naples,  to  the  Pope,  in  which 
his  nomination  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal  was  solicited. 

The  death  of  Henry  VII.  had  left  Pisa,  the  firm  adhe- 
rent of  the  Imperial  party,  defenceless,  and  exposed  to 
the  resentment  of  the  Guelphs  in  Tuscany,  and  on  that  Pisa, 
event  they  rose  at  once  to  chastise  her  for  the  support 
which  she  had  given  to  their  antagonist.  Pisa  intrusted 
the  command  of  her  troops  to  Uguccione  da  Faggiuola, 
a  Nobleman  of  great  valour  and  experience,  who  obliged 
the  enemy  to  retire  with  considerable  loss.  Under  his 
command  the  Pisans  took  Lucca,  and  overthrew  the 
Florentines  at  Monte'catino.  But  although  they  were 
careful  in  repelling  the  assaults  of  foreign  enemies,  they  Usurpation 
were  not  long  before  they  discovered  that  they  them-  °fu^c- 
selves  were  reduced  to  a  state  of  intolerable  servitude,  " 
and  that  by  a  transition  not  uncommon,  their  victorious 

*  The  Duke  of  Carinthia  had  now  been  deprived  of  the  Bohe- 
mian Crown  for  upwards  of  five  years,  but  he  still  claimed  the 
right  of  voting  as  King  of  that  Country. 

Koch,  Tableau  des  Rev.  de  f Europe.  Koch,  Tableau  du  Moyen 
Age.  Putter,  Historische  Entwickelung,  Erster  Thtil,  p.  231. 
Pfeffel,  Hist.  d'Allemagne.  Saxi  Onomasiicon  Literarium,  vol.  ii. 
p.  341.  Bruckeri  Hist.  Crit.  Phil.  torn.  iv.  period  3.  p.irt  i.  Mo- 
sheim,  Institut.  Hist.  part.  ii.  c.  i.  sec.  14.  liallam,  Middle  Ages, 
vol.  ii.  Cox,  House  of  Austria.  Schmidt,  vol.  iv.  Art  de  verifier 
let  Dates. 

t  The  authors  of  the  Art  de  verifier  let  Dates  doubt  the  ob- 
scurity of  John's  origin.  Tom.  i.  ed.  3me.  p.  314.  Ptl/ani  te 
trompe  encore  aussi  bien  que  S.  Antonin,  M.  Fleury,  el  le  Naturei 
Historien  de  France,  litrsqu'ils  ditent  que  Jacques  de  f  Eure  etoit  de 
baste  naissance. 

I  Paradiso,  can.  27.  v.  50.  The  words  are  put  in  the  mouth  of 
St.  Peter,  and  the  whole  Canto  exhibits  a  striking  picture  of  the 
corruptions  of  the  Church  in  that  Age. 

In  vesta  di  pastor  lupi  rapaci* 
Si  veggion  di  quassu.  per  tutti  i  paschi 
O  difesa  di  Dio,  perchi  pur  giaci  ! 
Del  sangue  nostro  Caorsini  e  Guaschi,f 
S'apparecchian  di  here  :  o  buon  principio 
A  che  viljine  convien  che  tu  caschi. 

§  Denina,  Rivoluzioiti  u  Italia,  book  xiv.  Gio.  Villani.  Mura- 
tori,  Annali  d" Italia,  book  xiv.  Machiavelli,  Hist.  Fiorentina,  I'ua 
di  Castruccio  Castracani.  Sismondi,  torn.  v.  Rep.  Italiennes. 


•  Milton  in  hlg  Lycidtu  has  availed  himself  of  this  idea  :— 

And  those  which  the  grim  wolf  with  privy  paw 
Devours  apace. 

*  Clement  V.  and  John  XXVII.  were  the  Popes  here  designated. 
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Genera!  had  become  their  tyrant,  tte  established  an 
odious  and  despotic  Government  in  Pisa  and  in  Lucca: 
in  the  latter  city  he  flung  into  a  dungeon  Castruccio 
Castracani  who  had  recently  displayed  in  the  Wars  of 
France  and  Holland  that  singular  union  of  valour,  of 
military  skill,  and  of  political  sagacity  which  raised  him 
to  the  exalted  rank  that  he  holds  among  Ghibelline 
leaders  of  that  Age.  Uguccione  intended  to  liberate 
himself  from  so  formidable  a  rival  by  assassination;  an 
infamous  expedient,  which  had  now  become  frequent  in 
Italy,  and  was  in  the  succeeding  Age  propagated  over 
Europe.  But  a  simultaneous  insurrection  delivered  these 
cities  from  their  oppressor,  and  Castruccio  Castracani, 
by  an  event  more  resembling  an  adventure  of  Romance 
than  an  incident  in  real  History,  was  proclaimed  Lord 
of  Lucca,  while  the  fetters  still  hung  around  his  feet. 

It  was  upon  the  Republic  of  Florence  that  the  task 
of  maintaining  the  cause  of  the  Guelphic  party  now 
devolved.  Florence  is  the  Athens  of  modern  story  :  the 
same  keen  and  exquisite  sensibility ;  the  same  intense 
and  passionate  delight  in  the  struggles  of  intellectual 
warfare,  and  in  the  sublimer  efforts  of  genius ;  the  same 
exact  and  polished  taste  in  liberal  and  elegant  pursuits ; 
the  same  ardent  love  of  freedom,  sullied  with  a  restless 
desire  of  change,  and  flagrant  ingratitude  towards  their 
public  ministers,  characterise  the  Citizens  of  both  these 
States,  and  distinguish  them  from  the  inhabitants  of 
all  other  Countries.  Unfortunately,  the  parallel  may  be 
continued,  and  neither  the  lofty  energies,  nor  the  heroic 
exertions  which  developed  in  all  their  tempestuous 
strength  by  their  peculiar  forms  of  Government  have 
irradiated  the  annals  of  both  Countries,  and  identified 
their  names  with  all  that  is  dear  and  venerable  to  Man, 
could  save  them  from  completing  too  soon  their  irre- 
gular career  of  glory,  and  sinking  early  into  the  repose  of 
protracted  servitude.* 

At  the  time  of  which  we  are  now  treating,  the  Go- 
vernment of  Florence  was  intrusted  to  a  Magistrate 
whose  power  lasted  only  for  two  months,  and  the  com- 
manders of  this  State,  whose  measures  were  paralyzed 
and  circumscribed  by  the  jealousy  and  procrastination 
inseparable  from  such  an  administration,  were  ill  qua- 
lified to  contend  with  the  ablest  General  and  most  con- 
summate politician  of  his  Age,  invested  with  absolute 
irresponsible  authority,  and  wielding  at  his  will  the 
population  of  the  most  martial  state  in  Italy.t  Accord- 
ingly, the  Florentines  were  completely  defeated  at  Alto 
Pascio.J  The  Caroccio  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy, 
their  General  was  taken  prisoner,  and  their  army  anni- 
hilated. In  this  desperate  situation  they  had  recourse 
to  the  King  of  Naples,  and  consented  to  purchase  his 
assistance  by  conferring  the  Signoria  of  their  City  on 
his  eldest  son,  Robert  Duke  of  Calabria. §  Whatever 
causes  of  dissension  might  formerly  have  existed  between 
the  King  of  Naples  and  his  Chancellor  were  now  obli- 
terated by  a  sense  of  common  interest,  and  for  many  years 
the  most  strict  and  intimate  correspondence  was  main- 
tained between  them.  Both  employed  their  utmost 
power,  the  Pope  by  declaring  the  election  of  the  King  of 
the  Romans  irregular  and  invalid,  the  King  of  Naples 
by  depressing  the  Imperial  party  throughout  Italy  to 
nourish  the  intestine  factions  in  Germany,  and  to  pre- 


*  Machiavelli,  Hist.  Fio. 

f  Pisa  was  so  considered. 

J  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Rep.  torn.  v.  p.  6. 

§  Denina,  lib.  xiv.     Giannone,  lib.  xxii. 


Baluz.  Vita:  Pop.  Av. 


vent  the  Emperor  from  receiving  the  homage  of  his 
Italian  vassals.  So  great  was  the  importance  which 
Robert  attached  to  the  execution  of  this  scheme,  that, 
neglecting  the  more  obvious  and  easy  conquest  of  Sicily, 
(to  recover  which  had  been  the  great  object  of  his  pre- 
decessors,) he  concentrated  all  his  strength  to  support 
the  Fieschi  and  Grimaldi,  the  leaders  of  the  Guelphs 
in  Genoa,  against  their  adversaries  ;  and  even  accepted 
the  title  of  Chief  of  the  Republic,  which  had  been 
offered  him  in  conjunction  with  the  Pope.  Genoa 
was  at  that  time  the  most  flourishing  city  in  Europe. 
After  the  fall  of  the  Latin  power  the  Genoese  had 
compelled  the  Venetians  to  abandon  to  them  all  their 
lucrative  traffic  with  Constantinople.*  They  held  Pera, 
its  principal  suburb,  nominally  as  a  fief  of  the  Empire, 
but  in  reality  as  their  absolute  and  exclusive  dominion. 
They  had  established  Factories  on  all  the  opposite 
coasts,  and  surrounded  them  with  strong  fortifications. 
They  were  masters  of  the  whole  trade  of  the  Black  Sea, 
a  considerable  part  of  the  Crimean  peninsula  was  in 
their  possession,  and  Caffa,  its  chief  town,  was  their  prin- 
cipal mart  for  the  productions  of  the  East.  But  the 
violence  of  the  domestic  factions  of  this  Republic  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  intrepid  zeal  and  enterprising 
energy  of  its  citizens  ;  and  it  is  easy  to  trace  in  their 
love  of  innovation  the  causes  which  led  during  this  Cen- 
tury to  the  decline  of  its  trade,  and  to  the  loss  of  its  in- 
dependence. So  fierce  was  the  ardour  and  determina- 
tion of  the  contending  parties,  that  in  the  words  of  a 
contemporary  Historian,  "  his  whole  book  would  be  in- 
sufficient to  contain  an  exact  account  of  the  various 
schemes  of  attack  and  defence  to  which  both  parties  had 
alternately  recourse  in  order  to  acquire  or  maintain  pos- 
session of  the  City." 

The  principal  support  of  the  Ghibelline  party  was  de- 
rived from  the  Visconti  Lords  of  Milan,  whose  wealth 
and  influence  almost  balanced  the  resources  of  the  King 
of  Naples.  In  order  to  diminish  their  strength,  Robert 
endeavoured  to  excite  against  them  a  dangerous  com- 
petitor in  Can  della  Scala,  but  this  danger  was  averted 
by  the  prudence  and  dexterity  of  Mattheo  Visconti, 
who,  by  his  insinuation  and  address,  succeeded  in  con- 
ciliating his  rival.  By  his  influence  Della  Scala  was 
chosen  at  Carrara  the  leader  of  the  Ghibelline  coalition, 
and  the  siege  of  Genoa  was  continued  with  unabated 
ardour. 

Another  attempt  which  was  made  about  this  time  by 
the  Pope  and  Robert  proved  equally  unsuccessful. f 
They  brought  Philippe  of  Valois  (afterwards  King  of 
France)  into  Lornbardy,  hoping  to  find  in  him  a  cham- 
pion of  the  Church,  not  less  zealous  and  able  than  Boni- 
face had  met  with  in  his  Grandfather,  Charles  of  Valois. 
But  whether  it  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  natural  incon- 
stancy of  his  disposition,  to  the  apparent  hopelessness  of 
the  cause  which  he  was  summoned  to  support,  or  to  the 
powerful  representations  of  Mattheo  Visconti,  he  re- 
turned to  France  without  having  contributed  in  any 
degree  to  the  real  benefit  of  his  party,  or  having 
achieved  any  exploit  adequate  to  the  expectations  which 
his  arrival  had  excited. 

Foiled  in  intrigue,  and  inferior  in  military  strength, 
the  Pope  had  recourse  to  spiritual  weapons.  His  re- 
puted son,  the  Cardinal  Bertrand,  whom  he  had  ap- 

*  Sismondi,  Jan.  5.     Muratori,  Annali,  1330.     Denina,  Feb.  14. 
f  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixiif.      Muratori,  Annali  d?  Italia,  1295.     Denina, 
book  xiv.     Robertson.  India. 
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History,  pointed  his  Legate  in  Italy,  excommunicated  Mattheo 
Visconti  as  an  impious  heretic,  and  an  invader  of  the 
rights  of  the  Church.  Mattheo,  worn  out  with  age  and 
the  fatigues  of  long  continued  exertion,  withdrew  from 
public  affairs,  and  investing  his  son  Galeazzo  with  his 
authority,  employed  himself  till  his  death,  which  soon 
after  happened,  in  atoning  for  the  errors  of  his  past  life, 
and  in  proving  the  sincerity  of  his  faith  by  works  of 
Excommu-  .  and  beneficence.  But  the  loss  of  one  so  capable 

n  01     i       J  i.i  •  /•         j 

from  his  great  abilities  and  tried  experience  of  conduct- 
ing their  affairs  was  severely  felt  by  the  party  of  which 
he  had  been  so  long  the  soul  and  mover. 

By  his  superior  influence  and  acknowledged  wisdom 
many  turbulent  leaders  had  been  restrained  who,  after 
his  death,  indulged  their  factious  and  interested  spirit 
Dissensions  without  any  regard  to  consequences.     The  Ghibellines 
and  disas-     were   soon   rent   into    factions,  and  no  person    having 
te"  «f  |he    acquired  a  decided   ascendant  among  them,  whatever 
nes>  project  was  formed  by  one  was  sure  to  be  traversed  by 
another.     Their  adversaries  were  not  slow  to  profit  by 
these  dissensions.     Several  cities  renounced  their  cause. 
Raymond  de  Cardona,  the  General  of  the  Papal  armies, 
made   several   important   conquests.     One   town  after 
another  fell  into  his   hands ;  the  Guelphic  party  began 
once  more  to  preponderate,  and  nothing  but  the  defec- 
tion of  Galeazzo  Visconti   (an  event  confidently  anti- 
cipated) was  required  to  enable  Robert  to  exchange  the 
barren  name  of  Vicar  of  the  Empire  for  the  solid  honour 
and  independent  title  of  King  of  Italy. 

While  the  North  of  Italy  was  thus  a  prey  to  the  fury 
of  exasperated  factions,  Germany  also  was  the  scene  of 
a  contest  not  less  violent  and  protracted.  The  first  act 
of  Louis  after  his  election,  had  been  to  confirm  by  a  so- 
lemn Edict  the  independence  of  those  Cantons  of  Swisser- 
land*  which  had  once  been,  subject  to  the  House  of 
Hapsburg.  To  this  Decree,  which  evidently  proceeded 
from  a  desire  of  embarrassing  the  measures  of  his  ene- 
mies, it  was  not  probable  that  the  Princes  of  that  pow- 
erful Race  should  pay  much  attention.  Leopold,  Duke 
trians  con-  of  Austria,  determined  to  maintain  the  Wfcr,  which 
tinuethe  tj,e  unexpected  death  of  his  Father  had  suspended, 
Swtsserland  as'a'ns*  tne  Cantons  which  had  shaken  off  their  allegi- 
ance. For  this  purpose  he  prepared  to  attack  them  at 
the  head  of  an  army  such  as  the  greatest  potentate  in 
Germany  could  bring  into  the  field.  It  appeared  im- 
possible that  a  handful  of  undisciplined  peasants  could 
offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  this  body,  composed  of 
Knights  and  men  at  arms  animated  with  the  desire  of 
renown,  and  expert  in  all  the  warlike  exercises  which 
constituted  the  sole  occupation  and  delight  of  the  Nobles 
of  that  Age  and  their  martial  followers. 

Patriotic  But  the  same  mighty  principle  which  had  baffled  the 

spirit  of  the  slaves  of  Xerxes  was  here  again  displayed  on  a  different 

scene,  and  the  cause  which  called  it  forth  was  not  less 

holy,  nor  was  its  operation  less  irresistible.     Like  the 

Athenians,  the  rugged  mountaineers  of  Swisserland  found 

in  the  love  of  their  Country  an  inexhaustible  source  of 

strength  which  supplied  the  want  of  numbers  and  of 

discipline,  and  which  none  of  the  artificial  sentiments 

that  had  usurped  its  place  in  Feudal  Europe,  neither 

Battle  of      the  prowess  of  the  Noble,  nor  the  fidelity  of  the  vassal, 

Morgarten.  nor  even  the  lofty  spirit  of  Chivalry  itself  could  for  an 

instant  countervail.     Well  was  it  for  Europe  that  at  the 

season  during  which  the  love  of  freedom  was  quenched 

in  Italy,   there  were  preserved  by  a  brave  and  simple 

*  Planta,  History  of  the  Helvetic  Confederation,  ch.  iv.  v.  vi. 
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people  in  the  recesses  of  the  Alps  the  embers  of  that  Annals  of 
sacred  flame,  which  was  one  day  to  illuminate  her  most 
degraded  Nations.  In  the  Battle  of  Morgarten,  the  pride 
and  flower  of  Austrian  Chivalry  perished  by  the  hands  of 
peasants,  and  for  the  first  time  the  haughty  Princes  of 
Hapsburg  were  taught  to  appreciate  the  might  of  Free- 
men, and  the  invincible  spirit  of  national  independence 

But  this  calamity  did  not  restore  Peace  to  Germany, 
nor  even  abate  the  violence  with  which  the  War  between 
Louis  and  his  rival  were  carried  on.     A  great  Battle  was  Battle  of 
soon  after  fought  at  Esslingen,  in  Suabia,  in  which  both  Esslingen. 
the  parties  claimed  the  victory,  though  the  King  of  the      A<  D- 
Romans  obliged  Frederick  to  raise  the  siege  of  that  city.      1318. 

After  an  expedition  into  Italy,  which  was  not  attended 
with  any  important  results,  the  Duke  of  Austria  invaded  Decisive 
the  hereditary  dominions  of  his  enemy.     Louis  encoun-  viStor>' 
tered  him  at  Amphingen,  near  MuhldorfF  on  the  Inn,  LQ'^  at 
where,  through  the  zeal  and  military  talent  of  the  Bur-  Miihldorf. 
graves*   of  Nuremberg,   the  ancestorsf  of  the  present      A.  D. 
Sovereign  of  Prussia,  he  gained  a  complete  and  decisive      1322. 
victory  over  his  rival,  who,  together  with   his  Brother, 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror. 

The  Pope,  alarmed  at  this  success,  lost  no  time  in 
endeavouring  to  excite  other  enemies  against  the  Em- 
peror, who,  by  their  reiterated  attacks,  might  still  pre- 
vent him  from  finding  leisure  to  attend  to  the  affairs  of 
Italy.  With  this  view  he  offered  the  Imperial  dignity  intrigues  Of 
to  Charles  le  Bel,  and  issued  a  Bull  against  Louis,  re-  the  Pope, 
quiring  him  to  abdicate  his  Crown,  and  to  submit  his 
pretensions  to  the  decision  of  Rome.  But  a  Sovereign 
of  Louis's  abilities  and  renown  was  not  to  be  thus 
intimidated.  In  the  presence  of  a  large  assembly  at 
Nuremberg  he  appealed  from  this  extravagant  mandate, 
and  at  the  same  lime  despatched  Ambassadors  to  Avig 
non,  in  order  if  possible  to  procure  an  accommodation 
with  the  Pope.  But  John,  irritated  by  his  appeal  to  a 
General  Council,  pronounced  a  sentence  of  excommu-  He  excom- 
nication  against  him,  and  intrusted  its  promulgation  to  municate 
the  Archbishop  of  TreTes.  It  was  however  impossible  for 
any  people,  however  barbarous,  and  however  deeply 
immersed  in  superstition,  to  acquiesce  with  implicit  belief 
in  decrees  no  less  shocking  to  the  first  principles  of 
Religion,  than  to  the  most  obvious  dictates  of  common 
sense.  The  worldly  and  interested  conduct  of  the 
Bishops  of  Rome,  and  their  abuse  of  the  power  which 
the  necessities  of  Society  had  formerly  placed  in  their 
hands,?  and  which  in  the  ruder  Ages  had  operated  with  a 
salutary  influence  to  check  the  oppression  and  cruelty 
of  Nobler,  and  Monarchs,  began  in  more  enlightened 
times  to  excite  the  indignation  of  the  wise,  and  awaken 
the  suspicions  even  of  the  multitude. §  The  successful 
resistance  which  Philippe  le  Bel  and  Louis  offered  to 
the  Popes  has  been  considered  by  all  Historians  as  the 
first  considerable  check  which  the  Ecclesiastical  power 

*  Art  de  verifier  Its  Dates.  Mfmolret  ifun  Homme  tf  Etat,  vol.  i. 
p.  5.  Collections  de*  Constitutions,  far  M.  Dufau,  Dorvergein,  et 
Guadet,  Avocatt,  Sfc.  torn.  iv.  p.  147.  Putter,  Hist.  Ent.  Enter 
Theil.  Schmidt,  Band.  4. 

f  L'Empereur  Louis  de  Baviere  n'eut  point  d*  partisans  plus  ztlet 
qiie  Jean  ll.et  Albert  son  fr ere;  Louis,  rn  retottr,  nomma  Jean  Gou- 
verneur  de  la  Marche  de  Brandebourg.  Art  de  verifier  let  Dates, 
torn.  iii.  p.  508. 

J  The  following  passage  is  extracted  from  a  Work  by  Ancillon,  a 
rigid  Calvinist  Dant  le  moyen  age,  ott  il  n'y  avail  point  d'ordre 
social,  elle  peut  tauter,  peut-itre.  f 'Europe  d'une  entiere  Barbarit, 
elle  crta  des  rapports  entre  let  nations  Irs  plut  6/oigntes,  elle  fut  un 
centre  commun.  Tableau  det  R£v.  de  f  Europe,  torn.  i. 

o>   Guizot,  Hiitoire  Generate  de  la  Civilisation  de  F Europe,  p.  14. 
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received  in  its  career  of  violence  and  usurpation.  Till 
the  beginning  of  this  century,  the  History  of  the  Popes 
is  that  of  Europe,  so  multiplied  were  the  pretensions, 
and  so  vast  the  influence  of  the  Holy  See.  But  from 
this  period  we  may  observe  the  progress  of  opinion  in  a 
different  direction,  and  trace  the  causes  which  led,  some 
by  a  gradual  and  more  remote,  others  by  a  direct  and 
immediate  influence,  first  to  the  decline  and  ultimately 
to  the  subversion  of  the  Papal  authority  in  Europe. 

John  XXr.,  by  an  injudicious  and  violent  inter- 
ference in  a  scholastic  dispute,  had  alienated  the  ma- 
jority of  Franciscans,  a  body  at  that  time  possessed  of 
great  authority  and  reputation  in  every  part  of  Christen- 
dom. They  defended  with  much  vehemence  the  cause 
of  the  Emperor.*  On  this  occasion  many  books  were 
composed  to  refute  the  Papal  claim  to  supreme  tempo- 
ral dominion  ;  Dantet  himself  had  already  in  one  of  his 
Works  strongly  asserted  a  similar  opinion ;  our  own  Coun- 
tryman, William  Occam, J  was  so  distinguished  by  the 
acuteness,  learning,  and  penetration  with  which  he  sup- 
ported the  immunities  of  the  Emperor,  that  his  punish- 
ment was  demanded  by  the  Pope  as  an  essential  prelimi- 
nary to  any  negotiation  with  the  Emperor. 

Men,  whose  faculties  had  hitherto  been  confined  to 
the  verbal  controversies  and  fantastic  discussions  of  the 
Schools,§  began  to  investigate  questions  of  more  practical 
importance,  and  to  exercise  their  abilities  on  subjects 
from  which  they  had  hitherto  been  almost  excluded.  This 
happy  change  must  be  principally  ascribed  to  the  increas- 
ing study  of  the  Roman  Law,  that  invaluable  monument 
of  Civil  wisdom,  which,  as  it  bound  together  the  ancient 
world,  was  destined  to  be  the  basis  of  modern  civilization. 

The  principles  of  Government,  the  policy  of  Monarchs, 
the  character  of  Nations  began  to  occupy  the  attention 
of  the  learned.  The  pretensions  of  the  Pope,  interwoven 
as  they  were  with  every  subject  which  can  touch  the 
heart,  or  interest  the  understanding  of  Man,  could  not 
fail  to  attract  a  considerable  share  of  speculation  and 
curiosity.  Men  whose  minds  were  imbued  with  sound 
logic,  and  sharpened  by  the  constant  habit  of  disputa- 
tion, were  enabled  to  detect  with  precision,  and  to  expose 
with  great  force  of  argument,  the  pernicious  errors  with 

*  Adversui  murpatam  Rom.  Pontificis  jurisdictwnem,  Mursilii 
Patavini  pro  Rom.  Imperatore  Luduvico  IV.  Bavarico,  a  t  rib  us  Rom. 
Pontificibus  indigna  perpesso,  Apologia.  Supp.  au  Diet.  Hist.  Cnt. 
de  M.  Bayle,  p.  96. 

f  Dante,  de  Monarchid.  The  following  extract  from  this  Work 
will  show  the  spirit  and  style  in  which  it  is  composed.  Adhuc  dicunt 
quod  Adrianus  Papa  Carolum  Magnum  sibi  el  Ecclesue  advocavit 
Longobardorum  tempore  Desiderii  Regis  eorum  et  quod  Carolus  ac- 
cepit  ab  eo  Imperil  dignitatem  non  obstante  quod  Michael  imperabit 
apud  Constantinopolim.  Propter  quod  dicunt  quod  omnes  qui  fuerunt 
Romanorum  linperatores  post  ipsum  ed  ipse  advocati  Ecclesite  sunt  et 
debent  ab  Ecclesia  advocari  ex  quo  etiam  sequeretur  tile  dependentia 
quam  concludi  volant  et  ad  hoc  infringendum  dico  quod  nihil  dicunt 
usurpatim  enim  juris  non  facit  jus  nam  si  sic  eudem  modo  auctoritas 
Ecclesice  probaretur  dependere  ablmperatorepostquam  Otho  Imperator 
Leonem  Papam  instituit  et  Benedictum  deposuit  nee  non  in  exilium  in 
Saxoniam  abegit.  De  Man,  lib.  iii.  p.  67.  Scripta  temporibus  Lud.  Ba- 
vari.  in  Fenezia,  1 760.  Bartolus  in  c.  1.  Dim  Ferns  etAnt.  v.  Presides 
n.  3.  de  requirendis  reis.  Dante,  Disputavit  tres  qucestiones  quorum 
ima  fuit  Si  Imperium  dependeret  ab  Eccfesid  et  tenuit  quod  non. 
Sed  post  mortem  suam  quasi  propter  hoc  fuit  damnatux  ab  hceresi. 

\  William  Occam.  See  Tennemann's  Grundriss  der  Geschichte 
der  Philosophie,  p.  252.  Saxi  Onomasticon,  vol.  ii.  p.  355.  Gu- 
lielmus  Occam,  Juhannis  Scoti  Primum  Discipulus  dein  Oppuynator 
Nominalium  patronus  inter  Scholasticos  est  Inceptor  Fenerabilis, 
Ingeniorum  Lumen,  Doctor  invincibilis,  Doctor  singularis.  Bruckeri 
Hist.  Crit.  Pktl.  torn.  iv.  period  3.  part  1.  He  was  a  native  of  Surrey. 
§  Savigny,  Geschicte  des  Romische  Rechts,  Erster  Band.  Duck, 
Do  Utit  et  Authoritate  Juris  Ctvi/is,  p.  12.  Hume,  Hist.  vol.  ii. 


which  many  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church  were 
during  that  Age  infected. 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves,  to  whom  the  publication 
of  the  Bull  had  been  intrusted,  refused  to  obey  the 
Pope's  command.  The  King  of  France  who  had  has- 
tened to  Bar-sur-Aube,  the  place  appointed  for  the  meet- 
ing of  his  partisans,  found  there  only  Leopold,  Duke  of 
Austria  ;  and  convinced  by  this  mortifying  proof  of  the 
weakness  of  his  cause,  he  took  no  further  steps  in  pro- 
secution of  his  design.  Leopold,  consider  ing  all  further 
opposition  hopeless,  resigned  the  regalia  to  Louis,  who 
in  this  dangerous  crisis  of  his  affairs  had  acted  with 
uncommon  address  and  resolution.  The  Elector  of 
Treves  detached  his  nephew,  John  of  Luxemburg,  King 
of  Bohemia,  from  the  party  of  the  Pope.  The  School 
of  Bologna,  famous  throughout  Europe  for  the  Study  of 
the  Civil  Law,  declared  the  sentence  of  excommunica- 
tion invalid  and  preposterous,  and  all  Germany,  partly 
from  a  sense  of  his  extraordinary  merit,  partly  from 
indignation  at  the  arrogance  and  rapacity  of  the  Pontiff, 
maintained  the  cause  of  their  Sovereign  with  inviolable 
fidelity.  Louis  now  concluded  a  Treaty  with  his  prisoner 
Frederic,  by  which,  after  several  hard  and  ignominious 
concessions,  his  liberty  was  at  last  restored  to  him,  Leo- 
pold refused  to  ratify  this  agreement,  and  the  Pope  released 
Frederic  from  the  engagements  he  had  contracted  ;  but 
that  magnanimous  Prince,  with  an  integrity  not  often 
found  among  ambitious  Rulers,  but  of  which,  neverthe- 
less, this  Century  affords  another  remarkable  and 
splendid  instance,*  placed  himself  once  more  in  captivity ; 
and  Louis,  touched  with  the  generosity  of  his  conduct, 
cancelled  the  more  rigid  articles  of  the  former  Treaty, 
declared  him  his  colleague  in  the  Government,  and  suf- 
fered him  to  enjoy  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans  till 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  the  following  year. 

The  comparative  tranquillity  which  now  prevailed  in 
Germany,  and  the  loyal  disposition  of  his  subjects,  per- 
mitted Louis,  no  longer  kept  in  awe  by  a  domestic 
enemy,  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Italy,  where 
the  rapid  progress  of  his  enemies,  and  the  declining 
state  of  the  Ghibelline  cause,  rendered  it  necessary  for 
him  to  take  measures  in  support  of  the  Imperial  party 
with  no  less  speed  than  vigour,  f  He  crossed  the  Alps 
at  the  head  of  six  hundred  men  at  arms,  relying  for 
further  support  on  the  popularity  of  his  cause,  and  on 
the  fidelity  of  his  adherents  in  Lombardy.  Nor  were 
his  expectations  ill-founded  :  he  was  welcomed  every 
where  as  the  deliverer  of  Italy ;  his  partisans  flocked  to 
his  standard;  he  was  admitted  into  the  city. of  Milan; 
and  he  soon  found  himself  commanding  an  army  suf- 
ficient once  more  to  incline  the  balance  in  his  favour. 
The  Romans,  incensed  by  John's  refusal  to  comply  with 
their  request  of  fixing  his  residence  in  that  City,  invited 
the  Emperor  to  govern  Rome  during  the  Pope's  ab- 
sence. He  lost  no  time  in  availing  himself  of  so  favour- 
able an  opportunity,  and  hastening  to  Rome,  was  there 
crowned  in  the  presence  of  Sciarra  Colonna,  and  of  the 
other  Nobles  deputed  by  the  Roman  people  to  assist  at 
that  ceremony. 

It  was  now  judged  expedient  to  retaliate  upon  the 
Pope  by  means  of  a  nature  similar  to  those  which  he 
had  employed  to  foment  tumult  and  disseminate  fac- 

*  John  King  of  France,  finding  himself  incapable  of  performing 
the  engagements  into  which  he  had  entered  with  Edward  III.  by 
the  Treaty  of  Bretigny,  returned  to  England,  where  he  died,  in  1 364. 

f  Deniua,  Riv.  d" It.  book.  xiv.  Giannone,  book  xxii.  ch.  ii. 
Sismondi,  Rep.  Itafannes,  torn.  v.  p.  137. 
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tions  in  Germany,  and  to  depose  from  his  throne  one 
who  showed  so  little  regard,  not  only  for  the  precepts  of 
the  Gospel,  but  for  the  principles  upon  which  all  Society 
must  depend  for  its  continuance.  This  measure,  though 
not  without  examples,  and  certainly  justified  by  the 
wicked  designs  of  John,  and  the  yet  more  detestable 
means  which  he  had  employed  to  compass  them,  was 
nevertheless  injudicious ;  and  by  the  scandal  which  it 
gave  to  all  sincere  Catholics,  served  only  to  diminish  the 
Emperor's  reputation,  and  to  increase  the  authority  of  the 
Pope.  The  person  raised  for  a  short  time  to  the  head  of 
the  Church  was  Pietro  di  Rainaucci,  a  Friar  of  the  Order 
of  St.  Francis,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Nicholas  V. 

In  order  yet  more  strongly  to  ratify  his  election,  Louis 
again  received  the  Imperial  Crown  from  his  hands,  and 
from  the  delay  inevitably  attending  the  repetition  of  this 
solemnity,  he  lost  an  opportunity,  which  he  could  never 
again  recall,  of  attacking  the  King  of  Naples  at  a  mo- 
ment when  he  was  altogether  incapable  of  defence. 
Louis,  however,  determined  to  carry  the  War  into 
Robert's  dominions,  but  he  was  compelled  to  relinquish 
this  design  by  the  insurmountable  reluctance  of  the 
leaders  of  the  Ghibelline  party  to  co-operate  with  him  in 
this  enterprise  ;  their  Nobles,  who  had  no  great  reason 
to  be  satisfied  with  Louis's  management  of  the  war, 
were  altogether  disgusted  by  his  Civil  administration. 
Their  treasures  had  been  drained  by  heavy  and  reiterated 
contributions,  for  the  funds  requisite  for  the  support  of 
the  Emperor's  army  had  been  levied  principally  among 
his  friends.  He  had  even  seized  upon  some  members  of 
the  Visconti  family,*  and  detained  them  for  some  months 
in  prison.  Many  of  the  Ghibelline  Chiefs  had  been  de- 
prived, by  popular  insurrection,  of  all  power  in  the 
Cities  which  they  had  formerly  procured.  Even  Cas- 
truccio  Castracani,  the  life  and  centre  of  that  faction, 
who  had  lost  Pistoja  while  attending  the  Emperor  to 
Rome,  left  this  City,  of  which  he  had  been  chosen 
Senator,  and  where  his  influence  was  far  superior  to 
that  of  the  Emperor  himself,  refusing  to  join  in  the  in- 
vasion of  so  distant  and  powerful  a  Kingdom  till  he 
had  regained  possession  of  his  former  acquisitions.  Nor 
was  this  all.  The  German  troops  began  to  murmur 

*  Petrarch,  can.  16.,  which  is  written  on  the  arrival  of  Louis  in 
Italy,  has  the  following : — 

Voi,  cut  For  tuna  ha  posto  in  mano  il  freno 

De  le  belle  contrade 

Di  che  nulla  pieta  par  che  vi  stringa 

Che  fa  qui  tante  pellegrine  tpade  f 

Peruke  '/  verde  terreno 

Del  Barbarico  sanyue  si  depinga  f 

Vano  error  vi  luxinga  : 

Poco  vedete,  e  parvi  veder  motto  : 

Che'n  cor  venale  amor  cercate  o  fede. 

*  <*  * 

*  *  * 
Ae  v'acoorgete  ancor  per  tante  prove 
Del  Bavaria  inganno, 

Ch'alzando  'I  dito  con  la  morle  tcherza, 

Pyg™  e  lo  strazio,  al  mio  purer  che  V  danno. 

Ma  I  vottro  sungur  piovc 

Ptu  largamenle,  ck'  altr'  ira  vi  tferza. 

DaUa  mattinu  a  terza 

Di  voi  pensate,  e  vederete  come 

Tien  mro  altrui  chi  tien  coti  vi/e. 

Latin  sangue  gentile 

Sgombra  da  te  queste  dannose  tome: 

Nonfar  tdolo  un  name 

frano  senta  soggetto 

Che  'I furor  di  la  *l,  gente  rttrosa 

tincerne  d'inlelletto, 

Ptccato  e  nostro  e  not  natural  cota. 


for  want  of  pay,  and,  deserting  in  large  numbers,  en-  Annals  of 
deavoured  by  pillage  to  procure  satisfaction  for  the  ar-  Germany 
rears  due  to  them.  Louis,  who  had  thus  rendered  him-  ,"^T' 
self  obnoxious  to  all  parties,  was  obliged  to  abandon  his  V 
project  of  invading  Naples,  and  to  retire  into  Germany, 
which  he  reached  in  safety,  not,  however,  without  suf- 
fering many  humiliations  and  insults  in  his  retreat. 

The   Romans,  with  the  caprice  natural  to  all   large 
masses  of  people,  discovered  on  his  departure   symp-      ^.j^, 
toms  of  exultation  not  less  extravagant  and  irrational  Louis ahan- 
than  those  with  which  they  had  welcomed  his  arrival;  dons  the 
they  recalled   the  Cardinal   Legate,  and  acknowledged  invasion  of 
him   as  the  vicegerent   of  the   Pope,   their   legitimate  ^"j^8* 
Sovereign.     This  example  was  followed  by  the  Cities  of  toGer-""' 
Viterbo,  Lodi,  and  Pistoja.     Tuscany  openly  espoused  many, 
the  cause  of  the  Guelphs,  and  even  Lombardy  wavered  Restoration 
in  its  allegiance  to  the  Imperial  cause.     The  Antipope,  ol  John 
who  endeavoured  to  conceal   himself  at  Pisa,  was  dis- 
covered and  sent  in  chains  to  Avignon  ;  when  on  his 
submission  he  was  absolved  by  John  from  the  censures 
of  the  Church,  and  suffered  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  tranquillity  and  retirement. 

The  Pope's  rancour  against  Louis  still  continued  im-  GERMANY. 
mitigable.    In  vain  did  that  Monarch,  with  the  feeling  be-      A-  D- 
coming  a  dutiful  son  of  the  Church,  endeavour  to  procure      1330. 
a  reconciliation  with  its  Head  by  repeated  offers  to  can- 
cel his  past  acts,  to  acknowledge  his  authority,  and  even 
to  receive  absolution  at  his  hands;  in  vain  did  the  King 
of  Bohemia,  the   Duke  of  Austria,  and  Count  William 
of  Holland,  employ  their  solicitations  in  behalf  of  their 
Sovereign  ;  far  from   listening  to  their  mediation,  John 
once  more  thundered  against  Louis   a  sentence  of  ex- 
communication, and  laid  all  Germany  under  an  Interdict 


for  such  time  as  its  inhabitants  should  continue  to excommiini- 
acknowledge  him  for  their  Sovereign.  Louis,  anxious  cateb  Lm"s' 
to  be  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the  Church,  and  moved 
with  compassion  for  the  condition  of  his  people,  who 
were  now  for  his  sake  deprived  of  all  Religious  conso- 
lation, at  last  yielded  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation, 
and  consented  to  resign  his  Crown  as  the  price  of  re- 
ceiving absolution.  He  even  went  so  far  as  to  execute 
a  formal  act,  by  which  it  was  transferred  to  his  cousin 
the  Duke  of  Bavaria  ;  but  the  unanimous  remonstrances 
of  all  States  of  the  Diet  induced  him  to  lay  aside  this 
project,  and  all  good  men  looked  forward  with  impatience 
to  the  convocation  of  a  General  Council  as  the  only 
means  of  delivering  the  Christian  world  from  the  yoke 
of  a  rapacious  and  inflexible  tyrant. 

At  this  critical  juncture  John  died.     The  abuses  of  Death  of 
the  Church  seem  to  have  reached  their  utmost  height  John  XXI* 
under  his  Pontificate.     Simony  was  his  characteristic      A'D' 
sin  ;  he  had  introduced  the  scandalous  traffic  in  Indul-  .. 
gences,  and  imposed  the  exorbitant  tax  of  Annates.    He  h 
had  extended  far  beyond  its  ancient  limits  the  right,  claimed  Cate. 
by  the  Popes,  of  nomination  to  certain  benefices  in  every 
Country ;  and  in  order  to  remove  every  restraint  on  the 
exertion  of  Papal  power,  he  had  brought  into  use  Expec- 
tative  Graces,  or  Mandates  nominating  the  successor  to  a 
benefice  when  any  vacancy  might  occur.    The  sums  which 
he  thus  amassed  were  incredible.    Every  Court  and  King- 
dom was  thronged  with  his  creatures.     The  patience  of 
that  superstitious  Age  was  at  last  exasperated  by  disor- 
ders so  intolerable,  and  several  attempts  were  made  by 
the  laity  after  his  death  for  the  reformation  of  Ecclesias- 
tical abuses,   which  though  ineffectual,  contributed  to 
prepare  the  minds  of  men  for  more  searching  and  ex- 
tensive changes. 
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The  successor  of  John  was  James  Fournier,  a  Cister- 
tian  Monk,  who  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XII. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  integrity  and  moderation,  and 
the  history  of  his  Pontificate  offers  a  striking  contrast 
between  his  natural  disposition  and  the  conduct  which 
his  situation  led  him  to  pursue.  Yielding  to  the  violent 
menaces  of  the  French  King  and  the  solicitations  of  the 
Cardinals,  he  confirmed  all  the  acts  of  his  predecessors 
against  Louis,  and  refused  to  listen  to  any  terms  of  ac- 
commodation till  he  had  abdicated  the  Imperial  throne. 
The  Emperor,  although  he  sincerely  wished  for  peace, 
saw  at  last  that  it  could  not  possibly  be  obtained.  He 
convened  a  Diet  at  Frankfort,  and  there  enumerated  all 
the  flagitious  charges,  exorbitant  demands,  and  malignant 
attacks  of  the  Pontiffs  who  had  filled  the  chair  of  St. 
Peter,  from  the  first  hour  of  his  accession  to  the  Imperial 
throne.  He  pointed  out  in  animated  but  decent  lan- 
guage the  systematic  persecution  to  which  he  had  been 
personally  exposed,  and  concluded  with  a  solemn  and 
affecting  declaration  of  his  innocence,  and  the  sincerity 
of  his  belief  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Catholic  Church. 
His  appeal  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  spirit  and 
temper  of  the  Body  to  whom  it  was  addressed.  The 
forbearance  and  magnanimity  of  the  Emperor  appeared 
in  the  strongest  light  when  placed  in  contrast  with  the 
virulence  and  animosity  of  the  spiritual  Father  of  Chris- 
tendom. It  was  determined  that  the  Electors  should 
meet  at  Reuse,*  and  there  resolve  upon  the  best  method 
of  checking  the  pretensions  of  the  Papal  See.  Accord- 
ingly the  Electors  met  at  the  appointed  place,  and  there 
entered  into  a  League  for  maintaining  the  independence 
of  the  Empire.  This  League  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  the  approbation  of  the  Diet  at  Frankfort,  in  which 
assembly  the  famous  Edict  was  promulgated  declaring 
that  "  the  German  Empire  was  not  dependent  on  any 
earthly  Power,  and  that  a  Sovereign  chosen  by  the  ma- 
jority of  the  Electoral  voices  did  not  require  the  appro- 
bation of  the  Pope  to  complete  his  election."  In  the 
same  Instrument  the  punishment  of  rebels  and  traitors 
was  denounced  against  all  who  should  presume,  directly 
or  by  implication,  to  question  or  deny  the  truth  of  these 
propositions. 

In  the  mean  time  great  revolutions  had  taken  place  in 
the  affairs  of  Italy.  Castruccio  Castracani  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age  from  the  fatigue  he  had  undergone  in  the 
reduction  of  Pistoja,  of  which,  as  has  been  already  stated, 
he  had  been  deprived  by  a  sudden  revolt  during  his  at- 
tendance on  the  Emperor.  The  famous  Can  Gran  della 
Scala  was  no  more,  at  whose  Court,  thronged  by  illus- 
trious exiles,  the  mighty  spirit  of  Dante  first  brooded 
over  his  wrongs,  and  found  how  "  steep  was  the  ascent 
of  another's  stairs,"  and  how  "  bitter  the  bread"  of  de- 
pendence in  a  strange  land.f  Dante  had  found  his  last 
refuge  at  Ravenna  with  Guido  Novello  da  Polento,} 

*  Die  merkwundigste  besordnung  dieses  ganzen  Abschrittes  ist 
unstreitig  der  wichtige  Churferein  welchen  die  Churfursten  unter 
Beyslimmung  des  Kaisers  im  Jahr  1331,  bey  dem  Konigstuhle  zu 
Reuse  geschlossen  haben.  Selchon,  Geschichte  der  im  Deuttchland 
gellenden  Reekie,  3  th.  2.  cap.  iii.  p.  204.  70.  Kochler,  De  Sede 
Regah  ud  Reusa,  sec.  8.  p.  1 1.  Schmaussen,  Corp.  Jur.  Publici. 
f  Tu  proverai  si  come  sa  di  safe 

Lo  pane  altrui,  e  com'  e  duro  calle 
IM  scendere  e'i  salir  per  Faltrui  scale. 

Paradise,  can.  17. 

Ravenna  sla  come  slata  e  molli  anni; 
IJAquila  da  Polenta  la  si,  cova 
,N  c/ie  Cervia  ricopre  co'  suoi  vanni. 

Inferno,  can.  27. 


From 

A.     I). 

1298. 

to 
A.    I). 

1399. 


the  father  of  that  Francisca  whose  unhappy  fate  the  Annals  of 
Poet  has  related  in  one  of  the  most  touching  episodes  Germa«y 
of  his  immortal  Work.  At  the  birth  of  Dante*  the  Ita-  .ani 
lian  language  was  the  neglected  jargon  of  Barbarians,  at 
his  death  it  was  the  most  copious  and  polished  tongue  in 
Europe,  ennobled  by  a  Poem  which  casts  into  the  shade 
all  but  the  most  transcendent  efforts  of  human  intellect, 
and  possessing  from  its  exuberance  of  diction  a  richness 
of  colouring  and  harmony  of  modulation,  with  which 
no  other  modern  language  can  sustain  the  least  com- 
parison.* 

Della  Scala,  who  was  the  grandson  of  the  first  Mas-  Deaths 
tino,  had  added  Treviso,  Feltro,  Cividade,  and  Padua  to  amonK' t{ie 
his  possessions,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  mortal  ill-  [* 
ness,  and  expired  in  the  great  Church  of  the  first-named 
City  July  22, 1329,  at  forty-one  years  of  age.    Galeazzo 
Visconti  died  about  the  same  time  and  at  the  same  age. 
Thus  was  the  Ghibelline  party  deprived  of  all  its  most 
eminent  leaders,  who  were  cut  off  in   the  full  vigour  of 
manhood,  at  the  period  of  life  when  the  faculties,  ripened 
by  experience  and   not  chilled  by  age,  qualify  men  best 
for  the  management  of  great  affairs. 

These  repeated  losses  were  sensibly  felt  by  the  Im-  Ascend- 
perial  party.  The  Gonzages  put  to  death  Passarino  Q^phg 
Dabonacossi,  Lord  of  Mantua,  (who  also  belonged  to  the 
Ghibelline  faction,)  and  took  possession  of  his  City  ;  and 
the  Marquis  d'Este  was  the  only  adherent  to  that  cause 
who  was  able  to  preserve  his  ancient  possessions  unim- 
paired. In  the  mean  time  the  Cardinal  Legate  had  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  degree  of  power  and  influence 
not  inferior  to  that  of  the  King  of  Naples  himself, 
whom  he  had  supplanted  as  chief  of  the  Guelphic  party, 
By  dint  of  intrigue  he  had  acquired  possession  of 

*  Dante,  Inferno,  can.  31. 

Dopo  la  dolorosa  rotta,  quando 

Carlo  Magnn  peri/e  la  sunta  gesta, 

Non  sonb  si  terribilmente  Orlando. 
Idem,  ibid.  can.  32. 

Gianni  del  Soldanier  credo  che  sia 

Pin  la  con  Gunellune,  e  Tribaldcllo 

Ch?  apri  Faenza  quando  si  dormia. 
Idem,  Paradiso,  can.  18. 

Cost  per  Car/o  Magno  e  per  Orlando 

Duo  ne  srgui  to  mio  attento  sguardo 

Com'  occhio  segue  suo  falcon  volando. 

It  is  evident  from  the  foregoing  passages,  that  Dante  was  well 
acquainted  with  the  famous  Romance  of  Turpin,  from  which 
flowed  all  the  stories  of  Charlemagne  and  his  Paladins,  that 
delighted  the  Southern  Nations  of  Europe  during  the  Xllth  and 
Xlllth  Centuries.  Many  of  the  illustrious  Houses  of  Italy  were 
called  by  the  names  of  the  Paladins.  (Ada  Sanctorum,  6.  155. 
157.)  The  Romance  of  Turpin  was  probably  written  in  theXth 
Century,  to  celebrate  the  fatal  day 

When  Charlemagne  and  all  his  peerage  fell 

At  Fontarabia. 

Whether  the  legends  of  Arthur  and  his  Round  Table  gave  rise 
to   those    of  Charlemagne,   or  proceeded  from  them,   is  a  poiut 
yet   undetermined.      Count   Caylus   and    Huet   (the    famous  Bi 
shop  of  Avranches)   have   espoused  different   sides   on  this  ques 
tion ;  the  former  maintaining  the  priority   of  Charlemagne,  the 
latter  that  of  Arthur.     But  the  devoted  attachment  of  Merlin  to 
his  Monarch  and  his  native  Country  bears  the  stamp  of  originality. 
The  other  enchanters  were  either  firm  adherents  to  the  Infidels,  or 
swayed  by  an  exclusive  attachment  to  an  individual,  such,  for  in- 
stance, as  Atlas  displays  to  Ruggier,  and  Malagigi  to  Rmaldo  in  th 
Orlando  Furioto.     It  is  clear  that  the  Italian  Romance,  the  Reali  d, 
Francia,  was  not  written  till  after  the  Xlth  Century   as  it  contains 
an  allusion  to  the  Oriflamme,  which   was  not  the    banner ^o 
Kings  of  France  till  they  had  acquired  posse»«on  of  i 
St.  Denis. 

f  Fontanini,  Delf  Eloquenza  Italiana,  p.  14. 
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Bologna,  besides  Romagna,  which  had  again  submitted 
to  the  Holy  See.  The  inhabitants  of  Lombardy  were 
exposed  to  the  most  dreadful  calamities,  not  only  from 
the  sword  of  the  enemy,  but  from  the  license  and 
rapine  of  the  mercenary  soldiers,  who  were  the  scourge 
and  curse  of  Europe,  and  who,  under  whatever  banner 
they  might  serve,  commonly  ended  by  desolating  with 
the  utmost  cruelty  the  Country  which  they  were  engaged 
to  defend.  The  Lombards,  therefore,  sought  some  ruler 
in  whose  authority  all  might  acquiesce,  and  whose  ad- 
mitted superiority  might  put  a  stop  to  the  multiplied 
disasters  in  which  they  were  involved.  For  this  pur- 
pose they  cast  their  eyes  on  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  the 
son  of  Henry  of  Luxemburg  :  he  was  distinguished  for 
valour  and  eloquence,  and,  next  to  the  Black  Prince,  was 
esteemed  the  most  accomplished  Knight  in  Europe.  But 
in  spite  of  his  dazzling  exterior  and  real  magnanimity, 
he  was  not  one  of  those  bold  and  active  spirits  who 
stamp  the  Age  in  which  they  live  with  their  own  charac- 
ter, and  are  fitted  to  act  a  superior  part  in  scenes  of  tur- 
bulence and  faction.  Although  Cremona,  Brescia,  Pavia, 
Parma,  and  Lucca  voluntarily  submitted  to  him,  and 
Azzo  Visconti,  giving  way  to  an  enthusiasm  which  he 
found  it  impossible  to  resist,  declared  him  Lord  of  Milan  ; 
although  the  exiles  of  the  different  States  were  recalled, 
and  the  North  of  Italy  began  to  re-assume  an  appearance 
of  prosperity ;  his  inconstancy  of  purpose  and  fatal  irre- 
solution frustrated  these  auspicious  beginnings,  and  hur- 
ried his  government  to  a  premature  conclusion.  Louis 
suspected  him  of  an  intention  to  shake  off  his  allegiance, 
and  to  declare  himself  Sovereign  of  Italy  ;  his  conduct 
was  scrutinized  with  the  utmost  vigilance  and  jealousy 
by  the  Florentines,  the  head  of  the  Guelphic  party,  who 
reproached  the  Ghibellines  with  raising  up  a  master 
whose  power  would  one  day  prove  as  formidable  to 
themselves  as  to  the  opposite  faction.  Some  imprudent 
steps  into  which  John  was  about  this  time  betrayed, 
completed  this  impression,  and  effaced  all  the  hopes  to 
which  his  frank  and  generous  conduct  had  given  rise. 
A  League  was  formed  which  deserves  notic*,  as  it  is 
the  first  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  that  princi- 
ple of  preserving  a  Balance  of  power  to  which  Europe 
is  mainly  indebted  for  its  superiority  over  the  rest  of  the 
world. 

To  this  union  of  the  Guelph  and  Ghibelline  parties, 
John  found  himself  incapable  of  opposing  any  effectual 
resistance,  and  was  obliged  to  recross  the  Alps  without 
having  achieved  any  exploit  suitable  to  his  former  fame, 
or  to  the  high  expectations  which  the  success  of  his  former 
efforts  had  led  his  partisans  in  Italy  to  entertain. 

There  is  no  circumstance  more  remarkable  than  the 
total  want  not  only  of  military  genius  but  of  personal 
courage,  which  characterised  the  Florentines  at  the  pe- 
riod which  we  are  now  treating.  Although  the  popula- 
tion of  Florence,  when  compared  with  the  extent  of  her 
territory,  may  justly  be  deemed  prodigious,  her  num- 
bers were  not  sufficient  to  admit  of  the  separation  of 
any  class  of  citizens  for  military  service,  and  the  fatigues 
and  hardships  of  a  soldier's  life  became  irksome  and 
intolerable  to  men  inured  to  the  sedentary  employments 
of  the  desk  and  the  loom.  The  inhabitants  of  Florence, 
as  those  of  Carthage  and  the  Republics  of  Greece  had 
done  in  similar  circumstances,  yielded  to  the  neces- 
sity of  intrusting  the  defence  of  their  lives  and  fortunes 
to  the  sword  of  mercenaries.  It  is  seldom  that  the 
History  of  any  two  Nations,  at  periods  so  distant  from 
each  other,  presents  so  close  an  analogy  as  that  wh'ich 


may  be  traced  between  the  Italian  Republics  of  the 
XlVth  Cent'.iry,  and  those  of  Greece  from  the  time  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  final  subversion  of  their  freedom  by 
the  Romans.*  The  superior  refinement  and  civilization 
of  the  Italians  caused  them  to  fall  (like  the  people  to 
which  they  have  been  compared)  beneath  the  yoke  of 
nations  not  indeed  so  cultivated  and  subtle,  but  less  en- 
ervated and  more  warlike  than  themselves.  Bold  and 
decisive  like  the  Greeks  in  council,  like  them  also  their 
actions  were  languid  and  irresolute.  Enterprises  spring- 
ing from  an  extensive  foresight  and  consummate  policy, 
were  either  not  executed  at  all  or  rendered  useless  by  de- 
lay ;  the  peculiar  situation  of  both  compelled  them  to  seek 
for  an  equipoise  to  the  preponderance  of  one  State,  by  a 
strict  alliance  with  its  rival.  If  we  carry  our  views  fur- 
ther, we  shall  find  inNabist  and  in  Philip,  tyrants  as  much 
dreaded  by  the  few  States  who  retained  their  freedom  as 
were  the  Visconti  and  Delia  Scala,  and  in  the  Romans 
as  in  the  Emperor,  a  power  which  the  isolated  efforts  of  no 
one  potentate  or  community  were  able  to  oppose.  The 
great  difference  is,  that  the  influence  of  the  Emperor 
was  desultory  and  precarious,  that  of  Rome  fixed  and 
permanent;  but  this  must  be  ascribed  to  the  difficulty 
of  setting  in  motion  so  unwieldy  a  mass  as  the  Ger- 
manic Body,  and  the  limited  authority  with  which  the 
Emperor  was  invested.  Thus  on  one  side  of  the  Alps 
were  craft,  intrigue,  dexterity  in  political  combinations, 
while,  on  the  other,  were  strength,  courage,  and  perse- 
verance ;  and  few  contrasts  are  so  broad  and  striking,  as 
that  which  the  most  superficial  reader  must  perceive 
between  the  simplicity  and  heroism  which  Froissart  has 
described,  and  the  interminable  negotiations  and  blood- 
less battles  which  constitute  the  materials  of  Italian 
History  during  the  same  period.  No  lessons  are  more 
humiliating  than  those  which  teach  us,  by  the  recorded 
errors  and  disasters  of  a  refined  and  intellectual  race, 
the  inseparable  connection  between  vice  and  servitude ; 
yet,  melancholy  as  they  are,  none  are  more  instructive,  or 
deserve  to  be  more  frequently  meditated  upon  by  those 
who  would  draw  from  History  its  own  peculiar  and  great 
ad  vantages. 

Neither  the  discretion  nor  the  moderation  of  the  Em- 
peror could  save  him  from  causes  of  disquietude,  which 
arose  in  every  quarter.  The  enmity  of  the  House  of 
Luxemburg,  though  long  concealed,  and  perhaps  indeed 
in  some  degree  mitigated,  had  never  been  totally  extin- 
guished. Margaret,  surnamed  Maultasche,  from  the  ex- 
treme deformity  of  her  mouth,  had  succeeded,  by  her 
Father's  death  in  A.  D.  1337,  to  the  Duchy  of  Carinthia 
and  the  County  of  Tyrol.  This  Princess  had  married 
John,  Margrave  of  Moravia,  younger  son  of  the  King  of 
Bohemia,  and  as  the  Emperor  had  declared  in  conse 
quence  of  that  alliance,  that  her  father's  Fief  should  de- 
scend to  his  female  heirs,  the  husband  claimed  in  her 
right  the  investiture  of  that  inheritance.  But  Louis 
having,  by  the  Treaty  of  Haguenau, cancelled  all  the  de- 
crees which  he  had  formerly  made  that  were  hostile  to 
the  interests  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  the  Duke  of 
Austria  contended  that  this  act,  by  which  the  order  of 
succession  was  changed  and  cast  on  another  family, 


*  Polybius,  lib.  i.  c.  83.  '2.     Demosthenes,  wij<  MiyaX«T»XiT«I/». 

f  Livy.  lib.  xxxiii.  c.  44.  Heerere  et  ahud  in  vitceribui  Gra-cia 
magnum  inaliim  fftibin  nunc  Lactdaemvniorum  mof  si  Herat  universce 
Greecite  futurvm  Tyr«nnnm  avaritid  ei  crudeiitale  omnes  fama  Cf/e- 
bralos  tyranno*  cequunlem,  Sfc.  The  whole  passage  is  remarkable, 
and  if  the  names  were  changed  might  have  occurred  in  VillauL 
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History,  must  be  considered  as  virtually  repealed  by  the  former 
stipulation.  Louis  submitted  the  dispute  to  the  arbitra- 
tion of  several  Princes  at  Augsburg,  and  as  their  sen- 
tence was  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke  of 
Austria,  Louis  conferred  upon  him  the  vacant  Duchy 
and  the  greater  part  of  the  Tyrol.  Nor  was  this  all, 
Margaret  procured  a  divorce  from  John,  on  grounds 
which  no  modest  woman  would  ever  urge  against  her 
husband ;  and  then  conceiving  herself  at  liberty  to 
contract  another  engagement,  married  Louis,  the  old 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  son  of  the  Emperor,  who 
immediately  received  the  investiture  of  the  Tyrol  from 
his  father.  But  the  House  of  Luxemburg  were  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  loss  of  so  splendid  an  inheritance,  and 
a  war  ensued,  which  was  finally  terminated  by  an  agree- 
ment that  the  Tyrol  should  be  ceded  to  the  Dukes  of 

of  Austria..  Austria,  and  that  John  of  Luxemburg  should  renounce 
A  D  all  claim  to  his  wife  Margaret,  and  confirm  her  marriage 
1346.  with  *ne  son  °f  *ne  Emperor.* 

Consequent      From  this  moment,  the  King  of  Bohemia  was  animated 

hostility  of  with  the  most  implacable  animosity  against  Louis  ;  he 
raversed  a'l  Europe  to  excite  competitors  for  the  Impe- 
rial throne,  and  even  the  Elector  of  Treves,  his  uncle, 
who  had  hitherto  uniformly  resisted  the  encroachments 
of  the  Roman  Pontiff,  stung  with  this  insult  to  his 
family,  threw  off  his  allegiance,  and  openly  declared 
war  against  the  Emperor. 

The  enemies  of  Louis  found  in  Clement  V.  a  zealous 
and  active  coadjutor:  the  Emperor  on  the  elevation  of 
that  Pontiff  had  renewed  his  application  for  Peace,  and 
had  sent  ambassadors  with  full  powers  to  terminate  the 
contest  between  himself  and  the  Holy  See.  But  Cle- 
ment, obstinately  persevering  in  the  system  of  his  pre- 
decessors, stretched  his  demands  to  extremities  so  un- 
reasonable and  preposterous,  that  the  Diet,  to  which 
they  were  referred  by  the  Emperor,  rejected  them  with 
unanimous  indignation. 

An  alliance  was  now  concluded  between  Clement  and 
the  King  of  Bohemia,  in  which,  on  certain  conditions, 
highly  dishonourable  to  the  latter,  and  totally  incompa- 

ofBohemia.  lible  w;t|j  tne  liberties  of  the  Empire,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  eldest  son  of  John  should  be  raised  to  the  Imperial 
throne;  and  Clement  having  deposed  Henry  deLuneburg, 
Elector  of  Mentz,  who  at  once  refused  to  participate  in 
so  disgraceful  a  transaction,  and  substituted  in  his  place 
Geslar,  Count  of  Nassau,  Charles  of  Bohemia  was  de- 
clared King  of  the  Romans,  by  the  suffrage  of  the 
three  Ecclesiastical  Electors.  But  the  attachment  of  the 
Germanic  Body  to  Louis  remained  unshaken ;  the 
esteem  and  etfection  which  he  had  inspired,  were  too 
deeply  rooted  to  admit  of  any  sudden  alteration.  Men 
of  all  parties  combined  for  the  defence  of  his  authority 
and  the  suppression  of  his  enemies.* 

The  conduct  of  the  Electors,  who  by  so  culpable  a 
self-desertion  had  stooped  to  be  the  instruments  of  Papal 
ambition,  excited  the  abhorrence  of  all.  who  paid  any 
true  regard  to  the  interests  of  their  Country.  Charles 
(now,  by  the  death  of  his  father.  King  of  Bohemia)  was 
defeated  in  the  Tyrol  by  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  ;  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  sudden  death  of  Louis,  who  was 
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*  Louts  endeavoured  to  oblige  Edward  III.  when  they  met  at 
Cologne,  to  submit  to  the  degrading  ceremony  of  kissing  his  foot, 
which  for  many  Centuries  had  been  considered  a  proper  mark  of 
deference  to  the  Emperor  of  the  West.  Edward's  reply  was  sin- 
gular. Quod  Rex  Anglice  rex  ei  i<  inuncttu  el  habet  vitam  et  mem- 
brum  in  potesiate  sttd  ;  idcirco  non  debet  sese  submitter*  'antum  sicut 
Rex  a/iut  non  inunctus.  Cam.  Ang.  Norm.  146. 
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seized,   while  he  was   hunting,  with  a  fit   of  apoplexy    Annals  of 
which  put  an  immediate  end   to  his  existence,  the  new 
King  of  the  Romans  and  his  adherents  would  have  met 
with  the  rewardsof  ill-supported  and  unsuccessful  treason. 
The  resentment  and  indignation  which  Charles's  con- 
duct had  inspired  were  so  general  and  inveterate,  that 
although  the  death  of  Louis  had  relieved  him  at  once 
from  considerable  embarrassment,  it  did  not  immediately 
secure  his  election  to  the  dignity  which  he  aspired  to 
obtain.     Three  competitors,  the  first  of  whom  was  our  Competi. 
own  heroic   Edward  III.,  were  successively  opposed  to  tion  lor  the 
him,  and  it  was  not  till  the  sudden  death  of  Gouthier  of  Imperial 
Schwarzburg  (which  Charles  is  suppose  to  have  hastened  throne. 
by  corrupting  his  physician)  had  destroyed  the  last  hope 
of  his  enemies,  that  they  reluctantly  consented  to  recog- 
nise in  him  the  lawful   possessor  of  the  vacant  throne, 
Charles  lost  no  time  in  endeavouring  to  soothe  and  re-  p0iiticrnea 
concile  his   formidable   rassals.     He    scattered   among  Sure8  of 
them  with  a  lavish  hand  the  treasures  which   his  father  Charles  of 
had    accumulated  ;    he  married   the   daughter    of  the 
Elector  Palatine  ;  he  conferred  on  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg  the  investiture  of  the  Tyrol  ;  and  even  went  so 
far  as  to  procure  from   the   Pope  a  dispensation  which 
rendered  his  marriage  with'Margaret  valid  and  legitimate. 

Having  thus  fortified  his  interests,  he  submitted  with-  He  is  elect- 
out  alarm  to  a  second  Election,  and  was  declared  King 
of  the   Romans  without  a  dissenting  voice.     His  chief 
object  was  by  every  method  to  improve  and  aggrandize 
his    native   Country,  in   which  the  first  lineaments  of 
civilization  were  as  yet  scarcely  visible  ;  for  that  purpose 
he  founded  a  University*  at  Prague  on  the  model  of  that 
in  Paris,  which  was  the  most  celebrated  of  the  Learned  Of  Prague 
Societies  in  Europe  ;  and,  with  the  concurrence  of  the       A.  D. 
Electors,    he   incorporated   the    town   and    district    of      1350. 
Egra  with  Bohemia  as  an  integral  part  of  his  hereditary  Great  Pes- 
dominions.     In  the   course  of  the  same  year  the  most  tilence. 
destructive  Plague  recorded  in  Modern  History  raged 
in  every  part  of  Germany.     Beginning  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  Asia,  it  penetrated  to  the  most  distant  regions 
of  Europe,  destroying  one-third   of  the  inhabitants  of 
every  Country  through  which  it  passed.  The  narrative  of 
this  terrible  Pestilence,  of  its   physical  effects,  and  its 
moral   influence    among   a   more  refined  and   polished 
people,  which  Boccaccio  has  prefixed  to  his  Decamerone, 
is  not  surpassed  even  by  the  accounts  of  a  similar  visit- 
ation left  us  by  the  greatest  writers  of  antiquity.    But  in 
Germany,  to  the  evils  inseparable  from  such  a  calamity 
were  superadded  all  the  horrors  arising  from  the  power  of 
superstition  acting  upon  a  brutal  and  ignorant  populace  : 
the  Jews,  always  the  first  object  of  popular  antipathy,  Persecu- 
were  accused  by  some   Fanatics   termed  Flagellants,t  *>on  ef  tne 
who  had  acquired  extraordinary  influence  by  the  severity  ***"• 
of  their  mortifications,  of  having  caused  the  prodigious 
mortality  by  infusing  poison  into  the  wells  and  fountains. 
This  absurd  rumour  was  secretly  propagated  and  en- 
couraged by  the  Nobles,  who  were  deeply  indebted  to 
this  unhappy  race,  and  who  hoped  to  escape  all   pay- 
ment by  the  destruction  of  their  creditors.     The  people 
needed  but  a  hint  from  their  leaders  to  begin  hostilities 
against  a  people  whom  they  hated  for  their  Religion,  and 
envied   for   their  wealth.     Their  rage  broke   out  with 

*  The  University  of  Vienna  was  founded  A.  D.  1364.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Heidelberg  was  founded  1386  by  Rupert  I.  Putter, 
p.  277,  theil  1.  That  of  Leipsic  was  afterwards  founded  in  1409; 
that  of  Tubingen  1487;  Cologne  1433. 

f  Fleury,  Hist.  Ecci.  torn.  xx.  lib.  xcv.  49.  62  ;  torn.  »u.  lit 
100  ;  torn.  xxxv.  lib.  clxxvi.  p.  57.     Pfeffel.  T<rf   i  560. 
Q 
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History,    incredible  fury:  at  Mentz  and  other  Cities  the  most  ex- 
\^-s^-^  cruciating   torments  were  inflicted  upon  (he  Jews;    at 
From      Strasburg  two  thousand  were  burned   alive.     It  was 
A.  r>-      long  before  the  massacre  was  stopped  by  the  Civil  Ma- 
1298.     gistrate,  and  few  escaped  from  the  rage  of  the  frantic 
to         multitude,  animated  to  their  destruction  by  the  appetite 
of  plunder,  the  desire  of  revenge,  and  the  belief  that  the 
""•      slaughter  of  Infidels  was  the  most  acceptable  sacrifice 
they  could  offer  to  the  Almighty.*     The  interior  police 
of  Germany  was  at  that  time  extremely  defective  ;  many 
of  the  Nobles  were  combined  in  regular  associations  for 
plunder;!  nor  could  any  effectual  check   be  given   to 
these  disorders  under  the  reign  of  a  Prince  whose  timid 
caution   and    narrow  judgment   sacrificed   every  other 
consideration   to  his  present   interests,  and    all   whose 
measures  wore  the  stamp  of  concession,  and  of  indifference 
to  the  dignity  of  his  station.     He  now  prepared  for  an 
expedition   into    Italy,   having    confided    the   supreme 
authority  during  his  absence  in  Germany  to  his  Father- 
in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine.     At  this  time  the  Imperial 
City  of  Zurich,  and   the  small  districts  of  Claris  and 
Enlarge-      Zug,  were  incorporated  among  the  Helvetic  Confedera- 
ment  of  the  tion,  now  consisting  of  eight  Cantons,    which,  though 

Swiss  Con-  afterwards  increased,  continued  to  enjoy,  as  the  more 
federation.  .  c  ..     T  j-  /•  i 

ancient  members  or  the  .League,  many  distinct  and  pecu- 
liar privileges.  In  the  communities  of  the  Schweitz,  Un- 
derwald,  Zug,  and  Glacis,  the  Government  was  a 
simple  Democracy  ;  in  the  cities  of  Lucerne,  Zurich,  and 
Berne,  it  was  tempered  with  a  large  mixture  of  Aristo- 
cracy. 

ITM.Y.  After  the  expulsion  of  John,  King  of  Bohemia,  from 

Italy,  the  spirit  of  animosity  and  division  soon  began  to 
display  itself  among  the  confederates  whose  first  efforts 
had  obliged  him  to  leave  that  Country. 

The  Lombard  Ghibellines  seized  upon  the  cities  which 
he  had  abandoned.    Mastino  della  Scala  having  gained 
possession  of  Lucca,  which  by  the  terms  of  the  alliance 
fell  to  the  share  of  Florence,  and  dreading  the  resent- 
ment of  that   Republic,  endeavoured  to  secure  himself 
Snce      a£ainst  its  *&<*  b)'  uniting  with  the  Pisau*  and   the 
and  Venice.  Nobles  of  the  Apennines  in  a  League  against  it.     The 
A.  D.      Florentines,  who  saw  that  they  had  raised  against  them- 
1 336.     selves  a  formidable  enemy,  combined  with  the  Venetians, 
whom  also  he  had  offended,  to  obtain  reparation  for  the 
loss  which   they  had  sustained,  and   to  disconcert  un 
alliance  directed  against  their  own  immediate  interest 
and  security.}     Venice  was  now  rapidly  approaching  its 

*  Millar,  Work*,  vol.  iv.  p.  244.  Hume,  vol.  ii.p.  199— 209.8 vo 
The  flagitious  conduct  of  the  Dutch  to  the  Chinese  at  Batavia,  in  the 
last  Century,  is  not  exceeded  in  horror  and  cruelty,  by  the  persecu- 
tions inflicted  on  the  Jews  during  the  Middle  Ages.  Like  the  Jews  in 
Europe,  the  Chinese,  a  distinct  and  peculiar  race,  excluded  from  all 
offices  of  honour  and  public  trusts,  had  amassed  considerable 
wealth,  by  their  skill  and  industry  as  agents,  factors,  and  in  other 
subordinate  offices.  The  Dutch,  jealous  of  their  riches,  commenced 
a  deliberate  and  unprovoked  massacre  of  these  unresisting  people, 
which  hated  for  two  days.  Notwithstanding  this  shocking  out- 
rage, the  Chinese  have  been  tempted  by  the  hope  of  profit  to 
return  to  Batavia,  and  the  Dutch  have  been  compelled  to  employ 
them  m  the  situations  they  formerly  held.  Thus  the  scenes  which 
disgraced  Europe  in  the  ilVth  Century,  have  been  repeated  in 
Asia  during  the  XVII Ith;  and  the  same  love  of  gain  and  sense 
of  interest,  which  triumphed  over  superstition  iu  one  quarter  of  the 
Globe,  has  proved  unconquerable  even  by  commercial  rancour  in 
another  See  Barrow,  Account  of  Cochin  China,  and  Sir  Stamford 
Karnes,  History  of  Java. 

t  Spitler,  Hist,  of  Wirtemburg,  cil.  ap.  Putter,  book  iii.  c.  3. 
Lvffeclton  des  Constitution*,  torn.  iv.  p.  2. 

1  Dam,  Hist  dr  Knist,  torn.  iii.     Sismondi,  torn.  i.  p.  323.  tern. 


meridian  splendour.   Warned  by  the  examples  of  Genoa    Annals  of 
and   Florence,  as  well  as  by  the  destiny  which  she  her-    Gerniany 
self  had  so   narrowly  escaped,  of  the   pernicious  effects  ^ 
of  democratic  turbulence,  she  framed   her  institutions*       Y^\\ 
for  the  purpose  of  preventing  all  disturbances,  and  of      A   L 
destroying  the  seeds  of  all  disorders  that  might  arise      1298 
from  the  same  principle.     By  a  progress  slow  and  for  a         to 
time  scarcely  perceptible,  the  liberties  of  the  people  were       A.  D. 
circumscribed   and   abridged,  and  the  Doge  had  been      1399. 
reduced  to  little  more  than   a  mere  pageant  of  State,  Constitu- 
while  the  Council  of  the  noblest  citizens,  established  in  t'on  °f tne 
1032,  (which   from  1172  is  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Grand  Council,)  had  engrossed  all  the  authority  of  the 
Government.     During  the  Xlllth  Century  the  Oligar- 
chical principle  continued  to  expand   itself  under  dif-       A.  D. 
ferent  modifications,  and  at  its  close,  under  the  adminis-      1297. 
tration   of  Pietro  Gradenigo,  the  decisive  measure  was 
adopted,  well   known   by  the  name  of  the  Serrala  del 
Maggior  Consiglio,  excluding  all  from  the  Great  Council  dosing  of 
whose  paternal  ancestors  had  not  sate  there  during  either  £e  Gn;at 
of  the  two  last  generations. 

This  was  followed   by  the  institution  of  the  Council  Council  of 
of  Ten,  which  was  at  first  intended  to  crush  an  abortive  Ten> 
conspiracy  to  which  the  former  measure  had  given  rise,       A>  D- 
was  continued   on    different  pretexts,  and  was  finally      WM« 
rendered  indissoluble. 

Thus  was  gradually  established  that  famous  Oligarchy, 
the  sagacity  and  vigour  of  whose  political  conduct  so 
long  excited  the  admiration  of  Europe  ;  which  alone  suc- 
cessfully resisted  the  encroachments  of  Papal  power  ;  and 
which  combined  with  a  large  measure  of  public  happi- 
ness and  security,  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  an  extent 
of  empire.which  in  no  other  Country  had  been  found  com- 
patible with  such  an  austere  and  exclusive  domination. 

Long  after  the  glaring  meteors  of  democratical 
liberty  had  been  merged  in  the  night  of  despotism,  the 
History  of  Italy  is  still  illuminated  by  the  calm  and 
steady  light  of  Venetian  independence ;  and  its  final  ex- 
tinction was  owing  not  to  any  internal  dissatisfaction,  but 
to  a  sordid  desire  of  aggrandizement,  and  a  flagitious 
violation  of  public  faith,  for  which,  even  in  the  more  re- 
cent History  of  Modern  Europe,  it  is  difficult  to  find  a 
parallel. 

The  War  in  which  the  Venetians  were  now  engaged  Success  of 
proved  successful :  they  acquired  Treviso,  Castel  Franco,  'J18  Vene- 
and  Ceneda,  their  first  important  possessions  on  the  main  tians- 
land  ;  and  having  thus  extended  and  strengthened  their 
power,  they  deserted  the  Florentines,  who  had  burthened  They  aban 
themselves  with  a  debt  of  four  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  £on 
florins,  in  the  prosecution  of  the  War,  and  were  reduced  to       j*  *} 
a  situation  of  great  embarrassment.t  The  Genoese,  from      1339 
whom  they  might  formerly  have  expected  assistance,  had  pir8t  rwe 
recently  appointed  a  Doge,  Bocca  Negra,  on  whom  they  of  Genoa. 
had  conferred  the  entire  administration  of  their  Govern-      A.  D. 
ment.     To  complete  their  misfortunes,  the  Florentines,      1341. 
in  endeavouring  to  take  possession  of  Lucca,  were  re-  Defeat  of 
sisted  by  the  Pisans,  and  their  troops  completely  defeated  J!1 
under  the  walls  of  that  city.  Lucca 

Thus  baffled  and  disappointed,  the  Florentines  adopted 
a  measure  which,  if  considered  abstractedly,  must  appear 
imprudent  and  even  desperate.  Ascribing  the  long 
train  of  disasters  which  had  overwhelmed  them  to  the 


iii.  p.  289.  299.  torn.  iv.  350—369.    Hallam,  Middle  Aget,  book  i. 

p.  468. 

*  Montesquieu,  L"  Esprit  dt*  foi»,  liv.  ii.  ch.  iii.  liv.  v.  ch.xvu 
f  Machiavelli,  an.  1343,  D-lla  Hitt.  Fior.  lib.  ii. 
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vices  inherent  in  a  popular  Government,  they  plunged 
headlong  into  servitude.*  Gualtier  de  Brienne,  Duke  of 
Athens,  happened  at  this  conjuncture  to  pass  through 
Florence  on  his  way  to  Naples.  He  was  descended 
from  that  race  of  Franks  established  in  the  Levant,  who 
were  called  Pullani,  a  term  employed  to  denote  their 
puny  stature  and  personal  cowardice.  Voluptuous, 
dissembling,  rapacious,  and  cruel,  he  united  all  the  vices 
common  amongst  the  most  degenerate  race  in  the  civi- 
lized world  to  the  inflexible  purpose  and  patient  cun- 
ning of  an  Italian  politician  in  that  Age. 

On  this  man,  the  Florentines  conferred  the  supreme 
direction  of  their  affairs.  The  issue  was  such  as  might 
have  been  expected.  After  their  most  distinguished  citi- 
zens had  been  put  to  a  cruel  and  ignominous  death ; 
after  torture,  confiscation,  exile,  had  been  employed 
against  all  whose  virtues  and  abilities  could  excite  the 
hatred,  or  alarm  the  suspicions  of  the  tyrant ;  the  Flo- 
rentines rose,  as  one  man,  and,  notwithstanding  an 
obstinate  resistance,  succeeded  in  expelling  from  their 
city  the  miscreant  whom  they  had  chosen  for  their  Sove- 
reign. 

Some  time  after  this  event  had  restored  the  liberties 
of  Florence,  Rome  became  the  theatre  of  a  revolution 
equally.asudden  and  extraordinary.f  Nicolo  di  Rienzi 
(who  by  a  familiar  abbreviation  was  usually  called  Cola 
di  Rienzi)  had  caught  from  the  perusal  of  the  ancient 
authors  of  his  Country  that  love  of  freedom,  and  that 
devotion  to  his  native  soil,  which  a  study  of  their  impe- 
rishable Works  is  so  well  calculated  to  inspire.  Turning, 
with  the  disgust  natural  to  one  inured  to  contemplate  the 
august  fabrics  of  ancient  freedom,  from  the  loathsome  spec- 
tacle of  inglorious  strife  and  Civil  discord,which  Rome  now 
presented,  he  dwelt  with  fond  enthusiasm  on  the  days  of 
her  energy  and  grandeur,  which  though  long  past  away 
were  associated  in  his  mind  with  every  idea  of  virtue  and 
magnanimity,  and  with  every  hope  of  national  regenera- 
tion. His  temper,  naturally  ardent  and  impetuous,  did  not 
suffer  him  long  to  confine  these  sentiments  in  his  own 
breast,  or  to  remain  a  silent  spectator  of  the  degradation 
of  his  Countrymen.  He  soon  imparted  them  to  the  peo- 
ple of  Rome,  on  whom  their  boldness,  and  the  popular 
and  persuasive  eloquence  with  which  they  were  delivered, 
contributed  to  make  a  deep  impression.  Their  sympa- 
thy was  awakened  by  the  recital  of  the  ancient  splen- 
dour and  glory  of  their  Country,  and  they  embraced 
the  projects  of  Rienzi  with  all  that  irresistible  impetuo- 
sity which  novelty,  when  assisted  by  truth,  so  naturally 
commands.  Rienzi  was  declared  Tribune  of  the  People, 
and  invested  with  supreme  authority.  The  ruffians  who 
infested  the  streets  were  suppressed,  the  Nobles,  who 
had  been  accustomed  to  plunder  the  defenceless  citizens 
with  impunity,  were  taught  by  memorable  examples  of 
severity  to  revere  the  sanction  of  Law,  and  to  tremble 
before  the  Judgment  Seat  of  the  vigilant  and  inexorable 
guardian  to  whom  its  administration  was  confided. 
Order  and  prosperity  were  now  restored.  The  success 
of  the  daring  innovator  was  hailed  with  applause  by 
all  who,  informed  by  native  generosity,  or  by  the  love  of 
better  days,  beheld  with  delight  the  restoration  of  Justice 
and  Liberty  in  the  ancient  Metropolis  of  the  Universe. 
Among  these  was  Petrarch,  who  inscribed  to  Rienzi 


one  of  his  most  beautiful  and  affecting  Poems.*  Rieiizi 
received  Letters  of  congratulation  from  many  of  the 
Italian  Nobility,  and  the  King  of  Hungary  pleaded  his 
cause  before  his  tribunal.  Unfortunately,  his  mind, 
though  susceptible  of  high  and  generous  emotions,  was 
not  capable  of  bearing  extraordinary  success  with  be- 
coming moderation ;  he  was  misled  by  false  notions  of 
good,  and  by  false  appearances  of  glory,  into  actions 
which  resembled  the  sallies  of  extravagant  passion  ra- 
ther than  the  results  of  confirmed  and  deliberate  resolu- 
tion. He  became  at  length  deservedly  odious ;  he  was 
suspected  of  an  intention  to  wrest  the  power  with  which 
he  was  intrusted  to  purposes  of  selfish  interest,  and 
some  of  his  actions,  indeed,  are  stained  with  all  the 
cruelty  of  despotism.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him  by  the  Nobles,  who  hated  him  not  for  his  vices  but 
for  his  virtues.  The  People,  with  the  meanness  which  is 
frequently  remarkable  in  all  great  Bodies,  deserted  their 
idol,  and  Rienzi  was  compelled  to  seek  for  refuge  in  the 
dominions  of  Charles  of  Bohemia ;  that  pusillanimous 
Monarch  delivered  the  suppliant  patriot  to  the  Pope,  by 
whom,  after  an  interval  of  ten  years,  he  was  again  sent 
to  Rome,  and  there  invested  with  a  considerable  share  of 
authority,  till,  having  provoked  the  suspicions  of  the  popu- 
lace, he  was  assassinated  at  the  foot  of  theCapitol  stairs. 

In  Lombardy  the  Visconti  had  pursued  their  projects 
of  aggrandizement  with  so  great  rapidity  and  success  as 
to  awaken  the  jealousy  of  the  Pope,  and  to  excite  the 
most  lively  apprehensions  in  the  independent  Potentates 
and  Free  Cities  of  that  Country. 

Giovanni,  Archbishop  of  Milan,  the  younger  son  of 
Mattheo,  and  brother  of  Galeazzo  and  Lacchino  Vis- 
conti, Lord  of  Milan,  after  the  death  of  the  latter,  who 
was  poisoned  by  his  wife  in  1349,  succeeded  without 
opposition  to  the  government  of  that  city  and  its  depen- 
dencies; and  not  content  with  the  great  possessions 
which  were  thus  transmitted  to  him,  he  endeavoured  to 
augment  them  by  fresh  conquests.  Notwithstanding 
the  zeal  and  activity  of  Giles  Albornoz,  the  Papal  Le- 
gate, whose  abilities  were  alike  conspicuous  in  the  coun- 
cil and  in  the  field,  Asti,  Vicenza,  and  Bologna  fell  suc- 
cessively under  his  power.  In  reply  to  Clement,  by 
whom  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Avignon,  in  order 
to  justify  his  conduct,  he  threatened  to  show  himself 
there  at  the  head  of  eighteen  hundred  men.  Intimi- 
dated by  this  menace,  the  Pope  permitted  him  to  retain 
possession  of  Bologna,  subject  to  an  annual  tribute,  and 
on  condition  that  he  should  not  endeavour  to  extend  his 
acquisitions  in  Romagna.  After  the  conquest  of  so  many 
important  towns,  he  conceived  the  most  sanguine  hopes 
of  being  able  to  effect  the  reduction  of  Florence.  Having 
concluded  a  League  with  the  Pisans,  Giovanni  Visconti  da 
Oleg»io,  his  reputed  son,  without  any  previous  declara- 
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*  Bunguy.ii.  245. 

f  He  de  Pilrarque,  par  FAbbe  de  San'e,  torn.  ii.  p.  50.  Giov. 
Villani,  lib.  xii.  c.  89.  104.  cit.  ap.  torn.  iii.  p.  221.  320.  Muratori, 
Rerum  It.  Scriptores,  torn.  viii.  p.  970.  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixx. 


Spirio  gentil  che  quelle  membra  rtggi 
Denlro  alle  qua  peregrinando  alberga 
Un  Signer  vaforoso,  accorto  e  taggio  ; 
Poi  che  se1  giunto  alf  onorata  verga 
Con  la  qual  Roma  e  suo'  erranti  correggi 
E  lu  nchiann  al  suo  antico  viaggio. 

L'anliche  mura.  ch'  ancur  teme  ed  ama, 
E  irema  V  mondo  quando  si  rimembra 

DEI.  TEMPO  ANUATO,  K'NDIBTHO  SI  RIVOLVK; 

E  i  sassi  dove  fur  chime  le  membra 
Di  tai  che  nun  suranno  senzafama 
Se  Pimiverso  pria  nan  »i  dissolve 
E  iutto  quel  ch'  una  ruina  involve 
Per  te  tpera  saldar  oyni  suo  visio. 

Petrarira,  Camont  6. 
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tion  of  War,  marched  into  the  territories  of  that  Repub- 
lic and  laid  siege  to  Scarperia,  but  the  Florentines  de- 
fended this  post  with  valour  so  obstinate  that  he  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  his  undertaking,  and  the  Arch- 
bishop concluded  a  Peace  with  Florence,  hoping  by 
some  unexpected  turn  of  affairs,  or  fortunate  intrigue, 
to  procure  the  object  which  by  force  of  arms  he  found  it 
impossible  to  obtain. 

The  events  which  had  taken  place  at  Naples*  were 
of  a  character  more  tragical  and  appalling.  Robert, 
King  of  that  Country,  after  the  premature  death  of  his 
only  son,  had  married  his  eldest  grandaughtcrf  Jo- 
anna to  Andrew,  son  of  Caribert,  King  of  Hungary, 
descended  from  the  eldest  branch  of  the  Angevin  dy- 
nasty. He  hoped  by  this  union  to  prevent  all  the  trou- 
bles incident  to  a  dubious  succession,  and  to  secure 
the  undisputed  possession  of  the  Neapolitan  throne  to 
his  posterity.  The  event,  however,  did  not  correspond 
with  his  expectation.  The  father  of  the  young  Duke  of 
Calabria  (for  such  was  the  title  Robert  had  conferred 
upon  his  son-in-law)  had  confided  the  superintendence 
of  his  son  to  several  Hungarian  Nobles,  and  to  a  Do- 
minican called  Fra  Roberto.  To  these  men  the  luxury 
and  refinement  of  the  Neapolitan  Court  appeared  igno- 
ble and  effeminate,  and  they  instilled  into  their  pupil 
the  same  aversion  and  contempt  for  its  habits  and 
amusements  which  they  themselves  felt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  coarse  manners  of  Andrew,  his  taste  for 
low  debauchery,  and  his  contemptible  understanding 
could  not  fail  to  shock  Joanna,  the  most  beautiful  and 
accomplished  Princess  of  her  time,  and  accustomed  to 
the  homage  not  only  of  a  polished  and  brilliant  Court, 
but  of  men  whose  abilities  have  commanded  the  respect 
of  all  succeeding  Ages.  Robert,  disgusted  with  the  con- 
duct of  his  son-in-law,  and  fearing  the  confusion  that 
might  arise  from  the  immoderate  partiality  which  he 
displayed  on  all  occasions  to  his  Hungarian  Nobles,  re- 
solved to  exclude  him  from  all  participation  in  the 
government,  and  obliged  the  Nobles  and  principal  cities 
in  the  Kingdom  to  swear  fealty  to  Joanna  alone. J 

After  the  death  of  that  wise  Monarch  the  calamities 
he  had  anticipated  were  not  long  in  discovering  them- 
selves. The  Hungarian  Nobles  and  Fra  Roberto  en- 
grossed the  whole  administration ;  all  the  honours, 
offices,  and  benefices  of  the  Kingdom  were  either  seized 
by  them,  or  conferred  upon  their  adherents.  Andrew 
resigned  himself  entirely  to  their  control. §  The  Princes 
of  the  Blood  withdrew  themselves  altogether  from  a 
Court  in  which  they  were  treated  with  studied  neglect, 
and  exposed  to  innumerable  mortifications. 

AH  men  considered  the  power  and  influence  of  these 
strangers  as  an  insult  to  the  whole  nation,  and  the  de- 
sire of  rescuing  the  Country  from  their  yoke  was  uni- 
versal. At  this  time  intelligence  reached  Naples  that 
the  Pope's  Ambassadors  had  arrived  at  Gaeta  with  the 
Bull  which  Andrew  had  intrusted  him  to  issue,  be- 
stowing upon  him  the  Crown  of  Naples,  not  as  a  Crown 
matrimonial,  but  in  virtue  of  his  own  superior  claims  in 
right  of  inheritance.  This  completed  the  disgust  of  the 
Nobles,  and  inspired  them  with  thoughts  of  revenge 
inconsistent  with  humanity  and  honour.  A  conspiracy 

*  Giannone,  lib  xx.  ch.  ii.     Denina,  lib.  xiv. 

f  Her  father  was  Charles,  Duke  of  Calabria,  her  sister  Maria 
married  Charles  of  Durazzo.  Brantome,  fie  <fe»  Dames  lUuttres. 
p.  347. 

*  Vie  de  Pet.  torn.  ii.  p.  143.  245.     Guicciardiui,  lib.  i. 
§  Spondanus,  a/I  Ann.  1345. 
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was  formed,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Charles  of  Du- 
razzo,* a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Anjou,  who  had  mar- 
ried a  sister  of  the  Queen,  and  the  King,  while  resident 
at  Aversa,  was  summoned  hastily  from  his  wife's  apart- 
ment, on  pretence  of  sudden  business  into  a  distant  part 
of  the  Palace, t  and  there  strangled. 

This  foul  and  atrocious  action  spread  consternation 
throughout  the  Kingdom.  The  Queen,!  who  was  uni- 
versally accused  of  having  concerted  her  husband's  death 
with  his  assassins,  and  who  it  is  impossible  to  doubt 
was  at  least  privy  to  their  proceedings,  had  recourse 
to  the  most  vigorous  and  decisive  measures  in  order  to 
vindicate  herself.  A  severe  inquiry  was  immediately 
instituted  to  discover  the  sharers  in  so  detestable  a 
transaction.  Two  gentlemen  of  Andrew's  chamber 
were  put  to  death  in  the  most  excruciating  torments,§ 
the  noblest  families  in  the  Kingdom  who  were  accused 
of  being  implicated  in  this  affair  were  pursued  with  in- 
flexible severity.  The  Queen,  who  even  went  so  far  ;'.s 
to  write  a  Letter  to  the  King  of  Hungary  to  entreat  him 
to  extend  his  protection  to  herself  and  her  infant  son,|| 
received  an  answer  little  calculated  to  encourage  her 
reliance  on  his  credulity;  dreading  his  resentment,  and 
menaced  with  an  invasion,  she  fled  to  Avignon  with  Her  flight 
her  new  husband  the  Prince  of  Tarento,  whom  she  to  Av'K"1011 
had  lately  married,  (according  to  Giannone,  who  repre- 
sents the  Queen's  conduct  throughout  in  the  most  fa- 
vourable light,)  in  concurrence  with  the  advice  and 
solicitations  of  her  wisest  counsellors.  She  was  there  re- 
ceived by  the  Pope,  to  whom  she  resigned  the  posses- 
sion of  Avignon  and  its  territories.^ 

Having  thus  deduced  the  affairs  of  Italy  to  the  epoch 
of  Charles's  first  expedition  into  that  Country,  we  now 
resume  the  thread  of  our  narrative.  Careful  to  avoid  the 
appearance  of  any  design  adverse  to  the  Papal  Court, 
Charles  entered  Italy,  says  a  contemporary  Historian,  with 
an  equipage  more  resembling  that  of  a  travelling  mer- 
chant than  of  the  head  of  the  Roman  Empire.  His 
conduct  was  in  exact  conformity  with  his  external  ap- 
pearance. He  employed  the  Imperial  dignity  as  an  en- 
gine for  extorting  wealth  from  every  Prince  \\ho  wished 
to  extend  his  power,  and  from  every  free  State  whose 
liberties  were  subject  to  his  jurisdiction. 

Immediately  after  the  ceremony  of  his  Coronation  he 


*  Pandolfo  Collenuccio,  Hist,  del  Regno  di  Napoli,  lib.  v.  vol.  ii. 
fol.  83.  Uouche,  Hist,  de  Provence.  Maimbourg,  Schisme  d'  Occi- 
dent, book  ii.  p.  151,  152.  Brantome,  Damei  III.  p.  359;  Baluz, 
Vitae  Pap.  Av. 

f  Giannone,  book  xxiii.  ch.  i. 

J  Et  te  conte  encore  d  Naplet  et  ailleurt  que  la  dite  dame  faisante 
tm  cur  don  d'or  vn  jour  atsez  grot,  Andrfas  lui  demantla  pourquoi 
ellefaisait  ce  cordon,  et  elle  lui  rfpondit  en  sourianl  qit'elle  le  faitait 
pour  le  pendre  ;  et  elle  en  tenait  ti  peu  de  comte  qu  elle  ne  craignait 
rien  de  lui  tenir  tellet  jarolcs,  auxquelles  Andrea*  comme  simple 
et  ton  homme  qu'il  ftait  n'y  prit  point  garde ;  mais,  enjin,  Ceffet  s'en 
suivit.  Brantome,  Dames  lUuttres,  p.  347. 

$  Aliqui  potuerunt  manvs  ad  o«,  ul  clamare  non  posset,  et  ita  im- 
preuerunt  illos  ganttletos  ferreot  circa  ot  ejus  quod  etiam  vettigia  et 
ckaractere*  apparebant  pott  mortem.  Alii  vero  funem  in  collo  po- 
siienftit  ut  ttranyularent  rum,  sicut  etiam  characteres  post  mortem 
ostendebant.  Alii  capillot  de  capite  evulserunt.  Alii  eum  in  pratutn 
trahendo  projecerunt.  Alii  dicunt  quod  cum  fune  cum  qua  turn 
strangulaverant  eum  quasi  tutpeiisum  in  pratum  projecerunt. 
Baluz,  note  a,  Act.  Vitas  Pap.  Av.  p.  SCO. 

||  Juhanna,  inordinata  vita  precedent;  retentio  potestatis  in 
reg.no  ;  neglecta  vindicta  ;  vir  alter  suseepius,  el  ejccusatio  subsequent ; 
neci*  viri  tut  te  probant  fuiste  participem  et  comortem. 

^[  A.  Villani,  lib.  xii.  ch.  116.  Leibnitz,  torn.  i.  n.  93,  has  in- 
serted this  Deed,  but  the  date  assigned  to  it  is  1338,  instead  of 
1348.  Muratori,  Annali,  torn.  viii.  p  263. 
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History,  delivered  to  the  Legate  a  formal  Act  by  which  he  sur- 
rendered all  the  right  of  the  Empire  over  the  States  of 
the  Church,  the  Duchy  of  Ferrara,  and  the  Kingdoms 
of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Sardinia.  He  ratified  several 
other  stipulations,  which,  had  he  been  able  to  execute 
them,  must  have  reduced  Germany  to  absolute  depend- 
ence on  the  Pope,  and  have  completely  annulled  the 
Pragmatic  Sanction.  He  renewed  his  promise  of  not 
again  crossing  the  Alps  without  the  express  consent  of 
the  Pope;  and  he  returned  to  Germany,  leaving  Italy  in 
an  agony  of  intestine  strife  which  his  intrigues  had  occa- 
sioned, and  receiving  at  each  stage  of  his  progress,  the 
most  humiliating  proof  of  the  contempt  with  which  he 
was  every  where  regarded. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  Germany,  he  promulgated 
at  the  Diet  of  Nuremberg  the  Golden  Bull,*  which  has 
.  ever  since  been  considered  by  the  Germans  as  the  basis 
of  the  Electoral  rights,  and  the  charter  of  their  national 
The  Golden  independence.      The  principal  Articles  of  the  Golden 
Bull.  Bullf  relate  to  the  Election  of  the  Emperor  and  the 

A.  D.  government  of  the  Empire ;  and  from  the  evil  which 
1356.  these  regulations  were  intended  to  repress,  and  the 
method  which  was  adopted  for  that  purpose,  we  may 
form  some  idea  of  the  impotence  of  the  Civil  magistrate, 
and  of  the  rapine,  anarchy,  and  confusion  which  pre- 
vailed at  that  period,  through  all  the  extensive  districts 
of  which  the  German  Body  was  composed.  In  one 
particular  section,  it  is  declared  unlawful  for  any  man 
to  attack  his  enemy,  or  to  ravage  his  land,  without 
giving  him  at  least  three  days'  notice  of  his  intention. 
Thus  was  it  endeavoured  to  control  those  evils  which, 
from  their  inveterate  connection  with  the  Feudal  Sys- 
tem, it  was  found  impossible  to  extirpate,  and  by  confining 
them  at  least  within  fixed  limits  to  diminish  their  per- 
nicious influence,  and  to  render  them  less  destructive  of 
all  the  proper  ends  of  government. 

Charles  was  soon  entangled  in  a  contest  with  that 
formidable  Power  whose  enmity  had  proved  fatal  to 
many  of  his  predecessors,  and  which  he  had  made 
sacrifices  of  honour  and  of  interest  to  conciliate.  He 
had  declared  at  the  Diet  of  Mentz  his  intention  to  offer 
some  check  to  the  progress  of  Ecclesiastical  corruption 

*  K.  C.  4.  hat  seine  regierung  vornemlieh  durch  das  wrtrefliche 
Reichsgrund  gesetz,  merkwurdig  gemacht  weiches  von  dem  ange- 
hangten  kaiserlichen  goldenen  siegel  die  Goldene  Bulle  benannt  zu 
werden  pffegt  und  die  lehrer  von  der  kaiserlichen  Wahl  und  kronung 
nebst  den  churfurstlichen  gerechtsamen  in  ein  helles  licht  gesetzt  hat. 
Selchon,  Geschichte  der  D.  Rechte,  th.  iii.  cap.  ii.  abs.  4.  Mosers, 
Staalsrerkt,  i.  89.  It  is  remarkable  that  no  definitive  regulation 
should  have  been  introduced  in  this  Act  concerning  the  Ban  of  the 
Empire.  The  important  right  of  publishing  this  Civil  anathema 
was  also  left  undecided  by  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia,  and  was  not 
finally  settled  till  the  accession  of  Charles  VI.  Let  Electeurt  inter' 
rent  dans  »a  capitulation  qu'il  ne  pouvoit  prononcer  le  Ban  sans  le 
»u  el  consentement  des  E/ecteurs,  Princes,'  et  Etats  de  f  Empire. 
Mably,  Droit  Public,  torn  i.  p.  45. 

f  Mabillon,  De  re  diplomatic^  lib.  v.  tab.  15.  Bulla  .4urea  seu 
Xgviro  /WxXa,  adhibuem  maximi  Imp  era  tor  e/t  Orientis  in  litteris  suis 
erga  Sultanas  et  Coparchas,  verum  observat  Fresinus  nullum  Impera- 
torem  Onentis  qui  id  usurpavit  memorari  ante  Theophilum,  Mi- 
chaelis  Ftlium,  ciij/ts  tempore  Ludovicum  Pium,  sigillis  aureis,  usum 
fuisse  cons  tat,  verum  longe  plures  aureas  bullas  Imperatorum  Ger- 
manicorum  Ifgere  est.  Id.  141.  Thomas  a  Kempis,  De  fm.  Christi, 
p.  372.  Kein  mitlel  Hess  sich  erdenken,  hierin  grundlich  zu  he/fen, 
als  man  halts  das  ganze  Faustrscht,  d.  L  alien  Gebrauch  der  Se&st- 
hulfe,  schlichterdings  aufheben  und  abschaffen  Muessen,  (Putter, 
Erst.  Thitl.  p.  256.  sec.  25.  Statt  dessen  blieb  manaber  beydeni, 
was  schon  Friedich  der  1.  und  Rudolf  von  Hapsburg  geordnet 
hatten,  dass  nur  dann  Befehdungen  anerlaubt  seyn  Sollten,  wenn 
•ie  »icht  drey  Tage  vorher  erweisslich  angekumliget  waren. 


which  in  Germany  had  risen  to  a  height,  that  even  at 
that  time  seemed  prodigious,  and  in  the  present  Age 
appears  almost  incredible.  This  was  owing  as  well 
to  the  excessive  ignorance  of  the  Germans  as  to  the  high 
temporal  rank  and  immense  possessions  enjoyed  by 
Ecclesiastics  in  that  Country,  many  of  whom  were 
powerful  Princes  entitled  to  no  inconsiderable  share  in 
the  government  of  the  Empire.  They  mixed  without  re- 
serve in  the  banquet  and  the  tournament,  in  the  plea- 
sures and  occupations  of  the  secular  Nobles  ;  and  the 
example  thus  given  by  their  superiors  infected  the  less 
opulent  and  powerful  members  of  the  Order,  who  be- 
came  as  contemptible  for  debauchery  and  ignorance,  as 
the  others  were  odious  for  their  oppression  and  rapacity. 
The  Pope,  who  easily  foresaw  the  consequences  of  the  Em- 
peror's attempted  reformation,  finding  his  complaints  and 
remonstrances  disregarded,  had  recourse  to  the  usual 
method  of  dethroning  the  obnoxious  Prince.  Charles, 
having  received  timely  notice  of  this  design,  immediately 
abandoned  his  project  ;  and  in  order  to  restore  himself  to 
the  favour  of  Urban,  he  published  a  Decree  confirming 
in  the  most  ample  manner  all  the  privileges  of  the 
Clergy,  and  declaring  them  exempt  from  all  secular 
jurisdiction. 

The  condition  of  Italy  still  continued  so  deplorable, 
that  Charles  resolved  to  visit  the  Pope  at  Avignon  in 
order  to  concert  with  him  some  means  of  controlling  the 
usurpations  of  the  Visconti  and  of  putting  an  end  to 
those  disorders,  which  the  duty  of  the  one  as  the  Spiri- 
tual Father  of  Christendom,  as  well  as  the  common  in- 
terests of  both,  called  upon  them  to  repress.  Urban  V., 
a  wise  and  moderate  Pontiff,  had  long  discerned*  all 
the  evils  which  the  Papal  residence  at  Avignon  had  en- 
tailed upon  Italy,  and  the  precarious  tenure  of  his  au- 
thority, exposed  to  continual  danger  amid  the  conflicts 
of  the  Nobles  and  the  revolutions  of  the  populace.  A 
League  was  formed  between  the  Pope  and  Charles,  by 
which  it  was  stipulated  that  the  former  should  return  to 
Rome,  and  Charles  should  march  into  Italy  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army  to  chastise  the  insolence  of  Bernabo 
Galeazzo. 

A  Prince  less  temporizing  and  interested  would  have 
saved  Italy  from  many  calamities  by  adhering  to  this 
plan.  But  although  the  annihilation  of  the  Visconti 
now  appeared  inevitable,  the  Emperor's  pusillanimous 
conduct  frustrated  the  designs  for  which  the  League  was 
formed,  and  rendered  all  the  efforts  of  the  Pope  in- 
effectual.  While  he  made  a  show  of  war,  he  was  ac- 
tually  negotiating  for  a  Peace.  He  maintained  a  secret 
correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  those  very  factions, 
which  he  had  pledged  himself  to  suppress.  He  carried 
on  a  sordid  traffic  in  the  rights  and  privileges  which 
were  supposed  peculiar  to  the  Empire,  and  he  returned 
to  Germany  laden  with  an  enormous  spoil,  but  covered 
with  great  infamy,  leaving  the  power  of  the  Visconti 
established  on  yet  deeper  and  more  immovable  founda- 
tions than  before.  The  Pope  finding  his  object  com- 
pletely disappointed  by  the  cowardice  and  treachery  of 
his  Ally  returned  to  Avignon,  firmly  resolved  to  depose 
from  the  Imperial  throne  a  Prince  so  utterly  indifferent 
to  the  happiness  and  welfare  of  his  people.  But  this 
scheme  was  prevented  by  his  death,  which  took  place  in 
the  ensuing  year.  Charles  endeavoured  to  procure  from 
his  successor,  Gregory  IX.,  the  recognition  of  his  son 
-  -  -  -  - 
*  See  Petrarch,  Sonnet  105,  106,  107. 
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Wenceslaus  as  King  of  the  Romans.  By  the  sale  of  all 
the  privileges  of  the  Empire  that  yet  remained  entire, 
and  by  an  expenditure  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
thousand  florins,  he  at  last  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
suffrages  of  the  Electors  in  favour  of  his  son,  who  was 
crowned  at  Aix-la-Chapelle;  but  the  Pope,  on  different 
pretexts,  delayed  the  public  ratification  of  this  Act  till 
his  death.  The  Imperial  cities  of  Swabia,  lest  the 
Emperor  should  endeavour  by  the  sale  of  their  rights  to 
procure  some  new  object,  combined  in  a  League  for  their 
mutual  protection  ;  and  this  was  the  origin  of  the  Swabian 
League  which  the  Emperor  afterwards  endeavoured, 
though  ineffectually,  to  dissolve.  Charles,  under  pretence 
of  fulfilling  a  vow  of  pilgrimage  to  the  Abbey  of  St.  Maur, 
now  determined  to  visit  Paris.  He  was  received  with 
the  utmost  splendour  and  magnificence,  the  expenses  of 
his  journey  were  defrayed,  and  notwithstanding  the  pro- 
testations of  the  Chancellor.he  exercised  in  full  Parliament 
the  prerogatives  which  were  still  claimed  as  appertaining 
to  the  Imperial  dignity.  He  did  not  long  survive  his 
return  to  Bohemia,  and  died  in  the  same  year  at  Prague, 
in  the  thirty-first  yearof  his  reign  and  the  sixty-second  of 
his  life. 

The  character  of  his  successor,  Wenceslaus,  has  been 
drawn  in  t'he  most  opposite  colours*  by  the  Historians 
who  have  related  the  transactions  of  his  reign  :  by 
some  he  has  been  described  as  not  less  contemptible  for 
his  abject  stupidity  than  hateful  for  his  enormous 
vices  ;  by  others  he  has  been  represented  as  a  Monarch 
whose  views  were  far  beyond  his  Age,  who  lost 
his  throne  in  a  fruitless  but  laudable  attempt  to  reform 
the  scandalous  manners  and  to  check  the  exorbi- 
tant pretensions  of  the  Clergy.  All  agree  that  he 
assumed  the  reins  of  government  in  a  crisis  requiring 
the  utmost  dexterity  and  vigour.  The  pusillanimous 
conduct  of  Charles,  his  excessive  love  for  his  hereditary 
dominions,  his  shameful  alienations  of  the  Imperial  do- 
main, his  dark  intrigues  so  contrary  to  the  simplicity 
and  good  faith  by  which  the  German  nation  has.been  in 
all  Ages  happily  distinguished,  had  excited  against  him 
in  every  part  of  the  Empire  the  utmost  indignation. 
From  all  these  causes  a  formidable  conspiracy  against 
Charles  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  and  although 
it  had  not  assumed  a  distinct  shape,  and  no  open  or  de- 
cisive measures  had  been  adopted,  it  was  evident  that 
great  discontent  rankled  in  the  hearts  of  the  chief  Po- 
tentates of  the  Empire,  and  that  upon  the  least  pro- 
vocation they  would  proceed  to  violent  extremities. 

The  first  act  of  Wenceslaus  was  to  summon  a  Diet, 
which,  according  to  the  directions  of  the  Golden  Bull, 
assembled  at  Nuremberg,  and  thence  was  transferred 
to  Frankfort.  Afier  the  regulation  of  several  matters 
relating  only  to  the  internal  affairs  of  the  Empire, 
t  proceeded  to  consider  the  great  Western  Schism 
by  which  Europe  was  at  that  time  distracted.  It  was 
determined  to  recognise  Urban  VI.  as  the  lawful  suc- 
cessor of  St.  Peter.  But  notwithstanding  this  declara- 
tion of  the  Diet,  which  was  confirmed  by  the  Emperor, 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  with  several  Princes  of  less  in- 
fluence, espoused  the  cause  of  his  rival  Clement  VII 
The  principles  of  discord,  which  Charles  had  artfully 
disseminated  among  the  different  members  of  the  Em- 
pire, now  produced  their  natural  effects.  The  towns  on 
the  Rhine  acceded  to  the  confederation  of  Swabia,  and 

*  Struvii  Syntagma,  p.  656.  Schmidt,  torn.  iv.  p.  566.  Pfeffel, 
torn  i.  p.  584. 


A.  D. 

1387. 


another  League  was  formed  in  opposition  to  it,  consist-  Annals  of 
ing  of  the  Princes  and  inferior  Nobility  of  both  Coun-  Germany 
tries.  Wenceslaus,  who  considered  both  these  Leagues  vand  ltaly- 
as  equally  fatal  to  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  Em- 
pire, finding  his  authority  insufficient  to  enforce  their 
dissolution,  secretly  fomented  their  animosity,  hoping 
that  when  exhausted  by  Civil  war  he  should  find  it  easy 
to  triumph  over  both. 

Sigismond,  the  Emperor's  brother,  who  had  married 
the  eldest  daughter  of  Louis  the  Great,  King  of  Hun- 
gary, succeeded  by  the  death  of  his  father-in-law  to  the 
throne  of  that  Kingdom.  Louis's  second  daughter  in- 
herited Poland,*  which  she  carried  into  the  family  of  Ja- 
gellon  by  her  marriage  with  the  Grand  Duke  of  Lithu- 
ania, who  was  baptized  and  took  the  name  of  Ladis- 
laus  VIII.  As  the  dissension  between  the  free  States 
and  the  confederate  Nobles,  still  continued  with  un- 
abated violence,  Wenceslaus,  with  a  view  of  defining 
more  accurately  the  limits  of  each  jurisdiction,  adopted 
the  scheme  of  dividing  the  Empire  into  four  Circles. 
The  first  embraced  Upper  and  Lower  Saxony,  the  Division  of 
second  the  district  stretching  along  the  Rhine  from  * 
Bale  to  Holland,  the  third  Austria,  Swabia,  and  Ba- 
varia, the  fourth  Thuringia  and  Franconia.  By  this 
separation,  which  was  afterwards  completed  by  Maxi- 
milian, Wenceslaus  hoped  to  destroy  the  union  between 
the  cities,  which  he  divided  into  different  Circles.  The 
cities  at  first  refused  all  allegiance  to  the  Imperial 
Edict,  and  when  they  at  last  acceded  to  it  by  the  Con- 
vention of  Heidelberg,  it  was  on  the  express  stipulation 
that  they  should  maintain  their  former  League  invio- 
lable.! 

In   the    midst  of  these   transactions,   the    Cantons  Affairs  of 
of  Swisserland  had  vindicated   their  freedom  in  another  Swi»ser 
field  of  blood  and  glory.     Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  ga"|je  of 
and  six  hundred  Nobles  perished  in  the  Battle  of  Sem-  Sempach. 
pach.     It  was   on   that  occasion  that  Winkelried   en- 
nobled  the  Annals  of  his  Country  by  an  action  which 
may  be  placed  by  the  side  of  those  which  have  rendered 
the  heroes  of  Greece  and   Rome  immortal.     Finding 
that  the  serried  phalanx  of  Austrian  lances  presented  an 
impenetrable  barrier  to  the   Swiss,  he  commended  his 
soul  to  God,  and  his  children  to  his  Country,  then  grasp- 
ing as  many  lances  as  he  could  seize  in  his  hands,  he 
buried  them  in   his  bosom,  opening  to  his  Countrymen 
the  path  of  victory,  and  leaving  to  his  native  land  the 
possession  of  her  independence. 

The  animosity  between  the  Princes  and  the  free  towns  Diet  of 
of  Germany  became  every  day  more  violent ;  the  latter  Nuremberg. 
after  the  most  terrible  reverses  had  been  obliged  to  sue       *•  D. 
for  Peace.  1388. 

The  Emperor  at  a  Diet  which  was  held  at  Nurem- 
berg, endeavoured  to  mediate  between  the  contending 
factions,  and  succeeded  in  restoring  some  appearance  of 
tranquillity.  The  severity  with  which  Wenceslaus  had 
repressed  the  pillage  and  disorders  of  the  Bohemian 
Nobles  had  excited  their  discontent ;  and  as  he  was  prone 
to  excess  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table,  and  was  often 
guilty  of  unseemly  and  extravagant  actions  when  heated 
by  wine,  there  were  not  wanting  plausible  grounds  on 
which  to  justify  their  disaffection. 

Wenceslaus  was  seized   and  imprisoned  by  the  mal-  Imprison- 
contents,  but  after  having  effected  his  escape,  through  the  me"t 

•  Koch,  p.  985.  Casimir  was  the  last  Sovereign  of  Poland  of 
the  race  of  Piast  who  had  ruled  that  Kingdom  for  upwards  of  fout 
centuries. 

•)•  Barante,  Hiitoire  det  Duct  de  Bourgogne,  vol.  vi. 
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mediation  of  the  Diet  he  was  reinstated  in  his  authority. 
He  soon  afterwards  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Germans 
by  conferring  on  Galeazzo  Visconti,  who  had  obtained  all 
the  possessions  of  his  family  by  a  series  of  the  most 
dreadful  crimes,  the  title  of  Duke  of  Milan.  It  is  true  that 
Galeazzo's  dependence  on  the  Emperor  was  merely  no- 
minal, and  that  he  acquired  no  additional  power  or  sub- 
stantial benefit  by  this  investiture  ;  yet  the  elevation  of 
such  a  monster,  by  one  who  held  the  first  station  among 
Christian  Princes,  was  justly  considered  indecent,  and 
since  Wenceslans  received  a  considerable  sum  in  ex- 
change for  this  honour,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  proof 
of  his  intention  to  persevere  in  the  system  adopted  by 
his  father,  of  setting  to  sale  the  privileges  and  distinc- 
tions of  the  Empire. 

At  this  time  the  melancholy  result  of  the  Battle  of 
Nicopolis*  spread  consternation  through  the  Christian 
world.  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  escaping  to  Con- 
stantinople by  the  Dardanelles  and  the  Black  Sea,  re- 
turned by  this  long  circuit  to  his  dominions ;  he  was 
there  seized  by  his  own  subjects  and  detained  in  prison 
till  the  interference  of  the  Emperor  procured  his  liberty ; 
a  service  which  he  repaid  by  fomenting  dissensions  and 
employing  every  intrigue  and  artifice  to  undermine  the 
stability  of  his  Brother's  throne.  It  was  the  peculiar 
misfortune  of  Germany  at  this  period  that  as  the  forms 
of  Government  were  .uore  lax  and  irregular  in  that  Coun- 
try than  in  any  other  nation  of  Europe,  the  execution  of 
justice  which  Wenceslaus  endeavoured  to  introduce  was 
continually  interrupted  by  the  cabals,  dissensions,  and 
animosities  of  the  Nobles.  But  besides  these  ancient  and 
inveterate  evils  a  new  source  of  confusion  was  now 
opened  ;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  Great  West- 
ern Schism  the  feuds  and  dissensions  which  it  occasioned 
were  sufficient  to  disturb  the  most  settled  Government. 
In  order  to  put  a  stop  to  these  disorders,  and  to  the 
scandal  produced  by  two  or  three  Pontiffs  in  an  infal- 
lible Church  who  roamed  about  Europe  excommunicating 
each  other's  adherents,  the  Emperor  determined  to  com- 
pel Boniface  and  Benedict  to  abdicate  their  dignity  and 
to  oblige  the  Cardinals  of  both  sides,  by  the  choice  of 
another  Pope,  to  heal  the  wounds  of  the  Church  and 
restore  it  to  its  former  integrity.  In  this  design  the 
Kings  of  France  and  of  Aragon  arid  Castile  concurred. 
But  Boniface,  to  whom  this  project  was  notified  by  the 
Emperor,  determined  to  avert  the  danger  by  procuring 
the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus  himself;  as  the  small 
regard  which  his  subjects  bore  to  his  person  disposed 
them  to  murmur  at  his  administration,  and  (o  listen 
with  ready  ears  to  any  charge  which  his  discontented  and 
turbulent  vassals  suggested  to  them.  Boniface  perceived 
the  advantage  which  the  dissolute  conduct  of  Wences- 
laus gave  him,  and  by  his  insinuations  and  the  great 
influence  he  possessed  over  the  Ecclesiastical  Electors, 
he  finally  accomplished  his  design.  Wenceslaus  was 
formally  summoned  to  defend  his  conduct,  and  as  he  did 
not  in  person  appear  to  vindicate  himself  from  the 
charges  brought  against  him,  in  spite  of  the  remon- 
strances of  the  Free  Cities  and  of  some  of  the  Electors, 
of  the  protestations  of  his  Ambassadors,  and  of  his  own 
offer  to  appear  before  a  more  competent  tribunal,  he 
was  declared  to  have  forfeited  the  Imperial  Throne, 
and  his  subjects  were  released  from  their  oaths  of  alle- 
giance. 


*  Pfeffel,  p.  58'J. 
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Many  of  the  charges*  alleged  against  him  were  of  Aunals  of 
the  most  frivolous  nature,  and  the  personal  resentment  Germany 
and  interested  views  of  the  Electors  were  so  apparent,  and  ] 
that,  notwithstanding  his  deposition,  two  Electors,  many 
of  the  Free  Cities,  and  all  the  Princes,  continued  to  ac- 
knowledge him  as  Emperor;  till  in  1411  he  voluntarily 
resigned  his  dominions  to  his  brother  Sigismund,  after 
which  he  passed  the  rest  of  his  life  in  his  hereditary 
dominions,  and  died  at  Prague  1418.f 

Since   the  last  visit  of  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  to  Death  of 
Italy  in   1354,  many  circumstances  had   concurred   to  Wences- 
inflarne  the  discord   and  to  aggravate  the  calamities  of  laus- 
that  distracted  Country.     The  Popes,  sunk  in  the  soft-  IT.AI-Y- 
ness   of  a  luxurious  Court,  and  abandoned  (if  we  may  ^te'o 
believe  the  Italian  writers)  to  the   most   odious   vices,  Country. 
plundered  and  oppressed  without  restraint  a  people  over 
whom  they  claimed  an  absolute  authority,  and  to  whose 
welfare  they  were  altogether  indifferent.     The  Repub- 
lics in  the  North  of  Italy,  fluctuating  between  anarchy 
and  servitude,  and   alternately  exposed  to  the  worst  ca- 
lamities of  both  those  miserable  conditions,  were  return- 
ing, in  spite  of  their  refined  notions  and  diffused  intelli- 
gence, to  a  state  of  political  extinction. 

The  Court  of  Naples  still  continued  to  exhibit  a  scene 
of  almost  unmixed  depravity.  To  complete  all,  large 
bands  of  mercenary  soldiers,  whom  the  Peace  of  Bre- 
tigny  between  France  and  England  had  deprived  of  their 
usual  means  of  occupation  and  subsistence,  strangers  to 
all  the  affections  and  charities  of  life,  traversed  Italy  ;  some- 
times the  instruments  of  an  iron  despotism,  sometimes 
under  the  command  of  their  own  leaders,  practising  all  the 
extortion,  and  inflicting  all  the  cruelties  to  which  avarice 
and  ferocity  could  prompt  men  in  whom  every  trace  of 
our  common  nature  was  obliterated  by  the  scenes  of 
blood  and  horror  to  which  they  had  been  accustomed. 

Instead  of  uniting  to  maintain  the  freedom   of  Italy,  Wars  be- 
and  to  exterminate  their  cruel  oppressors,  the  Repub-  tween  Ge- 
lics  of  Genoa  and  Venice  exhausted  their  blood  and  Venice 
treasure  in  endless  quarrels.    The  former  People,  as  the 
only  means  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  evils  of  an 
unfortunate  War  and  dilapidated  resources,  had  confer-      fn-°n 

red  the  Signoria  of  their   City   on  the  Archbishop  of     *.,; 
,,.,  ,°  c  L    •  .  L-  u  ,u  •     j  Battle  of 

Milan,  and  after  a  great  victory  which  they  gained  over  gapienza. 

the  Venetian  fleet  in  the  Gulf  of  Sapienza  in  the  Morea, 
concluded  with  that  Republic  a  Peace  which  was  not  ot 
very  long  duration.  The  Venetian  Government  was  at 
that  time  exposed  to  the  most  extreme  danger  by  the 
wounded  pride  of  its  chief  magistrate  Marino  Faliero:  History  of 
who  had  married  at  an  advanced  age  a  young  and  beau-  Manno  Fa 
tiful  wife,  of  whom  he  was  jealous  to  distraction.  The 
President  of  the  Council  had  offered  the  Lady  a  slight 
insult,  which  the  Doge,  blinded  by  his  jealousy,  inter- 
preted as  a  conclusive  proof  of  his  criminal  design. 
His  rage,  wrought  to  the  utmost  pitch,  could  be  satiated 
only  by  the  ruin  of  the  offender;  but  the  tribunal  to 
which  it  was  referred,  regarding  the  affair  in  its  true 
light,  pronounced  upon  the  delinquent  a  sentence  more 
proportioned  to  his  imprudence.  The  Doge,  furious  at 
his  disappointment,  resolved  to  avenge  himself  by  the 
entire  destruction  of  that  Body,  who  treated  the  wrongs 
of  their  first  magistrate  with  such  indifference  ;  but  at 
the  moment  when  his  scheme  was  ripe  for  execution  the 


*  One  of  these  was  that  he  had  degraded  the  Imperial  dignity 
by  suffering  a  dog  to  sleep  in  his  bed-room. 

f  Acta  depo»itiom»  Wencetlai  ft  e/tcltonit  Ruperti,  H.  Fischer, 
Jena,  1754.  Mosere,  Stoats*,  torn.  vii.  p.  103,  teq. 
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History,  whole  plot  was  discovered,  FaHero  was  condemned  to 
lose  his  head,  and  the  sentence  was  executed  in  the 
place  at  which  the  Doges  were  usually  crowned. 

The  independence  of  Florence  was  now  exposed  to 
considerable  hazard  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Milan  was  no 
more,  and  his  nephews  Bernabo  and  Galeazzo,  after  mur- 
dering their  eldest  Brother,  divided  Lombardy  between 
them,  preserving  entire  the  supreme  power  in  Genoa  and 
Milan.  The  Pisans,  after  a  War  with  Florence,  in 
which  they  had  been  engaged  by  the  machinations  of 
the  Visconti,  had  submitted,  as  the  only  remedy  for  the 
desperate  situation  in  which  they  found  themselves,  to 
their  yoke ;  thus  Florence  was  completely  encircled  by 
tyrants,  and  knowing  that  she  might  expect  any  inju- 
ries which  it  should  be  in  their  power  to  inflict,  she  made 
War  with  it  the  chief  object  of  her  policy  to  avert  them.  The 
the  Pope.  Florentines  entered  into  a  League  with  the  Pope  for  their 
mutual  security ;  but  disgusted  by  a  faithless  attempt  of 
the  Papal  Legate  upon  their  freedom,  they  united  with 
Bernabo  Visconti  to  expel  the  Papal  Governors  from  all 
the  possessions  of  the  Church.  Bernabo,  in  his  turn,  be- 
trayed them  to  the  Pope,  and  the  result  might  have 
proved  fatal  to  their  liberties,  when  the  sudden  death 
of  the  Pope  procured  them  immediate  and  unexpected 
relief.* 

The  Cardinals  always  assemble  in  the  City  in  which 
the  last  Pope  dies  to  choose  his  successor,  and  in  con- 
formity with  this  regulation  the  Conclave  was  held  at 
Rome.  The  people,  worn  out  by  the  evils  arising  from 
the  worst  and  most  incurable  of  all  Governments,  sur- 
rounded this  assembly  to  the  number  of  twenty  thousand, 
demanding  from  them  a  Roman  Pope ;  and  the  Cardi- 
nals, terrified  by  their  shouts  and  menaces,  elected  Bar- 
lolomeo  Prignani,  Archbishop  of  Bari,  if  not  a  Roman, 
at  least  a  native  of  Italy,  who  took  upon  him  the  name 
of  Urban  VI.  The  fierce  and  unforgiving  temper  of 
which  the  new  Pope  soon  gave  many  very  unequivocal 
proofs,  alienated  the  minds  of  the  Cardinals,  who  seized 
upon  the  first  occasion  to  accuse  themselves  of  criminal 
dissimulation,  and  to  declare  the  election  of  Ufban  an 
illegal  and  involuntary  act,  extorted  from  them  by  me- 
naces and  the  fear  of  death.  They  then  proceeded  to 
the  election  of  Robert  of  Geneva,  whom  they  proclaimed 
the  true  successor  of  St.  Peter,  and  thus  gave  rise  to  the 
great  Western  Schism,  which  divided  the  Latin  Church 
about  forty  years,  and  inflicted  a  still  more  lasting  wound 
on  its  power  and  reputation. 

Clement  VIl.t  was  the  title  assumed  by  Urban's  com- 
petitor ;  his  authority  was  acknowledged  by  France,  Eng- 
land, Spain,  and  Joanna  of  Naples,  whom  Urban  had 
A>  D-  offended  by  his  supercilious  conduct  to  her  husband. 
1376.  The  Government  of  Florence,  though  rescued  from  ex- 
Dissensions  ternal  danger,  was  disturbed  by  several  revolutions  which 
inFlorence.  sprang  rather  from  popular  levity  and  caprice  than  from 
sober  reason  or  deliberate  policy. 

By  a  law  passed  in  1310,  it  was  enacted  that  any  one 
holding  Ghibelline  principles  or  descended  from  Ghibel- 
line  ancestors,  (of  which  public  report  should  be  deemed 
sufficient  evidence,)  was  on  conviction  to  become  liable 
to  capital  or  pecuniary  punishment,  at  the  discretion  of 
the  magistrate.  To  complete  the  extravagant  absurdity 
and  injustice  of  this  proceeding,  the  law  was  endowed 
with  a  retrospective  operation  ;  but  as  the  literal  execu- 
tion of  a  decree  so  contrary  to  the  most  obvious  princi- 

*  Giannoue,  c.  4.  lib.  xxiii. 

+  Machiavelli,  Delia  Hist.  Fio,  lib.  iii. 
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pies  of  humanity  was  impossible  even  to  a  plebeian  A-mals  uf 
oligarchy,  it  was  usual  to  warn  those  candidates  for  Germany 
office  who  were  obnoxious  to  the  ruling  faction.  Men 
so  warned  were  termed  ammoniti.  As  the  management 
of  the  war  against  the  Pope  had  for  obvious  reasons 
been  confided  to  citizens  less  implicitly  devoted  to  the 
Guelphic  party,  than  those  who  were  usually  selected 
for  the  discharge  of  functions  so  important,  the  suspi- 
cions of  that  faction  were  aroused,  and  in  less  than  eight 
months  eighty  citizens  were  added  to  the  number  of 
ammoniti. 

Such  a  state  of  things  could  not  long  continue  ;  lusurrec- 
the  populace  of  Florence  rose  in  tumult  under  the  non- 
administration  of  Salvestio  de'  Medici  ;  and  this  revolt, 
which  was  appeased  by  some  important  concessions, 
was  soon  followed  by  another  of  a  character  more 
violent  and  formidable.  This  was  instigated  by  the 
Ciompi,  a  term  probably  borrowed  from  the  French 
Compere,  by  which  the  lower  order  of  citizens,  especially 
those  employed  in  the  woollen  manufacture,  were  de- 
signated. In  the  heat  of  the  tumult,  Michael  di  Landi 
happened  to  hold  the  standard  of  Justice,  and  the  popu- 
lace, struck  with  the  incident,  by  one  of  those  unexpected 
movements  which  are  as  little  to  be  foreseen  as  accounted 
for,  immediately  chose  him  Gonfaloniere  di  justizia.  Lundi 
The  choice  was  fortunate ;  the  new  magistrate  repressed  chosenGo 
with  equal  firmness  and  energy  the  arrogance  of  the  fttlonu're- 
Nobles,  who  expected  to  find  in  him  a  passive  instru- 
ment of  tyranny,  and  the  rapacity  of  the  populace,  who 
looked  eagerly  for  a  scene  of  general  pillage  and  con- 
fusion. Michael  di  Landi  retired  from  office  with  the 
esteem  of  the  rich,  whose  property  he  had  saved ;  with 
the  blessings  of  the  poor,  whose  rights  he  had  maintained 
with  uncompromising  firmness  ;  with  the  gratitude  which 
every  citizen  owed  to  the  man  who  had  upheld  the  State 
reeling  amid  the  strife  and  agitation  of  tempestuous 
factions.  Such  are  the  characters  which  save  History 
from  degenerating  into  a  mere  register  of  intrigue  and 
violence.  Italian  writers  of  every  succeeding  age,  alter 
recording  the  craft  of  tyrants,  the  bigotry  and  intolerance 
of  hierarchs,  the  crimes  and  madness  of  the  people, 
after  staining  their  pages  with  the  dark  and  bloody 
deeds  which  disgrace  the  Princely  Houses  of  Este,  of 
Gonzaga,  and  of  Visconti,  had  vied  with  each  other  in 
transmitting  to  posterity  the  well-earned  praises  of 
the  disinterested  and  patriotic  artisan. 

His  successor,  raised  like  himself  from  the  lowest 
station,  was  not  like  him  successful.  The  highest  dignity 
in  the  State  did  not  save  him  from  contempt.  Another 
tumult  ensued,  and  although  the  sixteen  lesser  Arts  were 
still  suffered  to  participate  in  the  Government,  their  in- 
fluence was  temporary  and  precarious.  The  languor 
which  always  succeeds  every  violent  effort  among  large 
Bodies  of  men,  soon  followed  the  paroxysms  of  popular  "^e  " 
fury,  and  the  Guelph  party  were  once  more  restored  to  Guelphs. 
power,  which  they  continued  to  exercise  without  inter- 
ruption till  the  end  of  this  Century. 

The  commercial  jealousy  which   influenced  the   Re-  Genoa 
publics  of  Genoa   and  Venice  was  too  deep  and   im-  Venice, 
placable  to  be  long   smothered   by  the  Treaty  which 
mutual  weakness,  rather  than  any  just  sense  of  their 
real    interests,    had   led    them   to   conclude.      It    soon 
broke  out  with  redoubled  violence  and  animosity.     The 
Venetians  had  taken  advantage  of  a  sudden   tumult  to 
instigate  the    inhabitants  of  Cyprus,   with    whom   the 
Genoese  maintained  a  lucrative  and  ex  tensive  commerce, 
to  massacre  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  State  through- 
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out  the  island.  And  the  Emperor  Andronicus,  whom 
the  Genoese  had  assisted  to  depose  his  father,  had  been 
induced  by  them  to  confiscate  the  property  of  all  the 
Venetian  merchants  at  Constantinople.  These  mutual 
injuries  ended  in  an  avowed  and  sanguinary  contest. 

This  struggle  for  superiority  between  the  two  great 
Maritime  Republics  was  at  first  unfavourable  to  the 
Genoese.  They  sustained  a  severe  defeat  at  Antium, 
but  the  hostile  fleets  again  encountered  off  Pola  in 
Latium,  where  the  Genoese  obtained  a  decisive  victory; 
the  conquerors,  strengthened  by  a  fresh  reinforcement, 
sailed  immediately  to  Chiozza,  about  twenty-five  miles 
South  of  Venice,  where  they  succeeded  in  forcing  a 
passage  for  their  fleets.  No  obstacle  now  lay  between 
them  and  Venice  itselfl  Nothing  remained  for  that 
Republic  but  to  treat  with  an  enemy  which  seemed  to 
be  irresistible.  Deputies  were  accordingly  despatched 
to  learn  from  the  Genoese  leader  what  were  the  conces- 
sions with  which  he  would  be  satisfied,  or  rather  to  sub- 
mit to  any  terms  which  he  might  think  fit  to  prescribe. 
But  neither  the  King  of  Hungary  nor  the  Genoese  would 
listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation.  The  answer  of 
PietroDoria,"  that  he  would  not  talk  of  Peace  till  the  wild 
horses  in  the  Place  of  St.  Mark  were  curbed,"*  sufficiently 
indicated  the  thirst  of  vengeance  with  which  he  was 
animated.  The  ruin  of  Venice  now  appeared  inevi- 
table ;  the  Senators  aware  of  their  danger  prepared  for 
defence  with  the  sagacity  and  resolution  for  which  their 
Councils  have  always  been  remarkable.  Their  first  act 
was  one  of  justice;  they  released  Victor  Pisani,  their 
Admiral  in  the  last  unfortunate  engagement  at  Pola, 
(whom  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  Carthage  they  had  flung 
into  a  dungeon  at  his  return,)  and  committed  to  him  the 
defence  of  his  Country.  His  merit  fully  justified  their 
confidence.  The  decisive  moment  was  now  at  hand 
when  Venice  was  to  lose  for  ever  its  trade  and  empire, 
or  to  establish  them  on  a  basis  yet  more  firm  and  dura- 
ble than  heretofore.  Pisani,  by  his  dexterity  and  courage, 
not  only  succeeded  in  averting  from  his  Country  the 
immediate  danger  with  which  she  was  threatened,  but 
after  some  desperate  conflicts  succeeded  in  block- 
ading the  position  which  the  Genoese  had  occupied  so 
effectually,  that  he  reduced  them  to  the  last  extremity, 
and  finally  compelled  them  to  surrender  at  discretion. 
This  stunning  blow  did  not  cause  the  Genoese  to  sue 
for  Peace,  or  even  to  relax  in  their  military  operations. 
They  continued  the  war  against  the  Venetians  with  the 
utmost  vehemence  and  constancy,  obliged  them  to  aban- 
don Previso,  and  to  shut  themselves  up  once  more  in 
their  Lagune,  till  at  length  both  Republics,  debilitated 
by  a  series  of  barren  victories  and  ruinous  defeats,  con- 
cluded a  Peace,  by  which  Dalmatia  was  ceded  to  the 
King  of  Hungary  and  in  other  respects  the  condition 
of  both  States  was  left  unaltered.  From  this  time 
Venice  rose  to  power,  and  Genoa  sank  into  insignifi- 
cance. 

The  power  of  the  Visconti  had  now  reached  its 
utmost  height  of  grandeur.  Bernabo  Galeazzo,  whose 
atrocities  resemble  those  of  Nero  and  Tiberius,  rather 
than  the  despotism  of  any  ruler  since  the  prevalence  of 
Christianity,  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  consummate  art 
and  dissimulation  of  his  nephew  Gian  Galeazzo,  a  mon- 

*  Scriptores  Rerum  llal.  vol.  xv.  p.  699.  Chronica  de/la  Guerra 
do  Chiozza.  Alia  fede  Dio,  Signori  Peneziani,  non  haverete  mai 
pace  *e  primicramente  non  mettemo  brtglia  a  questi  cavaiii  tfrenati, 
cht  tono  tu  la  verge  del  bettio  Evangelitta. 
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ster  yet  more  detestable  than  himself.*     Gian  had  ob-  Annals  of 
tained  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  France,!  his  sister  had    Germany 
married  Lionel,  Duke  of  Clarence  ;  his  daughter  became    and 
the  wife  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  transmitted  those 
claims  to  her  posterity,  which  torrents  of  blood   were 
afterwards  shed  to  support.     The  yoke  of  this  tyrant 
was  fixed  upon   Lombardy,  his  territories  extended  tc 
the  edge  of  the  Lagune.     Wenceslaus,  as  has  been  al- 
ready observed,  conferred  on  him  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Milan  and  part  of  Pavia.     In  this  investiture,  more  than 
twenty  Cities  with  their  dependencies  were  comprised. 
By  another  crime  he  added  Pisa  to  his  dominions.    The 
Republic  of  Florence,  conscious  6f  its  danger,  united 
with  the  Bolognese,  and  intrusted  the  command  of  their 
army  to  Sir  John  Hawkwood,  an  English  Captain  of 
mercenaries,  who  had  acquired  considerable  reputation  by 
his  valour  and  conduct  in  that  dreadful  period.     But  the 
success  of  Galeazzo  continued   uninterrupted.      State 
after  State  fell  into  his  hands.  Bologna  and  Lucca  were 
subjected  to  his  power.     At  length  the  Plague,  which  Death  of 
had  broken  out  anew  in  Tuscany,  by  destroying  this  Galeaizo. 
tyrant,  relieved  Italy  from  a  scourge  far  more  dreadful 
than  any  other  which  Divine  justice  in  its  utmost  seve- 
rity employs  for  the  chastisement  of  guilty  nations.  J 

Urban  VI.,  who  had  long  meditated  revenge  against  Naples. 
Joanna,  at  once  threw  off  all  disguise  on   her  refusal 
to  acknowledge  him  as  the  lawful  successor  of  St.  Peter. 
He  immediately  despatched  messengers  to  Charles   ofchailesof 
Durazzo  or  della  Pace,  who  was  himself  descended  from  Durazzo 
Charles  I.,  to  whom  the  Queen  had  married  her  niece, 
exhorting  him  to  seize  the  Crown  of  Naples,  which  he 
declared  was  now  vacant  by  the  apostasy  and  rebellion  of 
his  vassal.§    Charles  of  Durazzo  was  then  serving  under 
the  banners  of  the  King  of  Hungary  against  the  Repub- 
lic of  Venice;  he  instantly  set  out  at  the  head  of  a  con- 
siderable army,  overran  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  without 
encountering  resistance,  and  seized  upon  the  person  of  seizi-s  Jo- 
Joanna,  whom  he  treated  at  first  with  great  apparent  anna, 
clemency  and  favour.     Finding,  however,  that  her  re- 
solution was  invincible,  and  that  she  had  already  de- 
clared Louis  of  Anjou,  brother  of  the  French  King,  her 
heir,  and  had  entered  into  a  negotiation  for  effecting  her 
escape  with  the  captains  of  some  vessels  from  Provence, 
he  removed  her  to  the  Court,  where  soon  afterwards  by  and  puts 
his  order  she  was   put   to  death.     The   Pope  finding  her  to 
that  this  new  Monarch  was  not  of  a  character  likely  to  death- 
yield  that  implicit  obedience  which  he  exacted  from  the 
chosen  vassals  of  the  Holy  See,  after  several  angry  dis- 
cussions withdrew  from  Naples  to  Nocera,  where  he  was 
besieged  by  the  Royal  army.     He  soon  gave  a  remark- 
able   proof  of  his  jealous   and   vindictive    disposition. 
Suspecting  some  of  the  Cardinals  by  whom  he  was  ac- 
companied of  hating  tampered  with  the  enemy,  he  en- 
deavoured to  extract  from  them  by  torture  a  confession 
of  their  treason.!)    They  were  placed  on  the  rack,  and  he 

*  He  protracted  the  torments  of  his  victims  for  four  days,  by  a 
law  which  he  published  against  state  criminals.  This  recalls  the 
death  of  one  of  Sylla's  enemies. 

Cum  laceros  artut,  eequataque  vulnera  membns 
Vidimus,  et  toto  quamvis  in  corpore  ceeso 
Nil  animtf  letale  datum,  moremque  nefandce 
Dirum  seevitice,  pereuntis  parcere  morti. 

Lucan,  lib.  11.  1/0 
t  Isabella  the  daughter  of  John. 
t   Guicciardini,  lib.  i.     Deniua,  lib.  xv.  c.  8. 
5  Gianuone,  lib.  xxiii.  c.  5.    Baluz,  torn.  i.  p.  1093.     Froissart, 
liv.  ii 

||  Giannoue,  lib.  xxiv.  c,  1. 
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recited  his  Breviary  with  the  utmost  composure  in  an 
adjoining  chamber,  while  listening  to  the  shrieks  which 
the  violence  of  their  anguish  forced  from  the  miserable 
objects  of  his  revenge. 

At  length,  however,  he  effected  his  escape  from  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  on  board  some  galleys  which  the 
Genoese  had  despatched  to  his  assistance.  Louis,  Jo- 
anna's declared  successor,  having  taken  possession  of 
the  Country  of  Provence,  prepared  to  vindicate  his  rights, 
and  entered  the  Neapolitan  territory  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  army.  He  then  received  the  homage  of  many 
of  the  principal  Barons,  who  were  disgusted  by  the 
cruelty  and  ingratitude  of  Charles.* 

After  the  expenditure  of  vast  treasures  with  success 
little  proportioned  to  his  efforts,  worn  out  by  anxiety 
and  disappointment,  he  died  at  Biscaglia,  leaving  to 
his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Calabria,  the  inheritance 
of  his  pretensions  to  the  Crown  of  Naples.  Charles, 
thus  delivered  from  so  dangerous  an  enemy,  ^  found 
little  difficulty  in  re-establishing  his  authority  in  every 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  and  might  have  bequeathed  its 
undisputed  succession  to  his  descendants  had  he  not 
been  prompted  by  his  restless  and  insatiable  ambition 
to  wrest  the  crown  of  Hungary  from  the  daughter  of 
Louis  the  Great.  He  was  assassinated!  in  that  King- 
dom, and  the  factions  which  his  presence  had  restrained 
in  Naples  now  broke  out  with  redoubled  violence.  Ur- 
ban, softened  by  the  entreaties  of  Margaret,  the  widow 
of  Charles,  and  unwilling  to  hazard  by  his  obstinate  re- 
sentment the  support  of  so  powerful  a  Kingdom,  had 
consented  to  recognise  in  Ladislaus,  his  son,  the  lawful 
Sovereign  of  Naples.  Margaret  governed  in  her  son's 
name.  She  was  capricious  and  tyrannical,  and  the  An- 
gevin faction,  which  still  predominated  in  Naples,  soli- 
cited the  son  of  Louis  of  Anjou  to  enforce  his  claim  to 
the  throne. 

This  Prince  acceding  to  their  request,  and  having  re- 
ceived the  investiture  from  Clement,  was  -solemnly 
crowned  King  of  Sicily  and  Jerusalem  in  the  presence  of 
the  French  Monarch.  The  next  step  was  to  assert  his 
claim  to  the  Throne  of  Naples,  and  to  adopt  vigorous 
measures  for  its  subjection.  At  the  head  of  a  brilliant 
retinue  he  bore  down  all  opposition,  and  two-thirds  of 
the  Kingdom  were  quickly  reduced  beneath  his  power. 
In  this  desperate  situation  Margaret  caused  her  son  to 

*  Glannone,  lib.  xxiv.  c.  1. 

f  Exult aise  ferunt  Urbanum  ad  nuncium  mortis  cufirumque  quo 
necattu  fuerat,  ad  earn  dilatum  aviiliisimi  cotupexiue.  Poxiug,  apud 
Feb.  Sab.  de  Regibus  Sicilite.  Maimbourg,  ScAitme  <i' Occident, 
torn.  in.  223.  Fu  coronalo  in  Alia  Regali  di  voknta  delta  Regma, 
P.  del  Re  Maria  ma  fgtiuola  li  quad  ognt  loro  ragione  li  invttarono 
ma  pot  andalo  a  Buda  e  con  finit  blanditie  dell*  Regina  invitrta 
ad  unaperta  tifu  data  duna  secure  tiella  cappa  per  ordinalione  de/tt 
Rfgtna.  Collenuccio,  Pel,  p.  89. 
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marry  Constance,  the  only  child  of  a  Sicilian  Noble  of  Annalsof 
more  than  regal  wealth  and  affluence.     Strengthened  by 
this  assistance,  she  continued  the  war  with  unremitting 
tigour. 

In  a  short  time  the  Barons  of  the  Angevin  faction,  dis- 
gusted with  his  levity  and  procrastination,  began  to  relax 
trom  their  exertions  in  the  cause  of  Louis,  who  considering 
his  success  infallible,  gave  himself  up  to  amusements  and 
festivity.     Many  of  his  partisans  hastened  to  make  their 
peace  with  the   opposite  faction,  and  to  prevent  by  an  Revolt  of 
early  submission  the  waste  and  forfeiture  of  their  estates.  ^e  Neapoli- 
At  length  the  defection  becoming  general,  Louis  in  his  an8' 
turn  was  driven  out  of  Naples ;  and  though  great  part  of 
the  Neapolitan  territory  acknowledged  him  as  its  Sove- 
reign, and  the  means  of  recovering  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  that  Kingdom  were  still  in  his  hands,  he  gave 
way  to  a  pusillanimious  despair,  and  returned  to  Avig.- 
non. 

After  his  departure,  Margaret  obtained  possession  of  Repudiation 
the  whole  Kingdom,  hating  with   unequalled  baseness  of  Con" 
and  ingratitude  obliged  her  son  to  repudiate  Constance, "   nce< 
to  whom  alone  he  was  indebted  for  this  fortunate  change 
in  his  affairs.     If  any  circumstance  was  wanting  to  ag- 
gravate the  revolting  meanness  of  such  conduct,  it  will 
be  found  in  the  misfortunes  which  had  stripped  the 
family   of   Constance  since    their   marriage  of  all  its 
former  opulence  and  splendour.  Constance  was  dismissed 
from  Court,  and  removed  to  a  mean  apartment,  where 
provisions  were  sent  to  her  daily  from  the  Royal  table. 
In  that  Age,  when  devoted  love  and  jealous  honour  were 
the  first  and  most  distinguishing  attributes  of  every  gen- 
tleman, the  indignation  which  such  treatment  excited  was 
vehement  and  intense ;  and  the  Queen  who  advised,  the 
Pope  who  facilitated,  above  all,  the  heartless  youth  who 
consented  to  a  transaction  so  infamous,  were  regarded 
with  universal  scorn  and  horror.     Such,  however,  was 
the  noble  bearing,  and  so  unshaken  the  magnanimity  of 
that  injured  lady,  that  it  inspired  even  her  abject  hus- 
band with  some  compunction  ;   and  he  bestowed  her  in 
marriage  upon  one  of  the  first  Nobles  in  the  Kingdom.* 
After  the  marriage  ceremony  was  concluded,  the  high- 
spirited  Constance,  turning  to  the  King  and  the  splendid 
train  by  which  she  was  followed  to  the  altar,  thus  ad- 
dressed her  new  husband  :  "  Andrew  of  Capua,  you  may- 
well  esteem  yourself  the  most  favoured  gentleman  in 
this  realm,  since  you  are  he  to  whom  your  Monarch  gives 
his  wedded  wife  for  a  concubine."     Words  which  filled 
the  Court  with  respect  and  pity ;  and  if  in  a  breast  so 
lost  to  honour  there  was  yet  room  for  shame,  must  have 
inflicted  upon  Ladislaus  himself  a  punishment  adequate 
even  to  his  crime. 

*  Giannone  iib.  xxiv.  c.  &. 
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NEARLY  two  years  were  suffered  to  elapse  between  the 
death  of  Henry  III.,  and  the  arrival  of  his  successor  in 
England.  This  long  interval  was  consumed  by  Ed- 
ward I.,  in  his  voyage  from  the  Holy  Land  to  Italy ; 
in  a  triumphal  progress  through  the  latter  Country, 
during  which  he  was  every  where  received  with  dis- 
tinction by  the  Pope,  Gregory  X.,  by  temporal  Princes 
Access  unof  an(*  ^ePu^ncs»  an^  by  Clergy  and  Laity,  as  the  champion 
Edward  I.  °f  tue  Cross;  and  in  France,  where  he  was  detained 
principally  by  the  affairs  of  his  Duchy  of  Guienne,  for 
which  he  did  homage  to  Philip  III.  His  residence  in 
France  was  also  attended  by  two  events  of  an  opposite 
character :  the  satisfactory  adjustment  of  some  pecuniary 
disputes  with  the  Count  of  Flanders,  as  well  as  the 
restoration  of  the  commercial  intercourse  between  his 
subjects  and  the  Flemings,  which  these  differences  had 
interrupted  ;  and  the  previous  acceptance  of  a  challenge 
to  a  great  tournament  by  the  Count  of  Chalons,  in  which, 
according  to  the  ideas  of  the  times,  his  honour  was  more 
deeply  concerned,  and  more  nobly  sustained.  The 
English  King,  with  a  thousand  armed  attendants,  met 
his  challenger,  who  appeared  with  a  train  nearly  twice 
as  numerous  ;  and  whether  from  some  treacherous  design 
on  the  part  of  the  Count  and  his  followers,  or  more 
probably  through  the  suspicion  of  one  and  the  fiery  pas- 
sion of  both  parties,  the  mimic  game  of  war  was  soon 
turned  into  a  real  and  sanguinary  combat.  The  Eng- 
lish, notwithstanding  the  disparity  of  array,  were  victo- 
rious ;  and  the  Count,  beiug  unhorsed  by  Edward  him- 
self, was  indignantly  chastised,  as  he  lay  on  the  ground, 
with  the  flat  of  his  Royal  conqueror's  sword.* 

When  Edward  I.  at  length  landed  in  England,  he 
was  welcomed  by  his  people  with  the  universal  admira- 
tion and  joy,  which  the  remembrance  of  his  youthful  vir- 
tues, the  fame  of  his  more  recent  adventures,  and  the  pro- 
mise of  a  glorious  Reign,  were  calculated  to  excite.  The 
new  King,  who  had  attained  his  thirty-sixth  year,  was 
now  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood  and  intellect.  His 
figure  was  tall  and  majestic,  his  frame  in  general  well 
proportioned  and  graceful ;  he  w**s  an  accomplished 
cavalier,  and  excelled  in  all  the  martial  exercises  of  a 
Chivalric  Age ;  and  his  prowess  and  skill  in  war  had 
been  proved  on  many  signal  occasions. f  The  qualities 

*  Matt.  Westmonasteriensis,  (Ed.  Francofurti,  A.  D.  1601,)  p. 
402,  403.  W.  Hemingford,  De  Rebus  Gestis  Edwurdi  I.  Sfc. 
(Ed.  Hearne,  A.  D.  1731,)  vol.  i.  p.  1—3.  Thorn.  Walsingham, 
Chron.  (apud  Camden,  Scriptu  Anglica.  Ed.  Francofuiti.  A.  D. 
1603,)  p.  44,  45. 

f  Walsingham,  p.  43,  44. 
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of  his  mind  will  best  be  depicted  in  the  events  of  his 
Reign.  The  darkest  shades  in  his  character  were  pro- 
duced by  the  lust  of  dominion.  Ambition  was  certainly 
his  master  passion ;  and  to  this  he  was  but  too  ready  to 
sacrifice  every  consideration  of  justice  and  humanity. 
But  he  was  not  wantonly  cruel;  his  temper,  though 
irascible,  was  not  vindictive;  and  his  despotic  and 
resolute  spirit,  while  calmly  inaccessible  to  any  emotion 
of  fear,  was  ever  obedient  to  the  suggestions  of  policy 
and  generally  under  the  strong  influence  of  an  excellent 
understanding.  Though  not  less  prone,  therefore,  than 
any  of  his  predecessors  to  disregard  the  restraints  of  law 
in  the  exercise  of  the  Royal  authority,  and  not  more 
scrupulous  in  invading  the  rights  of  his  subjects,  and 
eluding  his  promises  of  redress,  he  knew  as  well  how  to 
yield  at  necessity  as  to  govern  with  vigour  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, displaying  neither  the  insane  tyranny  of  his 
grandsire,  nor  the  imbecile  caprice  of  his  father,  and  far 
above  the  pusillanimity  of  both,  he  preserved  the  respect, 
while  he  avoided  to  exasperate  the  resistance,  of  his 
People.  The  total  disregard  of  equity  which  he  showed 
in  every  transaction  affecting  his  personal  interest, 
whether  with  his  own  subjects  or  with  other  States, 
attests  how  ill  he  deserved  that  praise  for  a  love  of 
justice,  which  has  sometimes  been  bestowed  upon  his 
memory.  Indeed  his  observance  of  the  forms  of  law, 
was  most  conspicuous  in  their  perversion,  on  questions  of 
Feudal  superiority,  to  purposes  of  wrong  and  usurpa- 
tion. But,  in  his  domestic  policy,  he  saw  the  advantage 
of  enforcing  a  strict  execution  and  extensive  amendment 
in  the  laws  of  the  Realm ;  if  himself  tyrannically  dis- 
posed, he  was  anxious  at  least  to  protect  the  commonalty 
from  Baronial  oppression ;  and  his  energetic  spirit 
enabled  him  to  effect  what  his  sound  judgment  dictated. 
His  legislative  enactments  and  his  severe  punishment  of 
judicial  corruption  equally  rendered  his  reign  an  epoch 
of  striking  improvement  in  the  tenour  and  administration 
of  the  national  laws ;  and  in  these  respects,  whatever 
credit  may  be  abstracted  from  the  purity  of  his  motives, 
he  sufficiently  merits  the  distinction  with  which  lawyers 
of  later  times  have  honoured  his  labours,  in  the  title  of 
the  English  Justinian. 

The  ambition  of  Edward  lent  its  colouring  to  all  the 
transactions  of  his  Reign.  He  evidently  commenced  and 
pursued  his  career  of  Royalty  with  the  settled  resolution 
of  maintaining  the  prescriptive  usages  of  Feudal  tyranny 
against  the  chartered  rights  of  his  subjects,  and  of 
extending  his  dominion  over  the  whole  Island.  In  the 
first  of  these  purposes,  he  so  signally  failed,  that  not- 
R  2 
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withstanding  the  vigour  ami  ability  of  his  administration 
the  concessions  to  which  so  powerful  a  Monarch  was 
reduced,  tended  more  to  fix  the  secure  foundations  of 
Constitutional  Freedom,  than  all  the  immunities  which 
had  been  extorted  from  the  feeble  misrule  of  his  two 
immediate  predecessors.  In  the  other  great  design 
of  his  life,  he  was  partially  successful  ;  and  though 
Scotland  burst  the  chains  which  he  had  laboured  to 
rivet  by  his  policy  and  arms,  the  complete  subjection 
and  annexation  of  Wales  to  the  English  Crown  is  the 
enduring  monument  of  his  reign.  The  full  establish- 
ment of  his  sovereignty  over  that  Principality  seems  to 
have  been  the  first  object  which  engaged  his  attention 
after  his  return  to  England;  arid  his  views  were  materi- 
ally assisted  by  the  imprudence  and  dissensions  of  the 
Welsh  Chieftains.  After  a  series  of  barbarous  and  san- 
guinary revolutions,  of  which  any  attempt  to  trace  the 
vicissitudes  would  be  equally  perplexing  and  useless, 
their  Country,  once  divided  into  three  States,  North  and 
South  Wales,  and  the  intermediate  district  of  Powis,  had 
now  for  several  Ages  recognised  the  single  though  loose 
supremacy  of  the  Princes  of  Snowdon,  or  the  Northern 
division  ;  and  these  Princes  themselves  had,  in  alternate 
periods  of  revolt  and  submission,  denied  and  acknow- 
ledged as  loose  a  Feudal  dependence  upon  the  English 
Crown,  and  engaged  in  turbulent  contests  and  alliances 
with  the  English  Barons  on  their  frontiers.  Llewellyn 
ap  Gryffyth,  the  reigning  Prince  of  Wales,  had  himself 
been  closely  confederated  with  the  party  of  De  Montfort, 
had  fought  on  their  side,  and  though  he  had  made  his 
submission  after  the  fall  of  their  leader,  had  refused,  on 
the  death  of  Henry  III.,  to  attend  with  the  Vassals  of 
the  English  Crown,  to  swear  fealty  to  his  successor. 
When  Edward,  soon  after  his  return  to  England,  himself 
repeated  this  summons,  the  Welsh  Prince  did  not  openly 
deny  his  obligation  of  homage :  but  he  excused  his 
appearance  upon  various  pleas,  of  infraction  of  right  on 
the  part  of  the  English  Crown,  and  of  personaj  danger 
to  himself  from  the  violence  of  enemies  at  the  English 
Court.  His  real  design  was  doubtless  the  maintenance 
of  his  own  independence,  and  that  of  his  Nation :  the 
only  error  of  this  generous  resolve  was  the  miscalculation 
of  his  strength.  Even  in  his  own  Country,  his  power 
was  disputed  by  the  descendants  of  the  Norman  Barons 
who  had  conquered,  and  occupied  great  part  of  South 
Wales ;  his  pretensions  were  regarded  with  hereditary 
hatred  by  Rees  ap  Meredith,  the  representative  of  a  rival 
line  of  native  Princes;  and  his  very  brother  David, 
whose  patrimony  he  is  said  to  have  withheld,  was  among 
the  bitterest  of  his  enemies.  Whatever  were  the  frater 
nal  wrcngs  of  this  last  Chieftain,  his  revenge  was  treason 
to  his  Country,  and  its  unholy  indulgence  brought  retri- 
butive ruin  on  himself.* 

In  the  unequal  struggle  which  now  commenced  be- 
tween the  puissant  and  sagacious  Monarch  of  England 
and  the  impetuous  Prince  of  Wales,  the  former  observed 
a  show  of  moderation  and  a  plausible  regard  to  legal 
formalities,  to  y  hich  the  rash  resistance  and  impatient 
spirit  of  his  unfortunate  antagonist  were  presented  in  no 
favourable  contrast.  But  it  were  vain  and  unjust  to 
mystify,  under  the  pretence  of  weighing  the  ostensible 
amount  of  provocation,  the  real  character  of  a  quarrel, 
in  which  the  specious  assertion  of  legitimate  right 
covered  claims  intolerably  oppressive ;  and  in  which  it  is 


*  Matt.  West.  p.  407,  408. 
I).  46. 
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clear  that  one  party  fought  only  for  independence,  and 
the  other  for  conquest.  After  ineffectually  using  every 
assurance  of  safety  to  induce  Llewellyn  to  trust  himself 
in  his  power,  Edward  assembled  his  military  Vassals  on 
the  Welsh  frontier ;  and  supported  by  the  treasonable 
aid  of  Rees  ap  Meredith  and  David,  penetrated  into  the 
recesses  of  the  Principality.  In  a  short  campaign, 
Llewellyn  was  enclosed  within  the  barren  though  im- 
pregnable fastnesses  of  Snowdon,  and  was  compelled  by 
hunger  to  throw  himself  upon  the  mercy  of  the  invader. 
By  the  absolute  cession  of  all  the  country  between  the 
rivers  Dee  and  Conway,  by  the  condition  of  holding  the 
Isle  of  Anglesey,  almost  his  only  remaining  possession, 
on  an  annual  fee- rent  to  the  English  Crown,  by  the 
surrender  of  hostages,  the  obligation  to  pay  an  enormous 
fine  of  fifty  thousand  pounds,  and  to  make  certain 
settlements  on  his  traitorous  brother,  Llewellyn  was 
permitted  to  purchase  a  Peace,  which  would  have  re- 
duced him  to  ruin,  and  which  flattered  his  conqueror 
with  the  hope  that  his  subjugation  was  complete.* 

But  this  Treaty  had  the  usual  fate  of  engagements 
inflicted  by  tyranny  and  extorted  only  from  necessity. 
The  utter  inability  of  Llewellyn  to  discharge  the  fine 
and  fee-rent  occasioned  th?ir  remission  by  the  politic 
conqueror  ;  and  some  other  acts  of  grace  ostentatiously 
proclaimed  his  lenity  to  his  humbled  Vassal.  Among 
these,  the  release  of  the  Lady  Elinor  de  Montfort, 
daughter  to  the  late  Earl  of  Leicester,  and  the  affiancea 
bride  of  Llewellyn,  betrays  the  spirit  in  which  Edward 
had  previously  outraged  the  rights  of  the  Welsh  Prince. 
For  that  Lady,  being  intercepted  by  some  Bristol  ves- 
sels on  her  voyage  from  France  to  join  her  betrothed 
husband,  was  detained  by  the  English  Monarch  in  con- 
finement^ These  imperfect  reparations  had  little  effect 
upon  the  exasperated  and  wounded  pride  of  Llewellyn. 
The  insolence  of  the  Royal  officers  made  him  daily  ex 
perience  the  bitterness  of  Feudal  bondage ;  he  brooded 
over  his  wrongs  and  humiliation  ;  and  his  feelings  were 
probably  aggravated  by  the  indignant  complaints  of  his 
own  people,  who  saw  their  Prince  and  themselves  de- 
livered over  to  the  galling  yoke  of  a  detested  race,  and 
who  reproached  his  submission  as  the  cause  of  their 
sufferings.  These  sentiments  were  shared  too  late  even 
by  his  brother  David,  who  found  that  his  fraternal  trea- 
son had  only  served  to  dismember  the  territories  to 
which,  as  Llewellyn  was  childless,  he  might  himself  have 
hoped  to  succeed.  Edward,  indeed,  had  bestowed  some 
valuable  fiefs  upon  him :  but  these  tenures  themselves 
became  charged  with  grievances,  when  his  Liege  Lord 
caused  some  of  his  woods  to  be  felled,  and  when  several 
of  his  Vassals  were  executed  for  murder  by  the  Royal 
Justiciary  Clifford,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  their 
national  laws.  The  brothers  were  drawn  together  by 
an  attraction  more  powerful  than  those  ties  of  kindred 
which  they  had  dissevered — the  bond  of  their  common 
injuries.  By  their  reunion,  a  general  revolt  of  the  Welsh 
was  prepared  ;  and  by  the  People  themselves  the  fearful 
inequality  of  the  impending  conflict  was  forgotten  in  the 
long  exasperation  of  National  hatred,  the  thirst  of  ven- 
geance against  their  oppressors,  the  dictates  of  a  rude 
but  generous  patriotism,  or  the  wilder  assurance  of  Bardic 
prophecy.J 

*  Matt.  West.  p.  408.  Hemingford,  p.  4,  5.  Walsingham, 
p.  46—48.  Rymer,  Faedera,  (new  edition,)  vol.  i.  p.  528,  535,  537, 
539,  545. 

t  Matt.  West.  p.  408.     Walsingham,  p.  47. 

}  Matt.  West.  p.  409.   Hemingford,  p.  5—9.    Walsmghaai,  ?.4». 
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The  storm  of  insurrection  burst  upon  the  unsuspecting 
English  with  the  surprise  and  capture  by  David  of  the 
Castle  of  Hawarden,  the  residence. of  the  King's  Justi- 
ciary Clifford ;  who  himself  was  wounded   and  carried 
prisoner  to  Snowdon,   his  Knights  and  garrison  being 
cruelly  murdered.     This  act  of  bloody  vengeance  for  the 
judicial  conduct  of  Clifford,  was  immediately  followed  by 
the  appearance  in  arms  of  Llewellyn  himself  and  of  va- 
rious Welsh  Chieftains  and  their  followers,  who  pouring 
from   their  mountain   fastnesses  upon  the  English  fron- 
tiers, committed  every  horrid  atrocity  of  barbarian  war- 
fare.    Edward,  though  completely  unprepared  for  this 
revolt,   evinced  all  his   wonted  vigour  and  activity  in 
meeting  the  danger.   He  hastened  to  the  Welsh  Marches, 
displayed  the  Royal  standard,  and  summoning  his  mili- 
tary tenants  to  his  support,  soon  drove  the  insurgents 
back  into  their  mountains.     But  he  was  now  resolved 
utterly  to  crush    under   the   weight  of  his  power  the 
Princes  and  Nation,  in  whose  submission  he  had  fondly 
confided,  and  whose  spirit  he  was  taught  could  be  quelled 
only  by  the  total  extinction  of  their  independence.     Ad- 
vancing into  the  heart  of  Wales  with  an  army,  which 
every  where  overpowered  the  undisciplined  resistance  of 
the  natives,   he  a  second  time  reduced  the  Island  of 
Anglesey,  though  bravely  defended   by  Llewellyn  and 
David.     His  success,  however,  was  not  purchased  with- 
out heavy  losses,  nor  altogether  unchequered  by  defeat  : 
for  a  bridge  of  boats  which  he  had   thrown  over  the 
Menai,  near  the  spot  where  that  Strait  is  now  majesti- 
cally spanned  by  a  more  glorious  and  enduring  triumph 
of  peaceful  art,  was  destroyed  by  the  tide,  and  a  detach- 
ment of  his  forces,  thus  separated  from  the  main  body, 
was  cut  to  pieces  or  drowned.*     But  this  and  other 
partial  checks,   sustained   by  the  English    arms,  were 
shortly  far  outweighed  by  the  death  of  Llewellyn.     The 
Welsh  Prince  having  proceeded  to  South  Wales  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  his  Chieftains  in  that  quarter,  was 
surprised,   while  almost  unattended  and  unarmed,  near 
Built  in  Breconshire,  by  the  English  forces  under  Ed- 
mund Mortimer  ;  and  there,  as  it  should  seem,  in  some 
casual  encounter,  and  in  ignorance  of  his  quality,  Lle- 
wellyn was  slain  by  a  Knight  named  Adam  Frankton.f 
It   was   in  vain   that   David,  after  this   catastrophe, 
which  produced  the  submission  of  many  of  the  Welsh 
Chieftains,  still  for  six    months   gallantly  protracted  a 
hopeless  contest.     He  was  ultimately  deserted   and  be- 
trayed by  his  own  Countrymen  into  the  hands  of  Edward, 
who,    in    terms   which   indecently  proclaimed  that  his 
doom  was  already  sealed,  summoned    a  Parliament   at 
Shrewsbury  to  try  him  by  his  Peers  for  high  treason  as 
a  Vassal  of  the  Crown.   He  was  condemned  to  be  hanged, 
embowelled,  and  quartered  ;  and  by  this  sentence,  which 
was  executed  in  the  literal  plenitude   of  its   horrors, 
perished    the  last  of  the   native  line  of  Welsh  Princes. 
The  original   crime  and  subsequent  cruelties  of  David 
may  detract  from  the  measure  of  Historical  sympathy, 

Edward  had  lately  ^replaced  the  square  penny  by  a  new  coinage 
of  circular  money,  on  which  the  Welsh  expected  the  fulfilment  of  a 
prophecy  of  Merlin,  that  when  the  English  coin  should  become 
round,  a  Prince  of  Wales  would  be  crowned  in  London.  Atwatet 
H'averleienses,  (oepwrfGale,  Scriptores  F.~)  p.  235  bit. 

*  Upon  one  occasion, .Edward  was  repulsed  with  the  loss  of  two 
distinguished  officers,  William  Audley  and  Roger  Clifford  the 
younger,  at  which  time,  says  Walsingham,  amixit  de  suo  exercitu 
vejcilla  quntuordecim,  p.  51.  He  himself  was  obliged  to  seek  refuge 
in  one  of  his  own  castles. 

f  Matt.  West.  p.  410,  41 1.  Hemingford,  p.  9—12.  Walsing- 
ham, p.  50. 


which  is  due  to  his  fate:  but  his  real  offences  cannot  AnnaUof 
extenuate  the  iniquity  of  a  sentence  which  condemned  Eng''"»d. 
him,  not  for  his  earlier  treason  to  his  Country,  but  for 
his  later  and  redeeming  efforts  in  her  cause.  Nor  will 
the  charge  of  ingratitude  to  an  insidious  protector, 
absolve  the  memory  of  Edward  from  the  guilt  of  sacri- 
ficing to  his  ambition  the  life  of  a  Prince,  who  owed  him 
no  natural  allegiance,  and  whose  revolt  from  him  was 
an  atonement  to  his  race.  But  the  pity  which  is  denied 
to  the  fall  of  David  may  be  freely  extended  to  that  of  his 
more  innocent  brother.  In  the  little  that  is  known  of 
his  personal  career,  and  in  all  that  may  be  conjectured 
of  its  motives,  Llewellyn  appears  as  the  consistent 
champion  of  the  ancestral  and  National  independence, 
which  it  was  his  birthright  and  his  duty  to  uphold.  If 
he  had  fallen  alive  into  the  power  of  his  oppressor,  he 
would  probably,  without  the  same  pretence,  have  been 
subjected  to  the  same  sentence  of  treason  as  David ;  his 
head  was  exhibited  on  the  Tower  of  London  encircled,  in 
derision  of  the  Welsh  prophecies,  with  a  diadetn  either  of 
silver  or  of  ivy,*  and  this  impotent  mockery  was  the  last 
unworthy  insult  offered  to  his  remains  by  the  victor, 
whose  aggressions  had  goaded  him  to  his  ruin.t 

Whatever  was  the  injustice  which  preceded  and  at- Complete 
tended  the  success  of  Edward,  there  can  be  no  doubt  conquest  of 
that  in  the  issue,  his  conquest  of  Wales,  by  the  intro-  Wales, 
duction  of  peace  and  order,  proved  equally  beneficial  to-  A-  D- 
the  subjugated  race  and  to  their  English  neighbours.  1283. 
If  his  ambition  as  an  enemy  had  been  iniquitous,  it 
must  be  confessed  that  his  policy  as  a  Sovereign  became 
equally  wise  and  humane.  While  he  abstained  from  all 
needless  interference  with  the  landed  tenures  and  social 
customs  of  his  new  subjects,  he  was  careful  to  curb  their 
ferocity  by  introducing  among  them  the  English  criminal 
code  and  forms  of  territorial  jurisdiction.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  divided  the  Principality  into  Counties  and  Hun- 
dreds ;  he  incorporated  the  principal  towns  with  many 
commercial  immunities ;  and  he  laboured  by  every 
means  in  his  power  to  wean  the  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains,  from  their  thirst  for  bloodshed  and  rapine,  to 
habits  of  industry  and  civilization.  The  effects  of  these 
sagacious  and  salutary  measures  were  not  indeed  fully 
visible  until  long  after  the  death  of  the  politic  conqueror ; 
and  for  above  two  Centuries,  until  the  manners  of 
the  People  were  gradually  amalgamated  with  those  01 
their  more  polished  neighbours,  and  prepared  for  a  per- 
fect community  of  laws  and  equality  of  rights  with  the 
dominant  race,  Wales  continued  to  be  more  or  less  a 
prey  to  intestine  violence  and  anarchy,  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  English  Governors  and  Lords  of  the  Marches, 
and  from  the  lawless  excesses  of  native  marauders.  But 
amidst  these  disorders  incident  to  a  half  civilized  and 
transitional  state  of  Society,  the  authority  of  the  English 
Government  was  safely  though  slowly  matured.  Deep- 
laid  policy,  as  it  is  pretended,  or  more  probably  a  fortu- 
nate accident,  suggested  to  Edward  an  expedient  for 
soothing  the  mortified  pride  of  a  conquered  Nation,  and 
transferring  the  affections  of  an  imaginative  People  to 
his  own  line,  by  the  promise  that  he  would  give  them  a 
native  born  Welshman  for  their  Prince.  His  Queen 
Eleanor,  having  lain  in  at  Carnarvon  Castle,  he  pre- 

*  Vide  (itbi  supra)  Annale*  Waverl.  p.  235.  Also  Knyghton, 
(apitd  Twysden,  Scriptores  X.  Ed.  A.  i>.  1652,)  col.  2464— 3  ; 
cum  corond  argenled,  Sfc.  But  Walsingham,  Matthew  of  West- 
minster, the  Waverley  Annalist,  &c.,  say  hedere  coronatum. 

t  Matt.  West.  p.  411.  Hemingford,  p.  12.  Walsingham,  p. 
51.  Rymer,  Fcedera,  vol.  i.  p*  630. 
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sented  her  infant  son  Edward  to  the  Welsh  Chieftains,  as 
the  new  Prince  of  Wales  ;  and  they  received  with  joyful 
acclamations  the  announcement  of  an  event,  which  veiled 
their  subjection  in  the  fond  boast  or  hope  of  recovered 
independence.  But  the  young  Edward  soon  becoming, 
by  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  Alfonso,  heir  to  the 
English  Monarchy,  his  rights  over  that  Principality 
merged  directly,  on  his  acccession  to  the  throne,  into 
those  of  his  Crown ;  and  from  that  period  Wales  has 
given  a  title  to  the  eldest  son  of  the  King's  of  England.* 
^.^K^V-  During  several  years  after  the  final  subjugation  of 
of  Edward  Wales,  no  event  of  importance  disturbed  the  internal 
in  foreign  tranquillity  of  this  Island  ;  and  the  active  mind  of  Edward 
politics  ;  found  -ts  chief  OCCUpation  in  Continental  politics.  To 
these,  however,  it  was  only  as  a  mediator  that  his  atten- 
tion was  invited  ;  and  it  is  an  honourable  evidence  of  the 
respect  in  which  his  character  for  ability  and  integrity 
was  held  by  his  contemporaries  that,  in  the  contest  which 
had  arisen  for  the  Crown  of  Sicily  between  the  Houses 
of  Anjou  and  Aragon,  his  arbitration  was  solicited  both 
by  the  competitors  and  by  the  King  of  France.  But 
the  friendly  share  of  the  English  Monarch  in  that  quarrel 
belongs  entirely  to  Continental  History  ;t  and  soon  after 
he  had  returned  to  his  own  dominions  from  the  last  of 
several  mediatory  visits  to  France,  he  became  engaged 
by  his  ambition  in  a  struggle  of  more  dubious  credit  to 
his  fame.  This  was  the  disputed  succession  to  the 
throne  of  Scotland,  which  produced  the  most  me- 
morable events  of  his  reign;  and  which,  by  the 
temptation  first  of  enlarging  a  claim  of  Feudal  supe- 
riority, and  ultimately  of  usurping  an  immediate  sove- 
reignty over  that  Kingdom,  led  him  painfully  to  con- 
sume the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a  project,  equally 
unjust  in  itself,  fruitful  of  crime  and  horror  in  its  dura- 
tion, and  unsuccessful  in  its  final  result.  But  before  we 
approach  its  details,  it  behoves  us  to  offer  some  slight 
retrospect  to  the  History  of  Scotland,  which,  from  the 
scantiness  of  its  authentic  materials,  as  well  as  its  want 
of  previous  connection  with  the  affairs  of  other  Countries, 
we  have  reserved  for  this  place ;  but  which,  from  the 
period  before  us,  we  shall  find  sufficiently  interwoven 
with  the  Annals  of  England  to  blend  in  the  same  narra- 
tive.J 

Without  recurring  to  a  disputed  question  on  the 
origin  of  the  two  great  Tribes  of  the  Picts  (or  Caledo- 
HISTORYOH  lnans)  ail(l  tne  Scots, §  who  divided  the  possession  of 
SCOTLAND,  — — - — , 

*  Walsingham,  p.  52.  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe,  that  the 
tradition  of  the  massacre  of  the  Welsh  Bards  by  command  of  Ed- 
ward, on  which  Gray  founded  one  of  the  noblest  lyric  Poems  in 
our  language,  is  entirely  unsupported  by  Historical  evidence.  Nor 
is  the  perpetration  of  such  an  atrocity  at  all  consistent  with  the 
character  of  Edward,  who,  though  sufficiently  obdurate  in  his 
policy,  was  not  addicted  to  acts  of  wanton  or  gratuitous  cruelty  ; 
and  it  is  only  surprising  that  Hume,  who  seldom  errs  on  the  score 
of  credulity,  should  have  given  modern  currency  to  so  improbable  a 
fable,  by  its  implicit  reception  into  his  text,  on  the  apocryphal 
authority  of  a  Welsh  Legend. 

f  The  progress  of  this  long  mediation  may,  however,  be  seen  by 
the  curious  in  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  665 — 706,  &c. 

J  The  primitive  History  of  Scotland  is  perhaps  more  thickly 
shrouded  in  fable  than  that  of  any  o*  the  European  Kingdoms.  Its 
National  Chronicler,  John  de  Fordun,  however,  in  nowise  distrust- 
mg  his  authorities,  boldly  deduces  the  pedigree  of  the  Scottish 
Kings  from  an  Egyptian  Prince  Geythelos,  whose  qualities  and 
adventures  he  minutely  describes,  and  who  surviving  the  over- 
throw of  the  host  of  Pharaoh  in  the  Red  Sea,  married  Scota,  the 
daughter  of  that  Monarch,  and  gave  her  name  to  the  race  with 
whom  he  emigrated  to  the  West  !  Joannis  Fordun,  Scotonm  Hit- 
tona,  (in  Gale,  Scriptores  XV.)  p.  570,  &c. 

$  Almost  the  only  well-ascertained  fact  in  the  History  of  these 
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North  Britain   at  the  Era  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  settle-    Annals  irf 
ment  in  the  Southern  division  of  the  Island:  we  may  be 
contented  to  observe,  with  a  National  authority,*  the 
first  dawn  of  Historic  light  in  the  final  prevalence  of  the 
Scots  over  the  rival  people,  and  their  establishment  of  a 
rude  Monarchy  over  the  whole  Country,  to  which  their 
success  gave  the  name  of  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland.     Its 
real  founder  was  Kenneth,  distinguished  as  the  second 
Scottish  Prince  of  the  same  title,  in  whose  Reign  the  sub- 
jugation of  the  Pictst   was  completed:  but  that  event  tion 
is  only  to  be  regarded  as  the  first  authentic  fact  in  a  long  and  corn- 
period  of  barbarism,  of  which  little  more  of  the  National  P^^0* 
Annals  is  preserved   than  the  order  of  succession  in  the 
Royal  line,  until  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  usurper  Mac- 
beth.    The  overthrow  of  that  bloodstained  tyrant,  and 
the  establishment  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  on  the  throne 
of  his  fathers  by  the  aid  of  an  English  army,  have  been 
already  briefly  told  in  Anglo-Saxon  History.:}: 

But  the  accession  of  Malcolm,  whose  Reign  is  coeval  Reign  of 
with  the  Norman  Conquest  of  England,  may  here  be  ^ul 
noticed  as  the  commencement  of  a  new  Epoch  in  the  eani" 
Scottish  Monarchy:  memorable  chiefly  for  the  in-  1054 
troduction  of  Feudal  Tenures  into  its  Lowland  Pro- 
vinces, and  the  origin  of  its  long  struggle  against  the 
powerful  Sovereigns  of  foreign  race  who  had  succeeded 
the  less  formidable  Dynasty  of  the  Anglo-Saxons. 
Many  of  the  native  English  Nobles  found  a  refuge  in 
Scotland  from  the  Norman  oppression;  and  not  a  few 
of  the  followers  themselves  of  the  Conqueror,  for  whom 
he  was  unable  to  provide,  sought  establishments  from 
the  bounty  of  Malcolm.  It  seems  to  have  been  the 
policy  of  that  Prince  to  encourage  the  settlement  in  his 
dominions  of  both  these  classes  of  Saxon  exiles  and 
Norman  adventurers;  he  invested  them  with  large  por- 
tions of  the  demesnes  of  his  Crown,  most  probably  upon 
obligations  of  military  service,  which  foreign  example  and 
domestic  necessity  might  equally  prompt ;  and,  though 
no  certain  evidence  can  be  adduced  of  the  precise  period 
or  means  by  which  the  Feudal  System  was  extended 
throughout  Scotland,  its  growth  may  naturally  be  in- 
ferred by  the  creation  of  an  order  of  Royal  tenants,  from 
whom  most  of  the  Lowland  Nobility  of  that  Kingdom 
afterwards  claimed  their  descent.  The  disastrous  wars 
in  which  Malcolm  became  engaged,  both  with  the  Con- 
queror and  his  son  Rufus,  and  the  issue  of  which  we 
have  elsewhere  related,  throw  the  only  light  that  remains 
ou  the  circumstances  of  his  Reign ;  and  his  violent  death  His  Death, 
in  his  last  inroad  into  England,  left  his  Kingdom  a  prey  A.  D. 
to  fraternal  usurpation  and  intestine  anarchy. §  1093. 

Tribes  seems  to  be  that  the  Scots  came  into  North  Britain  from 
Ireland.  See  a  former  note  in  ch.  Ix.  p.  377,  of  our  Historical 
Division. 

*  Robertson.  History  of  Scotland,  lib.  i, 

f  It  has  sometimes  been  asserted  that  the  Scots  extirpated  the 
Picts.  Yet  this,  besides  the  improbability  of  the  fact  itwjlf,  is 
plainly  contradicted  by  the  habitual  and  familiar  mention  of  the 
latter  race,  so  late  as  the  Xllth  Century,  by  Richard,  the  Prior  of 
Hexham,  in  Northumberland,  in  his  History  of  the  War  of  the 
Standard.  The  language  of  that  Monkish  Chronicler,  whose  local 
knowledge  can  hardly  be  disputed,  shows  that  the  men  of  Galloway 
still  bore,  in  his  time,  the  name  of  their  Pictish  ancestors,  and  had 
lost  none  of  their  ferocity.  He  describes  the  nefandus  exercitus  of 
the  Northern  invaders  as  composed,  besides  borderers,  dt  Pictis, 
9*1  vulgo  Gallfu-eiensfs  dicvntur,  et  Scottis,  and  gives  a  frightful 
picture  of  the  enormities  perpetrated  by  the  first  of  these  two  races. 
Ricardus  P.  Hag.ustaldensis,  (apud  Twysden,  Hist.  Anglican. 
Script.)  col.  316 — 318. 

I  Vide  ch.  Ixviii.  of  our  Historical  Division,  p.  5 16,  and  the  autho- 
rities there  given. 

9   fbia.  ch.  Ixxv.  p.  668. 
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Undei  the  successors  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  for  two 
hundred  years,  the  Annals  of  Scotland  present  few 
authentic  features  of  any  interest  to  arrest  our  attention. 
The  advantages  which  that  Kingdom  might  have  derived 
from  intercourse  with  a  people  some  degrees  more 
removed  from  barbarism,  were  often  interrupted  by  pre- 
datory and  cruel  wars ;  and  the  disorders  incident  to 
the  general  condition  of  Society  throughout  Europe  in 
those  Ages,  were  aggravated  in  Scotland  by  the  National 
ferocity  which  such  border  contests  inflamed.  The  ani- 
mosity between  the  two  Countries  was  little  softened, 
even  by  occasional  intercourse  of  a  more  amicable  nature. 
The  marriage  of  Malcolm  Ceanmore  with  Margaret, 
sister  of  the  Etheling  Edgar,  had  mingled  the  blood  of 
the  ancient  Saxon  Princes  with  that  of  the  Scottish 
Kings  ;  and  when  on  the  death  of  Malcolm,  his  brother 
Donald  Bane  usurped  the  throne,  his  children  found  an 
asylum  with  their  maternal  uncle  the  Etheling  in  Eng- 
land. The  usurper  had  first  to  sustain  the  vicissitudes 
of  a  contest  with  his  illegitimate  nephew  Duncan,  which 
terminated  in  the  murder  of  the  latter  pretender:  but 
the  Etheling  subsequently  conducting  an  army  into 
Scotland  with  the  consent  of  the  English  King,  William 
Rufus,  succeeded  in  finally  deposing  Donald  Bane,  who 
died  in  prison  ;  and  placed  his  young  relative  and  name- 
sake Edgar,  the  rightful  heir  of  Malcolm,  on  the  throne. 
The  Reign  of  Edgar  is  remarkable  only  for  the  marriage 
of  his  sister,  Matilda.orMaud,  with  Henry  I.  of  England  : 
an  union,  as  we  have  formerly  observed,  extremely  agree- 
able to  the  English  subjects  of  that  Monarch,  who,  in  so 
virtuous  and  beautiful  a  Princess — long  affectionately 
remembered  among  them  as  "  good  Queen  Molde" — 
equally  revered  her  personal  qualities  and  her  descent 
from  the  Royal  Saxon  line.* 

This  family  alliance  of  the  two  Crowns,  however,  had 
little  other  influence  than  to  serve  as  a  pretext  in  the 
next  English  Reign  for  the  interference  of  David  I.  in 
behalf  of  the  rights  of  his  niece,  the  Empress  Matilda, 
and  her  son  ;  and,  notwithstanding  the  signal  defeat  of 
the  Scottish  Prince  in  the  great  Battle  of  the  Standard, 
his  inroads  long  continued  to  multiply  the  disasters  of 
he  Civil  Wars  which  desolated  England.  In  the  next 
Age,  his  grandson,  William  the  Lion,  also  mingled  in 
the  internal  troubles  of  the  Southern  Kingdom,  by  abet- 
ting the  sons  of  Henry  II.  in  their  unnatural  rebellion 
against  their  father :  but  the  Scottish  Monarch,  as  we 
have  seen,  paid  dearly  for  this  interference,  when  he  fell 
a  captive  into  the  hands  of  Henry,  and  was  obliged 
to  purchase  his  release  hy  acknowledging  a  more  com- 
plete and  humiliating  Feudal  subjection  to  the  English 
Crown  than  any  of  his  predecessors  had  been  compelled 
to  admit.  From  these  obligations,  indeed,  he  was  after- 
wards released  by  Richard  I. :  not,  however,  through 
any  gratuitous  generosity  of  spirit  in  that  Prince,  as  some 
Writers  have  asserted,  but  in  consideration  only  of  a 
large  pecuniary  supply  to  his  necessities.  During  the 
succeeding  English  Reign  of  John,  the  Scottish  King, 
Alexander  II.,  pursued  the  usual  policy  of  his  House  by 
aiding  the  confederate  Barons  against  their  Sovereign  : 
but  the  establishment  of  Henry  III.  on  the  throne  intro- 
duced a  long  period  of  Peace  between  the  two  Countries, 
which  was  only  slightly  disturbed,  without  actual  hosti- 
lities, by  disputes  respecting  homage,  and  twice  cemented 
by  the  marriage  of  Alexander  and  of  his  son  of  the 

*  Vide-ch.  Ixxv.  of  our  Historical  Division,  p.  669,  and  the  autho- 
rities there  given. 


same  name,  with  the  sister  and  the  daughter  of  the 
English  Monarch.* 

The  long  Reign  of  Alexander  III.,  an  intrepid,  ac- 
tive, and  excellent  Prince,  was  distinguished  by  his  vie- 
torious  repulse  of  a  Danish  and  Norwegian  invasion, 
and  by  his  annexation  of  the  Hebrides  to  the  Scottish 
Crown.  But  his  death  was  as  disastrous,  as  his  life  had 
been  useful,  to  his  Country.  Both  his  two  sons,  and  his 
only  daughter,  who  was  united  to  Eric  King  of  Norway, 
preceded  him  to  the  grave ,  and  an  infant,  Margaret, 
the  issue  of  that  marriage,  was  the  sole  lineal  descendant 
who  survived  him.  On  this  grandchild  before  his  de- 
cease he  had  solemnly  settled  the  Crown ;  and,  as  soon 
as  he  expired,  her  title  was  acknowledged  by  the  States 
of  the  Realm,  a  Regency  was  appointed,  and  her  father 
Eric  was  invited  to  sencj  her  to  Scotland.  In  his  anxiety 
to  secure  her  interests,  that  Prince  despatched  an  embassy 
to  the  English  Court,  to  solicit  the  powerful  protection 
of  Edward  I. ;  deputies  from  the  Scottish  Regency  at- 
tended for  the  same  purpose  ;  and  a  Treaty  was  signed 
at  Salisbury :  by  which  Eric  bound  himself  to  commit 
his  daughter  into  the  hands  of  Edward,  unshackled  by 
any  matrimonial  contract,  Edward  to  restore  her  in  the 
same  condition  to  her  subjects  whenever  the  state  of 
Scotland  should  render  such  a  measure  safe,  and  her 
subjects  on  their  part  not  to  bestow  her  hand  without 
the  joint  approbation  of  her  father  and  the  King  of 
England.  The  real  design  of  Edward  in  this  Treaty  was 
soon  after  revealed  by  his  obtaining  the  consent  of  the 
other  contracting  parties  to  marry  the  young  Queen  of 
Scots,  under  a  Papal  dispensation,  with  ample  security 
for  the  liberties  of  her  Kingdom,  to  her  cousin,  his  eldest 
son.  But  this  wise  and  advantageous  project,  of  which 
the  success  might  have  hastened  by  three  Centuries  the 
peaceful  and  equitable  union  of  the  two  Crowns,  and  have 
prevented  a  long  series  of  international  bloodshed  and 
calamity,  was  unhappily  defeated  by  the  death  of  Mar- 
garet. That  infant  Princess,  the  Maid  of  Norway  as 
she  was  termed,  sickened  and  died  in  the  Orkneys  on 
her  voyage  from  her  native  land  ;  and  through  her  death, 
Scotland  was  overwhelmed  by  all  the  evils  of  a  disputed 
succession  and  a  foreign  tyranny.t 

As  soon  as  the  Scottish  throne  became  vacant,  the 
peace  of  the  Kingdom  was  threatened  by  the  rival  claims 
of  no  fewer  than  thirteen  pretenders  to  its  Crown  ;  and 
the  States  of  the  Realm,  distracted  by  the  apprehension 
of  a  complicated  Civil  War,  or  more  probably  swayed  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  English  Monarch,  adopted  the  fatal 
expedient  of  submitting  the  impending  controversy  to 
his  decision.  If  they  adopted  the  plausible  argument 
that  no  other  umpire  would  possess  the  power  of  en- 
forcing a  judgment,  they  overlooked  the  obvious  con- 
clusion that  the  same  power  might  be  exerted  to  invade 
their  common  rights :  if  they  relied  upon  his  reputation 
for  equity,  they  forgot  that  it  had  never  been  tried  in  the 
balance  against  his  ambition.  They  had  shortly  suffi- 
cient reason  to  repent  of  their  confidence.  Edward  had 
no  sooner  received  the  welcome  invitation  to  interfere  in 
the  affairs  of  Scotland,  than  he  seems  deliberately  to  have 
entered  on  the  design  of  embracing  this  occasion,  first 

*  Vide  ch.lxxv.  p.  673— 675,683,684,  &c.;  and  ch.lxxxi.  p.  29, 
30,  of  our  Historical  Division.  See  also  for  the  particulars  of  the 
marriage  of  Alexander  III.  to  the  daughter  of  Henry,  Matt.  Paris, 

V'  f  Earner,  Vol.  i.  p.  706,  713,  719—721,  730,  735-738,  741 ;  do- 
cuments which  throw  the  clearest  light  upon  every  stage  in  the 
negotiations  for  the  marriage  of  the  Scottish  Queen. 
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to  establish  a  title  of  Feudal  superiority,  and  after- 
wards to  obtain  a  complete  and  immediate  dominion, 
over  the  whole  Kingdom.  In  furtherance  of  these  pur- 
poses, he  appointed  a  meeting  with  the  Scottish  Prelates 
and  Barons,  to  decide  the  succession  to  their  Crown,  at 
the  Border  Castle  of  Norham  on  the  Tweed ;  and  before 
he  proceeded  thither  himself,  he  summoned  all,  the 
Royal  Vassals  of  the  Northern  English  Counties  to  attend 
his  person,  and  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  imposing 
military  force.* 

He  then  opened  the  conferences  by  announcing  to  the 
astonished  Nobles  of  Scotland  that,  before  he  could 
enter  on  the  business  of  the  succession,  he  must  require 
on  their  part  a  formal  recognition  of  his  own  ancient 
rights  as  Lord  Paramount  of  their  Kingdom.  The 
unjust  and  unexpected  nature  of  this  claim  is  at  once 
attested  by  the  surprise  with  which  it  was  received.  In 
their  first  consternation,  the  Scotch,  surrounded  as  they 
were  by  the  warlike  array  of  the  English,  could  only 
request  time  for  deliberation  ;  and  a  delay  of  three  weeks 
was  granted  by  Edward,  who  was  too  politic  to  put  the 
appearance  of  constraint  upon  their  actions,  and  who 
knew  that,  overhanging  their  frontiers  with  military 
preparation,  and  having  the  interests  of  all  their  factions 
in  his  hands,  he  might  safely  calculate  upon  the  disunion 
and  the  fears  of  the  whole  Body.  The  result  justified 
his  sagacity.  Even  at  the  expiration  of  the  given  time, 
indeed,  the  re-assembled  States  of  Scotland  ventured  to 
protest  that  they  were  ignorant  of  his  alleged  right,  and 
were  incompetent  to  pronounce  upon  it  during  the  va- 
cancy of  the  throne  :  but  Edward  was  firm  in  his  resolve 
not  to  proceed  further  until  this  preliminary  was  adjusted  ; 
the  claimants  for  the  Royal  dignity  were  the  first  to 
court  the  favour  of  their  judge  by  submission  ;  their  base 
example  was  followed  by  their  respective  partisans ;  and 
this  disgraceful  scene  ended  by  the  whole  Assembly 
swearing  fealty  to  the  English  Prince  as  their  Superior 
Lord,  and  in  virtue  of  that  title  surrendering  the  prin- 
cipal Fortresses  of  their  Kingdom  into  his  safe  custody, 
until  he  could  hear  and  determine  the  question  of  suc- 
cession to  the  Fief.f 

It  can  scarcely  be  necessary  to  dwell  at  much  length 
upon  the  real  character  of  these  proceedings.  But  as  the 
right  of  the  English  King  to  the  Feudal  superiority  which 
he  claimed  over  the  Scottish  Crown  has  been  made  a 
subject  of  obstinate  contention  between  Historians  of  the 
two  Countries,  some  conclusion  on  the  case  may  here  be 
expected.  By  most  Writers  on  each  side,  the  question 
has  been  argued  in  a  spirit  of  legal  subtilty,  too  nearly  akin 
to  that  in  which  Edward  advanced  his  'pretensions  :  as 
if  their  justice  were  to  be  determined  by  the  mere  forms 
of  precedent  and  prescription.  The  English  Monarch 
asserted  that  the  Kings  of  Scotland  had  frequently,  both 
before  and  since  the  Norman  Conquest,  done  homage 
for  their  Crown  to  his  predecessors  :  the  Scots  main- 
tained that  the  homage  paid  by  their  Sovereigns  had 
been  rendered  only  for  lands  which  they  held  in  Eng- 
land. To  the  same  ground  has  the  Historical  contro- 

*  Hemingford,  p.  30,  31.    Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  753, 755. 

f  Hemingford,  p.  31—33.  Walsingham,  p.  56,  57.  Rymer, 
p.  755,  /56.  The  very  declaration  which  Edward  in  the  first  of 
these  Instruments  compelled  the  competitors  for  the  Scottish  Throne 
to  sign,  that  they  admitted  his  superiority  without  constraint,  holds 
a  language  of  which,  as  a  modern  Historian  has  shrewdly  observed, 
the  necessity  generally  proves  the  falsehood.  Nous,  de  nostre  pro- 
pre  volume,  saunz  mil  munere  deforce  ou  dfitresce,  voloms  otrioms  tt 
grantoms  de  receyure  droit  devaunt  lui  com  tovtrayn  teignor  de  la. 
terre.  &c. 


versy  in  later  Ages  been  narrowed  ;  and  a  mass  of  con- 
flicting evidence  has  been  collected,  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  reconcile  on  any  presumption  of  invariable  right 
or  custom.  The  obscure  evidence  of  an  occasional  and 
partial  subjection  of  Scottish  Princes  to  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  Kings,  may  safely  be  dismissed  from  the  in- 
quiry :  both  as  inconclusive  in  itself,  and  as  appertaining, 
at  all  events,  to  a  period  during  which  neither  the 
substance  nor  the  formalities  of  Feudal  Vassalage  can 
be  clearly  discerned  in  either  Country.  But,  after  the 
Norman  Conquest  of  England,  we  are  presented  with  a 
series  of  transactions,  which  record  the  performance  of 
homage  by  the  Scottish  Kings  to  the  victorious  Dy- 
nasty. To  William  the  Conqueror,  Malcolm  Ceanmore 
was  certainly  reduced  to  offer  a  general  submission  ; 
and  at  least  one  contemporary  Chronicler  distinctly  as- 
serts that  he  did  homage  and  swore  fealty  to  the  Norman.* 

Whether  this  homage  was  renewed  to  William  Rufus 
seems  more  questionable  :f  but  in  the  succeeding 
English  Reign,  the  circumstances  arose,  which  ulti- 
mately complicated  the  Feudal  relations  between  the 
two  Royal  Houses.  By  his  acquisition  of  the  Earldom 
of  Huntingdon  in  England,  David  I.  had  become  the 
undoubted  Vassal  of  the  English  Crown ;  and  repeat- 
edly performing  service  as  such,  the  uncertain  and 
disputed,  character  of  the  homage  which  he  rendered  in 
that  capacity,  appears  to  have  been  the  real  origin  of  the 
subsequent  claims  of  Feudal  superiority  arrogated  by 
our  Monarchs.  On  the  one  hand  it  has  been  declared, 
that  this  homage  was  performed  for  his  English  Earl- 
dom solely :  on  the  other  that  it  was  for  his  Scottish 
Crown.  The  question  was  still  further  embarrassed 
when,  during  the  troubles  of  Stephen's  usurpation, 
David  claimed  the  Earldom  of  Northumberland  in  right 
of  his  English  wife,  and  Cumberland  and  Westmore- 
land as  ancient  dependencies  of  his  Crown  :  for,  on  re- 
ceiving the  investiture  of  the  former  County  from  Ste- 
phen, the  heir  of  the  Scottish  Sovereign  became  his 
Liegeman  for  these  English  lands.  By  Henry  II.,  at 
the  commencement  of  his  vigorous  Reign,  Malcolm  IV., 
the  successor  of  David,  was  compelled  to  resign  the 
three  Northern  Counties,  and  to  receive  in  exchange 
the  Earldom  of  Huntingdon,  for  which  he  did  homage, 
and  on  various  occasions  rendered  the  same  Feudal 
services  as  other  Vassal  of  the  English  Crown.J 

But  there  is  nothing  in  any  of  these  circumstances 
which  indicates  any  subjection  in  the  Kingdom  of  Scot- 
land itself;  and  the  very  advantage  which  Henry  II. 
afterwards  extorted  from  his  captive,  William  the  Lion, 
by  making  a  general  oath  of  fealty  the  price  of  his  libe- 
ration, proves  that  such  absolute  allegiance  had  not 
previously  been  admitted.  And  the  Feudal  superiority 
thus  acquired  was  at  least  formally  renounced  by  the 
Treaty  in  which  William  afterwards  purchased  from 
Richard  I.  a  release  from  its  humiliating  obligations. § 

*  Ultra  progrediens  inc/ytut  Rex  W\llitli*ut  in  Scotiam,  earn  sibi 
tubje^il,  tt  Ma/colmum  Key  em  fju*  *i'Ai  Aominium  facere  el Jtitrlitatfm 
jurare  apud  Abernithi  cotgit.  Ingulphus  (tipud  Gale,  Rerum  Angli- 
can. Script,  vol.  i.  p.  79  ) 

f  On  a  summons  from  William  II.,  Malcolm  attended  him  at 
Gloucester :  but  refused,  says  Florence  of  Worcester,  to  do  him  right 
there,  alleging  that  the  same  had  never  been  done  by  Scottish 
Kings,  except  within  their  own  territories.  Nisi  in  regnorum  morum 
confiniit,  vbi  regtt  Scotorum  erant  so.'iti  reclifudinem  facere  regibus 
Ang/orttm,  8fc.  Florentius  Wigorn,  (Ed.  Francofurti,  1601,)  p. 
645.  But  it  is  doubtful  whether  rrctitudinem  facere  meant  to  per- 
form homage  for  the  Scottish  Kingdom. 

J   Hoveden,  (apud  Savile,  Script,  post  Bedam,"j  p.  491,  &c. 

§  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  50. 
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History.  From  that  period,  no  satisfactory,  proof  can  be  adduced 
of  homage  rendered  by  William  the  Lion  or  his  succes- 
sors for  their  Crown  ;  and  though  they  repeatedly. per- 
formed the  ceremony,  it  was  always  maintained  to  be 
for  their  English  lands  only.  Some  submissions,  in- 
deed, which  William  himself  was  compelled  to  make  to 
John  of  England,  may  be  construed  into  a  general 
recognition  of  Feudal  superiority  :  but  when  a  claim  of 
homage  for  the  Scottish  Crown  was  founded  upon  them 
by  Henry  III.,  both  Alexander  II.  and  his  son  of  the 
same  name  constantly  denied  the  fact,  and  resisted  the 
demand.*  And,  finally,  even  Edward  himself,  in  the 
Treaty  of  marriage  between  his  son  and  the  young  Queen 
of  Scots,  had  guaranteed,  in  the  strongest  terms  for 
which  language  could  be  found,  the  entire  freedom  of 
her  Kingdom  from  all  subjection  whatever.t 

Upon  the  whole,  therefore,  it  is  manifest  that,  while 
some  of  the  Scottish  Princes  had  been  compelled,  by 
force  of  arms,  to  acknowledge  a  general  superiority  in 
the  English  Crown,  they  had  as  often  indignantly  repu- 
diated this  constrained  Vassalage,  and  had  habitually 
rendered  and  freely  confessed  no  other  homage  as  due 
than  for  their  English  lands;  that,  although  the  claim 
of  the  English  Crown  to  a  Feudal  Superiority  over  that 
of  Scotland  was  not  new,  the  resistance  was  both  as  old 
and  as  recent  as  the  pretension ;  that,  when  it  suited  the 
purpose  of  Edward  to  conciliate  the  minds  of  the  Scots, 
he  had  tacitly  abandoned  so  offensive  an  assumption  ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  in  the  very  last  Treaty  which  he 
had  negotiated  between  the  two  Countries,  the  perfect 
equality  and  independence  of  the  weaker  State  had  been 
stipulated  with  the  utmost  care  and  precision  to  satisfy 
the  National  jealousy.  But  even  if  the  balance  of  legal 
evidence  were  more  favourable  to  the  pretensions  of 
Edward,  the  question  would  surely  remain  to  be  argued 
on  higher  grounds;  nor  are  the  inherent  rights  of  an 
unsubjugated  and  sovereign  Nation  to  exemption  from 
foreign  bondage,  to  be  tried  by  the  quibbles  of  Feudal 
law  or  the  empty  pageantry  of  Feudal  homage.  When 
stripped  of  the  subtle  formalities  in  which  Edward 
shrouded  his  dishonest  purpose,  his  whole  conduct  in 
advancing  his  claims,  at  such  a  juncture,  was  nothing 
less  than  an  iniquitous  scheme  of  usurpation,  of  which 
no  sophistry  can  disguise  the  fraud  or  extenuate  the 
injustice. 

*  In  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  233,  in  a  Charter  by  which  Alexander  II. 
agrees  to  do  homage  for  certain  English  lands,  no  mention  is  made 
of  any  Feudal  service  due  for  his  Kingdom  of  Scotland ;  and  in 
other  Instruments  (p.  327,  329.)  nearly  twenty  years  later,  Henry 
III.  engages  to  his  Son-in-law  Alexander  III.  to  do  nothing  which 
shall  prejudice  his  rights  or  the  liberties  of  his  Realm.  Nee  a/t- 
quid  faciemus  out  Jien  pertnittemus  per  quod  dido  Rtgi  ant  Regno 
suo,  out  libertatibus  suis  regiis,  possit  aliquid  prcejudicium  generari. 
This  is  not  the  language  of  Feudal  superiority.  The  transactions 
with  the  two  Alexanders  are  related  by  Matt.  Paris,  p.  568  and  716  ; 
and,  on  the  latter  occasion,  the  Historian  certainly  adds  that  homage 
for  their  Kingdom  had  been  done  by  preceding  Scottish  Princes. 
Et  cum  super  hoc  conveniretur  Rex  Scotia?,  ut  ratione  Regni  Scotiae 
facerei  h»magitim  el  fidelitatem  cum  ligantid  domino  suo  Regi  Anglo- 
rum,  ticut  fecerunt  preedecessores  sui  Regibus  Anglorum,  prout  evi- 
denler  in  Chronicis  locis  muftis  scribilur,  respondit  Rex  Scotise,  &c. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  735.  Integre,  libere,  absolute,  ft  absque  ull& 
subjectione,  &c. ;  and  again,  Regnum  Scotiae  remantat  separatum, 
et  divisum  et  liberum  in  se  sine  subjeclione,  &c.  are  some  of  the  ex- 
pressions in  the  Treaty  by  which  the  independence  of  Scotland  was 
guaranteed.  If  the  phrase  which  follows,  la/vo  jure  dicli  domini, 
(Edwardi)  was  artfully  designed  to  reserve  a  pretension  of  Feudal 
superiority,  which  Edward  dared  not  then  advance,  and  which  the 
context  of  the  Treaty  might  fairly  be  interpreted  to  disclaim,  this 
very  reservation  is  only  another  proof  of  his  bad  faith. 
VOL.  XII. 


Real  injus- 
tice of  Ed- 
ward's pre- 
tentious. 


As  soon  as  the  English  Monarch  had  secured  a  re 
cognition  of  this  unrighteous  claim  of  superiority  over 
the  Scottish  Crown  from  all  the  pretenders  to  its  in- 
heritance, he  proceeded  safely  and  at  leisure,  as  Feudal 
Lord  of  the  Kingdom,  to  institute  the  proposed  exami- 
nation into  their  respective  claims.  It  was  agreed  that 
this  inquiry  should  be  conducted  by  eighty  Scotch  arbi- 
trators, named  in  equal  numbers  by  two  leading  parties 
among  the  competitors,  and  twenty-four  English  com- 
missioners appointed  by  Edward  himself.  After  the 
proceedings  before  this  Court  had  been  protracted  with 
intermissions  for  nearly  sixteen  months,  Edward  at  last 
pronounced  judgment.  On  the  futility  of  the  claims 
set  up  by  ten  out  of  thirteen  pretenders,  no  doubt  could 
be  entertained.  Among  their  number  was  Eric,  King 
of  Norway,  as  heir  general  of  his  daughter,  a  title  ob- 
viously inadmissible  ;  and  of  nine  others,  though  all  as- 
serting a  descent  from  the  Royal  line,  the  right  was 
equally  untenable  through  the  illegitimacy  or  remote- 
ness of  its  origin.  So  incapable,  indeed,  were  the  pre- 
tensions of  these  nine  of  being  supported  on  any  laws 
of  inheritance  recognised  even  by  the  vague  and  un- 
certain opinions  of  that  Age,  that  they  all  voluntarily 
withdrew  from  the  prosecution  of  their  suit  before  the 
close  of  the  inquiry ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  reject  the 
suspicion  of  a  great  Historian,  that  their  original  ap- 
pearance in  the  list  of  competitors  is  attributable  solely 
to  secret  encouragement  given  to  them  by  Edward,  for 
the  purpose  of  perplexing  the  whole  question  of  the  suc- 
cession, and  of  thus  rendering  his  own  designing  inter- 
ference the  more  needful  and  irresistible.* 

The  only  real  question  of  right  lay  among  the  three 
remaining  claimants,  who  could  prove  a  common 
descent  from  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon  :  a  younger 
brother  of  William  the  Lion,  by  the  extinction  of  whose 
posterity  the  throne  had  become  vacant.  David  had 
three  daughters,  Margaret,  Isabella,  and  Ada,  whose 
representatives  respectively  were  John  Balliol,  Lord  of 
Galloway,  Robert  Brus  or  Bruce,  Lord  of  Annandale, 
and  John  Hastings,  Lord  of  Abergavenny  :  all  of  them, 
it  is  remarkable,  Nobles  of  Norman  blood  by  the  pa- 
ternal side,  and  being  enfeoffed  of  estates  in  England 
as  well  as  in  Scotland,  subjects  of  Edward.  Balliol, 
as  grandson  of  the  eldest  sister,  challenged  the  sole 
right  of  regal  succession :  but  Bruce,  being  the  son  of 
Isabella,  the  second,  advanced  a  plea — sufficiently  ac- 
cordant to  the  unsettled  ideas  of  his  times  on  legal  in- 
heritance, though  it  would  not  admit  of  any  question  in 
our  own — that,  as  one  degree  nearer  in  descent  than 
Balliol  to  their  common  progenitor,  his  claim  was  su- 
perior. Hastings,  as  grandson  of  the  youngest  sister, 
could  only  maintain,  that  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland,  like 
other  Fiefs,  on  failure  of  heirs  male,  was  equally  divisible 
among  daughters  and  their  representatives ;  and  that 
he  was  therefore  entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  inherit- 
ance. On  the  first  of  these  conflicting  pretensions,  Ed- 
ward decided,  after  the  concurrent  judgment  of  the  Par- 
liaments both  of  England  and  Scotland,  that  the  right 
of  primogeniture  was  preferable  to  that  of  proximity  of 
descent :  a  conclusion  in  favour  of  Balliol.  With  respect 
to  the  second  pretension,  on  which  Bruce  now  united 
with  Hastings  to  demand  a  partition  of  the  Kingdom, 
it  was  determined  that  Scotland,  being  a  Royalty,  was 


*  Hume,    History  of  England,  (8vo.  Ed.  London,  1803,)  voL  u. 
p.  480. 
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indivisible;   and  that  the   principles  of  its  inheritance 
could  not  be  identified  with  those  of  inferior  Fiefs.* 

Balliol  was  therefore  declared  the  true  and  sole  heir 
to  the  Kingdom  ;  nor  can  the  justice  of  both  decisions 
be  impeached.  Indeed,  the  impartiality  of  Edward  in 
this  judgment  is  the  most  defensible  and  the  fairest 
portion  of  his  conduct  throughout  the  Scottish  transac- 
tions of  his  reign.  He  could  hardly  have  been  actuated, 
as  he  has  sometimes  been  accused,  in  deciding  in  favour 
of  Balliol  by  any  expectation  of  peculiar  subserviency 
from  that  Nobleman,  who  had  been  the  slowest  of  all 
the  claimants,  while  his  rival  Bruce  had  been  the  first, 
to  acknowledge  the  Feudal  superiority  of  the  English 
Crown  over  that  of  Scotland.  Nor  can  it  be  doubted 
that,  by  declaring  the  Scottish  Kingdom  divisible  among 
the  three  descendants  of  David  Earl  of  Huntingdon, 
he  might  have  made  its  partition  among  as  many  Vas- 
sals more  favourable  to  the  establishment  of  his  effective 
sovereignty  over  the  whole  Island,  than  by  bestowing 
the  undivided  Northern  Realm  upon  a  single  Royal 
Feudatory.  It  may  therefore  rather  be  concluded  that, 
by  the  habitual  attachment  of  his  mind  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  legal  principles,  he  sought  to  do  right  among 
the  competitors,  than  that  he  had  any  more  sinister 
motives  ;  and  that,  confident  in  his  own  strength  to 
assert  and  extend  the  pretensions  of  Feudal  superiority 
which  all  the  pretenders  had  formally  acknowledged,  he 
was  little  solicitous  about  the  event.  And,  as  soon  as 
Balliol  had  sworn  fealty  to  him  for  his  new  Kingdom, 
he  acted  with  the  same  regard  to  the  customs  of  Feudal 
law,  by  delivering  up  to  his  Vassal  the  Scottish  castles, 
which  he  had  held  during  the  abeyance  of  the  Fief.f 

But,  as  soon  as  the  new  King  of  Scots,  after  the  per- 
formance of  liege  homage  at  Newcastle,  had  taken  pos- 
session of  his  Crown,  the  English  Monarch  lost  no  oc- 
casion of  showing  his  determination  to  interpret  the 
Feudal  dependence  which  he  had  exacted  into  an 
effective  and  immediate  allegiance.  K  may  be^doubted, 
indeed,  whether  by  such  procedure,  Edwurd  really  in- 
tended, as  has  sometimes  been  imagined,  to  goad  his 
Vassal  to  rebellion,  that  he  might  make  his  contumacy 
a  pretext  for  depriving  him  of  his  Fief;  and  it  seems 
more  probable  that,  as  he  took  care  not  to  exceed  the 
authority  which  was  vested  by  the  Feudal  law  in  the 
superior  Lord,  he  anticipated  no  resistance,  and  designed 
orily  to  habituate  Balliol,  while  he  wus  yet  newly  in- 
stalled in  his  Re»al  office,  to  a  subjection  which  was 
the  necessary  result  of  his  sworn  fealty.  But  what- 
ever were  the  motives  of  Edward,  the  authority  which 
lie  had  resolved  to  enforce,  was  not  the  less  galling  for 
its  agreement  with  the  forms  of  Feudal  law ;  and 
nothing  can  place  the  real  character  of  his  usurpation 
in  a  stronger  light  than  the  simple  fact,  that  none  of  his 
predecessors  had  ever  attempted  to  exercise  the  juris- 
diction in  Scottish  affairs  to  which  he  now  pretended, 
and  which  would  only  have  been  the  usual  consequences 
of  a  Feudal  dependence.  J  For  no  legal  principle  was 

*  Rymer,  rol.  i.  p.  762—784,  an  Instrument  fully  recording  the 
whole  process  by  which  the  right  of  succession  to  the  Scottish  Crown 
was  tried. 

f  Ibid  vol  i.  p.  780—785. 

j  To  show  the  novelty  of  Edward's  pretensions,  it  is  sufficient  to 
contrast  the  tenour  of  his  negotiations  ou  Scottish  affaiis  in  Rymer 
before  and  alter  the  death  of  the  Maid  of  Norway.  In  the  Treaty 
for  the  marriage  of  his  sou  with  that  young  Queen,  though  all  his 
titles  are  fully  enumerated,  no  reference  to  his  claim  of  Feudal  sune- 
riority  over  Scotland  is  to  be  found  among  them  But  ever  aftt- r 
the  conferences  at  Norham,  his  formal  style  is  carefully  enunciated 


more  clearly  recognised  than  the  right  of  the  superior  Annals  of 
Lord  to  receive  and  determine  appeals  from  the  sub- 
vassals  of  his  Feudatory  »  yet  no  former  King  of 
England  had  ever  affected  to  afford  protection  to  the 
aggrieved  subjects  of  the  Scottish  Crown,  as  suitors  in 
his  Court  against  their  own  Sovereign.  Edward,  how- 
ever, now  evidently  encouraged  such  appeals  :  for,  in 
the  first  year  of  Balliol's  reign,  that  Prince  was  cited  no 
fewer  than  four  times  to  answer  pleas  of  his  Vassals 
before  his  Liege  Lord.* 

Into  the  merits  of  these  disputes  between  the  Scottish  Resistance 
King  and  his  subjects,  it  would  be  useless  to  inquire:  of  the  Scot- 
but  it  is  obvious  that  their  frequent  reference  to  Edward  tisn  ^"K- 
tended  to  bring  the  authority  of  Balliol  into  utter  con-  A-  D- 
tempt  ;  and  that  the  novel  indignities  to  which  their  1293. 
King  was  thus  exposed  must  have  been  keenly  felt,  if 
not  by  himself,  at  least  by  a  free  and  high-spirited 
Nation.  Balliol  himself,  indeed,  has  often  been  repre- 
sented, by  National  Writers,  who  cannot  forgive  the 
disgrace  which  attended  his  elevation  to  the  throne,  as 
a  man  of  a  feeble  and  craven  nature  :  but  his  personal 
conduct  in  his  disputes  with  Edward,  in  the  outset  at 
least  of  his  reign,  betrayed  no  lack  of  spirit,  and  seems 
to  have  been  dictated  by  a  temper  impetuous  and  in- 
constant rather  than  cowardly.  It  was  the  misfortune 
of  his  position  to  be  surrounded  by  a  turbulent  Nobility, 
but  recently  his  equals,  who  bore  with  the  same  impa- 
tience his  own  ill-established  authority,  and  the  preten- 
sions of  Edward  ;  and  who,  conspiring  in  his  Council, 
with  power  far  superior  to  his  unsupported  influence, 
encroached  on  his  Regal  functions,  and  hurried  him  upon 
a  struggle,  in  which  they  were  prepared  to  desert  him  at 
the  first  reverse  of  fortune.  Urged,  therefore,  both  by  the 
public  reproach  of  his  Council  and  People,  or  by  his 
own  shame  at  the  degradation  to  which  his  Vassalage 
had  reduced  the  ancient  independence  of  the  Scottish 
Kingdom,  the  new  Sovereign  prepared  to  oppose  a 
resistance  to  Edward's  jurisdiction,  which  appears  to 
have  been  little  expected.  The  question  was  brought  to 
issue  by  an  appeal  from  Macduff  Earl  of  Fife:  who 
having  been  seised  of  certain  lands  by  a  judgment  of 
Edward  during  the  vacancy  of  the  throne,  had  since 
been  dispossessed  by  Balliol  and  his  Council  and  com- 
mitted to  prison  ;  and  who  had  now  carried  his  suit  into 
the  English  Courts.  Balliol  being  in  consequence  cited 
to  answer  both  for  this  alleged  wrong  to  his  Vassal  and 
for  contempt  of  the  previous  judgment  of  their  common 
Lord,  appeared  personally,  after  some  demur,  before 
Edward  and  his  Parliament  ;  and,  while  he  disavowed 
all  intention  of  contempt,  boldly  protested  that  he  was 
not  bound  to  plead  to  the  appeal,  as  on  a  matter  touch- 
ing the  rights  both  of  his  Crown  and  his  People.  Ed- 
ward arrogantly  overruled  his  objection  ;  declared  him 
liable  to  amercement  both  for  his  imprisonment  of 
Macduff  and  his  refusal  to  plead  ;  and  would  only  grant 
him  a  delay  of  judgment  to  consult  his  subjects.  Bal- 
liol retired  in  disgust  to  his  own  Kingdom,  and  thence- 
forth sought  only  to  gain  time,  by  contriving  to  get 
judgment  further  adjourned,  until  he  should  discover  a 
favourable  opportunity  for  throwing  off  altogether  the 
yoke  of  his  haughty  oppressort 

Such  an  occasion   he  at  length  found  in  that  rupture 
between  France   and   England,  of  which   the  circum- 


aa   Edwardui.  Dei  gratia,  Rtx  Anghce,  Domintu    Hyberma,  Dux 
Aquitanice,  et  superior  Dominus  Rrgni  Scotia. 

»  Rymer,  p.  787—789,  792. 

f  /W.  p.  736—738. 
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stances  have  already  been  relaied  in  the  Annals  of  the 
former  Kingdom.*     It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to  repeat 
the  particulars  of  this  Royal  quarrel,  which  growing  out 
of  a  piratical  warfare  between  the  mariners  of  England 
and   Normandy,  gave  the  French  King,  Philippe  IV., 
an  excuse  for  dispossessing   Edward  for  some   years  of 
his  great  Fief  of  Guienne  or  Aquitaine.     It  is,  however, 
worthy  of  remark   that,   in    this  transaction,   Philippe 
made  the  same  oppressive  use  of  his  Feudal  superiority 
over  Edward,  by  citing  him  before  his  Court  as  Duke  of 
Aquitaine,  which  the  English  King  himself  had  exerted 
against   Balliol.     There  was,  indeed,  this  essential  dif- 
ference between  the  conduct  of  the  two  superior  Lords, 
that  Philippe  was   exercising  a  right  of  citation   on  a 
Vassalage,  of  which   the   prescriptive  and  always  recog- 
nised title  was  unquestionable ;   while  the  pretensions  of 
Edward  over  Scotland  were  as  ill  founded,  as  the  abuse 
of  power  in   both  instances  was    unjust.     In    another 
point  of  view,  the  temporary  loss  of  Guienne    is  the 
transaction  in  the  reign  of  Edward  most  discreditable  to 
his  political  sagacity.     For  he  suffered   h-'mself  to  be 
completely  outwitted  by  the  French  King:  who  offered 
to    accommodate   the   quarrel,   if  Guienne,   merely    to 
satisfy  his  honour,   were  formally  surrendered   to  him 
for  forty  days,  at  the  expiration  of  which  it  should  be 
restored  ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  induced  Edward  thus  to 
deliver  the  Duchy,  with  its  Fortresses,  into  his  hands, 
than  with  shameless  perfidy,  he  refused  to  restore  it, 
and  declared  the  Fief  forfeited  by  the  non-appearance  of 
his  Royal  Vassal  to  answer  the  original  citation.     The 
egregious  credulity,  with  which  the  English   King  fell 
into  the  snare,  is  so  inconsistent  with  his  usual  character, 
that  it  can  be  explained  only  by  the  anxiety  to  rivet  his 
dominion  over  Scotland,  which  engrossed  all  his  atten- 
tion, and  rendered  him  comparatively  indifferent  to  the 
affairs  of  a  transmarine  Province,  f 

The  disgrace,  however,  with  which  Edward  felt  that 
reputation  was  covered  by  the  loss  of  Guienne,  im- 
pelled him  to  vigorous  efforts  for  the  recovery  of  that 
Duchy  ;  and  his  occupation  in  a  foreign  war  suggested 
to  Balliol  or  his  advisers  the  favourable  moment  for 
recovering  their  National  independence.  The  common 
interests  of  the  French  and  Scottish  Kings  led  to  the 
conclusion  of  a  secret  Treaty  between  them  :  the  first, 
it  maybe  observed,  of  a  long  series  of  alliances,  through 
which,  for  nearly  three  Centuries,  France  employed 
Scotland  in  harassing  her  English  enemies  ;  and  wherein 
ske  alternately  supported  and  abandoned  her  Northern 
auvliary  as  best  suited  her  convenience.  By  this  Treaty 
it  was,  among  other  things,  agreed  that,  if  Edward 
embarked  his  forces  in  the  French  war,  Balliol  should 
avail  himself  of  their  absence  to  ravage  the  English 
Borders;  and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  Edward  invaded 
Scotland,  Philippe  should  make  a  diversion  against  the 
most  assailable  part  of  his  territories.J  The  watchful 
penetration  of  Edward  soon  suspected  or  discovered 
the  existence  of  this  Treaty  ;  and  assembling  an  army  on 
the  Scottish  frontiers,  as  soon  as  he  had  quelled  an  in- 
surrection in  Wales,§  he  summoned  Balliol,  as  his 

*  See  ch.  Ixxvi.  p.  720,  721,  of  our  Historical  Division. 

f  See  the  documents  relative  to  the  affair  of  Guienne,  in  Rymer, 
p.  793—796,  805,  807,  &c. 

f  Rymer,  p.  830 — 831.  By  the  same  Treaty  a  contract  of  mar- 
riage WHS  made  between  the  eldest  son  of  Balliol  and  the  niece  of  the 
French  King. 

§  This  Welsh  insurrection  was  of  a  serious  nature,  and  would 
appear  to  have  been  a  N  ational,  though  ill-concerted  effort,  to  tbrow 


\  assal,  to  attend    him    in  a  contemplated  expedition  to  Annals  of 
Guienne,   or    to    surrender   to   him,   during   his   own 
absence  on  that  enterprise,  several   Border  castles,    as 
pledges  of  fidelity.     On  the  failure  of  Balliol  to  comply 
with  either  demand,  Edward  advanced  Northward;  and 
some  desultory  hostilities  on  the  part  of  the  Scots  en- 
abled him  to  throw  the  reproach  of  the  first  aggression 
on  a  People  who  had   in  reality  armed  for  the  defence 
of  their  National  liberties.     The   English    King   then 
laid  siege  to  Berwick  and  carried  that  fortress  by  storm ; 
and   Balliol,  throwing  off  the  mask,  sent   him,  in  his 
own  name  and  that  of  the  Scottish  Barons,  according  to 
the   forms    used   by   injured    Vassals,   a   renunciation  renounces 
of  homage   and    a    defiance.     The   manner   in   which  his  Vassal> 
Edward  received   the  message   seems  to  prove  that  it  age.1t°  ^" 
was    equally    unexpected    and    despised :   "  The    felon  W*A  'D 
fool  !"  was  his   bitter   and   contemptuous   exclamation,      1996 
"  what  madness  has  seized  him  ?  but  since  he  will  not 
come  to  us,  we  must  go  to  him."*     The  event  proved 
the  utter  incapacity  of  Balliol  and  his  Council  to  cope 
with  their  formidable  antagonist.     Pursuing  his  march, 
Edward  was  everywhere  successful  ;  inflicted  at  Dunbar 
a   tremendous  defeat  upon  a   Scotch  army  of  superior  '•  defeated, 
numbers  ;  overran  the  whole  Kingdom  to  the  foot  of 
the  Highlands;  and  in  less  than  three  months  compelled 
Balliol  in  person  to  surrender  at  discretion.     That  un- 
fortunate Prince  endeavoured  to  appease  his  proud  con- 
queror by  appearing  before  him  in  the  garb  of  a  sup- 
pliant, divested   of  his  Regal  insignia,  bearing  in  his 
hand  a  white  wand  as  a  type  of  his  Vassalage,  and 
acknowledging  the  guilt  of  his  rebellion.     But  even  by 
this  base  submission,  Edward  was  inexorable  ;  declared 
that  by  renunciation    of   homage    and  treason,   Balliol 
had    forfeited   his  Fief;    and  obliged   him  not  only  to  aml  «le* 
resign  its  possession  but  to  transfer  to  himself  the  fealty  P08*""- 
of  his   Barons   and   People.     After  these  acts  of  depo- 
sition, Balliol  was  removed  to  the  Tower  of  London: 
where,  after  having   so  effectually  assisted   in   his  own 
degradation   as   to  have  ceased   to  be  an  object  of  any 
anxiety  to  Edward,  he  was  allowed  to  reside   at  large 
for  three  years;  and  finally,  obtaining  permission  to  retire  Hissubse- 
to  some  patrimonial  estates  in  Normandy,  he  ended  his  quent  fate, 
days  in   an    obscurity  far   happier,  probably,  than    his 
troubled  and  ephemeral  Royalty. t 

With  the  overthrow  of  Balliol,  Edward  had  reason  to  Edward  as- 
believe  that  he  had  completed  the  subjugation  of  Scot-  sumes  the 
land.    In  that  Country  no  enemy  any  longer  opposed  him  immediate 

in  the  field  ;   and  no  voice  dared  to  protest  against  his  S?v"ei.?llt7 
c-  ,i       A-    r  •„    j    f  A  *    ¥»        •  i  of  Scotland 

assumption    of  the  forfeited   Crown.     At   Berwick   he 

received  the  homage  and  fealty  of  all  the  Prelates, 
Barons,  and  other  tenants  in  chief,  and  B«irgher  depu- 
ties of  the  Realm  ;  and  so  universal  was  the  submission 
as  to  embrace  the  representatives  of  almost  every  Noble 
family  and  of  every  Order  in  the  State.  The  conqueror, 

off  the  English  yoke.  Its  suppression  was  not  effected  without  the 
presence  ot  the  King  himself,  who,  in  the  course  of  his  expedition, 
being  cut  off  from  his  supplies,  was,  for  a  time,  reduced  to  some 
peril  and  distress,  and  obliged  to  subsist  on  the  rudest  fare :  ita  tit 
aquam  melle  mix  tarn  biberet,  paneque  cum  taltis  carnibut  vetcerclvr. 
Edward,  however,  finally  overpowered  the  insurgents  with  his  usual 
skill  and  fortune ;  and  by  a  judicious  union  of  severity  and  mercy, 
so  deterred  or  disinclined  the  Welsh  Chieftains  aud  people  from 
further  revolt,  that  his  government  was  afterwards  little  disturbed. 
Matt  West.  p.  423.  Walsingham,  p.  63. 

*  "A  ce  foil  felon  telfolifet.  5V  ne  venira  a  nou»,  nout  rendrons 
a  ly  "     Fordun,  Scotic/ironicon,  (Ed.  Hearne,)  vol.  iv.  p.  969. 

f  Rymer,   p.  836—841.     Matt.  West.  p.  423,  427,  428.      He- 
mingford,  p.  85 — 101.     Walsingham,  p.  62 — 68. 
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whatever  may  be  thought  of  his  cause,  used  its  success 
with  moderation.  He  persecuted  no  individual,  con- 
fiscated no  property,  and  changed  no  existing  tenure, 
or  law,  or  public  usage.  He  showed  only  a  necessary 
determination  to  secure  his  power  by  placing  English 
garrisons  in  the  Royal  fortresses,  and  a  jealous  anxiety 
to  extinguish  the  memorials  of  the  National  indepen- 
dence, by  such  acts  as  the  destruction  or  abstraction  of 
archives,  and  the  removal  to  Westminster  of  the  Regalia 
of  the  Scottish  Kings,  as  well  as  of  the  ancient  stone 
seat,  on  which  they  had  been  wont  to  sit  at  their  Coro- 
nation, and  to  which  their  People  had  been  taught  to 
attach  a  superstitious  reverence  as  the  Palladium  of  the 
Settlement  Monarchy.  After  such  precautions  of  mingled  puerility 
of  that  an(j  importance,  Edward  returned  in  triumph  to  London, 
Kingdom.  &nd  Jeft  thg  govermnent  of  the  conquered  Kingdom 
to  three  Englishmen:  John  Warrenne.  Earl  of  Surrey, 
being  invested  with  supreme  power  as  Military  guar- 
dian of  the  Realm  ;  Hugh  Cressingham,  an  Ecclesiastic 
with  the  office  of  Treasurer ;  and  William  Ormesby  with 
the  functions  of  Chief  Justiciary.* 

Discontent  But  the  departure  of  Edward  from  the  conquered 
oi  the  Scots.  Kingdom  soon  revealed  the  fact,  that  it  was  the  terror 
of  his  presence  alone  which  could  secure  submission  to 
his  rule  among  the  subjugated  People.  The  Scottish 
Nobility  indeed,  who  had  much  more  at  heart  the  pre- 
servation of  their  estates,  than  the  recovery  of  the 
National  independence,  and  who  in  general  throughout 
this  calamitous  period  acted  a  base  and  time-serving 
part,  were  little  disposed  to  attempt  the  delivery  of  their 
Country  from  the  English  yoke.  But  a  different  spirit 
animated  the  Scottish  people  at  large.  They  endured 
with  impatience  the  very  sight  of  the  alien  Governors 
and  troops,  who  continued  to  exercise  the  administra- 
tion and  to  occupy  the  principal  fortresses  of  their 
Realm.  These  English  garrisons  moreover,  with  the 
usual  insolence  of  conquest,  soon  proceeded  to  insult 
and  oppress  the  neighbouring  inhabitants ;  and  above 
all,  the  rapacious  exactions  of  the  Treasurer  Cressing- 
ham were  most  instrumental  in  spreading  through  the 
land  an  universal  hatred  to  the  English  government. 
While  the  exasperated  feelings  of  the  People  were  be- 
ginning everywhere  to  appear  in  various  acts  of  ominous 
though  desultory  insurrection,  a  leader  capable  of  in- 
spiring and  combining  the  popular  energies  arose  in  the 
person  of  the  famous  Sir  William  Wallace. 

This  celebrated  man,  the  exaggeration  of  whose 
merits  and  exploits  by  National  partiality  has  sometimes 
provoked  less  reasonable  detraction,  but  whose  patriotic 
achievements,  even  when  reduced  within  the  strictest 
limits  of  authentic  record,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to 
entitle  his  memory  to  veneration,  was  the  younger  son 
of  a  small  landed  proprietor,  of  Norman  blood  and 
Knightly  rank,  in  the  West  of  Scotland.!  So  obscure 
is  the  early  History  of  Wallace,  that  it  is  doubful  whether 
the  act  which  determined  his  subsequent  fortunes  was 

*  Rymer,  p.  845.     Walsingham,  p.  68. 

f  Fordun  (vol.  iii.  p.  979.)  asserts  the  Knightly  rank  of  Wallace's 
family :  which  seems  probable  from  the  admission  of  one  of  the 
English  Chroniclers,  who  heap  the  most  rancorous  abuse  upon  his 
character.  For  the  Monk  of  Westminster,  (p.  431.)  in  first  intro- 
ducing his  name,  speaks  of  the  Scots  as  ravaging  Northumberland  : 
Duce  Gulihel  Walley*  MILITE.  Walsingham,  indeed,  wno,  (p.  90.)  in 
his  notice  of  the  hero's  execution,  professes  to  give  some  account  of  his 
origin,  calls  him  ex  in/tmel  genie  procreatus  :  but  adds,  that  he  wag 
knighted  by  a  Scotch  Noble — militia  dunatut  ett  vingulo  a  quodam 
Comite  regioni*  illius. 


Rise  of  Sir 

William 

Wallace. 


that  of  an  insurgent  patriot  or  of  a  private  criminal.*   Annals  of 

It  is  only  certain  that  he  had  been  outlawed  for  murder,    England. 

and  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the  wilds  of  his  na- 

tive land,  when,  at  the  head  of  a  few  associates,  who 

like  himself  had  fled  from   the  pursuit  of  justice,  or 

had  disdained  submisssion  to  a  foreign  yoke,  he  began 

to   harass  the  English  and  their  partisans  with  preda- 

tory hostilities.     His  success  in  several  petty  encounters 

soon  swelled  the  number  of  his  followers  ;  and  a  skir- 

mish  of  more  importance,  in  which   he  defeated   and  exploits. 

slew  the  Sheriff  of  Lanarkshire,  at  once  spread  his  re- 

nown among   his  Countrymen.     In   concert   with    Sir 

William  Douglas,  the  first  person  of  rank  who  joined 

him,  Wallace   now  ventured  upon  a  more   daring   at- 

tempt :  the  surprise  of  the  English  Chief  Justiciary  at 

Scone.     Ormesby   himself    escaped    by   a    precipitate 

flight  :  but  his  treasures  were  captured  ;  and  this  signal 

exploit  was  sufficient  to  animate  the  popular  courage  in 

various  quarters  into  open  insurrection.     The  English 

and   their  adherents  were  everywhere  attacked  ;    their 

garrisons    were   blockaded,  and    their  detachments  in 

the  field  cut  off  and  massacred  ;   and  encouraged  or 

compelled  by  the  insurgent  People,  many  of  the  Scot- 

tish Barons  threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  King  of 

England,  and   arrayed   themselves  on  the   side  of  the 

National   cause.     The   English  Governors   fled    across  Flight  of 

the  Border;  and  a  party  among  the  Scottish  Nobility,  the  English 

assuming  to  themselves  the  guidance  of  a  revolution  to     overnors- 

which  they  had  little  contributed,  undertook  the  admi- 

nistration  of  the  Kingdoin.f 

Edward,  who  had  now  earnestly  turned  his  attention  They  lead 
to  the  recovery  of  Guieune,  seemed  resolved,  with  his  a  new  a»ny 
characteristic  energy  of  purpose,  not  to  be  interrupted  in 
that  design,  even  by  the  alarming  intelligence  of  the 
Scottish  insurrection.  He  therefore  contented  himself 
with  directing  the  Earl  of  Surrey  to  assemble  the  forces 
of  the  English  Northern  Counties,  and  at  their  head  to 
re-enter  Scotland.  Surrey,  a  gallant  soldier,  promptly 
obeyed  these  orders,  and  an  English  army  had  no 
sooner  passed  the  frontier,  than  the  insurgent  Scottish 
Nobles,  whether  from  jealousy  of  Wallace's  ascendency 
over  the  popular  mind,  or  from  mere  baseness  of  spirit, 
hastened  to  renew  their  submission.  Wallace  himself, 
who  in  conjunction  with  Sir  Andrew  Moray,  was  still  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  army,  was  compelled  to  re- 
tire before  the  invaders;  and  Surrey  triumphantly  ad- 
vanced to  Stirling.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  that  city,  Battle  of 
and  at  some  distance  in  rear  of  the  river  Forth,  Wai-  Stlrling- 
lace  and  Moray  had  marshalled  their  followers  to  await 
the  English  assault  ;  and  the  rash  importunity  of  tne 
Treasurer  Cressinghnm,  impelled  Surrey,  against  his 
better  judgment,  to  attempt,  in  presence  of  the  enemy, 
the  passage  of  the  river  by  the  single  narrow  bridge 
which  crossed  it.  But,  as  soon  as  the  English  van  had 

*  Walsingham,  (p.  71.)  in  relating  the  first  enterprise  of  Wal- 
lace against  the  English,  describes  him  by  report  as  a  common 
robber  qui,  ul  ftrlur,  lalropublicutfuerat.  The  prejudiced  medium 
through  which  the  Englishman  would  receive  his  information,  of 
course,  renders  any  statement  of  the  kind  suspicious  :  but,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  should  be  observed,  that  the  foundation  on  which 
modern  Scottish  Writers  have  built  up  a  circumstantial  narrative  of 
Wallace's  early  life,  is  any  thing  but  Historical  :  resting  on  no 
better  authority  than  the  Metrical  Romance,  composed  by  Ihe  Min- 
strel Blind  Hurry  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  after  the  death  of  the 
hero. 

f  Heminijford.  p.  118,  119.  Walsingham,  p.  70.  Knyghton, 
col.  25  13,  25  14.  Fordun,  vol.  iv.  p.  978,  979. 
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defiled  over  the  bridge,  and  before  it  could  form  in  line 
of  battle,  the  Scottish  forces  rushed  from  all  the  sur- 
rounding heights  upon  its  disordered  array ;  utterly 
routed  the  head  of  the  column ;  and  drove  back  the  whole 
mass  in  irretrievable  confusion  and  with  merciless 
slaughter.  The  bridge  being  broken  down  by  the  weight 
of  the  fugitives,  all  the  English  who  were  thus  cut  off 
from  escape  were  either  put  to  the  sword  or  drowned  in 
the  Forth  ;  Cressingham  himself,  the  author  of  the  ca- 
lamity, was  among  the  slain ;  and  Surrey,  perceiving 
the  day  irrevocably  lost,  and  fearing  that  the  whole 
population  would  rise  in  his  rear,  had  no  alternative  but 
a  precipitate  retreat,  which  ended  only  at  Berwick. 
Wallace,  not  contented  with  pursuing  the  defeated  in- 
vaders, turned  a  fearful  retaliation  upon  them  by  cross- 
ing the  Border  and  ravaging  the  whole  open  country 
from  the  Tweed  to  the  Tyne  with  fire  and  sword ;  and 
from  this  triumphant  but  cruel  inroad  returning  into 
Scotland,  where  an  assembly  of  its  States  was  summoned, 
he  received,  by  such  irregular  election  as  the  disorder 
of  the  National  affairs  would  suffer,  the  title  of  Guar- 
dian and  General  of  the  Kingdom.* 

But  the  dreaded  presence  of  the  English  Monarch, 
who  ever  led  victory  in  his  train,  speedily  terminated 
the  rule  of  Wallace.  Edward,  who  had  now  adjusted 
his  differences  with  the  French  King,  was  hastily  re- 
called from  the  Continent  by  intelligence  of  the  rout  of 
Stirling ;  and  arriving  at  Berwick,  where  the  English 
forces  had  been  ordered  to  assemble,  he  entered  Scot- 
land at  the  head  of  a  formidable  power.  The  Nobility 
of  that  Country,  as  usual,  hastened  to  renew  their  sub- 
mission to  him  :  whether  actuated  only  by  characteristic 
selfishness,  or  by  thestill  baser  feeling  of  envy  at  the  eleva- 
tion of  an  individual  of  inferior  rank  to  the  supreme 
command.  Resistance,  therefore,  seemed  to  melt  away 
before  the  approach  of  the  English  King,  and  he  had 
pursued  his  march  into  the  heart  of  Scotland  without 
other  obstacle  than  some  difficulty  in  provisioning  his 
troops,  when  he  found  Wallace  posted  in  the  forest  of 
Falkirk,  at  the  head  of  such  an  army  as  could  still  be 
collected  to  maintain  the  cause  of  National  freedom. 
But  the  spirit  of  the  Scots  was  probably  already  de- 
pressed with  the  anticipation  of  defeat ;  and  the  unwill- 
ingness with  which  they  awaited  the  encounter  is 
betrayed  in  the  recorded  exclamation  of  Wallace  himself, 
when  his  disposition  had  rendered  it  no  longer  possible 
to  avoid  an  action  : — "  I  have  brought  you  to  the  ring, 
dance  as  best  you  may."f  The  skilful  and  impetuous  at- 
tack which  Ed  ward  directed,  overwhelmed  the  Scottish  in- 
rantry,  who,  while  their  ranks  were  thinned  by  the  archery 
and  trampled  under  foot  by  the  mail-clad  Chivalry  of 
England,  were  treacherously  or  recreantly  abandoned  to 
their  fate  by  their  own  cavalry.  Yet,  though  surrounded 
and  broken,  the  Scottish  pikemen  long  fought  with  des- 
peration ;  and  the  computed  fall  of  at  least  twenty  thou- 
sand of  their  number  on  that  fatal  field  attests  the 
constancy  of  their  struggle,  as  well  as  the  magnitude  of 
the  English  victory. J 

*  Matt.  West.  p.  431.  Hemingford,  p.  125— 136.  Walsingham, 
p.  73.  Knyghton,  col.  2514— 'J522.  Fordun,  vol.  iv.  p.  980. 

f  Ecce,  adduxi  vos  ad  annulum,  charofate,  vel  tripudiate  vos  sicut 
melius  scitig.  Matt.  West.  p.  451.  But  Walsingham,  (p.  75.)  who 
professes  to  give  Wallace's  address  in  vernacular  Scotch,  putrid 
tmi/itu,  makes  him  say,  1  have  brought  you  to  the  Kyng,  hop  gif  ye 
kun  ;  words  which,  as  still  intelligible,  show  how  little  the  vulgar 
tongue  has  changed  in  six  Centuries. 

J  Matt.  West.  p.  431—451.  Hemingford,  p.  158—165.  Wai- 
wngham,  p.  76.  Knyghton,  col.  1522—1527. 


The  Battle  of  Falkirk  overthrew  the  authority  of  Wai- 
lace:  who,  though  he  escaped  from  the  scene  of  disaster, 
was  compelled  by  the  clamour  of  faction,  or  urged  by 
his  own  disgust  at  the  public  desertion,  to  resign  his 
office  of  Guardian  of  the  Realm  ;  and  so  complete  was 
the  ruin  of  his  influence  that,  from  this  period  until  the 
catastrophe  of  his  life  and  fortunes,  he  appears  to  have 
been  a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  in  the  Highland  wilds, 
and  not  even  to  have  found  an  opportunity  for  the  re- 
newal of  his  former  exploits.  But  though  Wallace  had 
been  defeated,  and  his  followers  slain  or  dispersed,  want 
of  subsistence  for  the  invading  and  victorious  host  pre- 
vented  Edward  from  immediately  completing  the  subju- 
gation of  Scotland  ;  and  his  return  to  England  was  the 
signal  for  a  renewed  resistance  to  his  yoke,  under  the 
guidance  of  a  Prelate  and  two  Nobles,  Lamberton,  Bishop 
of  St.  Andrew's,  Bruce,  Earl  of  Carrick,  and  Sir  John 
Comyn,  who  were  nominated  by  the  Scottish  States  to 
administer  the  government  of  the  Realm  in  the  name  of 
King  John,  as  Balliol  was  still  entitled.  During  almost 
five  years,  the  new  Regents  succeeded  in  maintaining 
both  their  own  authority  and  the  contest  against  Eng- 
land, without  the  occurrence  of  any  signal  reverse  ;  and 
in  one  campaign  they  even  defeated  in  detail  a  consider- 
able army,  which  Edward  had  despatched  against  them.* 

But  at  length  the  King,  whose  attention  had  been 
distracted  from  the  progress  of  the  war  in  the  North  by 
a  renewed  occupation  in  his  French  affairs,  having  finally 
effected  the  recovery  of  Guienne,  was  left  at  full  leisure 
to  turn  his  undivided  power  against  Scotland  ;t  and  he 
once  more  crossed  the  Border  in  person  at  the  head  of 
an  army,  of  which  the  composition  and  strength  forbade 
the  hope  of  successful  resistance  in  the  field.  After  he 
had  overrun  the  whole  country  South  of  the  Highlands, 
the  Regents  were  terrified  into  submission  ;  and  a  Treaty 
was  concluded,  by  which,  at  the  price  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  their  Country,  the  Scottish  Nobles  saved  their 
own  estates,  and  obtained  the  pardon  for  which  they 
sued,  upon  no  harsher  conditions  than  the  amercement 
and  temporary  exile  of  some  of  their  party.  The  sur- 
render of  Stirling,  the  last  fortress  in  the  Kingdom 
which  had  held  out  against  the  English  arms,  after  an 
obstinate  defence  by  its  gallant  Governor,  Sir  William 
Olifaunt,  completed  the  subjugation  of  Scotland  ;  and  no 
object  seemed  wanting  to  perfect  the  security  of  the  con- 
queror, but  the  capture  of  the  hero,  who  had  once 
signally  overthrown  his  government  and  still  rejected 
his  yoke.  Some  sentiment  of  shame,  perhaps,  had 
moved  the  Scottish  Regents  to  insert  a  clause  in  the  late 
Treaty  by  which  Wallace,  if  he  chose,  might  surrender 
himself  to  the  King's  grace  :  but  the  illustrious  fugitive 
either  distrusted  or  disdained  every  proposal  of  submis- 
sion ;  and  a  foul  act  of  treachery  at  last  delivered  him 
into  the  hands  of  his  Royal  enemy.  His  retreat  was 
betrayed  by  a  servant,  and  he  was  surprised  by  a  Scottish 
Nobleman,  Sir  John  Monteith,  his  Countryman  at  least, 
and  it  is  even  said  his  former  friend,  who  was  vile 

*  Hemingford,  p.  197.    Walsingham,  p.  78  —  87. 

f  Our  Chroniclers  are  filled  with  a  long  discussion  produced  at 
this  period,  by  a  claim  which  the  Pope,  Boniface  VIII.,  availing  him- 
self of  an  appeal  from  the  Scots  for  his  interference  against  Edward, 
advanced,  with  the  usual  ambitious  policy  of  the  Roman  See,  that 
the  Realm  of  Scotland  was  subject  by  ancient  right  to  its  domimpi 
Edward  of  course  resisted  the  pretension  ;  and  the  controversy,  whu 
had  no  other  fruit,  is  worthy  of  notice  only  for  the  spirited  Prote 
which  it  provoked  from  the  English  Parliament  against  the  11 
ference  of  the  Pope  in  the  temporal  affairs  of  the  Kingdom,  ai 
which  may  be  seen  in  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  926,  927. 
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enough  to  become  the  instrument  of  a  foreign  tyrant  in 
ihis  infamous  affair.  Wallace,  being  conducted  to 
England,  was  presented  in  Westmister  Hall,  crowned  in 
base  derision  with  a  wreath  of  oak,  as  a  leader  of  out- 
laws, and  arraigned  !or  high  treason  and  other  crimes 
against  the  King's  peace.  The  treason  he  indignantly 
denied,  as  he  had  never  sworn  fealty  to  the  English 
King;  the  remaining  charges  he  admitted  and  justified  ; 
and  he  perished  on  the  scaffold  by  a  sentence  which,  in 
proclaiming  him  a  traitor  to  the  oppressor  of  his  Country, 
immortalized  his  memory  as  a  martyr  to  her  liberties.* 

If  Edward  flattered  himself  that,  with  the  life  of  the 
great  champion  of  Scottish  independence,  he  had  extin- 
guished the  popular  spirit  which  that  renowned  leader 
had  first  awakened,  he  soon  found  abundant  reason  to 
discover  his  error.  The  death  of  Wallace  was  probably 
more  serviceable  to  the  National  cause,  than  the  greatest 
of  his  achievements.  Nothing  of  his  influence  expired 
with  him  but  that  jealousy,  with  which  the  Nobles  had 
regarded  his  elevation,  and  marred  the  splendour  of  his 
career:  his  cruel  fate  had  the  effect,  which  is  usually 
produced  by  such  an  event,  of  endearing  to  the  People 
the  memory  of  a  leader,  who  had  fallen  a  sacrifice  to 
their  desertion  or  weakness ;  his  example  survived  to 
sustain  the  cause  in  which  he  had  perished;  and  his 
very  name  became  the  rallying  cry  and  watchword  of 
freedom.  Though  Edward,  therefore,  proceeded  once 
more  to  settle  the  administration  of  the  thrice  subjugated 
Kingdom  with  a  moderation,  which,  in  his  age  and  cir- 
cumstances, was  at  least  as  deserving  of  praise  as  it  was 
uncommon,  all  his  forbearance  from  the  abuse  of  con- 
quest failed  to  reconcile  the  People  to  his  government ; 
and  the  result  showed  that  nothing  more  was  wanting 
than  some  new  leader.who  should  acquire  their  confidence 
to  induce  them  to  discard  a  yoke  which  they  detested.t 

Such  a  leader  they  shortly  found  in  Robert  Bruce, 
grandson  of  the  rival  of  Balliol.  If  Wallace  first  roused 
the  spirit  of  the  Scottish  People,  to  Bruce  is  due  the 
glory  of  having  restored  the  Scottish  Monarchy;  and  by 
the  gratitude  of  their  Country  the  memory  of  both  has 
been  adorned  with  a  kindred  glory.  But,  if  the  obscu- 
rity of  Wallace's  early  fortunes  has  permitted  National 
affection  to  invest  his  efforts  with  the  loftiest  motives  of 
a  pure  and  consistent  patriotism,  the  same  wholesome 
illusion,  if  illusion  it  be,  cannot  be  extended  over  the 
better  authenticated  career  of  Bruce.  His  House  had 
been  numbered  in  that  class  of  the  Scottish  Nobility, 
who  were  most  time-serving  in  their  submission  and 
hostility  to  the  designs  of  Edward.  The  Earl  of  Carrick, 
his  grandsire,  had  been  the  foremost  among  all  the  pre- 
tenders to  the  Scottish  Throne  to  swear  allegiance  to  the 
English  King;}  and  in  the  hope  of  still  obtaining  the 
Crown  by  the-  deposition  of  his  rival,  he  had  supported 
Edward  in  the  subsequent  war  against  Balliol.§  His 
pretensions  being  contemptuously  repulsed  by  the  con- 
queror, he  had  afterwards  withdrawn  in  disgust  from 
public  life ;  and  his  example  was  imitated  by  his  son, 
who  took  little  part  in  the  affairs  of  his  Country.  The 
grandson,  who  shortly  succeeded  to  the  Earldom  of 
Carrick  by  his  father's  resignation,  pursued  a  different 
course,  and  one  as  little  honourable  in  itself  as  happy  for 


his  future  fame.  Alternately  discarding  and  renewing  Annals  of 
his  fealty  to  Edward,  his  youth  was  distinguished  only  England, 
by  a  disgraceful  inconstancy  of  spirit.  When  Wallace 
originally  expelled  the  English,  Bruce,  in  the  course  of  a 
single  Summer,  first  solemnly  renewed  his  homage  to  the 
Crown  of  England  ;  next  joined  the  insurgents ;  and 
finally,  before  Wallace's  victory  at  Stirling,  capitulated 
with  other  Nobles  for  his  life  and  Fiefs  to  the  Earl  of 
Surrey.*  After  the  defeat  of  Wallace  at  Falkirk,  Bruce 
again  emerges  into  notice,  as  a  member  of  the  Scottish 
Regency;  and  he  was  included  in  the  Treaty  by  which, 
four  years  later,  the  Scottish  Nobility  once  more  sur- 
rendered the  independence  of  their  Country  to  Edward. 
Upon  this  occasion,  the  Earl  of  Carrick  was  even  taken 
into  the  confidence  of  the  English  King;  and  consulted 
by  him  in  the  settlement  of  Scotland,  in  preference,  as  it 
should  seem,  to  the  late  Regent,  John  Corny n,  Lord  of 
Badenoch,  the  Chief  of  a  rival  faction,  and  by  his  mother's 
side  a  nephew  of  John  Balliol.  This  family  connection 
with  the  deposed  Prince,  in  whose  name  the  Regency  of 
Scotland  had  still  been  administered,  had  rendered 
Comyn  an  object  of  jealousy  to  Edward :  while  it  is 
singular  that,  in  the  mind  of  the  King,  the  pretensions  of 
Bruce  himself  to  the  Crown  appear  to  have  been  remem- 
bered with  no  such  apprehensions.f 

At  this  juncture,  however,  Edward,  in  the  midst  of  He  murders 
his  security,  was  all  at  once  surprised  and  enraged  by  Jl**  n?*^ 
intelligence,  that  Bruce  had  assassinated  Comyn  and 
had  himself  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Scotland.  The 
motives  of  the  violent  deed,  which  left  the  perpetrator 
only  the  alternative  between  exile  and  u  throne,  have 
been  variously  representrd :  but  little  more  of  the 
transaction  can  be  ascertained  with  any  precision  than 
the  facts,  that  the  rivals  met  lor  some  purpose  of  private 
conference  in  the  Church  of  the  Franciscans  at  Dumfries  , 
that  Bruce,  in  a  state  of  agitation,  shortly  issued  from 
the  cloisters,  declaring  to  the  friends  who  awaited  him, 
that  he  believed  he  had  slain  Comyn  with  his  dagger; 
and  thut  one  of  the  number,  Sir  Thomas  Kirkpatrie, 
asking  if  this  were  a  matter  to  be  left  in  doubt,  exclaimed, 
"  I  will  secure  him,"  and  rushed  with  the  others  into 
the  Church.  Comyn  yet  lived,  and  by  the  care  of  the 
Friars  might  have  been  restored :  but  while  his  uncle, 
Sir  Robert  Comyn,  whom  they  had  summoned  to  the 
spot,  was  slain  by  one  of  Bruce's  party  in  defending  him, 
Kirkpatrie  completed  the  assassination  of  the  wounded 
Chieftain  by  piercing  him  to  the  heart. \  Such  are  the  only 
authentic  particulars  of  a  catastrophe,  of  which  the  exact 
cause  must  remain  for  ever  unknown.  According  to  the 
version  of  some  Scottish  Historians,  who  have  laboured  by 
the  suspicious  aid  of  tradition  to  clear  the  memory  of  the 
restorer  of  the  National  Monarchy  from  the  guilt  of 
a  homicide,  if  not  deliberate  and  treacherous,  at  least 

*  Knyijhton,  col.  2514,  circumstantially  describes  the  tergiver- 
sations of  Bruce. 

f  Fordun,  indeed,  (vol.  iv.  p.  991 — 996.)  represents  Edward  as 
having  resolved  on  the  destruction  of  Robert  Bruce,  and  relates  the 
well-known  tale  of  a  friendly  hint  to  fly  from  the  English  Court, 
which  the  Earl  of  Gloucester  conveyed  to  the  future  King  of  Scots 
by  the  present  of  a  pair  of  spurs  and  twelve  silver  pennies.  Fordun 
adds  the  marvellous  incident  of  Bruce's  encounter  on  his  flight  with 
a  traveller  whom  he  slew,  and  on  whose  person  he  found  letters  from 
Comyn  treacherously  revealing  to  Edward  the  patriotic  designs 
which  he  had  himself  confided  to  that  Nobleman  :  but  the  whole 
story,  improbable  in  its  details,  and  at  least  unsustained  by  contem- 
porary evidence,  may  be  dismissed  as  an  invention  to  extenuate  the 
guilt  of  Bruce  in  the  assassination  of  Comyn. 

J  Matt.  West.  p.  453.  Hemingford,  p.  219.  Walsingham, 
p.  91.  Fordun,  vol.  iv.  p.  996. 
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rash  and  sacrilegious,  Bruce  was  provoked  by  the  per- 
fidy of  Comyn,  who,  under  the  mask  of  concurrence  in 
his  own  patriotic  designs  for  the  deliverance  of  their 
common  Country,  had  betrayed  them  to  the  English 
tyrant.*  A  second  explanation  of  the  murder,  better 
sustained  by  the  authority  of  the  Chroniclers  of  the  Age, 
refers  the  act  to  the  refusal  of  Comyn  to  support  the 
pretensions  of  Bruce  to  the  Crown  ;t  and  a  third,  the 
most  probable  supposition,  and,  after  all,  that  least  un- 
favourable to  the  character  of  Bruce,  is  that  the  blow 
was  struck  in  a  moment  of  sudden  and  unpremedi- 
tated fury,  arising  out  of  altercation  in  a  meeting  de- 
signed to  compose  some  existing  quarrel :  a  conjecture 
sustained  both  by  the  assertion  of  an  old  writer  that 
there  had  been  an  ancient  feud  between  the  Houses 
of  Bruce  and  Comyn,  and  by  the  mutual  suspicion 
betrayed  in  the  choice  of  so  sacred  a  place  for  their 
conference.} 

But,  whatever  had  been  the  causes  of  the  crime  which 
Bruce  committed,  he  cou'd  not  hope  that  Edward  would 
forgive  so  flagrant  an  outrage  upon  the  public  peace ; 
and,  in  the  certain  fate  which  must  await  his  capture, 
he  promptly  chose  between  the  condition  of  an  ordinary 
outlaw  and  a  King.  He  immediately  asserted  his  dor- 
mant pretensions  to  the  Throne ;  was  supported  by  his 
party ;  and  within  two  months  after  the  murder  of 
Comyn,  was  crowned  by  his  adherents  at  Scone.  But 
so  inconsiderable  was  at  first  the  number  of  his  par- 
tisans, so  much  more  powerful  the  hostile  family  and 
faction  of  which  Comyn  had  been  the  head,  and  so 
much  more  active  the  exasperation  of  his  own  hostile 
Countrymen  against  him  than  even  the  measures  of  the 
English  Government,  that  during  some  mouths  he  was 
hunted  through  the  wilds  of  Scotl;ind  principally  by  the 
efforts  of  native  enemies,  who  thirsted  to  satiate  their 
vengeance  in  his  blood.  The  jidventures,  through  which 
he  passed,  the  perils  and  privations  which  he  underwent 
in  these  wanderings,  are  full  of  such  incidents  as  usually 
belong  rather  to  Romance  than  to  History  ;  and  the  in- 
terest of  his  vicissitudes  is  enhanced  by  the  touching 
circumstance,  that  his  wite  and  other  high-born  ladies 
who  had  joined  their  male  relatives  of  his  train,  were 
the  faithful  companions  and  solace  of  the  noble  party. 
But  at  length  the  new  King  and  his  followers  were  so 
closely  pressed  that,  alter  sending  the  ladies  for  safety  to 
the  Castle  of  Kildrummie,  they  were  compelled  to  dis- 
perse •,  and  Bruce  himself  found  an  obscure  refuge  for 
the  Winter  in  the  Island  of  Rachrin,  on  the  Irish  coast. 
Several  of  the  fugitives,  and  among  them  Nigel,  one 
of  Bruce's  brothers,  being  captured,  were  executed 
by  command  of  Edward  ;  and  the  ladies  also  falling 
into  his  hands  on  or  after  the  surrender  of  the 
stronghold  to  which  they  had  retired,  were  imprisoned 
with  a  degree  of  severity  which,  in  an  Age,  however 
otherwise  rude,  affecting  towards  Woman  some  softer 


*  Fordun,  ubi  tupra,  and  the  later  Scottish  Writers  who  have 
followed  him. 

f  The  Monk  of  Westminster,  ubi  supra,  makes  Comyn  a  martyr 
to  his  virtuous  refusal  to  perjure  the  allegiance  which  he  had  sworn 
to  Edward.  Walsingham  merely  says,  Robertas  de  Brus  aspirans 
nd  regnum  Scotiee  nobilem  virum,  Johannem  Comyn,  quia  suee  pro- 
(litiosee  factioni  assent  ire  noiuit,  &c.,  tacrilegus  interfecit,  (p.  91.) 
And  Knyghton  (col.  2494)  assigns  the  same  cause,  pro  to  quod 
ntiliiit  sibi  in  dicidfactione  consentire. 

I   Foidun,  ubi  tupra,  who  quotes  the  allusion  of  an  older  Writer  to 
the  ancient  feud  between  the  families  of  Bruce  and  Comyn, 
Causa  tuts  mortis  vetus  est  discordia  furtis, 
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Chivalry.*  England. 

Early  in  the  Spring,  Robert  Bruce  issued  from  his 
retreat,  landed  on  the  coast  of  Carrick,  and  being  joined 
by  his  patrimonial  Vassals,  gained  some  successes : 
which,  however,  were  counterbalanced  by  the  loss  of 
two  more  of  his  brothers,  who  attempting  a  descent  in 
Galloway  were  defeated,  made  prisoners,  and  executed 
at  Carlisle.  Meanwhile  the  English  King  was  making  Edward* 
formidable  preparations  to  crush  the  new  Scottish  insur-  prepares  to 
gents.  His  first  emotions,  on  hearing  of  the  assassination  crush  his 
of  Comyn  and  revolt  of  Bruce,  had  led  him  to  summon  revolt- 
all  the  young  Nobility  of  England  to  receive  the  honour 
of  Knighthood  together  with  his  eldest  son  at  West- 
minster; and  there,  at  a  solemn  banquet,  he  swore  a 
vow,  according  to  one  of  the  fantastic  customs  of  Chi- 
valry, before  God  and  the  swans  on  the  board,  that  he 
would  punish  the  Scottish  rebels  and  avenge  the  murder  of 
Comyn.  Measures  were  pursued  for  collecting  his 
army  with  his  usual  vigour;  and  he  himself  proceeded 
towards  Scotland.  But  age  and  disease  had  now  en- 
feebled all  but  his  spirit ;  he  was  detained  the  whole  hiii'expedi- 
Winter  by  increasing  illness  in  the  vicinity  of  Carlisle;  tion. 
and  when,  on  the  return  of  Summer,  he  thought  himself 
more  equal  to  the  effort,  and  put  his  army  in  motion 
towards  Scotland,  his  weakness  would  suffer  him  to 
proceed  no  further  than  the  village  of  Burgh  on  the 
Sands,  where  he  expired  in  the  sixty-ninth  year  of  his 
age.  His  last  thoughts  were  filled  with  the  design 
which  had  occupied  and  embittered  twenty  years  of  his 
Reign  ;  on  his  death-bed  he  enjoined  his  son  to  prosecute 
the  subjugation  of  Scotland  ;  and,  as  if  he  imagined  that 
there  was  power  in  his  very  mortal  remains  to  quell  the 
revolt  of  the  people  whom  he  had  so  long  oppressed,  he 
repeated  a  singular  command,  which  had  preceded  his 
departure  from  his  Capital,  that  his  bones,  separated 
from  the  flesh  by  boiling,  should  be  carried  with  the 
invading  army.t 

The  reign  of  Edward  I.  is  memorable  as  well  for  the  Parliamen- 
great  transactions  which  he  directed  abroad,  as  for  the  taryHistory 
changes  which  he  sanctioned  in  the  constitution  of  Par-  of  England 
liament,  and  in  the  management  of  public  business. 
The  seeds  of  the  popular  government,  for  which  this 
Country  has  been  long  distinguished,  were  sown  so  irre- 
gularly, and  with  so  little  design,  that  it  has  become 
extremely  difficult  to  determine  the  precise  period  at 
which  they  sprang  up  and  assumed  their  present  form. 
The  obscurity  incident  to  this  inquiry,  too,  is  not  a  little 
increased  by  the  undefined  limits  between  a  Parliament, 
properly  so  called,  and  those  other  Councils  which  the 
Sovereign  was  wont  to  assemble  when  he  wanted  to 
receive  special  aid  or  advice  from  his  subjects.  It  is, 
moreover,  not  easy  to  ascertain  exactly  the  duties  and 
powers  with  which  the  first  Representatives  of  the  People 
were  invested ;  whether,  for  example,  they  had  originally 
any  share  in  legislation,  or  whether  their  functions  were 
entirely  limited  to  the  consideration  of  affairs,  so  far  as 
these  appeared  to  involve  the  hazard  of  War,  and  of  the 
ways  and  means  for  supporting  a  suitable  army.  lit 
short,  the  origin  of  the  Commons,  regarded  as  the  third 
Estate  of  the  Realm,  is  involved  in  such  a  degree  of  dark- 

*  Matt.  West.  p.  453—456.  Hemingford,  p.  220—225.  Wal- 
sinirhHm.  p.  91—93.  Fordun,  vol.  iv.  p.  997—1000. 

f  Matt.  West,  ubi  supra  ad  fin.  Hemingford,  p.  225.  VV  alsmg. 
ham,  p.  93. 
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ness  as  not  to  have  been  fully  brought  to  light  by  the 
'  learning  of  our  ablest  Lawyers,  Antiquaries,  and  Histori- 
ans, Selclen,  Maddox,  Prynne,  Coke,  Blackstone,  Brady, 
Miller,  and  Hallam  have  expended  the  utmost  diligence 
on  this  point,  but  without  bringing  their  labours  to  that 
satisfactory  result  which  we  are  desirous  to  attain  on  a 
question  of  so  much  importance. 

The  first  instance  of  actual  representation  which 
occurs  in  English  History,  took  place  about  four  years 
after  the  Conquest,  when  William  caused  twelve  persons 
skilled  in  the  customs  of  the  Nation,  to  be  chosen  from 
each  County,  who  were  sworn  to  inform  him  rightly  of 
their  laws ;  which,  when  properly  ascertained,  were  to 
be  ratified  by  the  consent  of  the  great  Council.  This, 
according  to  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  was  as  sufficient  and 
effectual  a  Parliament  as  was  ever  held  in  England. 
But  there  is  not  the  slightest  evidence  that  these  twelve 
deputies  were  invested  with  any  authority  higher  than 
that  of  declaring  the  ancient  usages  of  the  districts  from 
which  they  were  sent.* 

In  the  fifteenth  year  of  King  John  an  example  occurs 
which  has  likewise  been  regarded  as  an  instance  of  re- 
presentation. His  Majesty  instructs  the  Sheriffs  to 
summon  certain  Knights  and  Barons  to  assemble  at 
Oxford,  on  a  particular  day  ;  adding,  "  send  up  four 
discreet  Knights  from  your  County,  to  hold  a  conference 
with  us  respecting  the  affairs  of  the  Kingdom."  But 
it  has  been  well  observed  that  it  remains  extremely 
doubtful  whether  these  four  Knights  were  to  be  elected 
by  the  County,  or  returned  in  the  nature  of  a  Jury,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Sheriff. t 

The  next  reign  presents  examples  much  less  ambiguous, 
and  which  may  be  confidently  regarded  as  the  basis  of 
a  County  Representation.  In  the  thirty-eighth  year  of 
Henry  HI.  a  Writ  was  issued  which,  after  reciting  that 
the  Earls,  Burons,  and  other  great  men  (ceteri  magnates) 
were  to  meet  at  London,  three  weeks  afler  Easier,  with 
horses  and  arms,  for  the  purpose  of  sailing  into  Gascony, 
requires  the  Sheriff  to  compel  all  within  his  jurisdiction 
who  held  twenty  pounds  a  year  of  the  King  in  chief,  or 
of  those  in  ward  of  the  King,  to  appear  at  the  same  time 
and  place ;  and  that  besides  those  mentioned,  he  shall 
cause  to  come  before  the  King's  Council  at  Westminster 
two  good  and  discreet  Knights  of  his  County,  whom  the 
men  of  his  County  shall  have  chosen  for  this  purpose, 
in  the  stead  of  all  and  each  of  them,  to  consider,  along 
with  the  Knights  of  oiher  Counties,  what  aid  they  will 
giant  the  King  in  such  an  emergence.  In  this  case, 
the  object  as  well  as  the  mode  of  election  give  a  strong 
air  of  resemblance  to  a  modern  Parliament.  The  in- 
tention of  the  Monarch  was  to  obtain  money  from  the 
Commons,  through  their  Deputies,  who  were  thus  sum- 
moned to  appear  in  the  Royal  Council ;  and,  although 
the  purpose  was  unquestionably  very  limited,  it  paved 
the  way  for  the  attainment  of  popular  privileges,  which 
are  always  found  to  accompany,  at  no  great  distance,  the 
concession  of  pecuniary  grants.J  . 

But  the  natural  progress  of  events  was  somewhat 
accelerated  by  the  enterprise  of  Simon  de  Montforl, 
Earl  of  Leicester,  who,  while  Henry  III.  was  under 
restraint,  issued  Writs  in  his  name  to  all  the  Sheriffs  of 
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I  Prynne,  Second  Register,  p.  23. 


the  Kingdom,  directing  them  to  return  two  Knights  for  Annals  of 
the  Body  of  their  County,  with  two  Citizens  or  Burgesses  Kn»lan<l- 
for  every  City  and  Borough  contained  in  it.  It  is,  there- 
fore, in  this  year,  1265,  that  the  Representation  of  the 
Commons  becomes  indisputably  manifest';  being  placed 
on  more  distinct  and  intelligible  grounds  than  could  be 
derived  from  those  ambiguous  cases  which  have  been 
already  enumerated.  Some  obscurity,  indeed,  continues 
to  hang  over  the  privilege  of  franchise,  as  no  record 
remains  which  would  enable  us  to  determine  the  extent 
to  which  the  right  of  election  was  enjoyed  by  the  owners 
of  land.  If  it  was  still  confined  to  those  who  held  their 
estates  on  the  tenure  of  military  service,  the  constituents 
of  the  first  Parliamentary  Knights  could  not  be  nu- 
merous. It  admits  not  of  reasonable  doubt,  however, 
that  the  rude  outline  of  a  House  of  Commons  was 
sketched  in  the  forty-ninth  year  of  the  third  Henry. 
The  victory  gained  by  the  Barons  over  the  obstinate 
tyranny  of  King  John,  however  valuable  it  might  be  in 
other  respects,  did  not  secure  the  liberty  of  the  people 
at  large  on  a  permanent  foundation.  It  is  true  that  in 
the  Great  Charter  granted  by  the  Prince  now  named, 
he  promises  to  summon  all  Archbishops,  Bishops, 
Abbots,  Earls,  and  greater  Barons  personally  ;  and  all 
other  tenants  in  chief  iinder  the  Crown,  by  the  Sheriffs 
and  Bailiffs,  to  meet  at  a  certain  place  within  forty  days 
notice,  to  assess  aids  and  scutages  when  necessary. 
But  assuredly  it  was  not  till  the  reign  of  his  son  that 
the  Commons  of  England  were  duly  represented  in 
Parliament,  and  regularly  put  in  possession  of  those 
important  rights  which,  with  various  interruptions  and 
many  practical  improvements,  have  been  transmitted  to 
their  posterity.* 

The  usages  and  authority  on  which  the  rights  of  the 
people  to  a  Parliamentary  Representation  were  ulti- 
mately established,  appear  in  a  more  distinct  form 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  I.  There  is  not,  indeed, 
sufficient  evidence  on  record  to  prove  that  the  commu- 
nities of  Towns  and  Boroughs  were  regularly  sum- 
moned, during  the  interval  between  the  usurpation  of 
Monitor!  and  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward,  when 
the  principle  of  Representation  was  clearly  recognised. 
But  there  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  practice 
was  never  long  discontinued.  As  often  as  the  King 
found  his  finances  straitened,  he  failed  not  to  appeal  to 
the  freemen  of  the  chief  towns,  where  trade  and  even 
manufactures  had  already  begun  to  flourish  under  his 
protection,  and  to  solicit  the  aid  which  the  exigencies  of 
State  might  seem  to  require.  It  is  accordingly  worthy 
of  notice  that  on  one  occasion  Writs  were  issued  to  no 
other  than  such  wealthy  places  as  could  contribute 
liberally  to  the  Royal  necessities/)* 

The  jear  1P95  holds  a  conspicuous  rank  in  the  Annals  Epoch  of  a 
of  England,  as  the  epoch  at  which  the  constitution  of  Par-  more  re- 
liament  was  regularly  completed.     Edward,  who  per-  £ular«lec- 
ceived   that  the  wonted  sources  of  his  revenue    were  rj£putieg 
gradually  drying  up,  resolved  to  confer  great  weight  and 
consistency   upon  the    Borough  Representation  ;    and 
with  this  view  he  directed  the  Sheriffs  to  send  to  Par- 
liament, together  with  the  two  Knights  of  the  Shire,  two 
Deputies  from  each  Borough  in  the  County ;  and  that 
these  last  should  be  provided  with  sufficient  power  from 


'\ne 


*  Brady,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  Appendix,  p.  227.  Prynne, 
p.  27. 

•f  There  is  much  valuable  information  in  Madox,  LSaroma 
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their  constituents  to  consent,  in  their  name,  to  what  he 
and  his  Council  should  require  of  them.  It  is,  says  his 
Majesty  in  the  preamble  to  his  Writs,  "  a  most  equitable 
rule  that  what  concerns  all  should  be  approved  of  by 
all,  and  that  common  dangers  should  be  repelled  by 
united  efforts."* 

But  at  this  period  the  office  of  a  Member  of  Parlia- 
ment was  so  far  from  being  held  an  honour  or  privilege, 
that  it  was  thought  necessary  to  demand  from  the 
Deputies  a  certain  security  for  their  attendance  upon 
the  King,  wherever  he  should  summon  the  great  Barons 
and  other  tenants  in  chief.  The  Boroughs,  in  return, 
bound  themselves  to  defray  the  expense  of  their  Repre- 
sentatives; a  circumstance  which,  while  it  made  them 
place  less  value  on  the  distinction  bestowed  by  the  Royal 
favour,  rendered  them  more  insensible  to  the  affront  of 
being  overlooked  when  the  Sheriffs  neglected  to  order 
an  election.  At  first  the  Burgesses,  as  being  commonly 
men  of  inferior  station,  were  hardly  considered  as  an 
essential  part  of  the  National  Council.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  mix  with  the  Noblemen  or  Knights ;  and 
after  they  had  given  their  consent  to  the  taxes  with 
which  their  communities  were  to  be  charged,  their 
duties  were  considered  as  fulfilled,  though  much  of  the 
public  business  might  still  remain  to  be  discussed.  In 
course  of  time,  however,  the  mercantile  class  became 
aware  of  their  own  importance,  and  began  to  measure 
their  claims  on  the  Government  by  the  amount  of  their 
payments  into  the  Exchequer.  They  learned  to  couple 
petitions  with  their  grants,  and  to  make  the  redress  of 
grievances  a  condition  of  the  pecuniary  supplies  which 
they  were  called  upon  to  advance. t 

The  state  of  things  which  gave  permanency  to  this 
new  branch  of  the  Legislature,  in  the  reign  of  Edward  I., 
had  been  gradually  maturing  through  several  gene- 
rations. The  great  fiefs  of  the  Crown  were  successively 
divided  into  smaller  portions,  as  the  original  families 
increased  their  lines  of  descent;  and  during  this  pro- 
cess it  became  a  study  with  the  subordinate  tenants  to 
lessen,  by  all  the  devices  in  their  power,  the  extent  of 
servitude  due  to  the  Sovereign.  It  was  no  unusual  ex- 
pedient for  persons  who  held  of  the  King  by  military 
tenure,  to  transfer  their  lands  to  the  Church,  and  to 
receive  them  back  under  another  tenure,  by  which  they 
were  not  bound  to  perform  any  service. 

Hence  the  Royal  prerogative  was  constantly  diminished, 
and  more  especially  in  that  most  essential  of  its  functions, 
which  respects  the  levying  of  soldiers  for  the  public 
defence  or  foreign  conquest.  The  numerous  expeditions 
of  Edward,  both  into  France  and  Scotland,  had  greatly 
exhausted  the  martial  spirit  of  his  subjects,  and  made 
it  necessary  to  enlist  men,  wherever  they  could  be 
found,  who  were  willing  to  carry  arms  as  mercenaries. 
But  troops  could  not  be  raised  without  the  command  of 
money  ;  and  although  in  those  days  very  arbitrary  mea- 
sures were  occasionally  used  for  recruiting  the  Royal 
finances,  the  provisions  of  the  Great  Charter  opposed  a 
barrier  to  the  authority  of  the  King  over  the  wealth  of 
his  people.  In  the  year  1294,  when  Edward  was  en- 
gaged in  war  with  his  subjects  in  Poictou,  as  well  as 
with  the  insurgents  in  Wales,  he  felt  himself  urged  by 
his  wants  to  exact  not  less  than  a  sixth  of  all  movables 
from  the  laity,  and  a  half  of  all  the  Ecclesiastical  Bene- 
hces.  As  such  a  method  of  taxation  could  not  fail  to 

*  Brady,  p.  25—33.     Madox,  Firma  Burgi,  p.  21. 
•r  Cotton,    Abridgement,    with  Prynue's    Preface  ;     Brady    on 
Boroughs,  p.  52. 
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excite  complaints,  he  adopted  the  resolution  already  Annals  of 
mentioned,  and  conferred  a  Legislative  rank  upon  the  England. 
Burgesses  of  the  principal  Towns,  to  which  he  looked 
for  a  more  regular  supply.  In  his  reign  the  Knights 
of  Shires  amounted  to  seventy-four,  while  the  Citizens 
and  Burgesses  were  about  two  hundred  and  sixty-three.* 

The  Feudal   system,    however   wisely  administered, 
naturally  created  jealousy  between  the  Monarch  and  the 
greater  Barons  who  held  of  his  Crown.     Occupying  the  Anarchy 
relation  of  servants  and  vassals,  the  Nobles  were  com-  incident  to 
pelled  to  acknowledge  a  subjection,  the  duties  resulting  the  Feudal 
from  which  they  were  not  at  all   times  willing  to  per-  8V»t*m. 
form  ;  and  hence  arose  the  numerous  disputes  between 
the  Head  of  the  Government  and  those  upon  whom  his 
principal   reliance  was  necessarily  placed.     The  History 
of  all  Feudal  States  presents  an    incessant  struggle  be- 
tween  the  Sovereign   and    the   more   powerful    of  his 
tenants;  an  evil  which  was  not  remedied  until  the  Com- 
mons had  acquired  so  much  influence  as  to  threaten  the 
independence  of  both.     But  before  this  change   could 
be  accomplished,  it  had  become  the  policy  of  the  King 
to  strengthen  the  interests  of  the  minor  Barons  and  the 
Representatives  of  Towns,  and  even  to  court  their  friend- 
ship, as  a  counterpoise  against  the  ascendency  of  the" 
Peers,  who  could   more  readily  unite  against  him.     It 
appears,    accordingly,    that   ever    after    the   successful 
resistance  made  to  John  and  Henry  III.,  the  Knights 
of  Shires  and  Burgesses  were  more  regularly  summoned 
to  take  their  seats  in  Parliament. 

The  latter  of  these  two  Bodies  constituted  originally  Burgesses 
the  Commons  of  England  ;  for  the  Knights,  as  they  held  the  original 
of  the  Crown  in  chief,  belonged,  in  fact,  to  the  class  of  ^nm^d 
Nobles,    and   were   accordingly   permitted    to   sit   and 
deliberate  as  Barons  of  the  Kingdom.     After  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  period,  when  the  importance  of  the  Boroughs 
had   attracted   greater   weight    and    respectability,   the 
office  of  representing  them  was  not  declined  by  gentle- 
men of  landed   property  in    the  several    Counties  ;  an 
arrangement  which  soon  removed  all  ground  of   dis- 
tinction between  the  Deputies  of  Towns  and  the  Mem- 
bers for  Shires,  or,  in  other  words,  between  the  Knights 
and  Burgesses. 

It  is  not  easy  to  fix  the  precise  epoch  when  the  Par-  Division  of 
liament  was  divided  into  two  Houses,  because  there  is  parliament 
no  small  degree  of  ambiguity  in  the  terms  in  which  the  H^^ 
question  at  issue  is  expressed.  There  is  no  doubt  that 
the  Peers  and  Commoners  met  in  the  same  hall,  long 
after  the  latter  were  permanently  engrafted  on  the  Legis- 
lature ;  though  it  is  equally  manifest  that  the  proceedings 
of  each  Body  were  in  some  measure  independent  of  the 
other,  as  to  the  main  subject  for  which  they  were  as- 
sembled. For  example,  in  the  celebrated  Parliament 
which  was  convened  in  the  twenty-third  year  of  Edward  I., 
the  Earls,  Barons,  and  Knights  gave  the  King  an 
eleventh  ;  the  Clergy  gave  a  tenth  ;  while  the  Citizens  and 
Burgesses  gave  a  seventh.  Similar  resolutions  may  be 
found  in  the  Records  of  later  Parliaments ;  and  there 
are  even  some  indications  that  the  Lords  and  Commons 
met  at  the  same  time  in  different  places.  These  last, 
however,  had  no  Speaker  till  the  time  of  Edward  Hl.t  Princil)le8 

Some  Ages  passed  away  before  the  principles  ot  of  Legisia. 
Legislation  were  clearly  defined,  and  the  reciprocal  tion  slowly 
check  on  the  Three  Estates  was  finally  established.  At  m 

*  Heming,  vol.  i.  p.  52,  Matt.  West,  potfulat  Rex  a  told  Ecctesid 
medielatem  omnium  bonorum. 

f  Brady,  History  of  England,  Rot.  Part.  torn.  n.  p.  60. 
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first  the  petitions  of  the  people,  presented  through  their 
Representatives,  were  submitted  to  the  King  personally, 
who  considered  himself  invested  with  sufficient  power 
to  remove  the  grievance,  or  bestow  the  favour  for 
which  his  clemency  was  solicited.  Thus  many  laws 
originated  in  the  Royal  assent  to  popular  claims,  the 
full  tendency  of  which  was  not  at  once  perceived.  Nor 
was  it  until  their  operation  was  felt  as  prejudicial  to  the 
interests  or  inconsistent  with  the  rights  of  the  other 
Orders,  that  the  Barons  interfered,  and  insisted  that  no 
Public  Ordinance  should  be  passed  without  their  know- 
ledge and  consent.  The  reign  of  Henry  V.  had  arrived 
before  the  Commons  attained  to  such  refinement  in 
Legislation  as  to  desire  that  laws  should  not  be  founded 
directly  on  their  Petitions,  but  that  every  Statute  should 
first  appear  in  the  form  of  a  Bill,  be  regularly  discussed 
in  the  House,  and  finallycome  forth  as  an  Act  sanctioned 
by  the  Three  Estates  of  the  Realm.* 

The  observations  now  made  have  been  suggested  by 
the  circumstance  that  the  Government  of  Edward  I: 
was  distinguished  by  the  permanent  establishment  of 
Burgesses  and  Citizens  as  a  branch  of  the  Legislature  ; 
an  institution  to  which  this  Kingdom  has  been  greatly 
indebted  for  its  freedom,  wealth,  and  power.  The 
results  which  sprang  from  it  may  be  numbered 
among  the  most  important  and  beneficial  in  the  annals 
of  mankind,  and  are  almost  equally  observable  as  a 
striking  example  how  little  remote  consequences  are 
placed  within  the  reach  of  human  foresight.  The  eleva- 
tion of  the  Commons  in  power  and  rank  necessarily 
affected  the  temper  of  the  Aristocratical  Orders,  who,  in 
a  short  time,  admitted  to  a  share  of  their  privileges  men 
who  possessed  so  large  a  portion  of  political  authority.  In 
this  way,  the  ancient  distinctions  of  Society,  which  in  some 
other  Countries  have  been  continued  to  our  own  days, 
were  seen  insensibly  dissolving,  and  opening  a  path  for 
that  happy  union  of  all  classes  in  object  and  interest, 
which  has  proved  the  main  support  of  our  Constitution. t 
The  heroic  King  was  succeeded  by  his  son, 
whose  talents  were  not  great,  and  whose  propensities 
were  quite  unworthy  of  his  high  station.  Instead  of 
pursuing  the  advantages  which  his  father  had  gained 
over  the  Scots,  he  disbanded  his  army,  and  returned 
home  to  enjoy  the  luxuries  and  festivities  which  were 
now  placed  within  his  reach.  He  recalled  Gaveston, 
a  dangerous  Favourite  whom  the  late  Monarch  had 
banished,  created  him  Earl  of  Cornwall,  and  conferred 
upon  him  a  Royal  Princess  in  marriage.  The  Nobles, 
who  were  greatly  offended  at  the  ostentation  of  this 
upstart,  were  not  less  disgusted  by  his  profusion  and 
rapacity.  Aware,  too,  that  they  were  the  object  of 
his  sarcasm  and  ridicule,  their  minds  became  inflamed 
with  the  utmost  resentment;  and  they  accordingly 
resolved  to  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of  hurling  him 
down  from  the  eminence  which  he  had  so  undeservedly 
attained. 


*  History  of  the  Exchequer,  p.  36.     Cotton,  Abridgement,  p. 
[•  Macintosh,  History  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  272.    ' 
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The  character  of  Edward  II.  is  given  by  the  Canon  of 
Leicester,  Henry  Knyghton,  in  these  terms.  Erat  vir  elcgans 
corpore,  vtrtbus  prestans,  sed  moribus,  si  vulgo  creditur,  piurimum 
inconstant.  Nam  parvipenso  pror.erum  contubemio  adheesit  scurris, 
cantonbut,  tragadis,  aurigis,  fossoribus,  remigibus,  navigiit,  et 
ceterit  artes  mechanics:  officiis,  potibus  indulgent,  secreta  facile  pro- 
dens,  astantes  ex  levi  causa  percuiiens,  magis  alienum  yuam  proprium 
consitium  sequent  ;  in  dando  prodigus,  in  convivando  tplendidus,  ere 
promptut,  opere  varius.  Adversu*  hostet  mo*  infortunatus,  in  do- 


No  sooner  had  Edward  returned  from  France  with  Annals  of 
his  young  Queen  Isabella,  than  the  Barons  entered  into  England, 
a  confederacy  under  the  Earl  of  Lancaster,  the  first 
Prince  of  the  blood,  and  who  possessed  a  degree  of 
power  only  inferior  to  that  of  the  King  himself.  Gaveston, 
who  had  acted  as  Governor  of  the  Realm  while  his 
Master  was  abroad,  was  now  more  odious  than  ever ; 
and  could  not  be  ignorant  that  his  overthrow  was  me- 
ditated by  the  proud  Leaders  whom  he  took  pleasure 
in  treating  with  the  most  studied  insolence  and  con- 
tempt. By  a  conduct  not  less  undutiful,  he  also 
rendered  the  wife  of  the  Sovereign  his  enemy,  who 
beheld  with  concealed  satisfaction  the  plan  which  was 
formed  for  his  destruction.  A  Parliament  being  sum- 
moned to  meet  at  Westminster,  the  confederates  repaired 
thither  in  arms  and  attended  by  a  formidable  array  of 
retainers.  The  feeble  Monarch  was  compelled  to  submit 
to  their  terms,  and  consent  to  the  banishment  of  the 
Favourite  ;  who,  however,  was  only  sent  to  occupy  a  ment. 
Military  Government  in  Ireland,  at  that  time  disturbed  A.  o. 
by  the  insurrection  of  the  native  Chiefs.*  1308. 

But  the  resolution  of  the  King  was  as  infirm  as  the  TheFavour- 
rest  of  his  character.     He  bad  yielded  to  the  menaces  of  ite  recalled, 
a  faction,  and  he  conceived  that  any  method  by  which      A.  o. 
he  could  retract  the  obligation   under  which  he   had     1309. 
bowed,  was  perfectly  consistent  with  truth  and  honour. 
He  therefore  laboured  to   gain  over,  by  flattery   and 
preferment,  the  more  powerful  of  the  hostile  Barons ; 
while  he  obtained  from  the  Pope,  in  favour  of  Gaveston, 
a  formal  dispensation  from  the  oath  he  had  taken  not 
to  return  to  England.      The  Favourite  was   accord- 
ingly received  once  more,  loaded  with  additional  ho- 
nours, and  enabled  to  resume  that  expensive  manner 
of  life  which  had  justly  excited  the  indignation  of  the 
courtiers.f 

The  Barons,  now  finding  all  more  lenient  expedients  Measures 
useless,  determined  to  divest  the  pusillanimous  Prince  adopted  by 
of  a  large  portion  of  the  Royal  authority.  Assembling  the  Barons. 
in  arms,  under  pretence  of  attending  him  in  Parliament, 
they  insisted  on  his  appointing  a  Commission  consisting 
of  twelve  individuals,  who  should  have  power  to  enact 
Ordinances  for  the  government  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
the  regulation  of  his  own  household ;  at  the  same  time 
extorting  a  consent  that  these  Ordinances  should  have 
the  force  of  laws  for  ever.  The  Commissioners,  it  is 
acknowledged,  did  not  abuse  the  privileges  thus  uncon- 
stitutionally obtained;  nor,  except  in  expelling  evil 
counsellors  from  his  presence,  did  they  give  much 
offence  to  his  Majesty.  Gaveston  was  once  more  con- 
demned to  leave  the  Kingdom,  under  the  penalty  of 
death,  should  he  again  be  found  within  its  borders. 

To  all  the  regulations  introduced  on  this  occasion, 
Edward  procured  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  confirmed 
by  his  own  official  deed.  But  the  infatuated  Monarch, 
inconstant  in  every  thing  except  his  own  absurd  attach- 
ments, found  means  to  question  the  validity  of  the 
measures  which  had  received  his  formal  approbation. 
Braving  the  resentment  and  power  of  hie  Nobles,  he 
invited  the  Gascon  Knight,  a  third  time,  to  leave  his 
retirement  on  the  Continent,  and  to  repair  to  him  at  his 


mesiicos  efferatus,ad  unum  aliquem  familiarem  ardenter  affectus, 
quern  summe  colerit,  ditarel,  praferrit,  honorarit.  X.  Scriptoret 
a  Twysden,  1652,  vol.  ii.p.  2531. 

*  Knyghton,  ut  tupra.  Heming,  vol.  i.  p.  248.  Fcedera,  vol. 
iii.  p.  87. 

f  X.  Scriptoret,  p.  2532.    Ryraer,  vol.  iii.  p.  167. 
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Court  near  York.  This  was  considered  as  an  insult 
too  great  to  be  borne.  The  allied  Peers  rushed  to  arms, 
and  marched  against  the  King,  who  in  vain  attempted  to 
protect  his  minion.  The  latter  threw  himself  into  Scar- 
borough Castle;  but  finding  it  destitute  of  provisions, 
he  surrendered  on  terms  of  capitulation  to  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  This  Nobleman,  it  is  believed,  consented  to 
a  secret  violation  of  the  Treaty  on  the  part  of  Lancaster 
and  his  adherents,  who,  carrying  the  Frenchman  to  a 
fortress  in  Warwickshire,  out  off  his  head.* 

Freed  from  the  enthralling  influence  under  which  his 
Government  had  been  hitherto  conducted,  Edward  now 
turned  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland,  where 
Robert  Bruce  the  younger  had  made  considerable  pro- 
gress in  consolidating  his  power.  Having  assembled  a 
formidable  army,  consisting  not  only  of  his  native  sub- 
jects but  also  of  his  vassals  in  France,  and  such  pro- 
fessional soldiers  in  other  parts  of  the  Continent  as  could 
be  induced  to  serve  for  pay,  he  directed  his  course  to- 
wards the  Northern  Marches.  The  Scots,  still  smarting 
under  the  recollection  of  the  injustice  and  losses  which 
they  had  endured  in  the  preceding  reign,  made  the  greatest 
efforts  to  repel  the  threatened  invasion,  or  to  defeat  its 
object.  Bruce,  who  had  profited  by  his  experience  in 
former  wars,  refrained  from  meeting  the  English  in  the 
fiat  country  of  the  Lothians,  where  their  superior  cavalry 
and  men-at-arms  must  have  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
his  raw  levies ;  and  withdrawing  to  the  neighbourhood 
of  the  hilly  district  which  borders  on  the  Highlands,  he 
waited  their  approach  in  the  firm  resolution  to  conquer 
or  perish.  The  Battle  which  ensued  near  Bannockburn 
on  the  24th  June,  1314,  is  memorable  in  the  Annals  of 
Britain,  as  having  proved  the  means  of  keeping  sepa- 
rate, nearly  four  hundred  years  longer,  the  two  King- 
doms, into  which  it  was  at  that  time  divided.  The  skill 
and  determined  spirit  of  the  Scottish  Monarch  more  than 
counterbalanced  all  the  advantages  which  his  antagonist 
possessed  in  discipline  and  numbers  ;  and  Edward,  after 
seeing  his  gallant  bands  slaughtered  or  dispersed,  sought 
safety  in  a  rapid  flight  to  Dunbar,  the  Castle  of  which 
was  still  held  by  one  of  his  officers,  f 

The  subjects  of  Bruce,  who  had  so  narrowly  escaped 
the  fate  of  a  conquered  people,  magnified  very  naturally 
the  consequences  of  their  success  in  the  field  of  Ban- 
nockburn; and  their  descendants  at  the  present  day  are 
wont  not  only  to  ascribe  the  renewed  independence  of 
their  Nation  to  the  same  decisive  conflict,  but  also  to 
express  their  thankfulness  for  not  having  been  united  by 
force  of  arms  with  the  more  civilized  Kingdom  which 
invaded  them.  Allowing  all  that  is  due  to  the  love  of 
Freedom,  the  sober  politician  will  still  doubt,  as  the 
Scots  would  have  much  sooner  arrived  at  wealth,  happi- 
ness, and  refinement,  whether  it  would  not  have  proved 
a  blessing  to  them,  had  the  scheme  of  the  first  Edward 
been  realized,  and  the  whole  Island  been  placed  under 
one  sceptre  at  the  close  of  the  XHIth  Century.  They 
would  have  escaped  the  miseries  which  marked  the  un- 
happy line  of  the  Stuarts,  and  the  frightful  anarchy 


*  Brady,  Appendix,  No.  50.  Walsingham,  p.  95.  Knyghton, 
in  X.  Scriptor.  His  words  are,  Tandem  apud  Baneressiche  juxta 
Warewycum  decapitant  et  occidunt. 

Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  281.  The  Monkish  annalist  thus  describes 
the  Northern  campaign.  Cito  postmodum  adivit  Rex  Scoliam 
pompatice  cum  multa  supellectili ;  sed  apud  Stryvelin  turpiter  cum 
sui$  dtvictus  est  die  natalit  Sancti  Johannis,  occisis  aut  captis  nobi- 
libut,  amissis  thesauris,  residuique,  projectis  armis,  tol&  sibi  fuga 
oonsuluerunt. 


which  prevailed  both  before  and  after  the  Union  of  the 
Crowns.  Besides,  from  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  down- 
wards, the  independence  of  Scotland  was  merely  nomi- 
nal. Elizabeth  governed  it  with  a  strong  hand  during 
the  troubled  days  of  Mary  and  the  minority  of  James; 
and,  at  one  period,  it  was  the  theatre  on  which  the  French 
and  English  sought  to  determine  their  National  quarrels, 
and  where  each  in  turn  sacrificed  to  the  interests  of  the 
natives.  A  consolidation  of  the  two  British  King- 
doms in  the  time  of  Edward  would  have  produced  a 
uniformity  in  Laws,  Religion,  and  Manners,  which  could 
hardly  be  expected  at  a  more  advanced  period,  when  the 
institutions  of  both  Countries  had  been  founded  on  the 
basis  of  long  usage  and  authority.  The  progress  of 
knowledge,  however,  produces  a  gradual  approximation 
in  modes  and  habits,  and  even  in  jurisprudence ;  while  in 
regard  to  political  rights  there  is  no  longer  any  dis- 
tinction.* 

His  reverses  in  Scotland  tended  not  a  little  to  increase 
the  odium  with  which  the  insurgent  Barons  had  endea- 
voured to  load  their  Sovereign.  Those  ambitious  Nobles, 
availing  themselves  of  his  depressed  condition,  insisted 
upon  a  renewal  of  the  "  Ordinances,"  of  which  he  had 
contrived  to  evade  the  execution.  The  Earl  of  Lancaster 
assumed  the  actual  government  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and 
either  from  design,  or  owing  to  the  superior  talents  of  the 
Scottish  Prince,  who  had  crossed  the  borders  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  allowed  affairs  to  become  more  and  more 
perplexed.  Bruce  gained  several  advantages  over  the 
troops  appointed  to  guard  the  Northern  Marches,  and 
had  even  advanced  as  far  as  the  gates  of  York ;  a  cir- 
cumstance which  could  not  fail  to  incense  the  people 
against  their  ruler,  who  allowed  an  enemy,  whom  they 
had  lately  contemned,  to  insult  with  impunity  a  third 
part  of  the  Kingdom.f 

Destitute  of  confidence  in  himself,  Edward,  it  should 
seem,  found  it  necessary  to  repose  on  the  ability  or 
attachment  of  others.  The  place  of  Gavestcn  was 
accordingly  supplied  by  a  young  Englishman  named 
Hugh  le  Desptnser,  whose  family,  descended  from  the 
Steward  of  the  Conqueror,  had  been  ennobled  in  a  late 
reign.  Like  the  former  Favourite,  he  is  said  to  have  been 
deficient  in  prudence  and  moderation,  and  to  have 
thereby  provoked  the  animosity  of  the  vindictive  Lan- 
caster. Recourse  was  immediately  had  to  arms,  in 
which  the  confederated  Chiefs  so  far  prevailed  as  to  com- 
pel the  King  to  banish  his  friend,  and  the  old  Baron 
his  father,  who  was  accused  of  no  other  crime  besides 
that  of  being  parent  to  a  Royal  minion.  In  this  enter- 
prise, a  prominent  part  was  acted  by  the  Mortimers, 
Wardens  of  the  Welsh  Marches,  one  of  whom  soon 
afterwards  became  celebrated  as  the  paramour  of  the 
Queen.  Indeed,  her  Majesty  is  suspected  to  have  lent 
her  countenance  to  the  more  active  of  those  who  dis- 
turbed the  tranquillity  of  her  husband's  reign,  having 
been  alienated  from  him  by  his  indifference  to  her  per- 
sonal charms,  as  well  as  by  his  injudicious  choice  of 
private  counsellors."}: 

But  the  partisans  of  Lancaster,  having  carried  their 
insolence  and  revenge  to  an  inordinate  height,  soon  wit- 


*  History  of  Scotland,  by  P.  J.  Tytler,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

f  Brady,  vol.  ii.  p.  122. 

}  Dugdale,  Baron,  vol.  i.  p.  389.  Walsingham,  p.  1 13.  Knyghton, 
in  X.  Scriptor.   vol.   ii.   p.    25—39.      Rex  Edwardut  contra   con 
mum  votum,    Magnatum    duos   foverat  Ditpentatoret,    Hugonfm 
patrem,  et  Hugonem  filium. 
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nessed  a  powerful  reaction  in  behalf  of  the  King.  At 
the  head  of  some  troops,  which  he  had  hastily  called 
together,  he  hurried  to  the  borders  of  Wares,  and  in- 
flicted a  signal  punishment  on  several  of  the  disaffected 
leaders,  who,  unaware  of  his  design,  could  make  no  pre- 
parations to  oppose  him.  The  rebels  in  the  Northern 
Counties  immediately  recruited  their  ranks,  and  showed 
a  determination  to  dispute  the  progress  of  Edward,  who 
announced  his  intention  to  advance  against  the  Scots. 
The  Earl  of  Lancaster  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  their  levies.  A  battle  took  place  at  Boroughbridge, 
in  which  the  confederates  were  entirely  defeated,  Lord 
Hereford  was  killed,  and  the  General  himself  taken  pri- 
soner. This  last  was  soon  afterwards  led  to  execution, 
and  beheaded  near  Pomfret,  one  of  his  own  Castles,  amid 
circumstances  of  insult  and  contumely,  which,  it  was 
thought,  were  intended  to  revenge  the  murder  of  Gaves- 
ton,  who  unquestionably  perished  a  victim  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Earl.  In  Lancaster  fell  the  most  powerful  subject 
in  England  ;  but,  as  his  patriotism  was  ever  subservient 
to  his  ambition,  he  has  not  escaped  the  charge  of  occa- 
sionally sacrificing  to  selfish  views  the  best  interests  of 
his  Country.* 

The  King  did  not  pursue  the  claims  of  justice  be- 
yond the  bounds  of  Law,  or  even  of  expediency,  but  he 
permitted  young  Despenser  to  enrich  himself  on  t!ie 
estates  of  the  attainted  Nobles,  and  thereby  to  augment 
the  hatred  and  envy  with  which  his  character  was  already 
viewed.  Nor  did  Edward  in  any  degree  retrieve  his 
reputation  by  a  new  attempt  to  conquer  the  Scots.  He 
entered  their  Country  again  with  a  large  army ;  but 
possessing  none  of  the  talents  of  a  great  soldier,  he  failed 
to  make  any  impression  upon  a  people  who  had  already 
learned  to  despise  him  ;  and,  accordingly,  after  having 
wasted  his  resources,  and  lost  many  of  his  gallant 
followers,  he  withdrew  his  forces  in  disgrace  from  a 
fruitless  contest. 

The  death  of  the  King  of  France,  to  whorn.he  did 
homage  for  his  possessions  in  that  Country,  introduced 
some  perplexity  into  their  relations  as  Liege  Lord  and 
Vassal.  To  adjust  the  differences  which  were  thus 
created,  Isabella  his  Queen  repaired  to  her  native 
Court,  where  she  acted  the  part  of  a  successful  diploma- 
tist. But,  unfortunately  for  her  own  reputation,  as  well 
as  for  the  interests  of  her  husband,  she  had  allowed 
herself  to  enter  into  the  views  of  those  who  wished  to 
deprive  the  Spensers  of  their  power  and  vast  domains. 
Meeting  at  Paris  the  Leaders  of  the  faction  which  had 
been  overthrown  at  Boroughbridge,  she  listened  to  their 
complaints,  and  even  to  their  plans  of  revenge.  Roger 
de  Mortimer,  in  particular,  revived  his  undue  ascen- 
dency over  her  principles,  and  induced  her  to  concur  in 
a  scheme  which  had  for  its  object  the  deposition,  and 
perhaps  the  murder,  of  his  Sovereign.t 

To  obviate  some  Feudal  difficulties,  it  was  proposed 
that  Edward  should  resign  the  government  of  Guienne 
to  his  son,  now  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  that  the  Prince 
should  perform  in  the  French  Capital  the  acknowledg- 
ment which  his  father  owed  for  his  foreign  dominions. 
No  sooner  had  Isabella  obtained  custody  of  the  heir  of  the 
English  Throne  than  the  treason  suggested  by  Mortimer 
seemed  mature.  An  active  correspondence  was  begun 
with  the  diaffected  party  at  home,  to  which,  it  is  conjec- 


*  Rymer,  vol.  iii.  p.  953.    Tyrell,  vol  ii.  p.  291. 
t  Feet/era,  vol.  iv.  p.  74. 


t'ired,  her  brother,  the  new  King  of  France,  yielded  his 
consent;  and,  in  a  short  lime,  the  spirit  of  insurrection  was 
roused,  and  assumed  a  bolder  aspect  than  at  any  former 
period.  Having  raised  in  the  Low  Countries  three  or  four 
thousand  men,  Isabella  em  barked  for  the  opposite  coast, 
and  landed  in  Suffolk,  where  she  was  instantly  joined  by 
a  large  body  of  malecontents.  Edward,  after  in  vain 
appealing  to  the  loyalty  of  his  people,  found  that  his 
only  recourse  was  in  flight ;  but  being  pursued  hotly  by 
his  enemies,  he  was  taken  prisoner  in  Wales,  and 
afterwards  conveyed  by.  the  Earl  of  Leicester,  as  a  cap- 
live,  to  the  Castle  of  Kenilworth.  Many  of  his  adherents 
were  put  to  death  with  circumstances  of  the  greatest 
atrocity ;  among  whom  may  be  numbered  the  two 
Spensers,  father  and  son,  who  were  executed  without 
even  the  semblance  of  a  legal  trial.* 

Nothing  was  now  wauling  to  complete  the  nefarious 
design  of  Mortimer  anil  Isabella  but  the  formal  dethrone- 
ment of  their  unhappy  victim  ;  an  object  which  was  soon 
accomplished  by  an  obsequious  Parliament,  intimidated 
by  the  fury  of  the  populace.  The  pretext  for  this  violent 
measure  was  a  charge  of  incapacity,  founded  upon  a 
review  of  his  government  at  home  and  abroad.  His 
defeat  in  Scotland  and  his  losses  in  France  were  recited 
as  proofs  of  his  unlit  ness  to  sway  the  sceptre  of  a  war- 
like people,  to  whom  the  fortune  of  battle  had  usually 
been  propitious:  but  no  positive  crime  was  alleged 
against  him  ;  no  personal  injustice  ;  no  violation  of  law. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  was  raised  to  the  Throne,  after  a 
resignation  had  been  extorted  from  his  father  by  terrors 
which  threatened  his  life.  Nor  did  the  unfortunate  Mo- 
narch long  survive  his  deposition  from  the  Royal  dignity, 
but  was  murdered  in  Berkeley  Castle  about  eight  months 
after  he  had  descended  to  the  rank  of  a  private  indi- 
vidual.f  The  manner  of  his  death  was  revolting  in  the 
extreme ;  that  catastrophe  having  been  effected  by  the 
introduction  into  his  bowels  of  an  iron  rod  raised  to  a 
red  heat.  Mortimer,  who  observed  the  impression  made 
on  the  public  mind  by  the  odious  conduct  of  the  Queen, 
whose  intimacy  with  him  set  all  decency  at  defiance, 
dreaded  a  restoration  of  the  deposed  Sovereign,  and  the 
ruin  and  disgrace  which  must  have  followed  it.  He 
therefore  instigated  two  individuals,  Maltravers  and 
Gournay,  whose  minds  were  accessible  to  the  lowest 
motives,  and  whose  hands  did  not  refuse  to  perform  the 
foulest  deeds,  to  deliver  him  from  his  apprehensions  by 
assassinating  Edward  of  Caernarvon. 

The  reign  of  Edward  II.  witnessed  the  abolition  of  the 
Order  of  the  Knights  Templars,  who  by  their  arrogance 
had  incurred  the  hatred  both  of  the  Civil  and  Ecclesias- 
tical authorities.  This  institution,  which  took  place 
while  Jerusalem  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Christians,  was 
meant  to  secure  the  protection  of  Pilgrims,  who  repaired 
to  the  Holy  City  for  pious  purposes ;  and  as  their  ser- 
vices proved  extremely  important,  money  and  lands 
were  bestowed  upon  them  by  the  faithful,  who  were 
desirous  that  access  to  the  sacred  shrines  should  be 
ever  unattended  with  personal  danger.  At  a  later 
period,  indolence  and  luxury  corrupted  their  ranks ;  and 

*  Walsinghara,  p.  123. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  i.  p.  650.  "  I.  William  Trussell,"  said  the  speaker, 
"  on  behalf  of  the  whole  people  of  Knglan.l,  and  authorized  by  the 
Parliament,  do  hereby  withdraw  the  fealty  and  homage  sworn  to 
you.  I  no  longer  am  bound  in  faith  to  you,  and  I  deprive  you  of 
all  Royal  power  and  dignity.  We  claim  and  hold  nothing  from 
you  as  King ;  and  in  all  time  to  come  declare  you  to  be  a  i 
private  person." 
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History,  as  their  presence  in  Palestine  had  ceased  to  be  necessary  , 
reports  extremely  prejuclical  to  their  reputation  were  un  - 
versally  circulated.  A  feeling  agtiinst  them  prevailed  in 
France,  to  such  an  extent  that  the  Pope  deemed  it  expedient 
to  interfere,  so  far  at  least  as  to  demand  that  the  Knights 
should  be  brought  to  trial,  and,  if  found  guilty,  punished 
according  to  their  deserts.  In  the  year  1308,  an  order 
was  issued  for  their  apprehension  on  the  same  day 
throughout  England  and  Ireland,  and  their  committal  to 
prison  ;  but,  though  a  minute  and  very  protracted  inves- 
tigation followed,  it  did  not  appear  that  the  charges  in 
regard  to  the  members  resident  in  the  dominions  of 
Edward  were  well  founded.  The  fraternity,  however, 
was  suppressed,  and  their  funds  bestowed  upon  the 
Knights  Hospitallers,  who  had  not  given  so  much  cause 
of  offence.* 

Accessionof  Edward  III.,  who  ascended  the  throne  in  the  fifteenth 
Udwardlll.  year  Of  his  agCj  Was  merely  a  nominal  Sovereign,  as  the 
A-  D-  real  power  was  in  the  hands  of  his  mother  and  Mor- 
1327.  timer.  A  Council  was  indeed  appointed  by  Parliament, 
consisting  of  five  Prelates  and  seven  Noblemen  ;  but  the 
ambitious  spirit  of  the  Welsh  Chieftain  was  impatient  of 
such  control,  and  boldly  assumed  the  direction  of  affairs, 
as  the  partner  of  Isabella.  The  insurgent  Barons  felt 
that  they  had  expended  their  treason  in  vain,  and  that 
they  had  received  a  master  in  the  person  of  an  accom- 
plice. The  Princes  of  the  blood,  more  especially  the 
Earls  of  Kent,  Norfolk,  and  Lancaster,  were  deeply  mor- 
tified at  the  result  of  their  measures  ;  lamented  the  stain 
inflicted  on  the  Royal  family  by  the  conduct  of  the 
Queen,  who  had  entirely  withdrawn  her  confidence  from 
them  ;  and  resolved  to  precipitate  the  aspiring  para- 
mour from  the  authority  which  he  had  so  disgracefully 
attained. 

Marches  An  invasion  of  the  Northern   Counties  by  the  Scots 

against  the  directed  public  attention  for  a  time  to  the  progress 
of  military  events.  The  young  King,  glowing  with 
martial  ardour,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  large 
force,  and  proceeded  in  search  of  the  marauders,  who 
had  already  laid  waste  an  extensive  range  of  country. 
But  the  object  of  the  invaders,  as  it  was  confined  en- 
tirely to  plunder  and  devastation,  did  not  permit  them 
to  engage  in  battle,  except  on  terms  which  promised  a 
certain  advantage.  The  eager  desire  for  distinction 
which  animated  the  breast  of  Edward  was  constantly 
disappointed  by  the  motions  of  an  enemy,  who  swept 
over  his  Provinces  like  a  horde  of  Tartars,  and  whose 
presence  was  indicated  only  by  the  smoke  and  flames 
which  marked  their  destructive  course.  He  offered  a 
hundred  a  year  to  the  man  who  should  inform  him 
where  the  Scots  were  encamped,  while  a  few  nights 
afterwards  he  found  them  in  his  own  lines,  and  assailing 
the  Royal  tent.  He  made  a  valiant  defence  against 
Douglas,  who  conducted  the  attack  ;  and  aided  by  the 
darkness,  as  well  as  by  the  devoted  bravery  of  two  of 
his  attendants,  who  sacrificed  their  lives  for  him,  he 
effected  his  escape.  f 

Mortimer,  aware  of  the  hatred  to  which  he  was  ex- 
posed, and  of  the  danger  with  which  his  power  was 
threatened,  resolved  to  strengthen  his  interests  by  con- 
ciliating the  friendship  of  foreign  Nations.  With  this 
view  he  made  peace  with  the  King  of  Scots,  acknow- 


*  Knyghton,  inter  X.  Scriptores,  vol.  ii.  p.  2531.  Capti 
tunt  omnes  fratr*es  de  Militia  Templi,  et  incarcerate  universaliter. 

f  Froissart,  book  iv.  c.  19.  Knyghton,  p.  2552  ;  Occisis  capel- 
lano  suo  atque  camcrario,  vix  ipse  cum  magnA.  difflculiate  evasit, 
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ledged  him  as  independent  Sovereign  of  that  People.   Annals  ot 
and  relinquished  all   the  claims  for  homage  which  had    England, 
been   resolutely  maintained  by  Edward  I.     He  further 
stipulated  a  marriage  between  Jane,  a  daughter  of  the 
late  Monarch,  and  David,  the  son  and    heir  of  Bruce. 
For  these  concessions  to  the  Northern  Prince,  the  sum  of 
thirty  thousand  marks  was  received;  but  although  the  con- 
ditions of  the  Treaty  were   formally  ratified   by  Par- 
liament,   they  did  not  fail  to  create  great  dissatisfaction  Conj 
throughout  the  Nation,  and  to  increase  the  odium  with 
which  Mortimer  was  now  every  where  regarded.* 

To  dissolve  the  League  from  which  he  had  most  to  Earl  ot- 
apprehend,  this  unscrupulous  Chief  resolved  to  aim  a  Kent  exe- 
blow  at  the  life  of  the  Earl  of  Kent,  the  uncle  of  his  cuted. 
Sovereign.     A  report  was  industriously  circulated  that      *•  D, 
Edward  II.  was  still  alive,  which  drew  from  his  brother,      1329. 
who  now  saw  reason  to  repent  the  steps  he  had  taken 
against  him,  a  Letter  revealing  his  secret  thoughts  and 
intention.     This  communication  was  conveyed  to  Mor- 
timer, who  founded  on  it  a  charge  of  High  Treason, 
and  obtained  the  sentence  of  Parliament,  condemning  the 
accused  to  suffer  death.  This  successful  stroke  emboldened 
him  to  undertake  measures  of  similar  severity  against 
some  of  the  other  Nobles  whom  he  knew  to  be  hostile  to 
his  pretensions.     Lancaster,  who  had  been  raised  from 
the  rank  of  Earl  of  Leicester,  was  thrown  into  prison ; 
not  a  few,  including  certain  Prelates,  were  subjected  to 
large  fines ;  estates  were  seized  and   converted  to  the 
purposes  of    oppression ;    and    menaces   were    uttered 
which  seemed  to  expose  to  imminent   hazard  the  first 
families  in  the  Kingdom. f 

The  usual  remedy  for  such  evils  in  those  turbulent, 
unsettled  times  presented  itself  to  the  minds  of  several 
individuals  who  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  young 
Edward,  and  who  began  to  tremble  for  the  safety  of  his 
person  and  Government.  It  is  not  known  to  what 
extent  he  himself  was  privy  to  the  design  which  was  soon 
formed  for  liberating  him  from  the  control  which  had 
now  become  at  once  irksome  and  disgraceful.  At  all 
events,  it  was  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  a  meeting 
of  Parliament,  about  to  be  holden  at  Nottingham,  at 
which  the  Queen  and  Mortimer  were  expected  to  be 
present.  Surrounded  with  guards,  this  guilty  couple 
used  every  precaution  against  the  machinations  which 
they  had  but  too  much  reason  to  suspect.  They  occu- 
pied the  Castle,  the  gates  of  which  were  carefully  locked 
every  night,  and  the  keys  deposited  in  their  own  hands  ; 
but  there  was  a  subterraneous  passage  which  they  had 
not  the  means  of  guarding,  through  which  the  con- 
spirators found  admission,  and  surprised  them  at  mid- 
night in  circumstances  when  no  resistance  could  be 
attempted.  Conducted  a  prisoner  to  London,  Roger  de  Mortimer 
Mortimer  was  accused  of  various  crimes,  as  well  against  condemned 
the  public  rights  as  against  individuals,  whom  he  had 
ensnared  and  deprived  of  life.  The  assassination  of 
the  late  King  was  laid  to  his  charge,  as  well  as  the  un- 
just sentence  recently  executed  upon  the  Earl  of  Kent. 
He  was  accordingly  found  guilty,  though  rather  on 
common  report  than  from  an  examination  of  legal 
evidence,  and  hanged  on  a  gallows  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  Capital.  Isabella,  whatever  might  be  the 
presumptions  against  her,  was  not  tried;  but  was  com- 
pelled to  retire  to  a  private  residence,  where,  on  a  reduced 


*  Ypod.  Neust.  p.  510. 

f  Knyghton,  p.  2555.    Heming,  p.  271, 
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income,  she  spent  the  remainder  of  her  days,  without 
ever  again  acquiring  the  slightest  share  of  political 
authority.* 

Edward,  whose  temper  was  peculiarly  open  to  the 
impressions  of  military  lame,  and  who  had  not  forgotten 
his  abortive  efforts  against  the  Scots  HI  his  first  cam- 
paign, readily  listened  to  certain  reasons  urged  by  some 
of  his  Barons  for  renewing  war  in  that  quarter.  It  is 
true  that  a  Treaty,  involving  a  considerable  penalty, 
bound  him  to  preserve  peace  with  his  Northern  neigh- 
bours ;  but  it  Was  alleged,  that  the  main  conditions  on 
which  the  stipulation  was  founded,  had  not  been  fulfilled 
by  the  son  of  Robert  Bruce.  The  English  Nobles 
complained  that  the  estates  Northward  of  the  Tweed, 
which  had  belonged  to  their  families,  were  not  delivered 
to  them  upon  the  conclusion  of  hostilities,  although,  the 
Scots  were  admitted  to  the  possession  of  such  as  they  could 
claim  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  same  river.  But,  per- 
haps, these  were  mere  pretexts  for  the  revival  of  that 
claim,  so  long  contested  between  the  two  Countries, 
which  respected  the  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
which  was  relinquished  by  Mortimer  for  thirty  thousand 

marks.t 

To  accomplish  the  objects  which  Edward  had  in 
view,  he  acceded  to  the  pretensions  of  Balliol,  the  son  of 
that  competitor  who  had  gained  the  Crown  when  it  was 
refused  to  the  elder  Bruce.  He  allowed  him  to  raise 
forces  in  England,  and  even  connived  at  the  proceedings 
of  such  of  the  Barons  as  were  disposed  to  take  part  in 
the  expedition  against  David  the  young  King  of  Scots, 
his  own  brother-in-law.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  was 
a  small  army  collected,  than  Balliol  proceeded  North- 
ward to  assert  his  claim  in  the  field  of  battle  ;  and  being 
met  by  only  a  tumultuous  host  under  the  command 
of  the  Regent  Marr,  whose  genius  was  not  superior  to 
the  discipline  of  his  followers,  he  gained  an  easy  victory, 
and  soon  found  himself  master  of  nearly  all  the  Low- 
land Counties.  Balliol  was  crowned  at  Scone  in  Septem- 
ber, 1332,  upon  which  event  the  successor  of  the  renowned 
Bruce  removed  into  France,  accompanied  by  his  affi- 
anced Queen,  the  sister  of  the  English  Monarch.  J 

But  the  Scots,  aware  of  the  terms  on  which  their  new 
ruler  had  ascended  the  throne,  were  resolved  that  he 
should  not  enjoy  it  in  tranquillity.  A  few  months  after 
he  had  seized  a  sceptre  which  required  a  much  firmer 
hand  to  wield  it  with  effect,  he  was  attacked  by  a  party 
of  the  opposite  faction,  saw  his  brother  slain  in  the  tur- 
moil, and  was  himself  chased  across  the  border  in  a 
wretched  plight.  Edward  now  determined  to  throw  off 
the  mask,  and  openly  to  avow  the  cause  of  Balliol,  who, 
in  return  for  this  aid,  had  offered  to  acknowledge  his  supe- 
riority, to  renew  the  homage  for  his  Crown,  and  to 
espouse  the  Princess  Jane,  who  as  yet  was  only  be- 
trothed to  David  Bruce.  An  army  was,  accordingly, 
sent  to  compel  the  refractory  Scots  to  submit  to  a  fo- 
reign master ;  and  the  Battle  of  Halidown-hill,  where 
their  troops,  under  Lord  Douglas,  were  completely 
routed,  removed  all  obstacles  to  his  ambitious  project. 
Balliol  was  acknowledged  King  by  a  Parliament  which 
met  at  Edinburgh  ;  the  dependence  of  the  Northern 
Throne  was  again  confessed  ;  many  of  the  Nobles  swore 


*  Avesbury,  p.  9.  Knyghton,  p.  2556.  Cotton's  Abridgement, 
p.  10. 

t  Cotton's  Abridgement,  p.  13.  Knyghton,  p.  2561.  Heming, 
P.  273.  Walsingham,  p.  131. 

J  Knyghton,  p.  2563.    Heming,  p.  275. 
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fealty  to  Edward  ;  and  the  principal  places  of  strength   Annals  <>f 
were  delivered  into  his  hands.*  Eng.au. l. 

Regarded  as  the  tool  of  England,  and  invested  with 
sovereign  power  by  means  so  mortifying  to  their  national 
pride,  the  new  Monarch  did  not  obtain  a  cordial  obe- 
dience from  his  Scottish  subjects.  On  the  contrary, 
they  embraced  the  first  opportunity  to  renew  their  allegi- 
ance to  Bruce ;  formed  themselves  into  bands  well  fitted 
for  desultory  warfare ;  and  gradually  recovered  most  ScotTnse 
of  the  garrisons  which  had  been  yielded  to  the  conquer-  against 
ors.  Pressed  on  all  hands,  Balliol  was  compelled  to  Balliol 
apply  once  more  to  Edward  for  assistance;  who,  inhe-  again 
riting  in  this  respect  the  policy  of  his  grandfather,  felt 
no  reluctance  to  expend  his  treasures  on  the  reduction 
of  Scotland.  Fresh  levies  were  made  and  equipped  for 
another  Northern  campaign.  Hostilities  were  resumed 
on  both  sides  with  a  more  inveterate  dislike  than  ever  ; 
but,  on  this  occasion,  the  partisans  of  Bruce,  instructed 
by  experience,  avoided  a  general  action,  and  contented 
themselves  with  the  attack  of  posts  and  detachments,  in 
which  success  might  be  important,  while  the  risk  of  loss 
was  trifling.  Acquainted  with  the  most  intricate  paths 
through  mountainous  districts  and  marshy  plains,  the 
light-armed  peasantry  were  ever  ready  to  assail  with 
unexpected  fury  the  more  regular  troops  who  were  sent 
against  them ;  and  accordingly,  though  the  invaders 
found  no  enemy  in  the  field  able  to  dispute  their  pro- 
gress, they  could  not  command  any  part  of  the  country 
but  that  which  they  actually  covered  with  their  camps.f 

The  Scots  were  encouraged  to  persevere  in  this  un-  Edward's 
equal  contest  by  the  knowledge  which  they  possessed  claims  to 
that  the  attention  of  the  English  King  would  soon  be  *h«  Crown 
drawn  to  the  determination  of  a  question  much  more  ° 
interesting  to  him  than  even  the  affairs  of  Balliol.    The 
death  of  the  French  Monarch  without  a  direct  heir,  ren- 
dered his  Crown  an  object  of  dispute  between  Edward, 
who  was  his  grandson  by  his  daughter  Isabella,  and 
Philip  of  Valois,  who  was  his  nephew,  or  the  son  of  his 
brother.     The  point  at  issue  turned  on  that  principle  of 
the  reputed  Constitutional  law  of  the  Franks  which  pre- 
vents a  female  from  occupying  the  Throne,  and  which  on 
this  occasion  was  interpreted  by  the  friends  of  the  latter 
Prince  to  imply,  that  the  Throne  could  not  be  inherited 
through  a  woman.     Those  who  supported  the  claims  of 
the  King  of  England  maintained  that,  though  a  female, 
owing  to  the  inferiority  of  her  sex,  was  herself  excluded 
from  governing,  this  incapacity  did  not  disqualify  her 
for  transmitting  the  right  of  inheritance  to  a  male  de- 
scendant.    It  is  true  that  no  woman  had  reigned  since 
the  invasion  of  Clovis,  but  it  was  equally  clear,  that  no 
regular  order  of  succession  was  yet  established  ;  and,  at 
all  events,  the  open   usurpations  of  Pepin  and  Hugh 
Capet  were  greater  breaches  of  the  hereditary  principle 
than  a  pretension  to  the  Crown  by  a  Prince  through  a 
daughter  of  France,  whose  legitimacy  was  not  disputed. 
But  arguments,  derived  from  Reason  and  grounds  of 
Law,  were  of  no  avail  in  a  case  to  which   no  distinct 
precedent  could  apply,  and  of  which  the  import  was 
about  to  be  determined  by  the  sword.     A  long,  event- 
ful, and  bloody  war  ensued,  the  course  of  which  we 
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*  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  590. 

t  Heming,  vol.  ii.  p.  275.  Knyghton,  p.  2564.  Another  cir- 
cumstance which  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  Scots,  was  the 
dismemberment  of  their  Country  ;  all  the  South-Eastern  Counties 
being  ceded  by  Parliament,  and  annexed  to  the  English  Monarchy 
for  ever.  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  p.  6 14. 
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have  elsewhere  described,  and  we  therefore  revert  once 
more  to  our  domestic  history. 

The  exertions  of  the  King  in  France  and  Scotland 
were  necessarily  attended  with  a  great  expenditure  ;  and, 
as  Commerce  was  still  in  a  very  imperfect  condition, 
there  were  considerable  difficulties  to  be  encountered, 
not  only  in  raising  money,  but  also  in  remitting  it  to 
foreign  Countries.  The  Parliament  had  voted  to  Ed- 
ward twenty  thousand  sacks  of  wool ;  but  such  a  supply 
could  neither  be  collected  nor  rendered  available,  with- 
out incurring  a  very  inconvenient  delay  ;  during  which 
the  debts  of  the  Monarch  had  increased  to  a  great 
amount.  This  circumstance  may  alone  account  for  the 
bad  humour  in  which  he  returned  to  his  native  Country, 
and  the  harshness  with  which  he  treated  some  of  his 
principal  Officers  of  State,  whose  remissness  or  want  of 
accuracy  he  thought  himself  bound  to  punish.  He  like- 
wise involved  himself  with  the  Clergy,  in  whose  disposi- 
tions towards  him  he  found  very  little  to  praise.  Even 
the  great  Body  of  the  people,  who  could  not  sympathize 
with  his  romantic  ambition,  and  who  felt  the  pressure 
which  always  attends  a  protracted  War,  were  disposed 
to  murmur  at  his  demands  upon  their  industry  and  the 
flower  of  their  youth,  so  profusely  spent  in  his  foreign 
expeditions. 

An  attempt  was  made  to  take  advantage  of  his  neces- 
sities, and  to  restrict,  by  Parliamentary  Statute,  some  of 
those  parts  of  the  Royal  prerogative  which  were  found 
most  inconsistent  with  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty.  The 
Nobles  did  not  conceal  their  conviction,  that  the  Great 
Charter  had  been  violated  in  several  essential  points,  to 
the  serious  loss  of  his  Majesty's  subjects ;  that  goods  had 
been  seized,  and  freemen  imprisoned  without  due  course 
of  law ;  and  that,  therefore,  the  privileges  conceded  by 
King  John  ought  to  be  confirmed  anew,  and  made 
the  rule  of  practical  government  throughout  all  the 
branches  of  the  State.  It  was  remarked,  in  particular, 
that  Peers  had  been  arrested,  deprived  of  their  estates, 
thrown  into  prison,  and  even  put  to  death  without  a 
legal  trial ;  they  therefore  enacted  that  such  violent  and 
irregular  proceedings  should  thenceforth  cease,  and  that 
none  of  their  number  should  be  punished,  but  in  virtue 
of  the  sentence  of  his  equals  in  Parliament.  In  other 
respects  also,  they  touched  the  King's  authority  with  a  bold 
hand  ;  insisting  that  he  should  be  obliged  to  consult  his 
Council  before  tilling  any  of  the  great  offices  dependent 
on  the  Crown  ;  that  his  Ministers  should  be  responsible 
to  Parliament  for  their  conduct ;  and  that  an  investiga- 
tion into  their  official  proceedings  should  take  place 
every  year,  on  the  third  day  of  the  Session. 

Edward,  yielding  to  the  necessity  of  his  situation, 
sanctioned  these  enactments  of  the  Peers,  and  in  return 
received  a  liberal  grant  to  defray  his  debts.  But  re- 
garding, at  the  same  time,  the  concessions  he  had  made 
as  the  result  of  an  undutiful  attack  on  the  rights  of  the 
Throne,  and  as  extorted  from  him  under  the  pressure  of 
circumstances,  which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  re- 
sistance, he  is  said  to  have  protested  in  secret  against 
the  hard  conditions  imposed  upon  him  and  to  have  de- 
clared that  he  would  embrace  the  first  opportunity  of 
revoking  all  which  he  had  been  compelled  to  relinquish. 
Nor  did  he  allow  much  time  to  elapse  before  he  proceeded 
to  act  upon  this  uncandid  resolution.  As  soon  as  he 
had  obtained  the  supply  voted  by  the  Barons  and  Bur- 
gesses, he  issued  an  Edict  stating  that,  with  the  advice 
of  his  Council,  he  had  abrogated  and  annulled  the  Sta- 
tute forced  upon  his  acceptance  by  the  Legislature.  A 


future  Parliament  repealed  the  offensive  law,  and  there- 
by relieved  the  Sovereign  from  the  heavy  imputation  of 
substituting  his  own  will  for  the  decisions  of  the  great 
National  Assembly.* 

While  the  War  raged  on  the  Continent  with  various 
success,  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  French  was  at- 
tempted by  David,  King  of  Scots,  who,  in  the  year  1342 
had  been  invited  to  return  to  his  own  Country,  and  oc- 
cupy his  father's  Throne,  now  still  nominally  held  by  Bal- 
liol.  Several  incursions  already  made  by  his  troops  into 
the  Northern  Counties,  were  attended  with  so  much  suc- 
cess, that  he  found  no  difficulty  in  assembling  a  large 
Body  of  men,  who  were,  however,  better  prepared  for 
plundering  the  defenceless  Peasants,  than  for  meeting 
disciplined  soldiers  in  the  field.  His  followers  are  said 
to  have  amounted  to  more  than  thirty  thousand,  of  whom 
about  a  tenth  part  were  regularly  armed  ;  the  rest  being 
supplied  with  such  weapons  as  the  nature  of  their  desul- 
tory warfare  required,  and  the  exhausted  state  of  their 
Country  could  afford.  Entering  Cumberland,  lie  met 
with  little  resistance  from  the  militia  of  the  district,  and 
accordingly  proceeded  in  an  Easte-rn  direction,  till  he 
reached  the  Diocese  of  Durham,  where  he  was  doomed 
to  encounter  a  severe  overthrow. 

Philippa,  the  Queen  of  England,  who  acted  as  guar- 
dian of  the  Kingdom  during  the  absence  of  her  husband, 
had  assembled  a  considerable  force,  with  which  she  ad- 
vanced to  meet  the  invaders.  Eager  in  the  pursuit  of 
booty  and  revenge,  the  Scots  failed  to  watch  the  move- 
ments of  their  more  warlike  enemy,  and  were  taken  by 
surprise,  and  beaten  in  detail.  The  principal  contest 
took  place  at  Nevil's  Cross,  where  the  English  had  pre- 
viously occupied  an  advantageous  position  ;  the  men-at- 
arms,  in  whom  David  reposed  his  chief  confidence,  found 
themselves  entangled  among  fences,  and  fell  an  easy 
prey  to  the  archers,  who  were  stationed  in  front  to  check 
their  advance  ;  and  thus,  before  the  main  Bodies  could 
meet,  most  of  the  Scottish  Knights  had  sunk  to  the 
ground  wounded  or  dead.  The  King,  who  com- 
manded in  the  centre,  soon  saw  that  the  tide  of  battle 
was  turned  againt  him  ;  but  either  ashamed  to  flee,  or 
still  hoping  to  rally  his  scattered  bands,  he  continued  to 
set  an  example  of  resistance  till  he  was  severely  hurt, 
and  taken  prisoner.  He  had  fallen  from  his  horse 
stunned  by  two  wounds,  when  his  person  was  seized  by 
Copland,  a  private  gentleman,  who,  with  the  aid  of 
a  few  friends,  succeeded  in  bearing  him  through  the 
crowd.  He  was  afterwards  conducted  to  London  in 
great  state,  where  he  remained  long  in  honourable  cap- 

tivity.f 

While  the  brilliant  success  which  attended  the  arms 
of  Edward  lighted  up  a  glow  of  festivity  and  congra- 
tulation in  England,  the  Country  was  visited  with  a 
dreadful  calamity  in  the  form  of  a  Pestilence.  This 
frightful  scourge,  which  originated  in  the  Northern 
parts  of  Asia,  passed  over  the  larger  portion  of  Eu- 
rope ;  and  is  computed  to  have  carried  off  nearly  one- 
third  of  the  inhabitants  in  every  Nation  which  it  was 
permitted  by  Divine  Providence  to  attack.  In  London 
alone  the  deaths  are  said  to  have  amounted  to  fifty 
thousand  ;  an  immense  number,  considering  the  small 
population  of  the  Capital  at  that  period.  The  malady 


*  Rymer,  vol.  v.  p.  382.  Edward  acknowledges  his 
tion  in  these  terms:  Ditsimulavimn*  ttcut  oportutt, 
pratlensum  statutum  sigillari  permisimu*  VIA  VIM. 

f  Froissart,  cap.  135,  136.     Knyghton,  p.  2590, 
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extended  even  to  the  brute  creation,  and  the  carcasses 
of  sheep,  oxen,  and  horses  were  seen  scattered  in  the 
fields.  It  was  remarked,  that  the  birds  of  prey  ab- 
stained from  feeding  on  these  corrupted  masses,  warned 
by  an  instinct  to  avoid  the  infection  arising  from 
premature  decay.  The  labours  of  husbandry  were 
suspended  ;  the  Courts  of  justice  were  closed  ;  Parlia- 
ment prorogued  its  sittings  ;  and  the  whole  attention  of 
the  Public  was  confined  to  the  means  of  shunning  the 
approach  of  an  evil  which  no  human  care  could  either 
alleviate  or  remove. 

Upon  the  renewal  of  War  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, the  Scots  were  again  seen  across  the  border,  em- 
ployed in  laying  waste  the  richest  plains  of  Northumber- 
land, and  loading  themselves  with  plunder.  Edward, 
upon  receiving  intelligence  of  this  inroad,  which  at  first 
seemed  to  threaten  serious  consequences,  returned  home 
and  solicited  aid  from  his  Parliament.  A  liberal  subsidy 
being  granted,  he  assumed  the  command  of  his  army  in 
the  North,  and  advanced  to  Berwick,  which  had  been 
surprised  by  the  invaders.  Not  having  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Castle,  and  sensible  that  they  could  not 
stand  their  ground  against  one  of  the  best  Leaders  of  the 
Age,  at  the  head  of  resolute  and  practised  soldiers,  the 
Scots  retreated  towards  the  mountains,  leaving  the  low 
country  at  the  mercy  of  the  incensed  King,  who  pur- 
sued their  footsteps.  To  punish  when  he  could  not 
conquer,  he  gave  orders  that  every  house  and  village 
within  twenty  miles  of  the  sea-coast  should  be  reduced 
to  ashes,  and  that  every  thing  which  could  be  removed 
should  be  taken  away.  On  this  occasion,  he  obtained 
from  Balliol,  who  was  now  advanced  in  years,  the  resig- 
nation of  a  Throne  which  he  had  not  been  allowed  to  oc- 
cupy, except  when  supported  by  the  arms  of  his  power- 
ful ally  ;  a  political  arrangement  which  produced  no 
other  effect,  besides  supplying  Edward  with  a  colour  of 
justice  when  he  treated  his  prisoners  as  rebels,  rather 
than  as  the  subjects  of  an  independent  Country.  The 
sufferings  inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  of  Lothian  were 
long  remembered,  as  the  events  of  the  "  Burnt  Candle- 
mas," and  inflamed  the  marauders  of  the  debatable  land 
in  later  times  to  a  more  ferocious  retaliation,  and  a 
bloodier  revenge.* 

The  Battle  of  Poitiers  added  to  the  fame  of  the  Eng- 
lish arms,  by  the  captivity  of  another  Monarch.  John, 
after  displaying  much  personal  valour,  was  taken 
prisoner  in  the  field.  The  modest  behaviour  of  the 
Black  Prince  on  this  occasion  has  been  highly  extolled, 
though  it  forms  a  striking  contrast  to  his  cruel  revenge 
on  the  inhabitants  of  Limoges,  of  whom  he  slew  three 
thousand  men,  women,  and  children,  merely  because 
they  had  dared  to  defend  their  liberty.  In  the  Spring 
of  the  following  year,  a  Truce,  into  which  he  had  entered 
with  the  Dauphin,  permitted  him  to  return  to  England, 
whither  he  conducted  the  King  of  France. t 

Having  landed  at  Sandwich,  he  proceeded  leisurely 
towards  London,  where  splendid  preparations  were  made 
for  his  reception  ;  which,  though  announced  as  intended 
to  do  honour  to  his  Royal  charge,  who  entered  the 
Capital  together  with  him,  were  really  meant  to  illustrate 
his  triumph  over  a  rival  Nation.  The  citizens  displayed 

*  Avesbury,  p.  235.  Leland's  Collectanea,  vol.  i.  p.  566. 
Knyghton,  p.  2611.  Rex  car  pit  Her  versus  Ednysborg  cum  iii. 
actebus,  et  destruxerunt  patriam  per  viii.  t>-uca*  in  circuitu.  et  suc- 
cenderunt  igni  etjlamma. 

t  Froissart,  book  liv.  cap.  162. 


their  wealth  and  loyalty  in  the  most  ostentatious  man- 
ner. More  than  a  thousand  of  them,  arrayed  in  gaudy 
robes,  and  headed  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  proceeded  under 
the  Colours  of  their  respective  Companies  to  meet  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  Southwark.  The  conqueror  had 
mounted  a  small  horse,  plainly  caparisoned,  while  he 
conferred  upon  the  French  Sovereign  a  beautiful  char- 
ger, distinguished  by  magnificent  trappings.  When  the 
pageant  reached  Westminster  Hall,  in  which  a  sumptu- 
ous entertainment  was  made  ready,  Edward  appeared 
seated  on  his  throne,  surrounded  by  his  Barons  and  the 
Dignitaries  of  the  Church.  He  stepped  forward  to  meet 
the  august  captive,  and  conducted  him  to  the  table  ; 
but  no  degree  of  attention  bestowed  upon  the  strai.ger, 
could  diminish  the  affectionate  regard  with  which  the 
assembled  Nobles  received  the  son  of  their  King,  or  could 
withdraw  the  eyes  of  the  spectators  from  the  hero  whose 
fame  had  already  eclipsed  the  most  brilliant  deeds  of 
his  ancestors.* 

The  honour  of  detaining  two  Crowned  heads  in  the 
Palaces  of  the  Savoy  or  Windsor,  was  dearly  purchased 
at  the  expense  of  their  maintenance,  and  other  appoint- 
ments suitable  to  their  high  rank.  It  therefore  became 
an  object  with  Edward  to  negotiate  a  ransom  with  the  sub- 
jects of  both  Princes  ;  more  especially  as  he  now  clearly 
perceived  that,  though  he  could  gain  battles,  and  lay 
waste  whole  Provinces,  he  could  not  conquer  the  hearts 
of  those  over  whom  he  wished  to  rule,  nor  establish  a 
lasting  Sovereignty  either  in  Scotland  or  France.  But 
he  found  that  the  price  which  he  set  on  the  freedom  of 
the  Monarchs,  was  higher  than  their  respective  Countries 
were  able  or  willing  to  advance.  The  Scots,  in  particu- 
lar, were  poor,  and  regarding  David  as  possessing  neither 
great  talents  nor  good  fortune,  they  were  less  desirous 
for  his  restoration  ;  and  accordingly,  it  was  not  until  six 
years  had  been  spent  in  adjusting  the  terms  of  the  Treaty, 
that  they  consented  to  pay  a  hundred  thousand  marks 
in  annual  instalments.  He  resumed  his  sceptre  in  the 
close  of  the  year  1357  ;  having  profited  so  far  by  his  re- 
sidence in  the  South,  that,  instead  of  renewing  a  hope- 
less and  destructive  war,  he  spent  the  remaining  years 
of  his  reign  in  peace,  and  even  made  several  efforts 
to  establish  a  federal  union  between  the  two  King- 

doms.t 

There  was  still  greater  difficulty  in  accomplishing  the 
redemption  pf  John,  though  the  Pope  lent  his  aid  in 
forming  the  basis  of  an  arrangement  between  the  con- 
tracting Powers.  Edward,  besides  demanding  an  enor- 
mous sum  for  the  ransom  of  the  other  prisoners  of  rank, 
required,  as  a  compensation  for  renouncing  his  claim  to 
the  Crown  of  France,  the  entire  possession  of  all  the 
Provinces  in  that  Country  which  had  belonged  to  his 
ancestors,  to  be  holden  by  him  without  the  usual  ac- 
knowledgment of  vassalage.  To  such  terms,  though 
the  King  himself  might  have  been  induced  to  accede, 
the  French  people  turned  an  indignant  ear ;  resolving 
rather  to  incur  the  risk  of  a  new  war,  than  to  purchase 
a  temporary  repose  by  sacrificing  the  honour  of  their 
native  land. 


*  Rymer,  vol.  vi.p.  3,45.  Froissart,  book  liv.  cap.  168.  Avesbury, 
p.  252.  Knyghton.  2615,  says,  that  Edward  and  his  prisoner  landed 
at  Plymouth.  Edwardus  Pruicept  Walhce  venit  in  Angliam  ducent 
secutn  Johunem  Regem  Fr annas ;  et  applimit  apud  Phmmoutne 
in  vigilid  Sancti  Johannit  ante  portam  Latinam.  Et  exinde  dttctut 
ett  Londonias  per  medium  civitatem, 

f  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  791  and  426. 
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Nor  did  the  fiery  spirit  of  Edward  allow  long  space 
for  deliberating  on  the  alternative;  but,  crossing  the 
Channel  with  a  large  army,  he  penetrated  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  Kingdom,  attacked  the  city  of  Rheims, 
where  the  Kings  of  France  were  wont  to  be  crowned,  and 
avowed  his  intention  of  having  the  ceremony  performed 
on  his  own  person,  as  Sovereign  by  right  of  conquest. 
An  obstinate  defence  compelled  him  to  raise  the  siege  ; 
but  he  soon  afterwards  appeared  before  the  gates  of 
Paris,  breathing  the  most  furious  menaces  against  the 
citizens,  and  still  maintaining  the  high  pretensions  with 
which  he  began  the  campaign.  The  French,  however, 
adopting  the  policy  of  the  old  Roman  General,  refrained 
from  meeting  him  in  the  field,  and  left  him  to  be  subdued 
by  the  miseries  arising  from  a  wasted  country  and  an  in- 
clement season.  The  failure  of  his  main  design,  accord- 
ingly, induced  him  to  listen  to  proposals  for  peace,  in- 
cluding the  acknowledgment  of  his  claim  to  the  sceptre, 
and  the  liberation  of  King  Jean  ;  and,  in  return  for 
such  concessions,  he  obtained  the  promise  of  three  mil- 
lion crowns  of  gold,  and  the  full  Sovereignty  of  the  dis- 
tricts secured  to  him  by  Treaty.  The  stipulations  were 
ratified  in  the  most  solemn  manner  imaginable  by  the 
two  Monarchs,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Nicholas  at  Calais, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  each  was  sincere  in  his 
promise  to  observe  them.  But  charges  of  insincerity 
were  soon  mutually  urged  between  the  Governments, 
founded  on  circumstances  which  perhaps  neither  could 
altogether  prevent.  The  plighted  conditions  were  not 
fulfilled,  while  new  causes  of  dissension  seemed  to  arise; 
and,  for  these  reasons,  Jean,  who  would  not  allow  any 
political  considerations  to  release  him  from  his  individual 
bond,  returned  to  England,  where  he  died  after  a  short 
residence.* 

During  the  campaign  that  terminated  in  the  Peace  of 
Bretigni,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Southern  shores  of  Eng- 
land were  alarmed  by  the  appearance  of  a  French  fleet, 
which  entered  the  Channel  and  committed  serious  de- 
preciations on  every  species  of  property  within  their 
reach.  The  town  of  Winchelsea  was  taken  and  plun- 
dered under  circumstances  of  such  barbarity,  as  excited 
the  utmost  indignation  and  terror.  Troops  were  col- 
lected for  the  defence  of  the  coast ;  merchant  ships 
were  every  where  seized  for  the  public  service;  and 
men  of  every  profession  made  haste  to  arm  themselves 
for  the  protection  of  their  families,  as  well  as  of  the 
National  honour.  A  fleet  of  eighty  sail,  having  on 
board  fourteen  thousand  soldiers,  was  soon  ready  for 
sea,  which  drove  the  invaders  towards  their  own  ports, 
and  inflicted  upon  their  Countrymen  a  smart  retalia- 
tion.f 

The  reign  ct  Edward  III.  was  so  much  devoted  to 
foreign  wars  and  policy,  that  domestic  occurrences, 
except  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  possess  very  little 
importance.  After  the  accession  of  Charles  V.  to  the 
French  Throne,  the  tide  of  fortune  turned  against  the 
English  arms  ;  and  the  ancient  possessions  of  the  Plan- 
tagenets,  as  well  as  their  more  recent  conquests,  were 
gradually  withdrawn  from  them.  Calais,  with  a  small 
portion  of  territory  in  the  extreme  South,  was  all  that 
remained  as  the  fruits  of  so  many  victories,  achieved  by 
the  King  and  his  gallant  son.  The  bad  health  of  the 
latter  prevented  the  renewal  of  those  gigantic  exertions 
which  were  necessary  to  recover  his  affairs,  and  to  check 


*  Froissart,  book  i,  cap.  211,  212. 
•j-  Rymer,  vol.  vi.  p.  167. 
VOL.  XII. 


Rymer,  wl.vi.  p.  178. 


the  progress  of  his  cautious  adversary.  Various  at- 
tempts were  made,  under  less  able  Generals,  to  regain 
the  advantages  which  had  been  lost;  but  every  effort 
on  the  part  of  Edward,  thwarted  by  accident,  or  by  the 
greater  ability  which  now  directed  the  French  Govern- 
ment, tended  only  to  plunge  him  into  more  perplexing 
difficulties. 

At  length  the  death  of  the  Black  Prince,  and  his 
own  advanced  age,  withdrew  the  attention  of  the  King 
from  Continental  affairs,  to  which  he  contracted  an 
indifference  not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  impetuous 
ardour  of  his  earlier  days.  In  proportion,  too,  as  his 
power  diminished,  and  the  splendour  of  his  reputation 
faded,  the  people  pressed  him  for  concessions  in  favour 
of  liberty.  The  vast  sums  also,  which  he  had  spent  in 
prosecuting  his  designs  against  France,  as  well  as  in 
gratifying  his  Favourites  at  home,  seemed  to  warrant  an 
inquiry  by  the  Parliament  into  the  particulars  of  his 
expenditure.  The  influence  of  Alice  Pierce  or  Perrers 
over  his  affections  and  counsels  was  not  viewed  without 
disgust ;  while  the  authority  confided  by  him  to  his 
third  son,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  encouraged  a  suspicion 
that  he  intended  to  direct  the  succession  of  the  Crown 
towards  the  same  individual,  instead  of  to  young  Richard, 
the  eldest  child  of  the  renowned  Prince  of  Wales.  But 
Edward,  thinking  it  his  duty  to  relieve  the  apprehen- 
sions of  the  Nation  on  this  important  head,  declared, 
in  the  presence  of  Parliament,  his  grandson  heir  and 
successor  to  the  Throne  ;  thereby  removing  all  undue 
hopes  and  fears  from  those  who  desired,  and  from  those 
who  dreaded,  the  accession  of  Lancaster.  A  few  months 
after  this  arrangement  he  died  at  Sheen,  on  the  21st  June, 
1377,  having  lived  sixty-five  and  reigned  fifty  years.* 

If  we  measure  the  character  and  actions  of  this  King 
by  the  only  standard  which  can  be  applied  to  his  Age, 
we  must  admit  that  he  holds  a  distinguished  place  among 
the  Monarchs  of  the  XlVth  Century,  whether  viewed 
as  a  warrior,  a  legislator,  or  a  patron  of  the  Arts.  The 
impression  which  he  made  upon  France,  already  con- 
sidered as  the  rival  and  enemy  of  his  Country,  endeared 
him  to  the  English  People,  who  were  deeply  smitten 
with  the  love  of  military  fame.  His  great  talents  and 
courage  rendered  most  of  his  enterprises  successful ;  and 
although  in  his  latter  days  the  greater  part  of  his  early 
conquests  were  wrested  from  him,  the  lustre  which  sur- 
rounded his  personal  exploits  was  never  dimmed.  Victory 
did  not  desert  his  standards  until  the  failure  of  health 
withdrew  him,  as  well  as  his  accomplished  son,  from  the 
field  of  battle.  Nor  were  his  subjects  insensible  to 
the  great  advantages  which  resulted  from  the  firmness 
and  wisdom  of  his  domestic  administration.  By  employ- 
ing abroad  the  more  active  and  turbulent  spirits,  he  pre- 
served peace  at  home ;  and  by  being  constantly  at  the  head 
of  a  powerful  army,  he  deprived  the  Barons  of  every 
opportunity  to  dispute  the  injunctions  of  his  Government. 
His  popularity,  too,  was  not  a  little  augmented  by  the 
apparently  trivial  circumstance,  that  he  excelled  in  those 
athletic  sports  which  are  always  admired  in  a  rude  Age, 
and  which  at  that  period  were  sedulously  practised  even 
by  persons  of  the  highest  rank.f 

The  authority  of  Parliament,  which  in  all  its  branches 
had  assumed  a  regular  form  in  the  Reign  of  his  "rand- 
father,  acquired  additional  strength  during  the  fifty 

*  Walsingham,  192.     Stow.  275.     Rymer,  vii.  148. 
f  Rot.  Purl.     And  yet  in  the  language  of  the  times,  all  law  was 
said  to  emanate  from  the  will  of  the  King.     Brady,  p.  160. 
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years  he  sat  on  the  Throne.  The  large  supplies  re- 
quired for  his  armaments  rendered  frequent  meetings  of 
the  Legislature  altogether  indispensable  ;  and  there  are 
still  extant  Writs  of  summons  which  prove  that  the  Re- 
presentatives of  the  People  assembled  under  his  auspices 
not  fewer  than  seventy  times.  In  his  latter  years,  he  saw 
the  Commons  impeach  his  Ministers,  and  was  obliged  to 
sacrifice  Lord  Latimer  to  their  resentment.  The  grant 
of  money  to  a  Sovereign,  in  fact,  almost  necessarily  im- 
plies the  redress  of  grievances  and  the  extension  of  poli- 
tical rights  ;  and  Edward,  accordingly,  at  different 
periods  of  his  life,  listened  to  the  voice  of  his  Commons 
by  removing  evils  of  which  they  complained,  as  also  by 
conceding  privileges  which  they  were  desirous  to  possess. 
For  example,  he  restricted  the  borders  of  purveyance,  or 
provision  for  the  Royal  household,  within  such  limits 
as  might  prevent  the  abuses  which  were  most  severely 
felt ;  while  he  introduced  into  the  Courts  of  Justice  a 
variety  of  improvements  calculated  to  secure  less  tedious 
and  more  impartial  decisions.  It  was,  moreover,  pro- 
vided that  the  whole  business  should  be  conducted  in  the 
Language  of  England,  instead  of  that  of  France,  which 
had  hitherto  been  used  in  all  legal  proceedings.  It  is 
likewise  a  clause  in  one  of  the  Statutes,  that  no  man,  of 
what  state  or  condition  soever,  shall  be  put  out  of  land 
or  tenement,  nor  taken  nor  imprisoned,  nor  disinherited 
nor  put  to  death,  without  being  brought  to  answer  by 
due  process  of  law.* 

In  the  Parliamentof  1351,  usually  called  the  "Blessed," 
the  celebrated  Statute  of  Treasons  was  passed  ;  the  object 
of  which  WHS  to  define  the  crime,  and  fix  the  application  of 
the  law.  For  the  future,  Treason  was  confined  to  seven 
offences:  the  compassing  or  imagining  the  death  of  the 
King,  of  his  Consort,  or  of  their  eldest  son  or  heir ;  the 
violation  of  the  person  of  the  Queen,  or  of  the  wife  of  the 
King's  son  and  heir,  or  of  the  King's  eldest  daughter, 
not  being  married;  the  levying  of  war  within  the  Realm, 
or  the  adhering  to  the  King's  foreign  enemies,  which 
should  be  proved  by  some  overt  act  to  the  satisfaction  of 
a  competent  Jury ;  the  counterfeiting  of  the  Great 
Seal ;  forging  the  current  coin  of  the  Realm  ;  and  the 
murder  of  certain  great  Officers  of  State,  or  of  the 
Judges,  in  the  actual  discharge  of  their  duty.  It  is 
alleged,  indeed,  that  this  important  enactment  was 
intended  rather  to  gratify  the  avarice  of  the  great  Barons 
than  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject ;  because  by 
lessening  the  number  of  crimes  against  the  Crown, 
which  implied  forfeiture  of  lands  to  the  Sovereign, 
escheats  would  fall  more  abundantly  to  the  immediate 
Lords  who  were  entitled  to  the  estates  of  their  vassals 
when  convicted  of  felony. f 

The  long  internal  peace  enjoyed  by  the  people  of  Eng- 
land allowed  them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  the  improve- 
ment of  the  Fine  Arts,  particularly  that  of  Architecture, 
which  flourished  greatly  in  the  reign  of  Edward  III. 
Windsor  Castle  still  remains  a  noble  monument  of  the 
magnificence  of  that  Age:  the  Palace  of  Westminster, 

*  "Under  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,"  says  Sir  Matthew  Hale, 
"the  Law  was  improved  to  its  greatest  height.  The  Judges  and 
Pleaders  were  very  learned.  The  pleadings  are  more  polished  than 
those  m  the  time  of  Edward  II.  ;  yet  they  have  neither  certainty 
prolixity,  nor  obscurity.  So  that  at  the  latter  period  of  this  King's 
reign  the  Law  seemed  to  be  near  its  meridian."— History  of  the 
Common  Law. 

f  Hume  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh  limit  the  offence  of  political 
Treason  to  three  cases,  as  including  the  others,  namely,  comnassin.- 
the  death  of  the  king,  levying  war  against  him,  and  abettin"  his 
foreign  enemies.  Rut.  Par!,  ii.  p.  259.  Edward  III.  ann.  25,  ch  ii 
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too,  must  have  been  constructed  on  a  magnificent  scale, 
if  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  plan  from  the  spacious 
Hall  and  Chapel  which  have  been  preserved,  and  which 
continue  to  perpetuate  the  greatness  of  the  Country  as 
the  theatres  of  Justice  and  Legislation.  The  mansions 
of  the  Nobles,  also,  no  longer  built  as  mere  strong- 
holds or  places  of  defence,  began  to  display  some  regard 
to  elegance  and  comfort.  But  the  chief  triumph  of  the 
Architect  is  to  be  discovered  in  those  Ecclesiastical 
structures  by  which  the  Southern  portion  of  this  King- 
dom is  so  advantageously  distinguished.  England,  it 
has  been  observed,  contains  a  greater  number  of  beauti- 
ful Gothic  Churches  than  any  other  Country  in  Europe; 
a  fact  still  unexplained  in  the  history  of  an  Art,  which 
is  unusually  obscure  both  in  its  origin  and  pi  ogress. 

The  institution  of  the  celebrated  Order  of  the  Garter  Order  of  the 
belongs  to  the  era  of  the  same  Monarch,  and  is  usually  Garter. 
mentioned  by  Historians  as  a  token  either  of  his  gal- 
lantry, or  of  that  political  wisdom  which  knew  how  to 
convert  the  martial  spirit  of  the  times  into  a  cheap  in- 
strument for  accomplishing  his  ambitious  views.  A 
story  prevails,  though  not  well  authenticated  by  any  re- 
cord, that  Edward  picked  up  the  garter  of  a  lady  (the 
Countess  of  Salisbury)  at  a  Court  ball,  and  made  it  the 
emblem  of  the  new  fraternity;  exclaiming,  Honi  soit 
qui  mal  y  pense.  This  origin,  fanciful  as  it  may  seem, 
is  not  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  habits  of  that 
Age;  and  it  is  difficult  by  any  other  means  to  account 
either  for  the  seemingly  unmeaning  words  of  the  motto, 
or  for  the  peculiar  badge  of  the  Order,  which  cannot  be 
referred  to  military  use  or  ornament.* 

The  same  reign  witnessed  the  first  serious  indtca-  First  symp- 
tions  of  that  spirit  of  hostility  to  the  Romish  Church,  tomsofhos- 
which,  at  a  later  period,  convulsed  the  greater  part  of  p 
Europe,  and  separated  England  from  her  communion. 
The  people,  whose  means  were  heavily  taxed  in  order 
to  carry  on  the  French  and  Scottish  wars,  began  to 
question  the  right  of  the  Pope  to  certain  revenues 
which  he  was  wont  to  claim,  as  the  supreme  Pastor  of 
the  universal  Church.  The  Peter-pence  and  First-fruits, 
which,  though  light  at  first  and  in  some  degree  volun- 
tary, were  now  felt  to  be  grievous,  did  not  so  much 
afflict  the  public  mind  as  the  "  provisions''  to  Bishoprics, 
and  even  to  inferior  Livings,  by  virtue  of  which  the  no- 
mination to  the  most  valuable  preferments  in  the 
Kingdom  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Court. 
This  evil  had  indeed  been  complained  of  at  an  earlier 
epoch,  and  an  Act  was  passed  against  Papal  provisions 
in  the  thirty-filth  year  of  Edward  I.  In  the  twentieth 
year  of  his  grandson,  the  Parliament  determined  to  send 
out  of  the  realm  "  alien  Cardinals  and  other  strangers  " 
who  held  appointments  in  the  English  Church  ;  resolu- 
tions which  the  Pontiff  denounced  as  proof  of  an  execra- 
ble rebellion,  but  which  he  in  vain  attempted  to  resist* 

In  this  memorable   war,  waged  with  the  Holy  See,  Rise  of 
Wiclif  occupies  a  distinguished   place.      His    motives  Wiclif. 
have  been  severely  impugned  by  the  Romish  party,  and 
perhaps  his  strictures  on  the  Priesthood  were  too  bitter 
to   have   proceeded   altogether  from  that  mild    charity 
which  thinketh  no  evil.     But  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 

*  Hume,  vol.  ii.  p.  i!47. 

f  Fox  gives  the  substance  of  the  Statute  in  these  terms  :  "  That 
such  aliens  enemies  as  be  advanced  to  Livings  here  in  England  (be- 
ing in  their  own  Countries  shoemakers,  tailor?,  or  chamberlains 
unto  Cardinals)  should  depart  before  Michaelmas,  and  their  liv- 
ings be  disposed  of  to  poor  English  scholars.''  Vol.  i.  p.  551.  Hall, 
p.  11. 
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History,  the  corruptions  which  he  exposed  were  consuming  the 
vitals  of  true  Religion  ;  were  degrading  to  the  native 
Clergy  who  saw  foreigners  placed  over  their  heads  ;  and 
were  prejudicial  even  to  the  Civil  interests  of  the  Com- 
munity, the  wealth  of  which  was  extracted  in  various  forms 
in  order  to  support  a  distant  Government,  over  which  it 
had  no  control.  The  principal  events,  however,  which 
marked  the  progress  of  his  opposition  to  Papal  influence 
in  the  Anglican  Church,  are  recorded  in  a  different 
section  of  our  Work  with  which  they  are  more  properly 
connected.* 

The  affection  which  still  clung  to  the  memory  of  the 
Black  Prince  rendered  the  accession  of  his  son,  the 
young  Richard  of  Bordeaux,  an  occurrence  of  much  joy 
and  congratulation  to  the  great  Body  of  the  English 
people.  As  he  had  not  yet  attained  the  twelfth  year  of 
his  age,  the  mediocrity  of  talent  by  which  his  character 
was  distinguished,  had  not  attracted  any  particular 
notice ;  and  as  the  Commons  imagined  that  they  had 
more  to  fear  from  the  power  of  the  Nobles  than  from 
the  weakness  of  the  King,  it  is  probable  that  they 
would  not  have  bewailed  the  absence  of  those  com- 
manding abilities  by  which  they  were  frequently  overawed 
in  the  person  of  the  late  Monarch.  But  the  dangers 
which  threatened  his  Government  could  not  have  been 
obviated  by  any  degree  of  judgment  or  experience.  His 
uncles,  Lancaster,  York,  and  Gloucester,  were  ambitious 
and  disappointed,  and  had,  even  during  the  closing 
years  of  their  brother's  reign,  affected  the  popular  in- 
terest against  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown.  To  exclude 
such  persons  from  all  share  in  the  Government  could 
not,  it  was  manifest,  fail  to  create  a  formidable  opposi- 
tion ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to  exalt  any  one  of 
them  to  the  office  of  Regent,  was  in  effect  to  thwart  the 
succession  to  the  Throne.  It  was  therefore  resolved,  on 
the  suggestion  of  the  lower  House  of  Parliament,  that  a 
Council  might  be  chosen  who  should  direct  the  public 
business  in  concurrence  with  his  Majesty  ;  a  measure 
which  was  realized  by  the  appointment  of  three  Prelates, 
two  Noblemen,  and  four  Knights,  who  were  invested 
with  authority  for  one  year.f 

Aspiring  The  Commons,  who    had   been  gradually  rising  into 

views  of  the  power,  made  an  effort  to  obtain  for  the  Legislature  the 
Commons.  rjgnt  of  nomjnating  all  the  great  Officers  of  State  during 
the  King's  minority;  but  this  demand,  as  it  seemed  to  di- 
vest the  Barons  of  an  inherent  privilege,  was  not  conceded. 
Defeated  in  this  object,  they  determined  to  exercise 
control  in  a  department  in  which  their  voice  would  com- 
mand attention  ;  and  accordingly,  on  the  first  meeting  of 
Parliament,  they  elected  two  of  their  own  number  tocollect 
the  revenue  and  superintend  its  disbursement.  In  other 
matters,  too,  they  had  frequent  recourse  to  remonstrance 
and  admonition.  For  example,  at  an  early  period  they 
complained  of  "  the  Government  about  the  King's  person, 
his  Court,  the  excessive  number  of  his  servants,  of  the 
abuses  in  the  Chancery,  King's  Bench,  Common  Pleas, 
Exchequer,  and  of  grievous  oppressions  occasioned  by 
the  great  multitudes  of  maintainers  of  quarrels,  who  be- 
haved themselves  like  Kings  in  the  Country,  so  that  there 
was  very  little  law  or  right."  A  few  years  afterwards, 
it  was  agreed  by  the  same  Body  that  the  "subsidy  of 


*  Wiclif  is  reported  to  have  said,  Nullus  sacerdos  in  aliquam 
domusn  intrat  nisi  ad  male  tractandam  uxorem,  JH'iam,  aut  aneillam, 
et  idea  rogabat  ut  mariti  caveant  ne  sacerdotem  aliquem  in  dtanum 
s-Mtm  intrari  permittant.  Knyghton,  p.  2664,  2670. 

f  WalsinKham,  p,  150.     Foedera,  vii.  161.     Jtvi.  Par/,  iii.  5,  6. 


wools,  wool-fells,  and   skins  granted  to   the  King  until  Annals  of 
the  time  of  Midsummer  then  ensuing  should  cease  from 
the  same  time  unto  the   Feast  of  St.  Peter  ;  for  that 
thereby  the  King  should  be  interrupted  for  claiming 
such  grant  as  due."* 

Snch  a  spirit,  manifested  so  openly  by  one  of  the 
Estates  of  the  Realm,  would  have  required  a  corre- 
sponding vigour  in  the  executive.  But  the  energies  of 
the  Council  were  distracted  by  the  Wars  which  had  re-  War~with 
vived  in  France,  or  were  threatened  by  Scotland.  The  France  and 
English,  though  they  had  lost  many  of  their  possessions 
in  the  former  Country,  still  retained  some  considerable 
towns  on  the  coast,  which  secured  to  them  a  great  fa- 
cility of  invasion  whenever  they  might  feel  inclined  to 
renew  their  pretensions  to  their  more  ancient  inherit- 
ance. Richard  had  likewise  to  encounter  the  hostility 
of  Spain,  excited  by  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster to  the  Throne  of  Castile,  of  which  he  considered 
himself  the  heir,  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  daughter  cf 
Peter  the  Cruel.  Various  expeditions  were  fitted  out 
under  the  Royal  Dukes,  who  inherited  the  military  pro- 
pensities of  their  father  without  his  genius ;  but  their 
success  did  not  correspond  to  their  magnitude,  nor  to 
the  importance  of  the  objects  which  they  were  intended 
to  accomplish.t 

The  main  embarrassment  of  the  Administration,  how- 
ever, did  not  arise  from  the  failure  of  these  undertakings, 
however  much  it  might  mortify  the  pride  and  exhaust 
the  resources  of  the  Kingdom.  A  cause  of  disturbance,  Dissatisfac- 
hilherto  unknown  in  this  Country,  sprang  from  that  aug-  tion  of  the 
mented  love  of  freedom  which  had  now  descended  even  peasantry, 
to  the  lowest  class  of  the  People.  The  progress  of  the  A*  Dl 
Boroughs  in  wealth  and  consideration  excited  among  1381. 
the  peasantry  a  strong  desire  to  possess  similar  privi- 
leges ;  and,  as  they  were  now  made  subject  to  taxation, 
they,  with  some  show  of  reason,  thought  themselves 
entitled  to  be  consulted  in  the  management  of  public 
affairs.  An  example  of  insurrection  had  been  presented 
by  the  same  Order  of  persons  in  France  and  the  Low 
Countries  ;  while  at  home  the  feeling  of  dissatisfaction 
was  cherished  by  popular  orators,  who  addressed  the 
passions  of  jealousy  and  revenge,  two  of  the  most 
powerful  emotions  that  can  rouse  the  human  heart.  The 
harangues  of  Ball,  a  seditious  preacher,  were  eagerly 
listened  to,  while  he  dilated  on  the  natural  equality  of 
mankind,  and  the  numerous  evils  resulting  from  artifi- 
cial distinctions.  A  poll  tax,  exigible  from  every  one 
who  had  attained  the  age  of  fifteen,  and  the  unfeeling 
manner  in  which  it  was  collected,  inflamed  popular  in- 
dignation to  such  a  height  that  an  appeal  was  made  to 
arms,  and  the  public  peace  was  menaced  with  a  serious 
interruption. J 

The  names  of  Wat  Tyler,  Jack  Straw,  and  Hob  Car-  Insurrec- 
ter,  though  probably  assumed  to  conceal  designations 
which  might  belong  to  a  higher  rank  in  Society,  are  closely 
associated  with  the  insurrection  which  alarmed  England 
in  the  fourth  year  of  this  reign.  These  leaders  are  said 
to  have  conducted  to  Blackheath  a  hundred  thousand 
rustics  from  the  Counties  of  Kent,  Surrey,  Sussex,  and 
the  contiguous  districts.  Some  of  them  who  made 
their  way  into  London  burned  the  Duke  of  Lancaster's 
palace,  and  murdered  the  Chancellor,  the  Treasurer, 
with  many  other  individuals  of  high  station.  Richard, 

*  Par/.  Hist.  vol.  i.  p.  365.     Cotton,  Abridgement,  p.  198. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  190.     Walsin^ham,  p.  209,  239. 

{  Froissart,  book  liv.  cap,  l*xiv.  Ixxv.     W'alsinpham,  p.  275. 
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who  found  little  safety  in  the  Tower,  to  which,  in  the 
first  instance,  he  had  been  advised  to  retire,  resolved  to 
hold  a  conference  with  his  misguided  subjects  on  the 
principal  heads  of  their  complaint;  and,  upon  finding 
that  they  would  be  satisfied  with  a  general  pardon,  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  the  removal  of  certain  restrictions 
on  trade,  and  a  fixed  rent  on  land,  in  place  of  the  ser- 
vices due  by  them  as  villains  attached  to  the  soil,  he 
consented  to  all  their  demands.  Returning  towards 
London,  he  met  Wat  Tyler,  followed  by  a  strong  Body 
of  his  partisans,  proceeding,  it  may  be  supposed,  to  join 
the  head-quarters  of  the  insurgents,  and  he  entered  into 
conversation  with  him  on  the  points  which  had  already 
been  discussed  and  settled  with  the  main  Body  on  the 
heath.  Tyler,  it  is  reported,  made  use  of  some  gestures 
which  excited  the  suspicion  of  Walworth  the  Lord 
Mayor,  who,  imagining  that  he  meant  to  assassinate  the 
King,  struck  him  to  the  ground  with  his  sword.  His 
Majesty  owed  his  escape  from  the  hands  of  the  infuri- 
ated multitude  to  his  own  presence  of  mind.  He  of- 
fered to  become  their  leader  and  protector  ;  advancing 
at  the  same  time  towards  their  ranks,  and  expressing  in 
his  countenance  the  utmost  reliance  upon  their  fidelity 
and  good  dispositions.  They  allowed  themselves  to  be 
conducted  into  the  fields,  where  they  were  soon  induced 
or  compelled  to  separate.* 

The  danger  to  which  the  King  and  the  Government 
were  exposed  awakened  the  zeal  of  the  great  Barons, 
who  advanced  to  their  relief  at  the  head  of  forty  thou- 
sand men.  The  appearance  of  such  a  force  was  suffi- 
cient to  drive  the  rebels  to  submission  ;  but  the  conduct 
of  Richard,  after  victory  was  secured,  could  not  be  com- 
pared, in  point  of  generosity  or  prudence,  to  the  policy 
which  he  adopted  towards  them  while  they  were  yet  in 
the  field.  The  pardon  and  enfranchisement  which  had 
been  promised  were  not  bestowed.  On  the  contrary,  the 
People  were  compelled  to  return  to  their  ancient  servi- 
tude; and  many  ol  those  who  were  accounted  ringleaders 
were  visited  with  the  severest  penalties  of  law.  More 
than  fifteen  hundred,  it  is  said,  perished  by  the  hand  of 
the  executioner;  of  whom  not  a  few  were  sentenced  to 
meet  death,  without  even  the  formalities  of  a  regular 
trial.t 

The  War  with  Scotland,  although  suspended  from 
time  to  time  by  the  intervention  of  Treaties,  was  not  yet 
brought  to  a  satisfactory  termination.  Richard,  w'ho 
had  gained  some  reputation  by  his  presence  of  mind  at 
Smithfield,  thought  himself  qualified  to  lead  an  army 
against  his  relative,  the  King  of  Scots,  who,  acting  in 
concert  with  France,  had  assumed  a  menacing  attitude. 
A  body  of  heavy  cavalry,  supplied  by  Charles,  was  in- 
tended to  place  his  Northern  ally  on  a  footing  of  equa- 
lity with  the  English,  whose  troops  were  usually  better 
mounted  and  equipped.  The  invaders  entered  at 
Berwick,  and  proceeded  along  the  Eastern  coast,  com- 
mitting devastation  on  such  towns  and  villages  as  were 
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not  already  stripped  by  their  inhabitants,  until  they 
arrived  at  the  Capital,  which  they  also  took  and  burned. 
But  in  the  mean  time  the  Scottish  army  poured  into 
Cumberland  by  the  Western  Marches,  and  advancing 
into  Yorkshire,  loaded  themselves  with  booty.  Richard 
was  advised  to  wait  their  return,  and  bring  them  to 
battle  on  the  borders,  assured  of  an  easy  victory  over  a 
host  of  marauders  incumbered  with  spoil.  His  impa- 
tience to  visit  the  softer  scenes  of  Eltham  or  Windsor, 
and  perhaps  his  anxiety  to  guard  against  the  wiles  of 
his  domestic  enemies,  prompted  him  to  disregard  a 
counsel  which  seemed  to  promise  complete  success.  He 
accordingly  withdrew  his  forces  from  a  Country  which 
he  had  wasted  without  seeing  an  enemy,  and  after  sus- 
taining at  their  hands  greater  evils  than  he  had  inflicted 
upon  them.* 

The  French,  in  whose  favour  Ihe  Scots  had  prepared 
themselves  for  the  field,  were  not  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  diversion  thereby  created.  Collecting  a  numerous 
fleet,  and  assembling  troops  from  all  quarters,  they 
avowed  their  intention  of  passing  over  into  England  to 
avenge  the  injuries  which  they  had  suffered  during  the 
former  reign.  A  violent  storm,  which  dispersed  the 
ships  destined  to  convey  the  hostile  squadrons  from  the 
shores  of  Flanders,  relieved  the  subjects  of  Richard  from 
immediate  apprehension,  though  there  was  every  reason 
to  dread  that  the  attempt  would  be  speedily  renewed. 
The  dissensions  which  distracted  his  Court  were  we'll 
known  at  Paris  and  throughout  the  Low  Countries  ; 
encouraging  the  hope  that  little  resistance  would  be 
made  to  a  foreign  enemy  who  promised  a  triumph  to 
one  of  the  contending  parties.  Nor  was  it  unknown 
that  Lancaster  had  carried  into  Spain  the  flower  of  the 
English  army,  to  prosecute  his  pretensions  to  a  throne 
which  he  now  discovered  he  could  not  ascend  otherwise 
than  by  right  of  conquest.f 

The  Duke  of  Gloucester,  in  the  absence  of  his  more 
politic  brother,  attempted  to  seize  the  reins  of  Go- 
vernment, which  were  held  with  no  steady  hnnd  by  the 
young  King.  This  last,  indeed,  instead  of  displaying 
a  more  improved  capacity  as  he  advanced  in  years,  af- 
forded daily  proofs  that  he  wanted  both  the  vigour  and 
intelligence  requisite  to  guide  the  affairs  of  a  bold  and 
rather  turbulent  Nation.  Like  all  weak  Monarchs,  too, 
he  addicted  himself  to  favouritism  ;  choosing  his  friends, 
as  often  happens,  for  qualities  which  only  amused  his 
leisure  hours,  and  withdrew  his  mind  from  the  more 
pressing  cares  of  State.  Among  these  was  De  la 
Vere,  a  young  man  of  noble  family,  but  more  remark- 
able for  his  easy  manners  and  good  address,  than  for 
strictness  of  moral  conduct.  Him  the  indulgent  Prince 
raised  to  the  invidious  title  of  Duke  of  Ireland,  and  be- 
stowed upon  him  a  lady  of  Royal  rank  as  his  wife  ; 
making  him,  at  the  same  time,  the  channel  of  all  access 
to  the  Throne,  as  well  as  the  medium  through  which 
the  highest  honours  were  obtained.} 

The  Chancellor,  whose  name  was  De  la  Pole,  \vns 
more  worthy  of  his  confidence,  but  not  less  hated  by  the 
discontented  Barons,  who  had  resolved  to  accomplish 
his  downfal.  Gloucester,  who  led  the  faction  opposed 
to  his  nephew,  prevailed  upon  the  Commons  to  impeach 
this  Minister,  though  possessing  the  high  recommenda- 
tion of  having  gained  the  esteem  of  Edward  III.  by  his 

*  Froissart,  book  ii.  cap.  149,  1 50.     Walsingham,  p.  310. 

t  Id.  book  lii.  cap.  xlii.     Id.  p.  322. 

J  Cotton,  Abridgement,  p.  310.     Walsingham,  p.  324. 
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History,  distinguished  talents,  military  as  well  as  Civil.  He  was 
accused  of  various  misdemeanours,  and  especially  of 
having-  accepted  five  hundred  pounds  a  year  to  support 
the  dignity  of  his  title  when  created  Earl  of  Suffolk. 
Being  found  guilty,  he  was  obliged  to  resign  his  office, 
surrender  his  incomes,  and  absent  himself  from  the 
Council  of  his  Sovereign  ;  the  main  object  which  his 
enemies  had  in  view  when  they  originated  the  prosecu- 
tion.* 

But  Gloucester  was  not  satisfied  with  this  triumph 
views  of  the  achieved  over  his  youthful  King:  he  meditated  an  ex- 
pedient, not  altogether  new  indeed  in  the  history  of  the 
Plantagenets,  by  which-he  might  strip  him  of  the  Royal 
authority,  and  render  him  a  mere  tool  in  the  hands  of  a 
few  Nobles,  who  thirsted  for  supreme  power.  He  sug- 
gested the  appointment  of  a  Commission,  consisting  al- 
most entirely  of  his  own  creatures,  to  whom  the  charge 
of  public  affairs  should  be  confided  for  twelve  months; 
an  arrangement  to  which,  though  he  could  not  but  feel  that 
he  was  thereby  virtually  dethroned,  Richard  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  his  assent.  He  did  not,  however, 
allow  the  Parliament  to  separate  before  he  had  entered 
a  public  protest  that,  notwithstanding  the  concession  he 
had  been  induced  to  make,  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  were  still  undiminished  in  extent  as  well  as  in 
authority.f 

Richard,  who  soon  perceived  the  amount  of  the  pri- 
vat'on  which  had  been  inflicted  upon  him,  did  not  ap- 
pear insensible  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  recom- 
mended measures  of  resistance.  But  before  he  took 
any  step  which  might  involve  the  Country  in  a  Civil 
War,  he  consulted  the  principal  Judges  and  lawyers  as 
to  the  legality  of  the  Commission  by  which  he  had  been 
superseded,  and,  consequently,  as  to  the  right  which  had 
been  thereby  acquired  of  administering  the  Government 
without  his  consent  or  control.  The  opinion  delivered 
by  those  learned  persons  removed  all  doubt  from  his 
mind,  with  regard  to  the  treasonable  nature  of  the  con- 
federacy whence  the  late  project  had  emanated  ;  stating, 
that  those  who  advised  him  to  such  a  step  had  incurred 
the  penalty  of  traitors ;  that  those  who  compelled  him 
to  accede  to  its  provisions  had  forfeited  their  lives  ;  and 
that  such  as  should  persist  in  maintaining  the  authority 
of  the  Commission,  were  liable  to  a  similar  punishment. 
This  judgment  they  respectively  signed  in  the  presence 
of  five  Prelates  and  several  lay  Peers.J 

By  the  treachery  of  Fulthorpe,  Justice  of  the  King's 
Bench,  the  proceedings  of  the  King  were  exposed  to 
the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  soon  appeared  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  whither  Richard  had  re- 
turned, at  the  head  of  a  numerous  force.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  it  was  the  intention  of  those  who  guided  the 
Royal  mind  to  indict  the  framers  of  the  Commission, 
and  to  dissolve  the  extraordinary  Government  founded 
upon  it;  hence  the  decision  with  which  the  other  party 
acted  was  obviously  suggested  by  their  fears,  as  well  as  by 
the  desire  to  anticipate  a  blow  likely  to  prove  fatal.  As 
the  popular  voice  was  in  favour  of  the  insurgents,  it  was 
in  vain  that  the  King  issued  a  Proclamation,  forbidding 
the  citizens  to  supply  them  with  provisions.  They 

*  Knyghton,  p.  2683.  Lez  empechmentz  fails  par  lez  Com- 
munes en  le  playne  Parlyment  sur  Michaele  de  Pole  Cont  de  South- 
folk,  &c. 

f  Knyghton  gives  the  names  of  the  fourteen  Commissioners, 
among  whom  are  the  two  Archbishops,  and  the  Bishops  of  Ely 
and  Hereford :  then,  Sequilur  Commissio  de  antedictis  ar'.iculis,  &c. 

J  Knyghton,  p.  2694.  Qmsslionet  proj.osiiai  Justiciariis. — Apitd 
caitrum  de  Nylnham. 
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entered  the  Capital  to  the  amount  of  forty  thousand,  pro-  Aunala  of 
fessing  that  their  sole  object  was  to  deliver  the  Sovereign  EnKllul(I- 
from  the  influence  of  evil  counsels  ;  and,  having  pushed 
forward  to  Westminster,  their  leaders  obtained  an 
audience,  during  which  they  branded  with  the  imputa- 
tion of  treason  the  Archbishop  of  York,  the  Duke  of 
Ireland,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Robert  Tresilian,  Lord 
Chief  Justice,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brember,  who  had  thrice 
held  the  office  of  Lord  Mayor.  Richard  promised  to 
summon  a  Parliament  in  which  the  charges  should  be 
duly  examined,  and  declared,  that  in  the  mean  time  he 
would  endeavour  to  protect  each  faction  from  the  designs 
of  the  other.* 

De  la  Vere,  who,  with  the  rest  of  the  Royal  adherents,  Its  success, 
had  sought  safety  in  flight,  made  an  attempt  to  retrieve 
the  affairs  of  his  master,  by  inviting  to  his  standard  a 
body  of  Welsh,  and  a  chosen  band  of  archers,  under  the 
Constable  of  Chester.  But  this  unseasonable  effort 
only  augmented  the  danger  with  which  he  was  menaced, 
and  gave  a  colour  of  justice  to  the  severities  which 
Gloucester  was  now  determined  to  employ.  Parliament, 
which  met  on  the  3d  of  February,  1388,  condemned  the 
Duke  of  Ireland  and  his  four  colleagues  to  death ;  of  which 
number,  however,  only  two  were  actually  executed.  De 
la  Vere  escaped  to  Holland,  where  he  died  a  few  years 
afterwards  ;  the  Earl  of  Suffolk  expired  at  Paris ;  and 
the  Archbishop  succeeded  in  concealing  himself  until  the 
rage  of  his  enemies  had  cooled.  Brember  and  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  were  capitally  punished  at  Tyburn.  The 
other  Judges,  who  had  subscribed  the  opinion  which  oc- 
casioned this  reaction,  were  likewise  convicted  ;  but, 
upon  the  intercession  of  the  Queen,  had  their  lives 
spared,  on  condition  of  being  consigned  to  perpetual  im- 
prisonment in  Ireland.  Her  good  offices  were  not  equally 
efficacious  in  favour  of  Sir  Simon  Burley,  the  tutor  of 
her  husband,  for,  though  she  remained  three  hours  on 
her  knees  before  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  her  entreaties 
for  his  safety  were  sternly  refused.f 

This  storm,  which  seemed  to  shake  the  foundations  of  The  King 
the  Throne,  was  succeeded  by  a  calm  not  less  sudden,  regains  'lis 
and  much  more  inexplicable.  The  violence  and  sail-  a' 
guinary  temper  of  the  "  appellants,"  as  they  were  usually 
called,  must  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  have  turned 
against  them  the  current  of  popular  feeling  ;  for,  no 
sooner  had  Richard  resolved  to  exercise  once  more  the 
rights  of  Sovereignty  in  his  own  person,  than  all  diffi- 
culties vanished,  his  enemies  were  paralyzed,  and  his 
friends  were  restored  at  once  to  confidence  and  power. 
This  unexpected  change  was  probably  the  result  of  a 
secret  compromise,  the  history  of  which  has  not  been 
reveaied ;  a  conjecture  not  a  little  strengthened  by  the 
circumstance  that,  while  the  King  exercised  the  utmost 
forbearance  towards  those  who  had  wrested  the  sceptre 
from  his  hand,  he  did  not  immediately  interpose  in  be- 
half of  their  victims,  some  of  whom  were  still  in  exile  or 
in  prison.  The  return  about  this  period  of  Lancaster 
from  his  Spanish  enterprise  had,  there  is  reason  to  pre- 
sume, some  influence  on  the  state  of  public  affairs;  for, 
although  his  ambition  occasionally  impelled  him  to  as- 
sume more  than  a  fitting  share  in  the  Government,  he 
disapproved  the  rebellious  conduct  of  his  brother  Glou- 
cester.J 

*  Cotton,  Abridgement,  p.  322.  fiot.  Part.  iii.  p.  232.  Knyghton, 
p.  269S.  He  calls  Brember  Brembulte. 

f  Walsingham,  p.  354.     Froissart,  book  ii.  cap.  xiii. 

J  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Walsingham,  p.  337.  Rymer,  vu. 
617.  Rot.  Purl.  iii.  258.  Knyghton,  p.  2735. 
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A  period  of  eight  years  elapsed  unmarked  by  any 
memorable  event  at  home  or  abroad.  The  affairs  of 
France  were  adjusted  by  mutual  concessions  ;  and  both 
Kingdoms,  exhausted  by  domestic  contention  and  ex- 
pensive armaments,  gladly  accepted  the  repose  of  a  long 
truce.  The  Northern  Marches  were  from  time  to  time 
disturbed  by  inroads  of  the  Scotch,  to  whom  rapine  and 
desultory  warfare  appear  to  have  become  habitual;  and, 
on  one  occasion,  a  desperate  fight  took  place  at  Otter- 
burne,  the  remembrance  of  which  is  still  preserved  in  a 
variety  of  National  ballads.* 

During  this  interval,  the  private  habits  of  Richard 
did  not  contribute  to  raise  him  in  the  public  esteem. 
Relinquishing  the  warlike  pursuits  of  his  ancestors,  he 
gave  himself  up  to  indolence  and  pleasure  ;  lavishing 
his  bounties  without  discrimination,  and  admitting  to 
his  society  individuals  who  were  not  entitled,  either  by 
rank  or  character,  to  approach  his  presence.  Gloucester 
once  more  took  advantage  of  this  imbecility  in  his 
nephew,  and  laboured  to  withdraw  from  him  the  affec- 
tion of  his  subjects,  It  is  suspected  that  he  had  more 
serious  designs  than  ever  upon  the  Throne ;  not  con- 
cealing his  conviction  that  the  welfare  of  the  Nation 
required  a  change  in  the  head  of  the  Government ;  and, 
consequently,  without  naming  a  successor,  he  ventured 
to  suggest  the  deposition  of  the  reigning  Sovereign. 
Richard,  whose  past  experience  would  induce  him  to 
believe  any  rumours  which  impeached  the  loyalty  of  his 
uncle,  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  anticipate  his  designs, 
and  forthwith  gave  orders  to  seize  his  person.  The  Duke 
was  hurried  on  board  a  ship,  which  was  in  readiness  to 
receive  him,  landed  at  Calais,  where  alone  he  could  be 
securely  detained,  and  soon  afterwards  fell  a  sacrifice 
either  to  an  unhealthy  prison,  or  to  the  hand  of  a  mur- 
derer. That  he  died  a  violent  death,  considering  the 
time  and  circumstances,  was  not  only  probable  in  itself, 
but  was  rendered  almost  certain  by  evidence  which 
was  elicited  at  a  subsequent  period. t 

In  taking  this  decisive  step,  however,  the  King  ap- 
pears to  have  enjoyed  the  countenance  of  Lancaster  and 
York,  as  well  as  of  many  others  who  formerly  en- 
couraged the  opposite  faction.  Even  the  Parliament, 
for  some  time  accustomed  to  be  swayed  by  popular 
motives,  readily  annulled  all  the  acts  in  which  Gloucester 
had  taken  a  share ;  denounced  the  Commission  framed 
under  his  auspices ;  declared  it  treasonable  to  attempt  to 
frame  any  such  Board  in  future ;  proclaimed  the  opinions 
of  the  Judges  on  that  question  to  be  legal  and  constitu- 
tional ;  and  reversed  the  sentence  which  had  been  passed 
on  De  la  Pole,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  These  conclusions 
were  sanctioned  by  the  Duke  of  York  and  the  Earl  of 
Derby,  one  of  whom  was  a  member  of  the  celebrated 
Commission,  and  the  other  led  the  rebel  army  to  Harin- 
gay,  in  order  to  intimidate  his  Royal  cousin  and  force 
him  to  submit. 

The  Lords  and  Commons  having  confirmed  their 
acts  in  a  manner  the  most  solemn,  proceeded  to  re- 
plenish the  Exchequer  by  liberal  grants,  some  of 
which  were  voted  to  the  King  for  life.  That  Body, 
indeed,  as  if  to  compensate  their  former  undutiful  con- 
duct towards  him,  made  haste  to  legislate  against  their 
own  decrees,  and  to  visit  with  severe  penalties  their 
warmest  friends.  Political  transactions,  in  many  cases, 

*  Froissart,  book  iii.  cap.  124,  &c.    Walsinghwn,  p.  355. 
f  Cotton,  Abridgement,  p.  378.   Froissart.  hook  iv.  cap.  9fl.  Wal- 
Bingham,  354.     Fcedera,  vol.  viij.  p,  7.      Rot.  Parl.  iii  p.  453. 


are  covered  with  a  veil  which  the  Historian  has  difficulty   Annals  of 
either  in  penetrating  or  in  drawing  aside  :  but  the  reign    England, 
of  Richard  is  peculiarly  remarkable  for  the  occurrence 
of  the  most  important  revolutions,  in  opinion  as  well  as 
in  the  rise  and  fall  of  parties,  the  causes  of  which  it  is 
now  impossible  to  determine. 

A  quarrel  between  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  and  the 
eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  was  attended  with 
memorable  results,   and  finally  led  to  the  abdication  of  p;x 
the  King.     Those  two  Noblemen,  who  had  resolved  to  marriage  of 
settle  their  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  arms,  were  con-  the  Duke  of 
demned  by  Richard   to  suffer  exile,  the  former  for  life,  Herefortl- 
and  the  latter  during  ten  years.     While  in  France,  in       Al  D> 
consequence  of  this  sentence,  the  Earl  of  Derby,  raised 
a  short  time  before  to  the  Dukedom  of  Hereford,  con- 
tracted an  alliance  with  the  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Berry,  a  cousin  of  Charles  VI. ;  a  circumstance  which 
excited   the  jealousy   of  the   English   Monarch,    who 
already  dreaded,   and  not  without  reason,  the  powerful 
influence  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.     To  defeat  the 
union  of  his  relative  with  the  Royal  line  of  the  Capets, 
Richard   had   recourse  to  means   which  tended  to  in- 
crease the  aversion  with  which   his  Government  was 
already  viewed  by  the  great  Body  of  the  people,  who 
prized  the  martial  spirit  and   chivalrous  character  of 
young  Hereford. 

While   these   matters  were   in    progress,    the   death  Richard  re- 
of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  threw  his  wealth  and  authority  jects  his 
into  the  hands  of  his  heir,  who,  though   relegated  to^"1"*0^16 
a  foreign  land,  thought  himself  entitled  to  immediate  y  uc  ^,° 
possession   of  his  immense   estates.       But  the  King, 
moved   by  his   fears,    rather   than   by  that  generosity 
which    might    have    gained    the    heart    of   his    rival, 
revoked   his   Letters   Patent  and  seized  the  lands   to 
which  the  other  had   so  just  a  claim.     Such  conduct 
could   not   fail  to  gain    many  partisans    for   the    new 
Duke;  and,  accordingly,  in  the  Summer  of  1399,  when 
Richard  embarked  for  Ireland  with  an  army,  to  punish 
some  act  of  insubordination  on  the  part  of  the  natives, 
the  noble  Exile  landed  in  Yorkshire,  where  he  wasHi8in?a- 
immediately  joined  by  a  large  force  under  the  Earls  8ioa 
of  Northumberland  and  Westmoreland.* 

Henry,  who  soon  found  himself  master  of  the  King- 
dom, affected  great  moderation  in  his  views,  declaring 
that  he  had  no  other  object  in  appearing  at  the  head  of 
an  army  so  extremely  formidable,  except  the  recovery 
of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster,  which  belonged  to  him  by 
inheritance.  His  actions,  however,  did  not  in  all  re- 
spects correspond  to  the  mildness  of  his  professions ; 
for  he  had  no  sooner  reduced  Bristol,  into  which  some 
of  the  King's  Ministers  had  thrown  themselves,  than, 
yielding  to  the  popular  clamour,  he  ordered  the  Earl  of 
Wiltshire,  Sir  John  Bussey,  and  Sir  Henry  Green  to 
be  executed. 

The  Duke  of  York,  who  had  been  left  by  his  nephew  and  pro- 
guardian  of  the  realm,  assembled  an  army,  with  the  gress. 
view  of  supporting  the  Royal  interests,  so  far  at  least 
as  to  prevent  an  actual  revolution  and  a  transference  of 
the  Crown.  He  could  not,  however,  shut  his  eyes  to 
the  justice  of  the  claims  urged  by  Henry,  who  had 
much  reason  to  complain  of  the  decision  whereby  he 
had  been  deprived  of  his  paternal  domains,  and  stigma- 
tized as  a  dangerous  subject.  The  soldiers,  too,  who 
had  obeyed  his  summons  and  flocked  around  the 
Royal  standard,  became  suddenly  biassed  in  favour  of 

*  Walsingham,  p.  343.     Tyrrt-1,  vol.  iii.  p.  991. 
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the  gallant  Prince,  who  had  fearlessly  thrown  himself 
upon  the  generosity  of  his  Countrymen  ;  and  so  uncer- 
tain were  their  affections,  that  it  is  probable  they 
would  have  refused  to  draw  their  swords  against  him, 
had  they  been  led  into  the  field  of  battle.  York  him- 
self gradually  inclined  towards  the  views  of  the  ambitious 
and  politic  invader,  who  advanced  towards  his  object 
under  the  cover  of  humility  and  patriotic  declarations. 

Three  weeks  elapsed  before  the  news  were  conveyed 
to  Richard  that  his  Throne  was  in  jeopardy.  Upon 
being  made  aware  of  the  real  condition  of  things,  he 
sent  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  into  Wales  with  all  his  dispos- 
able forces  ;  hoping  that  the  spirit  of  insurrection  might 
still  be  checked  or  subdued,  and  intending  to  follow 
with  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  But  it  soon  appeared 
that  a  crisis  had  arisen  to  which  the  feeble  genius  of  the 
King  was  altogether  unequal ;  and,  as  Salisbury  had 
failed  to  make  any  impression,  the  Royal  cause  was  now 
generally  regarded  with  an  eye  of  despair.  The  Sove- 
reign with  a  few  faithful  adherents,  shut  himself  up  in 
Conway  Castle,  whence  he  could  maintain  a  communi- 
cation with  Ireland,  and  where  he  intended  to  await 
the  return  of  his  People  to  more  dutiful  sentiments. 
The  office  of  decoying  him  from  that  stronghold  was 
committed  to  the  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was 
instructed  to  assure  him  that  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster would  be  perfectly  satisfied  with  a  free  Parlia- 
ment, an  unconditional  pardon  for  himself  and  ail  who 
had  lent  their  aid  to  his  enterprise,  restoration  to  his 
inheritance,  and  the  infliction  of  a  condign  punishment 
on  the  murderers  of  Gloucester.  Richard  consented  to 
a  conference  with  his  wily  cousin,  who,  at  their  first 
meeting,  treated  him  with  every  demonstration  of  re- 
spect and  attachment,  though  he  had  resolved  to  con- 
sign him  to  a  prison,  and  even  to  deprive  him  of  his 
Crown  and  life.  He  was  directed  to  issue  Writs  for 
assembling  a  Parliament,  as  well  as  a  proclamation  for 
preserving  the  peace ;  after  which  he  was  hurried  to 
London  and  confined  in  the  Tower.* 

After  a  brief  interval,  a  deputation  of  Lords  and 
Commons  waited  on  the  captive  Monarch,  to  obtain 
from  him  a  renunciation  of  the  Royal  authority,  dic- 
tating for  the  purpose  the  following  words: — "I  con- 
fess, recognise,  and,  from  certain  knowledge  conscien- 
tiously declare,  that  I  consider  myself  to  have  been,  and 
to  be,  insufficient  for  the  government  of  this  Kingdom, 
and  for  my  notorious  demerits  not  undeserving  of  de- 
position." On  the  30th  September,  Parliament  met, 
when  an  Impeachment  against  the  King,  consisting  of 
many  Articles,  was  submitted  to  their  judgment  without 
any  very  minute  examination  of  evidence.  He  was 
found  guilty  of  various  acts  of  malversation  in  his  high 
office,  in  consequence  of  which  he  was  declared  un- 
worthy to  hold  any  longer  the  Sceptre  of  England: 
and  no  sooner  was  the  sentence  of  deposition  pronoun- 
ced than  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  stepped  into  the  vacant 
throne  under  the  title  of  Henry  IV.t 

The  remaining  portion  of  Richard's  history  is  melan- 
choly and  obscure.  It  was  resolved  by  Parliament, 
that,  sis  his  life  was  to  be  spared,  he  should  be  kept  in 
some  secret  place,  under  a  sufficient  guard  ;  and  that 

*  Gaillard,  Accounts  and  Extracts  of  MSS.  ii.  p.  189.  Har- 
leian  MSS.  No.  1319.  Rymer,  vol.  viii,  p.  84.  Brady,  iii.  419. 

•j-  Knyghton,  p.  2744.  gives  at  length  the  Resignatio  Rioardi 
Secundi  ;  remarking,  Rex  gratanter,  ut  appnruit,  ac  ki/ari  vullu 
tchedulam  illam  manu  sud  tenens,  dijrit  semetipsurn  velie  leyere,  et 
distincle  perlegit  eandem. 


all  intercourse  between  him  and  his  friends  should  be  Annals  of 
strictly  prohibited.     He  was,  accordingly,  conveyed  to    England. 
Pomfret  Castle,  where    he  soon  afterwards  perished, 
either  from  hunger  or  by  a  more  active  violence.     The 
manner  of  his  death  has  been  so  carefully  concealed  as 
to  give  rise  to  various  rumours  respecting  his  end ;  of 
which  some,   though  very  romantic   and    improbable, 
have  reached  our  times,   accompanied  with  a  certain 
semblance  of  evidence.     A  body  was  shown  in  public,  Deat 
said  to  be  that  of  the  King,  which,  as  it  bore  no  appear-  Richard  II. 
ance  of  wounds,  refuted  the  popular  calumny  that  he 
had  been  murdered  by  Sir  Piers  Exton  and  the  soldiers, 
who,  it  was  alleged,  fell  upon  him  with  their  weapons    * 
and    put   an    end   to   his    sufferings.      These    events 
occurred    in   the    thirty-fourth   year   of   his   age,    and 
the  twenty-third  of  his  reign;  presenting  the  second  ex- 
ample, within  a  comparatively  short  period,  of  a  Sove- 
reign sinking  under  the  jealousy  of  the  Barons  and  the 
intrigues  of  a  faction.* 

Richard  was  unquestionably  deficient  in  many  of  the  Hischarac- 
qualities  necessary  to  an  English  Monarch  at  the  tur- ter- 
bulent,  unsettled  period  in  which  his  lot  was  cast.  He 
had  neither  the  passion  nor  the  talent  for  military  ex- 
ploits, the  glory  of  which  had  now  mixed  deeply  with 
the  national  character;  and,  although  the  reverses 
sustained  in  the  latter  years  of  Edward  III.  might 
have  satisfied  the  People  that  success  in  arms  is  ex- 
tremely inconstant,  and  must  be  purchased  at  a  high 
price,  they  longed  eagerly  for  a  renewal  of  the  triumphs 
which  threw  such  a  lustre  on  the  fields  of  Creci  and 
Poitiers. 

The  power  of  Parliament,  or  rather,  perhaps,  of  the  Increased 
great  Barons,  by  whom  its  deliberations  were  directed,  P°we.r  °f 
received  a  considerable  increase  during  this  reign. 
The  influence  of  the  Monarch,  on  many  occasions,  was 
seen  to  give  way  to  that  of  the  Aristocracy ;  this  Body 
usually  commanding  the  voices  of  the  lower  House,  or 
seducing  them  by  groundless  promises  of  future  advan- 
tage. Edward  had  been  compelled  by  his  necessities  to 
barter  privileges  to  the  Commons  for  their  ready  grants 
of  money  :  Richard,  on  the  other  hand,  tacitly  allowed 
them  to  extend  their  immunities  and  even  to  invade  the 
prerogative,  convinced  that  his  efforts  to  repress  their 
innovations  could  not,  without  the  aid  of  the  Peers, 
have  been  attended  with  success. 

The  prevalence  of  the  popular  spirit  was  occasionally 
manifested  during  the  agitations  which  arose  from  the 
new  opinions  on  the  subject  of  Religion,  supported  by 
Wiclif  and  his  followers.  There  were  then  submitted  to 
the  examination  of  Parliament,  topics  connected  with 
Ecclesiastical  affairs  and  the  Supremacy  of  the  Pope,  to 
which,  at  a  former  period,  the  Members  would  have 
deemed  themselves  altogether  incompetent-  In  most 
of  the  discussions  which  ensued,  the  lower  House 
showed  a  disposition  to  take  part  with  the  Reformers ; 
to  protect  their  doctrines  so  far  as  they  seemed  to  im- 
pugn the  infallible  judgment  of  the  Church ;  and  to 
countenance  every  attempt  which  had  for  its  object  the 
depression  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  issue  of  the  contest 
is  well  known,  and  the  details  belong  to  a  different  sec- 
tion of  our  labours. 


*  It  was  rumoured  that  Richard  escaped  to  Scotland,  where  he 
lived  many  years,  being  detained  there  by  the  Kegent  Albany, 
who  in  his  'turn  was  gratified  by  the  captivity  of  his  nephew, 
James  I.  of  Scotland.  A  full  account  of  this  rrmttt-r  may  be 
found  in  the  Hid  volume  of  Tytler's  History  of  Scot.'and,  under 
Historical  Remarks  on  the  Death  of  Richard  11. 
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History.        I.  THE  prospect  of  a  Ions:  minority  was  a  temptation 
to  disorder,  which  the  turbulent  and  restless  spirit  of  the 
Castilian  Nobles  was  little  likely  to  resist.     In  order  to 
break  as  much  as  possible  the  force  of  the  approaching 
storm,  the  Queen  Mother,  a  woman  of  superior  virtue  and 
ability,    worthy   of  better    times   and    more   dignified 
events,  laboured  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  Nobles 
I  CASTIIK    aml  the  Pe°PIe>  and  to  secure  their  fidelity  to  the  infant 
King-.     Nor  were  her  exertions  premature;  for  scarcely 
had  Ferdinand  been  proclaimed,  when  Rebellion  mani- 
fested itself  at  various  points.      His  uncle   Don  Juan 
questioned   his   legitimacy,*  and  claimed   his   Crown; 
Don   Diego   Lopez   di    Haro   revived    his    hereditary 
claims  upon  Biscay,  which  he  had  endeavoured  to  en- 
force during  the  preceding  Reign ;  and  the  Kings  of 
Portugal  and  Granada,  attracted  by  the  general  confu- 
sion, were  preparing  to  arm.     To  meet  the  most  press- 
ing exigency,   the   Queen    Mother   commissioned    two 
brothers  of  the  House  of  Lara,  to  levy  troops  with  a 
considerable  sum,  which  she  placed  at  their  disposal, 
and  to  march  to  the  relief  of  Biscay.     They -eagerly  ac- 
cepted the  money  and  the  charge,  and  raised  the  men,  but 
instead  of  opposing  Don  Diego,  they  joined  him  ;  "  an  act 
the  more  unworthy  of  persons  of  rank,  or  even  of  the 
poorest  gentleman,  inasmuch  as  it  was  a  Queen  and 
a  Woman  who  had  confided  in  their  word."t     Menaced 
by  so  many  adversaries,  and    surrounded   by  Nobles 
whose  selfish   ambition  was  capable  of  any  crime  or 
meanness,  the  Queen  Mother  had  recourse  to  the  only 
policy  that  was  open  to  her,  that  of  disarming  resent- 
ment by  concession,  and  of  purchasing  the  submission 
she  was  too  weak  to  compel. 

But  the  respite  she  thus  obtained  was  brief.  In  the 
next  year  a  more  formidable  combination  threatened 
the  very  extinction  of  the  State ;  Alfonso  de  la  Cerda 
concerted  wilh  the  Infant  Juan  a  division  of  the  King- 
(Iom-  tlle  f°rme»'  to  have  Castile,  the  latter  Leon  and 
Galicia,  while  the  King  of  Aragon  was  to  receive  Murcia 
as  the  price  of  his  assistance.  The  whole  scheme  of 
spoliation  was  framed  under  the  sanction  of  France,  Por- 
tugal, and  Granada.  The  intrigues  of  Juan,  aided  by  his 
mother  Donna  Jolante,  a  factious  and  dissolute  woman, 
procured  his  admission  into  Leon,  where  he  was  pro- 
claimed King  of  that  Country  and  Galicia;  he  then 
passed  with  the  Confederates  to  Sagahun,  where 

*  The  late  King  had  married  Donna  Maria,  daughter  of  Alfonso 
de  Molina,  to  whom  he  was  related,  without  a  Papal  dispensation  ; 
hence  the  question  of  his  son's  legality.  Ferreras,  (Hermilly's  trans- 
lation,) iv.  327.  It  was  confirmed  in  1299.  Idem,  426. 

f  Ferreras,  iv.  402. 
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Alfonso   in  like   manner  was   acknowledged    King   of  Annala  of 
Castile.     The  Insurgents  now  resolved  to  move  their      8Pum- 
whole  force  upon  Burgos,   but  at  the  entreaty  of  Juan  ^ "v~"fc/ 
they  suspended  this  project   for  the  present,  in  order 
to  attack  Mayorga,  which  they  expected  to  get  posses- 
sion of  without  much  exertion  ;  but  having  failed  in  an 
attempt  to  carry  it  by  assault,  they  regularly  invested  it. 
This  impolitic  attack  was  the  ruin  of  the  Confederacy, 
and  we  might  add  the  salvation  of  the  Kingdom,   if  Attack  on 
so  ill-judging  and  impotent  an   expedition  could  ever  Mayorga. 
have  been  dangerous.      An    infectious  disease,   which 
broke  out  in  the  camp  of  the  besiegers,  together  with 
the  deficiency  of  provisions,  so  harassed  and  depressed 
them,  that  they  grew  weary  of  their  toils,  quarrelled 
with  each  other,  and  finally  resolved  to  separate.    The 
siege    was  accordingly    raised,  Alfonso  de    la   Cerda 
and  the  Aragonese   troops  withdrew  after  receiving  a 
safe-conduct   from  the  Queen,  which  it  is   surprising 
they  should  require,  and  Don  Juan  and  his  adherents 
effected  their  retreat. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Infant  Don  Henry,  either  Don  Henry 
with  the  Queen's  concurrence,  or  through  his  own  defeated  at 
influence  with  the  Cortes,  had  acquired  a  share  in  the 
administration  of  affairs,  and  passed  into  Andalusia,  to 
check  an  incursion  of  Mohammed,*  who  was  devastat- 
ing the  Country.  He  was,  however,  completely  deleated 
at  Orjona,  and  but  for  the  gallant  assistance  of  Don 
Alfonso  Gnsman,  must  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  enemy.  As  the  single*  and  engrossing  passion  of 
this  worthless  man  was  avarice,  he  endeavoured  to 
profit  by  his  own  disgrace,  and  pretending  that  Tarifa 
could  not  be  preserved,  he  consented  for  a  stipulated 
bribef  to  surrender  it,  and  to  purchase  a  Truce  by  the 
payment  of  a  large  sum  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
War,  and  a  discharge  for  the  arrears  of  subsidy  due  for 
the  last  four  years.  But  Gusman  refused  to  deliver  up 
the  place,  and  the  Queen  Regent  to  ratify  the  Treaty. 
The  disappointed  Infant  laboured  indefatigably  to 
secure  his  dishonest  gains,  but  the  Queen  resolutely  Jro^!>1es  in 
persisted  in  balking  his  cupidity,  and  saving  the  honour 
of  Castile.  Though  the  Kingdom  was  rescued  from  the 

*  He  assaulted  and  took  Munda,  and  tntrt  .«  Preciosidades 
which  he  found  was  a  beautiful  damsel,  who  graced  his  triumph 
into  Granada.  Mevandola  en  tin  magnified  carro  rodeado  de  otras 
muchai  tambian  may  lindas.  This  circumstance  augmented  the 
glory  of  the  victory,  the  fame  of  her  beauty  extended  to  Africa, 
and  the  King  of  Fez  expressing  a  desire  to  possess  her,  Moham- 
med reluctantly  gratified  him,  preferring  el  bien  de  ainiyilad  to  the 
gratification  of  his  own  taste.  Conde,  in.  80. 

f  He  was  to  receive  mil  dobladas  de  </ro  y  a/yunus  fortrtzzat 
as  the  price  of  his  treachery.  Conde,  iii.  81. 
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great  Confederacy  which  threatened   it,  its  tranquillity 
'  was  not  restored ;  a  series  of  mean  and  dishonourable 
feuds  ensued,  the  narrative  of  which  is  equally  insipid 
and  perplexed. 

If  we  could  be  tempted  to  dwell  for  a  moment  on 
these  scenes  of  discord,  it  would  be  to  contemplate  the 
patriotism  of  the  distinguished  woman,  who  was  in- 
trusted with  all  the  authority  which  could  exist  in  such 
a  State.  Still  young  and  lovely  when  her  husband 
died,  Maria  preferred  the  sombre  dignity  of  widowhood 
and  the  duties  of  a  mother,  to  those  brilliant  tempta- 
tions which  flattery  would  suggest,  and  towards  which 
youth  and  beauty  might  eagerly  incline.*  Nor  did  she 
falter  in  her  arduous  path,  sustained  by  a  masculine  and 
vigorous  intellect,  which  no  peril  could  intimidate,  no 
intrigues  could  confuse,  and  no  resentment  nor  injury 
could  mislead.  Not  even  the  unfilial  estrangement  of  her 
son,  who  for  a  period  was  seduced  into  a  connection 
with  the  vilest  of  his  Nobles,  and  an  open  defiance  of 
her  will — however  it  might  wound  or  mortify — could 
exasperate  her  into  one  selfish  or  vindictive  act.  Con- 
stantly obliged  to  oppose  the  ascendency  of  alternate 
factions,  she  invariably  threw  herself  into  the  lighter 
balance,  till  she  produced  an  equipoise,  and  then  with- 
drew. Public  respect  and  confidence  were  the  reward 
of-  so  much  virtue,  and  nobly  was  it  won,  for  at  every 
pause  in  the  wild  tumult  of  this  Reign  and  of  the  next, 
she  appears  before  us  as  the  benignant  Genius  of  her 
Country,  soothing  its  convulsions  and  binding  up  its 
wounds. 

During  an  interval  of  domestic  peace,  Ferdinand 
made  an  incursion  into  Granada,  took  Gibraltar,  and  so 
vigorously  attacked  Algebras,  that  Mohammed,  who  was 
harassed  by  the  arms  of  Aragon  and  some  factious  move- 
ments in  his  Capital,  purchased  his  retreat  by  the  cession 
of  Quesada,  Quadros,  and  Bedmar,  and  the  payment  of 
fifteen  hundred  pistoles  in  gold.f  Two  years  afterwards,  J 
he  again  crossed  the  frontier,  and  joined  his  army,  which, 
after  having  ravaged  the  Country,  was  successfully  em- 
ployed under  the  command  of  Don  Pedro,  in  the  siege 
of  Alcaudete.  On  the  surrender  of  this  place,  it  was  his 
intention  to  advance,  but  at  the  earnest  intercession  of 
Mohammed,  who  having  been  dethroned  by  Nassir,  was 
now  a  prisoner,  and  greatly  apprehensive  that  the  evil 
of  his  position  would  be  aggravated  by  a  general  sus- 
picion, which  imputed  the  Castilian  invasion  to  his  in- 
trigues, Ferdinand  generously  suspended  the  progress 
of  his  arms,  and  prepared  to  turn  them  on  the  Wali  of 
Malaga,  who  was  in  rebellion  against  Granada,  and 
who  might  on  that  account  be  the  more  easily  crushed. 
But  his  premature  death  put  an  end  to  the  expedition. 

*  Santius,  lib.  iv.  c.  8. 

f  Conde,  iii.  The  Spanish  writers  attribute  the  retreat  to  the 
withdrawing  of  Juan  and  other  discontented  Lords  from  the 
camp.  Ferreras,  v.  482. 

I  In  the  interval  (1310)  occurred  the  trial  of  the  Templars  at 
Salamanca.  They  were  honourably  acquitted  of  the  foul  charges 
against  them,  but  their  property  was  confiscated.  In  Aragon, 
the  greater  part  of  their  wealth  was  devoted  to  the  institution  of 
the  new  Military  Order  of  our  Lady  of  Moulesa,  bound  by  its  vows 
to  serve  against  the  Moors.  In  Castile,  it  was  divided  amongst 
the  Orders  of  the  Hospital,  Santiago,  and  Alcantara,  though  the 
greater  part  devolved  to  the  Crown,  as  the  party  most  interested  in 
defending  the  frontier  against  the  Infidels.  The  Spanish  Tem- 
plars who  survived  their  fall,  in  general  lived  exemplary  lives; 
some  retired  to  mountains  and  spent  the  remainder  of  their  days  in 
solitude,  and  so  powerful  an  antiseptic  was  their  sanctity,  that 
their  bodies  are  said  to  have  remained  uncorrupted.  In  Portugal, 
their  wealth  was  transferred  to  the  new  Order  of  Christ,  in  1319. 
Mariana,  note,  v.  289.  Ed.  Valencia  1 783. 
VOL.  XII. 


The  whole  course  of  Ferdinand's  life  had  been  dark-  Annals  of 
ened  by  rebellion,  its  close  was  not  unaccompanied  by  Spain. 
mystery.  Hasty  in  his  decisions,  he  had  sentenced  s-~\^—  ' 
two  brothers  to  death  for  having  slain  one  of  his  Barons. 
In  vain  did  they  supplicate  inquiry  and  protest  inno- 
cence, the  King  was  inexorable;  in  disgust  at  this 
denial  of  justice  they  summoned  him  to  meet  them  in 
thirty  days  before  the  judgment  seat  of  God.  Exactly 
at  the  expiration  of  the  time  he  was  found  dead  upon 
his  couch,  whereon  he  had  been  taking  his  siesta. 
Such  coincidences  are  merely  singular,  or  suspicious, 
according  to  the  circumstances  under  which  they  occur  ; 
and  the  one  before  us,  when  we  consider  the  intem- 
perate habits  of  the  King  and  his  usual  bad  health,  has 
little  in  it  to  arouse  our  wonder,  and  still  less  perhaps 
to  justify  our  suspicion.  Yet,  if  we  were  disposed  to 
consider  the  summons  indebted  for  its  efficacy,  not 
indeed  to  Divine,  but  to  human  agency,  we  might  urge 
that  the  King  had  begun  to  evince  a  decision  of  cha- 
racter, and  that  his  successor  was  an  infant,  that  the 
temptation  was  great,  and  the  moment  seasonable,  since 
the  superstition  of  the  Age  would  readily  accept  an 
explanation,  which  assigned  to  a  murder  the  awful  cha- 
racter of  a  Divine  judgment.  By  his  Queen,  Con- 
stanza,  daughter  of  Dionis  of  Portugal,  he  left  but  one 
son,  who  succeeded  him. 

Alfonso  XI.  was  two  years  of  age  on  his  accession  to  Alphonso 
the  Throne.     The  prudence  of  his  grandmother  imme-  X1- 
diately  consigned  him  to  the  care  of  the  Bishop  and      A-  D- 
People  of  Avila,  a  town  honourably  distinguished  by  its 
loyalty  and  devotion  to  its  Sovereigns.     By  thus  dis- 
posing of  the  wardship  of  the  Royal  person,  one  ele- 
ment  of  discord   was  removed,    and  the  question   of 
competition  was  narrowed  for  the  present  to  the  single 
point  of  the  Regency.     A  new  and  bitter  struggle  for 
this  unquiet  dignity  was  in  progress  ;   and  the  wretched 
tumult  of  the  preceding  minority  was  about  to  be  re- 
peated to  the  confusion  and  injury  of  the  Kingdom. 

But  the  Cortes  btnng  convoked  at  Palencia,  for  the  Convention 
purpose  of  settling  this   important  question,    the   two  of  the 
chief  competitors,  Don  Pedro,  the  uncle,  and  the  rest-  Cortes- 
less  Juan,  great  uncle  of  the  King,  proceeded  thither 
each  at  the  head  of  a  formidable   body  of  retainers. 
The  presence  of  these  armed  candidates  was  not  calcu- 
lated to   facilitate  the  decision  of  the  Cortes,  and  as 
was  to  be  expecte3,  it  split  into  two  factions,  one  of 
which  declared  for  Don  Pedro  and  the  Queen  Dowager, 
the  other  for  the  Infant  Juan  and  Constanza  the  Queen 
Mother.     An  appeal  was  instantly  made  to  arms,  and  a  Civil  war 
series  of  indecisive  operations  ensued,  until  towards  the 
end  of  the  year  Constanza  dying,  the  Queen  Dowager  Death  of 
was  enabled  to  effect  a  compromise  between  the  In-  Constanza. 
fants,   by  which  it  was  agreed,   that  the  wardship  of    . 
the  young  King   should   devolve  upon   her,   and  that  Divldedl 
each  of  them  should  exercise  his  power  as  Regent  in  ® 
those  places  which  had  elected  him.     By  this  arrange- 
ment, Castile  obtained  a  momentary  respite  from  Civil 
feuds,  and,    directed   by  the    military  talents   of  Don 
Pedro,   was   enabled    to    employ    its    resources    with 
great  distinction  in  a  war  with  Granada.     But  Juan,  ^Var  with 
whose  incurably  vicious  character  was  the  plague-spot  Granada. 
of  his  Country,  envious  of  his  colleague's  reputation,  first  intrigues  of 
endeavoured  to  obstruct  the  growth  of  his  laurels,  and  Don  Juan. 
failing  in  this  attempt,  resolved  to  share  them. 

Combining  their  forces  at  Baena,  the  Regents  marched 
into  Granada,  and  advanced  upon  the  Capital,  where 
the  Moors,  under  the  command  of  Ishmael,  were  drawn 
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History.    Up  ;n  rea.iiness  to  receive  them.     Of  the  Battle  which 
*"• •"N^""-'  ensued  we  know  little   but  the  result.     Certain  it  is, 
that  the  Christians  were  entirely  routed,  and  the  two 
Infants  lefl  dead*  upon  the  field.     By  this  misfortune, 
not  only  was  the  Kingdom  stripped  of  several  frontier 
towns.f   but  exposed  to  the  greater  calamity  of  Civil 
war,  which  began  to  rage  with  the  most  frantic  violence. 
Victory  of    A  host  of  pretenders  sprang  up  eager  to  join  in  the 
the  Moors,  scramble  for  the  Regency.     The  most  assiduous  efforts 
Death  of     of  the  Queen  Mother  were  unable  to  bridle  the  pas- 
the  Infants.  sjons   of  seifisn   ami   lawless   men,   and   to   save   her 
Country  from  being  torn  in  pieces  by  the  competitors, 

for  of  whom  the  chief  were  the  Infant  PhiliP»  D.on  Juan 
the  Regen-  Manuel,  and  Juan  el  Tuerto.  But  the  arrival  of  a 
cy.  Papal  Legate,  whose  presence  the  Queen  had  anxiously 

solicited,  seemed  to  hold  out  a  prospect  of  accommoda- 
tion, and  under  his  auspices  a  Cortes  was  assembled  at 
Palencia  to  consider  the  state  of  the  Kingdom,  and 
make   such   arrangements   as    might   secure   its   tran- 
quillity.    Unhappily,  within  a  very  short  period  after 
Death  of      its  opening,  Donna  Maria  was  seized  with  a  fatal  malady 
Donna  Ma-  and  expired.^     Endowed  with  a  rare  degree  of  virtue 
",a-  and  ability,  her  character  stands  in  noble  contrast  with 

i^ticTeoords  the  moral  and  political  degradation  of  her  times,  and 
ofhenleath.  we  may  we"  reeret»  that  qualities  so  brilliant  and   so 
honourable  a  career,  should  have   escaped  the  notice 
and  applause  of  History,  veiled  by  the  insignificancy  of 
'  the  period  to  which  they  were  attached.     Her  death  at 
this  critical  moment  was  a  great  calamity,  inasmuch  as 
it  removed  the  only  person  who  commanded  the   re- 
spect and  confidence  of  the  Nation,   and  whose  tran- 
quillizing influence  would  have  been  cordially  and  bene- 
ficially exerted  in  the  impending  negotiations.     All  that 
The  Legate  the  Legate  could  effect,  was  a  six  months'  Truce  between 
effects  a       the  factions,  and  when  this  short  period  of  repose  had  ter- 
§hort  truce.  minated,  the  contentions  were  renewed  with  greater  vio- 
lence than  ever. 

Majority  of  At  length  Alfonso,  in  his  sixteenth  year,  assumed  the 
AlfonsoXI.  reins  of  Government.  He  convoked  the"  Cortes  at 
Valladolid,  to  which  the  sell-styled  Regents  repaired, 
and  laid  down  their  dangerous  and  rival  power.  But 
the  calm  was  of  short  duration.  Juan  Manuel  soon 
afterwards  retired  from  Court ;  and  projected  a  mar- 
riage between  his  daughter  Constanza  and  Juan  el 

*  "  Though  dead  not  slain,''  say  the  Spanish  Chroniclers.  "  but 
exhausted  by  anger  and  excitement."  This  is  ridiculous.  Condi 
tells  us  they  fell  fighting  como  brnbot  teonet,  iii.  110.  The 
mountain  at  the  foot  of  which  the  Battle  was  fought,  is  still  called 
Sierra  de  lot  Infantes.  Marly,  iii.  168.  The  slaughter  was  no 
great,  that  Ishmael  ordered  the  bodies  to  be  buried  instantly  for 
fear  of  infection.  The  Moorish  Cavaliers  were  interred  with  their 
vestments  and  arms.  Etta  es  la  mat  honoraria  mortaja  que  pueda 
tacar  del  mvndo  el  buen  Muslim.  Comic,  iii.  1 1. 

f  Ishmael  assaulted  Braga  day  and  night,  con  maqvinat  in- 
fffmos  que  lanzaban  globot  de  fuegr>  con  grandet  tnienos  todo  temi- 
jantes  a  lot  rayos  de  fat  tempestades,  y  hnaan  gran  ettrago  en  lot 
muros  y  torres  de  la  ciudad.  Conde,  iii.  111.  The  explosion 
leaves  very  little  doubt  as  to  the  nature  of  the  engines. 

J  Of  the  estimation  in  which  this  remarkable  woman  was  held, 
there  is  interesting  evidence.  In  1 320,  the  Kingdom  of  Toledo 
and  Estremadura  agreed  to  acknowledge  her,  the  Infant  Philip, 
and  Don  Juan  Manuel,  as  co-Regentu  :  one  of  the  conditions  was, 
that  they  should  neither  resolve  nor  execute  any  thing  of  in>|>ort- 
ance  rino  con  el  mandato  contejo  y  ucuerdo  de  la  Reyna  Dona, 
porque  tomos  cirrtot  dicen  que  asi  tera  major  guardado  lo  del  Rry  y 
todot  tut  regnos.  Mariana,  note,  v.  323.  Donna  Maria  is  fairly 
entitled  to  the  praise  which  Pere  d' Orleans  has  given  her:  Cefut 
unt  <lt  ce»  f  emmet  fortes  qui  n'ont  de  la  sexe  que  let  douceurs  tans 
en  avoir  Its  foiblesfes ;  esprit  md/f,  (clairt,  clairvoyant,  ferme  sant 
opiniatrett,  pliant  et  touplf  sans  basses*,  prevoyant  tant  inquietude, 
courageux  tans  presomption.  Jttvolutiont  a"Espagne,  ii.  103. 


Tuerto,  who  had  been  conspicuous  in  the  feuds  of  the  Annals  of 

Regency,  and  was  again  meditating  revolt.     In  order  to      Spam. 

prevent  this  mischievous  alliance,  the  King  was  advised  to  v-^v^"~ 

propose  himself  for  the  lady,  and  to  secure  the  fidelity  of 

the  father  through  his  vanity.     By  this  singular  expe- 

dient, which  gives  us  a  very  lively  idea  of  the  inefficiency 

of  the   Royal  power,  and  the   humiliation  to  which  it 

was  exposed,  El  Tuerto  was  defrauded   of  his  formi- 

dable ally,  and  forced  to  rely  upon  his  own  resources  His  mar- 

for  the  prosecution  of  his  rebellious  schemes.     The  first  riage, 

acts  of  Alfonso  gave  promise  of  that  vigour  and  de-  and  vigor- 

cision  for  which  he  was  afterwards  conspicuous.     The  °V 

Castle    of   Valdenabra    was    the    refuge    of    banditti,  m 

who  swept   and   ravaged   the   adjacent   Country  ;    the 

King  at  the  head  of  a  small  force  took  it  by  assault, 

razed   it  to  the  ground,  and  destroyed  its  lawless  de- 

fenders. 

He  then  proceeded  to  Burgos,  where  he  severely 
punished  several  disturbers  of  the  public  peace,  as  he 
likewise  did  in  some  other  places  which  he  visited. 
The  most  conciliatory  offers  were  now  made  to  Juan 
el  Tuerto,  to  induce  his  return  to  duty,  but  neither  the 
kindness  nor  the  indignation  of  the  King  could  bend 
his  intractable  and  haughty  spirit.  Every  effort  having 
proved  ineffectual  in  subduing  his  obstinate  disaffection, 
his  destruction  was  resolved  on,  and  finally  accomplished, 
according  to  a  very  ordinary  practice  of  those  days. 
Having  suffered  himself  to  be  persuaded  by  Don  Causes 
Nunez  Osorio,  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  King  to  Juan  el 
bestow  upon  him  his  sister  the  Infanta  Leonora,  he  Tuerto  tobe 
presented  himself  at  Toro,  to  Alfonso,  who  received  "MM"1*- 
him  with  every  mark  of  courtesy  and  favour.  But  the  e  ' 
next  day  being  invited  to  a  banquet,  he  was  suddenly 
set  upon  and  slain  together  with  two  gentlemen  of  his 
suite,  who  had  attempted  his  defence.  On  the  day 
following  the  murder,  the  King  publicly  avowed  it 
from  the  throne,  justified  it  on  grounds  of  State 
necessity,  but  solemnly  disclaimed  the  use  of  any  means 
so  exceptionable  in  future,  and  announced  his  determi- 
nation of  governing  solely  by  the  Laws.  No  sooner 
had  the  rumour  of  this  event  reached  Juan  Manuel,  Juan  Ma- 
who  was  at  the  time  commanding  with  distinction  on  nuelrevolts. 
the  Moorish  frontier,  than  alarmed  at  this  wild  kind  of 
justice,  or  what  is  equally  probable,  glad  of  a  pretext 
for  revolt,  he  retired  to  his  Castle  of  Chinchilla,  and 
laid  the  foundation  of  that  long  Rebellion,  which  pro- 
jects  so  dark  a  shadow  over  the  domestic  history  of 
this  Reign.  Bold,  indefatigable,  perfidious,  and  in- 
triguing, he  for  several  years  maintained  independence, 
and  embarrassed  Alfonso  in  his  Wars  with  Granada.  A 
single  incident  will  sufficiently  illustrate  the  laxity  of 
submission,  which  was  the  bane  of  these  stormy  and 
tempestuous  times.  While  Alfonso  was  engaged  in  the 
siege  of  Ecalona,  a  strong  place  belonging  to  Juan 
Manuel,  he  concluded  a  marriage  with  Donna  Maria,* 
Infanta  of  Portugal,  and  meaning  to  celebrate  it  imme- 
diately after  the  campaign,  despatched  a  messenger  to 
Valladolid,  to  request  the  presence  of  his  sister  Leonora 
at  the  ceremony.  But  a  malicious  rumour  having 
been  circulated,  that  it  was  his  intention  to  marry  that 
Princess  to  Don  Nunez  Osorio,  Count  of  Trastamara,  the 
Favourite,  the  inhabitants  took  up  arms,  refused  to  de- 
liver the  Infanta,  and  chose  to  encounter  the  perils  of  a 
siege  rather  than  consent  to  so  unpopular  a  match. 
The  King  broke  up  his  camp,  and  marched  to  Valla- 

*  It  was  solemnised  in  the  same  year  at  Salamanca. 


A.  D. 
1326. 


A.  D. 
1328. 
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History,    dolid,  to  chastise,  as  he  thought,  the  rebels,  instead  of 
^-•V"—'  which  the  disaffection  extended  itself  to  his  own  army, 
which  loudly  demanded  the  dismissal  of  the  obnoxious 
Favourite.     Alfonso  was  forced  to  comply.     The  dis- 
carded   courtier   in    his   turn   set   up   the  standard   of 
revolt,  and  fell  at  last  the  victim  of  a  treacherous  friend, 
who,  by  a  base  and  guilty  act,  retorted  the  bloody  fraud 
Sedition  at  °^  w'nc^    Osorio   himself  had   been   guilty,  when   he 
Valladolid.  tempted  the  deluded  Juan  to  his  death.     Events  like 
these  followed  each  other  with  fearful  rapidity,  and  we 
Suppression  may   find   in  the  Chronicles  of  the  times  a  disastrous 
of  the  Re-    picture  of  the  misery  which  they  produced.  At  last  the 
vigour  of  the   Monarch  triumphed  ;   harassed,  foiled, 
and  awed  by  his  unceasing  vigilance  and  courage,  his 
factious  Nobles  were  either  cut  off  by  his  vengeance,  or 
submitted   to   a   Prince   against   whom   rebellion   had 
proved  itself  a  perilous  and  losing  game.     Even  the 
turbulent  restlessness  of  Lara  —  a   name   synonymous 
with  revolt  —  grew  weary  of  unsuccessful  insurrection, 
and  solicited  repose;  and  Juan  Manuel,   who  some- 
times in  alliance  with  the  former,  and  sometimes  alone, 
had  defied  his  King,  having  obtained  permission  to 
wed  his  daughter  Constanza  to  the  Infant  of  Portugal, 
relinquished  his  inveterate  and  ancient  feud. 

In  his  Wars  with  the  Moors,  whenever  a  brief  inter- 
mission of  internal  discord  permitted  him  to  act,  Alfonso 
found  enough  to  occupy  his  attention,  and  to  illustrate 
his  glory.  A  Cortes,  assembled  at  Madrid,  was  not  ap- 
pealed to  in  vain  for  the  subsidies  requisite  to  enable 
him  to  unfurl  the  standard  of  Castile  in  so  popular  a  cause. 
Two  years  before  he  had  made  a  successful  incursion 
into  Granada,  by  which  Vera,  Olbera,  Pruna,  and 
Ayamonte  were  subjected  to  his  power.  In  the  inter- 
val, the  King  of  Granada  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
confusion  of  Castile,  to  recover  what  he  had  previously 
lost.  From  want  of  provisions,  or  from  the  treachery  of 
its  Governors,  Gibraltar  also  was  wrested  from  Castile. 
Alfonso  panted  for  a  new  occasion  of  displaying  the 
triumph  of  his  arms.  After  an  interview  at  Fuent^ 
Grimaldo  with  the  King  of  Portugal,  from  whom  he 
received  the  promise  of  a  corps  of  cavalry,  he  inarched 
Alfonso  upon  Gibraltar;  but  the  advance  of  Mohammed,  corn- 
enters  Gra-  pel  ling  him  to  retire,  he  then  assaulted  Tebe,  defeated 


and 

attacks 

Gibraltar. 


A  Truce  of 
four  years. 


with  great  slaughter  the  Moorish  army  which  came  to 
its  relief,  and  compelled  it  to  surrender.*  The  vigour 
of  Alfonso  might  reasonably  alarm  Mohammed,  and  to 
avert  the  impending  danger  he  sought  the  dangerous 
alliance  of  the  King  of  Fez.  The  African  eagerly  com- 
plied, passed  the  Straits,  and  unceremoniously  took 
possession  of  Gibraltar,  "  as  of  a  thing  which  belonged 
to  him."f  As  soon  as  the  confusion  of  Castile  per- 
mitted him,  Alfonso  took  the  field,  attacked  Gibraltar, 
and  prosecuted  the  siege  with  spirit ;  but  when  he  had 
nearly  succeeded  in  his  enterprise,  the  advance  of 
Mohammed,  who  had  been  prevailed  on  by  some  fugi- 
tives to  march  to  its  relief,  together  with  the  infamous 
conduct  of  his  Nobles,  who  were  ravaging  his  Kingdom, 
compelled  him  to  retreat.  On  the  accession  of  Yussef 

*  It  was  on  his  return  to  Seville  from  this  expedition,  that  he 
became  enamoured  of  Donna  Leonora  de  Guzman,  by  whom  he 
had  subsequently  many  children,  whose  fortunes  were  conspicuous 
in  the  following  Reign.  Ferreras,  part  vii.  sec.  1 4.  p.  ]  83. 

f  Mohammed  was  extremely  vexed  at  this  intrusion,  but  his 
wants  not  only  induced  him  to  overlook  the  affront,  but  even  to 
send  Abul  Hassan  a  formal  Instrument  of  cession,  a  fact  which 
clearly  illustrates  the  ambitious  designs  of  one  party,  and  the 
weakness  of  the  other.  Conde,  iii.  125. 


Abul  to  the  Throne  of  Granada,  which  soon  after  occur-  Annals  of 
red,  that  wise  and  politic  Prince,  anxious  to  devote  himself     sP«"n- 
to  the  noble  task  of  reforming  the  institutions  of  his  v—"v"*-' 
Country,  effected  with  Alfonso  a  Truce  of  four  years.* 

At  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  Alfonso  having  put 
an  end  to  the  Civil  dissensions  of  Castile,  prepared  for 
War.     Nor  was  Yussef  idle;   conscious  that,   single- 
handed,   he  was  unable  to  cope  with  the  Castilian,  he 
invited  the  assistance  of  Abul  Hassan,  who  despatched  War  re- 
an  enormous  force  to  Andalusia.     The  Castilian  Ad-  newed. 
miral  had  received  orders  to  intercept  this  armament ; 
but  tempestuous  weather  and  other   adverse   circum- 
stances occurring,  baffled  their  execution.     Calumny 
was  busy  with   his  name ;  his  wife  communicated  the 
injurious  whispers,  and  probably  urged  him  to  silence 
them   by   some   bold, — it   might  be—some   desperate 
deed.     Stung  to  the  quick,  and  impatient  to  vindicate 
his   honour,    he   sought  out   the   Moorish  fleet,   and 
attacked  it  with  heedless  valour.     The  result  was  fatal ; 
his  ships,  overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  were  entirely  7?e  p  °. 
destroyed,  his  own  life  was  sacrificed,  and  the  undis-  iian  fl^t-'" 
puted  possession   of  the   sea  was   abandoned   to   the 
Moors. 

The  immediate  consequence  of  this  disaster  was  the  Tarifa  in 
investment  of  Tarifa.  Yussef  and  his  ally  pressed  the  vested, 
siege  with  the  utmost  vigour,  but  the  courage  of  the 
Christians  was  equal  to  the  occasion.  During  six  weeks 
the  City  made  a  gallant  resistance,  after  which  its  provisions 
began  to  fail,  and  its  means  of  defence  to  be  exhausted. 
At  this  critical  moment,  Alfonso  and  the  King  of 
Portugal,  who  at  the  head  of  a  strong  force  had  joined 
the  former  at  Seville,  hastened  to  its  relief.  On  the 
29th  of  October,  the  allied  army  beheld  from  the  moun- 
tains of  Hijarayel  the  City  of  Tarifa  and  the  Moorish 
camp ;  the  glow  of  an  autumnal  sunset  was  yet  linger- 
ing in  the  West,  as  with  compact  and  cautious  array  it 
slowly  descended  to  the  plain.  But  not  a  soldier 
moved  from  the  Moorish  ranks  to  commence  a  useless 
contest,  which  the  darkness  must  soon  suspend.  In 
spite  of  the  vigilance  of  the  enemy,  supplies  were 
thrown  into  the  town  during  the  night ;  and  when  the  *j(at*|.e  °* 
Sun  arose,  it  revealed  the  Christian  army  making  its  ' 
dispositions  for  attack.  The  little  river  of  Salado 
separated  the  combatants.  At  daybreak,  Alfonso, 
having  confessed  and  received  the  Eucharist  from  the 
hands  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  ordered  his  troops 
to  cross  the  river  and  provoke  the  conflict.  The  re- 
sistance was  fierce  and  bloody;  but  the  valour  and 
conduct  of  the  Castilians  compensating  for  their  in- 
feriority of  numbers,  made  so  terrible  an  impression 
upon  the  Moorish  ranks,  that  beginning  to  waver,  they 
were  entirely  broken  and  dispersed ,t  by  a  well-timed 
sortie  of  the  garrison.  During  the  combat,  Alfonso 
had  displayed  an  intrepidity  worthy  of  a  King  and  of  a 
Knight.  By  a  sudden  manoeuvre  of  his  guards,  he  was  Valour  of 
at  one  moment  left  with  but  a  few  soldiers  about  him, 
entirely  unsupported.  The  Moors  instantly  perceived 
his  critical  position,  and  poured  down  upon  him  in  a 
tremendous  Body.  Disdaining  to  retreat,  and  turning 
to  his  handful  of  men,  "  Remember  I  am  your  King," 
he  exclaimed,  "  a  King  who  is  this  day  to  behold  your 

*  This  Truce  was — con  buenat  conditions.  Conde,  iii.  128. 
Marly  notices  the  mistake  of  the  Spanish  writers  in  referring  it  to 
the  year  1330. 

f  The  slaughter  was  enormous,  but  we  are  not  bound  to  estimate 
it  at  two  hundred  thousand  men.     The  Mohammedan  writers  them 
selves  speak  of  it  as  etta  cruel  Batalla  de  Wadacehto.  Conde,  iii.  1 35. 
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Hiiitory  valour,  and  to  exhibit  his  own."  Having  uttered  these 
-— v-*^  few  words,  he  prepared  to  rush  into  the  fight.  The 
Archbishop  of  Toledo  seized  the  bridle  of  his  horsf, 
and  dissuaded  him  from  this  useless  risk,  till  his  troops 
collecting,  speedily  enabled  him  to  renew  the  contest  on 
more  equal  terms.  While  the  Castilians  were  thus 
triumphing  over  the  African  Moors,  the  Portuguese  in 
another  division,  after  a  sanguinary  struggle,  had  forced 
Yussef  and  the  army  of  Granada  from  the  field.  The 
victory  was  now  complete,  and  so  precipitate  was  the 
enemy's  flight,  that  the  standard  of  Abul  Hassan,  his 
tent,  his  family,  and  women,  together  with  a  rich 
booty,  were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  victors. 

The  splendour  of  this  achievement,  and  the  renown 
which  it  shed  on  the  Christian  arms,  were  its  principal 
results  exclusively  of  its  present  annihilation  of*  formi- 
dable Confederacy.  In  the  next  year,  Alfonso  again 
took  the  field,  and  gained  several  advantages  in  Grana- 
da, while  the  fleet,  which  by  great  exertion  he  had  col- 
lected with  the  aid  of  Portugal,  Aragon,  and  Genoa, 
sustained  the  honour  of  his  arms  at  sea.*  But  it  was 
not  till  1342,  that  the  celebrated  Siege  of  Algeqiras 
engaged  the  interest  and  attention  of  the  Christian 
world.  As  a  key  to  communication  with  Africa,  the 
possession  of  that  City  was  of  vital  importance  to  the 
Moors,  and  every  expedient  that  skill  or  valour  could 
suggest  was  adopted  in  its  defence ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  love  of  martial  adventure,  the  attraction  of  so 
magnificent  a  feat  of  arms,  and  the  honour  of  the  Cross, 
drew  the  most  distinguished  Knights  of  France  and 
England  to  the  Christian  camp.  But  the  obstinate 
defence  of  the  besieged  tired  out  the  patience  of  these 
volunteers,  as  it  had  nearly  exhausted  the  resources! 
of  the  Castilian  Kings.  Fortunately  for  Alfonso,  the 
heroism  of  Yussef  could  not  blot  out  from  the  recol- 
lection of  his  Chiefs  the  panic  occasioned  by  the  battle 
of  Tarifa.  The  remembrance  of  that  desperate  defeat 
weighed  down  their  courage,  and  neither  the  valiant 
example  of  the  garrison,  nor  the  animating  exhortations 
of  their  King,  could  induce  them  to  take  the  field.  At 
length,  after  a  long  and  glorious  resistance, J  Alge9iras 
surrendered.  Honourable  terms  were  granted ;  the 
inhabitants  were  permitted  to  withdraw  unmolested  in 
property  and  person  ;  and  a  Truce  of  ten  years  having 

*  In  the  year  1341  Alava  was  incorporated,  at  its  own  request, 
with  the  patrimony  of  the  Crown.  Ferreras,  part  vii.  sec.  14. 
Llorrente  has  proved  that  it  was  not  the  whole  Province,  but  that 
part  known  as  the  Cofradia  of  Alava,  which  thus  ceded,  not  ita 
independent  Sovereignty  as  has  been  asserted,  for  this  never  existed, 
but  that  inferior  Seignory,  which,  in  common  with  many  other 
places,  it  exercised  under  the  supreme  jurisdiction  of  the  King. 
Noticias  Historical,  i.  278.  The  confusion  and  misgovernment  to 
which  they  were  exposed  must  have  been  great  to  induce  the 
People  to  this  voluntary  resignation  of  their  privileges.  Probably, 
the  personal  character  of  Alfonso,  and  the  energy  of  his  adminis- 
tration, were  powerful  motives  with  them. 

f  For  the  payment  of  his  troops,  Alfonso  was  obliged  to  borrow 
fifty  thousand  florins  from  the  King  of  France  on  the  Crown  jewels ; 
another  sum  was  obtained  from  Portugal  by  pawning  three  fort- 
resses ;  and  he  was  at  last  forced  to  send  both  his  own  plate  and 
all  which  he  could  obtain  from  his  Nobles,  to  be  melted  down  at 
Seville  into  money,  bearing  the  same  value  as  the  current  coin, 
but  of  less  intrinsic  worth,  which  caused  so  much  alarm,  that  the 
leading  people  offered  him  an  impost  in  order  to  prevent  the  issue. 
Alfonso  acceded  it. 

J  The  works  of  the  besiegers  were  constantly  destroyed  by  huge 
s*oaes,  y  con  ardientes  balas  de  hierro  que  fanzaban  con  tronante 
ntfla.  Coude,  iii.  Artillery  is  supposed  to  have  been  employed 
for  the  first  time  at  this  Siege,  but  passages  which  we  have  pre- 
viously cited,  make  evident  allusion  to  its  use  at  an  earlier  date. 
The  Siege  continued  about  nineteen  months. 
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been  acceded  to,   Don  Juan  Manuel  took  possession  of  Annals  ol 
the  fortress  in  the  name  of  the   King,   and  the  stand-       Spain. 
ards  of  Castile  streamed   from  the  towers  of  the  Al-  v— %*•»> 
cazar. 

To  have  crushed  the  power  of  a  formidable  enemy, 
was  not  a  sufficient  triumph  for  Alfonso,  he  aimed  at  a 
nobler  victory,  that  of  conquering  his  gratitude.*     The 
daughters  of  Abul  Hassan   had  been  made  captive  at 
the  Battle  of  Tarifa.     The  first  solicitude  of  the  King  „ 
on  his  return  to  Seville,  was  to  restore  them,  accom-  of  Alfonso!, 
panied  by  a  splendid  cortege,  to  their  father's  arms.     A 
magnificent  embassy,   bearing  the  most  gorgeous  and 
costly  presents,  attested  the  African's  sense  of  this  deli- 
cate and  gracious  act.     It  is  less  gratifying  to  record 
that  before  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  Alfonso,  tempted 
by  the  internal  feuds  of  the   African  Kingdom,   pre- 
vailed on  the  Cortes  to  furnish  funds  for  an  expedition  He  breaks 
to  recover  Gibraltar,  and  that  having  obtained  these  tne  Tr"Cl> 
supplies,   and   also   a   reinforcement   of    galleys   from  "" 
Aragon,  he  marched  with  a  powerful  army  to  invest  it. 
The  siege  had  continued  for  eight  months,  and   the 
hope   and   means  of  defence  were   almost  exhausted, 
when  the  Plague  broke  out  in  the  besieger's  camp.f 
In  spite  of  the  most  earnest  en  treaty,  the  King,  who  was 
too  generous  to  avoid  a  peril  which   he  expected  his 
troops   to  face,   refused  to  withdraw.     Unhappily   he  His  death, 
himself  was  attacked,  and  fell  a  victim  to  his  generous 
courage.     It  is  highly  honourable  to  this  Prince's  me- 
mory,  that,   though    he   had   proved    himself    such   a 
scourge  to  Granada,  had  humbled  the  Moorish  pride  in 
the  field  of  Tarifa,  had  wrested  from  them  one  important 
fortress,  and  at  the  very  moment  of  his  decease,  was,  at  the 
expense  of  his  plighted  faith,  successfully  engaged   in 
the  siege  of  another,  his  death  was  an  occasion  of  deep 
and  respectful  sorrow  to  his  enemies.     On  the  day  on 
which  the  body  of  the  Castilian  King  was  carried  from 
the  camp,  Yussef,  with  a  delicacy  which  does  honour  to 
his  refinement,  commanded  hostilities  to  cease,  and  put 
himself  and  Court  in  mourning  as  a  further  tribute  to 
the  reputation  of  his  distinguished  adversary. 

By  his  Queen,  Alfonso  left  but  one  child,  Pedro  his  peter  the 
successor,  who  was  then  in  his  sixteenth  year.     By  his  Cruel. 
Mistress  Donna  Leonora  de  Guzman,  a  woman  of  dis-      A.  i>. 
tinguished  rank,   he   had  several  children,  whose  for-      1350 
tunes  we  shall  find  conspicuous  in  the  troubled  period 
which  ensued.     That  his  Country  had  bitter  reason  to 
lament  him,  we  shall  be  assured  when  we  turn  from  the 
brilliant  page  which  records  his  actions  to  the  bloody 
one  which  registers  the  atrocious  deeds  of  his  son.J 

The  resentment  of  the  Queen  Mother  against  the 
Mistress  soon  exploded.  Conscious  of  her  danger, 
Donna  Leonora  de  Guzman  had  retired  to  Medina  Si- 
donia,  a  strong  place  bequeathed  to  her  by  the  late 

*  According  to  the  Spanish  Chroniclers,  a  Moor  attempted  tc 
assassinate  Alfonso  during  the  Siege,  but  was  detected  and  seized. 
Santiua  nays,  "  Alfonso  pardoned  the  man,  and  sent  him  to  the 
African  King  as  one  worthy  of  reward  for  having  preferred  the 
service  of  his  Country  to  his  life.  But  the  Saracen,  indignant  at 
such  an  act  of  perfidy,  put  him  to  death."  Egregium  eerie  f aci- 
nus, adds  Santius,  si  a  Calho/ico  ett  Principe  get  turn.  Hist.  His. 
lib.  iv.  cap.  viii. 

f  E  esta  fug  la  primera,  £  granite  pestilencia  que  et  llamada  la 
grand  mortanda,  Conde,  iii. 

J  According  to  Santius,  Alfonso  was  fully  aware  of  his  son's 
character,  and  lamented  it  on  his  death-bed.  Earn  enim  qualit 
futurus  sit  non  ignorem,  doleo  acerbissime  totem  vobis  relinqiiere 
Aeredem,  et  dominum,  qui  mcliorcm  vobis  JUium  demissuse  optarem. 
Hist.  His.  lib.  iv.  cap  xiii. 
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History.  King  ;  but  induced  by  the  treacherous  representations 
*"^~v^~'  of  Albuquerque  and  Lara,  she  consented  to  appear  at 
Seville,  where  she  was  perfidiously  arrested  and  im- 
prisoned. Her  fate  was  briefly  suspended  by  the  severe 
illness  of  the  King,  but  on  his  recovery,  she  was  re- 
moved first  to  Cremona,  and  finally  to  Talavera,  where 
she  was  executed.  This  sanguinary  act  was  speedily 
Leonora  de  followed  by  another  of  equal  cruelty.  In  a  popular 
Kuzman  tumult  at  Burgos,  occasioned  by  an  attempt  of  the 
King's  Collector  to  enforce  the  payment  of  an  impost 
not  accorded  by  the  Cortes,  that  officer  was  slain. 
At  the  suggestion  of  Albuquerque,  Pedro  resolved  to 
take  signal  vengeance  for  the  affront,  which  the  citizens 
being  apprized  of,  seized  their  arms,  and  with  the  con- 
currence of  Garcilasso  de  Vega,  Andilantado  of  Castile, 
refused  to  admit  the  King,  unless  Albuquerque  was 
excluded  from  his  suite.  Pedro  disregarded  the  re- 
monstrance, entered  the  town,  and  summoned  Garci- 
lasso to  his  presence,  who,  although  warned  by  the 
Garcilasso  Queen  Mother  of  his  danger,  instantly  obeyed.  Scarcely 
had  he  entered  the  Royal  apartment,  when  at  a  signal 
given  from  the  King,  his  attendants  despatched  him 
with  their  maces,  and  threw  his  mangled  body  into  the 
street,  to  be  trampled  on  by  a  herd  of  Bulls  which  were 
on  that  day  paraded  through  the  City.  So  horrible  an 
act  could  not  fail  to  breed  terror  and  disgust.  The 
enemies  of  Albuquerque  took  the  alarm,  and  Don  Al- 
fonso Coronel,  one  of  the  most  powerful  of  them,  shut 
himself  up  in  the  Castle  of  Aguilar,  and  stood  upon  his 
defence.  Don  Henry,  Peter's  brother,  sought  refuge  in 
Portugal,  and  solicited  the  protection  and  succour  of  its 
King. 

From  Burgos,  Pedro  proceeded  to  Valladolid,  held 
an  Assembly  of  the  States,  in  which  he  attempted, 
tt83^11^1  though  vainly,  to  effect  a  suppression  of  the  Behetrias* 
arid  consented  to  the  appointment  of  Ambassadors 
charged  to  negotiate  a  marriage  with  the  most  eligibleof  the 
Princesses  of  the  Royal  family  of  France.  This  business 
having  been  completed,  he  met  his  grandfather,  the  King 
of  Portugal,  at  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  according  to  appoint- 
ment, received  from  him  the  most  judicious  advice, 
promised  to  govern  with  mercy  and  moderation,  and 
especially  to  live  in  harmony  with  his  brothers,  whose 
irritation  at  their  mother's  death  ought  to  be  matter 
neither  of  resentment  nor  of  surprise.  Don  Henry,  in 
consequence,  returned  to  Court,  but  soon  afterwards,  on 
some  new  ground  of  offence  or  suspicion,  withdrew  with 
his  brother  Don  Tello,  and  took  up  arms.  Pedro  deter- 
mined to  act  with  vigour,  marched  into  Castile,  took 
several  places  belonging  to  Alfonso  Coronel,  followed 
Pursues  his  Don  Henry  into  the  Asturias,  and  laid  siege  to  Xijon, 
brother  m  which  Donna  Juana,  the  wife  of  the  latter,  was  residing. 
Henry  in  o  rj<ne  fortress  surrendered  on  condition  that  the  family 
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and  garrison  should  be  set  at  liberty,  and  that  the  King 
should  pledge  himself  to  abstain  from  further  injury  to 
his  brothers'  estates.  While  Pedro  was  thus  triumphing 
over  his  rebellious  subjects,  the  artful  policy  of  Albu- 
querque was  preparing  for  him  a  thraldom,  which  in 
the  sequel  proved  not  less  fatal  to  him  who  contrived 


*  Associations  or  Communities  which  had  the  privilege  of  placing 
themselves  under  the  protection  of  some  powerful  Noble,  who,  for 
an  adequate  return,  engaged  to  defend  them  against  all  attacks. 
Of  these  some  might  choose  their  Chief  from  any  part  of  Spain,  in 
which  case  they  were  styled  Behftrias  de  mar  a  mar ;  others 
were  restricted  to  the  members  of  a  particular  family ;  and  in 
others  again  it  was  requisite  that  the  Chief  should  be  a  native  of 
the  Behetria.  Cron.  del  R.  Pedro,  p.  31. 


than  to  him  who  submitted  to  it.  Attached  to  the  suite  of  Annali  of 
Donna  Isabella  his  wife,  was  a  young  lady  of  singular 
beauty  and  accomplishments,  who  at  an  early  period 
had  attracted  the  favourable  notice  of  the  King.  Pur- 
posely thrown  in  his  way  at  Sahagun,  and  probably 
well  instructed  in  her  part,  she  engrossed  the  attach- 
ment of  the  youthful  Monarch. 

In  the  midst  of  thisamorous  dalliance,  however,  Pedro 
did  not  forget  the  sterner  interests  of  revenge,  but  actively 
pursued  his  operations  against  Coronel,  which  termina- 
ted in  the  surrender  of  Aguilar,  and  the  capture  and 
execution  of  that  Noble  and  several  of  his  confederates. 
Soon  after  this  event,  he  was  apprized  of  the  arrival  of 
Blanche  de   Bourbon,    whom    the   Ambassadors   had 
selected  as  worthy  of  sharing  the  Spanish  Crown.     He 
was  pressed  to  solemnize  the  marriage,  and  by  none 
more  earnestly  than  by  Albuquerque,  who  began  to  feel 
that   in   giving    the   King   a  Mistress    he   had   raised 
against  himself  a  rival.     Importuned   into  an  assent, 
which  the  fascination  of  Padilla  made  him  reluctant  and 
averse  to  give,  he  left  his  Mistress  at  Montalvan,  and 
proceeded  to  meet  the  Princess  at  Valladolid.     On  his 
way,  he  was  joined  by  his  brothers  Henry  and  Tello, 
who  desired  to  be  present  at  the  nuptials,  but  refused 
to  enter  the  City  without  their  escort,  from  apprehension, 
as   they  alleged,   of  Albuquerque;   but   the  influence 
of  the  Favourite  being  now  on  the  wane,  the  relations 
of  Padilla  interfered  in  their   favour,  and  having  re-  Marriage  of 
ceived   a  safe-conduct,   they  proceeded  to    the  palace,  Peter  Wlth 
kissed  the  King's  hand,   and  were   reconciled.      The 
nuptials  were  solemnized  with  great  magnificence  ;  but 
two  days  afterwards  Pedro,  as  if  every  hour  devoted  to  his 
bride   were   an  insult   to  his  Mistress,  suddenly  took 
horse  and  joined  the  latter  at  Montalvan.     This  dis- 
graceful  step*  was   the   signal  for  general   confusion.  HJS  jis. 
Albuquerque,  the    Grand   Master   of  Calatrava,     and  graceful 
other   Lords,   undertook   to  repair  to  the  King,  and  to  conduct. 
awaken  him  to  a  sense  of  duty  ;  but  instead  of  receiving 
them,  he  gave  them  a  rendezvous  at  Toledo.     Suspi- 
cious  of  some    arrangements  which   they  understood 
were  to  be  made  for  their  reception,  they  declined  the 
meeting,  and   began  to  occupy  themselves  with  mea- 
sures for  their  own  safety.     Startled  at  the  withdraw- 
ing of  Albuquerque,  Pedro  seems  for  a  moment  to  have 
wavered  in  his  purpose,  and  to  have  determined  to  re- 
new his  intercourse  with  the  Queen  ;  but  it  was  only 
for  a  moment,  for  after  a  sojourn  of  two  days,  he  left 
the  unhappy  Princess  for  ever.     The  triumph  of  the 
Mistress  was  now  complete,  the  creatures  of  Albuquerque 
were  dismissed   from   the  Royal  household,   and  the 
Queen  was  committed  to  the  fortress  of  Arevalo,  to 
pine  in  a  confinement  so  solitary  as  even  to  exclude 
the  visits  of  the  Queen  Mother. 

That  Don  Diego  de  Padilla,  brother  of  the  Mistress,  Murder  of 
might  be  raised  to  the  command  of  the  Order  of  Cala-  the  Grand 
trava,  the  actual  Grand  Master  was  treacherously  in- 
duced  by  Pedro  to  return  to  Court,  there  compelled  to 
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*  The  siij  erstition  of  the  times  imputed  it  to  magic.  The 
Princess  had  presented  her  husband  with  a  golden  belt,  richly 
inlaid  with  precious  stones,  which,  by  the  black  art  of  a  Jew  whom 
the  malicious  Padilla  had  bribed,  was  no  sooner  worn  by  the  King, 
than  he  seemed  to  himself  and  the  by-standers  to  be  entwined  by 
a  serpent.  This  was  the  source  of  his  disgust  Ex  quA  hor& 
Petrus  nifesttssimam  hubuit  reginam,  says  Santius,  who  has  some 
edifying  reasoning  on  the  manner  in  which  Demons  raise  illusions 
without  and  within  us,  and  discusses  the  existence  of  a  materitm 
sptcularrna,  by  wh  ch  such  illusions  might  be  produced.  Hitt. 
His.  lib.  iv.  cup.  xiv. 
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renounce  his  dignity,  and  afterwards,  lest  this  forced 
renunciation  might  leave  room  for  cavil,  was  savagely 
murdered.  Scarcely  had  Pedro  committed  this  atro- 
cious crime,  when,  in  a  paroxysm  of  capricious  passion, 
he  endeavoured  to  obtain  the  favours  of  Donna  Juana 
de  Castro,  the  young  and  lovely  widow  of  Diego  de 
Haro.  Finding  her  virtue  proof  against  his  solicita- 
tions, he  boldly  proposed  to  wed  her.  His  previous 
comes  ena-  marr'aSe  w'tn  Blanche  was  an  obvious  and  ready 
moured  of  objection  ;  but  with  the  grossest  effrontery  he  declared 
that  union  null,  and  appealed  for  confirmation  to  the 
Bishops  of  Avila  and  of  Salamanca,  who  with  unscru- 
pulous facility  ratified  the  lie.  The  lady's  objections 
being  thus  removed,  the  marriage  took  place  to  the  sur- 
prise and  disgust  of  the  whole  Kingdom.  After  a  few 
days  of  possession,  however,  Juana  was  in  her  turn  de- 
serted with  many  taunts  for  her  easy  credulity. 

By  this  gross  and  outrageous  act,  a  spirit  of  disaffec- 
tion was  fiercely  kindled,  and  a  League,  previously  con- 
certed between  Albuquerque  and  the   Kind's  brothers, 
received  an  important  addition  by  the  union  of  Perode 
A  formula-  Castro,   a  powerful  Noble  of  ( Julie  a,   and    brother  to 
ble  Confe-   the   insulted    Lady.      The    Infantes   of    Arajron    also, 
deracy         whom    Peter    had    invited    into  I'astile,    and    intrusted 
with   the  charge  of  the  frontier,  only  waited  a  favour- 
able opportunity  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  malecontents. 
Meanwhile,  the   unfortunate   Blanche  had   been  re- 
moved by  the  King's  order  from  Arevalo  to  Toledo,  as  a 
place  of  greater  security.     The  design  was  to  confine 
her  in  the  Alcazar ;  but  having  on  her  arrival  obtained 
permission  to  perform  her  dt-voiions  in  the  Cathedral, 
The  Queen  she  claimed  the  privilege  of  Sanctuary,  and  refused  to 
qujt  jj      Moved  by  her  beauty  and  her  tears,  the  spec- 
tators  8wore  t()  defend  her  life  and  liberty,  and  their 
generous  enthusiasm  rapidly  diffused  itself  through  the 
City.     Peter  was  besieging  Segura,  which,  supported  by 
a  Body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  Don  Frederic, 
offered    a   vigorous    resistance,    when    he    received   a 
report  of  the   occurrences  at  Toledo.     In  a  transport 
of  rage,  the  King  ordered  the  Commander  of  St.  Jago 
to    hold   a   Chapter  at  Ocana  to  depose  their  Grand 
Master  Don  Frederic,  and  having  elected  another,  to 
march  immediately  to  Toledo,    and    force   the  Queen 
The  citizens  from  the  Cathedral.      But  the   Nobles  and  Burghers 
refuse  to     were  too  sincere  in  their  chivalrous  devotion  to  permit 
give  her  up.  8O  tyrannous  an  act.     As  soon  as  they  were  apprized  of 
the  King's  intention,  they  beat  to  arms,  removed  the 
Queen  to  the  Alcazar,  now  become  an  asylum  instead  of  a 
prison,  invited  Don  Frederic  to  join  them,  made  a  success- 
ful appeal  to  several  Cities  to  tender  their  support,  and 
solicited  the  presence  of  the  Confederates,  who  in  consi- 
,          derable  force  had  advanced  into  Castile.  The  latter  having 
Proceed-      reached  Medina  Campo,  held  a  Council  to  determine  their 
ings  of  the  future  proceedings,  when  Albuquerque  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  illness  and  died.*    For  this  severe  loss,  they  were 
however  in  some  degree  compensated,  by  the  accession  to 
their  cause  of  the  two  Infantes  of  Aragon  and  the  Queen 
Mother.     They  then  sent  a  deputation  to  Pedro,  expla- 
natory of  their  League,  and  promising  to  break  up  the 
association  if  he  would  consent  to  cohabit  with  his  Queen, 
and  to  dismiss  the  Mistress  and  her  supporters.     The 

*  Suspiciou  attached  to  his  Physician,  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  bribed  by  Pedro.  Albuquerque  desired  that  his  body 
should  not  be  interred  until  the  views  of  the  Confederates  should  be 
realized.  The  request  was  complied  with,  in  spirit  at  least,  for  he 
was  not  buried  till  after  the  interview  at  Toro,  when  his  party 
fancied  it  had  brought  the  King  to  terms.  Ferreras,  v.  276. 
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King,  in  reply,  answered  them  with  promises  ana  nego-  Annals  of 
tiations;  but  they,  penetrating  his   motive,  which  was      sPa>n- 
merely  to  gain  time,  broke  up  their  camp  and  marched  v— ""v^">/ 
to  Toro,  already  the  residence  of  the  Queen  Mother  and 
of  Donna  Leonora.    Peter  finding  opposition  hopeless, 
granted   the  Confederates   an   interview  in  that  City. 
Here  he  promised   every  thing  that  was  required  of 
him,  and  gave  his  solemn   assurances   of  amendment, 
not  only  to  them,  but  also  to  a  Papal  Legate  ;  protest-  Peter  meets 
ing  that   he  was  weary  of  his  Mistress,  who  herself,  as  them  in 
he  declared,   was  desirous  of  retiring  into  a  Convent.  Toro. 
Having  thus  disarmed  the  resentment  and  vigilance  of 
the  Leaguers,  and  availed  himself  of  the  opportunities 
afforded  him  to  seduce  some  of  them  from  their  engage- 
ments, he  suddenly  took  advantage  of  a  fog  during  a 
hunting  party,  put  his  horse  to  its  speed,  outstripped  his 
pursuers,  and  escaped  lo  the  Castle  of  Segovia.     He  Escapes  to 
was  followed  by  the  Infantes  of  Aragon,  whom  he  had  Segovia, 
contrived  to  detach  from  the  League,  and  soon  afterwards 
he  prevailed  upon  the  States  at  Burgos  to  grant  him  sup-  States  con- 
plies,  by  artfully  maligning  the  views  of  the  Confede-  voked  at 
r.ites,  and  by  solemnly  promising  to  put  an  end  to  the 
scandals  which  were  the  cause  of  general  disgust. 

He  then  collected  troops,  and  after  making  an  ineffec- 
tual  attempt  upon  Toro,  marched  to  Toledo,  into  which 
City,  having  lulled  the  animosity  of  the  Citizens  by  the 
most  hollow  and  deceitful  promises,  he  was,  in  spite  of  the 
presence  of  the  Leaguers'  army,  allowed  to  enter. 
Once  in  possession,  his  pledges  were  as  audaciously  dis- 
regarded as  they  had  been  lightly  given ;  he  removed 
the  Queen  to  Siguenza,*  beheaded  several  Nobles,  and 
sentenced  many  of  the  inferior  citizens  to  the  gallows. 
The  imprisonment  of  the  Bishop  of  Siguenza  called 
down  upon  him  the  indignation  of  the  Church,  and  a 
Bull  of  Excommunication  was  published  against  him. 
But  Peter  had  a  resource  in  his  dissimulation, f  which 
seems  never  to  have  failed,  and  he  persuaded  the  Cardi- 
nal Legate  to  relieve  him  from  his  Interdict  on  the 
strongest  assurances  of  amendment.  He  then  com- 
menced the  siege  of  Toro,1  of  which  City,  after  various 
indecisive  operations  on  either  side,  he  was  enabled  to 
obtain  possession  by  the  defection  of  Don  Frederic 
from  the  Confederacy.  The  power  of  the  Confederates 
was  now  entirely  broken,  and  Henry  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  in  France.  A  cessation  was  thus  procured 
from  domestic  feuds,  but  a  new  enemy  soon  appeared 
in  the  field.  The  seizure  of  a  Genoese  vessel  in  the 
port  St.  Maria,  was  the  occasion  of  a  War  with  Aragon.  War  with 
Mutual  incursions  having  been  made  into  each  other's  Arag°n- 
territories,  in  which  the  advantage  was  generally  on 
the  side  of  Peter,  the  King  of  Aragon,  who  was  occu- 
pied with  his  Sardinian  affairs,  requested  the  inter 
ference  of  the  Pope,  who  despatched  a  Legate  into 
Spain  with  a  view  to  an  accommodation ;  but  the 
demands  of  Castile  were  so  exorbitant,  that  all  he  was 
able  to  effect  was  a  Truce  of  fifteen  days.  Scarcely, 
however,  had  he  retired  from  the  Castilian  camp,  when 

*  By  a  Brief  of  Innocent  V.,  July  1355,  it  seems  that  Peter 
gave  a  very  different  account  of  his  conduct,  representing  himself 
a*  being  again  united  to  Blanche;  fur  which  the  Pope  thanks 
him,  and  exhorts  him  to  treat  her  honourably  and  affectionately. 
Cron.  del  R.  Pedro,  p.  187,  note. 

f  Santius  says  of  him :  Fail  enim  ingenio  ve/or,  tututut  el 
uffabtfit,  in  pertvadendo  prompiui  el  dulctt,  armit  denique  ttrenuu*, 
in  congredirndo  primui,  rebut  bellicis  triiut,  tuperbot  et  inobedienlet 
rapture*,  viarumque  inndialoret,  miro  modo  pertequebatur.  Part  iv. 
cap.  x. 
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Peter,  in  defiance  of  a  solemn  oath,  assaulted  and 
took  Terrazona  and  other  places.  Notwithstanding 
this  act  of  perfidy,  negotiations  were  soon  after  re- 
newed, and  a  Truce  for  one  year  was  agreed  on.  The 
cruel  and  vindictive  temper  of  the  King  now  displayed 
itself  in  an  act  of  great  atrocity.  Having  imbibed  sus- 
picions of  the  fidelity  of  his  brother  Frederic,  he  de- 
sired him  to  repair  to  Seville.  The  Prince  obeyed  the 
summons,  entered  the  Alcazar  with  several  attendants, 
and  presented  himself  to  the  King,  by  whom  he  was  cour- 
teously received,  and  desired  to  retire  and  repose  after  his 
fatigues.  Having  first  paid  his  respects  to  the  Mistress, 
he  descended  to  the  Court  of  the  Alcazar,  when  finding 
his  servants  and  horses  gone,  and  the  doors  closed,  he 
began  to  suspect  his  danger.  A  message  from  the 
King  again  requested  his  attendance.  After  some 
hesitation  he  complied,  and  entered  the  Royal  chamber, 
when  Pedro  instantly  commanded  his  attendants  to 
despatch  him.  The  Royal  monster  in  savage  exulta- 
tion desired  his  dinner  to  be  served  in  the  very  room  in 
which  the  murder  had  been  perpetrated,  and  which 
still  contained  the  mangled  body  of  his  brother.  Orders 
were  also  immediately  issued  for  the  execution  of 
several  Nobles  in  different  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  His 
next  attempt  was  upon  the  life  of  his  brother  Don  Tello, 
but  being  foiled  in  this  design,  he  contented  himself  by 
finding  a  new  victim  in  Don  Juan,  Infant  of  Aragon, 
whom,  with  his  usual  duplicity,  he  first  lured  into  his 
Court,  and  then  ordered  to  be  butchered  in  his  presence. 
But  as  it  is  confessed  that  this  Prince  had  been  the 
confident  of  the  King's  murderous  intentions  towards 
Frederic  and  Tello,  and  was  importunate  for  the  Province 
of  Biscay,  which  was  in  possession  of  the  latter,  his  death 
cannot  excite  pity  even  if  it  does  not  admit  of  defence. 

In  reprisal  for  these  barbarities,  Don  Henry,  who  at 
the  breaking  out  of  the  War  had  returned  into  Aragon, 
burst  upon  the  Castilian  frontiers,  where  he  committed 
the  most  frightful  ravages.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter, 
having  assembled  a  powerful  fleet,  made  descents  at 
various  points  of  the  coasts  of  Aragon,  which  he  wasted 
with  fire  and  sword.  But  his  fleet  being  dispersed  and 
nearly  destroyed  by  a  storm,  he  returned  to  Seville, 
to  refit,  where  he  made  active  preparations  for  taking 
the  sea  with  a  formidable  force.  In  the  mean  time  new 
negotiations  had  been  made  for  Peace,  but  the  exorbi- 
tant demands  of  Peter  on  the  one  hand,  and  possibly 
on  the  other  a  sense  of  the  advantage  which  might  be 
derived  from  the  increasing  disaffection  of  the  Castilian 
Nobles,  rendered  it  impossible  to  effect  an  adjustment 
which  either  party  could  approve.  Infuriated  and  des- 
perate, Peter,  as  if  to  give  mortal  defiance  to  his  enemies, 
proclaimed  Don  Ferdinand  of  Aragon,  and  his  brothers 
Henry  and  Tello,  with  their  adherents,  traitors,  and 
ordered  the  execution  of  his  aunt  Leonoia,  Queen 
Dowager  of  Aragon,  whom  he  had  previously  confined 
in  the  Castle  of  Castro-Xeriz.  Having  by  indefatigable 
efforts  collected  his  naval  force,  he  set  sail  from  Seville, 
ravaged  the  coast  of  Valencia,  and  attempted  an  attack 
upon  Barcelona.*  Foiled  in  that  project,  he  next  made 

*  This  was  a  bold  expedition  extremely  honourable  to  Castile,  for 
Barcelona  was  then  in  the  pride  of  her  maritime  power,  the  rival  of 
Venice,  Genoa,  and  Pisa.  Capmany,  Memonas  Htstoricas  tobre  la 
Marina  Commercio  y  Artet  de  la  antigua  Cuidad  de.  Barcelona,  torn, 
i.  part  i.  p.  61.  a  Work  of  great  interest  and  research.  It  is  on  this 
occasion  we  have  the  earliest  notice  of  the  use  of  gunpowder  in 
naval  warfare.  The  King,  Don  Pedro  of  Aragon,  says  Zurita,  in 
his  Memoirs,  makes  mention  in  this  affair  de  vna  bombarda.  The 


for  Ivica,  where  he   landed  his  troops  nnd  attacked  its  Annals  of 
Capital;  but  the  approach  of  the  Aragonese  fleet  being     Spain. 
announced,  he  ordered  his  troops  to  re-imbark,  and  sailed   ^^ *'"—• * 
in  quest  of  the  enemy.*     He  had  scarcely  come  in  sight 
of  the  town  of  Calpe  on  the  Valentian  coast,  when  the 
fleet  of  Aragon  was  seen  advancing  in  order  of  attack; 
on  which  Pedro  commanded  his  ships  to  be  ranged  close 
under  the  shore,  protected  by  some  rocks ;  a  position 
which  rendered  it  impossible  to  attack  them  but  at  a 
serious  disadvantage.     The  Aragonese  Admiral  having 
in  vain  endeavoured  to  lure  him  to  the  open  sea,  and 
finding  the  day  fast  drawing  to  a  close,  retired  to  the 
port  of  Denia  for  the  night.     After  two  days  of  com- 
plete inaction,  Peter,  by  the  advice  of  his  Admiral,  (upon 
what  grounds  is  not  very  manifest,)  set  sail  and  steered 
for    Alicant,    and    thence    proceeded   to   Carthagena. 
He  there  dismissed  this  formidable  armament,  which 
had  been  collected  with  so  much  cost  and  trouble,  to 
be  employed  to  so  little  honour  or  advantage.f 

While   Peter   was   engaged   in   this  expedition,   his 
enemies  had  not  been  idle ;  Don  Henry  and  Don  Tello 
had  surprised   the  King's  General  Hinestrosa,  cut  his 
troops  to  pieces,  and  slain  him.  This  success  was  followed 
up  with  spirit ;  but  Pedro  on  his  return,  having  collected 
an  overwhelming  force,  at  last  compelled  Henry  to  retreat 
for  safety  to  Najera,  whence  he  escaped  with  difficulty. 
Having  thus  triumphed  over  rebellion,  he  now  brooded       .    D 
on  revenge,  and  tempted  the  King  of  Portugal  to  a  foul      \S60 
and  bloody  compact.     He  knew  that  the  latter  thirsted  Sanguinary 
for  the  blood  of  the  murderers  of  Donna  Inez  de  Castro,  compact, 
who  had  taken  refuge  in  Castile  ;  and  these  he  pro- 
posed   to  seize  and   surrender  in  exchange  for  such  of 
his  own  Nobles  as  had  escaped  to  Portugal.     The  in- 
famous barter  was  assented  to,  and  in  violation  of  every 
principle  of  faith  and  honour,  these  Royal  merchants  in 
blood  completed  their  nefarious  traffic.    The  scaffold  was       A>  D 
deluged  with  blood,  and  that  which  open  violence  could      1631. 
not  effect,  was  left  to  treachery  to  accomplish.     When  a  Blanche 
more   illustrious    victim  was  required,    poison   or   the  put  to 
dagger  terminated  the  injuries  of  the  lovely  and  insulted  death- 
Blanche. 

If  Pedro  by  this  murder  hoped  to  raise  his  Mistress  to 


words  of  the  Royal  chronicler  are :  E  la  nottra  nau  dispara  vna 
bombarda  6  feri  lo»  Ca»tillos  de  la  dita  nau  de  Castella  e  deguatta 
e  y  ocis  un  horn.  E  apres  poch  al  la  dita  bombarda  feren  altra 
tret  6  feri  en  Farbre  de  la  nau  Castellana,  en  leva  una  gran 
esquerda  6  y  guasta  alguna  gent.  Cited  in  note  at  p.  278.  Cron.  del 
Rey  Pedro. 

*  Pedro  embarked  on  board  a  large  galley,  of  the  class  called 
aareres  or  oxtres,  with  three  towers,  one  tore  and  aft  and  one  mid- 
ships, manned  with  seventy  men  at  arms  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
ballenterot.  Capmany,  torn.  i.  part  i.  p.  47.  Each  of  the  Aragonese 
Admirals  had  likewise  a  castellated  galley.  The  usual  number  of  men 
in  the  ordinary  galleys,  including  the  whole  crew,  was  four  hundred, 
in  those  of  the  Admirals  five  hundred.  The  mr n  at  arms  and 
ballesteroi  had  no  concern  with  the  navigation  of  the  vessels.  Idem. 

f  Capmany  is  a  good  deal  puzzled  to  account  for  the  operations 
of  the  fleets  of  Castile  and  Aragon  off  Calpe.  En  cuya  posicion  le 
pretenld  batalla  el  Conde  de  Otona  la  que  no  fue  admitida  mat  por 
etiquetas,  retpelos  politico*,  y  confiicto  de  pareceres  que  por  falta 
de  fuerzat,  valor  y  habilidad.  Tom.  i.  part  i.  These  are  but 
strange  reasons  between  enemies  who  were  waging  a  bitter 
contest  on  shore.  He  alludes,  however,  to  the  advice  of  Bocanegra, 
the  Castilian  Admiral,  to  Peter,  that  as  it  was  beneath  his  dignity 
to  combat  with  persons  of  inferior  rank,  he  should  avoid  a  battle. 
Cron.  del  Rey  Pedro.  It  is  clear  that  neither  party  had  anyin- 
clination  to  fight,  but  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  cause. 
Castilians  had  the  advantage  of  superior  strength,  the  Aragonese 
probably  of  superior  skill.  They  seem,  therefore,  to  have  been 
matched. 
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the  throne,  we  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  he 
'  was  not  permitted  to  pother  the  fruits  of  his  guilt,  for 
Maria  de  Padilla,  cut  off  by  sickness,  followed  the  Queen 
to  the  grave.  Pedro  was  much  affected  at  her  death, 
and  at  a  later  period  endeavoured  to  adduce  proofs  of 
his  marriage  with  her,  in  order  to  obtain  from  the 
Cortes  a  recognition  of  her  children  as  his  legitimate 
progeny. 

When  Yussef,  whose  magnanimous  conduct  on  the 
death  of  Alfonso  we  have  already  noticed,  fell  by  the 
dagger  of  a  madman  while  performing  his  devotions  in 
a  Mosque,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Mohammed, 
a  Prince  distinguished  for  his  virtues,  and  possessed  of 
the  respect  and  affection  of  his  people.  But  the  mother 
of  Ismael,  Yussefs  brother,  filled  with  ambitious  desires 
for  the  future  aggrandizement  of  her  son,  had  on  the  de- 
cease of  the  late  King  appropriated  a  large  portion  of 
the  public  treasures,  and  fomented  intrigues  with  a  view 
to  the  accomplishment  of  her  schemes.  She  found  a 
useful  instrument  in  Abu  Said  Abdallah,  whose  power- 
ful influence  gave  every  promise  of  success,  whenever 
the  moment  of  action  should  arrive.*  A  hundred  of  the 
most  resolute  conspirators  penetrated  through  the  roof 
into  the  interior  of  the  Al  Hambra,  there  to  remain  con- 
cealed, until  assured  by  a  concerted  signal  of  an  exter- 
nal attack,  they  were  to  arise  and  slaughter  the  sleeping 
and  defenceless  inmates.  At  midnight,  the  Royal  resi- 
dence was  assailed,  its  guards  were  overpowered  and 
butchered ;  at  the  same  time  the  conspirators  within 
burst  from  their  concealment,  and  sought  for  Mohammed, 
who  had  time  to  escape  their  pursuit.  The  affectionate 
ingenuity  of  his  women,t  had  arrayed  him  in  the  vest- 
ments of  a  female  slave,  in  which  disguise  he  effected 
his  escape  beyond  the  City,  and  at  daybreak  threw 
himself  on  the  fidelity  of  the  people  of  Cadiz.  Ismael 
was  instantly  proclaimed,  and,  attended  by  Abu  Said, 
triumphantly  exhibited  himself  on  horseback  amid  the 
shouts  of  the  fickle  people.  Both  the  usurping  and  the 
dethroned  Prince  applied  to  Peter  for  assistance,  and 
both  received  his  treacherous  assurances  of  aid.  But 
the  career  of  the  former  was  brief;  for  Abu  Said  himself 
soon  aspired  to  wear  the  Crown,  which  his  rebellions 
enterprise  had  so  easily  obtained  for  another.  And 
after  a  slight  and  ineffectual  opposition,  he  gained  his 
wish  by  putting  Yussef  to  death.  .Mohammed  on  his 
side  was  not  inactive;  at  the  head  of  some  African 
auxiliaries*  he  penetrated  into  Granada,  but  by  the  sud- 
den recall  of  his  allies  through  one  of  those  dissensions 
so  frequent  in  Fez,  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  his 
design,  and  retreat  to  Ronda.  Peter  now  hearkened  to 
his  solicitations  with  the  greater  zeal,  from  a  desire  to 
be  revenged  on  the  usurper  for  his  alliance  with  Aragon, 
and  for  a  diversion  which  his  troops  had  made  in  favour 
of  that  power  in  Andalusia. 

In  order  to  obtain  greater  liberty  for  the  infliction  of 
this  chastisement,  Pedro  concluded  a  Peace  with  Aragon, 
which,  although  ill  observed  on  either  side,  enabled 
him  to  concentrate  his  efforts  against  Granada.  In 
conjunction  with  Mohammed,  he  opened  the  war  with 
an  attack  upon  Arleguera,  in  which  he  failed.  He  then 

*  Conde,  iii.  A.  D.  1359. 

f  Estaba  el  Rey  Mohammed  en  unatecreta  estancia  del  Alcazar  con 
una  kermosa  ilimeella  del  Huram :  it  was  she  who  disguised  him. 
They  descended  into  the  garden,  where  they  saw  Ismael,  the 
innocent  cause  of  the  convulsion,  trembling  and  terrified  at  the 
noise  and  confusion.  A  pair  of  fleet  horses,  which  chance  or 
some  secret  friend  had  placed  within  their  reach,  soon  carried 
them  beyond  the  danger.  Conde,  iii.  153. 


ordered    tke  Grand  Masters  of    Jago,   Calatrava,   and    Annals  ot 
Alcantara  to  advance  upon  the  Capital,  induced  by  an       Spain. 
expectation,  held  out  by  Mohammed,  that  his  presence  v<—  "V1*'' 
would  be  sure  to  cause  a  revolt  of  the  inhabitants  in  his 
favour.     The  detachment  was  successful  in  arriving  at 
its  destination,  but  owing  either  to  the  instability  of  the 
people,  or  to  the  vigorous  precautions  of  the  Usurper, 
which  rendered  any  movement  dangerous,  Mohammed 
had  the  mortification  of  finding  he  had  deceived  both 
his  allies  and  himself.     The  expedition  in  consequence 
returned,*  the  Castilian  army  withdrew  to  Alcala  Real, 
and  the  Moorish  King  to  Ronda.     A  strong  division       A.  D. 
under  the  command  of  the  Grand  Master  of  Calatrava,      1362. 
was  ordered  to  surprise  Cadiz,  but  having  weakened  Gastilians 
itself  by  sending  out  detachments,  the  main  body  was  uefeated. 
successfully  attacked   and   entirely  routed,    the  Grand 
Master  and  many  persons  of  distinction  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  victors.     Alarmed  at  the  consequences  ot 
his  own  success,  which  he  knew  would  render  Peter 
implacable,    and    feeling   himself    unable   to  contend 
against  the  vengeance  of  Castile  and  the  intrigues  of 
the   exiled  King,   Abu   Said  dismissed   his   illustrious 
captives  without  ransom,  and  requested  their  mediating 
offices  in  his  favour. 

In  order  the  more  effectually  to  propitiate  his  adversary,  Abu  Said 
he  determined  to  wait  upon  him  in  person  at  Seville,  and  v""ts  Peter 
for  that  purpose  he  requested  and  obtained  a  safe-con-  at  Seviue' 
duct.f     He  was  received  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and 
the  day  after  his  arrival  he  accepted  an  invitation  from 
the  Grand  Master  of  St.  Jago,  to  a  banquet.     In  the 
midst  of  the  festivity,  a  band  of  armed  men  suddenly 
burst  into  the  room,  and  having  stripped  the  Moorish    His  arrest 
Chieftain  and  his  attendants  of  their  costly  ornaments, 
hurried  them  to  a  prison.     The  next  day  Abu  Suid,  clad 
in  a  scarlet  petticoat  and  seated  on  an  ass,  was  paraded 
with  his  attendants  through  the  city,  exposed  to  the 
unmanly  insults  of  the  Christians,  and  the  insolent  deri- 
sion of  their  King.     When  the  Usurper  had  arrived  at  amj  ^th 
the  place  of  execution,  Peter  with  his  own  hand  stabbed 
him  to  the  heart.     By  this  treacherous  deed,  the  throne 
of  Granada  was  vacated  for  him  to  whom  it  of  right  be- 
longed, and  Mohammed,  apprized  of  the  fact   by  the 
ghastly  present  of  his  rival's  head,}  instantly  took  pos- 
session of  his  Crown.     Peter  having  thus  finished  his 
war  with  Granada,  again  resolved  to  indulge  his  inex- 
tinguishable  animosity   against   Aragon.      Its   frontier 
being  at  that  moment  in  an  unguarded  state,  without  jen|v  1)t. 
waiting  for  the  coming  up  of  his  forces,  or  giving  any  tack's  Arn- 
notice  of  his  design,  he  made  himself  master  of  several  £""• 
contiguous  places.     The   first   step  of  the  Aragonese 


*  The  Moorish  Chroniclers  impute  this  retreat  to  Mohammed's 
tenderness  towards  his  subjects,  whom  he  could  not  bear  to  see 
slaughtered.  Conde.  iii.  159. 

t  Uevando  contigo  /at  mas  rif-as  joyat  y  prtcioiat  alhajat,  que 
tenia  an  en  pedreria  de  fimeraideu  y  balages,  aljofar  y  lejedat  <le 
oro,  y  teda  y  ricos  punas  y  no  pequena  camiidad  de  doblat  de  oro, 
cubalot  y  jaecat,  Jinas  y  bien  labradat  arm  at.  Conde,  iii.  169.  It 
was  this  profuse  display  of  wealth  which,  exciting  the  cupidity 
of  the  King,  is  supposed  to  have  been  the  cause  of  the  following 
catastrophe.  But  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  order  to 
obtain  possession  of  it  no  crime  was  necessary,  since  it  was 
brought  expressly  to  propitiate  him,  pentando  con  eslo  ganar  el 
animo  del  Rey,  y  de  las  minittros  de  tu  coruejo.  The  contumelious 
exposure  of  Abu  Said,  the  publicity  of  his  execution,  and  the  Ian 
guage  addressed  to  him  by  Peter,  show  that  he  was  formally  exe- 
cuted as  a  notorious  criminal. 

\  The  head,  it  is  said,  was  sent  iu  a  richly  adorned  box,  from 
which  the  messenger  rolled  it  at  the  King's  feet,  exclaiming : 
Ati  vras,  incltto  Soldan  todas  las  de  tut  enemiyot.  Idem,  1  63. 
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King  was  to  invoke  the  vengeance  of  the  Pope  on  the 
infraction  of  the  Treaty;  the  next  and  most  formidable 
to  recall  Don  Henry  and  his  adherents  from  France;  to 
which  Country  they  had  returned  in  consequence  of  the 
late  Peace,  and  were  at  this  conjuncture  preparing  to 
embark  in  the  Italian  wars.  Meanwhile,  Don  Peter 
pushed  the  war  with  vigour  and  success,  and  crippled  his 
adversary  by  sea  and  land.  At  last  the  King  of  Aragon, 
whose  protection  of  Don  Henry  had  been  selfish 
and  insincere,  perceived  that  there  could  be  no  peace  for 
him  while  Peter  retained  the  Throne,  and  earnestly 
desired  to  substitute  the  former  in  his  place.  He  there- 
fore not  only  assured  the  exiled  Prince  of  his  own  de- 
votedness,  but  he  despatched  him  to  solicit  the  assistance 
of  France,  which  had  its  own  motives  of  vengeance 
against  Castile.  The  moment  of  his  arrival  in  that 
Country  was  propitious,  for  Charles  V.  was  anxiously 
devising  means  to  rid  the  Kingdom  of  the  mercenary 
Bands  or  Companies,*  which,  being  unemployed,  were 
oppressing  and  pillaging  the  inhabitants,  and  committing 
the  most  licentious  excesses.  That  Monarch  lent  a 
ready  ear  to  the  convenient  request,  and  appointed  the 
Count  De  la  Marche,  a  cousin  of  the  unfortunate 
Blanche,  and  Du  Guesclin,t  to  be  the  leaders  of  the  ex- 
pedition. Thirty  thousand  men  inured  to  the  perils 
and  fatigues  of  war,  desperate  adventurers  of  every 
nation,  crowded  around  the  banners  of  their  favourite 
Chiefs.  Supported  by  this  formidable  force,  and  by 
Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  and  many  other  English  Knights 
of  distinction,  Henry  passed  into  Aragon,  where  he  was 
courteously  received. 

He  then  marched  into  Castile,  summoned  Calahorra, 
which  instantly  admitted  him,  and  having  caused  himself 
to  be  proclaimed  King,  advanced  to  Burgos,  where  he 
was  well  received  and  soon  afterwards  crowned.  Hence 
proceeded  to'  Toledo,  which  opened  its  gates  at  his 
approach,  and  after  a  short  stay,  he  removed  his  army 
into  Andalusia.  Thus  he  traversed  the  whole  realm 
without  resistance,  more  like  a  legitimate  King  making  a 
military  progress  than  a  usurping  Prince  at  the  head  of 
an  invading  army.  On  the  other  hand,  Peter,  who  in 
defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Citizens  had 
quitted  Burgos  at  the  approach  of  Henry,  retreated 
rapidly  to  Seville  ;  but  as  the  combined  forces  drew  near 
that  City,  some  insurrectionary  movements  in  favour  of 
the  latter  so  alarmed  him  that  he  resolved  to  take  refuge 
in  Portugal.  He  had  previously  sent  off  his  daughter 
Donna  Beatrix  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  requesting 
that  the  marriage  which  had  been  stipulated  between 
her  and  the  Infant  Don  Ferdinand,  should  be  solem- 
nized, and  that  the  King  of  Portugal  would  send  some 
troops  to  his  assistance.  As  soon  as  he  crossed  the 
frontier,  he  announced  his  arrival ;  but  so  desperate  did 
his  cause  appear,  that  the  King  declined  the  honour  of 
his  alliance,  returned  him  his  daughter  and  her  dowry, 
and  informed  him  that  Castile  being  in  possession  of 

*  Le  Royaume  de  France  regorgeat  de  sctlerats  et  de  vagabonds 
qui  le  desotoient  par  leurs  brigandages  et  leurs  pilleries.  Memoires 
dfi  Du  Guesclin,  par  Le  Febre,  cy-devant  Aumonieret  Prtdicateur  de 
la  Reine.  This  Queen  is  the  wife  of  James  II.  There  is  a  dedica- 
tion of  thirty  pages  to  her.  The  Work  is  a  modernized  version  of  an 
old  translation  of  the  Romaant  de  Truel/er,  and  has  been  reprinted 
in  the  Collection  des  Memoires  pour  servir  a  PHistoire  de  France. 
vol.  v.  It  is  full  of  fables. 

f  The  Count  de  la  Marche  was  the  nominal  leader.  As  cousin 
to  the  ill-used  Blanche,  his  appointment  impressed  a  particular 
character  on  this  expedition,  but  he  was  much  too  young  for  such  a 
charge,  which  was  really  intrusted  to  Du  Guesclin. 
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Don  Henry,  all  interference  in  his  favour  would  be 
useless,  and  only  a  ground  of  perpetual  enmity  between 
the  two  Countries. 

Peter,  indignant  at  this  slight,  presented  himself 
before  Albuquerque,  where  he  intended  to  deposit  his 
daughter  and  his  treasures,  but  the  Castilian  refused  to 
open  the  gates.  He  now  successfully  applied  for  a  safe- 
conduct  through  Portugal  into  Galicia,  to  which  Pro- 
vince he  advanced  with  an  escort  of  troops,  constantly 
on  the  watch  against  an  attack,  which  it  seems  was 
apprehended  from  the  Infant  Ferdinand.  As  soon  as 
he  passed  the  Douro  and  arrived  at  Montevey,  he  was 
surrounded  by  the  Galician  Nobles,  who  hastened  to 
revive  the  hopes  of  the  fallen  King  by  a  tender  of  their 
loyal  services.  They  urged  him  to  take  the  field,  pro- 
mised him  an  immediate  supply  of  troops,  and  assured 
him  that  on  the  moment  he  appeared  in  arms,  he  would 
be  joined  by  numbers  obedient  to  the  summons  of 
their  lawful  Sovereign.  It  is  said  that,  on  his  arrival  at 
St.  Jago,  he  caused  the  Archbishop*  to  be  waylaid 
and  murdered,  and  then  confiscated  his  possessions  to 
his  own  use.  After  this  real  or  alleged  iniquity,  he  ter- 
minated for  the  present  his  adventures  in  Spain,  by 
embarking  at  Corunna,  from  which  port  he  directed  his 
course  to  Bayonne.  This  disgraceful  flight  is  a  convin- 
cing proof  of  the  universal  apathy  towards  him,  for 
though  urged  on  several  occasions  by  his  generous 
Nobles  to  a  firm  resistance,  he  knew  he  should  appeal 
in  vain  to  the  nation  at  large.  By  no  means  destitute 
of  personal  courage,  and  sufficiently  practised  in  intes- 
tine war,  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  any  other  cause 
than  this  consciousness  of  being  deprived  of  the 
affections  of  his  people,  which  could  have  induced  him 
to  desert  his  Throne  without  a  struggle.  But,  what 
he  had  thus  deserted,  he  had  no  intention  perma- 
nently to  resign,  and  he  now  resolved  to  make  a 
desperate  attempt  at  its  recovery.  To  obtain  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  well  knew  was  to 
secure  his  Crown,  and  the  chivalrous  spirit  of  that 
gallant  adventurer  was  readily  persuaded  to  accept  the 
task  of  restoring  an  unsceptred  Monarch  to  his  Throne. 
When  Edward  was  informed  that  a  Royal  suppliant 
had  arrived  at  Bayonne,  and  was  then  on  his  way  to 
Bourdeaux,  he  left  the  City  with  a  splendid  escort  to 
receive  him.f  After  a  series  of  festive  hospitalities,  on  a 

*  Resting  merely  on  the  improbability  of  the  case,  (by  no  means 
a  safe  ground  at  this  period,)  we  have  expressed  a  doubt  of  the 
murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  St.  Jago,  an  opinion  confirmed  by 
finding  that  an  equally  well-attested  act  of  cruelty  laid  to  the 
King's  charge,  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  very  questionable.  Accord- 
ing to  Ayala,  Garcia  de  Padilla,  Grand  Master  of  Calatrava, 
was  committed  to  prison  by  Peter  just  before  he  left  Seville  in 
1369.  But  Alonzo  Torres,  in  his  Cronica  de  la  Orden  da  Alcan- 
tara, has  published  a  protest  against  the  election  of  Don  Martin 
Lopez  de  Cordova,  on  behalf  the  Order  of  Calatrava.  In  this 
Instrument,  dated  August  30,  1356,  the  death  of  Padilla  i» 
spoken  of  as  a  matter  of  notoriety :  Como  es  notorio  en  log  Reynos  de 
Castillo,  como  fallecio  Don  Diego  Garcia,  Maestre  de  la  dicha 
Orden  de  Calcatrava,  que  dios  huya,  por  morte  del  qual  vaco  et 
dicho  Maezstrazgo.  Cron.  del  Rey  Don  Pedro.  Adicione*  a  la* 
notas,  596.  If  this  document  be  genuine,  (and  there  can  be  no 
reason  to  suppose  it  forged,)  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  Grand 
Master  could  not  have  been  executed  in  1369,  and  that,  either 
through  malice  or  ignorance,  Peter  has  been  falsely  accused. 

f  The  particulars  of  this  interview,  given  in  the  Memoirs  of  Du 
Guesclin,  in  all  probability  are  fabulous.  There  is  also  mention  of  a 
table  of  gold  of  rare  and  exquisite  beauty,  which  the  Black  Prince 
accepted  as  a  present  or  bribe  from  Peter,  who  describes  it  as 
having  been  the  ransom  of  a  King  of  Granada,  made  prisoner  by 
one  oYhis  ancestors,  and  not  permitted  to  recover  his  liberty  unles 
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History,  scale  of  magnificence  adapted  to  the  rank  of  the  distin- 
^— V"^  guished  guest,  he  was  invited  to  urge  his  suit  before  the 
States  of  Aquitaine,  which  had  been  expressly  convoked 
for  the  occasion.  The  Knights  were  not  insensible  to 
his  arguments,  especially  when  he  undertook  to  place 
treasures  at  their  disposal,  but  they  cautiously  refused 
to  decide  till  they  had  received  tlie  instructions  of  the 
English  King.  The  sanction  of  Edward  III.  was  easily 
Treaty  con-  obtained,*  and  the  Barons  after  a  hesitation,  probably 
affected  with  a  view  to  rai^e  the  price  of  their  assistance, 
yielded  their  assent.  Peter  stipulated  to  pay  five  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  florins  of  gold  to  the  Companies 
for  their  services,  and  the  further  sum  of  fifty-six  thou- 
sand to  Edward,  besides  investing  him  with  the  Lord- 
ship of  Biscay. 

Reflections  To  ensure  the  performance  of  these  conditions,  Peter 
ui'on  it.  placed  two  of  his  daughters  as  hostages  in  the  hands  of 
the  English  Chief.  The  alliance  of  this  brave  and 
generous  Prince  with  the  most  repulsive  character  of 
his  Age,  has  been  deemed  a  blemish  upon  his  memory, 
and  on  more  than  one  occasion  has  been  made  a  subject 
of  mournful  reproach.f  But  the  morality  of  these  times 
was  not  over  nice.J  Nor  may  we  overlook  a  reason 
which  would  interest  the  English  particularly  in  his 
fate ;  his  adversary  was  indebted  to  French  assistance 
for  his  successful  usurpation,  and  national  rivalry  would 
suggest,  and  policy  would  confirm,  the  propriety  of 
securing  to  England  the  influence  in  Castile,  which  was 
now  monopolized  by  France. § 

at  the  price  of  this  unique  and  splendid  meuble.  Mr.  Turner,  vol. 
ii.  p.  177,  of  his  History  of  England,  is  inclined  to  believe  the  fact, 
and  thinks  it  is  confirmed  by  the  following  extract  from  Edward's 
Will :  "We  give  and  devise  our  great  table  of  gold  and  silver  all 
full  of  precious  relics,  and  in  the  middle  a  cross  of  the  holy  wood  : 
the  said  table  is  garnished  with  stones  and  pearls,  that  is  with 
twenty-five  rubies,  thirty-foui  sapphires,  fifty  thick  pearls,  and 
many  other  sapphires,  emeralds,  and  small  pearls."  Royal  and 
NMe  Wills,  p.  7.  The  coincidence  is  curious ;  but  it  is  difficult  to 
understand  how  the  Uoyal  Moslem  should  possess  a  tqble  "  full  of 
precious  relict,  and  in  the  middle  a  cross  of  the  holy  wood." 

*  There  is  an  Instrument  printed  by  Rymer,  iii.  by  which 
Peter  engages,  in  token  of  his  gratitude  for  the  signal  service  which 
England  was  to  render  him,  that  whenever  the  English  Kings  or 
their  eldest  sons  chose  to  take  the  field  with  the  Castilian  armies 
against  the  Infidels,  they  should,  in  preference  to  all  other  Chris- 
tians, share  with  the  Kings  of  Castile  and  their  heirs  the  primum 
Bfllum  site  Delanterre.,  or  if  they  were  not  present  their  standard 
wa.s  to  be  carried  in  that  post  of  honour.  A  rather  more  substan- 
tial concession  was  that  all  Englishmen  in  Spain  not  engaged  in 
Commerce  were  to  be  free  ab  omni  1'edagio,  LeridA,  CotlumA,  et 
Malelotd. 

•}•  Mackintosh,  Hist,  of  England,  i.  308.  Sismondi,  Hist,  des 
Francois,  xi.  308,  calls  it  expedition  injuite  et  cruelle  pour  remeltre 
sur  le  trone  un  roi  dtlette  que  fit  justice  df*  peup/es  avoit  ejrpulsi. 
But  it  is  questionable  if  Pedro  were  so  decidedly  obnoxious  to  the 
mass  of  his  people.  And  the  advice  of  Henry's  Nobles  before  the 
Battle  of  Navarette,  would  seem  to  point  to  an  opposite  conclusion. 
It  is  probable  they  were  indifferent  spectators  of  a  contest  in  which 
their  interest  was  but  little  concerned.  They  certainly  had  no 
ajfeclion  for  Peter. 

{  The  vague  and  imperfect  transmission  of  intelligence  at  this 
j  eriod  would  always  render  it  difficult  to  discriminate  between 
truth  and  exaggeration.  Sismondi  observes  that  the  affairs  of 
Spain  were  but  little  known  in  France ;  that  the  sufferings  of  the 
Castilians  could  excite  no  interest  there;  that  Charles  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  an  opportunity  of  avenging  his  sister-in-law,  the 
unfortunate  Blanche,  but  would  not  have  troubled  his  head  about 
the  punishment  of  a  tyrant,  xi.  38.  The  same  author,  p.  46, 
notices  a  Bull  addressed  by  Urban  V.  to  Peter,  Feb.  5,  1366,  ex- 
horting him  to  a  Peace  with  Aragon,  rempli  d?  exprestiont  de 
tendresse.  It  is  absurd,  therefore,  to  insist  that  Edward  alone  was 
bound  to  spurn  him  as  a  monster.  Rymer,  iii. 

§  There  was  another  slight  source  of  sympathy.  Peter  before 
his  accession  had  been  affianced  to  a  daughter  of  Edward  III. 


During  the  conduct  of  these  negotiations,  Don  Henry   Annals  of 
had  been  acknowledged  throughout  Andalusia,  and  having 
found  at  Seville  a  large  treasure,  he  liberally  recompensed      ™"v— " 
his  mercenaries  and  dismissed  them,  reserving  only  the 
personal  followers  of  Du  Guesclin  and  other  French  and 
English  Knights.  This  has  been  considered  an  imprudent  Henry  dis- 
step,  done  as  it  was  in  the  face  of  Edward's  projected  inva-  misses  the 
sion,  but  it  should  be  remembered  that  the  presence  of 
these  mercenaries  must  have  been  extremely  onerous ; 
accustomed  to  rapine  and  violence,  the  very  hospitality 
which  they  received  oppressed  them,  and  they  sighed  for 
pillage  and  the  spoils  of  war  after  the  excitement  of  an 
obstinate  resistance.*     He*  now   invaded   Galicia,  and 
attacked  Fernando  de  Castro,  who  had  been  charged 
with  the  care  of  that  Province ;    but  compelled   by  the 
exigency  of  his  affairs  in  Castile  to  raise  the  siege,  he 
retired  after  making  a  convention  with  De  Castro,  by 
which  the  latter  bound  himself  to  deliver  up  his  fortress 
at  Christmas,  if  he  were  not  relieved  before  that  time.  Assembly 
From   Lugo  he   proceeded  to  Burgos,   held  there  an 
assembly   of   the    States,    and    received    the   requisite 


States  at 
Burgos. 


supplies.      A    great   -object   between    the    contending 
parties   was,  on   the  one    hand,   to   obtain  a   passage 
through  Navarre,  and  on  the  other  to  prevent  it.     The       A.  D. 
King  of    that  Country  was    accordingly  solicited    by      1367. 
repeated   negotiations.     He  took  every  thing  that  was 
offered,  and  promised  every  thing  that  was  asked,  bound 
himself  by  a  solemn  oath  to  refuse  a  passage  through  Duplicity  of 
his  territory,  and  then  concerted  a  plan  with  Oliver  de  tne  King  of 
Manny,  in  virtue  of  which  he  was  to  be  made  prisoner,  Navarre. 
and  carried   into  Normandy,    in  order   that,    without 
his  apparent  consent,  the  passage   might  be  effected. 
The   Black    Prince,  with   a  mixed  force    of  English,  The  Black 
Normans,   and   Gascons,    entered    Navarre    by    Ron-  Prince  en- 
cevaux,  and,   passing    through    it,   proceeded   to   Lo-  ters  sl)am- 
grono.     His  next  position  was  Navarre,  and  as  Henry 
had  advanced  to  Najera,  the  contest  could  not  be  long 
deferred.     A  courteous  Letter  from  Edward  explained 
the  nature  of  his  interference,  and  invited  Henry  to  an 
amicable  adjustment  of  the  quarrel ;  an  equally  courteous 
reply  pleaded  the  despotism  of  Peter  as  a  justification 
of  the  invasion,  and  declined  any  other  arbitration  than 
an  appeal  to  arms.    It  was  the  advice  of  Du  Guesclin  that 
a  Battle  should  be  avoided  ;  an  opinion  suggested  not 
only  by  the  military  skill  and  intrepidity  of  the  English 
leader,  and  the  excellent  composition  of  his  army,   but 
also  by  the  policy  of  drawing  it  deeper  into  the  interior, 
exposing  it  to  the  influence  of   a  climate  to  which   it 
was  entirely  unaccustomed,  and  waiting  for  the  moment 
when  its  physical  energies  should  be  enfeebled  by  ex- 
haustion and  fatigue.     On  the  other  hand,  the  Castilian 
Nobles  insisted  that  retreat  would  be  the  signal  for  a 
general  revolt,!  and  urged  the  necessity  of  an  immediate 
Battle.     With  our  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  circum- 

who  died  at  Bayonne  on  her  way  to  Spain.  The  Letters  of  compli- 
ment to  Alfonso,  his  Queen,  and  Donna  Leonora  Guzman,  the 
Mistress,  are  in  Rymer. 

*  Sismondi,  xi.  49.  Aussi  sons  pouvoir  te  phundre  manifeitoienl- 
i/«  deja  de  f  impatience  et  de  fennui. 

•f-  Que  fuese  cierto  que  todos  los  mat  de  Regno  se  partirian  del  e 
se  irian  para  el  Rey  Dun  Pedro,  e  eso  mismo  farian  civdades  e  villa* 
— ca  tenian  todos  gran  miedo  del  Key  Don  Pedro.  Cron.  del  Rey 
Don  Pedro,  cap.  vi.  4-14.  But  if  fear  had  been  the  sole  sentiment 
towards  Pedro,  it  would  have  had  the  contrary  effect  of  making 
them  cling  to  Henry  at  all  hazards  as  they  had  offended  his  rival 
too  gravely  to  hope  for  mercy.  When  the  appearance  of  weakness 
in  the  ruling  power  is  a  signal  for  revolt,  there  must  be  much  pre- 
vious disaffection  and  impatience  of  change  amongst  the  go- 
verned. 
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History,     stances,  it  is  impossible  to  say  which  of  these  opinions 

v-*^/»»/  was  the  better  founded,  but  the  latter  seems  to  indicate 

that  the  choice  of  the  people  inclined  to  Pedro,  unless 

we  suppose  that,  indifferent  to  both  competitors,  they 

reserved  their  fidelity  for  the  strongest. 

The  dawn  of  the  third  of  April  had  scarcely  broken, 
when  the  two  armies  commanded  by  leaders  of  renown, 
and   thronged  with    the    most   valiant   Gentlemen   of 
Battle  of      England  and  of  France,  were  marshalled  in  their  order 
Navarette.    of  attack ;  and   the   first  beams   of  the    morning  sun 
glanced   from  the  brilliant  armour  of  the  Knights  as 
they  were  gallantly  advancing  to  the   charge.*     The 
conflict  was  for  some  time  fiercely  sustained  ;  the  slings 
of  the  Spaniards  gave  "  a  mighty  trouble  to  the  English 
at  first ;  but  when  they  also  felt  the  sharp  arrows  of 
Henry  de-    England  light  upon  them,  they  could  no  longer  keep 
feated.         their  array."     At  last  Don  Tello,  who  commanded  a 
large  body  of  cavalry  on  the  left  of  the  Castilian  army, 
panic-stricken  at  the  desperate  onset  of    the  English 
Prince,  set  the  example  of  a  disgraceful  flight.     The 
centre  of  the  army  being  thus  exposed,  was  speedily 
attacked,  and  in  spite  of  the  noble  efforts  of  Du  Gues- 
clin  and  his  Knights,  was  completely  and  irrecoverably 
broken.     The  valour  of  Henry  was  conspicuous,  while 
the   slightest   chance  of  retrieval  remained,  and  he  had 
hardly  time  to  escape  from  the  bloody  field  with  a  scanty 
retinue.      By   this    splendid    victory,    the  outcast  was 
reseated  on  his  throne,  and  the  Crown,  which  he  had 
abandoned  without  a  struggle,  was  by  the  courage  and 
conduct  of  his  ally  recovered  at  a  single  blow.     As  the 
object  of  the  expedition  had  been  completely  effected, 
Edward  demanded  the  stipulated  compensation  for  the 
services  of  his  army  and  himself.     The  mean  and  heart- 
Peterevades  less  King,  whom  policy  should  have  taught  to  be  muni- 
the  perform-  ficent,  urged  his  position  as  an  excuse  for  deferring  the 
Prom'sed  pay.  and  pleaded  the  opposition  of  the  Bis- 
cayans — which  he  himself  had  instigated — to  the  trans- 
fer of  their  Province  to  a  foreigner,  as  a  reason  for  not 
immediately  conferring   its    Seignory  on    the   English 
Prince.     If  these  excuses  were  insincere,  they  at  least 
were  plausible,  and  Edward   consented  to  remain   at 
Valladolid,  till  the  King  should  reach  Seville,  whence  he 
solemnly  promised  to  remit   a   sum   to  discharge  the 
most  pressing  part  of  his   obligations.     The  money, 
however,  never  came,  or  came  but  scantily,  and  as  the 
climate  had  now  begun  to  exert  a  fatal  influence  on  the 
English  army,  which  was  rapidly  wasting  with  disease, 
Edward  mortified  and  deceived,  broken  in  health  and 
spirits,  after  making  Peace  with  Aragon,  and  exacting 
twenty  fortresses  from  the  Castilian  King  as  a  security 
for  the  performance  of  his  engagements,  withdrew  with 
his  army  into  Guienne. 

In  the  first  moment  of  victory,  the  joy  of  Pedro  had 
been  alloyed  by  the  restraint  imposed  on  his  vindictive- 
ness  by  the  stern  interdictions  of  the  English  Prince. 
His  cruelty.  A  general  proscription  followed  Edward's  retirement ; 
executions  and  victims  were  found  in  every  quar- 
ter ;  at  Burgos,  Toledo,  Cordova,  and  Seville,  bloody 
pageants  were  exhibited  similar  in  all  respects  to 

*  "  The  English  went  forward  at  an  hosling  pace  to  meet  their 
enemies,  and  so  did  the  Spaniards  towards  them ;  and  the  sun 
being  now  risen,  it  was  a  ravishing  sight  to  behold  the  armies,  and 
the  sun  reflected  from  their  bright  steel  and  armour.  For  in  those 
days  the  Cavalry  was  generally  armed  in  mail  or  polished  steel  at 
all  points,  and  besides  that,  the  Nobility  wore  over  their  armour 
rich  surcoats  of  silk  and  satin  embroidery  whereon  was  curiously 
titched,  or  beaten,  the  arms  of  their  Houses  whether  in  colour  or 
metal."  Barnes,  Hi*/,  of  Edward  III.,  p.  706. 


promises. 


each    other.       While     these    barbarities  were    being   Annals  of 
committed  in   Spain,  Don  Henry  had   experienced  the   J^JL-/ 
noble   hospitality  of  the   Count  de  Foix,  and  secured 
the  support  of  the  French  King  and  the  Pope.     In  the 
mean  time  several  of  his  adherents,  who  after  the  Battle 
of  Navarette  had  taken  refuge  in  Andalusia,  began  to 
levy  forces,  and  to  confirm  various  places  which  still  held 
for  him,  as  Segovia,  Valladolid,  Palencia,  and  many 
other  towns,  in  their  fidelity.     Having  raised  four  hun-  *IeilT  rt> 
dred  lances,   Henry   marched  into  Castile,  and  passed  CastHe° 
through  Aragon,  in  spite  of  the  real  or  pretended  oppo- 
sition of  its  King.     As  soon  as  he  found  himself  on 
Castilian  ground,  he  dismounted  from  his  horse,  and 
tracing  a  cross  upon  the  land,  swore  by  it,  never  to 
pass  the  frontier,  be  the  issue  of  his  struggle  what  it 
might.      Calahorra  having  opened    its   gates,   he  was 
joined  there  by  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  and  by  several 
officers  of  his  household  who  had  not  accompanied  the 
Queen  to  France  ;  and  Burgos  sent  a  deputation  to  re- 
quest his  presence.     In  the  latter  City  he  was  warmly  js  again 
received ;   the  Clergy,  Nobility,   and   People   rivalling  successful 
each  other  in  enthusiasm.     On  the  rumour  of  this  event, 
Cordova  also  declared  for  him ;  persons  of  note  daily 
flocked  to  his  standard,  and  his  forces  rapidly  augmented. 
He  soon  made  himself  master  of  Leon  and  the  Asturias  ; 
Toledo,  on  the  contrary,  refused  to  acknowledge  him, 
and  was  subsequently  invested. 

The  bad  faith  of  Pedro  towards  the  Black  Prince  now 
produced  its  appropriate  fruits.  Edward  no  longer 
anxious  to  be  the  champion  of  a  perjured  Monarch,  and 
desirous  only  to  indemnify  himself  for  the  expenses  of  the 
former  expedition,  invited  the  Kings  of  Aragon  and 
Navarre  to  send  Commissioners  to  Tarbes,  who  might 
confer  with  his  own,  and  determine  which  of  the  two 
competitors  it  would  be  most  expedient  to  assist.  The 
result  of  the  Conference  was,  that  the  preference  should 
be  given  to  Pedro,  provided  he  would  undertake  to  dis- 
charge the  engagements  he  had  contracted,  otherwise 
their  assistance  would  be  tendered  on  equivalent  condi- 
tions to  Henry.  But  these  selfish  arrangements  never 
took  effect.  Edward  was  evidently  reluctant  to  expose 
himself  to  a  renewal  of  expenses  and  vexations  similar 
to  those  which  he  had  already  suffered ;  and  the  King 
of  Aragon,  whose  great  desire  was  to  get  possession  of 
Murcia,  might  more  reasonably  hope  to  effect  his  object 
through  the  promises  already  obtained  from  Henry, 
than  through  any  negotiation  which  he  might  make 
with  the  reigning  King.  The  Castilian  King,  thus  A  D 
deprived  by  his  own  folly  of  that  arm  which  might  1358. 
have  saved,  as  it  once  restored  his  Crown,  now  peter  re- 
turned to  Granada  for  assistance,  and  received  from  ceives  as- 
Mohammed  a  supply  of  six  thousand  horse,  and  thirty 
thousand  foot.  Combining  these  forces  with  his  own, 
which  amounted  to  about  seven  thousand  more,  he  pro-  They  attack 
ceeded  with  his  Royal  ally  to  assail  Cordova,  which  had  Cordova, 
hoisted  the  standard  of  Henry.  After  more  than  one 
unsuccessful  assault,  however,  it  was  resolved  to  abandon 
the  siege,  and  the  two  Kings  withdrew  to  their  respec- 
tive Capitals.  While  these  events  were  occurring  in 
Andalusia,  Toledo,  though  with  constantly  decreasing 
means,  had  baffled  the  enterprise  of  Henry.  In  the  North, 
Logrono,  Victoria,  and  other  towns,  harassed  by  his 
troops  and  those  of  Navarre,  sent  for  advice  to  Peter. 
He  desired,  although  it  is  not  easy  to  understand  his 
motive,*  that  they  should  be  surrendered  to  his  brother, 

*  Unless  that  by  surrendering  to  Henry  their  recovery  would  be 
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History.     ratner  than  to  Navarre,  but  in  spite  of  this  injunction  (pro- 
~~~v~~'  bably  through  the  influence  of  Tello,  who  was  now  in 
Peter's  interest,  and  might  reasonably  dread  the  anger 
of  Henry)  they   yielded  to  the  latter.     As  the  position 
of  Toledo  became  every  day  more  critical,  Peter  deter- 
mined to  march  to  its  relief.     He  mustered  all  the  troops 
he  could  collect  at  Seville,  and  having  received  reinforce- 
ments  from   his  old  ally  of  Granada,    he  hastened  to 
Alcara,  and  there  halted  to  await  the  arrival  of  troops 
from  Murcia.     As  soon  as  Henry  was  apprized  of  his 
brother's  advance,  he  resolved  to  break  up  his  camp 
before   Toledo,*   to   leave   a   small   force  behind  as  a 
leaves  To-    check  upon  the  city,  and  to  march  upon  the  enemy,  before 
ledv°  and       he  should  be  strengthened  by  any  new  supplies.     He 
meetnpeter°  nad  Scarce1v  decided  on  this  vigorous   measure,  before 
he  was  cheered  by  the  arrival  of  Du  Guesclin  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  lances;  and  as  soon  as  his  army 
reached  Orgaz,  he  was  joined  by  a  detachment  of  troops 
from  Andalusia,  under  the  command  of  the  Master  of 
St.   Jago.      Thus   reinforced,   he   pushed   forward    by 
forced  marches  to  Moiitiel,  to  which  place,   he  under- 
stood, Peter  had  advanced,  and  unsuspicious  of  danger, 
had    negligently  quartered  his  troops  in  the  environs. 
This   carelessness   had    nearly  been    fatal,   for  though 
fires  were  lighted  by  the  peasants  to  give  notice  of  the 
enemy's  approach,  Pedro,  through  some  misimpression, 
fancied   it  was  the  detachment  from  Andalusia  on  its 
march   to   Toledo.     Henry,   during    the   night,    made 
active  preparations   to    take   advantage   of  this   error, 
and  would    have  succeeded   in  a  surprise  had   not  an 
accidental  reconnoitre  of  his  adversary's  cavalry  revealed 
the  danger. 

Peter  had  barely  time  to  take  up  his  position  and 
receive  the  onset :  the  fate  of  the  day  was  instantly  de- 
cided, the  Royal  army  was  broken  at  the  first  charge, 
and  the  King,  after  the  most  valiant  attempts  to  rally 
his  scattered  troops,  fled  from  the  field,  and  threw 
himself  into  the  fortress  of  Montiel,  which  was  imme- 
diately invested.  Finding  his  situation  desperate,  he 
endeavoured,  through  the  agency  of  one  of  his -Knights, 
to  obtain  a  passage  through  the  French  quarters  by 
bribing  Du  Giresclin.  The  French  Knight  rejected  the 
proposal  with  indignation,  and  reported  the  circumstance 
to  Henry,  who  immediately  conceived  a  project  for  his 
brother's  destruction.  Thanking  Du  Guesclin  for  his 
fidelity,  he  promised  to  enrich  him  with  all  that  Peter 
had  offered,  and  even  more,  if  he  would  renew  the  con- 
ference, and  by  pretending  to  accede  to  the  request, 
would  get  the  King  into  his  power.  To  this  foul  strata- 
gem.f  wearied  as  it  is  said  by  the  importunities  of  those 

a  matter  of  course  should  that  Prince  be  vanquished,  while  Navarre, 
on  the  contrary,  aa  it  actually  turned  out,  would  not  be  disposed 
under  any  circumstances  to  relinquish  them. 

*  The  Siege  had  now  continued  for  ten  months,  a  part  of  the 
citizens  had  revolted,  and  the  rest  were  so  reduced  for  the  want  of 
provisions — ca  la  fanega  de  trigo  en  pan  cocido  valia  mtl  e  docentot 
maravedis  e  asi  segitna  esto  va/ian  todat  tat  otrat  viandus  muy 
earns — that  they  were  obliged  to  eat  their  horses  and  mules ;  in 
spite  of  all  which  suffering  they  could  not  be  induced  to  yield.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  cause  of  this  resistance,  especially 
as  Toledo  had  welcomed  Henry  in  his  first  invasion,  and  must 
have  been  deeply  offended  by  the  murder  of  the  Archbishop  of  St. 
Jago— if  that,  fact  be  true — who  was  connected  with  its  chief 
citoens,  and  is  supposed  to  have  perished  partly  on  that  account. 
But  it  is  often  difficult  to  determine  the  relation  which  the  events 
of  this  period  have  to  each  other. 

t  The  French  Historians  suppress  this  disgraceful  fact.  Even 
M.  de  Sismondi  is  cautious  :  Les  uns  assurent  que  comme  tl  tentoit  de 
stchcpper  de  nuit  a  pied  dti  rfia'eatt  avec  six  compagnons  settlement, 


Battle  of 

Montiel. 


around  him,   Du  Guesclin  assented.     Peter  having  re     Annals  of 
ceived  the  assurance  of  his  protection,  repaired  under      Spain. 
cover  of  the  night  with  three  attendants  to  the  French-  N--"v— — ' 
man's  tent.     Scarcely  had  he  reached  it,  when  his  sus- 
picions were  aroused,  and  he  felt  anxious  to  return.  But 
it  was  now  too  late,  and  he  was  a  prisoner.     In  a  few 
moments  Henry  appeared,  and  after  exchanging  some 
words  of  insult  and  defiance  with   his  victim,  wounded 
him  with  his  dagger  in  the  face;  on  which  Peter,  it  is  Treacher 
said,  rushed  upon  him  with  the  fury  of  despair,  and  alter  a  Of  Du 
fearful  grapple  forced  him  to  the  ground :  but  the  po-  Guesclin. 
niards  of  the  attendants  soon  compelled  him  to  relax  his  Death  of 
hold,  and    when    Henry  arose  from    the  body  of  his  Peter, 
murdered  brother,  he  had  the  wretched  satisfaction  of 
finding  himself  a  King. 

Peter  the  Cruel  thus  died  by  treachery  and  violence, 
crimes  for  which  his  own  life  had   furnished  so  many 
detestable   precedents.      In  succeeding  to  his  Crown,  Henry  II. 
Henry  II.  obtained  neither  a  united  Kingdom  nor  an 
undisputed  title :    many  places  of  importance,  Ciudud- 
Rodrigo,    Ledesima,    Alcantara,    Temara,   Tuy,    and 
several    fortresses   in   Galicia,   declared    for   Ferdinand 
King  of  Portugal,  whose  pretensions  to  the  Castiliau 
throne,  as  grandson  of  Beatrix,  daughter  of  Sancho  the 
Brave,   and   wife   of  Alfonso   IV.   of  Portugal,    were  Pretensions 
beyond  competition  the  best.     Many  of  the  most  distin-  of  theKing 
guished  Nobles  of  Castile  acknowledged  the  soundness  of  Portugal 
of  his  claim,  and  passed  into  Portugal  to  salute  him  as  crow^n 
their  Sovereign.     He  assumed  the  title  of  King,  coined 
money  bearing  the  united  arms  of  Portugal  and  Castile* 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  Usurper's  adherents  in 
the  towns  which  had  acknowledged  him,  and  made  the 
most  active  preparations  by  sea  and  land  for  the  main- 
tenance  of  his   lawful    right.     Nor  was  this  the  only 
embarrassment  of  the  new  Monarch.     Molina  and  Re- 
guena    claimed    the   protection   of  Aragon,    and    Don 
Martin  Lopez,  who  held  Carmona,  though  anxiously 
solicited  by  Henry  to  surrender  that  fortress,  refused  on 
any   terms   to   receive   him.     The  King  having  left  a 
considerable  force  under  the  command  of  the  Master 
of  St.   Jago,    with  orders  to    harass   and  straighten  it, 
proceeded  to  Seville.     The  possession  of  that  impor-  Henry  i* 
tant  City,  in   which    he   found  a   rich  treasure,   made  received  at 
large  amends  for  the  other  defections.     His  position  was  Seville, 
critical ;  but  he  had  been  nurtured  in  perils  and  knew 
how  to  surmount  them. 

Mohammed  had  declined  the  proposal  of  a  Truce, 
either  from  regard  to  the  memory  of  Peter,  or  from 
the  less  generous  desire  of  profiting  by  the  disorders  of 
Castile,  and  soon  afterwards  leagued  himself  with  Ferdi- 
nand. The  King  of  Aragon,  too,  still  btnt  on  the 
possession  of  Murcia,  consented  to  accede  to  an  alliance, 
on  condition  of  receiving  that  territory,  and  several 

il  fut  arrete  par  le  begue  de  vilainet ;  d'autrrs  i/u'il  avoit  vuutu 
gayner  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  qui  le  trahit.  xi.  104.  He  does  not 
decide,  but  we  have  on  another  occasion  his  own  testimony  that 
the  Breton  Knight  was  very  capable  of  such  treachery.  Speaking, 
under  the  year  1344,  of  Du  Guesclin  and  other  Captain*,  he  says  : 
remembering  that  some  fastidious  point  of  honour  had  often  been 
the  cause  of  their  reverses  in  the  preceding  war,  ilt  t"  ttaie.nt  jete 
dan*  fautre  extrtme,  et  ilt  ne  respectoient  m  leurt  obligations  ni  levrs 
ferment,  p.  25.  He  also,  at  page  29,  cites  a  passage  which  does  not 
impress  us  with  a  high  sense  of  the  Frenchman's  honour :  Quand 
le  Roy  donna  a  Bertrand  du  Guesclin  le  Comte  de  LonguevMe, 
celui-ci  promit  en  retour  de  chatter  du  Royaume  Its  brigands  qui  le 
devasloient ;  mais  loin  de  le  faire,  il  permit  a  set  Bretons  d?enlevfr 
dans  let  villages  et  tar  les  grands  chemins  f  argent,  let  habits,  let  che- 
vmix,  le  be  tail,  en/in  tout  ce  qu'tls  y  trouveroient.  COM/.  Nangii, 
p.  131.  col.  2. 
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fortresses  of  Castile.  Henry  having  joined  his  Queen 
and  the  Infant  Juan,  who  was  now  eleven  years  of  age, 
despatched  a  force  against  Reguena,  which  was  suc- 
cessful, assembled  his  troops,  and  marched  upon 
Zamora.  But  hearing  that  Ferdinand  had  arrived  in 
Galicia,  he  pushed  on  to  oppose  him ;  the  Portuguese 
King  not  choosing,  however,  to  risk  the  encounter,  em- 
barked on  board  a  galley  for  Oporto,  leaving  behind 
him  a  small  force  in  Corunna.  Enraged  by  this  insult, 
and  probably  also  tempted  by  the  weakness  which  Fer- 
dinand exhibited,  Henry  made  a  diversion  into  Portugal, 
destroyed  Braga,  and  ravaged  the  adjacent  country. 
On  his  return,  he  took  several  fortresses  which  he  gar- 
risoned, and  then  fixed  his  head -quarters  at  Toro,  while 
he  despatched  troops  to  Andalusia  and  Galicia.  Za- 
mora also  was  closely  invested.  Nor  were  the  Portu- 
guese idle  on  their  side ;  various  detachments  burst 
into  Estremadura  near  Badajos  and  Medillan,  carried 
off  numerous  herds  of  cattle,  and  made  many  prisoners. 
While  Henry  was  successfully  occupied  in  Portugal, 
Mohammed  had  entered  Andalusia,  taken  Alge9iras, 
and  razed  it  to  the  ground.  The  King  was  extremely 
mortified  at  the  destruction  of  a  place,  the  acquisition 
of  which  had  been  the  fruit  of  his  father's  toils,  and  one 
of  the  most  splendid  trophies  of  his  valour. 

To  avenge  the  injury,  he  sent  an  army  into  Granada, 
which  so  rudely  treated  the  Country,  that  Mohammed 
was  under  the  necessity  of  consenting  to  a  Truce.  The 
King's  attention  was  next  directed  to  Ciudad-Rodrigo, 
the  garrison  of  which  fortress  oppressed  the  surrounding 
country  by  its  frequent  predatory  sallies.  He  attacked 
it  with  vigour,  and  would  have  done  so  with  success, 
had  not  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  the  want  of 
provisions  forced  him  to  suspend  the  siege.  On  with- 
drawing his  army,  he  proceeded  to  Medina  Campo, 
where  he  held  an  assembly  of  the  States.  At  his  solici- 
tation, an  adequate  return  was  made  to  Du  Guesclin 
and  the  foreign  troops,  who,  by  the  breaking  out  of  a 
fresh  war  between  England  and  France,  were  required 
at  home.  Having  thus  discharged  his  obligations,  he 
went  to  Seville,  where  the  naval  operations  of  the  Por- 
tuguese required  his  presence.  A  squadron  of  seventy 
galleys  stationed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir  had 
completely  impeded  the  navigation  of  that  river,  and  had 
ravaged  Cadiz. 

To  free  himself  from  this  annoyance,  the  King 
equipped  the  same  number  of  vessels,  but  so  imperfectly* 
that  (though  supported  by  his  army,  which  occupied  the 
banks  of  the  stream,  they  were  enabled  to  force  the 
enemy  from  his  position,  and  to  compel  him  to  draw 
off  to  sea)  it  was  not  thought  prudent  to  pursue  him. 
He  therefore  ordered  Bocanegra,  his  Admiral,  to  leave 
the  river  at  night,  and  sailing  to  the  coast  of  Galicia,  the 
Asturias,  and  Biscay,  to  collect  a  more  fully  equipped 
fleet  with  all  possible  speed.  Bocanegra  having  exe- 
cuted his  commission,  came  back  with  a  formidable  force 
to  the  mouth  of  the  Guadalquivir,  so  that  the  Portu- 
guese, who  had  returned  to  their  old  quarters,  were  com- 
pelled to  fight.  After  a  sharp  encounter,  in  which  they 
lost  two  or  three  vessels,  they  retired  to  Portugal.  The 
naval  prowess  of  Castile  was  proved  also  a  short  time 
afterwards  on  the  coast  of  France,  by  the  defeat  of  an 

*  His  difficulty  arose  from  the  want  of  oars,  which  had  been 
removed  to  Carmona,  when  Peter  put  that  place  in  a  state  of  com- 
plete defence  before  he  marched  upon  Toledo,  meaning  to  retire  to 
i'  in  case  of  extremity.  They  were  to  be  employed  as  missiles. 
Cron.  del  Rty  Enrique 


English  squadron  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Annals  of 
Pembroke,  who  himself  was  made  prisoner.  ^pam.  ^ 

The    meagre   efforts   of  Ferdinand   of  Portugal   to  v"*1^-" 
secure  the   magnificent  prize  at  which  he  aimed,  and 
his  incompetence  to  avail  himself  of  the  powerful  faction 
which  had  declared  in  his  favour,  give  us  a  mean  opinion 
both  of  the  capacity  of  the  Monarch  and  of  the  extent 
of  his  resources.     Aragon  had  given  him  a  faint  sup- 
port, more  with  the  view  of  embarrassing  Henry,  and 
of  procuring  advantages  for  herself,  than  of  fusing  the 
two  nations  into  one,  and  of  thus  raising  up  a  power 
which  might  naturally  inspire  her  with  alarm.     That  Policy  of 
she  was  but  little  in  earnest,  is  evident  from  the  cold  Aragon. 
and  languid  reception  which  was  given  to  Ferdinand's 
Ambassadors,  who  were  despatched  to  Barcelona,  bear- 
ing large  sums  of  gold  and  silver,  and  a  splendid  pre- 
sent of  the  most  costly  jewels  for  the  Infanta  Leonora.* 
They  were  desired  to  press  the  King  of  Aragon  to  an 
active  cooperation  against  Castile,  and  to   bring  back 
the  Princess  who  had  been  affianced  to  the  Infant  ot 
Portugal  by  a  previous  Treaty.      But  they  found  so 
many  impediments  interposed  that  they  at  last  became 
disgusted,  and    demanded    permission     to    return  for 
fresh   instructions.      It  may   be  conjectured  that  the 
determination    of   Peter   was    already   made,    though 
studiously    concealed.      The    heir    of    the    Castilian 
Crown  had   passed    some  portion  of   his    childhood 
in    the    society    of    the    Infanta    Leonora,    and    the 
intimacy  of  their    tender  years   had    planted    in    his 
heart    the   germs  of  a  sentiment  which   eventually  ri- 
pened into  love.     Of  this  passion  her  father  was  aware, 
and  though   he  affected  to  look  coldly  on  an  alliance 
which  he  felt  was  desirable,  and  which  he  knew  was 
sought,   it  is  more  than  probable   that   he    anxiously 
wished  its  accomplishment,  but  was  solicitous  first  to 
harass  Henry  into  that  cession  of  territory,  which  it  was 
his  darling  object  to  obtain ;  a  policy  which  explains  the 
bustle  of  hostility  in  which  he  was  perpetually  engaged, 
as  well  as  its  innocuous  results.     But  whatever  might      A.  D. 
be  the  personal  views  and  wishes  of  the  King  of  Aragon,      1371. 
Pope   Gregory    XL,    who  had  recently   assumed    the  Gregory 
Tiara,  saw  with  regret  the  mischievous  divisions  which 
were  distracting  the  Peninsula.     He  commissioned  his 
two  Legates  to  mediate  a  Peace,  and  he  wrote  Letters 
with  his  own  hand  to  the  Kings  of  Castile,  Portugal, 
and  Aragon,  urging  them  to  compromise  their  feuds. 
The  Legates  first  addressed  themselves  to  Henry,  who 
expressed  his  readiness  to  concur,  but  requested  them  to 
prevail  upon  Don  Martin  Lopez  to  surrender  Carmona. 
But  the  latter,  who  had  sent  for  instructions  to  Peter, 
gave  a  positive  refusal.     Irritated  by  this  obstinacy,  the 
King  determined  to  reduce  it  at  all  hazards;  but  though 
hotly  pressed  and  suffering  from  the  want  of  provisions, 
it  was  defended  with  the  most  determined   gallantry. 
On  one  occasion,  the  Royal  guards  attempted  a  night 
escalade,  but  the  design  being  discovered,  about  forty 
of  them  were  taken,  and  after  a  few  days'  confinement, 
were  unwarrantably  put  to  death. 

At  length  the  defence   languished,  and  an  offer  of  Carmoua 
capitulation  was  made  and  accepted.     The  life  of  the  taken. 
Governor  was  stipulated  for,  but  no  sooner  was  Henry 
in  possession  than  he  sent  him  prisoner  to  Seville,  and 
then  ordered  him  to  be  executed ;  a  gross  violation  of 
the  convention,  but  justified  in   his  own   opinion,  as  a 
retaliation  for  the  murder  of  his  men.     A  less  exception- 

*  Ferreraa,  part  viii.  sec.  14.  417. 
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ablevengeance  was  the  execution  of  the  Chancellor  of  Peter 
the  Cruel,  who  had  been  the  instrument  of  that  tyrant's 
cruelties,  and  who  was  not  included  in  the  capitulation. 
By  this  success,  Henry  became  master  of  the  children 
of  the  late  King,*  and  of  a  vast  treasure,  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  Toledo.  This  event  was  quickly  followed  by 
the  surrender  of  Zamora,  and  the  submission  of  Galicia. 
The  efforts  of  the  Legates  were  at  length  successful, 
and  the  King  of  Portugal,  who  seems  to  have  abandoned 
all  hopes  of  establishing  his  pretensions,  if,  indeed,  he 
ever  seriously  entertained  any,  consented  to  a  Peace 
with  Henry. 

The  conditions  were  that  the  King  of  Portugal  should 
marry  the  Infanta  Leonora  of  Castile,  with  a  portion 
of  three  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  that  he  should 
settle  on  her  as  her  dower  all  that  Queen  Beatrix  had 
received  from  Don  Alfonso ;  and  that  there  should  be  a 
mutual  restitution  of  those  places  which  the  two  Kings 
had  taken  from  each  other.  But  the  singular  conduct 
of  Ferdinand  prevented  the  execution  of  this  Treaty. 
Becoming  suddenly  enamoured  of  Donna  Leonora  Tellez, 
the  wife  of  one  of  his  most  distinguished  Nobles,  he 
confided  to  her  sister  the  secret  of  his  love.  He  was 
prudently  reminded  that  she  was  the  wife  of  a  Nobleman 
whom  it  might  be  dangerous  to  offend,  and  that  if  he 
evaded  his  contract  with  the  Infanta  of  Castile  he  must 
expect  to  draw  down  the  vengeance  of  the  King  her 
father.  The  latter  hazard  he  was  willing  to  risk,  the 
former  difficulty  he  was  determined  to  remove.  The 
pliant  and  convenient  forms  of  the  Church  enabled 
him,  on  some  pretended  informality,  to  annul  a  marriage 
of  which  the  lady  was  now  as  impatient  as  himself,  and 
on  which  the  politic  husband  insisted  with  no  more  than 
that  nice  amount  of  tenacity  which  decency  required. 
But  how  was  Henry  to  be  appeased  ?  The  pride  of  the 
Castilian  did  not  permit  itself  to  be  ruffled;  for  as  Peter 
promised  to  observe  the  other  Articles  of  the  Treaty 
exactly  as  if  the  marriage  had  occurred,  his  interest  was 
at  stake,  and  he  therefore  professed  himself  perfectly  in- 
different to  the  match,  returned  a  dignified  answer,  and 
promised  to  maintain  the  Peace. 

But  the  concord  was  soon  disturbed.  The  intrigues 
of  John  of  Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  in  virtue 
of  his  recent  marriage  with  Constanza,  a  daughter 
of  the  late  Peter,  pretended  to  the  Castilian  Crown, 
prevailed  on  Ferdinand  to  conclude  a  secret  Treaty 
by  which  the  latter  engaged  to  assist  him  in  ex- 
pelling Hemy  from  his  Throne.  The  compact,  in 
spite  of  every  precaution  to  keep  it  secret,  soon  tran- 
spired, and  some  Castilian  refugees  with  too  hasty  zeal 
took  the  City  of  Tuy  by  surprise.  As  Portugal  was  not 
in  a  position  to  disavow  the  act,  the  war  was  thus  re- 
kindled ;  but  no  event  of  importance  occurred  till  Henry 
marched  upon  Lisbon,  and  destroyed  a  suburb  of  the 
City,  while  its  harbour  was  threatened  by  his  fleet.  He 
soon  found  his  position  untenable,  and  contented  with 
having  insulted  the  Capital  of  his  enemy,  drew  off  his 
forces  and  retired.  A  Peace  was  soon  afterwards  con- 
cluded with  Portugal,  and  cemented  by  a  double  mar- 
riage. Navarre  also  found  it  expedient  to  purchase 
repose  by  the  surrender  of  Logrono  and  Victoria,  which 
it  had  so  long  withheld.  Henry  had  now  secured  the 
tranquillity  of  his  dominions,  recovered  the  towns  which 
had  been  dismembered  from  Castile,  and  hi  spite  of  the 

*  Not  only  those  by  Padilla,  but  de  otras  Duenas.  Crun.  del 
Rey  Pedro,  550. 
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intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  had  awed  his  enemies  Annals  of 
into  forbearance.     After  some  affected  resistance  on  the  v  £il'a"1' 
part  of  the  King  of  Aragon  to  a  proposal  by  Henry  for  the     "•"V*"' 
marriage  of  their  children, in  which  the  claims  upon  Mur- 
cia  were  asserted  as  usual,  he  finally  assented,  and  the  nup- 
tials were  solemnized  at  Soria  with  suitable  magnificence. 

In  the  Schism  which,  on  the  death   of  Gregory  XI., 
divided    the    Romish    Church,    Henry,  by  the   advice 
of  his  Prelates,  refused    to   interfere.      At    Illescas   he  gchism  in 
convoked   an  assembly   of    Prelates,  who  resolved    to  the  Church, 
sequestrate  the  Papal   revenues,  until  the  unity  of  the  Prudent 
Church  was  restored  ;   a  very  sensible  expedient,  which  P°l'ey  of 
was  adopted  also  by  Aragon.      While  presiding  at  a 
new  Meeting  of  Prelates  and  learned  men  at  Burgos, 
the  King  was  suddenly  taken  ill  and  died.*     He  was  a 
Prince   of  much   energy   and   decision,    indefatigable, 
valiant,  and  munificent,  dissolute  indeed  in  his  morals, 
and  capable,  when  roused,  of  acts  of  great  ferocity,  but 
not    habitually    cruel.       Under    more    favourable    cir- 
cumstances, it  is  possible  that  he  would  have  left  behind 
him  a  reputation  entitled  to  our  applause. 

The  dying  injunctions  of  Henry  recommended  his 
successor  to  cultivate  that  friendly  alliance  with  France, 
which  had  been  so  beneficial  to  himself,  and  to  proceed  juan  1. 
with  caution  in  the  settlement  of  the  nice  and  perilous 
question  which  was  distracting  the  Church.  Obedient 
to  these  wise  instructions,  Juan  despatched  his  Am- 
bassadors to  France  to  express  his  anxiety  to  maintain 
a  connection  as  intimate  as  that  which  existed  in  his 
father's  reign  ;  and  he  also  appointed  Commissioners  to 
proceed  to  Rome  and  Avignon,  to  collect  such  precise 
and  positive  information  as  would  facilitate  the  labours 
of  the  Council  which  he  intended  to  convoke.  The 
birth  of  a  Prince,  of  whom  the  Queen  was  delivered 
within  a  few  months  after  her  accession,  was  not  merely 
a  subject  of  exultation  and  joy  to  a  young  Court,  but  a 
matter  of  grave  negotiation  also  with  Portugal.  It  was 
proposed  and  arranged,  that  the  Royal  infant  should  be 
betrothed  to  Donna  Beatrix.t  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
presumptive  heiress  to  his  Crown,  with  this  important 
proviso,  that  if  either  of  the  contracting  parties  should  Negotiation 
die  without  issue,  the  survivor  was  to  inherit  the  pos-  with  Portu- 
sessions  of  the  deceased.  This  important  point  having  gal. 
been  adjusted,  Juan  assembled  his  Prelates  and  learned 
men  at  Medina  Campo,  who,  after  deliberate  investiga- 
tion,  decided  in  favour  of  Clement;  a  decision,  in  all  ment. 
probability,  materially  influenced  by  the  example  of 
France,  which  had  already  made  a  similar  election. 

In  spite  of  the  above-mentioned  Treaty,  Ferdinand,  at 
the  suggestion  of  the  discontented  Castilians,  who  were  in 
favour  in  his  Court,  and  who  were  probably  under  English 
influence,  had  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Lan- 
caster ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  remonstrances  of  his  coun-  Alliance  be- 
sellors,  he  concluded  with  that  Prince  an  offensive  and  de-  tween  Por- 
fensive  alliance  against  Castile.    The  shallow  artifices  re-  tugal  and 
sorted  to  for  the  concealment  of  these  intrigues,  could  not  England 
deceive  Juan,  who,  being  already  on  his  guard,  despatched       A*  D* 
his  officers  to  their  stations,  and  put  his  army  and  navy 

*  His  death,  according  to  the  prejudices  of  the  times,  was  at- 
tributed to  a  pair  of  richly  embroidered  and  poisoned  slippers 
which  lie  had  received  from  Mohammed.  The  Mohammedan 
writers  indignantly  repel  this  calumny :  Pero  nunca  fu6  traydor, 
ni  attrino  el  Noble  Rfy  Muhamed,  y  la  muerle  fu6  natural  y  par- 
que  tut  dia*  eran  cumpiidat  if  gun  la  divina  volundad.  Condi, 
hi.  166. 

|  She  hud  previously  been  affianced  to  the  Infant  Frederic,  the 
King's  brother.  Ferreras,  v.  463. 
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History,  into  a  state  of  efficient  preparation.  Orders  were  issued 
— -*/•— -'  to  fit  out  an  expedition  at  Seville,  to  intercept  the 
English  forces  on  the  way  to  Portugal.  As  soon  as  these 
preparations  were  known  at  Lisbon,  Ferdinand  de- 
spatched a  superior  force,  under  the  command  of  Count 
Juan  Alfonso,  the  Queen's  brother,  to  watch  the  Cas- 
tilians,  and  if  possible,  to  frustrate  their  designs.  The 
two  fleets  met  off  Cape  St.  Vincent,  and  after  a  severe 
contest,  the  Portuguese  were  defeated  with  the  loss  of 
sixteen  galleys.  While  the  Castilian  Admiral  was  re- 
turning in  triumph  to  Seville,  the  Earl  of  Cambridge 
had  entered  the  Tagus,  to  the  consolation  of  the  people 
of  Lisbon,  mortified  and  depressed  by  the  late  defeat. 
Juan  was  besieging  Almeyda  when  the  news  of  the 
Earl's  arrival  reached  him  ;*  he,  however,  persisted  in 
the  siege  until  he  was  successful,  and  then  retreated  into 
his  Kingdom,  leaving  a  strong  force  to  watch  the  pro- 
ceeding of  Ferdinand  and  his  allies. 

Meanwhile  the  Portuguese  Court  was  cementing  its 
alliance   with  the    English,    by    the    marriage   of  the 
little    Beatrix   with     Edward,    the   infant  son    of    the 
Earl  of  Cambridge  t     While  this  spectacle   was  exhi- 
biting at  Lisbon,   Juan  was   collecting  a   strong  force 
at   Ciudad-Rodrigo   for   the    protection    of    Estrema- 
dura,  which    it    was   the    enemy's   project   to   attack. 
The  two  armies  were  soon  in  each  other's   presence  ; 
The  Portu-  hut  Ferdinand,  disgusted  with  his  allies,  whose  licen- 
gueseabau- tjoug  con(juct+    had    provoked    the  indignation  of  the 
ance  ^     *"  inhabitants,  made  secret  negotiations  for  Peace,  which 
was  speedily  ratified  to  the  great  surprise  and  resent- 
ment of  the  English.     Great  as  was  their  discontent  at 
this  termination  of  the  contest,  and  the  contemptuous  treat- 
ment of  themselves,  they  had  no  alternative  but  to  com- 
ply, and  were  shortly  afterwards  embarked  on  board  the 
Castilian  fleet,  and  conveyed  to  England.     The  friendly 
connection  which  was  thus  re-established  between  the 
Marriage  of  two  Monarchs,  was  promoted   by  the  premature  death 
Juan  with    of  Leonora, §  of  which  event  Ferdinand  took  advantage 
Beatrix  of     to  propose  his  daughter  Beatrix  as  her  successor  in  the 
Royal  bed.     The  proposal  was   well  received,  and  as- 
sented to  on  this    condition,   that   Beatrix   should   be 
formally  recognised  as  heiress  to  her  father's  Crown  ; 
that  the  issue  of  the  marriage,  male  or  female,  should 
inherit   the  Crown  of  Portugal ;  with  this  proviso,  that 
in   case    of    Ferdinand's  death,    the   reigning   Queen 
of  Portugal  should  continue  to  exercise  the  supreme 
power  of  the  State  during  her  life,  or  until  their  child 

*  Juan  sent  a  challenge  to  Mosen  Aymon,  as  Ayala  calls  him, 
and  announced  that  he  would  either  wait  for  him  and  his  allies,  or 
advance  three  days'  journey  into  the  Country  to  meet  them  ;  a 
civility  which  was  declined.  Ayala,  ii.  155. 

f  The  bride  was  seven  years  of  age,  the  bridegroom  six. 

J  The  charges  against  them  are  heavy  :  Chronica  del  Rey  Fer- 
nando in  the  Collegao  des  Livros  inedita  de  Hist.  Portuyueza,  iv. 
413.  It  is  but  just,  however,  to  observe,  that  the  English  had  also 
their  grounds  of  complaint;  they  were  dissatisfied  from  want  of  pay. 
After  consulting  with  their  leaders,  they  determined  to  raise  the 
pennon  of  St.  George :  et  soyons  amis  a  Dieu  et  ennemis  a  tout  le 
monde ;  atitrement  si  ne  nous  faisons  craindre  nous  n'aurons  rien. 
Froissart,  viii.  146.  In  this  mood  they  were  not  likely  to  be  very 
agreeable  allies. 

§  The  virtues  of  this  Queen  are  a  subject  of  general  eulogy. 
Florez  cites  from  the  Chronica  de  Santo  Domingo  a  very  edifying 
confirmation  of  her  purity  ;  it  asserts  :  quifatigando  al  Rey  un  deli- 
cado  pensamiento  de  si  la  Reyna  vivia  con  algun  desayre  de  su  honesta 
reputation  ;  the  Apostle  St.  Andrew  appeared  and  chided  him  for  his 
doubts,  assured  him  of  her  exquisite  chastity,  and,  as  a  proof  of  his 
competency  as  a  witness,  predicted  that  the  Queen  would  be  deli- 
vered of  a  son  at  a  certain  time,  which  accordingly  happened. 
Reynas  Catfiolicas,  ii.  697. 
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should  reach  the  age  of  twelve  years.  The  policy  of 
this  measure  was  soon  brought  to  the  test.  A  few 
months  afterwards,  Ferdinand  sank  under  his  infirmi- 
ties ;  and  Juan  desired  that  Beatrix  should  be  pro- 
claimed Queen,  according  to  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty. 
The  demand  was  instantly  obeyed,  but  the  coldness  and 
silence  of  the  people  testified  how  little  their  sympathies 
and  prejudices  responded  to  the  call.  The  intrigues  of 
Don  Juan,  Grand  Master  of  Avis,  soon  roused  this  in- 
difference into  action,  and  instigated  the  indignant  and 
exasperated  citizens  to  protest  they  would  not  recognise 
any  Government  that  was  not  committed  to  his  care. 
The  proper  policy  of  Juan  would  have  been  to  disclaim 
all  pretensions  to  the  Crown  during  the  Queen  Mother's 
life,  and  simply  to  have  secured  its  transmission  to 
Beatrix  at  her  demise;  and  so  he  was  advised  to  act;  but 
he  preferred  the  more  gratifying  course  which  urged  him 
to  compel  submission. 

He  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  frontier  than 
many  Cities  of  the  Kingdom  exclaimed  against  this 
violation  of  the  Treaty,  and  were  easily  persuaded 
by  the  Grand  Master  of  Avis  that  they  were  effectu- 
ally discharged  by  it  from  their  own  oaths  and  ob- 
ligations. Juan,  however,  reached  Santarem,  where 
he  was  well  received,  and  soon  after  despatched  his 
troops  to  Lisbon  to  commence  its  siege  ;  but  the  Plague 
broke  out  in  his  camp  and  committed  havoc  so  dreadful 
that  he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  them,  and  retire  be- 
yond the  frontier.  The  National  antipathy  was  now 
completely  roused  ;  even  Leonora  deserted  her  daugh- 
ter's cause,  and  the  Estates  assembled  at  Coimbra  pro- 
claimed the  Grand  Master  of  Avis  King.  A  desultory 
and  ineffectual  warfare  ensued,  until  the  two  Kings,  im- 
patient at  the  protracted  struggle,  determined  to  bring 
it  to  an  issue  by  some  decisive  feat  of  arms.  The 
Portuguese  army,  consisting  of  nearly  two  thousand 
lances  and  eight  thousand  fantassins,  marched  to  the 
vicinity  of  Albujarotta,  and  took  up  a  strong  position 
on  the  crest  of  a  hill  flanked  by  a  valley  on  either  side. 
It  was  nearly  sunset  when  Juan  with  a  force  of  thirty- 
four  thousand  men  came  in  sight  of  the  enemy,  his 
troops  weary  with  a  long  march,  suffering  from  ex- 
cessive heat  and  want  of  water,  himself  still  labouring 
from  the  effects  of  illness,  and  almost  exhausted  by  ex- 
citement and  fatigue.*  The  advice  of  his  most  expe- 
rienced Captains,  and  the  voice  of  John  de  Rhie,  the 
French  Ambassador,  a  veteran  of  sixty,  ought  to  have 
restrained  him  from  a  Battle  in  the  face  of  so  many  dis- 
advantages. There  were  other  and  less  temperate 
counsels  ;  and  the  matter  was  eventually  decided  by  the 
hot-headed  zeal  of  some  young  officers  who  contrived  to 
bring  on  a  general  engagement,  which  was  rapidly  de- 
cided.t  Not  only  were  the  Castilians  borne  back  in 

*  El  Rey  Don  Juan  estaba  en  el  campo  echado  e  acostado  a  un 
cabellero  e  muy  doliente  que  apenas  podia  fablar,  Ayala,  Chron.  del 
Rey  Juan,  ii.  230. 

f  Juan  had  succeeded  in  sending  a  detachment  to  the  rear,  a 
manoeuvre  which  Ferreras  criticises  and  censures.  Yerro  no  pcqueno, 
porque  el  enemigo  quando  no  tiene  par  donde  huir,  esfuerya,  mas  el  valor. 
Fer.  viii.  274.  Froissart  imputes  the  loss  of  the  Battle  to  a  jealousy 
on  the  part  of  the  Spaniards,  who  would  not  support  their  French 
allies,  viii.  412;  but  it  is  very  questionable  if  any  French  were 
there.  Mezeray,  noticing  this  assertion  of  Froissart  and  the  silence 
of  the  Spanish  Chroniclers,  justly  observes :  77*  sont^  plus  croyab/rs 
que  lui  ;  Us  ne  sontpas  d'Aumeur  a  donner  a  leurs  le  blame  qu'auroient 
meritt  les  Franfois,  qui,  en  effet,  n'eurent  point  de  part  a  ['affaire 
d\4/jubarrotta,  si  on  exceple  rAmbasiadeur.  Hist,  des  R£votutwn» 
d'Espagnc,  ii.  3i66. 
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History,  their  attempt  to  ascend  the  hill,  but  so  vigorously  were 
— ~v~«— '  ihey  charged,  that  they  were  thrown  into  confusion  and 
fled  in  panic,  leaving  their  camp  at  the  mercy  of  the  vic- 
tors. Ten  thousand  men,  besides  many  of  the  most 
distinguished  Nobles,  were  left  dead  on  the  field,*  and 
the  King,  oppressed  by  mental  and  bodily  sufferings, 
escaped  with  difficulty  to  Santarina  on  a  mule.  Juan 
might  well  command  his  subjects  to  wear  mourning  for 
a  year,  for  to  his  enemies  the  Battle  of  Albujarotta  was 
justly  a  source  of  national  exultation  and  pride. 

Not  satisfied  with  having  inflicted  this  humiliating 
blow  on  the  honour  of  Castile,  the  King  of  Portugal 
pressed  Lancaster  to  appear  in  person  and  pursue  his 
claims  while  the  Country  was  depressed  by  the  recol- 
A.  o.       lection  of  the  late  defeat.     The  invitation  was  not  in 
1385.      vain.      Accompanied    by    Constance    and    his    three 


vain. 

daughters,  the  English  Prince  landed  in  Spain  with 
Invasion  a  force  of  fifteen  hundred  lances,  as  many  archers, 
and  and  a  retinue  of  the  most  distinguished  Knights.  He 

marched  to  St.  Jago,  and  was  proclaimed  King.  After 
an  exchange  of  civilities,  an  interview  between  him  and 
the  King  of  Portugal  occurred  at  Coimbra,  at  which  a 
marriage  between  the  latter  and  Philippa,  Lancaster's 
second  daughter,  was  arranged.  The  English  troops 
were  soon  successfully  in  motion,  but  as  Spring  ad- 
vanced, the  excessive  heat  of  the  climate  produced  its 
usual  effects.  An  unusual  drought  had  exhausted  the 
rivulets.  The  burned  and  yellow  pastures  were  desti- 
tute of  forage,  which  was  procured  with  difficulty  and 
risk  from  distant  places.  Fruit  and  wine  were  plenti- 
fully consumed,  and  dysentery,  which  committed  the 
most  serious  ravages,  was  the  result  of  their  excessive 
use.  In  order  to  defend  his  dominions,  Juan  had 
adopted  a  policy  which  has  ever  proved  fatal  to  inva- 
sion ;  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  relire,  to  carry 
off  all  their  movables,  to  destroy  what  was  unmovable, 
and  to  leave  to  the  enemy  a  barren  and  unpeopled  land. 
But  his  whole  trust  was  not  founded  on  this  .policy.  In 
reply  to  Lancaster's  summons  to  surrender  his  Crown, 
he  sent  two  Legates  ostensibly  to  expound  his  right ; 
really  to  propose  a  match  between  Don  Henry  his 
eldest  son  and  the  Princess  Catherine;  a  proposal 
favourably  received,  but  declined  for  the  present  out  of 
respect  to  Portugal.  It  was  probably  with  no  hope  of 
success,  and  barely  out  of  compliance  with  his  engage- 
ments, that  the  English  Chief,  finding  his  army  reduced 
by  disease  to  one  half  of  its  original  strength,  effected  a 
junction  with  the  forces  of  Portugal,  and  made  a  com- 
retirement  bined  attack  upon  Castile.  The  increasing  mortality 
ofLancas-  among  their  troops,  and  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  sub- 
sistence, disconcerted  their  operations,  and  as  Lancaster 
had  probably  foreseen,  compelled  them  to  retire. 

Negotiations  were  again  secretly  renewed ;  and 
though  Juan  had  received  a  reinforcement  of  French 
troops  under  the  command  of  John  de  Bourbon,  he 

*  The  number  of  prisoners  was  at  one  moment  so  great  that  an 
order,  similar  to  that  issued  by  Henry  V.  at  the  Battle  of  Airin- 
court,  and  subsequently  recalled,  was  put  into  execution  by  the  Por- 
tuguese. Froissart  by  no  means  laments  the  slaughter.  On  regar- 
dez  la  grande  mesaventure,  car  iUoccirent  bien  a  Samedi  au  toir  de 
boat  p-i  tsonniers,  dont  i/s  eussent  eii  quatre  cent  milte  franc*,  fun 
parmi  /'outre,  viii.  417.  His  respect  for  the  Spanish  cavalry  was 
small,  Voir  est  que  a  cheval  de  premiere  venue  Ms  sonl  de  grand 
bobont  et  tie  grand  courage  hautain  et  de  dur  encontre  a  leur  avan- 
lage  et  »e  combatent  bien  a  cheval.  Mais  ti  ties  tot  comme  Us  ont 
jet6deuxou  trois  dards  et  donnt  tin  coup  d'epe'e,  et  Us  vounl  out 
tears  mnrmis  ne  se  dtconfissent  point,  Us  retournent  let  freint  de 
leur  c/tevaujc  ft  se  sauvent  qui  sauver  se  peut.  p.  419. 
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gladly  dismissed  his  troublesome  auxiliaries,  and  con-   Annals  of 
sented  to  despatch  Ambassadors  to  Bayonne,  to  settle       sPain- 
the  definitive  terms  of  a  Treaty.     He  accordingly  re-   v-"""v«'-"lto' 
paired  thither,  and  concluded  a  Peace,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that  Henry  and  Catharine  should  be  united,* 
and  Lancaster,  for  a  consideration  of  sixty  thousand 
francs  in  gold  for  himself,  and  four  thousand  annually  to 
Constance,  besides  five  towns  in  fief,  agreed  to  relinquish 
his  claims  to  the  Crown.     The  troublesome  rivalry  ofpeaceof 
the  English  Prince  was  thus  ended,  and  pretensions  Bayonue. 
were  extinguished,  which,   though  never  likely  to  en- 
danger   the    established    succession    to   the    Castilian 
Throne,  might  have  been  an  unfailing  source  of  per- 
plexity and  trouble. 

Juan  was  now  left  unmolested  to  pursue  his  quarrel 
with  Portugal ;  but  mortified  at  the  ill  fortune  of  his 
army,  and  desirous  of  giving  his  subjects  repose,  he 
consented  to  a  Truce  of  six  years  with  that  Power. 
Having  assembled,  the  Cortes  at  Guadalajara,  he  pro-  Proposed 
posed  to  abdicate  in  favour  of  Henry,  retaining  only  for  abdication 
himself  the  Kingdoms  of  Seville,  Cordova,  Jean,  and  ofjuan- 
Murcia.  This  wild  project,  the  motive  to  which  does 
not  appear,  was  successfully  combated  by  his  States- 
men. An  act  of  greater  wisdom,  and  one  which  it  is 
pleasing  to  record,  was  a  general  amnesty  to  the  re- 
bellious Galicians  who  had  assisted  Lancaster,  and 
favoured  the  arms  of  Portugal.  The  depressed  condi- 
tion of  the  Country  filled  the  King  with  anxiety  and 
pain  ;  he  therefore  diminished  its  burdens  and  practised 
a  liberal  economy,  alike  honourable  to  himself,  and 
compassionate  and  useful  to  his  people ;  but  he  was  not 
permitted  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  this  enlightened  policy. 
His  benevolence  had  successfully  exerted  itself  with 
the  King  of  Fez,  to  procure  the  liberation  of  those 
Christian  Cavaliers,  who,  from  the  spirit  of  adventure 
characteristic  of  the  Age,  from  political  offences  or  other 
causes,  had  embraced  the  service  of  the  Moor.  On 
their  arrival  they  asked  permission  to  wait  upon  the 
King  at  Alcala,  and  to  express  their  grateful  acknow- 
ledgments for  his  protection.  The  grace  and  expert- 
ness  of  their  horsemanship  was  the  theme  of  general 
praise,  and  so  excited  the  curiosity  of  Juan,  that  he  left 
the  city  to  meet  them  on  their  approach.  Mounted  on 
a  fiery  steed,  he  watched  them  for  a  time  with  anima- 
tion and  delight,  when  yielding  to  an  impulse  which 
every  horseman  can  conceive,  he  dashed  his  spurs  into  His  death, 
his  courser's  flanks  and  put  him  to  his  speed.  The 
ground  over  which  he  rode  being  newly  ploughed,  the 
animal  stumbled  and  fell  with  tremendous  force.  The 
King  was  undermost,  and  when  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  came  to  his  assistance,  life  was  extinct.  With 
great  presence  of  mind,  the  Prelate  contrived  to  conceal 
the  extent  of  the  calamity,  ordered  a  tent  to  be  raised 
over  the  body,  and  did  not  disclose  the  truth  until  he 
had  despatched  messengers  to  the  principal  Cities  who 
might  secure  their  fidelity  to  the  infant  King. 

Henry  III.  was  eleven  years  of  age  at  his  accession;  Henry  III. 
the  Will  of  the  late  King  appointed  five  Barons,  toge-      A,  D. 
ther  with  a  deputy  from  each  of  the  Capitals,  Burgos,      1396. 
Leon,  Toledo,  Seville,  Cordova,  and  Murcia,  to  constitute 
a  Regency.   As  it  did  not,  however,  accord  with  the  views 


*  Another  condition  was  that  Henry  should  bear  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Asturias.  It  was  the  first  time,  says  Florez,  that  the  title 
of  Prince  and  Princess  was  heard.  The  Asturias  were  selected  as 
being  the  first  Principality  que  tuvieren  nutstros  reyei  despttes 
del  Sinorio  de  las  Godot.  Tom.  ii.  p.  697. 
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of  those  who  were  interested  in  the  result,  it  was  pro- 
posed to  burn  it,  but  no  one  daring  to  be  guilty  of  such 
an  act,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  at  last  carried  it  off  on 
pretence  that  it  contained  some  bequests  in  favour  of  his 
Church.  His  real  object  was  soon  developed.  After 
much  discussion  it  was  determined  that  the  Regency 
should  be  formed  by  three  Princes  of  the  blood,  the 
Archbishops  of  Toledo  and  of  Compostella,  and  the  Grand 
Masters  of  St.  Jago  and  Calatrava,  assisted  by  sixteen 
deputies,  one-half  to  be  on  duty  for  six  months,  and 
these  to  be  succeeded  by  the  other  half  for  the  same  pe- 
riod, and  so  on  in  rotation.  But  the  Archbishop  of 
Toledo  protested  against  this  arrangement,  opposed  to 
it  a  law  of  the  Partides,  which  restricted  to  one,  three, 
or  five,  the  number  of  Regents  during  a  minority.  His 
opposition  was  for  the  present  overruled,  and  he  even 
acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  this  Council,  and  con- 
firmed his  adherence  by  an  oath,  meaning,  however,  to 
temporize  and  wait  till  the  mutual  disgusts  which  he 
saw  would  arise  among  the  Regents  should  explode. 
The  favourable  moment  soon  occurred:  in  reply  to  a 
summons  from  the  Court,  he  insisted  on  the  nullity  of 
the  Government,  which  was  in  open  defiance  of  Juan's 
Will.  In  order  to  invest  that  Instrument  with  still  greater 
dignity,  he  sent  messengers  to  Pope  Clement,  and  to  the 
Kings  of  France  and  Aragon,  to  prevail  upon  them  to 
use  their  influence  to  obtain  submission  to  its  commands. 
This  expedient  was  unsuccessful,  and  a  Legate  was  sent 
from  Clement  expressly  to  divert  him  from  his  purpose ; 
nevertheless  he  persisted  in  his  intrigues,  and  at  last 
won  over  to  his  views  Frederick,  Duke  of  Benevento, 
the  King's  Uncle. 

The  schism  now  wore  an  alarming  aspect,  but  the 
successful  representations  of  the  Queen  of  Navarre 
brought  about  a  Conference,  by  which  it  was  agreed  to 
confirm  the  provisions  of  Juan's  Will,  with  the  addition 
of  three  other  persons  as  Regents.  Although  no  better 
motive  than  personal  ambition  and  the  lust  of  power 
might  actuate  the  Archbishop's  conduct,  his  plea  at  least 
was  good,  and  the  Cortes  at  Burgos  insisted  on  a  strict 
conformity  with  the  late  King's  declared  intentions.  But 
the  caprice  of  the  Archbishop,  who  soon  became  dissa- 
tisfied with  his  own  work,  the  jealousies  between  him 
and  his  brother  of  Compostella,  the  obstinacy  of  the 
Duke  of  Benevento  in  desiring  an  alliance  with  the 
daughter  of  Juan  of  Portugal,  (a  project  extremely  of- 
fensive to  the  Court,)  and  the  suspicious  policy  of  that 
Monarch  himself,  who  would  not  consent  to  a  Peace,  yet 
made  no  efforts  to  prosecute  the  War,  were  sources  of 
unceasing  agitation  and  alarm.  If,  however,  the  con- 
fusion was  great,  we  cannot  but  remark  how  much  less 
disastrous  its  consequences  were  than  during  the  pre- 
ceding minorities ;  we  see,  indeed,  among  the  Nobles 
similar  caprice  and  haughty  independence,  similar  light 
and  fickle  loyalty,  similar  ambition  and  selfishness,  but 
they  were  now  unstained  by  those  sanguinary  acts,  and 
that  recklessness  of  life  and  suffering  which  had,  in 
aforetime,  converted  a  minority  into  a  long  torture  for 
the  people. 

In  his  fifteenth  year  Henry  assumed  the  Government, 
and  consummated  his  marriage  with  Catharine.  His 
first  proceeding  was  to  curtail  the  lavish  pensions  ac- 
corded by  the  Cortes,  in  spite  of  the  great  indignation 
and  threatened  disaffection  of  the  powerful  parties  con- 
cerned ;  his  next  to  bring  his  affairs  with  Portugal  to  an 
issue,  by  making  active  preparations  for  War.  The  re- 
sult of  this  vigorous  policy  was  a  Truce  between  the 
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Countries  for  ten  years.  After  a  long  period  of  profound  Annals  of 
tranquillity,  Henry  assembled  the  Cortes  at  Tordesillas,      sPain- 
and  proposed  to  them  various  beneficial  laws :   some  to  **** ^^^ 
restrain  the  avarice  and  passions  of  the  Judges,  others 
to  prevent  the  extortions  of  the  farmers  of  the  public  re- 
venue.* 

The  close  of  his  reign  was  occupied  in  vast  prepara- 
tions for  an  attack  upon  Granada,  partly  to  resent  a 
recent   infraction    of  the  Truce,  and   partly   from  the  n 
desire  of  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  Moorish  power.  Hen 
But  his  health,  always  weak,  at  last  gave  way,  and   in      A   0 
the  midst  of  active   arrangements  for  the  prosecution      14Q6 
of  his  ambitious  scheme,  he  expired,  leaving  a  child  of 
less  than  two  years  old  to  occupy  the  Throne. 

II.  In  a  former  Chapter  we  have  sketched  rapidly.but  in  ARAQON. 
as  full  detail  as  it  merits,  the  History  of  ARAGON  to  the  James  II. 
accession  of  James  II.,  who  did  not  lose  an  instant  in      A.  D. 
taking  possession  of  the  Throne  vacated  by  his  brother's      1291. 
death.     Deviating  from  the  policy  of  the  last  reign,  he 
abandoned  the  interests  of  the  Infant  De  la  Cerda,  and 
not  only  contracted  an  alliance  with  Sancho  of  Castile, 
but  cemented  it  by  asking  the  hand  of  his  daughter.f 
By  the  decease  of  the  late  King,  the  Treaty  of  Tarrascon 
was  dissolved,  and  the  Court  of  Rome,  constant  to   its 
favourite  purpose  of  wresting   Sicily  from  Aragon,  now 
began  its  intrigues  with  a  view  of  prevailing  on  James 
to  gratify  its  designs.     Sancho,  too,  who  was  interested 
in  conciliating  the  King  of  France,  laboured  to  the  same 
end,  and  it  became  apparent   that  their  united  efforts 
would  be  successful.     The  indignant  and  alarmed   Sici-  Affairs  of 
lians  supplicated  James  not  to  abandon  them  to   an  Sicily. 
enemy   whom    they  abhorred ;   a   request   which    was      A.  D. 
favourably  received,  and  followed  by  a  promise  that  the      1293. 
Island  should  be  ceded  to  his  brother  Frederic  and  his 
descendants  for  ever.     But  no  sooner  had  the  haughty 
and  ambitious  Boniface  assumed  the  Tiara,  than  partly 
from  his  attachment  to  the  House  of  Capet,  principally 
from  his  arrogant  determination  to  enforce  at  all  points 
the  previous  decisions  of  the  Church,  he  resolved   to 
restore  Sicily  to  the  French.     By  his  intrigues,  he  pro-  jts  cession 
cured  a  Treaty  between  France,  Naples,  and  Aragon,  to  the 
in  virtue  of  which  James,  in  exchange  for  the  Islands  of  French. 
Sardinia  and  Corsica,  agreed  to  renounce  his  pretensions      A-  D' 
to  the  Sicilian  Crown.     When  the  news  of  this  Treaty      1295. 
reached  the  Island  it  was  treated  as  a  calumnious  impos- 
ture, but  as  soon  as  its  truth  was  known,  there  was  not  a 
bosom   that  did  not  throb  with  resentment  and  disgust. 
A  deputation  was  immediately  sent  to  make  one   last 
appeal  to  the  humanity  of  James.     After  a  solemn  pro- 
test on  the  part  of  the  Sicilians  against  this  act  of  trea- 
chery, accompanied  by  a  formal   renunciation  of  their 
fealty,  Cataldo  Russo,  one  of  the  deputies,  arose,  and  in 
an  eloquent  and  pathetic  speech  deplored   the  fortunes 
of  his  Country,  and    boldly   remonstrated    against   the 
iniquity  of  the  sacrifice  which  was  required  of  her.     The 
fate  of  Sic-ily  was,  however,  sealed,  and  James  had  gone 
too  far  to  recede ;  he  dismissed  the  deputies  with  an  air 
of  kindness  and   concern,  desired  to  be   affectionately 
remembered  to  his  subjects,  his  mother,  and  his  sister, 


*  In  1402  Ambassadors  arrived  from  Timur,  charged  with  costly 
presents  for  Henry,  and  bringing  with  them  two  ladies  of  great 
beauty,  daughters  of  Count  John  of  Hungary,  who  had  fallen  into 
the  hands  of  Bajazet  at  the  disastrous  Battle  of  Nicopolis,  and 
were  found  amongst  his  spoils  after  his  own  detect  by  Tuiuir. 
Ferreras,  vi.  83. 

f  This  marriage  never  took  place;  he  afterwards  married  * 
daughter  of  the  King  of  Naples. 
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and  made  an  ambiguous  allusion*  to  his  brother,  which 
excited  much  remark,  and  from  which  he  possibly  in- 
tended that  some  consolatory  inference  should  be  drawn. 
Abandoned  to  their  resources,  the  Sicilians  arose  from 
their  dejection  with  an  energy  and  promptitude  worthy 
of  their  cause.  The  Infant  Frederic  was  proclaimed 
and  crowned  King  amid  the  solemn  acclamations  of  a 
people  determined  to  encounter  every  hazard  rather  than 
submit  to  a  detested  yoke. 

James  had  been  induced  to  abandon  Sicily ;  the  more 
difficult  task  remained  of  persuading  him  to  enforce  its  sub- 
mission. With  afleet  of  sixty  galleys  he  sailed  for  Ostia,  and 
after  visiting  the  Pope,  and  receiving  the  standard  ofthe 
Church,  of  which  he  had  been  appointed  Gonfaloniere, 
he  again  embarked  for  Naples.  Frederic  determined 
to  attack  him  before  his  armament  could  be  strengthened 
by  the  Neapolitan  fleet:  but  on  receiving  a  message  from 
James,  warning  him  of  the  consequences  of  his  rash 
proceeding,  and  possibly  accompanied  by  some  secret 
assurance  of  his  own  unwillingness  to  act,  he  returned 
to  Sicily.  James  now  acted  on  the  offensive;  after 
taking  some  fortresses,  besieging  Syracuse  unsuccess~ 
fully  for  four  months,  and  losing  part  of  his  fleet  in  a 
combat  with  the  galleys  of  Messina,  he  returned  to 
Aragon,  piqued  at  the  absurd  refusal  of  Frederic  to 
deliver  up  such  of  his  men  and  ships  as  he  held  captive, 
though  on  the  express  condition  that  he  should  no  more 
interfere  in  his  affairs. 

He  was  now  become  personally  interested  in  the  War. 
Having  equipped  a  fleet  of  fifty-six  galleys,  he  sailed 
once  more  for  the  coast  of  Sicily,  where  he  was  met  off 
Cape  Orlando  by  Frederic,  who,  inferior  in  force,  and 
too  impatient  to  wait  for  a  strong  reinforcement  on  the 
way  to  him,  yielded  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  followers, 
and  boldly  advanced  upon  the  enemy's  line.  A  mutual 
animosity  inflamed  the  two  fleets,  the  battle  was  fierce 
and  bloody,  but  in  the  end  the  fortune  of  James  pre- 
vailed ;  the  Sicilians  were  defeated,  and  Frederic  escaped 
with  difficulty,  leaving  eighteen  galleys  to  grace  the 
triumph  of  the  victors.  The  valiant  spirit  of  the  fugi- 
tive was  in  no  wise  depressed  by  his  disaster ;  repairing 
to  Messina,  he  proclaimed  his  misfortunes  to  the  Citizens, 
exhorted  them  to  still  greater  efforts,  and  calmly  sur- 
veyed the  approaching  storm.  But  James  was  little 
inclined  to  pursue  his  victory :  he  had  vindicated  the 
honour  of  his  arms,  and  to  effect  this  he  had  gone  fur- 
ther than  his  zeal  for  the  service  in  which  he  was  en- 
gaged would  have  carried  him;  he  therefore  declared 
himself  discharged  by  this  victory  from  his  obligations 
to  the  Church,  and  after  touching  at  Naples,  returned 
to  Aragon.  The  next  few  years  were  occupied  in 
fomenting  the  distractions  of  Castile,  with  the  design  of 
obtaining  the  Kingdom  of  Murcia.  Peace  was  at  last 
concluded  between  the  two  Countries,  and  the  object  of 
Aragon  was  partially  secured  by  the  Treaty  of  Campillo, 
in  virtue  of  which  Alicant  and  the  country  to  the  North 
ofthe  river  Segura  was  confirmed  to  James. 

At  an  interview  between  James  and  Ferdinand  of 
Castile,  at  the  Monastery  of  Huesca,  it  was  agreed  that 
the  Infanta  Leonora  should  be  betrothed  to  the  Heir  of 
the  Crown  of  Aragon,  and  as  she  was  of  very  tender 

*  Y  trasdesto  dixo  unas  pti/nbras  que  Ins  Embayadores  lai  no- 
taron  may  bie»  (fur  fuernn  eitas.  Del  Infante  Don  Fadrigue  mi 
hermano  no  os  pido  ni  rurgo  nada  pnrque  como  suo  cavaUtro  el  tabe 
lo  quedere  hazer  :  y  voxotro*  sakeys  bien  lo  que  aveyi  de  hazer.  Zu- 
rita,  torn.  i.  lib.  v.  M3.  This  was  evidently  paltering  with  them  in 
a  double  sense. 


years,  it  was  resolved  that  she  should  be  sent  to  that 
Country  to  be  educated  until  she  became  of  nubile  age. 
As  this  period  approached,  the  King  of  Aragon  was 
alarmed  at  hearing  that  his  son  Don  James  resolutely 
declined  the  marriage,  and  even  talked  of  resigning  his 
pretensions  to  the  Crown,  and  of  retiring  to  a  Cloister. 
For  this  extraordinary  resolution,  History  has  assigned 
no  adequate  motive  ;  whatever  was  the  cause,  the  Prince, 
insensible  to  menace  or  persuasion,  could  not  be  diverted 
from  his  scheme,  and  it  was  with  extreme  difficulty  that 
the  King,  anxious  to  maintain  his  engagements  with 
Castile,  prevailed  on  him  to  solemnize  the  marria»e. 
The  ceremony  was  performed,  the  blessing  of  the  Church 
pronounced,  but  James  retired  immediately  upon  its  con- 
clusion. The  King  in  vain  offered  immediate  abdica- 
tion in  his  favour;  and  the  Prince  made  a  solemn 
renunciation  of  his  rights*  before  the  assembly  of  the 
Estates  expressly  convoked  at  Tarragona  to  register  the 
Act  of  exclusion,  to  annul  the  oath  of  homage  already 
sworn  to  him,  and  to  renew  it  to  Alfonso  his  brother, 
now  heir  apparent  to  the  Throne. 

The  investiture  of  Sardinia  and  Corsica  granted  by 
the  Pope,  had  hitherto  been  a  barren  honour ;  but  a 
favourable  opportunity,  afforded  by  the  discontent  of 
the  Sardinians,  anxious  to  relieve  themselves  from  the 
tyranny  ofthe  Pisans,  determined  James  to  attempt  the 
reduction  of  the  former.  The  Cortes,  assembled  at  Ge- 
rona,  warmly  seconded  his  views,  and  the  King  of  Ma- 
jorca, who  was  present,  offered  the  aid  of  twenty  galleys. 
Although  the  Pope  refused  assistance,  James  persisted 
in  his  design.  The  standard  of  revolt  was  reared  in  the 
Island,  and  after  a  small  detachment  had  been  despatched 
to  support  the  first  movement,  the  Infant  Alfonso  de- 
barked at  Pal  ma  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.  He 
received  the  homage  of  the  inhabitants,  and  invested 
Iglezias  and  Cagliari ;  but  the  stout  resistance  of  the 
garrisons,  the  spirited  relief  afforded  by  the  Pisans,  and 
the  extreme  mortalityt  iu  Alfonso's  army,  for  a  long 
period  postponed  their  fall.  Cagliari,  after  several 
months'  siege,  capitulated,  the  Pisans  being  It-It  in  pos- 
session of  the  City  and  its  government,  on  condition  of 
their  surrendering  the  rest  of  the  Island,  and  declaring 
themselves  vassals  of  Aragon.  Alfonso  returned  to 
Catalonia ;  and  in  the  next  year  fresh  troubles  broke  out 
in  Sardinia,  through  the  intrigues  ofthe  Pisans  and  the 
discontent  of  some  of  its  Nobles;  but  a  second  expedition 
successfully  crushed  the  disorder,  and  secured  to  James 
the  sovereignty  ofthe  Island.  The  King  did  not  long 
survive  the  event,  he  died  in  the  following  year,  leaving 
Aragon  in  peace. 

Almost  immediately  after  his  accession  to  the  Throne, 
Alfonso  IV.  married  Leonora,  sister  of  the  Castilian 
King,  and  promised  to  co-operate  in  a  War  against  Gra- 
nada. This  engagement,  however,  was  languidly  fulfil- 
led, for  other  occupations  awaited  him.  The  Genoese 
and  Pisans,  jealous  of  the  influence  of  Aragon  in  Sar- 
dinia, availed  themselves  of  the  disaffection  of  the  Houses 
of  Oria  and  Malespini  to  sow  dissensions  in  the  Island. 

*  James  joined  the  Order  of  Montesa,  in  which  he  continued  to 
hi*  death.  According  to  Zurita,  he  abandoned  himself  to  the  most 
scandalous  life,  torn.  ii.  lib.  vi.  35.  The  case  is  not  a  singular  one 
at  that  period.  Louis,  the  second  son  of  Charles  of  Anjou,  assumed 
a  Religious  habit,  as  did  also  the  eldest  son  of  the  King  of  Majorca, 
each  of  them  renouncing  his  right  of  success!. m. 

f  The  sickness  was  HO  extreme,  that  sufficient  men  could  wiih 
difficulty  be  mustered  to  mount  guard  and  bury  the  dead.  Zurita, 
ii.  50. 
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A  War  with  Genoa  was    the    consequence,   fierce  and 
bloody,  but  void  of  any  material  result. 

The  King  had  restricted  himself  by  a  formal  Act  from 
the  power  of  alienating  any  of  the  Royal  domains,  but 
the  intrigues  of  the  Queen  prevailed  on  him  to  grant 
the  Cities  of  Tortosa,  Alicant,  and  other  places,  to  Fer- 
dinand, her  son.  Disgusted  with  this  ill-judged  and 
unlawful  liberality,  the  Infant  Peter,  Alfonso's  eldest 
son  by  a  former  bed,  protested  against  the  dismember- 
ment of  his  patrimony  ;  and  being  supported  by  the  in- 
dignant remonstrances  of  the  Nation,*  obliged  his  father 
to  revoke  it.  The  rage  of  the  Queen  at  this  measure 
was  unbounded,  She  gratified  her  anger  by  one  or  two 
acts  of  vengeance,  to  which  she  extorted  the  King's  con- 
sent, and  intrigued  to  get  the  Infant  Peter  in  her  power. 
His  friends,  therefore,  thought  it  expedient  to  retire 
with  him  into  the  mountains  of  Juca,  in  order  that,  if 
occasion  required,  he  might  escape  to  France ;  but 
after  remaining  a  few  days,  he  again  returned,  and  soon 
afterwards  retorted  upon  his  step-mother,  by  surprising 
the  Castle  of  Xativa,  to  which  she  was  entitled  by  her 
jointure.  The  infirm  and  declining  health  of  the  King 
rendered  him  incapable  of  interposing  in  these  unseemly 
feuds,  which  his  good  sense,  his  mild  and  conciliatory 
disposition,  might  otherwise  have  repressed.  He  died 
at  Barcelona,  in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  respected 
by  his  subjects  for  the  valour  of  his  youth,  and  beloved 
for  the  gentle  virtues  of  his  maturer  years. 

It  was  hardly  possible  that  the  King  of  Castile  should 
not  interest  himself  in  the  alleged  grievances  of  his 
sister,  or  that  this  interference  in  the  affairs  of  Aragon 
should  not,  sooner  or  later,  lead  to  a  rupture  with  its 
new  King.  The  dissensions  of  Castile  furnished  a  pre- 
text and  temptation  to  Peter  IV.  to  escape  the  impor- 
tunity of  his  ally  ;  he  therefore  leagued  himself  with 
Juan  Manuel,  whose  turbulent  and  mischievous  career 
has  already  been  recounted.  Through  the  exertions  of 
the  Pope,  however,  materially  aided  by  the  apprehen- 
sions with  which  Spain  was  at  this  time  filled  at  the 
vast  preparations  making  by  the  Moors,  a  compromise 
was  effected,  and  Peter  consented,  though  with  reluctance 
and  insincerity,  to  abide  by  the  award  of  arbitrators. 
Disembarrassed  from  these  domestic  troubles,  Peter 
turned  his  attention  to  Majorca,  and  after  several  years' 
pursuit,  partly  by  intrigue  and  partly  by  force  of  arms, 
he  succeeded  in  dispossessing  James  II.  of  that  Island.* 
Having  brought  this  affair  to  a  triumphant  close,  the 
King's  attention  was  next  engrossed  by  a  project  which 
eventually  involved  him  in  great  embarrassment.  As 
he  had  no  son  by  Maria  of  Navarre,  he  determined  that 
the  succession  should  pass  to  Constance,  the  eldest  of 

*  The  citizens  of  Valencia  were  especially  scandalized  and  very 
significant  in  their  threats.  The  Queen  tauntingly  observed,  that 
her  brother  of  Castile  would  not  condescend  to  such  a  revocation, 
ar.d  would  cut  off' the  heads  of  the  seditious  knaves  who  should  pre- 
sume to  advise  it.  To  this  menace  Alfonso  made  the  following  reply, 
illustrating  the  liberties  of  Aragon  :  "Reyna,  el  nuestro  pueblo  es  fibre, 
y  no  tan  sugeto  como  el  di  Castilla  :  porque  nuestros  subditos  nos 
tienen  referenda  como  a  Serior  y  nos  tenemos  a  elios  como  buenos 
vasallos  y  companeros  .•"  y  con  esto  se  levantbel  Rey  y  las  donaciones 
se  revocaron.  Zurita,  ii.  103. 

•f-  James  escaped  into  France,  como  desesperado  lamentado  su  des- 
ventitra ;  y  diversas  vezes  quino  matarse  con  una  bronzha  y  con 
oiros  armas  que  le  qui/aron  los  stiyos.  Zurita,  ii.  183.  He  after- 
tarwards  took  refuge  with  the  Comte  de  Foix  ;  a  few  years  later, 
1348,  he  sold  his  Lordship  of  Montpellier  for  120,000  crowns  in 
gold  to  the  French  King,  raised  troops,  made  a  descent  upon  Ma- 
jorca, was  defeated,  and  killed,  fighting  desperately  at  the  bead  of 
his  men. 


his  three  daughters.  Against  this  innovation  the  Infant  Annals  of 
Don  James  vehemently  protested,  appealing  to  the  Will  sPai»- 
of  James  I.,  by  which  females  were  deliberately  ex-  ^*^^~~/ 
eluded  from  the  succession.  The  case  of  Petronilfa  was 
quoted  against  him,  but  he  argued  that  it  was  to  pre- 
vent the  great  evil  of  the  Kingdom's  passing  into  foreign 
hands  that  this  exception  was  made,  and  that  she  had 
herself  appointed  her  husband,  the  Count  of  Barcelona, 
her  heir,  in  the  event  of  her  death  without  male  issue. 
Twenty-two  Divines  and  Legates  were  summoned  to 
discuss  the  point,  nineteen  of  whom  decided  in  favour 
of  the  female  right ;  thus  setting  aside  the  capricious  re- 
solution of  James  I.,  and  conforming  to  the  customs  of 
the  neighbouring  Kingdoms  of  Castile  and  Navarre. 
The  Infant  determined  to  assert  his  right  by  arms,  and 
to  stir  up  che  people  in  his  cause.  Already  inclined  to 
disaffection,  they  were  easily  taught  to  believe  their  li- 
berties in  danger,  and  the  City  of  Saragossa  soon  beheld 
a  Confederacy  of  Prelates,  Barons,  and  Syndics,  &c.  from  Confedera- 
every  town  in  Aragon,  save  four,  binding  itself  by  a  c>es  against 
solemn  oath  to  defend  its  laws  and  privileges,  and  pre- 
pared  to  assert  its  sovereign  power.*  A  similar  Confe- 
deracy  was  formed  in  Valencia,  though  not  with  the 
same  unanimity,  inasmuch  as  Don  Peter  Grica,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  party,  remained  faithful  to  the  King, 
and  several  towns  engaged  themselves  to  a  strict  neu- 
trality. A  League  was  cemented  between  the  two  Con- 
ventions, and  the  King,  in  deference  to  their  urgent  sum- 
mons, proceeded  to  Saragossa  to  hold  an  Assembly  of  the 
States;  but  understanding  that  the  Members  had  assem- 
bled with  arms,  he  instantly  adjourned  them  to  another  day. 

The  first  demands  of  the  Union  were,  that  according  First  suc- 
tothe  statute  of  Alfonso  III.,  there  should  be  an  annual  cesses  of  thu 
Meeting  of  the  Cortes,  and  that  the  appointment  of  the  Umon- 
Royal  Council  should  be  vested  in  itself;  a  proposition 
to  which   Peter  acceded  with  reluctance,  and  not  until 
it  was  forced  upon  him  by  the  threat  that  if  he  declined 
they  would  proceed  to  the  election  of  another  King.     A 
secret  protest,  in   the  presence  of  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished Nobles,  declared,  that  the  concession  was  in- 
voluntary.    The  next  step  was  to  obtain  a  ratification 
of  the  Grants  which  the  late  King  had  made  to  the  Queen 
Dowager,  and  the  exclusion  of  the  Catalans  from  all  in- 
terference  in   the  affairs  of  Aragon  ;    here  again  the 
Union  was  successful.    But  its  power  was  now  drawing  to 
a  close.     The   bribes  and  intrigues  of  the  King  had  se- 
duced  some  of  the  leading  Barons   from   the  cause, 
while  the  more  moderate,  dissatisfied  with  these  inroads 
on  the  Royal  prerogative,  suspicious  of  the  Infantes,  or 
disgusted  at  the  presence  of  the  foreign  troops  which 
Ferdinand  had  drawn  from  the  frontier,  showed  symp- 
toms of  adherence   to  the  Court.     The   favourable  mo- 
ment  at  length  arrived.     Peter  appeared  at  the  Sitting, 
listened   to  the   perusal  of  some  fresh  demands,  then 
suddenly  rose,  and  furiously  addressing  himself  to  James, 
denounced    him  as  a  demagogue  and  traitor  ;  and  de-  Tumultu- 
sired  to  hear  from  his  own  lips  the  avowal  of  his  crimes.  .ou*  me* 
The  astonished  Infant  murmured  forth  his  surprise,  ai.d 
when  one  of  his    Knights   attempted  to   address   the 
Cortes,  the  King  desired  him   to  be  seated,  and  not  to 
meddle  with  matters  beyond  his  mark.     Another,  a  hot 
headed  Catalan,  disgusted  at  the  general  apathy,  rushed 

*  Y  mandaron  labrar  un  sello  grande,  en  el  qual  estava  lajigwa 
de  un  Rey,  assentado  en  tu  trono  Real,  y  debaxo  del  el  pueblo  con 
Ins  mattoi  a/fadas,  con  iemblanle  de  los  que  pidene  imploran  jutti da. 
Zurita,  ii.  192. 
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madly  to  the  doors,  and  flinging  them  open,  invited 
the  presence  of  the  mob  with  exasperating  cries.  An 
armed  rabble  rushed  furiously  into  the  hall  ;  the  Nobles 
and  Knights  rallying  around  the  King,  instantly  drew 
their  swords  in  his  defence  and  in  their  own,  and  kept 
the  raging  populace  at  bay  until  they  safely  effected 
their  retreat.  The  spirited  conduct  of  Peter  filled  the 
Union  with  alarm  ;  and  the  Confederates  submitted  to  a 
dissolution  of  the  States,  not  however,  until  the  King 
had  released  them  from  the  oaths  of  fealty  already  sworn 
to  Constance :  but  with  this  important  stipulation,  that 
this  release  should  not  in  any  way  be  construed  to  the 
prejudice  of  his  daughter's  right  in  case  he  should  die 
without  a  son.  With  a  scornful  indignation  which  he 
took  no  pains  to  conceal,  he  left  the  City,  and  set  off' for 
Barcelona,  where  he  meant  to  assemble  the  Cortes,  and 
to  collect  around  him  his  faithful  Catalans,  by  whose  aid 
he  hoped  the  rebellious  spirits  of  Aragon  and  Valencia 
might  be  crushed.  Soon  after  he  arrived  he  was  joined 
by  the  Inlant  James,  who  sank  under  a  sudden  malady, 
a  victim,  as  it  has  been  supposed,  to  his  father's  ven- 
geance. 

While  Peter  was  preparing  his  resources  in  Cata- 
lonia, Valencia,  however,  was  in  open  rebellion.  The 
arms  of  the  Union  had  twice  triumphed  over  the  King's 
adherents,  and  its  forces  were  rapidly  increasing  in  dar- 
ing and  strength  ;  Aragon  furnished  her  promised  con- 
tingent of  troops,  and  though  the  defection  of  one  of 
the  Generals  had  materially  decreased  its  strength,  it 
was  still  formidable  when  it  waved  its  banners  in  the 
Valencian  camp.  Meanwhile  the  King  had  arrived  at 
Morviedro,  where  he  was  met  by  a  Papal  Nuncio,  who 
advised  him  to  pacify  the  Infant  Ferdinand  by  acknow- 
ledging him  as  his  successor,  and  by  confirming  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  Union.  With  this  suggestion 
he  complied,  partly  in  order  to  disarm  the  hostility  of 
the  Infant,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  lull  the  suspicions  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Morviedro,  who  had  given  strong 
proofs  of  their  disaffection,  and  were  keeping  him  in  a 
kind  of  constraint,  from  which  he  meditated  escape.  This 
he  secretly  attempted,  but  being  discovered  he  was  seized 
and  soon  afterwards  delivered  upto  the  army  of  (he  Unions, 
under  thecommand  of  Ferdinand  atValencia,  towhichCity 
he  was  conducted.  His  detention,  however,  was  not 
long  protracted.  In  a  popular  tumult,  excited  for  the 
purpose  by  some  of  his  adherents,  a  strong  feeling  was 
exhibited  in  his  favour,  and  after  renewing  the  Declara- 
tion of  Morviedro,  he  was  restored  to  liberty. 

No  sooner,  however,  had  Catalonia  completed  her  pre- 
parations, and  Lope  de  Luna,  at  the  head  of  a  consider- 
able force,  unfurled  the  Royal  standard  in  Aragon,  than 
the  King  threw  aside  his  disguise.  A  decisive  Battle 
near  Epila,  in  which  the  Infant  was  defeated  and  made 
prisoner,  changed  the  posture  of  affairs.  A  humble  de- 
putation from  Saragossa  invited  the  presence  of  the 
King,*  and  thirteen  of  the  principal  citizens  atoned  on 
the  scaffold  for  their  crime.  In  an  Assembly  of  the 
States,  the  privileges  of  the  Union  were  solemnly  re- 
nounced ;  the  Charters  by  which  this  Institution  existed 
were  burned  ;  and  the  King,  as  he  indignantly  broke  one 
of  the  seals,  at  the  same  time  wounded  himself  iu  the 

*  The  City  besought  him  to  enter  like  a  Prince  :  y  tuviettc  par 
bien,  que  se  cattigassen  los  mat  cu/pados,  atmdiendo  a  la  verdait  del 
Aecfio,  no  obttante  qualquiere  Fuero  y  Priveligio,  el  qiial  ellos  renun- 
ciarian  par  tiempo  de  un  ana  poiponiendo  sit  proprio  dertchopor  el  bien 
public*  Zurita,  ii.  226.  Such  was  now  the  dastardly  language  of 
the  crest-fallen  Union. 


A.   D. 

1354. 


hand,  exclaiming,   "It  is  fitting  that   my  own  blood    Annals  of 
should  mark  the  destruction  of  that  for  which  so  much      Spain, 
blood  has  flowed."     Although   he  was  now  triumphant  >— " "~V^ 
in  Aragon,  Valencia  still  defied  his  power;  but  the  de- 
feat and  dispersion  of  the  insurgent   forces  soon  placed 
the  Capital  at  his  disposal,  and  enabled  him  to  crush 
the  remainder  of  that  vast  conspiracy  of  which  he  was 
once   the  slave,  and,  but  for  his  courage  and   ability, 
might  have  been  the  victim. 

The  transactions  of  the  King  of  Aragon  with  Peter  His  final 
the  Cruel,  the  war  with  that  Monarch,  which  lasted  so  triumph, 
many  years,  and  the  selfish  and  insidious  aid  afforded 
to  the  Infant   Henry,  his  quarrel  with  that  Sovereign 
after  his  accession  about  Murcia,  and  his  persevering 
intrigues  to  get  possession  of  that  Kingdom,  have  been 
already  narrated  in  the  History  of  Castile. 

Sardinia  was  a  source  of  perpetual  trouble.  In  1340  Affairs  of 
there  was  an  attempt  at  insurrection,  and  the  Island  Sardinia, 
from  that  time  remained  in  a  state  of  more  or  less  disturb- 
ance, until  Peter,  in  the  hope  of  restoring  order,  appeared 
in  person  and  convoked  the  States  of  Cagliari ;  but  he 
soon  became  hopeless  of  pacifying  the  irritation,  and 
returned  to  Aragon.  After  a  long  period  of  agitation, 
the  Judge  of  Arborea,  an  enterprising  and  able  man, 
nearly  secured  the  independence  of  the  Island,  and 
though  obliged  to  retreat  before  a  powerful  expedition 
from  Spain,  he  manfully  kept  up  the  contest  till  his 
death.  The  war  was  then  continued  by  his  son,  and 
subsequently  by  his  daughter,  a  woman  who  inherited 
her  father's  resolution,  until  in  the  last  year  of  this 
Reign  a  Peace  was  effected  on  highly  honourable  con- 
ditions, by  which  Aragon  was  compelled  to  tolerate  a 
considerable  abridgement  of  its  power. 

The  death  of  Frederic  of  Sicily  was  a  new  spur  to  the  and  of 
ambition  of  Peter,  who  with  a  lust  of  power  undiminished  Sicily, 
by  age,  no  sooner  heard  of  the  event,  than  he  prepared 
to   assert   his  imaginary  right.     The  Will  of  the  late 
King  settled  the  Kingdom  on  his  daughter  Maria,  but 
Peter,   resting  on  the  Will  of  Frederic  I.,  which   ex- 
cluded the  female  line,  and  in  the  face  of  the  principle 
which    he  had    affirmed  at  so  great  cost  in  his  own 
dominions,    pronounced    this   bequest   void.      Though 
Gregory  II.  would  not  hearken  to  this  preposterous  de- 
mand, the  restless  old  man  prepared  to  assert  his  claim 
by  arms.     He  was,  however,  induced  to  abandon  it,  and 
having  contrived  to  entrap  the  Princess  Maria  into  his 
power,  he  married  her  to  her  cousin  the  Infant  Martin, 
and  thus,  as  he  hoped,  prepared  a  division  of  the  two 
Crowns.     He  did  not  long  survive  th is  stroke  of  policy ;  Death  of 
a  sudden  illness  carried  him  to  the  grave,  terminating  Peter  IV. 
a  reign  of  unusual   length,  and  of  abundantly  varied      A-  D- 
incident.  1386. 

The  grasping  policy  of  the  late  King  had  earnestly  Intrigues  of 
desired  the  marriage  of  the  Infant  Juan  with  Maria,  Queen 
heiress  to  the  Sicilian  Crown ;  but   the  Prince,   more  Sybilla. 
influenced   by    love  than  by  ambition,   yielded  to  the 
fascinations  of  Violante,  daughter  of  Robert,  Duke  of 
Bar,  and  privately  married  her  in  1384.     At  no  period 
of    his    life    would    Peter   have   forgiven  contempt  of 
his   authority ;  but  at  this  time,  old   and  infirm,  and 
entirely  governed  by  Sybilla,  his  fourth  Queen,  he  readily 
yielded  to  the  malicious  counsels  which  a  step-mother's 
hate  suggested.     The   Infant  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  dignities,  and  would  have  been  still  further  perse- 
cuted had  he  not  invoked  the  protection  of  the  Grand 
Justiciary  of  Aragon,  who,  in  consequence,  interposed 
his  high  authority,  and  defeated  the  intrigues  of  the 
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Queen.  Peter  had  not  yet  breathed  his  last,  when 
Sybilla,  dreading  the  retaliation  which  she  had  so  much 
reason  to  expect,  privately  left  the  Palace  with  her  brother 
and  the  members  of  her  household,  and  fled.  Juan 
was  at  this  moment  detained  by  a  severe  illness  in  Girona, 
but  the  Infant  Martin  his  brother  hearing  that  the 
Queen,  flying  from  the  pursuit  of  the  officers  of  justice, 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Martin  of  Zarroca, 
immediately  invested  and  took  it.  On  the  King's  arrival 
at  Barcelona,  still  oppressed  by  disease,  Sybilla  was 
charged  with  acts  of  sorcery,  and  unlawfully  practising 
against  Juan's  health  in  his  father's  lifetime.*  Several 
persons  in  her  confidence  were  put  to  the  torture  and 
executed.  In  order  to  protect  herself  from  similar 
extremities,  or  at  least  to  diminish  the  inducement  to 
them,  she  wisely  made  a  surrender  of  all  her  possessions 
to  the  Crown,  and  by  the  interposition  of  a  Papal  Legate 
soon  afterwards  obtained  a  pardon  and  a  pension. 

Severe  and  gloomy  as  was  the  dawn  of  the  new 
Reign,  its  clouds  were  very  transient,  for  never  was  there 
a  Monarch  gentler  than  Juan,  or  a  Court  more  festive 
than  that  of  Violante.f  Sumptuous  to  excess,  the 
King  spared  no  expense  on  his  favourite  recreations ; 
dancing,  music,  and  the  drama  were  as  assiduously  culti- 
vated as  though  they  had  been  affairs  of  State,  and  the 
gay  science,  with  its  fantastic  charms,  its  gallantry,  and 
its  conceits,  could  boast  not  only  of  its  disciples,  but  of 
its  professors  and  its  schools.  But  these  light  diver- 
sions, so  strikingly  contrasted  with  the  grave  occupations 
of  the  preceding  Reign,  were  likewise  repugnant  to  the 
genius  of  the  people ;  and  a  remonstrance  from  the 
States  at  Monca  rebuked  the  licentious  gaiety  of  the 
Court,  and  sternly  demanded  its  reform.  The  King 
was  forced  to  yield,  and  jugglers  and  mummers,  music 
and  the  dance,  were  henceforth  solemnly  proscribed. 
The  more  serious  cares  of  Government  soon  required  the 
attention  of  Juan.  A  Band  of  Free  Companies,  com- 
posed of  every  nation  and  language,  under  the  command 
of  the  Count  of  Armagnac,  burst  into  Catalonia;  but  as 
their  only  object  was  plunder,  they  did  not  choose  to 
encounter  the  King,  and  fled  at  his  approach.  The 
affairs  of  Sicily  were,  as  usual,  embroiled.  The  Princess 
Maria,  daughter  of  the  late  King,  recently  wedded  to 
the  Infant  Martin,  Juan's  nephew,  returned  with  her  hus- 
band to  the  Island,  supported  by  a  powerful  armament. 
A  Confederacy  among  the  Barons  at  Castro  Nuevo  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  pretensions  of  Don  Martin  ;  but  the 
superiority  of  his  force  awed  them  into  a  temporary  sub- 
mission. In  the  following  year  their  revolt  was  more 
successful ;  they  besieged  the  Queen  in  Catania,  and 
but  for  succour  from  Catalonia  would  have  made  them- 
selves masters  of  the  Island. 


*  A  Jew,  also  implicated  in  this  charge,  deposed  that  the  King's 
illness  was  the  result  of  his  practices ;  and  as  a  test  of  his  credibility, 
predicted  not  only  Juan's  convalescence,  but  the  different  stages  of 
it,  and  the  exact  period  of  his  perfect  cure  :  con  gran  brevidad  se 
siguo  todo  por  sus  horas,  y  puntos,  conforme  al  pronostido  de  aqual 
Judio.  Zuriia,  ii.  390. 

•)•  E  sapian  que  en  lo  temps  de  aquesta  Reyna  lo  rey  tene  major 
casa  que  Rey  que  horn  sales  en  Christians  de  tot  con  que  en  gentilesa 
pertany  ....  apres  tenia  lo  dit  Rey  molt  gran  aparett  de  cassa 
dtmunt  ab  gran  e  bella  mutaria ;  e  tenia  molts  fulcons  de  tolas 
naturas  per  pendre  tola  cassa  e  tenia  molts  astors,  e  sparves  per 
cassar  per  dius,  e  gualtes  e  tenia  moltas  esmirlas  per  cassar  cugullades 
hi  pendre  ptair  devant  donas  :  e  tenia  en  fa  sua  cort  moltas  cobles  de 
ministres  de  tolas  maneras  per  hauer  plaer  de  danqar,  e  canlar  e 
esiava  mult  be  acanall  de  tolas  naturas  de  bestias  a  cavalcar,  e prenia 
grand  plaer  en  iunyz  e  en  tot  go  que  a  cavallaria  se  perteny .... 
Pere  Tomich,  cap.  45. 


In  Sardinia,  affairs  were  not  less  troubled,  and  a  power-   Annals  of 
ful  expedition  was  equipped  with  a  hope  of  promoting 
their  adjustment ;  but  the  disorders  in  Sicily,  a  threatened 
attack  from  Granada,  and  probably  the  personal  habits 
of  the  King,  who,  addicted  to  his  sports,  left  the  manage- 
ment of  the  State  to  the  spirit  and  vigour  of  the  Queen, 
frustrated  the  design.  Juan  soon  afterwards  died  suddenly  Death  of 
while  hunting;*  a  pastime  of  which  he  was  passionately  Juan- 
fond,  and  to  which  he  sacrificed  every  graver  occupation. 

The  States  ofAragon  immediately  proclaimed  Don  Accession 
Martin,  who  was  at  that  time  in   Sicily  sustaining  the  °^art'n* 
cause  of  his  son   and  daughter-in-law.     A  foolish  at- 
tempt of  Mathieu,  Count  de  Foix,  to  support  his  imagi- 
nary pretensions  to  the  Spanish  succession,  was  speedily 
suppressed.     The   King,  as  soon  as  he  had  concluded 
his  Sicilian  operations,  proceeded  to  Sardinia,  and  pro- 
vided for  the  tranquillity  of  that  Island  and  of  Corsica. 
He  then  returned  to  Spain,  obtained  from  the  States  of 
Saragossa  the  recognition  of  the  King  of  Sicily  as  his 
successor,   and  a  sanction  for  the  union  of  Sicily  with 
Aragon.     The  constant   assistance  of  Spain,   and  the 
vigorous  conduct  of  the  Sicilian  King,   had  at  last  re- 
stored the  tranquillity  of  his  Kingdom  ;  but  in  Sardinia 
violence  was  renewed.     In   order  to    repress  these  dis- 
orders, the  King  of  Sicily,  though  pressed  by  his  father 
to  avoid  so  pestilent  a  climate,  resolved  to  repair  thither 
in  person.    At  the  head  of  a  powerful  Aragonese  force,  he 
swept  through  the  Island  and  finally  attacked  and  defeated 
with  great  slaughter  eighteen  thousand  of  the  enemy.  The 
successful  issue  of  this  campaign,  and  his  vigorous  and  wise 
conduct  in  Sicily,  gave  cheering  assurance  of  a  brilliant 
career  whenever  he  should  be  called  to  the  splendid  inhe- 
ritance in  reserve  for  him.    But  these  hopes  were  never  to  Death  of 
be  realized.  While  the  shouts  of  victory  were  still  ringing  the  King  of 
in  his  ears,  a  malignant  feverf  carried  him  to  the  grave.        ^' 
By  this  melancholy  event,  the  Kingdom  of  Aragon  was 
thrown  into  confusion ;  direct  heirs  to  the    succession 
there  were  none,  consequently  of  pretenders  many.     To 
remedy,  if  possible,  the  deficiency,  the  King  was  advised 
to  marry.     He  complied,  but  did  not  long  survive  his  and  of 
nuptials,  leaving  his   Kingdom  a  prey  not  only  to  the  Martin, 
disorders  of  a  disputed  succession,  but  also  to  a  spirit  of 
turbulence  and  dissension  which  h«d  begun  to  develope 
itself  towards  the  conclusion  of  his  Reign. 

III.  After  an  existence  of  more  than  half  a  century  as  NAVARRK. 
the  apanage  of  a  Foreign  Power,  NAVARRE  again  reco- 
vered, on  the  death  of  Charles  IV.  of  France,  the  dignity 
of  an  independent  State.  The  arbitrary  confiscation  of 
the  female  right  of  succession,  by  the  Salique  Law,  had 
transferred  the  French  Crown,  in  1316,  to  Philippe  V., 
to  the  exclusion  of  Jeanne,  whose  claim  to  it  as  the 
daughter  of  the  late  King,  the  elder  brother  of  Philippe, 

*  Y  ordineriamente  andaba  a  monte,  y  la  Reyna  Dona  Fiolante, 
era  la  que  entendia  en  todos  los  negoeios.  Zurita,  415. 

The  cause  of  his  death  is  not  clear ;  probably  it  was  apoplexy, 
but  one  author  imputes  it  to  fright,  from  coming  alone  upon  a 
huge  she-wolf,  while  hunting  in  the  mountains.  The  keen  sports- 
man will  prefer  the  account  that  imputes  it  to  his  horse's  falling. 
Id.  414. 

f  Pere  Tomich  says,  a  pestilential  fever.  Laurentius  Valla 
objects  that  none  but  the  King  died  of  it,  but  it  might  be  malig- 
nant, though  not  pestilential.  Martin  de  Alpartil  is  scandalous ;  his 
account  is,  Que  creyando  que  avia  convalecido  le  llevaron  por  compla- 
zerle  una  donzella,  Sarde  de  San  Lusi,  que  era  hermosissima  y  siendo 
miiy  rendido  a  quel  vicio  le  acabo  la  vida.  Zurita,  ii.  453.  It  cer- 
tainly is  to  be  observed  that  the  pains  which  Valla  takes  to  prove 
that  the  Kind's  death  arose  neither  from  the  climate  nor  the  heat, 
show  that  he  attributed  it  to  some  other  cause  which  he  did  not 
think  fit  to  state. 
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would  have  been  otherwise  unquestionable.  But  this  law 
could  not  possibly  affect  Navarre  ;  and  though  Philippe 
and  his  successor  Charles  still  retained  possession  of  that 
Kingdom,  it  was  in  plain  violation  of  right.  On  the  death 
of  the  latter,  Philippe  of  Valois,  who  had  been  appointed 
Regent,  and  who  was  scheming  for  his  own  eleva- 
tion to  the  Throne,  engaged  to  relinquish  all  claim  upon 
Navarre,  on  condition  that  Philippe,  Count  of  Evreux, 
the  husband  of  Jeanne,  would  confirm  the  renunciation, 
made  during  the  minority  of  his  wife,  of  her  preten- 
sions in  France,  and  would  surrender  Champagne  and 
Brie,  likewise  a  part  of  her  inheritance.  Jeanne  and 
her  husband  were,  in  consequence,  crowned  at  Pampe- 
luna  amid  the  joy  and  triumph  of  their  subjects.  The 
transactions  of  this  reign  are  obscure  and  unimportant. 
Philippe  marched  to  the  assistance  of  Alfonso  XI.  when 
occupied  with  the  siege  of  Alge9iras,  was  taken  ill,  and 
died  on  his  return :  Jeanne  survived  him  only  a  few 
years. 

During  the  year  after  his  accession,  his  son  Charles 
was  crowned  at  Pampeluna,  and  sullied  the  opening  of 
his  Reign  by  a  sanguinary  vengeance  on  some  of  his 
subjects,  who,  under  pretence  of  maintaining  the  ancient 
national  privileges,  had  thrown  the  Kingdom  into  con- 
fusion. One  of  his  first  cares  was  to  cement  an  alliance 
with  Castile ;  and  an  interview  with  Peter  laid  the 
foundation  of  their  mutual  regard.  The  peculiar  rela- 
tion in  which  Charles  stood  to  the  Crown  of  France,  as 
well  as  his  large  possessions  in  Normandy,  made  it  the 
interest  of  the  French  King,  Jean,  to  conciliate  his  alli- 
ance. The  hand  of  the  Princess  Jeanne  was  offered 
and  accepted,  and  Charles,  on  the  strength  of  his  con- 
nexion, aimed  at  the  recovery  of  Champagne  and  Brie, 
which  his  mother  had  been  forced  to  surrender  during 
her  minority,  and  which  had  since  been  granted  to 
Charles  of  Spain.*  The  King  determined  to  remove  his 
rival,  and  soon  effected  his  purpose  by  a  treacherous 
assassination.  He  then  boldly  avouched  the  deed,  and 
terrified  the  King  of  France  into  concession,  on  con- 
dition of  his  making  a  public  atonement  for  liis  crime. 
The  pardon  was,  however,  as  insincere  as  the  repentance  ; 
and  Jean  only  deferred  his  vengeance  till  he  could  secure 
the  person  of  his  enemy  with  safety  to  himself.  The 
imprisonment  of  Charles  continued  till  after  the  Battle 
of  Poitiers,  when  the  Dauphin,  into  whose  hunds  the 
Government  of  France  had  passed  during  Jean's  cap- 
tivity, consented  to  a  reconciliation. 

Soon  after  the  King's  return  to  Navarre,  he  had  an 
interview  with  Peter  of  Castile  at  Soria,  and  was  re- 
luctantly persuaded  to  commence  a  war  with  Aragou, 
which,  languidly  and  unwillingly  pursued,  led  to  no 
event  of  consequence.  When  Peter,  driven  from  his 
Throne  by  the  unsuccessful  usurpation  of  his  brother, 
had  secured  the  assistance  of  the  Black  Prince,  he  ap- 
plied for  a  free  passage  through  the  Kingdom  of  Na- 
varre. The  tortuous  and  fraudulent  conduct  of  Charles 
on  that  occasion,  and  his  mock  capture  by  Oliver  de 
Manny,  have  been  already  noticed.  In  that  species  of 
intrigue  which  engages  at  the  same  moment  in  the  most 
opposite  negotiations,  deceives  every  party  for  its  own 
advantage,  and  listens  to  no  other  dictates  than  those  of 
a  shrewd  self-interest,  Charles  frequently  indulged ;  and 
his  treacherous  vacillation  between  the  alliance  of  Eng- 
land and  of  France,  at  length  involved  him  in  ruin. 

*  Charles  of  Spain,  Constable  of  France,  was  the  grandson  of 
Ferdinand  de  la  Cerda,  eldest  son  of  Alfonso  of  Castilj, 


The  frightful  narrative  of  the  death  of  Charles  le 
Mauvais  may  be  considered  doubtful.  He  was  peaee- 
ably  succeeded  by  his  son  Charles  III.,  whose  long  reign 
of  six  and  thirty  years,  passed  in  undisturbed  repose, 
has  little  deserving  record.  His  death,  which  was 
sudden,  was  deeply  lamented  by  his  people.* 

IV.  We  shall  bring  our  Annals  of  Spain  during  this 
Century  to  conclusion  by  a  short  narrative  of  transac- 
tions in  the  Mohammedan  Kingdom  of  GRANADA. 
Mohammed  III.  Abu  Abdallah  ascended  the  Throne 
endowed  with  those  qualities  which  make  a  Monarch 
popular  and  a  people  happy.  His  person  was  hand- 
some and  engaging;  his  richly  cultivated  mind  could 
not  only  appreciate  and  patronize  the  learned,  but  could 
also  take  an  ardent  and  brilliant  share  in  their  pursuits ; 
and  his  application  to  public  affairs  was  so  intense  that 
he  frequently  consumed  the  night  in  despatching  the 
business  left  unfinished  in  the  day.f  These  agreeable 
and  useful  qualities  were  not  destined,  howe\er,  to  pro- 
duce their  appropriate  results.  After  some  successes 
against  Castile,  with  which  Country  he  declared  war 
soon  after  his  accession,  his  attention  was  diverted  to 
the  revolt  of  Abul  Hegiag,  the  Wali  of  Cadiz,  but  a 
sanguinary  Battle  soon  compelled  the  rebel  to  take 
refuge  in  his  City,  which  was  powerfully,  though  un- 
successfully, invested.  The  disaffection  of  the  Wali  of 
Almeria  had  more  serious  consequences.  Though 
obliged  to  fly  before  the  arms  of  Mohammed,  he  threw 
himself  on  the  protection  of  Aragon.  and  invited 
that  "cruel  enemy"  of  his  Country  to  invade  Granada. 
His  intrigues  were  successful ;  and  the  Kings  of  Cas- 
tile and  Aragon  agreed  to  make  a  simultaneous 
attack  upon  Granada,  the  one  at  Algebras,  the  other 
at  Almeria. 

When  Mohammed  had  disembarrassed  himself  from 
the  Castilians  by  purchasing  their  retreat,  he  devoted 
his  whole  energy  to  the  relief  of  Almeria,  but  a  con- 
spirac)  J  which  had  been  silently  framing  against  him, 
summoned  him  to  his  Capital;  his  presence,  however, 
did  not  repress  it.  At  early  dawn  he  was  awakened 
by  the  cries  of  the  populace  who  surrounded  his  Palace, 
shouting,  "  Long  live  Nazar  Abul  Giux  ;"  such  was  the 
name  of  his  brother.  No  violence  was  attempted 
against  the  Palace,  but  the  mob  proceeded  to  the  house 
of  the  Hagib,  and  stripped  it  of  its  rich  ornaments,  its 
plate,  whatever  they  could  carry  off,  and  committed  the 
rest,  including  its  splendid  furniture  and  valuable  library, 
to  the  flames.  The  Minister  had  eluded  their  search, 
and  had  taken  refuge  in  the  Royal  Palace,  which,  no 
longer  secure,  was  forced  by  the  infuriated  people,  and 
the  unhappy  Hagib  was  slain  at  his  master's  feet. 
Mohammed  was  compelled  to  make  a  formal  renuncia- 
tion of  his  Crown,  and  on  the  next  morning  was  trans- 
ferred to  Almanaza,  which  had  been  assigned  to  him  as 
his  prison. 

The  first  care  of  Nazar,  was  to  provide  for  the  safety 
of  Almeria.  After  a  Battle,  which  only  the  approach  of 
night  terminated,  the  Aragoaese  retreated,  and  Nazar 

*  Ferreras,  vii.  '298. 

f  He  is  described  as  txctlente  poeta ;  and  of  hia  industry  it  is 
said,  Non  habia  tninulros  que  puditien  asistirle  tanto  tiempo  como 
trabajaba  y  »e  re/evebantn  leu  horas  de  la  noche:  este  le  hizo  perder 
la  salud.  Comic,  iii.  85. 

J  The  pretext  was  an  odd  one :  Que  el  Rey  estaba  enfermo  de 
lot  ojoi  y  que  necetsilaba  en  todo  Jiune  de  lot  agenoi  que  necemtar 
ben  la*  coins  del  Rryno  un  Pnncipa  de  hermotot  y  penetrantes  ojot. 
Conde,  iii.  92. 
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HUtory.     returned    in    triumph  to   Granada ;    but   he   was  soon 
~-"v^"— "^  called   upon  to  suppress  a  disaffection  similar  to  that 
which  had  placed  him  on  the  Throne. 

His  nephew  Ismail  Ben  Ferag,  surnamed  Abul 
Waled,  had  long  aspired  to  the  Crown  ;  but  his  secret 
projects  did  not  escape  the  vigilance  of  Nazar,  who 
Ismail  Ben  issued  an  order  for  his  arrest.  Ismail  received  notice 
Fera£-  of  it  in  time  to  take  refuge  with  his  father,  the  Wali  of 
Malaga.  The  agitation  which  was  caused  by  the  pre- 
datory excursions  of  the  Infant  Pedro,  who  was  carry- 
ing on  a  most  destructive  warfare  in  Granada,  afforded 
him  a  favourable  opportunity  for  the  prosecution  of  his 
designs.  Secure  from  the  Royal  vengeance,  he  stirred 
up  the  people  of  Granada  by  his  emissaries,  and 
nourished  the  discontent  which  had  begun  to  display 
itself  against  the  Hagib.  The  sacrifice  of  the  unpopu- 
lar Minister  was  imperiously  demanded,  and  Nazar,  in 
order  to  appease  the  tumult,  ordered  his  dismissal.  But 
the  influence  of  the  fallen  Favourite  either  survived,  or 
was  supposed  to  do  so,  and  those  who  were  most  im- 
plicated, dreading  a  vengeance  which  they  might  feel 
was  merited,  threw  themselves  on  the  protection,  and 
courted  the  assistance  of  Ismail.  Mohammed  was  now 
dead,  and  Nazar  had  become  the  lawful  possessor  of 
that  Throne  which  he  had  hitherto  usurped ;  but  his 
own  example  had  neutralized  the  advantage  he  might 
have  derived  from  such  a  place.  The  rebellious  pre- 
parations of  Ismail  were  soon  complete ;  with  his 
troops  he  awaited  the  approach  of  Nazar,  who  marched 
out  to  meet  him,  cut  his  army  to  pieces,  and  but  for 
the  fleetness  of  his  horse  would  have  made  him  pri- 
soner. The  King  escaped  into  the  City,  but  the  gates 
being  soon  opened  to  the  victorious  rebel,  he  took 
refuge  in  the  Alhambra.  Finding  his  position  des- 
perate, he  listened  to  the  advice  of  those  who  coun- 
selled his  surrender,  and  having  gained  permission 
to  retire  to  Cadiz,*  he  abandoned  his  Crown  under  a 
compulsion  similar  to  that  by  which  he  had  obtained 
it,  disgusted  with  the  uncertainty  of  power,  and  the 
fickleness  and  intemperance  of  those  for  whose  benefit 
it  is  exercised. 

He  obtains       The  rejoicings  of  the  new  Reign  were  speedily  dis- 
the  Crown,  turbed  by  the  advance  of  the  Infant  Peter,  whose  assist- 
A-  D>      ance  had  been  invoked  by  Nazar,  but  who  came  too  late 
1312.      to  save  him.     Though  the  Infant  reaped  no  advantage 
A-  H-       upon  this  occasion,  he  afterwards  commenced  a  series  of 
712.       operations    as   honourable   to   himself,    as   they   were 
Invasion  of  harassing  and  disgraceful  to  the  Moors.     At  the  head 
the  Casti-     of  a  small  force  he  appeared  suddenly  at  various  points, 
took  places  by  assault,  collected  an  immense  booty,  and 
retired.     In  vain  did  Ismail  endeavour  to  repress  these 
ravages ;  wherever  he  appeared  the  Castilian  detach- 
ments eluded  his  force  and  withdrew ;  no  sooner  had  he 
retired  than  they  again  appeared  and  filled  the  Country 
with  ruin  and   dismay.     Cambil,  Matamenos,   Bejiga, 
and  Ruta  were  successively  assaulted,  and  Tiscar,  after 
a   spirited   defence,  surrendered.     The  prowess  of  the 
Moorish  arms  seemed  paralyzed  ;  Gibraltar  was  unsuc- 
cessfully invested,  and   Ismail  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw within  his  frontier  on  the  approach  of  a  Castilian 
army  hastening  to  its  relief.     The   Kingdom  appeared 
to  be  tottering  to  its  fall.     But  Ismail,  as  firm  a  believer 

"  Nazar.  living  tranquilly  at  Cadiz,  would  never  listen  to  the 
intriguers  who  pressed  him  to  attempt  the  recovery  of  his  Throne, 
and  died  in  1 32'2.  He  was  muy  estudiotu  y  dado  a  las  Ciencias  en 
especial  a  fa  Astronomia.  Conde,  iii.  96. 
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in  the  truth  of  his  Religion*  as  lie  was  a  rigid  observer  Annals  of 
of  its  practices,   appealed  to  the  piety  of  his  people,  ex-      sPain- 
horted  the  youth  of  Granada  to  wipe  out  the  stain  upon    v—"^'"— ' 
their   prowess,   and   to   hazard   every   thing   for   their 
Country  and  their  Faith.     The  appeal  was  not  in  vain  ; 
in  the  Battle  which  ensued,  the  Moorish  scimitars  made  Their  de- 
terrible  amends  for  their  past  inglorious  idleness.     The  feat- 
result  of  the  Battle  was  fatal  to  the  internal  tranquillity       A-  D- 
of  Castile,  the  death   of  the  two    Regents  being  the      ^^ 
signal  of  new  confusion  ;  a  Truce  of  four  years  was  de-      A<  "• 
manded,   but  only  acceded   to   with   reference  to  the       7i9- 
frontiers  of  Jean  and  Cordova.  Truce. 

The  Truce  had  expired  for  some  time  before  Ismail  War  renew. 
determined  to  renew  the  war.  Baena  was  first  attacked  ed- 
and  fell.  In  the  next  year,  Martos,  after  a  bloody  re-  *•  ''• 
sistance,  was  taken  by  assault,  and  the  victors  inflicted  a 
cruel  vengeance  on  the  valour  which  opposed  them.f 
Amid  the  splendid  spoils  which  graced  the  Moorish 
King's  triumph  into  the  Capital,  was  a  damsel  of  en- 
chanting beauty.  She  had  been  rescued  from  the  hands 
of  her  captors  by  Mohammed,  a  youthful  cousin  of  the 
King,  with  great  difficulty,  and  at  no  little  risk.  Ena- 
moured of  his  lovely  prize,  it  was  with  disgust  and 
indignation  that  he  found  himself  compelled  to  obey  a 
mandate  which  assigned  her  to  the  Harem ;  for  Ismail 
also  was  a  captive  to  her  charms.  His  resentment 
burst  forth  into  complaints ;  he  was  ordered  from  the 
Royal  presence,  and  tauntingly  informed  that  if  Granada 
did  not  suit  him,  he  was  at  liberty  to  join  the  rebellious 
enemies  of  his  King.  The  entrance  of  Ismail  into  the 
Capital  was  a  day  of  universal  festivity  and  pride.  The 
city  re-echoed  with  applause  as  the  victor  passed ;  the 
houses  were  covered  with  rich  tissues  of  silk  and  gold ; 
and  myriads  of  flowers,  scattered  in  the  streets,  imparted 
a  delicious  fragrance  to  the  air.  Joy  was  in  every 
heart  save  one.  Injury  and  insult  had  sunk  deep  in 
the  soul  of  Mohammed,  and  he  brooded  over  some 
method  of  revenge.  His  plans  were  soon  arranged,  and 
his  feelings  communicated  to  other  breasts.  On  the  third 
day  after  this  triumphal  exhibition,  he  proceeded  with 
a  select  band,  secretly  armed,  which  took  up  its  station 
at  the  gates  of  the  Alhambra.  When  the  King  ap- 
proached, Mohammed  drew  near  as  if  to  salute  him,  Assassiua- 
and  at  the  instant  he  crossed  the  threshold,  stabbed  him  tbn  of 
in  the  head  and  chest.  The  Wazir  also  who  accom-  Ismail, 
panied  him  was  cut  down,  and  before  the  alarm  could 
be  given,  the  conspirators  had  escaped.  The  wounds  of 
the  King  were  immediately  pronounced  to  be  mortal,  but 
his  death  was  a  little  while  concealed,  until  the  Wazir 
took  measures  to  proclaim  his  son. 

Mohammed   IV.    was  of  too   tender  an   age  at  his  Mohammed 
accession  to  undertake  the  management  of  his  Kingdom,  IV. 
but  he  gave  promise  of  those  high  qualities  for  which 
he  was  afterwards  distinguished.     He  is  represented  to 
have  been  grave  beyond  his  years,  affable  and  kind,  of 
an  acute  and  penetrating  intellect,  passionately  inclined 
to  martial  exercises,J  and  not  less  fond  of  literary  pur- 


*  Being  one  day  weary  of  listening  to  the  subtilties  of  his 
Alfaquirs,  he  hastily  rose,  exclaiming :  "  Yo  no  eoitozco  ni  entiemlo 
otros  principles  ni  quiero  mas  raeones  que  lafirma  y  cordial  crern- 
cia  en  el  omnipotente  Ala,  y  mis  argumentos  estan  aqui" — y  emptiia 
su  espadu.  Conde,  iii.  107. 

f  Las  calles  corian  sangre  y  todo  eslaba  lleno  de  cadaveret. 
Conde",  iii.  112. 

J  He  was  a  great  patron  of  the  stud  :  Tarnbien  gustaba  de  la 
caza  y  era  muy  curioso  de  las  genealogias  y  razas  de  cuballo*  gfne- 
rosos;  no  habia  para  el  ladivama*  preciota  que  la  de  u.t  cabalto,  y 
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History,    suits.     At  the  death  of  the  Wazir  who  had  been  his 
'—•"v^"*-'  father's  Minister,  and   had  secured  to  him  the  Crown, 
Mohammed  appointed  an  ambitious  intriguer  to  succeed 
him.     The  imperious  and  arrogant  temper  of  the  new 
Minister  soon  disgusted  the  Nobles,  and  filled  the  King- 
Insutreo      dom  with  tumult  and  discontent.  Othman,  Captain  of  the 
turn  of  Oth-  Guards,  a  man  of  the  highest  rank,  was  the  first  to  take 
man'  umbrage.     He  himself  had   been  in  the  secret  of  the 

late  conspiracy,  though,  on  finding  the  deep  indignation 
which  it  caused,  he  artfully  veiled  his  participation,  and 
was  amongst  the  first  to  acknowledge  the  young  King. 
Ambition,  therefore,  as  well  as  disgust,  may  have  in- 
duced him  to  excite  a  revolt  in  the  mountains,  in  behalf 
of  Mohammed  Ben  Ferag,  the  King's  uncle,  and  to 
despatch  his  son  Ibrahim  to  Seville  to  invite  the  assi.-t- 
ance  of  Castile.  The  King  behaved  with  spirit;  he 
arrested  his  Wazir,  the  cause  of  this  confusion  ;  he 
advanced  -against  the  rebels,  and  in  spite  of  occasional 
successes,  derived  from  the  nature  of  the  country,  and 
from  the  military  talents  of  Othman,  he  every  where  dis- 
persed opposition.  The  Castilians,  who  were  more  suc- 
cessful, took  several  towns,  and  defeated  the  Moors  with 
great  slaughter  on  the  banks  of  the  Guadal  ;  and  Mo- 
hammed, exasperated  at  these  events,  ordered  the  head 
of  his  Wazir  to  be  struck  off.  Another  enemy,  however, 
soon  appeared  ;  a  large  African  force  coming  to  the  aid 
of  Othman,  defeated  an  army  sent  to  oppose  its  landing, 
and  made  itself  master  of  Algecjras,  Rondo,  and  Mar- 
bella.  The  news  of  this  disaster  spread  consternation 
through  Granada  ;  but  the  King,  though  beset  by  diffi- 
culties, made  active  preparations  for  recovering  the 
honour  of  his  arms.  With  a  small  body  of  picked  troops, 
he  attacked  the  Christian  frontier,  and  besieged  Baena.t 
and  though  some  of  his  Knights  pronounced  the  adven- 
venture  to  be  wild,  and  excused  themselves  from  serv- 
ing, he  swore  to  take  it,  and  succeeded.  The  distractions 
in  Castile  gave  a  free  course  to  his  success,  and  in  one 
campaign  he  retrieved  the  fortresses  which  he  had  lost. 
On  the  assassination  of  Mohammed  IV.*  a  few  years 
afterwards,  by  a  band  of  treacherous  Africans,  Abul 
Hegiag,  who  was  in  command  of  an  army  returning 
from  Gibraltar,  received  the  homage  and  acknowledg- 
ment of  his  troops  as  the  lawful  successor  to  the  Throne. 
This  Prince  was  of  a  mild  and  pacific  disposition  ;  and  his 
first  care  was  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  his  Kingdom 
by  negotiating  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Castile.  A 
Truce  of  four  years  enabled  him  to  cultivate  the  gentle 
Arts  of  Peace,  and  to  devote  himself  to  the  noble  task  of 
purifying  the  laws  and  institutions  of  his  Country  ;  of 
giving  an  impulse  to  scientific  and  mechanical  improve- 
ments ;  and  of  adorning  his  Capital  with  magnificent 
and  useful  works.  At  the  expiration  of  the  Truce,  the 
ambition  of  Alfonso  XI.  terminated  these  virtuous  oc- 
cupations, and  summoned  Yussef  to  the  field.  Though 
reluctantly  divorced  from  pursuits  more  congenial  to  his 
mind,  he  was  neither  effeminate  nor  timid.  In  the  fatal 
Battle  of  Tarifa  he  behaved  like  a  valiant  Knight ;  and 
at  a  later  period,  during  the  siege  of  Algec/iras,  when  his 
stoutest  warriors  were  paralyzed  by  the  recollection  of 


mantfnia   muchos  para  premiar  a   loi   que  te   distinyuian  en  lot 
ejercicios  equestres  y  en  la  guerra.     Cond6,  iii.  119. 

*  While  engaged  in  this  siege,  he  one  day  transfixed  a  Chris- 
tian Knight  with  his  lance,  richly  adorned  with  gold  and  precious 
stones,  his  attendants  rushed  forward  to  recover  it,  but  Mohammed 
interfered  :  "  Dyadlo  al  pobre,  que  ti  no  muere  prttto  tenga  con  que 
curar  tut  heridas  ;"  y  fot  dtturo  y  forno  al  Real.  Id.  122. 
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that  bloody  day,  he  endeavoured,  though  in  vain,  to  in-  Annals  of 
spire  them  with  a  nobler  spirit,  and  to  awaken  in  their  Spain. 
breasts  a  courage  which  had  never  slumbered  in  his  ^^ "v*-' 
own.  The  loss  of  that  important  fortress  was  some- 
what compensated  by  a  Truce  of  ten  years,  during  which 
he  made  divers  ordinances  for  the  purer  observance  of 
religious  rights  ;*  for  the  suppression  of  vain  ceremonies 
and  superstitious  practices  ;f  for  mitigating  the  se- 
verity of  the  ancient  laws  by  which  their  efficacy  was 
impaired  ;  for  a  salutary  and  simple  system  of  education 
for  the  people ;  for  the  superintendence  of  the  public 
markets,  and  of  the  police  and  security  of  the  Capital. 
His  military  regulations  were  honourably  distinguished 
by  his  making  cruelty,  as  well  as  cowardice,  a  capital 
offence,  and  by  thus  proclaiming  to  his  soldiers,  that  a 
disgraceful  flight  was  not  a  fouler  blot  on  a  warrior's 
honour  than  a  blood-stained  vicU«y.  Nor  was  he  a  less 
munificent  patron  of  the  Arts  ;  he  embellished  the 
Mosques,  and  added  new  splendour  to  the  Alhambra, 
till  his  subjects  caught  his  taste,  and  Granada  became 
a  City  of  Palaces.J 

On  the  death  of  Yussef,  Mohammed  V.,  his  eldest  Mohammed 
son,  succeeded  to  the  Crown.       His   mild   and   com-  v- 
passionate  disposition,  his  munificence  and  bounty,  en-      A-  n- 
deared   him   to   his   People,    and    gave    promise   of  a      1352. 
happy  and  prosperous  reign.     He  discarded  from  his 
household  the  crowd  of  sycophants  who  usually  infest  a 
Court,  and  curtailed  his  personal  expenses  to  a  scale  of 
sober  magnificence,  equally  removed  from  mean  econo- 
my or  from  frivolous  pomp.   Three  years  passed  during 


*  He  ordered  the  Koran  to  be  preached  on  fixed  days,  and 
prayers  made  daily.  No  house  to  be  built  too  far  from  a  Mosque, 
uuless  twelve  were  together,  in  which  case  a  Mosque  was  to  be 
attached  to  them.  The  women  to  sit  separate  from  the  men,  and 
not  to  leave  the  church  until  the  latter  had  gone. 

f  He  abolished  some  practices  not  sanctioned  by  the  Sonna,  as 
in  the  celebration  of  the  Kamasan,  when  andaban  la*  gentet  coma 
Iticca  por  lat  callet,  echandote  ayuat  tie  o/or,  y  tirandose  naraiijas, 
y  otriit  frutat,  y  andaban  tropot  da  Mori>t  y  bailarmat,  con  extru- 
pitozat  zambrai  par  todat  lot  ca/let.  In  time  of  drought,  pro- 
cehsions  through  the  streets  were  prohibited,  porque  lot  collet  ni 
lot  plazat  no  ton  lugarei  tie  c/emrncia  ni  de  adoraoion  :  y  ordciio 
que  en  lot  ocationet  de  teca  6  fullu  de  agua,  que  pareciete  necet- 
taria  la  rogativa,  te  taliete  a  lot  catnpot  con  mucha  devotion  y  hii- 
mi' dad,  pidtendo  a  Diot  perdon  de  tut  prcadoi  muchat  venen  y 

dtdfndo  con  afecto  muy  cordial SeJior  uta  de  piedad  por  las 

criolurat  inocentet,  por  lot  ammalrt  timplrt,  y  por  lot  avet  del  cir'o 
qite  no  hallan  que  comer,  mira  /a  lierra  quf  criattt  y  tut  yrrbat 
mutt  tat  por  falta  de  lot  aguat  :  SeJior  abrenot  tut  cielot  vuelve 
lat  tut  at/uas,  vuetwe  lot  tut  aim,  y  envia  /at  tut  predadet  que  re- 
frigeren  y  rocien  y  vivifiquen  la  tierra  mueria.  y  tut  yervat  que  den 
mantenimiento  a  tut  criaturat,  y  no  digen  lot  infte/et  que  no  oyet  a 
tut  creyentet,  por  tu  piedad  y  por  tu  clemencia  que  tu  eret  tobro  to- 
dat lat  cotat  piedoto  :  Seiior  a  ti  adoramos,  in  ti  creemot,  y  en  ti 
eiperamot  perdon  de  nuetlrot  yerrot.  y  remedio  de  nuettrat  necetti- 
datlet.  He  forbad  the  use  of  hired  mourners  at  funerals  and 
ordered  that  none  should  he  buried  con  ttda  ni  con  plata  ni  oro,  ti 
no  invuelto  en  terat  de  lienzo  bianco  tobrt  camita,  detpuet  de  bien 
labadn  y  con  oloret  humus.  No  bowlings  or  lamentations  were 
allowed  ;  no  orations  over  the  grave,  only  a  solemn  prayer,  according 
to  a  form  prescribed,  to  be  repeated  at  the  tomb  by  the  Faquir  or  by 
some  leading  person ;  amulets  and  garlands  were  not  to  be  attached 
to  the  head  and  breast  of  the  deceased. 

I  Y  te  lleno  la  ciudad  de  catat  a/tat  y  bien  hechat  con  muchat 
torret  de  madera  de  alerce  maravillutamente  labradas,  y  otras  de 
piedra  con  lucientet  capitalct  de  metal  y  dentro  de  fat  cates  fjran  let 
salat  f reseat  con  Zaquiza  mil  de  minudas  labor  ft.  y  las  ptn'de*  y 
tec/tot  de  oro,  y  aztil,  y  tumbien  lot  tuelot  de  las  cutat  lubrados  de 
piezat  tmnudat  de  azulfjot  al  ettilo  de  obra  motayca ;  y  en  lat  de 
los  grandet  Senoret  con  hermotat  fuentet  de  agua  dulce  que  lat  have 
mat  fretcat :  todo  ette  ctniero  de  arquttectura  era  de  moda  en  .in 
tiempo,  y  asi  fue  Granada  en  tut  dias  como  um;  taza  de  pluta  ll<na 
dejacintot  y  etmeraldat. 
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which  nothing  occurred  to  wean  from  him  the  affections 
of  his  People,  when  a  secret  conspiracy  exploded  which 
suddenly  expelled  him  from  his  Throne.  The  guilty 
intrigues  of  his  mother,  and  the  crafty  ambition  of  her 
son-in-law,  Abu  Said,  placed  the  Sceptre  in  the  hand  of 
a  Usurper,  whom  not  even  the  sanction  of  lawful  right 
could  have  made  an  object  of  reverence  or  of  fear. 
Ismael,  effeminate  and  voluptuous,  abandoned  himself  to 
the  delights  of  the  Harem,  until  he  was  awakened  from 
his  dream  of  pleasure  by  the  successful  schemes  of  Abu 
Said,  who,  having  artfully  contrived  to  render  him  odious 
to  the  People,  had  matured  his  own  measures  for  sup- 
planting him.  A  Band  of  armed  men  surrounded  the 
Palace,  and  vociferously  demanded  the  Usurper's  head. 
The  Royal  puppet  fled  to  the  Alhambra,  where  after  an 
unsuccessful  attempt  at  resistance,  he  was  ordered  by 
his  perfidious  Minister  to  strip  off  his  gorgeous  robes 
and  to  join  the  common  malefactors  in  the  public  pri- 
son ;  but  the  escort  which  was  charged  to  conduct  him 
thither,  received  private  orders  to  despatch  him.  The 
Crown,  which  Abu  Said  had  won  at  the  expense  of  so 
much  guilt,  sate  uneasily  on  his  brows.  The  activity  of 
the  exiled  King,  and  his  close  alliance  with  Castile,  were 
sources  of  continual  alarm  ;  and  it  was  to  win  the  friend- 
ship of  Peter,  and  to  efface  the  ill  consequences  of  a  mo- 
mentary triumph  of  his  arms,  that  he  took  the  fatal 
journey  to  Seville,  which  eventually  led  him  to  the 
block.  Mohammed,  restored  to  power  by  the  treachery 
of  his  ally,  but  no  participator  in  the  crime,  re-ascended 
his  paternal  Throne,  and  after  triumphing  over  a  rebel- 
lion, assisting  Peter  in  his  war  with  Henry,  and  destroy- 
ing Algeqiras,  for  many  years  continued  to  display  his 
pacific  virtues. 

Yussef  II.,  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  King,  immedi- 
ately upon  his  accession  to  the  Throne,  sent  Ambassa- 
dors to  the  Christian  Court  to  prolong  the  Truce  which 
had  existed  in  his  father's  Reign.  The  external  tran- 
quillity of  his  Kingdom  was  thus  secured,  but  the  violent 
and  ambitious  temper  of  Mohammed,  the  King's  second 
son,  jealous  of  the  preference  shown  to  his  elder  brother 
Yussef,  threatened  its  domestic  peace.  An  affected  zeal 
for  Religion  cloaked  his  designs.  The  People,  already 
dissatisfied  with  their  King  on  account  of  his  Treaty  with 
the  Christians,  and  of  the  liberal  reception  which  they 
met  with  at  his  Court,  were  easily  persuaded  to  believe 
the  assertion  of  his  secret  apostasy,  and  to  consider  him  a 
proper  object  of  their  vengeance.  At  daybreak  a  furious 
and  bigoted  multitude  assembled  at  the  Palace,  and  in- 
sisted on  his  immediate  deposition.  The  feeble  Yussef 
was  on  the  point  of  yielding  to  the  clamour,  when  the  Am- 
bassador of  Fez,  who  was  fortunately  present,  (a  man  of 
talent  and  decision,  and  possessing  a  high  reputation  for 
wisdom,)  threw  himself  on  his  horse  and  rode  into  the 
midst  of  the  populace.  He  implored  them  with  an  im- 
pressive eloquence  to  reflect  on  the  horrors  of  Civil  War, 
which  had  been  the  source  of  advantage  to  the  enemies 
of  the  Faith  ;  and  he  urged  that  it  was  not  against  their 
King,  but  against  the  enemies  of  their  Prophet  they 
should  turn  their  arms.  "  Go,"  said  he,  "  cross  the 
frontiers  with  Yussef  at  your  head,  and  learn  how  noble 
and  valiant  is  the  Prince  whom  you  have  outraged." 
Shouts  of  applause  testified  the  assent  of  the  People ; 
immediate  arrangements  were  made  to  gratify  their 
frenzy  ;  and  the  King,  obliged  to  violate  the  Truce,  led 
them  into  Murcia,  whence,  after  some  successes,  they 
were  driven  back  into  Granada,  and  stripped  of  most  of 
the  booty  which  they  had  seized.  The  vicissitudes  of  this 
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campaign  soon  cooled  their  excitement,  and  as  Yussef  Annals  of 
could  satisfactorily  explain  the  infraction  of  the  Truce,  Spain. 
matters  were  easily  accommodated,  and  tranquillity  was  s""" m*<"~~' 
restored.  But  this  new  Truce  was  soon  disturbed  by  an  Renewed 
event  too  characteristic  of  the  bigotry  of  the  times  to  be  Truce, 
omitted.  An  enthusiast  or  knave,  who,  in  his  character 
of  a  Hermit,  had  acquired  a  great  reputation  for  sanctity  Brolte11- 
with  the  People,  persuaded  Don  Martin  Yanez  de  la  Bar- 
buda, Grand  Master  of  Alcantara,  that  if,  for  the  honour 
of  the  Cross,  he  would  attack  the  Moors,  neither  life  nor 
limb  of  him  or  his  followers  should  be  injured.  Full  of 
this  mad  conceit,  Don  Martin  sent  two  of  his  Esquires  to 
Yussef,  and  challenged  him  to  fight,  either  on  equal 
terms,  or  with  two  to  one  in  his  favour ;  the  truth  of 
their  respective  Creeds  being  the  stake  to  be  hazarded 
upon  the  issue.  The  King,  indignant  at  this  insult, 
imprisoned  the  Esquires  ;  on  which  the  Castilian  levied 
a  small  force,  and  in  spite  of  the  commands  of  Henry 
III.,  and  the  remonstrances  of  his  friends,  marched 
boldly  into  Granada.  An  attack  upon  a  small  fort  was 
his  first  enterprise,  in  which  he  lost  three  men,  and  was 
wounded  in  the  hand.  Surprised  at  the  result,  which 
would  naturally  abate  somewhat  of  his  confidence  in  the 
charm,  he  remonstrated  with  the  Hermit;  but  the  latter 
indignantly  informed  him,  that  the  promised  immunity 
was  restricted  to  fields  of  battle,  and  not  to  be  wasted  on 
petty  fortresses  and  obscure  attacks.  The  advance  of 
Yussef  with  an  overwhelming  force,  soon  afforded  the 
wished-for  test ;  the  Grand  Master  rushed  upon  the 
enemy  at  the  head  of  his  little  Band,  which,  after  prodigies 
of  useless  valour,  was  cut  off  to  a  man.  This  insane  Alcantara, 
expedition*  was  instantly  disavowed  by  Castile,  and 
though  the  Moors,  excited  by  their  victory,  were  anxious 
to  renew  the  war,  Yussef  found  means  to  restrain  their 
ardour  and  to  maintain  peace.  In  the  next  year  he  died, 
poisoned,  as  it  is  supposed,  by  a  vest  he  had  received 
from  the  King  of  Fez,  but.  more  probably  from  the 
effects  of  a  malady  to  which  he  had  long  been  subject. 

Though  Yussef  had  bequeathed  the  Kingdom  to  his 
eldest  son,  this  unambitious  Prince  did  not  assert  a  right 
which  the  eager  ambition  of  his  brother  had  already 
taken  measures  to  supersede.  Before  the  las't  duties 
could  be  paid  to  his  father,  Mohammed  was  proclaimed 
King.  He  instantly  removed  his  elder  brother  Yussef 
to  the  Castle  of  Salobrena,  where  he  ordered  him  to  be 
treated  with  the  consideration  due  to  his  rank.  His 
first  public  care  was  to  renew  the  existing  relations  with 
Castile.  For  this  purpose,  under  pretence  of  inspecting 
the  frontier,  he  passed  with  a  small  escort  to  Seville, 
where  he  was  courteously  received  by  Henry,  conducted 
his  negotiations,  and  returned  with  the  same  privacy  to 
Granada.  The  Truce  was  observed  for  several  years, 
until  broken  by  some  of  those  feuds  upon  the  frontier, 
in  which  each  party  accused  the  other  of  aggression. 
Mohammed  was  at  least  prepared  to  resent  its  infraction, 
if  he  had  not  provoked  it ;  without  any  investigation  he 
marched  into  Castile,  wasted  the  frontier,  surprised  the 
fortress  of  Ayamonte,  and  retreated  with  a  large  plun- 
der of  cattle,  some  captives,  and  considerable  other 
booty.  Henry  remonstrated ;  but  Mohammed  would  War. 
not  listen  to  his  demands  for  restitution,  and  actively 
pursued  the  war,  which  was  maintained  with  various 

*  Ferreras,  Hermilly's  Translation,  torn.  vi.  19.    The  Moorish 
Chroniclers  do  not  allude  to  the  story  of  the  Hermit.    They  merely 
speak  of  a  temerano  Maestre  de  Alcantara,  and  bear  witness  to  the 
desperate  intrepidity  of  the  Christians. 
2  A 
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History.    SUCcess,  until  both  parties  growing  tired  of  it,  consented 
to  a  Truce  for  eight  months. 

Mohammed  being  soon  afterwards  attacked  by  a  severe 
illness,  and  feeling  his  death  approach,  became  anxious 
to  secure  the  succession  to  his  infant  son,  and  despatched 
an  order  to  the  Governor  of  the  fortress  in  which  Yussef 
was  still  confined  to  put  him  to  immediate  death.  When 
the  messenger  arrived,  he  found  Yussef  and  the  Alcade 
seated  at  chess ;  and  no  sooner  had  the  Alcade  perused  the 
warrant,  than  visible  agitation  betrayed  his  grief;  for 
the  gentle  virtues  of  the  Prince  had  inspired  him  with 
reverence  and  love.  The  impatient  messenger  urged 
immediate  execution  of  the  order.  "  What  are  the 
wishes  of  the  King?"  calmly  inquired  the  Prince.  "Is 
there  question  of  my  death  ?  Does  he  require  my  head  ?" 
The  warrant  was  put  into  his  hands,  and  having  read  it, 
he  requested  a  few  hours  to  make  some  necessary  ar- 
rangements, and  to  take  leave  of  his  women  and  family. 
When  the  messenger  demurred,  because  the  period  of 
his  return  was  fixed,  "  At  least,"  said  Yussef,  "  we  may 
finish  our  game  of  chess."  The  players  resumed  their 
seats,  but  the  agonized  Alcade  could  not  conduct  his 
game,  and  Yussef  was  frequently  obliged  to  rally  him 
upon  his  blunders.  The  game  was  drawing  to  a 
close,  when  two  cavaliers  rushed  into  the  room,  and  do- 
ing homage  to  Yussef,  announced  his  brother's  death. 
Like  one  awaking  from  a  painful  dream,  the  Prince 
doubted  the  evidence  of  his  senses,  and  it  was  not  until 
the  arrival  of  other  persons  of  note  that  he  could  entirely 
credit  this  extraordinary  change.  He  returned  in  tri- 
umph to  the  Capital,  amid  the  tumultuous  felicitations 
of  the  people. 

Yussef  III.  Yussef  III.  instantly  communicated  his  accession  to 
Henry,  and  desired  a  renewal  of  the  Truce.  This  was 
satisfactorily  arranged;  but  at  its  expiration,  it  was 
required  that  he  should  declare  himself  the  Vassal  of 
Castile,  as  many  of  his  predecessors  had  done,  and 
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pay  a  certain  tribute  in  token  of  his  dependence.  The  Annals  cf 
refusal  of  these  demands  was  the  cause  of  a  new  War,  Spain. 
illustrated  by  no  event  of  interest,  and  concluded  by  a 
Truce  of  seventeen  months.  The  attention  of  Yussef 
was  directed  to  Gibraltar,  where  the  inhabitants,  dis- 
contented with  their  Wali,  had  solicited  the  protection 
of  the  King  of  Fez.  That  Monarch,  jealous  of  his 
brother,  and  anxious  to  remove  him,  placed  a  force  at 
his  disposal,  and  ordered  him  to  proceed  to  Spain.  The 
Wali,  shut  up  in  the  fortress,  was  on  the  point  of  yield- 
ing to  the  attack,  when  the  army  of  Granada  appeared 
before  the  place.  The  African  force  was  speedily  routed, 
and  when  the  Prince  had  been  made  prisoner,  a  garrison 
was  left  in  the  fortress,  and  the  Royal  captive  was  con- 
veyed to  Granada.  A  Letter  from  the  King  of  Fez  was 
soon  received  by  Yussef,  full  of  protestations  of  friend- 
ship, and  urging  him  to  poison  his  brother,  whose  de- 
struction, he  alleged,  was  essential  to  his  own  security. 
Disgusted  at  this  infamous  proposal,  the  generous  Mo- 
narch, himself  so  nearly  a  victim  to  a  brother's  cruelty, 
was  not  satisfied  with  a  scornful  refusal ;  protection  or 
vengeance  was  offered  to  the  Prince,  an  asylum  in  Cas- 
tile, or  troops  and  treasures  in  Africa ;  the  latter  was 
his  choice.  Passing  across  the  Mediterranean,  he  de- 
feated his  brother  and  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he 
died  of  grief,  and  perhaps  also  of  remorse.  The  re- 
mainder of  Yussef 's  reign*  flowed  on  with  a  gentle  and 
unruffled  course,  and  the  People  of  Granada  were  happy 
in  the  calm  of  a  profound  tranquillity,  the  last  they  were 
ever  permitted  to  enjoy. 

*  His  Court  was  the  resort  of  all  the  Christian  Cavaliers  who  had 
affairs  of  honour  to  decide.  The  more  belligerent  of  these  would 
scarcely  like  such  an  arbitrator  as  Yussef,  for  era  tarn  pacificadar 
qve  sofia  darlot  campo,  y  apenes  primcipiada  la  lid,  dabaiot  par 
buenoi  caballoi,  y  lot  Aorta  lornar  amigos,  y  talir  junloi  y  honradot 
de  tu  cor  IF.  Cond6,  179.  He  was  much,  respected  by  the  Casti- 
lians,  and  in  familiar  correspondence  with  their  Queen. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXVII. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  HISTORY  OF  THE  XlVth  CENTURY. 


General 
remarks. 


History.  THE  XlVth  Century  is  another  dark  period  in  the 
History  of  the  Christian  Church,  relieved,  however, 
towards  the  close  of  it,  with  some  gleams  of  light  which 
are  the  earnest  of  a  brighter  and  happier  era.  Religion 
had  now  arrived  at  its  greatest  degree  of  corruption, 
and  Learning  was  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  study  of 
Theology  had  dwindled  among  the  Clergy  into  mere 
scholastic  trifling,  and  not  a  few  of  that  Body  were 
ignorant  of  it  even  in  its  most  useless  form  ;  while  the 
Mendicant  Orders,  who  possessed  almost  exclusively 
what  little  remained  of  Scriptural  Learning,  were  by  no 
means  content  with  a  moderate  use  of  the  reputation 
and  influence  which  they  by  this  means  acquired.  The 
Clergy  were  as  remarkable  for  their  vices  as  for  their 
ignorance,  and  the  ambition  and  internal  dissensions  of 
the  Mendicants  concurred  with  their  evil  example  in 
producing  a  general  depravity  of  morals.  In  the  early 
part  of  this  Century,  the  temporal  power  of  the  Papacy 
may  be  regarded  as  at  its  height,  but  before  the  close 
of  this  period  it  received  various  blows,  and  began 
visibly  to  decline.  The  temporary  removal  of  the 
Papal  residence  to  Avignon,  the  quarrel  of  the  Pope 
with  the  Emperor  Louis,  and  the  Schism  which  com- 
menced in  the  year  1378,  all  contributed  to  diminish 
the  secular  greatness  of  the  Romish  See.  The  freedom 
of  inquiry  to  which  these  events  gave  rise,  united  with 
the  preaching  and  invectives  of  the  Franciscans  and 
others,  tended  at  the  same  time  to  weaken  its  authority 
in  spiritual  matters .  until  at  last  some  German  Re- 
formers, and  WicklifF,  began  successfully  to  question 
some  of  its  erroneous  doctrines,  and,  in  fact,  under 
Providence,  paved  the  way  for  the  Reformation  of 
Religion  and  extensive  restoration  of  primitive  truth 
which  afterwards  took  place.  Hence  this  Century  is 
entitled  by  Ecclesiastical  writers  Seeculum  Wick- 
levianum.  During  this  period,  attempts  to  set  on  foot 
new  Crusades  were  not  unfrequently  made,  but  without 
any  effect ;  and  proposals  which  were  brought  forward 
for  a  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  proved 
equally  abortive.  The  profession  of  Christianity  in  its 
various  forms  was  confined  within  nearly  the  same 
limits  as  heretofore. 

We  resume  the  narrative  by  relating  the  succession 
of  the  Popes,  and  giving  a  succinct  account  of  the  events 
which  occurred  in  the  Church  while  they  respectively 
filled  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter. 

Boniface  VIII.,  as  has  been  said,  died  on  the  llth  of 
October,  1303.  He  was  succeeded  by  Nicolas  de  Boc- 
cacini,  of  the  Dominican  Order,  who  took  the  name  of 
Benedict  XI.  This  Pontiff  revoked  the  proceedings  of 
Boniface  against  the  King  of  France  and  his  dominions ; 
made  an  ineffectual  effort  for  the  pacification  of  Italy ; 
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and  gave  his  sanction  and  warm  recommendation  to 
the  projected  enterprise  of  Charles  de  Valois,  brother  of 
the  King  of  France,  against  Constantinople.  He  died, 
by  poison,  July  6,  1304,  leaving  behind  him  an  ex- 
cellent character  for  moderation  and  personal  humilitv. 

After  this,  the  See  continued  vacant  for  nearly  a  year, 
in  consequence  of  dissensions  among  the  Cardinals ; 
one  party  desiring  to  have  an  Italian  Pope,  favourable 
to  the  friends  of  Boniface,  the  other,  a  French  Pope,  or 
at  least  a  friend  of  Philippe.  This  dispute  was  ended 
on  the  5th  of  June,  1305,  by  the  election  of  a  Pope, 
whom  the  King  of  France  had  previously  enlisted  in  his 
interests,*  in  the  person  of  Bertrand  de  Got,  Arch- 
bishop of  Bourdeaux,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  Clement  V 
V.  The  removal  of  the  Papal  residence  to  Avignon, 
the  increase  of  Pontifical  avarice  and  extortion,  and  the 
obsequiousness  of  the  Holy  See  to  the  King  of  France, 
constitute  the  most  remarkable  features  of  this  Pontifi- 
cate. Nor  are  these  features  to  be  regarded  as  distinct 
from  each  other :  it  was  the  subserviency  of  Clement  to 
the  interests  of  Philippe  which  caused  him  to  reside 
within  the  French  dominions ;  and  it  was  this  change 
of  residence,  which,  decreasing  his  Italian  revenues, 
excited  him  to  devise  new  means  of  obtaining  wealth. 
As  a  proof  of  his  obedience  to  the  King  of  France, 
Clement  restored  the  Colonnas  in  Italy  to  their  Eccle- 
siastical dignities,  abrogated  the  hostile  Constitutions  of 
Boniface,  and  gave  Philippe  a  bounty  of  five  years' 
tenths  from  the  Clergy  of  his  Kingdom.  He  granted 
absolution  to  Nogaret,  who  had  been  excommunicated 
by  Boniface,  but  eluded  the  request  of  the  King  to  con- 
demn the  memory  of  that  Pontiff  and  cause  his  house  to 
be  burned.  These  proceedings  are  related  more  at  large 
in  our  History  of  France.  Clement  favoured  the  enter- 
prise of  Charles  de  Valois  against  Constantinople  ;  and 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  Andro- 
nicus  Palseologus ;  but  he  afterwards,  by  an  artifice, 
disappointed  the  French  King  of  his  designs  to  advance 
his  brother  to  the  Empire.  But  the  most  remarkable 
act  of  compliance  on  the  part  of  Clement  with  the 
wishes  of  the  Court  of  France,  was  the  suppression  of 
the  Knights  Templars,  which  was  formally  effected  by  the 
Council  of  Vienne,  A.  D.  1311.  The  details  and  cha- 
racter of  this  transaction  are  stated  and  explained  in  our 
History  of  Philippe  le  Bel.  While,  however,  the  Pope, 
sheltered  within  the  dominions  of  France,  was  obliged 
to  act  on  principles  of  submission  towards  the  Court 
on  which  he  was  actually  dependent,  he  assumed  a 
tone  of  especial  arrogance,  and  made  high  pretensions 

*  A  more  particular  account  of  this  transaction  is  given  in  our 
History  of  France,  PHILIPPE  LK  BBL. 
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History,  to  sovereignty,  with  regard  to  all  other  States.  He 
"V***'  issued  a  most  formidable  Bull  against  Venice,  which  dis- 
puted with  him  the  possession  of  Ferrara,  and  com- 
pelled the  Republic  to  submit.  (A.  D.  1313.)  When  the 
Emperor  Henry  VII.  was  preparing  to  reduce  Robert, 
King  of  Naples,  to  submission,  the  Pope  not  only 
asserted  his  own  sovereignty  over  Sicily,  but  affected  to 
regard  the  contending  parties  as  equally  vassals  of 
Rome,  between  whom  he  had  a  right  to  interpose  and 
settle  the  dispute.  Henry,  in  return,  asserted  his  inde- 
pendence ;  and  this  resistance  would  probably  have 
formed  the  commencement  of  a  difficult  struggle,  had 
not  the  Emperor  been  speedily  carried  off  by  death,  oc- 
casioned, as  was  said,  by  poison  administered  to  him  by  a 
Monk  in  the  consecrated  wafer.  After  his  death,  Clement 
expressly  asserted  the  sovereignty  of  the  Popes  over  he 
Emperors*  without  any  show  of  contradiction.  He 
died  on  the  20th  of  April,  1314,  having  filled  the  Papal 
chair  for  the  space  of  nearly  nine  years.  The  residence 
of  the  Popes  in  France,  commenced  by  this  Pontiff, 
continued  until  the  year  1376,  a  period  of  about  seventy 
years.f  From  the  length  of  its  duration  and  its  disas- 
trous consequences  to  the  Church,  it  is  compared  by 
Italian  writers  to  the  Babylonish  Captivity. 

In  the  Conclave  which  was  held  to  elect  a  successor, 
the  Cardinals  differed  among  themselves  as  before  ; 
those  of  Italy  demanding  an  Italian  Pope,  and  the 
French  insisting  upon  having  one  of  their  own  nation. 
The  Conclave  was  broken  up  by  a  tumult  in  the  place 
in  which  it  was  held  ;  J  and  the  Cardinals  did  not  assemble 
again  for  the  space  of  two  years,  not  being  able  to  agree 
either  respecting  their  place  of  meeting  or  in  their 
choice  of  a  Pope.  During  this  vacancy  of  the  Papal 
Chair,  Philippe  le  Bel  died,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son  Louis  Hutiri.  The  Empire  was  at  the  same  time 
not  less  divided  than  the  Church.  The  Electors  did  not 
fix  upon  a  successor  to  Henry  VII.  during  the  space  of 
fourteen  months;  and  in  the  year  1314, one  party  elected 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  the  other  Frederic,  "Duke  of 
Austria.  This  double  election  was  followed  by  great 
disorders. 

JohnXXII.  At  the  instigation  of  France,  the  Cardinals  at  length, 
A.  D.  on  tne  28th  of  June,  1316,  concurred  in  the  election  of 
1316.  James  of  Euse,  Cardinal  Bishop  of  Porto,  who  took  the 
name  of  John  XXII.  His  Pontificate  is  chiefly  remark- 
able for  the  disastrous  contest  in  which  he  engaged  with 
Louis  of  Bavaria,  who  had  secured  his  election  to  the 
Empire.  In  the  year  1326,  the  People  of  Rome  desired 
the  return  of  the  Pope  to  that  City,  from  which  he  ex- 
cused himself  by  reason  of  his  age  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  journey.  The  Emperor  afterwards  went  into  Italy, 
where  he  was  received  with  great  joy,  and  publicly  crowned 
at  Rome.  In  return  for  the  Pope's  sentence  of  excom- 
munication, he  formally  deposed  John  from  his  dignity 
and  procured  the  election  of  Peter  Rainallucci  iu  his 
room,  May  12,  1328.  The  Imperial  Pontiff  assumed  the 
name  of  Nicholas  V. ;  but,  two  years  afterwards,  when 
the  Emperor  had  been  obliged  to  retire  from  Italy,  and 
was  beginning  to  be  humbled  under  the  power  of  the 
Pope,  he  voluntarily  abdicated  the  Papal  Chair,  and  was 
detained  by  John  as  a  prisoner  at  Avignon  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  During  this  period  Italy  continued 

*  Clementin.  lib.  ii.  tit.  9.    Raynald.  adan.  1314. 
f  The  chief  authority  for  the  History  of  this  period  is  Baluzii 
yitte  I'aparum  Avenionensium. 
I   i-'is.  Carpentras,  near  Avignon. 


to  be  distracted  by  the  contentions  of  the  Guelplis  and  Eccfe- 
Ghibellines  ;  the  latter,  whom  the  Pope  designated  as  siastical 
rebels  against  the  Church,  being  supported  by  the  power  ^xivt 
and  favour  of  the  Emperor.  century. 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  his  Pontificate,  John  occa-  v^_  -j_ 
sioned  himself  much  trouble  and  incurred  very  general 
censure,  by  maintaining  that  the  beatific  vision  of  God 
is  not  fully  enjoyed  by  the  souls  of  the  blessed  before 
the  Resurrection,  a  tenet  which  was  at  variance  with  the 
received  opinion  on  the  subject:  he  subsequently  re- 
tracted his  error,  but  in  terms  somewhat  equivocal, 
and  which  failed  to  give  general  satisfaction.  It  was 
this  Pontiff  who  completed  the  form  of  the  triple 
crown.*  He  died  at  Avignon,  December  4,  1334,  hav- 
ing filled  the  Papal  Chair  during  more  than  eighteen 
years.  He  has  been  praised  for  great  Learning  and 
firmness  of  character,  but  at  the  same  time  severely  con- 
demned on  the  charges  of  unbounded  avarice  and  am- 
bition. 

After  the  death  of  John,  the  Cardinals,  without  much  Benedict 
delay,  agreed  in  the  election  of  James  Fournier,  a  na-  XII. 
live  of  France,  and  Cardinal  of  Sta.  Prisca.  This  electron  A.  D. 
took  place  on  the  20th  of  December,  1334,  and  the  new  1334. 
Pope  assumed  the  name  of  Benedict  XII.  In  the  year 
1336,  a  Bull  was  issued,  by  which  the  doctrine  of  John 
respecting  the  beatific  vision  was  formally  condemned. 
Benedict  continued  the  Papal  residence  at  Avignon,  but 
not,  it  is  said,  without  having  been  disappointed  of  his 
intention  to  take  up  his  abode  in  Italy:  in  fact,  it  would 
seem  that  he  ascended  the  Papal  Chair  with  a  real  in- 
tention of  throwing  off  the  French  yoke ;  but  his  Court 
was  too  firmly  linked  with  that  of  France,  and  Philippe 
knew  how  to  control  the  will  of  the  Pope  by  the  pre- 
ponderating influence  of  the  Cardinals,  who  were  in  his 
interest.  This  Pope  was  anxious  to  complete  a  recon- 
ciliation of  the  Holy  See  with  the  Emperor  Louis,  but 
from  that  measure  also  he  was  diverted  by  the  inter- 
ference and  menaces  of  Philippe.  Hereupon  the 
Electors  and  Princes  of  the  Empire,  in  the  celebrated 
Diet  at  Frankfort,  A.  D.  1338,  declared  the  Emperor  to 
be  independent  of  the  Pope,  and  annulled  all  the  acts 
and  procedures  of  John  against  him ;  which  decree 
called  forth  a  number  of  hostile  Bulls  from  the  enraged 
Pontiff.t 

A  Bull  was  issued  against  Frederic,  King  of  Sicily, 
and  in  favour  of  Robert,  which,  however,  was  treated 
with  indifference.  An  ineffectual  attempt  was  likewise 
made  to  effect  the  reunion  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
Churches :  the  Greeks  demanded  the  assembling  of  a 
Council,  in  which  the  great  question  respecting  the  Pro- 
cession of  the  Holy  Ghost  might  be  determined  ;  but  this 
was  refused  on  the  ground  that  the  question  had  already 
been  settled  by  former  Councils,  and  it  was  plainly  de- 
clared that  nothing  short  of  absolute  submission  to  the 
Faith  of  the  Romish  Church  would  be  accepted.  Bene- 

*  The  Pope  Hormisdas  first  added  a  crown  to  the  tiara  :  Boni- 
face VIII.,  in  the  course  of  his  quarrels  with  Philippe  le  Bel, 
assumed  a  double  crown,  indicative  of  his  supremacy  in  thing)* 
both  temporal  and  spiritual.  John  XXII.  added  the  third.  Choisy, 
Hist,  tie  Philippe  de  k'aloi*,  lib.  i. 

f  ttullii  horrendis  el  mu/lit  fulminavit,  quibut  conicientia  miser- 
rime  I  or  lee  tunt,  Mutius,  lib.  xxiv.  p.  238.  Herwart,  an.  1338.  See 
also  Du  Mont,  Corp*  Diplomatique,  torn.  i.  part  ii.  p.  169.  This 
account  does  not  agree  with  that  of  Choisy,  Hist,  de  Philippe  dt 
t'alois,  lib.  i.  p.  48.  who  says  that  the  Pope,  pour  s'asturer  d'un 
firotecteur  conire  Philippe  de  I'alois,  iuccommoda  avec  Louis  de 
Baciere,  lui  donna  faltiu/ulion,  el  le  reconnut  pour  Empereur ;  which 
statement  Mosheim  seems  to  have  followed. 
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History,  diet  died  at  Avignon,  April  23,  1342.  He  appears  to 
•^v^-'  have  been  a  man  of  far  greater  integrity  than  any  of  his 
immediate  predecessors.  The  Histories  of  the  times, 
instead  of  being  filled  with  complaints  of  Papal  avarice 
and  simony,  are  loud  in  their  commendation  of  disinter- 
estedness, liberality,  learning,  and  personal  piety  on  the 
part  of  the  Pontiff.  Benedict  also  has  the  praise  of 
having  attended  to  the  welfare  of  the  Church,  by  a  judi- 
cious distribution  of  Benefices,  and  by  vigorous  attempts 
to  reform  the  several  Religious  Orders. 

The  choice  of  the  Cardinals  now  fell  upon  Peter 
Roger,  Cardinal  of  St.  Nereus,  who  was  elected  eleven^ 
days  after  the  death  of  Benedict,  and  took  the  name  of 
Clement  VI.  The  character  of  this  Pontiff  is  quite  the 
reverse  of  thatof  his  predecessor :  he  soon  became  remark- 
able for  rapacity  and  avarice,  and  for  partiality  towards 
his  own  relatives  in  the  conferring  of  Benefices  and  Ecclesi- 
astical dignities.  He  continued  the  Papal  residence  at 
Avignon,  notwithstanding  an  entreaty  to  the  contrary 
conveyed  to  him  by  means  of  a  formal  deputation  from 
Rome.*  The  Holy  See  was  still  at  variance  with  the 
Emperor  Louis,  who  by  some  ill-judged  proceedings 
had  furnished  it  with  fresh  arms  against  himself,  and 
decrees  and  sentences  of  excommunication  were  thun- 
dered against  him.  Louis  was  desirous  of  reconciliation, 
but,  through  the  influence  of  Philippe,  the  terms  pro- 
posed were  such  as  he  could  not  accept.  In  the  course  of 
the  negotiations,  the  Pope  required  him  to  acknowledge 
that  he  held  the  Empire  as  a  Benefice  from  Rome,  which 
proposition  was  formally  disclaimed  by  the  Electors  and 
Princes  of  the  Empire  assembled  in  a  Diet  at  Frankfort, 
A.  D.  1344.  Two  years  afterwards,  the  Pope  published 
against  the  Emperor  a  most  severe  sentence  of  depo- 
sition and  excommunication,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
cited a  portion  of  the  Electors  to  choose  Charles  of 
Luxemburg  Emperor  in  his  room,  who  was  soon  after 
confirmed  in  his  new  dignity  in  consequence  of  the  death 
of  Louis.  Clement  purchased  Avignon  for  the  Church 
from  the  Queen  of  Naples,  A.  D.  1348.  The  People  of 
Rome,  with  a  view  to  repair  in  some  measure  the  loss 
which  had  been  occasioned  to  them  by  the  residence  of 
the  Popes  at  Avignon,  had  accompanied  their  prayer  for 
a  return  of  the  Court  by  a  request  that  the  Jubilee  should 
be  celebrated  twice  in  every  century,  instead  of  once  only 
according  to  the  institution  of  Boniface  VII.  This  pe- 
tition had  been  readily  granted,  and  the  desired  Jubilee, 
held  in  the  year  1350,  attracted  an  immense  concourse 
of  pilgrims  to  Rome.  Clement  designed  to  assemble  a 
Council  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  a  reconciliation  be- 
tween the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches;  but  this 
scheme  was  prevented  by  his  death,  December  6, 1352. 
After  the  decease  of  Clement,  Etienne  Aubert,  Cardi- 
nal Bishop  of  Ostia,  ascended  the  Papal  Throne  under 
the  name  of  Innocent  VI.  The  Cardinals,  while  in  Con- 
clave, had  passed  certain  resolutions  for  the  limitation 
o*'  the  Papal  power,  and  each  had  bound  himself  by  oath 
to  the  observance  of  them,  in  case  of  his  own  election. 
Innocent,  however,  who  was  one  of  the  number,  had  no 
sooner  assumed  the  Pontifical  dignity,  than  he  declared 
this  act  of  the  Conclave  to  be  null  and  void,  and  that  he 
was  himself  free  from  the  obligation  of  his  oath.  A  cor- 
respondence was  carried  on  between  this  Pope  and  John 
s  for  the  reunion  of  the  two  Churches,  but  as 
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*  The  celebrated  Petrarch  was  one  of  the  deputies  on  this  occa- 
sion. He  also  concurred  in  the  request  for  the  return  of  the  Court, 
which  was  afterwards  made  to  Urban  V. 


the  Pope  was  unable  to  furnish  the  vessels  and  troops 
which  the  Emperor  needed  for  his  service  against  the 
Infidels,  the  negotiation  was  fruitless.  Italy  continued 
to  be  in  a  state  of  disturbance  and  insubordination,  and 
a  Legate  was  sent  into  that  Country  to  reduce  the  States 
to  obedience.  Innocent  died  on  the  12th  of  September, 
1362.  He  is  said  to  have  been  learned,  and  to  have 
made  some  efforts  towards  the  reformation  of  the  Clergy, 
but  he  has  incurred  the  common  imputation  of  rapacity 
and  extortion,  by  his  taxation  of  Ecclesiastical  property, 
and  reservation  of  vacant  Benefices 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Innocent,  the  College  chose 
as  his  successor  Guillaume  Grimoaldi,  Abbot  of  St.  Vic- 
tor at  Marseilles.  He  was  elected  on  the  28th  of 
October,  1362,  and  took  the  name  of  Urban  V.  In  the 
early  part  of  this  Pontificate,  a  project  was  formed  for 
another  Crusade  to  the  Holy  Land,  which,  however,  was 
not  put  into  execution  in  consequence  of  the  backward- 
ness of  the  King  of  England  to  join  the  expedition.  In 
Italy  Peace  was  made  with  Bernabo  Visconti,  on  his 
submission  to  the  Church,  accompanied  by  a  promise 
not  to  oppress  the  Guelphs  in  his  territories.  Since  the 
removal  of  Clement  V.  to  Avignon,  the  Popes,  as  we 
have  seen,  had  continued  to  reside  in  that  City  ;  but  at 
length  Urban,  at  the  earnest  request  of  his  Italian  sub- 
jects, repaired  to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with 
great  marks  of  respect  and  demonstrations  of  joy,  on  the 
16th  of  October,  1367.  In  the  following  summer,  he 
received,  at  Montefiascone,  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
whose  presence  he  hud  implored  as  a  security  against 
the  disaffected  Italians ;  but  the  efforts  of  that  Prince 
against  the  enemies  of  the  Church  were  neither  crowned 
with  decisive  success,  nor  pursued  with  a  vigour  suffi- 
cient to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Pope.  The  Greek  Em- 
peror, John  Palaeologus,  visited  Clement,  in  the  course 
of  the  next  year,  at  Rome,  for  the  avowed  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  reunion  of  the  Churches.  The  Em- 
peror on  this  occasion  made  a  public  profession  of 
Orthodox  faith ;  but  as  he  obtained  no  effectual  assist- 
ance against  the  Turks,  which  was  in  fact  his  primary 
object,  the  negotiations  of  course  failed  to  produce  any 
permanent  results.  Italy  was,  at  that  time,  no  agree- 
able residence  for  a  Pope  :  Urban,  having  remained  there 
during  three  years,  returned  to  Avignon,  for  the  professed 
purpose  of  procuring  Peace  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, where,  however,  he  died,  December  19,  1370, 
before  he  could  enter  upon  the  business  of  his  proposed 
design. 

Ten  days  after  the  death  of  Urban,  Pierre  Roger,  a 
French  Ecclesiastic,  in  possession  of  several  Benefices, 
was  elected  to  the  Papal  Chair.  He  assumed  the  name 
of  Gregory  XI.  Attempts  at  the  reunion  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  were  renewed  during  this  Pontifi- 
cate ;  but  as  the  Christians  of  the  West  could  not  be 
induced  to  hazard  their  own  safety  in  the  defence  of  the 
East  against  the  victorious  Infidels,  which  was  the  re- 
ward demanded  by  the  Greek  Church  in  return  for  her 
submission,  the  negotiations  for  reconciliation,  as  for- 
merly, proved  ineffectual.  But  the  leading  event  in  the 
reign  of  Gregory  was  the  final  transfer  of  the  Papal  seat 
from  Avignon  to  Rome.  Pressed  by  the  urgent  solici- 
tations of  his  Italian  subjects,  incited  also,  as  it  is  said, 
by  the  advice  of  a  fanatical  woman,  Catharine  of  Sienna, 
but  chiefly  induced,  as  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose,  by 
the  disturbances  of  Italy,  where  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
dissatisfied  with  the  Popes,  and  oppressed  by  their 
Governors,  had  declared  theriselves  independent,  and 
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entered  into  a  league  with  the  Florentines  and  the  Vis- 
conti,  Gregory  formed  the  determination  of  taking  up 
his  residence  in  the  original  seat  of  the  Papacy.  On  the 
17th  of  January,  1377,  he  entered  Rome,  where  he 
was  received  with  all  possible  demonstrations  of  joy. 
But  the  long  absence  of  the  Popes  from  Italy  had  so 
diminished  their  authority  in  that  Country,  that  Gregory 
soon  found  his  new  residence  to  be  far  from  pleasant  or 
easy ;  and,  accordingly,  he  speedily  resolved  to  return  to 
France,  which  he  would  doubtless  have  attempted  to  do 
had  not  the  design  been  frustrated  by  his  death,  which 
took  place  at  Rome,  March  27,  1378.  A  Bull,  dated 
May  22,  1377,  was  issued  by  this  Pope  against  Wick- 
lift',  whose  doctrines  and  efforts,  as  we  shall  hereafter 
see,  had  by  this  time  become  formidable  to  the  Court  of 
Rome. 

The  death  of  Gregory  was  followed  by  serious  diffi- 
culties respecting  the  choice  of  his  successor,  which  gave 
rise  to  the  long-continued  dissension  in  the  Church, 
commonly  called  the  Great  Western  Schism*  We  have 
already  seen  that  the  People  of  Rome,  having  felt  the 
inconvenience  arising  from  the  absence  of  the  Popes, 
were  anxious  to  secure  their  future  residence  in  that 
City ;  and  we  have  also  had  several  instances  of  dissen- 
sions in  the  Conclave  with  regard  to  the  election  of  a 
Pope.  These  conflicting  interests  and  inclinations  now 
led  to  most  serious  disturbances.  When  the  Cardinals 
were  about  to  elect  a  new  Pontiff,  the  inhabitants  of 
Rome  came  to  the  Conclave,  and  insisted,  with  great 
violence  and  tumult,  upon  the  choice  of  a  Roman,  or  at 
least  of  an  Italian,  Pope  :  and  in  consequence  of  their 
menaces,  Bartolomeo  de  Prignani,  Archbishop  of 
Bari,  a  Neapolitan,  was  declared  duly  elected. f  The 
new  Pontiff  assumed  the  title  of  Urban  VI. ;  the  six- 
teen Cardinals  who  were  in  Italy  wrote  to  six  others  who 
remained  at  Avignon,  informing  them  of  the  election, 
and  for  the  space  of  three  months  the  whole  College  re- 
cognised the  newly  elected  Pope  as  the  lawful  Head  of 
the  Church.  But  Urban,  as  it  appears,  was  by  no 
means  the  real  object  of  the  Cardinals'  choice,  even  at 
the  first ;  and  after  his  election,  by  a  course  of  harsh  and 
haughty  behaviour,  he  rendered  himself  completely 
odious  alike  to  Clergy  and  Laity.  Hence  resulted  the  ex- 
communication of  Urban  by  the  Sacred  College,  and  the 
election  of  another  Pope,  or,  in  the  language  of  Romish 
Historians,  an  Antipope.  The  Cardinals  withdrew  from 
Rome  to  Anagni,  and  thence  to  Fondi,  where,  under 
the  protection  of  the  Queen  of  Naples,  they  declared  the 
election  of  Urban  to  be  null  and  void,  and  proclaimed 
Robert  of  Geneva,  who  had  been  made  Cardinal  by 
Gregory  XI ,  to  be  the  rightful  possessor  of  the  Papal 
Chair.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Clement  VII.,  and  took 
up  his  residence  at  Avignon,  being  acknowledged  as 
Pope  by  France,  and,  through  French  influence,  by 
Scotland,  Savoy,  and  Luthringia,  and  afterwards  by 

*  The  chief  authorities  relating  to  the  History  of  this  period  are 
the  following  :  Theodoricide  Niem.  lib.  hi.  de  Schitmate  ;  Martene 
et  Durand,  Thesaur.  ffovus  Anecdotorum,  torn.  ii. :  Eonindem  Fc- 
tervm  Scriptorum  Ampliss.  Co/lectio,  torn  vii.  •,  Pigrre  du  Puy, 
ffistoire  du  Schisme  ;  Louis  Maimbourg,  Hut.  du  Gfand  Schitme 
d3  Occident  ;  Jaq.  Lenfant,  Hitt.  du  Concile  de  Pise,  liv.  i.  ii. 

•j-  The  circumstances  of  this  election  are  narrated  with  great 
variety  and  confusion  by  different  Historians ;  but  they,  for  the 
most  part,  substantially  agree  in  describing  the  election  of  Urban, 
on  the  one  hand,  as  forced,  and  on  the  other,  as  provisional.  And 
yet,  according  to  the  Letter  sent  by  the  Cardinals  at  Rome  to  those 
at  Avignon  en  the  subject,  no  election  could  be  more  free  or  cano- 
nical than  that  of  Urban. 


Castile,  (13S1,)  Aragon,  (1387.)  and  Navarre  ri390.)      .Eccje' 

Urban  remained  at  Rome,  refusing  to  resign  his  dignity,   j!a.stical, 
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and  was  acknowledged  as  Vicar  of  Christ  by  all  the  rest  ^e  xiVth 

of  Europe.  Thus  there  existed  two  contemporary  Popes  Century. 
who  incessantly  excommunicated  and  anathematized  each  ^-^v—l-' 
other,  and  were  a  subject  of  division  and  dissension  to 
the  whole  of  Christendom.*  Continued  disorders  and 
disturbances  between  the  contending  parties  were  the  im- 
mediate results  of  this  fatal  Schism  ;  which  tended  to 
weaken  the  Papal  power,  and  to  make  way  for  the  sub- 
sequent Reformation  of  Religion.  For  the  space  of  fifty 
years  the  Church  had  two,  and  sometimes  three  different 
Heads  at  the  same  time,  each  of  whom,  with  its  respective 
partisans,  was  in  direct  hostility  to  the  others.  Oppor- 
tunities were  thus  afforded  to  the  factious  and  turbulent 
of  committing  all  kinds  of  disorders  ;  the  Faith  of  many 
of  the  more  simple-minded  was  shaken,  and  Religion 
was  reduced  to  the  lowest  possible  ebb ;  while  it  became 
more  and  more  manifest  that  one  visible  and  supreme 
temporal  Head  was  no  necessary  part  of  the  Church  of 
Christ  upon  Earth. 

During  this  period  there  is  little  in  the  History  of  the 
Church  which  demands  our  attention,  if  we  except  the 
struggle  of  the  contending  parties,  and  the  attempts 
which  were  made  at  reconciliation.  The  proceedings  of 
Urban  against  the  Queen  of  Naples,  and  his  quarrels 
with  Charles  of  Durazzo,  belong  rather  to  the  History 
of  Italy.  Urban  died  at  the  latter  end  of  the  year  1389, 
when  the  Italian  Cardinals  elected  as  his  successor 
Pietro  Thomacelli,  a  Neapolitan,  who  took  the  name  of 
Boniface  IX.  In  the  following  year,  another  Jubilee  was  Boniface 
celebrated  at  Rome,  in  conformity  with  a  Constitution  of  *x-  at 
Urban  ;  but  the  number  of  pilgrims  was  smaller  than 
on  former  occasions,  and  the  sale  of  Indulgences  in 
various  Countries,  to  which  the  Pope  resorted  as  a 
means  of  supplying  the  deficiency  of  his  revenues,  was 
the  cause  of  great  and  scandalous  disorders.  This  Pon- 
tificate was  remarkable  for  the  growth  of  Simony,  and 
the  increase  of  all  the  various  evils  which  had  previously 
existed  in  the  Church. t  Clement  died  at  Avignon 
on  the  16th  of  September,  1394,  when  the  French 
Cardinals,  instead  of  delaying  the  election,  agreeably  to 
the  order  of  the  King  of  France,  with  a  view  to  bring 
about  a  union,  immediately  raised  to  the  Pontificate 
Pedro  de  Luna,  a  Spaniard,  who  had  acted  as  Legate  Benedict 
of  Clement  at  the  Court  of  France.  He  Assumed  the  XIII.  at 
title  of  Benedict  XIII.  Avignon. 

The  University  of  Paris  distinguished  itself  by  its  en-      A-  D- 
I 1394. 

*  It  a  difficult,  or  almost  impossible,  to  determine  which  of  the 
contemporary  Popes  had  the  greater  right  to  the  title.  The  Church 
of  Rome,  of  course,  can  acknowledge  but  one  at  a  time,  and  desig- 
nates the  other  by  the  title  of  Antipope.  But  the  following  are 
the  words  of  a  Roman  Catholic  writer  on  this  subject :  //  est  d£- 
montre"  que  f  election  d"  Urbain  PL  fut  faite  par  violence  ;  et  qve 
ctlle  de  Clement  PI  I.  ne  fut  pat  exempt  de  mauvaite  foi  ;  a"o*i  je 
conclus,  que  cet  deux  Papet  cloient  intrut,  et  que  CEglise  fut  sans 
chef  tout  teur  udminittration. — Precibut  quidem  petierunt  a  Cardi- 
nalibut  Papam  Romanum  out  Italinrm  j  ted  precci  erant  q'tibus 
contradict '  non  pottet,  ut  ait  Tacitus.  Minus  enimjactabant,  pericula 
intrndebant,  formidinet  opponebant,  et  vayabantur  passim  toto  foro 
cum  barbaro  atque  immani  terrore.  Not.  ad  Pit.  Pap.  Aveniun.  ap. 
Baluz. 

f  Boniface  published  a  Bull  reserving  the  Annatet  or  First 
Fruits,  t.  e.  the  first  year's  revenue  of  all  vacant  Bishoprics  and 
Abbacies.  This  source  of  revenue  had  for  some  time  past  been 
adopted  by  the  Popes,  but  it  was  now  for  the  first  time  decreed  to 
be  perpetual  and  universal ;  and  henceforward  not  only  was  the 
payment  of  First  Fruits  regularly  required,  but  the  tax  was  often 
employed  as  a  means  of  extortion. 
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History-  dearours  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism.  Having  failed 
*" *^*"^  in  its  efforts  to  bring  the  contending  Popes  to  a  friendly 
accommodation,  it  at  last  (A.  D.  1394)  obtained  permis- 
sion from  the  King  of  France  to  hold  a  formal  consulta- 
tion respecting  the  means  of  effecting  the  requisite 
union.  For  this  purpose  it  proposed  three  expedients, 
by  one  of  which  peace  might  be  restored ;  viz.  the  method 
of  cession  or  resignation  of  both  the  Pretenders,  a  mutual 
compromise  by  which  both  parties  should  agree  in  elect- 
ing some  one  person,  or  the  determination  of  a  General 
Council.  But  through  the  opposition  of  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  and  the  intrigues  of  Pedro  de  Luna,  Clement's 
Legate,  (afterwards,  as  has  been  said,  Benedict  XIII.) 
the  King  commanded  the  University  to  refrain  from 
any  further  proceedings  on  the  subject.  On  the  death 
of  Clement,  at  Avignon,  the  Cardinals,  when  about  to 
proceed  to  the  election  of  a  successor,  bound  themselves 
by  oath,  that  whoever  of  them  should  be  elected,  should 
use  all  means  in  his  power*  to  restore  the  unity  of  the 
Church,  not  refusing  to  resort  even  to  the  method  of 
cession,  if  such  measure  should  be  deemed  necessary  ; 
but  Boniface  after  his  election  adhered  to  his  oath  as 
little  as  any  of  his  predecessors.  In  the  following  year, 
(1395,)  a  Council  of  Divines  at  Paris,  assembled  by  the 
King  of  France  for  the  purpose  of  determining  the  best 
means  of  union,  having  decided  in  favour  of  the  method 
of  cession,  the  King  conveyed  the  message  to  Benedict 
for  his  acceptance  ;  but  the  proposal  was  met  by  the 
Pontiff  of  Avignon  with  an  evasive  answer,  to  the  pur- 
port, that  he  would  rather  have  a  personal  interview 
with  his  rival,  and  adopt  the  method  of  compromise,  the 
futility  of  which  proposition  it  was  easy  to  perceive. 
The  University,  however,  persevered  in  its  efforts  ;  and 
at  length  (1398)  succeeded  in  inducing  the  French 
King,  Charles  VII.,  and  the  Emperor  Wenceslaus,  to 
use  their  endeavours  to  compel  the  resignation  of  both 
the  Pretenders,  by  threatening  to  withdraw  their  obe- 
dience in  case  of  refusal.  Accordingly,  when  Benedict 
refused  to  comply  with  the  requisition,  France,  together 
with  Castile.t  renounced  obedience  to  him,  and  the 
Pope  was  confined  a  prisoner  at  Avignon.  Boniface, 
however,  although  equally  obstinate,  retained  his  portion 
of  the  Church  ;  the  Clergy  of  England  would  not  com- 
ply with  the  requisition  of  the  French  King  to  withdraw 
their  obedience,  and  Wenceslaus  excused  himself  from 
fulfilling  his  part  of  the  engagement,  alleging  that  he 
must  first  gain  the  consent  of  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  of  the  Kings  of  Hungary  and  Poland.  And 
thus  the  close  of  the  Century  found  Benedict  a  prisoner 
at  Avignon,  and  Boniface  in  the  full  exercise  of  his  share 
of  dominion  at  Rome. 

Progress  of  The  limits  of  Christianity  were  not  much  extended 
during  the  XlVth  Century.  The  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained  respecting  the  conversion  of  the  Moguls 
had  now  begun  to  fail ;  the  greater  part  of  that  people 
having  declared  for  Mohammedanism.  In  China  also 
the  profession  of  Christianity  lost  ground.  J  In  the  mean 
time  the  Gospel  was  received  in  Lithuania,  when  the 
Prince  with  many  others  were  publicly  baptized ; 

*  Omnes  was  vtiles  et  adeommodas  ad  unitatem  Ecclesite — sine 
machinatione  seu  accusations  vel  dilations  qudcumque  tervabit  et 
procurabit — usque  ad  cessionem  inclusive  per  ipsum  de  Papatufaci- 
endam,  si  Dominis  Cardinalibut — hoc  pro  bono  Ecclesice  et  unitatis 
prefdictte  videatur  expedire.  Bulaeus,  iv.  p.  730. 

t  Raynaldus,  ad  an.  1398. 

{  See  Mosheim,  Hist.  Tartarorum  Ecclssiast.  p.  90,  et  sea.  and 
119,  ttseq. 
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although  the  great  body  of  the  people  still  secretly 
inclined  to  Heathenism.*  The  state  of  Lapland  was 
nearly  similar.t  In  Spain  a  severe  persecution  of  the 
Jews  (1390)  forced  many  of  that -unfortunate  people  to 
an  insincere  profession  of  the  Christian  Faith.  In  1367, 
Armenia  fell  under  the  power  of  the  Mamelukes,  who 
commenced  a  violent  persecution  of  Christianity ;  and 
the  Coptic  Christians  in  Egypt  were  harassed  by  similar 
opposition. 

The  projected  union  of  the  Eastern  and  Western 
ChurchesJ  was  an  object  of  various  ineffectual  attempts. 
The  Greek  Emperors,  anxious  to  procure  the  assistance 
of  the  West  against  their  powerful  enemies  the  Turks, 
continually  used  their  endeavours  to  effect  this  recon- 
ciliation ;  but  as  none  of  the  people,  except  a  few  of  those 
connected  with  the  Court,  would  submit  to  make  any  con- 
cessions, these  efforts  were  invariably  fruitless.  In  the 
year  1339,  Andronicus  III.  sent  an  Embassy  to  Avignon, 
to  treat  in  his  name  respecting  the  union  ;  but  although 
Barlaam,  who  was  at  the  head  of  this  Embassy,  after- 
wards (in  1341 )  adopted  the  Faith  of  the  Romish  Church, 
and  invited  his  Countrymen  to  follow  his  example,  yet 
the  prospect  of  reconciliation  continued  to  be  as  distant 
as  ever.  In  the  year  1369  the  Emperor  John  Palaeolo- 
gus  appeared  at  Rome,  and  published  a  Confession  of 
Faith  conformable  to  the  Creed  of  the  West;  but  his 
example  was  insufficient  to  induce  the  Body  of  his 
subjects  to  alter  their  sentiments  on  the  point  in  dis- 
pnte,  and  his  son  and  successor,  Manuel  II.,  engaged 
his  pen  in  the  controversy  against  the  Latins.  Several 
other  Greek  writers  appeared  during  this  Century,  who 
opposed  the  Church  of  Rome  on  the  controverted  points,§ 
while  there  were  not  wanting  some  who  followed  the 
example  of  Barlaam  in  going  over  to  the  other  side  of 
the  question,  and  entering  the  lists  as  opponents  of  the 
Creed  which  they  had  abandoned. || 

But  the  most  remarkable  characteristic  of  the  period 
which  is  under  review  was  the  incipient  decline  of  the 
Papacy  in  respect  of  both  its  temporal  power  and  its 
spiritual  authority.  Various  causes,  more  or  less  con- 
nected with  each  other,  contributed  to  this  result  1. 
Th«  removal  of  the  Popes  to  Avignon  is  unquestionably 
to  be  ranked  among  the  first  of  these.  The  Pope  at 
once  lost  the  character  of  an  independent  Prince  when 
he  took  up  his  residence  in  a  Country  which  acknow- 
ledged another  temporal  Head  ;  and  it  was  manifest  also 
that  in  return  for  the  protection  which  was  afforded  to 
himself  and  his  Court,  he  yielded  most  implicitly  to  the 
influence  of  French  counsels  or  authority.  Besides  this, 
increased  disorder  and  insubordination  in  Italy  were  the 
natural  consequence  of  the  removal.  During  the  absence 
of  the  Popes,  the  Country  which  they  had  abandoned  was 
desolated  by  the  contentions  which  subsisted  between  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibellines.  The  patrimony  of  St.  Peter  was 
plundered,  and  all  Italy  became  a  prey  to  parties,  who 
from  time  to  time  were  struggling  for  power  or  for  exist- 
ence. While  the  Emperor  Charles  IV.  submissively  ac- 
knowledged the  newly  asserted  superiority  of  the  Pope, 

*  Jo.  Dugloss,  Hist.  Polonice,  lib.  x. 

f  Jo.  Schefferi,  Laponia, 

J  See  on  this  Bubject  Leo  Allatius,  De  Eccl.  Occident,  et  Orient, 
perp.  consensione. 

§  Besides  Barlaam  we  may  mention  Maximus  Planudes,  1340  i 
Nilus  Cabasilas,  1340;  Gregorius  Palamas,  1350 ;  Nilus  Danyla 
1400. 

||  Demetrius  Cydonius,  A.  D.  1357;  Manuel  Caleca,  1  60; 
Simon  of  Constantinople.  See  J.  G.  Walchii  Hitt.  Controv. 
Grcecorum  Latinorumque  de  Processu  Spiritus  Sancti. 
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'2.  Papal 
exactions, 


History.    Gregory  found  himself  unable  to  maintain  the  undoubted 
M^V——  /  prerogatives  of  the  Papacy  in  Italy,  either  by  force  of 
anathema  and  excommunication,  or  by  his  personal  pre- 
sence.     2.  Accordingly,  the  Papal  revenues  from  this 
quarter  were  greatly  diminished,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  Court  at  Avignon,  having  increased  in   profligacy 
and  extravagance,  demanded  for  its  support  yet  larger 
supplies  of  wealth  than  ever.     Hence  arose  a  system  of 
increased  extortion  on  the  part  of  the  Pontiffs  of  Avignon, 
oppressive  alike  to   Clergy  and  Laity.     Reservations, 
Expectatives,  and  other  such  impositions  were  among  the 
first  means  employed  for  enriching  the  Apostolic  Chan- 
cery.    Clement  V.  reserved  many  Churches,  and   in- 
curred the  too  common  charge  of  Simony  ;  and  John 
XXII.  reserved  the  more  lucrative  places  of  all  Collegiate 
Bodies,  together  with  all  the  Churches  in  Upper  Italy. 
The  payment  of  Annates  or  First  Fruits  was  exacted  on  a 
larger  scale  than  formerly,  and  established  as  a  perma- 
nent and  oppressive  tax  ;  while  the  frequent  demand  of 
Tenths,  under  pretence  of  a  Crusade  or  the  like,  became 
burdensome  more  especially  to  the  inferior  Orders  of 
Clergy.     These  exactions  from  the  Sacred   Body  were 
equally  oppressive  and  impolitic;  and  tended  of  course 
to  weaken  the   attachment   of  a  large  portion  of  the 
Clergy  to  the  Papal  authority.     From  the  Laity  also 
large  sums   of  money  were  raised   during  the   same 
period  by  the  sale  of  Indulgences  and  of  various  licenses 
at  exorbitant  prices  ;  a  tax  upon  popular  credulity  and 
ignorance,  which,  while  it  succeeded  admirably  well  as  a 
temporary  expedient  for  augmenting  the  Papal  revenues, 
proved  to  be   the   source   of  multiplied   abuses,    and 
3.  Depraved  became  a  ruinous  scandal  to  the  Church.*  3.  The  morals 
morals  of     of  ijie  Clergy,  in  general,  influenced  by  the  example  of 
higher  Orders  and  other  unfavourable  circum  stances, 
especially  by  the  corrupt  methods  of  obtaining  Benefices 
and  the  law  by  which  punishments  due  to  their  crimes 
could  be  commuted  for  money,t  had  sunk  to  the  lowest 
state  of  depravation.     Ignorance  and  immorality  charac- 
terised at  once  the  Dignitaries  of  the  Church  and  the 
Clergy  who  had  the  more  immediate  cure*  of  souls  ; 
while  the  partial  and  feeble  attempts  of  the  Synods  to 
remedy  the  evil  remained  comparatively  fruitless.     Con- 
cubinage was  openly  tolerated,   and   even  encouraged, 
with  a  view  to  prevent  still  greater  disorders  ;  while  the 
fines  which  had  been  imposed  upon  the  practice  by  the 
Decrees  of  Synods  were  converted  into  a  mere  tax,  which 
contributed  to   augment  the   revenues  of  the  Bishops. 
At  the  same  time  all  attempts  of  the  Temporal  Authorities 
to  restrain  the  vices  of  the  Sacred  Order  were  resented 
as  insuhs  offered  to  the  Church  and  to  the  authority  of 
the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     4.  These  causes  contributed  at 


Century. 


the  Clergy. 


4.  Invec- 

Francis-^6  °n°e  tO  excite  and  to  £'ve  Powerf"l  effect  to  the  invectives 

ca'nTand 
others. 


the  Franciscans  and  others  against  the  Clergy  and 
the  Papacy.     The  quarrels  of  the  Monastic  Orders  with 
the  Popes,  and  the  unmeasured  terms  in  which  many 
individuals  belonging  to  those  Orders  exposed  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church,  contributed  to  awaken  men's 
minds  on  the  subject,  and   to   decrease  that  spiritual 
influence  which  had  hitherto  constrained  them  to  blind 
of  the1"      and  absolute  submission.     A  more  particular  account  of 
Popes  with  fhe  Monastic  Orders  during  this  period  will  follow  in 
t«-nporal      its  place.     5.  The  quarrels  of  the  Popes  with  the  tem- 

*  On  these  subjects  consult  Nicolas  de  Clamengis,  De  Rui*& 
Ecclesice. 

f  Omnit  noxa,  omnis  error,  omnia  maleficia,  etianui  capitalia 
sint,  per  pecuniam  faxantur  ac  delentur.  Nicolas  de  Clamengis  De 
Ruin&  Eccl.  c.  20. 


Princes. 


poral  Princes  are  also  to  be  regarded  as  one  chief  cause      Eccle- 
of  the  decline  of  the  Papal  power.     Philippe  le  Bel  had 
already  suggested  an  appeal  from  the  Pope  to  a  General 
Council  ;  and  Louis  of  Bavaria  repeated  the  formidable 
threat.     The  protection  of  Louis  was  readily  afforded  to 
the  clamorous  Franciscans  and  other  declaimers  against 
the  Papacy  ;  and  learned  men  were  encouraged  by  his 
favour  to  employ  their  pens  in  exposing  its  enormities. 
6.  But  the  greatest  and  most  fatal  source  of  weakness  fi.TheGreat 
which   this  Century   presents    to   our    notice  was    un-  Schism. 
doubtedly  the   Schism  which   arose  after   the  death  of 
Gregory.     This  fatal    dissension  augmented  the   evils 
already  existing  in  the  Church,  diminished  the  means  of 
internal  reformation,  and  furnished  the  disaffected  with 
fresh  reasons  of  complaint  and  new  grounds  of  attack. 
As  the  weakness  of  the  Papacy  afforded  opportunity  for 
fearless  inquiry  respecting  the  Constitution  of  the  Church, 
so  the  Schism,  with  its  consequent  evils,  contributed  to 
set  such  inquiry  on  foot.     While  two  hostile  competitors 
were  contending  for  that  which   had   hitherto  been  re- 
garded as  the  supreme  Ecclesiastical  authority,  without 
affording  any  hope  of  a  speedy  settlement  of  the  dispute, 
it  followed  as  a  natural  result,  that  men  looked  to  the 
spirit  of  ancient  institutions  in  search  of  a  still  higher 
authority  which  may  again  be  rendered  available.     The 
seats  of  learning,  and  especially  the  University  of  Paris, 
entered  with  spirit  into  the  discussion,  and  thus  acquired 
increasing  esteem  and   importance.     Individuals  were 
not  wanting  who  went  so  far  as  to  denounce  the  Papacy 
as  the  source  of  all  the  evils  existing  in  the  Church,  and 
to  call  for   its   total    abolition  ;*    while  even  some  of 
its   firmest   adherents   were  convinced  of  the    undue 
extent  of  its  power  and  the  enormity  of  its  privileges  ; 
tracing  the  mischief  which  existed,  and  even  the  Schism 
itself,  to  the  secular  authority  which  was  attached  to  the 
Apostolical   See,  and  wishing  for  the  time  in  which  an 
Emperor  might  again  summon  a  Council   by  his  own 
authority,  in  order  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  disunion. 
The    exactions    and   oppressions   which   at    this  time 
existed  in  the  Church  contributed  also  to  the  wish  for  a 
diminution  of  the   Papal    authority.     And    lastly,   the 
Schism  occasioned  a  frequent  discussion  of  the  question 
concerning  the  relative    powers  of    the    Pope     and  a 
General   Council,  which,  as  might  be  expected,  was  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  latter  ;  and  eventually  led  to  the 
summoning  of  a  Council  at  Pisa,  for  the  purpose  not 
only  of  ending  the  dispute  between  the  rival  Popes,  but 
also  of  setting  new  limits  to  the  Papal  authority  and 
correcting  its  abuses. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  power  of  the  Spiritual  Courts  Decreased 
was   greatly  abridged.     The  contests  which   subsisted  power  of  the 
between  the    temporal    and  the    spiritual   jurisdiction  Spiritual 
proved  highly  disadvantageous  to  the  latter.     In  Ger-  Courts. 
many,  the  position  that  temporal  affairs  belonged  to  the 
jurisdiction  of  Secular  Courts,  was  almost  universally 
acknowledged,    although    in   some   cases  the  Spiritual 
Courts  transgressed  the  bounds  of  their  authority.     In 
Swisserland,  their  power  was  confined  within  still  nar- 
rower limits.     In  Italy,  it  varied  with  the  change  of 
circumstances  ;  wherever  the  Ghibelline  party  prevailed 
it  was   almost   entirely  suppressed.      In    France,   the 
spiritual  jurisdiction  subsisted   for  some    time    under 
more  favourable  circumstances  ;  the  Barons,  indeed,  per- 
petually complained  of  the  interference  of  the  Prelates, 
but  the  latter  were  protected  by  the  King.     Here,  how- 

*    Ep.  Univ.  Par.  ad  Clrmentem  Vlf.  CA.  D.  1394;)  Bulseus, 
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Hi.-«ory.  ever,  the  Parliament,  from  the  time  of  Charles  V.,  made 
v--"v™"-/  a  powerful  opposition  to  the  power  of  the  Spiritual 
Courts;  thenceforward  not  only  was  their  jurisdiction 
confined  within  its  proper  limits,  but  the  Parliament 
assumed  a  superiority  over  them,  and  claimed  a  right  of 
decision  in  many  matters  which  had  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  entirely  Spiritual. 

Council  of  In  the  course  of  this  Century  only  one  General  Council 
Vienne.  was  assembled,  which  sat  at  Vienne  from  the  16th  of 
October,  1311,  to  the  6th  of  May,  1312.  The  matters 
brought  before  it  related  chiefly  to  the  suppression  of 
the  Knights  Templar,  the  sending  of  succours  to  the 
Holy  Land,  and  the  reformation  of  the  morals  of  the 
Clergy  and  Ecclesiastical  discipline. 

Great  disorders  were  occasioned  in  the  state  of  Eccle- 
siastical discipline  by  the  introduction  of  Jubilees,  the 
sale  of  Indulgences,  and  the  undue  partiality  manifested 
by  the  Church  in  the  dispensation  of  graces  and  censures. 
Particulars  respecting  the  institution  of  the  Centenary 
Jubilee  by  Boniface  are  given  in  our  History  of  Italy. 
The  interval  was  afterwards  reduced  by  Clement  VI.  to 
fifty  years,  by  Urban  VI.  to  thirty,  and  by  Sextus  IV, 
to  twenty-five. 

Two  new  Festivals  in  honour  of  the  Virgin  Mary 
were  instituted  during  this  Century  ;  namely,  the  Festi- 
val of  the  Presentation,  on  the  21st  of  November,  by 
Gregory  XL,  (A.  D.  1372,)  and  that  of  the  Visitation  on 
the  2d  of  July,  by  Urban  VI.  (A.  D.  1389.)  The  doc- 
trine of  the  Immaculate  Conception  was  warmly  opposed 
by  the  Dominicans,  but  it  gained  ground  in  the  Church. 
In  the  year  1384  the  enraged  Dominicans  began  a  furious 
attack  upon  the  doctrine  and  its  supporters  in  Paris, 
which  excited  the  hostility  of  both  the  people  and  the 
University.  The  latter,  A.  D.  1387,  formally  condemned 
the  rejection  of  this  doctrine  which  had  been  published 
by  John  de  Montesono,  a  Dominican  friar,  who  had 
taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  controversy.  From  this 
sentence  the  Dominicans,  with  their  leader,  appealed  to 
Clement  VII.,  but  the  University  obtained  the  victory 
at  Avignon ;  (January,  1389  ;)  several  of  the  Dominicans 
were  compelled  to  retract  the  positions  which  they  had 
advanced  against  the  doctrine  in  question,  and  under  the 
auspices  of  the  learned  Body  at  Paris,  it  became  generally 
acknowledged  as  an  Article  of  Faith. 

Fresh  additions  were  made  during  this  period  to  the 
catalogue  of  Saints,  Relics,  and  Holidays;  Masses  also 
were  excessively  multiplied  ;  but  it  had  already  become 
evident  to  reflecting  and  judicious  persons,  that  some 
limits  must  be  set  to  these  numerous  external  rites  and 
ceremonies,  by  which  the  Spiritual  worship  of  Almighty 
God  had  been  grievously  encumbered.* 

Scholastic  In  the  early  part  of  this  Century  the  Scholastic  Theo- 
Theology.  logy  was  dignified  by  some  of  its  brightest  ornaments  in 
the  persons  of  John  Duns  Scotus,  a  Franciscan,  (Doctor 
subtilis.)  Durandus,  a  Dominican,  (Doctor  resolutissi- 
mus,)  and  William  Occam,  a  Franciscan,  pupil  of  Scotus, 
(Doctor  singularis  et  invincibilis ;  venerabilis  inceptor.) 
Scotus  engaged  in  warm  contentions  with  the  Domini- 
cans, endeavouring  to  refute  several  doctrines  of  their 
Favourite,  Thomas  Aquinas  ;  and  hence  arose  the 
Sects  or  Parties  which,  under  the  name  of  Scotists  arid 
Thomists,  continued  to  be  distinguished  by  conflicting 
opinions  concerning  the  Human  Will,  Divine  Grace,  and 
such  points.  Occam  contributed  to  form  an  era  in  the 

*  See   Nicolas  de  Clamengis,  De  novis  celebritaiibus  non   in- 
ttituendit,  in  opt,  td.  Lydii,  p.  143,  et  seq. 
VOL.  XII. 


History  of  Scholastic  Learning,  by  boldly  reviving  the  Eccle- 
tenets  of  the  Nominalists,  which  had  for  a  long  time  *|ast'cal 
been  almost  entirely  suppressed.  Ln  Paris,  where,  after  theXlV?h 
Occam,  his  pupil,  John  Buridan,  had  warmly  espoused  Century, 
these  tenets,  a  public  edict  was  passed  to  prohibit  their  >j-v-^y 
promulgation  ;  but  the  party  of  the  Nominalists  imper- 
ceptibly gained  the  superiority,  and  at  the  close  of  the 
Century  their  doctrines  were  decidedly  prevalent  at  Paris, 
while  elsewhere  they  continued  to  be  warmly  opposed.* 
These  violent  contentions  between  the  Realists  and 
Nominalists  form  a  prominent  feature  in  Scholastic 
History  during  the  period  which  is  under  review.  The 
time  and  labours  of  Divines  were  almost  exclusively 
bestowed  upon  fruitless  disputes  respecting  abstract 
ideas ;  and  so  little  interest  was  taken  in  the  more 
practical  part  of  Theology,  that  even  the  speculations  of 
the  celebrated  Thomas  Bradwardinef  concerning  Pre- 
destination, which  at  any  other  time  would  have  excited 
violent  disputes,  were  but  little  regarded.  The  un- 
profitableness of  the  existing  controversy,  and  the  de- 
plorable state  of  Theological  Learning,  were  felt  and 
acknowledged,  not  without  some  effort  for  improvement, 
by  two  celebrated  scholars  who  flourished  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  Century,  viz.  Gerson,  Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris, \  and  Nicolas  de  Clamengis,  Private 
Secretary  to  Benedict  XIII. § 

Among  the   Mystics  of  this  period,  Tauler  became  Mystic 
eminent  as  a  Preacher  in  Strasburg,  and  Suso  attained  Theology, 
nearly  an  equal  celebrity  in  Uhn.     Ruysbrock  was  held 
in  still  higher   esteem  by   his  contemporaries ;   but  it 
would  seem  that  he  is  justly  charged  with  fanaticism. 
Gerson  knew  how  to  appreciate  the  Mystic  Theology, 
and   showed  how  to  temper  and  improve   it  by  sound 
knowledge  ;  but  there  were  not  wanting  fanatical  teachers 
who  degraded  the  doctrines  of  the  Mystics,  and  abused 
them,  to  the  great  detriment  of  Religion.]) 

Several  writers  appeared  who  composed  elaborate  Casuistry. 
Treatises  concerning  Cases  of  Conscience.  To  the  Summa 
Raymundiana,  already  extant  and  used  as  the  gieat 
authority,  were  added  the  Summa  Astesana,  by  Aste- 
sanus,  a  Minorite,  and  the  Summa  Bartholma,  Pisanellat 
or  Magistruccia,  by  Bartholomsus  de  Sta.  Concordia,  a 
Dominican.  These  books,  however,  relate  almost  en- 
tirely to  Ecclesiastical  jurisprudence  and  matters  which 
concerned  the  authority  of  the  Church,  while  the  great 
principles  of  Morals  were  treated  with  comparative 
neglect. 

Arguments  for  the  truth  of  Christianity  were  brought  Sacred 
forward  in  a  few,  but  not  very  powerful,  Treatises.  Little  Scriptures, 
was  done  in  the  way  of  exegetical  writings  or  commen- 
taries on  the  Sacred  Scriptures :  the  best  commentator 
was   Nicolas  Lyranus,   whose  Work  on   the   Old  and 
New  Testaments^  was  executed  in  a  manner  at  least 
superior  to  that  of  any  of  his  contemporaries. 

We   now  proceed   to  a  survey  of  the   progreis   and  TheMendi- 
transactions  of  the  Religious  Orders,  the  origin  of  which  cantOrders. 

*  As,  for  example,  at  Oxford.    See  Ant.  Wood,  Hist,  et  Antiq. 
Univ.  Oxon.  p.  169. 

t  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford,  1325 ;  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, 1348.     Doctor  profundus. 

I  See  Jo.  Gersonii  Epist.  dues  de  Reform.  Theol.  (opt.  ed.  Du 
Pin,  1.) 

§  See  Nicolas  de  Clamengis,  Lib.  de  Studio  Theol.  in  D'Achery, 
Spicii  torn.  i. 

(I    See  Gotfr.   Arnoldi     Historia   et    Descriptio    Tkeol.  Myt'.ic. 
Francof.  1702. 

«j[  Potlillee  perpetuee   in  Biblia ;    Romse,    1471;  Lugd.    1590. 
The  .latter  is  the  best  edition. 
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HISTORY. 


The  Fran- 
ciscans in 
particular. 


History.    vvas  Detailed  in  our  History  of  the  preceding  Century. 

•~^/~—'  The  Mendicants,  while  they  maintained  a  greater  decency 
of  conduct  than  the  regular  Clergy,  were  also  the  chief 
depositories  of  the  Literature  of  the  Age,  and  by  these 
means  their  influence  was  greatly  extended,  both  in  the 
Universities*  and  elsewhere,  at  the  expense  of  those 
whom  they  excelled.  The  opposition  which  was  offered, 
especially  by  the  University  of  Paris,  to  their  privileges, 
remained  without  any  effect,  and  left  the  Mendicants  in 
a  condition  even  to  exceed  the  limits  of  these  privileges, 
when  opportunity  offered,  with  impunity.  The  ancient 
jealousy  between  the  Dominicans  and  Franciscans  was 
fomented  by  disputes  respecting  the  doctrines  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception,  Evangelical  Poverty,  and  the 
merits  of  their  respective  founders.f  The  opposition 
of  these  Orders  to  each  other  was,  however,  less  serious 
in  its  consequences  than  it  might  have  been  had  not  each 
of  the  contending  parties  gradually  fallen  into  a  different 
sphere  of  exertion  and  influence.  The  Dominicans, 
almost  exclusively  in  possession  of  the  power  of  the 
Inquisition,  and  in  the  course  of  their  ministration 
brought  much  into  contact  with  the  higher  classes  of  the 
Laity,  gradually  lost  the  character  of  a  Mendicant 
Order ;  while  the  Franciscans  assiduously  courted  the 
favour  of  the  lower  ranks  of  the  people,  and  by  the 
use  of  various  impostures  and  arts  of  deception^  secured 
high  veneration  and  liberal  contributions  from  that 
quarter. 

The  controversies  among  the  Franciscans  themselves 
continued  during  this  Century  with  unabated  violence, 
and  many  of  that  Body  were  occasionally  exposed  to 
severe  persecutions.  Boniface  VIII.,  as  we  have  said, 
annulled  the  Act  of  Celestin  V.  in  favour  of  the  Spirituals, 
and  this  served  only  to  widen  the  breach  between  that 
party  and  the  brethren  of  the  community.  The  former 
could  not  be  induced  by  all  the  efforts  of  the  Popes  to 
unite  themselves  with  the  great  Body  of  the  Order ;  and 
even  the  mediation  of  Clement  V.  was  without  effect, 
who,  in  the  Bull  Exivi  de  Paradiso,  issued  in  J  3 12,  gave 
a  new  explanation  of  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis,  with  a  view 
to  unite  the  contending  parties  by  the  means  of  mutual 
concession.  The  Spirituals  at  this  time  assumed  a  habit 
of  a  meaner  and  coarser  kind  than  that  worn  by  the  rest 
of  the  Order,  and  this  distinction  tended  to  augment  the 
existing  animosity.  John  XXII.,  instead  of  renewing 
attempts  at  conciliation,  which  had  so  frequently  failed, 
proceeded  to  the  use  of  more  violent  measures,  and  em- 
ployed the  power  of  the  Inquisition  against  the  refractory 
Friars;  for  which  purpose  he  issued  the  Bull  Gloriosam 
Ecclesiam,  in  the  year  1317.  Great  numbers  of  the 
Spirituals  suffered  themselves  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
Church  as  Heretics  rather  than  make  any  submission ; 
and  these  ejected  brethren,  Fratricelli,§  with  a  great 

*  Of  the •  twenty-nine  Doctors  of  Divinity  who  were  assembled  in 
the  year  1382  by  Phihp  of  Valois  at  Vincennes,  thirteen  were  Men- 
dicants  We  find  complaints  respecting  their  influence  in  the 
University  of  Oxford,  on  the  ground  that  they  enticed  the  students 
to  enter  their  Orders.  See  Ant.  Wood,  hi*.  et  Anlio.  Univ. 
(iron.  p.  150 — 196. 

f  See  Luc.  Waddingus,  Annalet  Minorum  Fratrum;  Helyot, 
Hisfotmdes  Ordret  Monastiquet.  «'/«« 

J  They  asserted,  for  instance,  that  St.  Francis  went  down  once  a 
year  to  Purgatory,  and  liberated  the  souls  of  all  those  whose  bodies 
were^buned  in  the  habit  of  his  Order.  Wadding.  Ann.  Mn. 

§  After  the  separation  of  the  Fratricelli  from  the  Order  the 
term  Sp,r,tua/  seems  to  have  been  applied  to  those  who  preserved 
their  connection  with  it,  but  were  more  strict  in  their  tenets  and 
practices  than  the  members  of  the  Body  at  large.  The  Fratricelli 


many  Tertiaries,  augmented  the  list  of  heretical  Beg- 
hards,  adopted  many  of  their  opinions,  and  were  made 
to  feel  the  extreme  rigour  of  Inquisitorial  opposition. 
Those  who  were  put  to  death  were  of  course  regarded 
by  their  own  party  as  martyrs  to  the  cause ;  and  Mosheim 
refers  us  to  a  Martyrology  of  the  Spirituals  and  Fratri- 
celli, containing  a  list  of  a  hundred  and  thirteen  vic- 
tims sacrificed  from  the  year  1318  to  the  time  of  In  no- 
cent  VI. 

Among  the  great  Body  of  Franciscans  (Fratres  de 
Communitate")  the  renunciation  of  temporal  possessions 
had  been  reduced  to  a  mere  form,  by  virtue  of  the  Papal 
exposition  of  the  Rule  of  the  founder;  still,  however, 
so  great  was  the  importance  which  they  attached  to  this 
form  or  semblance  of  absolute  poverty,  that  in  the  year 
1321  a  furious  dispute  arose  between  the  Franciscans 
and  Dominicans  respecting  the  poverty  of  Christ  and 
his  Apostles ;  the  former  maintaining  that  neither  our 
Lord  nor  his  Apostles  possessed  any  thing  in  the  way  of 
property  or  dominion,  either  in  common  or  otherwise ; 
while  the  latter  strenuously  asserted  such  opinion  to  be 
erroneous.  The  matter  was  at  last  referred  to  the  Pope, 
John  XXII.,  who,  weary  of  the  disputes  respecting  the 
Rule  of  poverty,  declared  himself  in  favour  of  the  Domi- 
nicans, pronounced  the  doctrine  of  the  Franciscans  to  be 
heretical,  and  in  the  name  of  the  Church  disclaimed  all 
right  of  property  in  their  estates.  (A.  D.  1322.)  In  con- 
sequence of  this  decree,  many  of  those  who  persisted  in  as- 
serting the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles  were  seized 
by  the  Dominican  Inquisitors  and  committed  to  the  flames. 
When  the  quarrel  broke  out  between  John  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria,  many  of  the  enraged  Franciscans,  with 
Michael  de  Caesenas,  the  General  of  the  Order,  at  their 
head,  fled  to  the  Emperor's  dominions  and  assailed  the 
Pope  with  their  writings.*  Another  result  of  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Pontiff  was,  that  the  Rule  of  St.  Francis  was 
observed  with  less  strictness  than  ever  by  the  generality 
of  the  Order.  Hence  arose  various  attempts  of  the  more 
rigid  Franciscans  in  Italy  to  unite  in  small  Societies  for 
the  purpose  of  promoting  the  strict  observance  of  the 
Rule  of  the  founder  ;  and  although  these  Societies  were 
at  first  frequently  dispersed,  yet  they  afterwards  found 
protection  from  some  Generals  of  the  Order,  and  became 
BO  considerable  that  at  length  a  division  of  the  Order 
was  agreed  to,  and  the  Council  of  Constance  recognised 
the  more  rigid  Franciscans  as  a  distinct  Body,  under  the 
title  of  Fratres  regulares  observantiee,  while  the  more 
lax  party  was  designated  by  the  term  of  Fratres  conven- 
'  (A.  D.  1415.) 


Kccle- 

sulstlcal 


Century. 


or  Fratres  Minores  were,  therefore,  a  rigid  Sect  of  Franciscans  who 
separated  from  their  Order,  and  chose  a  new  President,  embracing 
the  absolute  poverty  enjoined  by  St.  Francis.  They  declaimed 
against  the  corruptions  of  the  Clergy,  and  refused  to  acknowledge 
the  Pontiffs  as  the  lawful  heads  of  the  Church.  In  effect,  they 
we»e  a  kind  of  precursors  of  the  Reformation.  Both  the  Fratricelli  and 
the  regular  Franciscans  had  their  respective  Tertiaries,  i.  e.  those  who 
observed  the  third  or  less  rigid  Rule  of  St.  Francis,  by  which  they 
entered  into  the  Order  without  abandoning  their  worldly  posses- 
sions or  pursuits.  The  term  Beghards  (called  in  France  Beguines, 
in  Italy  Bizochi  or  Bocaroti)  seems  to  have  been  applied  originally 
to  the  Tertiaries  belonging  to  the  Fratricelli,  but  it  soon  became  a 
general  name  for  all  who  were  suspected  of  Heresy  or  dissent  from 
the  Church  of  Rome. 

*  See  a  list  of  these  writings  ap.  Raynald.  an.  1323. 

f  The  fictitious  honours  which  the  Franciscans  claimed  for  their 
founder,  and  the  comparisons  which  they  instituted  between  htm 
and  Jesus  Christ,  are  highly  extravagant  and  blasphemous.  They 
are  detailed  in  the  Book  of  the  Conformities  of  St.  Francis  with 
Jesus  Christ,  written  in  the  year  1383  by  Bartholomew  Albizi,  a 
Franciscan,  and  received  with  general  approbation. 
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flisto'V. 
NewOrders 


Free  Reli- 
gious Soci- 
eties. 


Sects  and 
Heresies. 
1 .  Albigen- 
ses  and 

Waldenses. 


2.  Beg- 
hards, Lol- 
lards, &c. 


Several  Religious  Orders  were  founded  during  this 
Century,  corresponding  in  principle  to  those  which 
•  already  existed.  John  Tolomei  instituted  an  Order  of 
Benedictines  (Congregatio  S.  Marice  Montis  Oliveti)  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Sienna,  which  was  confirmed  in 
1319  by  John  XXII.  John  Colombino  established  in 
Sienna  the  Order  of  Jesuates,  which  was  confirmed  by 
Urban  V.  A.  D.  1367.  This  was  a  Mendicant  Order  con- 
sisting entirely  of  laymen,  and  following  the  Institute  of 
Augustin.  To  these  may  be  added  an  Order  of  Sta.  Bri- 
gitta,  and  several  Orders  of  Hieronymites  (Eremitee  S. 
Hieronymi)  in  Spain  and  Italy.*  None  of  these  Orders 
ever  attained  any  considerable  celebrity,  and  many  of 
them  were  speedily  dissolved. 

Clement  V.  determined  to  rid  the  Church  of  the  Beg- 
hards,  as  being  convicted  of  Heresy,  and  they  were 
accordingly  subjected  to  the  most  violent  persecution. 
The  Inquisition  at  the  same  time  manifested  the  utmost 
jealousy  towards  all  Religious  Societies  which  were  not 
formed  into  a  regular  and  established  Order.  Still, 
however,  such  independent  associations  continued  to 
spring  up,  and  to  indicate  by  their  existence  the  decline 
of  Monachism  in  public  estimation.  John  XXII.  took 
the  female  Societies  of  Orthodox  Beguines  under  his 
protection,  A.  D.  1318.  In  Flanders  and  Germany  the 
Society  of  the  Alexian  or  Cellite  Brethren  took  its  rise  at 
the  very  commencement  of  the  Century.  These  were 
persons  who  united  themselves  into  a  Society  at  Antwerp, 
for  the  purpose  of  rendering  charitable  aid  and  perform- 
ing pious  offices  to  the  sick  and  dying,  and  hence  they 
were  called  by  the  common  people  Lollards.f  The 
term  Lollard  soon  became  equivalent,  in  general  use,  to 
that  of  Beghard,  and  both  were  applied  indiscriminately 
to  persons  who  dissented  from  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
spite  of  all  opposition,  these  new  Societies  continued  to 
gain  ground,  and  at  length,  A.  D.  1374,  Gregory  XI. 
issued  an  order  to  the  Bishops  of  Flanders  and  Ger- 
many to  leave  the  Members  of  them  unmolested  unless 
distinctly  convicted  of  Heresy.  Hereupon  one  Gerhard 
Groote  instituted  a  Society  of  Priests,  (Fratres  vitas 
communis,^)  who  were  to  support  themselves  by  the 
labour  of  their  hands,  after  the  example  of  the  Apostles, 
and  to  aim  at  primitive  piety  in  their  doctrine  and  practice. 
Societies  of  this  nature  soon  became  numerous,  and 
under  their  auspices  similar  associations  were  formed 
from  time  to  time  among  the  Laity. 

The  severe  measures  adopted  by  the  Inquisition  dur- 
ing the  former  half  of  this  Century  seem  to  have  put 
an  end  to  the  Sect  of  the  Albigenses  in  the  South  of 
France,  and  to  have  driven  the  remains  of  these  people 
Eastward,  where,  especially  in  Bosnia,  they  afterwards 
became  numerous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Waldenses, 
notwithstanding  all  opposition,  continued  to  subsist  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  especially  in  the  valleys  of 
Piedmont,  to  which  they  had  retired.  The  other  Separatists 
from  the  Church  of  Rome  were  designated,  as  has  al- 
ready been  said,  by  the  common  appellations  of  Lollards, 
and  Beghards  or  Beguines,  the  latter  term  being  fre- 
quently restricted  to  females.  Under  these  names  the 
Fratricelli  and  Brethren  of  the  Free  Spirit  were  included. 

*  See  Helyot,  Hist,  des  Ordres  Monastiques. 

•j-  They  were  named  Cellites,  from  the  Cells  in  which  they  lived  ; 
Alexians,  from  Alexius  their  patron  Saint ;  and  Lollards,  says 
Mosheim,  from  the  word  fallen,  to  siny,  because  they  used  to  sing 
dirges  over  the  bodies  which  they  carried  to  the  grave. 

j  The  celebrated  Thomas  a  Kempis  was  a  Member  of  this  So- 
ciety during  the  greater  part  of  the  following  Century. 


Eccle- 
siastical 


Centur 


The  Beghards  of  the  South  of  France,  Italy,  and  Sicily 
seem  to  have  been  for  the  most  part  Fratricelli ;  while 
the  German  Beghards  or  Lollards  were  chiefly  Brethren 
of  the  Free  Spirit,  who  are  said  not  only  to  have  re- 
nounced obedience  to  the  Church,  but  also  to  have  ^ 
disclaimed  all  moral  obligations.  The  Inquisition,  after  "" 
having  long  remained  dormant  in  Germany,  renewed 
its  efforts  for  the  extinction  of  these  obnoxious  Heretics.* 
To  these  Beghards  belong,  perhaps,  the  Adamites,  who 
appeared  in  Austria,  A.  D.  1312,  and  the  Turlupins,  in 
the  Isle  of  France,  who  were  exterminated  in  the  year 
1372. 

Early  in  the  Spring  of  1349,  Societies  of  Flagellants!  3-  Flagel- 
appeared  in  the  Northern  parts  of  Germany,  which  soon  lante- 
spread  themselves  over  the  whole  of  that  Country  and 
the  neighbouring  territories.  It  was  the  practice  of 
those  who  formed  these  Societies  to  parade  the  country 
in  companies,  and  flog  themselves  publicly  several  times 
in  the  course  of  the  day  by  way  of  Spiritual  discipline,  to 
which  they  attributed  far  greater  efficacy  than  to  the  pe- 
nances imposed  by  the  Church. J  Their  fanatical  pro- 
ceedings were  reduced  to  a  kind  of  system,  and  their 
Societies  subjected  to  the  government  of  a  Master.  Cle- 
ment VI.  put  a  stop  to  their  public  processions  by  a 
Bull  dated  October  20,  1349,  but  the  system  of  flogging 
was  not  at  the  same  time  destroyed.  The  jealousy  which 
was  felt  towards  a  Church  which  had  thus  prohibited  what 
was  deemed  to  be  an  acceptable  and  meritorious  work 
produced  a  set  of  heretical  Flagellants,  who  were  soon 
included  with  the  other  opponents  of  the  Church  under 
the  general  name  of  Beghards,  and  lasted  until  the  Re- 
formation, especially  in  Thuringia  and  various  parts  of 
Germany. 

In  1374  the  Sect  of  the  Dancers  had  spread  itself  4.  Dancers 
over  various  parts  of  Flanders.  It  consisted  of  persons 
who,  like  the  Flagellants,  treated  the  rules  of  the  Church 
with  contempt,  and  who,  as  they  wandered  from  place 
to  place,  used  suddenly  to  fall  into  dancing  with  violent 
gesticulations,  affirming  that,  during  that  state  of  agita- 
tion, they  were  favoured  with  extraordinary  visions.  The 
Orthodox,  who  supposed  that  all  other  Sects  served  the 
Devil,  believed  that  these  unfortunate  persons  were  pos- 
sessed by  Evil  Spirits,  whom  they  proceeded  to  exorcist 
accordingly,  not  without  the  desired  success.  The  whole 
affair  was  a  mere  imposture. 

But  besides  these  Heresies  and  extravagancies,  there  Attempts  a 
were  also  during  this  period  some  early  attempts  at  a  reforma- 
real  reformation  of  the  Church  set  on  foot  by  persons 
who  acknowledged  it  to  contain  the  fundamentals  of 
Christianity,  and  sought  only  to  clear  it  of  the  various 
abuses  with  which   the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel  were 
encumbered.       These  early  attempts   at    reform    were 
diversified    in    their  character    and  tendency.     They 

*  About  the  year  1367, Urban  V.  appointed  two  Dominican  Friars 
or  Inquisitors  from  Germany,  one  of  whom  especially  (Walter 
Kerling)  soon  became  formidable  tr  the  Beghards.  Charles  IV. 
by  three  Edicts,  in  1369,  supported  the  Inquisitors  in  the  execution 
of  their  office.  In  1372,  Gregory  XI.  increased  the  number  of 
German  Inquisitors  to  five ;  and  in  1399,  under  Boniface  IX.  there 
were  six  in  North  Germany  alone.  Mosheim,  De  Beghardis. 

f  Concerning  this  Sect  consult  Boileau,  H/stona  Hagellantium  ; 
Sthoettgen,  De  SectA  Flagellantium  Commentatio. 

J  They  held  that  Flagellation  was  of  equal  virtue  with  Baptism 
and  the  other  Sacraments  :  that  the  forgiveness  of  all  sins  was  to 
be  obtained  by  it  from  God  without  the  merits  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
that  the  old  law  of  Christ  was  soon  to  be  abolished,  and  that  a 
new  law,  enjoining  the  Baptism  of  blood,  to  be  administered  by 
whipping,  was  to  be  substituted  in  its  place.  Moshe:m. 
2s2 
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History,  aimed  for  the  most  part  at  no  more  than  the  restoration 
s-*^"^*/  of  external  order  by  a  limitation  of  the  Papal  authority* 
and  the  establishment  of  outward  decency  in  the  conduct 
of  the  Clergy.  This  was  good  as  far  as  it  went,  but  it 
did  not  go  to  the  root  of  the  evil.  Among  the  Mystics, 
at  the  same  time,  were  some  who  made  a  nearer  ap- 
proach to  the  principles  of  effectual  reformation.  These 
teachers  attached  but  little  importance  to  external  worship, 
and  directed  their  efforts  entirely  to  the  promotion  of 
vital  Religion  in  the  hearts  and  lives  of  men.  But  it  is 
a  bad  thing  to  attempt  to  separate  external  worship 
from  internal  Religion,  and  it  is  especially  injurious  to 
extol  either  of  these  to  the  disparagement  of  the  other. 
The  persons  of  whom  we  are  speaking  were  less  useful 
than  they  might  otherwise  have  been,  because,  from  the 
narrowness  of  their  views,  they  were  unable  to  form  a 
due  estimate  of  the  whole  condition  of  the  Church,  and 
they  passed  over  with  neglect  whatever  did  not  bear  upon 
their  favourite  opinions.  There  were  others,  however, 
who  recognised  the  corruption  of  the  Church  not  merely 
in  its  individual  abuses,  but  in  its  general  and  pervad- 
ing spirit,  and  who  sought  to  apply  a  corresponding 
remedy.  Later  Protestants  include  in  the  number  of 
these  Testes  veritatis,*  some  who  are  by  no  means  pro- 
perly so  called;  but  the  XlVth  Century  did  unques- 
tionably produce  many  who  are  fully  entitled  to  the 
character  of  early  Reformers.  Several  such  persons 
appeared  in  Bohemia.t  The  first  of  these  was  Conrad 
Styckna,  (Conradus  ab  Austria,)  who  died  in  the  year 
1369.  He  was  followed  by  John  Militius,  a  celebrated 
and  powerful  Preacher  at  Prague,  who  so  far  excited 
the  opposition  of  the  Clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Monks, 
that  he  was  accused  as  a  Heretic  at  Rome,  whither  he 
repaired  for  his  defence,  and  was  acquitted,  but  died 
soon  after,  A.  n.  1374.  Matthias  Parisiensis  made  a 
still  more  vehement  attack  upon  the  existing  abuses  of 
the  Church,  and  the  unholy  spirit  of  the  Clergy,  depre- 
cating the  system  of  mere  mechanical  worship  which 
prevailed,  and  insisting  upon  the  importance  of  inter- 
nal and  vital  Religion.  He  died  A.  D.  1394.  These 
men  are  justly  regarded  as  the  precursors  of  Huss.f 
Wickliffe.  At  length  England  produced  a  Reformer  who  ex- 
posed with  hitherto  unparalleled  success  the  multiplied 
abuses  of  the  existing  Church,  the  corruption  of  the 
morals  of  the  Clergy,  and  some  of  the  most  prominent 
errors  in  doctrine.  John  Wickliffe,§  (or  Wiclif,)  Fellow 
of  Merton  College  in  Oxford,  already  distinguished  for 
his  talents  and  Learning,  appeared  in  the  year  1360,  as 
the  champion  of  his  University  in  the  disputes  with  the 
Mendicants,  and  boldly  inveighed  against  the  useless- 
ness  of  the  whole  Order.  In  1366,  he  defended  the 
measures  of  Edward  III.  when  that  Prince,  with  the 
aid  of  his  Parliament,  refused  payment  to  the  Holy 

*  Matthias  Flaccius,  Catalog.  Testium  Veritatit. 

f  See  Balbinus,  Epit.  Rerum  Bohem. 

J  But  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  them  contended  for  the 
administration  of  the  Communion  in  both  kinds  to  the  Laity,  ex- 
cept, perhaps,  Matthias  Parisiensis. 

§  The  chief  authorities  to  be  consulted  with  respect  to  the  His- 
tory of  Wickliffe,  are  Henricus  de  Knyghton,  De  Eveniibui  Angliee 
utque  ad  ann.  1395  ;  (in  Rog.  Twisdeni  Scrip/.  Hi*t.  Angl.  Lond. 
1652  ;)  and  Thomas  Walsiugham,  Hitt.  Anglica  Major  (in  Cam- 
deni  Scrip/.  Her.  Angl.  Lond.  1574.)  The  following  are  the  prin- 
cipal modern  Histories  of  the  Life  of  this  Reformer.  The  Hittory 
of  the  Life  and  Sufferings  of  John  Widijfe,  by  John  Lewis,  Lon- 
don, 1 720  ;  The  Life  and  Opinions  of  John  de  Wycliffe.  by  Rob. 
Vaughan,  London,  1829 ;  and  The  Liff  of  Wiclif,  by  Charles  Webb 
Le  Bas,  London,  1832. 


See  of  the  tribute  which  had  been  imposed  by  Innocent  Kcc.'e- 
III.  Being  now  in  favour  with  the  Court,  Wickliffe  nSorJ  of 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  at  Oxford  ;  (A.  D.  the  XlVth 
1372;)  and  when  the  Government  was  making  an  Century. 
effort  to  redress  the  grievances  of  the  Church  of  Eng-  s^*v^1'' 
land,  he  was  appointed  second  of  the  seven  Ambassa- 
dors who  proceeded  to  a  conference  with  the  Papal 
Commissioners  at  Bruges,  (A.  D.  1376,)  and  effected  a 
Treaty  by  which  the  Pope  renounced  all  right  to  Reserva- 
tions in  the  dominions  of  Edward.  Having  now  become 
intimately  acquainted  with  the  corruptions  of  the  Papacy, 
and  the  mischiefs  of  the  Monastic  Institutions,  Wickliffe 
proceeded  to  bear  testimony  against  the  evil  with  unre- 
mitted  industry  and  ardour.  He  was  soon  accused  of 
Heresy,  and  summoned  before  a  Convocation  held  in 
London,  A.  o.  1377 ;  but  on  this  occasion,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  powerful  protection  which  was  afforded 
him  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  he  was  suffered  to 
escape  any  injurious  consequences  of  the  proceedings 
which  had  been  instituted  against  him.  The  Great 
Western  Schism,  which  began  in  the  year  1378,  gave 
Wickliffe  a  favourable  opportunity  of  exposing  the  cor- 
ruptions of  the  Church  and  calling  for  reform.  He 
had  hitherto  confined  his  opposition  for  the  most  part  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  constitution  and  discipline :  he  now 
proceeded  to  still  bolder  measures.  In  1380,  he  began 
a  translation  of  the  Bible  into  English :  and  when  this 
undertaking  was  denounced  as  heretical,  he  defended 
the  right  of  the  people  to  the  possession  of  the  Scrip- 
tures in  the  vernacular  tongue.  In  1381,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  attack  the  doctrine  of  Transubstantiation. 
Hereupon  many  of  his  former  adherents  withdrew 
their  support,  and  even  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  ad- 
vised him  to  refrain  from  the  controversy ;  but  Wickliff* 
had  already  so  many  partisans  among  the  learned, 
especially  in  Oxford,  that  the  defection  of  powerful 
friends  was  no  ground  of  discouragement  with  regard 
to  the  ultimate  triumph  of  Reason  and  Truth  on  a  point 
of  such  vital  importance.  In  a  Council  held  at  London, 
(A.  D.  1382,)  Courtney,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  con- 
demned as  heretical  a  series  of  propositions  attributed 
to  Wickliffe ;  and  the  King  began  to  lend  his  support  to 
the  proceedings  of  the  Hierarchy.  In  consequence  of 
this  change  of  circumstances,  Wickliffe  was  compelled 
to  quit  Oxford,  and  to  retire  to  his  Rectory  at  Lutterworth ; 
a  retreat  in  which  he  was  suffered  to  remain  without 
molestation,  and  from  which  he  continued  to  attack 
with  his  pen  the  abuses  and  corruptions  of  the  existing 
Ecclesiastical  system.  The  effects  of  his  labours,  and 
the  history  of  his  followers,  will  be  related  in  the  Annals 
of  the  following  Century. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  XlVth. 
CENTURY. 

The  division  of  Ecclesiastical  Writers  into  Greek  and 
Latin  has  become  less  convenient  and  comprehensive 
than  in  preceding  Centuries,  and  we  shall  therefore 
proceed  with  our  enumeration  in  simple  chronological 
order,  merely  affixing  the  letters  Gr.  to  the  names  of 
Greek  Writers.  Our  remarks  must  be  brief,  and  con- 
fined to  the  principal  Writers  of  the  Age. 

JOHN  DUNS  SCOTUS. 
THEODORUS  METOCHITA,  GR. 
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History.  RAYMUND  LULLY. 

-^V"- ^  ANTHONY  ANDREAS. 

HERV.KUS  NATAL1S. 
FRANCIS  MAYRONIUS. 
WALLER  BURL.EUS. 
NICHOLAS  DE  LYRA. 
MICHAEL  C.ESENAS. 
PETER  PALUDANUS. 
PETER  ATJREOLUS. 
JOHN  BACON. 
WILLIAM  OCCAM 
THOMAS  BRADWARDINE. 
LUDOLPH,  OR  LANDOLPH,  OP  SAXONY. 
NICEPHORUS  CALLI8TU3,  OR. 
MATTHJEUS  BLASTARES,  GR. 
BARLAAM,  GR. 

NICEPHORUS  GREGORAS,  GR. 
THEOPHANES,  GR. 
RICHARD  FITZRALPH. 
FRANCIS  PETRARCH. 
JOHN  THAULER. 
GREGORY  PALAMAS,  OR. 
STA.  BRIGITTA  AND  STE.  CATHARINE. 
JOHN    RUYSBROCK. 
PETER  DE  ALLIACO. 
JOHN  WICKLIFFE. 

JOHN  DUNS  SCOTUS. 

John  Duns,  surnamed  Scotus,  (Doctor  subtilis,)  was 
a  native  of  Dunstance,  in  the  Parish  of  Embleton,  near 
Alnwick,  in  Northumberland  ;  although  some  repre- 
sent him  as  having  been  born  in  Scotland,  and  others  in 
Ireland.  He  attached  himself  to  the  Order  of  Fran- 
ciscans. As  Fellow  of  Merton  College,  Oxford,  he 
made  great  progress  in  Scholastic  Theology  and  all  the 
Learning  of  the  place,  and  became  eminent  first  in  his 
own  University,  and  afterwards  at  Paris.  He  maintained 
and  propagated  the  doctrine  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  Virgin  Mary,  which  was  opposed  by  the 
Dominicans,  but  ultimately  prevailed.  He  was  also 
remarkable  for  the  opposition  which  he  made  to  several 
positions  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  His  arguments  found 
many  strenuous  advocates,  and  gave  rise  to  the  well- 
known  controversy  between  the  Scotists  and  Thomists. 
Scotus  died  at  Cologne,  A.  D.  1308.  An  accurate  edition 
of  his  Works,  which  were  written  in  Latin,  was  published 
by  Wadding,  at  Lyons,  1639. 

THEODORUS  METOCHITA,  Gr., 

a  Greek,  celebrated  for  his  Learning  and  eloquence, 
and  of  great  influence  at  the  Imperial  Court.  He  wrote 
a  Compendium  of  Roman  History  from  Julius  Caesar 
to  Constantine  the  Great,  a  Paraphrase  on  the  Physics 
of  Aristotle,  and  some  other  Works  of  History  and 
Philosophy. 

RAYMUND  LULLY 

a  Franciscan,  celebrated  for  his  skill  in  Chemistry  and 
the  Oriental  Languages,  for  his  attempts  to  convert  the 
Saracens,  and  his  sufferings  in  that  cause.  His  writings 
onTheology  and  Natural  Philosophy  were  very  numerous. 
He  Hied  A.  D.  1315.  See  Wadding,  Annal.  Minor,  ad 
an.  1315. 

ANTONY  ANDREAS. 
(Doctor  dulcifluus,')  a  Minorite,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  and 


disciple  of  John  Duns  Scotus.  He  wrote  a  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Master  of  Sentences,  upon  \ristotle, 
and  Boethius.  He  died  in  1320. 

HERV^EUS  NATALIS, 

of  the  Order  of  Preaching  Friars,  of  which  he  was 
chosen  General  in  the  year  1318.  He  wroJe  Com- 
mentaries upon  the  Master  of  Sentences,  and  upon 
Aristotle,  a  Treatise  concerning  the  power  of  the  Popes, 
and  several  Theological  Tracts.  He  died  A.  D.  1323. 

FRANCIS  MAYRONIUS, 

(Doctor  illuminatus  et  aculus,}  a  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus, 
a  Minorite.  Like  most  of  his  contemporaries,  he  wrote 
Commentaries  upon  Peter  Lombard  and  Aristotle ;  but, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  he  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Popes  by  denying  the  truth  of  a  superabundant 
treasure  of  merits  belonging  to  the  Saints.  He  died  in 
1325. 

WALTER  BURL^EUS, 

(Doctor  planvs  et  perspicuus,)  was  educated  at  Merton 
College,  Oxford,  and  afterwards  proceeded,  as  was 
usual,  to  Paris,  where  he  attained  great  celebrity.  At 
both  Universities  he  attended  the  Lectures  of  Duns 
Scotus,  whose  opinions  he  afterwards  warmly  opposed. 
He  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  Sentences,  and  many 
Philosophical  Treatises.  He  died  about  the  year  1337. 

NICHOLAS  DE  LYRA, 

(Doctor  planus  et  -utilis,}  a  Franciscan,  by  birth  a  Jew. 
He  was  remarkable  for  his  expositions  of  Scripture 
delivered  during  successive  years  at  Paris,  and  after- 
wards collected  into  the  form  of  a  perpetual  Commentary, 
under  the  title  of  Postillee  Perpetute  seu  Brecia  Com- 
mentaria  in  Universa  Biblia,  libris  Ixxxv.  A  good 
edition  of  this  Work  was  published  at  Lyons  in  the  year 
1590.  This  author  wrote  also  Tracts  against  the  Jews, 
and  a  Treatise  on  the  Life  of  St.  Francis.  He  died  in 
1340. 

MICHAEL  (LESENAS, 

elected  General  of  the  Franciscan  Order  in  1316.  He 
entered  warmly  into  the  controversy  respecting  the  poverty 
of  Christ  and  his  Apostles,  against  the  Pope,  by  whom 
he  was  summoned  to  Avignon  and  cast  into  prison, 
from  which  when  he  had  made  his  escape,  the  Pope 
pronounced  sentence  of  excommunication  against  him, 
and  deprived  him  of  his  dignity.  Michael  fled  to  the 
Court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and  was  one  of  those  who 
aided  the  Emperor  in  his  disputes  with  the  Pontiff.  He 
died  in  1343.  He  wrote,  besides  Treatises  on  the  Con- 
troversies in  which  he  engaged,  a  Commentary  upon  the 
Master  of  Sentences,  and  upon  the  Book  of  Ezekiel. 

PETER  PALUDANUS, 

a  Dominican,  a  strenuous  defender  of  the  doctrines  of 
Thomas  Aquinas,  and  an  opponent  of  Michael  Caesenas 
on  the  question  of  the  poverty  of  Christ  and  his  Apostles. 
He  wrote  Commentaries  upon  the  Master  of  Sentences 
and  the  Books  of  Scripture.  He  was  appointed 
Patriarch  of  Jerusalem  in  1330,  and  died  in  1342. 
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PETER  AUREOLUS, 

• 

a  Franciscan,  who  strenuously  opposed  the  election  of 
Michael  Caesenas  to  the  dignity  of  General  of  the  Order. 
He  wrote  a  Commentary  upon  the  Master  of  Sentences, 
an  Epitome  of  Scripture,  and  a  Treatise  on  the  Imma- 
culate Conception.  The  date  of  his  death  is  not  ascer- 
tained. He  wrote  his  Epitome  of  Scripture  in  the  year 
1345. 

JOHN  BACON, 

{Doctor  resolutus,)  Provincial  of  the  Carmelites  in  Eng- 
land. He  fell  into  disrepute  at  Rome  by  asserting  the 
power  of  the  Pope  to  grant  dispensations  for  marriage 
within  the  degrees  forbidden  ;  an  error  which  he  after- 
wards retracted.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Master 


BARLAAM,  Gr. 

.,      ,       -  siasticul 

a  Monk  of  the  Order  of  St.  Basil.  He  joined  the  Greek  Writers  of 
Church,  and  became  a  zealous  champion  of  its  cause  the  XIVth 
against  the  Latins.  He  also  warmly  opposed  the  doc- 
trine of  Gregory  Palamas,  who  maintained  that  the 
light  seen  on  Mount  Tabor  was  uncreated,  and  partook 
of  the  nature  of  the  Divine  essence.  Silence  was  en- 
joined on  both  disputants  by  a  Synod  convened  for  the 
purpose  of  considering  the  question,  but  Barlaam  con- 
tinued to  assail  his  opponents.  In  the  year  1339,  he 
went  as  Ambassador  from  the  Emperor  Alexius  to 
Avignon,  with  a  view  to  procure  the  calling  of  a  Gene- 
ral Synod,  for  the  discussion  of  the  points  of  dispute 
between  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  which,  how- 
ever, was  refused.  After  the  death  of  the  Emperor 


of  Sentences,  the  Books  of  Scripture,  and  Augustin  on     Andronicus,  the  followers  of  Palamas  being  in  favour  at 
the  City  of  God  ;  also  Treatises  against  the  Jews,  and       !1,     Pe.rial,  (/purt»  JBarlaam^ withdrew  from  Constanti- 


against  John  xxii.  concerning  the  Beatific  Vision.  He 
died  at  London  A.  D.  1346. 

WILLIAM  OCCAM, 

(Doctor  singularis  et  venerabilis  Inceptor,)  a  Minorite. 
He  was  a  disciple  of  Duns  Scotus,  whose  opinions  he 
afterwards  strongly  opposed,  and  became  the  leader  of 
the  party  of  the  Nominalists.  In  1322,  he  was  chosen 
Provincial  of  the  Minorites  in  England.  He  strenu- 
ously maintained  the  position,  that  neither  Christ  nor 
his  Apostles  had  any  property,  either  individually  or  in 
common.  He  fled  for  protection  from  the  effects  of 
Papal  displeasure  to  the  Court  of  Louis  of  Bavaria,  and 
was  foremost  among  the  Writers  who  took  part  against 
the  Pope.  He  wrote  Commentaries  upon  Peter  Lom- 
bard and  Aristotle,  besides  various  Treatises  respecting 
the  controversies  of  his  day.  He  died  in  1347. 

THOMAS  BRADWARDINE^ 

(Doctor  profundus,)  an  Englishman,  educated  at  Mer- 
ton  College,  Oxford,  in  favour  at  the  Court  of  Edward 
III.,  and  appointed  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  a  short 
time  before  his  death,  A.  D.  1348.  His  principal  Theo- 
logical Work  was  a  Treatise  against  the  Errors  of  Pe- 
lagius,  published  at  London  in  the  year  1618. 

LUDOLPH,  OR  LANDOLPH,  OF  SAXONY, 

at  first  a  Dominican,  afterwards  a  Carthusian.  His 
writings  were  of  a  practical  and  devotional  character, 
and  consisted  of  a  Life  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus 
Christ,  with  a  Commentary  and  Prayers,  and  a  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Psalms  of  David  from  Jerome,  Augus- 
tin, Cassiodorus,  and  Peter  Lombard.  The  year  of  his 
death  is  unknown. 

NICEPHORUS  CALLISTUS,  Gr., 

who  compiled  an  Ecclesiastical  History  from  the  Works 
of  Eusebius,  Socrates,  Sozomen,  &c.,  a  Latin  transla- 
tion of  which  went  through  several  editions  in  the 
XVIth  Century. 

MATTH^US  BLASTARES,  Gr., 

a  Grecian  Lawyer,  celebrated  for  his  Alphabeticnm 
Canonum  Syntagma,  which  was  published  in  Greek 
and  Latin  at  Oxford  in  the  year  1672, 


nople,  joined  himself  to  the  Latin  Church,  opposed  the 
dogmas  of  the  Greeks,  which  he  had  formerly  defended, 
and  was  promoted  to  the  Episcopal  dignity. 

NICEPHORUS  GREGORAS,  Gr., 

a  Byzantine,  who  wrote  against  the  Palamites,  but  is 
celebrated  chiefly  as  the  compiler  of  the  Byzantine  His- 
tory, Histories  Byzantince  libri  xi.  a  capta  per  Latinos 
Constantinopoli  iisque  ad  Andronici  Junioris  obitum, 
seu  ab  Anno  1204  ad  1341. 

THEOPHANES,  Gr., 

a  Greek,  Archbishop  of  Nice,  was  celebrated  as  a  de- 
fender of  Christianity,  especially  against  the  Jews.  He 
wrote  a  Treatise  against  the  Jews,  and  a  Harmony  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  flourished  about 
the  year  1347. 

RICHARD  FITZRALPH, 

a  native  of  Ireland,  (or  England,)  Professor  of  Divinity 
at  Oxford,  afterwards  Dean  of  Lichfield,  Chancellor  of 
Oxford,  and  Archbishop  of  Arnuigh.  He  was  a  warm 
opponent  of  the  Mendicants,  by  whom  he  was  accused 
of  Heresy,  and  being  summoned  to  Avignon,  died  there 
before  his  Cause  was  determined,  A.  D.  1360. 

FRANCIS  PETRARCH 

an  Italian,  generally  known  as  a  Poet,  was  Archdeacon 
of  Parma,  and  wrote  many  Works  on  practical  piety.  He 
severely  censured  the  corruptions  and  profligacy  of  the 
Clergy,  and  especially  of  the  Court  of  Rome.  He  died 
in  1374. 

STA.  BRIGITTA  AND  STE.  CATHARINE 

were  two  fanatical  women,  whose  writings  and  pretended 
revelations  were  made  use  of  by  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans  respectively  for  the  promotion  of  their  con- 
flicting interests.  The  former  died  in  1373,  the  latter 
in  1380. 

JOHN  THAULER  AND  JOHN  RUYS- 
BROCK 

were  two  celebrated  Mystic  Divines.  They  were  Ger- 
mans, and  wrote  in  their  native  language.  Their  Works 
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History,    were  afterwards   translated   into    Latin.      The   former 
— ~v— •  flourished  about  the  year  1350,  the  latter  died  in  1381. 

GREGORY  PALAMAS,  Gr., 

a  Greek  Writer,  the  celebrated  opponent  of  Barlaam  in 
the  controversy  respecting  the  nature  of  the  light  seen  on 
Mount  Tabor.  The  year  of  his  death  is  not  ascertained. 

PETER  DE  ALLIACO, 

a  native  of  France,  in  which  Country  he  rose  to  the 
highest  Ecclesiastical  dignity.  He  took  a  powerful  part 
in  persuading  Benedict  XIII.  to  institute  the  Festival 
of  the  Holy  Trinity.  He  flourished  from  1375  to  1425. 
His  Works  were  numerous,  partly  on  Natural  Philoso- 
phy and  partly  on  Theology  ;  the  latter  includinga  Com- 
mentary upon  the  Books  of  Sentences,  and  Meditations 
on  various  parts  of  Scripture. 

JOHN  WICKLIFFE. 

The  Works  of  this  great  Reformer  were  very  nume- 


rous ;  they  were  written  partly  in  Latin  and  partly  in 
English.  His  chief  Works,  next  to  the  English  trans- 
lation  of  the  Bible,  are  the  following:  1.  Trialogus  : 
Dialogorum  libri  iv.  quorum  primus  Divinitatem  et 
Ideas  tractat  ;  secundus  Universarum  Creationem  com- 
plectitur  ;  tertius  de  Virtutibus  Vitiisque  ipsis  contrariis 
copiosissime  loquitur  ;  quartus  Romanes  Ecclesiee  Sa- 
cramenta,  ejus  pestiferam  rotationem,  Antichristi  Reg- 
num  Fratrum  fraudulentam  originem  alque  eorum  hy- 
pocrisin,  variaque  nostro  <evo  scitu  dignissima  perstrin- 
git.  2.  Ostiolum  Wiclefi,  or  Wirkliffc's  Wicket,  a  Trea- 
tise written  in  English  against  Transubstantiation.  3. 
Commentaries  on  various  parts  of  Scripture.  4.  Tracts 
against  the  Mendicant  Orders.  5.  Pro  egentibus  Pres- 
byteris,  or  Why  Poor  Priests  have  no  Benefices.  6. 
Pauper  Rusticus,  or  The  Poor  Caitiff';  a  series  of 
Tracts  sufficient  to  teach  simple  men  and  women  of 
good-will  the  right  way  to  Heaven.  7.  Expositio  Deca- 
logi.  A  copious  Catalogue  of  the  Writings  of  Wick- 
liffe  may  be  seen  in  Vaughan's  Life  of  the  Reformer,  or 
in  that  by  Le  Bas,  extracted  from  the  former. 
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obtains  the 
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Disgrace  of 
the  former 
Ministers. 


No  period  of  greater  calamity  presents  itself  in  the 
History  of  France  than  that  which  is  contained  in  the 
thirty  years  between  the  first  outbreak  of  insanity  in 
Charles  VF.,  and  the  close  of  his  miserable  reign.  We 
are  fatigued  and  distracted  during  its  course  by  perpetual 
recurrence  of  atrocious  crime ;  by  deeds  of  faithless- 
ness, cruelty,  and  murder ;  by  the  unfeeling  disregard 
which  the  Powerful  manifested  for  the  welfare  of  their 
inferiors  ;  and  by  the  degrading  lameness  with  which  the 
People  submitted  to  oppression,  unless,  indeed,  when 
they  were  occasionally  goaded  to  some  paroxysm  of 
brutal  and  unavailing  outrage.  The  whole  review  is 
eminently  painful ;  yet  it  is  not  without  instruction.  It 
teaches  how  largely  public  happiness  is  dependent  upon 
private  virtue  ;  and  to  how  fearful  an  extent  the  well- 
being  of  a  community  may  be  affected  by  the  unrestrained 
indulgence  of  fierce  passions  in  individuals. 

The  personages  upon  whom  it  was  most  natural  that 
the  administration  of  power  should  devolve  during  the 
King's  incapacity  were  his  Queen,  his  Uncles,  or  his 
Brother.  The  first  of  these,  Isabelle  of  Bavaria,  pos- 
sessed neither  ability  nor  inclination  for  Government; 
she  was  indolent  and  sensual,  and  loved  her  rank  chiefly 
as  it  afforded  indulgence  to  her  pride  and  her  appetites. 
Jean,  Duke  of  Berri,  was  a  Prince  of  narrow  intellect, 
and  enslaved  by  the  most  sordid  avarice;  and  Philippe 
of  Burgundy  met  with  no  formidable  competitor  ex- 
cepting in  his  Nephew,  Louis  of  Orleans.  Of  the  pre- 
cise intrigue  by  which  the  former  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  superiority,  we  are  ill-informed ;  but  Froissart 
speaks  of  a  Council  of  the  Barons  and  Prelates  of  the 
Realm,  in  which,  after  fifteen  days'  deliberation,  it  was 
resolved  that  the  youth  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  made 
him  unfit  for  the  great  burdens  of  deputed  Sovereignty, 
and  that  the  two  Uncles  of  the  King  should  administer 
the  Government,  but  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  should 
be  the  principal.* 

-  It  does  not  appear,  however,  that  any  direct  legal 
sanction  was  ever  given  to  the  Regency.  The  King, 
from  time  to  time  during  the  long  remainder  of  his  life, 
recovered  sufficient  use  of  Reason  to  show  himself  in 
public,  and  to  be  exhibited  in  the  spectacles  and  puppetry 
of  Royalty;  and  during  these  interruptions  of  phrenzy, 
(as  they  may  more  justly  be  termed  than  lucid  intervals,) 
his  power  was  always  recognised  as  supreme.  The 
first  act  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  to  disgrace  all 
those  whom  he  found  partakers  of  office ;  the  mar- 
mousets,  as  they  were  opprobriously  termed,  who  had 
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formed  the  Council  of  Charles.  Clisson,  as  the  most 
eminent,  was  especially  selected  as  an  object  of  ven- 
geance; the  Duke  attacked  him  with  great  personal 
bitterness,  asked  how  he  could  have  amassed  the  inordi 
nate  wealth  of  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand 
francs  which  he  was  known  to  possess ;  and  ordered 
him'to  quit  his  presence  for  ever.  "  Were  it  not  for  tht 
regard  which  I  bear  my  honour,"  were  the  concluding 
words  of  this  unprincely  address,  "  I  would  put  out  your 
remaining  eye.'**  The  Constable  wisely  consulted  his 
personal  safety  by  immediate  retirement  into  Bretagne.t 
and  thus  escaped  the  imprisonment  and  jeopardy  of  life 
which  were  encountered  by  some  of  his  colleagues  less 
discreet  or  less  alert. 

After  some  months  of  suffering,  the  great  skill  and 
diligent  care  of  a  Physician,  Master  William  de  Harseley, 
(whose  praises  Froissart  has  in  some  degree  neutralized 
by  representing  him  as  the  most  niggardly  man  of  his 
time.J)  succeeded  in  restoring  the  King  to  sanity. 
Abstinence  from  all  graver  business  was  pronounced  to 
be  essential  for  the  prevention  of  relapse,  and  the  long 
winter  nights  were  accordingly  devoted  to  festivity. 
But  an  unhappy  occurrence,  during  one  of  the  Court 
entertainments  projected  for  the  King's  relief,  tended 
materially  to  increase  the  virulence  of  his  disorder. 

The  wedding  of  two  favourite  retainers  of  the  Royal 
household  was  celebrated  with  great  joy  and  pomp§  at 

*  Vol.  ii.  cap.  189.  The  Constable  had  lost  one  of  his  eyes  at 
the  Battle  of  Aur.iy.  Mr.  Hallam  estimates  the  fortune  of  Clisson 
as  '  •  equal  in  weight  of  silver,  to  say  nothing  of  the  depreciation  of 
money,  to  ten  times  that  sura  at  present."  Middle  dget,  vol.  i. 
p.  67,  4to. 

f  A  reconciliation  effected  between  Clisson  and  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  was  accompanied  by  a  very  generous  display  of  confidence 
on  both  sides.  Froissart,  torn.  ii.  cap.  206.  The  feud,  however, 
appears  to  have  been  revived  by  Jean  V.  on  his  accession  to  his 
Father's  Duchy ;  and  the  ex-Constable  at  the  time  of  his  death,  in 
1J07,  was  accused  of  sorcery,  and  had  paid  one  hundred  thousand 
livres  to  the  Duke  to  save  himself  from  arrest  in  his  Castle  of 
Josselin.  Dam,  Hist,  de  Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  336. 

J  Vol.  ii.  cap.  190.  where  he  speaks  with  much  bitterness  both 
of  Master  William  and  (most  undeservedly)  of  his  Profession  in 
general.  Juvenal  des  Ursins  has  described  a  consultation  which 
took  place  a  few  years  afterwards  (1399)  without  similar  ill-humour, 
and  with  a  good  deal  of  naivete".  Let  Dues  de  Berey,  de  Bourgongne, 
et  de  Bourbon  avoir nt  grand  dfsir  de  tfavoir  d'ou  vmoit  la  maladie 
du  Roy,  et  firgnt  assembler  tout  let  Phyticient  de  F  Universite  de 
Parit  et  autrei,  dont  it  ettoit  memorie.  Et  fut  mite  la  matitre  en 
fermet,  et  specialement  ti  la  maladie  qu'il  avoit,  venoit  de  chonet  el 
causes  intrinsequet,  on  par  accidens  extrinsiyuet.  Et  y  tut  divert 
argument  et  imagination!.  Kt  fnultmfnt  onne  sceut  que  concfurre, 
et  demeura  la  matirre  inditcusse,  et  tans  aucune  decision  ny  deter- 
mination, dont  let  Seigneurs  ne  furent  pat  bient  content,  p.  139. 
§  On  the  Tuesday  before  Candlemas  Day.  Froissart, vol.  ii.  cap.  192. 
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the  Hotel  of  St.  P6M,  in  which  Palace,  Charles,  for  the 
most  part,  had  fixed  his  abode.  The  King  entertained 
the  Queen  and  his  chief  Nobles  at  supper  in  great  state ; 
and  when  the  tables  were  drawn,  he  eagerly  lent  him- 
self to  a  masquerading  device  proposed  by  a  relation  of 
the  Bridegroom.  Five  young  Knights,  with  the  King- 
as  their  leader,  disguised  themselves  like  savage  men  in 
quaint  habits  of  linen,  sewed  closely  to  their  bodies,  and 
covered  with  flax,  spread  upon  a  coating  of  pitch,  to 
imitate  hair,  from  head  to  foot.  In  this  array,  unknown 
by  any  of  the  company,  they  entered  the  Hall  among  the 
dancers,  and  excited,  as  may  be  supposed,  much  surprise. 
The  entire  group  was  fastened  together  by  a  chain,  from 
which,  after  the  performance  of  some  antic  movements,* 
the  King  fortunately  disengaged  himself,  and  was  occu- 
pied iu  light  conversation  with  the  Duchess  of  Berri, 
whose  curiosity  regarding  his  name  he  refused  to  gra- 
tify, when  he  was  alarmed  by  bitter  shrieks  and  a  gene- 
ral confusion  among  the  revellers.  Some  apprehension, 
it  appears,  had  been  expressed  beforehand  by  one  of 
the  mummers,  relative  to  the  very  combustible  materials 
of  which  the  dresses  were  composed,  and  strict  orders 
had  accordingly  been  given  to  range  all  the  torch- 
bearers  on  one  side  of  the  Saloon,  and  to  prevent  any  per- 
son from  approaching  too  nearly.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
was  not  present  when  these  injunctions  were  delivered ; 
and  in  the  thoughtlessness  of  youth,  either  being  inqui- 
sitive to  discover  the  masqueraders,  or  willing  to  amuse 
himself  by  creating  alarm  among  the  ladies,t  he  held  a 
torch  so  closely  to  one  of  the  flaxen  dresses  that  he  acci- 
dentally or  intentionally  set  it  in  flames.  Only  one  of 
the  unhappy  youths  was  able  to  disentangle  himself  from 
his  companions,  and  by  jumping  into  a  water-tub  in  an 
adjoining  buttery,  he  escaped  with  life,  after  having  been 
severely  burned.  Of  the  others,  two  died  on  (.he  spot, 
two  after  lingering  through  some  days  of  agony.  The 
King  at  the  first  moment  of  danger  declared  his  name  to 
the  Duchess  of  Berri,  and  was  saved  by  the  presence  of 
mind  with  which  she  wrapped  him  in  the  train  of  her  man- 
tle ;  but  the  terror  which  he  underwent,  ere  long,  brought 
back  an  access  of  phrensy,  and  William  of  Harsely  was 
no  longer  alive  to  provide  efficient  remedies.]: 

On  the  failure  of  medical  aid,  recourse  was  had  to 
many  practices  suggested  by  ignorant  superstition. 
Whenever  a  calm  interval  allowed  removal,  the  Royal 
patient  was  dragged  to  the  achievement  of  some  devout 
pilgrimage;  and  we  read  of  vows  which  he  offered  to 
St.  Michael,  at  his  rock  on  the  coast  of  Normandy,§ 
and  again  to  St.  Denis  at  St.  Puy  en  Velay.  If  the 


influence  of  the  Saints  proved  unavailing,  resort  was 
made  to  Powers  less  benign.  Two  Augustinian  Monks, 
who  to  their  knowledge  of  simples  added  the  reputation 
of  an  acquaintance  with  Magic,  were  summoned  from 
Languedoc  ;  and  for  a  while  derived  great  credit  by  a 
temporary  restoration  of  the  sufferer.*  Scarcely  a  twelve- 
month, however,  had  passed,  before  a  severe  relapse 
destroyed  the  illusion ;  and  the  impostors,  who  had 
nearly  reduced  the  King  to  extremity  by  making  inci- 
sions in  his  head,  were  executed  on  the  Greve,  after 
having  been  degraded  from  their  Orders,  and  having 
acknowledged  their  incompetency.t  Yet  later,  we  are 
told  of  anapparatus,  perhaps  connected  with  Magnetism.J 
which  was  framed  at  great  expense  under  the  direction 
of  two  Sorcerers  at  Dijon.  A  huge  iron  Ring  was  ele- 
vated on  twelve  columns  of  the  same  metal,  in  the  most 
retired  spot  of  a  neighbouring  forest,  and  by  twelve  iron 
chains  attached  to  these  pillars  were  fastened  the  Mayor 
of  the  City  and  eleven  other  agents  selected  from  Priests, 
Knights,  Esquires,  Councillors,  and  Burgesses.  The 
incantation  proved  unsuccessful,  and  the  Wizards  attri- 
buted their  failure  to  a  Religious  scruple,  which  had 
induced  the  twelve  assistants  to  sign  themselves  with 
the  Cross  at  the  moment  at  which  they  entered  the 
magic  Circle.  The  Mayor,  who  from  the  very  outset  had 
been  incredulous,  committed  both  the  Sorcerers  to  the 
flames. § 

In  spite,  however,  of  prayers,  charms,  and  medicines, 
the  King's  phrensy  invariably  ran  its  course  ;  and  during 
his  moments  of  fury  the  only  person  whom  he  recog- 
nised, (not  even  excepting  the  Queen,)  and  to  whose  con- 
trol he  was  willing  to  submit,  was  the  Duchess  of  Or- 
leans. ||  The  Italian  origin  of  Valentinia  Visconti  (daugh- 
ter of  the  infamous  Galeazzo  of  Milan)  was  in  itself  suf- 
ficient, in  those  times  of  darkness,  to  raise  suspicion  of 
forbidden  practices  against  her ;  and  this  accidental  in- 
fluence over  the  lunatic  Prince,  was  at  once  declared 
to  be  the  result  of  some  previous  enchantment  to  which 
he  had  been  subjected  by  her  spells.*!"  Her  removal 
from  Court  was  the  consequence  of  this  slander,  not- 
withstanding the  bitter  indignation  expressed  both  by 
her  Father  and  her  husband.** 

While  the  Court  was  thus  agitated  by  domestic  trou- 
bles, some  Conferences  held  at  Lelinghenft  produced 
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*  The  Monk  of  St.  Denis  represents  the  whole  of  this  revel  as 
disgustingly  licentious,  and  seems  to  consider  the  fatal  accident 
with  which  it  terminated,  a  just  punishment  for  sin.  Cela  arriva 
pour  eypier  une  sotte  et  malheureuse  coutume  qui  se  pratique  en 
divers  endroits  de  ce  Royuume  de  faire  impunement  mille  folies  au 
mariaye  dcsfemmes  vefves,  et  d'emprunter  avec  des  habits  extrava- 
gans  la  liberlie  de  dire  des  vilenies  au  mary  et  a  I'^pousee.  He  then 
adds,  that  the  Masquers  on  entering  the  Ball-room  began  danser 
et  faire  drs  postures  aussi  sales  que  les  bouquins  qiiils  reprtsentoient, 
llsjrrenl  des  crys  horribtes,  ils  danserent  les  Sarrazincs,  et  la  suitte 
Jit  voir  que  I'ennemy  du  genre  humain  leur  avoit  prtpure'  ce  piege 
pour  punir  leur  lascivite.  Rel.  de  St.  Denis,  Hist,  de  Charles  VI. 
traduit  par  Le  Laboureur,  liv.  xii.  c.  9. 

f  Apology  for  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  by  the  Abbot  of  St. 
Fiacre,  Moustrelet,  (Johnes's  Translation,)  vol.  i.  c.  44.  p.  408. 

j  Juvenal  des  Ursins  (p.  93.)  differs  in  a  few  particulars  from  the 
above  account.  He  describes  the  Ball  as  celebrated  in  the  Hostel 
de  la  Reyne  B/anc/ie  a  St.  Marcel  pres  Paris,  which,  in  consequence 
of  the  tragic  adventure,  was  ordered  to  be  pulled  down. 

§  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  101.     Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.xiii.  c.  4. 
VOL.  XII. 


*  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xvii.  c.  1.  One  of  their  medicines  consisted 
of  powdered  pearls  distilled  in  water,  which  the  Physicians  approved 
comme  un  remede  en  tout  cat  innocent. 

-j-  Id.  liv.  xviii.  c.  8.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  135. 

I  M.  de  Sismondi,  Hist,  des  Francois,  torn.  xii.  p.  191. 

§  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxiii.  c.  9.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  154. 
The  account  of  the  latter  differs  in  some  particulars  from  that  which 
we  have  given  in  the  text  from  the  Monk  of  St.  Denis.  He  appears 
to  lay  the  scene  of  the  transaction  in  Paris,  and  gives  the  names  of 
four  Magicians  as  follows :  ttn  Prestre  nomme  Ives  Gilcmme, 
Dam'ouelle  Marie  de  Blansy,  Perrin  Hamery,  serrurier,  et  Guil- 
laume  Floret,  Clerc.  They  boasted  that  they  had  the  control  of  three 
Devils,  and  upon  their  discomfiture,  they  accused  all  the  twelve 
assistants  of  having  crossed  themselves.  A  still  more  terrific  legend 
of  diablerie,  in  which  a  Magician  goes  to  Scotland  (I'Ecosse  sauvage} 
in  order  to  consult  Satan,  and  has  an  interview  there  with  King 
Solomon  in  Purgatory,  immediately  follows. 

||  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xiii.  c.  3. 

^1  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  100. 

**  The  Duke  of  Milan  threatened  War  on  France,  and  offered 
myrtal  combat  by  a  Knight  or  Knights  against  the  accusers  of  his 
daughter.  Froissart,  vol.  ii.  c.  220. 

•}  f   M6chant  village  tout  ruine  entre  Calais  et  Boulogne,  oit  U  y 

avoit  une  Chappelle  couverte  de  chaume,  qu'on  jugea  dautant  plus 

propre  a  leurs   Conferences  qu"elle  estoit   situte  a  ce  qu'on  rlisoit, 

moitie  sur  la  Comte  de  Guinet,  ct  moitie  sttr  celle  de  Boulenou  ; 
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no  further  result  than  a  prolongation  of  the  Truce  with 
England,  which  it  was  finally  determined  should  be 
extended  to  four  years.  But  a  far  more  important 
Treaty  appeared  to  cement  pacific  relations  between  the 
two  Countries,  when  Richard  II.,  on  becoming  a- 
widower,  demanded  the  hand  of  a  daughter  of  France. 
His  Bride,  Isabelle,  indeed,  had  scarcely  entered  upon 
her  seventh  year,*  but  after  great  display  of  magnifi- 
cence in  sumptuous  interviews  between  the  two  Mo- 
narchs,  protracted  at  a  ruinous  expense  during  two 
months,  and  held  at  a  frontier  spot  of  their  separate 
dominions,  between  Ardres  and  Calais,  the  nuptials  were 
solemnized  at  the  latter  town.  The  portion  was  eight 
hundred  thousand  livres,  and  Charles  pledged  himself'to 
aid  Richard  with  the  whole  of  his  disposable  power 
against  any  of  his  rebellious  subjects.t 

Notwithstanding  her  repose  from  War,  the  internal 
condition  of  France  at  this  period  was  utterly  miserable. 
The  King  relapsed  more  frequently  than  ever  into  imbe- 
cility ;  and  while  the  accesses  of  phrensy  were  protracted 
during  a  continuance  of  several  months,  his  intervals  of 
self-possession  rarely  extended  beyond  three  days.  No 
authorized  Government  existed  during  the  suspension 
of  his  personal  functions.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
indeed,  seized  the  chief  administration  ;  a  rapacious  Oli- 
garchy pillaged  the  national  coffers;  Poverty,  Famine, 
and  Contagionf  contributed  to  swell  the  amount  of 
wretchedness ;  and  Superstition  ascribed  all  these  real 
calamities,  together  with  the  mysterious  voices  and  the 
fighting  legions  of  stars  which  it  imagined  in  the  air,§  to 
a  Divine  Judgment,  which  was  heavily  visiting  France, 
because  she  had  withdrawn  obedience  from  the  Holy 
See.  The  siege  of  Benedict  XIII.  in  Avignon  was  de- 
clared to  have  been  most  sacrilegious,  and  the  ven- 
geance of  Heaven  was  believed  to  have  followed  upon 
an  enterprise,  directed  to  terminate  the  unseemly  Schism 
which  had  so  long  falsified  the  assertion  of  unity  in 
the  Church  over  which  the  Pope  affected  supremacy. 

On  the  deposition  of  Richard  1 1.  by  the  Earl  of  Derby, 
afterwards  Henry  IV.,  amicable  relations  were  still  con- 
tinued with  England  ;  and  Henry,  on  agreeing  to  send 
back  the  widowed  Queen,  and  to  return  her  jewels,  re- 
newed the  Truce  provisionally ;  at  the  same  time  avow- 
ing warm  gratitude  for  the  friendly  reception  which  had 
been  afforded  to  him,  during  his  exile,  by  the  Court  of 
France.  In  the  open  rivalry  for  power  which  soon 
afterwards  ensued  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and 
of  Orleans,  the  King  of  England  embraced  the  party  of 
the  former  ;  and  on  espousing  the  widowed  Duchess  of 
Bretagne,  he  gave  his  full  aid  and  consent  to  a  negotia- 
tion which  transferred  the  tutelage  of  her  son  and  of 
his  dominions  to  the  hands  of  Burgundy. 

et  qtSil  n'y  avoit  qu'a  fouvrir  et  a  faire  deux  portes  aux  deux 
bovls,  afin  que  chucun  entrAt  de  ton  coste  pour  otter  tout  tujet  d» 
contestation  de  prfsseance.  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xiii.  c.  1. 

*  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  114. 

f  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xv.  c.  11,  12,  15,  xvi.  15—18.  The  order- 
ing of  the  Royal  nuptials  and  of  the  preceding  Conferences  are 
also  described  by  Froissart,  torn.  ii.  c.  216.  and  by  Juvenal  des 
Ursins,  p.  118.  &c. 

J  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xix.  c.  2. 

§  Juvenal  des  Ursins  speaks  of  these  and  many  other  prodigies. 
In  Langtiedoc,  a  star  of  large  dimensions  was  pursued,  for  about 
half  an  hour,  by  five  smaller  stars,  which  endeavoured  to  provoke  it 
to  combat.  Cries  were  heard  at  the  same  time  in  the  heavens,  and 
in  the  end  a  man,  apparently  of  copper  and  armed  with  a  lance,  and 
hurling  fire,  struck  the  great  star,  when  the  whole  vision  disappeared. 
Before  the  Battle  of  Nicopolis  strange  voices  and  a  clashing  of 
harness  were  heard  in  some  parts  of  Guienne.  p.  1 14. 


The  Duke  of  Orleans,  irritated  by  this  large  increase  Annals  of 
of  power  accruing  to  his  competitor,  lost  no  opportunity      France, 
of  manifesting  his  spleen  against  the  King  of  England  ; 
and   Monstrelet   has    preserved   a    correspondence  in 
which  Louis  proposes  a  combat  to  Henry  with  a  hundred 
Knights  and   Esquires  on  each  side.     The  antagonists 
were  to  pledge  themselves  not  to  employ  any  incantations 
forbidden  by  the  Church  ;  their  arms  were  to  be  lance, 
battle-axe,   sword,  and  dagger ;  and  they  were  to  for-  H  L? 
swear  all   undue   advantage  which  might   be  obtained  ienged  by  " 
by  any  "  bodkins,  hooks,  bearded  darts,  poisoned  hooks,  the  Duke 
or  razors."*     Henry  expressed  surprise  at  the  cartel,  of  Orleans, 
first,  because  it  involved  a  breach  of  the  National  Truce,      A-  D- 
and  secondly,  because  it  violated  a  solemn  private  cove-      1402. 
nant  of  brotherhood  and  alliance  formerly  sworn  between  AuSust< 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  himself,  f  which  covenant  he 
now  therefore  renounced,  throwing  aside  henceforward 
all  love  and  affection.     Although   he  declined  the   pro- 
posed challenge  with  one  hundred  Knights  as  unfitting 
the  dignity  of  a  Sovereign   Prince,  he  intimated   that 
whenever  he  should  cross  to  his  continental  dominions, 
"  should  it  please  God,  our  Lady,  and  my  Lord   St. 
George,"  the  Duke  of  Orleans  would  find  him  ready  for 
a  personal  combat,   to  prevent  any  greater  effusion  of 
Christian  blood. 

Two  letters  which  succeeded  were  marked  by  little  Their  an- 
courtesy.  Henry  had  objected  to  an  informality  of  ad-  ST  corre* 
dress  in  the  first  communication  ;  to  which  charge  the  8P°nueace< 
Duke  of  Orleans  replied,  that  although  he  had  not  writ- 
ten to  his  adversary  as  King  of  England,  he  had  never- 
theless addressed  him  by  the  name  which  he  had  received 
at  the  font,  and  by  which  he  had  been  always  called  during 
the  lifetime  of  his  Parents.  He  then  more  than  insi- 
nuated that  Henry  had  been  guilty  of  murdering  the 
predecessor  whom  he  had  treasonably  dethroned.  The 
King  of  England's  answer  might  be  conformable  to  the 
usages  of  Chivalry;  but  it  sounds  roughly  in  modern 
ears,  especially  when  we  call  to  mind  that  it  proceeded 
from  a  Throne.  "  When  you  return  thanks  to  those  of 
your  family  for  having  felt  more  pity  than  we  have  done  , 
for  our  King  and  Sovereign  Liege  Lord,  we  reply,  that 
by  the  honour  of  God,  of  our  Lady,  and  of  my  Lord 
St.  George,  when  you  say  so  you  lie  falsely  and  wickedly. 
We  tell  you  that  you  lie  and  will  falsely  lie  every  time 
you  assert  it."  The  Chronicler  continues  to  inform  us, 
that  notwithstanding  this  angry  correspondence,  the 
King  of  England  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  never  per- 
sonally met,  and  the  quarrel  remained  as  before.  The 
bravado,  however,  was  imitated  by  the  Count  de  St.  Pfll, 
who  had  married  a  half-sister  of  Richard  II.,  and  whose 
menaces  Henry,  as  it  may  be  imagined,  held  very 
cheaply.^ 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  cultivated  popularity ;  and  by  Death  of 
openly  declaring  himself  Protector  of  the  inferior  Orders,  Philippe 
especially  in  Paris,  he  obtained  in  that  Capital  a  power-  I  . 

I  I  I  1      QlinV\SM"t        11-  )  i  i  s  •!  i        1  /  \  11  /  .*     «i  f  *  n  i*     li  i  o     /-\nr  »i     slfit-vt  iusk     /I/AH  t  I  II  I  I  *>/l  ~*  • 

A.  p. 


fill  support  which  long  after  his  own  demise  continued 
to  adhere  to  his  successor.  Philippe  le  Hardi  died  in  his 
sixty-third  year,  in  his  Castle  at  Hall,  to  which  he  had 
repaired  in  order  to  establish  his  second  son  Antoine  in 


*  Vol.  i.  c.  9.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  151,  briefly  notices  the 
correspondence,  which,  he  says,  occasioned  great  discontent  to  Henry. 
Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxii.  c.  8. 

t  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xix.  c.  3. 

J  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  10.  Waleran,  Count  de  St.  P61,  had  mar- 
ried a  daughter  of  the  Countess  of  Kent  ;  a  lady  who  had  before 
been  wedded  to  the  Earl  of  Salisbury,  and  who  bore  Richard  II.  to 
her  third  husband  the  Black  Prince. 
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the  Duchy  of  Brabant.  No  Prince  of  his  times  possessed 
more  rich  or  more  extensive  domains  ;  yet  so  lavish  had 
been  his  prodigality,  so  boundless  his  expenditure,  that 
his  very  plate  was  pawned  to  meet  the  necessary  charges 
of  his  burial ;  and  in  order  to  avoid  liability  to  the 
debts  of  her  late  husband,  his  widowed  Duchess  was 
obliged  to  renounce  her  claim  to  his  movables,  by  the 
customary  form  in  such  cases ;  that  of  placing  her 
girdle,  her  keys,  and  her  purse  on  the  coffin,  and  de- 
manding a  registry  of  her  act  by  a  Notary  who  was 
present  for  the  purpose.* 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  disembarrassed  from  a  political 
opponent  before  whom  he  had  always  been  compelled 
to  recede,  lost  not  a  moment  in  seizing  the  full  power 
of  Royalty;  and  issued  Ordinances  appropriating  to  him- 
self certain  Fiefs  of  the  Crown,  and  levying  an  exorbitant 
subsidy  for  the  provision  of  War  against  England,  which 
found  its  way  into  his  own  private  coders.  He  united 
his  interests  also  closely  with  those  of  the  Queen,  in  a 
manner  which,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
given  rise  to  any  contemporary  imputation  of  illicit  com- 
merce, has  been  so  treated  by  later  Historians.!  But 
the  eldest  son  and  successor  of  the  deceased  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy bore  a  name,  Sans-peur,  which  his  actions  appeal- 
fully  to  have  verified  ;  he  inherited  his  Father's  animo- 
sity against  the  House  of  Orleans;  and  he  was  not  back- 
ward in  manifesting  a  determined  spirit  of  opposition. 
Having  forbidden  his  vassals  in  Flanders  and  Artois 
from  contributing  to  the  impost  which  Orleans  was 
seeking  to  exact,  he  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  eight 
hundred  men  at  arms,  and  leaving  his  brother-in-law,  the 
Bishop  of  Liege,  to  follow  him  with  six  thousand  more, 
he  boldly  advanced  with  the  intention  of  taking  his  seat 
in  the  Council  at  Paris.  On  his  approach,  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  and  the  Queen  retired  to  Melun,  whither  they 
endeavoured  to  convey  the  Dauphin  also,  a  child  of  nine 
years  old.  Burgundy  arrived  in  time  to  intercept  the 
route  of  the  young  Prince,  to  whom  his  daughter  Mar- 
garet was  already  betrothed,  J  and  thus  remained  undis- 
puted custos  of  the  persons  of  the  King  and  of  the  Heir 
apparent,  and  master  of  the  Capital,  in  which  he  was 
received  with  marks  of  distinguished  honour.  § 

The  condition  of  the  rival  parties  at  this  time  is  well 
displayed  in  the  devices  adopted  by  their  retainers.  The 
followers  of  Burgundy  bore  on  their  pennons  the  Flemish 
words  Hie  Houd,  (I  have  possession,)  those  of  Orleans 
the  humbler  motto,  Je  l'envie.\\  After  numerous  mutual 
outrages,  in  which,  as  usual,  the  People  suffered  while 
contributing  to  forward  the  ambition  of  their  Chiefs,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  arrayed  his  forces  on  the  Bridge  of 
Charenton,  and  openly  demanded  battle.  Neither  Pride 
nor  indeed  Policy  allowed  Burgundy  to  decline  the 
summons.  Having  once  assumed  arms,  his  safety 
prompted  their  retention,  and  to  have  dismissed  his 
troops  would  have  been  to  encounter  certain  captivity, 
perhaps  even  death,  from  the  hand  whose  chastisement 
he  had  provoked.  But  the  mediation  of  the  other 
Princes  of  the  Blood  succeeded  in  preventing  hostilities; 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  18. 

f  M.  de  Sismondi  has  noticed  the  improbability  of  this  scandal. 
Hitt.  des  Franfai*,  torn.  xii.  p.  218. 

J  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  161. 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  25. 

||  Id.  Ibid.  These  devices,  as  we  learn  from  Mr.  Johnes's  note, 
are  given  differently  by  Fontus  Heuterus.  {Her.  Burg.  lib.  iii.)  The 
Orleanners,  according  to  that  writer,  blazoned  a  white  pennon  with 
the  motto  Jacio  aleam.  The  Burgundians  retorted  by  Accipio  con- 
ditioneni,  on  a  purple  ground,  Both  accounts  may  be  true. 


A.  D. 

1407. 


and  the  Dukes  of  Berri  and  of  Bourbon,  and  the  Kings   Annals  of 
of  Sicily  and  of  Navarre,  prevailed  upon  the  rivals  to      France 
enter  into  Conferences  at  Vincennes  which  terminated  in 
a  nominal  reconciliation.    Each  leader  fortified  his  Hfltel 
in  Paris,  as  if  it  had  been  the   Citadel  of  a  besieged 
town  ;  and  whenever  they  met  in  Council,  it  was  with  a 
spirit  of  mistrust  and   defiance  which   sufficiently  be- 
tokened how  short  must  be  their  seeming  amity. 

During  this  struggle  the  unhappy   King  had   been 
altogether  neglected  ;  and  his  state  is  described,  by  con-  conditioner 
temporary  Writers,  in  terms  which  excite  pity  and  in-  the  King. 
dignation.    After  a  period  of  many  months'  duration,  in 
which  no  attempt  was  made  to  rouse  him  from  the  un- 
consciousness into  which  he  had  sunk,  some  masqued 
attendants   were  directed  to    employ   gentle   force  by 
night,  to  compel  him  to  ordinary  acts  of  personal  clean- 
liness, from  the  total   omission  of  which  his  health  was 
beginning  to  decline.* 

The  mutual  jealousy  of  the  rival  Princes  found  nume- 
rous opportunities  for  display,  and  there  was  scarcely  an 
assembly  of  the   Council    undisturbed  by   their   bitter 
words   and   angry  disputes.     In  the  beginning  of  the 
Winter  of  1407  it  seemed,  however,  as  if  more  friendly 
relations  were  established.     The  Duke  of  Orleans,  on 
his  recovery  from  a  severe  illness,  attended  Mass  toge-  Apparent 
ther  with  his  Cousin,  received  the  Eucharist  in  his  com-  amity  of 
pany,  and  entertained  him  with  a  magnificent  banquet.  t^e  P'm  cc** 
No  instance  is  recorded  by  History  of  greater  faithless- 
ness than  that  which  must  have  been  lurking  in    the 
heart  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  he  thus  shared  in 
acts  of  devotion  and  of  festivity  with  the  viclim  whom 
he  had  destined  to  slaughter.  t 

On  the  evening  after  the  banquet  which  we  have  just  Nov.  23 
mentioned,   the   Duke   of  Orleans  was    summoned  at 
about  eight  o'clock  from  the  H6tel  of  the  Queen  whom 
he  was  visiting  on   her  recovery  from  child-birth,  by  a 
message  purporting  to  require  his  immediate  attendance 
on  the  King,  on  pressing  business.     The   Duke  with  a 
small   retinue,    some   torch-bearers   on    foot  and   two 
esquires  mounted  on  one  horse,   immediately  rode  to- 
wards the  Palace.     Scarcely,  however,  had   he  reached 
the  Porte  Barbette  when  a  body  of  armed  men   rushed  Assassma- 
upon   him  with   shouts  of  "  a  mort,  a  mort,"  and  the  ;l01i 
blow  of  a  battle-axe  severed  one  of  his  hands  from  the  0rieans 
wrist.     On  his  declaring  his  name  and  quality,  he  was 
answered  that  he   was   the  person  sought  for,  and   a 
second  stroke  dashed  him  from  his  mule  and  split  his 
skull   upon   the   pavement.      One   of  his  pages,  who 
attempted  to  defend  his  master,  was  massacred  upon  the 
corpse  ;  and  the  assassins  having  fired  some  neighbour- 
ing houses  in  order  that  the  confusion  might  assist  their 
retreat,  galloped  off  at  full  speed.  J 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  attended  at  the  Funeral,  as 
one  of  the  Pall-bearers,  "  uttering  groans  and  shedding 
tears  ;"§  and  common  suspicion  appears  at  first  to  have 
attributed  the  assassination  to  the  revenge  of  a  Knight 
of  Picardy  whom  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had  injured  in 

*  Rel.  de  St.  Denis,  liv.  xxv.  c.  16.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  177. 
The  account  given  by  the  latter  is  most  piteous. 

f  Juvenal  dee  Ursins,  p.  189. 

J  They  were  eighteen  in  number  ;  their  leader  was  a  Norman 
Knight,  Raoul  d'Oquetonville,  a  retainer  of  the  House  of  Bur- 
gundy, who  had  vowed  revenge  against  the  Duke  of  Orleans  on 
account  of  dismissal  by  him  from  a  lucrative  office.  Monstrelet, 
vol.  i.  c.  36.  A  very  minute  examination  of  all  the  particulars 
attending  this  foul  murder,  may  be  found  in  a  Paper  by  M.  Bonamy 
in  the  M£m.  de  fAcad.  des  Inscriptions,  torn.  xxi.  p.  515. 

6  Id.  Ibid.     Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxvii.  c.  23. 
2c  2 
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his  nuptial  honour.*  But  when  the  Provost  of  Paris, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  exert  all  diligence  for  the 
discovery  of  the  murderers,  requested  permission  to 
search  the  Hotels  of  the  chief  Nobles,  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  exhibited  marks  of  confusion,  and  taking  *he 
other  Princes  of  the  Blood  aside,  avowed  that, "  yielding 
to  the  temptation  of  the  Devil,  he  had  perpetrated  the 
crime."  The  Princes  were  so  much  astonished  and 
grieved  at  this  confession  that  they  were  scarcely  able 
to  make  him  any  reply,  but  what  they  did  say  was  re- 
proving him  bitterly  for  having  committed  so  base  an 
act  against  his  Cousin  German. f 

On  the  following  morning,  when  Burgundy  repaired 
to  the  Council  chamber  as  usual,  he  found  the  doors 
closed,  and  he  was  warned  by  the  Duke  of  Berri  that  his 
presence  in  it  would  be  displeasing  to  all  the  other 
•who  retires  Members.  Without  a  moment's  delay  he  sprang  on 
to  Flanders,  horseback,  and  having  gained  the  Castle  of  Bapaume,  in 
which  he  permitted  himself  but  a  short  repose,  he 
escaped  arrest  by  hurrying  onwards  to  Lille  in  Flanders. 
It  speaks  but  ill  for  the  moral  feelings  of  these  times 
when  we  add,  that  a  murder  so  foul  and  treacherous 
excited  but  little  horror.  Orleans,  in  many  points,  dis- 
played a  brilliant  exterior,  and  possessed  some  qualities 
which,  in  a  Prince,  contribute  to  the  attainment  of  popu- 
larity. He  excelled  in  the  exercises  of  the  ring  and  of 
the  tilt- yard,  he  had  grace  of  manners  and  a  ready  flow 
of  words;  but  his  pride,  his  rapacity,  and  his  licentious- 
ness had  disgusted  the  Citizens  of  Paris  ;  and  when  his 
assassination  was  discussed,  it  seldom  called  out  any 
further  remark  than  an  expression  of  satisfaction  that 
"  the  knotted  stick  was  at  length  planed  !"  J 

The  widowed  Duchess,  Valentinia,  who  was  tenderly 
attached  to  her  deceased  Lord,  notwithstanding  his  in- 
fidelities, hastened  to  Paris,  and  throwing  herself  at  the 
King's  feet  demanded  justice.  He  raised  her  with  an 
assurance  that  he  esteemed  the  outrage  as  if  it  had  been 
committed  against  himself,  but  the  event  showed  that 
he  was  powerless  to  afford  redress.  After  a  short  stay  in 
Flanders,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  assembling  a  consider- 
able force,  returned  to  France  in  order  to  justify  the 
course  which  he  had  pursued.  Over  the  door  of  his 
lodging  at  Amiens  he  painted  two  lances,  one  with  a 
blunted  head,  the  other  sharp-pointed ;  which  those  of 
his  train  interpreted  to  be  symbolical  of  his  preparation 
for  either  Peace  or  War.§  Jean  Petit,  Professor  of 
Theology  in  the  University  of  Paris,  was  engaged  to 
plead  his  Cause  before  the  Royal  Council ;  where  that 
Divine,  the  most  celebrated  Orator  of  his  time,  delivered 
a  singular  and  elaborate  oration  in  defence  of  the 
murder,  which  he  vindicated  syllo<jistically  and  with 
many  citations  from  Scripture.))  The  second  part  of 

*  Sir  Anbert  de  Canny.  Jean  Count  of  Dunois,  the  renowned 
Bastard  of  Orleans,  was  the  issue  of  this  adulterous  intercourse  ; 
concerning  which  Brantome  reports  a  curious,  although  perhaps 
not  a  very  authentic  anecdote,  torn.  iii.  p.  54.  Ed.  1787. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  36. 

I  Le  bdlon  noueuxest  enfinrabott.  Monstrelet,  ibid.  M.  de  Sis- 
mondi  refers  these  words  to  devices  borne  by  the  two  Dukes  iu  some 
recent  Court  Fetes:  that  of  Orleans  was  a  knotted  stick,  (un  baton 
nnueujr,j  that  of  Burgundy  a  plane,  (un  rabot.) 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  38. 

||  The  speech  is  given  at  full  length  by  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  39. 
Bayle  has  a  very  full  notice  of  Petit,  whom  he  stigmatizes  as  une 
cmc  venalc  et  vendue  a  I'iniquite.  The  Plaidoyer  was  answered  or>» 
the  8th  of  September  in  the  following  year  by  Serissy,  Abbot  of  St. 
Fiacre,  whom  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  selected  as  her  advocate,  and 
whose  Speech  may  be  found  in  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  44.  vol.  ii.  c.  1 
It  is  arranged  similarly  to  that  which  he  opposed. 


Return  :/f 
the  Duke 
of  Bur- 
gundy. 


Plaidoyer  of 

Jean  Petit. 

A.  D. 

1407. 
March  8. 


his  Discourse  contained  an  attack  upon  the  deceased  Annals  of 
Prince,  whom  Petit  charged  with  treasonable  designs  France, 
upon  the  Crown,  and  with  having  practised  Witchcraft 
and  Sorcery  to  destroy  the  persons  of  the  King  and  his 
children.  The  chief  instrument  in  this  magical  agency 
was  said  to  be  an  Apostate  Monk,  who,  on  a  mountain 
near  the  Tower  of  Mont  Jay,  at  Laigny-sur-Marne, 
raised  two  Devils  "  in  the  shape  of  two  men  clothed  in 
brownish-green,  one  of  whom  was  called  Hermias  and 
the  other  Estramain."  The  instructions  delivered  by 
these  Fiends  occasioned  the  disaster  at  the  Masquerade ; 
from  which  the  King  escaped  only  ''through  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  and  by  the  aid  of  those  most  excellent 
ladies  the  Duchesses  of  Berri  and  of  Burgundy." 

On  the   third  day  after  this  Harangue,  the  Duke  of  The  Duka 
Burgundy  received  a  letter  of  pardon  under  the  King's  of  Bur- 
own  hand  and  seal ;  the  Queen  retired  to  Melun,  and  Bu."dv  re' 
Jean  sans-pcur  was  left  without  a  rival   in  power.     IfdorT^*"" 
he  could  have  remained  in  Paris  it  is  probable  that  he 
would  have  long  supported   the   ascendency  which   he 
had  won  thus  rapidly  ;  but  the  troubled  state  of  the  Ne-  and  returns 
therlands  demanded  his  presence,  and  his  enemies  were  to  Flanders, 
ready  at  hand  to  profit  by  his  departure. 

The  ferocious  combat  of  Hasbain  which  terminated       A.  D. 
this  expedition,  and  in  which  twenty-four  thousand  men       1408. 
of  Liege*  are  said  to  have  perished  on  the  Field,  restored  Sept.  23. 
the  Bishop  of  that  See,  thence  deservedly  known  as  Jean  **attl8.0^ 
sans-pitie,  to  his  disputed  Episcopal  rights ;  and  increased     *"  al"' 
the  terror  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  inspired.     The  ^j^ 
Duchess  of  Orleans,   on    receiving  intelligence  of  this  esg  0fQr." 
great  triumph   of  her  enemy,   despaired  of  revenging  leans, 
the  wrongs  of  her  deceased  Lord  and  died  of  chagrin  ;t  Nov-  24- 
but  although  Burgundy,  on  his  return  to   Paris,  was  Burgundy 
hailed  with  enthusiasm   by  the  Bourgeois,  he  no  longer  returns  to 
retained  mastery  of  the  Royal  person.     The  Queen  had  Paris> 
succeeded  in   carrying  off  Charles  to  Tours  ;  and  his 
name  was  as  a  tower  of  strength  to  whichever  party 
happened  to  control  him  at  the  moment. 

A  negotiation  was,  therefore,  promptly  commenced,  P«ace  of 
for  each  party  felt  that  the  other  possessed  strength  Chartre8» 
wanting  to  itself;  and  after  precautions  sufficiently  nw-  A'  D' 
infesting  the  distrust  cherished  on  both  sides,  an  inter- 
view was  arranged  at  Chartres  on  a  scaffolding  erected 
in  the  Cathedral.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  by  his 
spokesman,  there  regretted  that  he  had  incurred  the 
King's  displeasure  by  the  action  committed  on  the  per- 
son of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  which  he  assured  Charles 
was  clone  for  the  good  of  himself  and  of  his  Kingdom. 
The  Princes  of  the  Blood  joined  in  requesting  the  King 
to  withdraw  hia  indignation  ;  and  Charles  pronounced, 
as  he  had  been  tutored,  "  Fair  Cousin,  we  grant  your 
request,  and  pardon  you  fully  for  what  you  have  done." 
The  two  elder  sons  of  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans  were  then 
brought  forward  from  behind  the  throne,  where  they  had 
been  "  weeping  much ;"  and  having  renounced  their  feud 
in  obedience  to  the  King's  wish,  they  touched  the  Evange- 
lists, and  swore  to  entertain  friendship  with  their  Father's 
murderer.  When  the  Assembly  dispersed,  the  King  re- 
turned to  Paris,  and  "  many  were  much  rejoiced  that 
matters  had  gone  off  so  well  ;  but  others  were  dis- 
pleased, and  murmured,  saying,  that  henceforward  it 

*  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  196.  Not  above  seventy  or  eighty  B«ir- 
gundians  were  killed. 

f  Id.  p.  197.  On  her  death-bed  she  spoke  of  the  Bastard  Count 
of  Dunois,  of  whom  she  was  very  fond,  qtiil  luy  avail  este  emb/e, 
et  qu"\l  n'y  avail  a  peine  des  enfant  qiii  futt  it  bien  tait/e  de  Meager 
la  mart  de  ton  pCre  qu'il  ettoit. 


1409. 
March  9 
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would  lie  no  great  offence  to  kill  a  Prince  of  the  Blood, 
since  those  who  had  done  so  were  so  easily  acquitted, 
without  making  any  reparation,  or  even  begging  par- 
don."* 

The  Peace  of  Chartres  (which  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy's sister  not  inaptly  termed  La  Paix  fourree-\) 
was  succeeded  by  a  long  and  brilliant  course  of  festivity 
in  Paris  ;  for  notwithstanding  the  frequent  recurrence 
of  malady  in  the  King,  the  poverty  of  the  finances,  the 
wretchedness  of  the  People,  and  the  dissensions  among 
the  Nobles,  no  European  Court  was  ever  more  occu- 
pied in  pleasure,  or  exhibited  more  profuse  luxury  than 
that  of  Charles  VI.  The  magnificence  displayed  in  one 
of  these  revels,  a  banquet  given  by  Jean  de  Montagu,  a 
public  officer  whom  Burgundy  considered  to  be  op- 
posed to  his  interests,  no  doubt  accelerated  his  fall ;  and 
the  cupidity  of  the  Duke  was  excited  by  the  rich  confis- 
cation which  he  anticipated  from  the  destruction  of 
so  wealthy  an  enemy.  Montagu,  as  Financial  Minis- 
ter to  Charles  V.,  had  the  real  happiness  of  amassing 
unbounded  treasure,  without,  at  the  same  time,  encoun- 
tering unpopularity  ;  and  under  his  successor,  he  filled 
the  important  post  of  Grand  Master  of  the  Royal  house- 
hold. But  the  intimate  confidence  which  had  been  re- 
posed in  him  by  the  late  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  some 
secret  alliances  by  which  he  had  become  connected  with 
the  Blood  Royal,  were  sufficient  causes  for  the  excite- 
ment of  jealousy  in  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Scarcely 
a  fortnigh4.  had  elapsed  from  the  banquet  at  which  the 
Court  had  been  entertained  with  greater  sumptuousness 
and  with  more  costly  services  of  plate  than  any  other 
Board  in  the  Kingdom  could  exhibit,  when  Montagu 
was  arrested,  dragged  to  the  Chatelet,  examined  by  some 
packed  Commissioners  whom  Burgundy  had  appointed 
for  the  occasion,  barbarously  tortured,  adjudged  guilty 
of  participation  in  the  pretended  treasonable  designs  and 
the  sorcery  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  beheaded 
with  cruel  and  indecent  haste,  and  ignominiously  gib- 
beted at  Montfai^on.J  The  manifest  injustice  of  this 
sentence  might  have  excited  murmurs  if  the  produce  of 
its  spoil  had  not  been  ample  both  to  satisfy  the  avarice 
of  the  chief  accuser,  and  also  to  enable  him  to  purchase 
silence  from  others  ;  and  when  the  King  recovered  a 
short  ability  to  preside  in  Council,  so  great  was  the  mis- 
trust of  his  own  recollection  occasioned  by  his  piteous 
disease,  that  he  was  easily  persuaded  to  approve  the  sa- 
crifice of  a  faithful  servant,  whom  he  had  regarded  with 
peculiar  affection,  and  whose  fate  had  at  first  excited  in 
him  unfeigned  regret  and  astonishmeut.§ 

It  was  scarcely  possible,  however,  that  the  giddy 
height  of  power  attained  by  Burgundy  should  be  re- 
garded without  jealousy  by  the  Princes  whom  his  over- 


*  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  c.  5.  The  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxviii.  c.  17. 
speaks  of  great  and  universal  joy.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  198. 

f  Et  avoit  un  tres-bon  Fol  en  sq  compagnie,  qu'on  disoit  estrt  Fol- 
sage,  lequel  tantost  alloit  acheter  tine  Paix  d'Egtise  et  fa  Jit  fourrer, 
et  disoit  que  c'estoit  une  Paix  fourree.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  ibid. 

J  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  c.  13  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxix.  c.  7.  Ju- 
venal des  Ursins,  p.  201. 

§  The  remembrance  of  Jean  de  Montagu  many  years  afterwards 
awakened  lively  interest  in  Francis  I.  On  visiting  the  Abbey  of 
Marcoussi,  which  Montagu  had  founded,  the  King  expressed  re- 


King,  struck  by  its  truth,  swore  that  from  that  moment  he  never 
would  ratify  a  capital  sentence  passed  by  a  Commission.  Pasquier, 
referred  to  by  Villaret,  torn,  vii,  p.  44. 


whelming  superiority  deprived  of  their  due  share  in 
Government;  and  a  Confederacy  was  accordingly  signed 
at  Gien  in  the  Spring  of  1410,  by  which  the  subscribers 
pledged  themselves,  in  unequivocal  language,  "to  main- 
tain the  King  in  his  Royal  Majesty  and  freedom,  and 
to  chase  abroad  all  who  might  undertake  opposition." 
Each  Noble  who  agreed  to  this  union  engaged  to  pro- 
vide a  fixed  number  of  troops  for  its  furtherance,  and 
the  entire  force  so  gathered  was  to  amount  to  ten  thou- 
sand men.  The  chief  parties  who  entered  into  this 
League  were  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  the  Duke  of  Bre- 
tagne,  the  young  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Counts  of 
Alen9on,  of  Clermont,*  and  of  Armagnac.  The  last  is 
a  name  of  great  prominence  in  our  future  narrative. 

Charles,  Duke  of  Orleans,  although  only  in  his  nine- 
teenth year,  had  recently  become  a  widower  by  the 
death  of  Isabelle,  daughter  of  the  King,  and  relict  of 
Richard  II.  of  England.f  No  more  illustrious  alliance 
could  offer  itself  to  the  young  Prince  than  that  which 
he  concluded  by  receiving  the  hand  of  Bonne,  daughter 
of  Bernard,  Count  of  Armagnac.  The  Count  traced 
himself  to  the  stem  of  Clovis,  and  by  marriage  with  a 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  he  was  connected  with 
the  existing  as  well  as  with  the- more  ancient  dynasty. 
His  possessions  were  extensive,  his  vassals  numerous, 
his  castles  strongly  situated.  Maturity  of  age,  personal 
bravery,  sound  and  active  intellect,  and  great  mili- 
tary experience,  fitted  him  for  command  :  and  to  these 
qualities  he  added  others  less  calculated  to  excite  esteem, 
but  not  less  useful  for  the  acquirement  of  political  supe- 
riority in  seasons  of  turbulence.  He  was  severe  even 
to  cruelty,  remorseless,  unscrupulous,  and  implacable.! 
The  Orleans'  party  acknowledged  him  as  their  leader, 
and  in  the  sanguinary  struggle  which  was  about  to  en- 
sue, the  white  scarf  and  the  upright  or  St.  George's 
Cross  of  Armagnac  became  the  badge  invariably  opposed 
to  the  red  scarf  and  oblique  or  St.  Andrew's  Cross  of 
Burgundy.§ 

Neither  faction,  however,  was  as  yet  sufficiently  strong 
to  proceed  to  open  hostilities;  and  the  intervention  of  a 
third  party,  for  a  time,  prevented  Civil  War.  A  Council 
was  established,  from  which  all  the  leaders  on  either 
side  were  excluded  ;  and  by  a  Treaty  signed  at  the  Pa- 
lace of  Bicetre,||  each  of  the  Princes  agreed  to  withdraw 
to  his  own  Government.  The  Duke  of  Orleans  first 
violated  this  pacification,  by  seizing  the  Sieur  de  Croy, 
Cliamberlain  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  while  employed 
by  his  Master  on  an  especial  mission.  Disregarding  all 
applications  for  the  release  of  this  messenger,  Orleans, 
under  the  pretext  of  obtaining  evidence  respecting  his 
late  Father's  murder,  exposed  him  repeatedly  to  tor- 
ture ;^[  and  in  the  name  of  his  whole  family,  he  ad- 
dressed a  vehement  Memorial  to  the  King,  renewing  his 
demands  for  the  punishment  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 

*  Jean,  Count  of  Clermont,  succeeded  in  this  year  to  the  Duke- 
dom of  Bourbon,  by  the  death  of  his  father  Louis,  on  the  19th  of 
August, 

t  She  died  in  child-birth  of  a  daughter.  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii. 
c.  11. 

J  Villaret,  torn.  vii.  p.  19. 

§  Mezeray,  Abr£ge  Chron.  torn.  iii.  p.  1 78. 

||  Bicetre  or  Vicetre,  because  originally  built  by  a  Bishop  of 
Winchester  in  1290,  was  a  Palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bour- 
bon. A  full  account  of  it  is  given  by  Godefroy,  Annotations  tur 
I'Hist.  de  Charles  71.  658. 

«([  The  Sieur  de  Croy  was  afterwards  exchanged  for  the  children 
of  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  been  surprised  iu  the  Castle  of 
Mouchus.  Monstrelet,  vol.  i.  c.  38.  ii.  c.  1 1. 
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History,  gundy.*  Formal  letters  of  defiance,  teeming  with  in- 
vective, were  afterwards  interchanged  between  the  Dukes,t 
each  of  whom  actively  prepared  for  combat. 

The  Court  was  at  Melun,  and  the  command  of  Paris 
had  been  intrusted  to  Waleran,  Count  of  St.  Pol,  one  of 
the  most  devoted  partisans  of  the  House  of  Burgundy. 
In  order  to  augment  his  immediate  influence,  this  short- 
sighted and  ambitious  Noble  courted  the  very  lowest 
populace,  and  established  a  degrading  intercourse  with  a 
ferocious  band  which  afforded  ready  instruments  for 
The  Duke  deeds  however  criminal.  A  few  wealthy  Bourgeois  fami- 
of  Burgim-  ]jeSj  which  monopolized  the  slaughter-houses  of  Paris, 
wtMlf8116  f°rmed  a  powerful  Corporation;  and  by  admitting  the 
Butchers  of  sons  °f  tne  Butcher  LegoixJ  to  his  intimate  familiarity, 
Paris.  St.  P6"l  obtained  the  command  of  five  hundred  deter- 

mined ruffians  accustomed  to  blood,  to  whom  he  distri- 
buted arms  and  committed  the  guarrl  of  the  Capital. 
The  first  act  of  these  rabble-Princes  was  to  banish 
a  large  number  of  the  more  respectable  Citizens  on  pain 
of  death.  "  To  say  the  truth,"  observes  Monstrelet, 
unconsciously  enunciating  a  principle  applicable  to  all 
similar  occasions,  "  it  had  now  become  dangerous  for 
the  well-born,  of  whatever  party  they  might  be,  to  dwell 
in  Paris,  for  the  common  people  had  great  sway  in  its 
government." 

While  the  Butchers  thus  overawed  the  Capital,  the 
Armagnacs  inflicted  great  cruelties  in  the  Provinces ; 
and  the  feeble  King,  being  at  length  compelled  to  re- 
nounce his  neutrality,  proclaimed  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
a  Rebel,  obtained  a  Bull  of  Excommunication  against  his 
Party,  and  invited  Burgundy  to  assist  in  the  support  of 
the  Crown.  The  Duke  eagerly  profited  by  the  sum- 
mons, and  mustering  a  large  and  well-appointed  army 
of  Flemings,  exceeding  in  all  sixty  thousand  men,  he  in 
the  first  instance  stormed  the  town  of  Ham,  and  put 
its  wretched  inhabitants  to  the  sword. §  Satisfied  with 
this  achievement,  sated  with  booty,  and  shrinking  from 
toil,  the  Flemings,  at  the  close  of  the  siege,  pleaded  that 
their  term  of  service  had  expired ;  and  in  »pite  of  the 
remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  their  Commander,  who 
but  isaban.  asked  but  eight  days  more  in  addition  to  the  forty  dur- 
doned  by  ing.  which  they  had  followed  his  standard,  they  broke  up 
by  night,  and  having  fired  their  quarters,  retreated  upon 
their  own  frontier.|| 

The  possession  of  the  Capital,  however,  was  an  object 
of  far  higher  importance  to  the  Armagnacs  than  the 
pursuit  of  Burgundy,  and  spreading  terror  as  they  ad- 
vanced, they  occupied  St.  Denis  and  St.  Cloud.  Lust, 
pillage,  treachery,  and  murder  raged  alike,  both  within 
and  without  the  walls.  The  suburban  districts  were 
desolated  by  the  Gascon  soldiery,  proverbially  more 
destitute,  and,  therefore,  more  rapacious  than  others  ; 
and  the  Butchers  avenged  the  complaints  of  the  fugitive 
Peasantry  by  imagining  an  Armagnac  in  every  neigh- 
bouring inhabitant  whose  chateau  appeared  to  promise 
a  booty  sufficient  to  remunerate  the  trouble  attending 
its  destruction.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  since  the 

*  The  Memorial  is  given  at  length  by  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  c.  27. 
See  also  Ret.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxi.  c.  6.  Juvenal  dee  Ursins,  p. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  c.  28,  29.  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxi.  c.  7. 
The  Legoix  were  owners  of  the  abattoir  of  St.  Genevieve 
Other  similar  Worthies  were  Thibert  and  St.  Yon;  Caboche,  who 
flayed  beasts  in  the  market  of  the  Hotel  Dieu;  and  Jean  de  Troves 
a  surgeon,  who  was  spokesman  of  the  Party 

§  Rtl.  de  St.  D*n.  liv.  xxxi.  c.  12. 

||  Id.  Ibid.  c.  14.    Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  226. 
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late  Peace  had  forborne  from  espousing  either  faction,   Annals  of 
was  thus  exposed  to  popular  hatred;  and  his  magnificent 
Palace,  the  Bic6tre,   in  adorning  which    he  had  spent 
many  years  of  his  life,  and   the  greater  part  of  his  re- 
venues, was  burned  and  plundered.* 

The  alliance  of  England  was  coveted  and  privately 
solicited  by  each  party ;  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as 
its  purchase,  tendered  the  hand  of  one  of  his  daughters 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.f     Henry  IV.  was  reluctant  to 
pledge  himself  definitively ;  yet  in  the  hope  of  weak- 
ening France  by  fomenting  her  domestic  quarrels,  he  Oct.  23. 
despatched  twelve  hundred  lances  and  a  small  corps  Burgundy 
of  arbalestriers,  more  to  observe  than  to  assist  the  Bur-  reinforced 
gundians.     The  Duke,  strengthened  by  this  reinforce-  fro™  ^ng- 
ment,  hurried  on  by  a  forced  march  to  Paris,  which  en"ersParis. 
he  entered  unopposed  by  any  of  the  numerous  bands 
employed  in  its   investment.     It  was,  indeed,  the  po- 
licy of  tire  Armagnacs  to   permit   the  increase  of  the 
number  of  mouths  within  the  City,  the  reduction  of  which 
they  confidently  expected  to  achieve  by  the  pxessure  of 
Famine.J 

But  the  activity  of  the   Burgundians  defeated   this  Nov.  9. 
hope.     Repeated  skirmishes,  and  a  severe   disaster  atrlheAr- 
St.  :Cloud,  in  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  overpowered  magn«c8 
and  killed  more  than  twelve  hundred  Armagnacs,  in  the  re   ea  ' 
sight  of  their  main  army  uselessly  arrayed  on  the  opposite 
bank  of  the,   Seine, §  determined   the  Duke  of  Orleans 
upon  a  speedy  retreat ;  and   he  employed  the  Winter  in 
negotiation    with    England.      The    bribe    which    the 
Princes  offered  to  that  Power  was  far  richer  than  the 
one  which  Burgundy  had  proposed  ;  and  when  Henry  anj  form 
IV.  had  secured  a  promise  of  the  restitution  of  Aqui-  an  alliance 
taine,  being  wholly  indifferent  to  the  quarrel,  and  care-  witn  Eng- 
ful  only  to  sell   himself  to   the  best  purchaser,   he  no 
longer  hesitated  in  dissolving  the  Treaty  which  he  hud      ,AJ  ."->' 
commenced  with  the  opposite  party,  and  in  engaging  to  ,.        '^' 
succour  the  Armagnacs  with  a  thousand  meu  ut  anus 
and  three  thousand  cross-bow  men. || 

This  proposed  dismemberment  of  the  Monarchy  was 
fully  revealed  to  Burgundy  by  the  interception  of  his 
enemy's  despatches  ;  and  very  general  indignation  was 
excited  by  its  disclosure.  Great  severity  had  been  ex- 
ercised by  him  since  his  re-entrance  of  Paris ;  and  many 
of  the  wretched  Armagnac  prisoners,  even  if  they  escaped 
the  scaffold,  to  which  for  the  most  part  those  of  highest 
rank  among  them  were  destined,  perished  in  their  dun- 
geons through  cold,  hunger,  and  penury.  Their  dead  Burgundy'e 
bodies  were  thrown  unburied  into  the  City  ditches,  severity  ia 
since,  being  excommunicated,  they  were  not  entitled  to  1Jar18- 
Funeral  Rites.  Even  Monstrelet,  zealous  as  he  is  in 
the  Burgundian  cause,  is  shocked  by  this  posthumous 
vengeance  ;  and  he  tells  us  that  "  it  seemed  to  many 
discreet  men,  as  well  Noble  as  of  the  Church,  that  it 
was  a  great  scandal  thus  to  treat  those  who  were  Chris- 
tians, and  who  acknowledged  the  law  of  Jesus."^[ 

The  King  during  the  restlessness  by  which  lie  was  ci,ariesvi, 
perpetually  agitated,  even  in    his  intervals  of  recovery,  besieges 
declared  that   he  would  march   in  person  against  the  Bourges. 
Rebels;  and  a  very  formidable  army  was  levied  for  the  ^uue  11* 
reduction  of  Bourges,  the  City  in  which  his  chief  enemies 


*  Juveual  des  Ursms,  p.  230. 

t  Monstrelet,  vol.  ii.  c.  35. 
+  Ret.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxi.  c.  13 
§  Id.  Ibid.  c.  20.     Juvenal  deb  Ursins,  p.  233. 
||  Rymer,  viii.  738. 
^  Vol.  i.  c.  40. 
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History,  \vereconcentrated.*  In  a  few  weeks,  however,  after  the 
commencement  of  the  siege,  want  of  supplies,  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  pestilential  marshes,  and  gross  inattention  to 
those  precautions  upon  which  the  health  of  a  Camp  mainly 
depends,  had  introduced  a  contagious  disorder  among 
the  Royal  soldiery,  and  the  mortality  was  so  great  as 
to  proclaim  the  necessity  of  accommodation.  The 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Chartres  were  adopted  as  the  basis 
of  negotiation ;  and  after  a  few  short  Conferences  this 
new  Peace,  extorted  by  necessity,  was  signed  at  Auxerre, 
whither  the  King  had  retreated.  The  Dauphin  per- 
sonally ratified  the  Convention  with  his  venerable  Uncle 
the  Duke  of  Berri,  and  Monstrelet  notices  a  touching 
occurrence  in  their  concluding  interview.  "  After  the 
Treaty  had  been  read  and  agreed  upon,  each  kissed  the 
other ;  but  when  the  Duke  of  Berry  kissed  his  nephew 
the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  tears  ran  down  his  cheeks. "t 

The  English  were  naturally  much  dissatified  at  this 
unexpected  reconciliation,  which  deprived  them  of  their 
cherished  hopes  in  Aquitaine ;  and  great  marks  of  dis- 
content were  exhibited  by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Com- 
mander of  the  auxiliary  force,  six  thousand  men,  j  which 
was  marching  to  the  relief  of  Bourges.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  many  influential  Nobles  whose  countenance 
might  have  rendered  the  presence  of  the  invaders  most 
dangerous.  The  Count  of  Armagnac  himself  preferred 
a  foreign  ruler  to  the  caprice  of  a  deranged  King  and 
of  an  infuriated  rabble  ;§  and  the  late  Constable,  Charles 
d'Albret,  declined  to  serve  a  Government  which  had  de- 
prived him  of  his  exalted  offices. ||  But  for  the  oppor- 
tune death  of  Henry  IV.,  which  prevented  immediate 
hostilities,  the  Treaty  of  Auxerre  might  have  produced  no 
other  result  than  a  change  in  the  seat  of  War. 

Before  the  demise  of  the  King  of  England,  the  States- 
General  had  been  summoned  in  Paris.  The  King  pre- 
sided ;  but  after  four  ineffective  Sittings,  in  which  the 
Speeches  of  the  Deputies  were  in  truth  so  many  Sermons 
Feb.  9.  framed  on  texts  of  Scripture,  the  Assembly  was  dismissed 
without  proceeding  to  business.^  The  dilapidation  of  the 
finances  excited  the  most  lively  apprehensions ;  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  published  an  Ordinance  in  which  he 
suspended  from  their  functions  all  the  Magistrates  in  the 
Capital  who  had  any  share  in  the  administration  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  Duke,  indeed,  had  long  perceived  that 
the  Dauphin,  notwithstanding  the  close  tie  of  matri- 
monial connection,  was  wavering  in  his  attachment ; 
and  that  his  confidence  was  chiefly  bestowed  upon  re- 
tainers in  the  Armagnac  interests.  Strong  suspicion 
had  been  awakened  in  him  also  of  the  fidelity  of  Pierre 
des  Essarts,  the  Provost  of  Paris,  who  had  been  intrusted 
with  important  secrets  which  he  was  credibly  believed 
to  have  betrayed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans.  The  name  of 
Des  Essarts  stood  first  in  the' list  of  those  officers  whom 
the  recent  Ordinance  had  proscribed,  and  fearing  the  pro- 
gress of  the  threatened  inquiry,  he  consulted  his  safety  by 

*  The  Duke  of  Berri  established  a  Mint  at  Bourges,  greatly  to 
the  indignation  of  the  King.  The  coinage  wa»  in  all  respects  si- 
milar to  that  nationally  current.  Monstrelet,  vol.  iii.  c.  6. 

f  Vol.  iii.  c.  11.-  During  these  Conferences,  "the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  of  Burgundy  rode  out  together  both  on  the  same 
horse." 

J  Id.  Ibid. 

\  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxiii.  c.  8.. 

||  When  D'Albret,  after  much  hesitation,  united  himself  with  the 
Armagnaes,  his  office  of  Constable  was  given  to  the  Count  of  St. 
Pol.  In  the  course  of  the  subsequent  intricate  political  changes, 
D'Albret  was  restored.  Monstrelet,  vol.  iii.  c.  23. 

^f  Rel,  de  St.  Den.  liv,  xxxiii.  c.  13.   Juvenal  deallrsins,  p.  '248. 


flight.     But  he  had  left  many  partisans  in  the  Capital,  Annals  of 
and  great,    indeed,  was  the  surprise  and  alarm  of  the     France- 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  had  pursued  the  fugitive  and 
confidently  expected  his  capture,  when  he  learned  that 
he  had  been  admitted  by  night  to  the  Bastile,  through 
an  order  given  by  the  Dauphin,  and  that  he  was  pre- 
paring to  defend  it  with  a  garrison  devoted  to  his  service.* 
On    this    announcement,    Burgundy   unscrupulously 
resorted  to  the  dangerous  machinery  of  popular  insur-  - 

rection.     The  Butchers  were  still  at  his  command  ;  and  tion  of  the 
twenty  thousand  armed  Bourgeois.displaying  the  Stand-  B"4^1* 
ard  of  the  Commune,  and  led  by  two  Gentlemen  of  the  AP"129 
Duke's  household,  surrounded  the  Bastile,  and  prepared 
to  attack  it  by  regular  military  approaches.! 

Des  Essarts,  terrified  by  their  menaces,  surrendered 
to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  was  conducted  by  him 
in  safety  to  the  Chatelet.j:  The  mob  then  demanded  a 
parley  with  the  Dauphin,  who,  having  appeared  at  a 
window  of  his  Palace,  listened  to  a  declamatory  harangue 
from  Jean  de  Troyes,  the  ungrateful  burden  of  which 
was  an  enumeration  of  the  evil  counsellors  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded,  and  the  habits  of  debauchery  in  which 
he  indulged.  At  its  conclusion,  the  Palace  doors  were 
forced,  several  of  the  Dauphin's  attendants  were  seized, 
and  would  probably  have  been  massacred  on  the  spot 
but  for  the  intervention  of  the  Burgundians,  who  con- 
ducted them,  although  not  without  some  bloodshed,  to 
their  Master's  Hotel. §  During  several  following  days 
the  Dauphin  was  exposed  alternately  to  similar  insolent 
remonstrances  from  the  Cabochiens,  (as  the  Butchers 
now  called  themselves,  from  one  of  their  before-men- 
tioned leaders,)  or  to  graver  but  perhaps  more  weari- 
some homilies  from  the  Sorbonne,  which  learned  Body 
deputed  Preachers  to  awaken  the  Prince  to  a  sense 
of  his  iniquities.||  The  insurgent  Rabble  affected  to 
distinguish  themselves  by  white  hoods  ;  badges  which 
we  have  already  noticed  as  adopted  by  the  Ghenters  in 
their  struggle  for  Liberty  thirty  years  before,  and  which 
were  now  worn  by  the  Dukes  of  Aquitaine,  of  Berri,  and 
of  Burgundy,  and  at  length  by  the  King  himself,^[  in 
common  with  the  lowest  fleshers  in  the  slaughter-houses. 
An  unsuccessful  attempt  at  escape  increased  the 
mortification  of  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine,  and  he  was  yet 
further  outraged  by  the  public  execution  of  some  of 
his  most  confidential  servants.  The  assurance  of  per- 
sonal security,  which  even  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  Execution 
given  to  Des  Essarts,  was  unavailing  to  save  him  from  °*  ^erre 
an  ignominious  death;**  and  the  privacy  of  the  Royal  es  ssarta> 
apartments  was  viohted  by  a  forcible  intrusion  of  the  The  Dau 
Police.  It  may  be  feared  that  the  Palace  of  the  Dau-  phin  iu- 
phin  was  too  frequently  the  resort  of  the  licentious  o 
both  sexes  with  whom  a  dissolute  Capital  abounds,  and 
that  the  Prince  was  too  little  affected  by  the  scenes  of 
blood  which  he  had  witnessed.  The  Governor  of  Paris, 
Helyon  de  Jacqueville,  on  one  occasion,  when  going 
his  rounds,  interrupted  a  revel  in  which  the  Duke  of 
Aquitaine  and  his  companions  were  engaged :  fierce 
words  and  haughty  menaces  were  interchanged  ;  and  a 
remonstrance  addressed  to  the  Prince,  which  some  of  his 
attendants  considered  as  most  unbecoming,  led  to  per- 

*  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxiii.  c.  1. 

f  Id.  Ibid,     Juvenal  des  Ursius,  p.  250. 

I  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxiii.  c.  3.     Juvenal  des-Ursins,  p.  250. 
§  Rel.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxiii.  c.  2. 

;|  id.  ibid. 

II  Monstrelet,  vol.  iii.  c..  1*. 
**  Id.  Ibid.  c.  10. 
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History,  sonal  violence.  The  Dauphin,  roused  to  fury  at  the 
insult  which  he  had  endured,  drew  his  poniard  upon 
Jacqueville  ;  and  a  shirt  of  mail,  which  turned  aside  three 
strokes  of  the  dagger,  was  the  only  obstacle  which  pre- 
vented the  Heir  apparent  to  the  Crown  from  assassin- 
ating the  Chief  Magistrate  of  his  Capital  in  a  midnight 
brawl. 

These  events  completed  the  alienation  of  the  fickle 
Dauphin  from  his  Father-in-law,  and  he  treated  secretly 
with  the  Princes,  who  notwithstanding  their  pacific  lan- 
guage had  assembled  a  powerful  force  at  Verneuil. 
The  most  respectable  portion  of  the  Bourgeois  of  the 
Capital,  disgusted  by  the  unseemly  insults  which  had 
been  offered  to  the  Royal  Family,*  and  by  the  ferocious 
outrages  of  the  Butchers,  had  withdrawn  from  their  base 
companionship;  and  by  their  aid,  a  speedy  Revolution 
was  effected.  The  Princes  were  invited  to  repair  to 
Court ;  a  Treaty,  which  had  been  adjusted  at  Pontoise, 
and  which  did  little  more  than  repeat  the  conditions  of 
the  Peace  of  Anxerre,  was  solemnly  proclaimed ;  and 
notwithstanding  the  amnesty  which  it  breathed,  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  foreseeing  the  probable  consequences 
of  reaction,  discreetly  withdrew  from  danger  and  once 
more  escaped  to  Flanders. 

The  King  during  an  interval  of  sanity  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  following  year,  sought  a  remedy  for 
his  diseased  restlessness  by  personally  commanding  an 
army  directed  against  the  rebellious  Duke.  His  march 
was  arrested  for  a  few  days  before  Soissons;  but  in  the 
end  that  town  was  stormed  and  pillaged  with  merci- 
less cruelty,  and  with  the  execution  (as  was  too  com- 
mon an  occurrence  in  these  miserable  Civil  conflicts)  of 
several  prisoners  of  distinction  after  the  fury  of  action 
had  subsided. t  The  Royal  arms  were  every  where 
successful,  and  when  Arras  was  invested,  it  seemed  as 
if  the  humiliation  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  must  be 
complete.  But  the  King  relapsed  into  his  malady 
while  under  its  walls ;  the  camp  was  unhealthy ;  and 
the  Nobles  were  disunited.  As  a  Cousin  of  the  reigning 
Monarch,  and  as  Father-in-law  of  the  Heir  apparent  to 
the  throne,  Burgundy,  whatever  might  be  his  reverses  in 
the  Field,  always  maintained  strong  influence  in  the 
Cabinet ;  and  he  succeeded  in  negotiating  a  Peace,  by 
which,  in  return  for  a  simple  declaration  of  regret  for  the 
past,  and  a  promise  of  submission  for  the  future,  all 
the  territory  which  he  had  lost  was  restored  to  his 
possession.  Some  discontent  was  expressed,  not  only 
in  the  Royal  army  but  among  the  chief  inhabitants  of 
the  Capital,  at  this  most  unexpected  close  of  so  victo- 
A>  Dt  rious  a  campaign. J 

1415.  Meantime  the  Truce  with  England,  which  expired  at 
the  beginning  of  the  year  1415,  was  prolonged  for  three 
months  in  order  to  give  time  for  further  negotiation.  The 
French  were  willing  to  cement  Peace  by  bestowing  the 

*  Ret.  de  St.  Den.  liv.  xxxiii.  c.  10.  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  256. 
states  that  Jacqueville  et  set  soudoyers,  qui  estoient  orgueilleux  et 
hautaines,  used  des  plusieurs  paroles  trop  ftircs  et  vrgueitleuse* 
contre  un  lei  Seigneur. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  c.  5.    Juvenal  des  Ursiiis,  p.  278. 

J  Monstrelst,  vol.  iv.  c.  10,  1 1.  «  When  the  Parisians,  after  re- 
ceiving intelligence  of  the  Peace,  remonstrated  with  the  Duke  of 
Berri  their  Governor,  he  dismissed  them  with  the  following  conclu- 
sive answer  :  '  This  matter  does  not  any  way  touch  you,  nor  does 
it  become  you  to  interfere  between  our  Lord  the  King  and  us 
who  are  of  his  blood  and  lineage ;  for  we  may  quarrel  one  with 
another  whenever  it  shall  please  us  so  to  do,  and  we  may  also  make 
Peace  according  to  our  will.'  The  Parisians,  on  hearing  this 
answer,  returned  home  without  further  reply." 
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hand  of  their  Princess  Catherine  on  the  King  of  Eng-  Annals  of 
land  with  a  portion  of  eight  hundred  thousand  crowns,     Franco, 
and  the  restitution  of  Aquitaine  as  it  had  been  possessed 
by   the  Black   Prince.     But    Henry  V.  demanded  far 
more  ample  concessions ;  he  refused  to  listen  to  any  con- 
ditions short  of  those  which  had  been  comprised  in  the 
Treaty  of  Bretigny,*  and  he  required  the  discharge  of  a 
great  arrear,  sixteen  hundred  thousand  crowns,  still  due 
for  the  ransom  of  King  Jean.  Henry  was  in  the  vigour  of  jx- 
manhood,  newly  possessed  of  power,  brave,  enterprising,  Henry  V. 
and  ambitious.     The  recent   unquiet  state  of  England 
made  it  politic  to  find  employment  for  spirits  which 
might  else  renew  Civil  trouble  ;  and  the  still-continued 
distractions  of  France  gave  reasonable  hope  of  conquest. 
While  his  Ambassadors,  therefore,  were  entertained  with 
shows  and  tournamentsf  in  Paris,  he  was  actively  pre- 
paring at  home  the  materials  of  real  warfare. 

Alter  having  suppressed  a  Conspiracy  which  detained  He  invades 
him   for  some  days  when  on  the  very  eve  of  embarka-  France, 
tion,  Henry  V.  quitted  the  shores  of  England  and  entered  ^US-  22. 
the  mouth  of  the  Seine  with  a  fleet  of  sixteen  hundred 
vessels   conveying  twenty  four   thousand   Archers    and 
six  thousand  Men  at  arms.    Harfleur,  which  he  first  in-  Capture  of 
vested,  an  important  mercantile  town  on  the  right  bank  Harfleur 
of  the  river,  defended  itself  vigorously  for  about  five  weeks. 
But  the  Dauphin,  who  had  promised  relief  to  the  garrison, 
was  unable  to  fulfil  his  engagement,  and  after  their  gates 
had  been  demolished  and  their  walls  undermined,  they 
were  compelled  to  surrender.     The  English,   however, 
had  suffered  greatly  during  the  short  siege ;  they  were 
straitened  for  provisions ;  more  than  two  thousand  men 
had  fallen  victims  to  a  dysentery  produced  by  too  copious 
indulgence  in  the  tempting  fruits  to  which  they  were 
unaccustomed,  and  which  the  season  furnished  in  abun- 
dance ;  and  the  usual  casualities  of  War  had  contributed 
to  diminish  their  numbers.     But  a  return  to  England 
after  the  single  conquest  of  Harfleur  would  have  dis- 
appointed  the    great    expectation   which    Henry's   ar- 
mament had   raised.     The  young   King  was  strongly 
impressed   with   a  feeling  that  his    honour   demanded 
further  achievements,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to 
penetrate  to  Calais,  and  after  wintering  in  that  town^  on 
his  own  territory,  to  pursue  his  design  of  conquest  early  Henry 
in  the  following  Spring.  This  preliminary  operation  was  marches  for 
dangerous,  for  he  had  to  march  seventy  leagues  through  Calais. 
a  hostile  Country,  and  observed  by  a  superior  army. 

Having  tarried  about  fifteen  days  in  Harfleur,  where  Hisdiffi- 
he  offered  a  solemn  thanksgiving  for  his  success,  walking  culties. 
barelegged  and  barefooted  to  the  Parochial  Church  of 
St.  Martni,|  Henry  commenced  his  bold  and  hazard- 
ous movement.  The  ford  of  the  Somme  at  Blanchetache, 
which  had  assisted  Edward  III.  in  nearly  similar  diffi- 
culty, was  too  strongly  guarded  to  be  forced  ;  Pont  de 
Re"my  also  was  occupied  by  the  enemy;  but  between 
Betencourt  and  Vayenne,  near  St.  Quenlin,  he  effected  a 
passage  of  the  river  at  a  spot  which  had  been  neglected. 
On  the  night  of  the  24th  of  October  the  head-quarters 
of  the  English  were  fixed  in  the  little  village  of  Maison- 
celles,  about  three  bowshots  from  the  plain  of  Azincourt, 
before  which  the  Constable  d'Albret  had  pitched  his 
Camp.  The  Duke  of  Aquitaine  had  been  peremptorily 
forbidden  by  the  King  from  taking  the  field ;  and  a 

*  The  Bishop  of  Norwich  was  the  chief  Diplomatist,  and  Juve- 
nal des  Ursins  remarks  of  his  demands,  La  proposition  fut  moult 
notable,  et  monslra  bien  FEvetqve  qv'itettoit  Clerc.  p.  281. 

\  Id.  Ibid.  c.  18. 

J  Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  c,  29. 
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History,  similar  prohibition  had  been  sent  by  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy to  his  only  son  the  Count  de  Charolois.  Neverthe- 
less, we  are  assured,  that  the  French  were  full  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  strong  ;*  a  prodigious  exaggera- 
tion even  if  we  include  the  vast  train  of  useless  followers 
who,  during  those  times,  hung  upon  the  movements  and 
encumbered  the  operations  of  an  army.  Their  fighting 
men  may  perhaps  be  calculated  to  have  a  little  exceeded  a 
third  of  the  number  above  stated ;  and  to  have  been 
more  than  three  times  as  many  as  the  English,  half  of 
whose  original  force  had  perished  before  Harfleur  and 
in  the  subseqnent  march. 

Positions  of  After  a  smart  skirmish  with  a  reinforcement  which 
<he  two  jn  j0ining  the  Constable  had  fallen  in  with  the  Eng- 
lish outposts,  the  night  was  passed  by  each  host  in 
preparation  for  the  approaching  combat.  A  cold  and 
heavy  rain  dispirited  the  soldiers  on  both  sides,  and 
it  was  remarked  as  an  evil  omen  in  the  French  camp, 
that  scarcely  any  of  their  horses  neighed  during  the 
many  hours  of  darkness.t  The  English,  fatigued  by 
long  marches,  scantily  provisioned,  and  badly  quar- 
tered, awaited  the  morrow  in  silence,  fully  resolved 
to  sell  their  lives  dearly,  but  looking  forward  to 
almost  certain  death.  Most  of  them  were  employed 
in  acts  of  Devotion,  in  confession  or  in  receiving  the 
Eucharist. 

Array  of  The  causes  of  the  event  at  Azincourt  are  not  so 
'rencn.  easjiy  intelligible  as  those  which  occasioned  the  similar 
terminations  at  Crecy  and  at  Poitiers,  although  they  are 
generally  resolved  into  the  presumption  of  the  French. 
But  the  French,  in  truth,  appear  to  have  been  much  less 
confident  in  their  superiority  of  numbers  on  the  last 
occasion  than  on  either  of  those  which  preceded  ;  and  it 
is  probable,  in  consequence,  that  they  exercised  greater 
precaution.  The  chief  defect  in  their  generalship  seems  to 
have  been  in  the  choice  of  ground,  which  lay  for  the  most 
part  among  fresh-sown  ploughed  fields  in  a  clayey  soil, 
inclosed  by  copses  ;  and  which  therefore  presented  two 
considerable  obstacles  to  the  free  manoeuvring  of  the 
numerous  heavy-armed  cavalry  which  formed  their  prin 
cipal  strength.  Their  army,  as  usual,  was  distributed 
into  three  grand  divisions.  The  Constable  himself  com- 
manded the  van,  gallantly  supported  by  the  Dukes  of 
Orleans  and  of  Bourbon,  the  Mare"chal  Boucicaut,  and 
many  other  of  the  chief  Nobility ;  he  was  followed  by 
about  eight  thousand  helmets,  four  thousand  archers, 
and  fifteen  hundred  cross-bowmen ;  on  his  right  were 
eight  hundred  men  at  arms,  on  his  left  nearly  twice  that 
number,  destined  to  attack  the  English  flanks.  The  main 
battalion,  equally  strong  with  the  van,  was  placed  under 
the  orders  of  the  Dukes  of  Bar  and  of  Alei^on  ;  and  both 
these  were  supported  by  a  powerful  reserve.  "  When 
they  were  all  drawn  up,  it  was  a  grand  sight  to  view, 
and  they  were  on  a  hasty  survey  estimated  to  be  more 
than  six  times  the  number  of  English.  Some,  how- 


*  Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  c.  30.  M.  de  Sismondi  writes  with  greater 
probability,  au  mains  cinquante  mille  hommes.  xii.  461. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  c.  30.  states  that  the  French  had  "  but 
little  music  to  cheer  their  spirits,"  whereas  "  the  English  during 
the  whole  night  played  on  their  trumpets  and  various  other  instru- 
ments, insomuch  that  the  whole  neighbourhood  resounded  with 
their  music."  The  silence  described  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  xvi.  483. 
is  far  more  striking,  and  appears  to  be  established  by  the  authority 
of  one  present,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Turner,  Hist,  of  England  during 
the  Middle  Agei,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.  Neither  Titus  Livius  nor  Thomas 
de  Llmham  give  particulars  of  the  manner  in  which  the  two  hosts 
spent  the  night  preceding  the  Battle. 

VOL.  Till. 


ever,  the  wisest  of  them,  had  their  fears  and  dreaded   Annals  of 
the  event  of  an  open  battle."*  France. 

Either  this  diffidence,  or  a  want  of  combination  among  >"~^'~~' 
the  leaders,  prevented  the  French,  notwithstanding  their 
overwhelming  numerical  advantage,  from  commencing      ,  '  ' £ 
the  attack.     It  was  ten  in  the  morning,  and  they  still 
sate  under  their  banners  taking  refreshment,  when  the      A.  D 
English,  surprised  at  their  inactivity,  dislodged  from      1493' 
Maisoncelles.      Sir    Thomas    Erpingham,    a   Knight  Of  the 
grown  grey  with  age  and  honour,  marshalled  the  line,  English 
arraying  the  archers  in  front,  the  men  at  arms  behind, 
two  wings  similarly  constituted,   and  the  horses  with 
the  baggage,  in  the  rear.     Two  hundred  archers  also 
had  been  despatched  with  orders  to  make  a  secret  circuit, 
by  which  without  being  perceived  they  might  post  them- 
selves near  the  van  of  the  French,  to  act  as  opportunity 
offered. 

When  Sir  Thomas  Erpingham  saw  that  all  was  arrayed  Battle  of 
to  his  satisfaction  and  had  ridden  along  the  ranks,  he  Azincourt- 
threw  up  his  truncheon,  crying  out,  "  NestrocqueJ'-\  and 
dismounted  as  the  King  and  the  others  had  done.     At 
that  signal,  the  English  line,  to  the  very  great  astonish- 
ment of  the  French,  set  up  a  loud  shout,  and  advanced 
with  repeated  huzzas,  occasionally  stopping  to  recover 
breath.     Meantime,   a   cloud   of  arrows,    shot   to   the 
utmost  possible  height  by  the  archers.J  disordered  the 
French  van  ;  and  although  they  stooped  to  prevent  being 
hit  upon  their  vizors,  numbers  were  killed  or  severely 
wounded  by  the  English  bowmen.     Those  troops  were 
accoutred  for  light  service ;  being  for  the  most  part 
without  defensive  armour,  dressed  only  in  jackets,  with 
their  hair  loose,  and  hatchets  or  swords  hanging  to  their 
girdles  ;  some  indeed  were  entirely  bareheaded,  and  their 
chief  reliance  against  a  charge  of  cavalry  was  placed  in 
a  stoccade  of    sharpened  stakes,    one  of    which  each 
man  carried  and  planted  before  him  in  the  ground  when 
he  plied  his  bow.     As  they  closed,   the   French,  dis- 
tressed by  their  previous   volley,   gave  way ;  many  of 
them   had  already  fallen,  and  the  wing  of  eight   hun- 
dred men  at  arms  was  reduced  to  seven  score  before  it 
could  come  into  action.     The  wounded  horses,  rendered 
unmanageable   by   pain,  increased  the  confusion ;  and 
that  portion  of  the  van  which  was  not  trampled  down 
became  panick-stricken  and  fled.     The  archers  pressed 
the  advantage  which  they  had  gained,   and  throwing 
down  their  bows,  fought  lustily  with  swords,  hatchets, 
mallets,  and  bill-hooks,   slaying  all  before  them.     An- 
toine,  Duke  of  Brabant,  (brother  of  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy,) who  had  but  recently  arrived  in   the   camp, 
attempted  a  gallant  charge  between  the  wreck  of  the  van 
and  the  second  division ;  but  he  was  instantly  over- 
thrown and  killed  with  the  whole  of  his  company.     The 
main  battalion,  disordered  by  the  rout  of  the  van,  was 
attacked  and  driven  back  by  impetuosity  similar  to  that 
which  had  defeated  the  more  advanced  line,  arid  the  re- 
serve, terrified  by  the  fall  of  its  comrades,  abandoned 
the  field  and  fled. 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  c.  31. 

•j-  Jetta  en  haulte  un  baston  qu'il  tenoit  en  sa  main  en  disant  net- 
trocque.  Tom.  i.  c.  147.  p.  228.  Ed.  Paris,  1595. 

J  Monstrelet  says  by  at  least  thirteen  thousand  archers.  A 
Manuscript,  of  which  Mr.  Turner  has  made  great  use  in  his  account 
of  Henry's  expedition,  (Sloane  MSS.  1776,)  reduces  the  number 
of  archers  with  whom  Henry  broke  up  from  Harfleur  to  five 
thousand,  Hist,  of  England  during  the  Middle  Ages,  vol.  ii.  p.  399  ; 
and  for  a  further  comparative  estimate  of  the  numbers  on  either 
side  engaged  at  Azincourt,  see  ibid,  note  134,  p.  415. 
2  D 
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The  Duke  of  Alencon  had  broken  valiantly  through 
the  English  line,  and  had  fought  his  way  to  the  post 
which  Henry  of  England  occupied  in  person.  Henry, 
after  hearing  three  Masses  at  daybreak,  had  ridden  on 
a  favourite  small  grey  horse  through  the  ranks,  en- 
couraging his  men  by  a  few  well-timed  allusions  to  former 
victories ;  and  then  springing  from  the  saddle  had  ad- 
vanced with  them,  afoot,  to  the  charge.  As  Alen<jon 
approached,  he  struck  down  and  wounded  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  when  the  King  rushed  forward  to  raise  and 
assist  his  Uncle,  the  French  Prince  dealt  a  furious 
blow  upon  the  Royal  helmet  which  sheared  away  part 
of  the  Crown  by  which  it  was  ornamented.  The  press 
of  enemies,  however,  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  de- 
prived him  of  all  hope,  unless  from  surrender ;  and 
while  he  was  declaring  his  name  and  rank,  and  pre- 
senting his  gauntlet  in  token  of  submission  to  Henry, 
who  had  stretched  out  his  hand  to  receive  it.  he  fell 
the  Duke  of  pierced  with  unnumbered  wounds  from  the  by-standers, 
Alenson.  apprehensive  of  danger  to  the  King.* 

Meantime,  during  the  very  heat  of  combat,  when  the 
Battle  although  manifestly  inclining  in  favour  of  the 
English  might  still  eventually  have  proved  adverse  it 
was  announced  to  the  King  that  his  rear  had  been 
attacked  and  plundered.  A  valuable  booty,  indeed,  had 
been  carried  off  from  the  baggage  by  some  men  at  arms 
and  peasants,  who  found  it  undefended ;  and  we  are 
told  of  a  precious  sword  richly  set  with  diamonds  which 
formed  part  of  Henry's  loss,  and  which  was  afterwards 
presented  by  one  of  the  marauders  to  the  Count  of 
Charolois.  The  moment  was  infinitely  dangerous  to 
the  English,  for  their  enemies,  although  scattered  over 
the  field,  might  have  rallied  at  any  new  turn  of  fortune; 
and  if  the  Battle  had  been  renewed,  it  was  little  to  be 
hoped  but  that  its  tide  must  change.  Urged  by  the 
crisis,  ignorant  of  the  precise  nature  and  force  of  the 
assailants,  and  without  other  means  of  counteracting  the 
great  peril  by  which  he  was  menaced,  Henry  ^adopted  a 
course,  for  the  justification  of  which  we  must  lay  aside 
all  remembrance  of  the  more  civilized  usages  which 
have  mitigated  the  ferocity  of  War  in  later  times,  and 
must  transfer  ourselves  altogether  to  the  semi-barbarous 
Age  to  which  the  occurrence  belongs.  The  prisoners, 
who  nearly  equalled  their  captors  in  number,  would 
nrison-  mev'tably  have  profited  by  any  confusion  which  pro- 
enTareput  rnised  deliverance;  and  to  preserve  himself  from  being 
thus  overpowered,  the  King  issued  an  order  that  they 
should  be  put  to  the  sword. 

About  six  hundred  men  at  arms  who  remained  un- 
broken in  the  French  line  attempted  a  final  charge, 
but  all  of  them  were  killed  or  taken  prisoners,  and  the 
rout  was  complete.  While  the  enemy  was  flying 
before  him  in  all  directions,  Henry,  who  was  making1 
the  circuit  of  the  plain,  asked  the  Herald  Mountjoye  to 
whom  he  adjudged  the  victory  ?  Mountjoye  answered, 
doubtless  to  the  English.  "  It  is  not  we,"  replied 
the  King,  "  who  have  made  this  great  slaughter,  but  the 
Omnipotent  God  ;  and,  as  we  believe,  for  a  punishment 
of  the  sins  of  the  French."  He  then  inquired  the  name 
of  a  Castle  which  he  saw  near  at  hand  ;  and  on  being 
informed  that  it  was  called  Azincourt,  "  Well  then,"  he 
added,  "  since  all  Battles  should  bear  the  name  of  the 
fortress  nearest  to  the  spot  upon  which  they  are  fought, 
this  Battle  shall  henceforth  bear  the  ever-durable  name 
of  Azincourt." 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  c.  32. 


to  the 
sword. 

Total  de- 
feat of  the 
Trench. 


The  English  remained  upon  the  field  till  nightfall,  Annals  of 
satisfied  with  their  great  and  unexpected  success,  and  *rancc- 
discreetly  forbearing  pursuit.  They  then  retired  to 
their  former  quarters  at  Maisoncelles ;  and  when  they 
had  quitted  their  station,  "  several  of  the  French,  half 
dead  and  wounded,  crawled  away  into  an  adjoining 
wood  or  some  villages,  as  well  as  they  could,  where 
many  expired."  Those  who  were  unable  to  attempt 
escape  were  put  to  death,  or  made  prisoners  on  the  Their  loss, 
following  morning  when  the  conquerors  returned  to  the 
Field  in  their  onward  march.  Upwards  of  ten  thousand 
French  had  perished  in  the  Battle ;  and  of  these,  the 
Chronicler  assures  us,  it  is  supposed  that  all  but  six- 
teen hundred  were  gentlemen.  Among  these  were  the 
Constable  D'Albret,  the  Duke  of  Bar  and  two  of  his 
Brothers,  and  the  Duke  of  Alencon ;  the  Duke  of  Bra- 
bant and  the  Count  of  Nevers,  brothers  to  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  all  of  them  near  relatives  to  the  King;  and 
one  hundred  and  twenty  Bannerets.*  No  reckoning 
was  made  of  the  many  corpses  removed  by  friends  for 
honourable  interment  elsewhere,  nor  of  the  wounded 
"  who  died  in  hospitals,  towns,  villages,  and  even  in  the 
adjacent  woods,  whose  number  must  have  been  very 
great."  But  the  Count  of  Charolois,  who  was  sorely 
distressed  by  the  loss  of  his  Uncles,  ordered  a  huge 
square  measuring  seventy-five  feet  in  each  front  to  be 
traced  out  on  the  Field  of  Battle.  Within  this  space 
three  trenches  twelve  feet  in  width  were  excavated,  for 
the  reception  of  five  thousand  eight  hundred  bodies,  "by 
an  account  kept ;"  and  this  Aceldama  was  afterwards 
inclosed  and  consecrated. 

About  fifteen  hundred  prisoners  were  conveyed  to  the  Henry  pro- 
English  quarters  ;f    and   some  of  the  most  illustrious  "^sigto 
leaders,  the  Dukes  of  Orleans  and  of  Bourbon,  and  the 
Marechal  Boucicaut,  were  comprised  in   that  number. 
The  loss  of  the  conquerors  was  estimated  at  sixteen  hun- 
dred men,  and  we  do  not  hear  of  any  name  of  distinc- 
tion among  them  excepting  those  of  the  Duke  of  York 
and  the  Earl  of  Suffolk.  J     Passing  over  the  scene  of 
his  victory  on  the  morning  which  followed  it,   Henry  aiujreturns 
proceeded  on  his  march  to  Calais,  whence,  after  having  to  Eng. 
refreshed  his  wasted  army,  he  sailed  triumphantly  to  land. 
Dover.     He  judged  rightly  that  he  had  achieved  enough 
on  the  Plain  of  Azincourt  to  satisfy  his  Glory. 

*  The  names  of  the  "  Princes  and  other  Lords"  slain  in  the 
Battle  occupy  between  seven  and  eight  pages  in  Johnes's  Transla- 
tion of  Monstrelet,  vol.  iv.  c.  32. 

f  Juvenal  des  Ursiim,  after  saying,  la  plutpart  des  Angloi*  lutrent 
leurt  pritomicrt,  strangely  adds,  tY  y  cut  de  prisonniert  bien  qualorze 
mille.  p.  312. 

J  La  prrte  de*  Angloi*  n'excfdoit  pas  teize  cent*  hommrt,  que 
tjutlqi*+*ns  de  leurt  historiens  reduisaient  a  vingt-htrit,  ce  gue  ne 
paroit  pat  vrmtembiaMe.  Villaret,  torn.  viL  p.  179.  It  suited 
Shakspeare  to  adopt  this  improbable  computation. 

KINO  H.  Where  is  the  number  of  our  English  dead  ? 
EXETER    Edward,  the  Duke  of  York,  the  Earl  of  Suffolk, 
Sir  Richard  Ketly,  Davy  Gam,  Esquire ; 
None  else  of  name ;  and,  of  all  other  men 
But  five  and  twenty. 

Henry  V.  act  iv.  scene  8. 

Davy  Gam  was  a  Welsh  officer  knighted  by  the  King  as  he 
lay  expiring  on  the  ground.  It  is  said  that  he  saved  Henry's  life 
during  the  Battle,  aud  that  having  been  employed  before  h  to  recon- 
noitre the  enemy,  he  reported  of  the  numbers  that  there  "  were 
enough  to  be  killed,  enough  to  be  made  prisoners,  and  enough  to 
run  away."  Honourable  mention  of  him  is  made  by  Drayton  in 
his  Battail  of  Azincourt,  and  some  particulars  of  this  gallant  "  Silu- 
rian" may  be  found  in  a  note  in  Dunster's  Edition  of  Philips's 
CW«-,booki.  1.591.  p.  64. 
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No  sooner  had  the  French  recovered  from  the  first 
consternation  occasioned  by  their  great  overthrow,  and 
learned  with  joy  that  Henry  had  quitted  their  shores, 
than,  forgetful  of  th«  National  distress,  they  returned  to 
a  contest  of  Factions.  Notwithstanding  the  death  of  his 
Uncles,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  greatly  strengthened 
by  the  defeat  at  Azincourt.  Few  of  his  own  retainers 
had  been  engaged ;  many  of  his  bitterest  opponents 
had  fallen ;  and  the  captivity  of  the  Dukes  of  Orleans 
and  of  Bourbon  deprived  the  remnant  of  the  Armagnac 
Faction  of  two  of  their  most  important  leaders.  At  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  Burgundy  at  once  there- 
fore marched  for  Paris,  and  the  Count  d'Armagnac, 
who  had  been  appointed  Constable,  was  despatched  to 
oppose  him.  Burgundy  was  unwilling  to  resort  hastily 
to  extremities ;  and  while  he  halted  at  Lagny-sur- 
Marne,  in  expectation  either  that  the  Bourgeois  would 
rise  in  his  favour,  or  that  the  Dauphin  would  invite 
him  to  the  Capital,  he  received  intelligence  of  that 
Prince's  death.  A  dysentery  met  with  little  resistance 
from  a  constitution  enfeebled  by  debauchery,  and  he 
closed  a  useless  and  unquiet  existence  after  a  few  days' 
illness. 

During  a  stay  of  six  weeks  at  Lagny,  Burgundy 
continued  to  menace  Paris,  in  which  the  new  Constable, 
detested  by  the  Citizens,  maintained  himself  solely  by 
terror.  So  secure,  however,  did  he  feel  himself  of  the 
Capital  that  he  ventured  to  be  present  at  an  attempt 
upon  Harfleur ;  whence  he  was  repulsed  with  some  loss 
and  disgrace  by  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Earl  of 
Dorset  on  land,  and  of  the  King  of  England's  brother, 
the  Duke  of  Bedford,  who  signalized  himself  by  great 
naval  prowess.  Meantime,  the  new  Dauphin  Jean, 
who  had  united  himself  with  the  Burgundians,  unex- 
pectedly died ;  and  his  sudden  decease  was  universally 
attributed  to  poison.  The  Duke  of  Berri  had  expired  at 
an  advanced  age  a  few  months  previously  ;  the  King  of 
Sicily  outlived  Prince  Je<m  but  five  and  twenty  days ; 
and  by  this  mortality  in  the  Royal  House,  the  Consta- 
ble became  sole  guardian  of  the  imbecile  King,  and  of 
his  fifth  son  Charles,  a  boy  not  yet  having  completed  his 
fourteenth  year,  who  succeeded  to  the  Dauphinship.  The 
Queen  was  the  only  personage  in  the  Court  of  whose 
rivalry  Armagnac  could  entertain  apprehension  ;  and 
some  frivolities,  or  perhaps  heavier  failures  in  her  con- 
duct, soon  furnished  a  pretext  for  the  seizure  of  her 
jewels  and  treasure,  and  for  her  own  committal,  under 
very  close  observation,  to  the  Castle  of  Tours.  The 
share  which  the  Dauphin  bore  in  this  transaction  was 
never  forgiven  by  the  vindictive  Isabelle. 

From  this  captivity  she  was  rescued  by  the  daring  of 
Burgundy,  with  whom  for  the  first  time  since  the  assassi- 
nation of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  she  now  found  it  con- 
venient to  unite  ;  and  the  two  commenced  a  secret  and 
most  unnatural  negotiation  for  the  alliance  of  England. 
Henry  V.  sagaciously  judged  that  the  moment  was 
arrived  at  which  he  might  hope  to  profit  by  his  victory 
at  Azincourt;  and  disembarking  in  Normandy  with  a 
powerful  and  well-appointed  force,  he  rapidly  mastered 
its  chief  towns.  Meantime,  in  another  Province,  the 
Civil  contest  was  raging  with  undiminished  fury ;  and 
D'Armagnac  had  exposed  the  King  in  person  to  the 
dishonour  of  failure  before  the  walls  of  Senlis.  A  pro- 
ject of  reconciliation,  discussed  at  Montereau  under  the 
sanction  of  two  Papal  Legates,  although  strongly  urged 
by  the  chief  Parisians,  was  disapproved  by  their  leader ; 
and  D'Armagnac  returned  to  the  Capital  with  a  great  in- 


crease of  unpopularity.*  The  grievous  imposts  and  the  Annals  of 
severe  punishments  w'hich  he  had  authorized  had  long 
since  generated  secret  discontent,  and  nothing  prevented 
the  outbreak  of  insurrection,  but  the  terror  of  three  thou- 
sand Gascons  who  were  quartered  in  the  City,  and  the 
vigilance  of  the  Provost,  Tannegui  du  Chatel,  a  Breton 
of  slender  fortune,  who  was  one  of  his  staunchest 
adherents. 

A  conspiracy,   however,  was  organized  in  spite   of  Paris  sur. 
this   tyrannous  control.       One   of  the   gates  of  Paris  prised  by 
was  opened  in  the  dead  of  night  to  a  small  detach-  the  B.ur' 
merit  of  Burgundians,  who  were  eagerly  seconded  by  jj-j™1  %£*' 
the    Bourgeois   as   soon   as  they   had  penetrated    into 
the  streets.    L'Isle-Adam,  their  commander,  hastened  to 
secure  the  person  of  the  King,  whom   he  paraded  on 
horseback  amid  the  crowd,  as  if  the  passive  and  scarcely 
conscious  Lunatic  had  been  a  willing  co-operator  in  the 
enterprise. f     Armagnac,  roused  by  the  tumult,  disguised 
himself  and  sought  concealment  in  the  neighbouring 
shop  of  an  artificer  ;  but  his  hiding  place  was  discovered, 
and  he  was  drag'ged  to  prison  amid  the  execrations  of 
the  populace.     Tannegui  du  Chatel  had  just  sufficient 
time  to  snatch   the  boy   Dauphin  from  his   bed,    and 
hastily  wrapping  him  in  his  coverlid,  to  carry  him  off  to 
the  Bastille,  in  which  fortress  he  was  afterwards  joined 
by  such  of  his  partisans  as  had  been  equally  fortunate 
in  their  escape, J 

In  a  few  days  afterwards,  the  streets  of  Paris  witnessed 
a  bloody  struggle  in  which  the  Burgundians  were  driven 
to   the  Bastille  after  the  loss   of  four  hundred  of  their 
party.     Tannegui  du  Chatel,  despairing  of  the  recapture 
of  the  City,  conveyed   the  Dauphin  to  Melun,  and  left  Escape  of 
the  Bastille  to  its  fate.     Its  little   garrison,  thus  aban-  the  Dau- 
doned  by  their  commander,  surrendered  on  the  promise  P  m% 
of  personal  safety ;  and  happy  might  they  esteem  them- 
selves  in  obtaining  even   those  conditions  ;   for,  on  the 
very  day  after  their  submission,  commenced  a  sanguinary 
Massacre,  to  which  it  remained  for  the   generation  im- 
mediately preceding  our  own  to  furnish  a  parallel. 

Since  the  recent  overthrow  of  the  Armagnacs,  the  Massacre* 
Butchers  who,  during  the  ascendency  of  their  enemies, 
had  been  obliged  to  quit  Paris,  had  returned  to  their 
ancient  quarters ;  and  burning  for  revenge  upon  those 
by  whom  their  banishment  had  been  occasioned,  they 
practised  numberless  artifices  in  order  to  expose  them  to 
popular  fury.  Every  night  the  tocsin  was  sounded,  and 
a  report  was  propagated  that  the  Armagnacs  were  already 
at  the  gates.  When  these  alarms  were  proved  to  be 
false,  it  was  still  confidently  affirmed  that  L'Isle-Adam 
and  his  ofh'cers,  instead  of  intending  to  bring  the  chief 
culprits  to  justice,  had  already  been  bribed  into  for- 
bearance, and  were  but  temporizing  until  an  opportunity 
should  occur  for  their  release.  On  the  morning  of  the  June 
12th  of  June,  a  band  of  the  lowest  and  most  fero- 
cious rabble  assembled  before  the  Hotel  de  Ville,  and 
having  been  stimulated  by  an  inflammatory  harangue 
from  a  pewterer  named  Lambert,  attempted  to  force 
the  doors  of  the  prison.  Before  L'Isle-Adam  could 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  c.  I/  .     . 

f  The  King's  appearance  is  told  with  very  touching  simphc 
the  Histoire    Ckronologique,  variously  attributed  to  his  S 
»,._•     /-i. i-  _  __  i_  I.:-       ;.,,.;,,.,!  Ti..i-..ii,i  T.P  "Rotivier.  printed   oy 


monter  a  cnevai  ei  te  menerent  parmy  .~  ~— -  —  - 
heure  fa  il  n'estoit  pas  bien  sensible,  et  ainsi  eurent  tout  I 
du  peuple  pour  enx. 

t  Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  c.  3. 
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History,  muster  his  little  troop,  the  throng  had  increased  to  sixty 
thousand  men,  a  motley  crowd  armed  with  mallets, 
hatchets,  and  maces.  Any  endeavour  to  suppress  their 
outrage  would  have  ensured  his  own  destruction,  and 
the  B^urgundians  were  compelled  to  retire,  and  to  leave 
the  populace  to  satiate  themselves  with  blood.  The 
Tower  of  the  Palace  soon  yielded  to  their  violence,  and 
among  the  miserable  captives  who  were  first  dragged 
into  its  Court  and  torn  in  pieces,  were  an  officer  named 
Maurignon,  the  Chancellor  Henri  de  Maule,  and  the 
Constable  D' Armagnac  himself.  Hatefully  extending 
their  blind  rage  even  to  his  lifeless  remains,  some  of 
these  Butchers  practised  their  art  upon  his  corpse  by 
cutting  a  narrow  strip  of  skin  from  the  right  shoulder 
to  the  left  side,  in  imitation  of  the  badge  of  his  Party. 

From  the  H<5tel  de  Ville  the  mob  repaired  to  the 
prisons  of  St.  Eloi  and  of  the  Chatelet.  At  the  latter, 
they  found  a  list  of  the  prisoners  in  confinement,  and 
slowly  summoning  each  by  name,  with  a  show  of  regu- 
larity, they  put  him  to  death  as  he  crossed  the  threshold 
of  his  cell.  In  this  manner  perished  the  Bishops  of 
Coutances,  of  Senlis,  of  Bayeux,  and  of  Evreux,  two 
Presidents  of  the  Parliament,  and  several  Members  of  its 
different  Chambers.  No  regard  either  to  sex  or  to  age  was 
shown  by  the  brutality  of  the  murderous  ruffians  ;  in  one 
instance  when  some  defence  was  attempted,  the  dungeons 
were  fired,  and  their  inmates  were  either  suffocated  or 
caught  upon  the  points  of  spears  as  they  leaped  from  the 
blazing  roofs.  The  dead  bodies  were  dragged  through 
the  streets  and  subjected  to  outrages  of  which  humanity 
forbids  the  transcription.  At  length,  when  the  victims 
were  exhausted,  and  not  an  Armagnac  nor  one  sus- 
pected of  bearing  that  name  remained  within  the  Capital, 
a  huge  pit  was  dug  in  the  Swine-market,  on  the  fourth 
day  after  the  commencement  of  the  Massacre,  into  which 
the  naked  corpses  were  thrown  indiscriminately,  without 
any  Funeral  service.  The  work  of  death  itself  had 
lasted  from  four  in  the  morning  till  tenon  the  following 
day,  and  the  number  of  killed,  admitted  by  their  exe- 
cutioners to  exceed  four  hundred,  was  estimated  by  their 
friends  to  amount  to  nearly  three  thousand.* 

The  Duke         It  was  not  till  a  month  after  the   completion  of  this 

of  Bur-        hideous  slaughter,  that  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  could  be 

gundy          persuaded  to  enter  Paris,  in  which   his  presence  was  so 

July  14.     '  £?rea*-ly  needed  for  the  restoration  of  tranquillity.     The 

Queen  accompanied   him.     On  their  arrival,  they  were 

welcomed  with  transports   of  enthusiastic  joy ;    carols 

were  sung  before  them  as  they  advanced,  and  the  hands 

still  red  with  the  blood  of  Armagnac  scattered  flowers 

in  abundance  from  the  windows  upon  the  carriage  of 

Isabelle.     Burgundy  himself  was  created  Governor  of 

Paris,  and  the  chief  offices  of  State  were  bestowed  upon 

his  followers.     The  King,  as  the  Chronicler  tells  us, 

"  seemed  satisfied,   and  granted  every  thing  that  was 

asked  by  those  who  had  the  government  of  him."f 

Renewal  of      But  the  thirst  for  blood  was  rather  stimulated  than 

the  Massa-  slaked  by  the  copious  draughts  which  had  been  poured 

cres.  forth.      In  the  middle  of  August  the  former  horrors 

were  renewed,  and  three  hundred  fresh  prisoners  were 

dragged  to  slaughter  by  the  insurgent  populace.     The 

Duke  of  Burgundy  foresaw  the  ultimate  loss  of  his  own 

power  unless  this  ferocious  spirit  were  repressed ;  and 

*  One  of  the  best  modern  accounts  of  this  Massacre  is  given  by 
Daru,  Hitt.  de  Bretagne,  torn.  ii.  p.  248.  Many  particulars,  far 
too  painful  for  recitation,  are  related  by  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p, 
350,  &c. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  c.  6. 


having  succeeded  in  excluding  without  the  walls  some  Anoals  of 
of  the  most  active  leaders,  under  the  pretext  of  an  ex-     France, 
pedition  against  a  band  of  Armagnacs   which  ravaged 
the  neighbourhood,  he  arrested  and  capitally  punished 
several  others   of  the  chief  massacrers  who  remained 
within  his  grasp.   The  mob,  during  their  last  rising,  had 
been  headed  by  one  Capeluche,  the  public  executioner ; 
and  the  Duke,  perhaps,  acutely  remembered  the  degra- 
dation to  which  he  had  submitted  when  compelled  to 
shake  hands  with  this  wretch  as  a  token  of  amity.     It  is  Of  Cape- 
said  that  Capeluche  was  beheaded  by  his  own  assistant ;  luche. 
and  that  perceiving  some  error  in  the  preparations,  he 
calmly  rectified  it,  and   died  almost  in  the  practice  of 
those  horrible  duties  which   he  had  perhaps  rarely  ex- 
ercised on  a  more  deserving  subject.* 

The  King  of  England,   meanwhile,   amusing  each  Capture  of 
party  by  negotiation,  had  steadily  pursued  his  scheme  of    o 
conquest.  Rouen,  after  six  months'  investment,  and  a  de- 
fence  worthy  of  a  better  fate,  surrendered  almost  at  dis-      A   D 
cretion;  and  this  loss  of  the  Capital  of  Normandyt  at     1429] 
length  seemed  to  awaken  in  the  two  native  Factions,  jan.  19. 
some  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  making  common 
cause  against  their  common  foreign  enemy.     The  Ar- 
magnacs, finding  a  new  leader  in  the  Heir  apparent, 
had  assumed  the  name  of  Daiiphinois ;   and  between 
them  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  well  as  between 
both  those  Parties  and  the  English,  a  short  suspension  Truce, 
of  arms  was  arranged   as  preliminary  to  more  definitive 
negotiation. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  as  representative  of  the  King  Mav  29. 

who  was  incapacitated  by  a  return  of  his  disorder,  held  i,ne.ec  ua 
x-i      /-  »v  ,    ft      Conleren- 

some  Conferences  with  Henry  V.  near  Meulan  ;  but  after  ceswith  the 

several  meetings,  conducted  with  a  very  rigid  and  pain-  English, 
ful  attention  to  form,  the  parties  separated  with  mutual  July  l\- 
dissatisfaction. |     The  reconciliation  between  Burgundy  RsconciUa- 
and  the  Dauphin  advanced  with  more  seeming  cordiality.   '°"dy  w"t£ 
The  Duke,  in  an  interview  at  Pouilly,  engaged  to  ac-  the  Dau- 
knowledge   the   Prince   as    the   first   personage  in   the  phin 
Realm  after  the  King ;  the  Prince  treated  the  Duke  as 
his  most  faithful  Cousin  and  Counsellor,  and  they  arran- 
ged a  scheme  of  joint  Government.  §     But  the  Dauphin 
was  surrounded  by  all  that  remained  of  the  Armagnac 
Faction  ;  men  trained  to  hatred  of  the  very  name  of 
Burgundy,  who  had  vowed  revenge  for  the  murder  of 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  whose  nearest  relatives  had 
fallen  in  the  late  Parisian  Massacres.     It  was  not  possi- 
ble that  resentment  so  deeply  rooted  could  on  a  sudden 
be  changed  into  sincere  and  cordial  amity ;  and  a  deed 
of  blood  was  meditated  by  them  which  has  seldom  been 
exceeded  in  treachery. 

The   Dauphin   Charles   was    now   approaching    his  Their  in- 
sevenleenth  year;   his  intellect  was  narrow,  his  temper  terview  at 

fickle  ;  to  what  extent  he  was  acquainted  with  the  foul    ,  J3"!1  gff 

_ .  .  ^  ,  ,,  . .     ol  Monte- 

intention  of  his  Armagnac  retainers  has  never  been  fully  rcaUi 

explained,  but  it  is  riot  easy  to  acquit  him  of  at  least  a 
criminal  knowledge  of  their  design.  Chiefly  by  the 
persuasion  of  his  Mistress  the  Lady  of  Giac,||  whom  the 
conspirators  had  found  means  to  gain  over  to  their 

*  Villaret,  torn.  vii.  p.  235. 

f  Two  hundred  and  fifteen  years  had  elapsed  since  the  conquest 
of  Normandy  from  the  English  by  Philippe-Auguste,  when  it  was 
thus  regained  by  Henry  V. 

J  Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  c.  31.     Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  364.  &c. 

$  Id.  Ibid. 

||  La  force  de  son  mauvais  destin  Fy  enlraisna  par  f  horrible 
trahiton  d'une  seconde  Dalila  ;  c'esloit  la  Dame  de  Gyac  sa  mats- 
trette.  Mezeray,  Abregt  Chron.  torn.  iii.  p.  208. 
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interests,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  reluctantly  induced 
to  hold  a  second  Conference  with  the  Dauphin.  A 
Bridge  over  the  Seine  at  Montereau  was  named  as  the 
place  of  meeting;  in  its  centre  was  fixed  a  barrier,  and 
the  approaches  on  either  side  were  so  constructed  as 
to  admit  the  entrance  of  but  few  attendants.  Some 
obscurity,  as  may  be  expected,  attaches  to  the  details  of 
the  transaction ;  but  it  seems  as  if  endeavours  had  been 
unavailingly  employed  to  excite  precaution  in  Burgundy, 
by  several  among  his  followers  in  whom  reasonable 
suspicions  had  been  awakened.  When  the  Princes  met, 
they  renewed  their  oath  of  mutual  friendship,  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  touching  the  shoulder  of  Tannegui 
du  Chatel,  who  formed  one  of  the  Dauphin's  retinue, 
employed  words  expressive  of  unlimited  confidence 
since  he  was  a  party  in  the  negotiation.  It  is  believed 
that  Chatel's  was  the  first  hand  raised  against  the  Duke 
as  he  bared  his  head  and  bent  his  knee  to  Charles. 
The  victim  was  speedily  despatched  by  the  by-standers  ; 
one  or  two  of  his  suite  who  attempted  resistance  en- 
countered a  like  fate  ;  and  the  remainder  were  surprised 
and  either  overpowered  or  dispersed  by  the  troops  of 
the  Dauphin.* 

The  news  of  this  savage  murder  was  received  with 
deep  sorrow  and  indignation  on  the  day  following,  in 
Paris,  and  the  chief  inhabitants  having  assembled  before 
their  Governor,  the  Count  de  St.  Pol,  bound  themselves 
by  oath  to  pursue  the  assassins  to  extremity.  Philippe, 
Count  of  Charolois,  the  only  son  of  Jean  Sans  Peur, 
hastened  from  Ghent  at  the  first  announcement  of  the 
assassination ;  and  devoting  himself  to  vengeance,  re- 
solved to  exclude  the  Dauphin  from  the  succession, 
and  rather  to  transfer  the  Crown  to  the  brows  of  a 
foreign  Conqueror  than  to  permit  it  to  rest  on  those  of 
his  Father's  murderer.  The  Queen  Isabelle,  who  had 
invariably  shown  enmity  against  her  son,  encouraged 
these  views,  and  a  general  Truce  for  three  months,  in 
which  the  Dauphin  and  his  party,  however,  were  omitted, 
was  signed  with  'the  English. 

The  Dauphin,  after  the  tragedy  at  Montereau,  alleged 
numerous  reasons  in  its  justification,  and  retired  to  the 
Southern  Provinces,  where  a  fresh  act  of  perfidy,  in 
which  the  evil  counsels  of  Tannegui  du  Cliatel  entan- 
gled him,  increased  the  general  abhorrence  which  his 
former  conduct  had  excited.  In  order  to  secure  the  ac- 
cession of  Bretagne  to  his  own  party,  Chatel  revived  in 
the  person  of  the  young  Count  of  Penthievre  that  an- 
cient claim  to  the  Duchy,  which,  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury before,  had  been  agitated  by  his  Grandfather, 
Charles  of  Blois.  The  Dauphin  was  persuaded  to  ex- 
ecute an  Instrument,  by  which  he  confirmed  these  pre- 
tensions ;  and  the  ambitious  youth  having  entrapped 
the  Duke  of  Bretagne  to  his  Castle  under  the  semblance 
of  hospitality,  concealed  the  place  of  his  imprisonment, 
which  he  frequently  changed,  and  circulated  a  report 
that  he  had  been  put  to  death.  His  consort,  the  Prin- 
cess Jeanne,  a  sister  of  the  Dauphin,  remained  unde- 
ceived by  this  false  assertion.  With  an  energy  which 
the  occurrence  of  similar  examples  forbids  us  to  pro- 
nounce beyond  her  sex,  that  heroic  woman  defied  every 
menace  of  those  who  held  her  husband  in  captivity,  even 
when  they  threatened  to  send  her  his  mangled  limbs 
unless  she  desisted.  She  roused  his  vassals  in  behalf 
of  their  Lord  ;  obtained  an  injunction  from  her  Brother 

*  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  p.  371, has  many  particu'ars  of  the  assassi- 
nation. 


for  the  security  of  the  prisoner's  life ;  and,  finally,  secured   Annals  of 
his  deliverance  by  capturing  the  Mother  of  Penthievre     Frail<*. 
and  negotiating  an  exchange.* 

This  treacherous  seizure  of  the  Duke   of  Bretagne 
occurred    in  February,    in  the  following   month    the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  paid  homage  for  his  Fiefs  to  Henry  V.  ; 
and  in  May,  the  King  of  England  received  the  hand  of 
the  Princess  Catherine,  and  ratified  the  Treaty  of  Troyes,      1498 
which  secured  to  him  the  inheritance   of  the  Crown  of  Henry  V. 
France  at  the  death  of  Charles  VI.     Even  during  the  marries 
life  of  that  Prince,  all  virtual  power  was  transferred  to  Catherine 
the  English  Monarch  as  Regent,  who  was  to  administer  Mif'sT*" 
the  Government  with  no  other  restriction  than  the  ad-  TUEATT  o* 
vice   of  a  Council,  and  a  pledge  that  he  would  maintain  TROYES. 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  and  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  several  Orders  of  the  State.     The  two 
Crowns,  when  once  united  in  Henry's  possession,  were 
to  remain  so,  indissolubly,  to  his  successors,  whether  from 
Catherine  or  from  any  other  stock  ;  but  each  Kingdom 
was  to  enjoy  its  own  national   laws  and  usages.     The 
subscribing  parties  bound  themselves  never  to  treat  with 
Charles,  "the  self-styled  Dauphin  of  Vienne,"  unless  by 
common  consent,   and   with  the  advice  of  the   States 
General ;  and  they  assigned  as  their  reason  for  this  de- 
termination,  "  the  horrible  and  enormous  crimes  and 
offences  which  he  had  perpetrated. *'t 

Henry  lost  no  time  in  pressing  his  military  operations.  June  2. 
Two   days  after  the  consummation  of  his  marriage,  he 
proceeded  with  his  Bride  and  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to 
the  siege  and  easy  conquest  of  Sens  ;  Montereau  next 
yielded  ;J  and  Melun  after  a  longer  defence.     In  the 
course  of  December  the  two  Kings  made  their  entry  into 
Paris,   and   Henry  soon  afterwards  returned  with  his  Henry  re- 
Queen  to  England,  where  his  Coronation  was  celebrated  turns  to 
with  unprecedented  magnificence.    Before  his  departure,  England. 
a  Bed  of  Justice  had  been  held,  in  which  the  assassins 
of  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  declared  guilty  of 
High  Treason,  and  therefore  incapable  of  inheritance. § 

In  the  absence  of  Henry,  the  English  were  severely  Defeat  and 
defeated  at   Bauges  in  Anjou  by  the  Dauphinois  ;  and  d^at*|  °f 
Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,||  a  Brother  of  the  King,  who  clarence. 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  c.  51.  1401" 

f  The  Treaty    of  Troyes   may  be  found  given  at  length  by       14-61. 
Godefroy   in   his    Annotations    on   Juvenal   des   Ursins,    p.  696.  March  23. 
Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  895.    Villaret,  torn.  vii.  p.  265.     Monstrelet, 
vol.  v.  c.  39.     The  form  adopted  in  all  Instruments  issued  hy  the 
Chancellor  during  the  remainder  of  the  reign  of  Charles  VI.  was 
Par  le  Itoi,  a  la  relation  du  Roi  d"  Anrfleterre,  Htritier  et  Regent  en 
France.     Henry  was  styled  by  the  King  nostre  tres-chier  Jils,  H£- 
ritier   de  France}   to  Charles  was  ascribed  no  other  title  than 
soidisanl  Dat/phin  de  Viennes. 

\  On  the  capture  of  Montereau,  the  remains  of  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  (which  had  been  hastily  and  irreverently  thrown  into  a 
grave  near  the  spot  of  his  murder)  were  disinterred  and  conveyed 
to  Dijon  for  solemn  burial.  The  body  was  found  in  its  clothes. 
Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  c.  40. 

§  Notwithstanding  the  positive  assertion  of  Monsirelet  that  the 
Dauphin  was  condemned  par  contumace  for  non-appearance,  (vol.  v. 
c.  53.)  we  have  expressed  ourselves  very  cautiously,  in  consequence 
of  the  marked  contradiction  which  Renault  has  given  .•  ce  qui  ett 
absolument  contraire  a  la  verite.  (Abrtge  Chron.  torn.  i.  p.  409.) 
Walckenaar  also  adds,  that  no  such  Arret  exists  as  that  which 
almost  all  Historians  have  been  contented  to  adopt.  The  con- 
demnation of  the  assassins  was  general,  but  not  one  of  them  was 
specified  by  name.  M.  de  Sismondi  does  not  mention  the  point  as 
one  which  is  disputed.  Dr.  Lingard  has  represented  it  accu- 
rately. 

||  His  remains  were  afterwards  conveyed   to  Canterbury,  and 
interred  under  a  splendid  tomb,  erected  by  his  widow,  at  the  8 
that  of  Henry  IV.     The  Generals  by  whom  he  was  defeated 
the  Marshal  de  la  Fayette  and  John  Earl  of  Buchan,  a  8 
Nobleman,  who  in  return  for  the  aid  of  three  thousand 
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had  been  left  in  chief  command,  the  Earl  of  Kyme,  and 
the  Lord  Roos,  with  nearly  three  thousand  men,  were 
slain  in  the  combat.  This  reverse  and  au  intimation  of 
general  discontent  induced  Henry  to  recrosg  the  Chan- 
nel early  in  the  Summer.  The  chief  events  of  the  suc- 
ceeding campaign  were  a  Battle  won,  after  a  most  obsti- 
nate resistance,  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Mons-en- 
Vimeu,  which  deprived  the  Dauphin  of  all  Picardy  ;* 
and  the  tedious  and  ultimately  successful  investment  of 
Meaux,  which  occupied  the  King  of  England  till  late  in 
the  following  Spring.  The  Dauphin,  who  during  that 
siege  had  retired  into  Languedoc,  joined  an  army  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  which  menaced  the  town  of  Cone, 
but  was  compelled  to  give  way  before  the  confederates. 
This  was  the  last  triumph  in  which  Henry  V.  shared. 
Impatient  to  partake  in  a  Battle  which  he  expected 
would  be  fought  for  the  relief  of  Cone,  he  repaired  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  Camp,  although  a  dysenteryf 
obliged  him  to  use  a  litter  as  his  conveyance.  The  fatigue 
increased  his  disorder,  and,  after  a  few  days  of  confine- 
ment to  bed  in  the  Castle  of  Vincennes,  he  expired  with 
great  calmness,  having  previously  arranged  the  govern- 
ment of  both  his  Kingdoms  during  the  minority  of  the 
son  whom  Catherine  had  recently  borne.  To  his  Brother 
the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  committed  the  perilous  Re- 
gency of  France,  in  case  the  office  should  be  declined 
by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy;  the  diligent  cultivation  of 
whose  friendship  formed  the  burden  of  often  reiterated 
advice  to  the  Nobles  who  surrounded  his  death-bed. 
One  other  injunction  which  he  pressed  with  equal 
urgency  was,  that  none  of  the  distinguished  prisoners 
taken  at  Azincourt  should  be  released  during  his  son's 
minority. J 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  Conqueror  were  conveyed 
with  extraordinary  pomp  to  England.^  More  than  ten 
weeks  were  consumed  in  the  progress  from  Vincennes 
to  London  ;  the  body  was  then  consigned  to  its  resting 
place  in  Westminster  Abbey,  with  greater  expense  and 
magnificence  than  had  been  exhibited  in  the  Funeral  of 
any  King  of  England  for  two  hundred  years  past;  and 
"  even  now,"  adds  the  Chronicler,  "  as  much  honour 
and  reverence  is  daily  paid  to  his  Tomb,  as  if  he  were  a 
Saint  in  Paradise."  Charles  VI.  outlived  his  Son-in- 
law  but  a  few  weeksv  when  a  quartan  fever  terminated 
his  miserable  life  and  most  disastrous  reign.  He  had 

thousand  Highlanders,  had  received  the  Sword  of  Constable  from 
the  Dauphin.  Mezeray,  torn.  iii.  p.  213. 

*  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  distinguished  himself  by  great  per- 
sonal bravery,  and  had  several  narrow  escapes  during  this  action. 
He  took  two  men  at  arms  prisoners  with  his  own  hands.  Munstre- 
let,  vol.  v.  c.  62. 

f  Probably  from  the  description  of  Monstrelet  (vol.  v.  c.  80.)  a 
fistula.  Mezeray,  after  calling  it  un  mat  ttlrange  el  incurable,  (and 
that  affliction  was  so,  till  Louis  XIV.  underwent  an  operation  which 
cured  him.)  adds,  le  vulgaire  le  nomme  le  mal  de  S.  Fiacre,  torn.  iii. 
p.  213.  Villaret,  who  writes  in  the  same  manner,  afterwards  inform* 
us  that  Pierre  Basset,  the  King's  valet  de  chambre,  describes  his 
master's  disease  to  have  been  Pleurisy,  and  concludes  by  giving  the 
preference  to  this  ocular  witness,  torn.  vii.  p.  300.  Juvenal  des 
Ursins  considers  it  a  Judgment.  //  mount  d"une  matadie  qu'o* 
nomme  de  St.  Fiacre;  c'extoit  un  flux  de  venire  mervcMeux  avec  he- 
morrhoides.  II  tc  ditoit  communtment  qu'il  avoit  este\  a  fEglite  et 
Ckappelle  de  ceglorieux  Sainct,  Monseigneur  Same/  Fiacre,  et  qtieton. 
intention  estoit  de  transporter  ledit  corps  du  lieu  ou  il  rttoit  en  au- 
tre  lieu,  et  estoit  voix  el  commune  renommfe  que  c'estoit  en  son  pavt 
d'Angleterre.  Or  en  t  els  cat  souvent  quant  a  Dieu  la  volont£ est 
repu tee  pour  le  f aid.  A  cette  cause  disott-on  que  Dieu  f avoit  o»t£  de- 
ce  tnonde  afin  qu'il  ne  mist  sa  mauvaite  volonte  en  execution  D  394 

t  Monstrelet,  vol.  v.  c.  80. 

§  The  Body  arrived  in  London  on  Martinmas  day.     Id.  Ibid. 


worn  the  Crown  forty-two  years  out  of  the  fifty-four  Annals  of 
which  he  attained.     France,   however,  gained  little  by      France. 
this  deliverance  from  the  rule  of  an  imbecile  King  ;  for 
her  throne  was  still  to  be  disputed  between   the  sup- 
porters of  an  infant  Prince  yet  in  his  cradle,  and  of  a 
disinherited  Heir,  of  ripe  age,  but  sullied  with  the  impu- 
tation of  perfidy  and  murder. 

At  the   death  of  Charles  VI.,   the  English  were  in 
actual  possession  of  the  Isle  of  France  ;  parts  of  Maine 
and  Anjou  ;  nearly  the  whole  of  Champagne,  Picardy, 
and  Normandy  ;  Guienne  andGascony.     Their  alliance 
with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  gave  them  the  resources  of  his 
French    Provinces   and   of  Flanders;    and  Bretagne, 
when  it  ceased  to  be  neutral,  inclined  in  their  favour. 
The  Funeral  of  the  deceased  King  was  performed  in  St.  jj;s  Fune. 
Denis  with  great  pomp,  although  without  the  attendance  ral. 
of  any  Prince  of  the  Blood  ;  and  when   the  Herald  had 
invoked  God's  mercy  for  his  soul  according  to  the  cus- 
tomary form,  he  finished  by  proclaiming  the  accession  of 
the  English   Prince.     "  May   God    grant   long  life  to  Henry  VI. 
Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  King  of  France  and  of  Eng-  gj^jy8* 
land,  our  Sovereign  Lord  !*  which  cry  he  again  repeated,  prance. 
The  Sergeants  at  Arms  and  Ushers  then  returned  their 
maces,   and   shouted   together,  "  Long   live  the  King, 
Long  live  the  King  !"* 

The    Dauphin   also,   on   the   announcement   of   his  CharlesVII. 
Father's  death,  assumed  the  title  of  Charles  VII.,  and  asserts  his 
prepared  to  assert  his  claim.    Tannegui  du  Chatel  and  cl 
the  other  Arrnagnacs,  by  whom  he  was  influenced,  ac- 
companied  him  to  some  of  the  chief  towns  in  the  West  ; 
after  which   he   established  his  Court  at  Bourges,  and 
summoned  thither  a  mock  Assembly  of  the   States,  by 
which   he  idly  hoped  to  obtain  recognition.     The  Pari- 
sians ridiculed   this  affectation   of  Royalty  ;  and   with 
that  promptness   for  sobriquets  which  marks  every  por- 
tion, however  disastrous,  of  French  History,  spoke  with 
scorn  of  the  mock  Roi  de  Bourges. 

France  was  now  desolated  by  a  war  of  partisanship;  State  of 
the  face  of  the  Country  was  covered  by  independent  public  feel- 
bands  supporting  themselves  on  pillage;  and  adopting  1D8' 
the  names  of  the  chief  belligerents  principally  as  an  ex- 
cuse for  freebooting.  By  the  People  at  large,  indeed,  it 
was  impossible  that  attachment  could  be  entertained  for 
either  claimant.  Strong  national  prejudice  and  a  sense 
of  wounded  pride  must  have  induced  them  to  regard  the 
yoke  of  foreign  conquest  and  submission  to  an  infant 
King  with  a  not  unwarrantable  reluctance,  which  neither 
the  wisdom  nor  the  equity  displayed  by  the  Duke  of 
Bedford  in  his  Regency  was  sufficient  to  dispel.  But  in 
the  personal  character  of  Charles,  even  if  the  great  crime 
perpetrated  at  Montereau  could  have  been  forgotten, 
there  were  few  qualities  likely  to  attract  esteem.  Defi- 
cient in  energy  rather  than  in  intellect,  he  weakly  aban- 
doned himself  to  favouritism  ;  and  at  a  season  which 
especially  demanded  the  superintendence  of  a  single 
dominant  mind,  he  was  contented  to  act  at  the  pleasure 
and  under  the  guidance  of  others. 

Unable  to  organize  an  army  of  regular  native  troops  Scottish 
sufficient  in  numbers  to  keep  the  field  against  the  Eng-  mercenariet 
lish,    Charles  collected   around   him   a  herd   of  needy 
adventurers,  tempted  by  the  hope  of  immediate  spoil,  or 
by  the  promise  of  exorbitant  future  reward.     Part  of 
this  mercenary  force  was  composed  of  Lombards  and 
Spaniards  ;  but  its   great   Body   consisted    of  Scottish 
emigrants,  led,  as  we  have  already  mentioned,  by  the 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  1. 
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History.  Earl  of  Buchan  ;  and  by  a  Doug-las,*  who  received  a  yet 
more  solid  recompense  than  had  been  bestowed  upon 
his  Countryman,  for  a  subsidiary  force  of  six  thousand 
men  which  he  furnished.  In  spite  of  strong  opposition 
expressed  by  the  ancient  Nobles,  who  considered  their 
Order  tarnished  by  the  admission  of  a  Barbarian  to 
share  its  honours,  Douglas  was  created  Duke  of  Touraine. 
In  his  first  military  efforts,  however,  the  new  King 
was  eminently  unsuccessful.  His  Constable  was  de- 
feated and  taken  prisoner,  after  the  loss  of  an  eye,f  at 
Crevant  on  the  Yonne,  and  many  of  his  chief  officers 
shared  his  fate.  Twelve  hundred  Scots  were  counted 
dead  on  the  field.  In  the  following  year,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan  again  tempted  his  fortune,  at  Verneuil,  with  a 
yet  more  disastrous  result.  Both  himself  and  the  Duke 
of  Touraine  were  killed  in  an  engagement  with  the  Duke 
of  Bedford  ;  and  the  loss  of  at  least  five  thousand  of  his 
firmest  adherents  appeared  likely  to  reduce  Charles  to 
extremity,  when  a  seasonable  dissension  among  his 
enemies  averted  the  menaced  ruin.J 

A  few  years  before  the  occurrence  of  the  events  of 
which  we  are  now  treating,  Jean,  Duke  of  Brabant,  had 
married  Jacqueline,  relict  of  the  second  Dauphin  Jean, 
and  had  received  with  her  hand  the  rich  portion  of 
Hainault,  Holland,  Zealand,  and  Friesland,  of  which 
Provinces  she  was  sole  heiress.  Mutual  outrages  pro- 
duced a  separation  between  this  ill-assorted  pair,  and 
Jacqueline,  passing  over  to  England,  applied  to  Rome 
for  a  dissolution  of  marriage  on  the  ordinary  plea  of 
consanguinity  ;  the  Duke  ofBrabant  and  herself  being 
comprised  within  the  forbidden  degrees,  as  first  Cousins. 
The  reputation  of  Jacqueline  was  far  from  being  un- 
sullied, but  her  great  wealth  and  extensive  territories 
offered  a  prize  which  was  eagerly  coveted  by  a  rash, 
arrogant,  and  ambitious  English  Prince.  Humphrey, 
Duke  of  Gloucester,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of 
Bedford,  and  uncle  to  the  infant  King,  espoused  the 
divorced  heiress  and  embarked  a  considerable  force  for 
the  Netherlands  in  order  to  establish  his  marital  claim. 
The  Duke  of  Brabant  was  weak  and  unwarlike,  but  in 
the  chief  of  his  Family,  his  Cousin  Philippe  of  Bur- 
gundy, he  found  powerful  support.  Philippe,  indeed, 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  contest,  for  he  not  only  felt 
offence  at  the  affront  offered  to  his  kinsman,  but  he 
had  long  contemplated  the  union  of  the  now  disputed 
Provinces  with  his  own  Flemish  territories  in  the  very  pro- 
bable contingency  of  his  surviving  the  Duke  of  Brabant. 
Opposed  by  '^ne  Vflse  interference  of  Bedford,  who  foresaw  the 
the  Dukeof  niin  of  the  English  cause  in  the  alienation  of  so  im- 
Burgundy.  portant  an  ally  as  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  proved  un- 
availing. The  rashness  of  Gloucester  refused  all  com- 
promise, and  a  bitter  war  commenced  in  Hainault.  A 
personal  combat  was  proposed  and  accepted  ;§  and  we 
are  told  that  Burgundy,  the  challenger,  made  great  pre- 
parations of  armour  and  horse-accoutrements,  and  exer- 
cised himself  diligently,  and  was  "  very  abstemious  the 
better  to  strengthen  his  breath." ||  The  Regent,  greatly 
to  his  honour,  had  been  named  as  umpire  in  the  lists, 
and  the  day  of  St.  George  was  fixed  upon  for  the  deci- 

*  The  Comte  du  Glas,  as  he  is  for  the  most  part  called  by  the 
French  Chroniclers. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  11. 

I  Id.  Ibid,  c.  21.  The  body  of  the  Viscount  de  Narhonne,  who 
was  killed  in  this  Battle,  was  quartered  and  pibbeted,  because  he 
had  been  an  accomplice  in  the  murder  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

§  The  correspondence,  which  is  very  courteous,  is  preserved  by 
Monstrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  26 — 29 

I)  Id.  Ib.  c.  35. 
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sion  of  the  quarrel ;  but  his  influence,  although  insuffi-   Annals  of 
cient  to  promote  reconciliation,  prevented  this  resort  to      France. 

extremity.     An  Assembly  of  the  Notables  in  Paris  ter-  — ^. ' 

minated  a  deliberation  of  five  days'  continuance,  by  de-      From 
claring  that  neither  party  was  bound  to  make  satisfac- 
tion to  the  other.* 

The  fickle  Gloucester  had  returned  to  England  leav- 
ing Jacqueline  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  in  the  attrac- 
tions of  his  mistress,  Eleanor  Cobham.f  he   forgot  his  Their 
ambitious  views  or  his  wife's  inheritance,  after  having  ghfc 
produced  irreparable  mischief  to  his  Country  by  their  prevented 
short-lived    assertion.     The  Duchess,   inadequately    de-  bv  the  No" 
fended  and  neglected  in  her  application  for  assistance,J  tables< 
was  captured   by  the   Duke  of  Burgundy ;  and  after  a 
brief    confinement,    escaped    from    Ghent    in    man's 
clothes.§     When  the  infatuation  of  Gloucester  induced 
him  to  seek  a  divorce  and  to  receive  Eleanor  Cobh-am  The  Duke 
as  his  wife,   Jacqueline  found  herself  unable  to  offer  of  Glou- 
longer  resistance  ;  and  she  ceded  the  administration  of  c.ester  mar- 

her  Provinces  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  declared  "^Eleano 
t  •       i_       i    .  .  *,,       J         .  ,,,,      Cobham. 

him  her  heir,  on  the  assignment  of  a  pension.     The  Jacqueline 

Duke  of  Brabant   was   dead,    and  one  clause   of  the  when  di- 
Treaty  stipulated   that   Jacqueline    was   never   to    re-  vorced 
marry  unless  with  the  consent  of  Burgundy. ||     Whether  ?ed?s  ¥r 
or  not   she  observed  this  condition,  we  are  unable  to  tortrne  j^ 
pronounce,  but  she  died  in  1436,  the  consort  of  Francis  of  Bur- 
Borselem,  Stadtholder  of  Holland,  whom  she  had  created  gundy. 
Count  of  Ostrevant.     No  issue  remained  from  any  of 
her   four   marriages ;  and    her  territories  consequently 
passed  undisputed  to  the  sway  of  the   Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy; who  in  the  same  year  in  which  he  had  treated 
for  their  surrender  acquired  the  Province  of  Namur  by 
the  bequest  of  its  Count.'fl     The  jealousy  of  his  neigh- 
bours the  Liegois  required  his  close  vigilance,  and  the 
hostilities  in  which  they  engaged  him,  fora  time,  diverted 
his  attention  from  the  affairs  of  France. 
While  this  dispute  was  hourly  weakening  the  bond  which  Arthur, 

united  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  to  the  English,  Charles  J^  of 

i          LI.  c  i  -NT  ui          Richemont 

had  more  decidedly  attached  another  powerful  Noble  to  app0inted 

his  service,  by  a  tender  of  the* vacant  dignity  of  Con-  Constable, 
stable.     Arthur,  Earl  of  Richemont,  brother  of  the  Duke      A.  D. 
of  Bretagne,  accepted  this  offer,  on  condition  that  the      1425. 
King  should  dismiss  from  his  presence  and  councils  all  March  7. 
those  servants  who  had  participated  in  the  assassination 
at  Montereau.  To  this  ambitious  and  imperious  Leader 
were  rapidly  transferred  all  the  functions  of  the  Royal 
Government;  and  although  he  despised  the  indolence 
of  Charles,  and  was  unfitted  by  the  moroseness  and 
austerity  of  his  disposition  from  partaking  in  the  revels 
of  the   Court,   never  did  any  Favourite  acquire  more 
despotic  sway  from  the   blind  attachment  of  a  Master 
than  this  tyrant  exacted  by  terror.  If  the  creatures  whom  His  great 
he  placed  in  his  own  absence  about  the  King's  person,  power, 
as  spies  upon  his  actions,  seemed  to  be  acquiring  inde- 
dependent  influence,  they  were  summarily  removed  either 

*  Monstre'et,  vol.  vi.  c.  37. 

f  Daughter  of  Reginald,  Lord  Cobham  of  Sterborough.  The 
Duke  of  Gloucester  was  not  her  first  or  only  lover. 

J  See  a^piteous  Letter  intercepted  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 
Monstrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  32.  The  style  is  very  curious.  She  ad- 
dresses her  husband  as  "  My  very  dear  and  redoubted  lord  and 
father,"  man  tres-resdottbte  seigneur  et  pere ;  and  subscribes  her- 
self "  your  sorrowful  and  well-beloved  daughter,  suffering  great 
grief  by  your  commands,"  vostre  dolente  et  tres-aymfe  fille  sou/rant* 
trcs-grand  doutsur  par  vostre  commandement,  -aostre  fille.  torn.  xi. 
p.  24.  Ed.  Paris,  1595. 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  36. 

||  Id.  Ibid.  c.  49.    The  Treaty  was  signed  July  3, 1428. 

«[[  Id.  Ibid.  c.  56. 
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History,  by  the  executioner  or  by  the  assassin ;  and  both  the 
^-*>/-*~/  Sieur  de  Giac  and  Camus  de  Beaulieu,  his  successor, 
atoned  with  their  blood  for  having  excited  the  vindictive 
suspicion  of  one  who  would  not  tolerate  any  approach  to 
rivalry.  The  former  was  dragged  by  night  from  the 
arms  of  his  Wife  and  drowned  in  a  sack.*  After  a  mock 
trial,  the  latter  was  betrayed  to  the  dagger  of  hired 
murderers.t  La  Tremouille,  whom  Richemont  intro- 
duced to  the  King's  notice  while  his  last  Confident  lay 
still  unburied,  proved  equally  bold  and  yet  more  crafty 
than  himself.  By  that  minion,  Richemont  was  first  sup- 
planted and  then  successfully  defied. 

When  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  relieved  from  imme- 
diate apprehension  of  the  desertion  of  his  great  ally  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  he  determined  to  renew  with  vigour 
the  military  operations  against  Charles  which  had  been 
long  suspended.  Six  thousand  of  the  best  troops  which 
England  could  furnish  had  disembarked  at  Calais  under 
the  command  of  Montagu,  the  gallant  Earl  of  Salis- 
bury ;  and  these,  when  united  with  the  forces  of  the  Lords 
Scales  and  Talbot,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  were 
marched  to  the  Loire,  preparatory  to  the  Siege  of  Or- 
leans.J  Dunois,  the  Bastard  of  its  late  Duke,  (a 
young  Hero  who  two  years  before  had  defeated  the 
English  at  Montargis,)  undertook  its  defence,  and 
manned  the  walls  with  about  sixteen  hundred  soldiers 
(among  whom  were  counted  many  distinguished 
Knights)  and  with  the  Bourgeois.who,  although  untrained 
to  War,  exhibited  proofs  of  valour  and  devotion  which 
no  troops,  however  choicely  disciplined,  could  surpass. 

The  besiegers  soon  mastered  an  important  outwork 
after  some  very  bloody  assaults,  a  fortress  called  Les 
Tournelles,  constructed  on  the  bridge  over  the  Loire  ; 
but  their  hopes  were  greatly  checked  by  the  loss  of  their 
Commander  Salisbury,  mortally  wounded  by  a  random 
shot  while  superintending  a  reconnoissance.§  His  suc- 
cessor, William  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  pressed 
the  siege  vigorously;  and  much  encouragement  was 
derived  from  the  total  rout  of  the  French,  almost  in  the 
moment  of  victory,  when  they  had  nearly  intercepted  a 
convoy  of  provisions  destined  for  the  camp.  In  the 
JournGe  desHarengs,  as  the  Battle  was  called,  (from  the 
salted  fish  scattered,  by  the  artillery  J  from  their  barrels, 
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*  A  common  mode  of  execution  in  those  days.  Every  one  re- 
spected the  sack  on  which  was  fastened  a  scroll  inscribed  Laitttz 
passer  la  justice  du  Roi.  The  Sieur  de  Giac  is  said  to  have  de- 
served his  fate,  and  the  general  voice  of  contemporaries  accuses 
him  of  abominable  enormities.  He  is  charged  with  having  brutally 
murdered  his  first  wife  in  order  to  marry  Catherine  de  1'lsle  Bou- 
chard, whom  we  have  already  noticed  as  enticing  Jean,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  to  Montereau.  Soon  after  Giac's  death  she  espoused 
the  new  Favourite  La  Tremouille. 

f  The  history  of  both  these  unhappy  men  is  well  told  by  M.  de 
Sismondi,  torn.  xiii.  p.  73.  76.  See  also  the  Chrnnique  de  la  Puerile, 
printed  by  Godefroy  as  an  appendix  to  Jean  Chartier,  p.  493.  496. 

J  The  Regent  Bedford  sedulously  disclaimed  any  concern  in 
this  Siege.  In  one  of  his  Letters  he  asserts  its  commencement  to 
have  terminated  the  prosperity  of  the  English,  and  states  that  it  was 
undertaken  Dieit  scat/  par.quel  avis.  Rymer,  vol.  iv.  part  iv.p.  141. 

§  A  cannon  ball  struck  a  window  out  of  which  he  was  surveying 
the  town,  and  a  huge  fragment  of  the  shattered  stone  framework 
carried  away  half  his  face  ;  he  survived  the  wound  for  eight  days. 
Chron.  de  la  Pucelle,  502. 

||  Villaret  (torn.  vii.  p.  398.)  maintains  that  the  employment  of 
artillery  in  this  action  is  highly  improbable,  and  that  it  docs  not  rest 
on  any  contemporary  authority.  M.  de  Sismondi  (torn.  xiii.  p.  9,9.) 
gives  very  ample  references  for  his  account  of  the  Battle,  and  says  in 
words  which  we  have  almost  translated,  les  bari/s  que  let  (let 
poissons)  contenoient  avoient.  tt£  brists  par  farlillerie.  He  also 
attributes  the  loss  of  the  Battle  to  the  impetuous  rashness  with 
which  the  Constable  urged  a  charge  par  let  largcs  brec/tes  que 


with  which  the  field  was  strewed,)  Sir  John  Falstaff,  Annals  of 
who    had  entrenched  a    handful  of    men    behind    his     France, 
waggons  disposed   in  a  hollow    square,    defeated  six 
thousand   French  with   not  a  fourth  of  their  number. 
The  Bastard  of  Orleans  was  among  the  wounded,  and 
numerous  dead  attested  the  severity  of  the  combat.* 

The  Orleannois  were  reduced  to  despair  by  this  over- 
throw,   and  Charles  himself  meditated  a   retreat   into 
Dauphine;  from  which  step,  so  pregnant  with  ruin  and  Consterna- 
disgrace,  he  was  diverted,  according  to  some  authorities,  tionof 
by  the  remonstrance  of  his  high-minded  Queen,  Mary  Charles 
of  Anjou  ;  as  others  say,  by  the  taunts  of  his  mistress  ^il% 
Agnes  Sorel.f     Both,   perhaps,   may  have  contributed 
their  share  to  fortify  his  sinking  resolution ;  but  it  was 
to  a  woman  yet  more  remarkable  than  either  of  them 
that  he  was  ultimately  indebted  for  the  security  of  his 
Crown. 

While  the  King  was  still  hesitating  as  to  the  course  Early  his 
which  he  should  adopt,  despatches  arrived  at  Chinon  toryof 
from  the  Sieur  Baudricourt,  Lord  of  Vaucouleurs  in  J,ftnne 
Champagne,  requesting  an  audience  for  a  Peasant  Girl,  re* 
who  affirmed  that  she  had  important  communications 
for  the  Royal  ear.  Jeanne  d'Arc  was  a  native  of  the 
hamlet  of  Domremy,  the  daughter  of  poor  but  respect- 
able parents,  and  at  the  time  at  which  she  first  attracted 
notice  had  just  completed  her  sixteenth  year.  It  is  not 
easy  to  separate  fact  from  legend  in  the  great  mass  of 
particulars  recorded  of  her  history  ;  but  it  is  plain  that  a 
very  glowing  Imagination  had  been  early  excited  both 
by  the  Political  distresses  of  her  Country  and  by  the 
Romantic  traditions  with  which  her  own  neighbourhood 
abounded.  AH  France  was  divided  by  faction:  the  inha- 
bitants of  Domremy  espoused  the  Royal  Cause ;  those 
of  a  village  adjoining  were  staunch  English  and  Bur- 
gundians.  Even  children  shared  these  sentiments  of 
their  elders,  and  Jeanne  had  often  witnessed  the  boyish 
conflicts  in  which  her  brothers  engaged  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  Party.  Dim  hopes,  also,  might  visit  her 
fancy  from  the  recollection  of  an  old  Prophecy  current 
in  her  district,  that  France  was  one  day  to  be  delivered 
by  a  Virgin  from  the  borders  of  Lorraine.  She  had  been, 
in  the  habit,  moreover,  of  resorting  to  a  favourite  spot 
near  her  house  which  Superstition  represented  as  a  haunt 
of  the  Fairies;  and  while  wreathing  nosegays  and  flowers 
under  the  Lady's  Tree  in  the  Bois  Chesnu,  unconsciously 
to  herself  she  might  imbibe  or  encourage  a  taste  for 
supernatural  agency. 

Upon  a  disposition  naturally  pensive  and  affectionate,  Her  fan- 
Religion  operated  deeply  as  her  mind  expanded  to  its  cied  elec- 
contemplation ;  and  she  became  remarkable  for  atten   tion« 
tion  to  all  offices  of  devotion.     A  peculiarity  of  physical 
temperament  no  doubt  contributed,  when  her  childhood 
ceased,  to  disorder  a  fancy  which  had  never  encountered 
discipline  or  restraint.     Her  own  answers  to  the  Inter- 

I'arlillene  avoitfaitet.  In  the  Chron.  de  la  Pucelle  it  is  expressly 
said,  that  les  Batailles  de  pied  Franeoitet  attortirent  teurs  canons, 
coufevrines  et  nutre  traict.  503. 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  vi.  c.  57.  "  This  Battle  of  Rouvroy  was 
fought  on  the  night  of  the  first  Sunday  in  Lent  about  three  hours 
after  midnight." 

f  An  often  cited  quatraine  by  Francis  I.  has  been  thought 
to  ascribe  this  honour  to  Agnes ;  but  it  does  no  more  than  applaud 
the  influence  which  she  exercised  to  a  good  purpose  over  her  lover, 
without  specifying  the  particular  occasion.  Agnes  probably  was 
not  introduced  at  the  Court  of  Charles  till  more  than  two  years 
after  the  distress  of  Orleans.  See  M.  de  Sismondi,  torn.  xiii.  p.  203. 
The  question  is  examined  at  length  in  a  very  intt  resting  note  by 
Mr.  Hallam,  Middle  Aget,  i.  78. 
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rotatories  proposed  by  her  Judges  at  a  later  season 
afford  the  simplest  and  most  certain  account  of  her  pre- 
tensions. "  At  the  age  of  thirteen,"  she  said,  "  I  had  a 
voice  of  God  to  assist  me  to  govern  myself.  It  came  at 
noon,  in  Summer,  in  my  father's  garden.  I  had  not 
fasted  the  day  before.  I  heard  it  on  my  right  towards 
the  Church.  I  was  greatly  frightened.  I  rarely  hear 
it  without  seeing  a  great  brilliancy  on  the  side  it  comes 
from.  I  thought  it  came  from  Heaven.  When  I  had 
heard  it  three  times  I  knew  that  it  was  the  voice  of  an 
Angel.  It  has  always  kindly  guarded  me,  and  I  under- 
stand very  well  what  it  announces." 

The  "  voices"  which  she  heard  most  frequently  were 


those  of  Ste.  Catherine  and  Ste.  Margaret ;  and  they 
warned  her  that  she  was  a  chosen  instrument  by  which 
the  Siege  of  Orleans  should  be  raised,  and  the  King 
should  celebrate  his  Coronation  at  Rheims.  When  she 
had  found  means  of  communicating  with  Baudricourt, 
and  of  requesting  his  assistance  to  forward  her  design, 
he  treated  the  application  with  ridicule.  But  further 
inquiries  convinced  him  that  in  this  her  madness,  as  he 
very  reasonably  deemed  it,  there  was  still  "  some  me- 
thod ;"  that  her  character  was  unblemished ;  and  that, 
however  much  she  might  be  deluding  herself,  she  was 
at  least  no  intentional  deceiver  of  others.  Won,  there- 
fore, by  her  importunity,  after  a  long  interval  and  more 
than  a  single  rejection,  he  sent  her  with  respectable  at- 
tendance to  the  Court  at  Chinon. 

Her  first  Charles,  after  a  slight  demur,  granted  the  requested 
audience,  audience,  and  it  re  far  from  improbable  that  the  sole  ob- 
ject of  the  careless  Prince  (who  had  already  been  told  by 
his  brave  La  Hire*  that  "  no  one  could  trifle  away  a 
Kingdom  more  gaily")  was  to  amuse  himself  by  the 
embarrassment  of  his  rustic  suitor.  More  than  three 
hundred  Knights  were  assembled  by  torchlight  in  the 
Banqueting-hall  into  which  she  was  led,  and  the  King, 
far  less  richly  attired  than  many  of  his  Courtiers,  had 
designedly  mingled  in  their  ranks  in  order  that  he  might 
remain  undistinguished.  But  he  miscalculated  the 
powers  of  the  mind  with  which  he  had  to  deal  •  Jeanne's 
loyalty  was  a  passion  ;  and  her  Imagination  had  not 
dwelled  so  long  and  so  earnestly  upon  a  mere  phantom. 
By  pictures,  by  theimpress  upon  his  coinage,  or  by  verbal 
description,  she  had  acquired  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  features  of  Charles  ;  and,  greatly  to  the  astonish- 
ment both  of  himself  and  of  the  by-standers,  she  at  once 
selected  and  addressed  him  with  becoming  reverence, 
bending  her  knee  and  explaining  the  object  of  her  ap- 
plication. If  it  be  true  that  after  the  conversation  which 
ensued  when  he  took  her  apart,  he  declared  that  she  had 
proved  the  reality  of  her  divine  mission  by  reminding  him 
of  a  fact  known  only  to  God  and  to  himself,  we  for  the 
first  time  detect  an  appearance  of  artifice ;  in  which. 
however,  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Jeanne  was  im- 
plicated. Cooler  heads  might  have  perceived  that  it  was 
possible  to  give  an  advantageous  direction  to  her  Enthu- 
siasm, and  accordingly  they  might  have  undertaken  the 
delicate  task  of  secretly  ministering  to  its  pilotage.t 

*  La  Hire  (Estienne  de  Vignolles)  is  described  by  Juvenal  des 
'Jrsins  as  un  vaillant  homme  d'armes,  hardy,  sage,  prudent  et  subtil 
•n  fait  de  guerre,  lequel  faisoit  plusieurs  grandes  diligences  de  grever 
if*  Anglois  el  Boiirguignons.  Qui  voudroit  escrire  les  vaillanr.es, 
intreprises,  et  execution  dudit  La  Hire,  ce  seroil  longue  chose,  p. 
590.  His  Gascon  prayer  before  battle  has  often  been  cited.  Dieu, 
je  te  prie  que  tit  f asses  aujourd'huy  pour  La  Hire,autant  que  tu  rou- 
drois  que  La  Hire  fit  pour  toy  si  il  estoit  Dieu  et  tu  fusses  La  Hire. 
Chran.  de  la  Pucelle,  495. 

f  Mr.  Turner  has  explained  this  incident,  and  remarked  upon  it 
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This  suspicion  is  confirmed  by  the  great  pains  which   Annals  of 
were  evidently  taken  to  noise  abroad  her  appearance  and     irance- 
designs.     Some  time  was   necessarily  demanded  before 
full  preparation  for  the  relief  of  Orleans  could  be  com- 
pleted; and  during  that  interval,  reports  were  diligently 
circulated  that  an  aid   more  than   human  was  about  to 
succour  the  besieged  City.     The  hopes  of  the  garrison 
were  elevated  by  the  prospect  of  assistance  which  they 
readily  believed  to  be  divine ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  He'rmission 
no  little  terror  was  excited  among  their  enemies  by  a  bruited 
prevalent  opinion  that  the  Powers  of  darkness  had  banded  abroad, 
together   for  their   destruction.      To  the   operation  of 
these  conflicting  sentiments,  no  doubt,  many  of  the  suc- 
ceeding events  are  to  be  attributed. 

After  the  Ecclesiastics  had  assured  themselves  of  her 
orthodoxy,  and  the   noble  matrons  of  the  Court  had  at- 
tested her  claims  to  maiden  purity,  (preliminaries  thought 
necessary  in  order  to  clear  her  from  the  imputation  of 
Satanic  influence,)  she  received  authority  to  proceed  to 
Orleans.     As  she  wore  male  attire,  the  King  presented 
her  with  a  suit  of  armour,  and   her  early  habits  made 
her  fearless  on  horseback.    A  sword  was  brought,  at  her  Her  sword 
own  request,  from  a  tomb  behind  the  High  Altar  in  the 
Church  of  St.  Catherine  at  Fierbois  ;*  and  from  a  re- 
pugnance to  shed  blood,  she  resolved  to  bear  it  in  her 
hands  less  frequently  than  a  standard  which  was  framed  and  stand- 
under  the  express  direction  of  her  "  voice."  It  represented  an^ 
the  Saviour  seated  in  judgment,  and  was  blazoned  with 
the  words  "  Jhesus  Maria." 

The  convoy  which  she  was  intrusted  to  escort  from  She  pro- 
Blois  to  Orleans  proceeded  contrary  to  her  wish,  and 
even  without  her  knowledge,  but  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
more  tried  military  experience  of  Dunois,  along  the  left 
bank  of  the  Loire.  The  English  were  in  less  force  on 
that  side,  and  it  was  calculated  that  the  vessels  de- 


with  much  sagacity.  "  It  has  been  doubted  what  this  was :  Joan 
would  never  explain  it ;  and  it  was  uncertain  till  the  MS.  Work  of 
N.  Sala  was  found  in  the  Royal  Library.  He  accounts  for  his 
knowledge  of  it  thus  :  'About  1480  I  was  one  of  the  household  of 
Charles  VIII.,  and  served  the  Chevalier  de  Boisi,  who  in  his 
youth  had  been  such  a  favourite  of  Charles  VII.  as  to  be  his  bed- 
fellow. Charles  said  to  him  that  in  his  distress  he  had  one  morning 
prayed  in  his  heart  without  utterance,  that  if  he  was  indeed  de- 
scended from  the  noble  House  of  France,  and  that  his  Kingdom 
justly  belonged  to  him,  Heaven  would  defend  it  for  him;  or  at  the 
worst  would  enable  him  to  escape  death  or  imprisonment,  and  to 
find  a  refuge  in  Spain  or  Scotland.'  Joan  reminded  the  King  of 
this  prayer.  Such  an  incident  leads  to  a  suspicion  that  some  one 
very  near  the  King,  and  acquainted  with  his  private  thoughts,  was 
now  secretly  assisting  the  Maid,  The  Confessors  of  Royalty  have 
great  means  of  befriending  such  projects  as  these."  Hist,  of  Eng- 
land during  the  Middle  Ayes,  vol.  ii.  p.  538. 

*  Jean  Chartier  distinctly  affirms  that  the  invention  of  this  sword 
was  marvellous.  Cette  Pucelle  apres  qu'elle  est£  examinee  requet 
au  Roy  qu'il  lay  pleust  bailler  un  de  set  armuriers  pour  aller  a 
Saincte  Catherine  de  Fierbois  querir  une  espee  qui  estoit  en  certain 
lieu  de  V Eglise  venue  de  par  la  grace  de  Dieu,  et  sur  laquelle  y 
avoit  pour  emprainte  de  chacun  coste  cinque  fleurs  de  lys.  La- 
quelle chose  luy  fut  accordte  en  lity  demandant  de  par  le  Roy,  si  elle 
n' avoit  oncquei  estt  audit  lieu,  comment  elle  sf avoit  dire  ladile  esp£e 
estre  telle,  et  comment  elle  y  avoit  e&t6  apportee  ?  A  quoy  elle  res- 
pondit  que  oncques  n'y  avoit  este  ni  entre  en  ladicte  Eglise  de  Saincte 
Catherine,  mais  bien  sqavoit  que  icelle  espf.e  estoit  entre  plusieun 
vieilles  ferailles,  comme  elle  le  sc avoit  par  revelation  divine,  et  par  le 
moyr.n  d'icelle  espte  elle  devoit  chasser  du  Royaume  de  France  les 
Anglois  et  mener  le  Roy  oindre  et  couronner  dans  la  ville  de  Rheims. 
Ces  paroles  ainsi  exposees  par  ladite  Jeanne,  par  le  congt  et  permis- 
sion du  Roy  run  desdits  armuriers  alia  avec  elle  audit  lieu  ou  t.' 
trouva  cette  espee  et  Papporta  ladite  Jeanne,  qtii  estoit  chose  bien 
marveilleuse.  p.  20.  A  very  similar  relation  is  given  in  the  Chronique 
de  la  Pucelle,  in  which,  however,  five  crosses  are  substituted  ou 
the  blade  for  the  five  fleurs  de  lys,  507. 
2E 
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History,  spatched  from  Orleans  to  receive  the  supplies  conveyed 
by  it  would,  in  consequence,  have  less  difficulty  in  lad- 
ing. A  sudden  change  of  wind,  however,  prevented  the 
flotilla  from  remounting  the  stream  ;  and  the  prestige  of 
Jeanne  was  materially  increased  by  the  necessity  thus 
induced  of  resorting  to  the  original  design  of  crossing 
the  Loire,  and  of  marching  tip  its  right  bank  to  the  City 
gates.  It  is  obvious  from  this  account  that  Suffolk  had 
altogether  neglected  blockade  by  water,  and  that  even 
on  land  his  posts  were  so  widely  separated,  or  so  care- 
lessly sentinelled,  that  they  might  be  penetrated  without 
detection. 

The  presence  of  Jeanne  in  Orleans  increased  the 
strong  feeling  of  confidence  which  the  report  of  her  ap- 
proach had  generated.  The  dignity  of  her  person,  the 
steadfastness  of  her  courage,  the  purity  of  her  manners, 
the  fervour  of  her  devotion,  her  abstemiousness,  her 
mixture  of  gentleness  and  of  command,*  alike  tended  to 
elevate  her  above  the  ordinary  human  standard  ;  and  to 
create  a  persuasion  in  the  besieged  that  they  were  visited 
by  a  holy  messenger  who  had  the  power  of  working 
miracles  in  their  behalf.  The  English  kept  within  their 
lines  and  desisted  from  attack;  fresh  convoys  reached 
the  walls  in  safety ;  and  in  three  sorties  the  garrison  was 
victorious.  In  the  second  of  these  engagements,  the 
Heroine  was  slightly  wounded  in  the  foot;  in  the  last, 
more  severely  by  an  arrow  in  the  neck.  For  a  while  the 
event  of  the  day  became  doubtful ;  she  was  carried  to  the 
rear,  and  a  few  natural  tears  were  wrung  from  her  by  in- 
tense bodily  suffering  and  mental  emotion.  But  Enthu- 
siasm soon  resumed  the  ascendency.  After  a  short  repose, 
she  plucked  the  arrow  from  the  wound  with  her  own 
hands,  stanched  the  blood,  confessed  herself,  as  expectant 
of  death,  and  then  hastening  back  to  the  assault  of  the 
English  posts,  restored  the  droopingspiritsofherfollowers, 
so  that  before  nightfall  the  Tournellet  were  recovered 
from  the  besiegers.  A  fortunate  cannon-shot  shattered 
the  drawbridge  which  connected  that  fortress  with  the 
main  land,  at  the  moment  at  which  it  was  most  crowded 
by  the  retreating  detachment ;  and  several  hundred  sol- 
diers, including  their  Commander  Glasdale,  (or  as  the 
French  called  him,  Glacidas,)  perished  in  the  fall  or  in 
the  river  below,  from  the  weight  of  their  armour. 

The  loss  of  the  besiegers  in  these  several  engage- 
ments had  been  numerically  severe  ;  and  with  the  few 
and  dispirited  troops  who  now  remained  to  them,  the 
conquest  of  Orleans,  which  but  a  fortnight  before  had 
appeared  certain,  was  now  utterly  hopeless.  Veterans 
whom  no  peril  of  human  combat  could  appall,  quailed 
before  "  this  creature  in  the  form  of  a  woman,"  and  re- 
fused an  unequal  encounter  with  the  disciple  and  limb 
of  the  Fiend  that  used  false  enchantment  and  sorcery."t 
On  the  morning  after  the  loss  of  the  TourneUes,  the 
English  army  broke  up,  abandoned  its  lines  and  dispersed 
itself  through  the  neighbouring  garrisons.  The  first 
part  of  Jeanne's  Ministry  was  thus  executed,  and  she 
refused  to  engage  in  pursuit. 

The  Maid  "  of  Orleans,"  as  she  was  now  honourably 

*  In  the  latter  she  was  not  by  any  means  deficient.  From  the 
Deposition  of  the  Chevalier  d'Aulon,  who  attended  her  by  the 
King's  command,  she  appears  on  one  occasion  to  have  told  Dunois 
that  if  he  failed  to  apprize  her  of  the  approach  of  a  reinforcement 
expected  by  the  Knglish,  so  that  it  should  pass  without  her  know- 
ledge, "  I  promise  you  that  I  will  take  off'  your  head."  Turner, 
xi,  350.  from  Dufresnoy,  Hitt.  de  la  Pticellt,  torn.  i.  p.  1 14. 

f  Letter  from  the  Duke  of  Bedford  to  the  English  Council. 
Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  408. 
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termed,  reported  in  person  the  marvel  of  her  success  to    Annals  of 
Charles  ;  and  the  interval   spent  in  persuading  him  to     France, 
trust  yet  further  to  her  guidance,  witnessed  some  other 
reverses  of  the  English.    The  Duke  of  Alenqon  was  ap- 
pointed Commander  of  an  army  which  was  to  scour  the 
banks  of  the  Loire  ;  and  the  Constable  Richemont,  who 
sought  to  join  it,  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the  Faction 
of  La  Tremouille,  who  dreaded  a  revival  of  his  ascend- 
ency.    The  first  impulse  of  Jeanne  was  to  treat  the  dis- 
graced Noble  as  a  Rebel,  and  she  proposed  to  punish 
his  disobedience  to  the  Royal  will  by  an  appeal  to  arms; 
but  the  other  Generals,  who  justly  appreciated  the  skill 
and  valour  of  their  ancient  comrade,  and  who  earnestly 
desired  union  with  him,  persuaded  her  to  mediate  with 
the  King.     The  words  of  Richemont  on  his  first  inter-  Interview 
view  with  the  female  warrior  are  remarkable,  as  evincing  of  Jeanne 
bof  h  his  plainness  of  speech,  and  also  the  impression  which, 
incommonwith  others  ofhisown  station,  he  had  received 
of  the  extraordinary  person  whom  he  was  addressing. 
"  Jeanne,"  said  this  rough  soldier,  little  seeking  to  dis- 
guise his  mistrust,  "  I  am  informed  that  you  have  been 
wishing  to  fight  with  me.     I   know  not  whether  you 
are  sent  from  God,  but  if  you  are.  so,  I  fear  you  not  at 
all,  for  God  knows  my  thoughts.     If,  on  the  other  hand, 
you  are  sent  from  the  Devil,  I  fear  you  still  less."    This 
freedom  of  speech,   however,   by  no  means  prevented 
amicable  intercourse  ;  and,  in  the  ensuing  short  but  sue-  June  17. 
cessful  campaign,  Beaugency  capitulated,  and  the  Eug-  Her  cou- 
lish  fled  rather  than  fought  on  the  field  of  Patay.     It 
was  the  first  pitched  Battle  which  had  been  gained  by 
the  French  during  eight  years.     The  Lords  Talbot  and  June  18. 
Scales  were  taken  prisoners,  and  two  thousand  two  hun- 
dred of  the  vanquished  were  slain. 

La  Tremouille  having  succeeded  in  preventing  the 
Constable  from  accompanying  the  King,  no  longer  ob- 
jected to  the  request,  urged  on  all  hands,  that  he  would 
make  an  attempt  on  Rheims  for  the  celebration  of  his 
Sacre.     Charles  accordingly  crossed  the  Loire  at  the 
head  of  twelve  thousand  men.   The  neutrality  of  Auxerre 
was  respected ;  Troyes  made  some  show  of  resistance, 
but   in    the    end    capitulated  ;    Chalons    followed    its  July  18. 
example ;  and  on  the  evening  of  the  eighteenth  day's  *Jne  con" 
march,  Rheims  itself,  the  great  object  of  the  expedition,  Charles 
was   entered    without   resistance.      On   the   following  \'I1.  to  hit 
day,  the  Sacre  was  performed  with  the  customary  rites,  Sacre  at 
and   such    pomp   as   the    hastiness  of  preparation  al-  Khe>mi»» 
lowed.     The  Maid  of  Orleans  stood  with  her  banner 
near  the  Altar,  and  when  the  ceremony  was  ended  she 
knelt  to  the  King,  and  having  declared  that  her  Ministry  andde- 
was  at  an  end,  and  that  its  purposes  were  fully  accom-  MjS8ion  to 
plished,  she  solicited  permission  "  to  return  to  her  father  be  termi- 
and  mother,  that  she  might  tend  their  flocks  and  cattle  nated. 
and  fulfil  her  accustomed  duties."* 

Even  if  this  wish  were  really  expressed,  (concerning  She  is  per- 
which   there   appears   to   be  some  doubt,)  it  was  not  8uad?d  to 
likely  that  it  should  be  gratified  by  those  to  whom  her  re 
services   had    hitherto   proved    so   valuable,   and   who 
thought  to  derive  from  them  still   further  advantage. 
But  granting  that  the  words  were  spoken,  the  Maid  of 
Orleans  was  not  less  true  a  Prophetess  in  announcing 
the  close  of  her  Mission,  than  she  hud  proved  at  first 
in  declaring  its  triumphant  progress ;  and  her  decline 
after  the  Sacre  at  Rheims  is  perhaps  more  wonderful 

*  Chronique  de  la  PuceUe,  p.  525.  Je  voudroii  bien  qu'il  (le 
Roy)  voulut  me  faire  ramener  aupret  met  pere  et  mere,  et  garder 
levrtbrebit  et  betail  et  faire  ce  queje  toulois  faire. 
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History.  tj,an  j^  earijer  glory.  It  seemed  as  if  her  former  en- 
thusiasm were  extinct,  and  that  she  ceased  to  conquer 
from  the  moment  at  which  she  believed  that  she  fought 
with  only  an  arm  of  flesh.  As  Charles  moved  onward 
upon  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Bedford  made  a  demonstration 
to  intercept  his  march.  The  two  armies  confronted 
each  other  at  Senlis,  but  parted  without  an  engagement. 
Is  defeated  The  King  advanced  to  St.  Denis,  and  in  an  assault  on 
and  the  Porte  St.  Honore,  Jeanne  was  severely  wounded 

wounded.  anj  repulsed.  It  was  her  first  unsuccessful  enterprise, 
August  29.  an(j  jj.  wag  believed  to  have  been  prognosticated  to  her  a 
few  days  before  its  occurrence,  by  the  breaking  of  the 
consecrated  sword  which  had  been  the  companion  of 
her  victories.*  But  Fable  has  perhaps  more  closely  en- 
veloped her  during  her  reverse  than  in  her  season  of  exalt- 
ation ;  and  the  omens  which  Fancy  invented  or  accom- 
modated to  her  fall  are  almost  without  end. 

Charles,  to  whose  tastes  the  perils  and  fatigues  of  the 
Camp  were  little  adapted,  was  easily  persuaded  by  La 
Tremouille  to  return  to  the  indolence  of  Chinon ;  and 
disgust  and  coldness  were  naturally  excited  by  his  aban- 
donment of  his  partisans.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  been  wavering,  listened  to  the  entreaties  of  a  sister 
ceaes  tne  whose  hand  he  had  bestowed  upon  Bedford  ;  and  per- 
the  Duke  of  ce'vmff  now  sma^  reliance  was  to  be  placed  upon  the 
Burgundy,  stability  of  the  King,  accepted  the  Regency  which  his 
brother-in-law  offered  to  resign  in  his  favour,  and  took 
possession  of  Paris.  The  Duke  of  Bedford,  after  an 
interview  in  which  many  strong  protestations  of  friend- 
ship were  interchanged,  and  the  concertment  of  a  junc- 
tion in  the  following  campaign,  passed  into  Normandy, 
the  government  of  which  Province  he  had  reserved  to 
himself. 

"  The  Maiden"  kept  the  field  during  part  of  the 
Winter;  and  in  the  Spring  she  was  early  in  arms  ;  but 
she  was  no  longer  supported  either  by  conviction  of  her 
own  invincibility,  or  by  a  well-disciplined  army  which 
might  assist  in  giving  that  conviction  effect.  Her  last 
success,  not  earned  without  very  considerable  difficulty, 
was  gained  near  Lagny ;  and  she  is  reproached  with 
having  sullied  her  victory  by  the  execution  in  cold  blood 
of  a  prisoner  taken  during  the  battle.t  Not  many  days 
afterwards,  having  thrown  herself  into  Compiegnej  she 
headed  a  sally  from  the  town.  In  two  charges,  she  drove 
the  Burgundians  to  their  quarters ;  at  th£  third,  her 
followers  were  overpowered  by  numbers  and  put  to 
flight.  Finding  her  retreat  intercepted,  she  betook 
herself  to  the  fields,  and  was  there  unhorsed  by  a  Picard 
Archer,  and  surrendered  herself  to  the  Bastard  of 
Venddme. 


*  Ce  jour  il  assembla  tout  Post  ensemble,  ou  y  avail  plusieurs  femmes 
desbauchees  qui  empeschoient  aucuns  gens  d'armes  de  faire  diligence 
en  service  du  Roy  ;  quay  voyant  icelle  Jeanne,  apres  le  cry  fait  que 
chacun  allast  avant,  elle  tira  son  espee  et  en  battit  deux  ou  trois  tant 
qifelle  rompit  tadite  espee  ;  dont  le  Roy  fut  bien  desplaisant,  luy  dim  in  t 
qiieite  devoit  avoir  pris  un  ban  baston,  et  frapper  dessus  sans  aban- 
donner  ainsi  icelle  espee  qui  luy  estoit  venue  divinement,  comme  elle 
disoit.  Jean  Chartier,  29.  Of  this  sword  he  further  adds  a  little 
ou  wards,  that  n'est  point  a  douter  qu1  elle  ne  fut  trouv6e  par  miracle  ; 
and  that  when  the  King  knew  that  it  had  been  broken,  elle  fut 
bailee  a  des  ouvriers  pour  la  refondre,ce  que  ils  ne  peuvent  faire  ny 
ne  la  peuvent  oncques  rassembler.  42. 

f  Franquet  of  Arras,  a  Burgundian,  of  whom  Monstrelet  speaks 
in  high  commendation,  (vol.  vi.  c.  85.)  Jeanne,  when  interro- 
gated concerning  him,  stated  that  he  had  confessed  himself  to 
be  a  murderer,  a  robber,  and  a  traitor,  and  that  she  had  not  con- 
sented to  his  death  until  after  a  Process  of  fifteen  days,  and  an 
assurance  from  the  Bailli  of  Senlis  that  she  would  greatly  offend 
iuutice  if  she  permitted  him  to  escape.  Des  Charmettes,  iii.  425. 
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The  remaining  history  of  this  most  extraordinary  woman  Annals  »i 
is  singularly  painful.    During  four  months'  rigorous  cap-     Francc 
tivity,  she  was  imprisoned  successively  at  Beaulieu,  at 
Beaurevoir,  at  Arras,  and  in  the  Castle  of  Crotoy  ;  and 
she  was  then  sold  by  John  of  Luxemburg,  Count  of 
Ligny,  (who  had  before  purchased  her  from  her  captor, 
the  Bastard  of  Vendome,)  to  Pierre  Cauchon,  Bishop  of 
Beauvais,  in  whose  Diocese  it  was  pretended  that  she 
had  been  taken.    The  demand  was  made  in  the  name  frptaw  of 
of  Henry  VI.  as  King  of  France  ;   one  part  of  whose  Jeanne. 
prerogative  was  the  power  of  transferring  to  his  own  She  is  *old 
custody  any  enemy  of  the  Crown  who  might  happen  to  En 
be  in  the  power  of  one  of  his  subjects,  on  the  payment  of 
ten  thousand  livres.     After  two  ineffectual  attempts  at 
escape,  she  was  delivered  to  the  English  and  committed 
under  close  guard  to  a  dungeon  in  Rouen.     A  Process  Process 
was  commenced  against  her  for  Sorcery,  and  the  most  against  her 
unworthy  artifices  were  employed  to  procure  her  con-      Sorcm- 
viction.     A  Priest  was  introduced  to  her  cell  as  a  fellow- 
prisoner  suffering  in  the  cause  of  Charles  VII.,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  when  he  had  gained  her  confidence  the 
false  traitor  might  entangle  her  by  betraying  the  secrets 
of  Confession.     But  the  base  stratagem  was  unsuccess- 
ful.    Jeanne,   indeed,    had   not   a  thought  which  she 
wished  to  conceal.     When  asked  if  she  believed  herself 
to  be  in  a  state  of  Grace?  she  replied,  that  it  was  a 
difficult  question  to  answer;  and  then  added,  after  a 
short  pause,  "  If  I  am  not  so,  may  God  vouchsafe  to 
admit  me  ;  if  I  am  so,  may  He  preserve  me  in  it  !" 

During  fifteen  days  of  close  and  subtle  interrogation  Her  trial. 
before  the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,  the  Vicar  of  the  Grand 
Inquisitor,  and  nearly  one  hundred  other  Lawyers  or 
Divines,  not  one  answer  was  obtained  from  this  simple 
and  unlettered  peasant  girl  which  could  tend  to  her 
crimination.  It  was  then  proposed  that  she  should  be 
submitted  to  the  torture  ;  but  that  disgrace  was  spared 
her  judges;  the  case  was  pronounced  to  be  sufficiently 
clear  ;  and  only  two  voices  urged  the  rack  "  for  the 
benefit  of  her  soul."  One  of  those  proceeded  from  the 
Judas  who  had  been  employed  as  her  Confessor. 

The  University  of  Paris,  by  which  Body  her  answers  Decision  .of 
had  been    examined,  at   length   pronounced   its   deci-  ^e  S°r' 
sion.     The  Revelation  which  she  had  avowed  was  de-  «»  nn% 
clared  to  be  false  and  proceeding  from  Evil  Spirits  and     a^ 
Devils  ;  her  visions  were   improbable,  lying,  and  pre- 
sumptuous ;  and  her  adoption    of  male   attire   was   a 
transgression  of  the  Divine  Law  and  of  Canonical  Ordi- 
nances ;  she  was  superstitious,  a  sorceress  of  the  Devil, 
a  blasphemer  of  God  and  of  His  Saints,  a  schismatic, 
and  guilty  of  many  errors  against  the  Faith  of  Jesus 
Christ.*     Under  these  circumstances  she  was  charitably 
admonished  to  retract,  with  assurance  that  if  she  per- 
severed she  would  expose  her  body  to  death  and  her  soul 
to  eternal  torment. 

Either  terror  or  importunity  prevailed,    and   she  at  Sheretracts, 
length  consented  to  affix  her  mark  (she  could  neither  May  23. 
read  nor  write)  to  an  abjuration  which  admitted  that  her 
communications  with  Saints  and  Angels  were  altogether 
illusive.     She  was  then  led  out  to  the  Burial-ground  of 
Saint-Oilers,  which  had  been  dressed  with  scaffoldings 
for  the  purpose,  and  in  which  she  listened  to  a  sermon,  and  w 
to  the   recapitulation  of  her  offences,  and  to  her  final  sentenced 
sentence.     "  We   have   condemned   you,"   pronounced  *°  P^P***8*1 
the  Bishop  of  Beauvais,   "  to  perpetual  seclusion,  in 


*  Letter  from  Henry  VI.  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  Monstrelet, 
vol.  vii.  p.  18. 
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which,  nourished  by  the  bread  of  grief  and  by  the  water 
of  bitterness,  you  may  weep  over  your  sins,  and  forbear 
from  repeating  them.1' 

Of  the  subsequent  occurrences  in  her  prison  it  is 
manifestly  impossible  that  any  but  those  admitted  within 
its  walls  can  speak  with  accuracy ;  but  horrible  tales 
were  whispered  of  the  fraud  and  violence  employed  to 
procure  her  desired  relapse.  In  a  few  days,  it  was 
announced  that  she  had  resumed  her  former  dress,  that 
she  pretended  to  have  been  visited  afresh  by  Ste. 
Catherine  and  Ste.  Margaret,  who  had  reproached  her 
abjuration  ;  and  that  she  re-asserted  all  the  errors  which 
she  had  before  surrendered.  The  Episcopal  Council, 
therefore,  pronounced  that  she  was  an  obstinate  and 
relapsed  Heretic,  and  decided  upon  committing  her  to  the 
Secular  arm. 

On  Wednesday,  May  15,  she  was  carried  at  nine  in 
the  morning,  dressed  as  a  woman,  to  the  Old  Market  in 
Rouen.  The  Bishop  of  Beauvais  declared  that  she  was 
rejected  from  th«  Church,  and  in  delivering  her  to  Civil 
jurisdiction  urged  the  customary  exhortation,  that  she 
should  be  treated  with  gentleness  and  humanity  as 
regarded  both  life  and  limb.  The  Bailli  of  the  City 
understood  this  advice  in  the  sense  which  it  was  intended 
to  bear,  and  avoided  excommunication  by  loading  her 
instantly  to  the  stake.  While  a  Priest  was  administering 
the  last  consolations,  a  brutal  sentinel  inquired,  as  if 
impatient  of  this  brief  delay,  whether  they  were  to  dine 
before  the  execution.  The  flames  were  lighted  almost 
before  the  Confessor  could  withdraw,  and  the  sufferer, 
as  the  Monk  hurried  away,  earnestly  requested  that  he 
would  continue  to  hold  his  Crucifix  upright,  in  order 
that  she  might  see  it  so  long  as  she  retained  any  power. 
Her  ashes  were  carefully  gathered,  and  thrown  into  the 
Seine,  in  order  to  prevent  their  application  to  super- 
stitious purposes.* 

Of  the  part  borne  by  the  English  in  this  most  piteous 
tragedy  we  are  far  from  seeking  to  offer  any  palliation. 
It  is  deeply  and  indelibly  disgraceful.  But  it  may  be 
urged,  not  to  extenuate  but  to  account  for  their  vin- 
dictiveness,  that  they  were  freshly  smarting  under  very 
severe  losses ;  and  that  they  doubtless  believed  that 
which  they  had  been  sedulously  taught,  that  Jeanne  was 
an  agent  of  Hell.  It  may  not  be  advisable  to  inquire 
further  in  what  proportion  they  considered  themselves 
to  be  avenging  God's  injuries,  in  what  their  own.  But 
where  is  to  be  found  a  plea  in  behalf  of  the  ungrateful  and 
unfeeling  Prince  whom  Jeanne  had  saved  from  ruin  ?  who, 
if  he  suspected  that  her  powers  were  more  than  natural, 
must  have  attributed  them  to  heavenly  agency ;  and 
who  having  profited  by  them  to  the  utmost,  neglected, 
abandoned,  and  forgot  her.  Not  a  trace  exists  of  any 
negotiation  in  her  favour,  of  any  offer  of  ransom,  of 
any  menace  of  reprisal.  So  great  was  the  poverty  to 
which  her  family  was  reduced,  that  twenty  years  after 
her  death,  the  Burgesses  of  Orleans  allowed  the  mother 

*  Journal  fun  Bourgeois  de  Parit,  p.  516  ;  where  a  horrible  cir- 
cumstance attendant  upon  the  execution  is  mentioned  which  we  have 
not  seen  noticed  elsewhere.  The  scaffold  upou  which  Jeanne  suffered 
was  made  of  plaster,  le  feu  y  fut  mis,  dont  elle  fust  bien-tott 
estoujfie  et  sa  robe  touts  arse.  Puts  fut  le  feu  tire  arriere  et  elle 
fut  veue  et  consid£ree  de  tout  le  peiiple  present,  ft  recogneue  qu'elle 
ettoit  femme  pour  'otter  toutet  les  doutes  dudit  peuple  assistant. 
p.  515.  Nevertheless  it  was  afterwards  reported  that  she  had 
escaped  the  flames,  and  that  a  substitute  had  been  burned  in  her 
stead.  An  Impostor  pretending  to  be  Jeanne  appeared  in  Paris  in 
the  year  1440,  but  it  was  discovered  qu'elle  nestoit  pas  pucelle.  A 
proof  which  was  scarcely  conclusive  after  a  lapse  of  nine  years. 
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of  the  Heroine  who  had  delivered  them,  three  livres  ptr  Annals  of 
month  "  to  support  life"  —  to  keep  body  and  soul  toge-     France- 
ther  ;*  and  it  was  not  until  the  year  1455  that  Charles 
undertook   even  a   revision  of  the  unjust  Process   by 
which  her  memory  was  loaded  with  obloquy.f 

In  order  to  diminish  the  unfavourable  excitement 
which  had  been  produced  by  the  Sacre  of  Charles,  the 
Duke  of  Bedford  resolved  to  celebrate  the  Coronation  of 
Henry  also  ;  and,  as  Rheims  was  not  to  be  approached  Coronation 
Paris  was  fixed  upon  as  the  theatre.  The  young  King,  of  Henry 
accordingly,  was  escorted  from  Rouen  (in  which  City  he 
had  held  his  Court  for  nearly  two  years)  by  a  powerful 
body-guard  ;  and  after  a  reception  of  much  pageantry 
in  his  French  Capital,  J  he  was  crowned  in  No'tre  Dame 
by  his  Uncle  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester.  Much  of- 
fence was  taken  by  the  Bishop  of  Paris  at  this  inva- 
sion of  his  ancient  privilege  ;  and  the  studious  obser- 
vation of  English  Ceremonies  with  which  the  solemn 
rite  was  performed,  tended  far  more  to  increase  the 
growing  disaffection  than  to  conciliate  the  attachment 
of  the  conquered  People.  § 

The  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Bedford  and  the  speedy 
remarriage   of  her  widowed  Lord   without  the  appro- 
bation or  even  the  privity  of  his  brother-in-law,  materi-  Nov.  13. 
ally   weakened    the  private   bond  which   hitherto   had 
cemented  their  friendship.  ||     Burgundy  could  not  but  The  Duke 
perceive    that    the    gratification   of    revenge    for    his  °f  Burgun- 
lather's  murder  had  placed  him  in  a  false  position  towards  d^  wam*- 
his  own  Countrymen;  and  that,  however  much  the  heat 
of  contest  for  awhile  might  have  disguised  the  Truth, 
the  part  which  he  had  adopted  was  esteemed  odious  and 
unnatural  by  many  of  the  leading  Nobles,  and  began  to 
displease  even  his  immediate  partisans.     It  would   be  _ 
tedious  to  recount  the  numerous  petty  enterprises  and 
isolated   military  operations  which  occasioned  misery  to 
France  without  advancing  the  interests  of  either  of  the 
great  contending  Parties.     One  of  those  outrages  by      A.  D. 
which  alone   changes  in   Ministry  seem  to  have   been      1433. 
planned  in   those  barbarous  times,  had  at  length  termi-  Sept.  20. 
nated  the  sway  of  La  Tremouille  ;  who,  when  his  apart-  *,tt"  ' 
ment  was  forced  by  night  and  himself  was  wounded  by 
the  retainers  of  the  Constable,  must  have  esteemed  it  for- 
tunate that   he  saved  his   life  at  the  price  of  exile.  ^f 
Charles  was  wearied  of  the  subjection  to  which   he  had 
been  reduced,  and  it  was  not  long  before  he  admitted 
the  excuses  of  Richemont  and  received  him  into  favour. 
All  Parties  were  exhausted,  and  ull  equally  desired 
Peace,  though  they  were  far  from  being  prepared   to 
offer  the  mutual  sacrifices  requisite  for  its  permanent 
attainment.     It  was  at  length  determined  that  a  General  Congress  at 
Congress  should  be  convened  at  Arras,  in  which  two  Arras. 
Cardinal  Legates  should  preside,  each  of  the  belligerents 
should  be   represented   by  his   ambassadors,   and   the 
leading  European  Powers  should  be  invited  to  partici- 
pate.   It  was  premised  that  honourable  offers  of  Peace 
should  be  tendered  by  Charles,  with  an  understanding 

*  Pour  lui  aider  a  vivre.  Compte-rendu  d"un  Recevevr  d*  Orleans, 
Preface  de  Buchon,  p.  66.  Sismonui,  xiii.  194. 

f  This  Edict  of  Revocation,  together  with  Jeanne's  Patent  of 
Nobility  and  other  original  documents  illustrating  her  history,  are 
printed  by  Godefroy  as  an  appendix  to  Jean  Chartier. 

J  The  Pageants  are  described  in  the  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de 
Paris,  p.  5ll>. 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  vii.  c.  10. 

[|  Id.  Ibid.  c.  29,  37.  The  new  Duchess  of  Bedford  was 
Jacqueline,  eldest  daughter  of  the  Comte  de  St.  Pol,  a  very  beauti- 
ful girl  of  seventeen. 

f  Id.  Ibid.  c.  47. 
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that  if  they  were  declined  by  Henry,  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy would  abandon  his  alliance. 

The  opening  of  these  States  General  of  Christendom 
(to  adopt  the  expressive  language  of  Sismondi*)  took  place 
in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Vaast  on  the  5th  of  August,  1435  ; 
and  never,  perhaps,  was  gathered  together  a  more  gorgeous 
assembly  of  Diplomatists.  The  train  of  the  English 
Embassy  consisted  of  two  hundred  Knights;  nearly  five 
hundred  horsemen  accompanied  that  of  France ;  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  was  escorted  by  his  own  Archers 
clad  in  rich  uniform  ;  Deputies  attended  from  the  Uni- 
versity of  Paris,  from  many  other  of  the  chief  Cities  in 
the  Kingdom,  and  from  the  Provinces  of  Flanders  ;  the 
Emperor,  and  the  Kings  of  Castile,  Aragon,  Portugal, 
Navarre,  Naples,  Sicily,  Cyprus,  Poland,  and  Denmark, 
sent  accredited  Envoys ;  throngs  of  Civilians  and  of 
Canonists  were  prepared  for  the  resolution  of  disputed 
questions;  noble  ladies  added  their  attraction  to  the 
brilliant  scene ;  and  when  the  gay  company  rode  abroad 
they  were  preceded  "  by  trumpets  and  clarions  sounding- 
most  melodiously,  and  by  numerous  Kings-at-arms, 
Heralds,  and  Pursuivants,  dressed  in  their  tabards  with 
the  armorial  blazonings  of  the  different  Princes  who 
had  met  at  Arras."t 

The  debates  were  conducted  with  much  heat;  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchester,  who  was  chief  English  Repre- 
sentative, perceived  from  the  outset  that  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  was  lost  as  an  ally.  The  basis  upon  which 
the  English  wished  to  negotiate  was  the  Treaty  of  Troyes, 
in  other  words,  the  surrender  of  the  whole  Kingdom  by 
Charles  to  Henry.  The  French  tendered  Aquitaine  and 
Normandy  in  Fief.  The  final  proposition  of  the  Eng- 
lish was  the  status  quo  during  a  Truce  of  twenty, 
thirty,  or  even  forty  years ;  and  when  that  scheme  also 
was  rejected,  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester  declared  that 
his  mission  was  at  an  end  and  quitted  the  Congress. 

The  departure  of  the  English  Ambassadors,  and  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  which  occurring  a  few 
days  afterwards}  relieved  all  private  scruples,  were  the 
signals  for  reconciliation  between  Charles  and  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  the  concessions  to  which  the  former 
submitted  attest  the  high  value  at  which  he  rated  his 
purchase.  In  the  outset,  the  King  declared  the  assassi- 
nation at  Montereau  to  have  been  wicked,  traitorous, 
and  iniquitous  ;  but  that  it  had  been  perpetrated  at  a 
time  at  which  he  was  very  young,  had  little  knowledge, 
and  inconsiderately  did  not  prevent  it.  He  undertook 
to  punish  all  those  who  should  be  convicted  of  privity 
to  the  murder,  and  to  found  and  to  endow  certain  Re- 
ligious edifices  for  the  benefit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased. 
After  the  grant  of  numerous  payments,  immunities,  and 
territorial  augmentations,  the  King  relieved  his  Vassal, 
during  the  life  of  both  the  contracting  parties,  from  all 
personal  homage  ;§  and  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed 
for  injuries  committed  on  either  side,  with  a  special  ex- 
ception of  matters  relating  to  the  death  of  Sans  Peur. 
The  signature  of  this  Treaty  was  hailed  with  unbounded 
joy  ;  the  Legates  administered  the  Eucharist  to  the  prin- 

*  Tom.  xiii.  p.  251. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  vii.  c.  80,  81. 

I  The  Duke  of  Bedford  died  on  September  14  ;  his  young  widow 
Jacqueline  afterwards  married  Sir  Richard  Woodville,  created  Earl 
of  Rivers,  who  was  father  of  the  Queen  of  Edward  IV. 

§  On  the  death  of  Charles,  Philippe  paid  homage  to  Louis  XI. 
Mr.  Hallam  has  ingeniously  conjectured  that  the  otherwise  unac- 
countable exemption  from  personal  homage  for  which  Philippe 
stipulated  at  Arras,  might  perhaps  arise  out  of  respect  to  some  vow. 
Middle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  88, 
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cipal  negotiators,  and  absolved  the  chief  Burgundian   Annals  of 
Lords   from    their  oath  of  alliance  with  the   English.     France- 
"  Here   am   I,"  bluntly   exclaimed   one  of  them,   De 
Launoy,  when  he  knelt  to  swear  allegiance  to  Charles, 
"  who  have  heretofore  taken  oaths  for  the  preservation 
of  Peace  five  times  during  this  War,  not  one  of  which 
has  been  observed.     But  I  now  make  promise  to  God 
that  this  shall  be  kept  on  my  part,  and  that  I  will  not 
in  any  way  infringe  it."* 

Within  three  days  from  the  ratification  of  the  Peace  Sept.  2-1. 
of  Arras,  died  Isabelle  of  Bavaria  the  Queen  Dowager, 
whose  last  moments  must  have  been  embittered  by  the 
announcement.!-  She  had  for  some  time  back  lived  at 
Paris  in  great  neglect  and  poverty,  and  her  obsequies 
were  performed  without  the  solemnity  and  state  usual  at 
Royal  Funerals.}  Her  memory  has  been  severely 
visited  by  later  Historians,  as  the  chief  cause,  or  at  least 
the  chief  fomenter  of  the  Civil  troubles  of  her  adopted 
Country  :  by  contemporary  writers  she  is  represented 
more  as  a  weak,  indolent,  and  voluptuous  woman  than 
as  a  Political  intrigante,  and  the  chief  subject  of  their 
reproach  and  contempt  is  her  immoderate  addiction  to 
the  pleasures  of  the  table,  which  they  stigmatize  as  a 
National  taste. 

The   messengers  through  whom   the  Duke   of  Bur-  Indignation 
gundy  announced  his  change  were  but   ill  received  in  °/*** 
England.     The  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  the  Duke  oflish> 
Gloucester,  and  several  others  left  the  Council  "  abruptly 
much  contused  and  vexed,  and  having  collected  in  small 
knots  they  abused  each   other  as  well  as  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy  ;  —  and  no  one  who  was  well-bred  was  sparing 
of  the  grossest  abuse  against  the   Duke   of  Burgundy 
and  his  Country."§     It  required,  indeed,  little  sagacity 
to  perceive  that  he  could  not  long  continue  neutral,  and 
that  the   transition    would    be    rapid  from   suspended 
friendship  to  open  enmity.     By  the  following  Spring,  March  8. 
the  Duke   of  Burgundy  announced  to  his  Vassals   at  Burgundy 
Ghent  that  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  declaring  War  ^erclares 
against  England.     Within  little  more  than  a  month  from 
that   declaration,    his    troops   assisted  the    Constable,  Recovery  of 
L'Isle-Adam,  and  Dunois  in  the  recovery  of  Paris,  from  Paris. 
which   City  its  Governor  Lord  Willoughby  was  com-  APril  17 
pelled  to  withdraw  to  Rouen.  |j 

While  every   hour   more   and    more   tended    to   re-  Internal 
lieve   the  French   from  the  yoke  which   England  had  misery  of 
imposed,   they  were  still  suffering  under  an  infliction  France. 
consequent  upon  long  anarchy.     The  Royalist  troops, 
ill-paid  and  under  little  subordination,  pillaged  alike 
from  friend  and  foe  ;  and  the  terrific  name  Ecorcheurs,  Let  Ecor- 
which  they  gloried  in  adopting,  spoke  their  character  in  cheurs. 
a  single  word.     If  they  were  to  gain  further  booty  from 
the  wretched  peasants  whose  districts  they  overspread, 
it  could  be  obtained  only  by  flaying  their  very  skins.^f 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  vii.  c.  88. 

f  Jean  Chartier,  on  the  other  hand,  persuades  himself  that  the 
news  must  have  been  highly  consolatory  to  her.  83. 

J  Id.  84.  Monstrelet,  vol.  vii.  c.  90.  Her  poverty  is  noticed  in 
the  Journal  d'un  Bourgeois  de  Paris,  printed  by  Godefroy  as  an 
appendix  to  Juvenal  des  Ursins.  He  describes  her  in  the  first 
year  of  Charles  VII.'s  accession  as  living  in  the  H6tel  of  St.  P61  ; 
mats  si  pauvrement  gouvernfe  qu'elle  n'  avail  tous  les  jours  que  huict 
septiers  de  vin  tout  au  p/us,  pour  file  ft  son  tinal.  Ne  le  plus  de  ceur 
de  Paris  qui  leur  eu»l  demande,  ou  est  la  Reyne  f  ils  n'en  eussent 
sceu  parlcr  ;  tant  en  tenoit  en  peu  de  compte,  qu'en  peine  en  chaloit- 
il  au  peupte  pource  quon  ditoit  qu'elle  estoit  cause  des  grands  maur 
et  douleurs  qui  pour  lors  esloient  sur  terre,  p.  509. 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  vii.  c.  92. 

|!  Id.  Ihid.c.  99. 

«j  Monstrelt-t  explains  this  nickname  rather  less  fearfully,  by 
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Frequently,  indeed,  their  rapacity  and  fury  was  exhibited 
in  mutuaf  contests,  and  more  than  once  the  arms  of  the 
Constable,  of  La  Hire,  or  of  Jean  of  Luxemburg  were 
directed  against  each  other. 

In  an  enterprise  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  un- 
dertook against  Calais,  he  was  frustrated  by  gross  want 
of  discipline  and  of  courage  in  his  Flemish  troops. 
Seventeen  thousand  men  had  assembled  under  his  ban- 
ners, but  their  achievements  may  be  best  described  by 
citing  the  title  of  one  of  Monstrelet's  chapters  in  which 
they  are  narrated,  and  which  there  can  be  little  doubt 
is  the  parent  of  a  well-known  distich  applied  to  a  later 
event  in  the  military  History  of  France.  "  The  Fle- 
mings," says  the  Chronicler,  "  march  to  the  Siege  of 
Calais  and  march  back  again."*  An  insurrection  at 
Bruges,  which  cost  his  life  to  L'Isle-Adam,t  and  endan- 
gered that  of  even  the  Duke  himself,}  operated  as  a 
very  seasonable  diversion  in  favour  of  the  English.  It 
was  not  till  a  Pestilence  and  Famine  had  swept  twenty 
thousand  inhabitants  from  the  rebellious  City,  and  by 
humbling  their  pride  had  induced  them  to  resume  obe- 
dience, that  Philippe  was  sufficiently  freed  from  do- 
mestic strife  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  English,  who, 
on  his  retreat  from  Calais,  had  invaded  Artois  and 
other  of  his  territories  with  great  success,  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester. 

Charles,  meantime,  had  exhibited  energy  hitherto 
alien  from  his  character ;  he  had  shared  in  the  toils  of 
the  Siege  and  capture  of  Montereau,  which  resisted  his 
arms  during  six  weeks;  and,  for  the  first  time  since  he  had 
been  carried  away  from  it  in  his  childhood,  he  had  visited 
his  Capital.  His  entry  afforded  room  for  much  display 
of  Pageantry  :  he  was  met  by  the  Seven  Virtues  and  the 
Seven  Deadly  Sins,  dressed  in  character  on  horseback. 
Angels  sang  melodiously  as  he  advanced.  Many  Scrip- 
tural subjects  were  represented  in  pantomimic  Myste- 
ries, in  one  of  which,  u  How  Judas  hanged  himself,"'  we 
are  assured  that  "  the  acting  was  good  and  very  affect- 
ing." St.  Michael  weighed  Souls  in  a  balance,  as  as- 
sisting at  the  last  Judgment;  and  St.  Margaret  issued 
out  of  the  mouth  of  a  Dragon. §  The  Ring  was 
accompanied  by  the  Dauphin,  and  during  his  abode  in 
Paris  he  promulgated  several  useful  Ordonnances.|| 

After  an  ineffectual  attempt  to  negotiate  Peace  with 
England,  in  a  Conference  held  at  Gravelines,  between 
the  Duchess  of  Burgundy^  on  the  one  side  and  the  Car- 
dinal of  Winchester  on  the  other,  Charles  made  a  longer 
residence  in  his  Capital ;  and,  in  order  to  suppress  the 
outrages  of  the  Ecorcheurs,  he  directed  himself  with  most 
unexpected  ability  and  activity  to  the  creation  of  a  fixed 
military  establishment.  The  States  granted  him  a  sub- 
sidy for  the  maintenance  of  fifteen  hundred  lances ;  the 

referring  it  only  to  their  stripping  the  unfortunate  victims  who  fell 
into  their  hands  of  all  their  clothes,  vol.  viii.  c.  12.  But  their 
cruelties,  as  we  learn  from  other  authorities,  were  sufficiently  atro- 
cious to  justify  the  explanation  given  in  the  text. 

*  Id.  Ibid.  c.  106. 

4-  Jean  Chartier,  100. 

J  Chronique  de  Bouvier  dit  le  Berry,  printed  as  an  appendix  to 
Jean  Chartier,  by  Godefroy.  397. 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  viii.  c.  9. 

||  There  is  a  good  deal  of  variation  in  the  original  authorities 
respecting  this  visit  to  Paris.  We  have  followed  Monstrelet  A 
somewhat  different  account  is  given  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  xiii.  314. 
where,  in  the  authorities  to  which  he  refers,  is  a  manifest  contra- 
diction in  dates. 

H  Isabella  of  Portugal,  grandaughter  of  John  of  Gaunt,  and 
t  herefore  niece  of  the  Cardinal  of  Winchester,  a  woman  of  ready 
iiddiess  and  much  intelligence. 
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King  reserved  to  himself  the  right  of  nominating  their  Annali  of 
officers,  and  interdicted  all  persons  from  military  ser-  France, 
vice  unless  they  were  thus  authorized  by  Royal  com- 
mission. The  officers  were  made  responsible  for  the 
good  conduct  of  their  soldiers,  and  very  severe  penalties 
were  denounced  against  pillage  or  other  breaches  of 
discipline.  It  may  readily  be  supposed  that  these  salu- 
tary innovations  were  most  unpalatable  to  the  many 
adventurers  who  had  long  been  accustomed  to  live  at 
pleasure,  and  to  quarter  themselves  freely  throughout 
the  Kingdom;  and  symptoms  of  mutiny  and  of  irnpa-  c°B8e- 
tience  rapidly  displayed  themselves.  Leaders  of 
eminence  were  not  wanting,  and  among  those  who 
openly  resisted  were  the  Dukes  of  Bourbon  and  of  Alen- 
c,on,  the  Counts  of  Vendome  and  of  Dunois.  The 
Constable  espoused  the  Royal  part,  and  his  so  doing, 
perhaps,  threw  La  Tremouille  (who  had  not  forgiven 
his  exile  from  Court)  into  the  opposite  Faction.  The 
Dauphin  Louis  was  persuaded  to  join  in  the  Conspiracy, 
allured  by  a  promise  which  his  naturally  ambitious,  tur- 
bulent, and  intriguing  spirit  was  little  calculated  to  resist, 
that  he  should  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  Go- 
vernment ;  and  it  was  proposed  to  consign  Charles,  as 
a  Roi  faineant,  to  that  retirement  which  he  had  hitherto 
so  much  cultivated,  and  to  effect  a  Revolution,  or,  as  it  La  Pro- 
was  called  in  the  language  of  the  times,  a  Pragverie.*  ffuerie. 

But  the  interests  of  the  Nation  at  large  were  altoge- 
ther opposed  to  the  objects  of  this  Aristocratical  Banditti, 
among  whom  themselves  existed  little  mutual  union  and 
confidence.     The  King  was  rapid  in  his  movements :  he  Activity  of 
marched  at  once  upon  Poitou  ;  overpowered   the  insur-  the  KfinB- 
gents  in  detail,  and  received  the  submission  of  the  chief      ^ 
Leaders  at  Cusset,  almost  before  they  had  concerted  a 
plan  of  resistance. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy  had  studiously  avoided  any 
open  connection  with  this  movement;  nevertheless  the 
symptoms  of  energy  which,  during  its  course,  Charles 
for  the  first  time  had  manifested,  filled  him  with  jealousy 
and  apprehension  ;  and  he  sought  to  strengthen  him- 
self by  an  alliance  which  he  believed  would  place  the 
Kingdom  at  his  absolute  disposal.  Five  and  twenty  The  Duke 
years  had  elapsed  since  the  Battle  of  Aziucourt,  and  of  Buri?un- 
that  long  period  had  been  spent  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
in  England  as  a  prisoner.  He  possessed  reputation  for 
talents,  and  his  apanage  made  him  the  richest  and  most 
powerful  Prince  of  the  Blood.  It  was  probable  that 
the  ancient  Armagnacs  would  at  once  recognise  him  as 
their  Leader,  and  these  united  with  the  Burgundians 
must  prove  irresistible.  Philippe,  therefore,  omitted  no 
exertion  which  could  procure  liberty  for  the  captive 
Prince.  The  near  connection  of  his  Duchess  with  the 
Cardinal  of  Winchester  gave  him  influence  in  the  Eng- 
lish Cabinet ;  and  he  joined  his  own  guarantee  to  that 
of  the  Dauphin  and  others,  for  the  hundred  and  twenty 
thousand  Crowns  which  Orleans  engaged  to  pay  within  of  the  Duke 
six  months  after  his  release.  Eighty  thousand  were  of  Orleans, 
delivered  before  he  quitted  the  English  shores.  He  was  ^ov>  ^6- 
awaited  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  at  Gravelines,  where 
he  acknowledged  with  unbounded  gratitude  the  service 
which  had  been  rendered  him.  and  received  the  hand  of 
Mary  of  Cleves,  a  niece  of  his  deliverer,  as  a  further 
pledge  of  their  intimate  union. t 

*  Let  touievemen*  de  la  ville  de  Prague  n'ayant  ceul  depvi*  la 
Rfforme  de  Jean  Huts,  d'occuper  loute  la  Chretienlc.  Sismondi,  xiii. 
360. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  viii.  c.  35. 
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Charles,  however,  was  too  powerful  to  be  attacked  ; 
and  he  passed  the  greater  part  of  the  following  year  at 
the  head  of  a  well-appointed  army,  which,  continually 
evading  battle  with  the  English,  succeeded  in  the  cap- 
ture of  Pontoise,  in  spite  of  the  unwearied  struggle  of 
Clifford  for  its  defence  and  of  Talbot  for  its  relief.  So 
strong  also  did  the  King  appear  at  the  beginning  of  the 
next  campaign,  that  the  leagued  Princes  despaired  of 
attaining  their  object  by  violence.  He  answered  with 
mildness  and  condescension,  yet  with  a  firmness  which 
proved  him  conscious  of  superiority,  a  Remonstrance 
drawn  up  in  an  Assembly  of  the  Malecontents  at  Nevers. 
This  was  the  last  effort  of  the  expiring  Faction  ;  and  the 
Praguerie  ceased  to  exist  when  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
repairing  to  Limoges,  tendered  his  allegiance,  and  was 
graciously  received  by  the  King,  who  contributed  libe- 
rally to  the  discharge  of  his  ransom.* 

The  Dauphin,  to  whom  an  active  and  extensive  com- 
mand against  the  English  had  been  intrusted,  evinced 
considerable  skill,  and, after  someshard  fighting,  succeeded 
in  relieving  Dieppe.  The  King  of  England,  indeed, 
seemed  as  though  he  were  careless  of  his  remaining 
possessions  in  France,  and  the  predominant  Faction  in 
his  Councils  strongly  inclined  to  Peace,  at  whatever 
price  it  might  be  purchased.  William  de  la  Pole,  a  Fa- 
vourite whom  Henry  afterwards  created  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
was  instructed  to  negotiate  on  almost  any  terms ;  and 
as  if  the  King  anticipated  that  his  Minister  would  act 
criminally,  when  he  despatched  him  to  a  Conference 
held  at  Tours,  he  granted  him  a  prospective  free  pardon 
for  every  condition  to  which  he  might  assent,  even  if  it 
were  disadvantageous  to  the  Crown.f  Suffolk,  accord- 
ingly, agreed  to  a  Truce  for  twenty-two  months,  and 
further  arranged  a  matrimonial  alliance  to  which  much 
future  disaster  must  be  attributed.  Rene  of  Anjou, 
notwithstanding  the  many  dignities  appended  to  his 
name,  was,  perhaps,  the  poorest  of  the  French  Princes ; 
and  this  titular  King  of  Naples,  Sicily,  and  Jerusalem, 
Count  of  Provence,  Duke  of  Anjou,  Lorraine,  and  Bar, 
and  brother  of  the  Queen  regnant  of  France,  was  unable 
to  give  a  portion  with  his  daughter  Margaret.  Yet 
more,  when  he  consented  to  bestow  her  hand  upon  the 
King  of  England,  it  was  under  a  condition,  which  Suf- 
folk concealed  at  the  time,  that  the  Provinces  of  Anjou 
and  Maine  should  be  transferred  to  him.  The  Treaty 
of  marriage  was  completed ;  and  Charles,  during  the 
armistice,  had  leisure  to  pursue  his  plan  for  re-establish- 
ing domestic  tranquillity. 

To  deliver  his  Kingdom  from  the  tyranny  of  the 
Ecorcheurs  was  hisleading  object,  which  he  could  scarcely 
hope  to  effect,  however,  without  providing  them  with 
some  foreign  service.  Hitherto  his  scheme  of  military 
organization  had  been  very  imperfectly  executed  ;  and 
the  adventurers,  by  whom  it  was  perpetually  frustrated, 
were  far  too  numerous  for  the  operations  of  Justice. 
A  fortunate  application  relieved  him  under  this  embar- 
rassment ;  and  when  he  engaged  to  assist  the  Emperor 
Frederic  III.  with  troops  for  the  reduction  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons,  he  may  be  pardoned  if  he  thought  far  more  of 
the  deliverance  of  his  own  Kingdom  from  a  power 
which  had  outgrown  control,  than  of  extending  the  do- 
minions of  his  ally.  To  the  Dauphin  was  intrusted  the 
command  of  twenty-two  thousand  of  these  formidable 
adventurers,  who  assembled  in  the  neighbourhood  of 

*  Chronique  de  Bouvier,  4 1 8. 
f  Rymer,  xi.  49.  53. 


Bale;  and  a  smaller  Body  was  directed  by  Charles  in   Annals  of 
person  to  the  aid  of  Rene  of  Anjou,  in  a  quarrel  which     France. 
had  been  provoked  by  the  Citizens  of  Metz. 

The  sanguinary  Battle  at  Saint  Jacob,  in  which  the 
sixteen  hundred  Swiss  who  assailed  the  entire  French 
army  perished  almost  to  a  man,*  diminished  the  Dauphin's 
force  by  more  than  a  third,  and  so  far  impressed  the  rem- 
nant with  dread  of  the  valour  of  the  mountaineers,  that  they 
gladly  avoided  a  second  encounter,  by  retiring  upon  Suabia.  AUK*  26 
The  Ecorcheurs  ravaged  this  district  of  their  ally  as  if 
it  had  been  an  enemy's  Country ;  and  before  the  close 
of  Winter,  when  the  Dauphin  fixed  his  quarters  in  Lor- 
raine, he  concluded  a  Peace  with  the  Swiss.     Without  Peace  of 
attention  to  the  interests  of  Rene*,  Charles  himself,  a  few  Ensisheim. 
months  afterwards,  bargained  with  the  inhabitants  of Oct-  28' 
Metz ;  and  it  is  said  that  he  boasted  that  he  had  both 
filled  his  coffers  and  emptied  much  bad  blood  from  his 
army  during  this   most  flagitious  and  dishonest  cam- 
paign. 

But  his  main  object  had  been  effected ;  the  ranks  of 
the  Ecorcheurs  had  been  thinned,  their  spirit  was  sub- 
dued, and  their  chief  Captains  granted  easy  assent  to 
the  project  which  Charles  now  ventured  to  promulgate 
in  its  fullest  bearing  from  Chalons-sur-Marne.     Instead 
of  relying  upon  the  unpaid  contingent  which  each  great 
Vassal  of  the  Crown  had  hitherto  contributed,  in  com- 
pliance witli  the  military  tenure  of  his  respective  Fiefs, 
the  King  formed  the  nucleus  of  a  standing  army.     A 
permanent  tax  (la  taille)  was  levied  from  every  town  in 
the  Kingdom  for  the  support  of  fifteen  Companies  ofFormation 
Ordonnance,  as  they  were  termed.     Each  Company  in-  of  a 
eluded  a  hundred  lances,  and  to  every  lance  were  at-  Qrdon- 
tached  six  persons,  a  man  at  arms,  his  page,  three  nance 
archers,  and  a  coutiller,  comprising  in  the  whole  an  or- 
ganized force  of  nine  thousand  cavalry.    No  change  had 
hitherto  been  effected  in  the  Political  Constitution  of 
Europe  which  tended  so  greatly  to  diminish  the  influence 
of  Feudalism. 

The  institution  of  a  National  infantry  dates  a  few  and  of  the 
years  later.  By  another  Royal  Ordonnance,  every  Parish  Francs- 
in  the  Kingdom  was  obliged  to  furnish  for  the  King's  Archers> 
army  one  Franc-archer,  skilled  in  the  use  of  the  long  or      -1*4*0 
cross  bow,  and  ready  to  enter  the  field  whenever  he  was  *    •,  9g* 
summoned,  on  a  payment  of  four  livres  per  month  dur- 
ing  actual  service.      Certain   exemptions   from    taxes 
and  from  some  very  troublesome  Provincial  duties,  occa- 
sioned the  name  by  which  these  soldiers  were  distin- 
guished, and  made  their  offices  covetable. 

After  successive  prolongations  of  the  Truce  with  Eng-  Rapid  ex- 
land,  hostilities  were  renewed  in  the  Spring  of  1448  ;  p^sion  ?.f , 
but  in  the  crowd  of  events  which  marked  the  War,  we  f^m 
look  in  vain  for  that  deep  interest  with  which  we  have  France, 
been  accustomed  to  contemplate  the  preceding  incidents      A.  D. 
of  this  struggle.     When  the  Bastard  of  Orleans  invaded     1449. 
Normandy,  the  decline  of  the  English  fortune  was  most  Oct.  19. 
rapid.     Rouen  opened  its  gates  to  the  King  in  person  ; 
and  on  the  surrender  of  its  Castle  a  few  days  afterwards  Oct.  31. 
by  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  the  veteran  Talbot  became  a 
hostage,t  among  other  Knights,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the 
capitulation.     Harfleur  was  added  to  the  French  con- 
quests before  the  close  of  this  year ;  and  in  the  ensuing  Dec.  24. 

*  There  were  only  ten  survivors  in  all.  One  of  them,  who  was 
unwounded,  was  reproached  by  all  his  Countrymen.  Sismondi,  xiii. 
431.  and  the  authorities  cited  in  the  page  following. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  13.  The  Knglish  did  not  assent  to  this 
proposition  without  very  great  reluctance,  and  the  discussions  re- 
lative to  it  occupied  twelve  days. 
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campaign,  an  English  force  under  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel 
left  four  thousand  dead,  after  a  most  valiant  resistance 
at  Fourmigny.*  The  conquest  of  Normandy  was  com- 
pleted by  the  subsequent  falls  of  Caen,  Falaise,  and  Cher- 
bourg; and  the  increasing  domestic  troubles  of  England 
rendered  Guienne  a  yet  more  easy  prey  to  Dunois  in 
the  year  following.  Even  Bordeaux,  so  important  to 
commercial  interests,  was  suffered  to  capitulate  without 
an  effort  in  her  defence  ;f  and  the  fidelity  of  the  citizens 
of  Bayonne  (the  sole  possession  in  France  excepting 
Calais  now  retained  by  the  English)  was  ill  repaid  by 
an  abandonment  which  exposed  them  to  severe  condi- 
tions from  their  conqueror,  irritated  by  a  protracted  re- 
sistance.:}: 

Notwithstanding  the  marked  improvement  which  the 
therFrench  habils  of  the  Kin£  had  undergone,  his  Court  was  still 
Court.  agitated  by  Favouritism  and  intrigue.  His  confidence 
had  latterly  been  much  bestowed  upon  able  Financiers, 
a  class  of  Statesmen  always  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  men 
Jean  de  ofthesword.  Jean  de  Xaincoings,  who  had  long  held 
Xaincoings.  the  office  of  Receiver  General,  was  disgraced  in  1450  ; 
and  the  confiscation  of  his  vast  property  enriched  the 
Royal  coffers  exhausted  by  the  War  in  Guienne,  and 
gratified  the  rapacity  of  many  avaricious  enemies  among 
whom  it  was  in  part  distributed.  A  still  wealthier  vic- 
tim was  in  reserve.  Jacques  Coeur,  a  Merchant  of 
Bourges,  was  rivalled  in  commercial  eminence  by  no 
other  personage  of  his  time  excepting  by  Cosmo  de  Me- 
dicis.  His  factories  were  established  on  every  coast 
both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  and  his  almost  unbounded 
capital  had  ever  been  at  the  disposal  of  the  King  of 
France,  by  whom  in  return  he  was  nominated  his  Trea- 
surer. The  weak  Prince,  however,  listened  to  a  foul 
whisper  from  an  interested  Courtier,  Chabaunes,  Count 
of  Dammartin,  who  contemplated  his  own  benefit  from 
the  plunder  of  Jacques  Coeur;  and  arrested  the  innocent 
Minister  on  a  most  unfounded  accusation  that  he  had 
poisoned  Agnes  Sorel.§  The  death  of  that  celebrated 
woman  was  distinctly  traced  to  a  malady  incident  to 
pregnancy;  but  the  excuse  sufficed  for  the  seizure  of  the 
possessions  of  Jacques  Cosur,  who,  after  a  long  and 
painful  imprisonment,  was  permitted,  on  the  further  dis- 
bursement of  four  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold,  to 
die  at  Chio  in  poverty  and  exile. 

*  The  English  were  defeated  by  the  arrival  of  an  entirely  fresh 
force  under  the  Constable  Kichetnont,  alter  they  had  beaten  back 
the  Count  de  Clermont  and  had  captured  from  him  two  culverins. 
••  From  the  account  of  the  Heralds,  Prii'sts,  and  credible  per- 
sons, three  thousand  seven  hundred  and  seventy-three  were  slain 
and.buried  in  fourteen  deep  trenches  on  the  soot."  Monstrelet, 
vol.  ix.  c.  18. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  26. 

I  Id.  Ibid.  c.  27.  The  Chronicler  is  more  pious  than  in- 
telligible in  the  aspiration  with  which  he  concludes  this  part  of  his 
narrative.  "  Thus,  by  the  grace  of  God,  was  the  whole  of  Guienne 
and  Normandy  reduced  to  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  France,  and 
all  the  possessions  the  English  had  in  that  Realm,  excepting  the 
town  of  Calais,  which  still  remains  in  their  hands.  But  God  grant 
that  it  may  soon  share  a  similar  fate  !  and  thus  will  the  saying  be 
accomplished,  Melior  esl  obedieitia  quam  tacrificium." 

§  Agnes  Sorel  (La  Dame  de  Bfautt,  as  she  was  punmngly  called 
from  the  Chateau  of  Beaute-sur-Marne  which  Charles  had  given  to 
her)  died  at  the  Abbey  of  Jumieges  on  February  9,  1450.  The 
nature  of  her  connection  with  Charles  VII.  is  much  disputed.  Jean 
Chartier  takes  great  pains  to  establish  its  innocence  ;  (p.  190.)  but 
on  such  t.  point  the  assertions  of  a  Historiographer  Royal  may  very 
justly  be  suspected.  The  reader  may  turn  for  his  satisfaction  to  a 
Note  by  Mr.  Hallam  which  we  have  already  mentioned.  An  ac- 
count of  her  last  moments  is  given  by  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  16.  who 
has  also  preserved  some  of  the  absurd  accusations  brought  against 
Jacques  Coeur,  Ibid.  c.  28.  and  his  final  sentence.  Ibid.  c.  58 
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The  Dauphin  Louis  was  sensibly  alarmed  by  these  Annals  of 
acts  of  violence  and  injustice  ;  the  more  so  as  he  could  France, 
not  but  leel  that  his  personal  qualities  were  very  little 
likely  to  conciliate  attachment  among  the  Courtiers  by 
whom  his  Father  was  surrounded.  Louis,  as  onr  future 
narrative  will  evince,  possessed  abilities  far  superior  to 
those  which  any  Valois  had  hitherto  manifested .  This,  in- 
deed, is  but  scanty  praise;  and,  in  point  of  intellect,  he 
demands  a  far  higher  estimate;  but  he  was  utterly  des- 
titute  of  social  virtues  and  of  moral  principle.  False, 
subtle,  jealous,  and  ambitious,  he  neither  deserved  nor 
inspired  confidence.  A  bitter  spirit  of  mockery,  in 
which  he  indiscreetly  indulged,  had  created  almost  as 
many  enemies  as  there  were  inmates  of  the  Palace;  and 
the  Prince,  not  unreasonably,  distrusting  the  security  of 
his  position  with  a  Father  who  so  readily  abandoned  his 
friends  when  accused,  resolved,  while  he  was  yet  safe,  to  withdraws 
withdraw  from  Court.  from  Court, 

On  his  retirement  to  his  Government  of  Dauphine",  he  and  marries 
demanded  the  hand*  of  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Louis,  «  Princess 
Duke  of  Savoy,  a  child  of  ten  years  of  age,  but  whose  °' Savoy, 
portion  was  two  hundred  thousand  crowns  of  gold.    The      A'  D" 
jealous  spirit  of  Charles  endeavoured  to  prevent  this 
rich  alliance,  which  he  fancied  might  render  his  son  in- 
dependent ;  but  Louis,  apprized  of  the  King's  design, 
forebore  from  opening  the  despatches   which  he  knew 
contained  a  prohibition  till   the    nuptial  blessing  had 
been  pronounced.    Charles,  irritated  at  this  disobedience, 
menaced  the  Duke  of  Savoy  with  hostilities,  but  was  re- 
conciled with  him  through  the  mediation  of  the  Pope.f  o  **,?,*' 
His  attention, indeed, at  the  moment,  was  forcibly  called 
to  another  quarter,  by  a  descent  of  the  English  on  Guienne. 

The  alarm  thus  occasioned  was,  however,  but  of  short      A.  D. 
endurance.     Talbot,  now  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  and  in      1453. 
his  eightieth  year,  had  succeeded   in   surprising  Bor-  July  14. 
deaux;J  and,  'profit ing  by  the  disaffection  of  the  Gas-  Ummccess 
*i    •         11       f  .L     r»      i   «   •          j   ful  descent 
cons,  he  soon  recovered  the  whole  ot  the  Bordelais  and  0ftheEng 

some  adjoining  districts.     But  his  defeat  and  death  with  Hgh  on 
that  of  his  brave  son,  the  Lord  Lisle,  during  the  follow-  Guienne. 
ing  Summer,  in  a  hard-lbught  engagement  at  Chatil- 
lon,§  destroyed  all  hope  among  the  insurgents.     Charles 
pressed  his  operations  vigorously,  and  before  the  com- 
mencement of  Winter,  he   had  chased  the  English  to 
their  Fleet  and  had  reconquered  his  Province. 

The  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who  has  long  disappeared      A    D 
from  the  foreground  of  our  narrative,  had  of  late  been      1453. 
much  occupied  in  repressing  the  ever-turbulent  spirit  of  May  29. 
his  Flemish  subjects,  and  maintained  little  connection 
with  French   Politics,  till   he  was  reinvolved  in   them 
unexpectedly.     When  the  fall  of  Constantinople  was  an-      A-  D- 
nounced  at  his  Court,  he  solemnly  pledged  himself  to 
engage  in  a  new  Crusade  which  should  drive  Mohammed 
II.  from  his  conquest,  and  reestablish  the  Greek  Em- 
pire.    During  a  banquet  of  unparalleled  magnificence, 
the  King-at-Arms  ot  the  Order  of  the  Golden   Fleece 
(a  Knighthood  which  the  Duke  had  instituted)  appeared 
in  the  Hall  bearing   a  Pheasant   finely    roasted   and 

*  Margaret  of  Scotland,  first  wife  of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  a  Prin- 
cess of  great  beauty  and  attainments,  died  at  Chalons  in  1445.  An 
error  of  the  Press  in  Sismondi,  xiii.  544.  has  given  tix  ans  for  dix 
an*.  It  is  plain  that  Charlotte  of  Savoy  must  have  been  more  than 
A-I.J-  years  of  age  at  her  manlrfge  in  1451,  for  the  nuptials  were  con 
summated  while  the  Dauphin  resided  at  Gemappe  in  1457,  on 
which  occasion  the  same  authority  represents  the  Bride  as  dani  ia 
dix-huitieme  annfe.  xiv.  8.  See  also  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  70. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  28 

+  Jd.  Ibid. 
Id.  Ibid.  c.  54. 
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adorned,  and  presented  it  to  the  Duke  as  an  entremet, 
saying,  "  such  a  dish  was  appropriate  to  making  vows."* 
The  Duke,  placing1  his  hand  upon  the  neck  of  the  Bird, 
exclaimed  in  a  loud  voice,  "  I  vow  in  the  first  instance 
to  God,  next  to  the  thrice-glorious  Virgin,  afterwards  to 
the  Ladies,  and  lastly  to  the  Pheasant,  that  I  will  fulfil 
the  promise  contained  in  this  paper."  The  paper  which 
he  then  delivered  to  the  Herald  pledged  him  to  War 
with  the  Infidels  ;  and  each  of  the  illustrious  guests  who 
was  present  at  the  Feast,  imitating  the  example  of  his 
Princely  host,  bound  himself  to  partake  in  the  enter- 
prise. 

Money,  however,  was  wanting ;  for  the  chivalrous 
Duke's  love  of  splendid  pageantry  left  his  Exchequer 
pennyless;  and  while  he  traversed  Germany  to  rouse 
its  Princes  to  arms  and  to  solicit  funds,  and  while  Charles 
VII.,  without  personally  embarking  in  the  Crusade,  as- 
sented to  the  levy  of  soldiers  and  of  subsidies  in  the  Gal- 
lo-Burgundian  Fief,  the  excitement  which  had  given  birth 
to  the  vow  languished  and  expired.  The  project,  how- 
ever, was  by  no  means  avowedly  abandoned  ;  and  when 
the  increasing  suspicions  of  the  Heir-apparent  Louis  in- 
duced him  to  fly  from  Dauphine,  and  to  seek  an  asylum  at 
the  Court  of  Pnilippe,  he  announced  to  his  Father  that 
he  had  joined  the  expedition  against  Constantinople  as 
Gonfaloniere  of  the  Church. 

The  breach  between  the  King  and  his  Son  had  been 
artfully  promoted  by  the  Favourite  Dammartin.  He 
had  already  persuaded  Charles  to  consent  to  the  arrest  of 
the  Duke  of  Alenc,on,t  (a  Prince  whose  alliance  with  the 
Dauphin  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the  Minister's 
power,)  and  unable  to  prevail  upon  the  wary  Louis  to 
trust  himself  without  his  strong  hold  in  Dauphine,  he 
prepared  to  seize  him  by  force  within  it.  The  troops 
assembled  for  that  purpose  were  nominally  instructed  to 
disengage  the  Dauphin  from  the  evil  counsellors  by 
whom  he  was  misled,  but  Louis  had  foresight  enough  to 
perceive  that  if  he  once  fell  within  the  grasp  of  the  Fa- 
vourite he  had  little  chance  of  escaping  with  life  ;  and 
that  the  prospect  of  a  long  minority  after  the  death  of 
his  Father,  now  obviously  in  decline,  was  far  more 
agreeable  to  the  ambitious  views  of  Dammartin,  than 
the  accession  of  a  Prince  in  the  full  vigour  of  manhood, 
who  had  already  shown  that  he  was  both  able  and  will- 
ing to  administer  his  own  Government-^  Resistance 
was  manifestly  hopeless  ;  his  Father-in-law,  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  was  too  imbecile  to  inspire  confidence  ;  and  it 
was  only  in  the  Court  of  Burgundy  that  he  could  expect 
a  secure  asylum.  Under  the  pretext  of  joining  a  hunting 
party,  he  took  with  him  only  six  attendants,  and  having 
performed  a  journey  of  forty  leagues,  with  breathless 
speed,  in  a  single  day,  he  gained  Saint  Claude,  a 
town  within  the  dominion  of  Philippe;  and  thence  on 
his  invitation  proceeded  onwards  to  Brussels,  fixing 
his  ultimate  residence  at  the  pleasant.  Castle  of  Gemappe 
on  the  Dycle,§  where  he  devoted  himself  altogether  to 
books  and  to  the  chase,  of  which  he  was  passionately 
fond. 

The  King  incessantly  demanded  his  son's  return,  and 


*  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  52.  where  may  be  found  a  particular  ac- 
count of  the  Pageants  (some  of  them  betokening  nut  a  little  gross- 
ness)  exhibited  at  this  most  splendid  Festival.  M.  de  Sismondi 
describes  the  Bird  as  unfaisan  vivanl,  xiii.  577. 

•f-  Son  of  the  Duke  killed  at  Azincourt 

I  Louis  at  that  time  was  thirty-three  years  of  age  ;  his  brother 
Charles,  upon  whom  the  succession  would  next  devolve,  was  but  ten. 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c  67. 
VOL.  XII. 


unconditional  submission  ;  the  latter  was  never  declined 
by  Louis,  the  former  he  steadfastly  refused  ;  and  the 
seizure  of  his  revenues  in  Dauphine",  and  the  annexation 
of  that  Fief  to  the  Crown,  to  which  it  has  ever  since  be- 
longed, was  his  punishment.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
however,  was  far  from  being  a  niggard  Protector,  and 
proud  of  evincing  liberality  to  so  high-born  a  pensionei 
as  the  Dauphin,  he  assigned  him  a  munificent  allowance. 
In  his  own  family,  Philippe  was  exposed  to  a  domestic 
vexation  very  similar  to  that  which  harassed  the  King 
of  France ;  and  the  headstrong  spirit  of  his  son  the 
Count  of  Charolois  (whose  Historic  title  Le  Temeraire 
very  adequately  betokens  his  disposition)  had  occa- 
sioned some  unseemly  explosions  of  violence  in  his 
Court.* 

Charles,  although  much  irritated,  still  maintained  a 
peaceable  correspondence  with  Burgundy,  and  during 
the  remainder  of  his  life,  indeed,  appears  to  have  aban- 
doned himself  to  indolence  resembling  that  which 
marked  his  earlier  years.  Even  with  England,  hostili- 
ties, when  renewed,  were  languidly  conducted  ;  although 
the  Count  of  Richemont  (who  by  the  death  of  his  ne- 
phew Pierre  II.  had  succeeded  to  the  Duchy  of  Bre- 
tagne)  was  prepared  to  lead  a  powerful  force  against 
enemies  whom  he  continued  to  regard  with  unabated  ani- 
mosity. The  attainment  of  the  Ducal  Crown  did  not 
induce  that  rough  veteran  to  abandon  the  Constable's 
sword  ;  and  when  the  incompatibility  of  the  two  digni- 
ties was  represented  to  him,  he  answered  of  the  latter, 
that  he  would  give  honour  in  old  age  to  an  office  which 
had  given  him  honour  in  youth.  Death,  however,  in 
little  more  than  a  year  after  his  accession,  terminated  his 
short  reign. 

One  drscentmade  upon  England,  by  Breze,  Seneschal 
of  Normandy,  resembled  an  act  of  piracy  more  than  an 
operation  of  regular  warfare.  Disembarking  with  about 
two  thousand  men  near  Sandwich,  he  sacked  the  town 
carried  off  many  vessels  from  its  harbour,  and  retired 
with  a  large  booty  on  the  afternoon  of  the  engagement. 
"If  it  had  not  been,"  says  Monstrelet,  "  for  the  great 
quantity  of  wine  in  Sandwich,  of  which  many  Archers 
took  more  than  was  necessary,  the  Seneschal  would  have 
tarried  there,  with  his  whole  company,  that  night."t 

The  process  against  the  Duke  of  Alencon  was  not 
commenced  till  he  had  endured  a  long  imprisonment, 
when  the  Peers  of  France,  assembled  at  Vendfime,  after 
two  months'  deliberation,  condemned  him  to  death  for 
traitorous  intercourse  with  England,  a  sentence  which 
the  King  commuted  into  perpetual  imprisonment  in  the 
Castle  of  Loches.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  was  sum- 
moned to  attend  this  Bed  of  Justice,  and  he  consented, 
having  first  protested  that  the  Treaty  of  Arras  exempted 
him  from  all  similar  duties.  Charles,  however,  was 


*  On  one  occasion,  in  a  quarrel  relative  to  the  appointment  of  a 
Chamberlain  in  the  Prince's  household,  Philippe  was  so  far  pro- 
voked as  to  draw  his  sword,  and  the  consequences  of  his  >ash  anger 
might  have  been  fatal  but  for  the  prompt  interference  of  the 
Duchess.  Du  Clercq,  xiii.  26.  p.  203.  Olivier  de  la  Marche,  ix. 
33.  p.  52.  Monstrelet  has  described  the  effect  produced  upon  the 
Duke  with  great  truth  to  nature.  "  The  Duke  was  exceedingly 
irritated  and  would  have  struck  the  Count,  and  commanded  him  to 
quit  his  territories  instantly.  The  Count,  therefore,  departed  much 
angered  and  grieved.  When  night  came,  the  Duke,  equally 
troubled,  called  for  a  horse,  and  having  mounted  it,  rode  alone  into 
the  fields,  although  it  was  then  raining  very  hard.  He  soon  after 
entered  a  forent  and  lost  his  road,  so  that  he  knew  not  whither  to 
direct  his  horse."  Vol.  ix.  c.  68. 

f  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  69. 
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alarmed  at  the  great  retinue  which  he  understood  was 
in  preparation  to  accompany  Philippe,  and  entreated  that 
he  would  appear  by  proxy.  The  Ambassadors  whom 
the  Duke  sent,  in  their  plea  for  Alenc,on  argued  not 
from  his  innocence,  but  from  "  his  weakness  of  mind  ;" 
and  the  King's  Orator,  in  reply,  contended  that  "  the 
Lord  d'Alen^on  had  clearly  shown  that  he  was  not  very 
wise,  but  yet  he  was  not  so  simple  as  had  been  stated."* 

The  remainder  of  Charles  VII. 's  life  was  passed  in 
miserable  suspicions  of  the  Dauphin's  projects;  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  not  wholly  free  from  the  hereditary 
taint  of  his  Father's  malady  ;  and,  indeed,  it  has  distinctly 
been  so  stated  by  Pius  II.  f  That  Pontiff,  when  consulted 
relative  to  a  change  in  the  succession  by  the  proposed 
disinheritance  of  Louis,  wisely  dissuaded  an  act  which 
might  have  distracted  France  with  Civil  War.J  The 
King  was  keeping  his  Court  at  Mehun,  a  town  in  Berry, 
when  it  was  either  reported  to  him,  or  he  fancied  that 
his  medical  attendants  had  been  bribed  by  the  Dauphin 
to  despatch  him  by  poison.  So  lively  were  his  fears  that 
he  refused  all  sustenance,  and  would  not  partake  of  food 
even  when  it  had  been  first  tasted  by  his  younger  son 
Charles.  When  at  length  he  attempted  to  swallow 
some  nourishment,  after  eight  days  of  entire  abstinence, 
his  organs  refused  to  perform  their  functions,  and  he 
sank  under  exhaustion  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  hisage.§ 

The  first  years  after  the  accession  of  Louis  XI.  dis- 
played a  restless  activity  strongly  contrasted  with  the 
indolence  of  his  immediate  predecessors.  He  hastened 
from  Brussels  on  the  announcement  of  his  Father's  de- 
cease ;  and  every  Courtier  seemed  to  outvy  his  peers  in 
atoning,  by  protestations  of  service  to  the  new  King,  for 
the  opposition  which  he  had  shown  to  him  while  Heir 
apparent.  Any  resistance  to  the  succession  was  plainly 
useless;  and  by  general  consent  each  excused  him- 
self from  participating  in  the  design  which  Charles 
VII.  was  known  to  have  entertained,  and  agreed  to  con- 
centrate the  blame  on  the  single  head  of  Dammartin. 
The  Duke  of  Burgundy  attended  the  fiacre  at  Rheims 
and  the  Public  Entry  of  Louis  to  his  Capital,  and  had 
the  credit  of  openly  recommending  the  measures  of  am- 
nesty which  the  King  adopted.  Louis,  indeed,  was  far 
more  inclined  to  attach  to  his  service  those  whom  he 
knew  to  be  capable  of  inflicting  injury,  than  to  punish 
them  for  having  inflicted  it;  and  the  policy  of  his  whole 
reign  displayed  his  willingness  to  conciliate  men  whose 
abilities  might  be  instrumental  to  his  future  purposes, 
with  utter  carelessness  as  to  their  former  principles.  He 
contented  himself,  therefore,  by  removing  his  chief  ene- 
mies from  office,  and  by  sanctioning  the  Process  com- 
menced by  the  Parliament  against  Dammartin.  He  re- 
called from  exile  the  Count  d'Armagnac,  and  he  released 
Alen<jon  from  captivity  and  restored  to  him  his  Duchy. 

In  spite  of  this  lenity,  the  character  of  the  new  King 
was  far  from  being  calculated  to  generate  attachment 
among  his  chief  Nobles ;  and  the  determination  which  he 
showed  not  to  admit  any  sharer  in  his  power,  the  jealous 
distrust  with  which  he  resolved  that  every  detail  of  Go- 
vernment should  be  submitted  to  his  own  inspection, 
that  every  act  of  it  should  emanate  from  his  own  autho- 
rity, tended  to  promote  a  very  general  disgust.  Philippe 
of  Burgundy  was  now  rapidly  in  decline,  and  his  son 
the  Count  of  Charoiois  was  most  indignant  that  he  had 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  ix.  c.  76.  vol.  x.  c.  1,  2,  4,  5. 
f  Raynaldi  Annafe*  ad  arm.  1461.  sec.  37 

*  Id.  Jf>,,l.  sec.  47. 

§  Monstrelet,  vol.  ^  c.  9. 


consented  to  allow  the  King  of  France  to  redeem  cer- 
tain towns  of  Picardy,  (Amiens,  Abbeville,  and  St.  Quen- 
tin,)  which  had  been  committed  to  him  by  the  Treaty 
of  Arras  as  mortgages  for  the  payment  of  four  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  Charoiois,  who  already  deemed  him- 
self in  possession  of  his  heritage,  would  have  preferred 
the  retention  of  these  convenient  outposts  to  his  County 
of  Artois;  or  if  they  must  be  ceded,  he  assuredly  wished 
that  their  price  should  enrich  himself,  and  not  be  la- 
vished among  the  Courtiers  who  preyed  upon  his  Father's 
easy  bounty.*  He  had  yet  further  reason  to  complain 
of  the  employment  of  an  emissary  despatched  to  the  Ne- 
therlands with  secret  orders,  as  there  could  be  little 
doubt,  to  seize  his  person.f  The  Duke  of  Bretagne 
(Francis  II.)  readily  listened  to  these  grievances,  and 
greatly  discontented  with  the  projects  which  he  sus- 
pected Louis  to  meditate  against  himself,  he  at  once  en- 
tered into  an  alliance  which  was  soon  to  embrace  the 
chief  Princes  of  the  Blood. 

The  chief  parties  in  the  Ligue  du  Bien  Public,  which 
was  concluded  against  Louis  XI.  towards  the  end  of 
1464,  besides  the  Count  of  Charoiois  and  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne,  were  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Count 
Dunois,  Bastard  of  Orleans.  To  these  was  added  Charles, 
the  King's  younger  Brother,^  upon  whom  he  had  be- 
stowed the  Dukedom  of  Berry  as  an  apanage.  It  was 
not  easy  to  assign  any  just  cause  for  the  revolt  of  this 
young  Prince  ;  unless  indeed  that  he  had  long  been  ac- 
customed, during  the  latter  years  of  his  Father's  life,  to 
contemplate  a  change  in  the  succession,  and  to  hear  his 
own  claims  elevated  at  the  expense  of  those  of  Louis  ; 
and  similar  hopes  might  be  easily  revived  in  him.  The 
King,  perhaps,  was  less  surprised  at  finding  his  Brother 
numbered  among  his  enemies,  than  when  he  perceived 
Alen<jon  and  Armagnac  in  their  ranks.  Upon  those 
who  had  filled  high  offices  during  the  late  reign  he  could 
place  little  reliance,  and  the  Count  de  St.  Pol  was  natu- 
rally to  be  expected  as  an  opponent ;  but  he  must  have 
been  sensibly  mortified  to  learn  that  Dammartin  also, 
whom  he  believed  to  be  within  his  power,  was  arrayed 
against  him,  having  escaped  the  imprisonment  to  whicli 
he  had  been  committed  in  the  Bastille.  »•'" 

The  following  Midsummer  had  passed  before  the  two 
armies  confronted  each  other  in  the  field.  The  inter- 
mediate months  had  been  consumed  in  manoeuvres  which 
evince  the  reluctance  of  each  party  to  trust  to  the  hazard 
of  a  decisive  battle.  The  King  at  length  took  postal 
Montlhery,  in  order  to  prevent  the  junction  of  the  force 
which  had  traversed  Picardy  under  Charoiois  with  the 
Bretons§  who  were  advancing  upon  Paris  in  an  opposite 
direction.  The  action  was  languidly  contested,  except 
by  Charoiois  personally,  who,  more  by  impetuosity  than  by 
Generalship,  after  encountering  great  peril  and  receiv- 
ing a  severe  wound,||  overthrew  the  Count  of  Maine  and 
chased  his  division  from  the  field.  Louis,  meanwhile, 


who  forms 
an  alliaiu-e 
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Duk«  of 
Bretagne. 
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1464. 
Die 


Indecisive 
Battle  of 
Montlhery. 

A.   D. 

14fT,. 
July  '27. 


*  Philippe  de  Commines,  c.  2. 

f  The  Bast«rd  of  Ketibempie  was  sent  to  Holland  with  forty 
picked  men,  who  hovered  for  some  time  about  the  residence  of  the 
Count  of  Charoiois,  but  were  arrested  before  they  had  any  oppor- 
tunity to  fulfil  their  enterprise.  It  was  believed  that  Louis  had  in- 
structed them  to  bring  the  Count  dead  or  alive  to  his  prest-iic.-. 
Monstrelet,  vol.  x.  c.  29.  Philippe  de  Commines,  c.  1,  2. 

J  Monstrelet,  Ibid.  c.  34. 

§  Au  vingseptieme  jour  de  Juillet  ran  1465,  are  the  words  of 
Philippe  de  Commines,  who  was  present  at  the  Battle,  c.  5.  The 
date  is  variously  given  by  later  writers. 

||  En  (a  gorge,  dont  fenteigtu:  iut/  ftt  dsmouree  toute  ta  vie.  Id 
Ibid.  C.  6. 
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Louis  XI. 


History,  had  been  equally  successful  in  routing  the  left  wing  of 
the  Burgundians ;  and  when  night  separated  the  com- 
batants, Charolois  at  first  had  reason  to  believe  that  his 
position  was  most  critical.*  Of  his  confederates  he  had 
not  yet  received  any  certain  intelligence  ;  of  the  amount 
of  the  King's  force  he  was  not  less  uninformed  ;  and  the 
only  points  which  he  knew  without  doubt  were,  that  the 
Militia  of  Paris  and  two  hundred  men  at  arms  were 
marching  to  attack  his  rear,  and  that  if  he  attempted 
to  retreat  upon  his  own  Provinces,  he  must  traverse 
three  considerable  rivers,  and  be  perpetually  harassed 
by  the  presence  of  a  hostile  population.  Diversity  of 
opinion  prevailed  in  his  military  Council.  St.  P6l  urged 
him  to  burn  his  baggage  and  to  commence  a  hasty  retreat; 
Contay  warned  him,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  first  re- 
trograde step  which  he  took,  would  be  the  signal  for 
general  disbandment,  and,  consequently,  for  his  own  in- 
evitable capture.  The  Count  inclined  to  the  latter  opi- 
nion, and  ordered  the  attack  to  be  renewed  after  a  short 
repose  of  two  hours;  but  about  midnight  he  received 
the  agreeable  and  unexpected  announcementf  that  the 
King  had  abandoned  the  field  and  was  already  in  full 
march  upon  Corbeil.  Louis,  indeed,  had  been  greatly- 
weakened,  not  only  by  his  immediate  loss  (about  two 
thousand  men  had  fallen  on  each  side)  but  by  the  trea- 
cherous or  cowardly  flight  of  the  Count  du  Maine  ,  he 
had  better  intelligence  than  Charolois  himself  of  the 
proximity  of  the  Dukes  of  Bretagne  and  of  Berry,  and 
he  knew  that  on  their  arrival  he  must  be  very  largely 
outnumbered 

From  Corbeil  the  King  continued  his  retreat  to  Pan?;, 
which  he  entered  with  scarcely  more  than  one  hundred 
men  at  arms  in  his  train  ;J  but  the  Capital  served  as  a 
rallying  point  to  his  scattered  troops ;  he  levied  powerful 
reinforcements  in  Normandy;  and  while  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  faithful  to  an  early  alliance,  effected  a  diversion 
by  attacking  the  Duke  of  Bourbon's  territories  in  Forez, 
the  Liegois  sought  to  employ  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  oy 
investing  Luxemburg. §  It  is  very  probable  that, 
aided  by  these  distant  operations,  a  prompt  and  vigor  - 
His  tempo-  ous  resort  to  arms  against  the  force  surrounding  Pans, 
nzing  po-  might  have  extricated  the  King  from  his  difficulties ; 
but  Louis,  although  far  from  being  deficient  in  personal 
bravery,  and  sometimes,  indeed,  from  over  astuteness  of 
calculation  exposing  himself  to  extremities  of  peril,  never 
exhibited  that  moral  courage,  the  energy,  perhaps  the 

*  A  striking  anecdote  of  the  battle-field  is  told  very  simply,  and 
therefore  very  powerfully,  by  Commines.      After  the  fight,  Charo- 
lois had  his  wound  dressed  and  partook  of  some  refreshment.     Au 
lieu  oil  il  mangea  fallut  osier  quatre  ou  cinque  hommes  marts  pour 
luy  faire  place,  et  meit  Con  deux  boitfaux  de  pail'e  ou  il  s' assist.    Et 
en  remnant  un  de  ccs  pauvres  gens  nuds  il  commenca  a  demandfr  a 
boire.      On  luy  jetta  un  peu  de  tisanne  en  la  bouche  dequoy  ledit  Sei- 
gneur avoit  beu,  le  caeur  luy  revint  et  fut  cogneu,  et  estoit  un  arc.hier 
du  corps  dudit  Seigneur,  fort  rename,  appelt   Savarie,  et  fut  pans& 
et  guary.  c.  7.     The  Chronicler's  own  horse  recovered  from  the 
fatigues  of  the  day  by  which  he  had  been  nearly  overpowered  by 
drinking  the  contents  of  a  whole  wine-skin ;  after  which,  adds 
Commines,  jamais  ne  favois  trouvt  si  bon  ne  si  frais.    Id 

f  So  uncertain  had  been  the  fortune  of  the  day,  and  so  fluctuat- 
ing the  success  at  different  moments  of  the  Battle,  that  the  Victory 
for  many  days  afterwards  was  attributed  to  Louis  or  to  Charles,  ac- 
cording to  the  report  of  the  fugitives  who  happened  to  have  arrived 
at  the  particular  spot.  Monstrelet,  vol.  x.  c.  42.  More  than  a 
fortnight  elapsed  before  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  received  a  certain 
account  of  the  Battle,  and  he  then  gallantly  said,  that  he  would 
give  forty  thousand  crowns  to  have  been  present  at  it.  Id.  Ibid. 
c.  43. 

*  Id.  Ibid.  c.  40. 
Id.  Ibid.  c.  43. 


lie 


existence,  of  which  depends  upon  consciousness  of  up- 
right intention.  If  a  crooked  path  could  be  found  by 
which  his  object  were  attainable,  he  invariably  turned 
aside  to  it  from  that  which  lay  straight  before  his  steps. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  at  once  boldly  defying  his  rebellious 
Vassals,  he  thought  to  weaken  them  by  delay  and  se- 
parate negotiation.  But  the  weapon  which  he  employed 
recoiled  upon  himself;  and  during  the  alternations  of 
skirmish  and  armistice  which  he  maintained  for  three 
months,  the  confidence  of  those  whom  he  employed  was 
diminished,  arid  his  ranks  were  thinned  by  almost 
hourly  defection.  The  confederates  remained  firm  in 
their  demands ;  the  Governors  of  the  great  Provincial 
towns  wavered  in  their  allegiance  ;  even  in  the  garri- 
son of  Paris  it  was  plain  that  a  treasonable  correspond- 
ence had  been  opened  with  the  besiegers  ;  and  the  spiking 
of  the  guns  on  an  important  battery,  and  the  throwing 
open  during  the  night  of  a  postern  in  one  of  the  City 
towers,  might  have  been  ruinous  but  for  the  alertness 
of  the  Bourgeois.  At  length,  when  it  was  announced 
that  Pontoise  had  been  surrendered  to  the  Bretons,  arid 
Rouen  to  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,  Louis  determined  to 
accept  conditions  which  he  felt  that  he  might  perhaps 
hereafter  become  strong  enough  to  violate,  but  which 
it  was  hopeless  that  he  should  any  longer  refuse. 

In  a  personal  Conference  which  he  had  already  held 
with  Charolois,  the  King  fearlessly  trusted  himself  in 
the  heart  of  the  Burgundian  Camp  upon  receiving  a 
verbal  assurance  of  safety  ;  and  disguising  all  bitterness 
)f  feeling  under  a  tone  of  sportive  gaiety,  he  praised  the 
Count  for  the  fidelity  with  which  he  had  kept  his  pro- 
mise. "  Not  twelve  months,''  he  said,  u  have  yet  elapse«t 
since  you  sent  me  word  that  I  should  repent  within  the 
next  year,  and  Heaven  knows  that  I  have  done  so  abun- 
dantly."* Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of 
Rouen,  and  the  consequent  entire  revolt  of  Normandy, 
he  demanded  a  second  interview ;  communicated  to  his 
enemies  the  evil  tidings  of  which  they  were  as  yet  unin- 
formed, and  notified  his  intention  to  treat  unreservedly, 
So  deeply  occupied  was  the  Burgundian  Prince  by  this 
conversation,  that  he  did  not  perceive  till  too  late,  that 
he  had  insensibly  accompanied  the  King  within  one  ot 
the  Boulevards  of  Paris,  and  was  there  altogether  in  his 
power.  His  followers  had  been  greatly  alarmed  ;  they 
called  to  mind  the  Bridge  of  Montereau  ;  and  it  was  not 
until  they  saw  Charles  returning  under  an  escort  of  some 
Royal  Archers,  that  they  could  believe  he  would  be  per- 
mitted to  escape  the  probable  result  of  that  which  him- 
self was  the  first  to  stigmatize  as  sa  grande  folie.^ 

The  Treaty  which  Louis  signed  at  Conflans,  and 
whi«h  terminated  the  League  du  Bien  Public,  might 
have  created  suspicion  of  his  sincerity  from  the  un- 
bounded concessions  which  it  involved.  No  interests 
were  forgotten  but  those  of  the  Public,  in  whose  behalr 
the  Confederacy  had  nominally  been  framed  ;  and  each 
of  the  Leaders  was  gratified  in  his  separate  demand. 
The  Duke  of  Berry  received  Normandy  as  his  apanage, 
in  exchange  for  the  Province  which  he  already  pos- 


*  Charles  made  this  threat  in  reply  to  an  embassy  which  Mor- 
villiers,  the  Chancellor  of  France,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Narbonne 
bore  to  his  Father's  Court:  Recommandez-moy  tres-humblement  a  la 
bonne  grace  du  Roy,  et  luy  dites  qu'il  m'a  bien  fait  ici  laver  par  son 
Chancelier,  mais  qu'avant  qu'il  soil  un  an  il  s'en  repentira.  Phil.  d« 
Commines,  c.  2.  When  Louis  reminded  Charles  of  these  words 
he  commenced  his  address,  Mon  frere,  je  cognoi*  que  vouit  utct 
gentilhomme  ft  de  la  maison  de  France.  Id.  c.  20. 

f  Id.  c.  23. 
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sessed ;  it  was  the  largest  provision  which  had  ever  yet 
been  granted  (o  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  ;  and  carried  with 
it  one-third  of  the  revenue  of  the  whole  Kingdom.* 
To  the  Count  of  Charolois  were  restored  the  towns  of 
Picardy  which  had  been  already  redeemed,  with  the  sin- 
gle proviso  that  they  might  hereafter  be  redeemed  a 
second  time  at  a  stipulated  price  from  his  successors. 
The  Dukes  of  Bourbon,  of  Bretagne,  and  of  Alen<jon 
shared  amply  in  the  division  of  the  spoil ;  the  highest 
State  offices  were  distributed  among  the  rebel  leaders, 
Tannegui  du  Chatel  being  named  Grand  Esquire,  De 
Beuil  Admiral,  and  the  Count  de  St.  P6l  Constable  of 
France.  Even  Dammartin  himself  was  restored  to  his 
possessions  and  appointed  to  the  command  of  one  hun- 
dred lances.t 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  festivity  and  mutual  con- 
gratulations, the  Princes  broke  up  and  dispersed.  But 
the  seeds  of  disunion  had  been  profusely  scattered  among 
them  by  the  very  greatness  of  the  booty  which  they  had 
acquired,  and  Louis  well  knew  how  to  profit  by  the 
jealousy  which  he  foresaw  must  eventually  arise  in  its 
distribution.  Before  the  Hose  of  the  year,  he  had  so 
dexterously  fomented  a  quarrel  between  his  brother 
Charles  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  that  by  the  aid  of 
the  latter  he  recovered  the  whole  of  Normandy,  declaring 
that  its  alienation  would  compromise  the  independence 
of  his  Crown,  that  the  wishes  of  the  People  had  in  the 
first  instance  induced  him  to  consent  to  the  Grant,  and 
that  in  consequence  of  an  opposite  wish  now  expressed 
by  them,  he  felt  compelled  to  annul  it. 

Charolois,  meantime,  was  sufficiently  occupied  in 
punishing  the  disaffection  which  had  been  shown  by  his 
Flemish  Vassals.  He  spared  Liege  after  receiving  from 
it  the  most  humble  submission,}  but  the  obstinate  re- 
sistance of  the  once  rich  and  flourishing  Dinant§  so  far 
irritated  his  naturally  ferocious  temper,  that  after  a  hide- 
ous massacre  he  sold  the  remnant  of  its  inhabitants  as 
slaves,  and  utterly  razed  the  City  from  its  foundations. 
In  the  year  following  he  succeeded  to  the  Ducal  Crown 
by  the  death  of  Philippe  le  Bon  ;  but  the  Liegois,  secretly 
stimulated  by  the  agents  of  France,  were  perpetually  in 
revolt ;  and  the  open  violations  which  Louis  duily  offered 
to  the  terms  accepted  at  Conflans  seemed  to  prelude  a 
renewal  of  War.  That  wily  Prince  had  recovered  Alen- 
c.on  as  well  as  Normandy,  and  had  terrified  the  Duke  of 
Bretagne  into  a  renunciation  of  his  alliance  with  the 
Burgundians. 

While  Louis  could  thus  acquire  strength  by  intrigue, 
it  was  little  his  policy  to  hazard  an  appeal  to  the  sword, 

*  Hallam,  Middle  Aget,  vol.  i.  p.  86.  4to. 

f  The  Treaties  signed  at  Conflans  on  the  5th  of  October,  and  at 
St.  Martin  des  Fosxez  on  the  29th  of  the  same  mon'.h,  are  printed 
at  length  in  the  Preuvtt  et  Illustration*  tur  let  M€m.  de  I'M.  tie 
Commute*,  (a  la  Haye,  1682,)  p.  20.35. 

J  //i  y  menerent  troii  cent  humme*  de*  plut  grand*  de  fa  vi/tf,  en 
chemise,  (etjambet  mtf*  et  la  tetle,  leiquelt  apporterent  au  Due  let 
cleft  de  la  (,'t/t:,  et  te  rendirent  a  Itty  et  a  ton  plaimr,  tan*  rien  re- 
terver  sauf  If  feu  et  le  pillage.  Ph.  de  Commines,  c.  30. 

§  V"\Ue  tret-forte  pour  ta  grandeur  et  tret  ricfie,  a  caute  d°une 
marehandite  qu'ilt  fuisoyent  de  cet  ouvrag't  decuyvreque  on  appelte 
Dntanderie,  qut  tont  en  effet  pott  et  pomes  et  chines  temblablet.  Id. 
C.  27.  The  grievous  insults  by  which  the  Dinantera  earned  the 
vengeance  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  are  related  by  Monstrelet, 
vol.  x.  c.  44.  52.  The  ultimate  complete  destruction  of  their  City 
is  ascribed  by  the  same  writer  to  an  accidental  fire  which  Charolois 
was  unable  to  check.  He  then  determined  to  level  the  walls ;  and 
so  rapidly  and  so  effectually  was  this  labour  of  hatred  executed, 
that,  to  use  his  own  simple  and  expressive  language,  •'  in  four  days 
after  the  fire  had  ceased  a  stranger  might  have  said,  '  Here  «'<«« 
Dmanf  " 
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and  he  relied  upon  time  and  his  own  subtilty  for  the  Annato  of 
ultimate  depression  of  his  greatest  enemy.  Dammartin,  rrance- 
indeed,  whom  he  had  received  into  favour,  was  urgent 
for  War ;  but  there  was  another  counsellor  of  more 
crafty  spirit,  whose  advice  accorded  better  with  the  in- 
clination of  the  Kinjr,  and  who,  therefore,  prevailed. 
Jean  Baltic",  like  all  the  other  personal  Favourites  of 
Louis  XI.,  was  of  mean  extraction;  the  son  either 
of  a  tailor  or  of  a  miller  at  Angle  in  Poitou.  Having  Ministry  of 
found  means  to  enter  the  Church,  he  attached  himself  to  Cardinal 
Jacques  Juvenal  des  Ursins,  Bishop  of  Poitiers;  whose 
confidence  he  so  far  gained  as  to  be  appointed  one  of  his 
executors,  an  office  from  which  he  was  suspected  of 
having  derived  no  inconsiderable  undue  profit.  A  far 
more  advantageous  connection,  and  one  which  he  abused 
proportionally,  was  formed  afterwards  with  Beavau, 
Bishop  of  Angers,  in  whose  service,  while  at  Rome, 
Balue  amassed  great  riches  by  notorious  simoniacal  con- 
tracts. Want  of  principle,  however,  was  not  by  any 
means  a  harrier  to  preferment  when  the  King  became 
acquainted  with  his  abilities;*  ami  after  having  been 
appointed  Counsellor  to  the  Parliament,  he  was  named 
first  to  the  See  of  Evreux,  and  afterwards,  by  supplant- 
ing his  Patron,  to  that  of  Angers.  Nor  did  his  eleva- 
tion cease  till  Louis  hud  obtained  for  him  the  dignity  of 
Cardinal. 

Balue  recommended  and  conducted  negotiation.    The 
States-General,  which  Louis  had  convoked  at  Tours, 
approved  of  the  retention  of  Normandy;   but  notwith-  April. 
standing  their  support,  the  sagacity  of  the  King  appre- 
hended much  future  evil,  for  the  dissipation  of  which 
he  relied  upon  himself  alone.     In  the  hazardous  enter-  -'"ty  '*• 
prise   which    he   resolved   to  undertake,    he   no  doubt  ^V"ls 
counted  much  upon  the  open  and  unguarded  disposition  H  ,,en,0iiai 
of  Charles  ;  but  a  confidence  by  no  means  overweening  conference 
in  his  own  prompt  and  ready  employment  of  opportu-  with  the 
nities,    a   consciousness    that   he   was   endowed    with 
powers  eminently  fitted  to  allure,  to  dazzle,  and  to  cajole 
those  with  whom   he  held  immediate   intercourse,  must 
have  been  paramount  in  his  recollection  when  he  deter- 
mined to  ask  a  personal  Conference  with  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.     No  oath  but  one,  violation  of  which   he 
superstitiously  believed  would  be  punished  by  an  almost 
immediate  judgment,  ever  guaranteed  the  fidelity  of  this 
most   detestable    Prince,  if  he  fancied  that  its  breach 
would  be  advantageous.     But  he  was  deeply  read  in 
human  nature ;  he  correctly  appreciated  the  character 
with  which  he  was  about  to  deal ;  and   he  knew  that   a 
show  of  implicit  confidence  in  his  honour  was  the  surest 
mode  of  disarming  the  resentment  of  Charles,  and  of 
piquing  him  into  generosity. 

A  Letter  of  safe-conduct   was  the  only  pledge,  there-  Oct  9. 

fore,   which    he   required ;    and    on   the   faith    of   this  "2^ 

..         .         «.       r    ii  u        4.  c  i  a*  rVrunn* 

protection,  in  spite  of  all  remonstrances,  he  set  forward 

for  Peronne  with  a  slender  retinue.  His  body  guard 
consisted  of  only  eighty  Scottish  archers  and  about 
sixty  other  horsemen.  The  C'onstable  St.  P6M,  the  Duke 
of  Bourbon,  the  Cardinal  of  Balue,  and  a  few  more  Ec- 

*  During  the  King's  abode  in  Paris  after  the  Battle  of  Mont- 
lliery,  Bishop  Balue  was  waylaid  in  the  streets  at  two  in  the  morning, 
and  aft-r  a  very  severe  beating  escaped  with  some  difficulty. 
Scandd  attributed  the  adventure  to  jealousy,  and  Duclos  (  Vie  de 
LHIII.I  XL  346.  352.)  has  mentioned  some  circumstances  in  it  more 
diM.idviiiitageous  to  his  character  than  we  find  in  .Mon-trt'k-t,  \ui. 
x.  c.  63.  The  words  attributed  to  Louis  on  this  occasion  suffici- 
ently show  the  just  estimate  whictt  that  penetrating  observer  had 
already  taken  of  his  Favourite's  character :  Celt  un  bon  dit>We 
d'  Kveque  pour  vetteheure,je  ne  tail  tr  yw'j/  tura  pour  Cuventr, 
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clesiastics  completed  his  train.  Philippe  de  Crevecceur 
was  despatched  to  receive  him  on  the  frontiers;  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  met  him  at  a  short  distance  from 
Peronne,  and  the  two  Princes  entered  the  City  together, 
engaged  in  conversation,  during  which  Louis,  ostenta- 
tious of  familiarity,  repeatedly  placed  his  hand  on  the 
Duke's  shoulder.  The  Castle  of  Peronne,  although 
strong  as  a  fortress,  was  too  old  and  too  inadequately 
furnished  to  be  offered  as  a  Royal  lodging,  and  the 
house  of  one  of  the  Chief  Magistrates  had  accordingly 
been  set  apart  for  the  residence  of  the  King  and  his 
cortege.  But  Louis,  who  did  not  hesitate  to  trust  in 
the  good  faith  of  Charles  himself,  entertained  consider- 
able misgiving  relative  to  his  followers.  Among  the 
troops  which  then  occupied  Peronne  and  its  neighbour- 
hood were  to  be  found  numerous  disaffected  French- 
men, many  of  whom  he  had  personally  aggrieved  ;  and 
in  order  to  avoid  the  risk  of  an  attack  by  night  from 
some  of  these  malecontents,  which  might  occur  without 
the  Duke's  knowledge,  the  wary  King  solicited  permis- 
sion to  sleep  in  the  apartments  of  the  Castle,  which, 
however  comfortless,  afforded  quarters  for  the  disposal 
of  his  Scottish  guard,  and  which,  therefore,  promised 
security.* 

The  Treaties  of  Conflans  and  of  Arras  formed  the 
basis  of  the  King's  propositions ;  and  the  chief  point 
which  he  was  reluctant  to  accord,  and  which  on  that 
account  Burgundy  continued  to  press,  was  the  inclusion 
of  England  and  of  the  Dukes  of  Berry  and  of  Bretagne 
as  parties  to  the  negotiation.  This  question  was  agitated 
with  some  warmth  ;  but  it  might,  perhaps,  have  been 
amicably  adjusted,  and  the  hopes  which  Louis  had 
rested  upon  his  personal  ascendency  might  have  been 
realized,  but  for  an  unforeseen  and  most  inopportune  oc- 
currence. At  the  very  time  during  which  he  was  thus 
laying  the  foundations  of  Peace,  his  agents  were  busily 
employed  in  secretly  inciting  the  Liegois  to  insurrection  ; 
and  the  King,  either  miscalculating  the  rapidity  with  which 
his  train  would  be  fired,  or  having  given  orders  for  the 
suspension  of  his  former  project,  which  were  not  or  could 
not  be  obeyed,  was  surprised  and  well  nigh  overwhelmed 
by  a  premature  explosion. 

Three  or  four  days  had  passed  tranquilly  and  even 
agreeably  in  Peronne.t  when  some  peasants  hastily  flying 
from  Tongres  announced  intelligence  which  in  its  first 
report  was  greatly  magnified.  According  to  their  state- 
ment, a  Body  of  insurgents  from  Liege,  headed  by 
leaders  who  were  recognised  as  Frenchmen,  had  seized 
and  put  to  death  the  Bishop  of  that  City  and  the  Duke's 
representative  the  Sieur  d'Himbercourt.  Louis  of  Bour- 
bon, a  secular  and  voluptuous  Prelate,  was  well  known 
to  have  excited  great  disgust,  and  Charles  had  recom- 
mended him  to  withdraw  for  a  while  to  Tongres,  under 
the  protection  of  Himbercourt.  He  had,  in  truth,  been 
carried  off  from  that  town  by  night  together  with  Him- 
bercourt, and  some  of  his  Priests  had  been  massacred 
with  circumstances  of  great  barbarity.  J 

*  Ph.  de  Commines,  c.  33 

f  Us  estoyent  bien  avant  en  besongne,  et  id  y  avoyent  este  par  troit 
ou  quatrejuurs.  Id.  c.  35. 

\  Id.  Ibid.  It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  the  late  Sir  Walter 
Scott  should  have  at  all  deviated  from  Historical  Truth  in  the  pow 
erful  Romance  which  he  has  founded  upon  the  visit  of  Louis  XL 
to  Peronne.  To  efface  from  Imagination  the  vivid  impression  pro- 
duced by  characters  and  events  which  a  master-hand  has  drama- 
tized, requires  a  strong,  perhaps  an  impossible  effort ;  and  in  a 
struggle  between  sober  fact  and  brilliant  fiction,  our  wishes  at 
least,  if  not  our  belief,  for  the  most  part,  incline  to  the  latier.  How 


The  fury  of  Charles  on  receiving  this  intelligence  was 
at  first  unbounded.  He  credited  the  news  in  its  ut- 
most exaggeration,  was  terribly  moved  against  the 
King,  and  threatened  him  greatly ;  and  "  I  verily  be- 
lieve," says  Philippe  de  Commines,  who  slept  in  the 
Duke's  chamber  at  the  time,  "  that  if  those  about  him 
had  advised  that  he  should  do  the  King  an  ill  turn,  he 
was  ready  enough  to  do  it,  and  at  the  least  would  have 
shut  him  up  in  the  great  tower."  The  great  tower 
was  the  keep  of  the  Castle  of  Peronne,  which  must  have 
awakened  gloomy  anticipations  in  the  breast  of  Louis, 
when  he  was  warned  that  a  King  of  France  had  already 
languished  within  its  walls  under  the  control  of  a  Vassal. 
It  was  the  prison  to  which  Heribert,  Count  of  Verman- 
dois,  had  once  consigned  Charles  the  Simple.* 

Fortunately  for  the  Duke's  honour  and  for  the  per- 
sonal security  of  Louis,  Commines  and  the  other  at- 
tendants of  Charles  endeavoured  to  mitigate  his  anger. 
Sentinels  were  immediately  placed  on  the  Castle  ;  the 
gates  were  jealously  guarded ;  few  of  the  King's  suite 
were  admitted,  and  none  unless  by  a  wicket.  The  first 
day  was  spent  in  alarm.  On  the  second  morn  ing  the  Duke 
appeared  somewhat  calmer,  and  he  spent  the  afternoon 
and  part  of  the  night  in  Council.  Opinions,  as  may  be  sup- 
posed, varied  greatly  among  his  advisers  ;  but  it  appears 
that  all  of  them  approved  the  close  custody  of  the  King, 
and  that  dark  whispers  proceeded  from  some,  implying 
that  so  great  a  personage,  when  once  thus  deeply  offended, 
ought  never  to  be  released.t  At  one  time,  Letters  were 
absolutely  written  to  invite  the  presence  of  the  Duke  of 
Normandy,  but  when  the  Courier  was  ready  to  depart 
with  them  he  was  suddenly  countermanded.  On  the 
third  night,  the  Duke  never  undressed;  twice  or  thrice 
he  threw  himself  upon  a  couch ;  but,  for  the  most  part, 
he  continued  to  pace  his  chamber,  as  was  his  wont  when 
suffering  under  emotion.  Towards  morning  his  anger 
increased,  he  burst  into  open  menaces  and  appeared  to 
be  meditating  the  execution  of  some  act  of  great  vio- 
lence.J  On  a  sudden,  however,  he  controlled  himself; 
and  after  stating  that  he  would  be  content  if  Louis 
would  swear  to  a  Peace,  and  accompany  him  to  Liege 
to  assist  in  avenging  the  Bishop,  he  repaired  unexpect- 
edly to  the  King's  apartments  in  order  to  make  these 
propositions. 

The  interview  which  followed  is  very  strikingly  nar- 
rated by  Commines  who  was  present.  Some  friend 
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many  among  us  (like  the  great  Marlborough)  are  content  to  accept 
Shakspeare  as  an  authentic  Historian !  and  how  reluctantly  do  we 
allow  ourselves  to  be  convinced  that  he  is  often  apocryphal !  The 
evil  which  Sir  Walter  Scott  has  produced  by  his  additions  and 
transpositions,  is,  however,  greatly  counterbalanced  by  the  vigour 
and  correctness  with  which  he  has  drawn  Louis  XI.  himself.  It 
is  one  of  his  happiest  displays  of  genius  ;  and  the  reader,  without 
any  misgiving,  may  accept  it  as  a  true  and  lively  transcript  of  the 
portraiture  given  by  contemporaries.  The  murder  of  Louis  of 
Bourbon,  Bishop  of  Liege,  by  William  de  la  Mark,  the  Sangber 
des  Ardennes,  which  is  transferred  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  the  time 
of  the  Conference  at  Peronne,  did  not  occur  in  reality  till  1482. 
Monstrelet,  vol.  xi.  c.  3 1 . 

*  J^e  Roy  se  voyoit  loge  nimbus  tfttne  g fossa  tour,  oH  tin  Comtr  de 
fermandois  feit  mourir  un  sien  prtdecesseter  Roy  de  France. . . .  .Jr 
croy  veritablemenf  que  si  a  ceste  heure-/a  il  (le  Due)  nut  trouve'  ceta 
a  qui  il  s'adrfssoit  pres  a  le  conforter  ou  conseilter  de  /hire  ait  Kou 
ttne  tres-manvaite  compagnie,  il  eust  estf  ainsi  fait,  etpour/e  muini 
mat  est6  mis  en  ceste  grosse  tour.  Id.  Ibid  For  the  imprisonment 
of  Charles  the  Simple,  see  ch.  Ixvii.  p.  480. 

f  Un  ti  grand  seigneur  print  ne  se  defivra  jamais,  ou  a  peine, 
qtuind  on  luy  a  fait  si  grande  offense.  Id.  c.  37. 

\  Sur  If  'tna/in  se  trouva  en  plus  grande  colere  que  jamais,  usait 
dts  menmrs  et  prest  a  extcuter  grande  chose.  Id.  Kid. 
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History,  (for  Louis  had  already  secretly  distributed  fifteen 
thousand  crowns  among  the  Burgundiaii  Courtiers,*) 
found  means  to  apprize  him  that  the  Duke  was  at 
hand  ;  that  he  would  be  safe  if  he  could  bring  himself 
to  agree  to  the  proposals  about  to  be  offered  ;  but  that 
if  he  rejected  them  his  peril  was  extreme.  The  Duke,  on 
his  arrival,  endeavoured  to  assume  a  respectful  carriage, 
and  bowed  to  his  Sovereign;  but- his  words  and  gestures, 
in  spite  of 'these  efforts,  were  rough,  and  his  voice  trembled 
with  suppressed  passion.  The  King  readily  yielded 
assent  lo  all  the  demands ;  which  were  immediately  rati- 
fied by  oath.  It  is  probable  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, from  acquaintance  with  the  early  habits  of  the 
faithless  Prince  with  whom  he  was  concerned,  well 
knew  the  only  bond  which  could  restrain  him  from  per- 
jury;  and  that  he  compelled  him  on  that  account  to 
produce  from  his  cabinet  the  Cross  of  St.  Laud,  which 
he  always  bore  about  with  him.  That  relic,  so  named 
from  having  been  preserved  in  the  Church  of  St.  Laud 
at  Angers,  was  a  portion  of  the  true  Cross  once  the  pro- 
perty of  Charlemagne,  who  called  it  La  croix  de  Vic- 
toire ;  and  Louis  firmly  believed  the  tradition  attached 
to  it,  that  it  would  avenge  within  a  year  any  profanation 
of  its  sanctity.  Each  Prince  placing  one  hand  upon 
this  Crucifix  swore  to  abide  by  the  Treaty  which  it  wit- 
nessed, and  the  Bells  of  the  City  straightway  joyfully 
announced  their  reconciliation.f 

On   the   day  following,  the  expedition  commenced 
against  the  Liegois.     The  Burgundian  army  was  nu- 
merous and  brilliantly  appointed,  but  Louis   had  sum- 
moned only  three  hundred  men  at  arms  from  Cambrai, 
and  even  tliose  assumed  the  Cross  of  St.  Andrew  and 
employed  the  war-cry  of  his  Vassal.     Never  was  a  City 
less  prepared   for  defence  than  Liege.     Its  gates,  ram- 
parts, and  ditches  had   been  destroyed  in  a  former. war; 
it  did  not  possess  any  serviceable  artillery  ;  not  a  single 
Knight  or  Gentleman  was  found  to  officer  its  Militia; 
and  yet  the  Bourgeois,  desperate  of  pardon,  protracted 
Sortie  of      their  resistance  during  eight  entire  days.     On  the  night 
the  Ciit-       before  the  final  assault,  six   hundred  men  of  Franche- 
*KIUI'  mont    made  a  vigorous   sortie,    and  falling  upon  the 

besiegers  who  were  wholly  unprepared,  in  the  fauxbourg 
in  which  both  Princes  were  quartered,  they  nearly  suc- 
ceeded in  cutting  them  off.  So  great  was  the  distrust 
felt  by  the  Burgundians  that  at  first  they  believed  them- 
selves treacherously  attacked  by  the  French  ;  the  Duke 
had  retired  to  his  chamber,  and  IKK!  scarcely  time  to 
throw  on  his  cuirass  and  a  headpiece;  his  main  guard 
was  at  a  distance,  and  the  few  sentinels  posted  about 
his  lodging  were  carelessly  playing  at  dice  when  the 
Liegois,  guided  by  the  master  of  the  house  which  he 
occupied,  penetrated  to  its  very  doors.  The  quarters  of 
Louis  were  beaten  up  similarly,  and  he  owed  his  safety 
mainly  to  the  unflinching  bravery  of  his  Scottish  Archers. 
"  They  showed  themselves  men  of  spirit,1'  says  Corn- 
mines,  "  they  budged  not  one  foot  from  their  master, 
and  they  shot  their  arrows  plentifully,  nevertheless  they 
wounded  with  them  more  Burgundians  than  Liegois."J 
After  the  repulse  of  this  sally,  some  discussion  arose 
respecting  the  future  operations  of  the  siege.  The 
Duke  of  Burgundy  pressed  an  immediate  assault; 


*  Or  rather  had  ordered  the  distribution  ;  mai*  cehty  qui  en  tut 
in  charge  en  retint  une  partie  el  t'en  acquitta  mat,  comme  le  Roy  le 
t'-eut  depuii.  Id.  Ibid,  Was  the  Cardinal  Balue  the  peculator  ? 

f  Id.  Ibid. 
Id.  c.40. 


Louis,  with  his  usual  caution,  wished  either  to  delay  or  Annals  of 
to  treat.     Burgundy  hauglitily  replied,  that  the  King,  if 
he  so  pleased,  might  retire  to  Namur,  but  that  for  him- 
self at  daybreak  he  should  enter  the  breach.     At  eight 
in  the  morning,  accordingly,  the  troops  of  both  Princes 
were  in   motion.      It   was   Sunday  and  the   besieged, 
with  very  undue    reliance  upon  the  sabbatical  repose 
of  the  day,   neglected    their    walls   under   a   supposi- 
tion that  hostilities  would  be  suspended.     The  storm-  Oct.  30. 
ing  party,  therefore,  entered  unresisted,  and  forty  thou-  Storm 
sand  men  were  in  possession  of  the  City  almost  before 
their  presence  was  suspected.     Not  above  two  hundred  * 

li-ves  were  lost,  for  part  of  the  inhabitants  took  asylum  Fate  of  its 
in  the  Churches,  part  were  allowed  to  retire  across  the  inhabitant* 
Meuse  without  pursuit.     Pillage   was   more  attractive 
than    massacre,    and     not   even    the   treasure   of    the 
Churches  was  spared  in  the  general  plunder.     The  fu- 
gitives who  escaped  at  the  moment,  for  the  most  part 
encountered  a  more  wretched  death  afterwards,  by  cold, 
hunger,  or  fatigue  ;  some  were  stripped  and  murdered 
by  the  peasants  of  the  districts  through  which  they  en- 
deavoured to   penetrate;  and  others  when  seized  and 
transmitted  to  Charles  were  delivered  by  him  to  the 
executioner.     Whatever  prisoners  were  detected  in  any 
hiding  place  at  Liege  itself  were  summarily  drowned, 
and  with  the  exception  of  the   Religious  edifices   and 
enough  houses  reserved  for  the  lodgement  of  the  Eccle- 
siastics who  served  them,  the  rest  of  the  City  was  mer- 
cilessly burned.     The  crackling  of  the  flames  is  described  The  City 
by  Commines  to  have  been  heard  in  the  camp  at  four  burned, 
leagues'  distance,  almost  as  distinctly  as  if  it  had  been 
pitched  on  the  spot.* 

The  King,  an  adept  in  dissimulation,  feigned  and  Dissimula- 
expressed  the  utmost  satisfaction  at  this  punishment  of  t'onof 
insurgents  whom  his  own  acts  had  principally  stimulated  ul 
to  their  late  rebellion.  After  a  few  days  spent  in  rejoi- 
cings for  the  triumph,  he  notified  a  wish  to  return  to 
Paris;  his  chief  pretext  being  the  necessity  of  registering 
in  his  Parliament  the  Treaty  of  Peronne.  One  of  its 
conditions  had  stipulated  that  Champagne  should  be 
bestowed  as  an  apanage  on  the  Duke  of  Berry.  Louis, 
who  at  once  perceived  the  material  increase  of  strength 
which  Burgundy  must  derive  by  such  an  outpost  to  his 
Flemish  dominions  if  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  ally, 
nevertheless  forebore  from  any  demurrer  to  the  proposi- 
tion. But  at  parting,  he  asked,  with  apparent  careless- 
ness, how  he  should  act  if  his  Brother  disapproved  of 
the  portion  which  he  designed  for  him  out  of  regard  to 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ?  "  In  that  case,"  replied 
Charles,  "  do  but  satisfy  him,  and  I  leave  you  to  settle 
the  matter  between  yourselves."  Such  an  answer  was 
all  that  Louis  required,  and  he  cited  it  afterwards  to  his 
advantage.! 

It  was  not  without  a  considerable  mixture  of  feelings  Hereturm 
that  Louis  re-entered   his   Capital ;  and  joy  at  finding  to  Pttn8' 
himself  once  again  free  was  blended  with  somewhat  of 
shame  and  sell-reproach  for  the  egregious  blunder  into 
which  he  had  permitted  himself  to  be   betrayed.     We 
learn  the  state  of  his  mind,  as  well  as  that  of  popular 
opinion,  from  a  trifling  incident  which  Monstrelet  has 
recorded,   notwithstanding  he  has   passed  very  hastily 
over  the  transaction  which  occasioned  it.     By  virtue  of  "Of«  *'• 
a  Royal  Commission,  •'  all  the  tame  magpies,  jays,  jack- 
daws, and  other  birds,  whether  in  cages  or  not,  were 
seized  and  carried  before  the  King      The  places  whence 
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they  had  been  taken  were  registered,  as  well  as  all 
the  words  they  had  been  taught  to  speak."*  It  ap- 
pears that  many  of  the  Parisians  had  instructed  their 
birds  to  cry  "  Peronne'' in  mockery  of  the  late  adventure, 
and  that  Louis  was  exquisitely  sensitive  to  the  ridicule 
thus  implied. 

Firm  in  resolve  to  abide  by  the  conditions  to  which  the 
formidable  Cross  of  St.  Laud  had  pledged  him,  yet 
reluctant  to  open  a  direct  communication  between  the 
Netherlands  and  Paris  by  abandoning  Champagne  to 
his  brother,  Louis  profited  by  the  last  words  which  he 
exchanged  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  He  offered 
Guienne,  a  much  larger  and  more  wealthy  Province, 
but  remote  from  the  Burgundian  territories,  as  an 
apanage  to  the  Duke  of  Berry ;  and  the  proposition 
would  have  been  immediately  accepted  but  for  the  trea- 
chery of  Balue.  It  is  not  possible  to  affirm  at  what 
particular  date  that  Prelate  had  been  corrupted  by  the 
gold  of  Burgundy,  but  he  had  strenuously  recommended 
the  luckless  expedition  to  Peronne,  where  no  doubt  his 
secret  understanding  with  Charles  was  completed.  We 
know  not  what  circumstances  awakened  the  suspicions 
of  Louis,  whose  vigilant  eye  was  not  often  deceived ; 
but  the  interception  of  a  despatch  in  which  Balue  re- 
lated the  progress  of  the  negotiation  between  the  Royal 
Brothers,  and  advised  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  by  what 
means  he  might  best  compass  his  wishes,  fully  revealed 
the  Cardinal's  perfidy,  and  involved  with  him  in  his  fall 
another  Ecclesiastic  also,  the  Bishop  of  Verdun,  who 
was  in  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Berry.  The  property 
of  the  Traitors  was  immediately  confiscated  ;  their  spi- 
ritual characters  preserved  them  from  the  scaffold ;  but 
they  were  sentenced  to  a  punishment  in  comparison 
with  which  Death  might  be  esteemed  merciful.  The 
Bishop  of  Verdun  had  invented  an  iron  cage  for  the 
reception  of  prisoners,  f  the  height  of  which  exceeded  that 
of  an  ordinary  man  by  a  foot,  and  the  platform  mea- 
sured eight  feet  square.  He  himself  was  the  first 
tenant  of  one  of  these  miserable  abodes,  which  he  occu- 
pied during  fourteen  years,  and  the  Cardinal  shared 
the  like  fate  in  another  similar  prison.  When  these 
counsellors  were  removed,  the  Duke  of  Berry  did  not 
long  delay  his  assent  to  the  exchange  proposed  by  Louis  ; 
a  determination  which  greatly  irritated  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. 

In  the  Civil  troubles  which  agitated  England,  Louis 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  He  had 
been  willing,  indeed,  to  ally  himself  by  a  family  union  to 
Edward  IV.,  and  he  lent  a  ready  ear  to  a  demand  which 
the  Earl  of  Warwick  made,  in  the  name  of  that  Prince 
whom  he  had  elevated  to  the  throne,  for  the  hand  of 
Bonne  of  Savoy,  sister  to  the  Queen  of  France.  When 
Edward,  yielding  to  his  passion  for  Elizabeth  Wood- 
ville,  offended  Warwick  by  breaking  that  match,  Louis 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.  xi.  c.  9. 

f  Ph.  de  Commines,  e.  128.  136.    M.  de  Sismondi,  torn.  xiv. 

6300.  attributed  the  invention  of  the  Cages  to  Balue'.  Preuves  de 
uclos,  iii.  250.291.  liaynaldi  Annal.adann.  1469. sec.  21  Dticlos, 
v.  356.  362.  Barante,  ix.  p.  225.  229.  These  cages,  horrible 
as  they  really  were,  have  met  with  a  worse  name  than  they  de- 
served ;  they  have  been  described  as  instruments  of  slow  torture  in 
which  a  man  could  neither  stand  upright,  nor  lie  at  his  length ; 
but  it  is  evident  from  the  dimensions  given  by  Commines  that 
both  these  statements  are  false  ;  and  no  one  could  speak  with  more 
certainty  of  their  constructiou.  Plusieurs  depuis  font  maurfit,  ft 
mot  aussi  qui  en  ai  taste  sous  IK  Roy  ile  present  hnict  mois.  Balue 
was  not  released  until  alter  the  King's  first  attack  of  anoplexv  in 
1480.  Ph.  de  Commiues,  r.  128. 


also  became  his  enemy;  and  assisted  in  the  Revolution 
which  placed  Henry  VI.  once  again  on  the  throne. 
But  the  Battles  of  Barnet  and  of  Tewksbury,  the  death 
of  Warwick  in  the  former,  the  murders  of  Henry  and 
of  his  Son  after  the  latter,  events  which  succeeded  each 
other  with  most  unexpected  rapidity,  restored  the  ascend- 
ency of  the  White  Rose,  and  destroyed  the  hopes  which 
Louis  had  founded  upon  an  alliance  with  the  opposite 
Faction. 

The  Duke  of  Guienne,  as  the  King's  brother  must 
now  be  named,  weak,  restless,  unstable,  and  devoid  of 
talents,  was  nevertheless  a  fit  instrument  easily  moved 
by  any  ambitious  spirit.*  The  birth  of  a  Dauphinf  had 
deprived  him  of  his  presumptive  heirdom  to  the  Crown 
of  France,  and  he  was  advised  to  supply  that  loss  by  a 
union  with  Mary  of  Burgundy,  the  Duke's  only  child 
and  successor;  a  marriage  which  the  Constable  St.  P6M, 
seeking  to  aggrandize  himself  by  holding  the  balance 
between  Burgundy  and  France,  urged  with  extraordi- 
nary vehemence,  and  which  the  Father,  without  posi- 
tively rejecting,  always  avoided  bringing  to  conclusion.^ 
St.  P<51,  irritated  by  the  Duke's  perpetual  subterfuges, 
persuaded  Louis  to  renew  hostilities,  by  pledging  him- 
self to  secure  the  revolt  of  the  chief  towns  in  Picardy. 
Amiens  and  St.  Quentin,  accordingly,  were  the  fruits  of 
a  brief  campaign,  arrested  first  by  an  uncertain  Truce, 
and  afterwards  by  a  Peace  signed  at  Crotoy,  which  each 
party  designed  to  violate  as  soon  as  opportunity  should 
be  favourable  to  his  perfidy. § 

After  a  lingering  illness,  which  rebuts  the  suspicion 
ofpoison,||  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne  relieved 
his  Brother  from  well-founded  apprehension.  Louis 
scarcely  dissembled  his  joy ;  and  his  avowed  careless- 
ness for  human  life,  the  temper  of  his  times,  in  which 
offences  of  equally  deep  dye  were  unhappily  too  common, 
and  the  great  advantages  which  he  derived  fiom  the 
occurrence  sufficiently  account  for  the  received  belief 
that  he  played  most  foully  in  order  to  procure  it.  The 
plans  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  were  disconcerted  by 
this  event ;  he  had  lost  an  instrument  which  he  had 
long  been  used  to  employ  successfully  against  Louis  ; 
and  yielding  to  the  impetuosity  of  his  temper,  he  accused 
the  King  in  unmeasured  terms,  as  a  cut-throat  and  a 
poisoner,  who  scrupled  not  to  employ  spells,  necromancy, 
and  diabolical  invocations,  in  order  to  forward  his  designs. 
These  idle  denunciations  of  fury  were  disregarded  by 
Louis,  who  employed  himself  not  in  denying  their 
truth,  but  in  actively  preventing  the  fresh  coalition 
which  they  were  calculated  to  excite  against  him. 
While  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  after  a  repulse  from 


*  Cesluy  Monseigneur  Charles  ettoit  homme  qui  peu  ou  nen  faisoit  de 
luy  :  mats  en  toutes  chases  estoit  manye  et  conduit  par  autrui  :  combien 
qu'tt  fust  aage  de  vingt  ans  ou  plus.  Phil,  de  Commiues,  c.  43. 

f  Charles  (VIII.)  was  born  June  30,  1470. 

\  Le  Due  de  Bourgogne  n'eust  point  voulu  df  si  grand  yendre  ; 
car  if  vouloit  marchander  de  ce  marriage  par  tout.  Id.  c.  56.  The 
Duke  promised  his  daughter  in  less  than  three  years  to  four  different 
Princes.  Id.  c.  57. 

§  Id.  c.  47,  48. 

||  It  was  said  that  the  Duke  of  Guienne  and  his  Mistress 
the  Dame  de  Thouars  were  poisoned  by  a  peach  which  the  Duke's 
almoner,  the  Abb6  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  divided  between  them  : 
but  the  illness  of  the  latter  continued  for  three  months,  that 
of  the  former  for  eight ;  the  Physician  declared  that  each  suf- 
fered under  a  quartan  f't-ver:  aud  the  doctrine  of  .slow  poisons  is 
now  too  fully  exploded  to  permit  our  belief  that  the  operation  of 
any  deleterious  substance  could  be  regulated  during  so  long  a 
period.  The  accusation  is  well  examined  by  M.  de  Sisnioudi, 
torn.  xiv.  p.  3o5.  358. 
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History.  Beauvais,  ravaged  Normandy  with  atrocious  cruelty,  the 
King  of  France  allured  from  his  Court  one  of  the  most 
able  Statesmen  of  his  time,  Philippe  de  Commines.*  By 
promises  of  no  ordinary  recompense,  he  won  over  Les- 
cut  also,  the  chief  adviser  of  his  late  brother,  who  had 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.f  and, 
through  his  agency,  he  detached  that  Prince  from  a 
League  which  might  otherwise  have  shaken  his  throne. 
Charles  of  Burgundy,  ever  varying  his  projects,  and 
headlong  in  their  pursuit,  soon  became  more  occupied 
with  the  Empire  than  with  France,  and  before  the  close 
of  the  year  he  assented  to  a  Truce,  which  was  defini- 
tively arranged  at  Senlis  in  the  following  Spring,  and 
was  afterwards  prolonged  from  time  to  time  during  a 
long  season. 

To  follow  the  tangled  history  of  Charles  and  Louis 
with  minuteness  would  manifestly  lead  us  far  beyond  the 
narrow  boundary  within  which  our  sketch  is  confined. 
But  it  will  amply  repay  the  labour  of  investigation  ;  and 
it  is  detailed  at  length  in  the  pages  of  Commines,  who 
was  both  a  Soldier  and  a  Politician,  who  served  and 
understood  the  character  of  each  Prince  whom  he  de- 
scribes, and  who  possessed  equal  ability  and  inclination 
(he  is  the  earliest  modern  Historian  in  whom  that 
union  is  found)  to  discuss  motives  as  well  as  events. 
Louis  profited  by  his  Truce  with  Burgundy  to  avenge 
himself  upon  some  other  adversaries.  The  Duke  of 
Alenc/m,  who  merited  little  pity,  and  who,  notwithstand- 
ing his  release  from  prison  was  one  of  the  earliest  acts 
of  the  King's  reign,  had  subsequently  engaged  in  every 
cabal  against  him,  was  stripped  of  his  fief's,  and  com- 
mitted to  a  guardianship  from  which  few  were  ever 
known  to  escape,  that  of  the  Provost  Tristan  1'Ermite. 
By  that  Minister  of  Justice,  whose  name  has  become 
almost  proverbial,  AleiHjon  was  imprisoned  first  in  the 
Castle  of  Loches  and  afterwards  during  the  rerrlainder 
of  his  life  in  the  Tower  of  the  Louvre.  The  Count  of 
Armagnac  had  not  been  less  ungrateful  than  Alenqon, 
and  he  encountered  severer  punishment.  After  the 
capitulation  of  his  chief  town  Lectoure,  he  was  brutally 
poignarded  in  the  presence  of  his  Wife  then  far  advanced 
in  pregnancy ;  and  the  Countess  herself,  a  few  days 
afterwards,  died  under  the  powerful  effects  of  some 
drugs  administered  with  the  intention  of  rendering  her 
childless.} 

Loss  of  On  another  portion  of  his  Spanish  frontier,  Louis  was 

Perpignan  less  successful.  John  II.  of  Aragon,  a  Prince  equally 
unscrupulous  with  himself,  assisted  the  insurgent  po- 
pulation of  Rousillon,  and  won  for  them  the  strong 
Castle  of  Perpignan.  The  King  of  France  was  content 
to  temporize,  and,  as  was  his  custom,  awaited  some 
favourable  opportunity  of  revenge  under  cover  of  a 
Truce.  But  an  unexpected  defection  in  a  more  vital 
point  of  his  dominions  withdrew  his  attention  from  the 
Defection  South.  The  Constable  St.  Pdl,  who  by  marriage  with 
of  St.  P61.  a  Princess  of  Savoy  had  become  brother-in-law  to 
Louis,  relying  perhaps  upon  that  Family  bond  which  he 
falsely  imagined  would  secure  him  from  punishment, 
forced  the  Royal  garrison  to  evacuate  St.  Quentin  and 
seized  upon  that  town  in  his  own  name  as  a  compen- 
sation for  certain  claims  which  had  been  neglected  or 
denied.  The  crafty  Louis,  before  resohing  upon  the 
course  of  action  which  he  should  pursue,  ascertained 


*  Ph.  de  Commines,  c.  61. 

f  Id.  Ibid. 

I  M.  de  Sismondi.  xiv.  389  and  the  authorities  there  cited. 
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that   this   daring  enterprise   had   not  been  undertaken    Annals  of 

with  the   secret   approval  of  the   Duke  of  Burgundy.     *r*nce- 

Yet  even  when  he   had  received  full  conviction  that  St. 

P6"l  was  not  less  odious  to  that  Prince  than  to  himself, 

and  alter  he  had  signed  a  Treaty  at  Bouvines  in  which 

both  parties  agreed  upon  the  Constable's  destruction,  he 

delayed  its  ratification,  and  for  a  short  time  suspended 

the  vengeance  which  he  was  still  resolved  ultimately  to 

wreak,  because  he  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  ser-  Louis  defers 

vices  of  their  joint  victim  might   be  employed  inter-  hispunish- 

mediately  to  the  disadvantage  of  Burgundy  himself.         menu 

St.  P61,  indeed,  richly  merited  the  fate  which  he  was 
preparing  by  his  treacheries,  for  while  pretending  to 
lend  himself  to  the  designs  of  the  King  of  France,  he 
maintained  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy. To  the  former  he  revealed  his  knowledge  of  Double 
the  design  entertained  by  Charles  to  erect  his  domi-  treachery 
nions  into  the  independent  Kingdom  of  Belgic  Gaul,  of  st>  ™1' 
the  limits  of  which  were  to  be  those  of  the  Carloviu- 
gian  Lorraine;  and  which  for  its  arrondissement,  there- 
fore, required  the  subjugation  of  the  Swiss,  and  of 
whatever  dependencies  on  the  Empire  might  intercept 
communication  between  Franche-Comte'  and  the  Ne- 
therlands. To  the  latter  he  betrayed  the  secrets  of  a 
Conference  which  he  had  consented  to  hold  with  the 
King  of  France,  after  requiring  sureties  which  the  well- 
known  perfidy  of  Louis  might  perhaps  render  neces- 
sary, but  which  it  was  most  degrading  that  a  Sovereign 
should  concede  to  a  Subject.  They  met  about  three 
leagues  from  Noyon,  as  hostile  Princes  of  equal  rank 
were  then  accustomed  to  meet,  each  accompanied  by  a 
small  retinue,  and  separated  from  the  other  by  an  inter- 
posing barrier.* 

The  activity  of  Louis  prevented  the  completion  of  a 
secret  compact  which  his  uncle  Rene*  of  Anjou  had  been 
arranging  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  the  sale  of 
his  heritage.  But  a  far  more  dangerous  negotiation 
demanded  the  exercise  of  greater  subtilty  ;  and  never, 
perhaps,  did  Louis  exhibit  a  deeper  knowledge  of  po- 
litical craft  than  in  the  measures  which  he  employed  to 
dissolve  a  coalition  formed  against  him  by  the  union  of 
England  with  Bretagne  and  Burgundy.  Edward  IV.,  Confede- 
at  length  firmly  established  on  his  insular  throne,  was 
allured  by  specious  offers  to  attempt  the  recovery  of 
dominion  in  France  ;  and  he  engaged  to  make  a  power- 
ful descent  upon  that  Kingdom  during  the  Summer  of 
1475,  as  soon  as  the  Truce  with  Burgundy  should 
expire.  The  Constable  promised  to  open  the  gates  of 
St.  Quentin,  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  meantime,  was 
to  effect  a  diversion  in  the  North-  West. 

Misled  by  false  intelligence  from  the  Constable, 
Louis  prepared  to  resist  a  landing  in  Normandy,  while 
Edward  leisurely  transported  a  very  numerous  army 
from  Dover  to  Calais.t  The  King  of  England  imme- 
diately  after  his  disembarkation  despatched  a  Herald  France. 
to  notify  his  presence  and  to  assert  a  solemn  claim  to 
the  Crown  of  France.  Notwithstanding  the  insulting 

*  Ph.  de  Commines,  c.  61. 

|  Philippe  de  Commines  describes  Edward's  force  as  being 
most  formidable.  Jamai*  R»y  d'Angleterre  ne  patta  a  ri  puiuante 
annie  pour  un  coup,  que  fut  cette-ci  dont  je  parle,  ne  ti  bien  dit- 
potee  pour  cumbattre  ;  lout  let  grands  Stiyneurt  d"Anglrterre  y 
ettoyent  Kin*  en  fuMr  un.  lit  pouvoyrnl  bien  e$tre  quinze  fen* 
homines  tCarmet  (qui  ettoit  yrande  chose  pour  Angloii)  tout  fort 
bien  en  poinct  et  bien  accompagnez,  et  quatorze  mille  Archiert  por- 
tant  arci  et  Jletchet  el  tout  a  cAeval,  et  atiez  tfuulres  gent  a  pied  ter- 
van*  a  leur  o*t.  Et  en  toule  Farmie  n'y  avail  pat  un  page.  C.  64. 
and  again  c.  69. 


A.  D. 
1475. 
'J  >J  • 
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tenourof  his  message,  the  Envoy  was  received  with 
marked  courtesy,  and  not  dismissed  till  his  good-will 
had  been  gained  by  sumptuous  presents.  On  his 
return,  he  was  instructed  to  represent  that  a  War 
between  England  and  France  would  be  equally  detri- 
mental to  the  interests  of  both  Kingdoms,  and  that  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  and  the  Constable  of  St.  Pol  had 
promised  aid  which  they  were  unwilling  and  indeed  un- 
able to  afford.  The  former,  as  was  plain,  was  at  that 
moment  greatly  perplexed  by  reverses  which  he  had  en- 
dured in  Swisserland  ;  and  the  latter,  who  was  altoge- 
ther disengaged,  had  not  attempted  any  movement  since 
Edward's  arrival.* 

The  King  of  England  could  not  fail  to  admit  that 
these  representations  were  just,  and  every  hour's  expe- 
rience increased  his  conviction  that  little  reliance  was  to 
be  placed  upon  Burgundy,  who  had  already  visited  and 
had  hastily  quitted  his  camp.  St.  Pol,  as  the  moment 
of  action  arrived,  halted  irresolutely  between  the  two 
parties  ;t  and  when  the  English  approached  St.  Quen- 
tin,  instead  of  giving  the  promised  admission,  he  turned 
his  cannon  against  their  march.  J  Edward  retired  to 
Peronne,  loudly  accused  both  his  allies  of  treachery,  and 
readily  acquiesced  in  the  preliminaries  of  a  Treaty  which 
Louis  was  prompt  to  offer.§ 

The  conditions  were  discussed  at  Amiens,  where 
Louis  took  great  pains  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the 
English.  He  sent  Edward  a  present  of  three  hundred 
waggons  laden  with  the  choicest  wines;  and  he  ordered 
two  huge  tables  to  be  profusely  spread  with  dainties  at 
the  gates  of  the  City,  (not  omitting  all  manner  of  provo- 
catives to  drinking,)  to  which  every  comer  was  welcomed 
by  some  gentlemen  of  distinction  who  were  appointed 
to  preside.  This  entertainment  lasted  during  three  or 
four  days,  and  water,  it  is  said,  was  the  only  supply 
wanting  to  the  board.||  The  progress  of  the  Treaty  was 

*  Philippe  de  Commines,  c.  70. 

f  The  death  of  the  Countess  de  St.  P81,  about  this  time,  greatly 
diminished  the  intercourse  which  the  Constable  had  maintained 
with  the  Court  of  his  Brother-in-law. 

J  Phil,  de  Commines,  c.  72. 

§  Philippe  de  Commines,  who  gives  a  very  particular  account 
of  a  false  Herald  whom  Louis  despatched  with  these  overtures  to 
Edward,  does  not  explain  the  King's  reason  for  practising  the  de- 
ception. The  messenger  was  a  valet  whom  Commines  thought  ill 
adapted  for  the  service,  but  who,  having  been  disguised  in  a  tabard, 
appears  to  have  performed  his  duty  with  considerable  address,  c. 
73  The  precautions  which  the  same  writer  informs  us  were  so 
carefully  taken  by  Louis  to  prevent  the  English  from  entertaining 
any  suspicion  that  they  were  being  mocked  or  ridiculed,  for- 
bids the  supposition  that  he  intended  any  insult.  Stratagem, 
indeed,  of  some  kind  (the  solution  of  which  it  is  now  hopeless  to 
expect)  was  more  congenial  to  his  disposition.  See  a  remarkable 
anecdote  of  his  circumspection  on  this  point  in  his  treatment  of  a 
Gascon  merchant,  before  whom  he  had  dropped  an  inadvertent  jest 
relative  to  the  English,  c.  77. 

||  D'eau  n'estoit  nouvelles.  Ph.  de  Commines,  c.  75.  The  Eng 
lish  indulged  to  the  utmost  in  their  use  of  this  hospitality.  It  was 
calculated  that  nine  thousand  of  them  were  in  Amiens  at  once,  and 
when  some  apprehension  was  expressed  on  account  of  their  great 
numbers,  the  King  commissioned  Commines  to  make  inquiry.  It 
was  but  yet  nine  in  the  morning  when  Commines  rode  into  the 
town,  and  upon  entering  one  tavern  he  found  that  one  hundred 
and  eleven  reckonings  had  already  been  run  up  in  it ;  but  from  the 
merriment  of  the  visitors  he  soon  convinced  himself  that  any  suspi 
cion  of  evil  design  was  groundless.  On  the  other  hand  he  repre- 
sents that  if  Louis  had  been  at  all  inclined  to  bad  faith,  nothing 
would  have  been  so  easy  as  the  entire  discomfiture  of  this  vast  host, 
Nous  entrasmes  en  une  tavernt,  ou  ja  avoyent  este  fait  cent  et  onze 
f scots,  et  n'estoit  pas  encore  nenf  keures  du  matin.  La  maison  estoit 
p/eine :  les  uns  chantoient  /  leg  aulres  dormoient,  et  estoient  yvres. 
Quandje  c.oqneu  cefa,  tl  me  sembla  bien  qu'ii  n'y  avoit  point  de  piril. 
Und. 

VOL.  yn. 


regarded  with  mutual  jealousy  by  the  Duke  of  Bur-  Annals  of 
gundy  and  the  Constable;  the  former,  returning  to 
Edward's  camp  held  an  angry  interview  with  his  wa- 
vering ally ;  the  latter,  pursuing  his  usual  tortuous 
course,  claimed  merit  with  Louis  by  asserting  that  he 
had  occasioned  this  breach.  The  King,  however,  was 
not  so  easily  to  be  deceived,  and  he  turned  the  repre- 
sentations of  St.  P6l  against  himself  by  a  most  un- 
princely  stratagem.  When  the  Constable's  messenger 
arrived,  De  Contay,  a  retainer  strongly  attached  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  and  at  that  time  a  prisoner  on  pa- 
role, happened  to  be  in  the  Royal  apartment,  and  Louis 
ordered  him  to  retire  with  Commines  behind  a  large  fold- 
ing skreen  which  formed  part  of  the  furniture.  The  King  stratagem 
then  artfully  encouraged  De  Creville,  the  envoy  of  St.  employed 
P6l,  to  relate  all  the  particulars  of  a  conversation  which  by  Louis 
his  master  had  held  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy.  The  ^£2 
agent  thinking  to  gratify  Louis,  and  thus  to  advance  his 
employer's  interests,  was  by  no  means  backward  in  his 
narrative,  and  heightening  the  details  by  a  successful 
mimicry  of  the  Duke's  impetuous  manner,  he  stamped 
with  his  foot,  swore  by  St.  George,  called  the  King  of 
England  the  bastard  brat  of  an  Archer,  and  was  lavish 
of  similarly  abusive  language.  The  King  laughed  im- 
moderately at  the  recital,  and  by  pretending  that  he  was 
beginning  to  grow  deaf,  and  therefore  that  he  had  heard 
but  imperfectly,  he  persuaded  De  Creville,  who  was 
nothing  loth,  to  repeat,  his  buffoonery.  De  Contay 
listened  with  indignation  to  this  mockery  of  the  Prince 
whom  he  served,  and  by  a  subsequent  report  to  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  of  the  licence  which  the  Constable 
permitted  his  followers  to  use,  greatly  increased  the 
hatred  which  Charles  already  cherished  against  him.* 

The  King  of  France  was  by  no  means  sparing  in 
concessions  in  order  to  purchase  this  Treaty  with 
England.  He  agreed  that  he  would  pay  down  im- 
mediately seventy-two  thousand  crowns ;  that  the 
Dauphin  should  marry  Edward's  eldest  daughter,  Conditions 
receiving  Guienne  as  an  apanage ;  or  that  in  lieu  ^reat*  Of 
of  the  revenues  of  that  Province,  an  annuity  of  fifty  thou-  Peronne. 
sand  crowns  should  be  paid  into  the  Tower  of  London 
for  the  ensuing  nine  years.  Louis  was  utterly  callous 
on  points  either  of  national  or  of  personal  honour,  but 
the  more  chivalrous  sensitiveness  of  some  of  his  Nobles 
revolted  at  the  arrogance  with  which  the  English  re- 
ceived their  money  as  tribute.  The  Frenchmen  might 
have  retorted  with  some  justice  that  sixteen  thousand 
crowns  had  been  distributed  among  Edward's  chief 
Ministers  in  bribes.-]- 

The  Ratification  of  this  Treaty  was  exchanged  in  a  Aug.  29. 
personal  interview  at  Pecquigny,  on  a  bridge  constructed  Interview 
for  the  purpose  over  the  river  Somme,  and  Commines,  wl   ,  jy    t 
who  was  present,  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  the  pecquigny, 
Ceremonial.     A  strong  barrier  of  trellis  work,  "  such  as 
is  fixed  in  a  lion's  cage,"  divided   the  bridge  half  way. 
The  Princes  were  able  to  shake  hands,  but  by  the  espe- 
cial desire  of  Louis  no  wicket  was  inserted  in  it,  through 
which  any  passage  could   be  made.     To  such  a  wicket, 
as  he  assured  Commines,  all  the  evil  (or  as  he  gently 
characterised  a  long  Civil  War  arising  out  of  a  perfi- 
dious murder,  all  the  "  inconvenience  ")  which  occurred 
at   Montereau   was   to   be  attributed.  J     Large   armed 
forces  were  arrayed  on  the  opposite  banks  of  the  river, 

*  Ph.  de  Commines,  c.  74. 
t  Id.  c.  75— 80.  112. 

J   SPiV  n'y  euit  point  eu  d'/iuis. .  . .  Cf  grand  inconvenient  ne/uii 
point  advenu.     Id.  laid. 
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but  the  immediate  train  which  ascended  the  bridge  with 
each  King  was  limited  to  a  dozen  persons.  Edward, 
who  wore  a  vest  of  cloth  of  gold,  and  a  black  velvet 
cap  looped  with  a  rich  fleur  de  lys  in  jewellery,  looked 
"  every  inch  a  King,"*  notwithstanding  some  appear- 
ance of  increasing  size.  He  took  off  his  cap  as  he  ap- 
proached, and  saluted  Louis  gracefully.  The  King  of 
France  bowed  in  return,  and  they  then  embraced  as 
closely  as  the  trellis  permitted.  "  My  Cousin,  you  are 
most  welcome,"  were  the  first  words  of  Louis.  "  There 
is  not  a  man  in  the  world  whom  I  so  much  wished  to 
see  as  yourself,  and  God  be  praised  that  we  have  met 
together  for  so  good  a  purpose."  Edward  replied  ap- 
propriately and  in  right  good  French.  The  Chancellor 
of  Englandf  then  joined  in  the  conversation,  and  re- 
peated an  old  prophecy,  ("  a  thing  with  which  the  Eng- 
lish are  always  provided,")  that  Pecquigny  should  some 
day  witness  a  great  Peace  between  France  and  England. 
After  this  opening,  the  Treaty  having  been  read  and 
approved,  each  of  the  Kings  placing  one  hand  upon  a 
Missal,  the  other  upon  a  fragment  of  the  true  Cross, 
swore  to  observe  its  conditions  faithfully  ;  and  Louis, 
adroitly  changing  the  conversation,  in  a  gay  tone  invited 
the  King  of  England  to  Paris,  where  he  assured  him 
that  he  would  find  the  Ladies  worthy  of  attention,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  an  indulgent  Confessor;  two 
statements  which  Edward  received  with  much  apparent 
pleasure.!  The  Kings  then,  ordering  their  attendants 
to  retire,  spoke  a  few  words  apart ;  and  Louis  having  re- 
called Commines,  of  whom  Edward  already  had  per- 
sonal knowledge,  inquired  what  he  was  to  do  if  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy  still  continued  his  haughty  rejection  of  the 
Truce?  Edward's  reply  implied  indifference,  but  was 
markedly  changed  when  the  same  question  was  asked  in 
regard  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  King  of  Eng- 
land protested  against  a  renewal  of  War  with  that 
Prince,  adding,  that  during  his  necessities  he  had  never 
found  so  good  a  friend. §  Louis,  whose  purpose  was 
gained  by  thus  having  ascertained  the  King's  sentiments, 
and  who  had  asked  \hejirst  question  only  that  he  might 
lead  to  the  second  answer,  forebore  from  further  remark ; 
and  having  addressed  a  few  agreeable  words  to  each  in- 
dividual in  the  English  suite,  with  that  readiness  of 
speech  which  he  possessed  in  so  great  eminence,  he  with- 
drew. While  riding  back,  he  expressed  regret  to  Com- 
mines that  Edward  had  seemed  so  willing  to  accept  his 
invitation  to  Paris.  "  He  is  a  very  handsome  Prince," 
he  said,  "  and  is  very  fond  of  women.  He  may  find 
some  Parisian  Dame  so  much  to  his  liking  that  he  may 
take  a  fancy  to  return,  and  his  predecessors  were  but 
too  much  in  Paris  and  in  Normandy.  So  long  as  he 
keeps  on  the  other  side  of  the  sea  I  shall  always  esteem 
him  a  good  friend  and  brother."|| 

*  Sembloit  bien  Hoy. 

f  Qui  esloit  tin  Prelat  appett  fEvesquede  Flsle. 

J  Le  Roy  d'Angleterre  le  print  a  grand  plaitir  et  parloient  de 
ban  visage,  car  il  sfavoit  bien  que  Jedit  Cardinal  estoit  ban  compaanon. 
c.  76. 

§  Edward  when  afterwards  pressed  more  strongly  on  this  point 
by  an  agent  of  Louis,  signified  that  whenever  he  heard  that  War 
was  declared  against  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  he  would  cross  the 
Channel  in  his  defence.  Lnytulle  response  ouye  on  ne  lui  en  parle 
plus. 

||  Some  Englishmen  of  distinction  who  supped  with  Louis  in  the 
evening  offered  to  persuade  Edward  to  visit  Paris  The  King  put 
a  good  face  on  the  intimation,  and  answered  it  vaguely  while  wash- 
ing his  hands.  He  then  whispered  to  Commines  that  the  evil  which 
he  had  foretold  had  now  happened.  After  the  supper  was  removed, 
great  pains  were  taken  to  convince  the  Englishmen  that  the  King 


No  sooner  had  this  Treaty  been  concluded  with  Eng-  Ar.nalsof 
land  than  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,   notwithstanding  the     France. 
indignation  which  he  had  expressed,  deemed  it  politic  to 
propose  negotiations  for  himself  also.     In  a  Treaty  ra- 
tified  at  Soleure,   a  suspension  of  hostilities  for   nine 
years  was  resolved  upon,  and  although  all  allies  were 
nominally  included  in  this  armistice,  the  King  of  Ara- 
gon  was  secretly  abandoned  on  one  side,  the  Swiss  on 
the  other.     The  doom  also  of  the  Constable  was  sealed  ;  Treaty  of 
and  that  unhappy  man  finding  defence  hopeless,  and  Soleure. 
not  having  time  for  flight,  threw  himself  upon  the  mercy  ^r*'  ls 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  trusting  to  awaken  in  him 
some  gentle  recollections  of  earlier  days,  in  which  they 
had  been  mutually  bound  by  ties  of  intimate  friendship. 

But  even  if  St.  P61  might  have  looked  for  pardon 
from  a  generous  disposition,  he  had  altogether  miscal- 
culated the  spirit  of  the  Prince  whom  he  was  addressing. 
No  trace  of  self-control  or  forbearance  is  discoverable  in 
the  unmitigated  ferocity  of  Charles's  character  ;  and  on 
receiving  the  letter  of  his  suppliant,  he  brutally  replied, 
"  Tell  him  that  he  has  thrown  away  both  his  paper  and 
his  hope."  Louis  had  already  expressed  himself  more 
artificially  indeed,  but  with  equal  bitterness  of  purpose. 
He  had  informed  St.  P6M,  that  in  the  weighty  affairs 
which  he  was  then  transacting  he  had  great  need  of  such 
a  head  as  his.  "  Not,"  as  he  explained  himself  to  the 
by-standers,  "  that  I  require  his  body  also  ;  that  may 
stay  where  it  is."*  His  Process,  after  he  had  been  de- 
livered by  Charles  to  the  King  of  France,  (a  surrender 
not  made  until  the  adjustment  of  a  new  bargain  had 
been  completed.t)  was  rapidly  conducted  ;  for  his  treasons 
were  too  manifest  to  be  denied,  even  if  the  Judges  whom 
Louis  appointed  had  ever  been  known  to  acquit.  When 
summoned  to  hear  his  sentence,  he  was  so  deeply  sunk 
in  reverie,  that  the  officers  imagined  him  to  be  sleeping. 
"  O  no,"  remarked  the  wretched  criminal,  "  it  is  long 
since  I  have  slept  ;  but  I  was  amusing  myself  with 
thinking  and  other  fancies."  On  the  afternoon  of  the  Execution 
same  day,  he  was  led  to  the  Greve  and  beheaded,  all  his  of  St.  PAL 
property  and  possessions  having  been  previously  confis-  ^ec*  *'. 
cated  to  the  King's  use,}  and  a  large  portion  of  them 
transferred  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  coffers.  St.  Pol 
had  earned  the  scaffold  by  a  long  train  of  perfidy,  and 
his  lot,  when  dispassionately  considered,  excites  neither 
surprise  nor  commiseration  ;  but  there  was  a  mercenary 
huckstering  and  a  vindictive  traffic  for  hid  blood  between 
the  parties  whom  he  had  most  grievously  wronged,  and 
who,  therefore,  might  have  fairly  exacted  punishment, 
which,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  renders  him  a  vic- 
tim savagely  butchered  by  Avarice  and  Revenge,  rather 
than  a  sacrifice  righteously  offered  to  offended  Justice. 

We  shall  more  conveniently  relate  elsewhere  the  se-  Reverses  of 
ries  of  defeats  in  which  the  ambition  and  the  rashness  th«  Du-«  «» 
of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  involved  him  in  his  fatal  War 
with  the  Swiss  Cantons.  Even  after  fortune  had  de-  i 
clared  herself  hostile  to  Charles,  and  he  had  lost  the 
great  Battles  of  Grandson  and  Morat,  the  King  of 

could  not  at  that  moment  return  to  his  Capital,  hut  that  he  must  of 
necessity  proceed  with  all  diligence  against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy. 

*  Ceste  lettre  fust  baitfee  a  Rapine  (the  Constable's  messenger) 
qta  fa  Irouve  tretbonne  et  lui  sembloit  parole  tresaimable  que  le  Roy 
duoit  qu'ilavoit  bien  a  bftongner  >fune  telle  teste  que  celle  de  ton 
maittre  et  n'entendcit  point  la  Jin  de  cesle  parole,  c.  78. 

f  The  price  which  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  demanded  and  received 
from  Louis  was  the  abandonment  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  upon 
whose  territories  he  entertained  designs,  and  whc  had  been  included 
in  the  Treaty  of  Soletire  among  the  allies  of  France. 

I  Monstrelet,  vol.  xi.  c.  20. 
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France  contented  himself  with  holding  out  empty  pro- 
mises to  the  Mountaineers ;  yet  it  was  with  undissem- 
bled  joy  that  he  received  intelligence  of  the  final  over- 
throw at  Nanci  ;*  and  without  waiting  for  a  confirmation 
of  the  report  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy's  death,  he 
undertook  a  pilgrimage  to  Puy-Notre-'Dame  of  Anjou 
to  return  thanks  for  the  unexpected  blessing.  Nor  did 
this  burst  of  devotion  render  him  negligent  of  his  secu- 
lar interests.  He  ordered  the  advance  of  troops  upon  the 
Fief  of  Burgundy,  on  the  plea  that  by  the  extinction  of 
male  heirs  it  had  lapsed  to  the  Crown  ;  and  in  spite  of 

Louis  seizes  the  reclamation   of  the  Princess  Mary,  he  established 

the  Fief  of    himself  in  possession/]- 


Mission  of 
Olivier  le 
Dain  into 
Flanders. 


Burgundy.  The  djscontent  wjtn  wnjcn  the  Flemings  had  ever 
submitted  to  the  Burgundian  yoke,  and  the  oppression 
with  which  the  late  Duke  had  ruled  them,  augured  but 
an  uncertain  succession  to  his  orphan  daughter  in  those 
territories,  and  Louis  thinking  to  profit  by  any  troubles 
which  might  arise,  secretly  excited  popular  disaffection 
in  Flanders.  The  tool  which  he  employed  in  his  com- 
munications with  the  Bourgeois  was  a  subtle  agent  of 
their  own  degree,  whom  he  had  admitted  to  high  confi- 
dence and  familiarity.  One  unvarying  part,  indeed,  of 
his  policy  was  to  select  his  Ministers  from  a  class  which 
hitherto  had  never  been  admitted  to  the  Royal  Councils. 
Of  his  Nobles  he  felt  afraid  ;  if  they  failed  in  the  execution 
or  demurred  at  the  attempt  of  any  of  his  projects,  it  was 
not  easy  either  to  disavow  or  to  depress  them.  But 
the  difficulty  vanished  if  the  instrument  had  been  ele- 
vated solely  by  personal  favour,  which  at  any  moment 
might  again  be  withdrawn.  The  Envoy  whom  he  de- 
spatched into  the  Netherlands  was  his  Barber-surgeon, 
a  native  of  Thielt,  called  Olivier  Teufel ;  a  name  readily 
translated,  by  popular  hatred  of  his  many  evil  qualities 
and  of  his  known  Court  ascendency,  into  Olivier  le  Dia- 
ble  ;  and  softened  by  the  King,  when  he  ennobled  him 
by  the  gift  of  the  Seigneurie  of  Meulan,  into  Olivier  le 
Dain. 

While  the  King  of  France  thus  laboured  to  rouse  an 
evil  feeling  againsttheir  Sovereign  amid  the  lower  orders 
in  Flanders,  he  endeavoured  to  secure  the  Nobles  by  a 
widely  different  course  of  intrigue ;  and  notwithstanding 
the  prior  engagement  which  he  had  formed  with  Ed- 
ward IV.  at  Pecquigny,  he  proposed  that  the  Dauphin, 
a  child  of  eight  years  old,  should  marry  the  Princess 
Mary  then  in  her  twentieth  year.  By  an  excess  of sub- 
tilty  he  revealed  to  the  Bourgeois  the  willingness  with 
which  these  overtures  were  received  by  their  superiors, 
and  a  ferocious  rising  among  the  Citizens  of  Ghent  was 
the  consequence  of  this  discovery.  It  was  in  vain  that 
Mary  presented  herself  before  her  subjects,  clad  in  mourn- 
ing and  imploring  their  pity  ;  they  were  deaf  to  her 
solicitations  in  behalf  of  the  most  faithful  Counsellors  of 
her  late  Father ;  and  after  a  hurried  mockery  of  trial, 
her  Chancellor  the  Sire  d'Himbercourt,  and  the  Pro- 
April  3.  thonotary  of  Cluny,  who  had  acted  as  her  Ambassadors  to 
France,  were  inhumanly  tortured  and  dragged  to  the 
scaffold  as  guilty  of  Treason. 

Artois  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Louis  ;  and  the  capi- 
tulation to  which  the  City  of  Arras  consented,  after  an 
ineffectual  resistance,  was  violated  with  equal  cruelty  and 

*  Louis  was  indebted  for  his  early  intelligence  to  the  care  with 
which  he  had  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Post  Office  in  1464.  Re- 
lays of  horses  were  stationed  on  all  the  great  roads  for  the  convey- 
ance of  Government  Despatches. 

f  The  claim  of  Louis  XI.  to  the  succession  of  Burgundy  is  ably 
treated  by  Mr.  Hallam,  Middle  Ages,  i.  p.  92. 


Louis  fo- 
ments a 
rising  at 
Ghent. 


perfidy.     But  in  spite  of  these  opening  successes,  the  Annals  of 
King  had  frustrated   his  own  object.     His  evident  bad     France- 
faith,  and  the  knowledge  which  Mary  possessed  that  V--T!!S '"*""' 
his  intrigues  had  occasioned  the  recent  murder  of  her 
most  loyal  adherents,  had  created  in  her  an  invincible      jong 
repugnance  to  any  matrimonial  alliance  with  the  Dau- 
phin.    Among  the  numerous  pretenders  to  her  hand,      A<  D 
no  one  appeared  to  her  subjects  more  likely  to  afford      1498 
them  defence  against  the  aggressions  which  they  be- 
gan to  apprehend  from  France,  than  Maximilian,  son  of 
the  Emperor  Frederic  III. ;  no  one,  from  his  seeming 
personal  qualities,  was  more  captivating  to  the  Princess  Mary  of 
herself.     That  the   suitor  was  unable  to  converse  in  Burgundy 
French,  and  that  the  Bride  was  wholly  ignorant  of  Ger-  «arr?e8. . 
man,  were  not  esteemed  obstacles  to  their  immediate  of  Austria " 
union.     Two  days  sufficed  for  their  first  interview,  for 
their   betrothment,   and    for   the   celebration   of  their  Aug.  19. 
nuptials.* 

Maximilian  promptly  exercised  the  right  which  he  Accommo- 
had  thus  acquired  to  defend  Mary  against  the  ambitious  .''" 
views  of  the  King  of  France  ;  and  Louis  perceiving  that  __. 
the  moment  was  unfavourable  to  his  designs,  at  once  milian. 
suspended  them,  and  consented  to  an  armistice  of  inde- 
finite duration,  by  which  each  party  was  bound  to  give 
four  days'  notice  previously  to  renewal  of  hostilities.     It 
seems  as  if  his  release  from  the  demands  of  foreign  war, 
and  from  the  anxiety  which  hitherto  he  had  perpetually  in- 
curred, even  during  short  seasons  of  nominal  Peace,  from 
the  restlessness  of  the  late  Duke  of  Burgundy,  now  per- 
mitted Louis  to  concentrate  all  his  powers  of  evil  activity 
for  purposes  of  domestic  oppression  ;  and  the  Prince  Tyranny  of 
whom  we  have  hitherto  contemplated  only  as  a  crafty,  Louis, 
selfish,  and  unprincipled  Politician,  henceforward  excites 
our  detestation  as  one  of  the  most  ferocious  tyrants  by 
whom  History  has  been  disgraced. 

The  power  of  the  Princes  of  the  Blood,  which  in  the  Cruel  im- 
carlier  period  of  his  reign  might  afford  very  just  cause  prisonment, 
for  apprehension,  had  long  been  effectually  broken,  and 
seven  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Duke  of  Nemours  had 
retired  to  the  administration  of  his  own  Fief,  in  which 
a  mild  and  beneficent  sway  endeared  him  to  his  vassals. 
That  he  retained  communication  with  the  Dukes  of  Gui- 
enne,  of  Burgundy,  and  of  Bretagne,  and  was  acquainted 
with  their  designs,  afforded  sufficient  ground,  however, 
for  the  jealousy  of  Louis ;  and  without  a  shadow  of 
suspicion  that  Nemours  had  actively  cooperated  with 
those  Nobles,  he  was  seized,  imprisoned  in  the  Bastille, 
and  in  spite  of  strong  claims  upon  the  attachment  as 
well  as  the  justice  of  the  King,  (himself  had  been  the 
friend  and  companion  of  Louis  in  youth,  his  father  had 
been  his  Governor,)  he  was  never  unchained  from  his 
iron  cage  except  to  be  dragged  to  the  Chamber  of  Tor- 
ture. "Torture  him  to  the  very  quick,"  was  the  Tyrant's 
relentless  command  ;  "  make  him  speak  out."  No  false 
confession  of  guilt,  however,  could  be  wrung  from  the 
sufferer,  who  in  a  touching  letter  which  he  signed  pauvre 
Jacques,  persisted  in  steady  avowal  of  innocence,  al- 
though he  solicited  mercy.  But  the  King  had  resolved  and  unjust 
upon  his  destruction,  and  he  obtained  from  Commis-  execution  of 
sioners,  selected  by  himself  for  the  express  purpose,  a 
sentence  which  adjudged  the  prisoner  to  the  block,  and 
which  was  executed  on  the  very  day  of  its  promulgation. 

War  was  renewed  with   Maximilian  in  the  Spring  of     A.  i>. 

- 1478. 

*  Mary  of  Burgundy  died  March  2,  1482,   in  consequence  of  July  11. 
an  injury  received  by  a  fall  from  her  horse.    An  excess  of  false 
modesty  induced  her  to  conceal  the  hurt  till  it  was  too  iate  for  sur- 
gical treatment. 
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1478,  and  again  suspended,  after  a  short  Campaign,  by 
a  Truce  for  a  year ;  and  amicable  relations  were  con- 
tinued with  England  by  a  negotiation  which  prolonged 
the  Truce  of  Pecquigny  till  a  year  after  the  death  of 
either  of  the  Kings  between  whom  it  had  been  concluded. 
To  Edward  IV.,  whose  indolence  and  voluptuousness  had 
advanced  into  crime  and  oppression,  Peace  was  scarcely 
less  desirable  than  to  Louis  himself,  for  he  was  almost 
equally  hateful  to  his  subjects ;  and  when  he  proposed 
the  strange  conditions  which  were  to  extend  the  Truce, 
together  with  his  pension,  through  the  ensuing  hundred 
years,  the  King  of  France  accepted  the  offer,  and  would 
have  ratified  it,  if  Maximilian  had  not  been  included 
among  the  allies  whom  he  was  engaged  to  respect. 

The  Truce  with  that  Prince  was,  indeed,  ill  observed 
on  both  sides,  and  an  open  violation  of  it  by  the  Bur- 
gundians  led  to  renewed  warfare  many  months  before 
the  stipulated  term  of  armistice  had  expired.  Aided  by 
a  large  band  of  Swiss  mercenaries,  Louis  ravaged 
Franche-Comte'  with  a  cruelty  which  has  been  compared 
to  that  of  the  Barbarians  during  their  irruptions  in  the 
Vth  Century.  Arras  was  visited  with  most  especial  se- 
verity, because  its  inhabitants  had  warned  those  of 
Douai  of  a  treacherous  project  for  their  surprise.  Not 
a  vestige  of  the  walls  and  fortifications  of  that  opulent 
and  industrious  City  were  permitted  to  remain,  and  its 
whole  population  to  the  last  man  were  exiled  from  their 
hearths.  An  attempt  was  made  to  repeople  the  deserted 
town  by  a  Colony  drawn  from  various  other  spots,  to 
which,  on  account  of  the  large  immunities  bestowed 
upon  it,  was  given  the  name  of  Franchise  ;  but  the  new 
creation  languished  and  expired  after  four  years  of  sickly 
existence. 

The  two  main  armies  confronted  each  other  for  the 
first  and  only  time  at  Guinegatte,  near  Therouane,  on 
the  7th  of  August.  The  French  men  at  arms,  led  by  the 
Marshal  de  Gte  and  the  Sire  d'Esquerdes,  more  than 
doubled  those  under  Maximilian  ;  but  the  Flemish  in- 
fantry were,  on  the  other  hand,  greatly  superior  both  in 
quality  and  in  number  to  their  adversaries ;  and  among 
them  were  distributed  five  hundred  of  the  redoubtable 
English  Bowmen.  In  the  Battle  which  ensued,  the 
more  powerful  arm  on  each  side  was  respectively  victo- 
rious, but  the  French  cavalry,  occupied  in  the  pursuit 
of  prisoners  and  in  the  division  of  booty,  neglected  to 
assist  its  comrades,  who  were  driven  from  the  field. 
Twelve  thousand  men  were  slain  in  this  engagement, 
which,  like  that  of  Montlhe"ry,  the  only  other  pitched 
Battle  fought  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XL,  terminated 
indecisively,  and  without  real  advantage  to  either  party. 
The  King  of  France  was  greatly  irritated  with  his  Gene- 
rals for  having  exposed  him  to  hazard ;  and  he  took 
effectual  measures  to  prevent  any  enrichment  of  the 
captors  by  the  ransom  of  their  prisoners.  "  See  that 
even  the  most  considerable  among  them  are  sold  for 
little  or  nothing,"  was  his  instruction  to  the  Grand 
Seneschal,  "  so  that  another  time  our  soldiers  may  em- 
ploy themselves  in  killing."* 

No  operations  of  any  interest  distinguished  the  re- 
mainder of  this  War,  with  which  both  combatants  were 
alike  disgusted  ;  yet  it  continued  for  more  than  a  year, 
and  even  then  was  only  arrested  by  a  Truce.  The  Peace 
of  Arras,  which  finally  terminated  the  quarrel  with  the 
House  of  Burgundy,  was  not  signed  till  the  23d  of 

*  Afin  qu'uneautre  fois  i/i  tuenf  tout.  Lfttre  du  5  Sept.  1479. 
Barante,  xii.  84. 


December,  1482.  By  its  principal  conditions  Margaret 
of  Austria,  a  daughter  of  Maximilian,  was  to  be  educated 
in  the  Court  of  France  as  a  future  wife  for  the  Dauphin. 
The  Counties  of  Artois  and  of  Burgundy,  with  certain 
Seigneuries  annexed  to  them,  were  to  form  her  portion. 
Flanders  recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  King  of 
France,  and  agreed  to  perform  homage  to  him  and  to 
his  successors,  and  in  return  received  a  confirmation  of 
its  separate  privileges,  and  a  release  from  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 

Long  before  the  conclusion  of  this  Peace,  Louis  had 
already  received  warning  of  his  bodily  decline.  His 
chief  residence  was  fixed  at  Plessis,  originally  a  maison 
de  plaisance*  between  the  Cher  and  Loire,  not  far  re- 
moved from  Tours ;  which  his  morbid  apprehension  of 
personal  danger  had  converted  into  an  impregnable  fort- 
ress, or  rather  into  an  unapproachable  prison.  No  per- 
sons except  the  domestics  and  the  four  hundred  Archers 
who  by  day  and  night  relieved  each  other  as  sentinels, 
were  allowed  to  cross  the  boundaries  of  the  Royal  Park, 
the  paths  to  which  were  thickly  set  with  caltrops  and  pit- 
falls, not  to  be  avoided  without  the  aid  of  a  guide.  A 
deep  fosse,  protected  by  a  stoccade  of  iron,  surrounded 
the  outer  wall  of  the  Chateau  itself,  bristling  with  spikes ; 
and  four  sparrow-nests,f  as  they  were  termed,  command- 
ing the  approaches  at  each  angle,  were  constantly  occu- 
pied by  forty  Archers,  who  had  orders  to  discharge  their 
bolts  indiscriminately  at  every  one  who  should  dare  to 
venture  within  bowshot  during  the  night-time.  Invisible 
to  his  people,  estranged  from  his  Nobles  and  his  Family, 
the  King  immured  himself  wholly  (unless  when  supersti- 
tion prompted  him  to  undertake  some  pilgrimage)  within 
this  sombre  retreat ;  in  which  his  society  was  confined  to 
one  or  two  Favourites  of  mean  condition  and  of  ill  re- 
pute. The  gates  of  the  Castle  were  unlocked  and  the 
drawbridge  was  lowered  every  morning  at  eight  o'clock, 
at  which  hour  a  guard  was  mounted  in  it  with  not  less 
rigorous  precaution  than  in  the  garrison  of  a  frontier 
town  ;  no  passage  was  allowed  unless  through  a  wicket, 
nor  even  by  that  until  express  permission  had  previously 
been  obtained  from  the  King  himself.  For  the  most 
part,  excepting  he  was  engaged  in  the  chase,  of  which 
during  his  whole  life  he  was  extravagantly  fond,  Louis 
confined  himself  to  one  gallery  and  some  adjoining 
apartments ;  never  passing  through  the  Castle  Court 
even  when  he  attended  Mass.  "  In  what  essential  re- 
spect," inquires  Commines,  "  did  this  great  King, 
while  he  was  fettered  by  these  strange  chains,  differ  from 
the  miserable  prisoners  whom  he  had  shut  up  in  his 
cages ?"f 

It  was  in  March  1480  that  Louis  was  first  attacked  by 
sickness  while  he  was  dining  at  Forges,  after  having 
assisted  at  Mass  in  a  small  Chapel  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. The  disorder  was  apoplectic,  and  deprived  him 
of  speech  and  memory.  After  two  days,  when  he  had 
recovered  more  consciousness,  his  first  inquiry  denoted 
an  insane  jealousy  of  restraint;  he  asked  who  it  was 
that  had  dared  to  hold  him  during  his  paroxysm,  and  to 
prevent  his  rushing  to  a  window  which  had  been  closed 
at  the  moment  of  his  seizure;  and  when  he  learned  the 


*  Plessis,  at  present,  "  i*  a  dilapidated  farm-house,  and  can  never 
have  been  a  very  large  building.  The  vestiges  of  Royalty  about  it 
are  few,  but  the  principal  apart ments  have  been  destroyed  either  in 
the  course  of  Ages  or  at  the  Revolution."  Hallam,  Middle  Agtt. 
vol.  i.  p.  94. 

\  Quatre  mointuux  defer  bien  etpait.   Phil,  de  Commines,  c.  1JC 

J  Id.  c.  136. 
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names  of  the  attendants  by  whom  these  kind  offices  had 
been  administered,  he  chased  them  indignantly  from 
Plessis,  deprived  some  of  their  offices,  and  dismissed  all 
from  his  personal  service.*  He  then  called  for  the 
despatches  and  official  papers  which  had  been  received 
during  his  illness,  and  taking  them  in  his  hands,  feigned 
to  read  them,  "  notwithstanding  that  indeed  he  under- 
stood never  a  word."f  In  about  a  fortnight,  he  reco- 
vered "  his  wits  and  speech,  but  his  body  was  marvellous 
weak  ;"  and  as  his  strength  decreased  after  a  second  fit,J 
the  desire  for  life  appeared  hourly  to  gain  more  dominion 
over  him.  Anxiety  had  "  worn  him  to  the  bone,"  and 
extreme  emaciation  gave  him  the  appearance  more  of  a 
skeleton  than  of  a  living  man.  In  order  to  conceal  this 
falling  away  from  the  few  whom  he  reluctantly  admitted 
to  his  presence,  he  changed  the  manner  of  dress  to  which 
he  had  long  been  accustomed  ;  and  he  who  during  the 
former  part  of  his  reign  had  ever  been  remarkable  for 
homeliness  of  attire,  and  for  a  costume  unsuited  not  only 
to  the  majesty  of  his  rank,  but  even  to  the  ordinary  pro- 
prieties of  social  life,  now  exhibited  himself  in  robes  of 
crimson  satin  trimmed  with  the  most  sumptuous  furs. 
Devoured  by  superstition,  and  thinking  to  prolong  his 
life  by  spiritual  quackery,  he  invited  a  Hermit  of  great 
age  and  of  extraordinary  reputation  for  sanctity  to  quit 
his  Cell  in  Calabria  and. to  fix  his  abode  at  Plessis. 
There,  says  Commines,  he  honoured  this  holy  but  un- 
lettered Anchorite  not  less  than  if  he  had  been  the  Pope 
himself,  falling  before  him  on  his  knees  and  humbly 
asking  him  to  bestow  length  of  days. § 

Thus  dreading  the  real  advance  of  death,  he  enter- 
tained almost  equal  fear  lest  he  should  be  reputed  to  be 
dying ;  and  on  that  account  he  was  especially  careful 
that  his  agents  in  foreign  Countries  should  proclaim  by 
their  activity  that  he  was  still  alive.  Exorbitant  sums 
were  squandered  to  stock  his  kennels,  his  stables,  and  his 
menageries.  Pointers  from  Spain,  Greyhounds  and 
Spaniels  from  Bretagne,  and  Poodles]]  from  Valence, 
were  bought  for  prices  far  exceeding  the  demands  of 
their  owners  ;  for  the  sole  object  with  Louis  was  to  be- 
come a  theme  of  conversation ;  and  never  assuredly,  it 
is  added,  was  any  Prince  talked  of  more  universally.  If 
a  mule  of  any  note  were  to  be  disposed  of  in  Sicily,  or  a 
horse  of  generous  blood  were  on  sale  at  Naples,  the 
King  of  France  was  an  immediate  chapman  at  double 
the  market  price.  The  animals  which  were  furnished  to 
his  menagerie  we  shall  not  trust  ourselves  to  describe 
otherwise  than  in  the  exact  words  of  the  Chronicler. 
Among  them  was  a  small  breed  of  Lions  not  bigger  than 
little  Foxes,  procured  from  Barbary,  and  called  Adits.*^ 
To  Denmark  and  Sweden  he  sent  for  two  kinds  of  Beasts : 
one  of  which  named  Helles,  resembling  a  Stag  in  shape, 
was  as  large  as  a  Buffalo  and  had  short,  thick  horns;  the 
other  called  Regierswa,s  of  the  shape  and  colour  of  Deer, 
but  with  much  larger  horns,  some  of  them  bearing  even 
six  branches.  Elks  and  Reindeer  are  probably  the  ani 
mals  intended.  For  each  of  these  specimens  the  King 
paid  four  thousand  five  hundred  florins,  and  no  sooner 
nad  they  arrived  than  they  were  disregarded. 

*  Phil,  de  Commines,  c.  127. 

f  Id.  Ibid,  Danet's  Translation,  p.  204. 

I  At  Tours  iu  1481,  for  three  hours  he  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
t<*.  Ib. 

§  Id.  c.  130. 

||  Petits  chient  vtlus. 

«[  M.  de  Sistcondi  renders  these  animals  "  Panthers."  Tom. 
rir.  p.  62Q 
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The  Treaty  of  Arras  and  the  violation  of  the  marriage  Annals  of 
contract  of  Pecquigny  excited  great  indignation  in  Eng- 
land.     Commines  assures  us  that  Edward  IV.  trembled 
for  his  pension,  which  he  affected  to  call  tribute  ;  and 
that  he  feared  the  contumely  which  he  must  encounter 
by  this   breach  of  engagement  on  the  part  of  France 
would  expose  him  first  to  the  ridicule  and  afterwards  to  the 
rebellion  of  his  own  subjects.  "So  great  was  his  anxiety," 
continues  the  same  writer,  "  that  he  fell  sick  and  died  Death  of 
suddenly.  Some  affirmed  that  his  death  was  immediately  Edward  IV. 
occasioned  by  a  catarrh.    Be  this  as  it  may,  it  was  said  that  of  England. 
grief  arising  out  of  this  rupture  of  the  marriage  was  the 
cause  of  the  disorder  which   carried  him  off  in   a  few 
days."*     Edward,  no  doubt,  died  suddenly,  and  even 
suspiciously  ;  but  his  emotions  at  the  conduct  of  Louis 
were  much  more  akin  to  anger  than  to  melancholy.    He 
was  preparing  for  active  War  in  order  to  avenge  himself, 
and  the  resolution  which  he  had  taken  was  most  agree- 
able to  national  prejudice. 

In  spite  of  the  reluctance  of  Maximilian,  who  eagerly  Betroth. 
sought  an  opportunity  of  disengaging  himself  from  his  ^"  ^ret  . 
recent  Treaty,  the  Ghenters  insisted  upon  the  delivery  Burgundy. 
of  the  Princess  Margaret  to  the  Ambassadors  of  France  ; 
and  the  child,  unconscious  that  she  was  the  pledge  of 
amity  between  two  great  contending  Powers,  was  be-      A-  D- 
trothed  to  the  Dauphin  at  Paris  before  the  completion      »' 
of  her  second  year.     This  event  secured  the  continuance        e 
of  Peace  with  Flanders,  and  from  no  other  part  of  Eu- 
rope was  Louis  disturbed  by  apprehension.    Abroad,  all 
was  tranquillity  ;  at  home,  says  Commines,  his  subjects 
trembled  before  him  ;  whatever  he  commanded  was  per- 
formed in  a  moment  without  difficulty  or  excuse  ;t  and 
could  he  have  diverted  his  gloomy  thoughts  from  his  in- 
creasing maladies,  no  man  had  greater  reason  for  con- 
tentment.    To  obtain  the  prayers  of  the  Church,  the 
Crown  lands  were  unsparingly  bestowed  on  Religious  pass-       , 
Houses  ;  to  avert  the  influence  of  disease,  relics  were  LOU;S  f 
diligently  amassed  as   furniture  for  the  Royal  abode,  relics. 
Sixtus  IV.  sent  from  Rome  the  very  Corporale  on  which 
St.  Peter  had  kneeled  when  he  offered  his  devotions  ;  J 
and  the  Holy  Ampulle  itself,   which  never  before  had 
been  removed  from  its  Sanctuary  at  Rheims,  was  trans- 
ferred to  Plessis§.     It  stood  on  a  slab  in  the  King's 
bed-chamber  at  the   moment  of  his  death,  and  report 
said  that  it  had  been  his  design  to  renew  from  it  the 
Unction   which   he   had   received   at   his    Coronation. 
Others  averred  that  he  intended  to  anoint  his  whole 
body;  an  improbable  supposition,  as  Commines  remarks, 
"  for  the  Ampulle  is  of  small  dimensions,  and  its  con- 
tents are  but  scanty."||      So  generally  was  his  passion 
for  this  Spiritual  ware    known   and   understood,   that 
Bajazet  II.,  at  that   time  reigning  in   Constantinople, 
offered  him  the  great  store  of  relics  still  remaining  in 
his  Capital  ;^[  all  he  asked  in  return  for  merchandise 
upon  which  intrinsically  he  placed  little  value,  was  the  safe 
retention   of  his  brother  Zizim   whom  the  Knights  of 
Rhodes  held  in  captivity  at  Paris.**     Whether  Louis 


*  M.  de  Sismondi,  c.  132. 

f  Id.  c.  133. 

j  Le  corporate  sur  quoi  chantoit  Monteignettr  S.  Pierre.  Id.  Ibid. 

§  It  was  accompanied  by  the  rods  of  Moses  and  of  Aaron  and 
Charlemagne's  Cross  of  Victory.  Monstrelet,  vol.  xi.  c.  34. 

||  Id.  Ibid.  Paulus  jEmilius  believes  that  he  intended  the  Sacre 
of  the  Dauphin  to  be  performed  in  his  presence,  p.  357. 

^[  Un  yrand  roole  de  reliques  lesqitelles  estoient  encor  en  Conttan- 
tinopie,  Monstrelet,  ut  tup. 

**  Ziziui  was  afterwards  detained  in  Rome,  and  was  given  up  oy 
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History,  believed  that  relics  deteriorated  in  virtue  in  propor- 
tion as  they  were  removed  from  the  pale  of  Christendom, 
or  whether  he  dreaded  contamination  by  intercourse 
with  Infidels,  is  not  to  be  decided  ;  but  he  peremptorily 
refused  audience  to  the  Mohammedan  Ambassadors, 
and  sent  orders  for  their  immediate  removal  from  the 
Kingdom  when  they  had  not  advanced  further  than 
Provence.* 

But  neither  his  superstitious  observances,  nor  the  vast 
sums  which  he  lavished  upon  his  Physician,  whose 
monthly  salary  exclusively  of  occasional  presents 
amounted  to  ten  thousand  crowns,  could  avert  the  fatal 
hour.  So  great  was  the  ascendency  which  that  medical 
adviser,  Jaques  Coctier,  had  obtained,  that  the  King 
submitted  to  be  addressed  by  him  in  terms  more  rude 
than  the  meanest  valet  would  have  endured  ;  and  if  ever 
he  thought  of  relieving  himself  from  the  "  great  pur- 
gatory" (as  Com  mines  has  well  styled  it)  of  this  despo- 
tism, he  was  terrified  out  of  his  design  by  the  remem- 
brance of  a  menace  with  which  the  crafty  knave  had 
secured  himself  from  dismissal.  "  I  know  well  enough," 
said  Coctier,  on  one  occasion  when  perhaps  he  had 
roused  his  master's  anger,  "  that  some  morning  you 
will  send  me  away  as  you  have  sent  others,  but  rest 
assured  (and  he  confirmed  the  assertion  by  a  terrific 
oath)  that  you  will  not  be  alive  eight  daysafterwards."t 
Suspicious  Bodily  weakness  had  prevented  the  King  from  per- 
precautions  sonally  assisting  on  the  betrothment  of  the  Dauphin, 
of  the  King.  an(j  ne  jj^  deputed  njg  son-in-law,  the  Sire  de  Beaujeu, 
(afterwards  Duke  of  Bourbon,)  who  alone  of  all  his 
family  connections  had  unreserved  admission  to  Plessis, 
to  represent  him  at  that  solemnity.  Yet  to  so  miserable 
an  extent  was  he  the  slave  of  suspicion  that  on  the 
return  of  that  faithful  kinsman  from  his  important  and 
confidential  duty,  the  King  gave  secret  instructions  to 
the  sentinels  at  the  Castle  gates,  carefully  to  feel  and 
handle  every  individual  of  the  Ambassador's  train  in 
order  to  ascertain  that  he  had  not  any  shirt  of  mail  con- 
cealed under  his  outer  garments. J 

Many  years  had  elapsed  since  he  had  seen  the  Dau- 
phin ;  for  his  remembrance  of  his  own  conduct  during 
the  Praguerie  induced  him  to  keep  the  young  Prince  as 
much  as  possible  removed  from  the  chance  of  being 
involved  in  Political  intrigue.  When,  however,  he  be- 
came conscious  of  decay,  he  anxiously  expressed  a  wish 
for  an  interview  with  his  son ;  in  which  he  earnestly 
recommended  him  to  retain,  on  his  accession,  all  the 
Ministers  whom  he  found  in  office,  pointing  to  the  oppo- 
site course  which  he  himself  had  unadvisedly  pursued 
as  one  of  the  probable  causes  of  the  League  pour  le  Bien 
Public  by  which  his  Crown  had  been  endangered.§ 

Pope  Alexander  VI.  to  Charles  VIII.  during  his  occupation  of 
that  City  in  1496.  In  the  end  he  is  supposed  to  have  been  poi- 
soned. . 

*  Monstrelet,  vol.xi.  c.  34.  The  death  of  Charles  du  Maine,  the 
last  of  the  Angevins,  on  Dec.  11,  1481,  had  united  the  Fief  of  Pro- 
vence to  the  Crown  of  France.  See  Hallam,  Middle  Age*,  vol.  i.  p.  99. 

•{•  Phil,  de  Commines,  c.  135.  A  similar  modern  anecdote, 
which  must  be  fresh  in  the  recollection  of  many  of  our  readers, 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  Coctier's  words.  We  need  not 
relate  the  circumstances  which  led  to  the  threat,  Si  vout  n'admtttrez, 
pat  le  Pere  Elys6e  aujourd'hui,  vout  terez  demain  chez  le  Pere 
Infernal. 

t  Jd.  Ibid. 

$  The  formal  Instruction!  which  Louis  drew  up  for  his  Son's 
use,  dated  Sept.  1,  1482,  may  be  found  in  the  Preuvet  to  Phil, 
de  Commines.  A  Political  Work,  Le  Rosier  de*  Ouerrei,  com- 
posed by  Louis  about  the  same  time,  has  never  been  printed. 
Some  extracts  are  given  by  Duclos,  (Preuvet,  torn.  iii.  p.  382.  395.; 
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Not  long  after  this  conversation,  a  third  seizure  so  fully 
convinced  him  for  a  while  of  the  near  approach  of  death, 
that  he  deputed  the  Sire  de  Beaujeu  and  his  chief 
Officers  of  State  to  Amboise  to  receive  the  commands 
of  "  the  King,"  as  he  styled  his  Son  ;  at  the  same  time 
transferring  to  him  those  appendages  which  he  consi- 
dered most  essential  to  Royalty,  his  body-guard  and 
hawks  and  hounds.  But  hope  soon  revived  in  the 
sick  man's  capricious  fancy,  and  he  clung  to  a  fond  belief 
that  the  Calabrian  Hermit  might  still  restore  him.  If 
this  expectation  had  been  realized,  Commines  assures 
us  that  he  would  have  made  diligent  haste  to  resume 
his  authority,  and  "  would  easily  have  disparckled  the 
assembly  sent  to  this  new  King."*  Before  his  illness, 
he  had  straitly  enjoined  his  attendants  that  they  should 
on  no  account  forewarn  him  of  death,  "for  no  man  ever 
feared  its  coming  more  than  he,  nor  sought  so  many  ways 
to  avoid  it."  But  his  Barber,  Olivier  le  Dain,  took  upon 
himself  (as  Commines  informs  us)  to  convey  the  unwill- 
ing information  in  terms  more  abrupt  than  are  usually 
employed  in  acquainting  Criminals  that  the  hour  of  their 
execution  is  fixed.  "  Sir,"  thundered  this  rude  monitor 
in  the  ear  of  his  expiring  master,  "  it  is  reason  we  do 
our  duties;  hope  no  more  in  this  holy  man,  nor  any 
other  thing,  for  sure  you  are  but  dead  ;  therefore  think 
upon  your  conscience,  for  your  hour  is  come." — "  I 
trust  God  will  help  me,"  was  the  King's  reply,  "  and 
peradventure  I  am  not  so  sick  as  you  suppose."  He 
languished  in  great  occasional  suffering,  but  retaining 
his  senses  and  conversing  with  much  calmness  and  dis- 
cretion, chiefly  on  the  political  condition  of  his  King- 
dom, during  six  days ;  and  he  expired  as  he  wished  to 
do,  on  a  Saturday,  expressing  full  confidence  that  the 
Blessed  Virgin  whom  he  had  always  devoutly  served 
would  purchase  him  that  grace. t 

Commines,  as  a  [faithful  and  an  honourable  servant, 
panegyrizes  his  deceased  master  wherever  it  is  in  his 
power ;  and  he  descants,  probably  not  without  justice, 
upon  the  keen  apprehension,  the  unflagging  activity,  and 
the  retentive  memory  by  which  Louis  was  distinguished. 
Much  of  cruelty  and  wickedness  which  that  writer  has 
veiled  may  be  learned  from  other  sources ;  yet  Com- 
mines was  both  too  wise  and  too  honest  not  to  perceive 
and  to  admit  that  the  Tyrant's  days  were  consumed  in 
wretchedness.  "  I  knew  him  and  served  him  in  the 

and  M.  de  Sismondi  (who  expresses  very  just  surprise  at  the 
neglect  of  this  singular  production)  states  that  the  MS.  which 
he  examined  m  a  small  folio  in  Gothic  characters,  numbered 
7433,  in  the  Bibltotheque  du  Rot,  torn.  xiv.  p.  617.  Monstrelet 
relates  that  after  the  interview  with  the  Dauphin,  the  King  col- 
lected about  six-score  musicians  who  played  on  low-toned  instru- 
ments, and  who  were  employed  together  with  some  shepherds  on 
their  pipes  before  the  Royal  apartment,  "  for  his  amusement  and 
to  prevent  him  from  falling  asleep."  vol.  xi.  c.  32. 

*  Id.  c.  134.     Danet,  p.  214. 

f  Louis  made  arrangements  for  his  own.  funeral  which  took 
place  at  N6tre-Dame-de-Cleri.  Philip  I.  and  Louis  VII.  are  the 
only  other  Kings  of  the  Third  Race  besides  himself  who  were  not 
interred  in  St.  Denis.  His  Tomb  was  violated  and  injured  by  the 
Huguenots  in  1562. 

The  great  devotion  which  Louis  paid  to  the  Virgin  is  noticed  by 
all  his  Biographers ;  and  a  line  by  Pope,  which  is  on  every  one's  lips, 
notices  the  reverence  felt  by  the  "perjur'd  Prince"  for  "  a  leaden 
Saint."  This  allusion  is  nowhere  more  fully  explained  than  in 
the  Panegyrique  of  Claude  de  Seyssel.  11  avoit  au  turptu*  ton 
chaprau  lout  plein  d'imaget,  In  plupart  de  plumb  ou  cfttain.  let- 
qtttlle*  a  tout  propot  quund  if  tut  venoit  quelquet  nouvtiles  bonne*  ou 
mauvaisfg,  ou  I/UP  tafanlaitie  lui  prenoit,  il  baitoit,  te  rouant  a 
genour,  qutlque  part  quit  te  trouvat,  «'  *oudainement  qiteiqurfois, 
quit  tembloit  plu*  blestt  d'entendemeni  que  sage  homme.  I'ar  Gode- 
froy,  4to.  Paris,  1615,  p.  93. 
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History,  flower  of  his  age  and  in  his  great  prosperity,  yet  never 
saw  I  him  free  from  toil  of  body  and  trouble  of  mind."  Even 
in  his  pastimes  he  had  as  much  pain  as  pleasure,  and  so 
violently  did  he  pursue  his  favourite  diversion  of  the 
chase,  that  he  mostly  returned  from  it  "  very  weary  and 
in  a  manner  ever  displeased  with  one  or  other."  "  Sure 
in  mine  opinion,  from  his  childhood  till  his  death,  he 
was  in  continual  toil  and  trouble,  so  that  if  all  his  plea- 
sant and  joyful  days  were  numbered  I  think  they  should 
be  found  but  few  ;  yea,  I  am  fully  persuaded  that  for  one 
pleasant  there  should  be  found  twenty  displeasant."* 
Struggles  The  first  years  of  the  reign  of  his  son  and  successor 
forpoweron  CHARLES  VIII.  were  consumed  in  a  struggle  for  power 
between  two  branches  of  the  Royal  House.  The  new 
King,  who  had  attained  the  age  of  thirteen  years  and  two 
months  at  his  Father's  decease,  had  therefore  legally 
terminated  his  minority.  But  he  had  been  grossly  neg- 
lected. He  had  suffered  much  from  illness;  and  partly 
from  necessary  attention  to  his  health,  partly  from  the 
unnatural  jealousy  which  Louis  cherished  even  of  his 
nearest  connections,  he  had  been  allowed  to  languish  in 
most  piteous  ignorance.  It  is  doubted  whether  he  could 
either  read  or  write ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  Father  often 
repeated  that  he  should  esteem  his  Son's  attainment  in 
Latin  quite  sufficient  if  he  could  but  construe  the 
maxim  qui  nescit  dissimulare,  nestit  regnare.\  Nor  did 
Charles  atone  for  this  vacancy  of  mind  by  any  superiority 
of  outward  appearance.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  de- 
formed ;  his  head  was  disproportionately  large  and  sunk 
between  high  shoulders,  and  his  legs,  from  their  extreme 
slenderness,  seemed  little  capable  of  supporting  the 
weight  of  his  body. 

Of  his  two  sisters,  Anne,  the  elder,  married  to  Pierre, 
Sire  de  Beaujeu,  (who  not  long  afterwards  succeeded  to 
the  title  and  rich  inheritance  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Bourbon,){  was  in  her  two  and  twentieth  year.  She  pos- 
sessed much  of  the  vigour  and  activity  which  charac- 
terised her  Father,  with  whom  she  had  been  an  especial 
favourite;  and  she  had  been  verbally  charged  by  him 
on  his  death-bed  to  superintend  "  the  health  and  edu- 
cation" of  her  brother.  Jeanne,  a  little  her  junior,  was 
singularly  ill-favoured  and  repulsive  in  her  person  ;§ 
nevertheless  for  six  years  past  she  had  been  the  wife  of 
Louis  of  Orleans,  next  heir  to  the  throne  if  Charles 
should  die  without  male  issue. |j  In  the  dispute  which 
arose  between  the  Dame  de  Beaujeu  on  one  part  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  on  the  other,  as  to  the  chief  admi- 
nistration of  a  Regency  which  the  King's  extreme  youth 
and  slender  acquirements  rendered  necessary  in  spite  of 
the  legal  fiqtion  which  recognised  his  Majority,  recourse 
was  had  to  an  assembly  of  the  States-General.  That 
Body  accordingly  met  at  Tours.  Their  decision  was 
vague  and  unsatisfactory ;  it  forebore  from  establishing 
a  positive  Regency,  but  by  leaving  the  Royal  person  in 
the  custody  of  Anne  of  Beaujeu  it  virtually  confirmed 
her  power.^[ 

*  Id.  c.  136.    Danet,  p.  218, 219. 

f  Phil,  de  Commiues,  c.  1. 

f  In  1488 

\  Jeanne  etoit  petite,  maigre,  noire,  voutte,  et  »i  fade,  que  son  pere 
ne  pouvoit  touffrir  de  la  voir,  et  que  lorsq'elle  avoit  a  paroitre  devant 
lui  die  se  tenoit  toujours  cachte  derriere  sa  gouvernante.  M.  de 
Sismondi,  torn.  xiv.  p.  633.  who  refers  to  Barante,  torn.  xii.  p.  303. 

||  Louis,  Duke  of  Orleans,  (afterwards  Louis  XII.)  was  son  of 
Charles  and  Mary  of  Cleves,  and  grandson  of  Louis  II.  son  of 
Charles  V. 

^[  The  Ordinance  of  the  States-General,  as  printed  by  Gamier, 
torn  x.  p.  104.  and  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  torn.  xiv.  p.  662.  does  uot 
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Louis  XI.  had  exercised  the  most  absolute  despotism  Annals  of 
while  living,  but  his  authority  was  but  little  regarded  France- 
posthumously.  One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  the  States- 
General  was  the  promulgation  of  an  Ordinance  decree- 
ing the  punishment  of  some  of  the  chief  Favourites  of  the 
late  King,  who  there  can  be  little  doubt  richly  merited 
their  fall.  The  accusation  on  which  Olivier  le  Dain  was 
condemned  to  the  gallows  has  been  brought  with  some 
slight  changes  against  other  criminals  equally  obnoxious 
to  popular  hatred.*  The  guilt  of  the  Physician  Coctier  ment  of  the 
was  not  of  equally  dark  hue,  and  justice  was  satisfied  by  late  King'» 
stripping  him  of  his  inordinate  gains,  and  sentencing  Favountes- 
him  to  banishment. 

The  Duke  of  Orleans,  discontented  with  the  ascend-  The  Duke 
ency  obtained  by  Anne  of  Beaujeu,  sought  a  union  with  °^  Orleans 
Maximilian  who  had  been  elected  King  of  the  Romans.      A*  D* 
From  that    fickle   Prince,   however,  he  received  little  F  }  yjf ' 
effective  aid,  and  a  far  more  powerful  ally  was  found  by  Un\te8with 
him  in  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  ever  anxious  to  strengthen  the  Duke  of 
himself  by   promoting  internal  dissension  in  France.  Bretagne. 
When  Orleans  openly  repaired  to  the  Breton  Court  at 
Nantes,  many  of  those  attached  to  his  interests  remained 
behind  in  France,  and  it  was  on  that  occasion  that  Corn- 
mines,  as  one  of  the  ablest  of  his  partisans,  underwent 
eight  months'  imprisonment  in  an  iron  cage  at  Loches. 
The  Bretons  were  far  from  being  mutually  united,  and 
La  Tremouille,  the  Grand  Chamberlain  of  France,  upon 
whom  Anne  reposed  deserved  confidence,  led  twelve 
thousand  men,  and  a  train  of  artillery  at  that  time  the 
best  served  in  Europe,  to  repeated  conquests.     A  de-  *s  defeated, 
cisive  victory  which  he  obtained  at  St.  Aubin  du  Cor-  prig,,^*" 
mice  placed  in  his  hands  numerous  prisoners  of  distinc-      A   D* 
tion,  among  whom  was  the  Duke  of  Orleans  himself.          1488 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  of  Bretagne  soon  after  this  July  27. 
defeat,  appeared  to  render  his  Duchy,  which  devolved  Anne  of 
to  a  daughter  in  her  twelfth  year,  an  easy  prey  to  Bretagne 

France.     Maximilian  was  too  much  embroiled  with  his  ?LCf  n    i!° 
T-II  i  •  «.  i  i    •  /*    i      that  IJuchy. 

Flemish  subjects  to  offer  armed  assistance,  and  if  the  gept.  9. 

War  had  been  prosecuted  with  vigour,  the  independence 
of    Bretagne    would    probably    have   been  destroyed. 
Time,  however,  was  given  for  the  arrival  of  both  Eng- 
lish and  Spanish  auxiliaries,  and  the  French  Generals 
contented   themselves   by  a  defensive  maintenance  of 
the  towns  which  they  had  already  won.    The  hand  of  the 
Duchess  Anne  became  regarded  as  a  valuable  prize  by 
numerous  competitors,  and  among  them  the  apparently 
successful  claimant  was  Maximilian,  now  a  widower. 
Anne,  indeed,  had  never  seen  this  fortunate  wooer ;  but 
his  person  was  dignified  and  his  age  was  not  unfitting ; 
two  essential   qualifications  wanting  in  another  very 
powerful  suitor,  Alain  d'Albret,  a  Gascon  of  the  House 
of  Foix,  from  whose  importunity  she  anxiously  sought 
escape.     Her  nuptials  were  celebrated  by  proxy  with  all  Marries 
the  ceremonies  usual  on  such  occasions.  But  the  Bride-  Maximi- 
groom,  occupied  by  less  pleasing  cares  in  Hungary,  was  lian> 
separated  from  his  Bride  by  nearly  the  whole  extent  of 
Europe ;  and  although  for  a  short  time  she  assumed  the  but  never 
title  of  Queen  of  the   Romans,  we  shall  perceive  that  seeg  her  re- 
their  union  was  never  completed,  and  that  a  singular  putedhus- 
revolution  of  circumstances  rapidly  transferred  her  to  band- 
confer  this  authority  upon  Anne  of  Beaujeu.    That  she  possessed 
it  is  evident  from  the  succeeding  transactions,  and  is  expressly 
affirmed  by  Philippe  de  Commines,  c.  2. 

*  It  is  said  (and  perhaps  with  not  more  truth  in  one  case  tl 
in  the  other)  that  Olivier  le  Dain,  like  Colonel  Kirk,  having  re- 
ceived his  price  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  Lady's  honour,  violated 
poition  of  the  compact  by  executing  her  husband. 
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the  arms  of  the  greatest  rival  and  the  nominal  son-in- 
law  of  her  own  reputed  husband. 

When  Charles  VIII.  had  attained  his  twenty- first 
year,  he  no  longer  submitted  with  complacency  to  the 
domination  of  his  sister.  It  is  probable  that  a  wish  to 
assert,  his  independence  of  her  sway,  not  less  than  an 
attachment  which  he  had  always  felt  for  the  captive 
Prince,  prompted  him  to  release  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
without  her  privity ;  and  the  Bourbons,  anticipating  the 
decline  of  their  power  from  this  act  of  unexpected  vigour, 
wisely  abandoned  without  a  struggle  the  control  which 
they  had  hitherto  exercised,  and  asked  and  obtained  a 
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The  King,  meanwhile,  pressed  the  advantages  which 
he  had  gained  in  Bretagne,  till  Anne  with  her  chief 
Minister  was  closely  besieged  in  Rennes.  Defence 
was  hopeless,  and  a  Treaty  signed  at  Vannes  in  Novem- 
ber referred  to  Commissioners  the  final  decision  of  the 
claims  of  the  King  of  France  upon  ihe  Duchy  ;  but  at 
the  same  time  stipulated  for  its  evacuation  by  all  the 
foreign  mercenaries  who  had  been  summoned  to  its 
defence,  and  for  the  retirement  of  Anne  herself  to  her 
Marriage  of  husband  in  Germany.  Great,  therefore,  must  have  been 
Charles  (j,e  astonishment  of  Maximilian  when  he  learned  that 
Xnneof  his  Bride  not  many  days  afterwards  was  betrothed  to 
(lie  King  of  France,  and  that  their  marriage  had  been  so- 
lemnized before  the  assembled  Court.  Each  of  the  con- 
tracting parties  was  already  legally  married  to  another; 
and  Margaret  of  Austria,  who  had  been  affianced  to 
Charles  in  the  presence  of  his  deceased  Father,  bore  the 
title  of  Queen  of  France,  as  Anne  had  assumed  that  of 
Queen  of  the  Romans.  The  outrage  offered  to  Maxi- 
milian could  scarcely  be  exceeded ;  a  daughter  was 
repudiated  by  a  son-in-law  who  at  the  same  time  de- 
prived him  of  a  wife.  But  a  Papal  dispensation  sanc- 
tioned the  alliance,  and  contrary  as  it  might  be  to 
Ecclesiastical  discipline,  the  Political  advantages  result- 
ing from  it  to  France  were  inestimable.  The  long  feud 
with  Bretagne  was  extinguished  for  ever  by  the  union 
of  that  Fief  to  the  Crown,  and  its  irrevocable  settlement 
in  the  male  line. 

Maximilian,  contrary  to  expectation,  was  not  diverted 
from  his  Hungarian  enterprise  by  the  resentment  with 
which  he  must  have  learned  the  marriage  of  Charles ; 
but  his  ally,  Henry  VII.  of  England,  menaced  a  descent 
upon  France  in  his  behalf.  For  that  purpose,  he  ob- 
tained a  large  subsidy  from  his  Parliament,  and  em- 
barked sixteen  hundred  men  at  arms  and  twenty-five 
thousand  infantry  at  a  season  not  very  favourable  to  pro- 
longed military  operations.  When  his  Generals  remon- 
strated that  Winter  was  too  nearly  at  hand  to  permit 
the  active  commencement  of  War,  he  dryly  answered, 
that  the  conquest  of'  France  would  require  more  than 
one  campaign,  and  that  it  mattered  therefore  but  little 
at  what  time  of  year  it  was  begun.  But  the  real  object 
of  the  avaricious  Prince  was  to  sell  Peace  to  his  enemies 
even  as  he  had  already  sold  War  to  his  subjects.  The 
English  still  cherished  a  strong  feeling  of  rivalry  and  an 
eager  desire  forarenewal  of  triumphant  warfare  in  France, 
and  Henry  skilfully  turned  this  national  prejudice  to  his 
profit.  No  sooner,  however,  had  he  landed  and  in- 
vested Boulogne,  than  he  secretly  intimated  his  willing- 
ness to  negotiate  A  month's  hard  service  in  the 
trenches,  during  inclement  and  unhealthy  weather,  had 
chilled  the  ardour  of  his  troops;  and  when  he  announced 
to  them  that  cooperation  from  their  ullies  was  no  longer 
to  be  expected,  and  that  France  offered  to  purchase  their 
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retreat  by  an  enormous  disbursement,  it  was  not  difficult    Annals  of 
to  persuade  them  to  sign  a"  Request  and  Supplication"  that     France, 
he  would  accept  the  proposed  conditions.    By  a  secret  Ar-  v-^s'— — * 
tide  of  a  Treaty  concluded  at  Etaples  the  King  of  France 
agreed  to  pay  seven  hundred  and  forty-five  thousand      A'  '. 
crowns,*  the  arrears  of  debt  owing  to  England  by  himself 
and  by  his  Consort  jointly,  at  equal  instalments  in  the 
course  of  the  succeeding  fifteen  years.     In  the  following      1490 
Summer,  the  abandonment  of  Artois  and  of  Franche-  peace  0|* 
Comte'.both  which  Provinces  had  already  been  nearly  con-  Etaples. 
quered  by  Maximilian,  was  accepted  as  a  satisfaction  for  Nov.  3. 
the  disappointed  matrimonial  claim  of  Margaret  of  Aus- 
tria, who  was  returned  to  her  Fatherwith  much  ceremony; 
and  Charles,  having  thus  secured  Peace  with  England  Treaty  of 
and  with  the  King  of  the  Romans,  addressed  his  entire  Senli». 
resources  to  the   prosecution  of  a  romantic  expedition  ^ay  ^3- 
which   he  had   long  meditated  and  very  passionately 
desired. 

But  the  Political  intrigues  which  allured  him  to  cross  Invasion  of 
the  Alps,  his  unresisted  advance  to  Naples,  his  trium-  Italy  by 
phant  abode  in   that  Kingdom,  his  successful  retreat,  yjtt| es 
and  the  remarkable  victory  at  Fornovo   when  he  ap- 
peared to  be  at  the  very  brink  of  destruction,  must  not 
be  separated  from  the  Annals  of  Italy;  and  we  pass  at 
once  to  the  short  and  uninteresting  period  which  suc- 
ceeded that  memorable  expedition.     The  weakness  of 
Gilbert  de  Montpensier  whom  the  King  had  lefl  in  com- 
mand at  Naples,  and  the  recovery  of  his  numerous  ene- 
mies from  the  panic  by  which  they  appear  at  first  to 
have  been  stupified,  soon  stripped  him  of  his  short-lived 
conquests,  and  the  financial  embarrassments  under  which 
France  laboured  precluded  any  effectual  attempt  for  their 
recovery.      The    King   for   a  while  surrendered   him-  H'8  t™°- 

self  to    frivolity  and   indolent   amusements;    and   his  }" v  a  ter 

L    j         *  w  m.   **      v  j      *  rr>  •  •      nis  return, 

abodes  at  Lyons,  at  Moulins,  and  at  lours  were  dis- 
tinguished only  by  such  variety  as  could  be  imparted  to 
a  ceaseless  round  of  Tournaments  and  Spectacles.     The 
loss  of  three  sons,  successively,  in  great  degree  weaned 
him  from  this  love  of  pleasure  ;  and  in  a  retirement  to 
Amboise  (where  he  was  much  delighted  in  superintend- 
ing the  architectural  improvement  of  his  Palace  which 
he  designed  to  rebuild  on  a  splendid  Italian  model)  he  Hig  reform- 
projected  greut  economical  reforms  in  the  collection  and  ation  while 
the  expenditure  of  the   Revenue,  in  the  Law,  and  in  atAmboise. 
the  Church  ;    he  presided  in  person  over  a  Court  of 
Appeal,  and  he  showed  himself  "  well  disposed  to  lead 
his  life  according  to  the  commandments   of  God."t 
While  thus  laudably  occupied,  he  was  struck  by  apo-  and  death» 
plexy  in  his  twenty-ninth  year,  and  breathed  his  last  in      ^QO 
a  dark  and  filthy  corridor  leading  to  the  Castle  moat,  in   .    ^7 
which  he  had   been  spectator  of  a  Tennis-match.     His 
death  was  greatly  regretted,  for  his  personal  qualities 
appear  to  have  excited  very  general  attachment.     "  To 
say  the  truth,"  remarks  Commines,  "  I   never  saw  so 
great  mourning  and  lamentation,  nor  that  continued  so 
long,  for  any  Prince  as  lor  him  :  and  no  marvel,  for  he 
was  the  mildest  and  courteousest  Prince  that  ever  lived; 
for  I  think  he  never  gave  foul  word  to  any  inan."J 


*  One  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  were  the 
arrears  of  pension  owing  by  France.  The  remainder  was  the  debt 
of  Bretagne. 

f  Phil,  de  Commines,  c.  52.  Avoit  mi*  le  Roy  de  nouveau  ton 
imagination  de  met  (re  In  jutticc  en  ban  ordre  et  f  Eglite.  Of  his 
probable  success  in  the  latter  attempt,  the  Chronicler  does  not 
augur  by  any  means  favourably :  il  eutt  eu  bien  affaire  a  t  eager  let 
gens  de  i'Egfoe, 

J  Id.  c.55. 
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CHAPTER  LXXXIX. 

ANNALS   OF   ENGLAND   DURING  THE   XVth   CENTURY. 

FROM    A.  D.    1399    TO    A.  D.    1485. 


History.  The  circumstances  which  attended  the  accession  of 
HENRY  IV.  necessarily  gave  rise  to  much  trouble  and 
distrust.  Aware  that  his  title  was  liable  to  just  dispute, 
he  never  brought  it  to  the  decision  of  Constitutional  Law, 
nor  measured  its  validity  by  any  direct  comparison  with 
the  claims  of  others.  He  chose  to  avail  himself  rather  of 
a  popular  tradition  in  regard  to  his  ancestor  Edmund, 
-  ^ar^  °^  Lancaster,  who  was  supposed  to  have  been  the 
tending  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  III.,  and  to  have  been  deprived  of  the 
accession  of  Throne  in  consequence  of  some  personal  defects  which, 
Henry  IV.  jn  that  martial  Age,  were  thought  to  disqualify  him  for 
the  essential  duties  of  a  Sovereign  Prince.  It  is 
imagined  to  have  been  in  reference  to  this  covert  pre- 
tension that,  upon  assuming  the  functions  of  Royalty, 
Henry  addressed  the  assembled  Peers  in  the  following 
terms:  "  In  the  name  of  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 
I,  Henry  of  Lancaster,  challenge  this  Realm  of  England, 
and  the  Crown,  with  all  the  appurtenances,  as  that  I  am 
descended  by  right  line  of  the  blood,  coming  from  the 
good  Lord  King  Henry  III.,  and  through  that  right 
which  God  of  His  grace  hath  sent  me,  with  help  of  my 
kin  and  friends  to  recover  it;  the  which  Realm  was  in 
point  to  be  undone  for  default  of  governance  and  un- 
doing of  good  laws."* 

Sensible  that  he  would  give  great  offence  to  the 
English  Nation  if  he  should  urge  any  claim  on  the  ground 
of  conquest,  the  new  King  wisely  abstained  from  all 
open  expression  of  his  views  on  a  topic  so  extremely 
delicate  ;  and  yet,  during  the  ceremony  of  the  Corona- 
tion, he  appears  to  have  insinuated  some  such  title  to 
the  Throne,  for,  besides  observing  the  usual  forms,  he 
commanded  that  the  sword  which  he  wore  when  he 
landed  at  Ravenspur  should  be  carried  unsheathed  in  the 
procession.t  His  descent  from  the  progenitor  whom  he 
named  as  the  source  of  his  hereditary  right  will  be 
made  clear  by  the  scheme  below,  from  which  it  will 
appear  that  he  was  sprung  from  Henry  III.,  both  by 
father  and  mother. 
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*  Knyghton,  p.  2757. 
VOL.  XII. 


f  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  89. 
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But  the  Duke  of  Gaunt,  the  father  of  Henry,  was 
junior  not  only  to  the  Black  Prince,  the  parent  of 
Richard  II.,  but  also  to  Lionel,  the  Duke  of  Clarence, 
whose  progeny  were,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  Throne 
than  the  present  occupant.  As  Lionel  had  no  male 
issue,  his  possessions  and  claims  fell  to  his  daughter 
Philippa,  who  married  Mortimer,  Earl  of  Marche,  and 
representative  of  the  powerful  Baron  whose  memory 
is  loaded  with  the  imputation  of  having  murdered 
Edward  II.  The  descendants  of  that  Princess  were 
unquestionably  the  true  heirs  to  the  Crown,  and  their 
right,  it  appears,  had  been  acknowledged  by  Parlia- 
ment during  the  Government  of  the  late  King;  but  as 
her  grandsons,  at  the  deposition  of  Richard,  were  mere 
children,  no  opposition  was  made  in  their  name  to  the 
preferment  of  the  Duke  of  Lancaster,  who  could  wield 
the  sceptre  with  a  stronger  hand.* 

The  beginning  of  Henry's  reign  was  deeply  agitated 
by  the  animosities  which  still  prevailed  among  the 
Nobles.  A  strong  party  adhered,  though  in  secret,  to 
the  legitimate  heir  of  the  Monarchy ;  many  were  dis- 
satisfied with  the  harsh  treatment  measured  out  to 
Richard ;  and  not  a  few  trembled  for  their  own  safety, 
on  account  of  the  share  which  they  had  taken  in  the 
prosecution  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucester.  No  sooner,  ac- 
cordingly, had  Parliament  met  than  these  violent  passions 
burst  forth  on  both  sides.  The  Lords,  who  had  seconded 
the  views  of  the  late  King  against  his  uncle,  were  now 
summoned  to  defend  their  proceedings,  or  to  suffer  the 
penalty  of  false  accusers  ;  a  step  which  led  to  the  most 
indecent  altercation,  and  to  the  exchange  of  several 
challenges  to  mortal  combat.  Not  fewer  than  forty 
gauntlets  were  thrown  on  the  floor,  by  Peers  who  had 
branded  one  another  as  liars  and  traitors  to  their 
Sovereign.  Henry  possessed  sufficient  influence  over 
both  parties  to  prevent  the  actual  shedding  of  blood; 
but  he  found  it  necessary  to  proceed  with  the  utmost 
caution  against  those  Noblemen  who  had  lent  themselves 
as  tools  to  the  jealousy  of  Richard,  and  had  countenanced 
the  more  arbitrary  transactions  of  his  latter  years.  He 
satisfied  himself  with  depriving  them  of  the  rank  con- 
ferred on  them  for  their  subserviency  to  the  Royal  will ; 
reducing  the  Dukes  ofAlbemarle,  of  Surrey,  and  of 
Exeter,  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  and  the  Earl  of  Gloucester, 
to  their  former  titles  as  Earls  of  Rutland,  of  Kent,  of  Hun- 
tingdon, and  of  Somerset,  and  Baron  le  Despenserf 

*  Dr.  Lingard  (vol.  iv.  p.  369.)  remarks,  that  Henry  "  could 
not  claim  by  his  father's  side,  because  the  young  Earl  of  Marche 
was  sprung  from  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  John 
of  Ghent ;  nor  by  his  mother's  side,  because  she  was  sprung  from 
Edmund  of  Lancaster,  a  younger  brother  of  Edward  I." 

f  Rot.  Part,  voL  iii.  p.  449. 
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These  powerful  subjects,  long  assustomed  to  violence 
and  intrigue,  soon  entered  into  a  conspiracy  to  pre- 
cipitate Henry  from  the  Throne  to  which  similar  ma- 
chinations had  raised  him.  They  resolved,  under  pre- 
tence of  holding  a  Tournament  at  Oxford,  to  assemble 
a  large  Body  of  their  retainers,  and  by  a  sudden  move- 
ment to  seize  the  person  of  the  King  at  Windsor; 
which  being  accomplished,  it  appears  to  have  been  their 
intention  to  proclaim  Richard,  over  whose  fate  some 
degree  of  obscurity  continued  to  hang.  But  the  treachery 
of  Rutland  saved  the  Usurper ;  who,  having  received 
timely  notice,  repaired  to  London,  and  placed  himself 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  army.  The  insurgents 
retreated  towards  the  West,  in  the  hope  of  being  able 
to  raise  a  force  equal  to  that  arrayed  under  the  Royal 
banners ;  but  the  activity  of  the  pursuers  allowed  them 
no  time  for  such  preparations.  At  Cirencester,  the 
populace  rose  against  Kent  and  Salisbury,  whom  they 
forthwith  put  to  death.  The  citizens  of  Bristol  treated 
in  a  similar  manner  the  Lords  Lumley  and  Despenser  ; 
while  the  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  and 
Sir  Benedict  Sely  were  executed  as  traitors  by  orders 
from  Henry.* 

The  King  of  France,  who  had  betrothed  his  daughter 
to  Richard,  was  inclined  to  revenge  his  death  by  attack- 
ing the  possessions  of  the  English  on  the  Continent,  and 
even  by  contesting  in  a  wider  field  the  title  of  his  suc- 
cessor to  the  Throne  which  he  had  ascended.  But  the 
unsettled  state  of  his  own  affairs  soon  induced  Charles  to 
lay  aside  his  preparations,  and  to  acquiesce  in  the  arrange- 
ments by  which  Guienne  and  the  other  dependencies  of 
the  English  Throne  were  included  in  the  dominions  pro- 
nounced hereditary  in  the  person  of  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  gallant  son  of  Henry,  at  the  accession  of 
his  father,  had  been  created  Duke  of  Guienne,  and 
declared  in  Parliament  Heir-apparent  to  the  Throne ; 
measures  which,  however  offensive  they  might  be  to  the 
French  Sovereign,  were  not  formally  opposed  by  him. 
He  held  it  sufficient  that  the  Princess  his  daughter  was 
restored  to  her  native  land,  together  with  the  jewels  and 
other  riches  which  had  been  bestowed  upon  her  when  she 
left  it.f 

To  withdraw  the  thoughts  of  men  from  the  murder 
of  Richard,  who  is  supposed  to  have  been  despatched  in 
the  Castle  of  Pontefract  early  in  the  present  year,  as  well 
as  to  give  employment  to  those  unruly  spirits  whose 
gain  or  pastime  was  connected  with  war,  Henry  resolved 
to  lead  an  army  into  Scotland.  His  avowed  intention 
was  to  punish  the  Borderers  for  the  incursions  which 
they  were  incessantly  making  into  his  Northern  Counties, 
and  by  means  of  which  they  not  only  brought  his 
Government  into  contempt,  but  also  afforded  encourage- 
ment to  such  of  his  subjects  as  were  disposed  to  take 
part  with  his  enemies.  Having  obtained  from  the  Peers, 
Spiritual  and  Temporal,  grants  of  money  and  service, 
he  summoned  all  the  inferior  retainers  of  his  Crown  to 
meet  him  at  York,  with  men  and  arms  proportioned  to 
the  amount  of  their  fees.  From  Newcastle  he  sent  a 
messenger  to  the  Scottish  King  and  Barons.commanding 
them  to  appear  before  him  in  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh 
on  the  23d  of  August  next  ensuing,  to  do  homage  for 
their  respective  Fiefs.  To  this  injunction,  the  Duke  of 
Rothsay,  the  eldest  son  of  Robert,  replied  by  a  proposal 
to  decide  the  quarrel  on  equal  terms;  selecting  a  number 

*  Walsingham,  p.  404,  edit.  1574. 
f  Rymer,  vol.  viii  p.  108. 
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of  Knights  on  each  side  who  should  represent  in  the  Annals  of 
field  the  interest  of  the  two  Countries.  As  might  be  England, 
expected,  Henry  treated  with  contempt  the  expedient 
thus  suggested  by  the  youthful  Prince  ;  and  resolved  to 
await  the  approach  of  their  main  force,  before  he  com- 
menced an  attack,  although  he  was  already  in  the 
heart  of  their  Kingdom.  But  the  Duke  of  Albany, 
who  commanded  in  the  name  of  his  brother,  had  too 
much  prudence  to  risk  an  action  with  the  invaders, 
who,  he  was  aware,  would  soon  be  compelled  to  retreat 
for  want  of  provisions;  and,  accordingly,  at  no  distant 
period,  he  had  the  satisfaction  to  see  them  retire  within 
their  own  borders,  without  having  accomplished  any 
thing  worthy  of  the  expense  and  ostentation  with 
which  the  expedition  had  been  undertaken.  It  has, 
however,  been  remarked  by  all  the  Historians  who  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  record  this  event,  that  the  English 
Monarch  acquired  by  his  conduct  a  high  reputation  for 
humanity  and  justice,  and  more  especially  by  the  care 
which  he  took  to  protect  the  peaceful  inhabitants  from 
plunder  and  insult.* 

But  the  war  did  not  cease  with  the  presence  of  Henry 
beyond  the  Tweed.  The  Border  Chieftains,  who  had 
many  private  disputes  to  settle,  still  continued  in  arms,  Battle  of 
led  by  the  Percys  on  the  one  hand  and  by  the  Douglases  **?.j  j 
on  the  other.  The  Battle  of  Homeldou  Hill,  in  which  capture  of 
the  Lords  of  Northumberland  gained  a  decided  triumph,  Douglas, 
added  much  to  the  strength  and  confidence  of  that 
family  ;  who,  having  acted  a  principal  part  in  the  cam- 
paign which  followed  the  descent  of  the  Duke  of  Lan- 
caster at  Ravenspur,  conceived  that  they  had  correspond- 
ing claims  upon  his  gratitude  now  that  he  occupied  the 
Throne.  Perhaps  the  sense  of  obligation  pressed 
heavily  on  the  breast  of  the  King,  who  could  not  acknow- 
ledge to  his  powerful  subjects  Ihe  full  extent  of  his  debt, 
without  at  the  same  time  confessing  the  defects  of  his 
title  and  the  weight  still  attached  to  their  name.  It  has 
been  imagined  that  Hotspur  and  his  father  took  offence 
at  their  Sovereign  for  not  permitting  them  to  ransom 
their  prisoners  ;  among  whom  were  Lord  Douglas,  Mur- 
doch Steuart,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Albany,  the  Earls  of 
Moray  and  Angus,  and  nearly  a  hundred  Knights  of 
French  or  Scottish  birth.  But  as  this  exercise  of  the 
Royal  authority  was  far  from  being  unprecedented,  and 
as  Northumberland  had  accepted  a  reward  for  his  dis- 
tinguished services  against  the  Scots,  the  cause  of 
dissension  must  be  sought  in  a  different  quarter. t 

In  the  war  which   had   already  broken    out  between 
the  English  and  the  Welsh  under  Owen  Glendower,  two 
individuals  of  consequence  fell  into  the  hands  of  that  Conspiracy 
Chieftain;    namely,    Lord   Grey  of    Ruthyn   and    Sir  °f£he  Per* 
Edmund  Mortimer.   The  former,  who  enjoyed  the  favour   ' 
of  the  King,  was  speedily  ransomed  ;  his  relations  having 
obtained  permission  to  pay  for  his  liberty  the  large  sum 
of  ten  thousand  marks.     But  a  less  indulgent  policy  was 
adopted   with   regard   to  the  latter,   who   being  uncle 
to   the  young  Earl   of  Marche,  the  true  heir  to  the 
Crown,  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy  or  dislike  to 
the   reigning   Prince.      Henry,   therefore,    would    not 
allow  him  to  be  liberated,  though  his  kinsmen  earnestly 
solicited  authority  to   treat  with    Glendower   for   that 
purpose.     This  refusal,  conveyed  in  rather  ungracious 


*  Fordun,  lib.  xv.  c.  1 1.     Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  146 — 155. 

f  Walsingham,  p.  408.  In  tide  pugnd  nullus  dominut,  nullus 
miles  out  scutiffr  hottibut  ictum  intulit,  ted  mlummodo  Dent  omni 
points  architenentibus  Anglorum  victonam  miraculose  contulit. 
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History,  terms,  excited  the  resentment  of  the  younger  Percy,  who 
had  married  a  sister  of  Mortimer.  The  Earl  of  North- 
umberland very  naturally  shared  the  discontent  of  his 
son,  in  which  he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Earl  of  Wor- 
cester, as  well  as  by  the  Archbishop  of  York  ;  the  latter 
of  whom  had  never  given  his  sanction  to  the  usurped 
Government,  nor  ceased  to  regret  the  injustice  inflicted 
upon  the  children  of  Philippa.  The  confederacy  soon 
acquired  great  strength,  and  obtained  the  aid  of  some 
very  able  leaders.  Douglas,  in  return  for  the  gift  of 
freedom,  mustered  a  large  Body  of  his  warlike  followers  ; 
Glendower,  whose  enmity  to  the  House  of  Lancaster 
required  no  additional  stimulant,  prepared  to  bring  into 
the  field  all  the  disposable  force  of  Wales ;  while  the 
uncle  of  Hotspur  advanced  from  Chester  at  the  head  of  a 
chosen  band  of  Archers  devoted  to  the  same  cause.  The 
Confederates  having  issued  a  manifesto  against  the  King, 
in  which  they  charged  him  with  rank  favouritism  and 
a  lavish  expenditure  of  the  public  money,  directed  their 
march  towards  the  Welsh  frontier,  where  they  expected 
a  formidable  addition  to  their  armament.* 

Henry,  whose  preparations  had  not  been  neglected, 
resolved  to  anticipate  their  movements,  and  to  prevent 
the  meditated  junction  with  Owen,  whose  troops  were 
already  flushed  with  repeated  victories.  He  pushed  on 
in  the  same  direction,  and  entered  Shrewsbury  at  the 
very  moment  at  which  the  insurgents  came  within  sight  of 
its  walls  ;  an  occurrence  which  so  far  disconcerted  Percy 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  fall  back  upon  Hartlefield 
until  he  should  make  ready  for  battle.  But,  before  an 
appeal  was  made  to  arms,  recourse  was  had  to  a  cere- 
mony not  unfrequently  employed  in  those  remote  times 
when  the  hostilities  of  Princes  were  regulated  in  some 
degree  by  the  principles  which  determined  the  practice 
of  private  combats.  According  to  the  laws  of  Chivalry 
it  was  deemed  proper  to  inform  the  King  of  the  grounds 
on  which  he  was  to  be  assailed  by  the  opposing  host; 
and  this  not  only  as  being  regarded  in  the  light  of  a 
Usurper,  but  also  as  a  false  and  perjured  Knight.  After 
stating  six  counts,  as  the  leading  facts  of  their  charge, 
the  confederates  conclude  as  follows  :  "  For  these  reasons 
we  do  mortally  defy  thee  and  thy  accomplices  and  adher- 
ents, as  traitors,  and  subverters  of  the  Commonwealth 
and  Kingdom,  and  invaders,  oppressors,  and  usurpers 
of  the  rights  of  the  true  and  direct  heir  of  England  and 
France  ;  and  we  intend  to  prove  it  this  day  by  force  of 
arms  with  the  aid  of  Almighty  God."t 

Battle  of  On  the  next  morning,  the  21st  July,  was  fought  one 
Shrewsbury  of  the  most  obstinate  and  bloody  Battles  recorded  in  the 
domestic  History  of  England.  The  armies,  nearly  equal 
in  number,  amounted  to  not  less  than  fourteen  thousand 
men  on  each  side,  and  were  commanded  by  Chiefs 
whose  skill  as  Generals  was  hardly  inferior  to  their  cou- 
rage as  individual  combatants.  Henry  was  advised  to 
change  his  dress,  and  to  permit  several  Noblemen  to 
wear  the  Royal  arms ;  his  friends  being  convinced  that 
the  main  attack  would  be  made  on  that  part  of  the  line 
in  which  the  King  was  supposed  to  have  taken  his  posi- 
tion. This  stratagem,  fatal  to  those  who  were  appointed 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  saved  the  Monarch's  life  and 
secured  a  victory.  Douglas  and  Percy,  esteemed  two  of 
the  bravest  Knights  in  Christendom,  rushed  into  the 
centre  of  the  enemy,  followed  by  thirty  of  their  most 

*  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  313.     Walsingham,  p.  409. 
f  Hereditary  Right  of  the  Crown,  from  Harleian  MS.    Lingard, 
vol.  iv.  p.  393. 


trusty  attendants;  slew  every  one  who  personated  the    Annals  of 
King  ;  beat  the  Royal  standard  to  the  ground,  and  even    Eng'and. 
inflicted  a  wound  on  the  gallant  Prince  of  Wales.     But,  ^ "^ ^ 
in  the  height  of  their  career,  an  arrow  pierced  the  brain 
of  Hotspur,  who  fell  dead  on  the  spot ;  dismay   seized 
the  hearts  of  his  men,  who  had  already  suffered  severely 
from  the  steady  valour  of  their  opponents,  and  confusion 
instantly  prevailed  throughout  all  their  ranks  to  such  a 
degree  that  neither  exhortation  nor  example  could  in- 
duce them  to  keep  their  ground.     The  loss  sustained  by 
both  parties  was  very  great ;  but  that  on  the  side  of  the 
vanquished  was  not  a  little  increased  by  the  executions 
which  followed.     Lords  Worcester  and  Kinderston,  as 
well  as  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  were  condemned  to  undergo 
the  punishment  of  traitors.* 

The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  who  was  conducting  a  Earl  of 
Body  of  troops  into  the  West  to  aid  his  son,  no  sooner  Northum- 
received  the  melancholy  intelligence  of  his  death  than  berland 
he  returned  to  his  residence  at  Warkworth  and  dismissed  pardoned> 
his  followers.     He  afterwards  repaired  to  York  at  the 
command  of  the  King,  who  insisted  upon  an  explanation 
of  some  ambiguous  steps  which  appeared  to  indicate  a 
participation  in  the  late  treason  extinguished  with  so 
much  blood  on  the  plains  of  Shrewsbury.     The  Earl 
disavowed   all  knowledge  of  the  designs  meditated  by 
the  rebels ;  asserted  that  they  had  acted  in  disobedience 
to  his  commands  ;  and  protested  that  the  soldiers  he  had 
raised  were  meant  to  reinforce  the  Royal  army.     It  was, 
however,  decided  by  Parliament  that,  although  innocent 
of  the  highest  offence  against  the  Crown,  he  was  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  for  which  he  might  justly  be  fined. 
Henry,  affecting  a  confidence  which  he  did  not  feel,  par- 
doned the  offender,  on  condition  that  he  should  swear 
fealty  to  him,  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  to  his  other  sons, 
and  their  heirs.f 

But  Northumberland  could  not  shut  his  ears  to  any  but  again 
proposal  which  might  have  for  its  object  the  disturb-  conspires 
ance  of  a  Sovereign  whom  he  hated,  and  by  whose  ^iasi 
ascendency  his  own  family  had  been  greatly  depressed.  Henry 
In  1405,  accordingly,  Lord  Bardolf  and  others,  who 
had  opposed  the  measures  of  the  King  in  a  great 
Council  held  at  St.  Alban's,  repaired  to  the  Earl  in  the 
North,  in  order  to  concert  with  him  the  operations  of 
another  confederacy.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  who 
had  never  acknowledged  the  right  of  Henry,  and  had 
even  exhorted  him  to  repent  of  his  treason  to  Richard 
and  to  place  the  young  Earl  of  Marche  on  the  Throne, 
readily  entered  into  the  views  of  the  disaffected.  Eight 
thousand  men  obeyed  the  summons  of  these  leaders, 
and  appeared  in  the  field  near  Shipton,  where  they 
seemed  disposed  to  await  the  approach  of  the  Royal 
Lieutenants,  the  Earl  of  Westmoreland  and  Prince  John. 
A  conflict  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  dispersion  of 
the  insurgents  and  the  capture  of  the  zealous  Prelate  and 
his  noble  allies,  who  were  ultimately  put  to  death.  The 
King  himself  advanced  against  Northumberland;  but 
the  latter,  sensible  that  he  could  not  successfully  resist 
an  army  of  thirty  thousand  well-trained  soldiers,  re- 
tired into  Scotland.  At  the  same  time  he  entered 
into  a  correspondence  with  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
he  hoped,  would  be  .able  to  interest  the  French  Court  in 
his  favour.  In  his  despatches  to  that  Prince,  he  said 
that  "he  has  levied  war  against  Henry  of  Lancaster, 

*  Otterbourne,  p.  242.    Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  320.   Hypodig.  Neu- 
stria-,  p.  560. 

f  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  iii.  p.  524. 
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the  ruler  of  England,  to  support  the  quarrel  of  his  So- 
vereign Lord,  the  King  Richard,  if  he  is  alive,  and  to 
revenge  his  death,  if  he  be  dead  ;  and  also  to  support  the 
right  quarrel  which  his  dread  Lady  the  Queen  of  Eng- 
land may  reasonably  have  to  the  Kingdom  of  England."* 

But  Scotland  was  too  weak  and  France  too  distant 
to  supply  any  effectual  aid  to  the  cause  of  the  confe- 
derates. Nor  was  the  vigilance  of  Henry  ever  so  much 
deceived  as  to  allow  any  material  advantage  to  be  gained 
by  his  enemies,  whether  on  the  Northern  Border  or  on  the 
Welsh  Marches ;  on  both  of  which,  able  officers  were  ap- 
pointed to  watch  their  movements  and  to  punish  their  ag- 
gressions, wherever  they  might  assemble  in  sufficient 
strength  to  alarm  the  public  peace.  It  was  not  till  the 
beginningof  1408  that  Northumberland,  accompanied  by 
Lord  Bardolf,  entered  his  native  Country,  seized  several 
strong  holds,  collected  his  friends  and  tenantry,  and  in- 
vited to  his  standard  all  who  wished  to  see  the  lawful  Mo- 
narch on  the  Throne,  and  the  death  of  the  Archbishop 
revenged.  Having  proceeded  as  far  as  Knaresborough, 
he  received  a  considerable  accession  to  his  undisciplined 
bands  by  the  junction  of  Sir  Nicholas  Tempest,  a  decided 
partisan  of  the  fallen  Prelate.  But  his  motions  were 
all  the  while  strictly  watched  by  Sir  Thomas  Rokeby, 
who  having  under  his  charge  a  Body  of  veterans  on 
whose  dispositions  he  could  rely,  attacked  him  near  Tad- 
caster,  completely  routed  his  tumultuary  host,  slew  him 
in  the  field,  and  took  Bardolf  prisoner.  The  limbs  of 
these  Noblemen  were  exposed  in  the  principal  Cities  of 
the  Kingdom  ;  while  the  heavy  fines  which  were  im- 
posed on  their  adherents,  replenished  the  Exchequer  of 
the  victorious  Prince,  and  by  weakening  as  well  as  dis- 
heartening his  foes,  materially  fortified  his  Government 
at  home  and  abroad. t 

Notwithstanding  his  good  fortune,  however,  and  the 
success  of  his  Generals,  Henry  was  doomed  throughout 
his  whole  reign  to  experience  the  full  weight  of  that 
anxiety  and  suspicion  which  are  inseparable  from  the 
thrones  of  Usurpers.  For  example,  on  one  occasion, 
the  Country  was  greatly  agitated  by  the  pretensions  of 
an  individual  who  personated  Richard,  counterfeited 
his  Privy  Seal,  and  despatched  Letters  in  his  name  to 
the  friends  of  the  deposed  Monarch  throughout  England. 
The  fraud  was  detected,  and  Serle  the  author  of  the 
plot,  as  well  as  Ward  who  condescended  to  act  the  part 
of  a  puppet,  was  condignly  punished.  Nor  was  the  in- 
dignation of  the  King  confined  to  those  who  had  taken 
an  actual  share  in  this  imposture ;  he  visited  with  great 
severity  a  number  of  Clergymen  likewise  who  had 
dared  to  express  their  conviction  that  Richard  was  still 
alive.  J 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  Henry  retained  at 
Windsor  in  a  state  of  honourable  captivity  the  young 
Earl  of  Marche  and  his  brother,  without  presuming  to 
question  by  any  direct  means  the  right  of  the  former  to 
the  Throne.  Among  the  charges  brought  against  this 
Sovereign  by  the  Percys,  on  the  eve  of  the  Battle  of 
Shrewsbury,  they  failed  not  to  complain  of  the  cruel  po- 
licy by  which  the  heir  to  the  Crown,  the  lawful  King  of 
England,  was  kept  in  confinement,  and  deprived  of  the 
high  privileges  to  which  his  birth  entitled  him.  In  the 

*  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  viii.  p.  605.     Carte,  p.  667 
Walsingham,  p.  410.    Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p/520. 

\™°narl'  -?U "'•  PV584'  Ott«b°™ne, P- 248.  Walsingham, 
p.  413.  This  writer  ascribes  the  rumour  of  Richard  being  still  alive 
to  the  Countess  of  Oxford,  mothw  of  De  Vere,  Duke  of  Ireland. 
Fant  per  te  tuotque  famihures  diwlgari  Regem  R.chardum  vivere. 
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beginning  of  1405,  the  widow  of  the  Lord  Desperiser,  Annals  of 
who  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  popular  rage  at  Bristol, 
undertook  to  procure  liberty  for  the  two  Princes,  by  ob- 
taining false  keys  to  the  division  of  the  Palace  in  which 
they  were  immured.  The  youthful  fugitives,  who  had 
turned  their  faces  towards  the  borders  of  Wales,  were 
soon  retaken  and  consigned  to  their  wonted  apartments; 
upon  which  the  Lady,  either  to  palliate  her  own  guilt, 
or  to  alarm  the  mind  of  the  jealous  Monarch,  accused 
her  brother,  the  notorious  Earl  of  Rutland,  of  having 
instigated  the  attempt,  in  which  she  had  only  acted  as 
an  instrument.  His  character  gave  probability  to  the 
imputation,  which  his  Royal  master  was  more  in  haste 
to  punish  than  to  prove ;  and,  accordingly,  Rutland, 
now  Duke  of  York,  was  stripped  of  his  estates  and 
thrown  into  prison.* 

The  most  remarkable  episode  in  the  History  of  the 
IVth  Henry  is  the  War,  to  which  allusion  has  been 
already  made,  with  the  Welsh  Chieftain  Owen  Glen- 
dower.  That  celebrated  partisan  had  shown  a  great 
attachment  to  Richard,  and  was  therefore  exposed  to 
the  frown  of  the  new  Government,  who  encouraged 
Lord  Grey  of  Ruthyn,  a  relation  of  the  King,  to  make 
an  attack  on  his  estates.  The  insult  and  injustice  thereby 
inflicted,  being  deeply  felt,  were  speedily  repelled  by  the 
sword  :  and  the  spirit  of  hostility  spread  so  fast  along 
the  Marches  that  the  quarrel,  though  originating  with 
two  individuals,  soon  became  national,  and  involved  the 
interests  of  the  whole  Principality.  Sir  Edmund  Mor- 
timer, whose  lands  were  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the 
mountaineers,  took  the  field,  was  defeated,  and,  as  has 
been  stated  above,  fell  into  captivity  ;  an  occasion  which 
Henry  seized  for  showing  his  enmity  to  the  name  of  that 
unfortunate  Knight  by  opposing  the  intentions  of  his 
friends  when  they  asked  leave  to  accomplish  his  ransom. 

The  war  thus  begun  was  protracted  through  several  A>  D< 
campaigns.  The  King  enraged  at  the  losses  sustained  1404. 
by  his  adherents,  assumed  the  command  in  person ;  but 
notwithstanding  the  skill  and  valour  which  always  ac- 
companied his  standard  he  could  make  no  lasting 
impression  on  Glendower,  who  availed  himself  of  all 
the  advantages  supplied  by  the  strength  of  his  native 
hills  and  the  fiery  courage  of  his  people.  Thrice  was 
Henry  repulsed  or  baffled  at  the  head  of  fine  armies, 
who  found  themselves  unable  to  subdue  the  storms  and 
to  withstand  the  privations  incident  to  a  mountainous 
Province.  The  winds  and  waters  proved  powerful  auxi- 
liaries to  Owen,  who  was  thought  to  have  entered  into 
a  league  with  the  invisible  Powers  of  the  air, ;  an  opi- 
nion which,  as  it  was  beneficial  to  his  cause,  he  took  no 
pains  to  remove  even  from  the  minds  of  his  own  follow- 
ers. H  is  continued  success  at  length  encouraged  in  him 
the  desire  of  restoring  independence  to  Wales,  and  of 
securing  to  himself  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole  dis- 
trict. The  King  of  France,  who  could  not  be  supposed 
averse  to  any  project  likely  to  distract  the  affairs  of 
England,  received  his  Ambassadors  as  those  of  a  legi-  Aided  by 
timate  Ruler;  and,  entering  into  a  Treaty  with  him,  France, 
engaged  to  send  whatever  assistance  in  troops  the 
exigencies  of  his  Government  might  require.  Twelve 

*  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  386.  Walsingham,  p.  4 1 3.  There  is  a  mistake 
committed  by  several  authors  with  regard  to  the  young  Earl  of  Marche, 
who  is  sometimes  confounded  with  his  uncle  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer. 
Hume  represents  the  Prince  as  being  made  prisoner  by  Glendower, 
and  that  it  was  his  ransom  to  which  Henry  would  not  consent. 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh  also  is  far  from  being  distinct.  He  makes  Phi 
lippa  of  Clarence  marry  both  Roger  Mortimer  and  Edmuno 
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thousand  men,  it  is  said,  were  despatched  by  Charles  to 
aid  his  flew  ally,  who  had  now  to  encounter  in  the  field 
the  warlike  genius  of  the  renowned  Prince,  who   after- 
wards acquired  so  distinguished  a  reputation  under  the 
title   of  Henry  V.     No  action,  indeed,   is  recorded  in 
which  there  was  an  opportunity  for  any  signal  display 
of  military  talent ;  but  the  activity  and  perseverance  of 
the  young  commander  derived  its  full  advantage  from 
every  turn  of  success,  and  prevented  Glendower  in  all 
his   attempts  to  repair  his  losses   or    to  augment    his 
resources.     Four  years,  too,   of  unremitting  hostilities 
were  found  to  have  exhausted  the  hopes  as  well  as  the 
means  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  subordinate  leaders, 
who  were  gradually  compelled  to  relinquish  the  dream 
of  being  able  to  support  an  independent  throne  against 
a  power  which,  in  the  end,  must  prove  overwhelming. 
To  divert  the  current  of  war  from  his  own  Borders,  the 
Welsh  Chief  directed  an  invasion  of  Shropshire,  a  part 
of  which  County  was  plundered  before  an  adequate  force 
could  be  collected  to  check  the  unexpected  inroad ;  but 
the  issue  was  not  favourable  to  his  views,   though   it 
might  delay  for  a  short  time  the  extinction  of  his  brief 
Monarchy.     A  Battle  ensued,  which  terminated  in  the 
total  rout  of  the  invaders,   many  of  whom  were  cut  in 
pieces  by  the  incensed  militia,  while  such  of  their  offi- 
cers as  were  taken  in  the  flight  suffered   the  death  of 
traitors.     Owen  himself  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of 
hiding  among  the   fastnesses  of  his  mountains,   grati- 
fying his  revenge  by  occasionally  attacking  the  outposts 
and  convoys  of  the  English,  but  without,  again  emerging 
from  the   obscurity  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  finish 
his  career.* 

About  this  period,  an  incident  occurred  which  put  to 
the  test  the  generosity  of  Henry,  a  virtue  in  which  he 
did  not  excel.  The  King  of  Scotland,  whose  eldest 
son  had  perished  in  prison  under  the  harsh  treatment 
of  an  uncle,  the  Duke  of  Albany,  sent  his  only  sur- 
viving boy,  not  more  than  nine  years  of  age,  to 
France,  where  it  was  meant  that  he  should  receive  a 
suitable  education,  at  a  distance  from  the  perils  which 
had  overtaken  his  elder  brother.  But  the  ship  in  which 
the  young  Prince  embarked  was  taken  by  one  of  the 
English  cruisers  ;  and  though  at  that  moment  a  Truce 
subsisted  between  the  two  Countries,  the  solicitations  of 
Robert  for  the  release  of  his  child  were  resolutely  refused. 
The  object  of  this  detention,  apparently  so  unworthy  of 
a  great  Sovereign,  appeared  when  Albany,  as  Regent, 
assumed  the  government,  on  the  demise  of  his  afflicted 
relative.  The  boy  James  was  kept  as  a  pledge  for  the 
subserviency  of  the  Duke,  who,  it  was  presumed,  would 
not  give  offence  to  the  Ruler  of  England  so  long  as  the 
latter  could,  at  his  pleasure,  remove  him  from  the 
Throne,  by  setting  at  liberty  the  rightful  heir.  It  has  been 
imagined,  too,  by  those  who  have  believed  that  Richard 
II.  was  still  alive  and  in  the  custody  of  the  Scottish 
Court,  that  a  com  promise  was  established  between  Henry 
and  the  Northern  Regent,  in  virtue  of  which  each  was 
bound  to  retain  the  Royal  captive,  whom  accident  had 
thrown  into  his  power.  Whatever  truth  may  be  in  these 
insinuations,  it  is  due  to  the  memory  of  the  English 
King  to  mention,  that  he  conferred  upon  the  son  of 
Robert  III.  an  excellent  education  ;  which  would,  no 
doubt,  have  qualified  him  to  soften  the  barbarous  man- 
ners of  his  native  Country,  had  it  not  at  the  same  time 

*  Rymer,  vol.  viii.p.  711.  Walsingham,p.405.407.  This  author 
remarks  that  the  wind,  rain,  and  hail  were  arte  Diabolicu  concilatas. 


inspired  him  with  too  much  contempt  for  the  rude  AnnaUof 
Barons,  without  whose  aid  he  could  not  possibly  govern  England, 
the  still  more  uncultivated  people.  His  premature  at- 
tempts at  reform  were  the  principal  cause  of  his  melan- 
choly fate. 

The  uncertain  tenure  by  which  the  successor  of 
Richard  held  power  at  home,  during  the  early  part  of 
his  reign  prevented  him  from  engaging  in  foreign  expe- 
ditions. He  even  allowed  himself  to  be  challenged  by 
two  subjects  of  the  French  Monarchy,  Walleran  de  St. 
P61  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ;  the  one  of  whom  defied 
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him  to  single  combat,  while  the  other  proposed  to"fTglit  I°^1£ourse 
with  a  hundred  Knights  on  each  side  on  the  borders  of 
Guienne.  In  both  cases  he  stood  on  his  dignity  as  a 
Sovereign,  and  chid  the  presumption  of  his  antagonists. 
At  a  later  period,  when  his  domestic  enemies  had  ceased 
to  menace  his  Throne,  Henry  extended  his  care  to  his 
Continental  Provinces,  and  endeavoured  to  secure  their 
integrity  by  fomenting  divisions  between  the  rival  Fa- 
milies of  Burgundy  and  Orleans.  To  the  former  he 
sent  a  small  Body  of  trcops  to  support  him  against  the 
opposite  party  ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  despatched  a  larger 
force  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  other  House,  which 
had  offered  more  advantageous  terms.  But  this  insidi- 
ous policy  did  not  enable  him  to  accomplish  the  object 
which  he  had  in  view;  for  the  Leaders  of  the  hostile 
factions,  discovering  at  once  his  weakness  and  insince- 
rity, united  their  arms  and  deprived  the  English  of  the 
most  valuable  of  their  possessions.* 

The  reign  of  Henry  did  not  pass  without  witnessing  Progress  of 
the  progress  of  popular  rights,  as  manifested  by  the  tne  Hou8e 
spirit  which  from  time  to  time  prevailed  in  the  House  ^ 
of  Commons.  The  circumstances  under  which  he  as- 
cended the  Throne  compelled  him  to  rely  upon  the 
support  of  the  people,  who  showed  a  greater  inclination 
to  further  the  cause  of  Liberty  than  to  inquire  into  the  ab- 
stract grounds  of  his  title.  In  a  particular  manner  they 
directed  their  vigilance  to  the  remedy  of  an  abuse  in 
elections,  which  had  crept  in  at  an  earlier  period,  and 
was  continued  by  successive  Sovereigns.  To  secure  the 
return  of  Members  favourable  to  the  Royal  views,  the 
influence  of  the  Crown  was  applied  in  a  way  which  in- 
flicted an  insult  while  it  undermined  an  essential  privi- 
lege ;  and  among  the  charges  brought  against  the 
unfortunate  Richard,  he  was  accused  of  adopting  un- 
warrantable methods  for  procuring  to  his  partisans 
seats  in  the  Lower  House.  Laws  were  enacted  to  pre- 
vent or  to  punish  this  violation  of  the  franchise  ;  and,  on 
one  occasion,  the  Sheriff  of  Rutland  was  committed  to 
prison  for  making  a  false  return. t 

The  Commons,  becoming  daily  more  sensible  of  their 
own  importance,  began  to  exercise  powers  which,  though 
conceded  by  the  principles  of  the  Constitution,  had  been 
very  rarely  assumed  in  the  actual  administration  of 
affairs.  In  order  to  keep  the  fountain  of  equity  pure, 
they  insisted  that  a  Law  should  be  passed,  depriving 
Judges  of  the  apology,  too  frequently  employed  by  them 
when  detected  in  unrighteous  decisions,  that  they  had 
received  instructions  from  the  King  which  they  were 
commanded  at  their  peril  to  disobey.  They  likewise 
adhered  to  the  practice,  introduced  during  former  reigns, 

*  Walsingham,  p.  408.     Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  715. 

|  «  For  that  the  Sheriff  ot  Rutland  had  returned  one  William 
Ondely  for  Knight  of  the  same  Shire.,  and  not  Thomas  de  Thorpe 
who  was  chosen,  he  was  commanded  to  amend  the  same  return  by 
returning  Thomas  de  Thorpe,  and  further  was  committed  to  the  Fleet, 
and  to  fine,  and  to  ransom  at  the  King's  pleasure."  Cotton,  p.  42'J. 
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History.  of  noj  granting  to  the  Sovereign  any  supply  until  their 
Petitions  or  Bills,  presented  in  Parliament,  should  have 
been  carefully  examined  and  formally  answered.  They 
interposed  their  authority,  too,  for  the  regulation  of  the 
Royal  Household,  desiring  the  King  to  dismiss  from  his 
service  certain  individuals  at  whom  they  had  taken  um- 
brage. Cotton  enumerates  thirty-one  Articles  for  the 
better  conducting  of  the  Government  and  the  domestic 
concerns  of  the  King;  all  of  which  the  Members  of 
Council,  the  Judges,  and  the  Officers  of  the  Palace  were 
compelled  by  oath  to  regard  as  obligatory.  "The 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  for  himself  and  others,  re- 
fused to  swear,  but  offered  to  do  what  they  might ;  the 
King  thereupon  charged  the  same  Archbishop  and 
others  of  the  Council,  on  their  allegiance  to  take  the 
oath,  who  took  the  same  accordingly."  They  imitated, 
moreover,  the  example  of  former  Parliaments,  by  ap- 
pointing Treasurers  to  manage  and  account  for  the  sums 
which  they  voted  for  the  business  of  the  State  ;  and,  in 
short,  they  not  only  entertained  that  Constitutional  jea- 
lousy of  the  Monarch,  which  was  identified  with  the  love 
of  Freedom,  but  in  their  intercourse  with  the  two  higher 
Estates  of  the  Realm  they  used  such  liberties  of  speech 
as  could  not  fail  to  prove  offensive.  ''Thou  mayest  ob- 
serve," says  the  author  just  quoted,  "that  the  Commons' 
young  Speaker  in  this  Parliament  took  more  upon  him, 
spake  more  boldly  and  fervently  unto  the  King  and  Lords 
than  any  Speaker  did  before  him  ;  which  beginning  to 
grow  into  fashion,  thereupon  the  King  and  Lords,  in 
the  Parliament  13  Henry  IV.,  put  a  check  upon  it  as  a 
novelty  inconsistent  with  the  King's  Prerogative,  as  thou 
mayest  there  perceive ;  which  made  the  Speakers  after- 
wards more  modest,  and  not  to  speak  any  thing  that 
was  displeasing  to  the  King,  and  if  they  casually  did,  to 
pray  it  might  be  imputed  only  to  their  ignorance,  not 
unto  the  Commons."* 

Diminution  It  is  manifest  that,  towards  the  close  of  his  days,  the 
Parliamentary  King,  as  he  has  sometimes  been  denomi- 
nated, regretted  the  concessions  which  he  had  found  it 
expedient  to  make  while  his  fortunes  were  still  uncon- 
firmed. We  have  just  mentioned  the  Articles  sanctioned 
by  him  in  the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  and  it  will  be 
found  that  they  implied  a  surrender  of  several  points 
hitherto  deemed  essential  to  the  Prerogative  of  English 
Monarchs.  He  was  required  to  name  sixteen  Counsel- 
lors, by  whose  advice  he  was  to  be  solely  guided,  not 
having  the  power  to  dismiss  any  of  them  without  a 
formal  conviction  of  misdemeanour.  The  Chancellor 
and  Privy  Seal  were  not  to  pass  any  Grants  or  other 
matters  contrary  to  Law.  It  was  agreed  that  any  per- 
son about  the  Court  who  might  stir  up  the  mind  of  the 
King  or  Queen  against  their  subjects,  and  be  duly  con- 
victed thereof,  should  lose  his  office  and  be  fined.  The 
King's  ordinary  revenue  was  to  be  wholly  appropriated 
to  his  Household  and  to  the  payment  of  his  debts ;  no 
grant  of  wardship,  nor  other  advantage  arising  from  that 
source,  was  to  be  conferred  upon  subjects ;  nor  was  any 
forfeiture  to  be  pardoned.  The  King  "  considering  the 
wise  government  of  other  Christian  Princes,  and  con- 
forming himself  thereto,"  became  bound  to  assign  two 
days  in  Vhe  week  for  receiving  petitions  ;  "  it  being  an 
honourable  and  necessary  thing  that  his  lieges  who  de- 
sire to  petition  should  be  heard."  No  Judicial  Officer, 
nor  any  in  the  Revenue  or  Household,  was  to  enjoy  his 
place  for  life  or  any  fixed  term  of  years.  No  person  was 

*  Abridgement  of  Record*,  vol.  ii.  p.  462. 
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to  be  presented  to  the  King  "by  any  of  his  Household  at 
times  when  the  Council  was  not  sitting.  It  was  pro- 
vided that  the  Council  should  not  determine  any  thing 
which  was  cognizable  at  Common  Law,  unless  for  a 
reasonable  cause,  and  with  consent  of  the  Judges.  The 
Statutes  regulating  purveyance  were  affirmed ;  abuses 
of  various  kinds  in  the  Council,  as  well  as  in  the  Courts 
of  Justice,  were  enumerated  and  forbidden  ;  and,  as  has 
been  already  noticed,  the  election  of  Members  for  the 
Lower  House  was  put  under  proper  regulations.  These 
provisions  have  been  pronounced  to  be  of  themselves  a 
noble  fabric  of  Constitutional  Liberty,  and  hardly  inferior 
to  the  famous  Petition  of  Right  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.* 

In  the  sixth  year  of  Henry,  a  Parliament  assembled,  The  Parlia- 
which  has  been  distinguished  by  the  epithet  of  the  rnent 
"  Unlearned,"  chiefly  because  Lawyers  of  both  Faculties 
were  rigorously  excluded.  The  Members,  however, 
were  not  deficient  either  in  zeal  or  in  patriotism  ;  pro- 
ceeding at  once  to  a  resumption  of  Grants  made  by  the 
Crown,  and  prohibiting  in  future  all  alienation  of  the 
Royal  patrimony  without  the  consent  of  the  Commons. 
Their  motives  in  taking  such  steps  they  declared  to  be 
no  other  than  a  desire  to  ease  the  people  of  taxes,  and 
to  enable  the  King  to  live  upon  his  own.  It  was,  indeed, 
a  favourite  object  at  this  period  to  confine  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  Sovereign  to  his  hereditary  or  private  reve- 
nue ;  and  Parliaments,  accordingly,  were  very  lavish  in 
their  exhortations  on  this  rather  invidious  topic.  On 
one  occasion  Henry  commissioned  the  Archbishop  to 
acknowledge  in  his  name,  that  "  some  things  had  been 
done  amiss  in  his  Court  and  Household,"  and  to  beseech 
the  Lords  that  they  would  put  the  latter  in  order ;  but 
when  the  other  House  pressed  him  to  a  still  more  rigid 
economy,  he  replied  that  he  would  do  so  soon  as  it 
should  be  in  his  power,  t 

This  celebrated  Convention,  known  to  posterity  prin-  attacks  the 
cipallyforthe  negative  quality  already  mentioned,  seems  Church, 
to  have  waged  war  with  all  the  learned  Orders.  Its 
Members  suggested  to  the  King,  that  he  should  seize 
all  the  temporalitres  of  the  Church,  and  convert  them 
into  a  permanent  fund  to  meet  the  ordinary  wants  of 
the  State  ;  maintaining  that  the  Clergy  possessed  a  third 
of  all  the  lands  in  England,  and  that,  while  they  con- 
tributed nothing  to  the  public  burdens,  the  undue 
amount  of  riches  which  they  possessed  tended  only  to 
withdraw  their  attention  from  the  proper  discharge  of 
their,  ministerial  duties.  In  reply  to  these  observations, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  rema/ked  that  the  Clergy 
contributed  as  much  to  the  service  of  the  Monarch  as 
the  Laity  did  ;  giving  their  tenths  more  frequently  than 
the  others  gave  their  fifteenths ;  and,  besides,  sending 
out,  in  all  cases  of  war  and  hazard,  a  greater  number  of 
men  than  was  supplied  by  the  holders  of  lay  estates. 
He  added,  that  those  of  the  Priesthood  who  remained 
at  home,  offered  up  day  and  night  M  asses  and  prayers 
for  his  Majesty  and  for  all  who  were  in  his  service. 
Here  the  Speaker  of  the  Commons  indicated,  by  his 
looks  and  words,  that  he  held  the  supplications  of  the 
Church  at  a  very  low  rate.J  The  popular  party,  how- 

*  Cotton,  p.  429.     Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  301. 

f  Walsingham,  p.  413.  This  writer  calls  it  the  Pariiamcntum 
Indociorum,  consisting  of  men  quo*  conttaret  ignorare  cvjutque  jurit 
methodum.  He  does  not  conceal  that  they  were  very  severe  on  the 
Clergy :  Aon  aliud  invenire  potuere  remedium  quam  confitcandi 
Chritti  per  Mum  reynum  patrimomum. 

J  \Valsingham,  p.  414.  Clerum  semper  tantum  reyi  contulitte 
quam  Laid,  dum  decima*  ipti  frequentiu*  darent  regi  quam  ipn 
quin/at  decima*.  Hume  does  not  advert  to  this  clause. 
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ever,  failed  in  their  object,  as  neither  the  King  nor 
the  Peers  would  give  consent  to  the  meditated  attack 
on  the  Spiritual  revenue.  But  though  repulsed  they 
were  not  discouraged.  Allowing  two  or  three  years  to 
elapse  they  returned  to  the  charge,  being  now  supplied 
with  a  calculation  of  the  whole  income  belonging  to  the 
Church,  which,  they  asserted,  amounted  to  nearly  five 
hundred  thousand  marks  and  eighteen  thousand  ploughs 
of  land.  They  proposed  that  this  immense  rental  should 
be  applied  to  the  maintenance  of  a  certain  number  of 
new  Earls,  Knights,  and  Squires,  and  also  of  a  hundred 
Hospitals ;  assuring  the  King  that  there  would  still  be 
an  annual  surplus  of  twenty  thousand  pounds  which  he 
might  appropriate  to  his  own  use.  But  Henry,  who 
now  looked  to  the  stability  of  the  Government,  did  not 
allow  himself  to  be  bribed  into  a  measure  so  injurious 
to  the  community,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  directly 
subversive  of  all  the  maxims  on  which  property  was 
either  held  or  transmitted.  The  Church,  he  knew,  was 
the  weakest  of  all  Corporations,  so  far  as  the  perpetuity  of 
its  inheritance  is  considered,  and  therefore  was  the  most 
likely  to  be  attacked  by  the  reckless  demagogue  or  the 
designing  politician.  For  that  reason  he  threw  over  it 
the  shield  of  Royal  power,  now  greatly  augmented  and 
confirmed;  addressing  to  the  Commons  some  very  severe 
remarks  on  the  intemperance  and  selfishness  of  their 
views,  and  expressing  his  determination  to  maintain  at 
once  his  own  Prerogative,  and  the  essential  principles  of 
the  Constitution  on  which  it  rested.* 

These  assaults  on  the  Church  are  mentioned  by  only 
one  Historian,  and  doubts  have  therefore  been  enter- 
tained as  to  the  correctness  of  the  facts  which  he  has  re- 
corded. But  Walsingham  being  a  contemporary  and  a 
Clergyman  enjoyed  the  best  means  of  information,  and 
was  not  likely  to  give  credit  to  unfounded  rumours 
against  the  Body  to  which  he  belonged,  hitherto  re- 
garded with  so  much  reverence  and  forbearance ;  it 
being  contrary  to  the  interests  of  his  Order  to  preserve 
the  memory  of  such  transactions,  much  more  to  forge 
precedents  which  posterity  might  be  too  ready  to  imitate. 
It  han  therefore  been  imagined  that  the  silence  of  the 
Records  on  this  subject  can  be  accounted  for  only  by 
supposing  the  authority  of  some  Churchmen  to  have 
been  so  great  as  to  have  procured  a  razure  of  those 
circumstances  which  the  indiscretion  of  one  of  their 
number  has  fortunately  preserved  to  us.f 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  trace  a  connection  between 
the  occurrence  now  stated  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Lol- 
lards* Treading  in  the  steps  of  Wiclyf,  they  condemned 
all  regular  provision  for  the  Clergy,  and  lamented  the 
increase  of  wealth  as  one  of  the  main  sources  of  pro- 
fessional corruption.  The  King  was  supposed  to  have 
inherited  the  partiality  manifested  by  his  father,  the 
Duke  of  Lancaster,  in  favour  of  the  new  opinions;  but 
his  interests  as  a  Sovereign  now  indicated  to  him  a 
different  line  of  policy,  and  he  even  lent  a  ready  ear  to 
those  who  were  willing  to  identify  Heresy  with  a  crime 
against  the  State.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
accordingly,  he  made  known  his  resolution  to  protect 
the  Church  against  the  designs  of  the  preachers.  He 
encouraged  the  Priesthood  to  take  measures  for  the  sup- 
pression of  dangerous  errors,  and  promised  them  what- 

*  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  627. 

f  Hume,  vol.  iii.  p.  80.  Dr.  Lingard  observes,  that  no  vestige 
of  the  transaction  is  to  be  found  on  the  Rolls,  no  notice  is  taken  of 
it  in  the  Acts  of  Convocation,  which  was  then  sitting.  Yet  some- 
thing extraordinary  had  passed.  Vol.  iv.  p.  450. 
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ever  aid  they  might  require  in   the  pursuit  of  so  im-    Annals  of 
portant  an  object.     Warmed  by  this  approbation  com-    I;nglt*nti 
municated  to  the  Convocation  by  the  Royal  Commis-  ^ 
sioners,  the  Earls  of  Northumberland  and  Erpingham, 
the  Prelates  applied  to  Parliament  for  the  enactment  of 
such  a  Statute  as  might  defend  the  Ecclesiastical  Estate 
against  the  designs  of  its  enemies.     Their  wish  was  soon 
gratified  by  obtaining  from  the  Legislature  the  first  law 
passed  in  England  for  the  punishment  of  Heresy  ;  and 
no   long  period   intervened  before  it  was  put  in  force 
on  the  person  of  Santre*,   Rector  or  Chaplain  of  St. 
Osith  in  London,  who  atoned  for  his  speculative  delin- 
quencies by  being  burned  alive.* 

The  reign  of  Henry  was  now  fast  drawing  to  a  close. 
The  anxieties  and  toils  of  early  life,  and  perhaps  a 
constitutional  susceptibility  to  certain  morbid  affections,  Sickness, 
brought  on  ill  health  while  he  was  yet  in  the  flower  of 
his  age.  He  is  said  to  have  been  subject  to  occasional 
fits  of  epilepsy,  during  one  of  which,  it  is  probable,  the 
circumstance  occurred  which  has  been  handed  down,  as 
characteristic  at  once  of  the  aspiring  views  of  a  young 
Prince,  and  the  melancholy  retrospect  of  a  dying  King 
whose  conscience  was  not  at  peace.  One  day  when  he 
lay  stretched  on  his  bed  apparently  dead,  the  Crown  was. 
removed  from  the  cushion  on  which  it  was  usually  placed 
and  was  conveyed  into  another  room.  Upon  return- 
ing to  his  senses,  the  King  asked  who  had  borne  it  away, 
and  upon  learning  that  it  was  done  by  the  Prince,  he 
summoned  him  into  his  presence.  After  a  gentle  re- 
monstrance, he  is  reported  to  have  said,  "  Alas,  fair  son, 
what  right  have  you  to  the  Crown,  when  you  know 
your  father  had  none  ?" — "  My  liege,"  replied  the  other, 
"  with  the  sword  you  won  it,  and  with  the  sword  I  will 
keep  it."  After  a  pause,  the  King  faintly  rejoined : 
"  Well,  do  as  you  think  best,  I  leave  the  issue  to  God, 
and  hope  he  will  have  mercy  on  my  soul."f 

The  hand  of  death  at  length  fell  upon  him  while 
engaged  in  his  devotions  in  the  Chapel  of  St.  Edward 
at  Westminster.  He  was  conveyed  iu  a  state  of  in-  death, 
sensibility  into  the  Abbot's  chamber,  where  he  shortly  and  charac- 
afterwards  expired,  on  the  13th  March,  in  the  forty-  *^oi  Henry 
sixth  year  of  his  age,  and  fourteenth  of  his  reign.  His 
character,  though  not  altogether  destitute  of  shining 
qualities,  does  not  rank  highly  among  English  Mo- 
narchs,  and  has  descended  to  modern  times  with  few 
associations  which  excite  attachment.  In  the  field 
he  exhibited  considerable  talents,  at  least  if  we  may 
be  allowed  to  estimate  them  by  the  success  which 
attended  his  warlike  operations ;  though  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  much  of  his  fame  in  this  respect  may 
have  been  owing  to  the  slender  abilities  of  those  to 
whom  he  was  opposed.  Except  at  Shrewsbury,  he 
never  encountered  any  formidable  antagonist  in  the 
open  plain;  his  campaigns  against  Glendower  being 
confined  to  skirmishes  on  the  sides  of  mountains  and 
the  brinks  of  lakes,  where  the  skill  of  the  General  was 
superseded  by  the  dexterity  of  the  private  soldier.  The 
wisdom  and  vigour,  however,  with  which  he  swayed  the 
sceptre,  atoned  in  some  measure  for  the  unjustifiable 
means  by  which  he  obtained  it ;  and  Henry  may,  per- 
haps, be  classed  among  those  Usurpers  who,  in  the 
pursuit  of  personal  greatness,  have  conferred  signal 
benefits  upon  the  People  whom  they  undertook  to  rule. 


A.  D. 
1413 


*  Rot.  Part.  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 

f  Wilk.  Conr.il.  vol.  iii.  p.  252.     This  story,  which  is  given  on 
the  authority  of  Monstrelet,  seems  not  entitled  to  much  credit 
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History.         Henry  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  who  bore 
— <^/~^s  ^jje  8ame  name,  and  who  had  already  given   proofs  of 
From       tjje  courage  and  martial  genius  which  afterwards  ren- 
A>  D        dered  him   so   celebrated  as  a  warrior.     By  his  first 
1399.      marriage  with  Mary  de  Bohun,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Hereford,  the  late  King  had  six  children,  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  Thomas,  Duke  of  Clarence,  John,  Duke  of  Bed- 
ford, and  Humphrey,  Duke  of  Gloucester,  together  with 
14 13       Blancne  who  was  united  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  and 
Accession  of  Philippa  who  became  Queen  of  Denmark. 
Henry  V.         The  early  youth  of  HENRY  V.  is  commonly  represented 
His  early      as  having  been  devoted  to  pleasure  and  even  disgraced 
character,     by  some  degree  of  practical  irregularity ;  and  though 
there  is  much  reason  to  doubt  the  extent  to  which  these 
licences  were  really  carried,  the  voice  of  History,  as- 
sisted by  the  captivating  delineations  of  the  Dramatic 
Muse,  continues  to  assert  that  the  gallant  Prince  gave 
way  to  extravagancies  of  every  kind  ;  and  that  riot,  de- 
bauchery, and  drunkenness  filled  up  the  vacancies  of  a 
mind  better  adapted  to  the  pursuits  of  ambition  and  the 
cares  of  Government.     It  has  been  remarked,  in  his  de- 
fence, that,  as  he  was  engaged  during  three  years  in 
quelling  the   insurrection   of  Glendower,   and  that  in 
the  latter  period  of  his  father's  reign  he  presided  in  the 
Council,  it  is  not  probable  he  could  have  led  the  dissi- 
pated life  with  which  his  memory  is  charged.* 
The  gene-         But  whatever  may  have  been  the  tenour  of  his  opening 
rosity  of  his  Jays,  there  is   no  doubt  that,   when  he  ascended   the 
proceedings  Tjirone,  he  manifested  the  virtues  and  magnanimity  of 
a  great  Sovereign.     The  first  beams  of  his  kindness 
were  directed  to  Mortimer,  the  young  Earl  of  Marche, 
whose  better  claim  to  the  Crown   had  alienated  from 
him  the  affections  of  the   former  Monarch.      Henry 
also  restored  to  its  fortune    and   honours    the    noble 
Family  of  Percy,  which  had   suffered  so  deeply  for  its 
attachment  to   Richard  II.  and  for  the   ill-judged  at- 
tempts which  it  had  made  to  overthrow  the  Lancastrian 
dynasty.      It  likewise  became   an  object  with   him  to 
vindicate  the  character  of  the  unfortunate  King  just 
named  ;  to  excite  commiseration  for  his  hard  fate ;  and 
to  extend  favour  to  all  those  who  had  continued  loyal 
and  dutiful   towards   him.     The  bias  of  the  late  reign 
towards  certain  individuals,  more  distinguished  as  par- 
tisans, than  as  lovers  of  their  Country,  was  no  longer 
observed ;  the  path  to  rank  and  emolument  was  opened 
alike  to  all,  without  respect  to  party  interests ;  and  as 
the  violence  which   had  attended  the  rise  of  his  House 
was  generally  forgotten  by  the  Nation,   Henry  in  return 
resolved  to  forget  that  any  of  his  subjects  had   ever 
opposed  the  Government  of  his  father.f 

Heturnsbis  The  quiet  which  prevailed  at  home,  disturbed  only  by 
slight  dissension  in  Theological  opinions,  enabled  the 
new  Sovereign  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  affairs  of 
France.  The  imbecility  of  Charles  VI.  had  occasioned 
in  that  Country  the  most  miserable  distractions,  which 
were  not  a  little  increased  by  the  ambition  of  certain 
Nobles,  who,  either  from  proximity  of  blood  or  the  ex- 
tent of  their  possessions,  thought  themselves  entitled  to 
assume  the  direction  of  public  measures.  The  compe- 
tition for  power  between  the  adherents  of  Orleans  and 
Burgundy  was  decided  by  treachery  and  murder;  both 


*  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  303. 

f  Holingshed,  p.  545.  Hall,  fol.  34.  Henry,  who  had  been 
educated  at  the  Court  of  Richard  II.,  brought  his  body  from 
Langley  to  the  Royal  sepulchre  at  Westminster,  where  he  built  a 
monument  over  his  remains. 


France. 


sides  entered  into  secret  negotiations  with  Henry,  who   Annals  ni 
determined  not  to  lose  so  good  an  opportunity  of  re- 
demanding  for  the  English  the  advantages  secured  to 
them  by  the  Treaty  of  Bretigny ;  and,  accordingly,   in 
April  1415,  he  announced  to  his  great  Council  at  West- 
minster, his  firm  resolution  of  making  a  "voyage  in  his 
own  proper  person,  by  the  grace  of  God,  to  recover  his 
inheritance."      The   victory   of  Azincourt   proved    the 
triumph  of  his  policy  as  well  as  of  his  arms ;  and  the  Treaty  of 
Treaty  concluded   at  Troyes,   five  years  later,  placed  Troyes. 
him  as  undisputed  ruler  on  the  Throne  of  France. 

It  is  no  part  of  our  undertaking,  in  this  Chapter,  to  Advantages 
repeat  the  account  before  given  of  the  invasions  and  acoiuired> 
exploits  of  the  English  Prince,  during  the  prosecution 
of  his  designs  upon  the  Kingdom  of  Charles  VI. ; 
and  it  is  only  to  illustrate  the  effects  of  his  conquests  in 
that  Country  on  the  relations  subsisting  between  it  and 
his  native  dominions,  that  we  recapitulate  the  Conditions 
of  the  Treaty  just  mentioned.  It  was  provided  that 
Henry  should  espouse  the  Princess  Catherine ;  that 
Charles,  so  long  as  he  lived  should,  enjoy  the  title  and 
dignity  of  King ;  that  the  English  Monarch  should  be 
declared  his  heir,  und  be  in  the  mean  time  invested  with 
the  administration  of  the  Government;  that  France 
and  England  should  for  ever  be  united  under  one  Sove- 
reign in  the  line  of  the  marriage  then  contracted,  but 
that  each  Nation  should  retain  its  own  customs  and  pri- 
vileges ;  that  ali  the  Princes  and  Peers  of  France  with 
their  vassals  should  bind  themselves  by  oath  to  support 
the  future  succession  of  Henry,  and  to  obey  him  at  pre- 
sent as  Regent;  and,  finally,  that  the  combined  armies 
of  England  and  Burgundy  should  be  employed  to  de- 
feat the  pretensions  of  the  Dauphin,  though  he  was 
the  acknowledged  son  of  Charles.* 

A  contract,  formed  at  the  point  of  the  sword  and  Terms  im- 
with  a  Sovereign  whose  mind  had  long  been  a  prey  to  practicable, 
insanity,  could  not  have  been  held  binding  beyond  the 
first  moment  at  which  the  power  of  breaking  it  returned. 
Besides,  the  union  of  two  such  Kingdoms,  under  one 
sceptre,  would  soon  have  proved  equally  disadvan- 
tageous to  each  ;  as  the  one  or  the  other  must  have  been 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  a  Province,  and  governed 
by  a  deputy.  Nor  could  Henry  have  secured  a  firm 
basis  for  his  power  until  he  had  crushed  some  of  the 
best  Families  in  France,  whose  lineage  he  could  not  be 
ignorant  was  higher  than  his  own ;  more  especially 
those  of  Orleans,  Alenc.cn,  Bretagne,  and  Bourbon,  all 
of  whom  stood  nearer  to  the  Crown  than  the  descendants 
of  John  of  Gaunt.  The  pretensions  of  Edward  III.,  it 
is  well  known,  were  exposed  to  insuperable  objections ; 
but  even  his  rights,  such  as  they  were,  did  not  descend 
to  the  husband  of  Catherine,  who  was  compelled  to  ac- 
knowledge a  stronger  claim  in  the  person  of  Edmund 
Mortimer,  the  Earl  of  Marche. 

But  perhaps  the  motives  which  carried  Henry  V.  Motive* 
into  the  field  were  less  connected  with  the  love  of 
foreign  dominion  than  with  the  desire  of  domestic  tran- 
quillity. His  father,  on  his  death-bed,  enjoined  him 
not  to  allow  his  People  to  remain  too  long  at  Peace, 
which,  he  remarked,  was  ever  apt  to  breed  commotions 
in  England.  On  the  contrary,  he  recommended  that 
they  should  be  employed  in  frequent  expeditions  beyond 
sea;  in  which  the  Prince  might  acquire  honour,  and  the 
Nobility,  by  sharing  his  dangers,  might  attach  them- 
selves to  his  person,  and,  above  all,  the  restless  spirits 

Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  895. 
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of  Cam- 
bridge. 


Histtry      by  finding  suitable  occupation,  might  be  less  disposed  to 
disturb  his  Government.* 

Such  counsel  accorded  loo  well  with  the  natural 
bent  of  the  young  King's  temper  to  incur  any  hazard  of 
neglect.-  Before,  however,  he  drew  the  sword,  he  tried 
the  effect  of  negotiation;  offering,  it  is  true,  as  the 
basis  of  a  lasting  Peace,  such  terms  as  he  had  reason  to 
p  If  believe  would  be  instantly  rejected.  He  not  only  de- 

France.  °  nianded  the  daughter  of  the  French  King  in  marriage 
with  two  millions  of  crowns  as  her  portion,  but  he  also 
required,  in  addition,  six  hundred  thousand  of  the  same 
pieces  as  the  arrears  of  King  John's  ransom,  together 
with  the  full  Sovereignty  of  Normandy,  and  of  all  the 
other  Provinces  which  had  at  any  former  period  been 
possessed  by  the  English.  The  proposals  returned  by 
the  Court  of  Charles  made  known  the  feeling  of  weak- 
ness and  insecurity  which  at  that  epoch  pervaded  their 
councils,  without  inducing  Henry  to  desist  for  a  single 
moment  from  his  preparations.f 

It  was  while  the  King  was  employed  in  collecting  an 
armament  for  his  meditated  descent  into  France,  that 
Conspiracy  tidings  reached  his  ears  of  the  only  Conspiracy  which 
of  the  Earl  disturbed  his  reign.  As  it  was  immediately  quashed, 
without  having  extended  beyond  the  original  promoters,  it 
is  now  very  difficult  to  assign  the  motives  or  to  discover 
the  object.  It  is  usually  traced  to  the  Earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, second  son  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who, 
having  married  Anne,  sister  to  the  young  Mortimer, 
necessarily  felt  his  interest  in  the  Family  of  Marche 
much  augmented  ;  accordingly,  he  forthwith  consulted 
Lord  Scrope  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  about  the  pro- 
priety of  recovering  the  Crown  for  the  legitimate  heir  of 
the  Monarchy.  The  scheme  proposed  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  end,  involved  the  assent  and  co-opera- 
tion of  others  who  probably  had  not  been  informed  of 
their  intentions;  especially  the  Percys  of  Northumber- 
land and  some  Scottish  Barons,  who  were  expected  to 
join  in  proclaiming  the  Earl  of  Marche,  as  King  of  Eng- 
Suppresfsed.  land,  in  case  Richard  II.  were  really  dead.  Cambridge, 
Scrope,  and  Grey  were  condemned  and  punished  as 
traitors,  with  much  less  regard  to  the  forms  of  justice 
than  was  due  to  so  important  an  occasion.! 

We  have  already  alluded  to  the  Theological  dissen- 
sions which  disturbed  for  a  time  the  Government  of 
Henry  V.  The  Lollards,  whose  views  were  not  entirely 
confined  to  Reformation  in  the  Church,  professed 
notions  on  other  matters  so  little  in  harmony  with  the 
established  principles  of  the  period,  that  all  who  enjoyed 
power  or  wealth  began  to  perceive  the  danger  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  The  doctrines  of  Wiclyf,  not 
always  well  considered  or  matured  even  when  taught  by 
himself,  had  been  exaggerated  by  party  zeal  and  dis- 
torted by  opposition,  and  were  now  fast  assuming  such 
a  form  as  would  have  rendered  their  application  quite 
incompatible  with  the  existence  of  regular  authority, 
whether  Civil  or  Ecclesiastical.  Their  levelling  tenets 

*  Hall,  fol.  35,  36. 

f  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  208.  Hume  very  justly  calls  in  question 
the  popular  story  of  the  box  of  tennis  balls  said  to  have  been  sent 
to  Hen.y  by  the  Dauphin.  The  offers  actually  made  show  the 
true  opinion  entertained  of  his  character. 

I  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  303.  Hot  Parl.  vol.  iv.  p.  64.  Walsing- 
ham,  p.  435.  This  Chronicler  is  very  severe  on  Lord  Scrope,  whom 
he  describes  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing. 

EMdieit  simulare Jldem  vuftusque  minaces 
Protegere,  tt  blando  fraudem  prcetexere  risu  : 
Plenus  scevitiee,  lucrique  cupidine  fervent ; 
Doctus  el  vnammes  odio  turbare  sodales, 
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had  excited  the  anger  or  atarm  of  the  King,  during  the    Annals  of 

lifetime  of  his  father,  and  he  had  joined  with  those  who    England 

petitioned  the  Sovereign  for  the  arrest  and  punishment 

of  the  more  inflammatory  among  the  Preachers.  Whether 

it  was  their  knowledge  of  this  aversion  from  their  pnnci 

pies,  or  whether  they  were  roused  to  activity  by  some 

other  cause,  is  doubtful,  but  soon  after  the  Prince  had 

ascended  the  Throne,  they  affixed  placards  to  the  doors  of 

the  different  Churches  in  London,   giving  an  assurance  jnsurrec- 

that  if  he  opposed  their  doctrines  by  force, they  would  tion  ot  the 

meet  him  at  the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  armed  men-*  Lollards. 

It  was  found  that  they  were  encouraged  in  this  daring  Lord  Cob- 
defiance  of  the  Government  by  Sir  John  Oldcastle,  ham. 
better  known  by  the  name  of  Lord  Cobham,  who  had 
long  patronized  their  views,  and  enabled  them  to  treat 
with  contempt  the  menaces  of  the  Spiritual  Courts.  As 
that  Knight  had  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  King,  the 
Convocation  was  unwilling  to  have  recourse  to  severe 
measures  against  him  ;  more  especially  as  Henry  still 
entertained  the  hope  that  he  would  be  able  to  prevail 
upon  his  former  associate  to  relinquish  his  new  opinions, 
and  to  submit  his  judgment  in  matters  of  Theology  to 
the  direction  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Councils.  But  Henry 
soon  discovered  that  errors  in  Religion  are  usually 
accompanied  with  a  great  degree  of  obstinacy,  and  that 
the  weakness  of  the  Understanding  is  fully  compensated 
by  the  strength  of  prejudice,  or  by  the  pride  of  sin- 
gularity ;  and  hence  his  expected  triumph  over  the 
Heresy  of  Sir  John  was  converted  into  a  painful  and 
mortifying  disappointment.  Finding  that  the  Lord  of 
Cobham  derided  excommunication,  and  answered  with 
scorn  all  the  citations  of  the  Archbishop,  the  Royal  moni- 
tor found  it  necessary  to  employ  a  military  force  for  his 
apprehension,  and  to  lodge  him  in  the  Tower.f 

When  brought  before  the  Primate  for  trial,  Cobham  jjis  fana. 
used  grea't  freedom  of  speech  ;  and  not  content  with  ticiam 
expressing  his  dissent  from  the  established  creed,  he 
proceeded  to  condemn  all  who  continued  to  hold  it. 
Following  in  the  path  of  Wiclyf,  he  maintained  that  the 
Church  had  ceased  to  be  Orthodox  from  the  moment  at 
which  she  became  wealthy ;  that  the  Clergy,  viewed  as 
a  Body,  were  the  true  Antichrist ;  that  the  Pope  was 
the  head,  the  Bishops  and  other  Prelates  the  limbs, 
and  the  Religious  Orders  the  tail  of  the  Beast.  He 
denounced,  at  the  same  time,  the  persons  appointed  to 
form  a  judgment  of  his  opinions  as  false  teachers,  and 
as  only  qualified  to  lead  their  hearers  to  the  miseries  of 
the  bottomless  pit.  As  he  would  neither  retract  nor 
explain  his  positions,  he  was  condemned  as  an  obstinate 
Heretic;  but  the  Archbishop,  desirous  that  an  oppor- 
tunity should  be  afforded  to  Sir  John  for  reconsidering 
his  conclusions,  obtained  from  the  King  a  respite  of 
forty  days.J 

But  Oldcastle  resolved  to  use  the  clemency  of  the  His  escape 
King  for  a  different  purpose.  Having  escaped  from 
the  Tower,  he  instantly  proceeded  to  collect  his  adherents 
and  tu  make  preparations  for  attacking  the  metropolis, 
seizing  the  person  of  Henry,  and  introducing  a  new 
system  of  temporal  rule  founded  on  Grace.  Thousands 
flocked  to  his  standard,  under  the  general  impression 

*  Walsiugham,  p.  426.  Fixerunt  schedula$  in  vaivii  tcv/e- 
slarum  Londoniis,  quee  coniinebunt  centum  miltia  parato,  ad  insur* 
gendum  contra  cunctos  qvi  non  saperent  scclam  snam. 

f  Walsingham,  p.  427.  Fuller  asserts  that  Oldcastle  was  the 
original  Falstaff,  p.  168. 

J  Dr.  Lingard  says  '•  fifty  daya."  Walsingrutrn's  words  are  xl. 
dies  ad  inducias,  p.  30. 
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History,  that  some  salutary  changes  were  about  to  be  introduced, 
and  without,  perhaps,  meditating  any  seditious  inroad 
upon  the  Royal  authority.  The  intentions  of  their 
leader,  however,  were  soon  made  manifest,  for  he  at- 
tempted to  take  prisoners  the  Sovereign  and  his  retinue, 
while  solemnizing  a  birth-day  at  Eltham  ;  an  enterprise 
which  failed  of  success  only  by  the  sudden  departure  of 
the  Court  for  Westminster.  Disappointed  in  this  stra- 
tagem, he  did  not,  however,  relinquish  the  hope  of  re- 
ducing the  King  to  the  condition  of  a  captive  ;  but, 
summoning  his  followers  to  meet  in  the  fields  near  St. 
Giles's,  he  entertained  the  resolution  of  attacking  the 
City  by  surprise,  and  of  making  himself  master  of  its 
treasures.  On  this  occasion,  Henry,  who  had  received 
notice  of  the  plan  contemplated  by  the  insurgents,  had 
recourse  to  the  most  proper  means  for  defeating  it. 
Shutting  the  gates,  he  prevented  all  intercourse  between 
the  Lollards  within  and  those  without  ;  and  proceeding 
at  midnight  with  a  strong  Body  of  troops  to  the  spot  at 
which  Cobham's  rural  contingents  were  instructed  to 
assemble,  he  secured  them  as  they  arrived  on  the 
ground,  and  marched  them  off  in  custody.* 

His  treason-  When  brought  to  trial,  it  appeared  that,  though  the 
able  design,  number  of  the  insurgents  might  amount  to  about 
twenty  thousand,  few  were  in  the  secret  of  the  Con- 
spiracy ;  the  great  mass  of  the  deluded  Fanatics  having 
been  content  to  follow  their  leaders  to  the  work  of  blood 
and  devastation  with  the  most  implicit  confidence.  It 
is  impossible  at  this  distant  period,  and  in  the  absence 
of  all  exculpatory  evidence,  to  ascertain  the  precise 
objects  which  had  warmed  the  imagination  of  Oldcastle 
and  had  drawn  him  into  practices  not  less  dangerous 
than  absurd.  The  Commons  in  their  Address  assert 
that  the  Lollards  had  sought  to  destroy  "  the  Christian 
Faith,  the  King,  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Estates, 
and  all  manner  of  policy  and  law  :"  and  Henry,  in  a 
Proclamation  which  he  thought  it  expedient  to  issue, 
declares  that  they  meant  to  assassinate  him,  his  brothers, 
and  several  Peers,  to  confiscate  the  possessions  of  the 
Church,  to  secularize  the  Religious  Orders,  to  divide  the 
Realm  into  confederated  districts,  and  to  nominate  Sir 
John  President  of  the  Commonwealth.  In  short,  from 
evidence  as  well  as  from  the  confession  of  the  criminals 
themselves,  there  is  no  doubt  that  their  designs  were 
of  a  highly  criminal  nature,  and  fully  justified  the  strong 
measures  of  repression  which  were  adopted  by  the  Go- 
vernment. Cobham,  in  the  mean  time,  escaped  the 
punishment  which  was  inflicted  upon  a  number  of  his 
partisans  ;  but  after  the  lapse  of  four  years  he  was 
taken,  and  executed  as  a  traitor  as  well  as  a  convicted 
Heretic.t 

The  latter  stigma  attached  to  the  memory  of  this  cele- 
krated  enthusiast  contributed  not  a  little  to  diminish  the 
influence  of  the  party  of  which  he  had  been  the  head  ; 
for,  though  the  People  were  eager  to  obtain  the  reform 
of  what  they  esteemed  abuses,  they  were  not  yet  pre- 
pared to  impugn  the  doctrines  of  the  Church,  nor  to 
pronounce  her  decisions  fallacious.  Even  the  Parlia- 
ment, which  already  viewed  with  an  unfriendly  eye  the 
Ecclesiastical  patrimony,  was  firmly  opposed  to  all  in- 
novation in  point  of  principle.  It  enacted  not  only  that 
Judges  and  Magistrates  should  arrest  all  persons  sus- 
pected of  Lollardism,  but  also  that  whosoever  was  con- 
victed, besides  suffering  capital  punishment,  should  for- 

*  Walsingham,  p.  429. 
f  Ibid.  p.  431. 
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feit  his  lands  and   goods  to  the  King.     It  was  .ike wise  Anualsol 
provided   that  the  Chancellor,  Treasurer,  Sheriffs,  Jus-   England, 
tices  of  the  Peace,  and  all  the  chief  Magistrates  in  every 
City  and   Borough,  should  take  an  oath   to  use  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  effect  the  extirpation  of  Heresy.* 
These  severe  laws  were  meant  to  protect  Evangelical 
Truth,  without  any  regard  to  the  interests  of  the  Clergy 
as  the  owners  of  certain  rents  and  lands.     A  distinction, 
indeed,    was   already    made  between  the  Church  and  Hostility  tt 
Churchmen;  and  thas  while  every  encroachment  on  the  the  Clergy 
revenue  of  the  latter  was  deemed  just  and  even  patriotic,  asa  Corpo- 
a  degree  of  tenderness  was  felt  for  the  National  Creed, r      ' 
not  easy  to  be  reconciled  with  the  indifference  mani- 
fested for  the   professional    persons  by   whom  it  was 
taught  and  defended.      The    same  Parliament  which 
awarded  the  most  cruel  penalties  against  the  disciples  of 
Wiclyf,  recommended  to  the  King  to  supply  his  wants 
from  the  riches  of  Ecclesiastics ;  following  in  this  re- 
spect the  example  of  their  predecessors  in  the  former 
reign  :  and  Henry,  who  had  no  small  difficulty  in  rais- 
ing the  ways  and   means  for  prosecuting  the  War  in 
France,  did  not  conceal  from  the  Priesthood  that  he 
looked  to  them   for  a  liberal  contribution.      Finding 
themselves  pressed  at  once  by  the  Sovereign  and  the 
Legislature,  the  Prelates  suggested   the   appropriation 
to  secular  uses  of  the  income  belonging  to  those  Priories 
which  had  been  attached  to  the  larger  Abbeys  in  Nor- 
mandy, when  that  Province  acknowledged  subjection  to 
the  English  Crown.t 

These  facts  show  clearly  that  the  arguments  employed 
by  the  successors  of  Wiclyf,  although  derided  by  Courts  of 
Justice  and  the  Doctors  in  Universities,  had  made  a  con- 
siderable impression  on  the  minds  of  the  People,  and  even 
on  those  who  represented  their  interests  in  the  House  of 
Commons.  No  mode  of  reform  has  ever  been  more  popu- 
lar than  that  which  assails  the  privileges  of  Corporations, 
whether  Clerical  or  Civil,  and  which  promises  to  derive 
from  their  funds  an  equivalent  for  general  taxation  ;  and 
hence,  in  proportion  as  such  Bodies  augment  their 
wealth,  they  expose  themselves  as  a  prey  to  the  cupidity 
of  unprincipled  men,  who  hesitate  not  to  purchase  the 
praise  of  the  multitude  at  the  expense  of  justice  and 
honour. 

As  the  principal  events  which  give  lustre  to  theadmi-  A.  o. 
nistration  of  Henry  V.  occurred  in  foreign  parts,  our  do-  1416. 
mestic  narrative  \s  deprived  of  the  interest  which  arises  The  Emp* 

from  the  description  of  splendid  victories  and  brilliant  ror  *'#?•. 

•n-r     r  .P  .   .•  ..  ..    mund  visit- 

triumphs.     Nor,    if  we   except  the    innovations  medi- 

tated  by  the  Lollards,  are  the  incidents  of  this  period 
either  very  remarkable  or  important.  Among  these, 
however,  may  be  mentioned  the  arrival  in  England  of 
the  Emperor  Sigismund,  who  had  undertaken  a  toil- 
some journey  with  the  benevolent  view  of  extinguishing 
the  schism  which  had  so  long  troubled  and  disgraced 
the  Papal  See.  During  the  contest  between  the  rival 
Popes,  the  Court  of  France  and  the  House  of  Lancaster 
took  opposite  sides  ;  a  position  not  likely  to  be  changed 
by  the  success  of  the  latter  in  the  Battle  of  Azincourt. 
The  King  of  the  Romans,  desirous  to  promote  unani- 
mity of  views  on  a  question  so  essential  to  the  welfare 
of  the  Church,  resolved  to  visit  both  Kingdoms  in  per- 
son, and  to  reconcile  the  two  Monarchs  in  their  feelings 
of  allegiance  as  sons  of  the  same  holy  mother.  His 
success  at  Paris  encouraged  him  to  cross  the  Channel : 


*  Rot.  Part.  vol.  iv.  p.  24 
f  Hall,  fol.  35,  36. 
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and  Henry  endeavoured  by  the  most  magnificent  pre- 
parations for  his  reception  to  convince  his  guest  that 
he  had  the  command  of  very  extensive  resources.  He 
issued  a  Royal  Proclamation,  requiring  all  Knights  and 
Esquires  to  attend  their  Sovereign  in  the  Capital ;  and 
he  assembled  at  Calais  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  ships  to 
convey  the  Emperor  and  his  retinue,  amounting  to  a 
thousand  horsemen,  to  the  English  shore,  whence  he  was 
escorted  with  equal  parade  to  London.* 

The  missionary  labours  of  Sigismund  were  not  with 
out  effect.  He  prevailed  upon  the  Pope,  John  XXIII., 
to  call  the  Council  of  Constance,  by  which  the  contend- 
ing Pontiffs  were  either  deposed  or  induced  to  resign, 
and  the  Cardinal  Colona  was  unanimously  chosen  to 
fill  the  chair  thereby  rendered  vacant.  To  give  greater 
weight  to  this  election,  six  persons  from  each  of  the  na- 
tions of  Italy,  Germany,  England,  France,  and  Spain, 
entered  the  Conclave,  the  nomination  being  intrusted 
to  the  Bishop  of  London  who  proposed  the  dignitary 
already  named,  afterwards  known  as  Martin  V.f 

Henry  followed  the  footsteps  of  his  father  with  regard 
to  the  young  King  of  Scots,  detaining  him  as  a  pledge 
for  the  submissive  behaviour  of  the  Regent  Albany. 
That  politic  ruler,  who  continued  to  administer  the  go- 
vernment on  behalf  of  his  nephew,  maintained  friendly 
relations  with  England  until  the  adverse  fortune  of  war 
seemed  to  overwhelm  the  French  Monarchy,  and  there- 
by to  threaten  the  independence  of  the  Northern  Crown. 
To  obviate  this  effect,  he  yielded  so  far  to  the  apprehen- 
sions entertained  by  the  Scottish  Nobles  as  to  permit  an 
army,  under  the  command  of  his  own  son,  the  Earl  of 
Buchan,  to  be  transported  into  France  for  the  service  of 
the  Dauphin.  Henry,  annoyed  by  the  success  which 
attended  the  arrival  of  these  auxiliaries,  speedily  recrossed 
the  sea,  and  carried  with  him  his  captive,  James,  who 
was  directed  to  send  orders  to  his  Countrymen  to  retire 
from  the  ranks  of  his  enemies ;  a  message  which  was 
entirely  disregarded  by  his  cousin,  Lord  Buchan,  on  the 
ground  that  a  Prince  in  the  hands  of  a  hostile  Power  is 
not  a  free  agent.  As,  however,  the  expedition  was  in 
some  degree  a  private  undertaking,  and  composed  of 
volunteers,  no  rupture  took  place  between  the  two  Bri- 
tish Kingdoms.  J 

While  the  King  was  pursuing  his  victorious  career, 
his  Queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  who  was  regarded  as  the 
heir  of  both  Monarchies.  But  the  congratulations 
which  attended  this  event  had  hardly  passed,  when  the 
conqueror  found  himself  sinking  under  the  progress  of 
a  disease  which  surpassed  the  skill  of  the  ablest  medical 
practitioner.  He  resigned  the  command  of  the  army 
to  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  submitted  to 
be  conveyed  to  Vincennes,  where  his  weakness  became 
so  extreme  that  he  could  not  be  removed  any  further. 
Calling  his  relations  and  confidential  friends  around  his 
bed  he  confided  to  their  loyalty  the  care  of  his  infant, 
and  gave  instructions  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  as 
well  as  for  the  management  of  affairs  at  home.  These 

*  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  339. 

t  On  this  occasion  the  English  Nation  was  represented  by  the 
Bishops  of  London,  Bath,  Lichfield,  and  Norwich,  the  Dean  of 
York,  and  the  Abbot  of  St.  Mary's  in  the  same  city.  Harps,  fol. 
610,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lingard. 

I  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  124.  James,  probably,  was  not  aware  of  the 
object  m  the  view  of  Henry  when  he  accompanied  him  to  France. 
The  presence  of  the  King  of  Scots  afforded  to  the  other  a  pretext 
for  gratifying  his  revenge ;  and  every  Scotsman  taken  in  arms 
was  immediately  executed  as  a  traitor. 


duties  being  completed,  he  turned  his  thoughts  to  devo-  AmaU  of 
tion,  and  quietly  resigned  himself  to  the  death  which  he  saw  England, 
fast  approaching.  After  his  demise,  his  body  was  carried  to 
Paris  and  Rouen,  and  ultimately  to  Calais,  whence  it  was 
removed^  to  London.  The  obsequies  were  performed  in 
St.  Paul's  and  Westminster  Abbey ;  and  at  length  the 
Royal  remains  were  interred  near  the  shrine  of  Edward 
the  Confessor,  amidst  the  lamentations  of  the  people, 
who  admired  the  heroic  character  and  were  proud  of 
the  splendid  victories  of  their  departed  King. 

As  his  time  was  principally  occupied  in  War  he  had  Sof  * 
little  leisure  to  devote  to  the  Arts  of  Peace  and  the  Henry  V. 
duties  of  Legislation  ;  but,  so  far  as  his  opportunities 
extended,  he  showed  himself  the  steady  friend  of  justice 
and  also  of  such  Liberty  as  his  People  were  prepared  to 
enjoy.  He  intrusted  to  Parliament  greater  powers  than 
they  were  disposed  on  all  occasions  to  exercise ;  and,  in 
return  for  their  liberal  grants,  he  was  willing  to  confer 
privileges  upon  them  to  the  full  extent  of  their  desires. 
His  early  death,  too,  endeared  him  to  the  affections  of 
his  subjects  ;  and,  accordingly,  few  Sovereigns  have 
descended  into  the  tomb  followed  by  more  abundant 
love  and  admiration  than  Henry  V. 

The  heir  of  the  great  Monarch  whose  premature  Accessionof 
death  we  have  just  recorded,  succeeded  to  the  possession  Henry  VI. 
of  a  Throne  which  had  pretensions  to  a  more  extensive 
sovereignty  than  any  other  in  Europe  at  the  same  period. 
A  few  years  more  of  the  warlike  talent  and  vigorous 
administration,  which  distinguished  the  government  of 
Henry  V.,  would  have  completed  the  conquest  of 
France,  and  probably  have  given  rise  to  a  new  dynasty 
of  Kings  in  that  powerful  Country.  But  the  infant  who 
inherited  his  sceptre  was  doomed  to  witness  a  misera- 
ble reverse ;  to  see  the  English  expelled  from  the  land 
which,  during  several  generations,  they  had  occupied  as 
friends  or  as  masters  ;  and  to  feel  the  Crown  pass  from 
his  own  head  to  that  of  a  rival  Prince  who  had  defied 
him  in  the  field  of  battle. 

At  the  accession  of  HENRY  VI.,  who  was  proclaimed  Miserable 
King  of  both  Countries,  all  the  Provinces  of  France  condition  of 
situated  towards  the  West  and  North  were  held  in  his  Fran«. 
name ;  even  the  Capital  acknowledged  his  title  ;  and 
only  the  central  and  more  Southern  districts  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  the  Dauphin,  who  by  the  death  of  his  father 
soon  afterwards  became  Charles  VII.  The  indecision, 
however,  which  usually  marks  the  beginning  of  a  Royal 
minority  was  favourable  to  the  latter  Prince,  who  could 
not  without  shame  and  sorrow  see  the  finest  parts  of  his 
dominions  in  the  hands  of  strangers,  whose  claims,  in 
fact,  extended  to  the  whole  as  the  rightful  owners.  The 
long  protracted  strife,  too,  of  which  their  native  land  had 
been  the  theatre,  had  reduced  the  people  to  the  utmost 
wretchedness.  Northward  of  the  Loire  the  country 
had  become  one  vast  solitude ;  the  fields  were  deserted, 
and  no  men  were  to  be  found  except  in  forests  or  strong 
holds ;  even  the  cities  were  rather  garrisons  for  soldiers 
than  dwelling-places  for  the  inhabitants.  The  cultiva- 
tion of  the  soil  was  abandoned  except  around  the  walls, 
or  under  the  ramparts,  or  within  sight  of  the  sentinel  in 
his  tower.  As  soon  as  an  enemy  was  discovered  the 
alarm  bells  were  rung,  and  the  labourers  fled  into  the 
towns ;  even  the  very  cattle,  it  is  said,  had  learned  a 
sort  of  instinct  which  taught  them  to  take  to  flight. 
Meanwhile,  theft  and  robbery  were  the  only  occupation 
of  the  many  houseless  wretches,  who  could  find  no  other 
means  of  subsistence.  Sir  John  Fortescue,  who  at- 
tended the  young  King  in  one  of  his  visits  to  Normandy, 
2  i  2 
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remarks  that,  compared  to  England,  all  the  country 
through  which  he  travelled  was  a  desert ;  the  peasantry 
had  forsaken  their  abodes ;  the  aspect  of  Nature  had 
become  wild ;  and  even  the  richest  portions  of  the 
territory  had  been  relinquished  to  savage  beasts  and  the 
fowls  of  the  air.* 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  Henry  V.,  on  his 
death-bed,  recommended  to  the  care  of  his  brothers  the 
education  and  government  of  his  infant  son  ;  intending 
that  the  Duke  of  Bedford  should  continue  to  direct  the 
affairs  of  France,  and  that  Gloucester  should  charge 
himself  with  the  Regency  at  home.  To  provide  for  the 
emergency  to  which  the  demise  of  the  King  had  given 
rise,  certain  Peers,  Spiritual  and  Temporal,  assembled 
at  Westminster,  issued  Commissions  in  the  name  of 
Henry  VI.  to  the  Judges  and  Sheriffs  to  continue  the 
exercise  of  their  respective  offices  until  a  Parliament 
should  be  holden  and  a  regular  administration  esta- 
blished. The  first  step  taken  by  the  Legislature  was  to 
appoint  the  Duke  of  Gloucester  "  Protector  of  the  Realm 
and  Church  of  England ;"  imagining  that,  under  that 
title,  they  were  conferring  a  less  dangerous  authority 
than  might  be  assumed  by  a  Prince  of  the  Blood  if 
invested  with  the  prerogatives  of  a  Regent.  A  Council 
of  State  was  nominated  consisting  of  twenty  members,  of 
which  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  President,  or,  in  his 
absence,  the  Lord  Protector  of  the  Kingdom.  Grants 
were  made  for  the  ordinary  wants  of  the  Crown,  and 
duties  were  imposed  or  continued,  that  the  sources  of 
revenue  might  not  be  allowed  to  dry  up.f 

About  this  period,  when  the  power  of  France  was 
reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  the  Scottish  auxiliaries,  who 
appear  to  have  been  led  by  gallant  and  skilful  officers, 
produced  a  considerable  impression  on  the  fortune  of 
the  War.  To  put  an  end  to  this  intercourse  between 
Charles  VII.  and  the  Duke  of  Albany,  who  saw  with 
pleasure  tRe  ardour  with  which  his  Countrymen  en- 
gaged to  serve  against  the  English,  it  was  resolved  to 
liberate  James,  who  had  been  nineteen  years  a  captive, 
and  to  permit  him  to  return  home.  Considering  that  he 
was  seized  in  time  of  Peace,  and  while  he  was  yet  a 
child,  a  greater  degree  of  generosity  might  have  been 
expected  than  was  exhibited  by  the  demand  of  a  sum  of 
money  as  a  compensation  for  the  expenses  incurred 
during  his  detention,  in  name  of  education,  board,  and 
clothing.t  Eager  to  recover  his  liberty,  the  youthful 
Monarch  did  not  hesitate  to  accept  the  terms,  however 
hard  or  unjust.  Before  his  departure,  he  married  Jane, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Somerset,  a  lady  of  rare 
accomplishments,  and  to  whom  his  affections  had  been 
long  directed  ;  upon  which  occasion,  the  Protector,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Council,  remitted  a  part  of  the  sum 
which  the  Prince  had  stipulated  to  pay  for  his  freedom, 
but  which  his  subjects  were  too  poor  or  too  indignant 
ever  to  advance. 

Bedford,  who  was  readily  acknowledged  as  Regent 
of  the  English  territories  in  France,  conducted  matters 
with  great  prudence,  though  he  could  not  fail  to  per- 
ceive that  no  degree  of  wisdom  or  energy  would  long 
avert  the  fate  with  which  his  power  in  those  Provinces 
was  menaced.  In  the  second  year  of  the  new  reign, 

*  Barante,  p.  204.     Fortescue,  De  Laudibus  Angiiee  Lmum 

f  Rot.  Part.  vol.  iv.  p.  170.  174,  175.  306. 

{  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  293.  296.  Henry  V.  rated  the  maintenance 
of  James  at  £700  a  year,  which  in  nineteen  years  would  amount 
to  £12,300,  but,  as  £40,000  were  demanded,  it  is  manifest  that 
this  sura  was  regarded  as  a  ransom  under  a  different  name. 
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certain  differences  had  broken  out  in  the  Government  at  Annals  of 
home,  which  required  his  presence  for  their  adjustment.  England 
The  Bishop  of  Winchester,  grand  uncle  of  the  King, 
was  intrusted  with  the  person  and  education  of  the 
Royal  boy ;  but  being  a  Prelate,  whose  ambition  was  at 
least  equal  to  his  distinguished  talents,  he  aspired  to  act 
a  leading  part  in  the  management  of  public  affairs. 
His  nephew,  the  Protector,  unwilling  to  sacrifice  his 
judgment  to  the  will  of  an  imperious  Churchman,  op- 
posed him  with  no  small  resolution  and  acrimony ;  and, 
at  length,  their  private  quarrels  were  carried  so  far  that 
Parliament  found  it  expedient  to  interpose  and  to  bind 
both  of  them  to  abstain  from  violating  the  public  peace 
But  the  parties  who  owned  these  powerful  men  as  their 
leaders,  still  ardently  pursued  their  separate  objects  and 
threw  the  Nation  into  great  trouble.  The  losses  in  France 
increased  daily  ;  Province  after  Province  revolted  or  was 
subdued ;  many  of  the  principal  towns  were  taken,  or 
surrendered  by  fraud  ;  the  spirit  of  the  soldiers  had  eva- 
porated in  the  presence  of  an  enemy  whom  they  were 
wont  to  contemn ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  the  violence  of 
faction  in  the  councils  of  the  Country  prevented  all 
recourse  to  the  proper  means  for  remedying  such  evils. 
The  popularity  of  Gloucester,  and  his  near  relation  to 
the  Sovereign,  gave  him  advantages  in  the  contest  with 
his  more  wily  antagonist ;  but  the  warmth  of  his  tem- 
per, which  knew  no  restraint,  often  carried  him  to  sacri- 
fice all  he  had  gained,  and  to  expose  his  interests  to  a 
formidable  opposition.* 

The  Duke  of  Bedford,  who,  during  thirteen    years,      A   D 
had  struggled  against  the  rising  fortunes  of  Charles  VII.      1435 
and  the  infidelity  of  allies,  expired  at  Rouen  soon  after  Death  of 
receiving  notice  of  the  unfavourable  Treaty  concluded  at  the  Duke  of 
Arras.     The  Duke  of  York,  father  to  Edward  IV.,  was  Bedford, 
appointed  to  succeed  him  as  Regent,  but  the  defection 
of  the   Lord  of  Burgundy  entirely  clouded  all  the  pros- 
pects which  were  entertained  as  arising  from  his  popular 
qualities.     The  English  were  still  in  possession  of  many 
fine  Provinces,  and  had  garrisons  in  some  of  the  prin- 
cipal  towns ;  and  yet  it  no  longer  remained  doubtful 
that,  so  soon  as  Charles  could  command  the  resources 
of  his  extensive  dominions,  the  invaders  would  be  com- 
pelled to  relinquish  every  part  of  their  conquests  which 
did  not  communicate  directly  with  the  sea.     Meanwhile, 
the  war  languished  on  both  sides,  as  well  from  the  want 
of  treasure  to  carry  it  on,  as  from  a  feeling  of  despair  in 
either  party  as  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  ultimate  Truce  with 
object ;  till  at  length,  in  1443,  it  was  terminated  by  a  France. 
Truce  for  twenty-two  months. f 

As  Henry  had   attained  a  mature  age,  it  appeared       At  D. 
desirable  that  he  should   be  united  in    marriage  to  a      1443 
Princess  of  rank  and   years  suitable  to  his  own.     The  The  King's 
Bishop  of  Winchester,   now    raised    to   the  dignity   of  marriage. 
Cardinal,  recommended  Margaret  of  Anjou,  daughter  of 
the   King  of  Sicily,   and  a  descendant  of  the  French 
Monarch,  Charles  V.     The    Duke  of  Gloucester   was 
desirous  that  the  choice  should  have  fallen  on  a  lady  of 
the  House  ofArmagnac;  but,  not  having  influence  to 
realize  his  wishes,  he  soon  felt  himself  oppressed  by  the 
greater  power  of  his   rival,  who   derived  considerable 
accession  of  strength    from  the  talents   and    ambition 
of  the  young   Queen.     A  short   time   afterwards,  the 
Protector  was   found  murdered,  not   without  suspicion 
that   his  uncle,  the  Prelate,  as  well  as   the   Duke   of 


*  Stowe,  p.  306.     Hall,  fol.  98.     Holingshed,  p.  543. 

f  Rymer,  voLri.  p.  101 — 108.     Monstrelet.  Tol.  ii.  p.  127. 
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Suffolk,  and  perhaps  the   Queen  herself,  were  privy  to 
the  horrid  crime  by  which  he  was  cut  off.* 

The  conflict  of  parties,  which  the  King  could  neither 
direct  nor  overawe,  so  much  distracted  the  affairs  of  his 
Government,  that  no  suitable  effort  was  made  to  check 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms.  Charles  had  industri- 
ously availed  himself  of  the  Truce  subsisting  between 
the  two  Countries,  which,  though  short,  enabled  him  to 
assemble  his  forces,  to  revive  the  principles  of  discipline, 
to  repair  his  fortifications,  and  to  supply  his  castles  with 
ammunition  and  stores.  The  activity  of  Dunois,  too, 
and  his  long  ability  as  a  General,  gave  so  powerful  an 
efficacy  to  the  plans  of  his  Sovereign,  that,  in  a  brief  space 
of  time,  the  English  were  compelled  to  withdraw  from 
the  various  districts  of  France,  some  of  which  they  had 
possessed  nearly  three  centuries. t  These  events,  and 
the  remarkable  episode  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans,  have 
already  been  fully  detailed. 

The  weakness  of  the  King,  whose  Understanding  dis- 
played no  tokens  of  ever  arriving  at  manly  vigour,  secretly 
encouraged  the  hopes  of  Kichard,  Duke  of  York, 
that  (he  Nation  would  soon  be  ready  to  assent  to  the 
restoration  of  the  legitimate  branch  of  the  Royal 
Family.  He  was  the  son  of  Anne  Mortimer,  who  was 
descended  from  Philippa,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  second  son  of  Edward  III. ;  and,  conse- 
quently, he  stood  in  the  order  of  succession  before  the 
King  actually  on  the  throne,  who  was  sprung  from 
John  of  Gaunt,  a  younger  son  of  the  Monarch  just 
named.  Richard  had  many  partisans  among  the  Nobles, 
who  were  not  less  disgusted  with  the  imbecility  which 
disgraced  the  Crown  than  with  the  proceedings  of  the  fac- 
tion who  surrounded  the  Queen  and  dictated  the  chief 
measures  of  Government.  As  Suffolk  was  understood  to 
be  his  principal  ad  viser,theenmity  which  that  Nobleman's 
great  power  had  long  before  excited  now  sought  its 
gratification  by  impeaching  him  of  Treason,  a  charge 
which  was  regularly  brought  before  the  House  of  Peers, 
and  argued  at  considerable  length.  But  his  accusers 
did  not  succeed  in  carrying  conviction  to  the  minds  of 
his  judges,  with  regard  to  the  heinous  crime  which  they 
imputed  to  him.  Nevertheless,  as  he  pleaded  guilty  to 
certain  misdemeanours,  he  was  banished  by  Henry  be- 
yond seas,  where  he  shortly  afterwards  fell  into  the 
hands  of  assassins  and  was  put  to  death. 

This  occurrence  was  traced  by  popular  suspicion  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who  in  the  mean  while  was 
employed  as  Governor  of  Ireland,  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  home.  The  same  feeling  was  still  further  increased 
by  the  insurrection  of  Jack  Cade,  a  native  of  that  Country, 
who,  assuming  the  name  of  John  Mortimer,  stood  forth 
as  the  avenger  of  public  rights,  and  drew  around  him 
not  fewer  than  twenty  thousand  men.  A  small  force 
sent  against  him  under  the  command  of  an  experienced 
officer  was  defeated  at  Sevenoaks ;  upon  which  the  con- 
queror advanced  to  Blackheath  and  took  possession  of 
London.  The  Citizens,  who  at  first  received  Cade  very 

*  Grafton,  p.  590.  Cotton,  p.  630.  Suffolk,  who  contributed 
chiefly  to  bring  about  the  marriage  of  the  King,  was  thanked  by 
Parliament  in  these  terms :  "  The  fourth  day  of  June,  the  Speaker, 
on  the  behalf  of  the  Commons,  made  to  the  King  especial  com- 
mendation of  the  person  and  manifold  services  of  the  Marquis  and 
Earl  of  Suffolk,  and  namejy,  of  the  marriage  of  the  King  and 
abstinence  of  war  with  the  French,  for  all  which,  at  the  request  of 
th6  Commons  and  mediation  of  the  Lords,  it  is  enacted  that  the 
Mid  Marquis  should  be  holden  a  most  true  and  faithful  subject." 

\  Monstrelet,  vol.  iii.  p.  21.  Grafton,  p.  643.  Holingshed, 
p.  ()•>  1 . 
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favourably,  were  soon  offended  by  the  repeated  violences  Annals  of 
committed  by  his  followers,  and,  at  length,  took  arms  in 
order  to  check  their  ravages  upon  life  and  property.  A 
repulse,  sustained  by  the  insurgents,  destroyed  their 
confidence  in  a  leader,  whose  power  was  never  exercised 
except  to  do  mischief;  and  a  price  being  set  upon  his 
head,  he  was  put  to  death  by  a  gentleman  of  Sussex, 
who  had  suffered  by  his  enormities  Such  events,  of  no 
great  importance  in  themselves,  rose  to  considerable  mag- 
nitude when  viewed  through  the  medium  of  their  sup- 
posed connection  with  the  schemes  of  the  House  of  York.* 

The  Country  at  large,  however,  began  to  partake  the 
sentiments  of  the  inalecontents  with  respect  to  the  weak- 
ness and  injustice  of  the  Government  as  directed  by  the  Attempt  o» 
Queen's  friends.  The  Parliament,  which  met  in  Novem-  Y?rk  to 
ber,  was  loud  in  its  complaints  of  abuses  and  prolific  in 
expedients  for  remedying  the  evils  which  seemed  to  op- 
press the  Nation.  It  was  moved  by  one  of  the  Members, 
that  as  the  King  had  no  children,  the  Duke  of  York 
should  be  declared  Heir  apparent  ;  a  motion  which  was 
not  fully  supported  and  was  allowed  to  drop.  But  Ri- 
chard, who  had  returned  from  Ireland,  resolved  to  appeal 
to  the  sword,  so  soon  as  his  adherents  were  prepared  to 
bring  his  claims  to  that  species  of  arbitration;  and,  repair- 
ing to  the  borders  of  Wales,  he  called  around  him  the  re- 
tainers of  his  family  on  the  estates  of  Mortimer,  who 
flocked  to  his  standard  with  great  alacrity.  With  his 
mouth  full  of  the  most  loyal  protestations,  he  advanced 
towards  London,  expecting  a  cordial  reception  from  the 
inhabitants;  but  disappointed  of  support  in  that  quarter, 
he  listened  to  terms  and  finally  made  his  peace  with 
Henry.t 

The  Royal  cause  received  some  support  from  the  sue- 
cess  which  at  first  accompanied  the  attempt  of  Talbot, 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  to  recover  Guienne  for  the  English  He  is 
Crown,  as  well  as  from  the  birth  of  a  Prince  of  Wales,  named  Pro 
which  took  place  in  the  Autumn  of  this  year.  But  the  tector- 
incapacity  of  the  King  for  business  became  daily  so  ma- 
nifest that  the  reins  of  Government  could  no  longer  be 
left  in  his  hands  without  providing  him  with  suitable 
aid  and  advice.  The  Duke  of  York  was  named  by 
Parliament  Lord  Protector  of  the  realm,  being  thereby 
invested  with  only  a  certain  pre-eminence  in  the  Council, 
as  well,  perhaps,  as  with  the  command  of  the  army  in 
case  of  disturbance  or  invasion  ;  but  still  holding  his 
office  at  the  pleasure  of  the  King,  who  could  at  any  time 
annul  the  appointment  and  resume  the  full  exercise  of 
his  prerogative.} 

Richard,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  resign  the  A.  D. 
authority  with  which  he  was  thus  clothed,  but  either  1455. 
doubting  the  recovery  of  his  master,  or  fearing  the  guile  Battle  of 
of  his  antagonist,  the  Duke  of  Somerset,  he  answered  ' 

the  summons  to  resign  by  appearing  in  the  field  at  the 
head  of  an  army.  Roused  by  this  intelligence,  Henry, 
whose  health  had  unquestionably  improved,  left  London 
with  such  troops  as  were  at  hand,  and  advanced  to  St. 
Alban's,  \\here,  to  his  amazement,  he  beheld  the  banners 
of  the  Yorkists  displayed  as  a  token  of  their  resolution 
to  dispute  his  progress.  A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  he 
was  taken  prisoner,  after  being  slightly  wounded  in  the 
neck,  and  suffering  the  loss  of  his  noble  friends  Somer- 
set, Northumberland,  and  Clifford,  who  fell  in  his 

*  Cotton,  p.  661.  mentions  "the  confederation  of  the  said  Duke 
with  Jack  Cade  to  be  advanced  to  the  Crown."  Rymer,  vol.  xi. 
p.  275. 

|  Stowe,  p.  395.     Rot.  Part.  vol.  v.  p.  346. 

I   Rot.  Part.  vol.  v.  p.  242. 
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defence.  The  victor  affected  sorrow  for  the  blood  which 
h?4  been  shed,  and  renewed,  in  the  most  glowing  terms, 
the  assurances  of  his  fealty  and  attachment  to  his  So- 
vereign, who,  on  his  part,  was  either  convinced  that 
Richard  had  his  interests  at  heart,  or  found  it  convenient 
to  appear  satisfied  with  his  professions  of  duty.  The 
Duke  was  recalled  to  the  head  of  the  Council  as 
Protector ;  accepting  the  office,  this  second  time,  on 
condition  that  it  should  not,  as  before,  be  "  revocable  at  the 
single  will  of  the  King,  but  by  the  King  in  Parliament, 
with  the  advice  and  assent  of  the  Lords  Spiritual  and  Tem- 
poral." It  was,  however,  provided,  that  the  Protectorate, 
if  still  necessary,  should  be  conferred  on  the  Prince  of 
Wales,  so  soon  as  he  should  come  of  age.* 

But,  as  might  be  expected,  the  reconciliation  between 
the  two  parties,  of  which  the  King  and  Richard  were 
the  representatives,  was  neither  cordial  nor  lasting.  No 
sooner  did  the  former  recover  some  degree  of  mental 
vigour  than  he  spurned  the  ascendency  claimed  by  the 
Duke  and  insisted  on  his  retirement ;  while  the  latter, 
penetrating  the  motives  of  those  who  acted  in  the  shades 
of  the  Court,  and  who  aimed  at  the  accomplishment  of 
their  objects  by  stimulating  the  jealousy  of  the  Monarch, 
resolved  to  secure  for  his  adherents  a  continuance  in 
the  advantageous  position  which  they  then  occupied. 
Several  years  had  passed  in  mutual  recrimination,  and  in 
those  secret  intrigues  which  usually  precede  the  explo- 
sions of  Civil  War.  At  length,  in  the  month  of  Septem- 
ber, 1459,  a  martial  collision  took  place  on  Bloreheath, 
in  Staffordshire,  in  which  the  Royalists  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss  ;  but  when  the  King  in  person, 
appearing  at  the  head  of  sixty  thousand  men,  professed 
his  readiness  to  listen  to  the  complaints  of  the  insurgents, 
and  to  accede  to  their  just  demands,  the  spirit  of  loyalty 
revived  among  their  ranks,  their  affection  for  the  gentle 
Henry  returned,  and  many  of  them  passed  over  to  his 
standard.* 

The  first  fruits  of  this  bloodless  victory  appeared  in  a 
resolution  to  charge  with  Treason  the  principal  leaders 
of  the  opposite  faction.  In  a  Parliament,  convened  at 
Coventry,  an  Act  of  attainder  was  passed  Against  the 
Duke  of  York  and  his  lady,  their  children,  the  Earls  of 
Marche  and  Rutland,  the  Earl  of  Salisbury  and  his  son 
the  gallant  Lord  Warwick.  Such  severities,  little  suited 
to  the  inclination  of  the  peaceful  Sovereign,  drove  the 
Yorkists  to  the  re-adoption  of  violent  measures.  They 
once  more  led  an  army  into  the  field,  defeated  the  Royal 
troops  in  Warwickshire,  made  the  King  again  prisoner, 
and  compelled  the  Queen  and  the  Prince  to  seek  for 
refuge  in  a  remote  part  of  the  Island.J 

The  Duke  of  York  now  openly  advanced  his  title  as 
the  true  heir  to  the  Crown,  and  urged  Parliament  to 
confer  it  upon  him  without  delay.  No  doubt  could  be 
entertained  as  to  the  abstract  right ;  but  as  the  Lancas- 
trian branch  of  the  Royal  Family  had  enjoyed  the 
Throne  for  three  generations,  and  as  Henry  had  done 
nothing  to  justify  a  forfeiture,  it  was  at  length  resolved 
that  the  latter  should  continue  to  possess  the  sovereign 
power  during  his  natural  life,  and  that  Richard  should 
succeed  to  it  at  his  death.  But  this  compromise,  though 
agreed  to  by  both  parties,  did  not  give  entire  satisfaction 
to  either.  The  Queen,  indignant  at  the  injury  inflicted 
on  her  son,  engaged  the  Nobles  who  had  hitherto  sup- 

*  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  v.  p.  28& 

f  Stowe,  p.  406.     Hall,  fol.  174.    Whetham,  p.  468. 

J  Wyrcest.p.481.    Whetham,  p.  479. 
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ported  her  husband  to  take  up  arms  on  behalf  of  his   Annals  of 
child.     The  Earl  of  Northumberland,  accordingly,  with    EnKland' 
the  Lords   Dacre,    Clifford,  and  Nevil,  assembled  an 
army  at  York,  and  were  soon  joined  by  the  Duke  of 
Somerset  and  the  Earl  of  Devon.     The  hostile  Bodies 
met  at    Wakefield,   where,    after  a  bloody  encounter, 
Richard  was  slain,  Salisbury  was  taken  and  instantly 
beheaded,  and  the  young  Lord  Rutland  was  stabbed  to 
the  heart  by  the  vindictive  Clifford,  who  overtook   him  is  killed. 
in  the  retreat.* 

Edward,  Earl  of  Marche,  now  succeeded  to  the  claims      A.  D. 
of  his  father,  and  to  the  command  of  the  troops  which      1461. 
fought  for  the  House  of  York  ;  and  from  this  epoch,  it  Edward  his 
has  been  remarked  that  the  war  assumed  a  new  cha-  ,on 
racter  and  displayed  a  ferocious  spirit  hitherto  altogether 
unknown  during  the  progress  of  this   unhappy  strife. 
Hearing  of  the  loss  at  Wakefield,  Edward  hurried  from 
Gloucester  with  such  forces  as  he  could  raise,  with  the 
view  of  interposing  a  barrier  between  the  victors  and  the 
City  of  London.     His  march  was  closely  pursued  by  a 
Body  of  Royalists,  who  followed  the  standard  of  the 
Earl   of  Pembroke   and   Sir    Owen   Tudor;    whence, 
dreading  that  he  might  have  to  combat  two  armies  at 
once,  he  turned  upon  the  Welsh  and  Irish  levies  at  Mor-  Battle  of 
timer's  Cross,  and  gained  over  them  a  complete  triumph.  Mortimer's 
This  success  was  not  a  little  tarnished  by  the  cruelties    ! 
which  followed  ;  for  still  burning  with  resentment  for 
the  murder  of  his  brother  and  the  execution  of  some  of 
his  dearest  friends  in  Yorkshire,  he  commanded  that 
Tudor,  the  husband  of  Queen  Catherine,  and  seven  other 
commanders  who  had   fallen  into  his  hands,  should  be 
decapitated  at  Hereford.f 

Meantime  Margaret,  with  the  army  under  the  direc-  Second  Bat- 
tion  of  Northumberland,  was  proceeding  by  hasty  *j*  of  ?t. 
marches  towards  the  Capital.  The  Earl  of  Warwick  had  A 
taken  post  at  St.  Alban's,  the  scene  of  a  former  conflict 
between  the  same  parties,  and  had  succeeded  in  driving 
back  the  advanced  guard  of  the  Royalists,  who  had 
penetrated  to  the  centre  of  the  town.  Next  day,  how- 
ever, the  Battle  was  renewed  in  circumstances  more  fa- 
vourable to  the  Lancastrians,  when  they  not  only  reco- 
vered the  loss  which  they  had  sustained  in  their  first 
attempt  to  force  a  passage  through  the  streets,  but  com- 
pletely worsted  their  opponents  and  compelled  them  to 
have  recourse  to  an  ignominious  flight  Henry  and  his 
Queen  met  once  more,  upon  which  occasion  this  weak 
ruler  was  easily  induced  to  declare  that  the  late  award 
to  which  he  had  assented  was  forced  upon  him,  and  that 
he  no  longer  held  himself  bound  by  the  hard  conditions 
dictated  by  the  Duke  of  York.  He  concluded  by  issuing 
orders  for  the  apprehension  of  Edward,  whom  he  de- 
scribed in  his  Proclamation  as  the"  late  Earl  of  Marche," 
and  whose  succession,  even  to  the  title  possessed  by  his 
father,  he  determined  not  to  recognise.  J 

But  the  King  wanted  energy  to  act  upon  his  own  Edward  ac- 
decisions.     Instead  of  entering  London  with  the  con-  *n<>wledged 
querors  of  Wakefield   and  of  St.  Alban's,  he  allowed 
them  to  remain  idle  in  the  vicinity  ;  and,  the  troops,  who 
were  not  supplied  with  a  regular  allowance  of  food,  pro- 
voked the  inhabitants  by  having  recourse  to  plunder  and 
rapine.     Edward,  who  was  not  disheartened  by  the  re- 
pulse inflicted  on  his  General,  Lord  Warwick,  pushed 
forward  to  attack  the  Royalists,  or  to  scatter  them  by 


*  Rot.  Parl.  voL  v.  p.  375. 

f  Wyrcest.  p.  486. 

J  Rot.  Parl.  p.  466.    Holingshed,  p.  660. 


Grafton,  p.  652. 
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the  terror  of  his  approach.  Henry,  to  whom  the  shed- 
ding of  blood,  whether  in  the  field  or  on  the  scaffold, 
never  failed  to  occasion  the  most  poignant  distress, 
resolved  to  fall  back  into  the  Northern  Counties,  and  to 
wait  the  issue  of  events  at  a  distance  from  the  seat  of 
Government.  The  young  Duke  of  York  did  not  pursue 
him.  Aware  that  the  contest  could  not  be  decided  in 
the  remote  parts  of  the  Kingdom,  where  hostilities  might 
be  protracted  year  after  year  without  any  material  ad- 
vantage on  either  side,  he  determined  to  enter  the  City, 
now  become  friendly  to  his  interests,  and  to  solicit  the 
Crown  which  belonged  to  his  lineage.  This  bold  mea- 
sure succeeded.  The  people  of  London,  struck  with  his 
martial  appearance,  so  superior  to  the  pusillanimous 
manner  and  feminine  aspect  of  the  King,  listened  with 
attention  to  the  address  which  was  made  on  his  behalf, 
and  signified  their  concurrence  with  the  loudest  accla- 
mations. In  a  great  Council  which  was  held  on  the 
following  day,  it  was  resolved  that,  by  joining  the  army, 
Henry  had  violated  the  award  stipulated  by  Parliament, 
and  had  forfeited  the  Crown  to  the  son  of  Richard,  late 
Duke  of  York.  No  sooner  was  the  decision  announced, 
than  Edward  rode  in  procession  to  Westminster  Hall, 
where,  stepping  into  the  throne,  he  explained  to  a  nu- 
merous audience  the  rights  of  his  Family  to  the  sceptre 
of  Henry  III.  His  speech  was  frequently  interrupted 
by  shouts  of  "  Long  live  King  Edward  !"  and  he  was 
immediately  proclaimed  by  the  Heralds  in  the  usual 
style  throughout  the  whole  City.* 

In  this  manner  terminated  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
who,  at  his  accession,  was  acknowledged  King  of 
France  and  England,  and  who  wanted  talents  and  am- 
bition to  realize  the  most  brilliant  prospects  that  were 
ever  enjoyed  by  a  European  Sovereign.  Utterly  inca- 
pable of  exercising  the  authority  to  which  he  was  born, 
and  indifferent  to  all  the  interests  which  usually  warm 
the  heart  of  youth,  he  sought  nothing  beyond  ease  and 
tranquillity.  Careless  as  to  the  real  depository  of  power, 
he  allowed  any  one  to  rise  to  it  who  would  save  him 
the  trouble  of  exertion  and  thought ;  and  at  length  per- 
mitted the  Crown  to  be  taken  from  his  head  without 
appearing  to  feel  that  he  had  sustained  a  loss  worthy  of 
a  single  emotion.f 

The  different  fortunes  which  attended  the  two  Sove- 
reigns who,  at  this  period,  laid  claim  to  the  English 
Crown,  may  be  traced  with  some  degree  of  certainty  to 
the  marked  difference  in  their  characters.  The  son  of 
the  hero  of  Azincourt  was  inactive,  mild,  and  humane, 
a  stranger  to  all  the  stronger  passions  which  impel  the 
affairs  of  mankind  and  agitate  the  councils  of  Nations: 
Edward,  on  the  other  hand,  was  bold,  indefatigable,  and 
enterprising,  possessing  so  much  firmness  of  heart  and 
severity  of  temper  as  rendered  him  impregnable  to  all 
those  movements  of  compassion  which  might  hare 
checked  him  in  the  pursuits  of  ambition  or  revenge. 
Devoted  to  pleasure,  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  sacrifice 
to  its  indulgence  the  higher  duties  of  a  King  or  of  a 
commander;  and  we  accordingly  find  that  though  not 
quite  twenty  years  of  age,  he  withdrew  himself  from  the 
applause  of^the  Capital,  in  order  to  finish  the  war  by 
dispersing  or  defeating  the  army  which  still  adhered  to 
the  cause  of  his  rival. 

*  Stowe,  p.  415.  Holingshed,  p.  661.  Whetham,  p  511.  Wyr- 
cest.  p.  488. 

I  There  is  much  amusing  information  to  be  found  in  Fenn's 
Letters,  though  the  dates  are  not  always  sufficiently  correct  to  war- 
rant quotation. 


Margaret,  whose  name  had  little  weight  in  Kent  and  Annals  of 
Essex,  had  deemed  it  the  wiser  course  to  retire  into  the  England. 
North,  where  her  friends  were  still  numerous,  rather 
than  to  remain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  where 
the  marauding  disposition  of  her  followers  had  created 
much  disgust  and  enmity.  Edward  resolved  to  bring 
her  troops  to  battle,  before  the  Country  at  large  could 
shake  off  the  impression  produced  by  his  late  successes ; 
and,  with  this  view,  he  despatched  Lord  Fitzwalter  to  Conduct  of 
seize  the  passage  over  the  river  Aire,  at  Ferrybridge,  the  Queen. 
that  the  main  Body  of  his  troops  might  advance  without 
interruption.  The  value  of  this  post  gave  rise  to  a  se- 
vere skirmish,  in  which  the  Yorkists,  after  sustaining 
some  loss,  were  driven  back  in  confusion.  At  this  mo- 
ment the  Earl,  who  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  repulse  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  army  ready  to  engage,  rode  up  to 
Edward,  and  shooting  his  own  horse  through  the  head, 
as  a  signal  that  there  was  to  be  no  retreat  from  the  field 
into  which  they  were  about  to  enter,  called  aloud,  "  Sire, 
God  have  mercy  on  the  souls  of  those  who  for  love  of 
you  have  sacrificed  their  lives  in  this  enterprise.  Yet 
let  him  flee  who  is  disposed  to  flee ;  but,  by  this  cross," 
and  as  he  spoke  he  kissed  the  hilt  of  his  sword,  "  I  will 
stand  by  him  who  will  stand  by  me  !"  A  Proclamation 
was  accordingly  issued,  giving  to  every  one  full  liberty 
to  retire ;  but  threatening  the  severest  punishment  to 
those  who  should  show  the  smallest  symptom  of  cow- 
ardice in  the  approaching  battle.* 

The  30th  day  of  March,  1461,  is  remarkable  in  Battle  of 
the  History  of  this  Civil  War  for  the  bloody  contest  which  Towton- 
took  place  at  Towton  between  the  armies  of  York  and 
Lancaster,  amounting  to  forty  thousand  and  sixty  thou- 
sand respectively.  The  conflict  had  raged  ten  hours 
with  unabated  fury  before  either  could  be  compelled  to 
give  ground.  At  length,  when  the  Earl  of  Northum- 
berland and  Lord  Clifford,  the  principal  leaders  of 
Henry's  troops,  were  slain,  and  twenty  thousand  private 
men  were  laid  prostrate  on  the  field,  victory  declared  in 
favour  of  Edward.  The  vanquished  party  were  pur- 
sued to  Tadcaster  with  great  slaughter  and  confusion  ; 
evils  which  were  much  increased  by  an  order  said  to  have 
been  issued  by  the  conqueror,  that  no  quarter  should  be 
given.  The  King  and  Queen,  upon  learning  the  extent  of 
their  loss,  made  the  best  of  their  way  across  the  borders, 
and  found  a  temporary  asylum  at  the  Court  of  James.f 

Upon  his  return  to  London,  Edward  celebrated  his  Coronation 
Coronation,  which  was  performed  at  Westminster,  in  of  Edward, 
the  month  of  June,  1461.     In  a  Parliament,  which  met 
in  November,  the  judicial  acts,  creations  of  Nobility,  and 
most  other  public  proceedings  in  the  reigns  of  Henry 
IV.,  Henry  V.,  and  Henry  VI.,  "late,  in  fact  but  not  of 
right,   Kings  of  England,"  were  confirmed ;  but  with 
certain  exceptions,  the  Grants  made  by  those  Sovereigns 
were  revoked.     Then  followed  an   alarming  display  of 
legal  revenge,  in  the  form  of  a  Bill  of  Attainder,  directed  Bill  of  At 
against   almost  every  distinguished  person  who  had  es-  tainder 
poused   the  cause  of  the   House  of  Lancaster;  all  of 
whom  were  adjudged  to  suffer  the  penalties  of  Treason, 
the  loss  of  their  honours,  the  forfeiture  of  their  estates, 

*  Hall,  (fol.  253.)  speaking  of  (he  Queen,  says,  "  Little  trusting 
Essex  ami  less  K«nt,  but  London  least  of  all,  she  departed  from  St. 
Alban's  to  the  North  country  where  the  root  of  her  power  was." 
Wyrcest.  p.  489.  Holingshed,  p.  664. 

f  Habingtou,  p.  432.  Grafton,  p.  656.  Hall,  fol.  187.  Fenn, 
vol.  i.  p.  219.  It  is  said  that  thirty-eight  thousand  men  fell  in  tht» 
Battle  of  Towton.  In  a  private  letter  to  his  mother  Edward  men- 
tions that  of  the  Lancastrians  alone  twenty-eight  thousand  men 
were  found  dead  on  th«  field 
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and  an  ignominious  death.  This  list  included  the  de- 
feated Monarch,  his  Queen,  their  son,  together  with 
twelve  Nobles,  and  about  a  hundred  and  forty  Knights, 
Priests,  and  Esquires.* 

Margaret,  who  was  the  last  to  despair  of  the  fortunes 
of  her  family,  made  the  greatest  exertions  in  France  and 
Scotland  to  raise  forces  in  order  to  meet  her  enemy  in  the 
field  once  more.  But  her  endeavours,  though  attended 
with  some  measure  of  success,  were  quite  unavailing 
against  the  overwhelming  numbers  with  which  she  had  to 
contend.  The  approach  of  the  Earl  of  Warwick  with 
twenty  thousand  men  compelled  her  to  return  on  board 
ship  and  put  to  sea  ;  when  the  winds,  as  if  in  alliance 
with  the  dominant  party,  dashed  her  small  fleet  upon 
the  rocks  near  Holy  Island,  and  reduced  her  to  the  ne- 
cessity of  again  trusting  herself  and  son  to  the  fidelity  of 
her  oppressed  adherents.  While  wandering  from  place 
to  place  in  search  of  safety  or  escape,  she  was  plundered 
by  a  band  of  robbers,  who  stripped  her  of  her  money, 
jewels,  and  every  thing  else  that  appeared  valuable ; 
when,  dreading  still  more  frightful  violence,  she  watched 
an  opportunity,  during  their  quarrel  about  the  spoil, 
to  dart  with  her  boy  into  the  depths  of  the  forest  which 
surrounded  them.  After  wandering  some  time,  spent 
with  hunger  and  fatigue,  she  saw  a  man  advancing  with 
a  drawn  sword  in  his  hand ;  and  having  too  much  rea- 
son to  conclude  that  he  was  one  of  the  same  profession 
with  the  others,  she  formed  the  resolution  of  throwing 
herself  upon  his  generosity.  Approaching  him,  she  said, 
"  Here,  friend,  I  commit  to  your  care  the  safety  of  your 
King's  son  ;"  an  address  which  instantly  raised  all  the 
feelings  of  loyalty  in  his  breast,  and  bound  him  to  the 
interests  of  the  Royal  youth.  He  conducted  her  to  a 
place  of  security,  whence  she  made  her  escape  beyond 
seas.f 

The  Lancastrians,  though  frequently  thwarted  in  their 
attempts  to  check  the  current  by  which  their  affairs  were 
depressed,  did  not  yet  relinquish  hope.  Collecting 
their  scattered  bands  in  the  North  of  England,  where 
the  root  of  their  strength  still  kept  hold  of  the  soil,  they 
resolved  to  make  another  appeal  to  the  fortune  of  war, 
under  the  auspices  of  Somerset,  Percy,  and  Gray.  But 
Montague,  the  Warden  of  the  Eastern  Marches,  who  had 
watched  their  movements,  attacked  a  party  at  Hedgely 
Moor,  near  Wool  er,  which  he  defeated  with  the  loss  of  their 
commander;  and  then,  pushing  on  to  Hexham,  where 
Somerset  had  encamped,  he  gained  a  second  victory,  took 
the  unfortunate  Duke  prisoner,  and  delivered  him  over 
to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  Henry,  who  was  present 
at  this  action,  escaped  by  the  speed  of  his  horse  ;  but  some 
of  his  attendants  were  recognised  by  the  peculiar  livery 
with  which  they  were  decorated,  and  by  the  Royal 
helmet  which  one  of  them  bore.  A  cap  of  estate,  gar- 
nished with  two  rich  crowns,  was  in  a  few  days  presented 
to  Edward  at  York,  as  part  of  the  spoil  torn  from  the 
person  of  his  rival.  The  fugitive  Prince  himself  made 
his  way  to  the  borders,  where  the  doubtful  jurisdiction, 
and  the  wild  life  of  the  inhabitants,  afforded  great  faci- 
lities for  concealment.  For  about  twelve  months,  he 
eluded  the  search  of  his  enemies  and  the  vigilance  of  the 
Government;  nor  was  it  until  he  was  betrayed  by  a 
Monk,  who  had  succeeded  in  detecting  his  haunts,  that 
he  was  apprehended  by  the  retainers  of  Sir  James  Har- 

*  Rot.  Par/,  vol.  v.  p.  463.  476.  486.     Statute*  ofme  Realm,  vol. 
ii.p.  380.  1  Edward  IV.  c.  I.  A.  D.  1461. 
t  Monstrelet,  vol.  iii.  p.  96. 
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rington  as  he  sat  at  meat  in  Waddington  Hall.     After    Annals  of 
his  capture,  he  was  sent  to  London,  and  thrown  into    England, 
the  Tower  by  command  of  the  King,  who,  though  he 
spilled   the  blood  of  the  Lancastrians  without  restraint 
or  compunction,  spared  the  life  of  his  cousin,  whose 
talents  or  ambition  could  never  create  alarm.     But  he 
nevertheless  gave  his  consent  to  the  infliction  of  indig- 
nities upon  the  fallen   Monarch,  which  to  minds  of  a 
certain   temperament  would  have  proved  more  fearful 
than  death.     At  Islington,  he  was  met  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  who,  by  Proclamation,  forbad  every  one  to 
show  him  the  smallest  respect;  his  feet  were  then  tied  Captiv;tyo! 
to  the  stirrups  as  those  of  a  prisoner  of  the  lowest  order,  Henry 
and  after  being  led  thrice  round  the  pillory,  he  was  con- 
ducted to  the  fortress  in  which  he  was  doomed  to  linger 
several  years.* 

The  first  serious  reverse  sustained  by  Edward  arose 
from  his  marriage  with  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  the 
daughter  of  Sir  Richard  Woodville  by  Jaqueline  of  Marriage  of 
Luxemburg,  formerly  Duchess  of  Bedford.  The  amo-  Edward- 
rous  disposition  of  the  King,  added  to  the  attractions 
of  this  young  female,  induced  him  to  relinquish  a 
match  which  had  been  prepared  for  him  by  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  with  the  Princess  Bonne  of  Savoy,  sister  of  the 
Queen  of  France.  This  proud  Nobleman,  who  thought 
himself  insulted  by  the  fickle  conduct  of  his  master,  che- 
rished in  his  bosom  a  warmth  of  resentment  which 
afterwards  carried  him  to  the  most  extreme  measures. 
A  little  prudence  on  the  part  of  the  Royal  bridegroom, 
mixed  with  a  slight  condescension  to  his  warlike  envoy, 
might  have  averted  the  evil  which  his  hasty  resolution 
was  so  likely  to  produce  among  the  haughty  Peers  who 
frequented  the  Court.  But  Edward,  so  far  from  yielding 
to  their  prejudices  and  removing  their  suspicions,  still 
further  provoked  their  anger  by  elevating  the  Wood- 
villes,  his  new  relations,  to  places  of  the  highest  trust 
and  emolument.  Patents  of  Nobility  were  bestowed 
with  great  profusion  ;  the  Queen's  father  was  created 
Earl  of  Rivers  ;  her  brother  was  made  Lord  Scales  ; 
her  sisters  were  respectively  married  to  the  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  the  Earl  of  Kent,  and  the  Earl  of  Hun- 
tingdon, young  men  who  were  raised  to  those  dignities 
chiefly  on  account  of  their  wives,  f 

Warwick,  in  order  to  strengthen  his  hands  against 
this  marked  ascendency  so  rapidly  acquired  by  the 
Queen's  kindred,  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  brother  of  Edward,  to  whom  he  gave  his  eldest 
daughter  in  marriage.  In  this  manner,  a  foundation 
was  laid  for  the  existence  of  a  faction  hostile  to  the 
Government,  the  members  of  which,  although  they 
might  not  entertain  any  views  directly  incompatible 
with  the  stability  of  the  Throne,  were  constantly  exposed 
to  the  influence  of  motives  which,  in  a  moment,  might 
carry  them  beyond  the  bounds  of  their  allegiance,  and 
perhaps  to  actual  rebellion. 

An  incident  accordingly  soon  occurred,  which  stirred 
the  elements  of  disaffection  into  activity  and  disturbed 
the  Kingdom.     The  occupiers  of  land  in  a  certain  dis-  Insurrec- 
trict  of  Yorkshire,  grieved  with  a  tax  on  their  produce  tion,in. . 
for  the  support  of  an  Hospital,  refused  to  pay  it ;  and 
upon   being  pressed  or  threatened  with  the  pains  of  law 

*  Sir  J.  Mackintosh  remarks,  that "  the  infamy  of  Harrington 
is  perpetuated  by  the  grant  of  large  estates."  He  received  for  his 
services  the  lands  belonging  to  Tunstal  of  Tina-land  Castle  to  the 
amount  of  £100  per  annum.  Rot.  Part.  vol.  v.  p.  584. 

t  Hall,  fol.  193.  Habington,  p.  437.  Holuigshed,  p.  66* 
Wyrcest  p.  506.  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  581. 
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they  flew  to  arms,  having1  increased  their  numbers  to 
about  fifteen  thousand.  This  insurrection,  which  was  at 
first  treated  with  contempt,  gradually  acquired  import- 
ance, as  well  from  the  multitude  who  engaged  in  it,  as 
from  the  quality  of  some  individuals  who  assumed  the 
office  of  leaders.  A  Battle  took  place  at  Banbury,  be- 
tween the  Northern  boors  and  an  army  of  Welsh  under 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  result  of  which  was  partial 
defeat  on  both  sides,  and  the  execution  of  the  two  com- 
manders by  the  hands  of  their  respective  enemies.  This 
barbarous  practice  of  putting  to  death  such  Generals  as 
were  taken  in  the  field  was  begun  by  Lord  Montague, 
who  ordered  Robert  Hulderne,  the  Chief  of  the  rebel 
forces,  to  undergo  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  ;  and  this 
miserable  example  was  so  far  extended  as  to  compre- 
hend the  Earl  of  Pembroke  himself,  the  Earl  of  Devon- 
shire, Sir  Henry  Nevil,  and,  at  length,  the  Earl  of 
Rivers  and  his  son,  near  relations  of  the  King.* 

It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  whether  Warwick  was  con- 
cerned in  the  various  risings  which  took  place  about 
this  period.  A  commotion,  excited  by  Sir  Robert 
Wellis,  has  been  ascribed  to  his  influence,  and  is  even 
supposed  to  have  made  part  of  his  design  for  removing 
the  Crown  from  the  head  of  Edward.  Edward,  how- 
ever, was  so  little  suspicious  of  his  former  friend  that  he 
employed  him  in  raising  forces  for  the  support  of  the 
Royal  cause  ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  Earl  and  the 
Duke  of  Clarence  were  found  encouraging  the  com- 
plaints of  the  people  in  the  disaffected  Counties  that  the 
King  took  such  steps  as  compelled  them  to  seek  refuge 
in  France.  Louis  XI.  was  not  only  ready  to  grant 
them  an  asylum  but  also  to  employ  their  resentment 
against  the  English  Throne,  the  strength  of  which  he 
had  long  dreaded,  more  especially  as  connected  with  the 
pretensions  inherited  from  Henry  V.  A  Treaty  was 
proposed,  in  which  the  French  King,  Queen  Margaret, 
and  Warwick  were  the  contracting  parties  ;  the  first 
promising  the  aid  of  troops  and  money,  while  Margaret 
consented  thatPrince  Edward  should  marry  Anne  Nevil, 
a  daughter  of  the  Earl,  and  that,  in  the  event  of  there 
being  no  issue  from  this  union,  the  sceptre  should  fall 
to  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  had  espoused  another 
daughter  of  the  same  family.f 

At  this  epoch  the  most  important  events  succeeded 
each  other  with  astonishing  rapidity,  without  any  such 
apparent  connection  as  enables  the  Historian  to  establish 
among  them  the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Warwick 
landed  in  England,  and  in  eleven  days  made  himself 
injaster  of  the  Country ;  compelling  Edward  to  flee  for 
his  life,  replacing  the  imbecile  Henry  on  a  throne  the 
obligations  of  which  he  knew  not  how  to  discharge,  and 
reserving,  of  course,  the  real  power  in  his  own  hands. 
The  usual  process  of  reversals  and  attainders  followed 
this  renewed  accession  ;  every  Statute  passed  during  the 
reign  of  the  abdicated  Monarch  was  repealed ;  he  him- 
self was  declared  a  usurper;  and  all  his  adherents, 
among  whom  was  his  younger  brother,  Richard  Duke 
of  Gloucester,  were  denounced  as  traitors.  But  not 
more  than  a  few  months  had  elapsed  before  Edward  re- 
turned to  his  dominions  accompanied  by  a  small  force, 
supplied  to  him  by  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  ad- 
vancing with  hasty  steps  towards  London  met  with  a 
cordial  reception  from  the  citizens,  to  the  greater  part  of 


*  Fabian  p.  217      Rymer,  xi.  p.  647. 

f  Hall,  fol.  204.    Fabian,  r.  2 18.    Habington,  p.  242.    Corn- 
mines,  book  iii.  ch.  iv. 
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whom   the  administration  of  Warwick  had  not  proved   Annals  of 

acceptable.     That  Nobleman,  though  now  deserted   by    Er'Kland- 

Clarence  and  other  members  of  his  own  family,  scorned 

to  listen   to  the   terms   proposed  to  him  by  the  head  of 

the  House  of  York,  and    made   immediate'preparations 

to  meet  him  in  the  field  of  battle.  Edward,  accordin<rly, 

whose  late  dangers  had  taught  him  the  value  of  despatch, 

lost    no  time  in   forwarding  his  levies,  and  after  a  few 

days  proceeded  from  the  Capital  with  an  army,  much 

more  formidable,  indeed,  for  its  spirit  than  for  its  nunr- 

bers.     The    hostile   bodies  met  on   the   14th  of  April 

at   Barnet,  where  an  action   took  place,   which   termi-  Battle  of 

nated  to   the  complete  advantage  of  the  Yorkists,  who  Barnet' 

had  the  satisfaction  to  find  among  the  slain  the  corpse 

of  Warwick  as  well  as  that  of  his  brother  the  Earl  of 

Montague.* 

Queen  Margaret  arrived  from  the  Continent  with  a  Battle  of 
detachment  of  French  troops  on  the  very  day  on  which  her  Tewks- 
new  friends  were  defeated  at  Barnet.  The  intelligence  burj'' 
struck  her  with  dismay,  and  she  seemed  for  a  moment 
inclined  to  retire  from  a  conflict  which  threatened  to 
overwhelm  the  partisans  of  her  husband  under  a  heavier 
load  of  suffering  than  they  had  endured  heretofore. 
But  her  natural  spirit,  aided  by  encouragement  from  the 
Duke  of  Somerset,  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  and  other 
trusty  leaders,  induced  her  again  to  hazard  her  cause 
under  the  banners  of  Lancaster.  Directing  her  course 
towards  Wales,  she  attempted  to  pass  the  Severn  at 
Gloucester,  with  the  view  of  joining  a  powerful  reinforce- 
ment which  awaited  her  approach  on  the  Marches  ;  and 
had  not  the  bridge  been  fortified  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
took  part  with  her  enemies,  she  might  have  found  means 
of  protracting  the  war  till  her  adherents  in  the  North  could 
have  assembled  their  followers.  Advancing  to Tewksbury, 
she  learned  that  Edward,  at  the  head  of  a  superior  army, 
had  already  taken  a  position  which  could  not  be  passed 
without  risking  an  engagement.  The  commanders, 
glowing  with  resentment  and  an  eager  desire  for  victory, 
drew  out  their  lines,  and  met  one  another  with  the 
utmost  fury.  Fortune  again  smiled  on  the  King;  the 
Lancastrians  were  defeated  with  great  slaughter.  The 
Earl  of  Devonshire  and  Lord  Wenlock  were  killed  on 
the  ground;  while  the  Duke  of  Somerset  and  about 
twenty  other  persons  of  distinction  were  dragged  from  a 
church  in  which  they  had  taken  refuge  and  were  instantly 
beheaded.  Margaret  and  her  son  were  taken  prisoners. 
The  latter,  when  carried  into  the  presence  of  Edward, 
was  asked  by  him,  how  he  had  dared  to  enter  the  Realm 
as  an  invader  ?  The  youth  replied,  that  he  had  come  to 
assert  his  father's  right,  and  his  own  just  inheritance. 
The  King,  giving  way  to  an  unseasonable  rage,  is  said 
to  have  struck  the  Prince  on  the  face  with  his  gauntlet, 
a  piece  of  violence  which  was  taken  by  the  attendants  as 
a  signal  for  putting  him  to  death.  The  son  of  Henry  Murder  of 
was  accordingly  hurried  into  an  adjoining  apartment,  Prince Ed- 
where  he  was  assassinated  either  by  the  hands  or  by  the  ward- 
direct  orders  of  the  Dukes  of  Clarence  and  of  Gloucester, 
who  meant  thereby  to  gratify  their  brother  and  perhaps 
to  remove  a  bar  to  their  own  ambitious  views.t 

As  if  it  had  been  fixed  in  the  councils  of  Providence  Death  of 
that  the  House  of  Lancaster  should  become   extinct,  Henry  VI. 

*  Grafton,  p.  700.  Hall,  fol.  218.  Dr.  Lingard,  in  opposition  to 
Hume,  supports  the  opinion  that  Edward  was  some  time  in  the 
custody  oi  his  enemies.  Such  a  fact  would  only  render  the  conduct 
of  Warwick  still  more  unintelligible.  Vol.  v.  p.  263.  See  Cont.  Hist. 
Croyland,  p.  543. 

f  Hall,  fol.  219— 221.  Habington,  p.  453.  Holingshed,  p.688. 
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Henry,  who  had  been  a  second  time  committed  to  the 
Tower  by  his  victorious  rival,  closed  his  life  soon 
after  the  fatal  encounter  at  Tewksbury.  A  suspicion 
has  been  propagated  even  to  our  own  times  that  he 
fell  by  violence  ;  and  the  odium  of  this  supposed  mur- 
der has  usually  been  attached  to  the  memory  of  the 
Duke  of  Glocester,  who  has,  whether  justly  or  not,  in- 
curred the  ban  of  Historians,  as  a  person  capable  of  the 
most  atrocious  crimes.  Margaret,  the  high-spirited  relict 
of  that  unfortunate  and  singularly  weak  Monarch,  was 
detained  in  honourable  captivity  until,  in  1475,  she  was 
ransomed  by  her  kinsman,  Louis  of  France,  by  the  pay- 
ment of  fifty  thousand  crowns  ;  an  event  which  she 
survived  about  seven  years.* 

The  remainder  of  Edward's  reign  presents  little  that 
deserves  a  place  in  an  outline  of  General  History.  He 
appears  to  have  seized  the  first  favourable  moment  to 
escape  from  the  fatigues  of  war  and  government,  in 
order  to  indulge  in  pleasure,  to  which  from  his  earliest 
years  he  is  known  to  have  been  devoted.  The  war  in 
France  added  nothing  to  his  renown.  The  Treaty  of 
Pecquigny,  indeed,  supplied  him  with  large  sums  of 
money,  of  which  he  was  ever  in  great  want ;  but  the 
sacrifices  he  made  to  Louis  were  deemed  more  than  an 
equivalent,  while  the  practice  of  receiving  a  pecuniary 
grant  introduced  among  his  Ministers  a  mercenary 
spirit,  which  at  once  lowered  their  reputation  and  cor- 
rupted their  honesty. 

The  disputes  between  the  King  and  his  brother  Cla- 
rence, which  had  embittered  a  large  portion  of  their 
•  days,  led  to  a  memorable  tragedy  in  which  the  latter 
lost  his  life.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose  eldest  daugh- 
ter was  espoused  to  the  Duke,  had  acquired  great  wealth, 
which  at  his  death  fell  to  his  children,  all  of  whom  appear 
to  have  been  females.  The  youngest,  Lady  Anne,  who 
had  been  betrothed  to  the  son  of  Henry  VI.,  was  courted 
by  Richard  of  Gloucester,  who  was  desirous  to  share  the 
immense  fortune  of  which  she  was  one  of  the  heiresses. 
Clarence,  who  had  suffered  by  the  resumption  of  cer- 
tain estates  originally  belonging  to  the  Crown,  was  not 
disposed  to  tolerate  the  meditated  encroachment  of  his 
younger  relative ;  and  he  withdrew  from  Court  and  stu- 
diously rejected  the  civilities  offered  by  Edward,  as  pro- 
ceeding from  a  show  of  affection  which  had  no  place  in 
the  heart,  or  as  meant  to  cover  designs  which  aimed  at 
his  interests  as  a  Prince  of  the  Blood.  Thic  alienation 
was  further  increased  by  a  disappointment  brought  upon 
him  by  the  King,  who  opposed  his  views  as  a  suitor  of 
Mary,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  who 
had  recently  fallen  in  the  Battle  of  Nanci.  Edward 
could  not  conceal  the  jealousy  which  the  former  conduct 
of  his  brother  had  occasioned  ;  and  apprehensive  that 
the  possession  of  a  powerful  Dukedom  might  revive  his 
ambitious  feelings,  he  boldly  refused  his  concurrence  in 
the  proposed  union.  Some  foolish  charges  of  witch- 
craft, which  had  a  distant  reference  to  the  life  of  the 
King  and  his  family,  brought  a  few  individuals  to  a 
severe  punishment.  Clarence  condemned  the  haste  or 
partiality  of  the  judges,  and  thereby  exposed  himself  to 
the  fatal  accusation  that  he  impeded  the  course  of  jus- 
tice and  insulted  its  principal  ministers.  He  was  accord- 
ingly arraigned  before  Parliament  and  found  guilty  of 

*  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  15.  Hume  states  that  she  was  an  admirable 
Princess;  but  adds,  that  "  she  seems  neither  to  have  enjoyed  the 
virtues  nor  been  subject  to  the  weaknesses  of  her  sex  ;  and  was  as 
much  tainted  with  the  ferocity  as  endowed  with  the  courage  of  that 
barbarous  Age  in  which  she  lived." 


treason.  Sentence  was  pronounced  upon  him  by  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  acted  as  High  Steward  for 
the  occasion,  and  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower,  where 
he  was  found  dead  after  the  lapse  of  about  ten  days.* 

Edward  lived  long  enough  to  find  himself  the  dupe  of 
Louis,  whose  contributions,  or  tribute,  as  he  was  pleased 
to  call  it,  he  had  submitted  to  receive.  The  French 
King,  who  had  consented  to  the  union  of  the  Dauphin 
with  Elizabeth  of  England,  saw  reason  to  change  his 
politics,  and,  accordingly,  without  regard  to  his  own 
promise  or  to  the  feelings  of  his  neighbour,  he  preferred 
a  matrimonial  engagement  with  the  family  of  Maximi- 
lian, who,  in  right  of  his  wife,  succeeded  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy.  To  avenge  this  injury  Edward  made  pre- 
parations for  war,  while  Louis  applied  to  James  of 
Scotland  to  take  part  in  the  quarrel.  But  these  demon- 
strations were  frustrated  in  the  North  by  the  disaffec- 
tion of  the  Nobles,  and  in  the  South  by  the  indolent  or 
luxurious  habits  of  the  King.  The  health  of  Edward, 
undermined  either  by  dissipation  or  chagrin,  rapidly  gave 
way,  and  he  died  on  the  9th  of  April  1483,  leaving  two 
sons,  the  eldest  of  whom,  not  more  than  twelve  years  of 
age,  succeeded  him  on  the  throne  under  the  title  of 
Edward  V.f 

The  irregularities  of  the  reign  just  closed  led  to  much 
suffering  and  agitation,  immediately  after  the  decease  of 
the  King.  His  unequal  marriage,  by  raising  to  power 
a  number  of  individuals  who  properly  belonged  to  an 
inferior  station,  excited  great  discontent  among  the 
more  ancient  Nobility,  the  natural  expectants  of  place 
and  emolument  under  a  Monarchy  which  they  had  so 
materially  contributed  to  support.  The  Queen  and  her 
relations,  thus  inevitably  exposed  to  envy  and  resent- 
ment, soon  found  arrayed  against  them  a  formidable 
party  ;  of  which  the  leaders  were  the  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham and  Lord  Hastings,  the  Chamberlain,  together 
with  Howard  and  Stanley,  who  were  actuated  by  similar 
motives.  Edward  IV.  had  foreseen  the  evils  likely  to 
arise  from  this  opposition  among  persons  possessing 
so  much  weight  in  the  Country,  and  whose  sentiments 
could  not  fail  to  influence  its  Government ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, before  he  died,  he  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost 
to  produce  a  reconciliation.  He  recommended,  at  the  same 
time,  that,  during  the  minority  of  his  son,  the  Regency 
should  be  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who,  by 
rank  dissimulation,  had  contrived  to  conceal  from  him 
the  foulest  parts  of  his  character.  Both  factions  paid 
their  court  to  Richard,  as  being  destined  for  a  certain 
space  to  wield  the  sceptre  of  England  in  the  name  of  his 
nephew;  while  he,  on  the  other  hand,  who  needed  the 
aid  of  each,  lent  a  ready  ear  to  their  respective  proposals 
and  solicitations.  His  ulterior  objects,  however,  re- 
quired that  he  should  depress  or  annihilate  the  family 
of  his  sister-in-law ;  for  so  long  as  the  Earl  of  Rivers 
her  brother,  and  her  son  the  Marquis  of  Dorset,  en- 
joyed any  influence,  he  could  not  expect  to  accom- 
plish his  design  on  the  young  Princes  and  to  step  over 
their  bodies  into  a  vacant  throne. 

An  occasion  for  giving  vent  to  his  jealousy,  and  for 
taking  the  first  step  in  that  path  of  ambition  and  blood 
wherein  he  trode  till  the  end  of  his  days,  was  supplied 
by  a  circumstance  which  occurred  during  the  progress 
of  the  King  from  Ludlow  Castle  to  the  Capital.  Dis- 
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*  Rot.  Par/,  vol.  vi.  p.  173—195.     Hitt.  Cray/and,  p.  562.    Ho- 
lingshed,  p.  703.     Stowe,  p.  430.     Grafton,  p.  741. 
f  Hitt.  Croyland,  Cont.  p.  591.    Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  110. 
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pleased  with  some  trifling  deviation  from  a  point  of 
ceremony,  he  commanded  Lord  Rivers,  as  well  as  Sir 
Richard  Gray,  one  of  the  Queen's  sons,  and  Sir  Tho- 
mas Vaughan,  a  member  of  her  household,  to  be 
arrested,  and  the  whole  party  to  be  sent  as  prisoners  to 
the  stronghold  at  Pomfret.  This  violent  measure 
alarmed  the  Queen  so  much  that  she  fled  with  her 
daughters  and  the  young  Duke  of  York  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary of  Westminster,  whence  she  was  induced  to  return, 
not  without  great  difficulty.  She  was,  however,  pre- 
vailed upon  to  commit  her  second  son  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  uncle,  who,  under  the  pretext  of  securing 
him  from  danger,  placed  him  in  the  Tower;  where  he 
soon  gave  to  him,  as  the  companion  of  his  sorrows,  his 
only  brother  the  King,  whose  person  he  had  determined 
to  have  in  his  possession.* 

The  formality  of  declaring  Gloucester  Protector  of  the 
Realm  was  hardly  completed,  before  he  avowed  among 
his  adherents  the  intention  of  seizing  upon  the  Crown. 
He  represented  to  Buckingham  and  Hastings  that  the 
severities  which  they  had  already  practised  upon  the 
friends  of  the  Queen  must  render  her  a  mortal  and  irre- 
concilable enemy;  and  that,  therefore,  for  their  own 
sakes,  they  ought  now  to  assist  him  in  completing 
his  undertaking  by  transferring  the  sceptre  to  a  hand 
which  would  always  be  raised  in  their  defence.  Rivers 
and  the  other  captives  at  Pomfret  were  soon  after  their 
arrival  despatched  in  secret ;  and  hence  it  was  not  rea- 
sonable to  expect  that  Edward,  on  attaining  to  unre- 
stricted power,  would  forget  to  revenge  upon  the  heads 
of  those  who  had  counselled  their  death  the  loss  of  so 
many  near  relations.f 

These  arguments  gained  the  unscrupulous  Bucking- 
ham, who,  for  a  season,  became  the  ready  tool  of  the 
Protector's  ambition.  But  Hastings,  who  was  attached 
to  the  children  of  Edward,  would  not  listen  to  the  base 
proposal  of  setting  them  aside,  and  far  less  of  removing 
them  by  murder.  He  himself  was,  therefore,  doomed  to 
lose  his  life,  and  'accordingly,  upon  a  mere  pretence  of 
disaffection  to  the  existing  Government,  he  was  accused 
of  Treason,  condemned,  and  executed,  within  the  brief 
space  of  half  an  hour.J 

To  give  a  certain  air  of  plausibility  to  his  claim, 
Richard  asserted  that  the  late  King,  before  he  espoused 
the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray,  had  contracted  a  private 
marriage  with  Eleanor  Boteler,  daughter  of  the  Earl  of 
Shrewsbury,  and,  consequently,  that  the  issue  by  the  se- 
cond union  could  not  be  legitimate.  He  even  allowed  his 
partisans  to  maintain  that,  owing  to  the  infidelities  of 
his  own  mother  when  Duchess  of  York,  his  two  bro- 
thers, Edward  IV.  and  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were  spu- 
rious, and  not,  in  reality,  the  children  of  their  reputed 
father.  It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  that  he  pretended 
not  to  adduce  any  proof  in  support  of  these  calumnies  ; 
his  purpose  being  fully  served  when  he  found  that  the 
sentiments  of  the  Nation  were  thereby  divided,  and  that 
doubts  were  now  entertained  where  none  had  formerly 
existed.  § 

*  Hitt.  Croytaml,  Cont.p.  565.     Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  41 — 43. 

f  Gloucester  assumed  the  lofty  style  of  "  Brother  and  Uncle  of 
Kings,  Protector,  and  Defensor,  Great  Chamberlayne,  Constable, 
and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England."  Hist. Cray  fund,  Cant.  p.  566. 
More,  p.  47.  Fabian,  p.  513. 

J  Hist.  Croyland,  Cottt.  p.  566.     More,  p.  49. 

\  Dr.  Lingard  (vol.  v.  p.  465.)  has  with  much  ability  examined 
tbe  arguments  of  Walpole  and  Laing  in  regard  to  the  supposed 
contract  of  marriage  with  the  Lady  Eleanor  Boteler,  and  proved 
them  groundless.  The  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  doubts  en- 
tertained with  respect  to  the  murder  of  the  Princes. 


Nothing,    at  this    stage,   appeared  wanting  but  the   Annals  of 
choice  or  consent  of  the  people   to  complete  the  preten- 
sions  of  Richard  to  the  Throne  of  England.    To  supply 
this  defect,  he  instructed  an  obsequious  Lord  Mayor 
how   to  call  forth    the   acclamations  of  the   multitude 
whom  he  had  assembled  in  the  City  with  that  view  ;  and 
no  sooner  had  a  few  boys  exclaimed,  "  God  save  King 
Richard,"  than  the  voice  of  the  Nation  was  said  to  have 
declared  itself  in  favour  of  Gloucester  as  their  true  and  He'assumes 
lawful  Sovereign.     Affecting  a  reluctance  which  he  did  the  throne 
not  feel,  the  Usurper  at  last  seemed  to  hesitate  whether  a8  if  elected 
he  should  accept  the   Crown,  the  desire  for  which  had  b7  *^e  Peo~ 
stirred  up  every  bad  passion  in  his  heart ;  and  while  in  P  e* 
the  very  act  of  stretching  forth  his  hand  to  grasp  it,  he  re- 
commended loyalty  towards  his  nephew,  a  feeling  which 
he  declared  he  was  himself  resolved  to  cherish.     At  this 
moment,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who   had  likewise 
his  part  to  act  in  this  miserable  scene  of  hypocrisy  and 
bloodshed,  stepped  forward  to  sustain  Richard's  faltering 
resolution,   and   succeeded  in  prevailing  upon  him   to 
become  King. 

It  was  on  the  26th  of  June,  1483,  little  more  than  ten  Death  of 
weeks  after  the    death  of  Edward    IV.,  that  Richard  the  Princes, 
ascended  the  Throne.     This  event  was  soon   followed 
by  the  murder  of  the  two  Princes  in   the  Tower,  who, 
after  being  suffocated  under  the  direction  of  Sir  James 
Tyrrel,  were  buried  "  at  the  foot  of  the  stairs,  deep  in 
the  ground,  under  a  heap  of  stones."* 

But  the  wily  tyrant  soon  discovered  that  he  who 
ascends  to  power,  by  the  sacrifice  of  humanity  on  his 
own  part,  and  by  employing,  as  instruments,  the  wild 
passions  of  revenge,  avarice,  and  envy,  in  the  minds  of 
others,  enjoys  neither  security  nor  respect.  His  know- 
ledge of  the  selfish  motives  through  which  the  co-opera- 
tion of  bad  men  is  obtained,  filled  his  spirit  with  appre- 
hension lest  the  evil  arts  which  he  himself  had  sug- 
gested or  approved  should  in  a  moment  be  turned 
against  his  person  or  government;  and  hence  the  first 
fears  which  disturbed  his  reign  respected  Buckingham, 
to  whose  intrigues  and  extensive  influence  he  owed  the 
accomplishment  of  his  most  ambitious  scheme.  The  Bucking- 
causes  from  which  the  discontent  of  this  powerful  but 
unprincipled  Nobleman  originated  cannot  now  be  ascer- 
tained with  any  degree  of  exactness.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  conjectured  that  Richard  did  not  gratify  to  the  full 
extent  his  inordinate  appetite  for  wealth ;  or  that  he  did 
not  bestow  upon  him  all  the  dignities  which  the  latter 
thought  suitable  to  his  own  high  extractiou ;  or  that, 
dreading  his  restless  temper,  the  King  had  betrayed 
symptoms  of  jealousy  and  alarm  ;  the  effects  of  which 
were  justly  regarded  by  the  Duke  as  full  of  danger  to  his 
life  and  fortune.  Perhaps  the  murder  of  the  two  innocent 
youths  in  the  Tower,  which  could  not  fail  to  alienate 
from  the  usurper  every  sensitive  heart,  may  have  cooled 
the  affections  of  Buckingham  ;  for  it  was  Boon  after  this 
tragical  event  that  he  allowed  himself  to  become  privy 
to  a  plan  for  settling  the  succession  of  the  Crown  in  the 
persons  of  Henry  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV.,  now  the  nearest  representa- 
tives of  the  Royal  Houses  of  York  and  Lancaster.t 

As  to  the  right  of  this  Princess,  upon  the  supposition  R 
of  her  brothers  being  dead,  there  could  be  no  question,  £  ^ 
except  on  the  ground  assumed   by  Richard   that     je  Throne. 
marriasre  between   her  father  and   Elizabeth  WoodviUe 


*  More,  p.  67. 
f  Dugdiile,  vol.  i.  p.  1C8. 
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was  invalid,  owing  lo  the  previous  contract  already 
mentioned.  But  that  he  \vas  not  serious  in  his  objection 
appears  manifest  from  the  attempt  which  he  made  to 
procure  for  himself  the  hand  of  his  niece  after  the  death 
of  his  Queen,  being  certain  that,  had  he  succeeded  in 
this  matrimonial  project,  he  would  have  removed  from 
the  field  his  most  formidable  rival  by  merging  his  claim 
in  his  own.  Nothing,  perhaps,  could  set  in  a  stronger 
light  the  fascinating  powers  of  his  rhetoric  than  the  fact 
that  he  prevailed  upon  the  widow  of  Edward  IV., 
though  he  had  murdered  her  brother,  and  three  of  her 
sons,  to  consent  to  the  union  of  her  daughter  with  the 
man  whom  of  all  others  she  had  the  greatest  reason  to 
hate  and  suspect.  His  conquest  of  the  Lady  Anne,  so 
soon  after  he  had  aided  in  the  assassination  of  her 
youthful  husband,  Prince  Ed  ward,  the  son  of  Henry  VI., 
is  selected  by  our  great  National  Poet  as  the  triumph 
of  a  vigorous  intellect  over  the  impotent  rage  of  a 
feeble  mind.  But  Richard  had  assuredly  still  more 
reason  to  boast  of  his  eloquence  and  his  mastery  over 
the  movements  of  a  woman's  heart,  when  he  obtained 
the  consent  of  the  Queen-Dowager  to  place  her  eldest 
daughter  beside  him  on  a  throne  stained  with  the 
blood  of  nearly  all  her  family.* 

The  Earl  of  Richmond  was  a  descendant  of  the  re- 
nowned John  of  Gaunt  by  the  female  line.  The  first 
Duke  of  Somerset,  who  was  a  grandson  of  the  Prince  just 
named,  left  an  only  daughter,  Margaret,  who  espoused 
Edmund  the  son  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor  and  of  Cathe- 
rine the  widow  of  Henry  V.  Edmund,  already  created 
Earl  of  Richmond,  had  by  this  wife  one  son,  who  was  bap- 
tized by  the  name  of  Henry,  and  became  the  heir  of  his 
titles  and  fortune.  It  is  true  that  Somerset  had  proceeded 
from  the  House  of  Lancaster  through  a  spurious  chan- 
nel ;  but  care  was  taken  to  remedy  this  defect  in  his 
blood  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  which  restored  him  to 
legitimacy,  and  saved  all  the  rights  which  might  happen 
to  accrue  to  his  children  as  cadets  of  the  Royal  Family. 
Hence  it  is  manifest  that  the  young  Earl  was  now  in- 
vested with  all  the  claims  which  belonged  to  the  Lan- 
castrian branch  of  the  Plantagenets ;  a  circumstance 
which  rendered  his  union  with  Elizabeth  extremely 
desirable  to  all  the  lovers  of  peace,  who  saw  in  it  an 
entire  conclusion  to  the  sanguinary  contest  between  the 
two  Roses,  and  the  establishment  of  an  indisputable 
line  of  succession. f 

A  connection  between  Henry  Tudor  and  Bucking- 
ham had  been  previously  formed  by  the  marriage  of 
Margaret,  the  mother  of  the  Earl,  with  Sir  Henry  Staf- 
ford, uncle  to  the  Duke.  The  same  lady  afterwards 
became  the  wife  of  Lord  Stanley ;  but  as  she  bore  no 
children  to  either  of  these  husbands,  the  young  Rich- 
mond continued  to  be  the  sole  heir  of  her  wealth  and 
pretensions.  The  death  of  Henry  VI.,  and  the  murder 
of  his  son  Prince  Edward,  gave  a  new  importance  to 
the  prospects  which  opened  upon  the  Tudors  ;  turning 
the  eyes  of  all  the  Lancastrians  to  their  family,  as  the 
only  remaining  branch  of  an  illustrious  stock  which 
they  were  unwilling  to  see  so  near  extinction.  Ed- 
ward IV.,  who  saw  not  theTeal  danger  with  which  his 
children  were  threatened,  allowed  his  mind  to  be  op- 
pressed with  apprehension  in  regard  to  the  troubles 
which  might  arise  after  his  decease  from  the  title  of  the 

*  tfitt.  Croytand  Cont.  p.  568.  A  Letter  from  Elizabeth  pre- 
served in  Burk  apud  Kenuet,  and  quoted  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh, 
vol.  ii.  p.  62. 

f  Hut.  Croytand,  p.  568. 


Earl  of  Richmond,  if  supported  by  the  adherents  of  the 
Red  Rose.  With  this  view  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
possession  of  his  person,  by  applying  to  the  Duke  of 
Brittany,  into  whose  dominions  he  had  been  carried, 
either  to  deliver  him  up  to  an  agent  of  the  English  King, 
or  to  detain  him  securely  as  a  prisoner  in  France.  At 
a  later  period  he  expressed  a  desire  to  have  him  sent 
over  in  order  that  he  might  be  united  in  marriage  to 
Elizabeth ;  a  project  which,  whether  seriously  enter- 
tained or  not  by  the  crafty  Monarch,  if  it  had  been 
really  executed,  would  perhaps  have  anticipated  the 
advantages  of  Bosworth  field,  and  have  prevented 
the  bloodshed  which  disgraced  the  administration  of 
Richard. 

The  hatred  and  suspicion  which  were  every  where 
Directed  against  the  Protector  gave  great  encouragement 
(o  the  plans  of  his  enemies.  The  Duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, who  took  the  lead,  found  himself  ably  seconded 
by  the  Bishop  of  Ely  and  others,  who,  from  their  detes- 
tation of  the  tyrant,  were  eager  to  place  the  Govern- 
ment on  a  different  basis.  The  Queen-Dowager,  too, 
consented  to  suppress  her  opposition  to  the  Lancas- 
trians and  to  afford  assistance  to  Henry,  in  the  capacity 
of  her  future  son-in-law  and  King.  But  the  vigilance 
of  Richard  could  not  be  so  easily  deceived  as  to  make 
him  remain  ignorant  of  the  schemes  which  were 
formed  against  his  Throne.  Assembling  a  small  num- 
ber of  troops,  under  pretence  of  watching  the  Scottish 
border,  he  invited  Buckingham  to  appear  at  head-quar- 
ters where  his  counsel  and  services  might  be  required. 
But  the  Duke,  aware  of  the  real  intention  which  dictated 
this  order,  retired  into  Wales,  and  instantly  began  to 
levy  forces,  as  the  prelude  to  a  general  insurrection. 
His  designs,  however,  were  thwarted  by  the  inclemency 
of  the  weather,  which  rendered  the  rivers  impassable  ; 
his  troops,  struck  with  superstition,  or  exhausted  by 
want  ami  fatigue,  deserted  from  him  ;  and  at  length  he 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  King,  who  immediately  com- 
manded him  to  be  executed  as  a  traitor.* 

This  disaster  defeated  for  a  time  the  attempt  to  place 
Henry  of  Richmond  on  the  Throne.  He  had  left  St. 
Maloes  at  the  head  of  five  thousand  men,  partly  English 
and  partly  foreigners,  whom  he  had  embarked  on  board 
a  small  squadron  destined  for1  the  invasion  of  his  native 
Country  ;  but,  as  the  wind  was  unfavourable,  he  did  not 
reach  the  coast  until  the  efforts  of  his  friends  had  proved 
entirely  unavailing.  When  the  fate  of  Buckingham  was 
made  known  to  him,  he  resolved  to  return  to  his  asylum  in 
Brittany,  and  there  to  wait  the  arrival  of  a  more  propi- 
tious season  for  disputing  the  Throne  with  his  warlike 
rival. 

The  disappointment  sustained  by  his  enemies  con- 
ferred upon  Richard  additional  strength  and  security. 
Penetrating  their  motives  as  well  as  the  plan  which 
they  intended  to  pursue,  he  determined  to  counter- 
act their  proceedings  by  tearing  from  their  hands  the 
instruments  which  they  were  meditating  to  employ 
against  him.  It  was  at  this  crisis  that  he  proposed 
to  marry  the  daughter  of  his  brother,  after  removing 
all  obstacles  by  procuring,  as  was  thought,  the  death 
of  his  wife,  and  by  applying  for  a  Papal  dispensa- 
tion to  authorize  the  union  of  two  persons  so  nearly 
related.  Meantime,  he  induced  Parliament  to  recognise 
his  title  as  the  lawful  Sovereign  of  England,  and  to  grant 
him  a  liberal  supply  of  money  for  carrying  on  the  affairs 
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*  Rot.  Parl.  vol.  vi.  p.  245. 
Tol.  xii.  p.  203. 
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History,  of  government.  His  son,  too,  then  a  boy  not  exceeding 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
acknowledged  as  the  true  heir  to  the  Crown.* 

During  this  interval  the  Earl  of  Richmond  found  his 
party  daily  increasing  in  number  as  well  as  confidence, 
and  a  stronger  desire  entertained  by  the  Exiles  who 
crowded  to  his  Court  to  precipitate  the  Usurper  from  the 
Throne.  Doubting  the  ability  or  the  inclination  of  the 
Duke  of  Brittany  to  protect  him  from  the  machinations 
of  Richard,  he  repaired  to  Charles  VIII.,  who  had  now 
succeeded  his  father  Louis  XI.,  and  solicited  his  coun- 
tenance and  aid.  The  politics  of  the  new  King  were 
favourable  to  any  enterprise  which  might  weaken  the 
hands  of  the  English  ;  for  which  reason  he  gave  secret 
encouragement  to  Henry,  and  enabled  his  followers  to 
equip  themselves  for  the  expedition  in  which  they  were 
so  eager  to  engage.  In  the  month  of  August,  accord- 
ingly, Henry  sailed  from  Harfleur,  accompanied  by  two 
thousand  men,  and  landed  at  Milforcl  Haven  in  Wales, 
where  he  knew  his  friends  could  assemble  with  the 
least  fear  of  opposition  from  the  arms  of  Richard. 

Some  months  before  this  occurrence,  the  King  had 
directed  Writs  to  be  issued  to  all  Sheriffs,  informing 
them  that  certain  persons  had  conspired  with  the  Duke 
of  Brittany  to  invade  England.  He  mentioned  by  name 
Jasper  and  Henry  Tudor,  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
Sir  John  Woodville  ;  adding,  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
rebels  were  "  open  murderers,  adulterers,  and  extor- 
tioners." He  further  asserted  that  the  Exiles  had 
chosen  Henry  Tudor  to  be  their  Chief,  who  already 
usurped  the  Royal  Estate  of  England,  whereunto  he 
had  no  interest,  title,  or  colour,  being  descended  of  bas- 
tard blood  on  both  sides.f 

But  Richard  did  not  trust  entirely  to  Proclamations. 
He  took  the  field  with  his  usual  courage  and  despatch, 
and  went  in  search  of  the  invader.  The  two  armies  met 
at  Bosworth,  near  Leicester,  on  the  22d  of  August, 
1485,  and  engaged  in  battle  under  Commanders  who 
had  every  thing  at  stake,  and  who  fought  with  a  deter- 
mination to  gain  their  object  or  to  sacrifice  their  lives. 
The  defection  of  Lord  Stanley  decided  the  fortune  of  the 
day  in  favour  of  Richmond.  That  Nobleman,  who  had 
raised  a  large  Body  of  troops,  was  secretly  inclined 
towards  the  cause  of  Henry ;  but  as  his  son,  Lord 
Strange,  was  in  the  hands  of  the  King,  he  found  it  neces- 
sary to  temporize.  No  sooner,  however,  did  the  action 
commence  than  he  showed  by  his  conduct  which  of  the 
an lf.le£th.  two  parties  he  had  resolved  to  espouse  ;  for,  advancing 
ird>  into  the  heart  of  the  conflict  he  declared  for  the  Earl  of 
Richmond,  and  at  the  same  moment  directed  his  main 
attack  against  the  post  which  the  Usurper  occupied. 
Richard,  whose  presence  of  mind  never  forsook  him, 
now  discovered  that  his  only  chance  of  success  depended 
upon  the  death  or  captivity  of  his  competitor  ;  and  with 
that  view  he  made  so  furious  a  charge  upon  the  spot  in 
which  Henry  stood,  that  for  a  short  time  he  bore  down  all 

*  Cotton  (p.  710.)  gives  the  Deed  by  which  Parliament,  in  Ja- 
nuary 1484,  confirmed  the  claims  of  Richard,  and  the  nomination 
of  his  son  as  heir  to  the  Throne. 

t  Fenn,  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  318. 
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opposition,  and  nearly  reached  the  person  of  his   anta-   Annals  of 
gouist.      He  had  struck  down  with   his  own  sword  the    Kn-Und. 
standard-bearer  of  the   Earl,   wounded   several  others,   ^— ^^— ^ 
and   was   already   preparing  for  an    individual  combat 
with   the  aspiring  Tudor,  when    he  saw   himself  sur- 
rounded by  the  troops  of  Stanley  who  had  pressed  upon 
his  rear.     Richard  fell  in  the  midst  of  enemies,  fighting 
with  the  utmost  bravery,  and  scorning  to  sue  for  life. 
Four  thousand    of  his   men   and  some    of  his  ablest 
leaders  had  already  sunk  on  the  field  ;  the  remainder 
now  sought  safety  in  a  rapid  flight.     The  body  of  the 
King,  which  was  found  among  a  heap  of  slain,  drenched 
with   blood,    was  conveyed   to  Leicester  without   any 
marks  of  honour,  and  committed  to  the  earth  in  one  of 
the  Churches  of  that  City. 

The  issue  of  this   memorable  fight  appeared  in  the  Union  of 
settlement  of  all    those  disputes   respecting  the   right the  Roses, 
to  govern  the  Kingdom,  which  had  distracted  the  nation 
from    the    period   at  which    Henry  IV.    ascended  the 
Throne  ;  the  pretensions  of  the  two  great  families  which 
sprung  from  Edward  III.  being. realized  by  the  union 
of  their  legal  representatives  in  the  persons  of  Henry 
Tudor,  Earl  of  Richmond,  and  Elizabeth  Plantagenet, 
daughter  of  Edward  IV. 

During  the  period  now  specified,  from  1399  to  1485,  General 
the  progress  of  Liberty  was  constant  though  slow,  and  remarks- 
better  established,  perhaps,  in  the  Statute-book  than  in 
the  actual  administration  of  affairs.  Henry  IV.,  who  was 
opposed  by  a  large  proportion  of  the  Nobility,  threw 
himself  upon  the  Commons  for  support;  and  in  return 
for  their  countenance  and  aid,  was  ever  ready  to  extend 
their  privileges  in  Parliament  and  to  liberate  their  fran- 
chise from  the  undue  influence  of  the  Aristocracy.  From 
various  private  letters  still  preserved  in  Collections, 
it  is  certain  that  the  Nobles  interested  themselves  deeply 
in  the  return  of  Members  to  the  Lower  House;  riot, 
however,  on  all  occasions,  because  they  wished  to  guide 
their  deliberations,  but  rather  because  the  right  of  sitting 
in  Parliament  was  so  little  valued  that  many  Counties 
and  Boroughs  must  have  continued  unrepresented,  if 
Knights  and  Citizens  had  not  been  encouraged  to 
assume  that  duty.  It  is  true,  there  are  also  abundant 
proofs  that  both  the  King  and  the  great  Vassals  of  the 
Crown  interfered  in  elections,  to  an  extent  which  would 
now  be  considered  as  quite  inconsistent  with  liberty  and 
independence;  whence  an  inference  may  be  drawn  that 
the  voice  of  the  Commons  had  already  acquired  a  con- 
siderable importance  in  the  decision  of  all  matters  which 
respected  finance,  taxation,  and  commerce.  The  Arts  too, 
and  the  elements  of  general  improvement,  began  to  expand 
themselves,  even  amid  the  disasters  and  alarm  which  are 
inseparable  from  a  Civil  War.  The  towns  had  expe- 
rienced the  benefits  of  a  free  trade ;  the  peasantry  in 
many  parts  had  risen  into  yeomen,  and  were  enjoying 
all  the  comforts  and  respectability  which  belong  to  that 
order  of  society ;  and  even  the  lowest  classes  were  no 
longer  strangers  to  the  blessings  of  personal  freedom. 
These  circumstances  called  for  the  praise  and  congratu- 
lation of  two  distinguished  writers  who  flourished  in 
that  Age,  Philip  de  Commines  and  Sir  John  Fortescuf. 
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The  great  popularity  which  Robert  had  enjoyed 
before  his  election  to  the  Throne  of  Germany,  and  to 
which  he  was  principally  indebted  for  its  acquisition,  did 
not  long  survive  his  elevation.  The  struggles  and  ani- 
mosities which  raged  with  unabated  if  not  with  increased 
fury  during  his  brief  and  tempestuous  reign,  and  which 
brought  him  more  than  once  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin, 
furnish  the  best  and  most  decisive  vindication  of  his 
predecessor;  since,  from  the  discords  which  still  conti- 
nued to  prevail  in  Germany,  notwithstanding  the  solid 
merit  and  admitted  integrity  of  its  newly  elected  Sove- 
reign, it  may  fairly  be  concluded  that  the  evils  which 
rose  to  so  great  a  height  under  the  dominion  of  Wenceslaus, 
cannot  be  wholly  ascribed  to  the  negligence  and  incapa- 
city of  that  unfortunate  Prince;  but  must  be  looked 
upon  as  being  in  great  measure  the  effects  of  the  weak- 
ness and  disorder  inseparable  from  the  confused  and 
inaccurate  genius  of  the  Feudal  Government. 

Robert  determined  to  mark  the  beginning  of  his  reign 
by  the  adoption  of  £  policy  entirely  opposite  to  that 
which  Wenceslaus  had  pursued  ;  and  as  the  dignity 
conferred  on  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  Duke  of  Milan,  had  con- 
stituted one  of  the  most  plausible  topics  of  accusation 
against  Wenceslaus,  and  as  Robert,  on  his  Coronation, 
had  expressly  bound  himself  to  lose  no  time  in  depriving 
that  odious  Tyrant  of  his  unmerited  honours,  and  in  cir- 
cumscribing his  power  within  such  limits  as  should  be 
compatible  with  the  independence  of  the  Italian  Re- 
publics, and  the  Prerogatives  of  the  Empire,  his  first 
object  was  to  concert  the  means  of  an  expedition  into 
Italy.  This  intention  was  corroborated  by  the  pressing 
exhortations  which  he  every  day  received  from  the  Free 
States,  the  Nobles,  and  the  petty  Tyrants  of  that  dis- 
tracted Country,  and  among  the  rest  by  the  entreaties 
of  the  Florentines,  who  had  long  been  considered  the 
most  inveterate  and  determined  enemies  of  the  Imperial 
Supremacy.  "Your  success  is  infallible,"*  were  the  ex- 
pressions used  by  Peter  de  Gualfredinis,  in  a  Letter 
addressed  to  Robert  about  this  period,  "  since  every 
heart  is  fixed  upon  you,  and  our  only  hope  is  in  your 
arrival." 

In  order  to  remove  every  impediment  to  his  design, 
Robert  entered  into  a  separate  negotiation  with  every 
State  and  Potentate  from  whom  he  could  anticipate  any 
opposition  to  his  projects.  .These  were  the  Kings  of 
England,  France,  and  Aragon,  the  Duke  of  Austria, 
the  Count  of  Savoy,  the  Swiss,  the  Florentines,  and  above 
all  Boniface,  whom  Germany  acknowledged  as  the  legi- 
timate Pope.  In  these  transactions,  Robert  exhibited 
considerable  dexterity  and  address:  the  instructions 


which  he  gave  to  his  Ambassadors  are  still  extant ;  and 
this  ancient  monument  of  diplomacy,  though  charac- 
terised by  all  the  simplicity,  and  even  rudeness,  of  the 
Age  in  which  it  was  framed,  is  not  deficient  in  the  requi- 
site knowledge  of  the  tempers  of  the  respective  Courts 
of  Europe,*  or  of  the  relations  in  which  they  stood  to 
each  other  at  that  period.  He  demanded  and  obtained  for 
his  eldest  son  Lewis,  Blanche,  the  daughter  of  Henry 
IV.  of  England,  with  a  dowry  of  forty  thousand  florins; 
he  prevailed  on  the  King  of  France  to  prevent  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  who  had  married  Valentinia,  the  daughter  of 
Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti,  and  upon  whom,  in  default 
of  male  heirs,  it  had  been  stipulated  that  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  should  descend,  from  making  any  effort  to  protect 
his  father-in-law's  dominions ;  at  the  same  time  he  agreed 
to  take  into  consideration  the  measures  necessary  for 
extinguishing  the  Great  Western  Schism,  and  to  assem- 
ble a  Council  at  Mentz,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
unity  to  the  Christian  Church.  From  the  Swiss,  the 
Count  of  Savoy,  and  the  Duke  of  Austria,  he  solicited  a 
free  passage  through  their  respective  territories,  and  his 
Ambassadors  were  instructed  to  purchase  these  conces- 
sions from  the  last  Sovereign  at  the  enormous  price  of 
twenty  thousand  florins;  as  a  security  for  which  any 
town  in  Lombardy,  that  the  Duke  might  think  proper 
to  select,  was  to  be  hypothecated.  At  the  same  time  he 
applied  to  the  Florentines  for  a  loan  of  one  hundred 
thousand  florins,  and  a  free  gift  of  two  hundred  thousand 
more  ;  in  return  for  which  he  promised,  if  not  entirely  to 
abandon  the  prerogatives  claimed  over  their  City  by  the 
Empire,  at  least  to  make  great  concessions  with  regard 
to  their  nature  and  extent. 

The  Italian  mercenaries,  though  inferior  to  the  Ger- 
man troops  in  bodily  strength  and  personal  courage, 
were  enured  to  more  exact  discipline,  less  .impatient  of 
fatigue,  and  better  versed  in  the  details  of  military  duty. 
Many  of  their  leaders  were  celebrated  for  capacity,  ex- 
perience, and  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Art  of  War, 
as  it  was  understood  and  practised  in  that  Age.  A  band 
of  adventurers,  under  the  name  of  the  Company  of  St. 
George,  had  been  established  towards  the  close  of  the 
preceding  century  by  Alberico  Barbiano,  which  was  uni- 
versally regarded  as  the  best  school  of  military  discipline. 
From  this  Company,  says  Platina,  borrowing  an  allusion 
from  Cicero,  sallied  forth,  as  from  the  Trojan  horse, 
the  greatest  Captains  of  the  Age.  The  most  eminent  of 
them  were  Braccio  da  Montone,  a  Noble  of  Perugia,  and 
Sforza  Attendola,  a  peasant  of  Romagna,  who,  at  the 
head  of  their  respective  forces,  controlled  for  many  years 
the  balanced  strength  of  Italy  ;  and  the  latter  of  whom 
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became  in  less  than  half  a  century  the  ancestor  of  Princes. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Feudal  militia,  which  constituted 
the  chief  strength  of  a  German  army,  ill  paid,  hastily 
levied,  reluctant  to  advance  into  distant  Countries,  com- 
posed of  various,  and  often  of  hostile  Tribes,  guided  by 
several  leaders,  who  claimed  and  exercised  a  separate 
and  paramount  authority  over  their  own  troops,  could 
not  easily  be  set  in  motion  as  one  body,  or  steadily 
directed  to  the  attainment  of  a  single  object. 

Accordingly,  near  Brescia,  on  the  shores  of  the  Lago  di 
Garda,  Robert's  army  was  suddenly  attacked  by  the  troops 
of  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Visconti ;  it  was  soon  thrown  into 
disorder,  the  enemies  broke  in  upon  his  ranks,  consi- 
derable slaughter  ensued,  and  a  total  and  ruinous  defeat 
was  only  averted  by  the  activity  and  presence  of  mind  of 
Giacopo,  son  of  Francesco  da  Carrara,  Lord  of  Padua,  who 
had  united  with  the  Emperor  against  his  ancient  enemy. 
Discouraged  by  this  misfortune,  and  considering  all  hope 
of  reaching  Milan  desperate,  Robert  determined  to  re- 
treat into  Germany  with  the  remains  of  his  shattered 
army ;  but  on  the  renewed  solicitations  of  the  Florentines, 
who  exhorted  him  to  persevere  in  his  enterprise,  he  was 
persuaded  to  advance  again  as  far  as  Pisa,  when,  on 
demanding  the  remittances  necessary  for  the  support  of 
his  troops,  the  Florentines,  instead  of  complying  with 
his  request,  could  hardly  be  induced  to  advance  a  sum 
of  fifty  thousand  florins,  alleging  the  Emperor's  omission 
to  fulfil  his  part  of  the  Treaty  as  a  justification  for  this 
infraction  of  their  engagement.  In  consequence  of  this 
refusal,  Robert  was  soon  reduced  to  the  utmost  distress, 
and  obliged  to  pawn  his  plate  and  jewels  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  army.  Finding  at  length  that  the  Flo- 
rentines still  continued  unshaken  by  his  remonstrances  ; 
that  the  Pope,  uncertain  of  the  stability  of  his  power, 
hesitated  to  acknowledge  him  as  lawful  Emperor;  that 
the  Venetians,  though  his  secret  friends,  durst  not  openly 
espouse  his  cause,  or  exert  themselves  in  his  favour  ;  he 
withdrew,  first  to  Genoa  and  thence  to  Germany  ;  having 
by  this  signal  failure  of  all  his  efforts  contributed  mainly 
to  strengthen  that  authority  which  it  had  been  his  de- 
clared object  to  overthrow,  and  leaving  Giovanni  Gale- 
azzo in  full  and  secure  possession  of  the  honours  and 
dominion  which  he  had  been  suffered  to  acquire. 

It  was  not  till  the  ensuing  year  that  the  Pope  con- 
sented openly  to  recognise  Robert  as  the  real  Sovereign 
of  Germany,  declaring  his  election  legitimate,  and  sup- 
plying by  the  plenitude  of  Papal  power  any  defect, 
whether  in  form  or  substance,  by  which  its  validity  might 
otherwise  have  been  impaired.  The  conditions  to  which 
the  Emperor  submitted,  in  order  to  procure  this  recog- 
nition of  his  title,  were  so  humiliating  and  extravagant 
as  clearly  to  indicate  the  value  which  he  attached  to  the 
Pontifical  assent.  He  agreed  in  no  respect  to  diminish 
any  of  the  privileges  which  the  Holy  See  had  ever  been 
permitted  to  enjoy  within  the  limits  of  the  Empire  ;  he 
was  to  hold  no  communication  with  the  King  of  France 
or  any  of  the  adherents  of  the  Antipope,  without  the  per- 
mission or  express  desire  of  Boniface  himself;  he  was  not 
to  take  any  measures  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism  without 
the  concurrence  of  the  latter,  but  was  to  employ  his  ut- 
most efforts  to  reconcile  the  King  of  France  and  Pedro 
di  Luna  to  the  Church  ;  and  if  their  contumacious  resist- 
ance should  render  force  necessary  to  procure  their 
submission,  he  bound  himself  to  employ  it  for  that  pur- 
pose with  resolution  and  effect. 

The  death  of  Giovanni  GaleazzoVisconti,  which  occurred 
soon  after  these  events,  appeared  to  Robert  a  favourable 
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opportunity  for  renewing  his  design  of  invading  Italy.    Annals  of 
Those  dominions,  extending  from  the  Lagunes  of  Venice    Germany 
to  the  confines  of  Tuscany,  which,  when  consolidated    aud  Italy, 
under  one    head,    had   furnished  their  ruler   with    the 
means  of  exalting  himself  to  an  unexampled  height  of 
power,  were  soon  broken  up  and  divided  among  nume- 
rous competitors.     Every  State  which  in  turn  had  been 
the  victim  of  his  rapacity,  seized  with  eagerness   this 
occasion   of  recovering  its  freedom,  or  of  procuring  the 
restitution  of  its  spoils.     As  the  two  legitimate  children  Condition 
of  Giovanni  Galeazzo,  from  their  tender  years,  were  as  yet  of  the  Mi- 
incapable  of  holding  the  reinsof  Government,  their  mother  'auese. 
had  been  appointed  Regent  during  the  continuance  of 
their  minority,  assisted   by  the  Archbishop  of  Milan, 
Giacopo  del  Verme,  Ottobone  Terzo,  Pandolpho  Mala- 
testa,  and  FaciHo  Cane,  the  leaders  of  his  mercenary 
troops,  as  her  ministers  and  advisers.     They,  however, 
were  more  solicitous  to  extend  their  own  influence  than 
to  exercise  the  trusts  reposed  in  them  with  fidelity.    The 
Duchess,  equally  infamous  for  lust  and  cruelty,  exas-  Unpopu- 
perated  the  detestation  which  the  miserable  slaves  of  her  ^'^  of  tha 
husband's  tyranny  nourished  against  every  member  of 
his  hated  race.     The  people,  who  had  bowed  beneath 
the  yoke  of  the  crafty  Tyrant,  could  not  brook  the  caprice 
of  a  profligate  woman  and  of  her  ignoble  paramour.  Alex- 
andria, Cremona,  Lodi,  Bergamo,  Como,  Brescia,  openly 
renounced  her  authority.   These  disorders  were  consider- 
ably augmented  by  the  machinations  of  the  Florentines 
and  of  Francesco  da  Carrara;  the  former,  influenced  only  by 
the  desire  of  pursuing  their  conquests  without  interrup- 
tion, and  of  ensuring  the  tranquillity  of  their  possessions 
in  Tuscany;  the  latter,  animated  not  only  by  motives  of 
present  interest  but  by  a  deep  sense  of  former  injuries. 

Thus  encompassed  by  open  and  secret  enemies,  the  Her  alli- 
Duchess  of  Milan  solicited  the  protection  of  Venice,  and  ance  with 
that   sagacious  Republic,   at  once  discerning  the   op-  Venice, 
portunities  of  aggrandizement  with  which  such  a  cause 
might  furnish  it,  immediately  complied  with  her  de- 
mand.    After  several  negotiations,  the  terms  of  which 
were  frequently  infringed  by  the  Venetians,  they  declared 
war  against  Carrara,  and  sent  an  army  into  the  field,  War  with 
consisting  of  thirty  thousand  men,  under  the  command  Francesco 
of   Rudilufa,  accompanied  by  Zeno,  a  Venetian  Noble-    a    *"  ira* 
man,  whose  duty  (as  Provveditore*)  was  to  superintend 
the  conduct  and  to  control  the  operations  of  the  General. 
In  this  war  the  Venetians  were  eminently  successful. 
Carrara  was  stripped  of  city  after  city  ;  Verona  and  Padua  His  defeats, 
itself  fell  into  the  hands  of  his  enemies,  and  after  a  desperate 
resistance,  protracted,  in  spite  of  a  discontented  populace, 
unfaithful  allies,  mutinous  troops,  and  a  raging  pesti- 
lence, he  himself  was  taken  prisoner  to  Venice ;  and  there, 
by  a  disregard  of  justice,  not  less  flagrant  than  any  that 
has  ever  consigned  the  memory  of  a  single  Tyrant  to  the      i^nt 
execration  of  posterity,  and  of  which  the  history  of  Bodies,  and  exej,j. 
whose  numbers  exempt  them  from  the  control  of  shame  tionat 
in  all  Ages,  affords  but  too  many  examples.t  Carrara  Venice, 
was  put  to  death  in  prison,  together  with  his  two  sons. 

With  similar  contempt  for  the  Law  of  Nations,  the  Establish- 
usages  of  war,  and  the  common  feelings  of  humanity,  ™n^  "^j 
the  Venetians  offered  a  reward  of  three  thousand  crowns  ]i£)Wer  of 
for  the  assassination  of  his  surviving  children.     This  Venice, 
signal   triumph  laid  the  foundation  of  that  extensive 

*  Daru,  Histoire  de  Venise.    The  family  of  Carrara  had  ruled 
at  Padua  since  1318.    Sismondi,  Hiitoire  des  Rep.  It.  ch.  lix. 

f  His  duty  corresponded  to  that  of  the  Field  Deputies 
Dutch  in  later  times.  A  similar  system  to  this  was  also  pun 
the  English  East  India  Comoany. 
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dominion  on  the  main  land,  which  Venice  afterwards 
acquired,  and  which,  by  exhausting  her  strength  in  un- 
profitable enterprises,  and  by  the  injudicious  application  of 
capital  which  it  occasioned,  led  to  the  decline  of  her 
trade,  and  ultimately  to  the  ruin  of  her  national  import- 
By  this  interposition,  the  House  of  Visconti  was 
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saved  from  the  ruin  with  which  it  was  menaced.  Robert 
was  obliged  to  turn  his  thoughts  from  the  expedition 
which  he  meditated  against  Italy  to  the  internal  affairs 
of  Germany,  where  the  discontents  which  generally  pre- 
vailed gave  reason  to  apprehend  some  great  disorder  or 

Dissension   insurrection.* 

in  Ger-  -pne  Elector  of  Mayence,  to  whom  Robert  was  prin- 

cipally indebted  for  his  election  to  the  Throne,  either  from 
the  natural  fickleness  and  inconstancy  of  his  disposition,  or 
from  some  disgust  with  which  Robert's  conduct  had  in- 

Lcague  of  spired  him,  began  to  enter  into  fresh  intrigues,  and  to  pre- 
pare the  way  for  other  revolutions.  A  League,  celebrated  in 
German  Annals  by  the  name  of  the  League  of  Marback, 
had  been  contracted,  at  the  head  of  which  was  placed 
that  interested  and  rapacious  Prelate,  comprising  every 
powerful  Prince,  and  most  of  the  Free  Towns  in  the 
Empire.  They  complained  that  their  privileges  were 
infringed,  their  rights  encroached  upon,  their  lands  in- 
vaded ;  that  the  abuses  which  alone  had  occasioned,  and 
which  alone  could  justify  the  deposition  of  Wenceslaus, 
were  still  suffered  to  continue  unmitigated.  Robert 
soon  became  sensible  that  though  he  was  not  expressly 
named,  his  destruction  was  nevertheless  the  principal 
object  of  this  Confederacy.  It  was,  however,  easier  to 
discover  these  intentions  than  to  hinder  their  accom- 
plishment. The  successive  concessions  which  he  made 
through  timidity  and  irresolution,  served  only  to  discover 
his  own  weakness,  and  to  render  the  malecontents  bolder 
and  more  insolent.  In  vain  did  he  protest  against  the 
illegality  of  such  a  union,  and  the  interminable  evils 
which  it  was  calculated  to  produce  ;  he  was  reminded  of 
his  own  declarations  in  joining  a  similar  League  against 
Wenceslaus,  when  he  had  expressly  maintained  in  all 
cases  the  undoubted  right,  and  in  many  the  positive 
duty  of  combining  in  such  associations.  To  so  high  a 
pitch  had  the  confidence  of  this  aristocratical  Body  ar- 
rived, that  they  ventured  openly  to  renounce  their  alle- 
giance, to  bid  Robert  defiance,  and  to  lead  an  army 
against  his  Generals.  Although  a  Diet  was  summoned 
by  the  Emperor  to  meet  at  Mayence  for  the  discussion 
of  grievances,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  the  Margrave  of 
Danger  of  Baden,  and  the  Count  Eberhard  of  Wirtemberg,  the 
Lobert  three  chiefs  of  the  Confederacy,  did  not  think  proper  to 
attend  it.  The  Emperor,  after  protesting  against  this 
marked  insult,  appointed  another  Diet  at  the  same  place, 
where  his  refractory  Vassals  appeared,  accompanied  by 
a  train  of  upwards  of  five  hundred  retainers.  All  Ro- 
bert's efforts  to  break  up  the  League,  by  entering  into 
separate  negotiations  with  its  members,  proved  for  some 
time  unsuccessful.  He  was  formally  accused  as  a  subverter 
of  the  ancient  Laws  of  the  Empire,  and  as  an  invader 
Hisreconci-  of  the  privileges  of  the  Nobles,  and  nothing  but  a  timely 

tlw'Klector  reconciliation»  which  his  Chancellor,  the  Bishop  of  Spires, 

of  Mayence.  effected  between  him  and  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  saved 
him  from  being  dethroned  by  that  turbulent  and  barba- 
rous aristocracy. 

The  attempts  of  Robert  to  extinguish  the  Great  Schism 

the  Pore.     which  distracted  the  Western  Church.f  and  with  the  con- 

*  Schmidt,  Getchichte  der  Dtuttc.hen,  band  iv. 

•}•  Baraute,  Hitt.  det  Duct  de  Bourgoyne,  vol.  iii.  p.  2. 
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tinuance  of  which  Wenceslaus  had  been  so  loudly  and    Annals  of 

so  frequently  reproached,  were  by  no  means  effectual.    Germany 

Robert,  when  Elector  Palatine,  had  constantly  declared 

his  opinion  that  the  extirpation  of  this  evil  rested  solely 

with  France,  and  that  no  State  or  Potentate  was  bound 

to  interfere  for  the  suppression  of  a  Heresy  which  sprang 

entirely  from  the  ambitious  views  and  interested  conduct 

of  the  French  Monarchs.     The  avarice  and  insolence  of 

Pedro  di  Luna  had  so  far  irritated  Charles  VI.,  that,  at 

the  instigation  of  the  famous  Gerson,  France  had  at 

length  openly  renounced   his  authority,  and  compelled 

him  to  seek   refuge  in  Catalonia.     While  such  was  the 

disposition  of  the  French  nation,  a  General  Council  was 

universally  demanded  as  a  last  and  only  adequate  remedy 

for  the  disease  which  infected  every  part  of  Christendom, 

where  all  might  deliberate  with  freedom,  and  express 

their  sentiments  with  the  unreserved  boldness  which  the 

critical  state  of  Europe   and  the   perilous  circumstances 

of  the  times  required.     The  Cardinals*  of  both  parties, 

after  much  procrastination,  agreed  to  summon  a  General  Council  of 

Council  at  Pisa,  for  the  sake  of  restoring  unity  to  the  Pisa, 

Church.     It  was,  however,  impossible  for  Robert,  who      A.  'D. 

had  entered  into  an  agreement  with  Gregory  XII.  of  a      1408. 

nature  similar  to  that  which  Boniface  had  exacted,  to 

sanction  such  an  assembly,  unless  it  should  be  con- 

firmed by  that  Pontiff's  explicit  concurrence  and  appro- 

bation ;  and  as  Gregory  still  continued  to  protest  against 

its  authority,  Robert  threw  every  possible  impediment  in 

the  way  of  its  proceedings  ;  till  at  length  the  Council,  find- 

ing his  resolution  inflexible,  and  irritated  by  the  pertina- 

city of  his  opposition,  declared  Wenceslaus  the  lawful  acknow 

Emperor  of  Germany,  and  applied  to  him  for  a  solemn  ledges 

ratification  of  their  authority.     The  misfortunes  of  that  Wences- 

Monurch  were  now  lamented,  the  injustice  which  he  had   a 

suffered  was  pointed  out,  and  had  he  been  capable  of  a 

resolute  and  determined  effort,  had  he  shown  any  dis- 

position to  retrieve  the  lost  honour  of  the  Nation,  or  to 

redress  the  alleged  abuses  of  the  Government,  it  is  pro- 

bable he  might  have  been  reinstated  in  his  former  dig- 

nity.    His  attempts  were,  however,  confined  to  the  de- 

mand of  a  fixed  tribute  from  the  Free  Towns  of  Suabia; 

and  as  they  hesitated  to  comply  with  this  request,  he 

relapsed  into  his  usual  apathy,  and,  with  his  character- 

istic indifference,  abandoned  all  hopes  of  reascending  the  His  apathy 

Imperial  Throne. 

I  nthe  mean  time  Robert  expired,  after  reigning  eleven  Death  of 
years,  and  his  decease  produced  an  entire  alteration  in  Robert. 
the  views  and  machinations  of  those  factions  by  which 
every  part  of  Germany  was  still  distracted. 

As  the  Council  of  Pisa,  by  augmenting  the  numbers  of 
those  who  pretended  to  the  Papal  dignity,  had  widened 
the  breach  which  it  was  expected  to  heal,  and  had  exas- 
perated yet  further  the  dissensions  and  animosities 
which  it  was  summoned  to  allay,  so  the  intrigues  which 
followed  the  death  of  Robert  seemed  to  threaten  the 
Empire  with  disorders  not  less  pernicious  and  inveterate 
than  those  by  which  the  Christian  Church  was  still  unfor- 
tunately lacerated.  The  Spiritual  authority  of  Europe  was 
now  arrogated  by  three  Prelates,  none  of  whom  could  be 
persuaded  to  show  himself  worthy  of  that  sacred  trust 
by  the  sacrifice  of  his  personal  interest  to  the  welfare 
and  tranquillity  of  Christendom  ;  and  the  Imperial  tors  for  the 
Throne  was  also  at  the  same  juncture  claimed  by  three  Empire. 
competitors.  Wenceslaus,  though  sunk  in  indolence 
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and  pleasure,  and  incapable  of  asserting  his  claims  with 
any  degree  of  energy,  had  nevertheless  been  recognised  by 
the  great  (Ecumenical  Council  of  Christendom  as  the  le- 
gitimate Ruler  of  Germany,  and  the  unabated  continu- 
ance of  those  abuses  which  had  constituted  the  ground 
of  his  deposition,  seemed  to  many  of  his  former  vassals 
a  conclusive  proof  of  the  severity  and  injustice  of  the 
punishment  which  he  had  undergone.  His  ancient 
enemy,  however,  the  Elector  of  Mayence,  had  persuaded 
the  Elector  of  Cologne  to  join  with  him  in  declaring 
Josse,  Margrave  of  Moravia,  the  new  King  of  the  Ro- 
mans, while  at  the  same  time  Sigismund,  the  brother 
of  Wenceslaus,  was  elevated  by  the  united  voices  of  the 
Electors  of  Treves  and  of  the  Palatinate  to  that  dignity. 
The  apprehensions  which  such  a  state  of  things  natu- 
rally excited  were,  however,  dissipated  by  the  unex- 
pected death  of  the  Margrave  of  Moravia  ;  after  which 
Wenceslaus  voluntarily  resigned  his  pretensions,  and 
Sigismund  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  Throne  by  the 
unanimous  suffrage  of  the  Electoral  College. 

Among  other  Articles,  the  ratification  of  which  had 
been  demanded  from  the  new  Emperor  on  his  accession, 
it  had  been  expressly  stipulated  that  he  should  acknow- 
ledge John  XXIII.  as  supreme  and  lawful  Head  of  the 
Church.  This  Pontiff,  whose  name  was  Balthazar  Cossa, 
had  succeeded  Alexander  V.,  whom  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
five  the  Council  of  Pisa  had  raised  to  the  Papal  dig- 
nity. His  past  life  and  habits  were  not  such  as  qualified 
him  to  mitigate  or  to  overcome  the  hostility  of  his  nu- 
merous adversaries.  He  had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune 
in  the  early  part  of  his  career,  and  retained  in  his  pre- 
sent situation  the  dissolute  habits  and  rapacious  avidity 
which  he  had  contracted  in  the  exercise  of  his  original 
vocation.  In  worldly  affairs  he  was  reputed  to  possess 
considerable  sagacity  and  penetration,  but  in  all  know- 
ledge of  the  duties,  and  eveninall  regard  for  the  decencies 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  character,  he  was  grossly  and  notori- 
ously deficient.  Hewas  accused  of  having  at  first  procured 
the  election  of  his  predecessor,whom  he  entirely  governed, 
as  an  experiment  of  the  disposition  of  Europe  to  acquiesce 
in  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  and  when  that  pur- 
pose was  answered,  of  having  accelerated  his  death  by 
poison.  Such  was  the  man  on  whom  the  highest  dignity 
of  the  Church  was  conferred  at  a  period  when  the  most 
scrupulous  probity  and  the  most  unblemished  innocence 
would  not  have  been  more  than  sufficient  to  restore  con- 
fidence in  its  Head,  which  had  so  long  held  the  Nations 
of  the  West  together  by  ties  more  indissoluble  than  any 
which  political  motives  in  those  Ages  could  have  supplied. 

Sigismund,*  instead  of  proceeding  to  Germany  where 
his  authority  was  now  acknowledged,  found  himself 
obliged  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  war  in  which  he  was 
engaged  with  the  Venetians.  Ladislaus,  King  of 
Naples,  whom  the  discontented  Nobles  of  Hungary  had 
invited  to  assert  his  pretensions  to  the  Throne  of  that 
Kingdom,  in  order  to  ensure  the  support  of  Venice  in 
his  enterprise,  had  concluded  a  Treaty  with  that  Re- 
public, in  which  it  was  stipulated,  that  in  return  for  its 
assistance  Ladislaus  should  surrender  to  Venice  the 
town  of  Zara  in  full  and  absolute  dominion.  This 
town  was  the  only  conquest  which  Ladislaus  had. 
achieved  during  his  expedition  ;  and  after  some  delay 
he  consented  to  resign  it  to  the  Venetians  according  to 
the  condition  of  his  engagement,  on  payment  of  a  sum 
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of  one   hundred  thousand  ducats.     Zara,  an   ancient    A»nals  of 
colony  of  Venice,  had   seven  times  shaken  off  its  yoke,     Germany 
and  in  order  to  secure  its   future  submission,  a  strong    aud  lla1)'- 
garrison  was  despatched  to  occupy  the  citadel,  and  the  " 
principal  families  of  the  inhabitants  were  conveyed  to 
Venice  as  hostages  for  the  fidelity  of  their  Countrymen. 
This  transaction  was  injurious  to  Sigismund,  not  only 
as  it  admitted  the  claim  of  a  Pretender  to  his  Crown, 
but  as  it  rendered  the  communication   between  those 
Provinces  and  the  sea  entirely  subject  to  the  control  of 
Venice.     He  was  fully  sensible  of  the  dishonour  as  well 
as  of  the  danger  which  would  follow  from  his  acquiescence 
in  such  an  usurpation  ;  and  as  the  Venetians,  not  satis- 
fied with  the  possession  of  Zara,  had  already  endea- 
voured to  reduce  several  towns  and  districts  in   its  im- 
mediate vicinity,  and  were  advancing  by  rapid  strides 
to  the  subjugation  of  the  entire  Province,  Sigismund 
resolved  to  transport  the  war  into  their  own  territories  as 
the  only  means  of  putting  a  stop  to  their  encroachments. 

The  hostilities  which  ensued  were  unfavourable  to  the 
Venetians,  and  had  the  Emperor  been  able  to  prosecute 
the  war  with  unabated  vigour,  he  would  easily  have 
deprived  them  of  all  their  recent  acquisitions  ;  but  his 
treasures  were  exhausted,  and  his  army  was  debilitated 
with  the  length  of  its  service,  while  the  affairs  of  Ger- 
many demanded  his  immediate  and  attentive  consider- 
ation. Influenced  by  these  motives,  he  agreed  to  con-  Truce  with 
elude  a  Truce  with  Venice  for  four  years,  on  payment  of  Venice, 
a  subsidy  of  four  hundred  thousand  florins  ;  and  he  im- 
mediately advanced  into  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  vin- 
dicating the  supremacy  of  the  Empire  over  the  Duchy 
of  Milan,  and  of  adjusting,  in  concert  with  the  Pope,  the 
measures  necessary  for  the  convocation  of  another  Ge- 
neral Council. 

Since  the  commencement  of  this  century,*  the  poli-  Ambition 
tical  relations  of  Italy  had  been  repeatedly  dislocated  by  of  Ladis- 
the   restless   disposition    and  frequent  usurpations  of**08* 
Ladislaus,   who    was    no   sooner   delivered    from   the 
presence  of  a  competitor  for  his  Crown,  than  he  began 
to  revolve  in  his  mind    extensive  schemes  of  foreign 
invasion.      His  first  attempt  was  to  gain   possession  jj;s  failure 
of  the   Throne  of  Hungary ;    but   after   some  partial  ;n  Hun- 
success   he  was  compelled    to   relinquish  all   hopes  of  gary. 
establishing  any  permanent  authority  over  that  barba- 
rous and  inconstant  people.     Shortly  after  his  return  His  rela- 
froin  that  Country,  the  death  of  Boniface   IX.  opened  tion  with 
the  way  to  designs  of  aggrandizement,  which,  if  realized,  the  Papacy 
promised  more  solid  and  immediate  benefit  than  those 
on  which  he  had  already  entered.     During  the  continu- 
ance of  that  Pontificate  the  recollection  of  past  benefits, 
the  close  union  which  had  always  existed  between  him- 
self and   the   Holy  See,  and,  perhaps,  still  more  than, 
either  of  these  feelings,  some  dread  of  the  danger  which 
might  ensue  from  provoking  the  resentment  of  a  Pope 
whose  merit  and  abilities  would  render  him  a  very  for- 
midable antagonist,  had  prevented  Ladislaus  from  in- 
dulging his  ambitious  views  at  the  expense  of  the  Papal 
dominion.     But  this  impediment  was  removed  by  the 
death  of  Boniface ;  and  no  such  motive  interposed  in 
favour  of  Innocent  VII.,  his  successor,  a  Prelate  unpo- 
pular amongst  his  new  subjects,  and  holding  a  limited 
authority  by  a  precarious  tenure. 

Taking  advantage  of  a  trifling  insurrection  after  the  His  at- 
death  of  Boniface,  Ladislaus,  under  pretence  of  guardin 
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the  newly  elected  Pontiff  against  the  encroachments 
of  his  rebellious  vassals,  and  the  insolence  of  the 
Roman  populace,  seized  upon  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo 
and  the  Vatican,  and  for  some  time  exercised  unli- 
mited authority  in  Rome.  He  was  at  length  ex- 
pelled by  a  popular  rebellion  and  withdrew  into  his 
own  dominions.  Availing  himself,  however,  of  a  favour- 
able occasion  for  the  execution  of  his  projects,  which 
presented  itself  during  the  negotiations  carried  on  after 
Innocent's  death  between  Gregory  XII.,  his  successor, 
and  the  Antipope  Benedict,  he  advanced  a  second  time 
to  Rome,  and  succeeded  in  making  himself  master  of 
that  city  and  of  the  principal  towns  in  Romagna.  After 
having  extended  his  conquests  on  every  side,  and  ob- 
tained possession  of  Perugia,  Lodi,  and  Cartona,  he 
openly  avowed  his  intention  of  carrying  into  effect  pro- 
jects yet  more  comprehensive  ;  and  assuming  the  motto 
Aut  Ctesar  ant  nihil,  plainly  indicated  his  intention 
of  adding  the  rest  of  Italy  to  his  dominions. 

Alarmed  at  the  rapid  progress  of  his  arms,  Balthazar 
Cossa,  in  concert  with  the  Florentines  and  Venetians, 
invited  his  former  enemy,  Louis  of  Anjou,  to  return 
into  Italy,  promising  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of 
the  Neapolitan  Crown.  The  two  rivals  encountered  at 
Rocca  Secca  in  Caprano,  where  Ladislaus  sustained  a 
severe  defeat.  No  corresponding  effect,  however,  was 
produced  by  this  victory,  which,  if  vigorously  pursued, 
might  have  been  decisive  ;  since  the  extremity  to  which 
Louis  was  reduced  for  want  of  money  to  pay,  or  provi- 
sions to  support  his  army,  obliged  him  to  give  Ladislaus 
time  to  recruit  his  forces  after  the  blow  which  he  had 
received,  and  he  soon  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  a 
powerful  Body  of  troops,  principally  composed  of  de- 
serters from  his  adversary's  standard.  Louis  finding 
himself  neglected  by  Cossa,  whom  Ladislaus  had  art- 
fully engaged  in  negotiation,  recrossed  the  Alps  without 
having  achieved  any  exploit  adequate  to  the  expecta- 
tions which  his  rival  had  excited.  Ladislaus  suddenly 
breaking  off  his  conference  with  Cossa,  in  which  his 
only  object  had  been  to  gain  time,  marched  to  Rome 
and  obliged  the  Pope  to  fly  for  refuge  into  the  Floren- 
tine territories.  At  this  period,  Machiavelli  observes 
that  Florence  was  menaced  by  a  danger  similar  in  its 
nature,  and  equal  in  degree,  to  that  from  which  she  had 
so  recently  been  delivered  by  the  timely  death  of  Gian 
Galeaz/o;  for  as  the  conquest  of  Naples  would  have  en- 
sured to  the  latter  success  in  his  projects  of  dominion  ; 
so  would  the  subjugation  of  Milan  have  enabled  Ladis- 
laus to  complete  the  execution  of  the  same  design. 
Florence,  the  rampart  of  Italian  freedom,  would  have 
been  encircled  by  enemies  so  numerous  and  powerful  as 
finally  to  have  vanquished  her  resistance. 

The  fortune  of  that  Republic  was,  however,  again 
triumphant,  and  the  sudden  death  of  Ladislaus,  who 
fell  a  victim  to  his  licentious  habits,  saved  it  a  second 
time  from  impending  and  almost  inevitable  servitude. 
By  his  death,  the  Crown  of  Naples  devolved  upon  his 
sister  Joanna  II.,  widow  of  the  son  of  the  Duke  of  Aus- 
tria, and  amid  the  alternate  triumphs  and  imprison- 
ments of  her  numerous  minions  by  whom  the  supremacy 
of  that  Kingdom  was  successively  disputed,  it  ceased  to 
exercise  any  influence  over  the  affairs  of  other  nations. 

Shortly  after  these  transactions  the  yoke  of  the 
Visconti  was  again  riveted  upon  the  States  in  the 
North  of  Italy.  By  the  death  of  his  brother  Giovanni 
Maria  Visconti,  who  was  assassinated  at  Milan,  and  of 
Facino  Cane,  the  remaining  possessions  of  that  family 
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were  reunited  under  the  government  of  Filippo  Maria,  Annals  of 
who  carried  his  power  to  a  height  which  rendered  Germany 
him  an  object  of  incessant  suspicion  to  the  States  by  au<1  Ifalv- 
which  his  dominions  were  encompassed.  His  character  v 
was  marked  with  all  the  ferocity  and  dissimulation  of 
his  Race,  and  with  the  suspicion  natural  to  one  whose 
youth  had  been  passed  in  constant  dread  of  assassi- 
nation, which  he  escaped  only  by  assuming  the  ap- 
pearance of  imbecility.  The  petty  States,  which  had 
emancipated  themselves  from  the  control  of  his  family 
only  to  fall  under  the  sway  of  Tyrants  as  powerful,  in-  Maria  Vig- 
deed,  but  not  more  humane,  nor  more  attentive  to  the  c°nti« 
welfare  of  their  subjects,  than  those  whom  they  had 
rejected,  while  they  separately  resisted  his  attacks,  were 
successively  subdued.  Through  the  valour  and  conduct 
of  his  General,  the  famous  Francesco  da  Carmagnola, 
Lodi,  Bergamo,  and  Brescia  fell  again  beneath  his 
power  ;  Piacenza  was  twice  captured,  and  at  last  razed 
from  its  foundations ;  Genoa  itself,  torn  by  internal 
strife,  expelled  her  Doge  and  submitted  to  his  dominion. 
To  the  exertions  of  the  Florentines  at  this  juncture,  sup- 
ported by  the  active  co-operation  of  Venice,  Italy  was 
indebted  for  her  deliverance  from  this  imminent  danger, 
and  limits  were  at  last  set  to  the  remaining  territories  of 
Filippo  Maria,  which  he  was  unable  at  any  future 
period  to  transgress. 

After  the  termination  of  this  war  the  Venetians,  by 
another  flagrant  outrage  on  all  humanity  and  justice, 
exemplified   the  inflexible  maxims  of    their  vindictive 
policy.     Francesco  Carmagnola,  irritated  by  repeated  Francesco 
acts  of  ingratitude  on  the  part  of  the  Duke  of  Milan,  daCarma- 
whom  he   had  long  served  with  equal  fidelity  and  sue-  gnola. 
cess,  had  entered  into  the  service  of  the  Republic,  and  Enters  th» 
was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  its  army.      His  ope-  Venetian 
rations  in    this  capacity  were   not  attended  with   that  SL'rv'ce. 
good  fortune  for  which  on  all   other  occasions  he  had 
been  conspicuous.      Sforza  surprised   him   near  Son- 
nino,    and  defeated   him  with  very  considerable   loss ; 
as  an  epidemical  distemper  which  broke  out  among  the 
horses  reduced  his  cavalry,  wherein  consisted  the  chief 
strength  of  his  army,  to  a   state  of  inactivity.     Carma- 
gnola was  unable  during  that  campaign  to  retrieve  the 
losses  which  he   had  sustained.     His  fidelity  thus   fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  his  employers,  and  his  death  was 
at  once  determined  upon.     In  order  to  prevent  the 
least  rumour  of  this  design  from  reaching  the  intended 
victim,  he  was  received   in  Venice  with  every  external 
demonstration  of  honour,  and  conducted  in  state  to  the 
Doge's  Palace,  where  he  was  met  by  all  the  principal 
Senators.     These  signs  of  respect  were  lavished  on  him 
iu  the  morning  that  the  evening  might  more  surely 
close  in  his  destruction.     On  his  return  from  the  Ducal 
Palace  he  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and  put  to  the  tor- 
ture.    This  horrid  scene  was  terminated  by  his  execu-  jlis  execu_ 
lion  in  the  Place  of  Saint  Mark,  where  he  was  brought  u0n. 
gagged,  and  his  head  separated  from  his  body  in  the 
presence  of  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  who  might  Jearn 
by  so  terrible  an  example,  that  to  provoke  the  suspicion 
of  their  rulers  was  no  less  fatal  than  to  merit  their 
resentment 

Such  was  the  condition   of  Italy  when   Sigismund  Sigismund 
passed  the  Alps   for   the    purpose  of  reannexing  the  invades 
Milanese  to  the  direct  supremacy  of  the  Empire.     In 
the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  he  found  himself  en- 
cumbered by  difficulties  similar  to  those  which  had  en- 
feebled the  operations  and  had  ultimately  frustrated  the 
designs  of  his  predecessors.     His  hereditary  dominions 
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refused  to  squander  their  blood  and  treasure  in  a  dis- 
'  taut  expedition,  with  regard  to  which  they  felt  no  con- 
cern, and  from  which   they  could   not  expect  to  derive 
any  national  advantage.     The  aid  which  he  could  anti- 
cipate from   the   Germans  was  necessarily  limited  and 
uncertain.    All  he  could  obtain  from  the  Swiss  Nation, 
whose  assistance  he   had  first  endeavoured  to  procure, 
was  a  promise  not  to  oppose  his  intended  expedition,  but 
to  maintain  an  exact  neutrality.    Finding  himself,  there- 
fore, incapable  of  accomplishing  his  object  by  force  of 
arms  he  had  recourse  to  negotiation.  In  an  interview  with 
the  Duke  of  Milan,  he  endeavoured  to  prevail  upon  that 
Prince  to  admit  him  without  opposition  into  his  Capital. 
The  Duke,  willing  to  avoid  a  direct  refusal,  which  could 
be  considered  only  as  a  declaration  of  war  by  a  vassal 
against  his  Lord  Paramount,  and  aware  that  Sigismund 
was  in  no  condition  to  refuse  any  terms  that  he  might  think 
proper  to  impose,  took  care  to  qualify  his  nominal  com- 
pliance with  conditions  to  which   it  would  have  been 
dishonourable  for  the  Emperor  to  have  acceded.     All 
hopes  of  effecting  his  return  to  Milan  being  for  the  pre- 
sent therefore  at   an  end,  Sigismund  withdrew  to  Lodi, 
where  he  sought  an  interview  with  the  Pope  with   a 
view  of  arranging  the  ceremony  of  his  own  Coronation, 
and  of  fixing  definitively  the  time  and  place  for  the  con- 
vocation of  another  General  Council  which  might  ter- 
minate all  controversies  and  schisms  by  its  sovereign 
authority. 

John  XXIII.  before  his  election,  in  common  with  the 
other  Cardinals,  had  taken  an  oath  that  if  elected  he 
would  convene  a  General  Council  without  delay ;  but  he 
was  well  aware  of  the  danger  to  which  so  decisive  a 
measure  would  expose  his  authority,  and  that  h  s  abdi- 
cation, conjointly  with  that  of  his  rivals,  would  in  all 
probability  be  the  first  demand  of  such  an  assembly. 
He  entertained,  therefore,  not  less  reluctance  and  anti- 
pathy to  such  a  proceeding  than  his  predecessors  had 
ever  evinced  on  similar  occasions,  and  he  endea- 
voured to  divert  Sigismund  from  insisting  obstinately 
on  that  point ;  but  finding  that  Monarch  inflexible,  he 
had  recourse  to  artifices  which  he  hoped  would  delay,  if 
not  entirely  defeat  the  purposes  of  such  an  assembly. 
At  length,  after  having  exhibited  in  their  full  extent  all 
the  windings  of  his  deceitful  and  intricate  policy,  he 
was  compelled,  by  the  importunities  and  even  menaces 
of  the  Emperor,  to  issue  a  Bull  of  Convocation, 
summoning  the  Council  to  meet  at  Constance  in 
Germany  on  the  5th  of  November,  1414.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Council  of  Constance  belong  to  one  of 
our  Chapters  on  Ecclesiastical  History.  After  the  abdi- 
cation of  John  XXIII.,  in  consequence  of  its  Decrees, 
the  Duke  of  Austria,  who  continued  to  afford  him  sup- 
port, was  put  to  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  and  excommu- 
nicated. The  towns  of  Suabia  were  directed  to  re- 
nounce his  authority.  The  Swiss  were  commanded 
to  invade  his  territories ;  although  having  lately  con- 
cluded a  Truce  for  fifty  years  with  that  Prince,  they 
affected  the  utmost  reluctance  to  execute  the  Imperial 
command.  They,  nevertheless,  took  arms  against  him, 
and  in  a  short  time  Zossingan,  Aarburg,  Bruck,  Lon- 
burg,  and  Hapsburg  itself,  the  cradle  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  fell  under  their  possession.  At  the  same  time 
the  Emperor  invaded  Suabia  with  an  army  which  the 
Duke  found  it  impossible  to  resist.  Thus  reduced  to 
the  last  extremities,  Frederic  was  compelled  to  sue  in  the 
most  abject  manner  for  Peace,  which  was  granted  to 
him  at  the  intercession  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  on  con- 


dition that  he  should  no  longer  harbour  John  in  his  Annals  of 
dominions,  and  that  he  should  remain  at  Constance  as  Germany 
a  hostage  for  the  performance  of  this  agreement.  The 
conquests  made  by  the  Emperor,  with  some  trifling  ex- 
ceptions, were  then  restored  to  him,  but  the  Swiss  refused 
to  abandon  the  acquisitions  which  they  had  incorporated 
with  their  respective  Cantons. 

The  commotions  in  Bohemia,  the  Crown  of  which  King- 
dom, by  the  death  of  his  brother  Wenceslans,  devolved 
about  this  time  upon  Sigismund  as  the  only  remaining 
scion  of  the  illustrious  House  of  Luxembourg,  required 
his  most  immediate  and  serious   consideration.     The 
execution  of  Huss,  with  all  its  circumstances  of  cruelty 
and  falsehood   which  we   relate   elsewhere,   had  been 
regarded  by  the  inhabitants  of  that  Country  as  a  na-  Sigismund 
tional  insult  which  called  aloud  for  signal  and  adequate  succeeds  to 
retribution.     The  doctrines  of  that  Reformer  had  been  tne  Crown 
disseminated  with  the  most  ardent  zeal,  and  other  tenets  of  Bontmia- 
yet  more  hostile  to  the  Creed  of  the  Catholic  Church      A*  D- 
had   been  ingrafted  on   them  by  his  successors.     One  „ 
Priest  had  insisted  in  a  Sermon  on  the  necessity  of  ad-  tions  in°tiiat 
ministering  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds  to  the  Laity.  Kingdom, 
This  opinion,  conformable  to  Reason  and  to  the  words  of 
Scripture,  was  embraced  with  the  utmost  ardour  by  the 
populace,  nor  were  there  wanting  leaders  to  guide  and 
stimulate  the  fury  of  the  excited   multitude.     James 
Hussinitz,  a  Nobleman  residing  in  the  village  in  which 
Huss  was  born,  determined  to  avenge  his  death,  and  to 
maintain   his   doctrines.     Wenceslaus,  finding  himself 
wholly  unable  to  resist  the  storm  of  popular  indigna- 
tion, withdrew  from    Prague,,  which  soon  fell  entirely 
into  the   hands  of  the  malecontents.     Under  the  com- 
mand of  the  leaders  of  the  new  doctrine  they  proceeded 
to  yet   more  violent  extremities.      To  revenge    some 
slight  offence  which  had  been  offered  to   them  in  one 
of  their    Religious    Processions,   they   burst   into   the 
Council    Chamber  at  Prague,  and  seizing  thirteen  of 
the  principal  Magistrates,  flung  them  from  the  windows 
upon  the  pikes  of  their  associates.     The  intelligence  of  which  occa- 
this  outrage  rousedWenceslaus  to  so  violent  a  paroxysm  ™01™*  *£ e 
of  fury,  that  it  occasioned  an  apoplectic  fit  which  put  an  yvences- 
end  to  his  existence.  laus. 

The  accession  of  Sigismund,  who,  notwithstanding  a  Fresh  tu- 
letter  addressed  to  the  Bohemians  which  he  wrote  in  muhs  on 
vindication  of  his  conduct,  was  universally  considered  as  ^»"i"8  ae> 
the  cause  of  Huss's  execution,  and  a  promulgation  of  a  ces8ion. 
Decree  of  the  Council  of  Constance  containing  the  most 
unqualified  denunciation  of  their  Sect,  wrought  the  pas- 
sions of  the  Hussites  to  a  yet  higher  state  of  exaspera- 
tion.    A  Priest  announced  in  the  Church  of  Bethlehem, 
that  Sigismund  was  the  Red  Dragon*  spoken  of  in  the 
Apocalypse.     The   pulpit  rang    with    exhortations   to 
arms,  and  every  arm  was  prepared  to  resist  the  elevation 
of  such  a  monster  of  blood  and  treachery  as  he  was  de- 
scribed.     The  proselytes  to  the    new  opinions  were 
united  under  the  general  name  of  Hussites,  but  they 
were  subdivided  into  Bohemians  and  Moravians,  dis- 
tinctions which  they  have  preserved  to  the  present  day. 
The  first  measures  of  Sigismund  were  ill  qualified  to 
allay  the  excitement  of  his  subjects.     He  published  an 
Edict  at  Brenn  in  Moravia,  condemning  their  opinions 
with   the   utmost  severity,   and  proceeding  thence 

had  recently  instituted  an  Order  of  Knighthood,  the 
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Breslau  he  inflicted  capital  punishment  upon  several 
Hussites  who  fell  into  his  power.  At  the  same  time 
the  Papal  Legate  published  a  Crusade  against  all  those 
Sectaries. 

These  violent  proceedings  served  still  more  to  con- 
firm the  Hussites  in  their  irreconcilable  aversion  from  his 
person  and  government.  Sigismund,  however,  marched 
directly  towards  Prague,  and  assisted  by  the  co-operation 
of  the  garrison  in  the  citadel  which  still  held  out  for 
the  Royal  cause  succeeded  in  gaining  admittance  into 
the  town.  But  the  determined  opposition  of  the  citi- 
zens, and  the  incessant  attacks  of  Ziska,  compelled  him 
withdraw  into  Moravia,  leaving  his  Capital 
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the  Rebel-    entirely  in  the   possession  of  the  malecontents.      The 
lion.  Hussites,   encouraged   by  his  retreat,   and   finding  no 

A-  D»  army  in  the  field  to  oppose  their  progress,  spread  them- 
1420.  selves  over  the  Country,  laying  waste  the  possessions  of 
the  Catholics,  destroying  all  the  monuments  of  ancient 
piety,  violating  Monasteries,  and  massacring,  without 
distinction,  all  the  Priests  who  were  unfortunate  enough 
to  fall  into  their  hands.  In  order  to  give  strength  and 
consistency  to  their  measures,  it  was  determined  to  in- 
vite Caribert  Jagellon,  Prince  of  Lithuania,  to  accept 
the  Crown  of  Bohemia.  This  measure,  however,  excited 
the  utmost  jealousy  an-1  discord  among  the  various 
factions  of  which  the  Confederacy  was  composed,  and 
Jagellon,  who  at  first  readily  accepted  the  proposal, 
soon  discovered  that  the  want  of  unanimity  which  pre- 
vailed amongst  those  whom  he  was  called  upon  to 
govern  would  render  his  authority  precarious,  and  all 
hopes  of  ultimate  success  desperate.  He  therefore  pru- 
dently determined  to  relinquish  a  contest  in  which  he 
had  no  concern,  and  to  renounce  pretensions  from 
which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to  derive  any  addi- 
tional honour  or  substantial  advantage. 

Sigismund,  fortified  by  a  numerous  body  of  German 
auxiliaries,  and  encouraged  by  a  report  of  those  dissen- 
sions  which  prevailed   among   the  malecontents,    ven- 
tured to  give   them  battle  at  Teutschbroda.     He  was 
there  completely  defeated  by  Ziska,  and  obliged  to  solicit 
fresh  assistance  from  the  Diet  of  the  Empire  which  was 
Investment  now  assembled  at  Nuremburg.     The  Elector  of  Bran- 
ol'Sartz-       denberg  was  invested  with  the  supreme  command  of 
A-  D-      the   force  there  obtained,  and  he  opened  the  campaign 
by  laying  siege  to  the  iown  of  Sartz  with  such  troops 
as   were   most   speedily   assembled.      Ziska,   however, 
burst  upon  them  at  the  head  of  his  followers,  and  after  a 
short   resistance   dispersed    and    cut    them  to  pieces. 
Having  then  collected   a  powerful   body  of  troops  he 
ventured  to  invade   Moravia,  and    had  actually  begun 
this  expedition  when  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  Plague  ;  an 
event  which  at  that  critical  juncture  probably  saved  the 
feeble  remnant  of  Sigismund's  party  from  total  extermi- 
nation. 

Ziska  was  succeeded  by  Procopius,  a  partisan  not 
less  daring  and  ferocious  than  himself;  and  the  savage 
warriors  whom  he  commanded,  flushed  with  repeated 
victories,  and  animated  by  an  uncontrollable  fanaticism, 
overran  Misnia,  Lusatia,  and  Franconia.  Resolved  to 
sweep  from  the  Earth  those  whom  they  looked  upon  as 
idolaters  and  heretics,  they  spared  not  age,  nor  sex,  nor 
Ravages  of  rank.  It  seemed  as  if  they  had  resolved  to  imitate  the 
example  of  their  barbarous  ancestors,  and  to  plunge 
Germany  once  more  into  the  gloom  of  that  darkness 
from  which  its  inhabitants  had  so  recently  emerged. 
The  miserable  inhabitants  beheld  their  fields  laid  waste, 
their  cattle  destroyed,  their  villages  wrapp*d  in  flames  by 
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these  merciless  and  vindictive  bigots.  The  formal  and  nnalu  of 
elaborate  preparations  of  Germanic  warfare  were 
baffled  by  the  activity  and  vigour  of  Procopius.  An 
army  of  two  hundred  thousand  men,  solemnly  dedicated 
by  the  Papal  Legate  to  the  service  of  the  Church,  and 
commanded  by  three  Princes  of  Electoral  rank,  was 
repulsed  with  terrible  carnage  in  an  attempt  to  raise  the 
siege  of  Cnies,  and  afterwards  was  altogether  extermi- 
nated in  a  series  of  bloody  and  decisive  combats.  In  six 
successive  battles  the  arms  of  the  Hussites  triumphed 
over  a  vast  superiority  of  numbers.  The  treasures  of  the 
Empire  were  exhausted,  new  levies  could  scarcely  be 
torn  from  its  depopulated  Provinces,  and  no  concessions 
were  judged  too  great  to  purchase  the  termination  of 
this  destructive  warfare,  or  at  least  a  respite  and  breath- 
ing time  from  the  crimes  and  miseries  which  at- 
tended it. 

As  the  Council  of  Basle  was  now  assembled,  Proco-  Council  of 
pius  and  John  Rockycxana,  the  Rector  of  the  Univer-  B»sle 
sity  of  Prague,  were  despatched  by  the  confederates  to 
lay  their  demands  before  that  Synod,  and  to  propose 
the  terms  on  which  they  would  consent  to  an  intermis- 
sion of  hostilities.  The  language  of  Procopius,*  the 
propositions  which  he  made,  and  the  arguments  by 
which  they  were  supported,  were  such  as  exactly  corre- 
sponded with  the  gross  ignorance  and  brutal  folly  of 
those  whom  he  was  deputed  to  represent.  Their  de- 
mands were  not  less  inconsistent  with  the  existence  of 
Society  and  the  security  of  private  life  than  with  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Ecclesiastical  Order  ;  and  the  severity 
with  which  they  proposed  to  restrain  excesses  which, 
however  criminal  in  the  sight  of  God,  fall  not  in  any 
degree  under  the  cognizance  of  the  Civil  Magistrate, 
would,  if  sanctioned,  have  led  to  consequences  more 
pernicious  to  the  happiness  and  liberties  of  mankind 
than  the  worst  abuses  of  the  Romish  Church,  in  the 
periods  of  its  greatest  degeneracy  and  most  profound 

corruption.     It   was,    however,   agreed    that  Commis-  8?ws  dm~ 

iii«  ,T»  ji  j       tnon  among 

sioners  should  be  sent  to  Prague,  empowered  to  tender  the  j£uss." 

such  concessions  as  might  appease  and  conciliate  the  jtes. 
enthusiastic  zeal  of  those  Sectaries.  By  their  means, 
jealousies  were  artfully  disseminated  among  the  Huss- 
ites,  which  ended  in  the  separation  of  that  Body  into 
Calixtins  and  Jacobites.  The  former  remained  satisfied 
with  the  participation  of  the  Cup  in  the  celebration  of 
the  Eucharist;  the  latter  (of  whom  Procopius,  himself  an, 
apostate  Monk,  was  the  Leader)  determined  to  accept  of 
no  proposal  which  fell  short  of  an  entire  triumph  of 
their  Religious  principles.  The  Bohemians,  wearied 
with  the  length  and  horrors  of  the  war,  turned  their 
arms  against  these  obstinate  fanatics,  and  under  the 
command  of  a  native  Chieftain,  entirely  defeated  the 
Taborates  at  Ba;nmischbroda,  where  Procopius,  the  Death  of 
principal  instigator  of  the  resistance,  perished  in  the 
conflict. 

It  was  then  universally  agreed  to  recognise  the 
authority  of  Sigismund,  if  he  would  guarantee  the  per- 
formance of  those  conditions  which  the  Deputies  of  the 
Council  had  agreed  to  ratify.  Sigismund  without  hesi- 
tation  accepted  the  terms  proposed,  and  his  Coronation, 
together  with  that  of  the  Empress,  was  shortly  afterwards 
celebrated  at  Prague  with  extraordinary  magnificence. 
Untaught  however  by  experience,  Sigismund  was  guilty 

*  One  of  his  arguments  is  quoted  by  Voltaire,  Etiai  tur  let 
Mann,  ch.  Ixxxvi.  ;  who  adds  Ihe  characteristic  remark  :  Raitonne- 
tnenl  digne  dun  capitaine  Bohtmitn  de  ce  temps-la, 
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History,  of  a  fresh  infraction  of  those  privileges  so  hardly  won 
and  so  recently  confirmed.  But  the  Hussites,  by  the 
rapidity  of  their  measures,  soon  obliged  him  to  desist 
from  his  encroachments.  Even  then  the  Sect  were  far 
from  remaining  entirely  satisfied  with  these  concessions  : 
their  ill  humour  was  so  much  irritated  by  the  artificial 
and  evasive  conduct  of  Sigismund,  that  it  could  not  be 
immediately  appeased  by  an  assent  which  was  mani- 
festly extorted  from  him  by  the  dread  of  open  violence. 
Nor  were  there  wanting  leaders,  artful  and  implacable, 
who  constantly  urged  the  Hussites  to  pursue  the  ad- 
vantages which  they  had  acquired,  and  to  seize  the 
opportunity,  which  the  exhausted  treasures  and  dis- 
banded armies  of  Sigismund  now  presented,  for  esta- 
blishing their  Religion  on  a  solid  and  indissoluble  basis. 
Imprison-  The  Empress  herself,  Barbe  de  Cilley,  the  Messalina  of 
went  of  the  ner  Age,  mingled  in  their  intrigues;  and  a  revolution,  of 
empress.  wnjcn  she  was  the  leader,  was  on  the  point  of  breaking 
out  when  the  design  was  discovered,  she  herself  im- 
prisoned, and  the  affairs  of  Bohemia  began  once  more 
to  assume  the  appearance  of  tranquillity. 

In  conformity  with  a  Decree  of  the  Council  of  Con- 
stance, two  Councils  had  been  summoned  to  meet  at 
Pavia  and  Sienna  respectively,  neither  of  which  had 
been  permitted  long  to  continue  its  deliberations.  The 
dissolution  of  those  Councils,  though  a  direct*  vio- 
lation of  the  engagements  entered  into  by  the  Holy 
See,  had  occasioned  little  animadversion  or  discontent  ;f 
but  the  dreadful  wars  of  the  Hussites  had  again  called 
the  attention  of  all  men  to  the  abuses  of  the  Church, 
and  to  the  only  practicable  method  of  procuring  their 
mitigation.  The  ravages  and  enormities  of  these  zealots 
were  looked  upon  by  many  sincere  Catholics  as  in- 
flicted by  Providence,  in  order  to  chastise  the  sordid 
avarice  and  indifference  to  the  public  welfare  exhibited 
by  the  Court  of  Rome;  and  so  anxious  was  the  Cardinal 
Julian  to  remove  any  impediment  that  might  interpose, 
Council  of  to  frustrate  or  even  to  delay  the  meeting  of  the  Council 
Basle.  of  Basle,  that  when  the  appointed  interval  of  three 
years  had  elapsed,  being  himself  in  consequence  of 
illness  unable  to  attend,  he  appointed  John  Polemar  and 
John  of  Ragusa  to  open  its  proceedings  in  his  stead. 
The  Council  had  already  entered  upon  its  functions, 
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Pope  to  wnen  flugenius  IV.,  who  had  succeeded  Martin  in  the 
t^B^o^na"  Pont'ficate,  determined  to  change  its  residence  by  trans- 
porting it  to  Bologna,  where  its  deliberations  would  be 
more  liable  to  his  influence.  The  reason  which  Euge- 
nius  assigned  for  this  resolution,  was  the  greater  security 
which  the  Council  would  thus  enjoy,  whereas  it  was  now 
menaced  by  the  wars  of  the  Hussites,  and  that  which 
prevailed  between  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy  and  of  Austria. 
As  a  further  motive,  he  alleged  the  proposed  union  of 
the  Greek  and  Western  Churches,  the  preliminaries 
relative  to  which  would  be  adjusted  more  easily  in  the 
vicinity  of  Rome  than  in  any  transalpine  district.  The 
members  of  the  Council,  the  Cardinal  Julian,  and  Sigis- 
mund himself,  very  strenously  opposed  his  proposition, 
and  the  Pope  at  length  gave  way.  The  Council  proceeded 
actively  in  the  work  of  Reform,  till  Eugenius  found  a  pre- 
text for  dissolving  a  Body  which  threatened  the  utter  de- 
struction of  his  power,  and  summoned  another  to  meet  at 

*  In  questo  momenta  si  fece  il  Concilia  di  Pavia.  Jl  quale  doppo 
princifiialo  fu  transftriio  a  Sienna,  e  spedito  con  gran  ce/erita  non 
essendo  tn  esso  trattala  cosadi  momenlo,  ma  solo  data  speranza  che 
ne!  Conci/io  da  celebrarsi  dopo  sette  anni  in  Sasi/ea  si  sartbbe  infor- 
maio  il  tutto,  Fra  Paolo,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.  Venetiae.  Ufelle  Mat. 
Ben. 


A.  D. 

1437. 


Ferrara.  The  Italian  Prelates  readily  assented  to  this  com-   Annals  of 
mand,  but  the  other  members  of  the  Council  manifested    Germany 
their  usual  pertinacity  in  setting  at  defiance  the  mandates    " 
of  the  Holy  See.     Both  parties  appealed  to  Sigismund  ;  " 

but  while  that  Prince  was  taking  measures  to  adjust  the 
dispute,  he  was  seized  with  an  illness  of  which  he  expired, 
in  the  twenty-eighth  year  of  his  reign  and  the  seventieth 
of  his  life.    Albert  Duke  of  Austria,  son-in-law  of  the  late 
Emperor,  was,  after  a  short  interval,  elevated  by  the  una-      wo. 
nimous  suffrages  of  the  Electors  to  the  vacant  Throne  of  Death  of 
the  Empire;  Frederic  of  Brandenburg,  his  only  oppo-  Sigismund. 
nent,  was  easily  persuaded  to  resign  his  pretensions  in  £*£!? 
favour  of  so  illustrious  a  competitor.  Fifth  in  descent  and  il  Of  Aus- 
fourth  in  succession  from  that  Albert  who  fell  a  victim  to  tria. 
domestic  treachery  in  the  early  part  of  the  XlVth  Century, 
the   newly  created  head  of  the  Germanic  Confederation 
combined  every  quality  best  calculated  to  win  the  affection 
and  command  the  obedience  of  the  turbulent  vassals  with 
whose  Government  he  had  been  intrusted.  So  little,  how- 
ever, did  he  aspire  to  the  magnificent  title  which  it  was 
now  proposed  to  confer  upon  him,  and  so  reluctant  was  he 
to  entangle  himself  in  the  maze  of  German  Politics,  that, 
on  assuming   the   Government   of  Hungary,    he   had 
pledged  himself,  in   the  event  of  his  election,  to  reject 
the  nominal   supremacy  of  the  Empire,  and  to  devote 
his  care  entirely  to  the  administration  of  those  vast  dis- 
tricts which   had  already  (alien  under  his  control.     But 
the  Hungarians  were  induced  by  the  remonstrances  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  to  release  their  Sovereign  from   this 
obligation ;  and  Albert  yielded  to  the  earnest  applica- 
tions of  his  kindred,  who  besought  him  to  enhance  the 
lustre  of  the  Race  of  Hapsburg  by  rendering  the  elec- 
tion  of  its   head  to  the  Imperial    Throne  once  more 
an  epoch  in  German  Annals.     The  Sceptre  was  finally 
confided  to  him,  which  departed  not  again  from  his  Race, 
hut,  swayed  exclusively  by  his  descendants  for  three  cen- 
turies, became,  from  the  symbol  of  an  elective  crown, 
the  inheritance  of  an  established  dynasty. 

The  first  measure  of  Albert  was  to  appoint  a  Diet  at  Diet  of 
Nuremburg,  to  which  the  Deputies  of  the  Free  Towns  Nurem- 
were  summoned  ;  that,  after  the  custom  of  his  prede-  burg, 
cessors,  the  Sovereign  might  by  their  assistance  defray 
the  expenses  of  his  Coronation,  and  finally  determine 
on  the  permanent  burdens  of  the  Empire  :   Albert,  how- 
ever,  was  unable  to  attend  this   Diet.      Although  his 
authority  had    been    recognised  throughout  Germany, 
and  by  the  Catholic  population  of  Bohemia,  yet  the 
Utraquists  of  the  latter  Country  demanded  terms  with  Troul)1<!s  »n 
which  he  found  it  impossible  to  comply ;  and  in  conse-    °  mia* 
quence  of  his  refusal,  they  offered   the  Crown  of  their 
Country  to   Casimir,    brother   of  Uladislaus,    King   of 
Poland,  a  boy  not  more  than   thirteen  years  of  age. 
Albert    marched    rapidly   to  Prague,    where    he   was 
crowned  with  the  usual  solemnities,  and  at  the  same 
time  Uladislaus  advanced  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  to  encourage  the  Utraquists,  and  to  main- 
tain the  pretensions  of  his  brother.     Though  the  troops 
which  Albert  expected  from  Austria  had  not  arrived,  he 
attacked  Plarsko,  the  leader  of  the  Utraquists,  with  so  great 
vigour  and  intrepidity,  that  the  latter,  after  ravaging  the 
lands  of  the  Catholic  Nobility,  was  compelled  to  with- 
draw to  Tabor,  and  to  confine  his  troops  within  their  in- 
trenchments.  He  was  there  besieged  by  Albert,  strength- 
ened by  the  expected  succours  ;  and  after  suffering  hard- 
ships the  recital  of  which  is  shocking  to  humanity,  he  was 
at  last  relieved  by  the  arrival  of  George  Podibrad,  who 
forced  his  way  through  Albert's  army  to  his  assistance. 
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History.  jn  the  mean  time,  Uladislaus  overran  Silesia,  and 
Albert,  on  the  other  hand,  prepared  for  an  invasion  of 
Poland ;  but  after  several  attempts  at  accommodation, 
which  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  pertinacity  of 
Uladislaus  in  asserting  his  brother's  claim,  a  Truce  for 
two  years  was  at  last  agreed  upon,  and  guardians  were 
appointed  by  both  sides  to  prevent  its  violation. 

The  first  Diet  which  Albert  had  summoned  separated 
without  having  decided  upon  any  measure  of  importance. 
Another  was  afterwards  convened,  in  which  a  proposal 
modified  by  Gaspar  Schlick,  Chancellor  of  the  Empire, 
and  deeply  versed  in  all  its  institutions,  was  brought 
forward  with  the  consent  of  Albert,  to  divide  Germany 
into  several  Circles;  a  measure  which,  by  introducing 
the  rudiments  of  policy  and  order  among  its  various 
Provinces,  could  hardly  fail  to  produce  beneficial  results. 
In  consequence,  however,  of  the  resistance  of  the  Free 
War  with  Towns,  the  attempt  was  frustrated.  Albert  was  now 
Amurath.  called  upon  by  the  Despot  of  Servia  to  assist  him 
against  the  overwhelming  power  of  Amurath,  who,  turn- 
ing away  from  Constantinople,  had  poured  his  barbarous 
hordes  over  that  Province.  The  Emperor  hastened  to  the 
Death  and  frontiers  of  Germany  to  protect  his  own  dominions  from 
devastation ;  he  was,  however,  abandoned  by  the  Hun- 
garians and  obliged  to  retire  to  Hilda;  there  he  was 
seized  by  sudden  illness,  and  expired  at  LangendorfF,  a 
town  situated  between  Gran  and  Vienna,  leaving  his 
wife  Elizabeth  with  child  of  Ladislaus,  the  future  King 
of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  If  we  may  believe  the  testi- 
mony of  Eberhard  Windeck,  a  contemporaneous  writer, 
the  death  of  no  King  had  been  ever  followed  with  lamen- 
tations so  sincere  and  universal.  Many,  indeed,  were 
the  virtues  of  this  great  ruler ;  on  his  prudence  and  in- 
tegrity, on  his  tried  valour  and  enlarged  experience, 
qualities  which  the  government  of  his  hereditary  do- 
minions had  repeatedly  called  forth  to  public  notice, 
every  lover  of  his  Country  had  relied  with  confidence, 
to  alleviate  the  evils  of  discord  which  distracted  Ger- 
many from  within,  and  to  repress  the  danger  by  which  it 
was  menaced  of  invasion  from  without.  The  loss  of 
such  a  Monarch  would  at  any  time  have  been  con- 
sidered a  national  misfortune,  but  at  this  juncture  it 
wasjustly  and  universally  considered  as  irreparable. 
A.  D.  The  vacant  Throne  of  the  Empire  was  now  occupied 
1439.  tyr  Frederic,  the  head  of  the  Styrian  branch  of  the 
Frederic  House  of  Austria,  a  Prince  remarkable  in  this  stirring 
III.  Age  for  a  pacific  indolence,  which  soon  proved  the 

cause  of  infinite  calamities,  to  his  subjects.  But  he  can- 
not be  justly  considered  responsible  for  the  continuance 
of  those  evils  which  his  power  was  insufficient  to  exter- 
minate; and  the  account  of  Germany  as  it  is  given  by 
tineas  Sylvius,*  who  himself  was  an  eye-witness  of  the 
disorders  which  he  describes,  presents  a  scene  of  tur- 
bulence and  confusion,  which  the  most  consummate 
prudence,  joined  to  the  most  intrepid  activity,  might 
have  struggled  ineffectually  to  mitigate  or  counteract. 
The  election  of  Frederic  had  scarcely  taken  place,  when 
he  received  letters  of  congratulation  from  the  Council  at 
Basle  and  from  the  Antipope  Felix,  who,  from  his  conduct 

*  Quamvis  Imperatorem  regent  el  dominum  vestrum  esse  fate- 
mini,  precano  tamen  Me  imperare  videtur,  tantum  ei  paretis  quantum 
vu/tu,  vu/tis  autem  minimum.  NuUa  vectiga/ia  tunt,  nullum  *ra- 
rtum,  qutsque  suus  vi  et  vwlentiS.  arbiter  etse  t-w/V,  hinc  discordiat 
•nter  vos  crebree  el  tutidua  be//agrassantur,  ex  quibus  rapinef,  incendia, 
cadet,  et  millf  malorum  genera  exsurgunt.  qutmadmndum  ibi  evenire 
nectssf  est  ubi  plura  dominantur  capita.  ^Eneas  Sylvius.  De  Mor. 
Gtr.  p.  m.  7 


before  his  elevation,  expected  to  find  in  Frederic  a 
zealous  supporter  of  their  pretensions.  Both  parties 
also  despatched  their  Ambassadors  to  the  Diet  con- 
vened at  Nuremburg.  But  notwithstanding  the  remon- 
strance thus  conveyed,  the  Diet  continued  unmoved, 
and  finally  determined  that  the  Councils  of  Basle  and  of 
Florence  should  be  dissolved,  and  a  third  be  summoned  ; 
that  if  either  the  Pope  or  the  Councils  should  refuse 
their  assent  to  this  proceeding,  the  King  of  the  Romans 
and  the  King  of  France*  should  be  empowered  to 
name  six  towns  in  Germany,  and  as  many  in  France, 
in  one  or  other  of  which  a  General  Council  should 
be  ultimately  convened. 

During  these  debates,  the  attention  of  Frederic  had 
been  engrossed  with  asserting  the  rights  of  his  infant 
Ward,  Ladislaus,  now,  by  the  death  of  his  mother, 
altogether  placed  under  his  control,  to  the  extensive 
dominions  of  which  his  inheritance  was  composed. 
Bohemia  and  Hungary  were  universally  infected  with 
a  spirit  of  disobedience  ;  in  the  latter  Country,  the 
brother  of  the  King  of  Poland,  also  named  Ladislaus, 
had  been  elected  by  the  majority  of  the  Nobles,  and 
after  a  short  but  sanguinary  contest,  peace  had  been  re- 
stored to  both  Countries;  on  condition  that,  till  (the 
Austrian)  Ladislaus  should  attain  his  majority,  the 
Regency  of  Hungary  should  be  intrusted  to  his  com- 
petitor; that  if  he  should  die  childless,  the  Polish  Prince 
should  be  his  undisputed  successor;  and  that  the  latter 
should  corroborate  his  claims  to  the  Hungarian  Throne 
by  a  marriage  with  one  of  the  two  daughters  of  Albert 
and  Elizabeth. 

Frederic  now  proceeded  to  Aix  la  Chapelle,  for  the 
ceremony  of  his  Coronation;  and  at  this  time  he  entered 
into  a  negotiation  to  recover  those  dominions,  of  which 
during  the  session  of  the  Council  of  Constance  his 
family  had  been  dispossessed.  The  Canton  of  Zurich 
was  engaged  in  hostilities  with  the  rest  of  Swisserland, 
which  some  disputes  to  the  right  of  succession  to  the 
domains  of  the  Count  of  Toggenburg  had  occasioned. 
It  was  speedily  reduced  to  a  condition  which  gave  it 
every  reason  to  tremble  for  the  security  of  its  own  pos- 
sessions ;  and  Frederic,  in  order  to  furnish  his  allies 
with  speedy  and  effectual  support,  had  applied  to 
Charles  VII.  of  France  for  the  aid  of  five  thousand 
of  those  troops  called  Armagnacs,  consisting  of  ad- 
venturers who  had  served  in  the  wars  between  France 
and  England,  and  who  were  now  without  employment. 
They  were  named  from  their  former  leader  the  Count  of 
Armagnac,  who  had  acquired  an  infamous  celebrity  in  the 
Civil  wars  by  which  his  Country  was  so  long  desolated,  but 
in  Germany  they  were  by  a  popular  corruption  denomi- 
nated A rme  Gecken.  (Literally,  poor  rascals.)  Charles, 
eager  to  relieve  his  exhausted  Kingdom  from  the  pressure 
of  a  burden  so  intolerable,  instead  of  five,  sent  forty  thou- 
sand of  these  troops  to  Frederic,  under  the  command 
of  the  Dauphin,  who  was  instructed  also  to  put  a  final 
period  to  the  deliberations  of  the  Council  of  Basle.  At 
the  same  time  Eugenius  appointed  the  Dauphin  his 
Gonfaloniere,  with  a  salaryof one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand ducats.  The  inhabitants  of  Basle,  in  order  to 
protect  themselves  from  this  inundation,  demanded  and 
obtained  from  the  Swiss  permission  to  levy  a  body  of 
mercenary  troops  in  their  Cantons.  Before  these,  how- 
ever, could  be  assembled,  the  arrival  of  the  French 
army,  and  the  consequent  dispersion  of  the  Council, 

*  Baluz,  Miscellanea,  lib.  vii.  p.  538. 
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rendered  their  presence  unavailing;  sixteen  hundred 
Swiss,  nevertheless,  determined  to  fulfil  their  obligations 
to  the  very  letter,  and  to  force  their  way  to  Basle. 
After  a  tremendous  conflict,  they  were  surrounded  and 
cut  to  pieces,  with  the  exception  of  sixteen  men,  whom, 
on  their  return  home,  the  Swiss,  animated  by  a  spirit  simi- 
lar to  that  which  had  rendered  the  armies  of  Lacedsernon 
invincible,  declared  infamous,  incapable  of  holding  any 
public  office,  and  unworthy  of  all  social  intercourse. 

In  consequence  of  this  event,  a  Peace,  honourable  for 
the  Canton  of  Zurich,  was  concluded  at  Einsiedlen.  As 
Zurich  had  been  required  to  abandon  its  confederacy 
with  the  House  of  Austria,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  to 
Peter  Von  Argan,  a  Merchant  of  Augsburg,  the  ques- 
tion, whether  such  a  League  was  compatible  with  the 
general  interest;  and  on  his  decision,  that  its  existence 
was  hostile  to  the  public  security,  the  alliance  was  in- 
stantly and  finally  abandoned.  The  transactions  in 
Germany,  so  important  to  the  Papal  grandeur,  at  length 
terminated  in  the  submission  of  the  Empire  to  Ihe  Holy 
See.  This  result  was  principally  owing  to  the  dexterity 
and  machinations  of  jEneas  Sylvius,  who,  from  a  zealous 
advocate  of  the  Council,  was  now  transformed  into  its 
most  artful  and  formidable  antagonist ;  the  injudicious 
violence  of  the  Council  also  contributed  to  alienate  the 
minds  of  those  who  reflected  upon  the  evils  from  which 
they  had  just  emerged,  and  the  consequences  which  ano- 
ther Schism  must  inevitably  produce.  Matters,  never- 
theless, had  at  one  period  reached  a  crisis  which  threatened 
the  return  of  former  calamities.  Irritated  by  their  stub- 
born opposition  to  his  views,  Eugenius  had  actually 
deposed  the  Electors  of  Treves  and  of  Cologne,  and  the 
Diet  on  the  other  hand  had  resolved  to  embrace  with 
ardour  the  defence  of  the  Council.  In  order  to  avert 
this  extremity,  Eugenius  had  recourse  to  measures  which, 
where  great  Bodies  are  concerned,  can  seldom  be  em- 
ployed without  effect.  Large  sums  of  money  were 
brought  into  Germany,  and  lavished  on  the  most  distin- 
guished adherents  of  the  Council ;  a  plausible  scheme  of 
accommodation  was  proposed,  and  in  a  short  time,  the 
submission  of  the  German  Empire  was  formally  notified 
at  Rome,  and  celebrated  in  that  city  by  illuminations 
and  every  mark  of  rejoicing  and  festivity. 

But  though  Eugenius  IV.  was  a  conqueror  in  this 
protracted  struggle,  he  did  not  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of 
victory.  The  intelligence  of  his  success  reached  him  on 
a  bed  of  sickness,  from  which  he  never  rose.  The  Arch- 
bishop Thomas  di  Sarzana  was  chosen  as  his  successor, 
under  the  name  of  Nicholas  V.  The  unimpeachable 
probity  and  rare  endowments  of  this  excellent  man 
silenced  all  opposition,  and  Felix,  by  a  formal  abdication 
of  his  claims,  in  return  for  which  he  was  promoted  to 
the  dignities  of  Legate  a  latcre,  and  Perpetual  Vicar  of 
the  Empire  in  Savoy,  put  an  end  to  the  last  internal 
Schism  which  has  distracted  the  Roman  Church.  The 
Council  of  Basle  now  relegated  to  Lausanne,  anxious 
to  extricate  themselves  from  the  embarrassment  of  their 
situation,  published  an  Edict,  in  which,  after  stating  the 
resignation  of  Felix,  they,  by  their  own  authority,  and 
from  a  consideration  of  his  virtues  and  abilities,  ratified 
the  election  of  Nicholas  to  the  Pontificate. 

The  terrible  defeat  of  Ladislaus,*  King  of  Poland,  at 
Varna,  at  this  time  spread  consternation  throughout  the 
Christian  World.  After  a  successful  campaign  against 


*  Geschichtc  der  Osmanischen  Ketches. 
Buck. 
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the  Infidels,  that  Monarch  had  consented  to  a  Truce  for 
ten  years,  on  terms  honourable  to  himself  and  beneficial 
to  his  Confederates.  Intelligence,  however,  soon  arrived 
that  an  insurrection  had  taken  place  in  Anatolia,  that 
the  fleets  of  Burgundy,  Venice,  and  Genoa  covered  the 
waters  of  the  Hellespont,  and  that  Thrace  was  invaded 
by  the  armies  of  the  Grecian  Emperor.  The  power  of 
the  Sultan  was  thus  distracted,  he  himself  was  engaged 
in  reducing  the  Asiatic  rebels,  and  if  his  return  to  Ihe 
opposite  coast  of  the  Hellespont  could  be  intercepted  by 
the  Western  Fleets,  the  Ottoman  Empire,  by  one  deci- 
sive blow,  might  be  dissevered  and  destroyed.  Such 
were  the  representations  which  Cardinal  Julian  did  not 
hesitate  to  urge  upon  the  youthful  warriors,  and  with 
which  Ladislaus  was  weak  enough  to  comply.  Over- 
come by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Legate,  he  consented 
treacherously  to  violate  the  sacred  obligations  of  national 
faith  ;  and  in  defiance  of  the  general  Law  of  Nations  and 
the  precise  letter  of  the  Treaty  which  he  had  sworn  so 
recently  to  observe,  he  penetrated  into  Bulgaria  at  the 
head  of  an  army  formidable  alike  for  its  numbers  and  its 
discipline.  Amurath,  on  receiving  information  of  this 
scandalous  violation  of  the  confidence  on  which  alone 
all  intercourse  between  Nations  depends,  recrossed  the 
Hellespont,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  encoun- 
tered the  Christian  army  near  Varna,  and  by  one.  of  the 
most  complete  victories  recorded  in  modem  annals,  chas- 
tised the  perfidious  conduct  of  his  enemy.  Both  Ladislaus 
and  Julian,  the  master  and  the  disciple,  perished  ;  the 
former  in  the  heat  of  the  conflict,  the  latter  in  the  con- 
fusion of  the  flight ;  and  the  valour  of  John  Hunniades 
alone  saved  the  Christian  army  from  total  annihila- 
tion. It  is  said  that  the  Sultan,  in  the  midst  of  the 
battle,  finding  that  the  enemy  gained  ground,  while  his 
own  troops  wavered,  tore  from  his  bosom  the  scroll  on 
which  the  Treaty  was  enrolled,  and  with  a  just  indigna- 
tion calling  aloud  upon  the  God  of  the  Christians  to 
avenge  His  polluted  name,  and  the  rites  of  His  desecrated 
worship,  restored  the  combat,  and  broke  asunder  by  a . 
furious  charge  the  phalanx  of  the  opposing  army. 

By  the  death  of  Filippo  Maria,  the  last  heir  of  the 
Ducal  family  of  Vi?conti,  the  possession  of  that  ample 
territory  was  held  forth  as  the  splendid  reward  of  en- 
terprise and  capacity.  The  right  of  possession  to  these 
dominions  constituted  the  real  or  nominal  cause  of  all 
the  wars  which  convulsed  Italy  for  upwards  of  a  cen- 
tury, and  obliged  the  mercenaries  of  her  Tyrants  to 
exchange  their  bloodless  tournaments  for  the  stern 
realities  of  fiercer  and  more  destructive  conflicts.  Va- 
rious competitors  at  once  laid  claim  to  this  inheritance. 
Alfonso,  King  of  Naples,  a  valiant  and  accomplished 
Monarch,  claimed  it  as  the  bequest  of  its  last  Sove- 
reign. The  Duke  of  Orleans  pleaded  the  marriage 
contract  of  his  mother,  Valentinia  Visconti.  Francesco 
Sforza  grounded  his  pretensions  on  his  marriage  with 
Bianca,  the  natural  daughter  of  the  deceased  Tyrant ; 
and  this  claim,  abetted  by  the  selfish  policy  of  his 
allies,  and  supported  by  his  own  abilities,  was  at  last 
successful.  Frederic  lost  no  time  in  preparing  to 
assert  the  rights  of  the  Empire  over  the  vacant  Fief; 
little  regard,  however,  was  paid  to  his  representations, 
and  in  his  journey  through  Italy  he  refused  to  visit 
Milan,  where  the  Crown  of  Lombardy  was  placed  upon 
the  head  of  his  predecessors.  This  was  the  only  pu- 
nishment of  his  contumacious  Vassals  which  the  repre- 
sentative of  Charlemagne  could  inflict ;  but  if  external 
demonstrations  could  supply  the  want  of  real  authority, 
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History.  Frederic  had  no  reason  to  complain.  On  his  arrival  at 
every  town  the  keys  of  the  gates  were  presented  to  him 
by  the  Magistrates  on  bended  knees,  and  his  faithful 
Vassals  prostrated  themselves  before  him,  and  applied 
to  the  Imperial  candidate  epithets  expressive  of  homage, 
or,  if  we  may  believe  his  Biographer,  of  adoration.  At 
Rome,  the  Crown  of  the  Empire,  which  had  been 
brought  from  Nuremburg,  was  placed  upon  his  head 
by  Nicholas,  to  whom  the  limited  power  and  pacific 
character  of  Frederic  afforded  a  security  which,  under 
similar  circumstances,  few  of  his  predecessors  had  ever 
been  able  to  enjoy.  At  the  same  time,  measures  were 
concerted  for  a  Crusade  against  the  Turks;  but  the  spi- 
rit which  had  precipitated  Europe  on  Asia  was  no  more, 
and  the  descendants  of  those  who  had  rescued  the  Holy 
Sepulchre  from  the  power  of  the  Infidels  were  content  to 
remain  passive  spectators  of  the  entire  destruction  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire. 

The  inactivity  and  negligence  of  Frederic,  who  knew 
neither  how  to  yield  nor  how  to  withstand,  involved 
him  daily  in  fresh  difficulties,  and  exposed  him  to  innu- 
merable mortifications.  The  Electors  had  already  begun 
to  deliberate  upon  the  expediency  of  his  deposition,  and 
an  Instrument,  entitled  the  Grievances  of  the  Empire, 
had  been  laid  before  him,  containing  an  ample  statement 
of  the  calamities  which  his  apathy  had  occasioned,  and 
of  the  insults  for  which  it  behoved  him  to  seek  redress. 
To  complete  his  embarrassment,  Ladislaus,  the  son  of 
Albert,  died,  leaving  his  hereditary  dominions  opposed 
to  the  dreadful  evils  arising  from  intestine  strife  and  Civil 
disorganization.  Some  Historians  have  represented 
this  Prince  as  an  accomplished  and  virtuous  ruler,  but 
the  execution  of  Ladislaus  Corvinus,  brother  of  the  patri- 
otic warrior  John  Hunniades,  leaves  a  blot  on  his  cha- 
racter which  years  of  beneficent  Government  could 
hardly  wipe  away.  Matthias  Corvinus,  the  son  of  Hun- 
niades, was  now  raised  by  a  grateful  people  to  the 
Throne  which  his  father  had  preserved ;  and  although 
the  defection  of  a  few  Nobles  enabled  Frederic  to  gain 
possession  of  the  Hungarian  crown  and  jewels,  the 
former  continued  till  his  death  to  enjoy  the  substantial 
privileges  and  to  exercise  the  real  function  of  a  legitimate 
Sovereign. 

Bohemia,  inflamed  by  a  similar  spirit  of  disaffection, 
disregarding  the  claim  of  Frederic  and  his  descend- 
ants, elected  George  Podibrad  for  its  ruler.  Even  the 
Austrian  Provinces,  which  constituted  his  patrimonial 
inheritance,  refused  to  acknowledge  the  authority  of 
the  Emperor,  and  Frederic  was  compelled  to  sign  an 
agreement  with  his  brother  Albert,  which  nothing  but 
the  good  fortune,  called,  emphatically,  by  Historians  the 
Star  of  the  House  of  Austria,  prevented  from  offering 
an  insurmountable  bar  to  the  aggrandizement  of  his 
Race. 

The  decease  of  Ladislaus,  and  the  subdivision  of  his 
dominions,  had  removed  the  only  Potentate  capable  of 
balancing  the  overwhelming  might  of  the  Mohammedan 
armies,  and  the  premature  death  of  Nicholas  V.  frus- 
trated the  preparations  commenced  under  his  auspices 
for  a  campaign  against  the  Infidels;  nor  during  the 
Pontificate  of  his  successor  Calixtus  was  any  pro- 
gress made  in  cementing  a  confederation  to  resist  their 
destructive  progress  ;  but  on  the  accession  to  the  Papal 
Pius  II.  Throne  of  Mneas  Sylvius,  under  the  name  of  Pius  II., 
a  man  distinguished  by  his  flowing  eloquence  and  great 
political  knowledge.it  was  universally  expected  that  more 
vigorous  and  decisive  measures  would  be  adopted  against 
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the  common  enemy.     Pius,  indeed,  exerted  in  this  great   Annals  of 

cause  all  those  talents  by  means  of  which  he  had  raised   Germany 

himself  from  an  obscure  situation  to  his  present  dignity.   aml  Ita'-v' 

Resistance  to  the  Turks  was  no   longer  the  dream  of  "" 

Chivalry,  or  the  cloak  of  Ecclesiastical  ambition.    It  was 

now  dictated  by  the  soundest  policy,  and  the  welfare  of 

Europe  might  be  pleaded  in  its  justification.     Deeply 

versed  in  Historical  research,  himself  a  Historian  of  no 

mean  eminence,  the  Pope  could  not  forget  that  by  the 

same  way  which  the  Turkish  army  now  pursued  along  endeavours 

the  shores  of  the  Danube,  the  Goths  and  Lombards  had  to  frame  a 

formerly  penetrated  into  Italy ;  and  that  on  the  other  hand  confederacy 

the  conquest  of  the  Morea  would  furnish  them  with  a  ^j^* l 

more  secure  and  easy  method  of  invasion.    Such  were  the 

topics  on  which  the  Pope  principally  insisted  in  the 

eloquent  harangue  which  he  addressed  at  Mantua  to  the 

assembled    Deputies   of  Europe.       He  bewailed    with 

many   pathetic   expressions  the   destitute   condition    of 

Christendom,  and  he  enforced  in  the  most  vehement 

language   the    necessity  of  adopting    some   immediate 

measures   for  its  relief.     He  then  proceeded  to  explain 

the  various  kinds  of  assistance  which  each  Nation  from 

its  separate  resources  was  best  qualified  to  afford  ;  and  he 

concluded  his  address  by   exhorting  the  Ambassadors 

to  promulgate  in  their  respective  Countries  the  discourse 

which   they  had   heard,  and  to  impress  on  their  masters 

the  indispensable  duty  of  fulfilling  the  obligations  which 

they  had  solemnly  contracted,  to  repel  by  every  effort 

in   their   power  the  rapid  advance  of  these  barbarous 

invaders. 

These  entreaties,  earnest  and  eloquent  as  they  were,  Cause  of 
produced  no  corresponding  effect.  Frederic,  to  whom  his  failure 
Pius  had  particularly  addressed  himself,  occupied  on  one  *n  ^er" 
side  by  the  Hungarian  War,  and  harassed  on  the  other  m 
by  the  intrigues  of  his  brother  Albert,  was  unable  to  pro- 
vide for  the  security  of  his  own  dominions,  or  to  restore 
even  the  appearance  of  internal  repose  to  his  distracted 
Country.  The  principal  cause  of  the  hostilities  which 
now  prevailed  in  Germany  will  be  found  in  the  ambi- 
tious designs  of  the  Duke  of  Bavaria  and  of  the  Elector 
Palatine.  The  Diet  had  renewed  an  obsolete  claim  to 
the  possession  of  Donauwerth,  a  town  which  had  been 
bestowed  by  Conrad,  the  last  Prince  of  the  House  of 
Hohenstauffen,  on  Louis  the  Strong,  the  ancestor  of  the 
reigning  Duke  of  Bavaria.  But  in  the  reign  of  Albert  I. 
this  town  had  emancipated  itself  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
that  family,  and  had  been  confirmed  by  the  Sovereign 
in  all  the  privileges  of  a  free  city  of  the  Empire.  The 
Elector,  a  Prince  of  uncommon  energy  and  ambition, 
had  been  permitted  to  occupy  the  inheritance  of  his 
brother  under  the  express  condition  that  he  was  to 
remain  single,  and  that  on  his  death  the  Palatinate  was 
to  revert  to  his  Nephew,  whom  for  the  present  he  had 
dispossessed.  Although  he  had  been  admitted  by  all 
the  Electors  as  their  colleague,  the  Emperor  still  refused 
to  ratify  his  pretensions.  In  the  mean  time,  the  new 
Elector  had  engaged  in  several  contests  with  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Mentz,  the  Duke  of  Deuxponts,  and  the  Count 
of  Wirtemburg.  All  these  indications  of  his  restless 
desire  of  aggrandizement  had  drawn  the  attention  and 
excited  the  alarm  of  the  neighbouring  Sovereigns.  At 
the  lime  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  was  published  against 
Louis  of  Bavaria  for  his  refusal  to  surrender  Donau- 
werth, the  Emperor  prepared  to  enforce  its  execution,  and 
all  Germany  was  divided  between  the  contending  Po- 
tentales.  At  length  by  Ihe  medialion  of  Albert  and  of 
Sigismund  of  Austria  the  dispute  was  appeased,  soon  to 
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break  out  anew  with  increased  rancour  and  more  impla- 
cable animosity. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  dismal  scenes  the  Emperor 
in  order  to  gratify  Cardinal  Bessarion,*  who  was  indefa- 
tigable in  his  efforts  to  repel  the  invaders  of  his  Country, 
summoned  a  Diet  at  Neustadt,  which  no  Prince  of  the 
Empire  thought  proper  to  attend.  The  Cardinal,  con- 
vinced at  length  that  it  was  in  vain  to  expect  any  effec- 
tual aid  from  Germany,  left  Venice  with  many  bitter 
exclamations  against  the  selfish  conduct  of  the  German 
Nobles,  and  their  indifference  to  every  thing  which  did 
not  directly  tend  to  the  promotion  of  their  own  personal 
interest  and  authority;  nor  was  the  relation  in  which  the 
Empire  now  stood  to  the  Holy  See  that  of  mere  pacific 
neutrality  :  the  Elector  of  Mentz,  by  his  pertinacity  in  re- 
sisting the  demands  of  the  Pope,  had  drawn  down  upon 
himself  the  utmost  fury  of  his  indignation.  A  Bull  was 
fulminated  against  him,  by  which  he  was  deposed  from 
the  situation  which  he  held,  and  Adolphus  of  Nassau, 
who  was  at  the  same  time  with  himself  a  candidate  for 
the  Archbishopric,  was  nominated  to  that  dignity  in  his 
stead.  A  war  now  ensued,  which  was  prosecuted  for 
some  time  with  unmitigable  rancour.  In  the  Battle  of 
Seckendorff,  the  party  of  Adolphus  was  completely  de- 
feated. The  Margrave  of  Basle  and  the  Count  of 
VVirtemburg,  his  capital  enemy,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Elector  Palatine.  At  length  a  reconciliation  was 
effected  between  the  two  rivals  ;  it  was  agreed  that 
Adolphus  should  enjoy  the  title  and  privileges  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Mentz,  and  that  his  competitor  should 
remain  in  possession  of  the  supreme  authority  in  the 
districts  of  Dippourg,  Hoechst,  and  Steinheim.  -This 
result,  so  favourable  to  the  defeated  parly,  must  be 
attributed  to  the  recent  election  of  Robert,  brother 
to  the  Elector  Palatine,  to  the  Archbishopric  of  Co- 
logne;  an  event  which,  by  rendering  the  Papal  assc'iit 
indispensable  to  his  promotion,  induced  the  victorious 
Elector  to  relax  in  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition. 
His  captives,  the  Margrave  of  Basle  and  the  Count  of 
Wirtemburg  were  treated  with  the  utmost  ignominy, 
and  were  obliged  to  purchase  by  an  exorbitant  ransom 
their  release  from  the  humiliating  captivity  in  which  they 
were  detained. 

The  intrigues  of  Albert  had  at  length  succeeded  in 
aggravating  the  discontents  of  the  populace  of  Vienna 
to  open  rebellion  against  their  pacific  Sovereign.  Ani- 
mated by  the  seditious  harangues  of  an  obscure  me- 
chanic, they  threw  the  Magistrates  who  had  attempted 
to  allay  their  fury  into  a  dungeon  and  ran  to  arms.  It 
was  with  the  greatest  difficulty  that  Frederic  could  pro- 
cure admission  to  his  Capital  ;  and  the  language  he 
employed  to  attain  this  end  was  so  humiliating  that  it 
drew  tears  from  even  the  deputies  of  his  rebellious  sub- 
jects. When  the  Empress  was  informed  of  these  con- 
cessions, she  exclaimed,  turning  to  her  son  Maximilian, 
"If,  my  son,  I  could  trace  in  you  any  symptoms  of 
your  father's  pusillanimity,  I  should  lament  the  fortune 
that  destines  you  a  Throne."  Albert,  at  the  head 
of  the  malecontents,  already  invested  the  city,  and 
the  Emperor  had  despatched  messengers  on  every 
side  to  summon  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Nobles  of  his  own  dominions  to  his  relief.  At  length 

*  The  Cardinal  had  translated  one  of  the  Orations  of  Demos- 
thenes in  favour  of  the  Olynthiacs  into  Latin,  with  the  viuw  of 
encouraging  the  Germans  to  declare  war  against  the  Turks.  But 
hi*  great  original  would  scarcely  have  "  wit-lded  at  will  "  the  he- 
tfirogeneous  and  phlegmatic  mass  of  the  German  Diet. 
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by  the   mediation    of  George    Podibrad,  King  of  Bo-   Annals  of 
hernia,   an  accommodation   took  place,    by   which    the    G'-'miauy 
Emperor  ceded  his  Capital  and  the  exclusive  adminis-    cml  Ital-v' 
tration  of  Lower  Austria  to  his  brother  Albert.     The 
death  of  that  Prince,  which  soon  followed  these  transac- 
tions, restored  the  Emperor  once  more  to  the  possession 
of  his  hereditary  dominions,  with  the  general  consent  of         to  ' 
his  subjects,  who  soon  found  reason   to  regret  that  they 
had  changed   his  mild  dominion  for  the  capricious  go- 
vernment of  a  despot. 

A  Religious  war  was  still  the  cry  of  the  Romish  Church ; 
and  Paul  II.,  by  whom  jEneas  Sylvius  was  succeeded, 
finding  himself  unable  to  overcome  the  reluctance  of  the 
German  Princes  to  engage  in  a  contest  with  the  Turks, 
resolved  to  inflame  them  to  an  undertaking  less  distant 
indeed,  but  not  less  hazardous  or  impracticable.  George 
Podibrad,  King  of  Bohemia,  held  his  Crown  by  the 
best  and  most  unquestionable  of  all  tenures,  the  suffrage 
of  freemen ;  h!s  subjects  for  the  most  part  were 
Utraquists,  and  he  was  in  no  inconsiderable  degree  Deposes 
indebted  to  his  Religious  opinions  for  his  elevation.  Paid  tht>  King 
issued  a  Bull  of  excommunication  against  him,  and  ofBoheml;l- 
offered  the  Crown  of  that  Country  to  Casimir,  the  King  .A '  !i' 
of  Poland;  but  so  great  was  the  reputation  of  George 
for  activity  and  courage  that  Casimir  rejected  an  offer 
which  could  only  have  been  realized  by  the  discomfiture 
of  an  antagonist  formidable  in  his  own  resources,  and 
in  the  unanimous  support  of  his  subjects.  At  the 
Diet  of  Nuremburg,  the  pretensions  of  the  Pope  were 
declared  to  be  preposterous  and  unjustifiable  ;  and  even 
the  Emperor,  though  in  general  submissive  to  the  Edicts 
of  the  Vatican,  ventured  to  express  some  resentment  at 
the  uncompromising  arrogance  of  the  Pontiff;  whose 
Edict,  nevertheless,  in  the  conflict  which  ensued  between 
himself  and  the  King  of  Bohemia,  he  did  not  hesitate  to 
employ.  It  may  be  observed,  that,  during  this  assembly 
at  Nuremburg,  the  Diet  was  for  the  first  time  divided 
into  three  separate  bodies.  Heretofore  the  Princes  of 
the  Empire  had  always  been  considered  as  forming,  on 
ordinary  occasions,  a  part  of  the  Electoral  College. 

A    War  against  the  King  of   Bohemia   was  under-  But  fails  in 
taken   by  the   King  of  Hungary,  but  an   invasion    of  hisattemPt 
Moravia  was  its  only  result.   George  detached  the  King 
of  Poland  from  the  confederacy  formed  against  him;  the 
alliance  of  his  enemies  was  thus  broken  up,  and  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  in  1471,  he  remained  in  un- 
disturbed possession  of  his  dominions. 

A  negotiation  was  now  carried  on  which,  if  considered  Projects  of 

with  regard  to  the   consequences  with  which  it  was  at-  „  ari8  1* 

i    ,  •  ,         f  •       •  i-  •         .burgundy, 

tended,   or  with  reference  to  its  immediate  operation, 

forms  a  capital  object  in  the  transactions  of  this  Age  and 
in  the  general  History  of  Europe.  Charles,  surnamed  Le 
Te'meraire,  Duke  of   Burgundy,  not  satisfied  with  the 
Regal   power   and  more  than  Regal  affluence  which  he 
virtually  possessed,  was  tormented  by  the  desire  of  ex- 
changing his  Ducal  Coronet  for  an  independent  Crown. 
In  addition  to  the  Fief  of  Burgundy,  which  he  held  as  a 
Vassal  of  the  French  Sovereign,  his  hereditary  domi- 
nions   comprised    Provinces   blessed    with   fertility  of 
soil  and  exuberance  of  population  which  still  form  the 
granary  of  Europe,  and  were  then  the    resort   of   its 
most   extensive   commerce,    and    the  seat   of  its    most 
flourishing    manufactures.       The  magnificence  of  his 
Court,    the    most   splendid    at  that   time    in    Europe, 
was  supported  by  the  tribute  of  a  contented   people, 
flowing  from  the  accumulations  of  ancient  industry  and 
long-established  affluence.     His  subjects  alone,  among 
2  M 
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the  inhabitants  of  Europe,  united  the  enjoyment  of  prac- 
tical freedom  with  reverence  for  legal  restraint,  and  sub- 
missive habits  with  the  assertion  of  independence.  Such 
was  the  Sovereign  who,  in  an  evil  hour,  hazarded  all 
these  solid  blessings  for  the  sound  of  a  title  and  the 
mockery  of  a  pageant ;  and  whose  fate  affords  an  af- 
fecting instance  of  the  instability  of  human  grandeur, 
and  of  that  specific  insanity  of  mind  which  is  too 
often  the  companion  of  excessive  and  uninterrupted  pros- 
perity.* 

It  was  with  a  view  to  this  purpose  that  Charles 
sought  an  interview  with  the  Emperor  at  Treves ;  he 
there  received  the  investiture  of  the  Duchy  of  Gueldres, 
which  the  last  Duke  had  sold  to  him  in  revenge  for  the 
disobedience  and  ingratitude  of  his  son.  Other  more 
important  negotintions  were  there  entered  upon,  and 
Charles  was  on  the  point  of  obtaining  the  consummation 
of  all  his  wishes,  when  an  act  of  pertinacious  obstinacy 
rendered  aH  his  efforts  fruitless,  and  disappointed  his 
long-cherished  expectations.  It  was  evident  that  a 
Prince  of  his  fierce  and  haughty  nature  would  not  suffer 
any  opportunity  of  revenge  to  pass  away  unemployed  ; 
and  an  occasion  for  the  gratification  of  his  resentment 
soon  presenting  itself,  he  embraced  it  with  the  most 
reckless  precipitation.  The  Nobles  of  the  Electorate  of 
Cologne  had  revolted  against  the  Archbishop  Robert, 
who  had  irritated  them  by  increasing  the  sums  paid  to 
his  predecessors,  under  the  name  of  voluntary  gifts,  and 
by  the  imposition  of  extraordinary  taxes. t  Having  been, 
in  consequence,  formally  deposed  by  the  Chapter,  who 
elected  in  his  stead  Hermann,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse, 
he  applied  to  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  for  protection  and 
redress,  and  Charles  seized  with  avidity  this  occasion  of 
declaring  war  against  the  Emperor,  who  espoused  the 
pretensions  of  his  rival.  An  alliance  was  now  formed 
against  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  consisting  of  Louis  XI. 
of  France,  his  most  inveterate  enemy,  the  Cantons  of 
Swisserland,  and  the  Germanic  Confederation.  Louis 
invaded  Picardy ;  the  Swiss  poured  into  Tranche 
Compte* ;  and  the  Imperial  Army  laid  siege  to  Neuss. 
The  vigour  and  concert  of  these  operations  threatened 
the  Duke  of  Burgundy  with  a  disastrous  issue  of  the 
war  which  his  rashness  had  provoked,  when  yielding  to 
the  exigencies  of  his  situation,  he  purchased  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  Frederic  by  the  sum  of  two  hundred  thou- 
sand florins,  and  the  promise  of  giving  his  only  child, 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  in  marriage  to  the  Archduke  Maxi- 
milian. 

But  though  Frederic  sat  down  in  infamy,  and  content 
with  his  present  emolument  and  future  expectations, 
neither  Louis  nor  the  Swiss,  the  former  eager  to  hum- 
ble his  dangerous  Vassal,  the  latter  incensed  by  reiterated 
acts  of  wanton  insult  and  oppressive  cruelty,  could  be 
prevailed  upon  to  discontinue  their  hostile  operations. 
The  defeat  which  the  Duke  sustained  at  Granson  from 
the  Swiss,  in  spite  of  a  great  superiority  of  numbers, 
revived  the  fame  which  their  ancestors  had  acquired  in 
their  glorious  struggle  against  the  House  of  Austria. 
So  great,  however,  were  the  resources  of  Charles,  that  in 


*  This   moral  disease  is  beautifully  described  by  an  ancient 
Orator.  Sneaking  of  Lacedaemonian  ambition,  Isocrattssays,  Oi  y±t 
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the  ensuing  year  he  had  assembled  a  new  army  of  sixty  Annals  of 
thousand   men,   supported   by  one   hundred  and  sixty  *" 

pieces  of  cannon,  to  avenge  the  dishonour  he  had  under- 
gone.   Nor  were  his  first  efforts  unsuccessful  ;  he  overran 
the   Pays  de  Vaud,  and  recovered  most  of  the  towns 
which   he  had  lost  after  his  late  defeat;  but,  hurried  on 
by  a  blind  desire  of  vengeance,  and  encouraged  by  the 
treachery  of  Count  Campobasso,  on  whom  he  reposed 
with  infatuated  confidence,  he  determined  to  pursue  the 
Swiss  into  their  fastnesses,  and  to  attack  that  formidable 
infantry  precisely  in   the  place  where  it  was  most  invin- 
cible.    Another  defeat,  far  more  sanguinary  than  the  Battlc  °f 
former,  which  he  sustained   at  Morat,  irritated  him  to  ^™*'0f 
frenzy.     Alternately  the  slave  of  lethargy  and  of  passion,  Nanci? 
he  sat  down  in  the  depth  of  Winter  before  Nanci,  the 
Capital  of  Lorraine,  and  persisted  with  unalterable  deter- 
mination  in  the  siege,  setting  at  defiance   the  repre- 
sentations and  entreaties  of  his  wisest  and  most  faithful 
counsellors.     The  Duke  of  Lorraine  soon  approached 
for  the  relief  of  the  town  at  the  head  of  his  Swiss  Con-  Death  of 
federates.     The  Burgundian  army,  broken  and  debili-  £harles  of 
tated  by  the  length  of  the  siege,  the  dearth  of  pro-  BurBmidy- 
visions,  and  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  deserted 
in  the  heat  of  the  Battle  by  Campobasso,  was  again  dis- 
persed with  the  most  terrible  slaughter  ;  nor  did  the  un- 
happy Charles  survive  the  ruin  which  he  had  brought  on 
his  dominions;  though  whether  he  perished  by  the  hand 
of  an  assassin,  or  in  the  disorder  of  flight,  is  still,   from 
the  obscurity  of  his   untimely  end,  left  dark  and   un- 
certain. 

Louis  now  proposed  to  render  himself  master,  not  Designs  of 
only  of  those  Provinces  which  Mary,  daughter  of  his  Louis  XI. 
deceased  enemy,  held  of  the  Crown  of  France,  but  even  r'un(]Y>  ~ 
of  the  other  Provinces  which  belonged  to  her  as  sole 
heiress  of  the  House  of  Burgundy  ;  and  the  cruelty  and 
dissimulation    which    he   employed   in   the   attempt   to 
execute  this  design  form  an  apt  consummation  of  a  reign 
replete  with  revolting  instances  of  similar  conduct.     He 
proceeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  Burgundy  and  the 
towns  on    the  Somme.     But  the  States  of  Flanders, 
roused  by  a  dread  of  falling  under  a  Government  of 
despotic    rigour,    carried   on   a   negotiation    with    the 
Emperor,  and  concluded  a  Treaty  of  marriage  between  Mary  of 
their  Sovereign  and  his  son.     Mary  was  married  to  the  Bur 

Duke  of  Bavaria  as  the  Archduke's  proxy.     Maximilian 

...  ft  • 

had  attempted  to  recover  by  force  of  arms  the  territories  ijan< 

of  which  his  consort  had  been  plundered  ;  but  after  the 
barren  victory  of  Guinegate  he  consented  to  make  Peace 
with  Louis  ;  and   by  the  Treaty  of  Arras    his    infant 
daughter,  the  Archduchess  Margaret,  was  affianced  to  Treaty  of 
the  Dauphin  ;  she  was  in  consequence  sent  to  Paris  to  be  Arras. 
educated,  and  actually  assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of 
France. 

Soon  after  the  Treaty  of  Arras,  Maximilian  was  elected  Maximilian 
King  of  the  Romans,  and  the  ceremony  of  his  Corona-  |rin8 
tion  was  performed  at  Aix  la  Chapelle.     The  Emperor 
now    assembled   the    Diet  at    Nuremburg,    to    obtain 
assistance  against  Matthias,  King  of  Hungary,  who  had  ^'  '&om-- 
driven   him  from   his  hereditary  dominions,  and   even  the  Kineof 
from    Vienna.      So  inconsiderable,  however,   notwith-  Hungary. 
standing  his    splendid  titles  and  obsolete  pretensions, 
was  the  substantial  authority  of  the  head  of  the  Ger- 
manic   Body,    that  nothing  effectual   was   determined 
upon  for  his  relief,  and  the  Emperor  remained  in  exile 
till   the  death   of  his  formidable  antagonist.     It  was  at 
this  time  that  the  last  Tournaments  in  Germany  were 
held  at  Worms  and  Ratisbon.     Mary  of  Burgundy  did 
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not  long  survive  her  marriage  with  Maximilian ;  she 
died  in  consequence  of  a  fall  from  her  horse,  and  Maxi- 
milian endeavoured  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Anne  of  Brit- 
tany, on  whom,  by  the  death  of  her  father,  the  govern- 
ment of  that  isolated  and  uncivilized  district  had  recently 
devolved.  His  design  was  in  part  realized;  her  marriage 
with  Maximilian  was  celebrated  by  proxy,  and  the  Duchess 
assumed  the  title  of  Queen  of  the  Romans;  but  this 
magnificent  appellation  was  all  she  gained  by  her  mar- 
riage. Charles  VIII.  of  France,  to  whom  the  daughter 
of  Maximilian  had  been  betrothed  since  the  Peace  of 
Arras,  having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  conquer  Brittany 
by  force,  now  began  to  change  his  scheme  with  regard 
to  the  subjection  of  that  Province.  He  determined  to 
reannex  this  important  Fief  to  the  Crown  by  marriage, 
and  by  the  violation  of  a  double  contract  to  prevent  the 
consummation  of  a  union,  which  appeared  destructive 
to  the  grandeur  and  security  of  his  dominions.  Maxi- 
milian, destitute  of  troops  and  money,  and  embarrassed 
by  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Flemings,  could  send  no 
succour  to  his  distressed  consort,  even  had  he  been  able 
to  anticipate  the  dissolution  of  engagements  apparently 
so  advantageous,  and  contracted  with  so  much  solemnity. 
Charles,  however,  advanced  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
invested  Rennes,  at  that  time  the  residence  of  the 
Duchess,  who,  assailed  on  all  sides,  and  deserted  by 
her  adherents,  was  at  last  compelled  to  open  the 
gates  of  the  city,  and  to  accept  the  French  King  as  her 
husband. 

This  unexpected  success  roused  Maximilian  to  a 
paroxysm  of  indignation,  and  his  anger  was  embittered 
by  the  reflection,  that  his  own  supine  apathy  in  neglect- 
ing to  render  the  tie  indissoluble  by  the  consummation 
of  his  marriage,  had  exposed  him  to  this  sensible  mor- 
tification. Not  only  had  he  lost  a  considerable  terri- 
tory, which  he  looked  upon  as  his  own,  and  an  amiable 
Princess,  whom  he  considered  as  his  wife,  but  these 
injuries  were  yet  further  enhanced  by  the  repudiation  of 
his  daughter  Margaret,  who,  after  she  had  for  some 
years  enjoyed  the  title  of  Queen  of  France,  was  sent 
back  to  him  in  the  face  of  Europe  by  her  affianced 
husband.  Incensed  by  these  gross  outrages,  he  vented 
his  rage  in  the  most  violent  expressions,  and  he  menaced 
Charles  with  the  vengeance  which  the  united  arms  of 
Austria,  England,  and  Aragon  were  ready  to  inflict ;  but 
his  threats  were  not  supported  by  any  military  power  or 
financial  resources.  He  petitioned,  indeed,  the  Diet  for 
support,  but  though  the  qualities  for  which  his  name  is 
idolized  to  this  hour  in  Germany  rendered  him  the 
darling  of  his  Country,  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain 
any  solid  assistance  from  the  tardy  and  irresolute  pro- 
ceedings of  that  Body.  He  therefore  accepted  the 
mediation  of  the  Swiss,  and  a  Peace  was  concluded  at 
Senlis,  by  which  the  French  Monarch  consented  to  make 
restitution  of  Artois,  Franche  Compte,  and  Charolois, 
which  had  been  ceded  to  France  as  the  dowry  of  his 
daughter. 

The  jealousy  of  the  Flemings,  roused  by  the  invidious 
preference  which  Maximilian  exhibited  on  all  occasions 
for  his  German  followers,  broke  out  in  an  insurrection 
at  Bruges,  where  Maximilian  was  seized  and  detained 
in  strict  confinement  until  the  Empire,  tinder  the  com- 
mand of  Albert  of  Saxony,  armed  for  the  defence  of  its 
future  Sovereign.  So  great,  however,  was  the  imbecility 
of  Maximilian  and  the  independence  of  the  Flemings, 
that  although  his  liberation  was  ultimately  effected,  the 
rebels,  who  had  seized  upon  and  imprisoned  their 


Sovereign,   were   suffered   to   escape   with   entire    im-  Annals  of 

punity.  Germany 

The  termination  of  Frederic's  inglorious  reign  was  now  and  Italy* 
approaching;  he  expired  in  1493,  and  may  be  compared   V 
in  many  respects  to  our  English  Henry  III.,  to  whom  his 
character  certainly  bears  a  strong  resemblance.     Pusil- 
lanimous, feeble,  and  vacillating,  his  infirmity  of  pur- 
pose and  superstitious  regard  for  the  authority  of  the 
Pope,  in  an  Age  when  the  respect  fcr  Papal  authority     ^a. 
was  every  day  declining,  exposed  him  to  the  charge  of  Death  and 
weakness  and  inconsistency  ;  an  exile  from  his  heredi-  character  of 
tary  dominions,  unable  to  control  his  turbulent  Vassals,  * 
apparently  dependent  for  his  daily  maintenance  on  the 
town  of  the  Empire  in  which  he  fixed  his  residence, 
under  his  rule  the  Imperial  authority  seems  to  have 
ebbed  to  the  very  lowest  point  of  degradation  and  con- 
tempt.    At  the  same  time,  by  securing  the  Crown  in  his 
own  family,  and  by  the  vast  sums  of  money  which  he 
contrived  to  accumulate,  he  placed  the  means  of  ag- 
grandizement   ia    the    hands    of   his   posterity;    an'd, 
although  the  improvidence  of  Maximilian  rendered  them 
for  some  time  unavailing,  yet  were  they  grasped  with 
firmness,  and  wielded  with  terrific  energy  by  his  suc- 
cessors. 


While  these  transactions  were  taking  place  among  the 
Nations  on  the  other  side  of  the  Alps,  the  independence  Moral  stafe 
of  ITALY  was  not  menaced  by  any  foreign  invasion.  °!  *^  **c~ 
No  State  or  Ruler  within  the  limits  of  that  Country  was  "' 
so  far  superior  to  another  in  power  as  to  render  his  attacks 
irresistible,  or  his  conquests  easy.  If  we  cast  our  eyes 
on  the  splendid  picture,  which  a  great  writer*  has  drawn 
of  the  internal  condition  of  that  Country,  it  may  be 
doubted  whether  at  any  era  the  History  of  any  Nation 
has  ever  presented  the  aspect  of  more  extensive  and  un- 
alloyed prosperity.  The  Art  of  Printing,  before  which, 
if  its  consequences  be  considered,  all  other  human  in- 
ventions sink  into  insignificance,  had  now  completed  the 
triumph  of  civilization.  By  this  discovery,  the  Poetry 
and  Eloquence  of  Antiquity  were  rescued  from  the 
danger  of  oblivion,  and  became  the  imperishable  inherit- 
ance of  future  generations.  Architecture,  Sculpture, 
Painting,  approached,  or  had  already  reached,  their 
highest  eminence.  Now  were  displayed  the  learned, 
grace  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci,  the  brilliant  accomplishments 
of  Titian  ;  and  even  beyond  these,  the  creative  genius  of 
Michael  Angelo ;  taught  precision,  not  restraint,  by  the 
contemplation  of  those  ancient  models  on  which  he  had 
gazed  with  kindred  enthusiasm,  and  rivalling  in  the 
severe  magnificence  of  his  conceptions,  the  sublime  ema- 
nations of  Grecian  intellect.  Nor  was  this  all.  Flourish- 
ing Cities,  increasing  Manufactures,  Arts  reviving,  Letters 
encouraged,  the  principles  of  Mercantile  credit  extended 
and  understood — such  is  the  dazzling  exterior  of  Italian 
happiness  at  this  period.  But  amidst  these  fallacious 
signs  of  prosperity  and  content,  we  should  look  in  vain 
for  solid  strength  orconstitutional  integrity.  In  the  midst 
of  national  wars,  the  Italians  became  every  day  more 
unwarlike,  through  the  softness  and  languor  of  voluptu- 
ous refinement ;  more  treacherous  and  more  careless  of 
human  suffering;  a  consuming  poison  preyed  upon  the 
vitals  of  every  State  ;  the  masculine  energy  and  the  lofty 
sense  of  honour,  which  are  the  stern  guardians  of  national 
independence,  as  well  as  those  natural  affectionswhichare 


*  Guicciardini,  lib.  i. 
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the  seminaries  of  the  milder  virtues,  were  no  more.  In 
their  place  prevailed  a  practical  Atheism,  destructive  in 
great  measure  of  all  the  advantages  which  men  derive  from 
Society.  Secure  on  the  field  of  battle,  and  amid  the  con- 
flict of  mercenary  armies,  men  perished  at  the  banquet 
and  in  the  chamber,  in  the  embraces  of  their  relations  and 
the  unsuspecting  confidence  of  domestic  peace.  From  this 
epoch,  Italy  has  continued  in  a  state  of  shame  and 
misery,  which  has  justified  the  pathetic  lamentations  of 
her  inhabitants,  and  the  triumphant  insolence  of  her 
enemies.  In  conquest  and  defeat  alike,  her  children 
have  been  staves  ;*  nor  was  there  ever  a  Country  destined 
to  inculcate,  by  more  pregnant  and  terrible  examples, 
the  insecurity  of  all  national  prosperity  which  does  not 
rest  upon  virtue  as  its  foundation. 

In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Joanna  II.,  the  NEA- 
POLITAN Kingdom  was  again  involved  in  all  the  calami- 
ties incident  to  a  Civil  war  and  disputed  succession. 
The  will  of  that  Princess,  whose  profligate  conduct  had 
encouraged  constant  disorder  during  her  life,  produced 
a  succession  of  evils  after  her  death  which  not  only 
riveted  the  yoke  of  a  conqueror  on  her  own  subjects, 
but  appropriated  the  rest  of  Italy  to  a  foreign  master. 
In  order  to  mark  her  resentment  of  the  violent  conduct 
of  Alfonso,  King  of  Aragon,  whom  she  had  previously 
adopted  as  her  successor,  she  bequeathed  the  inherit- 
ance of  her  Kingdom  to  Regnier,  Count  of  Provence, 
Duke  of  Anjou,  and  brother  to  the  reigning  King  of 
France.  The  cause  of  Regnier  was  eagerly  supported 
by  a  majority  of  the  Nobles,  who  were  much  attached  to 
the  Race  of  Angevin  Monarchs,  and  sixteen  Deputies 
were  selected  by  that  party,  in  whom  the  administration 
of  the  Government  was  confided  till  the  arrival  of  their 
newly  chosen  Sovereign.  It  was  not,  however,  to  be 
expected  that  Alfonso,  a  Prince  of  great  capacity  and 
resolution,  should  tamely  submit  to  this  posthumous  re- 
venge. He  claimed  the  Throne  of  Naples  by  descent  as 
well  as  by  adoption.  His  cause  was  espoused  by  several 
powerful  vassals :  he  protested  loudly  against  the  vali- 
dity of  Joanna's  Testament,  and  prepared  to  take 
active  measures  in  vindication  of  his  claim.  The  Dukes 
of  Pessa,  of  Forli,  and  the  Prince  ofTaranto  engaged 
him  in  an  enterprise,  the  consequences  of  which  threatened 
at  first  the  ruin  of  his  designs,  but  proved,  unexpectedly, 
the  cause  of  their  ultimate  accomplishment.  At  their 
solicitation  Alfonso  laid  siege  to  Gaeta,  a  seaport  of 
considerable  importance  ;  and  the  Genoese,  animated  as 
well  by  commercial  jealousy  as  by  the  influence  of  the 
Duke  of  Milan,  to  whom  they  had  intrusted  the  govern- 
ment of  their  community,  sent  a  powerful  fleet  for  its  pro- 
tection. The  hostile  armies  encountered  each  other  at 
the  Island  of  Ponza,  and  after  a  severe  conflict,  the 
Genoese  gained  a  complete  victory.  Alfonso  and  all 
his  principal  adherents  were  taken  prisoners,  and  sent 
by  the  conquerors  to  the  Duke  of  Milan  as  the  trophies 
ot  their  success.  The  Duke,  deviating  from  his  usual 
policy,  treated  the  illustrious  captive  with  great  modera- 
tion and  indulgence  ;  and  at  length,  convinced  by  Al- 
fonso's arguments  of  the  danger  that  would  ensue  from 
•admitting  a  Nation  of  so  much  enterprise  and  vivacity  as 
the  French  into  the  midst  of  Italy,  he  consented  not  only 
to  release  his  prisoner,  but  to  facilitate  his  designs  for 
the  recovery  of  his  Kingdom.  While  the  Duke  of  Milan 
set  Alfonso  at  liberty,  and  furnished  him  with  the  means 
of  enforcing  his  claim  to  the  sceptre  of  Naples,  it  hap- 


*  Per  ttrvir  tempre  o  vincilrice  o  vinta.     Filicaja. 


pened,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  that  the  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, jealous  of  Regnier's  power,  or  hoping,  perhaps, 
to  extort  from  him  some  important  concessions,  sum- 
moned him  to  fulfil  a  promise  which  he  had  formerly 
given  in  order  to  procure  his  release  from  captivity,  and  to 
place  himself  once  more  in  bondage.  Regnier,  in  the 
true  spirit  of  Chivalry,  did  not  hesitate  about  fulfilling 
this  obligation  ;  but  his  absence  at  this  critical  juncture 
of  his  affairs  was  remedied  in  a  great  degree  by  the  pru- 
dence and  energy  of  his  wife  Isabella,  who,  in  her  hus- 
band's name,  took  immediate  possession  ot  the  offered 
Throne,  received  the  homage  of  his  vassals,  and  con- 
ducted his  affairs  with  the  utmost  vigour  and  dexterity. 
Regnier  who,  in  the  mean  time,  had  succeeded  in  pro- 
curing his  liberation,  proceeded  immediately  to  Nnples, 
where  his  presence  was  hailed  with  the  most  vehement 
enthusiasm.  At  first  his  success  appeared  inevitable,  hut 
affairs  soon  took  a  very  different  turn.  Alfonso,  supplied 
with  considerable  sums  by  the  Duke  of  Milan,  toul;  the 
field  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  after  many 
operations  of  less  importance  laid  siege  to  Naples. 
Regnier,  perplexed  in  the  mazes  of  Italian  politics,  de- 
ceived by  the  Pope,  and  betrayed  by  the  leaders  of  his 
armies,  was  compelled  at  last  to  abandon  all  the  hopes 
which  he  had  been  on  the  brink  of  realizing,  and  to 
withdraw  from  the  delightful  Kingdom  in  which  his  su- 
premacy had  so  nearly  been  established.  With  him 
dosed  the  race  of  Angevin  Monarchs,  after  one  hundred 
and  sixty-seven  years  had  elapsed  from  their  original 
usurpation.  Less  than  a  third  of  that  period  terminated 
the  dynasty  of  their  successors.  Al  fonso,  by  the  generosity 
of  his  conduct,  by  his  splendid  encouragement  of  Litera- 
ture, in  which  he  himself  attained  no  inconsiderable  pro- 
ficiency, and  by  the  whole  tenour  of  a  liberal  and  judi- 
cious administration,  merited  the  title  of  Magnanimous, 
which  he  obtained  from  his  contemporaries,  and  which 
has  been  confirmed  by  the  sanction  of  succeeding  Ages. 
Tomaso  da  Sarzana,  a  man  not  less  eminent  for  the 
spotless  purity  of  his  morals  than  for  the  variety  and 
extent  of  his  classical  attainments,  succeeded  Eugenius 
V.  in  the  PAPAL  Chair  (1447.)  He  adopted  the  name 
of  Nicholas  VI.,  and  during  his  Pontificate,  Rome  be- 
came the  resort  of  all  the  Witsand  Scholars  of  the  Age. 
Amid  the  waste  and  wilderness  of  crime  which  sur- 
rounds on  all  sides  this  turbulent  period,  it  is  pleasing 
to  contemplate  the  learned  leisure  and  honourable  repose 
of  this  excellent  man,  whose  life  is  the  strongest  exem- 
plification of  the  just  and  genuine  effects  of  polished 
taste  and  extensive  research,  when  the  sphere  of  their 
operations  is  enlarged,  and  the  efficacy  which  they  have 
ever  been  admitted  to  possess  for  promoting  individual 
happiness  is  directed  to  the  general  welfare  and  im- 
provement of  Society.  Under  Nicholas,  the  Papal  Court 
sustained  a  total  revolution  :  he  promulgated  no  anathe- 
mas, directed  no  league,  encouraged  no  persecution  ;  his 
finances  were  not  lavished  in  fomenting  sedition  amongst 
foreign  States,  in  order  to  procure  dominion  for  profli- 
gate relations  of  whose  birth  an  Ecclesiastic  should  have 
been  ashamed  ;  but  they  were  dedicated  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  encouragement  of  those  Arts  which,  as  they 
afford  the  most  decisive  test  of  present  refinement,  fur- 
nish also  the  best  security  for  its  future  progress.  "  Ac- 
cept,'' he  would  say  to  those  who  were  startled  at  the 
prodigious  extent  of  his  munificence,  "accept  what  I 
can  now  bestow,  you  will  not  often  ha\e  a  Nicholas 
among  you  ;"  a  prediction  of  which  the  conduct  of  his 
successors  furnished  toy  literal  a  verification.  Yet  this 
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History.  mild  and  virtuous  Pontiff  was  compelled  lo  have  re- 
course for  his  defence  to  measures  of  extreme  severity. 
Stefano  di  Porcaro,  a  noble  Roman,  inflamed  by  a  love 
of  freedom  which,  when  sincere,  is  respectable  even  in 
its  aberrations,  twice  endeavoured  to  excite  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  Roman  populace ;  twice  was  he  dis- 
missed unpunished  by  his  indulgent  Sovereign.  On 
the  third  attempt,  which  had  nearly  occasioned  the  con- 
flagration of  the  Capital,  his  life  became  the  forfeit  of 
his  temerity.  He  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed 
abilities  which  would  have  rendered  him  formidable  to 
a  Tyrant,  and  under  the  administration  of  Nicholas  none 
but  those  whose  hopes  rested  solely  on  confusion  could 
be  prevailed  upon  to  join  in  so  extravagant  an  enterprise. 
The  violence  of  the  democratical  party,  which  had 
caused  so  many  disorders  in  FLORENCE,  had  given 
place  in  1381  to  a  milder  and  more  salutary  govern- 
ment. The  period  which  elapsed  from  that  time  to  the 
year  1434,  during  which  the  supreme  administration  of 
affairs  was  in  the  hands  of  the  Albizzi,  is  perhaps  justly 
considered  as  the  Golden  Age  of  Florentine  History;  as 
that  in  which  the  rapid  advance  of  commercial  pros- 
perity, and  the  enjoyment  of  internal  peace,  was  com- 
bined with  the  personal  independence  of  the  citizen,  and 
no  inconsiderable  share  of  military  renown.  The  Govern- 
ment of  the  Albizzi  was,  after  a  series  of  struggles,  suc- 
ceeded by  a  dynasty  which  is  associated  with  the  splen- 
did recollections  of  reviving  knowledge  and  protected 
Literature;  but  the  founders  of  which  we  shall  find  it 
difficult,  after  a  strict  and  impartial  scrutiny,  to  absolve 
entirely  from  the  accusation  of  having  destroyed  the 
liberties  of  their  Country.  To  rescue  the  Medici  from 
this  imputation  has  been  the  principal  object  of  an  ele- 
gant and  instructive  writer  of  the  present  Age;  but, 
from  the  deep  though  suppressed  indignation  of  Ma- 
chiavelli,  this  charge,  the  heaviest  which  can  be  adduced 
against  the  citizen  of  a  free  State,  will  be  found  to  derive 
but  too  frequent  and  too  decisive  corroboration. 
Revival  of  Intimately  connected  with  this  narrative,  and  inter- 
Learniug.  Woven  with  all  the  transactions  of  this  memorable  period, 
is  the  progress  and  cultivation  of  Literature  ;  and  any 
History,  however  succinct,  which  should  pass  over  alto- 
gether without  notice  the  circumstances  of  its  advance- 
ment, might  justly  be  censured  as  deficient  on  a  topic 
which  eminently  demands  the  attention  of  every  observer 
of  the  course  of  the  human  mind  in  one  of  its  most  im- 
portantand  memorable  revolutions.  Notwithstandingthe 
great  example  of  Boccaccio,  and  the  pathetic  exhortations 
of  Petrarch,  the  study  of  Grecian  Literature  had,  towards 
the  close  of  the  preceding  century,  gradually  fallen  into 
oblivion  and  decay.*  About  the  beginning  of  this  century 
Manuel  Chrysoloras,  a  noble  Grecian,  revived  the  study 
•  of  his  native  Language  at  Florence,  and  transmitted  to  his 
disciples  the  torch  of  Learning,  which  they  delivered  in 
uninterrupted  succession  to  posterity.  In  the  Synod  of 
Florence  were  assembled  the  chosen  advocates  of  the  Pla- 
tonic Philosophy,  among  whom  Cardinal  Bessarion,f 

*  Tiraboschi,  vol.  vi.  part  ii.  p.  290.  Ginguene,  Hist.  Lilt. 
(T Italia,  vol.  iii.  Mem.  of  Angelus  Politianus.  Life  of  Poggio. 
Poggii  Opera,  fol.  Tenueman.  GrunJrist.  Launoy,  De  varid  Aristo- 
telis  furtuna. 

\  It  would  be  unfair  to  confine  exclusively  to  Men  the  praise  of 
the  enthusiastic  desire  of  knowledge  which  prevailed  in  this  Age. 
Battista,  daughter  of  Antonio  di  Montefeltro,  harangued  the  Em- 
peror Sigismund  and  Pope  Martin  V.  in  Latin.  Hippolyta  Sforza, 
taught  Greek  by  Constantino  Lascaris,  declaimed  in  Latin  before 
Pius  II.  Laura  Cereta  and  Alessandra  Scala  were  equally  <"e!e- 
brated  for  precocious  erudition;  but  the  most  remarkable  "of  all 
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stigmatized  by  the  Greeks  as  an  infamous  apostate,  and  Annals  of 
hailed  by  the  Latins  as  their  most  illustrious  proselyte,  was  Germany 
the  most  eminent  and  successful.  The  limits!  of  this  Work  and  Italy, 
forbid  even  the  attempt  to  enumerate  the  restorers  of 
Grecian  Learning,  who,  ranged  under  the  banners  of 
Aristotle  or  of  Plato,  vindicated  in  the  Schools  of  Rome 
and  in  the  Gardens  of  the  Medici  the  supremacy  of 
their  respective  masters.  Gemistus  Pletho,  Theodore 
Gaza,  Marsilius  Ficinus,  and  John  Picus  of  Miran- 
dola,  celebrated  for  his  precocious  talent  and  extraordi- 
nary erudition,  were  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  Platonic 
School.  Hermolaus  Barbarus,  Laurentius  Valla,  Ro- 
dolphus  Hausmann  upheld  the  long-established  autho- 
rity of  his  rival.  When  men  found  the  golden  key 
placed  in  their  hands  which  opened  the  sanctuary  in 
which  the  treasures  of  Antiquity  were  deposited,  they  were 
seized  with  an  enthusiasm  no  less  universal  than  irre- 
sistible :  the  most  obscure  Convents*  were  ransacked  in 
the  hopes  of  discovering  ancient  manuscripts;  perilous 
and  distant  journeys  were  undertaken  with  no  other 
view  ;  Sovereigns  negotiated  for  the  remnant  of  an 
ancient  author  as  for  the  possession  of  a  disputed  terri- 
tory. Copies  of  Virgil  and  of  Livy  were  purchased  by  the 
merchant  with  the  furs  of  the  North  and  the  spices  and 
silk  of  India ;  innumerable  Academies  were  founded 
in  every  town  in  Italy  ;  learned  men  were  not  only  the 
companions  of  Princes,  but  were  appointed  to  the  highest 
Civil  functions,  and  intrusted  with  the  management  of 
the  most  delicate  and  complicated  negotiations.  Yet  it 
is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  the  current  Literature  of 
the  Age  was  infected  with  gross  scurrility  and  disgusting 
personalities^  which  may,  perhaps,  be  equalled  by  the 
controversies  of  the  German  Theologians  of  the  following 
century,  but  for  which  in  any  other  period  it  would  be 
impossible  to  find  a  parallel.  The  slightest  difference  of 
opinion  in  estimating  the  merit  of  an  author,  in  the  reading 
of  a  disputed  passage,  or  the  interpretation  of  an  ancient 
writer,  was  deemed  sufficient  to  emancipate  the  hos- 
tile parties,  not  only  from  all  regard  for  the  decencies 
of  life,  but  even  to  cancel  the  most  binding  and  irre- 
vocable obligations  of  morality.  Charges  were  banded 
between  illustrious  statesmen  and  distinguished  scholars, 
which  rather  called  for  the  interference  of  criminal  jus- 
tice than  for  the  animadversions  of  hostile  criticism  ;  nor, 
if  we  except  Politian,  that  extraordinary  man,  whose 
verses,J  written  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  Ariosto  con- 

these  learned  ladies  was  one  bearing  the  name  of  Isotta,  (well 
known  to  all  readers  of  Romance,)  who  pronounced  an  Oration  before 
Foscarini,  Podesta  of  Verona,  ascribing  the  Fall  of  our  first  parents 
entirely  to  Adam.  This  discourse  was  much  celebrated,  and  was 
published  a  century  after  her  death  at  Venice.  (1563.) 

*  Poggio  discovered  in  the  Abbey  of  St.  Gal  a  Quintilian  ;  his 
Letter  is  to  be  found   in  Muratori,  Scrip.  Rer.  It.  vol.  xx.  p.  160. 
Lactantius,  De  Opifcio   Huminis ;    Vitruvius  ;    Priscian ;    Cicero, 
two  Speeches  in   Rullum  ;    in  Pisonem,  contra   Ccecinam  ;    Silius 
Italicus  ;    Macrobius ;    considerable   part  of  Lucretius  ;  Petronius 
Arbiter  ;  Ammianus  Marcellinus  ;   Vegetius1 ;  Columella. 

f  Any  one  who  wishes  to  read  the  most  disgusting  ribaldry  em- 
bodied in  very  elegant  Latin,  may  peruse  Poggii  Jnvccliones  in 
Vallam,  p.  210,  211,  218,  Basiliae,  iul. ;  and  bailee  antidotu*  i/r 
Poggium.  His  (Poggio's)  language  is  scarcely  less  virulent 
in  a  dispute  as  to  whether  Lucius  and  Aruntius  were  the  sons  or 
grandsons  of  Tarquin  the  Elder.  But  the  vituperation  of  Philel- 
phus  is  yet  more  revolting.  His  Satires  were  published  at  Milan, 
1476:  Philelphi  Opus  Salyrarum  ;  sen  hecatostichon,  dec.  10. 
Cosmo  is  there  termed  (Mundus)  Niccolo  Niccoli  (Utis)  Poggiw 
(Bambalio.) 

*  This  celebrated  Work  is  the  fragment  entitled   Stanze  per  fa 
Gionlra  di  Giutiano  de  Medici.     Ttuneman,   Geschichte  dtr  I/nlo- 
sophie,   8   band,  1811.      Cousin,  Cours  de  I'Histoire  de  la 
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descended  to  imitate,  did  that  Age  produce  any  great 
original  master  of  composition  in  the  Italian  Lan- 
guage. 

In  the  year  1434,  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  had  narrowly 
escaped  destruction  in  the  preceding  year,  succeeded  in 
drivinghis  rival,  Rinaldo  d'Albizzi,  into  exile,  and  from 
that  time  he  continued  to  possess  an  exclusive  and 
almost  unlimited  authority  in  Florence,  which  he  trans- 
mitted as  their  patrimony  to  his  descendants.  His 
success  produced  a  very  great  alteration  in  the  affairs 
of  Italy,  and  was  followed  with  results  of  lasting 
importance.  Instead  of  adopting  the  policy  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  Government,  Cosmo,  who  bent  his 
aim  to  a  more  permanent  ascendency,  gave  his  sup- 
port to  the  adventurers,  who  endeavoured  to  raise 
themselves  to  sovereign  power  on  the  ruins  of  freedom 
in  the  different  communities  of  Italy,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  secure  on  all  critical  occasions  their  assistance 
and  co-operation. 

In  1447,  Philippe  Maria,  Duke  of  MILAN,  died,  and  in 
him  terminated  the  Ducal  Race  of  Visconti.  Various 
competitors,  on  different  pretexts,  laid  claim  to  his  succes- 
sion; but  the  people  of  Milan,  in  whom  the  love  of  liberty 
was  inflamed  by  the  recollection  of  past  suffering,  de- 
clared themselves  against  submission  to  any  superior, 
and  established  a  Republican  form  of  Government.  A 
Confederacy  between  Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan,  ce- 
mented by  mutual  interest  and  common  danger,  sup- 
ported by  Swisserland  on  one  side,  and  by  the  Republics 
of  Genoa  and  Sienna  on  the  other,  might  perhaps  by  its 
reputation  and  strength  have  averted  entirely,  in  all 
probability  would  have  long  delayed,  the  arrival  of  those 
melancholy  events  which  rendered  Italy  so  long  the 
scene  of  bloodshed  and  desolation.  But  Foscari,  at  that 
time  Doge  of  Venice,  and  Cosmo  de  Medici,  rejecting 
the  solicitations  of  the  Milanese,  determined  to  support 
the  interests  of  Sforza,  who  having  married  u  natural 
daughter  of  the  late  Duke,  advanced,  on  that  slender 
foundation,  pretensions  to  the  supreme  power.  His 
efforts,  supported  by  his  own  policy  and  valour,  by  a 
powerful  army,  and  by  the  alliance  of  Venice  and 
of  Florence,  (the  former  of  which  too  late  perceived  the 
error  of  espousing  his  cause,)  were  finally  triumphant, 
and  the  opportunity  of  consolidating  Italian  freedom  was 
lost  for  ever. 

Sforza 's  authority  was  scarcely  established  at  Milan 
before  an  event  occurred  which  drew  the  attention  of 
all  the  States  in  Europe,  and  obliged  them  to  suspend 
their  mutual  animosities,  that  they  might  counteract  the 
progress  of  the  common  enemy.  This  was  the  capture 
of  Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1452.*  Words 
never  can  describe  the  astonishment  and  consternation 
with  which  all  Christendom  was  overwhelmed  by  this 
catastrophe.  Though  its  fall  had  been  long  anticipated, 
yet  the  Greek  Empire  had  been  so  often  on  the  verge  of 
ruin  that,  when  the  thunderbolt  at  last  descended,  when, 
after  so  many  warnings,  the  Crescent  of  Mohammed 
really  floated  over  the  walls  of  the  Christian  Emperor, 
men  felt  as  if  they  had  been  roused  for  the  first  time  to 
a  sense  of  the  danger  which  threatened  the  liberties  and 
Religion  of  Europe  with  annihilation.  It  seemed  as  if 
the  superstition  of  Mohammed,  first  checked  in  its 
devouring  progress  by  the  arms  of  Charles  Martel  on 
the  Plain  of  Tours,  had  in  the  course  of  centuries 
slowly  yielded  to  the  pressure  which  forced  its  retiring 

*  Voa  Hammer,  Gcschiehte  des  Osmarnschen  Retches,  bookxiii. 


votaries  from  the  Pyrenees  to  the  shores  of  the  Medi-  Annals  of 
terranean,  in  order  to  accumulate  its  strength  in  another  Germany 
quarter  for  an  attack  still  more  destructive  and  irresistible. 
There  was  reason  to  dread  lest  gathering  strength  as  it 
advanced,  the  deluge,  which  in  the  fury  of  its  onset  had 
swept  away  the  monuments  of  ancient  Learning,  should 
involve  in  one  common  ruin  with  them  the  rudiments  of 
modern  civilization.  The  shores  of  Italy  were  covered, 
as  with  the  wreck  of  a  great  tempest,  with  Priests  and 
Nobles,  and  learned  men,  flying  from  the  ferocity  of  especially 
Barbarians,  by  whom  their  Country  had  been  overrun  ;  in  ltaly- 
nor  did  there  appear,  on  comparing  the  resources  of  the 
Turks  and  those  of  the  States  with  which  their  victorious 
career  was  rapidly  bringing  them  into  contact,  any 
sufficient  counterpoise  to  the  former.  Surrounded  on 
all  sides  with  his  conquests,  and  intoxicated  with  success, 
Mohammed  possessed  a  military  force  completely  or- 
ganized, trained  in  a  discipline  which  was  then  believed 
to  be  unequalled,  and  in  which,  to  the  native  valour  of 
soldiers  hitherto  invincible,  was  added  the  reckless  im- 
petuosity of  fanatical  enthusiasm. 

Against  so  terrible  an  assailant,  tiie  States  of  Italy,  Weakness 
smarting  beneath  the  scourge  of  petty  Tyrants,  or  ex-ofthe 
hausted  by  the  violence  of  faction,  could  offer  no  effectual 
opposition.  Francesco  Foscari,  the  Doge  of  Venice,*  a 
man  eminent  for  sagacity  and  vigour,  whose  love  of 
aggrandizement  had  engaged  his  Country  in  a  series  of 
continental  wars,  after  having  been  deposed  from  his 
situation  by  the  intrigues  of  a  rival,  on  pretext  of  his 
great  age,  died  while  the  bells  were  ringing  to  announce 
the  elevation  of  his  successor.  Alfonso  of  Aragon  did 
not  long  survive  him  ;  he  bequeathed  the  Kingdom 
of  Naples  to  his  natural  son  Frederic,  who  soon  alienated 
by  his  cruelly  and  avarice  the  affections  of  his  subjects  ; 
and  who  was  obliged  to  employ  all  his  vigilance  and 
activity  to  repress  the  conspiracies  which  were  every  day 
brought  to  light  against  his  authority.  John,  Duke  of 
Calabria,  the  son  of  Regnier,  Duke  of  Anjou,  was  invited 
by  the  discontented  Nobles  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
their  forces.  But  the  Duke  of  Milan  and  Cosmo  de 
Medici,  guided  by  the  same  policy  which  hud  induced 
Galeazzo  Visconti  to  oppose,  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  father  of  this  Prince,  combined  to  prevent  the 
French  Nation,  already  in  possession  of  Genoa,  from 
acquiring  any  more  considerable  footing  in  Italy.  By 
this  timely  aid  the  insurrection  was  quelled,  and  Ferdi- 
nand having,  by  the  most  solemn  assurances  of  pardon 
and  impunity,  succeeded  in  getting  the  adherents  of  his 
rival  and  Giacopo  Piccinino,  the  celebrated  leader  of 
mercenaries,  into  his  power,  put  them  all  to  death  ;  and 
by  this  atrocious  perfidy  completely  exterminated  the 
hostile  faction. 

Soon  after  this  transaction,  Cosmo  de  Medici  died,  in  Death  of 
his  seventy-fifth  year,  thirty  years  after  he  had  sue-  Cosmo  de 
ceeded  in  usurping  the  Government  of  his  Country.  Media. 
Under  his  administration,  absolute,  as  in  reality  it  was, 
the  names  of  the  officers  of  State  were  suffered  to 
remain  unaltered,  and  sheltering  himself  under  the  his'cj 
exterior  of  a  Republic,  he  combined  the  forms  of  a  free  m,.ni 
Government  with  the  possession  of  unlimited  power.  The 
executive  authority  was  still  nominally  confided  to  a 
Gonfaloniere  and  eight  Priori,  while  the  judicial  functions 

*  He  had  fallen  a  victim  to  the  enmity  of  Giacopo  Loredano.  This 
man  had  written  on  his  ledger—  "  Debtor,  Francesco  Foscari,  for  the 
deaths  of  my  uncle  and  father."  After  the  deposition  and  death  of 
Foscari,  he  wrote  on  the  side  opposite  to  his  name,  f  ha  pagato* 
Daru,  lib.  xvi. 
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were  still  exercised  by  the  Podesld,  or  Captajn  of  the 
People ;  but  the  vital  principle  of  Liberty  was  extin- 
guished ;  and  the  feeble  efforts  of  the  Nobles,  not  to 
restore  freedom  to  the  mass  of  their  fellow-citizens,  but 
to  procure  for  themselves  some  share  in  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs,  served  only  to  impress  a  more  lasting-  and 
irrevocable  character  on  their  servitude.  On  the  death 
of  Cosmo,  Lucas  Pitti  endeavoured  to  divide  the  execu- 
tive power ;  but,  after  a  short  struggle,  his  efforts  were 
defeated,  and  Piero  de  Medici  was  left  in  exclusive  pos- 
session of  the  supreme  authority.  As  his  bodily  infir- 
mities often  prevented  him  from  attending  in  person  to 
the  management  of  affairs,  he  confided  their  administra- 
tion to  a  junto  of  his  dependents,  through  whom  the 
principal  transactions  of  the  State  were  conducted,  and 
its  most  important  offices  given  away. 

In  the  mean  time,  the  Republic  of  BOLOGNA  had  fallen 
under  the  domination  of  the  family  of  Bentivoglio  ; 
SIENNA  and  LUCCA  were  plunged  into  a  lethargy,  which 
is  the  usual  forerunner  of  servitude;  and  the  GENOESE, 
after  shaking  off*  the  yoke  of  the  French  King  by  a  sudden 
and  determined  effort,  finding  that  in  a  State  so  con- 
vulsed with  sedition  as  their  Republic,  Liberty  was 
unattainable,  had  again  placed  themselves  under  the 
protection  of  the  Duke  of  Milan.  There  remained 
nothing  in  these  States  to  excite  the  enthusiasm  or  to 
flatter  the  just  and  natural  pride  of  their  inhabitants  ; 
they  were  dismantled  of  that  public  spirit  which  con- 
stitutes the  chief  defensive  principle  of  all  political  asso- 
ciations. 

It  is  toVENICE,  the  most  exclusive  of  all  Aristocracies, 
the  most  jealous  of  all  Republics,  that  we  must  turn  to 
discover  whatever  of  prudence  or  resolution  was  yet  left 
in  the  councils  and  arms  of  the  Italian  States  at  this 
dangerous  conjuncture.  No  community  had  so  much 
reason  to  dread  the  progress  of  Mohammedan  invasion 
Her  ungenerous  and  short-sighted  policy  had  alienated 
the  affections  of  those  Illyrian  subjects  in  whose  attach- 
ment she  might  have  found  an  impregnable  rampart 
against  the  encroachments  of  the  Turks;  but  from  whom, 
in  the  servile  condition  to  which  they  had  been  degraded, 
she  could  only  look  for  a  reluctant  and  precarious  sub- 
mission. During  the  continuance  of  a  War  of  thirty 
years,  she  had  acquired  a  considerable  extent  of  do- 
minion; but  the  industry  of  individuals  was  depressed, 
and  the  public  resources  were  diminished  by  the  expen- 
diture which  had  been  found  necessary  to  maintain  so 
long  a  contest.  After  the  destruction  of  the  Eastern 
Empire, Venice  had  concluded  a  Peace  with  Mohammed, 
by  which  she  was  permitted  to  enjoy  unrestricted  liberty 
of  trade;  and  another  Treaty  had  lately  been  ratified  by 
the  Soldan  of  Egypt,  ensuring  to  her  the  exclusive  pos- 
session of  still  more  important  privileges.  A  circum- 
stance, to  all  appearance  fortuitous,  afforded  Mohammed 
a  pretext,  of  which  he  eagerly  availed  himself,  for  de- 
claring the  Treaty  at  an  end;  and  a  destructive  war 
ensued,  the  burden  of  which  devolved  almost  entirely  on 
the  Republic,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  Pius  II.  to 
unite  the  Princes  of  Europe  in  a  League  against  the 
Infidels,  and  the  exertions  of  the  heroic  Matthias  Cor- 
viuus.  The  Turks  carried  their  hostilities  into  the.  Con- 
tinental States  of  Venice  ;  they  passed  the  Tagliamento, 
and  depopulated  even  the  territory  of  Friuli  and  the 
Patriarchate  of  Aquileia.  At  length,  the  Venetians  pur- 
chased Peace  in  1479,  by  the  sacrifice  of  Scutari  in  Al- 
bania, Temenos  in  the  Morea,  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  and 
by  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,  of  which  last 


humiliating  condition  they  afterwards  obtained  remission.  Annals  of 
To  balance  these  concessions,  the  Republic,  by  the  mar-  Germany 
riage  of  a  citizen,  whom  it  immediately  adopted  as  a  and  Ita|y- 
daughter  of  the  State,  with  James  de  Lusignan,  Prince 
of  Cyprus,  eventually  acquired  possession  of  that  fruitful 
Island,  and  thus  united  the  three  Crowns  of  Cyprus, 
Candia,  and  the  Morea  under  its  dominion. 

In  order  to  distract  the  operations  of  the  Turks,  Am- 
bassadors were  despatched  by  Venice  to  concert  an 
alliance  with  Hassan  Cassan,  the  conqueror  of  Persia;  Acquisition 
and  although  their  negotiations  were  ineffectual,  yet  to  of  Cyprus, 
these  missions  Mankind  were  indebted  for  great  additions 
to  Geographical  Science,  and  for  information  concerning 
the  habits  and  customs  of  Nations,  their  knowledge  of 
whom  had  hitherto  been  very  imperfect  and  erroneous. 
The  Ambassadors  despatched  by  the  Republic,  finding  the 
ordinary  tracks,  which  were  vigilantly  guarded  by  the 
Turks,  impassable,  endeavoured  to  arrive  in  Persia  by  Embassy  to 
different  routes,  and  had  recourse  to  various  expedients  Persia, 
for  accomplishing  their  design.  They  penetrated  the 
defiles  of  Georgia  and  Mingrelia,  or  they  traversed  Mus- 
covy and  the  coast  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  or,  adopting  the 
course  of  the  Ancients,  they  accompanied  the  Egyptian 
caravans  to  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  thence  proceeded  to 
their  destination.  On  their  return  home,  their  accounts 
of  the  regions  which  they  had  explored,  and  the  Nations 
they  had  visited,  gave  rise  to  a  love  of  foreign  travel,  to  a 
spirit  of  adventure  and  liberal  curiosity,  and  to  a  desire 
foi  more  enlarged  and  active  national  communication, 
which  have  never  since  been  extinguished. 

Although  most  of  the  free  States  of  Italy  were  now  Depraved 
swallowed  up  in  despotism,  the  condition  of  their  Rulers  moral  state 
was  far  from  being  one  of  absolute  quiet  and  security.  of  Italy 
Their  authority,  in  tew  instances  cemented  by  hereditary 
respect,  or  any  liberal  title  to  obedience,  in  many  pol- 
luted by  a  thousand  crimes,  depended  entirely  for  sup- 
port on  the  venal  fidelity  of  troops  whom  they  kept  in 
constant  pay,  and  by  whom  they  were  constantly  sur- 
rounded. Yet,  in  spite  of  all  these  precautions,  though 
the  voice  of  Law  was  silent,  and  all  Constitutional  re- 
sistance at  an  end,  they  could  not  always  elude  the 
stroke  of  individual  vengeance.  Thus,  the  dreadful 
practice  of  assassination  became  habitual ;  and  as  it  was 
resorted  to  by  men  not  characterised  by  notorious 
infamy  of  conduct  in  other  respects,  it  gradually  ceased 
to  be  accompanied  with  the  abhorrence  and  execra- 
tion of  Society.  Every  page  of  Italian  History  is 
stained  with  examples  of  such  terrible  attempts,  and 
more  terrible  retaliations ;  but  there  are  two  instances 
so  remarkable,  and  furnishing  so  strong  a  proof  of  the 
general  laxity  of  principle  which  prevailed  as  well  as  of 
the  horrors  to  which  it  gave  birth,  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent  with  the  object  of  this  Work  to  pass  them 
over  altogether  without  notice.  Galeazzo  Maria,  Duke  Assassina- 
of  Milan,  after  debauchery  varied  in  its  worst  and  most,  tion  of 
revolting  shapes  had  ceased  to  stimulate  his  jaded  Galeazzo 
appetite,  had  recourse  to  the  most  atrocious  cruelties  Sforza. 
as  a  means  of  lashing  his  exhausted  passions  to  some 
degree  of  agitation  and  excitement.  Not  satisfied  with 
dishonouring  the  noblest  matrons  of  Milan,  he  pub- 
lished their  degradation  ;  not  content  with  putting  the 
innocent  to  death,  he'inflicted  upon  them  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tortures.  If  ever  the  destruction  of  any  man 
was  worth  the  sacrifice  of  Law,  it  was  that  of  the  sliame- 
iess  Tyrant,  whose  impunity  was  a  reproach  to  the  slaves 
whom  he  tormented.  A  conspiracy  was  formed  against 
him,  and  he  was  assassinated  as  he  was  entering  the 
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Church  of  St.  Stefano  :  two  of  his  destroyers  were  killed 
on  the  spot;  the  third,  Girolamo  Olgiati,  a  youth  of 
twenty-three,  died  upon  the  scaffold  with  an  unshaken 
constancy,  which  called  to  mind  the  best  days  of  ancient 
virtue. 

The  other  attempt  was  of  a  more  atrocious  nature, 
and  attended  with  more  important  consequences.  Andrea 
da  Pazzi  had  been  one  of  those  functionaries  to  whom 
Picro  de  Medici  had  intrusted  the  administration  of 
affairs ;  his  descendants,  though  possessed  of  great  wealth 
and  influence,  and  even  allied  by  marriage  to  the  family 
of  Medici,  had  been  sedulously  excluded  by  Lorenzo 
and  Giuliano  from  all  share  in  public  transactions ;  and 
a  law  had  been  recently  passed,  which,  by  diverting  the 
established  course  of  succession,  deprived  Giovanni  da 
I'ai/i,  who  had  married  the  daughter  of  Giovanni  Bo- 
romeo,  one  of  the  most  opulent  citizens  in  Florence,  of 
the  immense  property  which  he  expected  as  her  inherit- 
ance. This  last  injury  exasperated  his  brother  Fran- 
cesco da  Pazzi  to  such  a  degree,  that  he  left  Florence 
and  settled  at  Rome,  where  he  became  the  banker  of 
Sextus  IV.  and  was  treated  by  him  with  every  mark  of 
esteem  and  confidence.  Sextus  had  long  nourished 
sentiments  of  hostility  against  the  Medici,  who  constantly 
thwarted  all  his  designs  for  the  oppression  of  the  inde- 
pendent Nobles  of  Romagna,  and  were  ready  on  all 
occasions  to  extend  their  countenance  and  protection  to 
his  discontented  Vassals.  The  League  also  which  had 
been  formed  between  the  Florentines,  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Duke  of  Milan,  at  the  instigation  of  Lorenzo, 
inspired  him  with  feelings  of  yet  deeper  and  more  im- 
placable resentment.  During  the  intercourse  which 
necessarily  took  place  between  Francesco  da  Pazzi  and 
Girolamo  Riario,  the  nephew  of  the  Pope,  they  com- 
municated to  each  other  their  mutual  jealousy  of  the 
Medici,  and  a  conspiracy  was  formed,  at  the  head  of 
which  were  the  Pope,  his  nephew,  and  Francesco  Sal- 
viato,  who  had  lately  been  appointed  to  the  Archbishopric 
of  Pisa,  but  had  been  prevented  by  the  Medici  from 
exercising  his  functions  in  that  city.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  Archbishop  with  Giacopo,  the  son  of  Poggio 
Bracciolini,  (the  Historian,)  should  gain  possession  of 
the  Palace,  that  Francesco  Pazzi  and  Bernardo  Bandini 
should  murder  Giuliano  de  Medici,  and  that  Lorenzo 
should  be  assassinated  by  Gian  Batista  da  Montesecca, 
a  Captain  of  Adventurers,  whom  they  determined  to  em- 
ploy for  that  purpose.  When  these  preliminaries  had 
been  adjusted,  the  conspirators  were  compelled,  by  the 
absence  of  Giuliano  de  Medici  from  a  magnificent  festi- 
val given  by  his  brother,  to  postpone  the  attempt,  and  it 
was  finally  resolved  that  the  assassination  should  be 
perpetrated  in  the  Church  of  Reparata,  and  that  the 
elevation  of  the  Host  should  be  the  signal  for  its  exe- 
cution. But  although  the  Cardinal  Riario  and  the 
Archbishop  were  willing  to  commit  this  deliberate  mur- 
der in  the  Sanctuary  of  the  Deity,  and  before  the  sym- 
bol of  his  immediate  presence,  the  assassin  whom  they 
had  hired  declared  that  he  would  not  partake  in  so 
horrible  an  impiety;  and  as  his  resolution  continued  in- 
flexible, two  Priests,  callous  from  habit  and  profligate 
from  example,  Antonio  da  Volterra  and  Stefano  de 
Bagnone,  were  substituted  in  his  stead  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  this  design.  To  these  scruples  of  Monte- 
secca, Lorenzo  was  indebted  for  his  escape.  Giuliano 
was  killed  by  Bandini,  but  Lorenzo,  startled  by  the 
touch  of  one  of  the  Priests,  who,  in  order  to  strike  with 
a  surer  aim,  fixed  his  hand  upon  his  intended  victim, 


parried  the  blow,  and  wrapping  his  cloak  round  his  left  Annals  of 
arm  as  a  shield,  drew  his  sword  with  his  right  hand,  and 
vigorously  repelled  the  assailants.  They  were  soon 
dispersed  and  pursued  by  his  adherents,  who  flocked 
around  him.  The  Archbishop  was  hanged  from  the 
windows  of  the  Palace  in  his  Pontifical  robes  ;  more 
than  seventy  citizens  who  were  supposed  to  be  impli- 
cated in  the  conspiracy  were  put  to  death  by  the  mul- 
titude ;  and  the  power  of  the  Medici,  fortified  by  this 
unsuccessful  attempt  for  its  overthrow,  was  now  esta- 
blished on  a  more  solid  basis  than  ever. 

But  though  Lorenzo  was  thus  secured  from  internal  League 
commotions,  he  was  menaced  with  great  and  pressing  against 
danger  by  his  foreign  enemies.  Sextus,  incensed  almost  *°  ' 


to  madness  by  his  escape,  published  a  Bull  of  excom- 

munication against  him,  and  concluded  a  League  for 

his  destruction  with  the  King  of  Naples  and  the  Re- 

public of  Sienna.     The  army  of  Florence  was  defeated 

by  the  Duke  of  Calabria  ;   the  Duchess  of  Milan,  the 

only  ally  on  whom  Lorenzo  could  depend,  so  far  from 

being  able  to  afford  him  any  assistance,  was  menaced 

with  the  loss  of  her  own  authority  ;  the  Florentines 

began  to  murmur  at  the  expense  and  danger  of  the 

war  in   which   they  found  themselves  engaged  ;   and 

Lorenzo,  reduced    to  extremity,  adopted  the   singular 

expedient  of  visiting  Ferdinand   in  his  Capital,  and  of  He  visits 

throwing  himself  entirely  upon  the  mercy  of  that  cruel  Naples, 

and  perfidious  Monarch  for  protection.     Ferdinand  re- 

ceived him  with  great  courtesy,  and  in  order  to  prevent 

the  interference  of  the  French,  (a  danger  which  Lorenzo, 

to  whom  Louis  XI.  had  already  offered   his  assistance, 

did  not  fail  to  place  in  the  strongest  light  before   his 

eyes,)  and  to  procure  the  dominion  of  Sienna  for  the 

Duke  of  Calabria,  at   last  consented  to  ratify  a  Treaty 

of  Peace  with   Lorenzo,  and   to  recall  his  troops  from 

the  Florentine    territories.      Lorenzo   acquired  consi- 

derable  reputation  throughout  Europe  by  the  success 

of  an  enterprise,  which,  had  it  failed,  would  have  ex- 

posed  him  to   universal  deri.sion.     But  it  was  not  till  and  obtaina 

the  close  of  the  same  year  that  Sextus  would  consent  Peace. 

to  listen  to  any  terms  of  accommodation,  or  to  recall 

his  anathemas. 

The  Peace  restored  to  Italy  by  the  negotiations  of  Turkish 
Lorenzo  was  soon   followed  by  hostilities  of  a  far  more  >»vasiun. 
serious  and  destructive  character.     The  Turks  repelled 
from  Rhodes,  against  which  they  had  first  directed  their 
operations,  disembarked  in  Italy  with  a  numerous  Body 
of  foot  and  five  thousand  horse.     They  sat  down  before  Sack  of 
Otranto,  and,  after  a  siege  of  two  months,  took  it,  and,  Otranto. 
enraged  by  the  resistance  they  had  met  with,  put  all  the 
inhabitants  to  the  sword.     The  panic  diffused  by  this  in- 
telligence was  so  considerable,  that  many  Italian  Princes 
determined  to  leave  Italy  and  to  seek  refuge  in  France, 
and  among  the  rest,  Sextus  himself  embraced  this  re- 
solution. Instead,  however,  of  proceeding  in  their  career 
of  conquest,  and  of  carrying  their  inroads  into  the  heart 
of  Italy,  the  Turks  shut  themselves  up  in  Otranto,  and 
waited  for  a  Body  of  twenty-five  thousand   men  that 
was  in  full  inarch  to  combine  with  them  in  their  opera- 
tions.     Alfonso,  Duke   of  Calabria,   laid  siege  to  the 
place,  assisted  by  numerous  succours  which  were  sent 
to  him  by  the  Pope  and  the  Kings  of  Hungary,  of  Spain, 

and  of  Portugal.    The  Turks,  though  reduced  to  the  last  Jf^  °f 
.,,      ,      .      .   ,         F  .  luonam- 

extremity,  still  obstinately  refused  to  capitulate,  when  mc(j  u. 

the  death  of  Mohammed  II.  determined  them  to  stir-  A.  D. 
render  the  place,  which  was  reduced  to  a  heap  of  ruins  1481, 
and  quite  untenable. 
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No  sooner  was  Italy  delivered  from  the  presence  of 
these  formidable  invaders,  than  the  turbulent  ambition 
of  Sextus  involved  its  different  States  in  renewed  hos- 
tilities. A  war,  the  result  of  his  machinations,  broke 
out  between  himself,  the  Venetians,  and  the  Genoese, 
on  the  one  side,  the  Regent  of  Milan,  the  King  of 
Naples,  and  the  Florentines  on  the  other.  After  it  had 
raged  for  two  years,  the  contending  parties  agreed  upon 
a  Peace,  to  which  the  interest  of  all  seemed  to  promise 
a  long  continuance.  But  the  restless  disposition  of 
Sextus  again  involved  him  in  a  war  with  the  Venetians, 
his  former  allies,  who  had  seized  upon  some  territories 
which  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  claimed  a  right  to  possess. 
In  this  contest,  the  Venetians  suffered  very  considerable 
loss  ;  and  just  as  the  Pope  looked  forward  with  confi- 
dence to  dictate  conditions  of  Peace  to  that  proud  Re- 
public, his  own  confederates,  jealous  of  his  encroach- 
ments, put  an  end  to  the  war  without  his  knowledge  or 
assent.  This  affront  mortified  him  so  sensibly,  that  it 
brought  on  an  illness  which  terminated  his  existence.* 
Nepotism  was  never  carried  to  a  greater  height  than 
under  his  Pontificate. 

On  his  return  to  Florence,  Lorenzo  obtained  from 
the  Senate  and  the  People  a  full  ratification  of  all  his 
proceedings,  and  he  lost  no  time  in  levelling  the  forms 
of  Constitutional  independence,  which  his  policy  or  his 
ambition  had  hitherto  suffered  to  remain.  His  polished 
manners  and  brilliant  accomplishments,  joined  to  a  dis- 
position naturally  mild  and  averse  from  wanton  cruelty, 
enabled  him  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  the  multitude, 
who  were  incapable  of  comprehending  the  extent  of 
their  wrongs,  and  of  the  youthful  Nobility,  who  con- 
sented to  forget  the  prostrate  liberties  of  Florence  in 
the  varied  amusements  and  costly  banquets  of  a  Court 
in  which  gaiety  was  embellished  by  Learning,  and  servi- 
tude assumed  the  garb  of  Philosophical  meditation. 
Yet  there  were  not  wanting  ardent  or  gloomy  spirits  who 
stood  aloof  in  grief  and  shame  from  the  idle  pageantry 
and  meretricious  refinement  ir»  which  they  were  ex- 
pected to  find  compensation  for  the  ruin  of  national 
honour,  and  the  loss  of  personal  independence.  These 
men,  distinguished  by  the  ascetic  severity  of  their  morals, 
were  usually  termed  piagnoni  or  weepers ;  and  among 
them  was  Girolamo  Savonarola,  whose  Learning,  elo- 
quence, and  masculine  indignation  could  touch  the 
hearts  of  Lorenzo's  most  obdurate  satellites  with  some- 
thing like  compunction  for  the  duties  upon  which  they 
trampled,  and  the  liberties  which  they  betrayed.  This 
man,  whose  name  is  never  mentioned  by  Machiavelli 
but  in  terms  of  respect  approaching  to  tenderness,  which 
form  a  marked  contrast  to  the  tone  of  sarcastic  indiffer- 
ence usually  assumed  by  that  great  writer,  t  was  not  en- 
tirely exempt  from  fanaticism,  and  sullied  the  holy  cause 
of  Freedom  by  pretensions  to  supernatural  illumination. 

In  order  to  secure  the  continuance  of  his  authority, 
Lorenzo  had  entered  into  a  League  with  the  Pope  Inno- 
cent VIII.,  the  King  of  Naples,  and  Ludovico  Sforza, 
the  uncle  of  the  young  Duke  of  Milan.  The  last  of 
these  Princes,  the  brother  of  Galeazzo  Sforza,  had  suc- 
ceeded in  wresting  the  executive  authority  from  the  hands 
of  his  widow,  Bona  of  Savoy,  a  weak  and  odious  woman. 
Since  that  time  he  had  placed  garrisons  in  all  the  strong 
places  of  the  Duchy ;  and  although  his  Government  was 

*  The  following  Epigram  was  written  on  this  occasion : 
Non  potvit  sievum  vis  ulla  exlinguere  Sextum 

Audito  tandem  nomine  pacit,  obit. 
f  Mtmoiret  de  Commines. 
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detested  by  the  people,  (in  whom  the  dependent  condi-  Annals  of 
tion  of  their  lawful   Prince  excited  sentiments  of  com- 
passion and  alarm,)  and  exposed  to  constant  danger  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  youthful  Duchess,  daughter  of  the' 
Duke  of  Calabria,  whose   high  spirit  could   not  brook 
the  abject  state  of  restraint  to  which  her  husband  was  re- 
duced, he  nevertheless  contrived,  by  his  dexterous  policy, 
and  by  the  support  of  his  mercenary  troops,  to  maintain 
his  usurped  dominion.     This  League,  cemented  by  the 
most  pressing  motives  of  reciprocal  interest,   was    in- 
tended  to  guard  against  the  increasing  ascendency  of 
Venice,   and  to  hold  the   balance  equally  among  the 
different  Nations   into   which    Italy   was  then  divided. 
Nor  can  it  be  denied  that  to  its  existence  Italy  was  in- 
debted for  a  considerable  share  of  prosperity  and  repose. 
But  the  death  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  which  was  speedily 
followed  by  that  of  Innocent,  entirely  changed  the  aspect  Death  of 
of  affairs,  and  exposed  that  devoted  Country  to  those  Lorenzo, 
misfortunes  which  have  given   their  colouring  to  all  its  APfl1  8> 
subsequent  History.  [    . 

Piero  de  Medici,  who  succeeded  his  father  at  a  June-  vill. 
ture  which  required  the  utmost  caution  and  dexterity,  July  12. 
was  an  imprudent  youth  without  either  capacity  or  ex-      A.  D. 
perience.      He  soon  betrayed  such  indications  of  par-      1492. 
tiality  for  Ferdinand,  as  excited  the  just   suspicions  of  P»er°  de 
Ludovico;  who  knew  that,  although  that  wily  Monarch  ^etilcl' 
preferred  political  interest  to  the  ties  of  blood,  his  son 
Alfonso,   less  cautious  and   more   determined,   openly 
avowed  a  deep  and  implacable  hatred  against  the  Usurper 
by  whom  his  son-in-law  was  kept  in  a  state  of  degrading 
captivity  and   vassalage.     Nor  was  the  death  of  Inno- 
cent* attended  with  evils   less   terrible  in  themselves, 
or  menacing  consequences  less  immediately  fatal  to  the 
peace  and  happiness  of  Society.     In  his  place,  Roderigo 
Borgia,   the  scandal   not  only  of  his  Order  or  of  his 
Country,  but  of  Humanity  itself,  was  elevated,  through 
the  grossest  simony,  to  the  Papal  Throne,  under   the 
name  of  Alexander  VI.     Ludovico  Sforza,   who   saw 
that  no   reliance  was  to  be  placed  on  the  sincerity  of  jnfamous 
Piero  de  Medici,  concluded  a  League  with  the  Pope  Pontificate 
and  the  Venetians,  in  direct  violation  of  an  Article  in  his  of  Alexau- 
former  alliance,  by  which  it  was  stipulated  that  none  of  der  VL 
the  contracting  parties  should  enter  into  any  such  obli- 
gation without  the  consent  of  his  former  confederates. 
Piero  de  Medici  and  the  Duke  of  Calabria  endeavoured, 
on  their  sides,  to  procure  the  assent  of  Ferdinand  to  an 
alliance  with  Prospero  and  Frederic  Colonna,  who  offered 
to  seize  by  violence  on  the  Pope  and  his  adherents. 
But  these  violent  measures,  from  a  sure  foresight  of  their 
inevitable  tendency,  were  rejected  by  Ferdinand ;  who 
employed  every  effort  to  conciliate  the  Pope,  to  allay  the 
jealous'y  of  Ludovico,  and  to  prevent  the  beginning  of 
those  troubles  which  his  experience  had  already  taught 
him  to  anticipate. 

Affairs  were  in  this  state  when  Ludovico,  still  trembling  Ludovico 
for  his  usurped  dominion,  adopted  that  fatal  measure  by  Sforza  in- 
which  Italy  was  given  over  as  a  lasting  and  irretrievable  £h^leg 
prey  to  transalpine  ignorance  and   ferocity.     He  im-  yin.into 
plored  the   assistance  of  Charles  VIII.,  promising  in  Italy. 
return  for  his  immediate  countenance  and  protection, 
to  facilitate  his  attempts  for  the  conquest  of  Naples. 
This  proposal,  which  corresponded  exactly  with  the  views 

*  The  following  Epigram  was  written  on  Innocent  after  hi« 

death. 

Oclo  novem  pucros  gcnuit,  totidemque  puellat 
Hunc  merito  potuit  dicere  Roma,  patrem. 
2N 
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of  the  youthful  Monarch  and  with  the  characteristic 
impetuosity  of  the  French  Nobility,  was  instantly  and 
eagerly  accepted.  Disregarding  the  advice  of  his  wisest 
counsellors,  who  pointed  out  to  him  the  folly  and  danger 
of  an  enterprise  from  which  he  could  hope  to  derive  no 
solid  benefit,  nnd  where  failure  must  be  attended  with 
inevitable  destruction,  he  yielded  to  the  persuasion  of 
Stephen  Vers  and  William  Briconnet,  Favourites  ele- 
vated from  an  obscure  condition  to  the  highest  errf- 
ployments  in  his  Kingdom,  who  represented  to  him 
the  glorious  occasion  which  now  presented  itself  of 
eclipsing,  by  the  renown  of  this  expedition,  the  most 
splendid  achievements  of  his  ancestors;  nor  were  there 
wanting  solicitations  from  the  Neapolitan  Nobles,  who 
hated  the  Tyrant  whom  they  were  compelled  to  obey, 
encouraging  him  by  zealous  offers  of  combination  and 
assistance.  At  the  head  of  these  was  the  Prince  of 
Salerno,  whose  family  had  long  been  numbered  among 
the  most  devoted  adherents  of  the  Angevin  faction.  The 
Cardinal  Julius  llovero,  afterwards  the  famous  Pope 
Julius  II.,  animated  by  his  hatred  of  Alexander  VI., 
urged  him  to  the  undertaking  by  every  art  which  his 
fertile  genius  and  a  most  insatiable  thirst  for  vengeance 
could  suggest. 

Charles  commenced  his  march  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful army.  His  force  comprised  twenty  thousand 
infantry,  thirty-six  hundred  men  at  arms,  eight  thousand 
Swiss,  and  a  train  of  artillery  which  bore  some  resem- 
blance to  the  vast  preparations  of  modern  war.  All  the 
fortresses  of  Genoa  dependent  on  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
were  immediately  delivered  up  to  him,  and  he  prepared 
to  lead  his  army  without  delay  into  the  Neapolitan  terri- 
tories. Ferdinand,  who  had  employed  all  the  resources 
of  policy  and  refinement  to  avert  the  tempest  which  he 
foresaw,  died  goon  after  the  arrival  of  the  French  in 
Italy;  rather,  according  to  Guicciardini,  from  the  effects 
of  consternation  and  distress,  than  from  his  advanced 
age  and  numerous  infirmities.  Piero  de  Medici,  who 
found  himself  involved  in  these  difficulties  by  his  folly 
in  departing  from  the  general  tenour  of  conduct  which 
his  father  had  observed,  hoped  to  release  himself  by 
imitating  his  father's  example  in  one  particular  instance. 
As  soon  as  the  French  troops  entered  the  dominions  of 
Florence,  Piero  went  to  Charles  VIII.,  and  surrendered 
to  him  the  port  of  Leghorn  and  the  fortresses  of 
Pisa;  thus  placing  in  his  hands  the  keys  of  his  retreat, 
and  consenting  to  terms  which  a  rigid  conqueror  would 
scarcely  have  imposed  as  the  sequel  of  the  most  decisive 
victories.  This  measure,  whereby  he  disarmed  the  Flo- 
rentine Commonwealth,  was  not  less  ruinous  to  his  own 
authority.  On  his  return  to  Florence  he  found  the 
people  in  a  state  of  extreme  inflammation.  A  conspi- 
racy was  immediately  organized  against  him, and  he  was 
deprived  of  his  power  and  driven  out  of  the  city  by  the 
just  indignation  of  the  Magistrates  and  the  People. 

Charles  having  thus  gained  possession  of  all  the  prin- 
cipal fortresses  of  the  Florentines,  entered  their  city  as 
a  conqueror ;  and  at  first  endeavoured  to  impose  condi- 
tions of  so  great  severity  that  its  inhabitants  chose 
rather  to  expose  Florence  to  the  danger  of  pillage  than 
to  submit  without  an  etfort  to  the  shame  of  exactions  so 
humiliating.  At  length  a  Treaty  was  negotiated  on 
more  moderate  terms ;  and  Charles  having  despatched 
Ambassadors  to  the  Pope  to  assure  him  of  his  dutiful 
respect  for  the  Holy  See,  and  to  procure  a  passage  for 
his  troops  through  the  dominions  of  the  Church,  pro- 
ceeded in  his  march  without  opposition.  Alfonso,  who 


had  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  Naples,  conscious  of  his   Annals  of 
unpopularity,  and   dreading  domestic  treason    not  less    ('ermnny 
than   foreign  violence,  formally  abdicated  the  Crown  in 
favour  of  his  son  Ferdinand  II.,  and  fled  to  Sicily  with 
all  his  treasures.     The  first  resistance  which  Charles 
encountered  in  his  journey  through  Italy  was  at  a  small 
town  on  the  frontiers  of  Naples,  which  he  took  by  storm, 
and  of  which  he  put  all  the  inhabitants  to  the  sword. 
Panic-stricken  by  this  violence,  Capua,  Taranto,  and  the 
whole  district  of  Calabria  recognised  his  authority.   The  Abdication 
Nobles  and  People  vied  with  each  other  in  submission,  of  Alfonso 
and  without  a  single  battle,  Charles  took  possession  of  *|-  °f  Na" 
the  Throne  of  Naples,  where  he  was  received  by  the  Accession 
multitude    with   transports   of    the    most    extravagant  of  Ferdi- 
adulation.  nand  II. 

But  he  was  not  long  suffered  to  enjoy  his  conquest,  Charles 
however  easily    acquired,  'without  interruption.       HJS  enters  Na- 
occupation  of  fortresses  in  the  districts  belonging  to  the  pj 
Church   and  in  the  Florentine  territories,   had"  excited  P 
general  alarm,  even  among  those  States  which  before  League 
were  favourable  or  indifferent  to  his  enterprise.     The  against  the 
Pope  long  refused  to  bestow  upon  him  the  investiture  *leucn* 
of  the  Kingdon   of  Naples,   and   his  tardy  compliance 
with  the   reiterated  demands  of  the  French  Sovereign, 
which  at  last  assumed  the  language  of  menace  and  hos- 
tility, did  not  furnish  any  grounds  on  which  the  con- 
tinuance of  his  neutrality  could  be  presumed.  Ferdinand 
had  solicited  and  obtained  the  assistance  of  the  King  of 
Spain.     Ludovico  Sforza,  having  accomplished  his  ob- 
ject, began   now   to  revolve  in  his  mind  the  means  of 
frustrating  the  projects  which  he  himself  had  concerted. 
By   his  intrigues,  a  League   was  formed  of  almost  all 
the  Italian  States,   supported  by  Maximilian  and    the 
King  of  Aragon,  to  check  the  progress  of  Charles's  con- 
quests, and  to  secure  their  own  independence.     Venice 
was  the  scene  of  this  negotiation,  which  was  formally 
announced  by  the  Doge  to  Charles's  Ambassador,  the 
famous  Philip  de  Commines,  who   has  left  us  a  vivid 
account  of  the  consternation  with  which  he  received  this 
intelligence.     His  sagacity  had   long  enabled    him    to 
perceive  the  dangerous  situation  of  his  master,  and  lie 
had  never  relaxed  in  his  efforts  to  awaken  him  from  the 
thoughtless  security  in  which  he  was  plunged.     But  the 
union  of  so  many  Powers,  which  suspended  or  forgot 
their  particular  animosities  that  they  might  act  in  con- 
cert against  an  enemy  who  had  become  formidable  to 
them  all,  filled  him  with  the  most  terrible  apprehensions. 
Charles   set   out   with   the    utmost    precipitation    from  Retreat  of 
Naples,  and  marched  without  opposition  to  the  Valley  Cnarls8- 
of  the  Taro,  where  he  found  a  body  of  thirty  thousand 
men  drawn  up  at  Fornuovo  to  dispute  his  progress.  Rattle  of 
The  valour  of  the  French  Nobility,  and  the  firmness  of  Fornuovo. 
the  Swiss  soldiers,  carried  before  them  every  obstacle  ; 
and  Charles,  leaving  his  tents  and  baggage  to  be  plun- 
dered by  his  enemies,  forced  his  way  through  the  main 
body   of  the   confederates.     He  was  joined  at  Asti  by 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  a  considerable  reinforcement, 
and  recrossed  the  Alps  without  further  danger  ;  content, 
by  a  precipitate  flight,  to  have  escaped  captivity  in  a 
Country  which  he  had  traversed  without  meeting  any 
opposition  to  his  arms,  and  of  which  the  most  powerful 
Kingdom  had  so  recently  acknowledged  him  as  its  vic- 
torious Sovereign. 

Shortly  after  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Italy,  Activity  »-f 
Savonarola,  who  has   been   already  mentioned  as  the  Savonarola. 
enemy  of  the  House  of  Medici,  perished  by  the  hands  of 
the   executioner.      The    invasion    of  Charles,  and   the 
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uninterrupted  success  with  which  it  was  attended,  had 
enhanced  yet  further  the  reputation  of  this  extraordinary 
man,  and  had  strengthened  the  influence  which  he  pos- 
sessed among  his  fellow-citizens.  He  had  predicted  the 
arrival  and  success  of  the  French  Monarch,  and  had  re- 
presented Charles  as  the  Cyrus  of  the  Lord,  as  the  instru- 
ment chosen  by  Providence  to  chastise  profligate  slaves 
and  insulting  Tyrants.  Elated  by  the  fulfilment  of  these 
predictions,  which,  whatever  we  may  think  of  the  source 
of  his  pretended  inspiration,  certainly  show  that  he  was 
not  deficient  in  political  penetration,  he  now  assumed 
a  higher  character,  and  adopted  a  tone  more  arbitrary 
and  decisive  ;  he  even  ventured  to  point  his  eloquence 
against  the  iniquities  of  the  Papal  See,  and  to  represent 
the  conduct  of  Alexander  VI.  in  language  which  pos- 
terity may  condemn  as  faint  and  inadequate,  but  the 
employment  of  which,  at  the  time  in  which  it  was  uttered, 
was  considered  as  an  instance  of  the  most  fanatical 
audacity. 

The  vices  of  that  Pontiff  had  reached  a  height  at 
which,  fortunately  for  Mankind,  the  worst  examples  can 
no  longer  be  contagious.  His  policy,  not  less  artful 
than  flagitious,  had  subdued  or  extirpated  most  of  the 
Roman  Vassals,  and  his  power  in  his  own  dominions 
was  absolute  and  unlimited.  The  Vicar  of  Christ 
upon  Earth  abandoned  himself  to  the  most  unheard 
of  excesses  of  debauchery  and  to  the  foulest  crimes.  His 
children,  the  Duke  of  Candia  and  the  Cardinal  of 
Valence,  giving  full  scope  to  their  brutal  passions  and 
corrupt  nature,  vied  with  each  other  in  perpetrating 
every  kind  of  cruelty  and  abomination.  The  Duke  of 
Candia's  body  was  found  in  the  Tiber,  into  which  it  had 
been  flung  by  order  of  the  Cardinal  of  Valence,  his  rival 
(but  if  the  Historians  of  that  Age  may  be  believed,  not 
his  only  or  his  most  unnatural  rival)  in  the  affections  of 
their  sister  Lucretia.  Well  might  the  writers  of  the 
succeeding  Age  exclaim,  that  Rome  had  become  a  char- 
nel-house, where  vice  was  discovered  in  all  its  naked 
deformity,  and  where  the  most  loathsome  and  appalling 
enormities  were  practised  without  hesitation  or  remorse  ! 

Enemies  soon  arose  against  Savonarola.  A  Domini- 
can, however  spotless  his  character,  however  great  his 
desire  of  peace,  however  upright  his  intentions,  was 
always  sure  to  find  in  the  Order  of  Franciscans  a  Body 
of  enemies,  who  set  all  considerations  of  justice  and  mo- 
rality at  defiance  when  they  interfered  with  their  triumph 
over  a,  rival  Sect.  Mariano  di  Ghinazzano,  a  Franciscan 
of  the  Order  of  Minor  Ohservantines,  denounced  Savo- 
narola to  the  People  in  the  most  vehement  language ; 
and,  alluding  to  his  pretensions  to  supernatural  power, 
declared,  that  although  he  claimed  no  exemption  from 
the  ordinary  liabilities  of  humanity,  he  was  ready  to  en- 
counter his  adversary  with  his  own  weapons,  and  by 
braving  the  dangers  of  a  blazing  furnace  in  common 
with  him  to  ennoble  his  own  death  by  delivering  the 
world  from  such  a  monster  of  impiety.  Savonarola,  as 
might  be  expected,  rejected  the  proposition  ;  but  his 
friend  Dominic  Buonvicino  declared  his  readiness  to 
encounter  the  danger  in  his  stead.  Mariano  declared 


that  he  would  accept  no  substitute  for  Savonarola  himself,   Annals  of 
whom  alone  it  was  his  object  to  destroy.     At  length  the    Gvt™ny 
Signoria  of  Florence  proclaimed  that  two  Monks,  as  the  a 
champions  of  the  respective  Orders,  should  be  subjected 
to   the  proposed  ordeal.     Accordingly,  on  the    17th  of 
April,  1498,  a  huge  scaffold  was  erected  in  the  market- 
place of  Florence,   and    every  avenue  was    thronged 
with   spectators,  eager  to  behold  the  issue  of  this  singu- 
lar experiment.     The  event,  however,  disappointed  their 
expectations;    the    Dominican   champion   prepared    to 
enter  the  furnace  with  the  Holy  Sacrament.     The  Fran- 
ciscans, on  the  other  hand,  declared  they  would  endure 
no  such    profanation.      During   this  dispute    a    heavy 
rain  fell,  which  drenched  the  piles,  and  the  multitude 
dispersed  without  having  witnessed  the  Miracle  which 
they  had  assembled  to  behold.     From  that  moment  the 
credit  of  Savonarola  was  at  an  end  ;  he  was  arrested  with 
two  of  his  partisans,  Buonvicino  and  Sylvestro  Manuffi. 
Alexander  VI.  instantly  despatched  emissaries  to  pre- 
side at  the  trial  of  his  enemies.     Savonarola,  unable  to 
endure  the  torture,  confessed  all  the  accusations  which 
were  alleged  against  him,  and  was  burned  alive  together 
with  his  adherents  in  the  market-place,  where  a  pile  had 
been  raised  to  commemorate  his  expected  triumph  ;  thus  Execution 
perishing  by   the  fate  without  acquiring  the  reputation  of ]Savona' 
of  a  martyr. 

From  the  close  of  the  XVth  Century,  History  assumes  a  General 
new  character,  and  ceasing  only  to  furnish  materials  remarks, 
wherewith  to  gratify  a  liberal  curiosity  and  a  spirit  of  anti- 
quarian research,  supplies  us  with  valuable  monuments 
of  Civil  wisdom,  and  places  events  before  our  eyes  which 
bear  directly  upon  our  present  manners  and  situation. 
A  great  revolution  had  taken  place  in  human  affairs.  The 
invention  of  gunpowder  changed  the  practice  of  War, 
and  gave  to  civilized  nations  a  security  against  the 
irruptions  of  Barbarians,  which  they  never  before  pos- 
sessed. The  Art  of  Printing  rendered  knowledge  in- 
destructible. The  overthrow  of  the  Feudal  Nobility,  an 
object  to  which,  by  a  singular  coincidence,  the  efforts  of 
Henry  VII.,  of  Louis  XL,  and  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon 
were  long  steadily  concentrated,  removed  the  chief  and 
most  lasting  obstacle  to  social  improvement.  By  the 
discoveries  of  Vasco  di  Gama  and  of  Columbus,  scope 
was  afforded  for  the  exertions  of  the  most  restless  ardour 
and  the  most  indefatigable  activity.  The  form  of  the 
Planet  which  we  inhabit  was  discovered.  The  veil  which 
had  so  long  concealed  one  half  of  the  Globe  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  other  was  rent  asunder,  and  a  yet  un- 
occupied World  unfolded  its  vast  solitudes  to  the 
awakened  energies  of  commercial  enterprise.  From 
this  epoch  the  Nations  of  Europe  entered  upon  a  career 
which  they  have  never  since  abandoned  ;  and  which  has 
conducted  them,  by  a  progress  at  once  rapid  and  infalli- 
ble, to  their  present  advanced  state  of  civilization  and 
refinement,  in  which  we  may  look  with  confidence  for 
those  further  triumphs  of  Reason  and  Humanity  which 
their  known  and  determined  influence 'now  leads  us  to 
anticipate. 
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ANNALS  OF  THE  EAST:  FROM  THE  RISE  OF  THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE  TO  THE 
CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE,  A.  D.  1453. 


History.  AFTER  the  commencement  of  the  XlVth  Century, 
v"~ ~v— •*  the  Byzantine  Annals  record  little  more  than  the  strug- 
gles of  the  declining  Empird  with  a  new  Power  which 
sprang  up  about  that  time  in  its  Eastern  Provinces,  and 
was  ultimately  established  on  its  ruins  in  the  course  of 
the  following  century.  We  shall,  therefore,  review  the 
close  of  the  Greek  History  in  connection  with  the  rise 
and  growth  of  the  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE.* 

Rise  of  the  During  the  progress  of  the  Moguls  in  Persia  and  the 
Ottoman  neighbouring  Countries,  Solyman  Shah,  at  the  head  of 
Empire.  fifty  thousand  Kharizmian  Turcomans,  quitted  Khoras- 
san  and  sought  refuge  in  Asia  Minor.  After  the  death 
of  Zingis  Khan  he  commenced  a  return  to  his  native 
Country,  but  was  drowned  in  attempting  to  cross  the 
Euphrates.  Some  of  his  sons  conducted  the  return 
of  their  followers  to  Persia;  but  one  named  Orto- 
grul,  at  the  head  of  a  small  portion  of  the  Tribe,  remained 
behind,  and  entered  into  the  service  of  Aladdin,  the  Sel- 
jukian  Sultan  of  Roum.  Having  rendered  some  effec- 
tual assistance  against  the  Moguls  and  Tartars,  Orto- 
grul  acquired  the  confidence  of  the  Seljukians,  and  a 
permanent  settlement  was  assigned  to  himself  and  his 
sons  in  the  district  of  Sultan-oni,  as  defender  of  the 
Q  Seljukian  dominions  against  the  Greeks.  It  was  under 

these  circumstances  that  Othman,  or  Osman,  (Bone- 
breaker,)  the  sou  of  Ortogrul,t  first  signali/ed  himself, 
arid  laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness  and  of 
the  Ottoman  Empire.  Tradition  relates  some  dreams 
which  it  ascribes  to  Ortogrul  and  Othman,  together  with 
other  ominous  circumstances,  as  predictions  of  future 
prosperity  and  aggrandizement ;  but  it  has  not  preserved 
any  authentic  account  of  the  exploits  of  Ortogrul,  and  it 
takes  but  slight  notice  of  the  early  history  of  his  son.  The 
marriage  of  the  latter  with  Malchathun,  the  beautiful 
daughter  of  Edebali,  a  Sheik  who  resided  at  Eski-shehr, 
appears,  however,  to  be  well  authenticated ;  and  the 
jealousy  of  a  neighbouring  Chief,  who  himself  became 
enamoured  of  Malchathun,  is  said  to  have  given  occasion 
to  an  exploit  of  valour  on  the  part  of  Othman  which 
contributed  to  establish  his  fame,  and  to  advance  his 
rising  fortunes.  Supported  by  the  favour  and  confi- 
dence of  the  Seljukians,  Othman  successfully  attacked 

*  Much  accurate  information  concerning  the  Ottoman  History 
has  heen  collected  from  Oriental  writers  by  M.  Joseph  Von  Ham- 
mer,  and  embodied  in  his  elaborate  GeicAicAle  det  Oimanitchen 
Keichet ;  a  Work  to  which  the  following  pages  are  considerably  in- 
debted. 

The  Byzantine  writers  whose  Histories  relate  to  this  period 
are  chiefly  Chalcondylas,  Ducas,  and  Cantacurene.  See  also  Can- 
temir,  Histoire  de  f  Empire  Ottoman,  and  Petit  de  la  Croix,  Hittoire 
de  f  Empire  Ottoman  ;  but  these  Histories  must  not  be  relied  on  for 
a  thorough  statement  of  facts, 

f  Born  A.  D.I  253. 
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several  fortresses  on  the  Greek  frontier,  which  he  added  Annals  of 
to  their  dominions.  Kara-jahissar,  a  town  which  he  tne  East, 
captured  shortly  before  the  death  of  his  father  Ortoo-rul, 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence;  where  he  was 
permitted,  if  not,  as  some  Historians  relate,  to  coin 
money  in  his  own  name,  to  be  mentioned  in  the  pub- 
lic prayers,  and  to  assume  the  title  of  Sultan,  yet  at 
least  to  possess  the  authority  of  an  independent  Prince. 
Here  he  continued  to  increase  in  consequence  and 
power,  until  the  dissolution  of  the  Seljukiau  Monarchy, 
(A.  n.  1299,)  when  he  had  no  longer  even  a  nominal 
Sovereign  ;  and  from  this  time  he  distinctly  appears  as 
the  founder  of  a  new  Empire  which  we  shall  see  rising 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  Seljukian  and  Byzantine  dynasties. 
Othman,  having  thus  become  independent  in  Sultan- 
oni,  fixed  his  own  residence  at  Jeni  Shehr,  and  appointed 
his  sons  and  chief  officers  Governors  over  the  several 
cities  of  his  narrow  territory.  The  commencement  of 
his  reign  was  stained  by  the  blood  of  an  aged  relative. 
In  a  Council  which  met  to  consider  the  propriety  of 
making  an  attack  upon  a  neighbouring  fortress  called 
Kopri-hissar,  Deiudar,  brother  of  Ortogrul  and  uncle 
of  Othman,  who  must  have  been  at  that  time  nearly 
ninety  years  of  age,  ventured  to  oppose  the  undertaking 
as  a  source  of  needless  difficulty  and  danger  ;  where- 
upon, as  we  are  told,  the  arrow  of  his  words  was  an- 
swered by  the  arrow  of  the  bow,  and  the  uncle  sank 
down  a  corpse  at  the  feet  of  the  nephew.  This  may  be 
regarded  as  an  early  introduction  to  the  subsequent  sys- 
tem of  fratricide  among  the  Ottoman  Princes  ;  and  it 
is  remarkable  that  the  Turkish  Historian,  Edris,  who 
professes  to  relate  nothing  which  can  reflect  disgrace 
upon  the  memory  of  Othman,  records  this  event  without 
any  extenuation  or  comment.  Kopri-hissar  and  various 
other  fortresses  were  speedily  captured,  and  repeated 
advantages  were  gained  over  the  Greeks.  Muzalon, 
the  Commander  of  the  Greek  body-guards,  was  defeated, 
and  the  victorious  Turks  ravaged  Bithynia  in  every  di- 
rection, advancing  to  the  very  walls  of  Nice  and  Prusa, 
and  even  as  far  as  Adramyttium,  where  the  Emperor 
was  staying.  About  the  same  time  the  Islands  of  the 
Mediterranean  became  the  scene  of  Turkish  depreda- 
tions ;  but  it  seems  probable  that  these  suffered  from 
the  followers  of  the  several  Seljukian  Chiefs  who  shared 
the  dismembered  Empire,  rather  than  from  the  arms  of 
Othman.  These  leaders,  though  at  variance  among 
themselves,  yet  united  in  a  series  of  successful  efforts 
against  the  common  enemy,  by  land  as  well  as  by  sea. 
Cenchrea  was  taken  and  burnt;  Tripolis  on  the  Mseander, 
Tyraea,  and  Ephesus  were  pillaged;  Lydia  was  laid 
waste,  and  Sardis  was  compelled,  for  a  time,  to  receive 
a  Turkish  garrison.  A  projected  alliance  of  the  Greek 
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Emperor  with  the  Khan  of  the  Tartars  did  not  avail  to 
check  the  ravages  of  the  Turks  ;  and  Othman,  not  at 
all  intimidated  by  this  formidable  threat,  pursued  his 
victorious  career  as  far  as  the  coast  of  the  Euxine. 
While  the  Ottoman  leader  was  thus  victorious  in  the 
North,  his  son  Orchan  obtained  his  first  success  in 
arms  by  opposing  a  band  of  Moguls  who  had  made 
an  irruption  into  the  Southern  part  of  his  territory. 
Pleased  at  the  success  of  the  youthful  warrior,  Othman 
assigned  to  him,  in  concert  with  some  of  his  more  expe- 
rienced Generals,  the  conquest  of  the  whole  tract  o 
country  between  the  Sangaris  (Aiala  or  Sakaria)  and 
the  Euxine,  now  called  Hodja-ili,  from  the  name  of  one 
of  the  Generals  who  assisted  in  the  successful  expedi- 
tion. Prusa,  the  ancient  Capital  of  Bithynia,  now  called 
Bursah  or  Boursa,  was  captured  by  the  combined  forces 
of  Othman  under  his  son,  after  a  long  and  obstinate 
siege ;  and  the  founder  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  died, 
with  the  prospect  of  finding  his  grave  in  a  newly  ac- 
quired Capital,  in  the  seventieth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
twenty-seventh  of  his  reign.  As  a  soldier  he  was 
valiant,  vigorous,  and  'resolute  :  he  possessed  sufficient 
policy  to  avail  himself  of  the  favourable  circumstances 
of  his  times  and  Country  ;  and  for  his  liberality  and 
bounty  he  was  beloved  by  his  followers  in  arms,  with 
whom  he  laid  the  foundation  of  a  military  and  despotic 
government.* 

At  the  period  of  Olhman's  death,  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pire had  sustained  considerable  losses  in  other  parts  of 
Asia  Minor  as  well  as  in  Bithynia  and  part  of  Paphla- 
gonia,  which  he  had  subdued.  Ephesus,  as  has  been 
said,  had  fallen  under  the  power  of  the  Turks ;  and  so 
also  had  Lydia,  as  far  as  Smyrna  ;  Magnesia,  as  far  as 
Pergamus;  and  Phrygia,  both  Greater  and  Lesser. 

Othman  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Orchan.  The  first 
remarkable  action  of  his  reign  was  the  appointment  of 
his  brother  Aladdin  to  share  with  himself  the  duties  and 
responsibilities  of  Government  under  the  title  of  Weziror 
Vizir  ;f  an  office  which  he  discharged  in  a  most  efficient 
manner,  assisting  the  growth  of  the  Empire  by  his  inter- 
nal regulations,  while  Orchan  was  adding  to  his  territories 
by  foreign  conquests.  Prusa  having  been  captured  at 
the  close  of  the  preceding  reign,  the  seat  of  Government 
was  transferred  to  that  city,  and  a  series  of  successes 
ensued.  Aidos  and  Semendia,  two  fortresses  on  the 
coast  of  the  Euxine,  were  taken  ;  and  Nicomedia  (Ismid) 
soon  afterwards  shared  the  same  fate.j  Aladdin,  after 
much  study  and  pains,  gave  a  body  of  laws  and  political 
regulations  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  in  the  third  year  of 
his  brother's  reign,  which  was  the  hundredth  from  the  first 
settlement  of  Ortogrul  in  Roum.  The  sources  of  Ot- 
toman jurisprudence  are  four  in  number  ;  viz.  the  Koran, 


*  Some  affirm,  on  the  testimony  of  Saad  Effendi  and  Cantemir, 
that  Othman  assumed  the  dignity  of  Sultan  ;  while  ethers  main- 
tain that  the  more  humble  title  of  Emir  was  retained  until  the 
reign  of  Bajazet  I.,  "  who  condescended,"  says  Gibbon,  ''  to  accept  a 
patent  of  Sultan  from  the  Caliphs  who  served  in  Egypt  under  the 
yoke  of  the  Mamalukes ;  a  last  and  frivolous  homage  that  was 
yielded  by  force  to  opinion,  by  the  Turkish  conqueror  to  the  House 
of  Abbas  and  the  successors  of  the  Arabian  Prophet."  This  writer 
refers  to  the  Arabian  History  of  Ben  Schounah,  a  contemporary 
Syrian.  (De  Guignes,  Hist,  des  Huns,  torn.  iv.  p.  336.) 
This  word  denotes  properly  the  carrier  of  a  burden. 

J  The  date  of  the  capture  of  this  city  is  differently  stated  by 
the  Turkish  and  the  Greek  Historians.  According  to  the  former, 
Nicomedia  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Turks  A.  D.  1326  ;  according  to 
the  latter,  not  until  133S.  Probably  it  was  recovered  after  the  first 
capture,  and  retaken  in  the  year  last-mentioned. 


A.  r>. 
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the  Sunna,  (or  the  Word  of  the  Prophet,)  the  Decision  Annalg  of 
of  the  Fathers  of  the  Moslem  Body,  (the  four  great  the  Ettst- 
Imams,)  and  the  Kanun,  or  collection  of  Supplementary  ^-"""v"™1"'/ 
Laws  and  Ordinances,  the  foundation  of  which  was  now 
laid  by  Aladdin.  The  design  of  this  latter  code  is  not 
to  supersede  or  interfere  with  the  three  former,  but  to 
supply  their  deficiencies,  and  to  adapt  them  to  the  exist- 
ing state  of  affairs.  Much,  of  course,  was  to  be  done  by 
a  legislator  who  had  to  establish,  in  the  infancy  of  an 
Empire,  such  laws  and  customs  as  should  accord  with 
its  genius  and  accelerate  its  growth.  But  Aladdin  per- 
formed his  task  in  a  manner  at  once  masterly  and  suc- 
cessful. Besides  this,  he  established  a  mint  and  coined 
money  in  the  name  of  Orchan  ;*  appointed  the  military 
head-dress  or  turban  ;  and  arranged  a  standing  army. 
Of  these  institutions  the  last  was  the  most  important, 
and  one  which  mainly  contributed  to  the  support  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire ;  and  it  took  place,  we.  may  remark, 
about  a  century  before  the  time  of  Charles  VII.  of 
France,  who  is  usually  regarded  by  Historians  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  the  inventor  of  this  policy.  The  Turkish 
horsemen  were  now  made  subject  to  greater  discipline 
than  formerly,  and  to  this  period  we  may  refer  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Sipahis  or  cavalry  ;  but  the  most  re- 
markable of  the  military  arrangements  now  made  was  the 
establishment  of  a  regular  body  of  infantry,  composed 
of  the  children  of  Christian  parents  who  were  forced  to 
embrace  Mohammedanism,  and  of  renegades  who  vo- 
luntarily embraced  the  Religion  of  the  Prophet,  and 
abandoned  at  once  their  Faith  and  their  Country. 

The  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  Andronicus  the 
Younger,  alarmed  at  the  progress  of  the  Ottoman  arms, 
passed  over  into  Asia  at  the  head  of  an  army,with  a  view 
to  make  some  effectual  opposition,  but  was  soon  obliged 
to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight.t  Discouraged  by 
this  defeat,  Nice,  the  remaining  bulwark  of  the  Empire  Capture  of 
in  Asia,  which  had  long  been  invested,  yielded  at  length 
to  the  overpowering  forces  of  Orchan.  This  celebrated 
Capital,  by  the  erection  of  Mosques,  Schools,  and  Hos- 
pitals, was  speedily  made  to  assume  the  appearance  of  a 
Mohammedan  city  ;  and  was  intrusted  to  the  govern- 
ment of  Solyman  Pasha.  The  Turkish  name  is  Iznik. 
The  capture  of  this  city  was  followed  by  a  new  line  of 
Ottoman  conquests.  Orchan,  in  imitation  of  his  pre- 
decessors, had  hitherto  directed  his  arms  against  none 
but  the  Greeks ;  he  now  commenced  an  attack  upon 
the  Emirs  or  Chiefs  who  shared  among  themselves  the 
remnant  of  the  Seljukian  dominions.  The  Emir  of 
Khorasi  (the  ancient  Mysia)  was  easily  compelled  to  sub- 
mit ;  his  Capital  Bergama  (the  ancient  Pergamos)  was 
taken,  and  the  whole  territory  was  reduced  to  the  form 
of  an  Ottoman  Province.  This  conquest  was  followed 
by  successes  in  the  Western  regions  of  Kararnania,  or 
the  ancient  Phrygia;  and  a  long  period  of  tranquillity 
which  followed  was  not  unprofitably  occupied  by  Orchan 
in  adjusting  the  internal  regulations  of  his  increasing 
dominions ;  while  he  cultivated  more  friendly  relations 
with  the  Court  of  Byzantium,  and  is  said  even  to  have 
received  the  hand  of  a  Greek  Princess  in  .marriage. 

*  There  is  great  reason  to  conclude  that  Othman  did  not  coin 
money  in  his  own  name,  and  that  Orchan  was  the  first  Ottoman 
Prince  who  exercised  this  right  of  sovereignty.  This  is  the  opinion 
of  Cantemir,  Hist,  de  ?Emp.  Ottom. 

f  This  expedition  and  its  failure  are  recorded  by  the  Byznnti 
Historians,  (Cantacuzene,  lib.  ii.  c.  8.    Nicephorus  Gregoras,  lib.  ix. 
c.  9.  and  Chalcondylas,  lib.  i.)  but  are  not  noticed  by  the  0 
writers. 
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Here  it  may  be  well  for  us  to  take  a  brief  survey  of 
the  general  course  of  Byzantine  affairs,  before  we  pro- 
ceed with  the  more  comprehensive  History,  which  will 
involve  the  recital  of  particular  events  connected  with  the 
falling:  fortunes  of  the  Empire.  At  the  commencement 
of  this  century,  Andronicus  the  Elder  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  throne.  The  Turks  having  begun  to  invade 
the  Asiatic  Provinces,  an  offer  of  the  services  of  a  Body  of 
Catalans  was  accepted,  of  whom  eight  thousand  came  to 
Constantinople  under  the  command  of  Roger  de  Flor, 
who,  having  been  created  Duke  of  Romania,  passed  into 
Asia,  and  defeated  the  Moslems  in  two  great  battles. 
But  these  new  allies  soon  threatened,  on  their  return, 
to  become  us  troublesome  as  the  Turkish  enemy.  Roger 
was  assassinated  at  Acirianople,  and  many  of  the  adven- 
turers sought  safety  in  flight ;  but  fifteen  hundred  of  the 
bravest,  occupying  the  strong  hold  of  Gallipoli,  and 
having  defeated  Michael,  the  son,  and  now  the  colleague 
of  Andronicus,  devastated  the  neighbouring  country, 
intercepted  the  trade  of  Constantinople  and  the  Black 
Sea,  and  rejected  frequent  overtures  by  the  Emperor  for 
Peace,  until  at  length  they  were  compelled,  by  the  dis- 
sensions of  their  own  leaders  and  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions, to  retire  from  the  post  which  they  had  seized, 
and  to  commence  their  return  Westward  through  Mace- 
donia and  Thessaly.  The  whole  transaction  was  a  dis- 
play of  the  weakness  of  the  Empire,  and  formed  one 
step  in  its  progress  of  decline.  Civil  discord  ensued. 
Michael,  who  had  been  associated  with  his  father  in  the 
throne,  gave,  no  trouble  to  the  State  by  any  schemes 
of  restless  and  untimely  ambition;  but,  after  his  death, 
which  occurred  before  that  of  his  father,  his  son  Andro- 
nicus, who  had  already  been  declared  lu-ir  of  the 
Empire,  began  to  display  a  different  temper.  The 
affections  of  the  old  Emperor  became  alienated  from  his 
once  favourite  grandson,  and  another  was  destined  as 
his  successor.  This  produced  an  open  revolt  on  the 
part  of  the  younger  Andronicus,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
great  domestic  John  Cantacuzene,  and  soon  gathered 
around  him  a  formidable  army  at  Adrianople.  The 
Civil  war,  thus  begun,  continued,  with  intermissions, 
during  seven  years,  and  ended  in  the  forced  abdication 
of  the  elder  Andronicus,  who  expired,  in  the  habit  of  a 
Monk,  four  years  afterwards,  in  the  seventy-fourth 
year  of  his  age.  The  reign  of  Andronicus  the  Younger 
was  short  and  inglorious.  l\\s  march  in  person  against 
the  Turks,  and  his  defeat,  have  already  been  related. 
During  his  reign,  "  the  abuses  of  the  Civil  Government," 
says  Gibbon,  "  attained  their  full  maturity  and  perfection  ; 
his  neglect  of  forms,  and  the  confusion  of  national  dresses, 
are  deplored  by  the  Greeks  as  the  fatal  symptoms  of 
the  decay  of  the  Empire."  John  Cantacuzene,  who  had 
assisted  the  early  enterprise  of  the  Emperor,  continued 
to  rule  his  councils,  and  rendered  some  important  ser- 
vices ;  and,  on  the  death  of  the  Emperor,  was  appointed 
Regent  of  the  Empire  as  guardian  of  John  Palaeologus, 
then  only  nine  years  old.  In  this  difficult  situation, 
his  authority  was  disputed  by  the  great  Duke  or  Admiral 
Apocaucus,  the  Empress  Mother,  and  the  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople;  and  he  was  driven,  according  to  his 
own  representation,  to  assume  the  Imperial  Purple  in 
self-defence.  "  Near  six  years  the  flame  of  discord 
burned  with  various  success  and  unabated  rage ;  the  cities 
were  distracted  by  the  factions  of  the  Nobles  and  the 
Plebeians,  the  Cantacuzeni,  and  the  Pala?ologi ;  and  the 
Bulgarians,  the  Servians,  and  the  Turks  were  invited 
on  both  sides,  as  the  instruments  of  private  ambition 


and  the  common  ruin."*  Aided  by  the  succour  of  the 
Turks  and  the  death  of  Apocaucus,  Cantacuzene  became 
superior  in  the  struggle  ;  amd  he  reigned  for  some  time 
as  joint  Emperor  with  John  Palseologus.  The  latter, 
however,  soon  began  to  desire  the  sole  government  of 
the  Empire,  and  eventually  endeavoured  to  secure  it  by 
force  of  arms  ;  but,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Turks,  the 
fortune  of  Cantacuzene  again  prevailed,  and  he  retained 
his  share  of  power,  until,  having  shown  his  intention  of 
making  the  Crown  hereditary  in  his  own  family,  the 
people  strongly  supported  the  claim  of  Palseologus,  and 
Cantacuzene  was  compelled  to  abdicate  the  throne,  and 
to  end  his  days  in  a  Monastery.  Palaeologus,  as  we  shall 
see,  left  the  throne  to  his  son  Manuel  II.,  during  whose 
reign  Constantinople  would  have  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  had  not  the  victorious  progress  of  Timour 
arrested  the  Ottoman  conquests.  John  Palaeologus  II., 
son  of  the  late  Emperor,was  the  next  in  succession.  Manuel 
had  implored  in  vain  the  assistance  of  the  Latin  Princes 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  and  his  son, 
in  like  manner,  failed  in  obtaining  their  succour.  During 
a  visit  to  the  West,  he  ratified  at  Florence,  in  perfect 
submission  to  the  Pope,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches  which  had  been  proposed  at  the  Council 
of  Basle;  but  the  measure  was  unpopular  at  Constanti- 
nople, and  the  Emperor,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  King  of  Poland  and  of  John  Hunniades,  was  forced 
to  subscribe  to  the  terms  of  Amurath.  He  was  per- 
mitted to  reign  upon  payment  of  an  annual  tribute  to 
the  Sultan,  until  he  died,  in  the  twenty-fourth  year  of 
his  reign,  leaving  the  remnant  of  the  Empire  to  his 
brother  Constantine,  who  perished  on  the  walls  of  the 
Imperial  city,  unable  any  longer  to  protect  it  from  the 
ruin  with  which  it  had  so  long  been  threatened. 

Before  we  resume  the  line  of  Ottoman  History,  it 
may  be  useful  to  state  the  principal  occasions  on  which 
the  Turks  came  into  collision  with  the  Greeks  in  Europe, 
during  the  early  period  of  the  rising  Empire.  In  the 
year  1263,  a  colony  of  Turks,  in  number  from  ten 
to  twenty  thousand,  settled  on  the  Western  coast  of  the 
Black  Sea;  and,  not  long  after,  we  find  the  Tartars, 
who  espoused  the  quarrel  of  a  Seljukian  Prince,  advan- 
cing to  the  very  walls  of  Constantinople.  In  1307,  a 
band  of  four  hundred  Turks  (from  Aidin,  i.  e.  the 
ancient  Ionia)  assisted  the  Catalans  in  their  hostilities 
against  the  Emperor;  these,  after  having  ravaged  the 
Chersonesus,  and  having  rendered  themselves  more  or 
less  formidable  during  seven  years,  were  at  length 
either  destroyed  or  compelled  to  return  to  Asia.  The 
first  passage  of  the  Ottoman  Turks  into  Europe  was 
in  1321,  when  they  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Macedo- 
nia and  Thrace,  and  exhausted  the  Imperial  treasury. 
la  1327,  Andronicus  the  Elder  called  in  some  Ottoman 
troops  to  his  assistance  against  his  grandson  Andronicus 
theYounger,  by  whom  they  were  defeated,  and  afterwards 
permitted  to  return  to  Asia.  In  1331,  some  Turks  from 
Khorasi,  who  landed  in  the  Hellespont  and  committed 
depredations,  were  driven  back  by  the  Emperor,  and  a 
similar  incursion  in  the  following  year  terminated  in  like 
manner.  The  first  Treaty  of  Peace  between  the  Otto- 
mans and  Greeks  was  concluded  between  the  Emperor 
Andronicus  the  Younger  and  Orchan,  in  the  year  1333. 
Some  predatory  expeditions  of  different  Bodies  of  Turks 
are  mentioned  in  the  two  following  years ;  but  in  1336 
the  Emperor  made  a  League  with  the  Emir  of  Sarukhan 

•  Gibbon,  ch.  Ixiii. 
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(the  ancient  Lydia)  and  Aidin,  by  which  he  engaged 
'  their  assistance"  in  the  siege  of  Mitylene  and  of  Pho- 
caea,  against  the  Genoese.  Orchan,  during  his  Peace 
with  the  Emperor,  suddenly  passed  over  to  Constanti- 
nople in  1337,  with  thirty- six  ships,  with  a  view  to 
effect  a  permanent  conquest.  A  vigorous  resistance 
was  made  by  the  Emperor  and  the  great  domestic  John 
Cantacuzene,  and  the  invader  was  repulsed  with  the 
loss  of  nearly  all  his  armament.  In  1340,  a  Body  of 
eight  thousand  Ottomans  crossed  the  Hellespont,  ravaged 
Thrace  and  Mysia,  and  returned  laden  with  booty. 
Peace  was  again  concluded  with  Orchan,  and  a  fleet, 
despatched  by  the  Emir  of  Sarukhan,  was  repulsed  from 
the  Chersonesus  by  Cantacuzene  in  1341.  Cantacuzene, 
now  joint  Emperor  with  John  Palaeologus,  was  laying 
the  foundation  of  absolute  sovereignty  and  undivided 
power  in  the  internal  dissensions  of  the  Empire,  and  the 
assistance  of  the  Barbarians  from  without.  Umerbeg, 
Emir  of  Aidin,  was  one  of  these  foreign  allies;  he  passed 
over  into  Europe  in  the  year  1342 — 43,  but  was 
bought  off  by  Byzantine  gold.  He  returned,  however, 
to  the  assistance  of  his  ally  in  1345.  The  marriage  of 
Cantacuzene's  daughter  with  Orchan,  in  1346,  was  the 
bond  of  a  still  more  important  alliance ;  which,  how- 
ever, did  not  prevent  him  from  sending  succours  to  the 
Genoese,  'against  the  Venetians,  who  were  the  friends 
and  allies  of  the  Emperor.  This  was  the  commence- 
ment of  an  open  rupture;  and  Orchan  now  sided  with 
John  Palaeologus  against  Cantacuzene.  It  was  at  this 
juncture  that  the  Turks  gained  the  first  permanent 
footing  in  Europe,  on  occasion  of  the  capture  of  a 
fortress  on  the  coast  of  Thrace,  by  Solyman,  son  of 
Orchan ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the  record  of  this 
event  is  the  first  mention  which  the  Ottoman  Historians 
make  of  the  passage  of  the  Turks  into  Europe,  disdain- 
ing, perhaps,  to  notice  those  earlier  expeditions  which 
left  no  permanent  trace  of  victory  behind  them.  After- 
wards, at  the  entreaty  of  Cantacuzene,  Orchan  sent  a 
Body  of  forces,  under  Solyman,  to  assist  him  against 
PalaBologus,  whose  troops  were  defeated,  and  the 
Emperor's  Turkish  auxiliaries  returned  to  Asia  laden 
•with  booty.  At  length,  in  1357,  Gallipoli,  the  key  of 
the  Hellespont,  and  the  great  emporium  of  the  trade  of 
the  East,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ottomans;  a  con- 
quest facilitated  by  a  violent  earthquake,  which  had  shat- 
tered the  walls  of  this  city,  as  well  as  of  others  on  the 
coast,  and  left  them  exposed  to  the  attack  of  the  invader, 
from  whom  they  were  compelled  to  receive  a  large  colony 
of  Turks  and  Arabians. 

The  foundation  of  the  Ottoman  Empire  in  Europe 
was  in  this  manner  permanently  laid ;  and  from  this 
time  the  Turks  made  annual  inroads  into  the  Greek  ter- 
ritories, until  they  had  extended  their  dominions  from 
the  shores  of  the  Propontis  to  the  banks  of  the  Danube. 
Solyman  Pasha,*  son  and  Vizir  of  Orchan,  fixed  his 
residence  at  Gallipoli ;  but  death,  by  accident,  about  two 
years  after  the  capture  of  the  city,  put  an  end  to  his 
conquests.  Orchan  survived  his  son  scarcely  a  year ; 
he  died  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age  and  the 
thirty-fifth  of  his  reign.  The  annals  of  this  Prince 
are  not  stained  with  an  account  of  the  murder  of  his 
kinsmen,  or  of  other  sanguinary  transactions  ;  mean- 
while the  discipline  and  tactics  of  the  army  were  mate- 

*  Pasha,  i.  e.  Pai  Shah,  the  foot  of  the  Shah,  a  remnant  of  the 
old  institution  of  Cyrus,  who  denominated  his  officers  of  State  the 
feet,  hands,  eyes,  and  ears  of  the  Prince.  (Cyrop.  8.  2.)  Thus 
the  leaders  of  the  army  are  called  the  feet  of  the  Sultan. 


rially  imp  roved,  Learning  was  encouraged,  and  as  a  law-  Annals  of 
giver  and  author  of  the  Constitution,  Orchan  is  usually    the  Kast. 
regarded   as  the  Numa  of  the  Ottomans.     Hereditary  ^— v—-' 
claim   to  the  throne  was  now  firmly  established  ;  and, 
by  the  policy  of  Orchan,  who  had  founded  a  great  num- 
ber of  Mosques,  Colleges,  and  Hospitals,  the  Ottoman 
Prince    was  universally   respected  as  the  head  of  the 
Moslem  Faith. 

Amurath,*  the  younger  son  of  Orchan,  who  succeeded  AMURATHL 
his   father  on  the  throne,  laid  the  plan  of  still  more  ex- 
tensive conquests  in  Europe.     The  series  of  successful 
expeditions  by  which  his  reign  was  distinguished  began 
with  the  capture  of  various  fortresses  on  the  Hellespont.  Capture  of 
Adrianople,  the  great  bulwark  of  the  Byzantine  dominions  Adrianople 
in  Europe,  and  destined  to  become  the  second  Capital      A-  D* 
of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  soon  fell  into  his  hands,  through      1361. 
either  the  cowardice  or  the  treachery  of  the  Governor  ; 
and  while  Amurath  was  thus  victorious  in  the   neigh- 
bourhood of  the  Hellespont,  his  Generals  were  enlarging 
the  boundaries  of  his  dominions  in  various  parts  of  Asia 
Minor  and  Thrace. 

This  early  part  of  the  reign  of  Amurath  is  rendered  Institution 
remarkable  by  the  institution  of  the  celebrated  Body  of of  the 
infantry  called  Janizaries.  A  great  number  of  Christian  Janizaries- 
captives  having  been  taken  by  the  Turks,  Kara  Halil 
Pasha,  the  Prime  Vizir,  recommended  the  Sultan  to 
appropriate  a  portion  of  them  to  the  service  of  the  Court 
and  the  army.  An  edict  was  accordingly  issued  by 
which  every  fifth  captive  was  claimed  for  this  purpose  ; 
officers  were  stationed  at  Gallipoli  to  select  and  seize  the 
most  robust  and  handsome  of  the  Christian  youth  ;  and 
great  numbers  of  these  were  secured,  who  were  to  be 
educated  in  the  Moslem  Faith,  and  trained  as  a  regular 
militia  to  form  the  strength  of  the  Ottoman  army.  The 
corps  thus  raised  was  in  the  next  place  to  be  named  and 
consecrated  ;  and  for  this  purpose  it  was  sent  to  Haji 
Bektash,  a  celebrated  Dervise,  who,  standing  in  front  of 
the  prostrate  ranks,  and  stretching  his  sleeve  over  the 
head  of  the  foremost  soldier,  pronounced  his  benediction 
in  the  following  manner:  "Let  them  be  called  Yengi 
cheri  ;f  may  their  countenance  ever  be  bright,  their 
hand  victorious,  and  their  sword  keen  !  may  their  spear 
always  hang  over  the  heads  of  the  enemy  !  and  whither- 
soever they  go,  may  they  always  return  with  a  white 
ace  !"  J  Such  was  the  original  formation  of  a  Body  of 
men  of  desperate  character,  strangers,  at  first,  to  every  tie 
except  that  of  obedience  to  the  Ottoman  Prince,  and 
contributing,  by  the  introduction  of  military  subordina- 
tion and  veteran  experience,  to  the  constitution  of  a 
vigorous  and  irresistible  army.  Ths  sleeve  of  the  Der- 
vise was  represented  by  a  tassel  hanging  down  from  the 
back  of  the  cap,  in  which  respect  only  the  dress  of  the 
new  recruits  differed  from  that  of  the  other  infantry ; 
and  the  name  which  they  had  received  was  speedily  con- 
veyed on  the  wings  of  victory  throughout  the  wide  regions 
of  Asia  and  Europe.  The  original  number  of  the  corps 
appears  to  have  been  one  thousand,  which  was  augmented 
yearly,  and  subsequently  fixed  by  Amurath  at  ten  thou- 
sand ;  it  afterwards  rose  under  Mohammed  II.  to  twelve 
thousand ;  under  Solyman  to  twenty  thousand  ;  and 
under  Mohammed  IV.  to  forty  thousand.  When  the 
extension  of  dominion  had  put  an  end  to  personal  cap- 

*  The  more  correct  form  of  "his  name  is  Murad  ;  Amurath,  as  it 

is  usually  written,  being  a  corruption  of  Al  Murad. 

f  ,'.  e.  new  soldiers  or  recruits  :  hence,  by  corrupt.on,  Ja 

I  ,'.  e.  with  praise  or  honour ;  as  a  black  face  is  a  term  of  d 

grace. 
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History,  tivity,  this  Body  was  supplied  by  a  tax  on  every  fifth 
— ^^-^  rnale  child  levied  on  the  Christian  population  of  the 
Empire  ;  and  at  last  the  children  of  the  Janizaries  them- 
selves were  enlisted  into  the  service,  a  regulation  which 
materially  contributed  to  the  relaxation  of  their  discipline 
and  their  tumultuary  spirit  in  later  times. 

After  the  capture  of  Philippopolis,  (Filibi,)  Amurath 
made  Peace  with  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople.  He 
then  retired  to  his  residence  at  Prusa ;  but  he  had 
scarcely  begun  to  enjoy  this  period  of  tranquillity  when 
another  European  enemy  called  him  into  the  field.  The 
Greek  Governor  of  Philippopolis  had  fled  for  refuge  to 
the  Krai  of  Servia,  who,  when  the  Second  Crusade  was 
proclaimed  by  Urban  V.,  united  with  the  Kings  of  Hun- 
gary and  Bosnia  and  the  Prince  of  Wallachia  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Turks.  Amurath  prepared  to  march 
in  person  against  this  formidable  enemy,  but  having 
stopped  on  his  way  to  recover  Bigha,  (the  ancient  Pigha,) 
in  order  to  secure  a  route  for  his  return  to  Asia,  a  signal 
defeat  was  given  to  the  combined  forces  by  one  of  his 
Generals  before  he  appeared  against  them.  He  then 
pursued  a  course  of  victories,  during  five  years,  in  Thrace, 
and  added  various  towns  and  strongholds  to  his  already 
extensive  dominions.  These  conquests  were  speedily 
followed  by  the  capture  of  several  towns  on  the  coast  of 
the  ancient  Thessaly,  and  the  subjugation  of  Servia  and 
Bulgaria.  Peace  having  succeeded  his  European  vic- 
tories, Amurath  passed  the  Winter  of  this  year  at  his 
Capital  Adrianople,  where  he  enjoyed  an  interval  of  six 
years'  uninterrupted  tranquillity.  He  employed  the 
leisure  of  Peace,  as  well  as  the  operations  of  War,  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  Empire,  which  at  this  time  he 
promoted  by  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  son  Bajazet  to 
the  daughter  of  the  Emir  of  Kermian.  About  the  same 
time  he  compelled  the  Emir  of  Hamid  to  part  with  his 
territories  by  way  of  sale.  And  thus  often  portions  into 
which  the  Seljukian  Empire  had  been  divided,  three, 
besides  that  originally  assigned  to  Othman,  were  now 
subject  to  the  Ottoman  power;  viz.  Khorasi,  obtained 
by  conquest  under  Orchan  ;  Kermian,  by  marriage  ;  and 
Hamid,  by  purchase.  Sophia,  an  important  city  near 
the  juncture  of  Mounts  Rhodope  and  Hsemus,  was  cap- 
tured in  1382. 

Submission  Since  the  capture  of  Adrianople,  Peace  had  subsisted 
of  John  between  Amurath  and  John  Palseologus  I.  the  Greek 
Palaeologus  Emperor ;  the  cities  which  had  been  subsequently  cap- 
v-eakness  turec*  not  l)ein-?  at  tnat  tune  in  immediate  dependence 
ofThe  By-  on  the  Byzantine  Empire.  The  Emperor,  by  his  sub- 
mission and  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Rome,  had  obtained 
some  promise  of  assistance  against  his  Mohammedan 
neighbours ;  but  he  found  that  promises  were  all  that 
he  could  obtain,  and,  after  his  return  from  a  disgraceful 
visit  to  the  West,  in  the  course  of  which  he  had  even 
been  arrested  for  debt,  he  sent  Theodore,  his  third  son, 
to  serve  in  the  Ottoman  camp,  as  a  proof  of  his  submis- 
sion, and  to  conciliate  the  favour  of  a  Power  which  he 
found  himself  unable  to  resist.  About  this  time,  a  con- 
spiracy was  formed  between  Andronicus,  the  eldest  son 
of  Palseologus,  and  Saudshi,  a  son  of  Amurath,  each 
seeking  to  wrest  the  supreme  power  from  the  hands  of 
his  father.  This  led  to  an  open  rebellion,  which,  how- 
ever, was  quickly  suppressed  by  the  exertions  of  Amurath. 
The  two  conspirators  were  punished,  Saudshi  with 
death,  and  Andronicus  with  blindness ;  but  the  latter 
recovered  the  use  of  one  eye  after  the  infliction  of  the 
punishment.  Manuel,  the  second  son  of  Palseologus, 
having  delivered  up  Thessalonica  to  the  Ottoman  arms, 


zantine 
Empire. 


which  he  had  brought  against  himself  by  a  treacherous 
attempt  to  gain  possession  of  Pherai,  (Seres,)  failing  to 
meet  with  a  reception  at  Constantinople,  where  his 
father  was  afraid  to  entertain  him,  lest  he  should  thereby 
incur  the  displeasure  of  Amurath,  threw  himself  upon 
the  mercy  of  the  conqueror,  by  whom  he  was  pardoned, 
andsentto  Constantinople  with  instructionsto  Pala?ologns 
to  receive  him.  This  transaction  contains  unother  strong 
indication  of  the  state  of  dependence  and  fear  to  which 
the  Byzantine  Empire  had  by  this  time  been  reduced. 

Encouraged  by  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Vizir 
Chaireddin  Pasha,  whose  wisdom  and  valour  had  ma- 
terially contributed  to  the  success  of  the  Ottoman  arms, 
Aladdin,  the  En>ir  of  Karamania,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  the  conquests  of  Amurath,  commenced  open 
hostilities.  This  Prince  was  at  the  head  of  a  section  of 
the  ancient  Seljukian  Empire,  inferior  in  importance 
only  to  the  Ottoman  itself;  and  he  was  aided  in  his 
enterprise  by  several  other  Moslem  Chiefs,  who,  like 
himself,  were  impatient  of  the  advancing  and  encroach- 
ing power  of  their  neighbour.  Amurath  marched  in 
person  against  the  enemy,  and  after  a  decisive  victory  on 
the  plains  of  Iconium,  granted  Peace  to  Aladdin,  who 
employed  for  this  purpose  the  intercession  of  his  wife, 
the  daughter  of  the  conqueror.  By  this  signal  success 
the  Ottoman  power  was  established  in  Asia  on  a  firmer 
footing  than  ever.  The  revolt  of  Servia,  which  had 
lately  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  Amurath,  and 
had  given  effectual  assistance  to  him  in  his  wars  in 
Asia,  in  conjunction  with  Hungary,  Wallachia,  Dalma- 
tia,  Croatia,  and  Albania,  recalled  Amurath  into  Europe. 
The  Ottoman  arms  were  victorious  on  the  plain  of  Cos- 
sova,  but  Amurath  was  mortally  wounded  towards  the 
close  of  the  engagement*  by  a  Servian  or  Albanian  sol- 
dier, who  gained  access  to  his  person  under  a  false 
pretence,  and,  having  accomplished  his  purpose,  fell 
covered  with  wounds  in  the  midst  of  the  body-guards. 
Amurath  died  in  the  sixty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  thirty-first  year  of  his  reign  :  he  is  celebrated  in  His- 
tory as  at  once  politic  and  warlike,  a  lover  of  justice,  and 
an  encourager  of  Learning. 

Bajazet,  surnamed  Ilderim,  (the  Lightning,)  ascended 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father.  His  first  act  was 
to  cause  his  only  surviving  brother,  Yakub  Chelibi.f  to 
be  removed  by  strangling.  This  was  done,  say  the 
Turkish  annals,  in  remembrance  of  the  decision  of  the 
Koran  that  commotion  is  worse  than  strangling;  in  re- 
membrance, too,  of  the  evil  example  that  had  been  set 
by  Saudshi,  a  recurrence  of  whose  crime  it  was  desirable  to 
prevent;  and  in  imitation  of  the  example  of  God,  who 
reigns  over  all  things  without  a  partner  or  a  rival.  These 
reasons  were  so  highly  appreciated  by  succeeding  Sul- 
tans, that  the  imitation  of  the  example  of  Bajazet  became 
a  standing  law  of  the  Empire,  whose  Chiefs  thencefor- 
ward refused  to  bear  a  brother  near  the  throne.  The 
first  warlike  effort  of  Bajazet  was  directed  to  the  re- 
duction of  Servia,  and  Peace  was  soon  concluded  with 
that  Kingdom,  involving  on  its  part  the  promise  of 

*  Ducas  relates  this  event  as  having  occurred  before  the  en- 
gagement. The  name  of  the  soldier  was  Milos  Cobelitz  or  Kobe- 
lovitch.  From  this  transaction  is  dated  thg  custom  of  holding 
down  the  arms  of  Ambassadors  when  introduced  to  an  audience 
with  the  Ottoman  Sultan. 

4  Chelibi,  i.  e.  Nobleman,  was  anciently  the  title  of  the  young 
Ottoman  Princes  before  they  came  to  the  Empire.  This  was  after- 
wards exchanged  for  the  more  sublime  style  of  Effendi,  from  the 
Greek  A 
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History,  service,  and  the  payment  of  tribute.  Fresh  progress 
also  was  made  in  the  reduction  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
pjrC)  Qn  occasjon  Of  the  appeals  made  by  its  own  Princes 
to  the  Ottoman  power  for  succour  or  for  refuge.  An- 
of  the  Greek  dronicus,  the  son  of  Palaeologus,  who  had  been  punished 
Empire.  with  blindness  and  kept  in  confinement  on  account  of 
his  former  attempt  against  the  authority  of  his  father, 
made  his  escape  to  Bajazet,  who  assisted  him  to  dethrone 
the  old  Emperor  and  his  son  Manuel,  and  received  the 
promise  of  a  heavy  tribute  in  return  for  this  service.  Not 
long  afterwards,  Palaeologus  and  Manuel,  having  in  their 
turn  suffered  imprisonment  and  effected  an  escape, 
sought  the  same  means  of  recovering  the  throne  which 
had  been  so  successfully  employed  against  themselves  ; 
and  Bajazet,  having  received  from  them  a  promise  to 
continue  the  tribute,  and  to  be  the  faithful  allies,  or  rather 
the  obedient  servants,  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  restored 
them  on  these  conditions  to  the  throne  of  Constantino- 
ple, while  Andronicus  received  as  his  portion  the  few 
other  cities  which  remained  of  the  Byzantine  dominions. 
The  Servian  and  Byzantine  auxiliaries  were  employed 
Successesin  without  delay  in  an  expedition  against  Philadelphia,  the 
AsiaMinor.  last  remnant  of  the  Greek  Empire  in  Asia,  which  had 
hitherto  subsisted  under  the  protection  of  the  Emir  of 
Aidin,  who  now  came  and  did  homage  to  the  victorious 
Ottoman.  The  districts  of  Sarukhan  and  Muntesha 
likewise  fell  under  the  Ottoman  sway,  and  thus  of  the 
ten  divisions  of  the  Old  Seljukian  Empire,  seven*  had 
now  been  absorbed  in  its  growing  power.  Only  two 
retained  their  independence  ;  namely,  Kastemuni  in  the 
North,  and  Karamania  in  the  South  ;  on  the  latter 
of  which,  however,  a  considerable  inroad  had  been  made 
by  the  victorious  arms  of  Bajazet.  Having  effected  these 
important  conquests  in  Asia,  Bajazet  returned  to  Europe. 
Palffiologus,  having  formed  a  plan  of  fortifying  Constan- 
tinople, received  from  Bajazet  a  haughty  message,  re- 
quiring him  to  abandon  the  project.  This  was  the  last 
indignity  which  the  aged  Emperor  lived  to  endure  :  he 
died  shortly  after,  and  left  his  son  Manuel  in  possession 
A.  D.  of  the  throne.  A  Turkish  Cadi  was  now  established  in 
1391.  the  Imperial  city  ;  a  Yami  or  large  Mosque  was  erected  ; 
and  symptoms  of  its  approaching  subjection  to  Moham- 
medan sway  were  evident.  The  conquests  of  Bajazet 
Further  in  Europe  were  rapid  and  extensive  :  Bulgaria  and 
conquests  in  Wallachia  submitted  to  his  authority;  and  an  inroad 
Europe  and  was  ;nade  upon  the  KjngaOm  of  Hungary.  About  this 
period,  also,  we  hear  of  the  first  equipment  of  a  Turkish 
fleet  ;  and  galleys  were  stationed  at  Gallipoli  to  com- 
mand the  Hellespont  and  intercept  the  succours  of  Con- 
stantinople. In  the  mean  time,  Aladdin,  the  Emir  of 
Karamania,  having  taken  advantage  of  the  absence  of 
Bajazet,  made  an  irruption  into  his  Asiatic  dominions. 
The  Sultan  marched  in  person  against  him,  and  having 
defeated  him  in  a  decisive  battle  and  made  him  prisoner, 
added  the  whole  of  his  territory  to  the  Ottoman  domi- 
nions. The  reduction  of  this  Province  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed-by  that  of  Kastemuni,  and  thus  the  whole  of  the 
ancient  Seljukian  Empire  was  now  merged  in  the  Ottoman. 
After  this  conquest,  Bajazet  repassed  the  straits,  and 
invested  Constantinople  by  sea  and  land  ;  but  the  fall 
of  the  city  was  delayed  for  the  present  by  the  approach 
War  with  °^  an  enemy  who  diverted  the  attention  of  the  Sultan. 
Hungary,  Sigismund,  King  of  Hungary,  aided  by  French  and 
&c.  German  allies,  marched  towards  the  Ottoman  dominions 

*  Viz.  Khorasi,  Kermian,  Hamid,  Muntesha,  Teka,  Aidin,  and 
Sarukhan. 
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with  the  design  of  striking  a  fatal  blow  at  the  power  of  Annals  of 
the  rising  Empire,  and  laid  siege  to  Nicopolis.     Here    the  Ka 
a  great  battle  was  fought  between  the  allied  armies  and 
Bajazet,     September   28,   1396,  which    terminated    in 
favour  of  the  latter,  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  indis- 
creet    impetuosity   of  the   French.      After  this   signal 
defeat,  Sigismund  found  protection  in  the  united  fleet 
of  Venetian    and   Rhodian    crusaders,   and   was   con- 
veyed safely   to   Dalmatia.     Sixty   thousand   Moslems 
are  said   to  have  fallen   in  this  action,  in  revenge  for 
whose  death  Bajazet  murdered  his  Christian  prisoners. 
The  victory  of  Nicopolis  was  soon  followed  by  an  in- 
road of  the  Ottoman   forces  into   Hungary,    Bosnia, 
and   Wallachia.       Constantinople   had    now  been    in-  Siege  of 
vested  during  five  years  and  a  half  by  the  forces  of  the  Conhta"*i- 
Sultan,   and  the  inhabitants,  weary  of  constant  alarm,  nople° 
and  apprehensive  of  approaching  famine,  were  be<nn- 
ning  to  desire  a  surrender.     This  was,  however,  for  the 
present,  avoided.  Manuel  agreed  to  abdicate  the  throne 
in  favour  of  John,  the  son  of  Andronicus,  and  to  content 
himself  with  the  Morea;  and  no  sooner  had  the  new 
Emperor  attained  his  dignity  than  he  procured  the  re- 
moval of  the  Turkish  army  by  promise  of  an  augmented 
tribute,    with  permission    for    the  erection    of  another 
Mosque  in    the   Imperial  city,  and   the  admission  of  a 
Turkish  colony  into  a  part  of  the  suburbs.     After  this 
further  humiliation  of  the  Byzantine  Empire,  the  domi- 
nions of  Bajazet  received  new  accessions  by  extensive 
conquests.     In  Asia,  his  Generals  pursued  a  course  of 
victories  as  far  as  the  Euphrates ;  while,  in  Europe,  the  Reduction 
Sultan  pushed  his  successes  in  person,  and  overran  the  °^  Greece, 
whole  of  Greece,  to   which  Country,  after  the  ancient       A>  D* 
manner  of  Eastern  conquerors,  he  transplanted  a  large      1397. 
colony  of  his  Asiatic  subjects.     After  the  reduction  of 
Greece,  Bajazet  sent  a  haughty  message  to  the  Emperor 
of  Constantinople,  and  threatened  the  city  with  a  second 
siege  ;  butTimour,  at  the  head  of  his  victorious  Tartars,  Approach  of 
had  now  become  formidable   in  Asia,  and  Bajazet  left  Timour. 
his    threats  against   the    Imperial  city   unfulfilled,   in 
order  to  march  against  his  new  enemy,  and  conqueror. 

Timour*  was  the  son  of  Taragai,  whose  fourth  ances-  History  of 
tor,  Karashar  Nevian,  of  the  noble  Tribe  of  Berlass,  had  TIMOUR. 
been  the  Vi/.ir  of  Zagatai,  the  son  of  Zingis  Khan.f 
He  was  born  A.  D.  1335 ;  A.  H.  736.  It  was  his  early 
ambition  to  become  the  conqueror  and  ruler  of  the 
World,  and  his  talents  were  in  no  slight  degree  adapted 
to  advance  him  to  this  mischievous  distinction.  At  the 
age  of  twenty-seven  he  rendered  effectual  assistance  to 
the  Emir  of  Khorasan  and  Transoxana  against  the  Getes 
who  were  laying  waste  his  territories.  As  a  reward  for 
this  service  he  received  the  sister  of  the  Emir  in  marriage; 
but  after  her  death  he  commenced  hostilities  against  his 

*  Tamerlane,  which  is  the  name  usually  given  in  Europe  to  this 
conqueror,  is  a  corruption  of  Timourlenk,  «'.  e.  the  lame  Timour. 
His  lameness  was  occasioned  by  a  wound  received  at  a  siege  in  the 
early  part  of  his  military  career,  according  to  Sherefeddin. 

The  particulars  of  Timour's  life  are  to  be  gathered  chiefly  from 
his  own  Institute*  and  the  Histories  of  the  Orientafwriters,  Arab- 
shah  and  Sherefeddin.  Arabshah  was  a  native  of  Damascus,  and 
a  celebrated  Doctor  of  the  Mohammedan  Law,  who  died  A.  D.  1450. 
He  wrote  his  History  in  Arabic,  which  has  been  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Vatier.  Mulla  Sherefeddin  Ali  was  a  native  of 
Yezd,  in  Proper  Persia.  He  wrote  in  Persian,  and  published  his 
Work  at  Shiraz,  by  order  of  Ibraham  Sultan,  grandson  of  Timour, 
A.  D.  1424.  This  was  translated  into  French  by  M.  Petit  de  la  Crout, 
(Paris,  1722,)  and  from  that  version  into  English,  (London,  1723.J 

f  This  is  the  account  given  by  Sherefeddin.   The  genealogies  ( 
Timour  differ;  but  all  agree  in  making  it  appear  that  he  was « 
to  the  Royal  line. 
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father-in-law,  captured  his  chief  city  Balch,  and  ascended 
his  throne.  Timour  chose  Samarcand  for  his  new 
residence,  which  he  fortified  with  walls,  adorned  with 
buildings  and  gardens,  and  erected  into  the  Capital  of 
his  dominions.  After  various  successful  expeditions 
against  the  Getes,  and  the  overthrow  of  the  Shah  of  Ko- 
haresm,  Timour's  love  of  conquest  and  desire  of  univer- 
sal dominion  could  no  longer  be  either  repressed  or 
concealed.  He  declared  that  as  there  is  but  one  God  in 
Heaven,  so  there  ought  to  be  but  one  Lord  on  Earth. 
Being  now  master  of  Turan,  that  is,  the  Country  beyond 
the  Oxus,  he  next  aspired  to  the  sovereignty  of  Iran, 
on  this  side  of  that  river,  where  a  variety  of  dynasties 
had  been  founded  on  the  ruins  of  the  Empire  of  Zingis 
Khan.  Having  subdued  the  Provinces  of  Khorassan, 
Sistan,  and  Sabulistan,  he  commenced  his  first  war 
against  Proper  Persia,  which  lasted  three  years.  Two 
dynasties  at  that  time  ruled  in  Persia ;  that  of  Mosasser, 
in  Persian  Irak,  and  the  Province  Fars,(z.  e.  Persis,)  and 
that  of  Ilchane,  in  Arabian  Irak  and  Azerbijan  or  Atro- 
patene.  Shah  Shedshaa,  the  reigning  Prince  of  the 
former  of  these  dynasties,  submitted  without  opposition, 
and  gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  the  grandson  of 
Timour;  while  Sultan  Ahmed,  the  representative  of  the 
latter,  was  forced  to  yield  to  the  superior  power  of  the 
invader.  Georgia  and  Shirwan,  Gilan,  Armenia,  and 
Mesopotamia,  as  well  as  Persia,  acknowledged  the  so- 
vereignty of  the  conqueror.  During  the  campaign  of 
Timour  in  Persia,  Tokatmish,  Chan  of  Western  or  Great 
Tartary,  who  had  been  placed  on  his  throne  twelve 
years  before  by  Timour's  assistance,  raised  the  standard 
of  rebellion.  Hereupon  Timour  marched  into  Tartary 
at  the  head  of  an  immense  force,  when  he  gained  a  de- 
cisive victory  in  a  great  battle,  July  5,  1390,  and  Tokat- 
mish sought  refuge  in  flight.  The  following  Winter 
•was  passed  by  Timour  in  the  midst  of  festivities  at 
Samarcand.  He  then  entered  on  an  expedition,  in 
which,  during  the  course  of  five  years,  he  completed  the 
subjugation  of  Persia,  captured  Bagdad  and  the  fortresses 
of  Mesopotamia,  and  pursued  his  successes  in  Armenia 
and  Georgia,  defeated  Tokatmish  a  second  time,  and 
having  crossed  the  Danube,  the  Dnieper,  and  the  Don, 
penetrated  into  Russia  and  plundered  Moscow.  His 
next  campaign  was  into  India.  He  crossed  the  Indus, 
September  19,  1398,  penetrated  to  Delhi,  the  resi- 
dence of  Sultan  Mahmoud,  which  place  he  captured  and 
burned,  and,  having  pursued  the  retreating  natives  as 
far  as  the  Ganges,  proceeded  on  his  return  to  Samar- 
cand. All  this  was  accomplished  in  the  space  of  a  year. 
The  presence  of  Timour  was  now  wanted  in  his  Western 
dominions,  where  he  was  employed  in  quelling  an  insur- 
rection of  the  Georgians.  The  Princes  of  Bagdad  and 
Diarbekr  ( Ahmed  and  Kara  Joseph)  sought  protection 
from  the  vengeance  of  Timour  first  in  Syria,  and  after- 
wards at  the  Court  of  Bajazet ;  a  circumstance  which 
served  as  the  proximate  cause  of  a  quarrel  between 
Timour  and  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  who  had  long  been 
jealous  of  each  other's  power.  Bajazet  was  withdrawn 
from  Constantinople  by  the  intelligence  that  Timour  had 
taken  Siwas  or  Sebaste,  and,  besides  having  exercised 
great  cruelty  towards  the  inhabitants  and  garrison,  had 
put  to  death  Ortogrul,  his  favourite  son,  whom  he  had 
captured  with  the  city.  Having  defeated  the  Egyptian 
and  Syrian  forces  in  a  decisive  engagement,  Timour 
made  himself  master  of  Aleppo,  October  30,  1400,  which 
he  gave  up  to  plunder  during  fourteen  days.  After 
Aleppo  fell  Hama,  Hems,  and  other  Syrian  fortresses, 


and  Timour  proceeded  to  Baalbec,  (the  ancient  Heliopo-  Annals  of 
lis,)  at  that  time  a  flourishing  city,  and  thence  to  Da-  th>a 
mascus,  under  the  walls  of  which  a  decisive  battle  was 
fought  against  the  Sultan  of  Egypt  and  the  Syrian 
Emirs,  which  terminated  in  favour  of  Timour  ;  and  the 
city,  notwithstanding  a  Treaty  by  which  the  conqueror 
had  promised  to  accept  a  stipulated  contribution,  was 
reduced  to  ashes.  Bagdad  was  next  destroyed,  and 
ninety  thousand  heads  were  piled  in  pyramids  before  the 
walls  ;  which  was  no  other  than  the  accustomed  monu- 
ment, on  a  large  scale,  of  the  success  and  barbarity  of  the 
conqueror.  After  this,  Timour  retired  to  winter-quar- 
ters in  the  valley  of  Karabagh,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Araxes.  Here,  according  to  Sherefeddin,  he  received  a 
peaceable  and  submissive  embassy  from  Bajazet.  The 
Ottoman  Historians  do  not  admit  that  the  message  of 
Bajazet  implied  an  acknowledgment  of  Timour's  supe- 
riority :  be  this,  however,  as  it  may,  Timour  demanded 
submission,  and  promised  to  wait  for  an  answer,  at  the 
commencement  of  Spring,  on  the  borders  of  Asia  Minor. 
He  accordingly  proceeded  on  his  march  towards  the 
West,  and  at  Siwas  was  met  by  the  Ambassadors  of  Ba- 
jazet, who  were  charged  with  a  haughty  and  indignant 
reply.  Preparations  were  now  made  for  deciding  the 
quarrel  by  force  of  arms.  Bajazet,  deaf  to  the  entrea- 
ties of  his  experienced  Generals,  who  represented  to  him. 
the  necessity  of  meeting  the  superior  numbers  of  the 
enemy  in  an  enclosed  country,  resolved  to  give  them 
battle  on  the  plains.  He  accordingly  marched  with  an 
army  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men,*  of 
whom  eighteen  thousand  were  Tartars  and  ten  thousand 
Servian  auxiliaries,  to  oppose  the  forces  of  Timour, 
which  are  said  to  have  been  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  in  number.  The  two  armies  met  at  Angora,  Battle  of 
where  a  battle  was  fought,  which  lasted  with  great  ob-  Angora, 
stinacy  through  a  long  day,  and  at  length,  by  the  supe-  Jul7 
rior  numbers  of  the  Mogul  army,  and  the  uncommon 
skill  and  admirable  tactics  of  Timour,  f  ended  in  the 
total  defeat  and  captivity  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan.  Such 
was  the  end  of  Bajazet's  otherwise  victorious  career,  and 
here  too  was  almost  the  extreme  limit  of  the  wider  de- 
vastations of  his  conqueror. 

The  captivity  of  Bajazet  in  the  camp  of  Timour  was,  Captivity  of 
according  to  all  the  Historians,  of  a  very  mild  character  BaJaret« 
at  first ;  and  the  dignity  of  a  Prince,  though  fallen,  was 
carefully  conceded  to  him.  But  after  the  failure  of  an 
attempt,  on  the  part  of  himself  or  his  friends,  to  effect 
his  escape,  the  Imperial  captive  was  subjected  to  a  more 
severe  kind  of  treatment,  being  closely  watched  during 
the  day,  and  even  secured  with  chains  at  night.  When 
the  army  was  on  the  march,  Bajazet  appears  to  have 
been  carried  in  a  kind  of  latticed  or  grilled  litter,  sus- 
pended between  two  horses,  such  as  was  used  in  the 
East  in  conveying  the  Harem  from  place  to  place. 
Hence  arose  the  well-known,  but  questionable,  story  of 
the  iron  cage,  in  which  Timour  is  said  to  have  confined 
his  prisoner  and  carried  him  about.  The  following, 
according  to  Von  Hammer,  are  the  testimonies  of  the 
several  early  Historians  on  the  subject.  Schiltberger, 
in  his  account  of  the  Battle  of  Angora,  of  which  he  was 
an  eye-witness,  says  nothing  whatever  of  the  iron  cage; 
and  the  Marshal  Boucicault,  in  his  Memoires,  only 

*  The  number  of  Bajazet's  army  is  stated  at  four  hundred  thou- 
sand in  Timour's  Iruliiutet. 

f  This  engagement  is  remarkable  for  the  first  introduction  of 
military  uniforms  and  cuirasseurs,  in  the  army  of  Timour. 
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History,  asserts  in  general  terms,  that  Bajazet  died  in  prison  under 
**Sm~~'  severe  treatment.  Of  the  three  Byzantine  Historians 
who  record  the  transaction,  Ducas  and  Chalcondylas 
speak  only  of  the  chains  of  the  Imperial  prisoner,*  while 
Phranza,  who  is  in  general  less  accurate  in  his  narrative 
than  the  two  others,  relates  that  he  was  confined  in  an 
iron  chamber.  (Cubiculum.')  The  Persian  writers  of  Ti- 
mour's  History,  both  in  prose  and  in  verse,  mention  only 
the  first  honourable  reception  of  Bajazet  in  Timour's 
tent,  and  are  quite  silent  with  respect  to  the  more  rigorous 
treatment  which  he  afterwards  endured.  The  contem- 
porary Arabian  writers  say  nothing  of  the  iron  cage. 
The  Syrian  Historian  Arabshah,  who  takes  every  oppor- 
tunity to  cast  reproach  upon  the  character  of  Timour, 
and  is  more  studious  of  the  strength  and  ornament  of 
his  style  than  of  the  truth  of  his  narrative,  does  indeed 
assert  that  Bajazet  was  confined  in  an  inclosure  of  iron. 
The  oldest  Ottoman  Historian,  Aashikpashasada,  relates 
from  the  mouth  of  an  eye-witness,  who  was  one  of  Ba- 
jazet's  body-guard,  that  the  Sultan  was  conveyed  about 
in  a  litter  which  was  latticed  in  the  manner  f  a  cage ; 
and  with  this  agrees  the  statement  of  the  other  Ottoman 
Historian  Neshri,  and  the  opinion  of  Seadeddin.  And 
it  is  this  account  which  seems  to  point  out  the  truth  of 
the  matter.  The  Turkish  word  kafe,  which  signifies  a 
litter  of  the  description  above  mentioned,  does  also  de- 
note a  cage;  and  this  was  probably  the  origin  of  the 
mistake  that  has  prevailed  respecting  the  mode  of  Baja- 
zet's  confinement. 

After  the  Battle  of  Angora,  Mirza  Mohammed  Sultan, 
tne  gran^son  of  Timour,  pursued  Solyman,  the  son  of 
Bajazet,  who  had  fled  towards  Prusa.  The  speed  of 
the  Mogul  pursuer  was  great,  but  Solyman  had  quitted 
Prusa  before  he  arrived  there,  and  reached  the  sea-coast 
in  safety,  whence  he  passed  over  to  Europe.  The  city, 
however,  was  pillaged  and  destroyed  ;  and  afterwards 
Nice  and  other  places  in  Asia  Minor  were  devastated  by  the 
Moguls.  Timour  now  sent  Ambassadors  to  demand  sub- 
mission and  tribute  from  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
who  did  not  feel  himself  in  a  condition  to  resist  the 
mandate  of  the  victorious  Mogul.  The  Egyptian  Sultan 
in  like  manner  submitted ;  and  three  sons  of  Bajazet 
received  as  many  portions  of  their  father's  dominions  in 
return  for  tributary  gifts  and  promises  of  allegiance. 
Timour  afterwards  laid  siege  to  Smyrna,  which  he  took 
after  a  fortnight's  resistance.  This  was  the  extreme 
limit  of  his  Western  conquests.  Bajazet  died  in  the 
camp  of  Timour  on  his  return  towards  the  East,  at  Ak- 
shehr,  where  his  remains,  which  the  conqueror  delivered 
to  his  son  Mousa,  were  interred.  His  large  Empire  was 
now  dismembered.  The  Emirs  of  Aidin,  Muntesha, 
Teki,  Kermian,  and  Karamania  recovered  their  respec- 
tive dominions  ;  while  the  remains  of  the  Ottoman 
Empire  were  a  subject  of  contention  to  the  three  sons 
of  Bajazet,  Mohammed,  Isa,  and  Solyman,  whose  dis- 
sensions were  fomented  by  the  policy  of  Timour.  Soly- 
man at  first  established  himself  at  Adrianople,  Isa  at 
Prusa,  and  Mohammed  at  Amasia.f  Timour  survived 

*  Sub  arctd  oust o did  deincept  est  habitus  Bajazeti's,  ferrcis  com- 
pedibus  ac  manicis  per  noctem  vinctus-,  interdiu  militibus  tanlummodo 
frequenlibus  assiditisque  cvgtoditus.  Ducas.  Deinde  Paiazettn  in 
vincufa  conjecit.  Chalcondylas. 

t  The  Ottoman  Historians  do  not  give  the  title  of  Sultan  to 
other  Solyman  or  Mousa,  but  only  to  Mohammed,  as  having  even- 
tually retained  possession  of  the  throne.  The  European  Histo- 
rians multiply  the  number  of  Sultans  by  includiuer  the  two  former 
as  well  as  the  latter. 
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the  captive  Sultan  only  two  years  ;  he  had  returned  to  Annals  of 
Samarcand,  where  he  received  Embassies  from  various    the  East. 
nations  as  Lord  of  Asia,  and  celebrated  the   nuptials  of  ^—  •v-"**' 
six  grandsons  with  unrivalled  pomp  and  festivity;  and  he 
had  set  out  towards  China,  with  a  view  to  the  conquest 
of  that  Empire,  when   he  died  on  his  march,  at  Otra,  Death  of 
February  19,  1405,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  Timour. 
and  thirty-sixth  of  his  reign. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Bajazet,  Manuel  recovered  the  InterreK- 
throne  of  Constantinople  ;  John  Palaeologus,  who  had  num. 
retained  possession  of  it  during  ten  years  under   the 
auspices  of  the  Ottoman  Sultan,  being  now  banished  to 
Thessaly.  Solyman,  having  entered  into  an  alliance  with 
Manuel,  surrendered  to  him  a  considerable  portion  of 
the  Ottoman  conquests  in  Europe,  and  remained  inac- 
tive at  Adrianople,  where  he  indulged  in  excessive  dis- 
sipation.    He  viewed  for  some  time  with  indifference 
the  struggles  of  his  two  brothers  Isa  and  Mohammed  for 
superiority  in  Asia  ;  but  the  latter  Having  obtained  the 
victory,  Solyman  appeared  as  his  rival,  and  crossed  over 
into  Asia  to  contend  with  him  for  the  supreme  power, 
whence,  however,  he  soon  retreated  to  Europe  to  struggle 
with  Mousa,  who,  on  Mohammed's  behalf,  had  brought 
the  war  into  the  midst  of  his  own  dominions.  Mousa  was 
quickly  defeated,  and  Solyman  was  acknowledged  at  Ad- 
rianople by  the  European  Powers  as  Sultan  of  the  Otto- 
man Empire.    Here,  however,  he  again  sunk  into  extreme 
dissipation  ;  Mousa  speedily  appeared  at  the  gates  with 
his  recruited  army,  when  he  was  welcomed  by  the  in- 
habitants, and  Solyman,  endeavouring  to  effect  a  flight 
to  Constantinople,  was  overtaken   and  slain.     Mousa 
being  now  in  possession  of  the  throne  of  Adrianople, 
effected  some   conquests  in   the  Byzantine  dominions, 
and  soon  after  laid  siege  to  the  Capital.     The  Emperor 
Manuel  invited  Mohammed  to  his  assistance,  who  came 
for   this   purpose    to   Constantinople,  but  was   quickly 
obliged  to  return  in  consequence  of  some  troubles  iu 
Asia  ;  Mousa,    however,  was    soon  after  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  and  Mohammed  having  again  advanced 
against  him,  he  sustained  a  total  defeat  and  died   in 
flight.    An  excellent  opportunity  was  at  this  time  afforded 
to  the  Christian  Princes  of  abridging,  if  not  of  entirely 
annihilating,  the  Ottoman  power  in  Europe;  but  the  dis- 
putes which  subsisted   between  the  Greek   and  Latin 
Churches,  and  the  troubles  of  Germany  and  Italy,  pre- 
vented them  from  making  a  good  use  of  the  favourable 
juncture. 

Mohammed  having  become  the  undisputed  Sultan,  MOHAMMBD 
wisely  directed  his  attention  to  the  reunion  of  his  dis- 
membered  Empire  and  the  consolidation  of  his  authority. 
He  continued  to  be  a  firm  friend  of  the  Byzantine  Em- 
peror,  to  whom  he  restored  the  fortresses  of  Thessaly, 
with  those  on  the  Propontis  and  the  Black  Sea;  and 
confirmed  his  Treaty  of  alliance  by  fresh  oaths.  He  also 
concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Venetians,  after  having  in 
vain  attempted  to  impede  their  commerce,  and  having 
suffered  a  defeat  in  a  naval  engagement.  His  attention 
was  particularly  directed  towards  quelling  insurrections 
in  his  own  dominions  ;  an  undertaking  in  which  he  was  so 
eminently  successful  that  he  is  called  by  Turkish  Histo- 
rians the  Noah  who  saved  the  ark  of  the  Empire  from 
the  Tartar  deluge.  The  latter  part  of  his  reign  was 
disturbed  by  the  claims  of  an  unexpected  competitor  for 
the  throne,  who  gave  himself  out  as  Mustapha,  an  Mustapha. 
elder  son  of  Bajazet,  who  had  disappeared  at  the  Battle 
of  Angora,  and  had  been  supposed  to  be  dead.  The 
Ottoman  Historians,  with  one  exception,  take  it  for 
2  o2 
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granted  that  he  was  not  the  real  SOB  of  Bajazet,  while 
the  Byzantine  writers  maintain  the  contrary.*  Be  this 
as  it  may,  Mustapha  appeared  in  Thessaly  as  a  claimant 
of  the  Ottoman  throne,  and  was  supported  by  some 
powerful  adherents.  Mohammed  hastened  to  oppose 
him,  and  defeated  him  in  a  battle  near  Thessalonka ; 
but  Mustapha  having  escaped  to  that  city  received  pro- 
tection from  the  Governor,  and  afterwards  from  the 
Greek  Emperor,  who  refused  to  comply  with  the  request 
of  the  Sultan  to  deliver  him  up,  and  subsequently  received 
from  him  the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  for  the  safe 
custody  of  the  refugee,  on  condition  that  he  should  not 
be  set  at  liberty  during  Mohammed's  lite.  Mohammed 
died  of  apoplexy  in  the  forty-eighth  year  of  his  age  and 
the  ninth  of  his  reign  ;  and  by  the  prudence  of  his  Vixirs 
Ibrahim  and  Bajazet  Pasha,  his  death  was  not  made 
known  to  the  army  until  Amurath  his  eldest  son  had  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  it  at  Amasia.  aud  had  take*  pos- 
session of  the  throne  at  Prusa. 

Amurath  II.,  the  eldest  surviving  son  of  Mohammed, 
ascended  at  eighteen  years  of  age  the  throne  of  the 
Ottoman  Empire.  Peace  was  confirmed  with  Kara- 
mania,  and  a  five  years'  truce  was  made  with  Hungary. 
Bat  the  relations  of  the  new  Sultan  with  Constantinople 
were  less  amicable ;  for,  alter  his  refusal  to  deliver  the 
two  Princes  his  brothers  to  the  guardianship  of  the  Em- 
peror, according  to  the  will  of  the  late  Sultan,  Manuel 
set  at  liberty  Mustapha,  the  Pretender  to  the  throne, 
whom  he  had  not  engaged  to  detain  after  the  death  of 
Mohammed.  Hereupon  two  Vixirs,  Ibrahim  and  Airoar 
Pasha,  persuaded  Amurath  to  send  Bajazet  Pasha,  of 
whom  they  were  jealous,  into  Europe,  to  avert  the  im- 
pending storm.  Bajazet  being  accordingly  despatched 
for  this  service,  crossed  over  from  Asia  and  pitched  his 
camp  in  a  plain  near  Adrianople,  where  his  whole  army, 
in  answer  to  an  appeal  from  Mustapha,  who  claimed 
their  allegiance  to  himself  as  the  lawful  successor  to  the 
throne,  deserted  to  his  standard,  aud  Bajazet  and  his 
brother  Hamsa  were  taken  prisoners.  Gal'.ipoli  after 
this  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conqueror.  Mustapha  had 
agreed,  in  case  of  success,  to  surrender  this  city  to  the 
Greek  Emperor,  together  with  the  whole  of  the  coast 
Northward  to  Wallachia,  and  to  the  South.  Errsos  and 
Mount  Athos.  To  this  engagement,  however,  be 
seemed  but  little  inclined  to  adhere,  and  Manuel  showed 
a  disposition  to  assist  the  cause  of  Amurath  ;  but  the 
guardianship  of  the  young  Princes  was  not  conceded, 
and  Amurath  strengthened  himself  in  Europe  with  Ge- 
noese instead  of  B  \ranune  succours.  After  bis  first 
successes,  Mustapha  retired  to  Adrianople,  where  he  re- 
signed himself  to  luxury,  careless  of  his  formidable  rival 
in  Asia,  until  he  was  aroused  from  this  state  of  sloth  by 
Sineis  who  had  been  confined  and  liberated  together 
with  himself,  and  was  BOW  one  of  his  moat  active  ad- 
Ttsers  and  Generals.  Urged  by  his  representations  con- 
cerning the  approach  of  the  Sultan,  who  had  engaged 


into  Asia  and  landed  at  Tamrreui.  Amurath  set  out 
from  Prusa  to  meet  the  enemy,  ami  haviag  taken  his 
station  behind  the  river  Ulubad,  (the  ancient  Rhynda- 
— x  awaited  his  * 
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pitched  his  camp  on  the  opposite  bank ;  but  a  great  part  Annals  of 
of  his  army  having  deserted  to  the  Sultan,  and  Sineis  UM  Ka*L 
having  treacherously  left  his  camp  and  gone  towards  V-"*V— ' 
Aidin,  to  the  government  of  which  Province  he  had  been 
appointed  as  the  reward  of  his  perfidy,  the  Pretender  was 
oblige  dl  to  seek  safety  in  a  precipitate  flight  to  Lamp- 
sacus,  whence  he  crossed  to  Gallipoli.  Closely  pur- 
sued by  Amuraih,  Mustapha  retired  to  Adrianople, 
where  he  collected  his  most  valuable  treasures,  and  set 
out  thence  to  seek  refuge  in  Wallachia.  Adrianople 
cheerfully  opened  its  gates  to  the  victorious  Sultan  ;  and 
Mustapha  was  take*  prisoner  at  a  short  distance  from 
that  city,  to  which  he  was  brought  back,  and  hung  from 
one  of  its  towers.  Amurath  next  marched  against  Con-  ****  «•***. 
stan:  i  no  pie,  disdaining  to  accept  the  excuse  of  Manuel, 
who  sought  to  lay  the  whole  blame  of  what  had  hap* 
pened  upon  Bajazet  Pasha,  who  had  refused  to  deliver 
the  two  Princes  to  his  custody.  Constantinople  was  Seec  of 
now  closely  invested,  but  the  Sultan  was  obliged  to  raise  " 
the  siege  in  consequence  of  intelligence  from  Asia  that 
his  younger  brother  Mustapha  was  making  an  effort  to 
secure  the  Ottoman  throne  to  himself,  and  had  already 
been  acknowledged  at  Nice.  The  rebellion  was  speedily 
qudkd  by  the  presence  of  the  Sultan  ;*  but  the  designs 
of  Manuel,  by  whose  policy  it  b  probable  that  those 
troubles  had  been  excited,  were  answered,  and  Constan- 
tinople was  once  more  preserved  from  the  Ottoman 
arms.  Peace  was  afterwards  renewed  with  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperor,  with  Wallachia,  Servia,  and  Hungary  ; 
an  insurrection,  beaded  by  the  perfidious  Sineis,  who 
bad  been  rewarded  for  his  previous  treachery  with  the 
Government  of  Aidin,  was  suppressed,  am?  the  traitor 
was  punished  with  death  and  the  extirpation  of  his 
family. 

The  inhabitants  of  Thru  •Vmita.  weary  of  the  weak-  Capimas? 
ness  of  the  Byzantine  Emperor,  had  put  their  city  under  1\ 
the  protection  of  the  Venetians.    Amurath,  who  regarded  »» 
this  place  as  already  belonging  to  the  Ottoman  Empire,  }? 
could  not  endure  this  interference  of  a  Latin  State,  and 
accordingly  while  be  made  Peace  with  all  other  European 
powers,  he  excepted  the  Venetians,  and  early  in  the 
Spring  he  set  out  from  Adrianople,  to  uumi  Tbessalo- 
nica  by  force  of  arms.     The  city  was  taken  by  storm  and 
plundered,  its  Churches  were  con  verted  into  Mosques,  and 
the  place  was  finally  reduced  under  Ottoman  sway.     But 
not  long  after  the  loss  of  this  city,  the  Venetians  captured 
the  Asiatic  key  of  the  Dardanelles,  and  obtained  Peace 
with  the  Ottoman  Empire  as  the  fruit  of  their  success. 

In  the  following  Summer.  Amurath  added  to  his  con- 
quests several  important  places  in  Servia.     Belgrade, 
however,  was  placed  by  the  retreating  despot  under  the 
protection  of  the  King  of  Hungary :  this  was  accord-  *°- 
ingrythe  next  point  of  the  Sultan's  aitack;  but  the  place 
having  been  mtrusted  by  LladUslaus  to  Joim  Hunnmdes,  Joha  Ham 
the  celebrated  Waiwode  of  Transylvania,  and  the  use  of  wiamV 
cannon  having  been  introduced  against  the  btiic^ing 
army,  Amurath  was  obliged  to  return  with  considerable 
loss.    The  Sultan  now  resolved  to  by  waste  Transy  1-      ^  D 
vaaia,  and  two  of  his  best  Generals  were  sent  with  large      1442. 
forces  to  carry  into  execution  this  plan  of  niTcnge ;  but 
these  woe  defeated  in  two  great  battles  by  Hunniades. 
After  these  signal  successes,  the  King  of  Hungary  was 
strengthened  by  the  assistance  of  Wallachia,  Moldavia, 
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and  Servia ;  and  in  the  next  campaign  Hunniades  pur- 
sued a  brilliant  career  of  victory  against  the  Ottoman 
arms.  A  crusade  against  the  Turks  was  now  set  on 
foot  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  and  the  armies  of  Hungary, 
Poland,  Servia,  and  Wallachia,  together  with  German 
crusaders,  crossed  the  Danube,  attended  by  Cardinal 
Julian,  the  Pope's  Legate.  Hunniades,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  thousand  cavalry,  led  the  way,  and  was  followed 
by  Uladislaus  and  the  Cardinal  with  twenty  thousand 
men.  Sophia  was  taken  on  the  3d  of  November,  after  a 
battle  in  which  the  Ottoman  forces  were  defeated ;  and  the 
crusading  army  proceeded  to  cross  the  Hazmus  in  the  very 
depth  of  Winter.  A  pass  was  forced  with  great  difficulty 
on  the  24th  of  December,  a  great  part  of  Bulgaria  was 
reduced,  another  signal  victory  obtained,  and  many  pri- 
soners of  distinction  were  led  back  in  triumph.  During 
this  time  Amurath  was  in  Asia  employed  in  quelling 
another  revolt  of  Karamania;  and  on  his  return  a 
truce  for  ten  years  was  concluded  with  Wallachia,  Ser- 
via, Hungary,  and  Poland,  on  condition  of  the  Sultan's 
restoring  Servia  to  the  Despot,  leaving  Wallachia  subject 
to  Hungary,  and  paying  a  ransom  for  the  principal 
prisoners. 

At  the  age  of  forty  years,  and  in  the  twenty-third  of 
his  reign,  Amurath  formed  a  determination  of  abdicating 
the  throne  in  favour  of  his  son,  and  of  withdrawing  to 
the  retirement  and  luxuries  of  a  private  life  in  the  beau- 
tiful regions  of  Magnesia,  He  reserved  for  his  support 
the  Principalities  of  Muntesha,  Sarukhan,  and  Aidin,  or 
the  most  beautiful  part  of  the  ancient  Caria,  Maeonia,  and 
Ionia,  and  resigned  the  Government  into  the  hands  of 
his  son  Mohammed,  then  only  fourteen  years  old. 

The  ten  years'  truce  between  Uladislaus  and  the 
Sultan,  although  solemnly  ratified  by  oaths  on  the 
Gospels  and  the  Koran,  lasted  but  ten  weeks;  the 
opportunity  for  continued  hostilities  appeared  favour- 
able, and  Cardinal  Julian  argued  that  the  late  Treaty 
was  null  and  void,  inasmuch  as  it  had  been  made  with- 
out the  consent  of  the  Holy  See,  and  Christian  Princes 
were  not  bound  to  keep  faith  \\ith  Infidels.  The 
European  forces,  headed  as  before  by  the  King  of  Hun- 
gary and  Hunniades,  and  accompanied  by  the  Legate, 
left  Belgrade,  ravaged  the  plains  of  Bulgaria,  and  pro- 
ceeded as  far  as  Varna,  on  an  intended  route  to  Con- 
stantinople ;  Uladislaus  having  designed  to  marry  the 
Emperor's  daughter  during  a  visit  to  that  city,  and, 
returning  thence,  to  make  himself  master  of  Adrianople. 
At  Varna,  however,  intelligence  was  unexpectedly  re- 
ceived that  Amurath  had  quitted  his  retreat,  crossed  the 
Bosporus,  and  was  at  the  head  of  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men.  The  Cardinal  and  Hunniades  proposed 
a  retreat;  but  the  impetuosity  of  the  King  of  Hungary 
defeated  this  prudent  counsel.  A  fatal  engagement  was 
fought  near  Varna,  November  10,  1444.  Here  victory 
at  first  seemed  to  incline  to  the  Europeans :  the  wings 
of  the  Turkish  army  were  broken,  and  Amurath  was 
prevented  from  betaking  himself  to  flight  only  by  the 
intercession  of  a  Janizary  who  stood  near  him.  But  the  ad- 
vantage which  had  been  gained  by  the  hitherto  victorious 
army  led  to  a  rashness  which  ended  in  defeat.  Uladis- 
laus rushed  forward  to  attack  the  Sultan  in  person,  and 
fell  covered  with  wounds  by  the  Janizaries  ;  upon  which 
a  furious  onset  was  made  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Hun- 
garian army  was  entirely  routed  with  great  slaughter. 
The  Cardinal  Julian,  as  well  as  the  King  of  Hungary, 
fell  in  the  action ;  and  Hunniades  effected  his  escape 
with  difficulty 


After  the  decisive  victory  of  Varna,  Amurath  again  Annals  of 
withdrew  into  retirement  ;  but,  as  he  had  before  been  the  East« 
summoned  from  inaction  to  defend  the  Empire  against 
the  approach  of  a  foreign  enemy,  so  now  he  was  aroused 
to  save  it  from  the  evils  of  internal  discord.  He  again  and  recall 
assumed  the  reins  of  empire,  and  Mohammed,  at  the  of  Amu- 
command  of  his  father,  exchanged  his  throne  for  the  rath' 
retirement  of  Magnesia.  Internal  tranquillity  having 
been  restored,  Amurath  directed  his  attention  to  the 
Southern  portions  of  the  ancient  Byzantine  Empire,  to 
the  Morea,  and  Albania.  After  the  Battle  of  Varna, 
Peace  had  again  been  concluded  with  John  Palseologus, 
at  whose  instigation  the  Hungarian  Treaty  had  been 
broken  ;  but  his  dominion  was  confined  almost  to  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  Constantinople.  Constantino,  a 
son  of  Manuel,  who  had  been  appointed  Despot  of 
Sparta,  had  increased  his  dominion  both  within  and 
beyond  Peloponnesus,  and  had  formed  a  determination 
of  fortifying  the  Isthmus*  with  a  wall  of  considerable 
strength.  This  excited  the  jealousy  of  Amurath,  who 
marched  in  person  to  the  Isthmus,  broke  down  the  bar- 
rier, which  was  already  in  progress,  took  and  burned 
Corinth,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Peloponnesus,  which 
Constantine  now  consented  to  hold  under  tribute  to  the 
Sultan. 

The  armies  of  Hunniades  and  Amurath  again  met  on  Defeat  of 
the  plains  of  Cossova,  (in  Servia,)  where,  after  a  long  Hunniades 
and  obstinate  engagement,  the  former  sustained  another  at  Cossova, 
total  defeat  The  numbers  of  the  two  armies  were  very 
unequal  ;  that  of  Hunniades  being  about  twenty-four 
thousand,  while  the  forces  of  Amurath  amounted,  pro- 
bably, to  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand.t  The  Otto- 
man, however,  would  perhaps  have  met  with  a  repulse, 
if  Hunniades  had  been  content  to  await  the  arrival  of 
some  Albanian  succours  which  had  been  promised  to 
his  assistance.  These  succours  were  to  have  been 
brought  by  the  celebrated  Scanderbeg,  Prince  of  Alba-  Scanderbeg 
nia,  the  contemporary  of  Hunniades,  and  his  rival  in 
fame  as  a  formidable  opponent  of  the  Ottoman  arms  in 
Europe.  His  adventures  form  a  remarkable  feature  in 
the  History  of  the  times.  George  Castriot,  youngest 
son  of  John  Castriot,  Prince  of  a  small  district  ofEpirus 
or  Albania,  was  sent,  with  his  brother,  as  a  hostage  to 
the  Ottoman  Court,  on  occasion  of  the  first  successful 
irruption  of  the  Turks  into  Epirus,  A.  D.  1423.  Here 
he  was  brought  up  in  the  Moslem  Faith,  and  as  a  sub- 
ject of  the  Sultan.  His  warlike  qualities  having  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Amurath,  he  was  honoured 
with  the  rank  of  Sanjak,  and  the  name  of  Iskender-beg, 
t.  e.  the  Lord  Alexander,  and  served  in  the  Ottoman 
army  in  the  wars  both  of  Europe  and  of  Asia.  After 
the  first  defeat  of  the  Turkish  forces  in  the  year  1443, 
Scanderbeg  extorted  from  the  Reis  Effendi,  or  Chief 
Secretary  of  the  Ottoman  Empire,  an  order  to  the 
Governor  of  Croia,  the  chief  city  of  Albania,  to  sur- 
render the  place  into  his  hands  as  his  successor.  With 
this  he  hastened  to  the  city,  and  having  succeeded  in  ob- 
taining possession  of  the  place,  he  immediately  renounced 
his  allegiance  to  the  Sultan,  abjured  the  Mohammedan 
Faith,  surrendered  the  Turkish  garrison  to  the  sword,  and 
proclaimed  himself  the  deliverer  of  his  Country  and  the 
enemy  of  the  Ottoman  arms.  This  bold  measure  was 


*  Called,  from  its  length,  Hexamilon. 
of  Corinth. 


Anciently,  the  Isthmus 


uorimn.  . .     ., 

4-  Chalcondylas  says  fifteen  thousand ;  but  this  is  evidt 
mistake :  the  number  is  elsewhere  stated  at  two  hundred  thous 
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followed  by  a  general  revolt  of  Albania ;  Scanderbeg 
was  elected  General  by  the  States  of  Epirus,  and  made 
are  effectual  resistance  to  the  Pashas  who  were  sent 
against  him,  perpetually  taking  advantage  of  the  moun- 
tainous nature  of  the  country  of  which  he  found  himself 
in  possession.  At  length,  Amurath,  in  person,  led  a 
large  army  into  Albania,  with  a  view  to  punish  the 
troublesome  rebel,  and  laid  siege  to  Croia ;  the  siege, 
however,  he  was  obliged  to  raise,  and  in  his  retreat,  as 
well  as  on  his  march,  he  was  severely  harassed  by  the 
vexatious  enemy.  He  died  shortly  after  his  return  to 
Adrianople,  partly,  as  it  is  supposed,  in  consequence  of 
chagrin  and  disappointment  occasioned  by  the  successful 
resistance  of  the  Epirote  rebel,  being  at  that  time  in  the 
fiftieth  year  of  his  age  and  the  thirty-first  of  his  reign. 
He  is  celebrated  as  a  Prince  who  united  the  qualities  of 
valour  and  moderation,  of  justice  and  humanity  ;  and  his 
repeated  abdication  of  the  throne  is  a  remarkable  feature 
in  his  History.  "  Age  or  disease,  misfortune  or  caprice," 
says  Gibbon,  "  have  tempted  several  Princes  to  descend 
from  the  throne ;  and  they  have  had  leisure  to  repent 
of  their  irretrievable  step.  But  Amurath  alone,  in  the 
full  liberty  of  choice,  after  the  trial  of  Empire  and 
solitude,  has  repeated  his  preference  of  a  private  life." 
We  may  remark,  however,  that  the  first  trial  of  solitude 
lasted  but  for  a  few  days ;  and  that,  after  the  second, 
Amurath  not  only  re-ascended,  but  retained,  the  throne. 

John  Palaeologus,  the  Emperor  of  Constantinople, 
had  died  in  the  Winter  previous  to  the  unfortunate 
expedition  of  Amurath  to  Epirus;  and  the  Ottoman 
Sultan  had  the  satisfaction  of  confirming  by  his  voice 
the  succession  of  Constantine,  the  lawful  successor  to 
the  throne ;  a  proof  of  the  extreme  weakness  of  the 
Byzantine  Empire,  and  a  token  that  at  no  great  dis- 
tance of  time  it  would  add  to  the  extent  and  to  the 
splendour  of  the  Ottomans.  The  brothers  of  Con- 
stantine, Demetrius  and  Thomas,  shared  the  Morea  be- 
tween them. 

Mohammed  II.,  whose  reign  was  signalized  by  the  fall 
of  the  great  City  of  the  West,  was  twenty-one  years  of 
age  when  he  succeeded  his  father  on  the  throne.  He  is 
surnamed  by  the  Orientals  Fatik,  i.  e.  the  Opener  or 
Vanquisher;  the  European  Historians  usually  distin- 
guish him  by  the  title  of  The  Great,  and  the  first 
Emperor  of  the  Turks.  Immediately  on  his  accession, 
he  repaired  from  Magnesia  to  Adrianople,  where  he  was 
received  with  great  tokens  of  respect ;  and,  as  soon  as 
he  had  removed  his  brother  Ahmed,  according  to  the 
barbarous  system  which  may  be  regarded  as  by  this  time 
established,  he  felt  himself  in  secure  possession  of  the 
sovereign  power.  The  Ambassadors  of  the  Byzantine 
Empire  and  the  other  European  Powers  presented 
themselves  at  his  Court,  and  received  assurance  of  the 
continuance  of  Peace.  The  Emir  of  Karamania  at  first 
seemed  disposed  to  try  the  fortune  of  war  against  the 
youthful  Sultan ;  but,  alarmed  by  the  vigour  of  his 
movements,  he  soon  sued  for  Peace,  which  was  readily 
granted.  Mohammed,  indeed,  had  formed  a  design 
from  which  he  did  not  desire  to  be  diverted  by  the 
necessity  of  quelling  a  revolt  of  Karamania.  He  had 
resolved  upon  effecting  the  final  ruin  of  the  Byzan- 
tine Empire;  and  his  projects  had  been  hastened  by 
a  rash  Embassy  from  Constantinople,  in  which  com- 
plaints were  made  of  a  delay  that  had  taken  place  in 
the  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  three  hundred 
thousand  aspers,  promised  for  the  maintenance  of  an 
Ottoman  Prince  at  that  time  detained  at  the  Byzantine 
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Court,  and  a  threat  was  most  injudiciously  held  out,  that  Ann*ls  of 
unless  this  sum  were  doubled,  the  prisoner  should  be  ^  ^ 
released  and  set  up  as  a  competitor  for  the  Ottoman  *^v-"" 
throne.  Mohammed  returned  a  moderate  answer  with 
profound  dissimulation,  but  he  formed  the  determination 
of  a  war,  for  which  he  immediately  began  to  make  pre- 
parations by  improving  the  discipline  of  his  army,  and 
diminishing  the  expenses  of  his  Court.  Nor  was  it  long  Commence- 
before  he  commenced  operations  which  were  manifestly  nient  of 
of  a  hostile  character.  Orders  were  given  for  the  con-  hostilities. 
struction  of  a  castle  or  fortress  on  the  European  side  of 
the  Bosporus,  which,  together  with  the  Asiatic  fortress 
that  had  already  been  built  by  Bajazet,  would  entirely 
command  the  Straits.  Early  in  the  Spring  this  work 
was  begun,  and  it  was  completed  in  the  course  of  three 
months,  at  a  distance  of  about  five  miles  from  Con- 
stantinople, and  notwithstanding  the  strong  remon- 
strances of  the  Byzantine  Court.  This  place  was  for- 
tified with  several  large  cannon  :  by  the  use  of  these 
destructive  engines  the  Turks  had  been  driven  from 
Belgrade,  and  since  that  time  they  had  been  employed 
in  their  own  armies,  although,  as  it  appears,  with  but 
little  science  in  the  application  of  their  force.  Some 
slight  aggressions  in  the  neighbourhood  of  this  fortress 
provoked  hostilities  between  the  Christians  and  the 
Turks  :  war  was  declared  ;  the  Sultan  took  a  survey  of 
the  walls  of  Constantinople,  and  early  in  September 
returned  to  his  own  Capital  to  prepare  for  an  active 
siege  in  the  following  Spring.  During  the  Winter, 
Mohammed  directed  his  unceasing  attention  to  the  great 
object  of  his  desires  ;  he  employed  an  engineer  named 
Orban  or  Urban,  who  had  fled  to  him  from  the  service 
of  the  King  of  Hungary,  in  founding  cannon  of  immense 
size,  which  were  to  shatter  the  walls  of  the  devoted 
City,  and  he  spent  sleepless  nights  in  forming  the  plan  of 
his  assault,  and  devising  other  means  for  the  capture  of 
the  place.  Constantinople,  at  the  same  time,  was  dis- 
tracted by  faction.  The  Emperor  sent  an  Embassy  to 
the  Pope  imploring  assistance,  and  promising  the  union 
of  the  two  Churches  :  a  Cardinal  was  sent  back  to  ratify 
the  union,  but  no  succours  followed  in  his  train  ;  while 
disputes  rose  high  in  the  City  between  one  party  which 
approved  and  another  which  censured  the  proposed 
accommodation  of  Ecclesiastical  differences.  In  the 
beginning  of  February,  the  great  cannon  began  its  slow 
journey  from  Adrianople,  drawn  by  fifty  pair  of  oxen, 
and  kept  in  its  position  by  two  hundred  men,  who 
marched  on  either  side  :  the  towns  and  fortresses  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Constantinople  tendered  their  sub- 
mission, or  were  reduced  by  force;  and  on  the  6th  of  Siege  of 
April  Mohammed  invested  the  Imperial  City  with  an  Coustam 
army  of  three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  a  great  store 
of  engines  and  other  implements  for  the  siege.  Fourteen 
batteries,  with  four  movable  towers  and  a  large  battering 
machine,  were  erected  against  the  walls,  and  sappers 
and  miners  were  actively  employed.  The  Turkish  fleet, 
consisting  of  four  hundred  and  twenty  vessels  of  various 
sizes,*  commanded  by  Baltaogli,  a  Bulgarian  renegade, 
was  at  hand,  to  cut  off  all  succours,  and  invest  the  City 
from  the  sea.  The  inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  in  the 
mean  time,  were  not  in  a  condition,  or  at  all  events  were 
but  ill-disposed,  to  offer  a  formidable  resistance  to  the 
besieging  army.  A  list  of  only  four  thousand  nine 

*  According  to  Phranza,  eighteen  galleys  of  three  banks  of  oars, 
forty-eight  of  two  banks,  twenty-five  transports,  and  about  threo 
hundred  of  smaller  size. 
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History,  hundred  and  seventy,  who  were  willing  to  serve  against 
^-— v— -^  the  enemy,  was  presented  to  the  Emperor  by  the  Pro- 
tovestiore  Phranza,  to  which  were  added  about  two 
thousand  strangers,  and  three  or  five  hundred  Genoese 
under  the  command  of  John  Justiniani.  The  fleet  in 
the  harbour  amounted  to  only  fourteen  galleys.  The 
artillery  on  the  walls  was  not  very  effective ;  but  the 
Greeks  succeeded  in  destroying  the  great  battering 
machine  by  fire.  Some  hopes  were  infused  into  the 
Christians  by  the  defeat  of  the  Turkish  fleet  in  the  open 
sea ;  but  the  sudden  conveyance  over  land  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  Turkish  vessels  from  the  Bosporus 
into  the  upper  part  of  the  harbour,  where  the  water  was 
too  shallow  to  admit  the  larger  vessels  of  the  Greeks, 
filled  the  besieged  with  consternation.  The  walls  of  the 
city  were  weakest  on  this  side,  and  considerable  danger 
was  apprehended  from  the  effect  of  a  floating  battery 
which  the  Turks  immediately  constructed.  Hereupon 
Justiniani  formed  a  design  of  burning  the  enemy's 
vessels  in  the  night ;  but  the  secret  was  betrayed  by  the 
perfidious  Genoese,  and  Justiniani  was  received  on  his 
approach  by  the  discharge  of  a  large  cannon,  which 
shivered  his  galley  to  pieces,  and  destroyed  the  greater 
portion  of  his  crew.  Another  attempt  to  burn  the  vessels 
in  the  harbour  was  likewise  ineffectual.  At  the  end  of 
forty  days,  many  breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls, 
and  several  towers  had  been  thrown  down :  the  weak  de- 
fence of  the  Christians  was  considerably  impaired  by  loss 
and  by  dissensions  and  mutual  suspicions  ;  and  the  cou- 
rage and  excellent  conduct  of  the  Emperor  could  no  longer 
avert  the  impending  ruin  of  the  City.  In  this  extremity, 
Mohammed  sent  a  last  Embassy  into  the  place,  demand- 
ing its  surrender,  on  condition  of  granting  the  inhabit- 
ants their  lives  and  liberty ;  but  an  answer  was  returned 
by  which  the  Emperor  refused  to  comply  with  any 
terms  which  should  rise  higher  than  the  payment  of 
tribute.  The  Sultan,  however,  was  determined  to  pos- 
sess and  to  reign  in  Constantinople :  he  resolved  on  a 
general  assault,  and  encouraged  as  well  as  commanded 
Capture  of  n's  army  to  make  the  last  effort.  On  the  morning  01 
the  city,  the  29th  of  May,  the  City  was  accordingly  attacked  at 
May  29.  all  points,  by  sea  and  by  land.  The  principal  quarter 
of  attack  was  the  breach  which  had  been  made  in  the 
wall  near  the  tower  of  St.  Romanus.  Mohammed  sent 


forward  thither  the  recruits,  invalids,  and  other  refuse 
of  his  army,  who  were  soon  cut  down,  and  served  to  fill 
up  the  trenches  with  their  dead  bodies :  the  troops  of 
Anatolia  or  Romania  followed  under  their   respective 
Sanjaks  or  Chiefs,  and  maintained  a  terrible  encounter 
for  the  space  of  two  hours  ;  when  at  last  the  Sultan  im- 
pelled onward  his  invincible  Janizaries,  whom  he  had 
reserved  fresh  for  the   decisive  assault.     The  contest 
continued  to  be  severe.     The  Emperor  fought  bravely, 
and  infused  courage  by  his  example  into  the  defenders, 
until  these  were  dismayed   by  the  untimely  retreat  of 
Justiniani,  who  left  his  post  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
which  he  had  received,  and  by  the  shouts  which  an- 
nounced that  the  Turks  had  entered  the  city  by  a  gate 
which  had  been  opened  for  a  sally.     The  City,  in  fact, 
was   taken;    crowds   of  Janizaries    rushed    upon  the 
walls,  where  the  Emperor  remained  fighting    to  the 
last,  declaring   his   determination    not  to   survive   the 
ruin  'of  the  Empire,  and  where,  having  thrown  aside 
his  Imperial  insignia,  in  order  that  he   might  not  be  Death  o» 
spared,  he  fell  beneath  their  blows,  and  was  mingled  Constan- 
with  the  heap  of  slain.     Thus  nobly  died  Constantine tme* 
Pateologus,  disdaining  to   outlive  the  overthrow  of  a 
City  which,  about  eleven  hundred  years  before,  had  been 
made  the  seat  of  Empire  by  the  first  Roman  Emperor 
of  his  name.  Constantinople  was  pillaged,  and  the  booty 
was  surrendered,  as  had  been  promised,  into  the  hands 
of  the  soldiers :  the  inhabitants,  for  the  most  part,  were 
sold  as  slaves  ;  some  of  whom,  having  been  repurchased 
by   Mohammed,  together  with   five   thousand   Asiatic 
families  who  were   commanded  to  settle  there,  formed, 
the  basis  of  the  future  population,  while  the  Turkish 
troops  occupied  the  suburbs.     Sta.  Sophia  and  other 
Churches  were  converted  into  Mosques ;  and  the  late 
Capital  of  the  Byzantine  Empire  became  the  residence 
of  the  Sultan  and  the  chief  seat  of  the  Ottoman  power. 
The  walls  of  Galata,  in  the  suburbs  of  Constantinople, 
which  had  been  occupied  by  the  Genoese,  were  destroyed  ; 
and  the  inhabitants  of  the  place  retained  their  lives  and 
liberty  as  subjects  of  the  conqueror.     On  the  third  day 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  the  work  of  plunder 
and  destruction  ceased,  and  a  commencement  of  repairs 
and  alterations  was  made  which  were  to  fit  the  City  for  the 
seat  of  Ottoman  grandeur. 
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IN  the  Ecclesiastical  Annals  of  the  XVth  Century  we 
find  light  springing  up,  asit  were,  in  the  midst  of  darkness. 
The  ignorance,  vice,  and  general  corruption  of  the  Clergy 
continued  to  be  excessive ;  but  there  were  many  indi- 
viduals of  that  Body  who  were  at  once  conspicuous 
for  their  personal  piety  and  learning,  and  ardently  de- 
sirous of  a  general  improvement.  The  usurpations, 
together  with  the  superstitions  and  errors,  of  the  Church, 
remained  in  full  force;  but  there  were  many  persons 
who  had  caught  a  view  of  the  Right  and  the  Truth,  and 
•were  consequently  loud  in  their  invectives  against  Ec- 
clesiastical abuses,  and  in  a  call  for  the  propagation  of 
Scriptural  doctrine. 

At  the  commencement  of  this  period,  the  Schism  of 
the  Pontiffs  continued  to  engage  the  attention  of  the 
Prelates  and  Princes  of  Europe.  The  quarrel  of  the 
Council  of  Basle  with  Eugenius  IV.,  and  the  projected 
union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches,  were  the  next 
objects  of  general  interest ;  but  neither  the  evils  which 
were  apprehended  from  the  former  of  these  events,  nor 
the  good  which  was  anticipated  from  the  latter,  were 
realized.  The  doctrines  of  Wickliffe  made  great  pro- 
gress on  the  Continent,  and  produced  not  only  a  grow- 
ing demand  for  Reform  from  persons  who  separated 
themselves  from  the  Romish  communion,  but  also  a 
more  serious  attention  to  the  subject  on  the  part  of  the 
Prelates  and  other  members  of  the  Church.  In  this 
matter,  the  University  of  Paris,  with  the  celebrated  Ger- 
son  at  its  head,  distinguished  itself  by  a  laudable  zeal 
and  activity.  The  settlement  of  learned  Greeks  in 
Italy  and  the  neighbouring  Countries,  together  with  the 
invention  of  Printing,  contributed,  in  no  slight  degree, 
to  the  revival  of  Literature.  Some  good,  but  not  so 
much  as  had  been  desired,  was  effected  by  the  assem- 
bling of  the  Councils  of  Pisa,  Constance,  and  Basle. 
And,  although  the  Romish  Hierarchy,  and  especially  the 
Court  of  Rome,  continued  to  evince  the  same  spirit  of 
despotism  and  tyranny  which  had  hitherto  been  dis- 
played, it  became  abundantly  evident  that  a  power  was 
springing  up  which  would  enable  mankind,  to  a  great 
extent,  to  cast  off  the  fetters  which  had  been  forged  for 
them.  It  is  not  perhaps  correct  to  represent  the  Church 
of  Rome,  as  it  existed  in  the  dark  period  of  the  Middle 
Ages,  as  merely  a  system  of  superstition  and  Priestcraft, 
and  a  source  of  unmitigated  evil ;  but  it  is  pleasing  to 
observe  that  the  time  was  at  length  at  hand  in  which 
its  evils,  by  the  arrangements  of  a  merciful  Providence, 
would  be  rejected;  while  men,  in  a  state  of  liberty, 
would  be  enabled  to  make  a  good  and  profitable  use  of 
the  treasure  which  it  had  preserved  for  them,  but  had 
almost  entirely  withheld  from  their  possession.  "" 

We  begin  with  recording  the  succession  of  the'Pontiffs, 
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and  annexing  a  brief  outline  of  the  History  of  the  Church      Eccle- 
during  their  several  governments.  siastical 

At  the  opening  of  this  Century,  the  Western  Church 
was  still  divided   by  the  claims  of  two   rival  Pontiffs 
with  their  respective  partisans.     Benedict  was  detained 
as  a  prisoner  at  Avignon  by  the  French,  who  had  with-  History  of 
drawn  their  obedience,  and  endeavoured  to  force  him  to  the  Popes, 
resign,  until  the  year  1403,  when,  having  contrived  to  $TTeTdlc£ 
effect  his  escape,  he  found  many  adherents,   and  was  Avignon- 
once  more  acknowledged  by  France  as  the  legitimate  Boniface 
Pope.     He  had  promised  to  confirm  all  the  provisions  IX.  at 
and  grants  of  Benefices,  &c.   which  had  been  made  Rome« 
during  the  Subtraction  of  obedience  ;  but  no  sooner  had 
he  recovered  his  authority,  than  he  proceeded  to  fill  up 
all  places  which  had  become  vacant  during  his  captivity, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  new  possessors.     Hereupon,  the 
King  of  France  issued  an  Edict,  by  which  he  declared 
valid  all  collations  made  during  the  Subtraction ;   an 
Edict  remarkable  as  being  one  of  the  early  foundations  of 
the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church. 

Boniface  died  at  Rome  in  the  following  year,  (1404,)  Innocent 
when   he  was   succeeded  by  Cosmato  Meliorato,  who  VII-  at 
assumed  the  title  of  Innocent  VII.     The  new  Pontiff,  Rome' 
as  was  customary,  had  promised  to  use  all  efforts  in  his 
power  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism,   but,  as  was  also 
usual,  he  took  no  measures  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object.      His  death,  however,  in  the  year  1406, 
opened  a  new  prospect  of  peace.     The  Roman  Cardi- 
nals at  first  resolved  to  defer  the  election  of  a  Pope  until 
they  could  act  in  concert  with  the  College  at  Avignon : 
but  this  determination,"  overruled,  it  is  probable,  by  the 
demands  of  the  people  of  Rome,  yielded  to  the  final  re- 
solution of  electing  a  successor  to  Innocent,  who  should 
have  previously  bound  himself  by  oath  to  resign  his 
dignity,  if  this  step  should  be  requisite  for  the  union 
and  peace  of  the  Church.     The  lot  now  fell  upon  An-  Gregory 
gelo  Corrario,  a  Venetian,  titular  Patriarch  of  Constant!-  XII  at 
nople,   and  Cardinal,  a  man  whose  unsullied  reputa-  Home, 
tion  for  sanctity  and  virtue  led  to  the  hope  that  he      A.  D. 
would   not  refuse  to  fulfil  his   engagement,  if  called 
upon  to  do  so.     But  Angelo  Corrario,  acknowledged  at 
Rome  as  Pope,  under  the  title  of  Gregory  XII.,  refused 
as  pertinaciously  as  any  of  his  predecessors,  to  adopt  the 
method  of  cession  when  it  was  really  proposed  to  him  ; 
he  evaded  a  conference  with  his  rival,  which  had  been 
appointed  to  take  place  at  Savona ;  and  it  became  mani- 
fest that  the  peace  of  the  Church  would  never  be  restored 
by  the  resignation  of  a  rival  Pontiff.     The  majority  of 
the   Roman  Cardinals,  disgusted  with  the  conduct  of 
Gregory,  quickly  deserted  his  Court  and  retired  to  Pisa; 
and,  not  long  after,  a  new  Subtraction  of  obedience 
from  Benedict  having  been  published  by  the  King  of 
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History.    France,  and  acceded  to  by  Germany,  Hungary,  and 
•^N^1^^  Bohemia,  this  Pontiff  escaped  the  seizure  of  his  person 
by  flight  from  Avignon,  and  took   refuge  at  Perpignan 
in  Spain,  while  his  Cardinals  remained  in  France. 

In  this  state  of  things  the  two  great  Bodies  of  Cardi- 
nals resolved  on  a  coalition,  and,  having  effected  this 
important  measure,  they  summoned  a  General  Council 
to  assemble  at  Pisa,  for  the  express  purpose  of  deposing 
the  two  rival  Pontiffs,  and  electing  one  true  and  uni- 
versal Head  of  the  visible  Church.  The  Council  met  in  the 
Spring  of  1409,  and  was  numerously  attended.*  There, 
a  sentence  of  condemnation  was  pronounced  against 
the  contending  Popes,  who  were  denounced  as  guilty  of 
pierjury,  contumacy,  and  heresy,  and  the  Holy  See  was 
declared  vacant.  The  Cardinals  then  proceeded  to  the 
election  of  a  Pontiff;  and  their  choice  fell  upon  Peter  of 
Candia,  Cardinal  of  Milan,  who  took  the  name  of  Alex- 
ander V.  The  deposed  Pontiffs  refused,  of  course,  to 
renounce  their  dignity,  and  they  still  put  forward  their 
respective  claims  to  the  obedience  of  Christendom ;  Bene- 
dict remaining  at  Perpignan,  and  retaining  the  obedience 
of  Spain,  and  Gregory  having  escaped  to  Caieta,  where 
he  enjoyed  for  a  season  the  protection  of  Ladislaus, 
King  of  Naples.  The  Schism,  say  some,  was  by  this 
means  increased,  inasmuch  as  three  Pontiffs,  instead  of 
two,  were  now  laying  claim  to  the  supremacy  of  the 
Church  ;  but  it  is  perhaps  more  correct  to  consider  that 
the  Council  of  Pisa  contributed,  in  some  measure,  to  the 
removal  of  the  disorder,  since  it  served  to  exhibit  and 
establish  the  principle,  that  the  authority  of  a  General 
Council  was  superior  to  that  of  the  Pope.t 

Alexander  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity :  he  died 
at  Bologna  in  the  year  after  his  election,  (May  3,  1410,) 
and  was  succeeded  by  Balthasar  Cossa,  a  Neapolitan, 
and  Legate  at  Bologna,  who  assumed  the  title  of  John 
XXIII.,  secured  the  obedience  of  the  King  of  Naples, 
and  compelled  Gregory  to  quit  his  dominions,  and  to  seek 
an  asylum  at  Rimini.  John,  soon  after  he  had  attained 
the  Pontificate,  contributed  to  the  advancement  of  Sigis- 
inund  to  the  Empire,  in  concert  with  whom  he  resolved 
upon  once  more  convening  a  General  Council,  with  the 
view  of  establishing  the  union  of  the  Church.  The  place 
fixed  upon  for  this  important  assembly,  in  compliance  with 
the  wishes  of  the  Emperor,  but  not  in  accordance  with 
the  interests  of  the  Pope,  was  Constance,  in  Swisserland ; 
and  the  day  appointed  for  the  meeting  was  the  1st  of 
November,  1414. J  The  assemblage  of  Ecclesiastics, 
and  also  of  Laymen,  on  this  occasion,  was  immense. 
The  Council  was  divided  into  four  national  sections, 
of  Italy,  France,  Germany,  and  England,  and  the  votes 
were  taken  according  to  this  division,  instead  of  being 
registered  according  to  the  opinions  of  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  Body.  Both  the  Emperor  and  John  were 
present.  The  professed  objects  of  this  famous  Council 
were,  the  extinction  of  the  Schism,  and  the  reforma- 
tion of  the  Church,  or  the  correction  of  those  manifold 
abuses  which  existed  in  the  management  of  Ecclesiastical 
revenues.  Here  it  was  determined,  after  some  debate, 
that  a  General  Council  could  compel  the  Pope  to  ab- 
dicate, and  the  method  of  cession  was  moreover  de- 
clared to  be  the  only  means  of  securing  the  peace  of  the 


'  See  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Pite. 
f  The  Acts  of  this  Council,  and  of  those  which  followed  it, 
will  be  mentioned  more  particularly  in  a  subsequent  part  of  this 
Chapter. 

i  See  Lenfant,  Histoire  du  Concile  de  Constance. 
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Church.     Accordingly,  on  the  2d  of  March,  1415,  John      Ecole- 
publicly  pronounced  his  abdication,   on  condition  of  a     siastical 
similar  proceeding  on  the  part  of  Benedict  and  Gregory.   Hurtoiy  Of 
Suspicions,  however,   having   been  manifested  by  the    ^e  XVth 
Council  with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  the   Pontiff  in  s^T^ 
these  transactions,  the  latter  planned  his  escape  from 
Constance,  and  fled  first  to  Schaffhausen,  afterwards  to 
Brisac,  and  at  length  to  Fribourg,  where  he  expected  to 
receive  the  protection  of  the  Duke  of  Austria,  but  was 
treacherously  delivered  into  the  power  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Council.     A  series  of  enormous  crimes  bein"- 
now  laid  to  his  charge,  John  was  solemnly  deposed  from  John  de- 
the  Pontificate,  May  29,  1415,  and  condemned  to  ri- posed, 
gorous  imprisonment,  which  he  suffered,  first  at  Heidel- 
berg and  afterwards  at  Manheim,  for  the  period  of  three 
years.     In  the  course  of  the  same  year,  Gregory  sent  to  Gregory  re- 
the  Council  a  voluntary  and  solemn  resignation  of  his  8'gn8- 
dignity.      Benedict,   however,  remained  inflexible,  de- 
claring that  he  was  the  true,  and  now  the  only,  Pope. 
Sigismund  went  in  person  to  Perpignan  with  a  view  to 
obtain  his  resignation  ;  but  Benedict  obstinately  resisted 
all  solicitations,  and  ultimately  withdrew,  for  the  security 
of  his  person,  to  the   small  fortress  of  Paniscola.     The 
Council,  fully  convinced  of  his  contumacy,  proceeded  to 
the  sentence  of  deposition  ;  and  although  Benedict  conti- 
nued to  anathematize  his  adversaries  daily  in  his  obscure 
place  of  refuge,  he  had  ceased  to  be  a  means  of  dividing 
the  obedience  of  the  Churcfi.     The  claims   of  the  late 
competitors   having  been  thus  entirely  destroyed,   the 
Cardinals  proceeded  to  the  election  of  a  new  Pope,  and 
agreed  in  the  choice  of  Otto  de  Colonna,  a  Roman,  who  Martin  V. 
ascended  the  Papal  Chair  under  the  name  of  Martin  V.  sole  Pope. 
And  thus  the  primary  object  of  the  Council,  the  healing      A-  D- 
of  the  Great  Schism,  which  had  long  been  productive  of     1417. 
such  numerous  disorders,  was  successfully  accomplished. 
Angelo  Corrario  died  soon  after  his  cession.     Peter  de 
Luna  lived  harmless  at  Paniscola  until  the  year  1424  : 
two  Cardinals  who  continued  with   him  until  his  death 
elected   a  successor  according   to   his  entreaties,    who 
styled   himself  Clement  VIII.,  but  shortly  afterwards 
retired.     Balthasar  Cossa,  restored  to  liberty  about  three 
years  after  his  deposition,  was  solicited  by  some  of  his 
friends  to  resume  the   Papal  dignity,  but,  instead  or 
complying  with  their  advice,  he  voluntarily  threw  him- 
self at  the  feet  of  Martin,  who  received  his  submission, 
and  afterwards  admitted  him  to  his  friendship,  and  ap- 
pointed him  Cardinal,  and  Dean  of  the  Sacred  College,  End  of  the 
a  situation  which  he  retained  with  constant  fidelity  to  Great 
his  master  and  benefactor.     And  thus  the  Great  Western  Western 
Schism  was  completely  at  an  end.  Schism. 

The  progress  made  by  the  Council  of  Constance  in 
the  correction  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses,  which  we  shall 
hereafter  have  occasion  to  observe,  was  not  very  great ; 
and  the  proceedings  against  the  memory  of  Wickliffe, 
and  the  persons  and  doctrines  of  Huss  and  Jerome  of 
Prague,  which  will  likewise  fall  under  our  notice  in 
another  place,  have  called  forth  the   loud  and  lasting 
censure  of  mankind.     The  Council  was  dissolved  on  the 
22d  of  April,  1418,   having   sat  three  years   and  six 
months ;  and  the  question  of  Reformation  was  deferred 
to  another  assembly  of  the  same  kind,  to  be  summoned 
after  an  interval  of  five  years.     In  consequence  of  this 
constitution,  but  with   a  view  of  frustrating,  as  far  as 
possible,  its  object,  Martin  summoned  two  Councils,  at 
several   times,  to  meet  in  Italy,  the  first  at  Pavia,  the 
second  at  Sienna.     These  arts  of  evasion  were,  however, 
ineffectual.     The  foreign  Prelates  refused  to  assemble  in 
2p 
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Hisfory.  a  Country  where  the  power  of  the  Pope  was  so  predo- 
,-P^»-'  minant,  and  Martin  was  eventually  compelled  to  sum- 
mon a  Council  to  meet  at  Basle.  This  Pontiff  died 
suddenly  on  the  20th  of  February,  1431,  just  before  the 
meeting  of  the  new  Council,  and  was  succeeded  in  his 
dignity  by  Gabriel  Condolmieri,  Bishop  of  Sienna,  said 
to  have  been  the  illegitimate  child  of  Gregory  XII., 
who  assumed  the  title  of  Eugenius  IV. ;  a  Pontiff 
elected  by  accident,  or  rather  who  owed  his  elevation  to 
his  previous  insignificance,  and  who  soon  displayed  the 
weakness  and  inconstancy  of  his  mind  in  the  malad- 
ministration of  his  office. 

The  Council  of  Basle  was  opened  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1431,*  under  the  presidency  of  the  celebrated  Cardinal 
Julian  Caesarini,  in  place  of  the  Pope.  The  professed 
objects  of  its  meeting  were,  the  union  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  Churches,  the  Reformation  of  the  Church  in  its 
Head  and  in  its  Members,  and  the  extirpation  of  Heresy 
or  the  suppression  of  the  Hussites.  Not  long  after  the 
Council  had  assembled,  Eugenius  sought  to  transfer  the 
place  of  meeting  to  Bologna  in  Italy;  his  mandate  was, 
indeed,  disobeyed  ;  but  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  con- 
tention for  superiority  between  the  Council  and  the  Pope 
which  lasted  two  years;  at  the  end  of  which  period, 
the  Pope,  having  at  one  time  been  deposed  from  his 
authority  by  the  Council,  and  having,  in  return,  annulled 
its  decrees,  was  at  length  obliged  to  submit,  and  to 
acknowledge  the  paramount  authority  of  the  Council. 
The  Council  then  proceeded  to  make  some  salutary  re- 
gula  ions.  The  supremacy  of  General  Councils,  esta- 
blished at  Constance,  was  solemnly  affirmed  :  Annates 
were  abolished  :  a  Confession  of  Faith  was  prescribed  to 
be  read  by  every  Pontiff  immediately  after  his  election  : 
and  Expectatives,  Reservations,  and  Provisions  were  done 
away.  But  when  the  question  concerning  the  reconci- 
liation of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches  was  coming  on, 
the  Pope,  exasperated  by  the  late  proceedings,  insisted 
on  transferring  the  Council  to  some  place  in  Italy. 
Hereupon,  he  was  summoned  to  appear  at  Basle,  on  the 
26th  of  July,  1437,  but  instead  of  complying  with  the 
requisition,  he  issued  a  decree  to  dissolve  the  Council, 
and  to  assemble  another  at  Ferrara,  A  sentence  of 
contumacy  was  passed  against  the  refractory  Pontiff  by 
the  Fathers  assembled  at  Basle,  who,  with  very  few  ex- 
ceptions, continued  to  hold  their  Sessions  in  that  place, 
while  Eugenius,  witli  his  few  partisans  and  the  depu- 
ties from  the  East,  proceeded  to  consider  the  terms  of 
union  of  the  two  Churches,  first  at  Ferrara  and  after- 
wards at  Florence.  On  the  25th  of  June,  1439,  the 
Council  of  Basle  deposed  Eugenius  from  the  Pontificate, 
and  afterwards  elected  in  his  room  Amadeus,  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  assumed  the  title  of  Felix  V.  Eugenius  of 
course  disregarded  the  sentence  of  deposition,  and  issued 
a  severe  Edict  against  the  members  of  the  Council  of 
Basle,  declaring  their  Acts  null  and  void  :  and  thus  the 
Church  was  divided  by  a  Schism,  not  only  between  two 
contemporary  Pontiffs,  but  also  between  the  two  rival 
Councils  of  Basle  and  of  Florence. 

The  Council  of  Florence  dissolved  itself,  April  26, 
1442  ;  the  members  of  the  Council  of  Basle  dispersed  in 
the  following  Spring,  declaring,  however,  that  the  Coun- 
cil was  not  dissolved,  and  that  it  would  assemble  again 
at  some  convenient  place,  when  a  good  opportunity  may 
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occur.     The  greater  part  of  Christendom  persevered  in 

its  obedience    to   Eugenius.   and    the    more    powerful 

Princes    were  dissatisfied  with    the    extreme  measures 

which  had  been  adopted  at  Basle.    The  new  Schism  was 

not  of  long  duration.  Eugenius  died,  February  23,  1447, 

and  was  succeeded  by  Thomas  de  Sarzano,  Bishop  of 

Bologna,  under  the  title  of  Nicholas  V.     The  new  Pon-  Nicholas  V 

tiff,  distinguished  for  his  learning,  genius,  and  modera- 

tion,  secured  to  himself  the  attachment  of  the  great  Body 

of  the   Church.     In    1449,  Felix  resigned  his  dignity, 

and  the  Fathers  of  the  Council  of  Basle,  assembled  at 

Lausanne,   confirmed    his     abdication,   acknowledging 

Nicholas  V.  as  the  supreme  Head  of  the  universal  Church. 

During  this  Pontificate,  and  indeed  for  many  years  after- 

wards,  no  General  Council   was  held.     Nicholas  was  a 

great  encourager  of  Literature*  and  the  Arts,  and  hence 

his  personal   character  was    held   in  great  estimation. 

Men  began,  perhaps,  to  esteem  the  peace  of  the  Church 

as  more  desirable  than  even  the  correction  of  abuse  in 

the  application  of  Ecclesiastical   revenues;    and   their 

attention  at  the  same  time  was  engaged  by  the  successes 

of  the  Turks  in  the  East.  The  capture  of  Constantinople 

in  the  year  1453  is  said  to  have  preyed  much  upon  the 

mind  of  Nicholas,  and  is  supposed  to  have  accelerated 

his  death,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  of  March,  1455. 

He  was  succeeded  by  Alphonso  Borgia,  a  native  of  Spain, 

who  took  thenameofCalixtusIII.  This  Pontificate  was 

short,  and  not  distinguished  by  any  remarkable  events. 

Some    attempts   were    made   to    unite    the    Christian 

Princes  in  a  war  against  the  victorious  Turks,  but  the 

desired  confederacy  was  not  formed. 

Calixtus  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1458,  by  jEneas  Pius  II. 
Sylvius  Piccolomini,  who  had  formerly  distinguished  A.  D. 
himself  as  the  opponent  of  Papal  usurpations  at  the  1458. 
Council  of  Basle;  but  during  the  Pontificate  of  Calixtus, 
by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  he 
stood  forth  as  the  assertor  of  Papal  rights,  and  the  op- 
ponent of  all  measures  which  tended  to  degrade  the  Holy 
See  and  to  diminish  the  power  of  the  Pontiff.  He  as- 
cended the  Papal  Chair  under  the  title  of  Pius  II.,  a 
name  which  he  rendered  illustrious  by  his  encourage- 
ment of  Learning  and  the  energy  of  his  government; 
while  at  the  same  time  he  furnished  a  remarkable  ex- 
ample of  inconstancy  by  the  total  abandonment  of  his 
former  principles  respecting  the  power  and  authority  of 
the  reputed  successors  of  St.  Peter.  In  the  early  part  of 
his  Pontificate,  A.  D.  1459,  he  assembled  a  Council  at 
Mantua,  with  a  view  to  promote  a  general  Crusade 
against  the  Turks;  but,  notwithstanding  the  engagements 
into  which  several  Princes  entered,  the  attempt  was 
eventually  unsuccessful.  An  embassy  from  the  East, 
imploring  succour,  in  the  year  following,  was  received 
with  great  respect  at  Rome,  but  proved  wholly  ineffec- 
tual. Before  the  dissolution  of  the  Council  of  Mantua, 
Pius  denied  the  position  that  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
was  inferior  to  that  of  a  General  Council,  and  at  the 
same  time  prohibited  all  appeals  to  such  Council  ;  and 
in  the  year  1463  he  published  a  formal  retractation  of 
all  which  he  had  written  in  support  of  the  proceedings 
at  Basle,  pronouncing  himself  to  have  been,  as  yEneas 
Sylvius,  a  heretic,  but  asserting  at  once  his  orthodoxy 
and  his  authority  as  Pius  II.  Some  forces  were  at 
length  assembled  at  Ancona,  where  they  were  destined 
to  embark  on  board  Venetian  galleys  on  an  expedition 
against  the  common  enemy  of  Christendom,  which  the 

•  He  founded  the  Vatican, 
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Pope  proposed  to  conduct  in  person ;  but,  by  his  death, 
which  happened  at  the  place  of  rendezvous,  his  inten- 
tions were  frustrated,  and  the  feeble  attempt  at  warfare 
which  had  been  made  under  his  auspices,  was,  in  conse- 
quence, abandoned. 

Peter  Bard,  a  Venetian,  was  raised  to  the  Pontificate 
in  the  year  1464,  and  assumed  the  name  of  Paul  II. 
He  had  engaged,  before  his  election,  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Turks  ;  but  instead  of  pursuing  this  measure 
he  turned  his  arms  against  the  Hussites.  He  reduced 
the  cycle  of  the  Jubilee  from  thirty-three  to  twenty-five 
years  ;  but  this  superstitious  ceremony  was  not  celebrated 
until  the  reign  of  his  successor.  Paul  died  on  the  25th 
or  26th  of  July,  1471,  and  his  place  was  supplied  by 
Francis  Albescola,  under  the  name  of  Sixtus  IV.  His 
Pontificate  was  signalized  chiefly  by  its  duration ;  it 
lasted  thirteen  years.  At  first,  Sixtus  called  loudly  on  the 
Powers  of  Europe  to  arm  against  the  Turks,  but  his 
appeals  were  ineffectual,  and  he  soon  ceased  to  repeat 
them.  He  engaged  in  a  dispute  with  Florence,  which 
was  terminated  only  by  the  approach  of  the  Ottoman 
arms,  about  this  time  a  cause  of  serious  alarm  to 
the  States  of  Italy,  from  which,  however,  they  were 
at  length  delivered  by  the  death  of  Mohammed.  Sixtus 
is  particularly  noted  in  History  as  having  carried  the 
system  of  nepotism  or  partiality  towards  his  own  rela- 
tives in  the  distribution  of  Ecclesiastical  benefices  to 
a  great  and  scandalous  extent ;  and  as  having  established 
a  public  brothel  at  Rome.  He  died  in  the  year  1484, 
and  was  succeeded  by  John  Baptist  Cibo,  a  native  of 
Genoa,  who  is  said  to  have  purchased  the  votes  of  the 
Cardinals,  by  virtue  of  whose  election  he  ascended  the 
Papal  Chair,  under  the  name  of  Innocent  VIII.  The 
attempts  of  this  Pontiff  to  set  on  foot  a  Crusade  were 
attended  with  no  better  effect  than  those  of  his  pre- 
decessors. His  profuse  heaping  of  benefices  and 
wealth  upon  his  illegitimate  children  was  still  more 
indecent  and  flagitious  than  the  nepotism  of  Sixtus. 
He  died  in  1492.  Roderic  Borgia,  having  secured  his 
election  by  high  prices  for  the  votes  of  the  majority  of 
the  Cardinals,  now  succeeded  to  the  government  of  the 
Church  under  the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  This  man 
is  usually  regarded  as  the  most  degraded  and  profligate 
of  all  who  have  filled  the  Papal  Chair.  "The  crimes  and 
enormities,"  says  Mosheim,  "  which  History  has  imputed 
to  this  Papal  Nero,  evidently  prove  him  to  have  been 
not  only  destitute  of  all  religious  and  virtuous  principle, 
but  even  regardless  of  decency,  and  hardened  against 
the  very  feeling  of  shame."  He  projected  an  alliance 
with  Bajazet,  the  Turkish  Sultan,  against  Charles  VIII. 
of  France,  but  received  no  succour  in  consequence  of 
this  infamous  alliance,  and  afterwards  was  alarmed  by  a 
visit  of  Charles  at  Rome,  whom,  however,  he  in- 
duced to  abstain  from  the  obnoxious  measures  which 
he  had  dreaded,  more  especially  the  assembling  of  a 
General  Council.  His  Pontificate  was  rendered  remark- 
able also  by  the  grant  which  he  made  of  the  newly  dis- 
covered regions  of  America  to  the  Crown  of  Spain,  not- 
withstanding an  Edict  which  had  formerly  been  made  in 
favour  of  the  Portuguese  by  Eugenius  IV.  Caesar 
Borgia,  the  son  of  one  of  Alexander's  concubines,  was 
the  great  favourite  of  his  father,  whom  he  exceeded,  if 
possible,  in  profligacy  of  manners.  He  had  been  created 
Duke  of  Valentia,  and  employed  his  arms  in  Romagna 
as  the  temporal  champion  of  the  Holy  See ;  and  it  is  com- 
monly supposed  that  Alexander  met  his  death  in  the  year 
1503,  by  drinking  wine  mixed  with  poison  which  he  had 


prepared  fora  wealthy  Cardinal,  whom  he  had  invited  to 
an  entertainment,  and  whose  possessions,  when  they  had 
devolved  by  his  decease  to  the  Holy  See,  were  to  be  ap- 
propriated to  the  use  of  the  infamous  Caesar. 

The  public  profession  of  Christianity  during  this  Cen- 
tury was  opposed,  and  partially  suppressed,  by  the  pro- 
gress of  the  Ottoman  arms  in  the  East;  and  the  resi- 
dence of  the  first  Christian  Emperor  became  the  chief 
seat  of  Mohammedan  power.  In  other  parts  of  the 
world  the  Christian  Religion  maintained  its  former 
ground.  An  ineffectual  attempt  for  the  conversion  of 
the  Jews  was  made  by  Benedict  XIII.  ;  and  a  severe 
Edict  against  that  people  was  issued  by  Eugenius  IV. ; 
but  in  the  conference  which  was  held  by  the  former,  both 
parties  claimed  the  victory  in  argument ;  and  the  forced 
conversions  which  followed  the  harsh  measures  of  the 
latter  were,  of  course,  insincere  and  nugatory. 

The  early  part  of  this  Century  was  distinguished  by  a 
formal  and  elaborate,  although  ultimately  ineffectual, 
attempt  at  the  union  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Churches. 
The  Emperor  of  Constantinople,  having  received  separate 
proposals  from  the  Council  of  Basle  and  the  Pope  Eu- 
genius respecting  the  discussion  of  the  question,  deter- 
mined at  length  to  prefer  the  authority  of  the  latter,  and 
consented  to  negotiate  with  the  Council  assembled 
under  his  auspices  at  Ferrara.  Deputies  on  both  sides 
were  accordingly  appointed  to  argue  the  points  of  dispute 
before  this  Council ;  by  whose  efforts  it  was  vainly  hoped 
that  the  dissensions  which  had  so  long  existed  would  be 
brought  to  a  favourable  issue.  The  cause  of  the  Latins 
was  defended  by  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Julian  Caesarini 
and  others,  while  that  of  the  Greeks  was  committed  to 
the  conduct  of  Bessarion,  Archbishop  of  Nice,  and  Mark 
of  Ephesus.  It  was  agreed  at  the  outset  that  the  subjects 
of  dispute  were  four  in  number  ;  namely,  the  procession 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  the  kind  of  bread  to  be  used  in  the 
celebration  of  the  Eucharist,  the  doctrine  of  Purgatory, 
and  the  supremacy  of  the  Pope.  Little  progress  was 
made  at  Ferrara.  Some  time  was  wasted  there  in  a 
dispute  which  arose  between  the  Greek  colleagues  re- 
specting the  doctrine  of  their  Church  with  reference  to 
the  state  of  the  Saints  between  the  periods  of  death  and 
the  resurrection  ;  and  a  long  debate  was  afterwards 
carried  on  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  Doctors  con- 
cerning the  procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  After  this, 
the  Council  was  transferred  to  Florence.  There,  after  a 
renewed  debate,  the  Emperor  and  Bessarion  yielded  the 
disputed  point  of  the  procession,  which  was  in  fact  the 
chief  subject  of  controversy,  and  a  common  Confession 
of  Faith  was  drawn  up  which  served  as  the  foundaiion 
of  a  Treaty  of  concord  between  the  two  Churches.  With 
respect  to  the  Eucharist,  the  Greeks  conceded  that  un- 
leavened bread,  as  well  as  leavened,  may  be  lawfully 
employed  in  its  celebration.  The  dispute  relating  to 
Purgatory,  or  the  means  of  purification  of  departed  souls, 
namely,  whether  this  is  fire,  as  the  Latins  declared,  or 
tempestuous  darkness,  according  to  the  tenet  of  the 
Greeks,  was  declared  to  be  indifferent,  or,  at  least,  to 
require  no  positive  decision.  And  the  question  respect- 
ing the  Pope's  supremacy  was  made  the  subject  of  a 
compromise  which  looked  like  a  temporary  adjustment 
of  the  matter,  and  made  way  for  the  signing  and  ratifica- 
tion of  the  decree  of  union.  But  the  measure  which 
had  thus  been  carried  was  wholly  unpopular  at  Constan- 
tinople ;  and  the  members  who  composed  the  deputation 
of  the  Greek  Church,  with  the  exception  of  Mark  ot 
Ephesus,  who  had  refused  his  consent  to  the  concessjons 
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and  the  union,  were  received  on  their  return  with  insults 
and  reproaches  as  traitors  to  the  Catholic  Faith.  Mark, 
at  the  head  of  a  large  party,  was  urgent  for  a  repeal  of 
the  union  ;  while  the  power  and  patronage  of  the  Court 
were  as  strenuously  exerted  to  maintain  it.  The  Patri- 
archs of  Jerusalem,  Antioch,  and  Alexandria  openly 
declared  against  the  union  and  its  authors  ;  Russia  and 
Moscovy  concurred  in  this  protest ;  and,  in  one  word, 
the  decree  of  the  Council  of  Florence,  while  it  was  par- 
tially received  at  Constantinople,  was  yet  indignantly 
rejected  by  the  great  Body  of  the  Greek  Church  and 
Empire.  Party  spirit  was  running  high  on  the  subject 
of  the  union,  when  Constantinople  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Turks,  A.  D.  1453.  The  promised  boon  of  assistance 
against  a  threateningPower  could  nowno  longer  sway  the 
counsels  of  an  Empire  already  fallen  ;  and  the  Greek 
Church,  disengaged  from  its  political  connection  with 
the  Byzantine  Court,  persists,  to  the  present  day,  in  its 
doctrinal  disagreement  with  the  Churches  of  the  West.* 

Confining  our  attention  to  the  state  of  things  within 
the  limits  of  the  Papal  dominion,  we  advert,  in  the  first 
place,  to  one  or  two  prominent  features  in  the  public 
celebration  of  religious  worship  during  this  Century. 
The  Jubilee,  about  this  time,  was  at  the  height  of  its 
credit.  In  the  year  1400,  great  numbers  of  persons 
flocked  to  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  this  festival, 
notwithstanding  an  express  injunction  of  the  King  of 
France,  by  which  he  prohibited  his  subjects  from  under- 
taking !he  journey.  The  pilgrimage  was  fatal  to  many 
who  performed  it :  some  were  plundered,  and  others  as- 
sassinated by  the  enemies  of  the  Pope  in  Italy ;  while 
still  greater  numbers  were  carried  off  by  the  pestilence 
which  at  that  time  was  raging  at  Rome,  where  it  is  said 
that  six  or  seven  hundred  persons  died  daily.  The  next 
Jubilee  was  celebrated  in  the  year  1450,  during  the 
Pontificate  of  Nicholas  V.,  which  passed  off  without  the 
recurrence  of  similar  disasters,  but  was  rendered  remark- 
able by  the  breaking  down  of  a  bridge,  in  consequence 
of  which  two  hundred  persons  were  drowned.  The 
Jubilee  which  was  held  in  1475,  in  compliance  with  the 
institute  of  Paul  II.,  was  less  numerously  attended  than 
the  former,  in  consequence  partly,  it  may  be  supposed, 
of  the  more  frequent  recurrence  of  the  festival,  partly  of 
the  increasing  unpopularity  of  Papal  superstitions,  and 
partly  of  the  wars  in  which  Europe  was  at  that  time 
engaged.  In  the  year  1456,  Calixtus  III.  established 
the  universal  celebration  of  the  festival  of  the  Transfigu- 
ration of  Christ;  and  in  1476,  Sixtus  IV.  declared  his 
approbation  of  that  in  honour  of  the  Immaculate  Con- 
ception of  the  blessed  Virgin,  by  issuing  an  Edict  for 
the  grant  of  Indulgences  to  those  who  should  devoutly 
celebrate  it. 

The  puerilities  of  the  Scholastic  Theology  continued 
to  increase,  and  the  credit  of  the  system  proportionably 
to  decline,  during  the  XVth  Century.  Some  persons 
contended  for  the  necessity  of  entirely  abolishing  this 
method  of  trifling  disputation ;  while  others,  including 
the  celebrated  Gerson  and  Savonarola,  advocated  only 
the  reform  of  its  abuses,  and  a  correction  of  the  disorders 
which  it  had  introduced  into  the  seminaries  of  Learning. 
The  credit  of  this  system  of  quibbling  and  jargon  con- 
tinued, however,  to  be  upheld  by  the  Dominicans  and 
Franciscans ;  so  that  form  and  sound  had  yet  many 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  long-continued  dissention,  see  Leo  Al- 
latius.  Perpeiua  Contensio  Eccletice  Oriental,  et  Occident.  Spanhe- 
inius,  De  Ferpelud  Distensions  Eccfe*.  Orient,  et  Occident. 


defenders  against  the  intrusions  of  sense.     It  is,  how-      Eccle- 
ever,  to  this  Century  that  the  early  revival  of  Literature     siast»cal- 
in  Europe  is  to  be  referred.     The  study  of  the  ancient  ^Jjjfx'vtl 
Classics,    introduced   into    Italy  and  the  neighbouring    Century. 
Countries  by  the  Greek  refugees,  who  repaired  thither  tj-y-«_- 
after  the  capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  Turks  in  the 
year  1453,  was  one  proximate  cause  of  the  restoration 
of  Letters  :*  the  invention  of  Printing,  and  the  patronage 
of  Pope  Pius  II.,  contributed  greatly  to  the  same  effect ; 
and  this  improvement,  continuing  to  advance,  became  a 
powerful  assistant  to  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in 
the  commencement  of  the  following  Century. 

During  the  present  period,  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  the  vernacular  tongues  began  to  be  circulated 
in  England,  Germany,  and  other  Countries.  Laurentius 
Valla  published  his  annotations  on  the  New  Testament, 
which  led  the  way  for  future  critical  expositions  of  a 
more  complete  and  elaborate  nature.  Marsilius  Ficinus, 
Savonarola,  and  others,  produced  learned  Treatises  in 
defence  of  Revealed  Religion. 

Under  the  name  of  Mysticism,  or  sentimental  Theo-  Mystics, 
logy,  we  are  to  understand  much  real  and  ardent  piety, 
which  existed  in  the  case  of  some  individuals,  as  well  as 
some  fanaticism  and  extravagance,  which  marked  the 
conduct  of  others.  Mysticism,  in  the  worst  acceptation 
of  the  word,  as  denoting  a  system  of  absurd  or  un- 
reasonable devotion,  was  the  perverted  Religion  of  the 
heart,  as  the  Scholastic  Theology,  in  its  subtilty  and 
coldness,  was  the  perverted  Religion  of  the  head.  In  an 
Age  of  general  ignorance  and  dry  scholastic  disputation, 
those  who  exhibited  a  distaste  for  the  prevailing  super- 
stitions and  subtilties,  together  with  a  certain  degree  of 
feeling  in  matters  of  Religion,  were  ranked  in  the  same 
class  as  the  mere  senseless  and  violent  enthusiast.  But 
we.  shall  do  wrong  if  we  suppose  the  Mystic  Theology  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  and  more  especially  that  of  the  XVth 
Century,  to  imply  nothing  more  than  the  expression  of 
fanaticism.  The  extremes  of  Scholastic  Theology  con- 
tributed to  produce  the  opposite  extremes  of  Mysticism  ; 
the  former  were  suited  to  men  of  a  speculative,  the  latter 
to  those  of  a  contemplative  turn  of  mind ;  the  one  has 
been  not  unaptly  designated  as  the  tilt  and  tournament, 
the  other  as  the  romance,  of  mind.  Abstraction  of  the 
mind  from  the  world  and  its  affairs,  and  communion 
with  God  or  divine  love,  were  the  great  principles 
of  Mysticism ;  qualities  and  habits  of  mind  which, 
rightly  understood  and  moderated,  are  evidently  the 
principles  of  true  Religion,  but  if  ignorantly  adopted,  or 
carried  to  excess,  may  be  expected  to  issue  in  enthu- 
siasm, and  even  to  merge  in  a  system  of  Pantheism. 

Some  great  names  appear  among  the  (so  called) 
Mystics  of  the  XVth  Century.  Of  these,  none  are  more 
celebrated  than  Thomas  a  Kempis,  whose  book  Con- 
cerning the  Imitation  of  Christ  is  said  to  have  gone 
through  more  editions  in  various  languages  than  any 
other  Work  except  the  Holy  Scriptures.  To  this  writer, 
as  well  as  to  Tauler  of  the  last  Century,  and  the  author 
of  the  German  Theology,  Luther  afterwards  expressed  his 
obligations.  The  writings  of  Vincent  Ferrerius,  Henry 
Harphius,  and  Bernhard  Senensis  were  of  a  more  fana- 
tical cast,  but  are  not  without  traces  of  piety  and 


*  For  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  upon  the 
Literature  of  the  West,  Mosheim  refers  to  Humphrey  Hody,  De 
Greecit  Illtutribut  Liieranim  Instauraioribus,  London,  1742;  and 
C.  F.  Bb'rner,  De  Doctit  Hominibus  Greecit  Lilerarum  Grcecarum 
in  Italia  Jntlauratoribus,  Leipzig,  1 750. 
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History.  wisdom.  Marsilius  Ficinus,  Gerson,  and  others,  en- 
"•• ~v~*~>  deavoured  to  temper  the  Mystic  Theology  with  the 
scholastic  system. 

The  more  opulent  Orders  of  Monks,  especially  the 
Augustiniansand  Benedictines,  are  represented  as  having 
arrived  at  the  extreme  of  luxury  and  degeneracy  during 
this  Century.     Attempts  were  made  in  Germany  and 
France,  by  zealous  individuals,  to  effect  a  reformation  of 
those  Societies  ;  but  the  result  of  their  labours  was  small, 
and  the  enormous  evil  of  the  system  continued  to  dis- 
play itself  in  the  obstinacy  of  those  who  indulged  in 
licentiousness  and  vice  under  its  protection.    The  Men- 
dicant Orders,  quarrelsome  and  ambitious,  were  per- 
petually embroiled  with  the  Clergy,  and  frequently  sub- 
ject to  difficulties   and  persecutions:  the  refuge  which 
they  afforded  to  the  Beguines  and  Lollards,  who  were 
especially  offensive  to  the  Clergy,  having  increased  the 
prejudices  of  the  Sacred  Order  against  the  whole  Body. 
The  Fratricelli,  and  their  Tertiaries  the  Beghards,  who 
resided  chiefly  in  Italy,  were  the  objects  of  severe  perse- 
cutions, carried  on  chiefly  by  the  Popes  Nicholas  V.  and 
Paul  II. ;  but  they  found   some   powerful    protectors, 
especially  in  Bohemia,  and  were  sometimes  in  a  con- 
dition to  offer  forcible  resistance  to  the  measures  pur- 
sued against  them.     The  Sect  was,  however,  to  a  certain 
extent  suppressed  towards  the  latter  part  of  the  Century, 
but  it  was  not  entirely  destroyed,  and  it  eventually  lost 
its  identity  by  becoming  merged  in  the  great  Body  of  the 
Reformed   who   adopted   the   tenets  of  Luther  in  the 
XVIth  Century. 

The  Society  of  Brethren  of  the  Common  Life,  (Fratres 
Vit(R  Communis,)  instituted  in  the  last  Century  by 
Gerhard  Groote,  was  finally  established  by  the  Council 
of  Constance,  and  flourished  in  Germany  and  Holland.* 
All  the  members  of  this  Society  had  their  property  in 
common,  and  lived  in  great  harmony  and  peace :  they 
were  divided  into  two  classes,  the  Illiterate  and  the 
Literate  or  Clerks ;  the  former  being  employed  in 
manual  labour,  the  latter  in  works  of  Literature,  or  in  the 
conduct  of  schools,  of  which  they  erected  a  great  num- 
ber, and  in  these  they  were  industrious  and  successful  in 
the  education  of  youth. 

The  Waldenses  still  subsisted  in  Pomerania,  Bran- 
denburg, and  other  Provinces ;  but  they  were  subject  to 
continual  persecutions,  and  their  number,  before  the 
close  of  the  Century,  was  very  small.  More  than  three 
thousand  of  these  unfortunate  people  are  said  to  have 
been  destroyed  at  one  time,  in  consequence  of  a  cruel 
Commission  issued  against  them  by  Pope  innocent  VIII. 
in  the  year  1488,  and  executed  by  Albert,  Archdeacon  of 
Cremona.f 

In  Bosnia,  Servia,  and  some  neighbouring  Countries, 
the  Heresy  of  the  Manichaeans  received  countenance 
and  protection,  and  was  the  object  of  Ecclesiastical 
jealousy. 

The  Adamites,  or  more  fanatical  Beghards  or  Tur- 
lupins,  who  were  still  found  in  France,  Germany,  and 
Swisserland,  were  the  objects  of  a  severe  inquisition, 
and  many  of  their  number  were  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
but  this  extravagant  Sect  continued  in  existence  through- 
out the  Century,  and  was  at  length  exterminated  by  the 
arms  of  Ziska,  in  the  year  1421. 

The  beginning  of  this  Century  was  distinguished  by 
the  appearance  of  a  new  Sect,  called  the  White  Peni- 

*  See  Helyot,  Hisloire  ties  Ordres  Monastiques,  torn  iii, 
f  Paul  Perrin,  Histoire  des  fauilois. 
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tents,  which  spread  rapidly  and  extensively  in  Italy.    In     Eccle- 
the  year  1399,  a  certain  Priest,  who  gave  himself  out  as    *'a>>ticdl 
Elias  the  Prophet,  and  predicted  the  immediate  destruc-  5"^  uf 
tion  of  the  world  by  an  earthquake,  descended  from  the    Centum 
Alps  into  Italy,  and  attracted  universal  attention  by  his  x— ^-il/ 
method  of  conducting  his  pretended  mission.     He  was 
attended  at  first  by  a  few  followers,  clothed  like  himself 
in  white  garments,  and  carrying  a  crucifix  from  which 
blood  appeared  to  exude.     He  laid  claim  to  extraordi- 
nary revelations,  and  preached  peace  and  repentance. 
In  his  progress  through  Italy,  his  followers  continued  to 
increase,  and  even  some  dignitaries  of  the  Church  were 
included  in  the  number.     A  considerable  sensation  was 
produced  by  his  proceedings,  and  the  appearance   at 
least  of  repentance  and    mutual   forgiveness  became 
general  wherever  he  went ;  until  at  length  the  fanatical 
Priest  found  himself  at  Viterbo,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Rome,  at  the  head  of  several  thousand  followers,  par- 
taking in  his  austerities,  and  deluded  by  his  imposture. 
Here,    however,  his  course  was  finished:    the    Pope 
(Boniface   IX.)    caused  his  person  to  be  seized,  and, 
having  extorted,   or  invented,  a  confession  of  his  guilt, 
condemned  him  to  the  flames.    His  followers  afterwards 
dispersed,  and  the  Sect  was  at  an  end.* 

A  fanatical  Sect,  of  minor  importance,  appeared  also 
in  Flanders  and  Germany  ;  but  it  attained  little  celebrity, 
and  was  speedily  suppressed. 

Towards   the  close  of  this  Century  the  Inquisition  The  Inqui- 
was  introduced  into  Spain   under  the  auspices  of  Fer-  sitio.n  in 
dinand  and  Isabella,  with  Thomas  de  Torquemada,  a  sPa*n» 
Dominican,  confessor  to  the  King,  for  its  chief.     The 
institution  soon  began  to  assume  a  formidable  aspect  in 
that  Country,  more  especially  in  its  proceedings  against 
the  Jews  ;  persons  of  all  conditions  were  made  subject  to 
its  authority,  and  those  whom  it  condemned  of  Heresy 
were  deprived   of  their   property  and  Civil  privileges, 
while  others  were  compelled,  in  great  numbers,  to  seek 
safety  in  flight.     The  more  particular  history  of  this 
formidable  tribunal  belongs,  however,  to  a  later  period, 
when  its  authority  had  become  more  extensive,  and  its 
system  established  and  refined. 

One  professed  object  of  the  several  Councils  which  RISE  AND 
assembled  during  this  Century  was  the  Reformation  of  PROGRESS 
the  Church,  or  the  removal  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses.    By  OF 
this  was  meant,  not  a  correction  or  renunciation  of  erro-  ].  Councils, 
neous  doctrines,  but  an  improvement  in  external  disci-  and  public 
pline,  and  the  abridgement  of  the  Papal  power :  it  was  a  attempts  at 
design,  good  indeed  as  far  as  it  went,  on  the  part  of ; 
those  who   were   deeply  imbued  with  the  theological 
errors  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  not  to  alter  or  destroy, 
but  to  purify  and  give  stability  to,  the  existing  system. 
Reform,  in  this  sense  of  the  word,  had  been  often  advo- 
cated ;  but  in  later  times,  as  the  abuses  of  the  Church 
had  multiplied,  so  the  complaints  respecting  them  had 
become   more  vehement,    and   that   which    had    been 
hitherto  a  matter  of  private  declamation  became  now  a 
leading   subject  of  public   discussion.      The   attempts 
thus  made  to  reform  the  Church  in  its  Head  and  in  its 
Members  (according  to  the  phrase  then   current)  were 
not  indeed  productive  of  the  results,  desired  ;  but  it  is  on 
many  accounts  interesting  to  trace  the  history  of  the 
proceedings  connected   with  them.     By  the  Council  of 
Pisa,  which  met  in  1409,  the  Cardinals,  before  they  pro- 
ceeded to  the  election  of  the  new  Pope,  were  obliged  to 

*  See   Theodoricde   Niem,   lib.  ii.  c.  16.      Poggio,  Hittoria 
Florenlina,  lib.  iii.     Muratori,  Annul.  Medial. 
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History,     bind  themselves  by  oath,  that  whoever  might  be  elected 
^^ "v"^'  would  not  dissolve  the  Council  until  the  work  of  Refor- 
mation should  have  been  effected.     But  Alexander  V. 
afterwards  displayed  no  hearty  concurrence  in  the  views 
of  the  Reformer*  :  he  conceded  some  few  points  of  minor 
importance,  and  remitted  some  claims  which  he  would 
have  found  it  difficult  to  exact ;  but  he  deferred  the  ques- 
tion  of  a  comprehensive   Reform  until  the  meeting  of 
another  General  Council,  which  he  promised  to  convene 
at  the  end  of  three  years.     This  last,  however,  was  no 
unimportant  provision  ;  and  it  is  usually  regarded  as  the 
most  weighty  result  of  the  Council  of  Pisa,  that  by  it  the 
Pope  was  acknowledged   to  be   inferior  to   a   General 
Council.     In  the  Council  of  Constance  which  met  in  the 
year  1414,  after  the  termination  of  the  Schism  by  the 
election  of  Martin  V.,  and  the  proceedings  relative  to 
Huss,  Jerome,  and  others,  the  great  question  of  Reform 
was  brought  under    consideration.      A   Committee   of 
Reform  had  been  appointed  in  one  of  the  early  Sessions 
of  the  Council,  to   inquire  into  the  existing  necessities 
of  the  Church,  ami  to  prepare  plans  of  improvement. 
After   this    it   was   debated    whether   the   question    of 
Reform,  or  that  of  the  election  of  a  Pope,  should  he  first 
disposed  of.     This  became  a  subject  of  warm  and  pro- 
tracted  debate ;  it   was,    in    fact,    one  of  the   greatest 
moment,  for  experience  had  by  this  time  made  it  abun- 
dantly evident  that  a  Pope,  if  previously  elected,  would 
defeat  the  proposed  measure  of  Reform  ;  and  so  it  was 
easy  to  perceive  that  the  question  of  previous  or  subse- 
quent election  involved  that  of  Reform  itself.     On  this 
ground,   indeed,  that  question  was  lost :  it  was  agreed 
that  the  election  should  be  the  first  measure ;  and  this, 
•when  effected,  led  to  the  usual  policy  of  the  Pope,  to 
reluctance,  evasion,    and   delay.       Bt-fore   the   election 
took  place,  the  plans  of  the  Committee  of  Reform  were 
made  known,  and  favourably  received  by  the  Council ; 
but  it  had  now  been  determined  that  they  could  not  be 
carried  into  effect  without  the  concurrence  of  the  future 
Pontiff,   who   afterwards,    having    enjoined    upon    the 
Committee  a  revision  of  its  task,  and  having  associated 
some  creatures  of  his  own  in  the  work,  entangled  the 
Reformers  by  this  means  in  endless  divisions  and  dis- 
putes, and  rendered  their  efforts  nugatory.     At  length, 
the  Pope,  having  published  his  own  scheme  of  Reforma- 
tion, which  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  altogether 
trifling  and   inefficient,   and   having  declared   it  to   be 
ample  and  satisfactory,  dissolved  the  Council,  and  re- 
paired to  Italy,  to  enjoy  the  opulence  and  the  power 
which   had  been  so  dexterously  preserved.     It  had  been 
enacted  that  another  Council  should  assemble    at  the 
end  of  five  years  from  the  period  of  the  dissolution  of 
that  of  Constance;  but  it  was  not  until  the  year  1431 
that  the  meeting  took  place  at  Basle.     Here  again  the 
Reformation  of  the  Church  was  the   avowed,  and,  as 
far  as  regarded  the  majority  of  the  members,  was  doubtless 
the  real  object  of  desire.     But  here  likewise  the  Council 
and  the  Pope,  EugeniusTV.,  came  into  collision  on  this 
important  question.     The  superiority  of  the  Council  to 
the  Pope,  which  had   been  declared  by  the   decree   of 
Constance,  was  warmly  asserted  and   eagerly  resisted ; 
and  much  time  was  wasted  in  angry  altercation,  which 
ceased  only  when  the  political  weakness  of  the  Pope 
had  constrained  him  to  submission.     After  this,  some 
important  Edicts  were  passed   for   the  suppression   of 
Ecclesiastical  abuses  ;  the  chief  of  which  related  to  the 
abolition  of  Annates,  Expectatives,  Reservations,  and 
other  provisions  ;  subscription  of  a  Confession  of  Faith  by 


a  newly  elected  Pope  ;  the  number  of  Cardinals,  which  Eccle- 
was  reduced  to  twenty-four;  and  the  morals  of  the  J"at8tlcal{ 
Clergy.  The  Council  of  Basle  was  thus,  in  some  theXVth 
measure,  successful  with  regard  to  the  projected  scheme  Century 
of  the  Reformation  of  Ecclesiastical  abuses ;  but  the  v^"V1'fc/ 
Popes  afterwards  found  means  to  evade,  more  or  less, 
the  substance  of  its  decrees.  In  Germany,  however, 
and  more  especially  in  France,  much  was  effected 
towards  the  limitation  of  Papal  power  and  impositions, 
by  means  of  national  assemblies.  At  the  very  com- 
mencement of  this  Century,  during  the  Pontificate  of 
Gregory  XII.,  the  Parliament  of  France  had  prohibited 
the  levying  of  Annates  in  that  Country :  a  warm  oppo- 
sition was  afterwards  made  by  the  University  of  Paris 
to  a  demund  for  the  payment  of  Tenths  made  by  Alex- 
ander V.,  and  some  resistance  was  made  to  a  similar 
claim  put  forward  by  John  XXIII.*  At  length,  in  the 
Council  of  Bourges,  held  under  Charles  VII.  in  the  year 
1438,  the  liberties  of  the  Gallican  Church  were  placed 
on  a  firmer  foundation,  by  the  passing  of  the  celebrated 
ordinance  called,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  By  that  constitution,  the  Pope  was  entirely 
excluded  from  the  exercise  of  temporal  authority  in  the 
Kingdom  of  France ;  and  his  spiritual  authority  was 
declared  to  be  limited  by  the  ancient  Canons  of  the 
Church.  In  Germany,  notwithstanding  a  considerable 
opposition  to  Papal  despotism  which  occasionally  mani- 
fested itself,  the  cause  of  Rome  gained  ground,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  Council  of  Basle  lost  their  force  not  long 
after  they  had  been  enacted. 

The  effects  of  Wickliffe's  labours  in  the  last  Century  2.  John 
developed  themselves  at  the  commencement  of  the  pre-  Hu»s. 
sent,  more  especially  in  Bohemia,  where  the  opinions  of 
this  early  Reformer  were  circulated  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  Huss  and  his  friends.  The  History  of 
these  followers  of  Wickliffe  involves  within  it  that  of 
the  more  important  part  of  the  progress  of  the  Reforma- 
tion during  the  XVth  Century.  John  Huss  was  born  on 
the  6lh  of  July,  1373,  at  Hussinetz,  a  village  of  Bohemia. 
His  parents  were  poor,  and  unable  to  afford  him  a  libe- 
ral education  ;  but,  by  the  bounty  of  some  opulent 
friends,  he  was  enabled  to  pursue  a  course  of  study  at 
the  University  of  Prague,  where  he  became  distinguished 
by  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Divinity  and  Philosophy.  In  the  year  1400,  he  was 
chosen  by  Sophia  of  Bavaria,  Queen  of  Bohemia,  to  be 
her  Confessor ;  and  soon  after  he  acquired  great  credit 
as  a  Preacher  at  the  Chapel  of  Bethlehem,  where  he 
delivered  his  discourses,  according  to  the  custom  of  the 
place,  in  thevulgar  tongue.  He  had  thus  obtained  power- 
ful means  of  influence  over  the  Court,  the  Students,  and 
the  People,  and  he  directed  his  unwearied  efforts  to  the 
promotion  of  practical  piety  in  each  of  these  quarters. 
He  continued  for  some  time  to  lecture  and  to  preach 
with  the  approbation  of  both  Clergy  and  Laity  ;  and  it  it 
said  that  Sbinco,  Archbishop  of  Prague,  availed  himself 
of  his  talents  for  the  correction  of  some  irregularities  of 
morals  which  had  disturbed  his  Diocese.  During  this 
time,  Huss  was  by  no  means  charged,  or  chargeable, 
with  Heresy.  On  the  contrary,  when  he  first  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Wickliffe,  he  severely 
condemned  the  tenets  by  which  they  were  distinguished, 
and  approved  himself  as  a  good  Catholic  by  his  vehe- 
ment protestations  against  these  reputedly  dangerous 
productions.  But  it  was  a  more  deep  and  thorough 

*  Du  Boulay,  Hut.  Acad,  Paris,  torn.  v.  p.  210,  et  teq. 
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History,     acquaintance  with  the  Works  of  our  English  Reformer, 
*^"v^fc>/  for  which  Hussis  supposed  to  have  been  indebted,  under 
Divine  Providence,  to  his  friend  Jerome,  that  led  him 
to  discover,   and  eventually  to  abandon,  the  errors  of 
the  system  in  which  he  had  been  brought  up.     Urged 
by  his  convictions,  he   now  began  to  inveigh  boldly 
against  the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  corrupt  Church, 
and  by  so  doing,  while  he  found  many  partisans,  he 
drew  upon  himself,  of  course,  the  dislike  and  opposition 
of  the  adherents  of  Rome.     He  was  involved  also  at  the 
same  time  in  a  Philosophical  dispute,  taking  part  warmly 
with  the  Realists  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Nominal- 
ists ;  and  he  afterwards  used  his  influence  with  Wences- 
laus  to  obtain  an  Edict,  whereby  the  Bohemian  members 
of  the  University,  who  were  for  the  most  part  Realists, 
and  favourers  of  the  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  should  have 
three  votes  in  four,  in  matters  relating  to  the  govern- 
ment and  dignities  of  the  University,  while  the  Ger- 
mans, who  took  the  different  side,  should  be  restricted 
to  one  only,  thus  inverting  the  ancient  and  established 
order  of  the  prerogative.     This  occasioned  a  secession  of 
several  thousand*   German  (i.  e.   Polish,  Saxon,   and 
Bavarian)  Professors  and  students  from  Prague,  who 
afterwards  settled  at  Leipzig,  Erfurt,  Ingolstadt,  Ros- 
tock, and  Cracow,  and  carried  with  them,  wherever  they 
went,  their  animosity  against  Huss  and  Jerome,  as  the 
chief  causes  of  their  misfortunes  at  Prague.      By  this 
means  the  seeds  of  a  violent  opposition  to  the  Reformer 
and  his  doctrine,  were  spread  over  Germany.     Prague 
was  declared  to  be  infected  with  the  Heresy  of  Wickliffe; 
and  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  that  city  itself  were  little 
inclined  to  favour  the  doctrines  and   the  opinions  which 
had  diminished  their  gains  by  occasioning  the  secession  of 
so  large  a  portion  of  the  Academical  Body,     After  the 
death  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague,  who  had  become  a 
violent  opponent  of  Huss,  the  Pope's  Legate,  v;h<>  was 
sent  in  the  year  1412  with  the  pallium  to  his  successor, 
brought  with  him  a  Bull  for  the  issue  of  Indulgences, 
'which  roused  the  indignation  of  the  Reformer,  and  was 
met   by  open  hostility  on  the  part  of  himself  and  his 
friend  Jerome.     It  was  in  consequence  of  this  resistance 
to  Papal  authority  that  Huss  was  summoned  to  appear 
before  the  Council  of  Constance.     This  summons   he 
unhesitatingly  obeyed;  and  on  the  3d  day  of  November, 
1414,   he  arrived  at  the  place  of  assembly   protected 
by  the   safe-conduct   of  the   Emperor  Sigismu'nd,  but 
with  that  amount  of  Ecclesiastical  odium  on  the  one 
hand,  and  that  resolution  and  firmness  of  mind  on  the 
other,  by  which  he  there  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  cause  of 
Truth.      Soon  after  his  arrival  at  Constance,  Huss  was 
placed  in  close  confinement,  in  which  he  remained  dur- 
ing several   months-     At  length,  on  the  5th,  7th,  and 
8th  of  June,  1415,  he  had  a  public  hearing  before  the 
Council.     But  when,  in  answer  to  the  charge  of  Heresy, 
he  appealed  to  the  Holy  Scriptures  as  the  source  of  his 
doctrines  and  opinions,  such  a  course  of  justification 
was  declared  to  be  inadmissible,  and  the  paramount  au- 
thority of  the  Council  in  matters  of  Faith  was  strongly 
asserted.     Even  Gerson,  the  Reformer  of  Ecclesiasti- 
cal abuses,  concurred  in  claiming  unlimited   obedience 
to  the  great  assembly  of  the  Church;  and  Huss  was 
told  by  another  of  the  Doctors,  as  much  perhaps  in  ear- 
nest as  in  jest,  If  the  Council  declares  that  you  have  but 
one  eye,  though  indeed  you  have  two,  you  must  yet  ac- 

*  This  number  is  usually  stated  at  five  thousand,  but  some  ac- 
counts go  much  higher. 


knowledge  the  Council  to  be  right.     The  articles  of  ac-      Eccle- 
cusation  which  were  brought  against  Huss  related  chiefly    8.iastical 
to  his  tenets  respecting  the  revenues  and  power  of  the  The'xvth 
Clergy  ;  these  he  was  called  upon  publicly  to  renounce  ;    Century. 
but  these,  he  asserted  in  reply,   he  must  continue  to  "— ~v~~' 
maintain  until  he  should  be   better  instructed  by  the 
Council.      Various  methods  were  employed  to  induce 
him  to  retract  the  offensive  opinions,  but  to  no  purpose. 
On  the  5th  of  July  he  was  summoned  to  a  final  au- 
dience, the  Emperor  himself  being  present  ;*  and  then, 
persisting  in  his  refusal  to  retract,  he  was  condemned 
to  the  flames  as  an  obstinate  Heretic.    Huss  suffered  the 
execution  of  his  sentence  with  great  patience  and   de- 
voutness  on  the  following  day  ;  his  ashes  were  cast  into 
the  Rhine,  and  he   had   committed  his  soul  into  the 
hands  of  his  Redeemer.     In  point  of  doctrine  he  had 
not  departed  widely  from  the  established  creed  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and  his  condemnation  was 
brought  about,  not  so  much  by  any  suspicion  or  charge 
of  spiritual  Heresy,  as,  first,  by  the  boldness  with  which 
he  had  attacked  the  corruptions  of  the  Clergy,  and  espe- 
cially the   danger  which  threatened    the  Ecclesiastical 
revenues  from  the  dissemination  of  his  doctrines ;  se- 
condly, by  the  animosity  of  the  Nominalists,  which  had 
been  excited  by  his  attachment  to  the  opposite  party ; 
and,  more  particularly,  by  the  resentment  of  the  Ger- 
mans,  whom   he  had   been  instrumental  in   removing 
from   the  University  of  Prague.     To  these  causes  may, 
perhaps,  be  added,  his  appeal  to  the  Sacred  Writings  in 
support  of  his  opinions,  as  an  authority  superior  to  that 
of  a  General  Council. 

Jerome,  the  friend  of  Huss,  who  had  propagated  his  Jerome  of 
opinions  at  Prague,  and  had  attended  the  Council  of  Prague. 
Constance  to  assist  in  his  defence,  perceiving  that  he 
himself  was  obnoxious  to  the  Ecclesiastical  authorities, 
retired  from  the  place  of  assembly,  and  then  professed 
himself  ready  to  make  his  defence  before  the  Council 
when  he  should  have  obtained  sufficient  assurance  for 
his  personal  safety  at  Constance.  The  safe-conduct 
which  was  granted,  in  reply  to  this  application,  contained 
a  provisional  clause,  which  sufficiently  indicated  to  Je- 
rome the  danger  which  would  attend  his  appearance 
before  the  Council;  and  he  accordingly  began  his  return 
to  Bohemia.  In  the  course  of  his  journey,  however,  he 
was  seized  by  order  of  the  Council,  and  conducted  to 
Constance  as  a  prisoner.  He  was  brought  before 
the  Council  for  the  first  time  on  the  23d  of  May, 
when  he  firmly  maintained  his  opinions  ;  he  was  heard 
a  second  time  shortly  after  the  execution  of  Huss,  and 
again  on  the  llth  of  September,  on  which  last  occa- 
sion he  was  induced  to  make  a  retractation  of  the  errors 
with  which  he  had  been  formerly  infected,  and  to  pro- 
fess his  adherence  to  the  Church  of  Rome. 

*  Sigismund  concurred  in  the  sentence  of  the  Council,  although 
he  manifested   a  disposition,  both  before  and  afterwards,  to  save 
the  Reformer  from  the  flames.  The  terms  of  the  safe-conduct  which 
he  had  granted  are  as  follows  :   Honorabilem   magistrvm  Jokannent 
Huss — deRegno  Boemiee  in  Concilium  Generate — Iranseuntem — vobtf 
omnibus  et  vestrum  cuilibet  plena  recommandamus  affectu,  deside* 
rantts,  quatenus  ipsum,  cum  ad  vos  pervenrnt,  grate  tuscipere— 
ommque  prorsus  impedimenta  remolo  transire.  stare,  morari,  et  rfdire 
llbert  pfrmittatls,  sibique  et  suit.     It  is  true  that  the  condemn-ation 
of  Huss  was  the  act,  not  of  the  Emperor  alone,  but  of  the  Council; 
the  Doctors  at  the  same  time  affirming,  that  no  faith  was  to  be 
kept  with  Heretics,  and  that  the  protection  of  the  Emperor  couli 
not  be  lawfully  extended  to  such  ;  but  it  is  plain  that,  in  fact,  wJ 
ever  may  have   been  the  decision  of  the  Council,  Sigismuu<r was 
bound,  by  the  terms  of  his  safe-conduct,  to  secure  the  return 
Reformer  to  Bohemia. 
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History.  Notwithstanding  this,  Jerome  was  kept  in  confine- 
v""""v-"""/  ment,  and  soon  had  an  opportunity  of  showing  how  sin- 
cerely he  repented  of  his  denial  of  the  truth.  His  ene- 
mies brought  forward  new  charges  against  him  ;  and  at 
another  audience,  which  was  granted  him  on  the  23d 
of  May,  1416,  when  the  assembled  Fathers  hoped  to 
receive  fresh  concessions  and  submission,  he  openly 
recalled  his  former  retractation,  acknowledged  his  con- 
tinued adherence  to  the  opinions  of  Huss,  and  declared 
himse'if  ready  to  suffer  the  penalty  which,  as  he  candidly 
acknowledged,  he  had  on  the  former  occasion  too  much 
dreaded.  His  doom  was  now  sealed  ;  he  perseveringly 
refused  to  make  another  retractation,  and.  in  the  course 
of  a  few  days,  he  cheerfully  submitted  to  the  flames. 

As  a  preliminary  step  to  the  condemnation  of  Huss, 
the  Council  had  stigmatized  the  Writings  of  Wickliffe 
as  heretical,  and  had  issued  a  decree  commanding  his 
bones  to  be  dug  up,  and  to  be  burned  together  with  his 
Works. 

The  The  condemnation  of  Huss  and  Jerome  excited  in 

Hussites,  the  minds  of  the  Bohemians  a  powerful  feeling  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Emperor  and  the  Council.  A  spirit  of 
insubordination  and  revolutionary  movements  displayed 
themselves  in  the  Country  in  which  the  voice  of  Reason 
and  attempts  at  Reformation  had  been  so  violently  sup- 
pressed. Little  was  now  wanted  to  kindle  the  flame  of 
rebellion,  and  that  little  was  speedily  supplied.  After 
the  departure  of  Huss  from  Prague,  his  friend  Jacobus 
(or  Jacobellus)  de  Misa  had  insisted  strongly  on  the 
necessity  of  administering  the  Sacrament  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  in  both  kinds  to  the  Laity,  in  opposition  to 
which  doctrine  the  Council  of  Constance  enacted  a 
statute  expressly  declaring  that  the  communion  was  to 
be  administered  to  the  Laity  in  one  kind  only.  Huss 
had  given  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  administration  in 
both  kinds  was  conformable  to  the  practice  of  the  primi- 
tive Church,  but  he  did  not  attach  much  weight  to  the 
question,  and  he  would  by  no  means  have  encouraged  a 
violent  demand  for  the  administration  in  both  kinds  in 
opposition  to  the  decision  of  the  Council.  But,  a  matter 
of  form  is  precisely  adapted  to  engage  the  passions  of 
the  multitude,  and  after  the  death  of  the  martyrs  of 
Constance,  the  Cup!  became  the  watchword  of  party, 
and  the  signal  of  open  rebellion ;  and  four  thousand 
Bohemians  were  soon  in  arms,  under  Nicholas  of  Hus- 
sinetz  and  the  furious  Ziska.  The  rebels  pitched  their 
tents,  and  erected  a  fortified  camp,  on  a  mountain  of 
Bohemia  named  Tabor,  from  which  they  assumed  the 
distinguishing  appellation  of  Taborites.  Here  a  suc- 
cessful resistance  was  offered  to  the  Imperial  forces;  an 
attack  was  made  upon  the  City  of  Prague  with  a  favour- 
able result ;  and  in  a  short  time  all  Germany  was  dis- 
turbed by  a  commotion  which  had  now  assumed  the 
formidable  appearance  and  name  of  the  Hussite  war.* 
These  extreme  measures  alarmed,  however,  the  more 
moderate  of  the  partisans  of  Huss,  and  a  division  of  the 
party  ensued.  Those  among  them  who  demanded  only 
the  restoration  of  the  cup  to  the  Laity,  the  translation 
and  explanation  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  vernacular 
tongue,  the  improvement  of  Ecclesiastical  discipline,  and 
the  abatement  of  the  revenues  of  the  Clergy,  adopted  the 
name  of  Calixtines  or  Utraquists  ;t  while  those  who 

*  See  Lenfant,  Hittoire  de  la  Guerre  dft  Husrites,  et  du  Concile 
de  Bale ;  Beausobre's  Supplement. 

f  From  calix,  the  cup,  and  the  phrase  tub  vtr&aue  form&,  in 
both  kinds. 


advocated  the  pushing  of  Reform  to  still  greater  lengths,  Eccle 
and  sought  to  reduce  the  Church  to  a  state  of  Apostoli-  siastical 
cal  simplicity,  retained  the  appellation  of  Taborites.  History  of 
These  latter  were  fanatical  in  their  notions,  and  violent  in  ^  ^  th 
their  proceedings ;  they  despised  all  constituted  authority,  v^_  ;_' 
Ecclesiastical  as  well  as  Civil,  and  acted  upon  the  sug- 
gestion of  Martin  Loquis,  a  Moravian,  who  pretended 
to  foretell  the  immediate  coming  of  Christ  to  commence 
a  visible  personal  reign  upon  Earth.  Ziska  died,  by  the 
pestilence,  in  the  year  1424,  and  Procopius  Rasa,  a 
Bohemian  Nobleman  of  great  courage  and  resolution, 
was  chosen  General  in  his  room.  Under  his  auspices, 
the  war  was  carried  on  with  unabated  fury,  and  great 
barbarities  were  committed  on  both  sides.  At  length 
all  parties  seemed  desirous  of  an  accommodation,  and 
the  Bohemians  were  invited  to  the  Council  of  Basle, 
with  a  view  to  the  accomplishment  of  this  object.  Great 
numbers  of  these  people,  with  Procopius  at  their  head, 
repaired  accordingly  to  Basle  in  the  early  part  of  the 
year  1433 ;  who  returned  in  April  of  the  same  year 
without  having  effected  their  purpose,  but  not  without 
having  left  a  good  impression  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people  of  Basle,  with  respect  at  least  to  the  more  mo- 
derate and  religious  of  their  party.  The  war  was  accord- 
ingly renewed ;  and  the  Catholic  party,  under  Maynard, 
having  obtained  a  signal  victory  over  the  insurgent  Ta- 
borites, destroyed  great  numbers  of  the  most  violent  of 
these  unfortunate  people,  by  an  inhuman  but  successful 
artifice.  A  deputation  from  the  Council  was  afterwards 
sent  into  Bohemia,  by  which  a  reconciliation  was  brought 
about  with  the  Calixtines,  upon  condition  of  allowing 
them  the  use  of  the  Cup ;  and  the  Taborites,  having 
subsequently  endured  a  severe  persecution  from  the 
King  of  Bohemia,  although  they  continued  to  retain 
most  of  their  opinions,  and  refused  to  join  the  Com- 
munion of  the  Romish  Church,  were  yet  induced  to 
abandon  the  most  unchristian  portion  of  their  doctrines, 
to  lay  down  the  arms  of  rebellion,  and  to  adopt  a  more 
moderate  course  of  proceeding. 

This  Century  was  distinguished  by  several  eminent  Other 
men,  besides  Huss  and  his  friends,  who  may  be  re-  individual 
garded,  if  we  consider  the  tendency  and  effect  of  their  ReformerB- 
writings,  as  the  forerunners  of  Luther.  John  Wessel, 
a  pupil  of  Thomas  a  Kempis,  born  at  Groningen  in  the 
year  1419,  is  a  celebrated  member  of  this  class.  This 
man,  uniting  the  sentiments  of  a  fervent  piety  with  the 
exercise  of  a  fine  genius,  and  the  attainment  of  extensive 
learning,  acquired  a  high  reputation,  and  received  from 
his  numerous  admirers  the  overstrained,  and  even  pre- 
sumptuous, title  of  Lux  Mundi,  or  Light  of  the  World. 
He  followed  the  steps  of  Wickliffe  and  Huss,  in  denoun- 
cing the  Papal  supremacy,  together  with  many  of  the 
existing  superstitions  and  Ecclesiastical  abuses  ;  and  was 
compelled  to  quit  the  University  of  Paris  on  account  of 
his  opinions.  Luther  afterwards  expressed  his  entire 
agreement  in  sentiment  with  Wessel,  and  his  reverence 
for  his  character.  John  of  Wesalia,  surnamed  Burk- 
hard,  inveighed  boldly  against  many  of  the  errors  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  and  especially  denounced  Indulgences, 
Pilgrimages,  and  Fasts,  as  worthless  and  vain.  His 
opposition  was  resolute,  and  his  irony  was  bitter;  he 
was  tried  as  a  Heretic,  and  sentenced  to  solitary  confine- 
ment, in  which  he  died.  Towards  the  latter  part  of 
this  Century,  Jerome  Savonarola,  a  Dominican,  native 
of  Ferrara,  created  a  great  sensation  in  Italy,  and  espe- 
cially at  Florence,  by  preaching  Reform  both  in  the 
discipline  of  the  Church  and  in  the  morals  of  the  People, 
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History.  as  well  Laity  as  Clergy.  These  demands  he  enforced 
^^V^**  by  a  pretended  commission  from  Heaven,  and  multi- 
tudes were  disposed  for  a  season  to  regard  him  as  a 
Prophet  of  the  Lord  ;  until  at  length  the  Franciscans, 
the  inveterate  enemies  of  the  Order  to  which  Savona- 
rola belonged,  contrived  by  an  artifice  to  destroy  his 
popularity,  and  to  procure  his  condemnation  as  a  Heretic. 
The  preacher  was  accordingly  committed  to  the  flames  ; 
and  the  doctrine  which  he  had  promulgated  produced 
no  permanent  impression. 

The  labours  of  Reuchlin  and  Erasmus,  the  great 
literary  promoters  of  the  Reformation,  will  properly 
engage  our  attention  in  the  Annals  of  the  following 
Century. 


ECCLESIASTICAL  WRITERS  OF  THE  XVth 
CENTURY. 

JOHN    HUSS. 

JOHN    GERSON. 

THEODORIC    DE    NIEM. 

VINCENT    FERR.ERIUS. 

NICHOLAS    DE    CLEMANGIS. 

DEMETRIUS    CHRYSOLORAS,  GR. 

ALPHONSUS    TOSTATUS. 

LAURENTIUS    VALLA. 

MARCUS  EUGENICU3,  (MARK  OP  EPHESUS,)  OR. 

BESSARION,    GR. 

JOHN    DE    TURRECREMATA. 

GEORGE    OF    TRAPEZOND,  GR. 

REGINALD    PEACOCK. 

THOMAS    A    KEMPIS. 

GEORGE  SCHOLARUS,  OR  GENNADIUS,  GR. 

.ZNEAS  SYLVIUS    PICCOLOMINI. 

JONN    WESSEL. 

JEROME    SAVONAROLA. 

MARSILIUS    FICINUS. 

JOHN  PICUS  OF  MIRANDULA  ;  and  others. 

JOHN  HUSS. 

The  History  of  this  Reformer's  life  belongs  to  the 
Annals  of  the  Church.  His  writings  relate,  for  the 
most  part,  to  the  controversies  of  the  day  ;  comprising 
various  Defences  of  the  Works  and  Opinions  ofWick- 
liffe,  Tracts  on  the  Church,  On  Antichrist  and  the  Ana- 
tomy of  his  Members;  A  Commentary  on  the  Apoca- 
lypse, Sermons,  and  Letters.  While  confined  as  a  pri- 
soner at  Constance,  Huss  wrote  An  Explanation  of  the 
Creed,  Decalogue,  and  Lord's  Prayer ;  Treatises  on 
Mortal  Sin ;  On  Matrimony ;  On  the  Knowledge  and 
Love  of  God  ;  On  the  Three  Enemies  of  Man,  and  the 
Seven  Mortal  Sins ;  On  the  Sacrament  of  the  Body 
and  Blood  of  Christ.  The  greater  part  of  his  Works, 
together  with  various  documents  relating  to  his  Life, 
were  collected  and  printed  in  two  volumes,  folio,  Nu- 
remberg, 1588. 

JOHN  GERSON, 

(Doctor  venerabilis  et  Christianissimus,')  Chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Paris.  This  celebrated  man  was  born 
in  the  year  1363,  and  sent  at  the  age  of  fourteen  to  the 
University  of  Paris,  where  he  distinguished  himself  by  his 
talents  and  learning,  and  rose  rapidly  to  the  highest 
offices.  As  Chancellor  of  the  University,  he  made  great 
VOL.  xn. 
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efforts  to  put  an  end  to  the  Schism  with  which  the 
Church  was  distracted  ;  and,  in  the  Council  assembled 
at  Paris  in  the  year  1408,  he  induced  Charles  to  with- 
draw his  obedience  from  Benedict  and  Gregory.  After 
the  Council  of  Pisa,  he  urged  strongly  upon  the  three 
rival  Pontiffs  the  propriety  of  adopting  the  method  of 
cession.  At  the  Council  of  Constance  he  persevered  in 
his  efforts  for  the  restoration  of  unity,  and  there,  while 
he  joined  in  the  condemnation  of  Huss,  he  displayed 
an  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  cause  of  the  Reformation 
of  the  Church  in  its  Head  and  Members.  Gerson 
attempted  also  to  improve  the  system  of  scbolastic  learn- 
ing, but  without  much  success.  He  died  A.  D.  1429,  in 
voluntary  exile,  at  Lyons,  being  unable  to  return  from 
Constance  to  Paris,  on  account  of  the  influence  of  John, 
Duke  of  Burgundy,  whose  hostility  he  had  provoked  by 
his  proceedings  against  Petit,  who  had  defended  the 
assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  1407.  Mosheim 
designates  Gerson  as  "  the  most  illustrious  ornament  of 
his  Age  ;  a  man  of  extensive  influence  and  authority, 
whom  the  Council  of  Constance  looked  upon  as  its 
oracle,  the  lovers  of  liberty  as  their  patron,  and  whose 
memory  is  yet  precious  to  such  among  the  French  as  are 
at  all  zealous  for  the  maintenance  of  their  privileges 
against  Papal  despotism."  A  good  edition  of  his  Works, 
by  Du  Pin,  was  published  at  Antwerp,  1706. 

THEODORIC  DE  NIEM, 

author  of  A  History  of  the  Schism  between  the  Popes 
and  Antipr>pes,  from  the.  Death  of  Gregory  XI.  to  the 
Election  of  Alexander  V.,  in  three  Books  ;  to  which  is 
added  a  fourth  Book,  entitled  Nemus  Unionis.  He  was 
Secretary  to  several  of  the  Roman  Pontiffs ;  and  rose  to 
the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Cambray. 

VINCENT  FERRERIUS, 

a  native  of  Spain,  a  Dominican  Monk,  Confessor  to 
Benedict  XIII.,  was  celebrated  as  a  preacher,  and  au- 
thor of  A  Treatise  on  the  Spiritual  Life,  or  concerning 
the  Inne.r  Man,  Sermons,  and  Letters.  He  attained 
great  popularity  during 'his  life,  and  was  distinguished 
by  a  place  in  the  Calendar  after  his  death. 

NICHOLAS  DE  CLEMANGIS, 

(Doctor  theologus,)  Rector  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
1393.  He  was  distinguished  by  his  integrity  and  piety, 
and  employed  his  pen  in  depicting  and  denouncing  the 
errors  of  the  times,  and  in  inveighing  against  the  ambition 
and  other  enormities  of  the  Pontiffs,  the  avarice  and  vices 
of  the  Clergy,  the  idleness,  luxury,  and  debauchery  of 
the  Monks,  and  the  general  depravity  of  morals  among 
the  Laity.  He  wrote,  among  other  Treatises,  On  the  cor- 
rupt State  of  the  Church,  On  the  Ruin  of  the  Church, 
On  the  Study  of  Theology,  and  numerous  Ep istles.  He 
died  about  the  year  1440.  The  greater  part  of  his 
Works  were  collected  and  published  at  Leyden  by  J. 
M.  Lydius,  1613. 

DEMETRIUS  CHRYSOLORAS,  Gr., 

was  distinguished  as  the  author  of  several  Works  in  the 
controversy  against  the  Latins,  and  was  eminent  as  a 
Philosopher  and  Astrologer.  He  flourished  about  A.  D. 
1430. 
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ALPHONSUS  TOSTATUS, 


Bishop  of  Avila,  author  of  a  very  voluminous  Com- 
mentary on  the  Scriptures,  and  other  Works.  He  is 
said  to  have  written,  in  the  space  of  twenty-two  years, 
more  than  any  other  person  can  read  with  attention  in 
the  course  of  a  whole  life.  He  died  A.  D.  1454. 

•    LAURENTIUS  VALLA 

is  remarkable  chiefly  as  the  great  restorer  of  Latin  Li- 
terature ;  but  he  was  likewise  the  author  of  Annotations 
on  the  New  Testament,  and  other  Theological  Works. 
He  died  in  the  year  1465. 

MARCUS  EUGENICUS,  (MARK  OF 
EPHESUS,)  Gr., 

Archbishop  of  Ephesus,  a  firm  supporter  of  the  tenets 
of  the  Greek  Church  against  the  Latins.  He  refused  his 
assent  to  the  union  of  the  Churches  agreed  on  in  the 
Council  of  Florence ;  and  after  his  return  to  the  East, 
he  continued  to  attack  the  Latin  doctrines  by  his  con- 
troversial writings. 

BESSARION,  Gr., 

Archbishop  of  Nice  ;  at  first  a  friend  of  Mark  of 
Ephesus,  and  a  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Greek 
Church,  but  afterwards  a  great  supporter  of  the  union 
at  Florence,  and  defender  of  the  Latin  tenets.  On  his 
return  from  the  Council,  he  was  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople ;  but,  in  consequence  of  the  opposition 
made  by  the  Greeks,  he  was  unable  to  retain  his  office. 
He  then  removed  to  Italy,  was  made  a  Cardinal,  and 
employed  in  important  services  to  the  Romish  Church, 
and  in  the  patronage  of  Literature.  He  died  A.  D.  1472. 

JOHN  DE  TURRECREMATA, 

a  staunch  supporter  of  the  Pontifical  party  in  the  Council 
of  Basle  against  the  Hussites,  and  in  that  of  Florence 
against  Mark  of  Ephesus  and  the  Greek  party.  His 
writings  relate  chiefly  to  Ecclesiastical  and  Monastic 
affairs,  and  comprise  also  A  Commentary  on  the  Psalms 
and  Epistles  of  St.  Paul,  and  Sermons. 

GEORGE  OF  TRAPEZOND,  Gr., 

wrote  in  defence  of  the  Latin  doctrine  concerning  the 
procession  of  the  Holy  Ghost ;  but  is  celebrated  chiefly 
as  the  translator  of  the  Works  of  several  of  the  Greek 
Fathers  into  Latin.  He  wrote  also  A  Treatise  on  the 
Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,  in  Greek.  He  died 
A.  D.  1486. 

REGINALD  PEACOCK, 


Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  wrote  against  the  followers  of 
Wickliffie ;  but  was  so  ready  to  acknowledge  many  of 
the  errors  and  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  that  he 
was  accused  of  Heresy,  and  obliged  to  make  a  public  re- 
tractation of  his  obnoxious  opinions. 

THOMAS  A  KEMPIS, 

the  reputed  author  of  the  celebrated  Treatise  On  the 
Imitation  of  Christ.  It  has  been  warmly  contended 
that  Thomas  a  Kempis  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  the 
Latin  translator,  not  as  the  author,  of  this  Treatise ; 


hut  the  matter  has  not  been  satisfactorily  made  out,  and      Eccle-  , 
he  therefore  enjoys,  for  the  most  part,  the  credit  of  hav-  ^f'r'sof 
ing  composed  this  admirable  book.     He  was  born  in  the'xvth 
the  year  1380.  of  John  and  Gertrude  Hammerlein,  at   Century. 
Kempis  or  Kempen,  a  small  town   in  the   Duchy  of  \^*/^* 
Cleves.     In  1406,  he  became  a  Canon  Regular  of  Au- 
gustines,  and  was  afterwards  made  Subprior  of  Mount 
St.  Agnes'  Monastery.      He  died,  A.  D.   1471,  in  the 
ninety-second  year  of  his  age.     Sermons,  Meditations, 
and  a  variety  of  practical  and  devotional  Treatises,  be- 
sides the  book  above  mentioned,  are  attributed  to  this 
author. 

GEORGE  SCHOLARUS,  OR  GENNA- 
DIUS,  Gr. 

He  is  said  to  have  taken  part  at  first  with  the  Greeks 
in  the  controversy  against  the  Latins,  but  afterwards  to 
have  favoured  the  latter,  and  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Florence.  He  was  appointed  Patriarch  of 
Constantinople  by  Mohammed,  after  the  capture  of  that 
city,  which  dignity  he  retained  during  the  space  of  five 
years,  when  he  resigned  the  office  and  retired  to  a 
Monastery,  where  he  died  about  A.  D.  1460. 

AENEAS  SYLVIUS  PICCOLOMINI, 

afterwards  Pope  Pius  II.  During  the  rupture  between 
Eugenius  and  the  Council  of  Basle,  he  supported  the 
cause  of  the  latter  by  his  eloquence  and  his  pen,  but 
subsequently  he  went  over  to  the  party  of  the  Emperor 
and  the  Pope,  and,  after  his  own  elevation  to  the  Papacy, 
publicly  retracted  his  early  opinions,  and  condemned  the 
writings  in  which  he  had  maintained  them.  A  large 
collection  of  his  Epistles  is  extant,  besides  a  great  variety 
of  other  Theological  and  Historical  Treatises,  together 
with  some  Works  on  Rhetoric  and  Grammar. 

JOHN  WESSEL, 

a  native  of  Groningen,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Cologne, 
Heidelberg,  Paris^Basle,  and  Gruningen.  He  was  dis- 
tinguished as  a  Linguist,  a  Poet,  and  an  Orator,  and 
especially  as  a  Philosopher  and  Divine.  Among  his 
principal  Treatises  are  to  be  reckoned  those  On  Provi- 
dence ;  On  the  Incarnation  and  Passion  of  our  Sa- 
viour; On  the  Dignify  arid  Power  of  the  Church;  On 
the  Sacrament  of  Penance  and  the  Power  of  the  Keys  ; 
On  Purgatory ;  On  Prayer;  On  the  Eucharist;  On 
Justification  by  Christ.  He  died  A.  D.  1489. 

JEROME  SAVONAROLA. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  chief  Works  of  this  ce- 
lebrated writer.  The  Triumph  of  the  Cross,  a  Treatise 
on  the  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion  ;  On  the  Christian 
Life ;  On  the  Love  of  Christ ;  Dialogues,  Epistles, 
Meditations,  Sermons.  He  was  born  in  the  year  1452, 
and  put  to  death  May  23,  1499,  aged  forty-six  years. 
His  life  was  written  by  J.  F.  Picus  of  Mirandula. 


MARSILIUS  FICINUS, 

Canon  of  Florence,  a  celebrated  Platonist.  He  wrote  A 
Treatise  on  the  Christian  Religion ;  On  the  Platonic 
Doctrine  of  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul;  a  Commentary 
on  the  Epistles  of  St.  Paul;  Epistles,  Sermons,  and 
various  Treatises  on  the  Christian  Rrligion  and  the 
Platonic  Philosophy.  He  died  A.  D.  1499 
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HUtoiy.  JOHN  PICUS  OF  MIRANDULA, 

\_g--i__ j 

born  A.  D.  1463,  was  remarkable,  while  yet  a  youth,  for 
his  talents  and  eager  pursuit  of  Literature.  Having  at 
an  early  age  visited  the  principal  Universities,  and  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  their  most  eminent  Professors,  he 
became  celebrated  for  his  extensive  erudition,  eloquence, 
and  proficiency  in  polite  Literature.  He  then  repaired 
to  Rome,  and  there  proposed  for  public  disputation  nine 
hundred  intricate  questions  in  Dialectics,  Metaphysics, 
and  Mathematics.  He  was  afterwards  accused  of  hold- 
ing heretical  opinions,  and  defended  himself  in  an  Apo- 
logy ;  but  the  public  disputation  was  forbidden  ;  and 
Mirandula,  having  lost  his  desire  for  such  discussions, 
applied  himself  to  the  more  quiet  study  of  the  Scriptures 
and  Theology.  He  wrote,  among  other  Works,  Hep- 
taplus,  or  a  Treatise  on  the  Six  Days'  Creation  ;  Com- 
mentaries on  the  New  Testament ;  and  A  Defence  of 
the  Christian  Religion.  He  died,  A.  D.  1494,  at  the 
early  age  of  thirty-two. 

To  this  list  may  be  added,  as  writers  of  inferior  note, 
although  of  some  consequence, 


BERNHARD     SENENSIS,    an    author    of  devotional 


JOHN  NIDER,  who  wrote  on  Casuistry  and  practical  Wlitersof 
Divinity  ;  the  XVth 

LAURENTIUS  JOSTINIANUS,  author  of  devotional  and  J 
practical  Works  ;  ^V"*^ 

NICHOLAS  DE  CUSA,  a  Theological  and  Mathematical 
writer  ; 

DIONYSIUS  A  RYCKEL,  a  Scholastic  writer,  author  of 
Commentaries  on  Scripture,  Sermons,  and  other  practi- 
cal and  devotional  Treatises  ; 

ALPHONSUS  SPINA,  a  converted  Jew,  author  of  a 
Defence  of  Christianity  against  the  Jews,  Saracens,  and 
other  impugners  of  the  Faith  ; 

HENRY  HARPHIUS,  a  writer  on  Mystic  Theology; 

PETER  DE  NATALIBUS,  a  Martyrologist  ; 

BARTHOLOMEW  PLATINA,  author  of  a  History  of  the 
Popes  to  the  year  1471,  and  other  Treatises,  Historical 
and  Moral  ; 

STEPHEN  BRUHFER,  a  Scholastic  writer. 


MODERN 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. — No.  V. —  From  the  Commencement  of  the  Euro 

A.  D.  1494— 


ITALY. 


A.  D. 


1495  Charles  VIII.  of  France  conquers  Naples:   but  is 
compelled  to  evacuate  Italy. 


1499  Invasion  of  Italy,  and  conquest  of  the  Milanese  Duchy 

by  Louis  XII.  of  Trance. 

1500  Partition  of  Naples  between  France  and  Spain. 

1501  Dethronement  of  Frederic  III.  of  Naples,  and  end  of 

the  Aragonese  dynasty  of  that  Kingdom. 


1504  Naples  left  under  the  Spanish  Dominion  by  the  Peace 
of  Blois. 


1508  General  League  of  Cambrai  against  Venice. 


1510  The  ruin  of  Venice  averted  by  submission  to  Pope 
Julius  II.,  who  next  year  forms  the  Holy  League 
against  France. 


1512  Battle  of  Ravenna:  the  French,  though  victorious, 

expelled  from  Italy. 

1513  Commencement  of  the  Pontiiicate  of  Leo  X. 


1515  Francis  I.  of  France  Invntles   Itnly,   and  gains  the 
Milanese  Duchy  by  the  Battle  of  Marignano. 


1517  General  Peace  concluded  in  Italy. 
1519  Charles  V.  Emperor. 


1521  Death  of  Pope  Leo  X. 


1523  General  League  in  Italy  against  Francis  I.  of  France. 


1525  Battle  of  Pavia.    Francis  I.  of  France  made  prisoner. 

1527  Sack  of  Rome  by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  Constable 

de  Bourbon. 

1528  The  French  invade  Italy  anew,  penetrate  to  Naple*, 

and  are  there  compelled  to  capitulate. 


1530  Fall  of  the  Republic  of  Florence.    Complete  subju- 
gation of  Italy  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

1532  Alessandro  de'  Medici  declared  Duke  of  Florence. 


1535  Milan  becomes  a  Spanish  Province  on  the  extinction 
of  the  House  of  Sforia.  New  war  In  Italy  between 
France  and  Spain. 


1537  Murder  of  Alessandro  de'  Medici,  first  Duke  of  Flo- 

rence. 

1538  Truce  of  Nice.    League  of  Venice  with  the  Emperor 

and  Pope  against  the  Turks 
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FRANCE. 

1495  Charles  VIII.  conquers  Naples  :  but  IB  compelled  to 
evacuate  Italy. 


1498  Louis  XII. 

1499  Invades  Italy,  and  conquer*  the  Milanese  Duchy. 

1500  Partition  of  Naples  between  France'and  Spain. 

1503  The  French  expelled  from  Naples  by  the  Spaniards. 

1504  Peace  of  Blois  between  France  and  Spain, 


1506  States  General  of  Tours. 

1508  Louis  XII.  a  party  to  the  League  of  Cambrai  against 
Venice. 


1511  Holy  League  excited  by  Pope  Julio*  II.  against  the 
French  in  Italy. 

1513  Battle  of  Ravenna:   the  French,  though  victorious, 
expelled  from  Italy. 

1513  Invasion  of  France  by  the  English.    Battle  of  Spun. 


1514  General  Truce  signed  at  Orleans. 

1515  Francis  I.  invades   Italy.  Rains  the  Battle  of  Mari. 

gnano,  and  conquers  Milan. 

1516  Treaty  of  Noyon,  between  France  and  Spain. 


1520  Celebrated  meeting  of  Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  of 

England  at  the  ••  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 

1521  War  with  Spain,  and  (1522)  England. 


1523  Conspiracy  and  exile  nf  the  Constable  de  Bourbon. 
The  followers  of  Luther  persecuted  in  France. 


1525  Battle  of  Pavla.    Francis  I.  made  prisoner,  but  re- 
leased by  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  next  year. 


1528  New  war  of  Frauds  I.  with  Charles  V.,  and  disastrous 
invasion  of  Italy  by  the  French. 

15S9  Peace  of  Cambrai. 


1532  Final  annexation  of  the  Ducal  Fief  of  Bretagne  to  the 
French  Crown. 

1534  Retirement  of  Calvin,  the  lesder  of  the  French  Re- 
formation, to  Swisserland  followed  by  a  Persecu- 
tion of  the  Protestants  in  France. 


1536  New  war  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.    Alliance  of  France  with  the  Turks. 


1538  Truce  of  Nice. 


GERMANY,  &c. 
A.  D. 

1495  The  Emperor  Maximilian  joins  the  Italian  League 

against  Charles  VIII.  of  France. 

1496  Marriage  of  his  son  with  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdi- 

nand and  Isabella  of  Spain.    (DIET  or  WORMS, 
vide  last  Table.) 


1500  Germany  divided  into  Circle*. 


1505  Alsace    added   to    the  dominion*  of  the  House  of 

Austria. 

1506  Death  of  the  Archduke  Philip,  King  of  Castile. 
1508  Maximilian  joins  the  League  of  Cambrai. 


1511  Enter*  Into  the  Holy  League  against  Louis  XII.  of 
France. 


1513  Serves  under  Henry  VIII.  of  England  In  the  invasion 
of  France. 


1515  Treaty  of  double  intermarriage  concluded  between 
the  House  of  Austria  and  the  family  of  LadUlaus, 
King  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary. 

1517  Luther  commences  his  opposition  to  the  Papal  au- 
thority. 

1519  Charles  V.  Emperor. 


1521  Luther  outlawed  at  the  Diet  of  Worms.    First  war 
of  Charles  with  France. 


1523  The  Union  of  Calmar  between  Denmark  and  Sweden- 
dissolved.  Gustavus  Vasa  acquires  the  Crown  of 
Sweden. 

1525  The  Imperialists  defeat  and  capture  Francis  I.  of 
France  at  Pavla. 

1527  Ferdinand  of  Austria  acquire*  the  Crown  of  Hungary 

and  Bohemia. 

1528  New  war  with  France. 


1529  Peace  of  Cambrai.    The  Turks  overrun  Hungary,  an  d 
unsuccessfully  besiege  Vienna. 


1530  Confession  of  Ang&bur?  and  League  of  Smalkalde,  by 
the  Reformers  or  PROTESTANTS. 

1532  Treaty  of  Nuremberg  between  them  and  the   Em. 
pcror. 


1536  New  war  of  Charles  V.  with  France. 


1538  Truce  cf  Nice. 


HISTORY. 

pean  Wars  for  the  Balance  of  Power,  to  the  General  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
—1648. 


SPAIN. 
A.  D. 

1495  Emmanuel  the  Great,  King  of  Portugal. 

1496  Joanna,  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  marries 

Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria. 

1497  Vasco  de  Gama  doubles  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 


1500  Ferdinand  concludes  a  Treaty  with  Louis  XII.  of 
France  for  the  partition  of  Naples  ; 

1503  And  annexes  the  dominion  of  that  Kingdom  to  the 

Spanish  Crown  by  the  expulsion  of  his  allies. 

1504  Peace  of  Blois  between  Spain  and  France.    Death  of 

Isabella  of  Castile.    Joanna  and  Philip  proclaimed 
Sovereigns  of  that  Kingdom. 


1506  Death  of  Philip. 

1503  Ferdinand  joins  the   League    of  Cambral    against 
Venice  j 


1511  And  the  HoJy  League  against  France 

1512  The  Spanish  army  defeated  at  Ravenna.  Conquest  of 

Navarre  by  Ferdinand. 


1514  General  Truce  of  Orleans. 


1516  Death  of  Ferdinand.  Charles  I.  (son  of  Philip  of 
Austria  and  Joanna)  King  of  Spain,  in  conjunction 
with  his  mother. 


1519  Charles  elected  Emperor  under  the  title  of  Charles  V. 
Rebellion  in  Spain. 


1521  Revolt  in  Spain  suppressed.  War  with  France.  Con- 
quest of  Mexico  by  the  Spaniards  under  Cortez; 
John  III.  King  of  Portugal. 


1525  Battle  of  Pavia.  Francis  I.  of  France  captured  and 
brought  to  Spain,  but  released  next  year  by  the 
Treaty  of  Madrid. 


1528  New  war  between  Spain  and  France. 

1529  Peace  of  Cambrai  between  Spain  and  France. 


1533  Conquest  of  Peru  by  the  Spaniards  under  Pizarro. 

1535  Tunis  reduced  by  Charley 

1536  New  war  with  France. 


1538  Truce  cf  Nice. 
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ENGLAND,  &c. 

j. 

1495  Perkin  Warbeck,  personating  one  of  the  song  of 
Edward  IV.,  makes  an  abortive  descent  on  Eng- 
land, and  is  afterwards  received  in  Scotland. 


1497  Lands  in  Cornwall,  is  defeated,  and  surrenders  to  the 
King; 


1499  And  is  executed  for  a  new  conspiracy,  together  with 
the  Earl  of  Warwick. 

1500 


1503  Marriage  of  Margaret,  daughter  of  Henry  VII.,  with 
James  IV.  of  Scotland. 


1506  The  King  and  Queen  of  Castile  in  England. 


1509  Henry  VIII. 


1511  Joins  the  Holy  League  formed  by  Pope  Julius  II. 
against  Louis  XII.  of  France. 


1513  Invades  France,  and  gains  the  "Battle of  Spurs." 

War  with  Scotland.    James  IV.  defeated  and  slain 
in  the  Battle  of  Flodden. 

1514  Peace  with  France.    Rise  of  Wolsey. 

1515  He  is  created  Cardinal,  and  Chancellor  of  England ; 


1518  And  Papal  Legate. 


1520  Celebrated  meeting  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Francis  I.  of 
France  at  the  "  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold." 


1522  Henry  leagues  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  against 
Francis  I.  Abortive  invasion  of  France  by  the 
English. 


1525  Peace  concluded  with  France. 

1527  Henry  commences   proceedings   for   divorcing   big 
Queen,  Catherine  of  Aragon. 


1530  The  Papal  Legates,  Campeggio  and  Wolsey,  hear  and 
adjourn  the  question  of  the  King's  divorce.  Dis- 
grace of  Wolsey. 

1530  His  arrest  and  death. 

1533  Henry  marries  Anne  Boleyn,  and  divorce*  Catherine. 

1534  Separation  of  England  from  the  Romish  Church. 

1535  Execution  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More. 

J536  Execution  of  Anne  Boleyn.    The  King  marries  Jane 
Seymour.   Suppression  of  the  lesser  Monasteries. 
1537  Death  of  Jane  Seymour. 


THE  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 
_  J). 

1495  Zizim,  brother  of  Bnjazet  II.,  Sultan  of  the  Turk*, 
dies  an  exile  in  Italy. 


1198  The  Portuguese  under  Vasco  de  Gama  arrive  in  India. 

1499  War  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 

1500  Conquest  of  the  Morea  from  the  Venetians  by  the 

Turks. 

1501  Schah  Ismael,  first  Soft  of  Persia,  begins  his  reign. 

1503  Peace  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 


1510  The  Portuguese  capture  Goa,  and  found  their  Empire 
in  India. 


1512  Selim  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turk*. 


1514  Conquers  part  of  Persia. 


1517  Egypt  conquered  by  the  Turks,  and  the  Mameluka 
Government  overthrown. 


1520  Solyman  II.  (the  Magnificeat)  Sultan  of  the  TurVi. 


Conquers  Rhodes  from  the  Knlghti  of  St.  John. 


1525  The    Sultan    Baber  founds  the  Mogul  dynasty  iir 

India. 

1526  Great  victory^of  the  Turks  over  the  Hungarians  at 

MoLatz. 


1529  Solyman  II.  overruns  Hungary,  and  besieges  Vieno* 
unsuccessful! 


1530  Death  of  Baber,  the  Mogul  Emperor. 

1532  Solyman  II.  again  repulged  in  an  invasion  of  Hun- 
gary. 


1535  Tunis  reduced  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 

1536  Alliance  of  Solyman  II.  with  Francis  I.  of  France 

against  the  Emperor  Charlet  V. ; 

1537  And  war  with  Veuice. 


MODERN 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE.— No.  V.— From  the  Commencement  of  the  Euro 

A.  D.  1494— 


ITALY. 


1540  Venice  compelled  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  Peace 
with  the  Turks,  Establishment  of  the  Order  of 
Jesuits. 


1544  Battle  of  Cerisolles  gained  by  the  French.    Peace  of 

Crespl. 

1545  Creation  of  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  for 

the  Papal  House  of  Faruese.    First  Session  of  the 
Councilof  Trent. 

1547  Conspiracy  of  Fiesco  at  Genoa. 


1550 

1552  War  renewed  in  Italy  between  France  and  Spain. 


1555  Revolt  of  Sienna  against  Spain  subdued. 


155?  Abortive  expedition  of  the  French  under  the  Duk«  de 
Guise  into  Italy. 


1559  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis. 


1562  Emmanuel  Philibert  (Duke  of  Savoy)  partially  re- 
covers his  possessions. 

I5f  3  Close  of  the  Council  of  Trent 

1565  Glorious  defence  of  Malta  by  the  Knights  of  St.  John 
against  the  Turks. 


1569  Cosmo  de  Medici  created  first  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

1570  War  between  Venice  and  the  Turks. 

1571  Great,  but  fruitless,  naval  victory  of  Lepanto  over 

the  Turks. 


1573  Venice  purchases  Peace  of  the  Turks  with  tht  losi 

of  Cyprus. 

1574  Emmanuel  Philibert  (Duke  of  Savoy)  finally  recovers 

the    independence  of  that  Duchy    from  France. 
Death  of  Cosmo  I.  of  Tuscany. 

15/9  Disgraceful  marriage  of  his  successor,  Francis  I.,  with 
Bianca  Capello. 

15SO  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  (of  Savoy)    commences    his 
reign. 


1585  Vigorous  Pontificate  of  Sextus  V.  commences. 

1567  Death  of  Francis  I.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  by  poi- 
son.   He  is  succeeded  by  Ferdinand  I. 
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FRANCE. 


1542  Francis  I.  renews  the  war. 

1544  Victory  of  Cerisolles  in  Italy.    Peace  of  Crespi. 

1546  Peace  with  England. 

1547  Henry  II. 

1549  Persecutes  his  Protestant  subjects. 

1550 

1552  New  war  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 


1557  Battle  of  St.  Quertln.    The  French  defeated  by  the 

Spaniards  and  English. 

1558  Calais  recovered  from  the  English. 

1559  Francis  II.    His  accession  preceded  by  the  Peace  of 

Chateau  Cambresls. 

1560  Charles  IX. 


1562  Commencement   of  the  Civil  Wars  of    Religion  In 

France.     Battle  of  Dreux. 

1563  Pacification  of  Amboise. 


1566  Holy  League  between  the  French  and  Spanish  Courts 
for  the  extirpation  of  Heresy. 


1567  Renew*!  of   hostilities  between  the  Catholics    and 
Protestants  (or  Huguenots.) 

1569  Baltics  of  Jarnac  and  Montcontour 


Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew 


1574  Henry  III. 

1577  The  "  Holy  Lenirne"  of  the  Catholic  party  umder  the 
Duke  de  Guise. 


1530  New  Pacification  between  the  Catholics  and  Pro- 
testants. 


1535  Renewed  Civil  War. 

15S7  Victory  of  the  Protestants,  under  the  King  of  Navarre, 
at  Coutras. 

1588  Assassination  of  tbe.Duke  de  Guise. 

L589  Murder  of  Henry  III.    The  King  of  Navarre  ascends 

the  throne  as  Henry  IV  ; 
1590  Gains  the  Battle  of  I  vri  over  the  League ; 


GERMANY,  &c. 


1542  The  war  renewed. 

1544  Peace  of  Crespl. 

1545  Commencement  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Disgraceful 

Treaty  of  the  House  of  Austria  with  the  Turks. 

1547  Charles  V.  defeats  the  Protestants  at  Muhlberg. 


1550  Diet  of  Augsburg-  Ferdinand  of  Anstrla  suppresses 
a  long  rebellion  in  Hungary. 

1552  The  Protestants  gain  the  Peace  of  Passau.    New  war 
with  France. 


1555  The  liberties  of  the  German  Protestants  confirmed  by 

the  "  HecesH  of  Augsburg." 

1556  Charles  V.  resigns  the  Imperial  Crown. 


1558  Ferdinand  I.  Emperor 


1561  Beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  the 
Spanish  persecution. 

1563  Close  of  the  Council  of  Trent. 

1564  Maximilian  II.  Emperor. 

1566  Invasion  of  Hungary  by  the  Turks. 


1568  Followed  by  a  Truce  for  eight  years. 


1572  General  revolt  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Netherlands 
against  the  Spanish  tyranny. 

1574  The  Spaniards  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Leyden, 

1576  Rodolph  II.  Emperor. 

1579  The  Union  of  Utrecht  between  the  Protestant  Pro- 
vinces of  the  Netherlands ; 


15fll  Who  declare  their  independence  of  Spain. 

1584  Assassination  of  their  leader,   William,   Prince  of 
Orange. 

1&5  Antwerp  taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  the  Prince  of 
Parma. 


1590  The  Dutch,  under  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  vie. 

torious  over  the  Spaniards. 

1591  War  renewed  between  the  Empire  and  the  Turks. 


HISTORY. 

pean  Wars   or  the  Balance,  of  Power,  to  the  General  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
—1648. 


SPAIN. 

A.  D. 

1539  Castile  deprived  of  its  liberties  by  Charles. 

1511  Disastrous  expedition  of  Charles  against  Algiers. 
1542  The  war  with  France  renewed, 
1544  Peace  of  Crespi. 


1550 


1552  New  war  with  France. 


1556  Charles  resigns  the  Crown.    (Dies  1558.)    Philip  II. 

King  of  Spain. 
.557  The  Spaniards   and  English  gain  the  Battle  of  St. 

Quentin.    Sebastian  King  of  Portugal. 


1559  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresls. 


1561  Beginning  of  the  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  the 
Spanish  Persecution. 


1566  Holy  League  between  the  Spanish  and  French  Courts 
for  the  extirpation  of -Heresy- 


1568  Persecution  and  revolt  of  the  Spanish  Moon.    Death 
of  Carlos,  son  of  Philip  II.,  in  prison. 

1571  Great  naval  victory  of  Lepanto,'gained  by  Spain  and 

her  allies  over  the  Turks.   Suppression    of   the 
Moorish  revolt. 

1572  General  revolt  of  the  Netherlands  against  Philip  II. 
1574  The  Spaniards  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  of  Leyden. 


1578  Sebastian.  King  of  Portugal,  defeated  and  slain  by  the 
African  Moors  at  the  Battle  of  Alcazar.  Henry  I. 
King  of  Portugal. 

1580  His  death.    Conquest  of  Portugal  by  the  Spaniards.  ? 

1581  The  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Netherlands  de- 
^_  clare  their  independence. 


1085  Capture  of  Antwerp  by  the  Spaniard*. 

1588  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada  by  the  English. 

159LThe  Aragonese  deprived  of, their  liberties. 
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ENGLAND,  &c. 

A.D. 

1539  Sanguinary  Statute  of  the  Six  Articles. 

1540  Complete  dissolution  of  Religious  Houses  in  Eng 

land.     The  King  marries  and  divorces  Anne  o 
Cleves,  and  marries  Catherine  Howard. 

1542  Execution  of  Catherine  Howard.-  War  with  Scotland 

Defeat  of  the  Scotch  army  at  Solway  Moss. 

1543  War  with  France. 

1544  Henry  invades  France  and  captures  Boulogne.    Eng 

lish  invasion  of  Scotland. 

1546  Peace  with  France  and  Scotland. 


1547  Edward  VI.      Renewed  hostilities  with   Scotland 
Great  victory  of  the  English  at  Pinkey. 

1549  Completion  of  the  Reformation  In  England.    Wa 

with  France. 

1550  Peace  with  France  and  Scotland. 


1553  Mary.    Abortive  attempt  to  place  Lady  Jane  Grey  on 

the  throne. 

1554  Insurrection  under  Wyatt.    Execution  of  Lady  Jane 

Grey.    Mary  marries  Philip  of  Spain,  and  restores 
the  Roman  Catholic  worship. 
15  5  Great  Persecution  of  the  Protestants  commences. 


1557  War  with  France.    Victoryof  the  Spaniards  and  Eng- 

lish at  St.  Quentin. 

1558  Loss  of  Calais.    Accession  of  Elizabeth. 

1550  Re-establishment   of   the    Protestant    Religion    in 
England. 


1562  Elizabeth  aids  the  French  Protestants. 


L565  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  marries  Lord  Darnley. 

1567  Completion  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland.    Depo- 
sition of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

L568  She  takes  refuge  in  England,  and  is  imprisoned  by 
Elizabeth. 


1570  Insurrections  in  her  favour  in  the  North  of  England 
suppressed. 


1572  Execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk 


.577  Elizabeth  openly  assists  the  insurgents  in  the  Nether- 
lands. 


1530  Drake  returns  from  his  voyage  round  the  world, 


585  Successful  expedition  of  Drake  against  the  Spanish 
possessions  in  the  West  Indies. 

587  Execution  of  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots. 

588  Defeat  of  the  Spanish  Armada. 


591  Disastrous  expedition  of   Captains   Raymond   and 
Lancaster  to  India. 


A  ^  THE  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 

1540  Venice  compelled  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  Peace. 

n^f  .CharleS  V"  rePulsed  in  an  expedition 

1  Turkl8h  —  make  *rc« 


1545  Thereof  Austria  conclude,  a  disgraceful  Peace 


1550 

1552  The  Turka  again  invade  Hungary. 


1555  The  great  Mogul  Emperor  Akbar  begins  his  reien  in 
India. 


1562  Truce  between  Solyman  and  the  Emperor  Ferdinand 
I.,  by  which  the  latter  again  becomes  tributary  to 
the  Sultan. 


1565  Unsuccessful  siege  of  Malta  by  the  Turks. 

1566  Last  invasion  of  Hungary  by  Solyman.     Selim  II. 

Sultan  of  the  Turks. 


1508  Selim  concludes  a  Truce  for  eight  years  with  the  Em- 
peror. 


.570  War  between  the  Turks  and  Venice. 

571  The  Turks  defeated  by  the  Christian  Powers  in  th« 
great  naval  battle  of  Lepanto. 


.573  The  Venetians  compelled  to  purchase  Peace,  with  the 

loss  of  Cyprus. 
574  Amurath  III.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 


1578  Invades  Persia  successfully. 


580  The  English,  under  Drake,  In  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  first  appear  in  the  Indian  seas. 

533  Truce  between  the  Sultan  of  Turkey  and  the  Emperor 
Rodolph  II. 


586  Schah  Abbas  the  Great,  Sofi  of  Persia,  begins  his  reign. 


588  Cavendish,  in  his  voyage  round  the  world,  visits  the 

589  Persia  'compelled  to  purchase  Peace  from  the  Turkg 

with  the  loss  of  three  Province*. 

591  War  renewed  between  the  Turks  and  the  Germa? 
Empire. 


MODERN 

CHRONOLOGICAL  TABLE. — No.  V. — From  the  Commencement  of  the  Euro 

A.  D.  1494- 


1TALY. 

A.  D. 

1532  Death  of  Alessandro  Farneie,  Duke  of  Parma. 


1597  Extinction  of  the  legitimate  line  of  Este.    Ferrara 
annexed  to  the  Holy  See. 


1600 

1G01  Chnrles   Emmanuel   I.  of  Savoy,  by  the  Treaty  oi 
Bresse,  closes  the  gates  of  Italy  against  the  French. 


1606  The  Venetian  Republic  excommunicated   by  Pope 

Paul  V. 

1607  The  Pope  compelled  to  yield. 
1609  Cosmo  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 


1615  Warof  Venice  against  the  Uscocchi,  or  Dalmatian 
Pirates ; 

1617  Successfully  concluded  by  their  dispersion. 

1618  Abortive  conspiracy  of  Bedomar  at  Venice. 


1C.21  Ferdinand  II.  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany. 

1623  War  of  the  Grisons. 

1625  Heroic  defence  of  Genoa  against  the  French. 

1626  The  Duchy  of  Urbino  annexed  to  the  Papacy. 
627  War  of  the  Mantuan  Succession  in  Italy. 


1630  Death  of  Charles  Emmanuel  I.  of  Savoy. 

1631  Peace  of  Chierasco. 

1634  War  between  France  and  Spain,  extending  into  Italy. 


1637  Death  of   Victor   Amadeus  I.     Civil  War   in   the 
Duchy  of  Savoy,  supported  by  France  and  Spain. 


1641  Papal  war'of  the  Barberlnl  5 


1644  Closed  by  a  Peace. 

1643  Invasion  of  Candia  by  the  Turks. 


1647  Ingurreetion.headed  byMasaniello.against theSpanish 

Government  at  Naples. 

1648  Terminated  after  his  death. 
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FRANCE. 
A.  D. 

1593  Henry  IV.  embraces  the  Roman  Catholic  Religion. 
1595  He  declares  war  against  Spain. 

1598  Edict  of  Nantes  in  favour  of  the  Protestants.    Peace 
of  Vervins  with  Spain. 

1600 

1601  Treaty  of  Bresse  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 


1603  Grand  Confederacy  projected  by  Henry  IV.  against 
the  House  of  Austria. 


1610  Murder  of  Henry  IV.   Accession  of  Louis  XIII. 

1614  Meeting  of  the  States  General 

1617  Louis  removes  his  mother  from  the  administration. 

1619  .She  recover*  her  power.    Rise  of  Richelieu. 
1630  Civil  War  with  the  Protestants. 


1622  Peace  of  Montpeller.    Richelieu,  created   Cardinal, 

rules  France. 

1623  War  in  support  of  the  Grisons  commenced  against 

the  House  of  Austria. 


1626  Concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Monion.    Richelieu  com- 

mences his  design  for  bumbling  the  Huguenots. 

1627  War  with  England. 

1628  Reduction  of  Rochelle,  the  strong  hold  of  the  Hu- 

guenots. 


1630  Peace  with  England. 

.631  Richelieu  effect*    the    banishment   of  the    Queen- 
mother. 
1634  War  with  the  House  of  Austria. 


1633  The  Spaniard*  unsuccessfully  invade  France. 


1640  Catalonia  revolts  to  France. 


1642  Death  of  Richelieu. 

1643  Death  of  Louis  XIII.  Accession  of  his  infant  son, 

Louis  XIV.  Victory  of  Conde  at  Rocroi  over  the 
Spanish  army. 

1645  Victory  of  Conde  and  Turenne  over  the  Imperialists 
at  Nordlingen. 


1649  Commencement  of  the  Civil  Wan  of  _the  Fronde, 
FSACC  OP  WESTPHALIA. 


UERMANY,  Sec. 


1597  The  Spaniards  defeated  at  Turnhout  by  the  Dutch 
and  English. 

1600  Prince  Maurice  defeats  the  Spaniards  at  Nieuport. 


1603  Union  of  Heidelberg  by  the  German  Protestants. 

1604  The  Spaniards  reduce  Ostend  after  a  three  years' 

siege. 

1606  Peace  between  the  Empire  and  the  Turks. 


1609  Truce  between  Spain  and  the   Seven  United  Pro- 

vlnces  of  the  Netherlands. 

1610  Troubles  in  the  Empire  recommence   between  tne 

Evangelical  Union  of  the  Protestants  and  League 
of  the  Catholics. 


1612  Matthias  Emperor.  The  Turks  invade  his  dominions. ; 
1615  War  with  the  Turks  concluded. 


1618  COMWENCRMKNT     OF  THE  THIRTY  YEARS1  WAR  by 

the  revolt  of  Prague. 

1619  Ferdinand  II.  Emperor. 

1620  Bohemia  subjugated,  and  the  Palatinate  dismembered 

by  the  Imperialists. 

1621  War  renewed  between  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of 

the  Netherlands  and  Spain. 


1625  The  Protestant*  in  Lower  Saxony  take  'arms  under 
Christian  IV.  of  Denmark. 


1627  The  Protestants  every  where  defeated  by  Tilly  and 
Walleustein. 


1629  Peace  of  Lubeik,  between  the  Empire  and  Denmark. 

1630  Gnstavus  Adolphus,  King  of  Sweden,  lands  in  Ger- 

many. 

1632  His  glorious  victory  and  death  at  Lutzen. 

1634  The  Swedes  defeated  at  Nordlingen. 

1635  Peace  of  Prague,  between  the  Emperor  aud  Protestant 

Princes  of  Germany. 

1637  Ferdinand  III.  Emperor 


1639  Victories  of  the  Swedes  under  Banier  in  Saxony  and 
Bohemia. 


1642  The  Swedes  under  Torstenson  victorious  In  Silesia 
and  Saxony  j 


1644  And  in  Holstein. 

1645  The  French  under  Conde  and.  Turenne  defeat  the 

Imperialists  at  Nordlingen. 


1648  PEACE  or  WESTPHALIA. 


HISTORY. 

pean  Wars  for  the  Balance  of 'Power ,  to  the  General  Peace  of  Westphalia. 
—1648. 


SPAIN. 


1595  War  with  France. 


1593  Peace  of  Vervins.    Philip  III.  King  of  Spain. 

1600  The  Spanish  army  defeated  by  Prince  Maurice  of 
Nassau,  at  Nienport. 


1604  Peace  with  England.    Osteml  captured  by  tbe  Spa- 
niards after  a  three  years'  siege. 


1609  Truce  with  the  Seven  United  Provinces  of  the  Nether- 
lands. 


1611  Final  expulsion  of  the  Moors  from  Spain. 


1613  League  with  the  Empire   against   the    Protestants. 
COMMENCEMENT  OP  TUB  THIRTY  YBAKS*  WAR. 


1631  Philip  IV.  King  of  Spain.    The  war  with  the  Dutch 
renewed. 


1623  War  of  the  Grlsons,  in  which  Spain  takes  part. 

1625  War  with  England. 

1626  The  Orisons'  War  concluded  by  the  peace  of  Mouzon. 

1627  Spain  engages  in  the  war  of  the  Mantuan  Succession. 


1630  Peace  with  England. 

1631  The  Mantuan  War  concluded  by  the  Peace  of  Chle- 

rasco. 

1634  War  with  France.    The  Spaniards  gain  the  victory  of 

Nordlingen  against  the  Swedes. 

1635  The  Spaniards  unsuccessfully  invade  France. 
1637  Spain  engages  in  the  Civil  War  of  Savoy 


1640  Portugal  throws  off  the  Spanish  yoke.  John  (of  Bra- 
ganza)  1 V.  King  of  Portugal.  Revolt  of  Catalonia 
to  the  French. 


1643  The  Spanish  army  defeated  at  Kocroi. 


164?  Insurrection  against  the   Spanish  yoke  At  Naples 

headed  by  Masaniello. 
1648  Terminated  after  his  death. 

VOL    XII. 


ENGLAND,  &c. 


1596  Victory  of  the  English  at  Cadli. 

1599  Disgrace  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  the  Queen's  Favourite 

1600  The  first  English  East  India  Company  formed. 
1601_Conspiracy  and  execution  of  Essex. 

1603  James  I.  (VI.  of  Scotland)  King  of  England. 

1605  The  Gunpowder  Plot  discovered. 


.607  Insurrection  of  the  peasantry. 

1609  Renewal  of  the  East  India  Company's  Charter. 


1612  Death  of  the  King's  eldest  son,  Prince  Henry. 


1617  Expedition  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  to  Guiana,  who  on 
his  return  is  executed. 


1620  James  takes  a  feeble  part  iu  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 

on  behalf  of  his  son-in-law,  the  Elector  Palatine  ; 

1621  And  reestablishes  Episcopacy  in  Scotland.    Quarrel 

of  the  House  of  Commons  with  the  King. 


1625  Charles  I.    War  with  Spain.    Disastrous  expedition 
against  Cadiz. 


1627  War  with  France.    Abortive  expedition  to  Kochelle. 

1628  Petition  of  Right  by  the  Commons  receives  the  Royal 

assent.    Assassination  of  Buckingham. 

1629  Charles  violently  dissolves,  and  determines  to  govern 

without,  the  Parliament. 

1630  Peace  with  France  and  Spain. 

1633  The  King  visits  Scotland,  and  is  crowned  there. 


1637  Famous  trial  of  Hampden  for  resisting  the  pavment 
of  ship-money. 

1639  The  Scotch  Covenanters  take  arms  for  the  abolition 

of  Episcopacy.    Pacification  of  Berwick. 

1640  Meeting  of  the  Long  Parliament. 


1641  Trial  and  execution  of  the  Earl  of  Strafford.  Rebellion 

In  Ireland,  and  massacre  of  the  Protestants. 

1642  Commencement  of  the  Civil  War  in  England.    Battle 

of  Edgehill. 


1645  Decisive  defeat  of  the  King  at  Naseby  by  Fairfax  and 
.    Cromwell. 

1646  Charles  seeks  refuge  with  the'  Scottish  army,  and  is 

gold  to  the  Parliament. 

1647  His  person  seized  by  the  victorious  army. 


1649  His  trial  and  execution. 
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THE  MOHAMMEDAN  EMPIRES. 


1595  Mohammed  III.  Sultan  of  the  Turks.   The  first  Dutch 
.en*.  ™_  fleet  arriv*8  in  India. 
15%  The  Turks  invade  Hungary. 

1598  Capture  of  Raab  by  the  Imperialists  j 

1600  And  of  Canisa  by  the  Turks. 

1601  The  first  English  fleet  arrives  in  India, 

1603  Achmed  I.  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

x 

X  _ 

1605  Death  of  the  great  Akbar,  Mogul  Emperor. 

1606  Achmed  I.  concludes  a  Truce  with  the  Empire  fof 

twenty  years. 


1609  The   English,  under  Middleton,  begin  to  trade  (at 
Surat)  on  the  Continent  of  Hindustan. 


1611  The  Turks  compelled  to  conclude  a  disgraceful  Peace 

with  Persia. 

1612  The  Turks  invade  the  Austrian  dominions. 

1615  Peace  with  Austria. 


1617  Mustapha,  Sultan  of  the  Turks,  deposed,  and  suc- 
ceeded next  year  by  Osman  II. 


1621  Osman  defeated  by  the  Poles  at  Choczin. 

1622  Osman  strangled,  and  Mustapha  restored.    Mustapha 

next  year  strangled,  and  succeeded  by  Amurath 

1624  Unsuccessful  invasion  of  Persia  by  the  Turks. 


1628  Death  of  Schah  Abbas,  the  Great,  of  Persia. 


1631  The  Turks  again  invade  Persia  without  success. 


1638  Bagdad  conquered  from  the  Persians. 

1640  Ibrahim  Sultan  of  the  Turks. 

1641  Madras  becomes  an  English  Presidency  in  India,' 


1645  Invasion  of  Candia  by  the  Turks. 


1648  Mohammed  IV.  Sultan  of  the  Turks, 
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CHAPTER   XCIII. 

AFFAIRS  OF  GERMANY  FROM  THE  DIET  OF  WORMS  TO  THE  PEACE  OF  PASSAU 

FROM   A.    D.    1493   TO   A.    D.    1552. 
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THE  Imperial  throne  was  occupied  during  a  period  of 
fifty-one  years  by  Frederick  III.,  a  weak  and  impotent 
ruler,  partaking  of  little  but  a  similarity  of  name  with 
the  warrior  Barbarossa,  and  his  politic  grandson,  of  the 
House  of  Swabia.  Maximilian  I.,  his  son  and  successor, 
is  one  of  those  characters  which  History,  with  equal  dis- 
regard to  Truth,  has  alternately  been  employed  to  blacken 
or  applaud.  That  he  was  rash  and  impetuous  in  involving 
himself  in  quarrels,  the  Italian  wars  of  the  time  can  testify, 
and  somewhat  less  chary  of  his  honour  than  might  have 
been  expected  from  so  chivalrous  a  Prince  in  extricating 
himself  from  his  embarrassments,  when  fortune  seemed 
to  threaten  ;  and  although  it  cannot  be  contradicted  that 
more  energetic  rulers  than  himself  and  his  father  would 
have  left  their  Country  placed  in  a  far  more  commanding 
position  during  the  stormy  times  of  which  we  now  write, 
Maximilian  is  not  without  claims  upon  the  gratitude  of 
posterity  for  the  statesman-like  alterations  and  improve- 
ments which  he  introduced  into  the  internal  machinery 
of  the  Empire.  Of  these  we  shall  proceed  to  speak ; 
observing  of  his  character,  that  partaking  largely  as  it 
did  of  all  the  bad  qualities  of  chivalry,  of  violence  and 
impetuosity,  and  a  needless  love  of  splendour  in  warlike 
undertakings  as  in  courtly  ceremonials,  there  were  united 
with  these  a  frank  and  gallant  bearing,  a  high  and  well- 
deserved  reputation  for  military  skill,  and  a  perfect  ac- 
quaintance with  all  the  knightly  exercises  of  the  time.* 

The  merit  of  the  improvements  introduced  into  the 
internal  organization  of  the  Empire  Ts  shared  by  him 
with  the  Estates ;  but  justice  to  the  memory  of  Maxi- 
milian compels  us  to  note,  that  the  discredit  of  many 
of  his  failures  rests  upon  them  in  an  equal  degree.  The 
Holy  Roman  Empire  was  composed  of  a  number  of  in- 
dependent States,  differing  in  extent  and  importance, 
but  united  in  one  system  by  means  of  a  general  Diet, 
and  owning  the  Emperor  as  their  undoubted  head. 
Intestine  divisions  served  to  consume  their  energies  in 
petty  quarrels,  while  increasing  subdivisions  into  smaller 
States  seemed  to  diminish  the  probability  of  any  grand 
national  movement;  and  the  public  peace  of  the  Coun- 
try was  preserved  less  by  effective  institutions  than  by  pri- 
vate associations,  as  the  Hanseatic  League  in  the  North, 
and  that  of  Swabia  in  the  South  :  an  infallible  symptom 
of  rottenness  inherent  in  the  social  fabric,  when  com- 
pelled to  rely  upon  the  assistance  of  self-constituted  and 
unauthorized  props.  This  state  of  things,  and  a  con- 
sciousness of  the  empty  brilliancy  of  hi  sown  position,  led 
to  the  opening  of  the  Diet  of  Worms,  on  the  15th  of  May, 
1496.  The  Emperor,  in  his  opening  address,  resorted 
toevery  aid  which  a  highly-wrought  description  of  his  own 
difficulties  and  discreditable  situation  could  supply,  in 


*  Coxe's  Austria,  i.  350,  430. 
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order  to  wring  from  the  Estates  a  promise  of  contributions  Annals  of 
wherewith  to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Turks  in  Croa-   Germany, 
tia,  and  to  rescue  his  Italian  fiefs  from  the  grasp  of  France. 
But  his  solicitations  remained  unheeded,  until   he  had 
sanctioned  the  establishment  of  the  long-wished  for  pub- 
lic peace,  and  the  formation  of  an  Imperial  Chamber  for 
the  adjustment  of  internal  differences.     On  the  7th  of 
August  u  Recess  of  the  Diet  was  promulgated,  imposing 
a  penalty  of  two  thousand  marks  upon  the  parties  pub-  4I 
lishing  or  abetting  in  the  publication  of  any  challenge.  Chamber. 
The  decision  in  all  litigations  was  to  be  lodged  in  the  hands 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  body  to  be  composed    of  a 
president,  with  eight  assessors  of  knightly  rank,  and  an 
equal  number  of  Doctors  in  the  Civil  Law.     The  great 
prerogatives  reserved  to  tne  Emperor,  and  the  many  cases 
of  exemption  from  its  jurisdiction  to  the  Princes,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  difficulty  of  procuring  the  requisite  number 
of  members,  and   raising  the  necessary  funds,   impeded 
not  a  little  the  efficiency  of  this  tribunal  at  its  first  es- 
tablishment.    The  sittings  of  this  Chamber  were  at  first 
fixed  to  be  held  at  Frankfort,  but   in  1527   were   re- 
moved to  Spires,  where  they  continued  to  be  held  until 
1698,  when  a  new  transfer  was  made  to  Wetzlar.     To 
Maximilian,  likewise,  is  owing  the  division  of  the  Em- 
pire into  Circles.      At  the   first  proposal   of  this  mea-  Division  of 
sure    in    1500,"  his  disinclination  to  include   his   own  tnc 
territories  of   Burgundy  and  Austria,   caused   a  simi- 
lar refusal  on  the  part  of  the  Electors,  and  the  limita- 
tion of  (he  projected  measures  to  the  old  Circles,  as  they 
were  called,  of   Bavaria,    Franconia,    Suabia,  Saxony, 
Westphalia,  and  the  Rhine.     A  provincial  assembly  was 
intrusted  with  tile  affairs  of  each  district;  and  two  offi- 
cers  and  a   director,  appointed   by  the  Emperor  from 
among  the  most  powerful  Princes  of  the  Circle,  and  a 
Colonel,  elected  by  the  Estates  from  among  themselves, 
were  placed  at  the  head  of  Civil  and  military  affairs.    At 
a  Diet,  held  in  Cologne  in   1512,  the  obvious  advan-  ®^°{  Co" 
tages  of  this  arrangement  led  to  its  extended  adoption,  Additional 
and  four  new  Circles,  Austria,  Burgundy,  and  a  second  Circles. 
Saxon  and  Rhenish,  (or  electoral,)  were  added  to  those      A.  D. 
above  mentioned.*  1512. 

The  desired  supplies  came  tardily,  and  in  insufficient  Italian  af- 
sums ;  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  florins  being  voted  fairs, 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  public  peace  and  the  Imperial       A.  D. 
Chamber,  and  a  like  sum  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Italian      1496. 
war.     But  the  payment  of  the  instalments  was  settled  at 
intervals  so  infrequent,  and  the  disposal  of  them  taken 
so  completely  from  under  the  control  of  the  Emperor, 
that  the  Peninsula  might   have  been    lost  during  the 
time  wasted  in  discussion  and  collection. 

At  this  Diet  was  also  arranged  the  double  marriage  Double  in- 
of  the  two  children  of  Maximilian,  Philip  and  Marga-  termarriage 

*  Coxe,  i.  350,  452.    Pfister,  vol.  iii. 
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Siatory     ret,  with  the  Infanta  Joanna,  and  the  Infant  Juan,  of 
Spain.     But  the  time  consumed  in  these  deliberations 
rendered   hopeless    any  result  from  the  expedition  of 
Maximilian.     The  storm  had  passed  away,  and  the  im- 
becile King  of  France  had  returned  to  the  debaucheries 
of  his  Court  in  Paris  ;  when  at  last,  with  a  handful  of 
troops  not  exceeding  four  thousand  men,  the  Emperor 
made    an   appearance  in    Italy,   at  once   unnecessary 
Maximilian  and  unacceptable.     No  danger  was  apprehended  from 
enters          France,  and  the  force  which   he  brought  with  him  was 
*ta*T'          sufficiently  large  to  excite  the  suspicions  of  the  rulers  of 
Milan  and  Venice.   With  the  combined  object  of  averting 
the  apprehended  peril,  and  of  rendering  his  name  ridicu- 
lous, Maximilian  was  induced,  by  these  two  powers,  to 
Fails  in  his  attempt  the  reduction  of  the  insolent  city  of  Florence. 
His  own  errors,  and  the  incompetency  of  his  forces,  the 
desertion   of  the   Venetian    troops,    and   the   succours 
thrown  in  by  the  French,  showed  him  the  futility  of  his 
designs.     He  returned  in  the  autumn. 

A  devastating  war  ensued  in  Swisserland  upon 
his  return.  The  Swiss,  courted  by  the  Princes  of  Eu- 
rope, to  whom  their  mercenary  infantry  were  indispen- 
sable in  the  wars  of  the  time,  refused  to  accede  to  the 
demands  of  Maximilian,  until  relieved  from  the  exactions 
of  the  Imperial  Chamber.  Long-suppressed  jealousies 
at  last  broke  out  into  active  hostilities.  The  war  was 
at  first  carried  on  by  the  troops  of  the  Swabian  League, 
of  which  the  County  of  Tyrol  was  a  member,  but  to  the 
advantage  of  the  Swiss,  who  were  victorious  in  nu- 
merous and  bloody  actions.  On  the  refusal  of  the  Ger- 
man Nobles  to  serve  against  the  peasantry  of  Swisser- 
land, Maximilian  despatched  the  Count  of  Furstenberg, 
with  sixteen  thousand  troops.  These  were  defeated  shortly 
after  at  Dornach,  and  a  Treaty  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  independence  of  the  Swiss  was  fully  established.* 

The  fruitless  result  of  this  expedition.f  which  tarnished 
most  injuriously  the  reputation  of  Maximilian,  and  his 
unsuccessful  collision  with   the  Swiss,  in  the  interme- 
diate years,  were  followed  by  a  submission  on  his  part 
to  the  establishment  of  a  Council  of  Regency  for  the 
administration  of  the  Empire  during  the  absence  of  its 
ordinary   head,   and  during  the  intervals  of  the  Diets. 
At  Worms  he  had  opposed  this  institution,   as  deroga- 
tory to  his  Imperial  rights.     In  the  hope  of  finding  this 
smaller  body  more  easily  manageable  than  the  more 
numerous  one  of  the  Diet,  he  instructed   the  members 
to  proceed,  according  to  certain   directions  of  his  own, 
in  the  negotiations  for  Peace  with  France.     But  failing 
Peace  with  to  persuade  them,  he  was  enabled  to  carry  them   on 
France.        through  his  son  Philip,  the  Regent  of  Spain,  and  a  Treaty 
A.  D.      concluded  through  this  channel  between  him  and  Louis 
1501.     XII.,  in  the  close  of  1501,  relieved  him  from  the  pressure 
of  hostilities  with  that  Prince.J 

In  the  great  rivalry  between  France  and  Spain  the 
States  of  Italy  were  vitally  interested,  while  Germany 
had  less  reason  for  alarm.  Irremediably  divided  and 
degraded,  Italy  had  to  await  passively  the  event  which 
should  bestow  upon  her,  as  a  master,  one  of  the  two 
hateful  parties  which  contended  for  so  splendid  and 
helpless  a  prize.  But  although  Germany  was  exempt 
from  this  cause  of  alarm,  another  threatened  her  from 
the  East.  On  the  conclusion  of  his  Treaty  with  Louis, 

*  Coxe,  i.  357.     Mailath,  i.  351. 

f  Camillus   Gilenus,    De    Maximilian*   Ctesarit  in    Italiam  ad~ 
ventu.   Pirkheimeri  Hislonam  Belli   Helvetici,  ap.  Freheri  Script. 
vol.  iii. 
'    %  Coxe,  i.   366. 


the  Emperor  had  turned  his  mind  to  the  prosecution  of  Annaltof 
hostilities  with  the  Turks.     Mistrusting  the  decisions  of 
the  Diet,  he  addressed  separate  communications  to  the 
Electors  and  some  of  the  Estates.     But  this  scheme  to 
ensure  their  support  was  foiled  by  a  meeting  of  the 
Electoral  body  at  Gelnhausen,  in  July  1502,  whence, 
in  the  name  of  the  union  there  formed,   a  notification 
was  addressed  to  the   Emperor  of  their  positive  deter- 
mination to  withhold  all  assistance,  until  some  more  de-  Apprehend- 
finite  plans  of  proceeding,  and  offers  of  aid  from  foreign  ed  attack 
Princes,  should  have  been  laid  before  them.     This  was  £romTur- 
followed  up  by  complaints  of  the  various  illegal  acts  of  Meeting 
the  Emperor,  and  a  resolution  to  hold  in  future  an  an-  of  the  Klec- 
nual  meeting   among  themselves  for  the  discussion  of  tors  at  Geln- 
the  affairs  of  the  Empire.     An  angry  recrimination  en-  hausen. 
sued,  in  which  Maximilian  turned   his  wrath  upon  the 
Elector  of  Mentz,  whom  he  asserted  to  have  degraded 
his  high  rank  as  first  subject  of  the  Empire,  by  the  fac- 
tious  opposition  which  he  had  uniformly  displayed,  and  bickerings. 
the  melancholy  consequences  in  which  he  had  thereby 
involved   his  Country.      Additional   causes  of  jealousy 
were  given  by  the  attempts  of  Maximilian  to  intrude 
the  judicial  authority  of  the  Aulic  Council  (established 
by  him,  and  by  the  majority  of  the  Sovereigns  of  Ger- 
many, for  their  own   States)  into  cases  in  which   it  be- 
longed exclusively  to  the  Imperial  Chamber  to  decide. 
The    Estates   had   allowed    the  first   of  these    Courts 
(with  the   addition  to  its  numbers  of  eight  assessors, 
approved  by  themselves)   to  administer  justice  during 
the  frequent  interruptions  to  which  the  Sessions  of  the 
second  were  liable.     Neglected  by  them,  this  right  of 
supplementary  nomination  fell  into  the  hands  of  Maxi- 
milian, who  thus  continued  for  some  time  to  wield  at 
his  own  sole   pleasure  the  direction  of  the  Court,  until 
the  whole  Germanic  body  became  alarmed  by  the  cita- 
tion of  the  Elector  of  Cologne.* 

The  fanciful  plans  of  Maximilian  for  a  crusade  against  The  c&m- 
the  Turks  were  soon  thrown  aside  for  hostilities,  which,  ^a'j[  °stTur< 
arising  in  his  immediate  vicinity,  were   productive  of  kfy  abau.. 
some  honour,  and  a  considerable  accession  of  territory,  doned  ia 
George,  surnamed   the   Rich,  Duke  of  Bavaria-Land-  consequence 
shut,  died  in    1503  without  male  issue.     Precautions 
had  been   taken  to  secure  the  succession  to  his  son-in- 
law,  Robert,  son  of  the  Count  Palatine,  in  right  of  his 
wife  Elizabeth.     But  two  competitors  arose  in  Albert 
and  Wolfgang,  of  the  collateral  House  of  Bavaria-Mu- 
nich.     A  wasting  war  ensued,  finally  terminated    by 
the  decision  of  the  Diet  of  Cologne  in   1505,  which 
allotted   a  district  on  the    Danube,    near   Neuburgh, 
to  Otho  and  Philip,  the  sons  of  Robert,  who  (with  his 
wife)  had  died  soon  after  the  victory  obtained  over  his 
Bohemian   subsidiaries  in   the  vicinity  of  Ratisbon,  by 
the  Emperor  and  his  allies.     The  district  thus  ceded, 
afterwards  called  the  Upper  Palatinate,  was  all  that  the 
vanquished  party  could   obtain  ;  the  remainder  of  the 
territories  of  the  late  Duke  was  assigned  to  Albert  and 
Wolfgang,  with  the  deduction,  however,  of  several  im- 
portant towns  upon  his  Tyrolese  frontier  for  Maximilian, 
and  an  ample  compensation  to  the  Princes  of  Hesse  and 
Wirtemberg  for  the  expenses  which  they  had  incurred.!     Conduct  of 

Secured  in  his  new  acquisitions,  Albert  immediately  Albertin 
began  to  employ  himself  in  fixing  his  power  upon  a  his  domi- 

_  ___  __  _  -  nions. 

*  Coxe,  i.  368.     Schmidt,  V.  French  Translation. 

f  M&naer^Geichichte  Baiernt,  book  ii.  ch.  xxvii.  xxviu.  Schn  iidt, 
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History,    lasting  basis.     An  ordinary  degree  of  penetration  could 
not  have  failed   to  observe  that  if  Bavaria,  at  his  de- 
mise, were  again  to  be  divided  into  the  small  Principali- 
ties which  it  had  been  the  object  of  his  life  to  combine, 
all  the  labours  which  he  had  undergone,  and  the  suffer- 
ings and  bloodshed  arising  from  his  wars,  would  have  been 
in  vain.     The  establishment  of  the  right  of  primogeni- 
His "wishes  *ure  was  constant'y  present  to  his  mind  ;  and  to  remove 
regarding     any  obstacles  which  might  have  arisen  from  his  brother 
Wolfgang,  the  life-interest  in  a  narrow  slip  of  land,  with 
the  external  title  of  Sovereign,  were  concessions  suffi- 
cient.     The   death   of  Albert  soon   after  opened   the 
throne    to   his  son   William.     It  may  appear   at   first 
sight  a  singular  neglect  in  Albert  to  have  postponed 
until  so  late  a  period  of  his  life  a  measure  of  this  import- 
ance ;  but  the  right  of  primogeniture  was  in  those  times 
confined  exclusively  to  the  Electoral   Houses,  nor  even 
in  these  cases  was  it  productive  of  any  greater  privi- 
leges than  the  possession  of  the  portion  of  territory,  to 
the  tenure  of  which  the  rank  was  attached  ;  the  remain- 
der was  divided  among  the  male  relatives  of  the  House. 
The  law  had  been  established  in  Wirtemberg,  before  it 
affected  any  other  of  the  princely  Houses  ;  but  this  was 
done  with  a  specific  object  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian, 
to  prevent  the  subdivision  of  a  territory  which  had  been 
erected  into  a  Duchy  by  his  consent,  on  the  condition 
that,  in  case  of  the  failure  of  male  issue,  it  should  again 
revert  to  him. 

A  difficult  task  awaited  the  Chancellor  Neuhauser, 
of  theNobi-  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Regency  established  by  Al- 
bert, that  of  contending  against  the  Nobility  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  risen,  by  the  change  of  circumstances,  from  a 
depressed  condition  to  one  correspondingly  high.  The 
war  of  succession  had  rendered  their  services  indispensa- 
ble to  the  deceased  Prince,  and  their  consent  alone  could 
ratify  the  proposed  law  of  primogeniture.  The  minority 
of  his  son  flattered  their  expectations  of  once  again  as- 
suming a  prominent  place  in  the  government  of  the  Coun- 
try, but  this  hope  passed  away  when  the  direction  of  affairs 
Majontyof  was  assumed  by  Duke  William,  in  November  1511.  The 
William.  few  vears  next  ensuing  showed  to  them  that  the  active 
spirit  and  business-loving  habits  of  the  new  Prince 
would  disappoint  them  in  their  expectations,  and  the 
sole  opportunity  which  by  possibility  could  remain  to 
them,  namely,  the  approaching  majority  of  Louis,  the 
second  son  of  Albert,  seemed  far  too  plausible  to  be 
theNobility  ^ost  m  inact'on-  Aided  by  contributions  from  the 
*  Duchess-mother,  Cunigunda,  they  commenced  a  series 
of  rebellious  measures,  which  were  continued  until  a 
Treaty  was  concluded  between  the  two  brothers.  Its 
singular  and  inconvenient  provisions  excited  in  the 
Nobles  a  hope  of  renewing  their  attempts  at  no 
distant  period  ;  but  a  secret  Article,  probably  binding 
Duke  Louis  to  remain  unmarried,  disappointed  their 
schemes.  An  ill-advised  rising  on  their  part  ended  in 
Tranquil-  the  execution  of  its  leader,  Jerome  von  Stauff,  and  the 
lityrestored.  Estates  finally  did  homage  at  Munich,  in  1517;  al- 
though for  some  time  they  continued  to  keep  alive  an 
ungracious  opposition,  without  disturbing  the  union 
of  the  princely  brothers.  Under  the  vigorous  sway  of 
William,  Bavaria  continued  to  advance  in  prosperity, 
undisturbed,  save  in  one  instance,  by  hostilities.* 

The  two  joint  Sovereigns  of  Bavaria  were  at  this 
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age ;  their  turbulent  neighbour,  Ulric  of  Wirtemberg,  Annals  of 
with  whom  they  soon  after  were  engaged   in  hostilities,   Germany, 
was  six  years  older  than  William  of  Munich.     The  Pa- 
latinate of  the  Rhine  was  at  that  time  swayed  by  the  re- 
presentative of  the  elder  line  of  Wittelsbach,  Louis  V., 
then  aged  thirty-nine.  In  addition  to  the  division,  consist- 
ing- of  the  younger  line  in  Bavaria,  the  House  of  Simmern 
(subdivided  into  Simmern  and  Zweibriicken)  was  an- 
other ramification  from  the  same  stem.     The  Margra- 
viate  of  Baden  was  divided  ten  years  later,  on  the  de-  of  Bavaria." 
raise  of  Christopher,  into  Baden  and    Durlach.     One  Ulrich  of 
year  subsequently  to  that  of  which  we  now  speak,  the  W'1*"1*- 

troubles  of  the  time,  and  the  promising  qualities  of  the  par,el-    , 

T       j  T»L'I«       e  1.1          ii  i     /.  .Palatinate, 

young  Landgrave  Philip,  (although  then  only  fourteen  divisions  of 

years  of  age,)   induced  Maximilian  to  confirm   him  in  thereigning- 
the  government  of  the  various  Hessian   districts,  which  family- 
had  become  united  in  the  person  of  his  father  in  1500.  p£^n'  * 
The  territories  of  Brunswick  were  divided  between  the  Hesse. ° 
two  lines  of  Lunenburg  and  Wolfenbuttel.     One  sub-  Brunswick* 
division  of  this  last  branch,  containing   Calenburg  and 
Gottingen,  was  under  the  dominion  of  Duke  Eric  I. ; 
the  other,   that  of   Wolfenbuttel,    belonged   to  Duke 
Henry,  whose  violence  drew  upon  him,  at  a  time  not 
far  distant,  the  armed  hostility  of  his  Southern  neigh- 
bour, the  powerful  Landgrave  of  Hesse.     On  the  shores 
of  the  Baltic  lay  the  dominions  of  the  two  Princes  of 
Mecklenburg,  Henry  the  Peaceable  and  Albert.     For-  ,,   ,, 
tune  had  united,   in  the  person  of  Bogislaus  X.,  all  the  burg, 
districts  of  Pomerania,  by  the  extinction  of  the  other  Pomerania. 
branches.      But  existing  circumstances  rendered   this 
increase  of  power  unavoidable  for  purposes  of  conquest ; 
with  the  formidable  neighbourhood  of  Poland  and  Bran- 
denburg, Pomerania  could  do  little  more  than  maintain 
her   own    independence.      The   growth   of  Poland   in  Poland. 
power  had  gone  on  rapidly  during  the  reign  of  Casimir 
the  Jagellon   and  his  three  sons.     West   Prussia  was 
subject  to  Poland,  and  the  independence  of  the  Teutonic 
Order  had  long  since  passed  away.   The  first  Princes  of 
the  House  of  Hohenzollern  had  strengthened  Branden-  Brandeiv 
burg,  and  extended  it  in  the  direction  of  Silesia  and  burg. 
Lusatia.     The  Electoral  dignity  was  now  borne  by  Joa-  Electora 
chim  I.,  surnamed  Nestor,  at  this  time  aged  thirty-three  Saxony, 
years.      Frederic  the  Wise,  the  head  of  the  elder  (or 
Ernestine)  branch,  occupied  the  Electorate  of  Saxony, 
with  a  small  part  of  the  Landgraviate  of  Meissen,  and 
a    large   share  of  Thuringia,  Coburg,  and  Voigtland ; 
the  younger  or  Albertine  branch  was  represented   by 
George,  Duke  of  Saxony,  the  vigorous  opponent  of  the  Ducal 
Lutheran   doctrines.      Dresden  was  the  Capital  of  his  Saxony 
dominions,  which  included  the  remainder  of  Thuringia 
and  the  larger  share  of  Meissen.* 

The  Elector  of  Saxony  and  Maximilian  were  the  two  Decline  of 
senior  Princes  of  Germany  ;  the  latter  was  declining  to  Maximi- 
the  close  of  a  life,  which  his  own  vague  and  indefinite       * 
views  of  policy,   and  wasteful   habits  with    regard   to 
money,  had  contributed  to  embitter  and  embroil.    Since 
his  Treaty  with  the  Swiss  in  1499,  Maximilian  had  been 
deeply  involved  in  all  the  bloody  and  disgraceful  politics 
of  Italy.     He  had  failed  to  rescue  the  Duchy  of  Milan, 
a  fief  of  the  Empire,  from  the  grasp  of  Louis  XII.; 
his  connection,  Ludovico  Sforza,  had  pined  away  his 

*  The  above  account  has  been  taken,  in  some  measure, 
from  the  comprehensive  summary  in  Heeren's  Manual  of  the  Si  a  let- 
System  of  Europe,  Eng.  Trans,  i.  60  ;  a  valuable  and  most  accu- 
rate Work.  The  ages  of  the  Sovereigns  a^e  given  from  the  Table  in 
Kaumer,  i.  207.  Stenzel,vol.  i.  book  ii.  ch.  xi.  may  be  consulted  with 
very  great  advantage  j  as  also  Anderson's  Royal  Genealogist, 
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History.  la(ter  years  in  French  dungeons,  to  which  the  perfidy 
of  his  Swiss  mercenaries  had  consigned  him  ;  the  ill- 
fated  King  of  Naples  taxed  him  with  neglecting  to  sup- 
ply the  aid  for  which  he  had  received  a  sum  of  money, 
and  his  accession  to  the  League  of  Cambray,  that  endur- 
ing monument  of  the  folly  and  wickedness  of  theXVIth 
Century,  with  his  vacillating  policy  subsequently,  have 
almost  counterbalanced,  in  the  judgment  of  posterity, 
the  innate  good  qualities  of  his  character,  and  the  un- 
doubted improvements  introduced  by  him  into  the  ma- 
chinery of  the  Empire,  and  internal  administration  of 
his  own  dominions.  His  health  was  now  declining,  and 
he  survived  by  only  three  months  the  Diet  of  Augs- 
burg, in  October  1518,  thus  witnessing  the  first  out- 
break of  that  movement  which  was  to  form  the  centre  of 
German  affairs  for  a  period  of  one  hundred  and  thirty 
years.  He  died  in  peace,  and  with  devotion,  at  Wels, 
on  January  12,  1519. 

The  date  fixed  by  common  consent  as  that  of  the 
commencement  of  the  Reformation  is  the  year  1517, 
during  the  course  of  which  the  conspiracy  of  his  Car- 
dinals against  Leo  X.,  and  the  termination  of  the  dila- 
tory and  irregular  sittings  of  the  Council  of  Lateran, 

Origin  and  to°^  P^ace<     ^ne  earner  "'&  °f  tne  main  agent  in  this 
birth  of       mighty  drama  (to  call  him  its  author  is  to  belie  the 
Luther.        history  of  the  preceding  centuries)  is  so  familiarly  known 
A.  D.       as  to  render  a  detailed  account  unnecessary.     Martin 
1483.      Luther  was  born  at  Eisleben  on  the  10th  of  November, 
His  educa-  1483.     His  father,  a  miner  near  that  place,  sent  him,  in 
tion.  his  fourteenth  year,  to  the  High  School  at  Magdeburg, 

A.  D.      where  he  was  compelled  to  eke  out  his  scanty   means 
1505.      by  begging  and  ballad-singing,   practices  then   not  un- 
common.     The   usual   studies  of  that  Age   were  ill 
adapted  to  satisfy  his  searching  spirit.     In  1505,  he  en- 
tered into  the  Augustine  fraternity,  much  against  the 
Melancholy  will  of  his  father.     A  gloomy  turn  of  mind,  chequered 
tempera-      with  occasional  fits  of  moody  depression,  led  him,  at  the 
advice  of  his  Superior  Stauptz,  to  seek  a  remedy  in  the 
careful   study  of  the   Scriptures.      Called,  during  the 
year  1508,  to  give  Lectures  in  Theology  and  the  Philoso- 
Residence    phy  of  Aristotle  at  the  University  of  Wittenberg,  then 
at  Witten-  recently  founded  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  he  delivered 
in  this  capacity  many  fierce  invectives  against  the  Scho- 
lastic  tenets.     A  journey  to  Rome,  in  1510,  on  the  bu- 
siness  of  his  Order,  brought  under  his  view  the  depravity 

of  the  PaPal  Court'  °ver  which  at  that  time  the  military 
Julius  II.  presided.     From  this  mission  he  returned  to 

resume  his  ordinary  avocations,  until  the  iniquitous  pro- 
ceedings of  Tetzel  became  intolerable.* 

Our  limits  will  not  allow  us  to  trace  the  steps  by  which 
the  practice  of  granting  remissions  had  degenerated  into 
the  crying  evil  of  purchasable  Pardons,  nor  does  the 
narration  of  the  immediate  causes,  by  the  operation  of 
which  this  unholy  practice  had  become  so  formidably 
augmented,  belong  in  strictness  so  much,  to  the  History 
of  Germany  as  to  that  of  Italy.  Tetzel,  whose  name 
has  just  been  mentioned,  a  Dominican  Monk,  whose 
talents  in  this  branch  of  trade  (for  such  it  had  become) 
had  secured  to  him  constant  employment,  with  a  con- 
siderable salary,  under  the  wealthy  Fuggers  of  Augs- 
burg, outdid  all  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries 
in  the  unblushing  impiety  of  his  conduct  and  expres- 
sions. His  entrance  into  the  various  towns  was  accom- 
panied with  the  vulgar  pageantry  and  noise  of  a  moun- 

*  Pfister,   Geschichle  der  Deutschen,  iv.  22.     Raumer,   i,   199. 
Seckendorf,  i.  18.     Marheinecke,  5.  ch.  ii. 
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tebank;  he  was  ordinarily  escorted  to  the  principal  Annals  of 
church  by  the  authorities  and  populace  of  the  place,  and  Germany. 
then  scenes  commenced,  the  description  of  which  is 
marked  with  conspicuous  grossness  even  in  the  contem- 
porary Historians  of  those  unpolished  days.* 

Numerous  instances  of  the  demoralizing  influence  of 
this  practice  having  come  to  Luther's  knowledge  at  the 
confessional,  he  was  induced  to  withhold  from  his  impe- 
nitent  auditors  the   grant  of  absolution.     The  harsh  Evil  fruits 
stigma  of  Heresy,  which  this  conduct  drew  upon  himofthia 
from  Tetzel,  led  him  to  reject  absolutely  the  practice  of  practice  in 
granting    pardon,     against    which    single    abuse    his  Profljsacy 
former  complaints  had  been  directed.     On  the  31st  of  S5en<*Pe~ 
October,  1517,  his  celebrated  Theses  were  affixed    to  Luther 're- 
the  church  at  Wittenberg,  containing  his  strictures  on  fuses  to  ad. 
this  practice  and  a  variety  of  kindred  abuses,  divided  mini8t«ab- 
into  ninety-five  heads.     They  were  left  for  public  in- 8olutlon- 
spection,  and  with  a  view  of  putting  to  the  test  the  truth      $i?~ 
of  his  assertion,  that  they  contained  nothing  in  any  way  He  ub_* 
contrary  to  Scripture  or  the  Ecclesiastical  law,  nothing  lisheshis 
in  any  way  derogatory  to  the  dignity  of  the  Pope.     No  Theses  at 
person  was  found  in  Wittenberg  of  sufficient  hardihood  Wit<enber£ 
to  venture  an  attack,  and  with  the  view  of  giving  greater  Oct<31< 
publicity  to  the  whole,  he  transmitted  a  copy  of  his 
Theses  to  Albert,  Archbishop  of  Mentz.     That  Prelate 
neither  vouchsafed  an  answer,  nor  interfered  to  check 
the  growing  evil.      The   Bishop  of  Brandenburg  be-  Behaviour 
haved  with  a  degree  of  mildness  in  his  communications  of  various 
which  won  the   heart  of  the  stern  Reformer.     "  Had  I  Prelates 
the  power  of  working  miracles,"  he  exclaimed,  in  his 
delight  at  this  unexpected  display  of  tolerance,   "  rather 
than  exercise  it,  I  would  obey  in  peace."     The  Bishops 
of  Meissen,  Merseburg,  and  Zeitz,  less  kind  in  their  re- 
plies, did  not,  however,  violate  the  bounds  of  decorum. 
Tetzel,  the  immediate  cause  of  the  outbreak,  attacked 
Luther  with  increased  ferocity.     His  reply,  for  which 
he  was  indebted  to  Wimpina,  a  celebrated  Theologian  of 
the   day,  was  couched  in  most  extravagant  language.  Treatment 
The  defeat  which   he  and  his  coadjutor  sustained  in  aofKnip 
discussion  with  a  Franciscan  named   Knipstrow,  in  the  strow« 
ensuing  year,  enraged  them  so  much,  that  they  threw      A*  ?• 
their  antagonist  into  a  prison.f  1518. 

A  riot,  which  shortly  afterwards  took  place  at  Witten-  Disturb- 
berg,  was  a  subject  of  great  annoyance  to  Luther,  who  anpes  at 
foresaw  that  the  whole  blame  would  be  imputed  to  him.  Wittenberg-. 
It  was  caused  by  the  burning  of  a  packet  of  Tetzel's      ^?o 
replies  to  Luther's  Theses,  by  the  students,  in  defiance  of     ial8> 
the  University  authorities.      Another   reply  had  pre-  Attacks  up. 
viously,  during  the  year  1517,  been  published  by  Syl- on  Luther, 
vester  Prierias,  head  of  the  Dominican  Order  in  Rome,      A.  n. 
which  was  little  else  than  a  panegyric  upon  the  Papacy.      1517. 
A  Professor  in  Cologne,   named  Hoogstraaten,  in  an 
attack    upon   Luther,  had  requested  permission  of  the 
Pope  to  burn  the  offender,  in  his  capacity  of  Inquisitor. 
This  demand  was  negatived  by  Leo,  who  conceived  that 
the  storm  was  only  temporary,  and  raised  merely  by 
personal  jealousy  between  the  different  Orders.J     Al-  Mistaken 
though  the  concession  of  such  a  demand  would  have  vujws  Fre' 
ill  assorted  with  the  dignity  of  Leo,  and  although  the  Italy  con. 
Order  to  which  Luther  belonged  had  been  in  some  mea-  cerning 
.. Germany. 

*  Stenzel,  Geschichle  der  Preutsen,  vol.  i.  book  iii.  ch.  i.  in  loco, 
has  some  philosophical  remarks  upon  the  birth  and  infancy  of  the 
Reformation,  of  which  our  scanty  limits  exclude  the  outline. 

f  Raumer,  i.  207.  Stenzel  (supra)  speaks  of  the  inherent 
weakness  of  Albert,  (so  different  from  his  brother  Joachim,) 
which  prevented  him  from  interfering  decidedly  on  either  side. 

J  Raumer,  i.  208,  209. 
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sure  exasperated  by  the  commission  of  the  sale  of  Indul- 
gences to  a  member  of  a  rival  fraternity,  the  judgment 
of  the  Pope  displayed  in  a  clear  light  the  ignorant  arro- 
gance of  the  Italians  of  that  day,  who  little  dreamed  of 
the  progress  then  being  made  in  Literature  in  other  lands 
than  their  own  favoured  Country ;  among  the  sandy 
regions  of  the  Elbe,  as  well  as  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
Arno  and  the  Tiber.  The  contest  between  the  Pope 
and  Emperor  for  precedence  had  indeed  been  ended  for 
some  time  in  the  victory  of  the  first,  but  an  unceasing 
spirit  of  hostility  was  abroad,  and  active  against  the 
local  domination  of  the  Bishops  and  other  spiritual  au- 
thorities. Undoubted  exactions,  and  indisputable  in- 
stances of  tyranny,  which  had  occurred  in  some  places, 
were  greedily  interpreted  as  a  sample  of  the  general 
character  of  the  Hierarchy.  The  necessary  union,  which 
had  heretofore  confined  all  literary  attainment  and  pre- 
tensions to  scholarship  to  Churchmen,  had  now  ceased 
to  exist ;  and  the  cause  of  Letters,  and  the  advocucy  of 
the  new  tenets,  soon  became  inseparably  united  in  pub- 
lic opinion.  The  thunders  of  the  Vatican,  under  the 
existing  state  of  affairs,  were  hardly  likely  to  become 
more  formidable  in  a  Country,  (the  district  of  Bran- 
denburg,) wherein  the  weight  of  an  Interdict  had  scarce 
been  felt  a  century  before,  and  where  the  return  of  the 
Clergy  to  their  duties  was  regarded  as  a  matter  of  total 
indifference. 

To  correct,  in  some  measure,  the  mistaken  notions 
which  were  held  in  Rome  regarding  his  doctrines, 
Luther,  during  the  month  of  May  1518,  addressed  a 
communication  to  Leo,  containing  a  full  statement  of 
them.  It  was  contrary  to  his  first  wish  to  have  brought 
the  matter  before  the  supreme  authority  of  the  Church. 
In  the  conduct  of  the  Papal  Court  upon  this  occasion, 
there  was  nothing  positively  contrary  to  ordinary  prac- 
tice, but  decency  should  have  forbidden  the  appointment 
of  Sylvester  Prierias,  the  personal  antagonist  of  Luther, 
to  be  joint  umpire  in  the  proceedings  which  were  to 
ensue  on  his  arrival  at  Rome.  Thither  he  was  sum- 
moned, and  enjoined  to  appear  within  sixty  days,  unless 
he  should  previously  recant.* 

The  Emperor  Maximilian  and  the  wise  Frederic  of 
Saxony  had  already  espoused  different  sides  of  the  ques- 
tion. The  first,  in  a  letter  to  the  Pope,  had  condemned 
the  doctrines  and  the  obstinate  contumacy  of  Luther. 
Different  motives  have  been  assigned  for  his  conduct ; 
and  we  have  not  by  any  means  sufficient  evidence  to 
justify  us  in  pronouncing  whether  he  was  really  influ- 
enced by  conviction,  or  merely  by  political  views,  and  a 
suspicion  that  the  new  opinions  were  likely  to  form  a 
watchword  to  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  in  their  oppo- 
sition to  the  influence  of  the  Church.  The  Elector  of 
Saxony,  averse  from  all  hurried  measures  and  unjust 
condemnations,  was  by  no  means  inclined  to  endanger 
the  prosperity  of  the  new  University  which  he  had 
planted  at  Wittenberg.  The  success  which  had  hitherto 
attended  it  was,  as  he  well  knew,  entirely  attributable 
to  the  careful  superintendence  of  Luther,  and  he  ac- 
ceded without  difficulty  to  the  prayer  of  the  students 
that  the  journey  to  Italy  might  be  changed  for  some 
other  arrangement.  The  proposed  discussions  were  ac- 
cordingly transferred  to  Augsburg  instead  of  Rome,  to 
the  first  of  which  places  Thomas  de  Vio,  a  native  of 
Gaeta,  from  which  his  ordinary  appellation  was  derived, 
was  ordered  to  proceed.  He  had  obtained  the  rank  of 

*  Raumer,  i.  212.    Marheinecke,  i.  ch.  iii.    PBater,  iv.  30. 


Cardinal,  and  was  conspicuous  for  his  zealous  admira-  Annals  of 
tion  of  the  doctrines  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  on  which  ac-  Germany. 
count  his  appointment  was  at  once  injudicious,  as  well 
as  unfair  upon  Luther,  the  steady  opponent  of  the  Scho- 
lastic Philosophy.* 

Luther  arrived  at  Augsburg  on  the  7th  of  October, 
1518,  under  a  safe-conduct  obtained  with  some  difficulty 
from  the  Emperor,  who  was  disinclined   ostensibly   to 
afford  any  favour  to  an   individual  on  whom  the  Court  Luther'ar- 
of  Rome  had  already  stamped  its  censure.     On  this  ac-  rives  at* 
count,  the  insertion  of  his  name  was  omitted  in  the  safe-  Augsburg. 
conduct     A  letter   from   him   to    Melancthon,  on  the  Oct-  7- 
occasion  of  this  journey,  is  still  extant,  expressive  of  his 
determination  to  suffer  to  the  death  in  the  cause  which 
he  had  embraced.     On  the  12th  of  October  the  confer-  The  con- 
ence  began,  with  much  seeming  kindness  on  the  part  of  few*™ 
the  Cardinal,  and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect  °Pene(lby 
and  humility  in  the  conduct  of  Luther.     On  his  request-  n^  Cardl' 
ing  from  the  Cardinal  a  full  and  explicit  statement  of  Oct.  13. 
his  errors,  the  first  and  following  day  were  spent  by  the 
latter  in  expounding  the  Catholic  doctrines  of  Faith,  Par- 
don, and  the   Eucharist.     To  all   these  points  Luther  Reply  of 
opposed  replies,   and  on  the  14th  he  sent  in  a  written  Luther. 
defence,  in   which   he  appealed   to  four  Universities  in       *  "• 
support  of  his  assertions.     A  warm  and  hasty  rejoinder 
from  the  Cardinal  was  followed  up  by  a  precipitate  dis-  Violence  of 
missal  of  Luther  from  the  presence.     After  an  interval  n^j    ' 
of  three  days,  Luther  addressed  a  humble  apology  to 
the  Cardinal  for  the  violence  of  his  conduct ;  but  receiv- 
ing  no   reply  he  quitted  Augsburg  privately,  by  the  Luther  re- 
connivance  of  a  citizen,     Suspecting  at  the  time  that  tires. 
his   position  was  not  altogether  free  from  danger,  he 
was   not   aware   of  the    full  extent   to  which  he   was 
exposed  until  his  arrival  at  Nuremberg.     He  returned 
after  a  hurried  flight  and  much   exhaustion  to  Witten- 
berg, at  an   interval  of  exactly  twelve  months  from  the 
publication  bf  his  Theses. f 

No  great  disappointment  arose  from  the  unsatisfactory  state  of 
results  of  this  conference.     The  ambiguous  position  of  public  feel- 
the  Cardinal  would  have  prevented  him  from  coming  to  inS- 
a  final  adjustment  of  the  question,  had  it  been  at  all 
probable  that  the  discussions  would  have  tended  to  such 
a  conclusion.     But  Cajetan  mistook  egregiously,  when 
he  demanded  of  Frederic  that  Luther  should  be  either  pre<jer; 
banished  from  his  dominions,  or  sent  direct  to  Rome,  refuses  to 
The   most  ample  concession  which  the  reply   of  that  listen  to  the 
Prince  contained  was,  that  the  discussions  should  be  Cardinal'* 
transferred  to  Wittenberg,  according  to  Luther's  own 
expressed  wishes. 

The  mild  disposition  of  Leo  X.  had  hitherto  led  him,  in  Leo 
preference  to  any  violent  measures,  to  rely  upon  the  sub- 
mission of  Luther  to  the  Papal  decree  (agreeably  to  his  jj;g 
own  professions.)     During  the  year  1518  a  Bull   had  Nov.  9. 
been  published,  which  contained  a  full  statement  of  the 
Romish  doctrine   of  Pardons,    but  made   no  allusion 
whatever  to  Luther,  and,  so  far  from  making  any  at- 
tempts to  reform  the  more  glaring  abuses,  did   not,  by  prospect  of 
the  most  trifling  expression,  imply  an  admission  of  the  reco,lC,iia 
internal  corruptions  of  the  Church ;    a  line  of  policy  tion  and 
which  gave  rise  to  the  most  disastrous  consequences,  by  pacific*- 
the  insolent  arrogation  of  superiority  which  it  implied.  ^ 
Luther  was  not  of  a  character  likely  to  avail  himself  of      ^  D 
so  humble  an  outlet  as  the  omission  of  his  name  in  the 
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History.    Bull  seemed  to  afford.     The  appeal  made  by  him  to  a 
»-— */~~-s  General  Council  appeared  to  place  matters  beyond  a 
probability  of  adjustment,  when  a  method  was   tried 
which  seemed  to  promise  an  unexpected  calm,  but  was 
as  unexpectedly  broken  off.* 

Charles  of  Miltitz,  an  Ecclesiastic  of  noble  Saxon  fa- 
mily, and  Chamberlain  at  the  Court  of  Leo,  had  been 
despatched  to  Germany  with  full  instructions  from  the 
Pope.  On  his  journey,  he  saw  enough  to  convince  him 
of  the  extent  to  which  the  movement  had  already  pro- 
ceeded. The  degradation  of  Tetzel,  one  of  his  first 
acts,  came  too  late ;  this  causer  of  disturbance  had 
already  sunk  into  contempt,  and  was,  as  he  asserted,  in 
danger  from  the  populace  of  Leipzig.  The  behaviour 
of  Miltitz  to  the  Elector  and  Luther  was  firm,  but  free 
from  harshness.  Luther  declared  his  willingness  to 
abandon  the  contest  altogether,  if  the  same  restriction 
were  imposed  upon  his  antagonists,  and  promised  en- 
tire submission  to  the  Pope,  provided  that  the  discussion 
of  the  disputed  points  were  intrusted  to  unprejudiced 
parties.  He  addressed  to  Leo,  during  the  Spring  of 
1519,  a  declaration  of  the  respect  which  he  bore  to  the 
Catholic  Church,  adding,  at  the  same  time,  his  opinion 
that  a  mere  sec  form  of  recantation  on  his  part,  as  indeed 
any  measure  short  of  a  full  and  fair  examination,  would 
Proposes  to  fail  to  calm  the  spirit  of  inquiry  afloat  in  the  intellectual 
intrust  the  Age  in  which  they  were  living.  His  second  proposal,  to 
a'sele  \  Jn^rust  the  questions  in  dispute  to  the  decision  of  a  se- 
number  of  ^ect  number  of  Bishops,  appeared  inconsistent  with  the 
Bishops,  constitution  of  the  Papacy.  But  any  tranquillizing 
effects  which  might  in  justice  have  been  expected  from 
the  prudence  of  Miltitz  were  prevented  by  the  death  of 
Maximilian  in  January,  1519.t 

The  assembly  of  the  Diet  for  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor was   fixed    for   the   ensuing    June.      The  two 
™.r-  .          competitors  who  deserved  the  appellation  were  Charles, 
the  grandson  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  Francis  I.   of 
France.    Active  as  were  the  endeavours  of  Henry  VIII. 
of  England  to  secure  to  himself  the  vacant  Crown,  his 
prospects  of  success  were  so  excessively  slight,  as  to  ren- 
der his  opposition  by  no  means  formidable.     The  Am- 
bassadors of  the  French  Monarch  advocated  loudly,  and 
in  terms  of  the  grossest  hyperbole,  the  good  qualities  of 
their   master,  and   descanted    on   the   glorious   results 
which  would  arise  to  the  whole  Germanic  body  in  the 
election  of  the  great  King  of  their  renowned  nation  to 
Bribery  of  the  Imperial  Throne.     That  the  French  agents,  as  well 
the  French  as  those  of  Charles,  practised  the  grossest  bribery  has 
nishaPent    been  Placed  beyond  a11  doubt ;  the  only  Elector  who 
°      '  refused  to  accept  of  any  gift  for  himself  or  his  retainers 
was  Frederic  of  Saxony.     The  Elector  Palatine,  Louis, 
added  falsehood  to  corruption. J 

The  day  of  On  the  day  of  election,  Bohemia  was  represented  by 
Sentiments  *"  Ambassador  of  the  minor,  Louis,  King  of  that  Coun- 
of  the  trv'  ^ne  Ministers  and  Envoys  from  Foreign  Powers 
Electors.  were  prohibited  from  entering  Frankfort,  in  the  vicinity 
Albert  of  of  which  they  were  commanded  to  remain.  The  pro- 
ceedings of  the  election  were  opened  by  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  who  advocated  warmly  the  cause  of  the  King 
of  Spain.  He  was  followed  by  Richard,  Archbishop  of 
Richard  of  Treves,  whom  the  influence  of  French  gold  induced  to 
:le7e~sup'  suPPort  the  interests  of  Francis.  A  middle  way  was 
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proposed,  mainly  at  the  instance  of  the  Papal  Legate,   Annals  of 
by  electing  a  native  Prince,  and  one  of  their  own  num-  Germany. 
ber,  in  the  person  of  Frederic  of  Saxony,  to  avoid  giving 
offence  to  either  of  the  above-mentioned  Monarchs  by 
their  rejection.     But  Frederic  proved  himself  worthy  of 
his  appellation  of  the  Wise,  and  gathered,  according  to 
the  words  of  Erasmus,  more   honour  by  declining  the 
crown,   thau  the  others  by  their  attempts  to  secure   it. 
His  prudence  and  moderation  led  him  to  propose  the 
bestowal  of   the   throne   upon  Charles,  a  measure   to  .„.,„  M, 
which  the  weight  and  popularity  of  its  author  secured  proffered 
the  assent  of  the  Electors.     The  Spanish  Envoys  were  honour, 
summoned  from  Hochst  to  swear  to  the  Articles  of  Ca- 
pitulation in  the  name  of  their  master. 

These  were  agreed  upon,  five  days  subsequently,  be-  Articles  of 
tween  the  Electors  and  the  representatives  of  Charles.  Capitula- 
They  may  be  reduced  to  four  classes  :  the  first  growino-  lion, 
out  of  the  peculiar  situation  of  Charles  as  a  foreign  Sov°-  July3> 
reign ;  the  rest  touching    his   duties  as  Emperor,  and 
the   relations    between   himself  and   the    Electors  and 
inferior  Estates.     To  give  a  detailed   account  of  these 
would  exceed  our  limits;  but  binding  and  specific  as 
they  apparently  were,  and  unqualified  as  was  the  formal 
assent  given   by  Charles,  the  sequel  of  his  active  and 
entangled  reign  proved  the  insufficiency  of  these  restric- 
tions.    There  was  an  inconsistency,  it  may  be  remarked, 
between  the  promise  given  by  Charles  to  maintain  all 
existing  rights,  and  the  declaration  that  he  would  abo- 
lish the  trading  associations  among  private  individuals, 
which  exercised  an  arbitrary  and   pernicious  influence. 
But  this  was  supposed  to  have  been  inserted   at  the 
instigation  of  the  Western  Electors,  upon  whom  the  in- 
creasing weight  of  the  Nobility  and  Cities  began  already 
to  bear  hard.* 

The  party  of  the  New  doctrines  had  not  been  inactive  Progress  of 
in  their  own  defence  during  the  interregnum.     An  at-  ^e  ^ew 
tack  had  been  directed  upon  them  by  a  new  and  dan-  doctnnc*» 
gerous  antagonist,  the  celebrated  Eck,  Pro-chancellor  of 
the  University  of  Ingoldstadt.     He  had  published  in  a  Successive 
Work,  entitled  O&e&sc/,  certain  positions,  the  violence  of  publications 
which  had  induced  Andreas  Bodenstein  (better  known  °'   £  '    t"" 
by  the  name  of  Carlstadt,  the  place  of  his  birth)  to  send  Luther, 
his  PosiYiorees  as  a  reply,  which  were  speedily  followed 
by  the  /4sten'sci  of  Luther.     Courtesy  disappeared,   as 
controversial  heat  increased  with  the  number  of  replies 
and  refutations,  until,  to  settle  a  contest  in  which  neither 
party  allowed  themselves  vanquished,  it  was  agreed  to 
hold  a  formal  disputation  at  Leipzig,  which  commenced  Conference 
on  the  3d  of  June,  1519.     This  celebrated  discussion,  at  Leipzig* 
which  surpassed  its  predecessors  at  Augsburg  and  Al- 
tenberg,  (between  Miltitz  and  Luther,)  continued  dur- 
ing seventeen  days,  from  its  opening  by  Eck  and  Carl- 
stadt.    The  topics  of  Grace,  Free-will,  and  Good  Works 
afforded  so  ample  a  field  for  the  quibbling  subtilties  of 
the  day,  that  the  gentle  Melancthon,  who  was  present, 
observed  that  until  that  time  he  had  never  fully  compre- 
hended what  was  meant  by  the  Ancients  under  the  term 
sophistry.     The  discussions  were  subsequently  extended 
by  Luther  to  the  rise  and  extent  of  the  Papal  power,  the 
validity  of  General  Councils,  and  the  weight  to  be  at- 
tached to  their  decisions,  in  comparison  with  the  word 
of  Scripture,  and  were  concluded  with  the  subjects  of 
Indulgences,  Purgatory,    and    Penance.     The   City  of 
Leipzig  presented,  during  this   polemical    meeting,   a 
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remarkable  scene.  Parties  of  police  were  stationed  in  dif- 
ferent quarters  to  prevent  collisions  between  the  students 
of  the  place  and  of  other  Universities,  who  espoused  with 
warmth  the  side  of  that  champion  whom  they  had 
flocked  to  hear.  So  tedious  and  prolonged  were  the  dis- 
cussions that  a  number  of  Doctors  and  Graduates  fell 
asleep,  worn  out  by  the  wordy  war.  The  Duke  of 
Saxony,  George,  who  was  present  during  the  whole  of 
the  proceedings,  was  earnest  and  incessant  in  his  atten- 
tion. A  maternal  grandson  of  George  Podiebrad,  the 
Hussite  King  of  Bohemia,  had  seen  in  his  own  fa- 
mily enough  of  the  sad  results  of  religious  jealousy  to 
alarm  him  for  the  event  of  those  confessions  of  differ- 
ence, and  predilections  for  the  doctrines  condemned  at 
Basle,  which  were  extorted  by  Eck  from  Luther.  All 
moderate  men  saw  with  alarm  that  the  breach  was 
gradually  widening.* 

A  second  discussion  between  Miltitz  and  Luther  at 
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Liebenwerda,  in  October,  led  to  no  results.  Swisser- 
land  had  felt  the  influence  of  the  New  doctrines,  and  in 
addition  to  Luther  other  spirits  now  appeared,  each  ex- 
ercising his  own  characteristic  and  independent  influence 
on  affairs.  Such  were  Erasmus,  Ulrich  of  Hutten,  and 
Francis  of  Sickingen.f 

The  advocates  of  the  Reformation  had  counted  with 
certainty  on  the  support  of  Erasmus  as  one  of  their 
party. J  Among  his  numerous  Works  there  were  many 
of  both  a  grave  and  satirical  nature  reflecting  on  the 
follies  of  Monkery  and  the  abuses  of  Papacy.  His  re- 
plies to  Frederic,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  on  the  subject 
of  Luther,  were  capable  of  being  fairly  interpreted  in 
favour  of  the  Reformers,  but  the  usual  faults  of  a  man  of 
Learning,  a  love  of  dignified  leisure,  and  a  dislike  to  ab- 
stract discussion  on  topics  removed  from  his  ordinary  stu- 
dies, prevented  him  from  taking  an  active  part.  His 
learned  labours  on  the  publication  of  the  Greek  Testament 
conduced  far  more  to  forward  the  great  cause  of  the 
Reformation  than  any  decided  exertion  of  his  own.  He 
was  destitute  of  the  leading  spirit  which  is  necessary 
to  animate  the  head  of  a  party,  nor  did  he  feel  the  pres- 
sure of  necessity  to  spur  him  into  angry  warfare  with 
constituted  authorities.  Enjoying  the  society  of  the 
great  and  distinguished,  he  contributed  in  no  mean  de- 
gree to  diffuse  an  acquaintance  with  that  language,  on 
a  knowledge  of  which  is  based  a  main  pillar  of  the  Pro- 
testant Faith.  But  the  calm  and  peaceful  measures  re- 
commended in  his  letters  stirred  the  bile  of  Luther, 
who  complained  that  the  undoubted  talents  and  acumen 
of  his  friend  in  the  detection  of  errors  were  impeded  by 
a  love  of  ease  and  an  absence  of  moral  courage.§ 

Ulrich  of  Hutten, i|  a  native  of  Franconia,  was  a  man 
of  considerable  acquirements,  having  studied  in  five 
Universities  in  Germany  and  Italy.  Of  a  meager  habit  of 
body,  which  was  increased  by  disease,  he  still  served 
with  distinction  under  Maximilian,  who  had  conferred  on 
him  the  honour  of  knighthood  for  the  exploit  of  killing 
four  Frenchmen  with  his  own  hand.  His  writings  are 
marked  with  exaggeration ;  but  the  bitter  satire  of  the 
Trias  Romano,  compelled  him  to  take  refuge  from  the 
pursuit  of  Leo  with  his  friend,  Francis  ofSickingen,  in 
1 520.  That  he  failed  in  obtaining  protection  was  the 
Hii  views,  fault  of  his  mingled  objects;  for  he  did  not  confine  his 
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proposed  changes  exclusively  to  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  Annals  of 
He  saw,  and  correctly,  that  the  most  dangerous  foe  Germany. 
to  Germany  was  the  Turkish  power  ;  and  that  the  Ita- 
lian wars,  even  if  attended  with  the  most  signal  success, 
would  be  unproductive  of  any  generally  beneficial  result 
to  his  Country,  The  internal  disunion  and  ruinous  sepa- 
ration of  interests  in  Germany  were  the  constant  subject  of 
his  lamentation.  The  unvarying  theme  of  his  exhortation 
to  all  Germans  was,  to  unite  under  their  lawful  Sove- 
reign, the  Emperor,  and  exert  in  their  just  field  the 
powers  of  such  an  irresistible  alliance,  unfettered  by  petty 
divisions,  and  unchecked  by  the  wayward  humours  of 
the  multitude.  But  Hutten  did  not  remark  that  an  ab- 
solute Emperor  would  have  cramped  the  object  of  his 
most  heartfelt  wishes,  the  progress  of  the  Reformation.* 

The  vigorous  rule  of  Imperial  Majesty,  armed  with 
the  power  with  which  Hutten  would  have  endued  it, 
would  have  crushed  at  once  the  projected  enterprises  of 
his  friend,  Francis  of  Sickingen,  a  rough  soldier  of  im-  prancjg  0* 
petuous  character.  The  dulness  of  inaction,  and  the  Sickingen. 
consciousness  of  his  powers  of  command,  tempted  him 
to  seize  some  opportunity  of  sallying  forth  to  redress 
those  grievances  which  Luther  would  have  remedied  by 
the  more  silent  weapons  of  conviction.  Luther  dis- 
suaded him,  on  a  variety  of  occasions,  from  putting  these 
projects  into  execution.  "  I  would  not,"  he  wrote  in 
1 520,  "  that  the  battles  of  the  Gospel  should  be  fought 
with  violence  and  murder.  The  world  was  conquered 
and  won  by  the  Word,  and  by  the  Word  shall  its  purifi- 
cation come  again."f 

The  renewed  requests  of  the  Court  of  Rome,  at  this  Corregpon- 
time,  urging  the  adoption  of  more  vigorous  measures  dence  be- 
with  regard  to  Luther,  were  replied  to  by  the  Elector  of  twe««  Pa- 
Saxony  in  the  same  moderate  tone  which  had  charac-  Saxon 
terised  all  his  proceedings.     He  declared  that  such  vio-  Courts, 
lent  plans  were  perfectly  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of 
the  time,  and  with  the  altered  tone  of  Society  in  Germany. 
But,  in  reply  to  a  Circular  from  Luther,  (which  had  been  Reply  of 
addressed  to  the  Princes  and  distinguished  Ecclesiastics  Frederic  to 
of  Germany,  some  of  whom  preserved  an  obstinate  si-  Luther, 
lence,  others  gave  an  answer  in  general  terms,)  he  stated 
his  most  decided  disapproval  of  any  attempts  to  shake 
the  respect  of  the  people  for  old  and  accustomed   autho- 
rities.    Grieved  he  was  most  deeply  to  find  that  many 
persons,  calling  themselves  Teachers  of  Religion,   had 
contributed  so  to  lead  away  the  minds  of  the  common 
people,  introducing  arrogance  and  disobedience,  and  the 
consequent  train  of  e vils. J 

This  fired  Luther.     The  cause  which  animated  him  Luther  De- 
was  treated  as  an  indifferent  subject  by  the  Emperor  and  comes  in- 
Nobles,  and  kept  in  the  background  from  mere  worldly  difinant« 
reasons.     The  majority  of  the  Bishops  regarded  the  en- 
joyment of  their  Benefices  as  of  more  value  than  the 
Church  of  God,  and  even  the  most  kindly  disposed  re- 
commended him  to  desist  from  any  further  attempts. 
From  that  time  forward,  he  declared  his  intention  to 
regard  Christ  alone  as  his  master,  and  to  cast  behind 
him  the  opinions  of  men  who  were  but  learners  like  him- 
self.   No  longer  the  mere  opponent  of  an  Ecclesiastical  Publishes 
abuse,  for  the  future  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  the  ener-  Jj§t£e  {Jj? 
getic  antagonist  of  the  whole   system   of  Romanism.  biiity  Of 
With  these  feelings  he  published,  in  June  1520,  his  Address  Germany, 
to  the  Nobility  of  Germany,  trusting  more  to  their  free  June. 
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and  noble  spirits  than  to  any  other-auxiliaries.  It  passes 
our  limits  to  insert  here  this  singular  declaration  of  hos- 
tilities, which  with  its  fellow-treatise,  entitled  the  Babylo- 
nian Captivity,  would  lose  infinitely  by  being  translated 
into  any  other  than  the  language  of  the  days  of  Lati- 
mer.  Both  of  them  are  as  conspicuous  for  the  boldness  as 
coarseness  of  their  style  and  matter  :  the  first  is  a  warm 
and  eloquent  address  to  the  passions  of  his  fellow-coun- 
trymen ;  the  second  is  valuable  from  its  containing  a 
history  of  the  progress  of  his  doubts,  his  inquiries,  and 
his  convictions,  that  the  brightest  truths  of  Christianity 
were  detained,  as  it  were  in  bondage,  by  the  supersti- 
tions of  Papacy.* 

It  is  a  disputed  point  among  Historians,  whether  or 
not  these  publications  arrived  in  Rome  subsequently  to 
the  promulgation  of  the  Bull  of  the  15th  of  June,  which 
in  that  case  was  elicited  by  the  murmurs  of  the  Monastic 
Orders.  The  boldness  and  frequency  of  these  complaints 
had  for  some  time  loudly  increased  against  the  voluptuous 
carelessness  of  Leo,  who  sacrificed  to  his  own  enjoyments 
the  best  interests  of  the  Church  over  which  he  presided. 
Some  have  supported  the  opinion  that  the  train  was  fired 
by  the  arrival  of  Luther's  letter  to  the  German  Nobility. 
Unwillingly  drawn  into  the  violent  measures  which  he  in- 
ternally abominated,  after  long  hesitation  with  regard  to 
the  most  appropriate  form,  Leo  published  his  Bull  of  the 
15th  of  June,  1520,  in  which,  after  long  complaints  of 
the  falling  off  from  the  Faith,  now  so  prevalent  in  Ger- 
many, once  the  brightest  jewel  in  the  Papal  Crown,  and 
long  discussions  on  the  doctrines  of  Pardon,  Purgatory, 
and  similar  points,  the  ban  of  the  Church  was  for- 
mally pronounced  upon  Luther,  in  case  of  his  continu- 
ance in  his  errors.f 

Without  entering  into  any  disquisition  on  the  style  of 
this  celebrated  document,  it  has  been  observed  by  an 
eminent  Historian  that  it  is  principally  remarkable  for 
two  faults :  the  first,  that  without  attempting  the  de- 
fence by  proof  of  any  of  the  dogmas  which  it  contained, 
it  did  not  hold  out  the  slightest  provision  for  improve- 
ment in  any  one  branch  ;  thus  tacitly  denying  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  Reformation,  which  was  so  loudly  advo- 
cated on  the  North  of  the  Alps,  and  arrogating  to  its  own 
don-mas  a  lofty  and  self-evident  degree  of  authority. 
Another  great  oversight  was,  that  foundation  had  been 
given  to  a  rumour,  which  disseminated  itself  with  great 
rapidity  ;  namely,  that  Eck,  the  personal  antagonist  of 
Luther,  had  been  the  main  agent  in  the  composition  of 
this  Bull.J 

Without  condescending  to  notice  the  illiberal  stigmas 
cast  by  the  high  Catholic  party  in  Rome  on  his  honest 
endeavours  to  promote  tranquillity,  Miltitz  persuaded 
Luther,  in  a  third  interview  during  October,  to  address 
a  letter  to  Leo.  Mild  and  humble  as  was  the  tone  of 
the  communication  adopted  by  Luther,  with  regard  to 
the  Romish  Church  and  the  person  of  Leo,  his  expres- 
sions with  regard  to  the  abuses  and  corruptions,  the  de- 
clared objects  of  his  attack,  were  not  calculated  to  in- 
crease any  pacific  feelings  which  the  former  part  of  his 
letter  might  have  called  forth.  And  his  violent  publi- 
cations at  the  same  time  against  Eck,  and  the  fierce 
tone  of  his  reply  to  the  Bull  of  Antichrist,  so  widely  in- 
consistent with  the  demands  of  charity  and  forbearance 

*  Pfister,  iv.  30—34.     Raumer,  237—239. 
f  Marheinecke,  i.  ch.  v.     Coxe,  i.  460. 
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made  by  him  upon  the  Pope,  display  somewhat  of  un-  Annals  of 
Christian   spirit  blended  with  the  heroic  firmness  and  Ge.many. 
devotion   which   form    so  meritorious  elements  of   his  ^—  •/  - 
character.     On  the  10th  of  December,  in  retaliation  for 
the  treatment  which   his  books  had  received  from  the 
Universities  of  Cologne  and  of  Louvain,Luther  committed 
to  the  flames  the  Bull  of  Leo,  with  some  publications  of 
his   antagonists.     This   proceeding   has  been  variously 
estimated,   according  to  the  different  tenets  of  the  par-  R 
ties  who  have  passed  sentence  upon  it.     But  to  bring  jj 
forward  this  act  as  the  commencement  of  the  Reformat  Dec.  10. 
tion,  instead  of  the  more  usual  one,  is  to  commit  a  "Teat 
mistake:  the  aim  of  Luther,  in  1517,  was  to  effect  a 
remedy  fora  crying  evil  in  the  Church  ;  his  behaviour 
(on  the  present  occasion)  was  the  result  of  one  of  those 
violent  outbreaks  of  passion  and  intemperate  rage,  which 
wore  to  the  world  the  injurious  appearance  of  a  declara-  Unfortu- 
tion  of  hostilities  against  all  that  law  and  equity,  and  nate  effuct 
the  prescriptive  admiration  of  centuries,  had  consecrated.  Moee«d- 
As  a  natural  result  from  such  a  step  there  arose  among  ings  upon 
the  favourers  of  the  New  doctrines  a  mistaken  contempt  the  infant 
for  all  established  form  ;  and  the  adherents  of  the  Church  Kefor!«a- 
of  Rome  shrank  with  increased  horror  from  the  authors        ' 
and  advocates  of  disorders  so  monstrous.* 

During  this  intervalf  the  new  Emperor  had  arrived  Arrivalof 
from  Spain,  and  had  been  formally  crowned  at   Aix-la-  tlie  EtnF- 
Chapelle,  on  the  23d  of  October,  1520.     At  his   Court 
were  present  several  Spanish  Nobles  who  had  escorted 
their   youthful    Sovereign,   and   many   merchants   and 
commercial  men  of  the  same  nation  who  had  followed 
in  his  progress.     The  sentiments  of  the  Spanish  Aristo-  Sentiment8 
cracy  were  prejudiced,  as  might  be  anticipated,  in  favour  °ower's    ' 
of  the  old  Religion  and   its  established  forms,  but  the 
mercantile  part   of  his   followers   (descendants,   princi- 
pally, of  Moorish  and  Jewish  families)  saw  with   plea- 
sure the  progressive  workings  of  the   New  doctrines; 
one  Article  at  least   of  which,  clemency  to    Heretics, 
was  acceptable  in  those  times  of  rude  and  cruel  perse- 
cution. J 

There  were  present  at  the  Imperial  Court  two  Le-  Caraccioli 
gates,  Cardinals  Caraccioli  and  Aleamler.  The  latter  of  "lld 
these  two,  having  promoted  by  his  influence  the  unpo-  er' 
pular  and  injudicious  measure  of  burning  Luther's  books 
in  Mayence  arid  some  Cities  in  the  Netherlands,  was 
loud  in  his  complaints  against  the  conduct  of  Frederic, 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  refusing  to  execute  in  full  the  pro- 
visions of  the  Bull  against  Luther,  but  he  obtained  no- 
thing beyond  a  reply  couched  in  very  general  terms. 
Some  other  attempts  of  a  similar  nature  proved  in  a 
like  degree  fruitless;  and  there  is  still  extant  a  despatch, 
addressed  by  him  to  the  Pope,  containing  heavy  com- 
plaints of  the  mistaken  notions  then  prevalent  at  Rome 
with  regard  to  the  extent  to  which  the  evil  had  spread 
in  Germany  ;  of  the  Lutheran  professions  among  the 
Nobility;  and  of  the  rebellious  spirit  which  predominated 
among  the  inferior  Clergy  ;  as  likewise  of  the  derogatory 
language  held  by  them  regarding  Church  authority. 
His  representations  drew  from  the  Pope  a  grant  of  full 

*  Raumer,  i.  24-1—249.  Pfister,  iv.  36,  37.  Lucas  Cranach 
and  Ulrich  of  Hiitten  contributed  to  increase  the  flame. 

f  A  period  of  sixteen  months  intervened  from  the  election  of 
Charles  until  h;s  arrival,  during  which  the  Regency  was  adminis- 
tered by  the  Electors  Palatine  and  of  Saxony.  Their  influence 
was  eminently  favourable  to  the  infant  Reformation.  Pfister  (iv. 
12.)  has  compared  the  relative  position  of  Frederic  and  Charles  to 
those  of  Otho  IV.,  the  predecessor  of  the  former,  and  Conrad  the  Salic. 
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powers  and  a  supply  of  money  ;  at  the  same  time  was 
promulgated  in  all  its  terrors  the  Ban  of  the  Church 
upon  Luther  and  his  disciples.* 

At  the  Diet  which,  after  some  debate,  had  been  assem- 
bled at  Worms  on  the  13th  of  February,  1521,  Alean- 
der  delivered  an  address  to  the  Princes  there  present. 
The  copious  extracts  from  the  Treatise  on  the  Babylonian 
Captivity  which  he  introduced  produced  a  feeling  highly 
unfavourable  to  Luther  ;  but  the  majority  were  decided  in 
their  opinion  of  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  more  clearly 
whether  his  attacks  were  directed  against  Papacy  itself, 
or  merely  the  abuses,  of  which  they  allowed  the  existence. 
A  Roman  Catholic  Historian,!  in  speaking  of  this  Diet, 
has  observed,  that  the  summoning  of  Luther  to  Worms 
took  place  at  the  request  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  "  it 
being  the  custom  of  the  German  people  to  prefer,  in 
doubtful  matters,  the  more  lenient  alternative."  To 
show  in  the  clearest  light  that  the  question  did  not  con- 
fine itself  to  the  person  of  Luther,  a  Paper  containing 
one  hundred  and  one  complaints  of  abuses  was  published, 
twelve  especial  causes  of  grievance  being  put  forward  by 
the  zealous  friend  of  Rome,  Duke  George  of  Saxony. 
Such  demonstrations  among  the  Nobility,  and  the  mixed 
character  of  his  Judges,  who  were  not,  as  in  the  case  of 
Huss,  exclusively  Ecclesiastics,  and  the  support  of  his 
patron  Frederic,  might  appear  sufficiently  strong  to  have 
allayed  any  apprehensions  of  danger  in  the  mind  of  Lu- 
ther ;  but  the  warnings  of  his  friend  Spalatin,  and  the  ex- 
pressions which  fell  from  himself,  indicate  the  perils  of 
his  situation.  The  Nuncio  Aleander  had  been  actively 
engaged  in  pressing  the  condemnation  of  Luther.  He 
demanded  that  he  should  be  put  to  death  at  once,  or, 
in  case  it  should  be  thought  preferable  to  carry  him  in 
chains  to  Rome,  there  to  await  his  destiny,  that  his 
books  should  be  at  once  committed  to  the  flames.  But 
the  Emperor,  actuated  by  better  feelings,  and  respect  for 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  decided  that  a  hearing  should  be 
granted  to  Luther.  A  safe-conduct  was  issued  by  the 
Emperor,  (which  no  inducement  could  lead  him  to  vio- 
late,) and  under  the  protection  of  a  heraJd,  who  was 
secretly  inclined  to  the  doctrines  of  his  charge,  he  arrived 
at  Worms  on  the  16th  of  April,  1521,  not  as  the  hum- 
bled victim  of  the  Papal  decree,  out  triumphantly  ac- 
companied by  the  support  of  his  Countrymen.J 

On  the  following  day  he  made  his  appearance  before 
the  Diet,  at  which  were  present  upwards  of  two  hundred 
of  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the  Empire.  Among 
them  were  the  Emperor,  his  brother  Ferdinand,  six 
Electors,  twenty-four  Dukes,  thirty  Bishops,  and  many 
Princes,  Ecclesiastics,  and  foreigners  of  distinction. 
When  questioned  by  Eck,  the  Vicar  of  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  whether  he  was  really  the  author  of  the 
Works  which  bore  his  name,  and  was  willing  to  retract 
the  doctrines  therein  contained,  he  replied  to  the  first 
question  in  the  affirmative  ;  for  the  second,  he  begged 
to  be  allowed  some  time  for  preparation.  After  some 
delay,  twenty-four  hours  were  granted,  which  he  spent 
in  preparation  for  the  fiery  trial  which  awaited  him  on 
the  morrow. 

The  same  questions  being  repeated  on  the  following 
day,  he  observed  that  of  the  three  classes  into  which  his 
Works  might  fairly  be  divided,  the  first  contained  doc- 

*  Seckendorf,  i.  149.    Raumer,  i.  253. 

Palavicini,  i.  26.  5.  as  quoted  by  Raumer,  i.  255. 
+  Raumer,  i.  254-257.  Pfister,  iv.  38-41.  Bottiger,  Gachkhte 
der  Kurstaates  tmd  Kontgrewhs  Sachsen,  i.  385.  387. 


trines  which  even  his  adversaries  did  not  deny  ;  and  that   Annals  of 
a  recantation  of  the  second  class,  directed  as  they  were  Germany, 
against   Papal    abuses    and   tyranny,  would  give   new 
strength  to  the  clamours  directed  against  these  objects, 
(from  a  sense  of  the  tyranny  which  drove  him  to  such 
a  measure  against  his  own  conviction,)  and   involve   the 
souls  of  many  in  eternal  ruin.     He  concluded  by  con- 
fessing his  sorrow  that  with  regard  to  the  third  class, 
consisting  of  his  controversial  writings,  he  had  often 
exceeded   the  bounds  of   moderation,  and   his  perfect 
readiness,  on  conviction,  to  commit  to  the  flames  those 
productions  which  had  originated,  not  in  any  vain  de- 
sire of  applause,  but  in  an  earnest  wish  to  promote  the 
cause  of  Truth.     The  unwelcome  topics  of  the  Council 
of  Constance,  and  the  identity  of  his  doctrines  with  those 
condemned  in  Huss,  were  thundered  in  his  ears,  when  te 
he  was  still  pressed  to  recant ;  but  he  concluded  his  re-  into  sub- 
fusal  with  the  memorable  words,  "  Here  I  stand,  I  have  mission. 
done  all  that  is  in  my  power,  God  help  me.''*  *^s  k«ld 

During  the  following  days,  the  Emperor  published  rep  y 
an  unequivocal  declaration  of  his  dislike  to  the  tenets  of  Charles  ex- 
Luther,  and  stated  that  nothing  except  a  disinclination  presses  his 
to  imitate  the  proceedings  of  his  ancestor,  Sigismund,  dislike  to 
prevented  him  from  disregarding  the  safe-conduct.     This  tn.e  ^oc~ 
called  forth  from  all  ranks  a  variety  of  expressions  of  dis-  Blither 
content.     The  walls  were  placarded  with  treasonable  re-  Apprehend 
flexions  upon  Charles,   and  the  Elector  of  Mentz  was  tdclisturb- 
alarmed  by  the  threats  of  Hutten  and    Sickingen.     It  ances. 
was  judged   necessary   to  attempt  a  reconciliation,  by 
something  of  the  nature  of  an  amicable  adjustment,  in 
the    presence   of  the  Electors  Palatine  of  Treves  and 
Saxony  ;  but  this  only  ended  in  declarations  as  unequi- 
vocal   as   those   elicited    in   the    preceding    discussion. 
This  fruitless  endeavour  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April, 
and  on  the  ensuing  day  Luther  took  his  departure  from  . 
Worms.     His  safe-conduct  was  guaranteed   to  him,  in  .  uther 
spite  of  the  opposition  made  by  Duke  George  of  Saxony ;  Worms. 
but  on  its  expiration,  at  an  interval  of  twenty  days, from  April  26. 
the  16th  of  May,  he  was  to  be  left  exposed  to  the  attacks 
of  all   men,  like  an  odious  and  guilty  thing.     This  de- 
nunciation was  contained  in  the  Imperial  Ban,  which  was  p  br    t- 
published  on  the  day  above  mentioned,  but  which  had  Of  the  Ban^ 
not  been  drawn  up  until  after  the  departure  of  the  two 
Electors,   (Palatine  and  of  Saxony,)  the  friendship  of 
whom,  with  the  honourable  feelings  of  the  Emperor,  had 
guarded  Luther  in  safety  through  the  perilous  audiences 
of  this  memorable  Diet.f 

The  disappearance  of  Luther  on  his  road  to  Witten-  Luther*a 
berg  caused  considerable  alarm  among  his  friends ;    but  disappear- 
these  fears  were  dispelled  on  their  discovering  that  he  ance. 
had  been  conveyed  in  safety  to  the  Castle  of  Wariberg,  Conceal- 
near  Eisenach,  by  the  direction  of  the  Elector  Frederic.  c^Vf1* 
Here  he  employed  himself  in  the  completion  of  his  trans-  Wartbertf. 
lation  of  the  Scriptures;  a  far  more   mighty  engine,  as  Employs 
it  proved,  in  the  dissemination  of  true  Christianity,  than  himself  in 
a  long  array  of  polemical  writings  ;  for  with  the  appear-  ||^e  ***  "fla" 
ance  of  a  Work  of  general  interest,  the  number  of  readers  Bible. 
among  the  people  at  large  rapidly  increased.     His  friends 
meanwhile  rejoiced  in  his  escape  ;  his  enemies  flattered 
themselves  with  the  vain   hope  that  their  hated  enemy 
had  sunk  into  contempt  and  silence.J 

*  Raumer,  i.  257—260.     Bottiger,  i.  388.    Pfister,  iv.  42. 
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History.  The  difficulties  and  dangers  which  the  prohibitory 
decrees  of  various  Princes  threw  in  the  way  of  obtaining 
Luther's  Works  merely  increased  (an  unfailing  tendency 
of  persecution)  the  public  esteem,  and  avidity  of  re- 
search. The  charm  conveyed  by  the  boldness  and  no- 
velty of  the  doctrines  which  they  contained  was  height- 
ened by  the  proud  consciousness  of  danger  attached  to 
the  possession  of  them.  They  found  their  way  into  most 
parts,  and  were  translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of 
publications  Europe.  But  the  imprudent  zeal  of  his  followers  in- 
^t^^lout  volved  Luther  in  no  small  difficulty  and  embarrassment 
by  their  inconsiderate  haste.  One  of  the  first  instances 
which  occurred  was  the  suspension  of  the  Mass  by  some 
Suspension  admirers  at  Wittenberg,  without  a  formal  permission 
of  the  Mass  having  been  obtained  from  the  Elector.  In  the  course 
by  hisfol-  of  the  correspondence  which  ensued,  Frederic  refused  to 
lowers  at  grant  any  concession  of  a  more  positive  nature,  than 
Re'fusal  of  an  acquiescence  in  what  had  been  already  done.  When 
the  Elector  pressed  to  declare  that  the  sacrifice  of  the  Mass  should 
of  Saxony  be  henceforth  totally  abrogated,  the  Elector  excused  him- 
self from  giving  a  more  positive  reply,  on  the  plea  of 
his  ignorance  of  the  history  and  antiquities  of  the 
subject.* 

A  more  decided   case  of  the  perversions  to  which  his 
doctrines  were  liable  at  the  hands  of  his   inconsiderate 
Dec.en          followers,    occurred     in    December    1521.       Carlstadt, 
whom  we  have  previously  mentioned   as  a  colleague  in 
the  discussions  at  Leipzig,  with   a  tumultuous  assem- 
blage of  students    and  citizens,  proceeded   to  demolish 
the  images,  and  overthrow  the  altars  in  the  churches  at 
Wittenberg  ;  administering  the  sacrament  in  both  kinds, 
without  discrimination  or  decency,  and  insulting  in  the 
grossest  manner  the  Clergy   and  Monks  who  ineffectu- 
ally attempted    to  oppose   these    outrages.      Although 
the  disturbances  continued  for  some  time  after  to  rage 
with  great   violence,   the  Elector  would  by  no  means 
accede  to  the  earnest  prayer  of  Melancthon,  that  Luther 
should  be  sent  for,  as  his  presence  alone  could  still  the 
fury  of  a  tumult  which  would  lead  to  disastrous  conse- 
.        quences, — the  ruin  of  the  infant  Reformation,  and  the 
counts  to  most  fri§;ntfal  disorders   in  the  State.      Compelled  at 
the  recall  of  le»gth  to  yield  to  this  advice,  Frederic  caused  Luther 
Luther.        to  be  brought  from  his  Patmos,  as  he  delighted  to  call 
Luther         it,  upon  the  Wartberg,  and  on  the  22d  of  March,  1522, 
Wittenberg  lie  reaPPeared   in  the  disordered  City.     His  presence, 
March  22.     an^   the  arduous  exertions  of  eight  dajs,   at  last  re- 
A   D       stored   that  tranquillity  which  his  letters  had  failed  to 
1 522.     promote.t 

Luther  pub-  The  peaceful  measures  of  Luther,  on  this  occasion, 
lishes  his  agreed  but  ill  with  the  tone  of  attack  upon  Episcopal 
dignity,  published  soon  after.  The  Aristocratic  princi- 
ple now,  as  the  Monarchical  previously,  was  the  object 
of  his  hostility,  but  this  attempt  met  with  far  more  di- 
vided assent  than  its  predecessor.  But  Luther  was  not 
to  be  turned  from  the  course  to  which  he  conceived 
himself  called  by  Inspiration,  by  a  reception  of  a  dubious 
nature  ;  and  a  variety  of  measures  recommended  by  him 
about  this  time,  such  as  the  proposed  immunity  of  Ec- 
clesiastics from  taxation,  the  abolition  of  the  Teutonic 
rious  to'Jhis  Order,  the  marriage  of  Priests,  and  the  like,  alarmed 
cause.  the  prudent,  and  drove  the  timorous  to  the  banners  of 

the  Church,  which  they  had  half  determined  to  abjure.  J 

*  Raumer,  i.  343.   Luther,  (Wittenberg,  1562,)  i.  244. 
f  Raumer,  i.    343.      Marheinecke,  i.  ch.  ii.      Luther,  i.  307. 
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We  must  now  revert,  for  the  sake  of  clearness,  to  the 
History  of  Italy  since   the  Peace  of  Noyon.     At  the 
interview  which  took  place   between  Francis  and   the 
Pope  at  Bologna,  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,  at  the  Court  of 
which  Leo  had  found  shelter  in   his  adversities,  was  se- 
cured to  him  by  the  King  of  France  as  the  price  of  the 
removal    of  the   Concordat.      At   this    interview,   also, 
Francis  imparted  to  the  Pope  his  designs  upon  Naples, 
which  he  was  induced,  at  the  advice  of  the  latter,  to 
abandon   for  the  present,  leaving  in  command  in  Italy 
men  whose  names  obtained  subsequent  celebrity.     The  Italian 
Government  of  Milan  was  intrusted  to  the  Constable  of  affairs. 
Bourbon,  with   the  advice   and   assistance  of  the  aged  Interview 
Trivulzio.    His  nephew,  Teodoro  Trivulzio,  commanded  at  Bo~ 
the  Venetian   army.     The   French   auxiliaries  in   that  $H™\Q 
State  were  under  the  orders  of  Odet  de  Foix,  the  Lord     \   D 
ofLautrec  1515 

Of  the  results  of  Maximilian's  subsequent  expedition  French 
we  have  before  spoken.      His  death  was  speedily  fol-  corn- 
lowed  by  that  of  Lorenzo  de  Medici,  the  last  remaining  n»anders  in 
legitimate  scion  of  Cosmo.     From  that  event  a  change       y< 
was  visible  in  the  policy  of  Leo.     The  consolidation  of      it17" 
a  second  great   European  Power  had  now  commenced,  j>eatn  Of 
and  the   ordinary  event  of  a  marriage  had   given  one  Lorenzo  de 
and   the   same    ruler  to   Vienna,   Brussels,   Valladolid,  Medici. 
Saragossa,   and   Naples.      The   Imperial    dignity   had 
conferred    upon  Charles   a  legal  claim  to  authority  in  Change  in 
the-  North  of  Italy,  and  the  prospect  of  coming  strife  the  policy 
induced  Leo  to  abandon  his  exclusive  attachment  toofLeoX* 
France. 

It  has  been  said  that   Leo's  object  in  thus  quitting  his  A  further 
former  line  of  policy  was  a  hope  of  involving  the  rival  cause  of 
Powers  in  dissensions  which  would  end  in  the  libera-  tl"s 
tion  of  Italy  from  the  presence  of  the  hated  foreigners.  the  r|F|,l 
But  there  was  a  more  immediate  cause  why  the   Holy  gious  cir- 
See  should  desire  the  friendship  of  the  Emperor.     The  cumstances 
French  had  found  in  the  harangues  of  Savonarola,  and  of  tlie 
the  project  of  a  Council  at  Pisa,  instruments  at  least 
as  powerful  as  their  armies  for  the  subversion  of  Papal 
influence,  if  the  alarm  thereby  excited  at  Rome  be  con- 
sidered as  a  test.     Of  the  value  of  a  spiritual  oppo- 
sition to  the  Pope,  Maximilian  was  well  aware,  and  to 
this  cause  had  Luther  owed  his  safety.     And  although, 
undoubtedly,  the  concurring  influence  of  other  causes  Alliance 
must  be  taken  into  account,  the  coincidence  in  time  between  the 
between  the  formation  of  the  alliance  between  Charles 
and  Leo  (at  Worms  in  1521)  for  the  reduction  of  Milan, 
and  the  publication  of  the  Ban  upon  Luther,  is  evidence 
of  the  price  paid  by  the  Pope  for  the  removal  of  this 
means  of  attack.* 

The  forces  of  the  new  allies  took  the  field  in  August,  Success  of 
under  the  joint  command  of  the  Marquess  di  Pescara  ".f 
and  Prospero  di  Colonna.     At  the  close  of  November,  ^uff> 
Milan,  with  the  exception  of  the  citadel,  was  in  their 
hands,  as  also   Lodi,   Pavia,  Cremona,   and   Placeutia. 
On  December  1,  the  news  of  the  fall  of  Parma  reached  *"all  of 
Leo,  who  died  that  evening,   not  without  suspicion  of  «ari«f*  f 
poison.  Lee* 

Leo  was   fortunate  in  his  life,  for  defeat  and  failure  Dec.  1. 
were  turned  by  him  into  a  source  of  advantage,  and  he 
was  still  more  fortunate  in  the  time   of  his  decease,  in 
a  moment  of  victory.     The  reigns  of  his  successors  con- 
firm the  belief,  that  Leo's  talents  would  have  been  inade- 
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History,    quate  to  steer  with  safety  through  the   turmoil  of  the 
ensuing  years. 

The  Papal  Chair  having  thus  become  vacant  by  the 
decease  of  Leo,  Hadrian  of  Utrecht,  the  preceptor  of 
the  Emperor,  was  elected  his  successor,  being  the  sixth 
of  that  name  who  had  filled  the  Roman  See.  With 
better  prospects  at  his  accession  than  his  predecessors, 
EleVatiuii  of  ms  P°l'cv  was  but  ill  adapted  to  still  the  fervent  clamours 
Hadrian  to  of  the  time.  The  attacks  made  upon  the  new  Pope  by 
the  Papa)  the  high  Ecclesiastical  party  in  Rome,  afford  tolerable 
Chair.  proof  of  the  purity  of  Hadrian's  views:  but  bounded 
cellences  as  were  t"lese  ^ast  by  his  fondness  for  Scholastic  Philoso- 
His  igno-  Pny  and  Theology,  his  adherence  to  the  prescriptive 
ranee  of  the  dogmas  of  a  time  long  past,  the  high  and  palmy  days  of 
spirit  of  uie  Papal  ascendency,  and  his  mistaken  depreciation  of 
the  time.  Lu(ner,  display  his  inadequacy  to  lead  the  Age  in  which 
he  lived,  had  his  reign  been  prolonged  beyond  its  short 
duration.* 

A  Diet  con-  A.  Diet  of  the  Empire  having  assembled  at  Nurem- 
burg  in  November  1522,  Hadrian's  Address  was  laid 
before  them,  complaining  bitterly  of  neglect  on  their 
part  in  not  executing  the  decision  of  the  preceding  Diet 
at  Worms.  He  asserted  that  the  rapidity  with  which 
the  evil  was  subsequently  spreading,  was  mainly  owing 
to  the  protection  afforded  to  the  new  doctrines  by  the 
Princes  and  Nobles  of  the  land,  whose  former  orthodoxy 
contrasted  most  painfully  with  their  present  heretical  in- 
protedior  filiations.  A  similar  Address  to  the  Elector  Frederic 
of  Luther.  was  '"trusted  to  the  Legate  Chieregati,  animadverting 
strongly  on  the  protection  which  he  preeminently  had 
afforded  to  the  person  of  Luther,  and  the  manifest  par- 
Reply  of  tiality  evinced  to  the  new  doctrines  on  liis  part.  In 
the  Estates,  the  reply  issued  by  the  Estates,  they  expressed  their  joy 
that  a  Countryman,  so  long  and  so  highly  distinguished 
as  Hadrian  for  Learning  and  Piety,  had  received  his 
due  reward  in  the  Papal  Crown,  and  displayed  so  ex- 
emplary zeal  in  that  situation  for  the  extirpation  of  Heresy. 
But  the  great  popularity  of  the  doctrines  advanced  by 
Luther,  and  the  glaring  nature  of  the  evils  which  he 
had  attacked,  would  render  all  hasty  attempts  at  sup- 
pression the  sure  precursors  of  violent  disturbances.  No 
remedy,  they  proceeded,  could  possibly  produce  the  de- 
sired effect,  except  the  convocation  of  a  General  Council 
in  Germany.  With  regard  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony, 
they  offered  to  exert  their  influence  with  him  to  prevent 
the  publication  of  any  new  Works  by  Luther,  but  they 
decidedly  refused  to  interfere,  as  wished  by  the  Pope,  in 
the  matters  of  the  marriage  of  Ecclesiastics,  or  of  those 
who  had  escaped  from  the  Cloister.  At  the  same  time, 
a  list  of  one  hundred  grievances  was  presented  to  the 
Legate,  containing,  among  others,  charges  with  regard  to 
the  scandalous  misappropriation  of  the  contributions 
levied  for  the  Wars  against  the  Turks,  the  abuses  and 
extortions  of  the  Holy  See  with  regard  to  first  fruits  and 
other  branches  of  Ecclesiastical  revenue.  The  reply  of 
irePJy-  Chieregati  to  this  document,  in  which  he  attempted  to 
refute  the  various  accusations,  was  met  by  another  letter, 
iu  the  name  of  the  Diet,  stating  in  the  most  positive 
manner  their  resolution  to  wait  until  the  Pope  should 
have  shown,  by  something  stronger  than  expressions,  a 
decided  intention  to  abate  a  part  of  those  grievances  of 
which  they  had  complained  so  long.  Chieregati  im- 
mediately quitted  Nuremburgin  disgust,  and  the  Recess, 
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or  final  Resolution  of  the  Diet,  was  interpreted  among  the   Annals  of 
Lutherans  as  a  virtual  suspension  cf  the  decisions  pub- 
lished  by  that  of  Worms.     The  list  of  grievances  was 
assumed  by  that  party  as  already  proved  and  authen- 
ticated:  and  the  growing  conviction  of  the  rottenness  of 
the  existing  fabric  rendered  it  imperatively  necessary, 
that  some  new  and  more  congenial  structure  should  be 
raised  before  the  wrath  and  disgust  of  the  people  should 
have  utterly  demolished  the  old  one,  and  have  left  them 
without  a  common  hold,  to  be  dispersed  as  the  fancy  of 
each  might  lead  him.     To  effect  this  end,  a  form  of  public 
worship  in  the  German  language  was  established   by 
Luther,  into  which  various  modifications  of  the  former  a  form  of 
service  were  introduced  :  and  a  number  of  superstitious  worship, ,  to 
ceremonies  omitted.     Without  giving  a  formal  assent,  dvehr|ch  Fre" 
the  Elector  was  understood   to  have  expressed  his  ac-  assents. 
quiescence    in    these    regulations    and    ordinances   of 
Luther,  which,  including  a  variety  of  useful  institutions 
for  the  government  of  the  poor,  the  establishment   of 
schools,  provision  for  the  subsistence  of  Ministers,  and 
the  necessary  repairs  of  the  Churches,  may  be  regarded  The  exan> 
as  the  first  attempt  to  form  a  regular  system  of  improve-  Ele. 
ment  in  public  worship  and  in  Ecclesiastical  polity.     In  spei^liiy 
the  adoption  of  these,  the  Reformed  Churches  of  Ger-  followed  by 
many  at  large  speedily  followed  the  example  which  was  the  rest  ol 
set  them  by  those  of  Saxony.*  Germany. 

The  zeal  of  the  leaders  among  the  Catholics  was  not  Zealots 
checked  by  the  spread  of  the  hostile  doctrines.     Among  amon£  tlie 
his  party,  none  was   more  conspicuous  for  his  aversion  ^^° 
to  Lulheranism  than  Duke  George  of  Saxony.     lie  for- 
bade, under  the  strictest  penalties,  attendance  at  the  Re- 
formed  worship,  and  all  attempts  at  proselytism.     At 
the  same  time  he  recalled  all  of  his  subjects  who  were 
studying  in  places  supposed  to  be   tainted  with  the  new  George  of 
Heresy,  and  brought  down  upon  himself  abuse  of  the  Saxony 
coarsest  description  from  Luther,  for  his  arbitrary  edict  {1^  "a'le'of 
prohibiting  the  sale  or  perusal  of  the  German  transla-  Luther's0 
lion  of  the  Scriptures.f  Bible. 

The  death  of  Leo  was  speedily  followed  by  the  de- 
fection of  the  Duchy  of  Urbino,   the  expulsion  of  his 
creatures  from  their  Governments,  and   some  attempts  Jan-  9- 
by  the  Duke  of  Ferrara  to  recover  his  lost  districts. 
An  interval  of  some  months,  from   the  election  of  Ha-  Aug.  '28. 
drian   until  his  arrival,  (during  which  Rome  was  ad- 
ministered  by  a   provisional    Government,)   witnessed 
numerous  disorders  of  this  kind. 

In  the  close  of  the  same  year  fell  Rhodes,  and  Hun-  Progress  of 
gary  was  in  danger.     The  fears  expressed  by  Hadrian  the  Turks, 
for  Rome  itself,  and  his  exertions  to  unite  the  Princes  of  L)ec-  25' 
Europe  in  a  League  against  the  foes  of  Christianity, 
alike  failed  to  produce  any  effect. 

The  North  of  Italy  was  still  destined  to  groan  under  War  in 
the  horrors  of  war.     The  failure  of  all  means  of  raising  Lombardy, 
money  did  not  incline  Francis  to  milder  measures.     His 
General  Lautrecdid  all  that  was  possible  with  the  limited  Defeat  of 
means   at   his   command,   but  the  two  leaders  of  the  the  Fri'1Kh 
allies,  Prospero  Colonna  and  the  Marquess  di  Pescara, 
seized  on  a  position  of  so  great  strength  at  Bicocca,  (a 
fortress  between  Mon/a  and  Milan,)  that  it  seemed  folly 
to  hazard  an  attack.      But  the  apprehension  of  a  mutiny 
among  his  ill-paid  Swiss  mercenaries  drove  Lautrec  to  Q' 
this  step,  of  which   his  judgment   disapproved.      He 
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was  defeated  with  great  loss  on  April  27.  A  further 
attempt  of  the  Imperialists,  three  days  later,  succeeded 
completely.  Genoa  was  entered  by  the  troops  of  Co- 
lonna with  great  slaughter,  and  the  family  of  the  Adorni 
restored  to  power. 

A  visit  of  the  Emperor  to  the  King  of  England  dur- 
ing the  Summer,  so  far  from  producing  any  reconci- 
liation between  himself  and  Francis,  added  England 
to  the  belligerents.  The  Emperor  on  his  return  to 
Spain  secured  by  a  Treaty  the  neutrality  of  Portugal, 
which  was  cemented,  in  1525,  by  John's  marriage  with 
his  sister  Catharine,  and  a  year  later,  by  his  own  with 
Isabella,  the  sister  of  the  King  of  Portugal.  Divided  as 
were  now  necessarily  the  French  forces,  they  were  un- 
able to  resist  successfully  the  advances  made  by  the 
English  in  Picardy,  and  in  Italy  the  fall  of  the  citadel 
of  Milan  was  succeeded  by  the  establishment  of  Sforza 
as  Duke.  These  advantages,  followed  as  they  were  by 
moderation  and  fair  words  on  the  part  of  the  Im- 
perialists, gave  birth  to  a  feeling  favourable  to  Charles 
among  the  States  of  Italy.  An  alliance  was  shortly 
after  concluded  at  Rome,  between  the  Emperor,  his 
brother,  the  Pope,  the  King  of  England,  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  and  all  the  leading  Powers  of  the  Peninsula, 
with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  the  defence  of  the 
Country. 

But  an  unexpected  event  took  place  in  France  to 
check  the  advances  of  those  formidable  levies,  the  dread 
of  which  had  probably  led  in  a  greater  degree  than  any 
kindly  feeling  to  the  formation  of  the  abore  alliance. 
This  was  the  desertion  of  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  to 
the  Emperor.  In  spite  of  this  unexpected  defection, 
and  the  unnecessary  delays  of  Bonnivet,  his  successor  in 
'command,  the  campaign  of  the  French  in  September 
was  by  no  means  unprosperous.  Great  part  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan  was  recovered  by  the  invaders,  and  not 
unreasonable  expectations  were  entertained  of  seizing 
the  City  itself,  after  the  death  of  Prospero  Colonna  in 
December.  His  character  was  that  of  a  skilful  tactician 
and  a  prudent  commander.  These  successes  were  accom- 
panied with  the  evacuation  of  Picardy  by  the  English, 
and  deficiency  of  funds  and  sickness  pressed  heavily 
upon  the  Spanish  force  in  the  Pyrenees.  Nor  was  the 
death  of  Hadrian,  which  took  place  on  the  24th  Sep- 
tember, unwelcome  to  the  French.*  His  successor, 
Clement  VII.,  before  known  as  the  Cardinal  Giulio  de 
Medici,  was  elected  on  November  18. 

Anxious  to  remedy  the  mischiefs  produced  by  the 
concessions  of  Hadrian,  he  directed  his  Legate  Cam- 
peggio  to  explain  to  another  Diet,  assembling  at  Nu- 
remburg  in  the  month  of  January  1524,  that  the 
Court  of  Rome  had  not  taken  any  notice  of  a  communi- 
cation, purporting  to  be  a  list  of  grievances  from  the 
members  of  the  former  assembly  at  the  same  place, 
because  the  document  had  the  appearance  of  a  forgery  ! 
In  answer  to  this  miserable  subterfuge,  the  Estates  re- 
plied with  firmness :  that  without  shrinking  in  any  de- 
gree from  their  purpose  of  executing,  in  their  full  extent, 
the  measures  resolved  on  at  Worms,  they  still  persevered 
in  their  determination  to  procure  the  sitting  of  a  General 
Council  within  the  Empire,  and  in  reserving  for  dis- 
cussion at  a  Diet  soon  to  be  held  in  Spires,  the  hundred 
grievances  which  had  been  previously  transmitted  to 
Rome.  The  utmost  which  the  eloquence  of  Campeggio 
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was  able  to  accomplish,  was  an  alliance  among  the  most  Annals  of 
zealous  of  the  Catholics,  the  Archduke  Ferdinand,  the   Genn'iny- 
Dukes  of  Bavaria,   and   twelve  Bishops,  (among  whom 
were  those  of  Trent  and   Brixen,)  for  the  execution  of 
the  decree  of  Worms.      This   alliance   was  formed   at 
Ratisbon,  to  which  place  the  Catholic  Estates  had  re- 
moved from  Nuremburg.     The  Council   of  Regency  a 
short  time  previously  had  assembled  at  Esslingen,  deem- 
ing the  City  in  which  the  Diet  had  held  its  sittings  so  Alfiraeeof 
deeply  tainted  with   Heresy  as  to  be   an  unfit  place  of  Ratisbon 
residence.     The  decisions  of  the  Diet  were  laid  before  amo"K.the 
the  Pope,  which  after  long  deliberation  came  to  a  resolu-  princes! 
tion  of  entreating  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  to  July  6.* 
use  their  good  offices  in  the  cause  of  Religion,  by  ex-  The  Pope 
horting  the  People  of  Germany  to  execute  in  full  the  wriles.to 
decrees  of  Worms,  on  pain  of  forfeiting  all  intercourse  ^fKn-'larid 
for  their  heretical  subjects  with  those  two  faithful  Conn-  and    * 
tries.     Henry  and  Francis  readily  agreed   to  exhort  the  France. 
Princes  of  Germany  to  greater  activity  of  conduct  against  April  18. 
the  new  doctrines,  but  declined   to  pledge  themselves 
in  support  of  the  latter  request.     It  was  also  resolved, 
not  only  to  entreat  the  Prelates  of  Germany  to  oppose 
with  vigour  the  spread  of  the  pestilent  Heresy,  but  also 
to  entreat  the  Emperor  that  he  would  interfere  to  pre- 
vent the  threatened   Diet  at  Worms.     In  this  the  Pope 
succeeded  ;  as  Ferdinand,  availing  himself  of  the  full 
powers  with  which  he  had  been  invested  by  letters  from 
his  brother  at  Burgos,  prohibited   in  the  most  positive 
language  the  proposed  assembly  at  Spires,  which  had 
for  its  single  object  the  useless  discussion  of  religious 
topics,  and  expressed  himself  against  the  presumption  of 
the  Princes  of  the  Empire  in  demanding  a  Council,  the 
refusal  or  concession  of  which  rested  with  the  Pope  and 
Emperor.* 

These  days  of  trouble  and  disorder  called  out,  from  Francis  of 
his  hated  state   of  inaction,  Francis  of  Sickingen.     In  Sickmgen. 
direct  defiance  of  the  provisions  of  the  perpetual  peace,     .    ,m  a 
and  despising   the    slow   proceedings   of  the   Imperial  ^ar> 
Chamber,    he  commenced   a   private   war   against   the  May  7. 
Archbishop  of  Treves,   but  fell  in  defending  his  own   1523. 
castle  against  the  Elector  Palatine  and  Philip  of  Hesse. 
Thus    passed   away   the   stormy  chieftain    whose   dan- 
gerous  friendship  with  Luther  had  thrown  a  cloud  of 
suspicion,  among   the    lovers  of  order,  over  the   pru- 
dential character  of  his  projected   reforms.      He   WHS 
followed  in  his  decease,  at  an  interval  of  three  months, 
by  his   friend  Ulrich  of  Hutten,  who  breathed  his  last  Death  of 
on  an  islet  in  the  Lake  of  Zurich,  in  solitude  and   sor-  Ulrich  of 
row.     His  closing   years  were  embittered  by  a  contro-  Hutten. 
versy  with  Erasmus,  in  which  the  characteristic  quali-  jj^fquar- 
ties  of   both   were    developed:     Hutten,    in    his   dan-  rei8  w;th 
gerous  career  endangering  by  unnecessary  violence  the  Erasmus, 
safety  of  the  good  cause  which   he  advocated ;   Eras-  Mutual 
mus,  on  the  other  hand,  by  successive  concessions,  re-  m( 
tractions,   and  explanations,   finally  losing  in   the   as- 
senting subtleness  of  a  courtier  the  independent  spirit 
which   should  belong  to   investigation.      It  was  suffi- 
ciently to  be  expected  that  each  party  should  entertain 
mistaken  notions  of  his  antagonists,  but  each  was  less 
in  error,  or  deserving  of  less  reprehension,  than  the 


*  Coxe,  i.  474.  Marheinecke,  i.  450.  Raumer,  i.  356 — 358. 
Pfister,  iv.  62 — 64.  Luther's  zeal  increased  with  the  difficulties 
which  surrounded  him.  Pfister  has  recounted  the  Principalities  and 
Cities  of  the  Empire  in  which  the  Reformed  doctrines  were  most 
readily  adopted,  or  in  which  the  most  flagrant  instances  of  persecu- 
tion occurred. 
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History,   jealous  hatred  of  his  opponent  could  either  believe  or 
allow.* 

The  year  1524  has  obtained  a  melancholy  notoriety  in 
the  Annals  of  Germany,  in  consequence  of  the  domestic 
troubles  with  which  its  middle  and  close  were  disgrace- 
fully chequered.     Hostile  as  were  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformation  to  the  tumultuary  proceedings  and  inex- 
War'ofthe  cusable  violence,  by  which  the  lower  classes  of  the  people 
Nobility      endeavoured  to  liberate  themselves  from  the  oppressions 
followed  by  of  their  rulers,  it  was  a  necessary  consequence  of  the 
|  War  of  principies  which  they  inculcated,  that,  by  the  indiscri- 
sauts.  '        rninating  mass,  they  should  be  perverted  into  an  excuse 
A.  D.      f°r  measures  as  unholy  as  unjust.     The  ancient  land- 
1524.      marks  once  removed,  a  change  of  position  was  inter- 
Misconcep-  preted  to  mean  an  utter  abolition :  the  integrity  of  the 
tions  preva-  dikes  had  been  tampered  with,  and  the  tide  rushed  in 
where  the  labourers  were  endeavouring  to  render  them 
once  more  available.  Those  lines  of  distinction  and  sepa- 
ration, which  the  leaders  of  the  religious  movement  had 
drawn  in  theory  between  Church  and  State,  were  rapidly 
confounded  in  the  practice  of  the  majority,  from  a  con- 
currence of  ambition  and  self-interest,  ignorance  and  fana- 
ticism :  and  the  ill-timed  obstinacy  of  their  rulers  hurried 
on,  by  their  mistaken  plans  of  conservation,  the  ruinous 
crisis,    which    seasonable    concessions  would    have    ob- 
viated.    But  this  last  is  not  a  special  characteristic  of  the 
XVIth  Century,  so  far  as  regards  its  political  or  religious 
troubles.     Standing,  as  that  Century  does,  on  the  con- 
fines of  the  two  great  Historical  tracts,  it  will  find  on 
either  hand  a  counterpart  for  its  own  disgraceful  scenes, 
in  the  results  of  Pharisaical  inveteracy,  and  in  Feudal 
attachment  to  rights  which  have  overlived  their  natural 
period. 

Among  the  most  conspicuous  demagogues  of  the  time 
was  Thomas  Miiiizer.t  He  had  acquired,  after  quitting 
Wittenberg  in  the  year  1522,  a  considerable  influence 
among  the  Peasantry  by  his  ready  flow  of  language,  and 
the  pretensions  which  he  asserted  to  supernatural  powers. 
His  object  was  to  carry  through  by  the  strong  hand  a 
complete  revolution,  ecclesiastical  and  political :  and 
his  successive  banishments  from  Saxony  and  Nuremburg 
were  owing  to  the  impious  arrogance  which  he  displayed 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  aim.  In  Miihlhausen,  to 
which  place  he  retreated,  similar  conduct  drew  down 
upon  (he  dangerous  visitor  a  notice  of  banishment  ;  but 
he  possessed  sufficient  influence  to  effect  the  deposition 
of  the  regular  Magistracy,  and  to  get  himself  placed  at 
the  head  of  a  spiritual  state,  which  he  proposed  to 
found  in  the  district.  The  contemporary  riots  among  the 
peasantry,  and  the  growing  popularity  of  a  rival  fanatic, 
Pfeifer,  induced  him,  after  a  lapse  of  some  months,  (during 
An  alliance  which  his  external  relations  had  been  principally  con- 
arnon  the  filied. to  a  £ross  altercation  with  Luther,)  to  declare  a 
Princes.  w,ar  '"propagation  of  his  Theocratic  commonwealth. 
The  mild  counsels  of  Frederic  the  Wise  were  at  length 
overruled  in  favour  of  the  more  energetic  measures  of 


*  Raumer,  358—361.  Pfister,  iv.  G7— 71.  With  Francis  of 
Sicku.genHell  the  last  remaining  prop  of  that  middle  class  of 
Nobility  which  was  placed  between  the  Princes  and  the  CMties  of  the 
Empire.  In  the  ruin  of  this  body  the  Reformation  found  its  loss, 
and  the  inferior  estate  of  the  Burghers  discovered  shortly  after  the 
folly  of  their  own  conduct  by  having  contributed  by  their  own  ex- 
ertions in  the  late  war  to  expose  themselves  more  immediately  to  the 
ambition  of  the  Emperor. 

f  For  a  list  of  previous  insurrectionary  movements  among  the 
peasantry,  see  Pfister,  iv.  73.  and  also  an  interesting  article  in  Rau- 
mer's  Hislorisches  Tascfienbuch  by  Wachsmuth.  Jalugang,  1834. 
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his  brother  John,  in  connection  with  the  Dukes  George   Annals  of 
of  Saxony,   Henry  of  Brunswick,  and   the  Landgrave   Germany. 
Philip  of  Hesse.     The  host  of  the  fanatics  was  met  by 
the  united  forces  of  these  Princes  at  Frankenhausen  in 
Thuringia,  on  the  15th  of  May,  1525.     A  parley  was 
attempted,  to  spare  if  possible  the  effusion  of  blood,  but 
the  treacherous  and  deliberate  murder  of  the  Ambassa- 
dor by  Munzer  rendered  this  abortive.     The  battle  was 
commenced  by  the  rebels  in  the  hope  of  supernatural  Rebelsle- 
assistance,  but  the  first  discharge  of  the  opposite  party  feated  at 
which  fell  among  their  ranks  showed  them  their  mistake.  Franken- 
The  rout  soon  became  total :  three  thousand  were  slain  ^?.Vsen' 
on  the  field;  and  Munzer  with  his  confederate  Pfeifer,  pfei'fcr* 
who  had   urged  him  to  undertake  the  war,  were  taken  taken  pri- 
and  executed  soon  after.*  soners,  and 

The  insurrection  of  the  Peasants  was  a  more  deep-  alterwards 
seated  ev  il.     Excess  of  oppression  had  driven  the  miser-  The'war  of 
able  vassals  to  revolt,  in  a  variety  of  places  :  in  Suabia  the  Pea- 
disturbances  had  broken  out  so  early  as  the  year  1491  ;  sants  still 
in  the  Bishopric  of  Spires  in  1503;  in  the   Duchy  of  continues. 
Wirtemberg  and  Carniola  in  15 1 4  and  1515.     Equal  in  f^f',},"' 
deformity  and  horror  to  its  precursors,  this  insurrection  insm'rec- 
exceeded   them  in  the   extent  of  its  ramifications.     Itstion. 
fires  burned  in  the  valleys  of  the  Alps,  and  were  expected 
to   spread  Southward   to    Swisserland.     They  reached 
through  Bavaria,  Salzburg,  Carinthia,  and  Styria,  to  the 
plains  of  Hungary  and  the  distant  Croatia:  and  in  a 
Northerly  direction,    through    the  Electorates  on  the 
Rhine,  Hesse,  and  Franconia,  to  Bohemia  and  Prussia.* 
Displaying  itself  in  the  most  hideous  colours  in  the  ter- 
ritories of  the  Ecclesiastical  Princes,  and  having  for  its 
springs  the  influence  of  the  New  doctrines,  and  the  in- 
flammatory   exhortations   of    itinerant    preachers,   this 
movement  partook  of  a  more  decided  cast  than  the  rest. 
A  scheme  of  Twelve  Articles,  framed  on  the  model  of  Twelve  Ar- 
those  published  in  1502,  was  put  forward  by  the  leaders  tides  of 
of  the  revolt,  demanding  an  abolition  of  villanage,  a  free  deman(*< 
choice  among  themselves  of  their  own  Ministers  of  Re- 
ligion, and  the  limitation   of  tithes  to  the  fruits  of  the 
earth,  and  a  better  distribution  of  these  among  the  poor 
and  necessitous,  as  well  as  considerable  additions  to  their 
present  rights  of  commons  and  woodbote. 

Among  the  Nobility  who,  by  their  positive  refusal  to 
accede  to  even  the  most  reasonable  demands,  gave  rise 
to  the  bloody  hostilities  which  were  carried  on,  George  George 
Truchsess  of  Waldburg  was   conspicuous  by   his  ob-  Truchsessof 
stinacy.     Some  of  noble  descent  joined  the  ranks  of  Waldburg. 
their  antagonists  from  motives  of  fear  or  avarice  ;  others 
were  led  away,  like  Go'tz  of  Berlichingen,  from  a  con-  Qb'tz  of 
viction   of  the  justice  of  their  demands.     Tranquillity  Berlichiu- 
was  restored  in  the  Summer  of  1525,  but  not  until  after  t»en- 
seas  of  blood  had  been  shed  in  this  exterminating  war- 
fare.    The   Elector  Palatine,  and  also  the  Archbishop 
of  Mentz,  behaved  with  modesty  and  judgment  in  their 
unexpected  triumph  ;  but  the  majority  displayed  a  cow-  Cruelties  of 
ardly  tyranny  in  the  exercise  of  power  which   had   ap-  s"me  of  the 
peared  but  lately  falling  from  their  hands.     The  Bishop  Nobles< 
of  Wurtzburg,  the  Margrave  of  Anspach,  and  the  Duke 
of  Lorraine  were  remarkable  for  their  contempt  of  the 
more  merciful   measures   which   were  recommended   to 
them  by  the  Diet,  and  for  the  diabolical  malevolence 
of  their  inventive  cruelty.  J 

*  Raumer,  i.  370—374.     Pfister,  iv.  76 — 82. 
f  Printer,  iv.  78. 

t  Pfister,  iv.  80—85.    Raumer,  i.  374—383.  Marheinecke,  ii. 
c.  iii. 
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History.  On  the  5th  of  May,  1525,  died  Frederic  of  Saxony,* 
the  fostering  father  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  pre- 
server of  that  Empire,  the  Crown  of  which  he  had  so 
magnanimously  refused,  from  the  dangerous  alternative 
of  unchecked  despotism,  or  hopeless  and  irremediable 
anarchy.  Some  weeks  after  his  decease,  Luther  took 
to  wife  Catherine  Bora.  This  step,  and  the  fact  of 
her  having  been  a  Nun,  gave  ftte  to  no  little  discussion 
and  expression  of  party  malice^  Connected  with  the 
name  of  Luther,  and  more  eventful  in  its  consequences, 
was  the  bold  secularization  of  Prussia,  which  took  place 
Marriage  of  about  this  time. 

June  IS.          I1  is  uot  our  intenti°n  to  interrupt,  by  a  digression  on 
Seculariza-  the  origin  and  history  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  the  thread 
lion  of         of  our  proper  subject ;  but  merely  to  retrograde  so  far 
Prussia.       jn  pOmj  of  tjme  as  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  connected 
view  of  the  circumstances  which  led  to  this  daring  stroke 
of  policy,  which,  begun  under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal, 
Decay  of     ^^  ra'8e^  tne  descendants  of  the  House  of  Hohenzol- 
the  Teuto-    'ern  to  a  throne  among  the  highest  Powers  of  Europe, 
nic  Order.    The  decaying  government  and  irksome  administration  of 
successive  Grand-masters  had  driven  the  mutinous  Nobi- 
lity of  their  conquered  districts  into  the  arms  of  the  Kings 
Advances  of  of  Poland.     Casimir,  King  of  that  Country,  had,  during 
the  feeble  sway  of  the  Emperor  Frederic  III.,  obtained 
possession  of  the  finest  parts  of  Prussia,  and  established 
his  right  as  liege  Lord   over  the  remainder.     Frederic, 
Duke  of  Saxony,  the  brother  of  the  Catholic  George,  in 
the  space  of  twelve  years,  during  which  he  held  the 
Grand- mastership,  attempted  in  vain  to  win  back  the 
lands  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  predecessors. 
But  the  promises  of  aid  which  were  freely   given  by 
Maximilian  were  never  fulfilled,  and  after  a  series  of  un- 
successful attempts  he  died  at  Rochlitz  in  1510.     His 
successor  was  Albert,  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  bro- 
ther of  the  Margraves  Casimir  and  George,  ami  cousin, 
by  the  father's   side,  to  Joachim,  Elector  of  Branden- 
Is  succeed-  burg,  and  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.      His  youthful  ar- 
cd  by  Albert  (jour)  for  nis  age  at  the  time  of  his  election  did   not  ex- 
a"  ceed  twenty-one  years,  soon  involved  him  in  preparations 
A    D        for  hostilities.     In  return  for  the   sums  which  were  ad- 
1511.      vanced  to  him  in  furtherance  of  this  object,  by  Walter 
"Who  at-      of  Plettenberg,  Master  of  Livonia,  he  agreed  to  give  up 
tempts  hos- the   mesne  rights  of  Feudal  superiority  which  he  ^os- 
sessed  over  that  district.     The  immediate  pressure  of  a 
war  w'1^    R-uss'a  distracted  the  attention  of  Sigismund, 
King  of  Poland,  until  the  year  1521,  when    the  same 
ill  success  which  had  attended  his  predecessors   befell 
Albert  in  the  campaigns  which  ensued.     A  succession 
of  negotiations  went  on  without   any  conclusion  being 
arrived  at  on  either  side  during  the  four  following  years  ; 
until  a  Treaty  was  concluded,  in  1525,  at  Cracow,  on  the 
8th  of  April,  by  the  provisions  of  which  the  territories 
of  the  Order  were  converted  into  a  temporal  Dukedom, 
descending  in  the  male  line,  with  which  Albert  was  in- 
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Albert'  *'     vested  by  Sigismund.     The  adoption  of  the  Lutheran 
vested  with  tenets  in  the  new  Duchy  was  a  result  of  its  establish- 
the  Duchy    ment.     Luther  had  been  decidedly  favourable  to  the 
of  Prussia,  secularization  of  the  districts  belonging  to  the  Order, 
10*     and  had  urged  Albert  repeatedly  upon  this  topic.     The 
seat  of  the   Order  was  transferred  from  Marienberg  to 
Mergentheim,  where  it  continued  to  dwindle  on,  a  sha- 
dow of  its  former  self,  for  three  hundred  years.t 

*  Ten  days  before  the  Battle  of  Frankenhausen  :  fuit  Jt/ius  pacit, 
t'leo  pruifice  oliiit.     Strb'mer,  as  quote:!  by  Bbttiger,  i.  404. 

f  Raumer,  i.  334,  385.  Seckendorf,  i.  296.  Stenzel,  i.  '^86—293. 
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The  boldness  of  the  measure   increased   the  alarm  of  Annals  of 
the  Catholic  Princes  to  such  a  degree  that  meetings  were   (it-rmany. 

held   at    Dessau  and  other  places   to  deliberate  on  the  -~— - ' 

propriety  of  executing  wiih  vigour  the  decree  of  Worms.       From 
These  proceedings,  and  the  confident  tone  in  which  their      A-  D- 
party  spoke  of  the  probable  support  of  the  Emperor, 
gave  rise  to  a  counter-confederation  among  the  Chiefs  of 
the    Protestant  party,   which    was   formed  at  Torgau, 
during  the  Summer  of  1526.     Unpalatable  as  was  this  .,          f 
measure  to  Luther  and  Melancthon,  who  declared  their  theCatho- 
dislike  to  the   proposal  in  the  most  decided  terms,  it  lie  Princes 
enabled  the  reforming  party  to  withstand  their  opponents  ut G^r- 
successfully  at  a  Diet  held  in  Spires  during  the  month  mauy- 
of  June.     A  Council  of  the  Church,  to  be  held  within  i^'tine  at 
the  Empire,  was   still  loudly  demanded,  and  complaints  Dessau? 
were    made  of   the   present    unfair   exemption  of  EC-  Coimter- 
clesiastics  from    public  burdens.     It  was  agreed,   after  mating  at 
a  tumultuous  meeting,  that  matters  should   remain  in  lor£au» 
their  present  position  until  the  arrival  of  Charles  V.  from  pTdttftautg. 
Spain.*  jan. 

By  the  Recess  of  the  Diet,  the  meeting  of  a  General,      A.  D. 
oral  least  a  National  Council    within  twelve  months      1526. 
had  been  promised  to   the  Protestants,    who  were  less  Bol(1  tone 
inclined  to  murmur  at  the  delay  thus   implied,  from  the  a»sumtd  by 
impossibility  of  holding  any  assembly  during  the  present  erso^thT 
disturbed  state  of  Italy,  and    the  danger  which  threat-  Reforma- 
ened  Germany  from  the  East.      But  their  fears  were  not  t'on. 
unreasonably  awakened   by  the  vast   addition  of  influ-  Juue-  . 
ence  which,  two  days  after  the  close  of  the  Diet,  fell  into  ^en-itor 
the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  House  of  Austria  in  the  toFerdi- 
person  of  Ferdinand.      On  the  death  of  Louis,  King  of  nandby  the 
Hungary  and    Bohemia,    after    the    defeat    before    the  death  of 
Sultan  Solyman  at  Mohacz,  on  the  29th  of  August,  he  H™ 
succeeded  in  right  of  his  wife,  the  only  sister  of  the  late  ^"" 
Prince,  to  the  elective    crown  of    Bohemia,   as    it.  was  mia. 
fondly  termed.    His  hereditary  rghts  to  that  of  Hungary,  Aug.  29. 
in  addition  to  which  he  pleaded  Treaties  with  his  grand- 
father and  great-grandfather,  Maximilian  and   Frederic, 
were  at  first   disputed   by  John  Zapolya,   Waiuode  of 
the    Siebenburgen.     But  the  defeat  of  this  chieftain  at 
Tokay,  in  1527,  removed   this  last  obstacle  to  the  com- 
plete ascendency  of  Ferdinand,  who  forbade,  by  a  de- 
cree issued   from    Buda  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
residence  of  disci  pies  of  either  Luther  or  Zuingle  within 
the  boundaries  of  Hungary.f 

In  the  campaign  of  1524,  the  French  were  not  sue-  Italian 
cessful.      Their  Commander,  Bonnivet,  was  wounded,  aft*"1*- 
and  the  last  scion  of  chivalry,  Bayard,  when  acting  in  his      A-  D- 
place,  was  killed  during  a  retreat   near  Ivrea.      Thus      *' 
freed  from  the  presence  of  his  enemies  in  Italy,  Charles  0faJ5^'^tt 
proceeded  to  invest  Francesco,  the  brother  of  the  feeble  Refreat'of 
Maximilian   Sforza,  with  Milan,  and   yielded  to  the  im-  the  French, 
portunities  of  Bourbon  that  Ire  should  be  allowed  to  April, 
invade  France. 

It  was  the  wish  of  the   Constable  to  march   upon  The  Impe- 
Lyons,  in  which  quarter  were  situated  his  forfeited  pos-  "ahsts  tin- 
sessions  ;  but  this  project  was  overruled,  and  the  Impe-  .       ,our 
rial  troops  passed  the  Var  on  the  7th  of  July,  and  after  France, 
some  successes  laid   siege  to  Marseilles  on  the   19th  of  July  7. 
August.     On  the  29th  of  the  following  month  Bourbon  Failure  he- 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege,  and  so  miserable  was     .^     a 
the  condition  to  which  the  troops  were  reduced,  that  gept  £9. 
Francis    has   been  blamed  for   neglecting   this  golden 

*  Raumer,  i.  385—387.    Pfister,  iv.  98. 

f  Pfister,   iv.  100.     Raumer,   i.  387.     Afailath,  i.  513.     Louis 
was  drowned  in  a  marshy  ditch  after  the  b  itllf. 
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opportunity  of  crushing  them  at  once  before  the  Con- 
stable had  reached  Monaco. 

Bourbon  arrived  at  that  City  with  the  remnant  of  his 
forces  on  the  6th  of  October.  The  King  of  France  had 
been  for  some  time  engaged  in  warlike  preparations, 
and  freed  at  last,  by  her  death,  from  the  presence  of  his 
unfortunate  Queen,  Claude,  he  took  the  field  in  person 
towards  the  close  of  the  month.  He  recovered  without 
difficulty  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  and  would  have  annihi- 
lated the  Imperial  forces,  by  prosecuting  his  advantages, 
but  for  the  unwise  advice  of  Bonnivet,  by  which  he  was 
induced  to  lay  siege  to  Pavia.  Here  he  wasted  his  time 
in  frivolous  pursuits,  while  the  City  was  gallantly  de- 
fended by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  and  Bourbon  departed  to 
Germany  in  quest  of  levies,  and  the  assistance  of  the  vete- 
ran George  Frundsberg.  More  than  two  months  had 
elapsed  from  the  commencement,  when,  on  the  5th  of 
January,  the  expected  succours  arrived.  The  Imperial 
forces  now  consisted  of  twelve  thousand  Germans,  six 
thousand  Spaniards,  three  thousand  Italians,  and  eight 
hundred  cavalry.  With  regard  to  the  effective  strength 
of  the  French  there  is  some  doubt,  their  numbers  being 
variously  given,  according  to  ?ome  authorities  amounting 
to  twenty-seven  thousand  three  hundred.  Divisions 
existed  among  the  leaders  on  both  sides  as  to  the 
course  proper  to  be  pursued.  Pescara  alone,  among  the 
Imperialists,  was  inclined  to  a  battle.  Francis  alike 
refused  to  raise  the  siege,  or  to  entrench  himself  suffi- 
ciently in  his  present  position.  On  the  night  of  the  24th 
of  February,  Pescara  and  the  Marquess  del  Guasto,  with 
six  thousand  men,  effected  an  entrance  into  the  park  of 
Mirabello,  a  castle  close  to  the  town,  and  were  followed 
by  a  second  division,  consisting  entirely  of  Spaniards, 
and  again  by  the  remainder  of  the  German  troops,  under 
Lannoy,  the  Viceroy  of  Italy,  and  the  Constable.  By 
this  movement  Francis  was  placed  in  an  extremely  cri- 
tical position.  The  Imperialists  had  space  to  form  and 
extend  their  lines,  while  the  French  artillery  was  pre- 
vented from  playing  by  a  dread  of  injuring  some  of  their 
own  troops,  who  had  advanced  directly  in  front  of  its 
range.  The  intelligent  readiness  and  courage  exhibited 
by  the  Biscayan  fusileers  contributed  greatly  to  the  suc- 
cess of  the  day.  Francis  attempted  to  escape,  but  was 
entangled  with  his  horse  and  taken  prisoner  by  some 
soldiers,  from  whose  hands  he  was  rescued,  after  being 
recognised  by  a  follower  of  the  Constable.  The  King 
was  treated  with  every  courtesy,  and  carried  to  the  fortress 
of  Pizzighittone.  The  defeat  of  the  French  was  com- 
plete, between  eight  and  ten  thousand  having  perished, 
and  all  the  baggage  and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  victors. 

The  news  of  this  success  was  received  by  Charles  with 
gravity.  His  councillors  were  divided  as  to  the  most 
proper  method  of  employing  it,  but  the  jealousies  of  the 
three  Imperial  Commanders  in  Italy  led  to  the  removal 
of  Francis  from  that  Country,  in  the  following  June,  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  detained  in  honourable  confine- 
ment. 

Communications  from  France  and  England  speedily 
arrived  at  the.  Court  of  Charles.  But  Henry  was  too 
sagacious  not  to  see  that  a  partition  of  the  dominions  of 
his  captive  brother  Monarch  could  not  be  lasting,  and 
concluded,  in  August,  an  alliance  with  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
the  Regent  of  France.  In  the  month  of  October,  an 
attempt  was  made  by  the  subtle  Morone,  Chancellor  of 
Francesco  Sforza,  to  withdraw  the  most  able  of  the  Im- 
perial Generals  from  his  fidelity.  It  has  been  charged 


against  Pescara  that  he  had  involved  himself  so  Annals  of 
deeply  in  the  mazes  of  intrigue,  as  to  be  compelled  Germany, 
thus  for  his  own  safety  to  extricate  himself;  but  his  strong 
Spanish  predilections,  and  equally  strong  dislike  to  every 
thing  of  foreign  growth,  with  his  romantic  notions  of 
attachment  to  his  Sovereign,  caused  the  entire  failure  of 
the  plan.  The  conduct  of  Pescara  was  in  perfect  agree- 
ment with  his  expressed  hatred  of  the  Italians,  which 
led  him  to  avail  himself  of  the  opening  afforded  by  the  Causes~of 
overtures  of  Morone,  for  discovering  and  counteracting  its  failure. 
the  real  design  of  the  malecontents. 

Pescara  died  on  the  30th  of  November,  and    after  Death  of 
many  doubts,  to  the  honest  advice  of  which  it  would  have  Pescara. 
been  well  for  the  honour  of  Francis  had  he  listened,  on  ~ov'.3^'f 
the  14th  of  January  in  the  ensuing  year  was  concluded  ji^dria" 
the  Treaty  of  Madrid,  by  which  the  King  of  France  jan.  14.* 
bound    himself  to  resign   his  claims  upon  Burgundy, 
Italy,  and  the  Netherlands,  and  to  marry  Eleanor,  the 
Emperor's   sister,    and    Dowager  Queen  of  Portugal, 
among  many  other  stipulations.     In  consequence  of  this 
Francis  was  released,  and  re-entered  his  Kingdom  on 
the  21st  of  March. 

Before  the  end  of  March,  Eleanor  was  forgotten  for  The  Treaty 
Anne,  Duchess  of  Etampes,  and  the  promised  ratifica-  is  broken 
tion  abandoned  for  a  positive  refusal   and   warlike  me-  ^v  Franc"- 
naces.     With  the   Summer  was  commenced  a  general 
struggle  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  States,  with  which  an 
alliance  had  been  formed  by  the  King  of  France  at  Co-  Alliance  of 
gnac  in  May.   Attempts  io  shake  off  the  yoke  of  the  Im-  j^j^1^". 
perialists  had  already  broken  out  in  the   Milanese,  and 
troops  had  been  despatched  to  the  support  of  the  malecon-  War  in 
tents  by  the  Pope  and   the  Republic  of  Venice.     "  We  Italv- 
are  engaged  in  a  war,"  writes  the  confidential  Minister 
of  Clement  VII.,  "which  will  breaker  fasten  the  yoke  of 
Italy  for  ever,  and  our  posterity  will  envy  us  the  accom- 
plishment of  so  glorious  a  work,  unassisted,  as  I  trust, 
by  foreign  arms." 

But  the  proceedings  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  had  in  the  Influence  of 
interval  changed  the  face  of  affairs.     It  had  been,  as  we  German  af- 
have  seen,  a  main  object  of  the  Emperor  and  his  parly,  thos  "of"1 
in  convoking  that  assembly,  to  regard  the  interests  of  ituly. 
the  Pope,  and  with  this  end  some  Imperial  instructions, 
of  a  tenour  highly  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  Pro- 
testant party,  had  been  published  in  the  preceding  year. 
But  the  alliance  subsequently  formed  between  the  Pope 
and   France  had   removed  all   favourable  inclination  to 
the  interests  of  the  former  ;  and  the  decided  expressions 
of  the  Recess  of  the  Diet  of  Spires  gave  no  reasonable  Dk>t  °f 
grounds  of  hope  from  the  Imperial  House.     The  pro-  sl)lres- 
gress  of  Protestantism  in  Germany  was  formidable  to  the      A'p^' 
Papal  interests,  and  it  was  gross  folly  in    Clement  at      L&^"« 
such  a  moment  to  waver  and  waste, time  in  petty  pecu- 
niary arrangements.  Disunion 

Disunion  and  suspicion  soon  wrought  their  evil  fruits  amono  th« 
in  Italy.     The  ancient  warrior,  George  Friindsberg,  was  g^g,^ 
again  in   motion  with  a  large  force  of  South  German  George 
mercenaries,  Lutheran  only  in  their  personal   hatred  to  Frundsberg 
the  Pope,  against  whom   their  leader  utlered   the  most  arrives  in 
violent,  threats.     The  situation  of  Clement  was  now  really  j^Aroo  g 
alarming.     Unchecked  by  their  Commanders,  who  were  unjte  W;ti1 
unable  to  meet  their  demands,  these  disorderly  bodies  those  of 
rolled  onwards  towards  Rome,  although  four  thousand  Bourbon. 
men  might  have  prevented  them  from  passing  Tuscany.  Jan<  30< 
With   these  late  arrivals  from   Germany  the  troops  of     fr'.yr 
Bourbon  had  been  united  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  „  . ''"  * 
on  the  6th  of  May  the  united  hosts  entered  Rome  by  Rome. 
storm.   Frundsberg  had  died  a  short  time  previously,  and  May  6. 
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the  Constable  of  Bourbon  fell  in  the  assault.  The  City 
was  abandoned  to  the  unrestrained  licence  of  the  brutal 
Germans  and  avaricious  Spaniards ;  and  the  prolonged 
horrors  of  the  pillage  give  a  convincing  proof  of  the 
splendour  of  the  prize.  The  Pope  himself  was  besieged 
in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  from  which  he  was  not  re- 
leased until  the  10th  of  December.  An  alliance  was 
entered  into  immediately  afterwards  between  Henry 
VIII.  and  Francis  for  effecting  the  deliverance  of  the 
Pope.  In  August  a  force  was  despatched  once  more, 
under  Lautrec,  to  Italy,  where  the  fortunes  of  France 
a^ain  revived  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  the 
heartless  inattention  (if  such  conduct  deserve  not  rather 
the  name  of  cold-blooded  cruelty)  of  Francis  left  his 
army  and  General,  who  penetrated  during  the  follow- 
ing year  to  Naples,  to  perish  before  that  City,*  and 
the  ignorant  and  gratuitous  insolence  with  which  he 
treated  the  wealth,  courage,  and  talents  of  Andrew  Dona, 
drove  that  celebrated  Commander  to  the  side  of  the 
Emperor. 

Thus  overpowered,  Clement  agreed  to  a  Treaty,  in 
June  1529,  with  the  Emperor,  which  was  speedily  fol- 
lowed by  that  of  Cambray,  in  consequence  of  the  exer- 
tions of  Louisa  of  Savoy  and  Margaret  of  Austria,  on  the 
7th  of  July  between  Charles  and  Francis.  Both  Mo- 
narchs  were  incapable  of  further  exertions,  the  Empe- 
ror from  his  critical  position  with  regard  to  the  Protest- 
ants and  Turkey,  and  the  King  of  France  from  the 
utter  destitution  of  his  realm.  But  the  Treaty  of  Cam- 
bray, in  the  opinion  of  the  Historian  of  both  France 
and  Italy,  was  productive  of  consequences  still  more  dis- 
graceful to  the  first  of  these  Countries  than  the  circum- 
stances from  which  it  originated.  Distrusted  by  all  the 
Powers  of  Europe,  in  consequence  of  the  flagrant  in- 
stances of  her  bad  faith,  she  was  driven  to  seek  at  the 
same  time  for  aid  and  alliance  from  the  Turks  and  Pro- 
testants, two  Powers,  the  religious  principles  of  which 
she  never  ceased  to  condemn  in  the  most  unequivocal 
terms.f 

The  Emperor  was  now  in  possession  of  a  degree  of 
power  which  few  Emperors  had  equalled.  The  Im- 
perial Crown,  which  he  received  at  Bologna  on  the  24th 
of  February,  1530,  had  again  recovered  its  former  lustre. 
Milan  and  Naples  were  subject  to  his  dominion,  and  by 
restoring  the  Medici  to  Florence,  he  had  secured  to 
himself  a  permanent  influence  in  that  State.  The  Medi- 
terranean Sea  and  the  Alps  were  feeble  barriers  to  restrain 
the  master  of  Spain  and  Germany  from  the  exercise  of 
his  Imperial  rights  in  Italy. 

The  comparative  quiet  of  the  ensuing  years  was  em- 
ployed by  the  heads  of  the  Reformation  in  the  establish- 
ment of  forms  of  instruction,  and  carrying  into  effect  a 
variety  of  modifications  and  changes,  which  were  ren- 
dered necessary  by  the  altered  circumstances  of  the  time- 
in  the  internal  government  of  the  Church.  An  appro- 
priation of  Ecclesiastical  property  to  purposes  of  charity 
and  education,  which  took  place  at  this  time  in  Hesse 
and  Saxony,  formed  a  pleasing  contrast  to  the  scram- 
bling selfishness  which  was  the  general  characteristic  of 
these  proceedings  in  Germany.^ 

It  is  impossible  to  acquit  the  young  Landgrave  of 
Hesse  of  credulity  and  unnecessary  violence  in  a  subse- 

*  Lautrec  died  August  15. 

f  Sismondi,  Histoire  des  Francois,  xvi.  203—336,  Ranke.  Furstfn 
vml  rolker,  xi.  98— 110. 
•\  Pfister,  iv.  101—103. 
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quent  affair,  which  were  at  once  as  injurious  to  his  party  Annals  of 
as  little  honourable  to  himself.     Otto  Pack,  a  Council-  Germany. 
lor  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  laid  before  Philip  a  plan  '"•"TV—' 
of  a  conspiracy,  into  which  the  leaders  of  the  Catholic 
cause  had  entered,  for  the  purpose  of  eradicating  the  new 
Heresy,  and  confiscating  the  territories  of  the  Princes  who 
had  espoused  that  side.     So  gross  and  monstrous  an  in- 
vention, in  support  of  which  there  hardly  existed  ade-      1552' 
quate  cause  at  the  time,  and  not  a  single  document  has  His  injudi- 
since  been  discovered,  was  sufficient,  in  those  dark  dayr,  cious  con- 
of  suspicion  and  anxiety,  to  give  rise  to  hostile  prepara-  duct  in  the 
tions  in  Hesse  and  Electoral  Saxony.     But  Philip  acted  ^*[?°S 
an  unworthy  part  in  the  obstinate  disbelief  with   which  Alarmed  by 
he  rejected  the  most  solemn   protestations  of  his  inno-  a  pretended 
cence  by  the   Duke  of  Saxony,  and  the  rapacity  with  conspiracy 
which  he  exacted  from   some  of  the  accused  Cities   an  °f  the^a' 
adequate  compensation  for  the  expenses  which  he  had  prjnces 
incurred.     The   intemperate   language  and  unfounded  againsthim. 
suspicions  which  Luther  displayed  on  this  occasion  were  Feb. 
thought  sufficient  ground  for  subjecting  his  future  pub-      A.  D. 
lications  to  a  preliminary  censorship  on  the  part  of  the      1^28. 
University  to  which  he  belonged.*  Philip  dis- 

In  the   middle  of  these  jealousies,  the  Diet  of  Spires  ^Su^*" 
opened  on  the  13th  of  March,  1529,  memorable  not  so  fph-itof 
much  for  the  decisions  of  its  sittings,  as  for  the  replies  violenceand 
called  forth  by  its  discussions.     On   the   19th  of  April,  avarice, 
after  the  departure  of  Ferdinand,  whom  the  Elector  of' ^Diefof ' 
Saxony  had   in  vain  entreated  to  await  the  publication  Spires, 
of  a  document,  the  memory  of  which  survives  in  the  term  March  13. 
of  brotherhood  yet  borne  by  the  children  of  the  Refor-      A.  D. 
mation,  John   Frederic,  with  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,      1529. 
the  Dukes  Ernest  and  Wolfgang  of  Lunenburg,  Prince  Protcsta- 
WolfgangofAnhalt,  and  a  very  numerous  list  of  Cities  pub-  t'ou:  . 
lished  a  Protestation  against  the  decree  of  the  Diet,  to  the 
following  effect : — That  unanimity,  not  a  mere  majority  of 
voices  alone,  was  indispensable  tothe  sanction  of  the  mea- 
sures which  had  been  proposed  with  regard  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  tenets  ;  that  the  very  expression  "that  the  New 
doctrines  should  be  tolerated  in  those  places  only  where 
an  attempt  at  their  abrogation  would  be  attended  with 
disturbance,"  implied  their  intrinsic  heterodoxy.   No  one, 
they  contended,  could   agree   to  the  proposal   that  the 
Mass,  a  confirmed  idolatrous  ceremony,  should  be  tole- 
rated on  equal  terms  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  own 
pure  form  of  worship  without  a  reciprocal  concession  on 
the  part  of  the  Catholics  ;  the  proposed  restitution  of 
Ecclesiastical  property  would  give  birth  to  interminable 
confusion,  and  the  blind  obedience  to  questionable  au- 
thority   in    the    interpretation    of   the    Scriptures   was 
equally  to  be  rejected.     To  adopt  the  decision  of  the 
Diet  would  be  virtually  to  declare  war  against  their  bre- 
thren in  belief,  and  to  overthrow  their  own  cause ;  and 
they  would  not,  as  in  conscience  they  could  not,  promise 
more  than  to  abstain  from  any  approach  to  violent  mea- 
sures until  the  assembling  of  the  promised  Council. f 

The  treatment  of  the  messengers  who  carried  this 
Protest  to  Charles  was  in  itself  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
worst  suspicions.  They  were  thrown  into  prison  at 
Piacenza,  and  detained  there  for  a  considerable  time. 
The  reply  of  the  Emperor  conveyed  a  command  to  them  Reply  of 
to  submit  without  reserve  or  qualification  to  the  decision  {j^*^* 
of  the  majority  in  religious  matters,  and  to  unite  with  of  the 
one  accord  in  repelling  the  common  danger  which  threat-  test. 


*  Raumer,  i.  339—391. 
a.     Pfister,  iv.  106. 
f  Raumer,  i.  391,  392. 
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History,  ened  them  from  Turkey.  Flushed  with  his  recent  suc- 
cesses, the  young  Emperor  was  in  no  mood  to  listen 
kindly  to  declarations  of  this  independent,  and,  in  his 
eyes,  rebellious  tone.  In  addition  to  these  grounds  of 
dejection,  there  were  rumours  afloat  of  an  alliance,  then 
forming  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  England 
ag-ainst  the  New  doctrines,  while  in  Brussels  and  Co- 
logne declarations  of  the  most  intolerant  cast  were  pub- 
prospects  of  nsned,  and  in  the  latter  City  two  men  were  brought  to 
the  Reform-  the  stake.* 

ers.  The  pacific  counsels  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  the 

urgent  remonstrances  of  Luther,  were  mainly  preventive 
of  the  last  appeal  to  force  being  resorted  to.     But  the 
impetuous  Landgrave  of  Hesse  would  not  be  persuaded 
to  desist  from  an  attempt  to  adjust  the  differences  which 
subsisted  between  the  German  Reformed  Church  and 
Violence  of  the  followers  of  Zwingle  in  Swisserland,  at  a  time  when 
Philip.         the  apprehension  of  external  attack  should  have  united 
Question  of  {\}e  euergjes  of  aii  jn  preparation  for  meeting  the  common 
list Eucha"  enemy,  and  to  merge  their  minor  dissensions  in  a  com- 
Carlstadt's    mon  feeling  of  danger.     Carlstadt  himself  entertained,  in 
opinion.        a  modified  shape,  the  doctrines  of  Luther  with  regard  to 
Zwingle's.    Consubstantiation,  but  the  Swiss  Reformers  saw,  in  the 
Sacrament  of  the  Lord's    Supper,  merely  a  simple  com- 
memorative ceremony.     A  rapid   succession  of  contro- 
versial  Pamphlets,  since  1527,  had   gradually  tended   to 
widen  the  breach  ;   and,  with  a  view   to  reconciliation,  a 
Conference  discussion   was  appointed    at   Marburg  (in  Hesse,  the 
at  Marburg,  seat  of  the  new  University,  lately  founded  by  the  Land- 
grave) in  1  529.     The  result  was  not  more  than  usually 
fortunate ;  after  several  days  spent  in  argument  the  two 
parties  separated   with    feelings  more  exasperated   than 
before.     Bucer    brought  forward    a    measure,  in   which 
he   proposed    to  adopt   a   form    of   words    so    indefi- 
nite in  their  character  as  to  avoid  giving  offence.     This 
was  rejected,  but  the  same  fate   attended  the  Christian 
proposal  of  Zwingle,  that  a  doubtful  difference   should 
not  be  allowed   to  disturb  the  union  of  the   Reformed 
Churches.     In  this  Luther  took  a  hostile  part,  which  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at ;  but  so  high  did  jealousy  rage, 
that  even  Melancthon  refused  to  acknowledge  the  here- 
tics of  Swisserland  as  brethren.     Thus  did  the  Reform- 
ers, by  their  own  internal  divisions,  give  into  the  hands 
of  their  opponents  a   powerful  argument   in  favour  of 
the  infallible  and  paramount   authority  claimed  by  the 
Church  in  matters  of  Faith. f 

Progress  of  These  wretched  quarrels,  which  split  the  strength  of 
the  Turks,  the  Protestants,  and  the  absence  of  Charles  in  Italy, 
called  up  an  enemy  whose  formidable  progress  softened 
Zapolya  for  a  while  the  bitterness  of  theological  hatred.  The 
persuades  factious  Waywode,  John  Zapolya,  in  his  refuge  at  the 
Court  of  Constantinople,  had  incited  Solyman  to  an  ex- 
pedition against  Hungary,  which  had  extended  itself  to 
the  hereditary  States  of  Austria.  Solyman  appeared  be- 
fore Vienna  on  the  26th  of  September,  1529,  and  did  not 
retire  until  after  a  siege  of  three  weeks.  His  prospects 
of  ultimate  success  had  been  diminished  by  the  loss  of 
his  battering  train  in  the  Danube ;  and  the  desperate  va- 
lour of  the  Governor,  Count  Salm,  and  the  approach  of 
hisfailuie.  the  Landgrave,  baffled  his  attempts,  and  rendered  ad- 
Peace  of  vance  impossible.  In  consequence  of  the  lateness  of  the 
Cambray.  season,  and  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Cambray, 
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which  placed  a  large  body  of  troops  at  the  disposal  of  Annals  of 
the  Emperor,  Solyman  raised  the  siege,  and  retreated  Gerinany. 
homewards.  On  his  route  he  commanded  the  coronation 
of  Zapolya  at  Buda,  who  consented  to  hold  his  Kingdom 
as  a  Fief  of  Turkey.* 

A  general  feeling  of  danger  pronounced  without  hesi- 
tation on  the  necessity  of  prompt  and  vigorous  measures 
against  the  Turks,   but  the  course  to   be  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  religious  differences  was  not  quite  so  oh-  Necessityoi 
vious.     Some  concession,  or  at  least  some  sufficient  as-  uniting  the 
surance  of  relief,  was  necessary  to  unite  the  suspicious  Protestants 
advocates  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  even  against  so  for-  by  80,mt* 
midable  an  enemy.    Gatinara,  the  Chancellor  of  the  Em-  measures  to 
peror,  had  endeavoured,  during  his  sojourn  at  Bologna.t  take  arms 
to  convince  his  master  of  the  expediency  of  adopting  against 
more  decided  measures  of  conciliation,  and  the  necessity  Turkey. 
of  a  General  Council.     With  this  object  Charles  had      A'  D' 
had  several  interviews  with  the  Pope,  but   had  failed  in  p    '  ^' 
prevailing  on  him  to  allow  this  latter  measure.     The  v;™  ofG&- 
only  method   remaining  was  to  summon  a  Diet,  which  tinara. 
was  accordingly  convoked  for  April,  and  Augsburg  ap-  Charles 
pointed  as  the  place  of  its  meeting.     The  mild  tone  of*"."11110118* 
the  proclamation  has  been  made   the  subject  of  much  . le 
controversy  :  some  Historians  accusing  Charles  of  the  jan.  21. 
most    consummate    hypocrisy,    in    thus    attempting   to  Singular 
cloak,  by  a  specious  display  of  toleration,  the  plans  of  mildness  of 
aggrandizement  and  violence  which  he  internally  medi-  ).I*exPres- 
tated  ;     others  again,  and  we  think   with  justice,  have  Variety  of 
acquitted  the  Emperor  from  any  attempt  at  deceit.   His  opinion 
discerning  policy,  whatever  might  have  been  his  attach-  with  regard 
ment  to  the  doctrines  in  which   he  had  been  educated,  *''  h.18  *ea* 
would   be  most  unlikely   to    involve   him   in  a  course 
which  would  remove  him  still  further  from  the  object  at- 
tainable by  mild  measures  alone,  the  necessity  of  which 
daily  became  more  evident.     Dark  suspicions,  however,  The  Protest 
were  rife  among  the  leaders  of  the  Protestant  party,  and  ant  leaders 
the    exertions   of  Luther   alone   prevented  them   from  *et  °"*  ^or 
plunging  at  once  into  hostilities.     They   at  last  started  Lyfhe'r'if" 
for  Augsburg,  leaving  him,  as  being  under  the  Ban  of  the  ieft  at  (j0_ 
Empire,  at  Coburg,   under  the  protection  of  a  strong  burg, 
guard. J 

The  Emperor  quitted  Bologna,  in  the  close  of  March,  Charles 
1530,  for  Augsburg,  at  which  place  he  arrived,  after  a  juaves  "0- 
slow  journey,  in  June.    His  entrance  was  in  the  highest  jj^j, 
degree  splendid  :  a  Prince  of  less  distinction,  and  an  Arrives  at 
object  of  far  inferior  importance,  might  have  been  in-  Augsburg, 
vested  with  a  degree  of  borrowed  weight  and  dignity  ^une  15. 
from  the  gorgeous  pageantry  which  attended  his  arrival. 
He  soon  discovered  the  spirit  with  which  he  had  to  con-  Behaviour 
tend;  for  the  Elector  of  Saxony  stipulated  that  his  ap-  "f  th(i  Elec' 
pearance  at  the  Mass  should  be  considered  as  purely  s°axony, 
official,  in  his  capacity  of  Swordbearer  of  the  Empire,  and  of  ' 
and  the  violent  language  of  George  of  Brandenburg  George  of 
called  down  Imperial  reproof.     These  feelings  were  not  Branden- 
mitigated  by  the  injudicious  expressions  which  one  of   urf>' 
the  Court-preachers,  in  defiance  of  the  caution  to  avoid 
all  subjects  likely  to  give  offence,  employed  to  stigma- 
tize the  heretical  learning  of  the  Germans. § 

The  office  of  Chancellor  was  held   at  this   time  by  Granvella 
Granvella,  whose  stern  and  unyielding  character  replaced  Chancellor, 
but  ill   the  vacancy  caused  by  the  death  of  his  more 
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talented  and  temperate  predecessor  Gatinara  at  In- 
spruck.  It  was  the  intention  of  the  Emperor  to  pro- 
ceed at  once  to  the  discussion  of  the  measures  to  be 
pursued  against  the  Turks,  a  subject  in  which  the  general 
interest  of  the  Diet,  he  not  unreasonably  thought,  would 
preclude  violent  diversity  of  opinion.  Accordingly  his 
address  had  been  composed  principally  with  a  view 
to  this  topic,  but  the  Estates  declared  their  positive 
determination  not  to  proceed  to  any  discussion,  until 
their  far  more  important  religious  difficulties  had  been 
in  some  measure  adjusted,  according  to  the  result  of 
which  their  votes  would  be  regulated. 

These  expressions  called  from  the  Emperor  some  re- 
marks, that  the  execution  of  the  Decree  of  Worms  would 
have  obviated  many  of  the  present  difficulties  ;  but  with 
a  view  to  the  re-establishment  of  order  and  unity,  he 
declared  himself  ready  to  receive  a  Confession  of  their 
doctrines,  as  stated  by  themselves.  On  the  25th  of 
June,  1530,  according  to  his  permission,  was  laid  before 
tne  Emperor  the  celebrated  Confession  of  Augsburg, 
drawn  up  by  Melancthon,  but  approved  by  Luther,  and 
signed  by  the  majority  of  the  Pro'estant  Princes.  It 
fjld  nature,  may  be  divided  into  three  parts  :  the  first,  containing 
articles  on  admitted  points  of  Faith;  the  second,  relat- 
ing to  points  of  doctrine  on  which  the  Protestants  dif- 
fered amongst  themselves  ;  and  the  third,  to  those  in 
which  they  ditFered  from  the  Roman  Catholics.  Diffi- 
culties presented  themselves  with  regard  to  the  most 
prudential  measures  to  be  pursued.  The  ultra-zealous 
party,  composed  of  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  William  of 
Bavaria,  and  some  Ecclesiastics,  were  inclined  to  adopt 
the  more  violent  measures  recommended  by  Cam- 
peggio,  the  Papal  Legate.  But  the  leaven  of  tolerance 
which  had  insinuated  itself  into  the  mass  of  Catholics 
rendered  this  attempt  dangerous,  and  it  seemed  prefer- 
a^'e  *°  sow  divisions  among  the  Protestant  party,  and  to 
try  the  effects  of  bribery  in  some  instances.  After  vainly 
Attempts  to  attempting  to  obviate  the  difficulty,  the  Emperor  was 
divide  or  finally  obliged  to  give  the  Confession  into  the  hands  of 
bribe  t.ie  njs  principal  Divines,  that  they  might  draw  up  a  formal 
Reply.  Their  first  attempt  was  couched  in  the  most 
July  13.  violent  language  by  Eck,  Wimpina,  and  Cochlaeus,  and 
Afiret  reply,  was  given  back  to  them  by  the  Emperor  with  instruc- 
drawn  up  tions  to  draw  up  a  second.  The  perusal  of  a  second 
j?  .  e  Reply,  more  moderate  in  tone,  was  at  first  refused  to 
Catholic  tne  Protestants  by  the  Emperor,  except  on  a  promise 
divines,  that  no  copy  should  be  taken;  and  was  withheld,  at 
given  back  the  instance  of  the  Cardinal  Campeggio,  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  as  tending  to  prolong  the  controversy  beyond 
tue  n°Pe  °*  reconciliation.* 

The  Catholic  refutation  was  divided  into  two  parts  : 
the  first  containing  a  number  of  articles  which  were 
totally  rejected  ;  as  to  the  absence  of  merit  from  all  good 
works  ;  the  justification  by  Faith  without  works;  the  de- 
finition of  the  Church  ;  the  impossibility  of  satisfaction 
for  sin  ;  as  of  the  intercessory  power  of  the  Saints  :  and 
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Refutation    some  others  to  which  the  Reformers  only  partially  objected. 

tflvaorM   v*w  ,  _  i        i  •      •     •  i  i  i  «        • 

In  the  second  division  they  declared  their  conviction 
that  the  Monastic  vows  were  founded  upon  the  authority 
Failure  of  of  Scripture ;  that  the  Episcopal  functions  were  by  no 
means  inconsistent  with  temporal  power;  that  fasting  as 
well  as  confession  were  of  vital  import  in  Religion  ;  that 
the  communion  in  both  kinds  was  to  be  denied  to  the 
laity ;  that  the  marriage  of  Priests  was  positively  forbidden ; 
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and  that  the  abrogation  of  the  Mass,  at  which  so  many  Annals  of 
evidently  aimed,  was  that  taking  away  of  the  Sacrifice  Germany. 
foretold  so  long  ago  by  the  Prophet  Daniel.* 

A  variety  of  interviews   had  bee'n  held  since  the  de- 
livery of  the  refutation  among  Divines  of  both  parties, 
but  without  in  any  manner  approaching  more  nearly  to 
a  conclusion  ;  and   great  offence  was  given  by  the  de- 
parture of  the  Landgrave  of  Hes«e    in   the    middle  of 
the  discussions.     He  had  in   vain  attempted  to  effect  a 
reconciliation  between  the  German  Protestants  and  the 
Swiss  on    the  subject  of  the   Sacrament.      The    Con-  the  de- 
fensio  Tetrapolitana,  which  had  been  sent  in  by  the  four  parture  of 
Cities  of  Strasburg,  Constance,  Memmingen,  and  Lin-  tlle  ^and- 
dau,  stating  their  accession  to  the  doctrines  which  on-  jj*V 
tained  upon  this  subject  in  Swisserland,  contributed  in  Aug.  6. 
no  small  degree    to  call   down   the  wrath  of  the   Ro-  Confrwo 
man  Catholic  party  on  the  obstinate  bigotry,  as  they  ex-  TetrapoK. 
pressed  it,  of  Luther  and   Melancthon,  who  preferred  tana' 
disturbing  the  peace  of  the  Church  at.  large  to  making 
the    most  trifling    concession   from   their    questionable 
fancies.     As   a  last  resource,   it   w£.s   resolved  to  refer  Attempts 
the   differences  to  arbitration  ;    but  the  choice   of   the  at  adjust- 
most  zealous  among  the  Catholic  party  as  assessors  was  m 
ill  calculated  to  effect  the  desired  object.     The  bitter- 
ness of  theological  hatred  displayed  itself  conspicuously  Violence  of 
among  the  Divines  ;    the  Princes  were  more  moderate,  the  Eccle- 
but  the  mild  and  impartial  conduct  of  the  Emperor  won  *iastics« 
the  admiration  of  all,  and  especially    of  Melancthon.  t^j^'^j 
His  own  kindly  and  generous  feelings,  added  to  the  in-  mildness  of 
security  of  his  relations  to  Francis  and  Clement  on  the  Charles. 
one    side,   and   the    constant  dread   of  an  attack   from  Gradual 
Turkey  on  the  other,  led  him  to  procure  the  discussion  departureof 
of  the  disputed  points  in  a  succession  of  Conferences,  the  mem- 
which  gradually  became  less  considerable  in  the  number  ^ers  of  lhe 
of  disputants,  until  Melancthon  was  left  alone  on  one  e™e**~ 
side.     Of  the  taunts   to  which   he    was  exposed,    and  insuits 
the  situation  so  little  congenial  to   his  habits  in  which  heaped  on 
he  was    placed,    his   letters    bear   many  proofs.     Had  Melanc- 
there  been  on  both  sides  a  greater  number  of  men,  Hecdncilia- 
similar  in  disposition  to  him,  a  more  favourable  result  tion  hin_ 
might  possibly  have  been  obtained  at  the  Diet  of  Augs-  dered  by 
burg;  but  with  a  large  proportion  of  passion  and  preju-  the  violence 
dice  busy  among  the  lower  order  of  the  people,   the  pf  *^e 
then  occupant  of  the  See  of  Rome,  Clement  VII.,  was    optj' 
ill  adapted  to  hold  the  balance  between  the  contending 
parties  of  the  time.     Little  was  expected  from   Rome, 
and  the  general  condemnation  of  all  the  demands  of  the 
Protestant  party,  without  discrimination,  showed  that 
the  despondency  was  not  unreasonable.t 

Melancthon,  among  all  the  various  interruptions  and  Melanc- 
attacks  to  which  he  was  exposed,  had  devoted  himself  thon's 
with  such  earnestness  to  the  composition  of  an  Apology  Apology. 
for  the   Confession,  that  he  was   able  to  present  it  to 
the  Emperor  on  the  day  fixed  for  publishing  the  draught 
of  the  Recess  of  the  Diet.     The  refusal  of  Charles  to  re- 
ceive  this  document  was  highly  injudicious.     The  Re-  Sept.  22. 
forming  party  were  not  men  to  be  brow-beaten   into 
submission,  and  Melaucthon,  after  submitting  the  re- 
jected document  to  the  revisal  of  his  brother  theologians, 
published  it  in  an  improved  form  during  the  ensuing 
year.     It  will  continue,  so  long  as  Protestantism  shall 
endure,  to  hold  a  place  among  the  symbolic  books  of 
the  Reformed  Church,  as  an  explanatory  comment  upon 
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the  Confession  itself,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  re- 
lation as  Luther's  larger  to  his  smaller  Catechism. 

The  Diet  finally  closed  with  the  publication  of  a  Re- 
cess, the  tone  of  which,  although  severe,  was  not  unex- 
pected. The  Elector  John  Frederic,  and  most  of  the 
Deputies,  had  already  quitted.* 

After  a  long  sitting  (for  the  Diet  did  not  formally 
break  up  until  the  16th  November)  it  was  dissolved, 
and  the  following  Decree  waspromul gated :  "That  all  the 
doctrines,  ceremonies,  and  other  usages  of  the  Church 
were  to  be  re-established  ;  that  all  married  Priests  who 
retained  their  wives  were  to  be  deprived  of  their  Bene- 
fices ;  and  that  the  suppressed  Convents  and  all  Ec- 
clesiastical property  which  had  been  alienated  were  to 
be  restored."  In  short,  every  innovation  of  every 
kind  was  to  be  revoked.  All  matters  were  to  remain 
on  the  ancient  footing  until  the  meeting  of  a  Council, 
which  was  to  be  summoned  within  six  months  ;  the 
13th  of  April  in  the  following  year  was  fixed  as  the 
time  at  which  this  Decree  was  to  come  into  opera- 
tion ;  and  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  was  denounced  in  form 
against  all  those  who  should  not  comply  with  its  pro- 
visions.f 

Whatever  doubts  may  have  obtained  currency  with 
regard  to  the  sincerity  of  Charles  in  the  expressions  of 
mildness  and  impartiality  which  his  notice  for  the  con- 
vocation of  the  Diet  contained,  the  assembling  of  a 
General  Council  was  the  object  of  his  most  anxious  wishes. 
Opposed  as  Clement  was  to  this  proceeding,  as  his  long 
and  argumentative  replies  to  the  Emperor's  letters  suffi- 
ciently prove,  he  was  at  last  compelled,  by  the  impor- 
tunate tone  of  his  entreaties,  to  accede  so  far  as  to  pro- 
pose the  conditions  upon  which  it  should  be  held.  His 
plan  was,  that  the  Emperor  should  preside  at  the  Coun- 
cil, which  was  to  be  considered  as  virtually  dissolved  at 
his  departure,  and  that  the  Turkish  war  and  chastise- 
ment of  the  Lutherans  should  be  the  subjects  first  dis- 
cussed. These  two  measures  were  so  obviously  objec- 
tionable, that  the  Emperor's  answer  upon  them  was 
merely  conditional.  With  regard  to  Mantua  as  the 
place  of  assembly,  both  parties  agreed  without  debate. 
A  Circular  was  issued  from  Rome,  in  December 
1530,  notifying  that  a  Council  was  to  be  held  within  a 
short  interval,  having  for  its  main  object  the  uprooting 
of  the  Lutheran  Heresy.  Additional  cause  for  anxiety 
was  given  by  the  attempts  made  by  Charles  to  procure 
for  his  brother  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
frequent  absence  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  threatening 
aspect  of  affairs  in  Germany,  were  urged  as  weighty 
reasons  in  support  of  the  measure,  but  the  zeal  of  Ferdi- 
nand in  religious  affairs  rendered  his  elevation  formi- 
dable to  the  Protestant  party.  A  considerable  degree 
of  bickering  and  jealousy  passed  in  the  convocation  and 
sittings  of  the  Diet  on  this  point,  but  Ferdinand  was 
finally  elected  on  the  5th  of  January,  1531.J 

In  the  close  of  the  preceding  year,  the  apprehension 
of  danger  to  the  cause  from  the  above-mentioned  plans 
had  led  to  a  meeting  of  the  Protestant  party  at  Smal- 
kalde.  Without  having  formed  any  definite  plan  of 
measures  to  be  adopted,  they  separated,  but  reassem- 
bled in  February  1531,  when  an  alliance  was  agreed  on, 
between  nine  Princes  and  eleven  Cities,  for  the  mutual 
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defence  of  their  religious  opinions  and  their  political  Annals  »f 
independence  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Roman  Ca-  Germany, 
tholic  party  and  the   Emperor.     The  direction  of  the 
alliance  was  intrusted  to  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the 
Landgrave  of  Hesse.     In  their  attempt  to  establish  a 
friendly  connection  with  foreign  Powers,  they  were  un- 
successful.    Luther   was  adverse  to  any   alliance  with 
the  Swiss,  on  the  plea  of  the  difference  with  regard  to 
the  Sacrament.     Friendly  replies,   without  any  specific  Directed  hv 
engagement,  were  received  from  England  and  Denmark ;  the  Elector 
but  the  duplicity  of  the  King  of  France,  on  whose  aid  of  Saxony 
in  the  present  state  of  his  political  relations  they  had  acd  the 
not  unreasonably  calculated,  was  discovered  before  the  of*^™*'6 
false   friendship,  which,  from  temporary  motives  of  ex-  TheyTt-* 
pediency,  he  affected,  had  involved  them   in  difficulties  tempt  to 
by  a  false  reliance  on  its  promises.*  extendtheir 

The  approaching  danger  on  the  side  of  Turkey,  and  J^gf  °ns  to 
the  dread  of  internal  trouble,  with  a  variety  of  concur-  Countries, 
rent  causes,  led  to  the  Religious  Peace  of  Nuremburg,  Duplicity' 
which  was  concluded  on  the  23d  of  July  1532.     By  its  of  Francis 
provisions,  a  Peace  was  to  subsist  between  the  Emperor  Detected, 
and   the  Estates,  until  the  assembly  of  the  long  talked  Nurem- 
of  Council,  or  the  promulgation  of  some  Decrees  by  the  burg. 
Diet  on  the  disputed  points ;  and  no  measures,  either  ju-  July  23. 
dicial  or  forcible,  were  to  be  resorted  to  against  the  Pro-       A.  D. 
testant  party,  which,  on  the  other  side,  was  pledged  to      1532. 
maintain  a  becoming  contingent  to  the  war  against  the  I!s .Pro~ 
Turks.     The  terms  of  the  Treaty  related  to  the  present  VISIOU8* 
members  of  that  party  alone ;  but  it  was  no  trifling  ad- 
vantage to  the  advocates  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  to 
be   now  recognised,   for  the  first  time,  distinctly.     All 
that,  had   passed  was  regarded   by  the  Treaty  as  mere 
matter  of  casual  intervention.     No  limitations  were  laid 
down  on   the  false  propagation  of  the  New  Religion, 
while  it  remained  perfectly  open  to  the  Catholics  to  fol- 
low up  any  plans  of  improvement  which  their  own  judg- 
ment might  dictate  to  them.     Such  was  the  tone  of  the 
celebrated  Treaty  of  Nuremburg,  which  forms  a  resting 
place  of  hope  and  gladness  among  the  bitter  jealousies 
and  obstinate  contests  of  the  early  History  of  the  Re-    , 
formation.f 

It  was  not  long  before  the  clouds  which  had  been  ga-  Progress  of 
thering  in  the  East  for  two  years   (since   the  failure  of the  Turkish, 
Solyman   before  Vienna)  burst  upon  the  devoted  Pro-  ar 
vinces  of  Styria.     The  enormous  army  of  the   Sultan  Solyman 
quitted  Constantinople  in  the  Spring  of  1532,  and  ar- "rives  at 
rived  at  Belgrade  after  a  march  of  fifty-six  days.     But  p^™-6' 
in  addition  to  the  host  of  seventy-six  thousand  men  who  tions  to  re- 
(by   the  timely  conclusion  of  the  Religious  Peace,  and  ceive  him. 
the  bodies  which  were  coming  in  from  Bohemia,  Spain, 
and  Italy)  were  assembled  under  the  command  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  the    navi- 
gation had   been   completely  stopped  at  Presburg,  and  Route  of 
the    Turkish    flotilla   was    prevented   from    advancing,  the  Turkish 
Leaving  the  lake  of  Neuiedler  on  the  right,  the  Turkish  a^y. 
army,  on  the    1st  of  August,  invested   Giinz,  a  small  ^ 
town  in   Styria,  which  maintained  for  twenty-two  days  Aug.*]. 
so    gallant   a   defence,  that   Solyman   was    at   length  Solyman 
compelled  to   raise    the   siege.      A   second  defeat,    in  foiled. 
an    affair  of  twelve  thousand   cavalry   under  Hussein  Defeat  of 
Aga,    in    Austria,    on     the    19th    of   September,  in-  "g"ei 
duced  him  to   retreat.     To  this  determination  the  late-  sept.  jg. 
ness  of  the  season,  and  the  progress  which  the  Vene-  Solyman 

retreats. 
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History,  tians,  under  Andrew  Doria,  were  making  in  the  Morea, 
contributed  largely.  Charles's  desire  to  destroy  the 
remains  of  the  Turkish  influence  in  that  quarter 
at  this  favourable  opportunity,  was  prevented  by  the 
tumultuous  proceedings  of  his  ill-paid  soldiery,  the 
dislike  of  a  number  of  the  Princes  to  prolong  their  ab- 
sence from  home,  and  the  unhealthiness  of  the  season. 
Other  objects,  too,  required  his  immediate  attention  in  the 
'  South  of  the  Alps,  and  in  his  Spanish  dominions.* 

It  was  unlikely  that  the  provisions  of  the  Religious 
following      Peace  of  Nuremburg  should  have  succeeded  in  stilling 
up  his  ad-    th.e  murmurs  of  different  parties  in  Germany,  in  addi- 
tion to  restraining  them  from  open  hostilities.     That  the 
wishes  of  the  more  zealous  among  the  Catholic  party 
for  restoring  affairs  to  their  ancient  footing,   and  exe- 
cuting to  the  letter  the  decree  of  the   Diet  of  Worms, 
were  checked  and  rendered  unavailing,  was  caused  in 
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some  of  the  Princes  of  their  own  party  took  in  Ecclesi- 
astical affairs,  at  the  time  at  which  the  rest  of  Germany  was 
either  declaring  its  positive  acceptance  of  the  Reformed 
doctrines,  or  at  least  balancing  its  belief  in  a  question- 
able manner  between  them  and  the  older  tenets  of  Ca- 
tholicism. William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  stood  forward 
alone  as  a  decided  champion  of  the  Faith  in  which  he  had 
Bavaria,  a  jj  educated,  and  as  an  inveterate  opponent  of  the 
zealous  Ca-  ,  i  -.  »  «  .1  •  *  e  L-  i 

tholic  but    doctrines  promulgated  by  the  antagonist  or  his  counsel- 

an  active  lors,  the  two  Ecks.  But  his  adherence  to  the  will  of 
Ecdesiasti-  Rome  did  not  cause  him  to  merge  his  sovereign  rights 
and  his  own  free  course  of  action  in  a  blind  submission 
to  the  authority  of  Ecclesiastics,  and  to  the  course  which 
they  should  prescribe  to  his  zeal.  The  accession  of  Ha- 
drian to  the  Papal  Chair  had  been  the  means  of  his  ob- 
taining a  variety  of  concessions,  to  empower  him  to 
carry  through  the  Ecclesiastical  reforms  which  he  in- 
tended. These,  among  several  less  important  points, 
related  to  a  visitation  of  the  various  religious  establish- 
ments, a  strict  investigation  into  the  conduct  of  the 
Clergy  generally,  (in  which  much  was  found  that  was 
wrong,  and  an  obstinate  reluctance  on  the  part  of  the 
Bishops  to  redress  the  alleged  scandals  was  generally 
manifested,)  and  some  weighty  alterations  with  regard 
to  the  future  appointments  to  the  Sees  in  Bavaria.  Lu- 
ther, on  his  side,  was  employed  in  the  difficult  task  of 
restraining  the  impetuous  partisan,  Philip  of  Hesse,  from 
seeking,  by  force  of  arms,  more  positive  redress  and  more 
LuTh'er  decided  provisions  for  the  future  than  the  Religious  Peace 
with  diffi-  could  bestow.  The  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  which  met  in  the 
culty.  heat  of  these  disturbed  feelings,  passed  away  with  less 

Diet  of  Ra-  division  than  at  first  sight  might  have  been  expected  ; 
although,  on  this  occasion,  the  seeds  of  future  division 
were  visibly  to  be  discerned  in  the  mutual  bickerings 
which  arose  respecting  the  limits  of  the  authority  be- 
longing to  the  Imperial  Chamber  in  religious  disputes, 
with  regard  to  Church  property  in  particular,  f 

The  specious  readiness  with  which  Clement  appeared 
to  meet  his  wishes,  induced  the  Emperor  to  hope  that 
the  Council,  so  long  delayed,  was  shortly  to  be  con- 
voked. His  own  letters  displayed  his  trust  in  the  as- 
sistance of  the  Pope  to  the  furtherance  of  his  own  en- 
deavours; and  the  Circulars  of  Clement  professed  a  de- 
gree of  earnestness  with  which  his  covert  machinations 
but  ill  corresponded.  The  Legates  were  sent  out  with 
more  than  ordinary  activity,  and  to  the  unheeding  ob- 
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server  few  obstacles  were  likely  to  intervene  of  sufficient  Annals  of 
consequence  to  prevent  the  assembly  of  the  Council  at  Ge«nany. 
the  time  proposed,  about  eighteen  months  from  the  date 
of  the  summonses  which  were  issued  in  February  1533. 
But  the  arrival  of  the  Papal  emissaries  in  the  Court  of 
Saxony  gave  rise  to  deliberations  among  the  leaders  of 
the  Protestant  party,  which  checked,  in  a  short  lime,  the 
loud  eagerness  of  their  demands  for  the  measure  which 
was  at  last  offered  to  their  acceptance.* 

John  Frederic,  the  new  Elector,  who  had  succeeded  issued  for  a 
his  father  on  the  16th  of  August  1532,  partook  of  the  Council. 
good    qualities  of  his   predecessor  and   his  illustrious  *eb* 
uncle  ;  but,  mingled  with  these,  in  his  character  was  a      ,A'  °* 

degree  of  occasional  suspicion,  obstinacy,   and  lack  of  ™-         • 
/:  ...          j        i    i_-      L  j  .    Discussions 

firmness,  which  rendered  him  by  some  degrees  less  cal-  at  the  Court 

culated  to  fill  with  dignity  the  high  position  of  leader  of  of  Saxouv. 
the  Protestants,  which  had  become,  in  some  degree,  he-  Character 
reditary  in  the  Electoral  House.     In   the  Summer  he  "I  J°hl1 
convened  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  League  at 
Smalkalde,  where  the  ill-judged  precipitancy  of  the  call 
for  a  General  Council  became  evident. 

The  death  of  the  Pope,  in  the  close  of  September  Death  of 
1  534,  put  a  close  for  some  time  to  the  project  of  which  Clement 
we  have  heard  so  much.     His  weak   and  inconsistent  ^^« 
policy  on  this  matter,  in  addition  to  his  parsimonious    e^  ' 
habits,  had  contributed  not  a  little  to  render  him  odious      ,  ^  „  / 
to  the  Court  at  Rome.     His  successor,  Alexander  Far-  succeeded 
nese,  who  assumed  upon  his  elevation  the  title  of  Paul  by  Paul 
III.,  was  reported  to  be  of  a  disposition  more  generous  III. 
and  disinterested  than  the  late  occupant  of  the  Papal  Two  sources 
throne  ;  at  least,  it  was  earnestly  hoped  that  his  policy  °£  dl!turb' 
would  be  of  a  rapidity  and  firmness  suited  to  the  dan-  Germany. 
gers  of  a  time,  when,  in  addition  to  the  audible  thunders  Affairs  of 
from  beyond  the  Alps,  the  Imperial  arms,  since  the  day  Wirtem- 
of  Pavia,  ruled  in  Italy  with  unlimited  sway.     A  more  ^er^* 
intimate  acquaintance  with  the  new  Pope  pretended  to 
discover  in  him  a  hazardous  love  of  power  and  a  grasp- 
ing nepotism,  which  lay  hid  under  a  cloak   of  the  most 
artful  dissimulation.     This  judgment  subsequent  events 
soon  fully  confirmed.  f     Before  the  resumption  of  the  Duke  Eber- 
plans,  which  the  change  at  Rome  had  interrupted,  two  hard  re- 
causes   of  disturbance   occurred  in  Germany,  the  one  move^ 
of  which  arose  immediately  from  the  Reformation,  the      A>  D> 
other  was  connected  with  its  progress.  .     ***• 

The  removal  of  Eberhard  II.,  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  " 

in  1498,  from  the  government,  on  account  of  his  gross  ceeds. 
incapacity,  had  made  an  opening  for  his  nephew  Ulrich,  Assumes 
then  a  minor.     His  follies,  his  licentiousness,  and  cru-  *^e  re'ns  °f 
elty  led  to  the  expulsion  of  the  new  Duke  from  his  ter-  ^°e^ru" 
ritories  by  his  kinsman,  William,  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who      A'  D 
was  aided  in  this  by  the  Swabian  confederacy.     The  in-      1504 
fluence  which  this  Body,  lately  reorganized,  exercised  in  Expelled* 
the  South  of  Germany,  detrimentally  to  the  interests  of  by  William, 
the  League  of  Smalkalde,  had  long  excited   the  jea-  Duke  of 
lousy  of  the  Landgrave  Philip,  who,  since  the  Religious      .Vfuia> 
Peace  of  Nuremburg,  had  assumed  a  loftier  tone,  and  Swabian. 
displayed  a  more  resolute  front,  when  an  opportunity  of  confede- 
action  seemed  to  approach.     The  territory  of  the  ba-  racy. 

nished  Prince  was  given  over  by  Charles  to  his  brother,  T,h!LP"chy 
f   i  •  «*     c      ,i_  j  °f  VVirtem- 

as  a  member  of  the  union,  as  a  security  for  the  cost  and  bcrg.  con. 
charges  of  the  war.     The  means  by  which  the  new  Sove-  ferred  by 
reign  was  confirmed,    (for   he   was  invested  with  the  the  Empe- 
Duchy  in   1530,  after  a  ten  years'  possession,)  and  the 
dislike  to  the  sway  of  a  stranger,  created   a  vehement 
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feeling  ofhatred  to  his  authority  among  the  inhabitants; 
but  these  would  have  passed  away  in  empty  murmurs 
had  not  the  dissolution  of  the  Swabian  League,  in  1 533, 
o-iven  an  opening  to  the  Landgrave's  wishes.  In  the 
first  place,  he  attempted  to  secure  the  co-operation  of 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  the  head  of  the  League  of 
Smalkalde,  as  well  as  to  intrust  the  guardianship  of 
his  Principality  to  his  keeping,  during  his  own  absence  in 
the  war  which  was  about  to  ensue.  Failing  in  the  first 
object,  he  applied  to  the  King  of  France  at  Bar-le-duc, 
who  readily  entered  into  an  alliance  which  promised  so 
well  for  his  plans  on  Germany. 

The  absence  of  Charles  in  Spain,  and  of  his  brother  in 
Hungary,  rendered  Wirtemberg  perfectly  unprepared  for 
the  suddenness  of  the  blow  which  descended  upon  it  in 
the  Summer  of  1534.  Philip  descended  from  his  own 
dominions  with  a  well-appointed  army  of  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  and  defeated  the  Austrian  Go- 
vernment in  a  regular  battle  at  Lauffen,  on  the  Neckar. 
The  restoration  of  Ulrich,  which  followed,  was  opposed 
by  the  Royal  brothers,  but  a  conviction  of  the  latent  in- 
justice of  their  claims  as  they  were  urged,  and  a  sense, 
on  the  other  hand,  of  the  necessity  of  securing  the 
regained  Dukedom,  led  to  the  Treaty  of  Cadan,  in 
June.  By  its  provisions,  the  Dukedom  was  declared 
to  be  held  as  a  Fief  from  Austria,  to  which,  on  failure 
of  male  issue,  it  was  again  to  revert.  Ferdinand  was 
expressly  recognised  as  King  of  the  Romans,  and 
stipulations  were  introduced  for  the  observation  of  the 
Religious  Peace  of  Nuremburg,  and  the  abandonment  in 
future  of  all  processes  by  the  Imperial  Chamber  against 
the  Protestants.* 

The  consequences  of  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  were  im- 
portant beyond  the  bounds  of  Germany.  On  the 
return  of  Charles  through  Italy,  in  the  \ear  1533,  in 
consequence  of  an  interview  with  the  Pope  at  Bologna, 
a  League  had  been  formed  between  himself  and  all  the 
States  of  Italy,  with  the  exception  of  Venice,  for  the 
defence  of  the  Peninsula,  and  Circulars  were  issued  for 
the  assembly  of  a  General  Council.  But  subsequent 
events  tended  to  thwart  these  designs.  A  decision, 
unfavourable  to  the  Pope  with  regard  to  the  succession 
to  the  Duchy  of  Feriara,  induced  him  to  arrange  an  in- 
terview with  the  King  of  France  at  Marseilles  in  Oc- 
tober, at  which  an  alliance  was  projected,  including 
a  marriage  between  the  second  son  of  I  he  King  of 
France  and  the  Pope's  niece,  Catharine  of  Medici. 
Clement  dying  on  September  26,  1534,  the  web  of 
policy  was  bequeathed  to  his  successor,  Paul  III. 

It  is  to  the  crooked  selfishness  of  the  anti-imperial 
alliances  and  designs  of  Clement  that  we  may  trace  the 
real  cause  of  their  failure.  He  had  s<llied  himself  with 
Francis,  in  the  dread  of  being  compelled  to  grunt  the 
often  postponed  Council,  while  the  King  of  France 
was  at  the  same  time  exciting  the  Protestants  to 
rebellion. 

It  is  a  singular  fact  that,  at  the  very  moment  in  which 
the  Pope  and  the  Reformed  party  regarded  each  other 
with  irreconcilable  hatred,  these  two  Powers  should  be 
united  in  pursuing  the  same  end  of  reducing  the  Im- 
perial authority.  But  a  consequence  of  this  union  was, 
that  the  Pope  was  a  main  ngeiit  in  hastening  the  pro- 
gress of  that  very  Ilefor.iiation  which  he  so  much 
dreaded.  The  results  of  the  Treaty  of  Cadan  were 
owing  in  no  small  degree  to  the  assistance  afforded  by 
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Francis,    the   ally  of  the  Holy  Father.     In  this  false    Annals  of 
position  did  Paul  III.  find  himself  at  his  accession.*  Germany. 

The  events  of  the  following  years  belong  more  pro- 
perly to  Italy.     The  departure  of  Charles  for  Tunis  in 
June    1535  was   the  signal   for  new  designs,  and    his 
successes  excited  the  most  violent  envy  in  Francis.     On 
his  return  to  Naples  in  November,  he  found  that  the 
execution  of  a  spy,  Maraviglia,  (which  had  taken  place 
two  years  previously,)  and  the  pretended  claims  of  the  Sumrn'ary 
King  of  France  upon  the  Duchies  of  Savoy  and  of  Milan,  of  Italian 
had  been  made  a  pretext  for  the  invasion  of  Italy  by  the  aff»'ri 

-    .  .  '        «•  Ai-_:_ 

troops  of  that  monarch. 

In  the  ensuing  April,  Charles  proceeded  to  Rome,  A^'res-' 
where,  in  a  speech  before  the  Consistory,  he  denounced  sions  <>f 
the  injustice  of  Francis  in  asserting  the  revival  of  his  Francis, 
claim   upon  Milan  and  in   the  expulsion  of  his    (the  £'harles  in 
Emperor's)  connection  from  the  Duchy  of  Savoy.     He  ^rif 
concluded  by  a  declaration  of  hostilities,  should  Francis       A*D 
decline   to   accept   the    proffer  of  Milan   for  his  third      1536 
son,  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  or  his  challenge  to  single 
combat. 

During   the    Summer,  Charles   took   the  field  with  He  invades 
a  force  exceeding  sixty  thousand  men,  and  was  joined  France, 
by   the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo.      On  July  25  the  army 
passed  the  frontier,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  the  veteran 
Marquess  del  Guasto,  and  invested  Marseilles  on  August  Siege  of 
25.     But  famine    and    pestilence  compelled    the    Em-  Marseilles. 
peror  to  raise  the  siege  in  a  fortnight,  and  the  negligence  ^US-  -•>• 
of  the  French  General  Montmorency  alone  enabled  the 
shattered    remainder    of    his    army    to  reach  Genoa. 
Thirty  thousand  men  perished  in  this  fruitless  invasion ; 
among  whom  were  the  Poet  Garcilaso  de  la  Vega  and  An- 
tonio de  Leyva,  the  adviser  of  Charles  in  this  expedition. 

The    Emperor   left  Genoa  for  Spain  in  November.  Dwinclina- 
Hostilities  were  renewed  in  the  following  year,  but  with- !" 
out   effect;    the  attention  of  Charles    being   turned  to 
Hungary,  where  Solyman  obtained  a  victory  at  Esesk  in 
October.     The  alliance  of  Francis  with  the  Sultan  gave 
rise  to  such  murmurs,  that  the  first  was  at  length  in- 
duced to  accede  to  the  joint  exertions  of  his  Queen  and  June  18. 
the  Pope   in  bringing  about  a  Truce,  which  was  finally       A.  D. 
concluded  at  Nice,  for  ten  years,  on  June  18,  1538.  1538. 

In  this  Treaty  the  Sects,  which  now  began  to  disgrace 
by  their  hideous  fanaticism   the  glory  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, were  excluded  by  name  from  the  enjoyment  of  the 
privileges   accorded   to  Protestants.     The   unholy  dis- 
turbances   of  the  Anabaptists  in  Minister  at  this  time  tijj*  jnp" 
called  pressingly  for  the  interference  of  the  Landgrave,  Minister. 
and  contributed  greatly  to  the  speedy  close  of  the  dis- 
cussions at  Cadan.     The  disciples  of  Munzer  had  been 
hunted  down  in  all  parts  ofthe  Empire.and  a  variety  of  re- 
solutions were  promulgated  against  them  at  the  succeeding 
Diets  ;  but  they  were  so  far  from  being  extirpated,  that  in 
Minister  the  extraordinary  influx  of  their  numbers  had 
utterly  demoralized  and  disorganized  the  great  mass  of 
the  populace.     Their  doctrines  of  the  Millennium  and 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ,  of  direct  inspiration  and  Extrava- 
gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  were  accompanied  with  acts  and  P1)"*^00' 
institutions  which    they   deemed   conducive  to  the    ap- 
proaching change.     Confession  aad  a  second  baptism, 
a  community  of  goods  and  of  women,  were  established 
among  them,  and  a  furious  attack  upon  all  constituted 
authorities,  under  the  pretext  of  rooting  out  all  evil  from  They  get 
the  Earth.     In  the  course  of  their  proceedings,  the  muni-  po^suion 
cipal  government  of  the  City  ofMunster  was  displaced,  otMuubter. 
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History,    the  Chapter  of  the  Cathedral  and  the  Nobility  were  driven 
into  banishment,  w/ith  the  major  part  of  the  respectable 
uiuitvmants.andnew  authorities  were  established  in  their 
stead,  consisting  of  John  Matthias,  a  baker  of  Haerlem, 
a  tailor  from   Leyden  of  the  name  of  John  Bockold, 
and  Knipperdoling,  who  professed  to  establish  a  new 
theocracy  representing-  the  kingdom  of  Christ  on  Earth. 
The  second  of  these  three,  John  of  Leyden,  to   make 
thias,  John  the    resemblance     more    complete,    appointed     twelve 
Bockold  of  Judges  with  subordinate  authority,  and  proclaimed  that 
Leyden,       ne  nacj  taken  possession  of  his  kingdom  in   the  New 
Jerusalem,    as   foretold  by  the   Prophets.     As  was  to 
be  expected,  a  very  short  period  elapsed  before  the  new 
Kingdom  became  a  scene  of  the  most  open  and  appal- 
ling profligacy.     The  interference  of  the  neighbouring 
Princes  was  now  urgently  demanded  ;  and  at  the  sum- 
Munster      mons  of  the  Bishop  of  Mfinster,  the   Landgrave  ap- 
besiegedby  peared  with  a  well-appointed  army  before  the  city.     On 
Tave^nd   ^ne  24th    of  June,   1535,   the  besieging  army  entered 
taken'          Munster,    and,  after   a  desperate  resistance,   succeeded 
June  24.      in   taking    Bockold,    who    had   assumed    the    title   of 
A-  D.      King,    and  Knipperdoling  prisoners.     They  were  exe- 
1535.      cuted,  and  their  corpses  afterwards   suspended  in  iron 
John  of       cages  on  one  of  the  highest  towers  in  the  city.* 
Kiup"1^111'       r^ne  new  P°Pe>  w^ose  conduct  had  by  this  time  jus- 
doliugexe-  tified   the  forebodings  of  the  suspicious  party,  in  the 
cuted.          course  of  June  1536  sent  a  Circular,  which  fixed  the  en- 
The  Pope     suing  May  as  the  time  for  the  assembling  of  the  Council, 
summons     Lono.  as  was  the  interval,   and  great  as  were  the  im- 
a  Council  i     i_-v,-       ^u    ..    Ai  u 

for  the  en-  probabilities  that  the  summons  would  be  generally  at- 

suingyear.  tended,  the  Protestant  party  displayed  no  small  de- 
gree of  alarm  and  suspicion.  Their  ambitious  leader, 
Philip  of  Hesse,  had  been  foiled  in  his  views  of  attacking 
the  possessions  of  Ferdinand  in  the  course  of  the  dis- 
putes regarding  Wirtemberg,  by  the  concessions  of  that 
alarined  at  Pr'nce»  a"d  by  the  intolerant  cruelty  displayed  to  those 
the  pros-  w^o  had  embraced  the  Reformed  tenets  in  France  by  the 
pectofthe  professed  ally  of  the  League  of  Srnalkalde.  A  lasting 
Council.  alliance  seemed  improbable  with  so  faithless  and  inte- 
ments"?8"  rested  an  Associate  as  the  King  of  France  ;  and  the 
the  Land-  King  of  England  refused  to  connect  himself  with  the 
German  Protestants,  on  the  plea  of  religious  difference, 
which  was  also  urged  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
Luther,  in  their  endeavours  to  dissuade  the  worldly- 
minded  Philip  from  his  vain  fondness  for  temporal 
alliances.  An  offer  was  now  r.'aae,  by  means  of  which 
these  attempts,  which  had  occupied  the  two  preceding 
years,  might  have  given  place  to  a  more  natural  bond 
of  securit"  than  foreign  interference  and  unions  of 
principle  against  national  relationship.  In  the  month  of 
July  1536  Charles  published  a  declaration  of  his  inten- 
iishes'terms  tion  to  leave  to  the  Protestants  the  free  exercise  of  their 
of  union.  Religion,  on  the  condition  of  their  not  attempting  any 
Philin  of  measures  against  the  public  tranquillity.! 
Hesse  en-  Philip  of  Hesse,  during  the  preceding  two  years,  had 
deavoursto  been  engaged  in  an  attempt  to  organize  a  confederacy 
4orm  an  among  the  Principalities  and  States  in  the  vicinity  of 
the  Rhine.  Relieved  by  the  Treaty  of  Linz  from  the 
pressure  of  the  jealousy  of  Bavaria,  Ferdinand  of 
Austria,  in  the  year  1535,  attempted  to  establish  among 
the  members  of  the  former  Swabian  League  an  alliance 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  peace  of  the  Empire.  The 
Cities  of  Nuremburg,  Heilbronn,  and  Nordlingen  ac- 
ceded to  his  proposal,  as  did  the  Bishop  of  Augsburg  and 
the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg ;  and  although  he  did  not 
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meet  with  unqualified  success  in  his  scheme,  he  pre-  Annals  of 
vented  the  formation  of  a  general  alliance  among  the  Germany. 
Protestant  Estates,  in  opposition  to  his  brother's  autho- 
rity and  the  Catholic  party.  At  no  distant  period, 
however,  the  gradual  change  of  affairs  did  away  with 
that  confusion  of  purpose  (the  maintenance  of  internal 
peace,  as  well  as  the  common  religious  views  of  the 
members)  which  then  marked  the  various  t'nions,  leaving 
the  latter  of  these  aims  alone  predominant.  The  for- 
mation of  this,  as  it  was  termed,  Imperial  alUa.ice,  gave 
rise  to  great  alarm  among  the  Protestants,  which  the  the  Impe- 
solemn  assurances  of  the  Ambassadors  from  Charles  and  rial  alli- 
his  brother  were  unable  thoroughly  to  dispel.  aace- 

With  the  year  1535,  the  term  for  which  the  League  of 
Srnalkalde   had  been  originally   instituted  drew  to  its  Renewal  of 
close.     An  extension  of  ten  years  was  proposed,  as  well  the  League 
as  the  admission  to  a  share  in  its  advantages  of  those  of  Smal- 
States  which  had  espoused  the  Reformed  Faith  since  its  A^fii*    d 
formation.     For  this  purpose  three  meetings  were  held,  May. 
at  the  last  of  which  the  proposed  extension  of  term  was      A.  D.. 
agreed  to,  and  the  League  were  joined  by  the  Dukes  of      1536. 
Mecklenburg  and  Wirtemberg,  the  three  Princes  of  An-  It  is  joined 
halt,  and  eleven  Cities.     The  strength  of  the  confederates  bY  8ome 
was  formidable,  amounting  to  twelve  thousand  men,  of  new  ;  , 
which  number  two  thousand  were  cavalry.     The  affairs  Fo'rceTand 
of  the  League  were  to  be  directed  by  Philip  of  Hesse  and  constitution 
the  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  a  Council  of  thirteen,  which,  of  the 
by  an  injudicious  arrangement,  was  to  be  renewed  every  League- 
six  months.* 

More  pleasing  than  the  temporal  views  and  unconsti- 
tutional proceedings  of  the  League,  is  the  form  of  agree-  Wittenberg 
ment,  known  by  the  name  of  that  of  Wittenberg,  drawn  form  of 
up  at  this  time.     A  Conference  had  been  held  at  Cassel  M^'     at 
during  the  year  1534,  at  the  instance  of  Philip,  who  had  Cassel. 
been  induced  to  take  this  step  in  consequence  of  the      A.  D. 
representations  of  Melancthon  and  Bucer,  anxious  as      1534. 
were  these  two  to  establish  friendly  relations  between 
the  disciples  of  Luther  and  Zwingle.     This  good  work  Terms 
was  completed  three  years  later:  Luther  behaved  with  agreed  on. 
unexpected  mildness,  his  wrath  at  that  time  being  exclu-  Dec>1> 
sively  directed  against  the  Pope.f  ftiwr 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  with  a  view  to  the  approach-  .  ^  ,      . 
ing  and  long  promised  Council,  had  instructed  Luther,  Smalkalde. 
with  other  Ecclesiastics,  to  draw  up  a  series  of  Articles,      A.  D. 
in  which  the  essential  and  vital  points  were  to  be  broadly      1536. 
distinguished  from  those  of  minor  importance.    Luther's  Held  at 
natural    violence,  at  this  period,  was  embittered  by  a  Smalkalde. 
painful  disease,  to  which  is  to  be  attributed  the  unne-  Jan*  7- 
cessary  heat  discernible  in  the  Articles  then  drawn  up  by 
him.     The  attempts  of  Melancthon  to  modify  their  un- 
reasonable  violence  was  thwarted   by  the  general  and 
uncompromising   respect  with   which   Luther  was  re- 
garded  by    the   Elector.      These  Articles    have   been 
called  those  of  Smalkalde,  being  drawn  up  during  a 
meeting  of  the  League  at  that  place.     It  was  visited  by 
the  violent  Held,  the  Vice-chancellor  of  the  Emperor,  Held  sets 
who  indulged  in  licence  of  expression  to  a  degree  far  on  foot  a 
exceeding  his  instructions.     Breathing  indignation  and  Catholic 
war,  he  proceeded  thence  to  visit  in  succession  the  prin- 
cipal  Catholic  Princes,  and  succeeded  in  establishing 
among  them  a  counter-union,  under  the  title  of  Holy 
or  Christian,  for  the  defence  of  the  Pope  and  Emperor.J 

*  Pfister,  iv.  166. 
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I  Id.  iv.  169.  It  was  joined  by  the  Archbishops  of  Ment* 
and  of  Salzburg,  the  two  Dukes  of  Bavaria,  George  of  Saxony,  the 
two  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  and  ratified  by  Charles  at  Toledo,  who 
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Truce  of 
Frankfort. 


History.  The  deaths  of  Joachim  I.  of  Brandenburg  and  of 
George  of  Saxony  relieved  the  Protestant  party  from  two 
formidable  antagonists,  and  this  advantage  was  followed 
by  the  more  important  one  of  the  accession  of  their 
successors  to  the  League  of  Smalkalde.  In  Cologne, 
Mentz,  and  the  Palatinates,  the  Reformed  tenets  were 
making  rapid  progress,  and  the  embarrassments  of  the 
Counterba-  Emperor  had  compelled  his  brother  to  accede  to  a 
lancing  pro-  Truce  of  fifteen  months  at  Frankfort ;  an  interval  which 
gressofthe  was  intended  to  be  employed  in  the  amicable  adjust 
Refonna-  rnent,  by  Conferences,  of  the  existing  religious  differences. 
The  probable  result  awaited  this  expedient.  An  inter- 
cepted correspondence  with  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz 
displayed  to  the  Protestant  party  the  hostile  intentions 
of  the  furious  Henry  of  Brunswick,  and  on  the  other 
side  Charles,  relieved  from  the  immediate  dread  of 
Mutualsus-  a  war  with  Turkey,  hesitated  to  confirm  the  Truce  of 
Fruit?8'  Frankfort.  With  such  grounds  for  jealousy  and  sus- 
Confer-9  picion,  the  attempts  which  were  made  at  discussion  suc- 
ences.  cessively  at  Spires,  Haguenau,  and  Worms,  tended 
May  to  Oc-  solely  still  more  to  enrage  the  respective  factions, 
tober.  .  A  Diet  was  convoked  at  Ratisbnu  in  the  following 

A<  D>      Spring,  at  which  the  Emperor  appeared  in  person,  after 

1540.  an  aDsence  of  njne  years  from  Germany.     Of  the  two 
tis'bon       ~  Protestant  leaders,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  wns  detained 
April.'         by  the  wishes  of  Luther.     The   Landgrave  of  Hesse, 

A.  D.       who   was  involved  in  the  negotiations  concerning  his 

1541.  double  marriage,  appeared  in  person,  and  had  several 
Charles  in    interviews  with  the   Emperor  before  the  business  corn- 
Germany,    me  need.     The  discussions   were  carried  on  in  the  pre- 

sence  °f  Granvella,  despatched  by  the  Emperor  in  the 
place  of  the  violent  Held,  and  the  Elector  Palatine 
Frederic.  Cardinal  Contarini,  a  man  of  deep  learning 
and  blameless  character,  appeared  on  the  part  of  the 
Pope.  Suspecting  the  firmness  of  Melancthon,  the 
violent  Amsdorf  had  been  despatched  by  the  Protestant 
party  to  watch  the  proceedings,  which  they  deemed  a 
mere  device  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor.  When  this 
source  of  mistrust  was  shown  to  be  unfounded  by  the 
lively  and  sincere  exertions  of  Charles  towards  removing 
the  causes  of  quarrel,  the  jealousy  of  the  Catholics  arose 
to  thwart  his  purpose.  After  three  months  had  been 
thus  consumed  in  fruitless  debate,  the  Emperor  saw  one 
method  alone  left  of  escaping  from  his  difficulties.  He  pro- 
posed, as  a  provisional  arrangement,  that  all  rigorous  mea- 
sures against  the  Protestants  should  be  suspended  and  the 
terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Nuremburg  observed,  until  the  as- 
sembly of  a  General,  or  at  the  least,  of  a  National  Council 
for  the  removal  of  the  causes  of  religious  dispute,  and  the 
restoration  of  union  and  tranquillity.  Such  was  the 
feeble  remedy,  or  to  speak  more  properly,  the  barren 
hope  of  one,  beyond  which  the  violence  of  party  left 
Charles  nothing  to  offer.* 

The  Emperor    quitted   Germany  soon  after  on    his 
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Expedition 

of  Charles  disastrous  expedition  against  Algiers.  A  succession  of 
storms  caused  the  total  failure  of  this  attempt,  under- 
taken with  the  object  of  breaking  up  the  forces  of 
Hayradin  Barbarossa,  who  captured  and  pillaged  the 
consignments  of  specie  from  America,  and  Charles, 
after  encountering  many  perils,  landed  at  Carthagena, 
to  return  to  the  irregular  currents  of  religious  dispute, 
and  to  stem  the  tide  of  war  which  was  now  setting  in 

sent  a  sum  of  fifty  thousand  florins,  with  a  promise  on  his  own 
part  and  that  of  his  brother  to  defray  a  fourth  part  of  the  ex- 
penses.   Bottiger,  i.  437. 
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for  a  fourth  time  from  France.     Of  these  we  now  pro-  Annals  o< 
ceed  to  speak  in  order.  Germany. 

The  Elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederic,  proved  but  an 
unworthy  successor  of  the  fostering  patrons  of  the  Re- 
formation  who  had   preceded  him  in  his  dignity.     His 
obstinacy  in  persisting  in  the  appointment  of  the  violent 
Amsdorf  to  the  fair  See  of  Naumburg,  gave  great  of- 
fence, but  more  important  matters  withdrew  public  at- 
tention from   this  to  another  of  more  general  interest.* 
This  was  the  breach  between  the   Duke  of  Brunswick  m'ent  of 
and  the  League  of  Smalkalde.     We  have  before  spoken  Ams(lorf  * 
of  some  letters  of  a  warlike  tone  being  intercepted  in  j    ""on"^ 
their  passage  from  Henry  to  the  Archbishop  of  Mentz.    ""*  D' 
A  correspondence  which  ensued,  and  the  scurrilous  Tracts      j  543' 
of  Luther,  the  first  disgraceful  to  Princes,  the  second  Henry  of 
unworthy  of  a  teacher  of  Christianity,  had   tended  to  Brunswick 
widen  the  breach  irremediably.     An  opportunity  soon  and  the 
presented   itself.     The  refusal  of  Henry    to    adopt  the  Sm^'iMd^ 
milder  measures  recommended  by  the  Emperor,  in  the  valence  a 
case  of  the  cities  of  Brunswick  and   Goslar,  with  which  Luther. 
he  was  at  that  time  engaged   in   hostilities,  drew  upon  Hostilities, 
him  the  forces  of  the  League,  which  despatched   to  the 
assistance  of  its  distressed  members  two  bodies,  amount- 
ing in  all  to  nineteen  thousand  men  :  these  entered  the  „ 
Ducal   territories  and  drove  the  Sovereign  from  his  do-  dr^n-rom 
minions.     This   invasion  was  accompanied   with  every  his  domi- 
kind  of  cruelty  and  licence  of  war,  but  the  complaints  of  "ions, 
the  sufferers  were  as  ineffectual  as  the  commands  of  Jlllv' 
Ferdinand,  (then  engaged  at  Nuremburg  in  procuring 
succours  for  the  Turkish  war,)  and  the  proposals  of  that 
Prince  to  refer  the  case  to  the  decision  of  the  Imperial  tl] 
Chamber  was  spurned,  on  the  plea  of  the  notorious  disin-  toacknow"6 
clination  and   prejudices  of  that  body  to  the  cause  of  ledge  the 
Protestantism. f  authority  oi 

With  the  inconsiderate  attack  upon  Brunswick  the  ^VcrT" 
vigour  of  the  League  passed  away.     The  spirit  of  union  ^ 
which   once    pervaded   its  members  had  departed ;  the  Oct. 
cities,  that  most  important  body,  had  lost  their  enthu-  Decline  of 
siasm  ;  the  two  directors  had  become  unpopular  and  sus- the League, 
peeled,  (from  the  conduct  of  John  Frederic  with  regard 
to  the  See  of  Naumburg,  and  the  relations  of  Philip  with 
the  Emperor  ;)  and  the  inactivity  of  the  League  at  the 
present  moment,  when   a  retreat  of  the  German  army 
from  Ofen   had  dismayed  Ferdinand,  and  the  Emperor 
was  involved  in  a  war  with  France,  gave  infallible  tokens 
of  internal  decay.     At  this  critical   moment  the  League  Maurice  of 
was  abandoned  by  a  Prince,  soon  after  to  play  a  conspi-  Saxo»y 
cuous  part   in  the   troubles  of  the   time.     Maurice  of^lne 
Saxony  was  born  at  Freiberg  on  the  21st  of  March,  April. 
1521.     His  earliest  years  had  been  spent  at  the  Courts      A.  D. 
of  his   uncle    George,  of  the  splendour-loving  Albert,      1543. 
Elector  of  Mentz,  and  of  the  Elector  John  Frederic.     In  Birth  and 
the  year  1541  he  married  the  daughter  of  Philip  of  education 
Hesse,  and  succeeded  his  father,   Henry  the  Pious,  who  °f.Maunee 
died  during  the  Summer.     At  the  time  of  his  secession,  nage"™ 
the  alleged  cause  of  which   lay  in  some  differences  be-  Cause  of 
tween  himself  and  the  Elector  of  Saxony  regarding  the  his  seces- 
amount  of  taxes  to  be  imposed  upon  a  dependency  of  s|°n  from 
Meissen,  of  which  they  were  joint  protectors,  he   pro-     e    eaSue 
fessed  his  warm  attachment  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther; 
but  the  favour  shown  to  him  by  the  Emperor,  for  ser-  ... 
vices  in  the  French  and   Hungarian    campaigns,    to-  hims'dno 
gether  with  the  reception  into  his  service  of  the  former  the  Empe 
counsellors  of  his  deceased  uncle,  the  zealous  Catholic  ror. 
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George,  warned  the  Elector  of  the  prudence  of  watching 
the  movements  of  his  kinsman.* 

A  Diet,  convened  at  Spires  in  February  1544,  placed 
before  the  eyes  of  Charles  the  difficulties  and  dangers  of 
his  position.  The  East  was  dark  with  storms  impend- 
ing from  Turkey,  and  the  plans  of  Francis  in  an  op- 
posite direction  were  aided  by  the  machinations  of  his 
agents  among  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany.  Re- 
ciprocal concessions  had  apparently  become  hopeless, 
counter  petitions,  agreeing  only  in  their  bitterness,  from 
the  expelled  Duke  of  Brunswick  and  the  two  leaders  of 
the  League,  were  presented,  dark  designs  against  the 
liberties  of  Germany  were  attributed  by  the  Dukes 
of  Bavaria  to  the  Emperor,  and  the  defeat  of  his  troops 
at  Cerisolles,  the  last  of  the  great  Italian  fields,  in  April, 
rendered  indispensable  an  early  grant  of  succour.  Of 
this  war  and  its  causes  we  will  now  briefly  speak.f 

On  his  way  to  the  coast  of  the  Mediterranean,  before 
embarking  for  his  expedition  to  Algiers,  Charles  had  ob- 
tained an  interview  with  Paul  in  Lucca.  The  object  of  their 
meeting  related  to  French  affairs ;  Francis  having  asserted 
that  the  murder  of  his  two  emissaries,  Rincon  and  Fre- 
goso, by  the  orders  of  the  Marquess  del  Guasto,  was  a 
direct  violation  of  the  existing  Truce  of  Nice.  Our  limits 
forbid  an  examination  into  the  truth  of  this  charge, 
which  French  and  some  English  Historians  have  unhe- 
sitatingly fixed  upon  Charles  and  his  General,  who  de- 
nied most  positively  any  participation  in  the  deaths  of 
these  two  men,  without,  however,  convincing  the  King. 
Francis  continued  to  assert  the  violation  of  the  Truce, 
and,  by  the  activity  of  his  agent  Paulin,  (who  succeeded 
in  passing  undiscovered  through  Italy,)  formed  an  alli- 
ance with  Turkey  and  prepared  for  active  hostilities  by 
sea  and  land. 

In  the  following  year  Francis  commenced  a  fivefold 
attack  upon  Charles  in  Spain,  in  Luxembourg,  Bra- 
bant, Flanders,  and  Piedmont.  In  the  last-named  at- 
tack, Chierasco,  Asti,  Ivrea,  Fossano,  Chieri,  and  some 
other  places,  which  were  under  the  command  of  the  Go- 
vernor of  Milan,  and  had  been  occupied  by  Imperial 
garrisons,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  General  Du 
Bellay.  A  strong  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men 
arrived  in  the  course  of  the  campaign,  under  the  Admi- 
ral Annebaut,  but  attempted  without  success  the  reduc- 
tion of  Cuneo,  which  was  gallantly  defended  by  the  in- 
habitants, aided  by  a  small  garrison  of  Imperial  troops. 
Del  Guasto,  on  his  side,  reduced,  among  other  insigni- 
ficant places,  Villa  Nuova,  D'Asti,  Carmagnola,  and 
Carignan. 

On  his  route  through  Italy  towards  Germany  in  the 
following  year,  Charles  in  a  second  interview  with  the 
Pope  again  refused  to  accede  to  the  plans  which,  ac- 
tuated by  a  desire  for  the  aggrandizement  of  his  fa- 
mily, Paul  urged  upon  him.  It  was  a  favourite  scheme 
with  the  Pope,  that  Charles  should  bestow  upon  some 
one  of  the  French  Princes  the  object  of  so  much  conten- 
tion and  bloodshed,  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  (with  which 
the  Emperor  Philip  had  invested  his  son  Philip  in  Oc- 
tober 1540,)  or,  if  disinclined  to  this  proposal,  that  he 
should  intrust  it,  by  a  provisional  arrangement,  to  his, 
Paul's,  grandson,  Ottavio  da  Farnese.  Such  an  ar- 
rangement, the  Pope  contended,  would  remove  all 
existing  causes  of  jealousy  between  the  two  contending 
Powers,  and  Ottavio  would  by  no  means  object  to  the 
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payment  of  an  annual  tribute  as  an  acknowledgment.  Annals  of 
But  Charles  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  these  proposals,  and  Germany, 
proceeded  to  Germany,  leaving  the  Pope  in  some  dis- 
pleasure. 

During  August   appeared    the  scandalous     pheno- 
menon of  a  French  and  Turkish  combined  fleet,  directed 
mainly  by  the  adventurer  Paulin,  off  Nice.     The   city 
was  compelled  to  surrender  on  the  2d  of  August,  but 
the  castle  was  relieved  by  the  exertions  of  Charles  Duke  AU 
of  Savoy  and  the  Marquess  del  Guasto.     The  enemy  Siege  of 
was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  the  Imperial  Commanders  Nice, 
followed  up  their  advantage  by  the  capture  of  Mondovi      A.  D. 
from  the  French.     Early  in  the  following  year,  Francis      1544. 
of  Bourbon  was  sent  into  Piedmont  with  fresh  troops, 
and  the  Imperial  Commander  received  considerable  suc- 
cours from  Germany ;   but  the  campaign  was  brought 
to  a  close  in  April.     Anxious  to  preserve  Carignan,  a 
place  which,  otherwise  unimportant,  had  in  his  eyes  an 
undue  value  as  having  been  acquired  by  his  arms,  Del 
Guasto  risked  a  battle  at  Cerisola  or  Cerisolles,  in  which  Decisive 
he  was  totally  defeated,  with  considerable  loss.     Carig-  Battle  of 
nan,  the  paltry  cause  of  this  tremendous  loss,  was  taken  V6^?0,11?8' 
by  the  French  shortly  after  *  14< 

More  by  specious  expressions  and  a  show  of  benevo-  Continua- 
lence  than  by  any  positive  declarations  of  intended  fa-  tion  of  tha 
vour,  did  the   Emperor  succeed  in  obtaining  from  the  ***?*  °^ 
Diet  the  Grants  of  which  he  stood  so  greatly  in  need.  M"**' 
The  Protestant  party  reckoned,   not  unreasonably,   on  Mistaken 
the  all-sufficient  power  and  influence  of  his  name,  but  hopes  of 
their  leader,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  was  mistaken  when  the  Pr°- 
he  conceived  that  the  Emperor  had  in  all  sincerity  es-  |f 
poused  their  cause.     Troops  to  the  amount  of  twenty-  g^anted'by 
eight  thousand  men,   including  four  thousand  cavalry,  the  Diet, 
to  be  employed  in  equal  proportions  against  the  arch-  May. 
foes  of  Germany,  were  granted  by  the  Diet,  and  Charles  Charles  de- 
succeeded  in  detaching  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  from  Christian  of 
his  alliance  with  France,  and  ensuring  the  co-operation  Denmark 
of  Henry  VIII.  on  the  Western  flank  of  that  Country,  from 
A  formidable   incursion   into  the  heart  of  France  (to  France. 
Epernay  and  Chateau  Thierry,  along  the  vale  of  the  Hen™8 
Maine,  so  fatal  to  Gallic  glory)  alarmed  Paris  for  her  villl 
safety,  and  gave  the  peaceful  party,  at  the  head  of  which  Invades 
stood  the  Queen  and  the   Duke  of  Orleans,  a  decisive  France, 
ascendency.      A  Treaty  was  concluded   at  Crespy  in  Threatens 
September,  the  provisions  of  which  were  not  a  little  pg"re  at 
favourable  to  the  King  of  France,  if  his  defenceless  con-  Crespy. 
dition  at  the  time  be  considered.     The  difficulties  expe-  Sept.  18. 
rienced  by  the  leaders  of  the  Imperial  army  in  procuring  Character 
the  necessary  supplies  (according  to  the  confession  of 
Schartlin)  contributed  mainly  to  bring  about  this  Peace, 
which  was  totally  unexpected  by  the  Protestants.    Some 
there  were   among  its  provisions,  which  excited  rea- 
sonable suspicion,  and    the    conclusion   was    accele- 
rated by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  bribery.     It  was  agreed 
that  both  Monarchs  should  restore  the  territories  which 
they  might  respectively  have  reduced  since  the  Truce  con- 
cluded at  Nice ;  and  with  regard  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan 
a  marriage  was  proposed  between  Anna,  daughter  of 
King  Ferdinand,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  whom  the 
reversion  of  the  Sovereignty  of  that  Duchy,  or  of  the 
Netherlands,  was  secured ;    an  arrangement  which,  it 
was  hoped,  would  obviate  future  hostilities.     But  these 
precautions  were  foiled  by  the  unexpected  death  of  this 
young  Prince  shortly  after,  t 
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The  pressure  of  immediate  hostility  with  France  was 
removed  by  the  Peace  of  Crespy.  But  the  active  hos- 
tility of  her  diplomacy  was  felt  in  the  abortive  labours  of 
Ferdinand  to  effect  a  pacification  with  Turkey,  and  the 
terrible  problem  of  reconciliation  between  the  intestine 
factions  of  Germany  still  remained  undecided.  The 
Protestant  party  positively  declared,  in  a  Diet  held  at 
Worms  in  March  1545,  their  intention  of  withholding 
assistance  in  money  or  troops  against  the  Turks,  until 
the  establishment  of  a  Religious  Peace  on  a  lasting  and 
independent  footing,  'and  the  completion  of  the  pro- 
mised changes  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber. These  expressions  were  repeated  on  the  arrival  of  the 
Emperor  in  May,  and  were,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
condemned  in  unequivocal  terms  by  the  Papal  Legate, 
Cardinal  Farnese.  Like  its  predecessors,  the  Recess  of 
this  Diet  bore  the  same  provisional  and  temporary  ap- 
pearance, and,  like  former  intervals,  the  time  which 
elapsed  between  the  dissolution  of  the  Diet,  and  the 
religious  discussions  which  it  recommended,  was  passed 
in  a  renewal  of  disturbances.  The  Elector  of  Cologne 
continued  his  attempts  to  introduce  the  Reformed  Reli- 
gion within  his  dominions;  Henry  of  Brunswick  endea- 
voured to  recover  his  Duchy  by  force,  and  was  captured 
in  the  prosecution  of  this  enterprise  by  the  Landgrave 
Philip;  and  the  indecorous  discussions  with  regard  to  the 
See  of  Naumburg  were  still  kept  alive.* 

Equally  fruitless  was  a  meeting  convened  shortly 
afterwards  at  Ratisbon.  Nothing  was  decided,  for  the 
jealousy  of  the  Protestant  party  had  now  become  aggra- 
vated to  a  pitch  of  contemptuous  hatred  against  the 
Established  Church,  and  it  was  beyond  the  talents,  and 
indeed  the  wishes,  of  Charles  to  allay  the  fiery  and  perse- 
cuting zeal  of  the  adherents  of  that  Church  against  the 
Reforming  party  .f 

Little  was  to  be  hoped  for  the  restoration  of  unity  and 
order  from  the  assembling  of  a  Council,  but  the  meeting 
of  this  long  looked  for  remedial  assembly  had  been  accele- 
rated by  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Crespy.  The 
Pope  had  been  convinced,  since  that  event,  of  the  im- 
possibility of  persevering  with  decency  in  further  delays, 
and  the  celebrated  Council  of  Trent  was  opened  on  De- 
cember 13,  1545,  by  the  Cardinal  del  Monte,  afterwards 
Julius  III.J 

It  is  not  difficult  to  observe  the  reasons  which  re- 
spectively influenced  the  Emperor  and  Pope  in  accelerat- 
ing or  deprecating  the  assembly  of  the  Council.  But 
this  event  was  in  one  respect  desirable  for  the  interests 
of  the  Court  of  Rome.  A  Council  alone  could  remove 
the  doubts  which  had  arisen  within  the  bosom  of  the 
Church,  and  open  again  a  field  of  influence  and  exertion 
for  the  Papal  authority.  To  secure  this  end,  the  time 
to  be  appointed  for  the  assembly  was  of  first-rate  im- 
portance. The  Pope  was  judicious  in  that  first  selected, 
shortly  following  the  meeting  at  Ratisbon  in  1541,  but 
the  ensuing  troubles  caused  the  failure  of  his  designs. 
The  Council  did  not  really  commence  until  December 
1545,  being  three  years  and  a  few  days  since  the  first 
attempt. 

It  was  a  favourable  time  for  the  interests  of  the  Pope. 
The  Emperor  was  hard  pressed  by  the  Protestant  party, 
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and  the  progress  of  the  Reformed  doctrines  seemed  to  Annals  of 
menace  his  throne.  In  these  circumstances,  those  Germany. 
dangerous  suggestions  of  Reform  within  the  Catholic  <-»^/-~-/ 
Church,  formerly  apprehended,  were  no  longer  to  be  Flom 
dreaded  from  a  Prince  who  was  at  the  time  in  need  of 
the  alliance  of  Rome.  Equally  favourable  to  the  Pope 
was  the  order  in  which  the  subjects  of  debate  were 
finally  brought  forward,  the  discussions  upon  points  of 
doctrine  taking  precedence. 

The  gentle  Contarini  had  died  before  the  meeting,  Moderate 
but   there  were   still   left  some   spirits   faithful  to  the  Catholics, 
opinions  held  by  those  pious  societies,  which   even  in 
Italy,  during  the  iniquitous  and  worldly  reign  of  LeoX., 
longed  for  the  restoration  of  Religion  to  her  purity.    Pole 
was  present  at  the  Council,  with  some  others  of  like 
views.     What  key  can  we  find  to  the  creditable  incon- 
sistency in  the  conduct  of  Paul  III.,  which  had  bestowed 
upon   some  of  these   men   Ecclesiastical   dignity  and 
power? 

But   they  were  a  very  small   minority.     When  the  Proceed- 
Bishop  of  Chiozza,  in  discussing  the  first  question,  ex-  in&s  of  the> 
pressed  himself  in  support  of  the  paramount  authority  Counci1- 
of  the  Scriptures,  he  was  overruled  by  a  great  number 
of  voices.     The  value  and  authority  of  Tradition,  and  of 
the  Vulgate,  as  the  only  standard  of  reference,  were 
decided  by  the  Council  in  the  affirmative. 

We  have  not  space  to  enter  into  the  interesting  dis-  Debates 
cussions  which  arose  concerning  the  doctrine  of  Justi-  upon  Justi- 
fication, the  axe  with  which,  in  the  words  of  a  great  fication» 
Ecclesiastical  Historian,  Luther  struck  into  the  roots 
and  fibres  of  Catholicism.  There  was  not  any  great 
probability  of  success  at  a  Council,  convened  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  who  was  now  at 
war  with  the  Protestants.  The  tolerant  advice  of  Car- 
dinal Pole,  and  the  conciliating  statements  of  Seripando, 
an  Augustine,  were  alike  disregarded  for  the  violence  of 
Cardinal  Caraffa  and  the  Jesuits  Salmeron  and  Lainez; 
and  in  their  views  the  majority  of  the  Council  shared. 
The  moderate  party,  so  far  from  obtaining  any  measure 
of  relief  for  the  Lutherans,  were  insulted  and  attacked 
in  their  own  tenets,  and  the  German  triumphs  of  Charles 
robbed  them  of  every  hope.  Their  leaders  quitted  Trent 
in  disgust. 

In  this  tone  were  conducted  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  of  Trent.  It  upheld  Tradition,  on  the  ground 
of  the  unfailing  presence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  within  the 
Church  ;  the  authority  of  the  Vulgate,  on  the  inspired 
infallibility  of  the  same  body.  The  concession  of  these 
two  propositions  paved  the  way  to  all  that  followed  ;  to 
the  fndwelling  righteousness  and  perfection  of  the  Church 
corresponded  the  asserted  inherence  of  the  justifying 
principle  in  Man,  and  the  gracious  effects  connected  with 
the  reception  of  visible  Sacraments.  The  keystone  of 
the  fabric  is  authority,  and  authority  is  but  another  name 
for  the  inherent  presence  of  grace  assumed  by  the  Church 
of  Rome.* 

The  precipitate  arrogance  of  five  Cardinals  and  forty- 
eight  Bishops,  who  did   not  count  a  single   German 
among   their  numbers,   in  deciding   on  the  important 
matters  first  submitted  to  discussion,  excited  loud  mur- 
murs on  the  North  of  the  Alps.     At  the  time  appointed  ,.   ., 
for  taking  into  consideration  twenty-five  theses  extracted  ^-ieat 
from  his  Works,  Luther  was  removed  from  this  world.  Feb. 
His  last  years,  as  we  before  observed,  had  been  em-      A.  D. 
1546. 
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History,  bittered  by  a  painful  disease,  and  the  sense  of  approach- 
ing decline  had  induced  him  to  withdraw  to  Zeitz,  the 
residence  of  his  friend  Amsdorf,  the  Electoral  nominee 
to  the  See  of  Naumburg,  whence  he  most  unwillingly 
obeyed  a  recall  to  Wittenberg.  He  died  at  his  native 
town  Eisleben,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his  age,  happy 
in  this,  at  least,  to  have  quitted  the  troubled  scene  around 
him  before  the  outbreak  of  that  unholy  and  intestine 
war  which  he  had  so  long  foreseen.* 

Thus  passed  away  Luther.  He  found  the  seeds  of  a 
revolution  ripe  and  bursting,  and  was  iu  his  own  person 
the  immediate  cause  of  its  outbreak.  Once  involved, 
he  was  compelled  to  struggle  with  the  contradictory 
evils  inherent  in  all  movements  of  the  kind, — the  tardy 
spirit  of  the  timid  or  the  obstinate,  and  the  fiery&pirit  of 
the  avaricious  or  the  sanguine,  both  equally  wicked  and 
obstructive  of  the  growth  of  good.  But  in  this  Luther 
differs  from  other  revolutionary  leaders,  that,  however 
much  he  was  tossed  and  cramped  by  jarring  prejudices, 
he  never  lost  his  high  and  commanding  position,  which 
was  secured  to  him  by  the  stainless  purity  and  disin- 
terested integrity  of  his  plans  and  aims.  What  might  not 
the  consequences  have  been  to  Germany,  had  he  really 
lent  the  aid  of  his  name  to  the  insurrection  of  the  pea- 
santry? Luther  will  ever  be  gratefully  remembered  by  the 
children  of  that  Reformation,  (of  which  he  was  not  the 
father,  but  the  instrument,)  as  having  acted  an  honest 
and  manly  part  in  the  surrounding  difficulties,  and  as 
possessing  many  great  and  good  qualities  which  more 
than  counterbalanced  the  intemperance  of  his  character. 
The  deep-seated  cause  of  disturbance,  which  lay  be- 
yond the  power  of  a  Council  to  remove,  remained  un- 
affected by  the  death  of  Luther.  The  calm  was  only 
momentary,  but  the  Emperor  endeavoured  to  avail  him- 
self of  its  short-lived  aid.  He  arrived  from  the  Nether- 
lands in  March  at  Ratisbon.  The  refusal  of  the  Land- 
grave to  meet  him  according  to  invitation  at  Spires,  had 
prepared  him  for  the  thin  attendance  of  Princes  and 
Nobles  which  he  found  there ;  reiterated  summonses  were 
obeyed  by  a  very  small  number  of  the  Protestant  leaders, 
and  the  formal  separation  in  the  assembly  of  the  Diet 
between  the  two  parties,  was  an  ominous  earnest  of  the 
irreconcilable  nature  of  their  subsequent  demands.  It 
is  not  wonderful  that  the  Emperor  should  have  looked 
round  with  dread  and  anger  upon  a  state  of  things 
which  at  once  insulted  his  dignity,  and  promised  to 
shake  his  Crown. f 

and  the*"  Wal  WaS  at  'han^'  but  the  condition  of  the  League  of 
Landgrave  Smalkalde  was  hardly  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  of  even 
at  variance,  moderate  success  in  the  impending  hostilities.  The  ob- 
stinacy of  John  Frederic  objected  to  the  plans  of  his 
colleague  for  making  common  cause  with  England, 
France,  or  Swisserland,  had  the  first  of  these  Powers 
been  disposed,  or  the  remaining  two  been  able  to  afford 
the  required  assistance.  On  the  other  side,  the  gift  of 
two  nieces  in  marriage  to  the  Dukes  Albert  of  Bavaria 
and  William  of  Cleves,  had  secured  to  the  Emperor 
their  powerful  alliance  ;  and  Maurice  of  Saxony  was  de- 
tached  shortly  afterwards,  by  a  private  Treaty,  from  his 
^mily  and  religious  connections.  Philip  had  nearly 
secured  the  consent  of  his  son-in-law  to  an  alliance  in 
which  they  were  to  be  joined  with  the  Elector,  whose 
suspicious  obstinacy  is  chargeable  with  the  failure  of 


*  Bottiger,  i.  453.     Stenzel,  i.  315. 

t  Pfister,  iv.  189—190.     Raumer,  i.  527. 
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the  scheme.     The  last  measure  necessary  to  the  com-  Annals  of 
pletion  of  his  schemes  was  effected  by  an  alliance  with   Germany, 
the  Pope,  in  terms  directly  at  variance  with  the  stipula- 
tions at  his  election,  which,  although  concealed  at  first, 
speedily  became  known  in  Germany.     By  it,  Paul  III. 
offered  twelve  thousand  infantry  for  the  war,  and  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  thousand  crowns,  the  latter  of  which 
subsidies  was  most  agreeable  to  the  Emperor,  who  knew 
the  difficulties  inherent  in  a  host  composed  of  discordant     1552' 
materials.     Moreover,  Charles  wished  it  to  be  under-  withThe 
stood  that  he  engaged  in  the  present  war  as  Emperor  Pope.  * 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Catholic  Estates,  and  that  June*9. 
his  operations  were  directed,  not  against  the  upholders  of  Charles 
the  Reformed  doctrines,  but  against  the  Landgrave  and  Commences 
Elector,  who  had   contributed,  by  a  uniform 'course  of  asEm\!eror, 
treasonable  and  rebellious  conduct,  to  the  excitement  of  against  the 
sedition  and  disorder,  under  the  cloak  of  Religion;   of  directors  of 
having  entered  into  alliance  with  Foreign  Potentates  ;  of 1he  U1110.n> 
having  violated  the  peace  of  the  Empire  by  unjustifiable  "^  KC- 
hostilities  and  tyrannical  aggressions  upon  private  pro-  formed 
perty.    To  this  effect  a  Ban  was  published  upon  the  20th  doctrines. 
July,  in  reply  to  the  menacing  statement  of  the  League  " 
dated  five  days  previously.    The  members  of  the  League, 
already  suspicious  of  the  truth  of  the  declaration  made 
by  the  Emperor,  that  his  preparations  were  intended 
solely  against  John  Frederic  and   Philip,   had  exerted 
themselves  with  so  much  activity,  that  within  four  weeks 
they  had  organized,  in  the  Swabian  districts  and  Wirtem- 
berg  alone,  a  force  equal  to  that  of  Charles,  who  was  thus 
in  danger  of  being  overpowered  before  he  could  complete 
his  preparations.     His  safety  was  owing  to  the  errors 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  League.     Had  the  counsel  ^ 
of  the  experienced  Schartlin,  who  had  recently  quitted  serve"* 
the  service  of  the  Emperor  for  that  of  the  city  of  Augs-  Charles, 
burg,  been  followed,  the  Emperor  would  have  fallen  an 
easy  prey.     Early  in  July,  Schartlin  had  driven  the  Im-  Schurtlio 
perial  troops  from  their  intended  mustering  places  in  the  occupies 
See  of  Augsburg,  and  occupied  Fussen.  He  proposed  to  j",85^ 
seize  on  the  other  passes  towards  the  Tyrol,  and  to  keep  Threatens 
the  members  of  the  Council  assembled  at  Trent  already  the  TjroL 
within  his  grasp,  when  he  was  recalled  by  the  directors  July  20 
of  the  League  from  the  prosecution  of  his  judicious  de-  Recalled  to 
signs,  to  blockade  the  Emperor  in  Ratisbon ;  a  plan 
which  was  again  abandoned  from  respect  to  the  neu- 
trality of  Bavaria,  and  Charles  was  thus  enabled  to 
fortify  himself  in  an  entrenched  camp  near  Landshut. 
Here  the  Emperor  was  shortly  after  joined  by  the  for- 
midable auxiliaries,  whom  Schaitlin's  plans  would  have 
kept  on  the  Southern  side  of  the  Alps,  including  six 
thousand  veteran  Spaniards,  and  ten  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred  well-armed  troops   in  the  service   of  the  Pope. 
During  this  interval  the  entire  forces  of  the  League  had  Union' of 
united  at  Donauwerth,  and  mustered  forty-seven  thou-  the  troop* 
sand  strong,  with  artillery  and  all  the  munitions  of  war.  °f  the 
But  the  obstinacy  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  who  in-  \vanTrf 
sisted  on  the  command  of  his  own  subjects,  the  divisions  unanimity 
of  Philip  and  Schartlin,  and  the  presence  of  a  fourth  among  the 
Commander,  Hey<leck,  the  Wirtemberg  leader,  showed  p*g^e 
too  plainly  the  lack  of  internal  union  and  concert.  addressed 

On  August    11,  the  leaders  of  the  League  sent  to  to  the  Em- 
Charles  a  solemn  renunciation   of  their  allegiance  to  peror. 
the    "High  and  Mighty  Prince"  who  styled  himself ^JJ^J]' 
Emperor.     On  the  last  day  of  the  month  they  com-  attacrked  at 
menced  a  heavy  fire  upon  the  entrenched  camp  near  ingol8tadt^ 
Ingolstadt,  which  was  maintained  for  three  days,  when  Aug.  31. 
the   attack  was  discontinued,  that  the  assailants  might  Is  joined  by 
prevent  the  junction   of  the  Count  von  Buren,   then  v     Buren. 
2  u  2 
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History,  approaching  from  the  Netherlands  with  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men.  But  the  Count  succeeded  in 
eluding  their  disorderly  attempt,  and  effected  his  junc- 
tion in  safety,  thus  increasing  the  Imperial  forces  to 
sixty-five  thousand.  It  was  not  the  intention  of  the 
Emperor  to  risk  a  decisive  engagement,  but  to  weary 
and  reduce  the  motley  forces  of  the  enemy  by  desultory 
Losses""and  °Perat'ons-  Tne  result  was,  that  Neuburg  fell  into  the 
retreat  of  hands  of  the  Emperor,  and  the  Protestants  retired  upon 
the  allies.  Gingen  in  a  state  of  great  confusion,  sickness,  and 

distress. 

Violence  of  Had  the  Emperor  acceded  to  the  violent  proposals  of 
the  Legate,  the  Papal  Legate,  Alexander  Farnese,  who  urged  him  to 
march  with  the  Cross  borne  at  the  head  of  his  army,  and 
all  the  insignia  of  a  formal  Crusade,  the  defection  of 
Maurice  and  of  those  Protestant  cities  which  continued  in 
their  allegiance  would  have  immediately  followed.  As 
it  was,  his  position  was  exceedingly  critical  (in  despite 
of  his  recent  successes)  from  the  inclemency  and  un- 
healthiness  of  the  season,  which  had  thinned  his  num- 
bers severely.  '  But  the  dissensions  and  inactivity  of  the 
Protestant  party  counterbalanced  the  Imperial  losses ; 
and  the  restoration  of  tranquillity  in  Bohemia  enabled 
Ferdinand  King  Ferdinand  to  make  an  incursion  into  Voigtland. 
comes  to  Maurice  at  the  same  time,  who  had  hitherto  observed  a 
ther's^aid  str'ct  neutrality,  entered  Saxony,  at  the  desire  of  the 
Maurice  *  Emperor,  to  execute  the  Ban  of  July  12,  and  to  prevent, 
as  he  expressed  it,  the  occupation  of  his  ancestral  domi- 
nions by  strangers.  This  end  would  be  best  effected  by 
his  taking  possession,  in  his  own  right  as  successor  to 
John  Frederic,  and  the  severity  with  which  he  exacted 
homage,  at  a  very  short  interval  from  his  first  entrance, 
is  altogether  inexcusable. 

Alarmed   by  the  proceedings  of  his  treacherous  kins- 
man, the  Elector  quitted  the  camp  of  the  allies  in  Octo- 
ber.    With  the  division  of  the  forces  consequent  upon 
this,  was  involved  the  ruin  of  the  dismayed  and  dispi- 
rited League  of  Smalkalde.   Philip  of  Hesse  was  left  in 
command  of  nine  thousand  men  for  the  protection  of  the 
Swabian  and  Franconian  members  of  the  League,  but 
Advance  of  with  the  departure  of  John  Frederic  all  order  and  con- 
the  Empe-  fulence  was  lost.     The  allies  complained  that  they  were 

??rii   r*v     abandoned  defenceless  to  the  advance  of  the  Emperor. 

Jr  all  ot  the    T,  .    p  i     TTI       T-I      i  ,- 

Cities.         Proposals  for  peace  were  rejected  ;  Ulm,  Frankfort,  and 

Nov.  Dec.  Strasburg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victor ;  the  Duke  of 
Of  Ulrich  Wirtemberg  was  terrified  into  an  unqualified  submission  ; 
"  and  the  Electors  Palatine  and  of  Cologne  were  also 
reduced,  the  latter  of  whom  was  forced  to  abdicate  in 
favour  of  his  rival  the  Count  Schaumburg.  In  the  ple- 
nitude of  his  power,  the  Emperor  succeeded  in  eliciting 
The  Elector  contributions  where  the  Landgrave  had  failed,  and  re- 
Palatine,  fused  to  give  any,  save  neutral,  declarations  with  regard 
Of  Cologne.  to  religious  affairs.* 

John  Fre-        We  have  said  that  the  Elector  had  quitted  the  army 
deric  sur-     of  the  League,  on  hearing  of  the  invasion  of  his  territo- 
ries by  his  faithless  kinsman.     Little  expecting  an  im- 
mediate attack,  Maurice  had  sent  his  troops  into  winter 
quarters,  when  he  was  surprised  in  his  acquisitions  by 
the  Elector,  who  recovered  within  a  few  weeks  his  pa- 
Invades  the  trimonial  territories.     Not  satisfied  with  this,  the  Elector 
proceeded  to  take  vengeance  upon  the  dominions  of  Mau- 
rice, and  laid  siege  to  Leipzig.     Another  success  was  the 
victory  which  he  obtained  shortly  after  over  the  Margrave 
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*  For  the  War  of  Smalkalde,  see  Pfister,  iv.  190—197.  Rau- 
mer,  i.  532  —  538.  Bottiger,  i.  has  a  long  and  excellent  chapter  on 
the  subject. 


Albert,  who  had  been  despatched  with  seven  thousand  Annals  of 
men  to  the  assistance  of  Maurice  by  the  Emperor.    But  Germany. 
these  advantages  were  destined  to  be  only   transient. 
Delivered,  by  their  deaths,  from  the  open  hostility  of 
Francis  I.,  and  the  capricious  humours  of  Henry  VIII.,* 
Charles  set  out  with  a  small  body  of  chosen  troops  in 
April,  through  the  Upper  Palatinate  and  Franconia  to 
Bohemia,  and  effected  a  junction  at  Egra  shortly  after 
with  the  troops  of  Maurice  and  Ferdinand.     With  these 
forces,  now  amounting  to  thirty-five  thousand   men,  he  takes'the- 
appeared  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Elbe,  opposite   to  field. 
Miihlberg,  a  rising  ground  near  Meissen.  April. 

The  late  Elector  of  Saxony,  in  his  fancied  security, 
had  reduced   his    army  to   nine  thousand   men,   with 
whom  he  intended  to  assist  the  Bohemians  in  their  re- 
sistance to  Ferdinand.     When  first  informed  of  the  hos-  j  n    p 
tile   approach,  he  wished  to  retreat  by  Torgau  upon  ^et\c  at!e" 
Wittenberg,  abandoning  his  position,  to  arrive  at  which  tempts  to 
it  was  necessary  that  the  Imperialists  should  cross  the  retreat. 
river.     On  April  24,  the  enemy's  cavalry  passed  the  I^etr,ia,lisf8 
Elbe  by  a  ford,  and  charged  the  Saxon  army,  which  ^^  u 
had  arrived  at  the  wood  of  Lochall.     John  Frederic  John  Fre- 
fought  with  courage,  but  had  not  the  coolness  or  conduct  deric  i»  de- 
necessary  to  retrieve  the  day,  and  was  compelled  to  sur-  f"e£te<1  nntl 
render  after  being  wounded.     When  brought  into  the  tiayeea  cal>" 
presence  of  the  Emperor,  both  his  attempt  to  open  the 
conversation  by  a  courteous  expression  of  his  submission, 
and  his  expectation  that  he  should  be  treated  as  became 
his  rank,  were  foiled  by  the  rude  interruption  of  Charles, 
who  committed  him  to  the  custody  of  a  Spanish  General. 
After  an  interval  of  a  few  days,  the  Elector  was  brought 
to  trial  and  condemned  to  death,  except  on  the  condition  Condemned 
that  he  would  effect  the  surrender  of  Wittenberg  which  <0  death, 
was  defended  by  his  wife,  Sybilla  of  Cleves.     The  firm-       v     ' 
ness  and   resignation  with  which  he  received  the  fatal 
mandate,  and  the  notorious  illegality  of  the  means  by 
which  it  had  been  procured,  diverted  the  Emperor  from  Sentence 
pushing  to  its  full  extent  his  rigorous  decree.     The  ac-  rescinded. 
tive  interposition  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  of  the 
destined  successor  of  the  dethroned   Elector,  who  fore- 
saw in   the  execution  of  his  predecessor  a  vast  addi. 
tion  to  the  weight  of  odium  and  unpopularity  with  which 
he  already  had  to  strive,  and  of  William,  Duke  of  Cleves. 
led  to  a  second  compact,  which  was  agreed  to  upon  May  9?.mpact  of 
19.     By  its  provisions  the  Electorate  was  to  be  surren-  ^* 
dered  to  Maurice,  and  promises  of  unconditional  obe-  Maj.  19. 
dience,  save  in  one  article  only,  that  of  acknowledgment  of 
the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  they  failed  to 
secure,  and  of  the  deliverance  of  Albert  of  Brandenburg 
were  exacted  from  him.     Gotha  (which,  with  Witten- 
berg, he  was  compelled   at  the  time  to  surrender  to  the 
conqueror)  was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence.    Charles  Charles 
soon  entered  Wittenberg  in  triumph,  which  he  refused  enters  Wit- 
to  stain  by  the  degrading  acts  of  persecution  to  the  living,  M"  y  ^3 
and  useless  insults  to  the  bones  of  Luther,  urged  on  him  ph,iip 
by  his  counsellors. t  alone  re- 

The  reduction  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  the  sole  mains, 
step  required  to  complete  the  triumph  of  Charles.     Mag- 
deburg  indeed  continued  to  hold  out,  but  the  Imperial- 
ists  were  extending  themselves  rapidly  in  Franconia,  on  Successes 
the  borders  of  the  Rhine,  and  in  Westphalia.     Dispirited  of  the  Im- 
and  alarmed  by  the  increasing  defection  among  his  own 
Nobility,  as  well  as  by  the  difficulties  arising  from  the 
non-arrival  of  the  expected  subsidies  from  France,  and  surrender. 

*  Henry  died  Jan.  28  ;    Francis  March  31. 
f  Bottiger,  i.  462—466.    Pfister,  iv.  198—200. 
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the  mutinous  behaviour  of  his  ill-paid  mercenaries,  Philip, 
for  once,  espoused  the  more  peaceful  counsel  of  those  who 
urged  him  to  lay  aside  all  hope  of  ever  being  able  to 
make  head  against  the  Imperial  arms,  even  if  assisted 
(of  which  there  was  small  prospect)  by  the  Cities  of  the 
South  and  the  Hanseatic  League.  He  agreed  at  last  to 
make  the  unconditional  submission  required,  (to  which 
he  was  induced  by  the  positive  promises  of  his  son-in- 
law  Maurice,  and  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  the  me- 
diating agents  on  the  faith  of  the  Emperor,  that  he  should 
not  be  detained  a  prisoner  in  the  necessary  interview,) 
and,  in  addition,  to  contribute  one  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  florins  to  the  expenses  of  the  war,  to  surrender 
up  all  his  artillery  and  military  stores,  to  demolish  all 
but  an  insignificant  number  of  his  fortresses,  and  to  sub- 
mit henceforward  to  the  authority  of  the  Imperial  Cham- 
ber, as  also  to  release  Henry  of  Brunswick  and  his 
son  from  captivity.* 

On  the  18th  of  June,  Philip  entered  the  Imperial 
camp  at  Halle,  and  was  presented  to  Charles.  The  stern 
and  uncourteouG  behaviour  of  the  Emperor  to  his  Princely 
visitant  is  admitted  by  all  Historians  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  demeanour  of  Philip  is  reported  to  have 
been  in  a  high  degree  insulting.  The  evening  passed 
away  in  hospitality,  the  two  Electors,  the  Landgrave, 
and  a  number  of  the  most  distinguished  individuals 
being  present  at  a  feast  given  by  the  Duke  of  Alba.  It 
was  not  until  his  motion  to  retire,  that  Philip  was  in- 
formed by  the  Duke  that  he  was  a  prisoner.  In 
despite  of  his  wrath,  and  expressions  of  indignation 
on  the  part  of  the  two  Electors,  in  being  made  accesso- 
ries to  this  piece  of  treachery,  he  was  detained  and 
treated  with  less  kindness  in  his  confinement  than  the 
late  Elector  of  Saxony.t 

On  the  assembly  of  a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  to  which 
Charles  hastened  from  Halle  without  awaiting  the  re- 
duction of  Magdeburg,  his  influence  was  conspicuous 
in  the  measures  proposed  ;  and  the  aggressions  of  his 
brother  upon  the  liberties  of  Bohemia,  with  the  reali- 
ties of  a  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  whisper  of  a  design  to  secure  the  succes- 
sion in  the  Empire  to  Philip  II.,  caused  the  most  lively 
alarm.  A  contest  had  taken  place  between  the  Pope  and 
Charles  for  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Placentia,  (the 
Duke  of  which  places,  Pietro  Farnese,  grandson  of  the 
former,  had  been  murdered  in  a  popular  outbreak,  caused 
by  the  severity  of  his  government,)  which  the  latter  wished 
to  retain.  The  prospect  also  of  an  alliance-with  France, 
consistent  alone  in  her  enmity  towards  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  to  effect  which  she  leagued  herself  at  once  with 
the  Protestants  of  Germany,  and  the  Pope  in  Italy,  and  a 
dread  of  the  all-powerful  influence  of  the  Emperor,  (thus 
formidably  augmented  by  victory,)  had  previously  induced 
Paul  III.  to  remove  the  sittings  of  the  Council  from 
Trent  to  Bologna,  on  the  plea  of  the  unhealthiness  of  the 


*  Pfister,  iv.  201,  202. 

f  This  proceeding  has  been  made  the  subject  of  passionate  de- 
clamation, of  praise  and  vituperation,  according  to  the  various 
predilections  of  those  who  have  mentioned  it.  Nor  has  the  His- 
torical research  of  our  own  time  been  thoroughly  able  to  ascer- 
tain the  exact  measure  of  treachery  which  should  attach  to 
Charles  for  his  conduct  in  this  business.  Coxe,  Heeren,  and 
Kommel  unite  in  fixing  the  charge  upon  him.  Menzel  and  Rau- 
mer  attempt  to  repel  it.  At  all  events,  the  intrinsic  lack  of  can- 
dour displayed  by  the  casuistry  necessary  to  effect  the  Emperor's 
justification  is  not,  primd  facie,  in  itself  honourable.  Raumer,  iv. 
546—549.  Pfister,  iv.  202. 


former  situation.  Many  of  its  members  availed  them-  Annals  of 
selves  of  this  opportunity  to  withdraw  to  their  homes,  Germany. 
but  a  small  body,  consisting  of  the  German  Prelates, 
continued  their  sittings,  without  regarding  this  report.* 

Meanwhile  the   Diet,  which  had  o.pened   on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  proceeded  in  obedience  to  the  directions 
of  Charles.     It  was  plain  that  he  conceived  that  he  had 
already  reached  the  summit  of  his  wishes;  had  other 
proof  been  wanting,  the  proposed  renewal  of  the  now    rocee 
determining  Imperial  alliance,  the  creation  of  additional  ings  of  the 
members  in  the  Imperial  Chamber,  a  measure   which  Diet. 
completed  the  subserviency  of  that  tribunal  to  the  Em-  Au8-  l'  . 
peror,  the  abolition  of  all  separate  discussions  hencefor-  Vnconstltu" 
ward  between  the  Estates  at  the  Diets,  with  the  admis-  alarming 
sion  of  the  Netherlands  into  the  Germanic  body,  and  conduct  of 
the   presence  and  behaviour  of  foreign  troops  in  the  Charles. 
city  of  Augsburg,  (itself  no  [inconsiderable  sufferer  from 
the   aggressions   of  the   Emperor,)   were  all  evidences 
not  to  be  mistaken.     Despairing  of  a  conclusion,  from  Publication 
the  hopelessly  slow  progress  made  by  what  remained  of  °f,th? 
the  Council,  Charles  published  in  May  his  famous  De-  SaTS*. 
cree,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim  —  a  document 
containing  limitations  in  the  highest  degree  injurious  to 
the  Protestant  party,  while  the  doctrines  of  the  Romish 
Church,   with   few  and    unimportant  exceptions,  were 
again  recommended.     Nothing,  save  the  marriage  of 
the  Clergy,  and  the  Sacrament  in  both  kinds,  was  allowed 
to  the  Protestants.     But  the  proceedings  of  the  Ernpe-  Aristocratic 
ror  had  now  arrayed  against  him  the  jealousies  of  the  Party 
Aristocratic  element  of  the  Constitution  of  the  Empire,  alarmedt 
in  which  Catholic  and  Protestant  shared  alike.     Few  Interim  in 
States  adopted  it.    Maurice  himself,  although  so  short  a  moiit  cases 


period  had  elapsed  from  his  investiture  with   the  Elec-  *eJ?ct?d- 
torate,  (in  February,)  laid  a  copy  of  the  proposed  mea-  interim 
sure  before   his   Theologians  ;   but,  failing  to  persuade  adopted  by 
them  to  adopt  it,  he  united  with  the  Elector  of  Branden-  Maurice 

burg  in  the  publication  of  a  second  temporary  form  of  ^nd  ,  . 

i    i  i        i        -,i       P    i       T    •      •     w          Joachim. 

agreement,  known  under  the  title  of  the  Leipzig  Inte-  j)ec>  22. 

rim.     But,  without  entering  into  an  examination  of  the      A.  D. 
various  clauses  of  the  Decree,  a  much  higher  question      1548. 
was  involved  in  its  adoption.     Fresh  in  the  recollections  General 
of  Germany  as  was  her   escape  from  Papal  thraldom  aversion  of 
and  Romish  authority,  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  of  Germany 
her   sons,    that  they   should   submit   unhesitatingly  to  measure. 
receive  from  cognate   sources  Decrees  directing   their 
conduct  in  matters  of  most  vital  interest,  to  obtain  a  free 
exercise  of  judgment  in  which   had  cost  them  years  of 
bloodshed  and  suffering.     Persecution  and  injustice  fol-  Charles  re- 
lowed  the  refusal  of  several  Cities  to  submit  to  the  Im-  moves  his 
perial  Decree,  and  the  Emperor,  whose  visible  predilec-  ^^"to 
tions  for  the  Catholic  side  gave  great  offence,  added  to  Brabant. 
his  unpopularity  by  taking  the  dethroned   Elector  and  May  24. 
the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  as  prisoners  on  his  subsequent 
departure  to  Brabant.  t 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  two  years  gave  hopes  of 
success  to  the  Emperor  in  part  at  least  of  his  designs. 
The  bold  attempt  of  Fiesco  upon  Genoa,  to  which  he  Failure  of 

had  probably  been  instigated  by  the  Farnese  Family,  the  msur- 
*        *  •*•       1  1  i  1.1.     rection  m 

proved  a  failure,  its   agitator  was  drowned,   and     the  Qeuoa. 

return  of  Andrew  Doria  was  hailed  by   the   citizens.  Jan.  3. 
Genoa  might  now  be  considered  as  secure.     The  Duchy  x^  Era. 
of  Parma  was  secured  to  him  and  the  male  descendants  peror 
of  his  son  Philip;  and  the  resumption  of  the  sittings  of  the  secures 

*  Pfister,  iv.  207.     Raumer,  i.  554,  555. 

f  Pfister,  iv.  208,  209.  Raumer,  i.  555—558.    Bo'ttiger,  i.  503. 
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Council  of  Trent  was  effected  by  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  Emperor,  that  no  measures  should  be  proposed 
in  any  degree  adverse  to  the  interests  of  the  See  of  Rome, 
at  this  time  occupied  by  the  sensual  and  imbecile  Ju- 
lius III.  But  the  results  of  a  Diet  which  was  opened 
at  Augsburg  during  July  1550  were  not  adequate  to 
the  presumed  influence  of  the  Emperor.  A  list  of  diffi- 
culties, attendant  on  the  execution  of  the  Interim,  was 
laid  before  him,  and  his  endeavour  to  secure  the  suc- 
cession to  his  son  of  the  Imperial  Crown  was  opposed 
by  the  faith  of  formal  documents,  and  by  the  decided  hos- 
tility of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  to  the  measure,  as 
also  by  the  unconcealed  feeling  of  disgust  and  discontent 
which  it  called  forth.* 

At  this  Diet  was  conferred  upon  Maurice  the  enforce- 
ment of  the  Ban  imposed  upon  the  rebellious  Magde- 
burg in  1547.  This  eventful  command  was  accom- 
panied by  a  large  sum  of  money  for  the  purpose  of 
carrying  on  the  siege,  which  was  not  closed  until  No- 
vember. When  at  last  the  city  did  yield  to  the  united 
powers  of  the  Empire,  its  gallant  and  prolonged  de- 
fence was  the  general  topic  of  admiration,  and  the  appa- 
rent severity  of  the  terms  of  capitulation  was  mitigated 
by  some  private  Articles  relating  to  the  free  exercise  of 
Religion,  and  the  preservation  of  municipal  privileges. 
Although  thus  successful,  Maurice  did  not  disband  his 
troops ;  a  want  of  money  to  meet  their  demands  being 
urged  as  the  reason,  and  accepted  by  the  Emperor,  who 
refused  to  listen  to  the  sinister  reports  which  were  rife 
with  regard  to  the  ulterior  designs  of  Maurice,  as  incon- 
sistent with  his  tried  fidelity,  and  by  the  Cardinal  Gran- 
vella  (who  since  the  decease  of  his  father  hadt  enjoyed 
the  confidence  of  the  Emperor)  as  a  flight  of  fraud  far 
exceeding  the  dull  capacities  of  a  German.  Charles 
himself  was  at  Innspruck,  watching  from  a  convenient 
distance  the  machinations  of  the  French  in  Parma  and 
Piedmont,  and  the  troubles  of  Hungary,  now  again, 
since  the  murder  of  the  patriotic  Cardinal  Martinuzzi,  in 
revolt.  Thus  occupied,  and  enfeebled  by  the  attacks  of 
the  gout,  Charles  received  a  solemn  Embassy  from 
Maurice,  in  which  he  was  joined  by  many  Princes  of 
Germany,  with  Kings  Ferdinand  and  Christian  of  Den- 
mark, requesting,  among  other  matters,  the  release  of 
his  father-in-law,  so  long  detained  in  captivity  notwith- 
standing the  faith  of  Treaties,  and  to  the  disgrace  of  the 
two  Princes  whose  interference  and  assurance  had  been 
employed.  Charles  returned  simply  for  answer,  that  he 
would  treat  with  Maurice  on  his  arrival  at  Innspruck. 

But  Maurice  was  not  the  acquiescing  tool  which  the 
Emperor  deemed  him.  Secured  already  by  an  alliance 
with  the  Margrave,  George  of  Brandenburg,  the  Duke 
of  Saxony,  and  the  Landgrave,  William  of  Hesse,  as  on 
the  other  side  by  a  compact  of  October  5,  1551,  which 
obtained  the  co-operation  of  the  King  of  France  in  Lor- 
raine, by  the  cession  of  Met'/,  Toul,  and  Verdun,  and  a 
promise  that  his  wishes  should  be  regarded  in  the  elec- 
tion of  Emperor,  an  event  now  probably  not  fardistant.t 
and  provided  with  an  excuse  in  the  stern  answer  of 
Charles  to  his  petition,  on  March  19  he  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  twenty-five  thousand  men,  partly  his  own 
subjects,  partly  the  forces  which  had  been  kept  on  foot 
by  George  of  Mecklenburg.  Disregarding  the  eager 
supplications  of  Melancthon,  that  he  would  cease  to  dis- 


*  Pfister,  iv.  217.     Raumer,  I  562. 

f  There  is  an  interesting  and  detailed  account  of  the  Treaty  in 
Pfister,  iv.  222.     See  also  an  un-Fiench  account  in  Raumer,  i.  572. 


turb  the  peace  of  his  suffering  Country,  and  would  place    Annals  of 
no  trust  in  the  dangerous  alliance  of  France,  Maurice    Germany- 
descended  <rom  Thuringia,  by  Nordheim  and  Donuu- 
werth,  upon  Augsburg.      On  his  route  he  had  pub- 
lished a  Manifesto,  according  to  which  he  had   solely 
taken  arms  with  a  view  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Pro- 
testant Religion,  to  prevent  the  gradual  subversion  of 
the  national  laws  and  liberties  by  the  tyrannical  designs 
of  the  Emperor,  and  to  release  the  Landgrave  from  his  Maurice 
unjust  confinement.  enters 

His  advance  to  the  South  was  hailed  with  joy  as  that  Augsburg. 
of  a  deliverer.     Augsburg  threw  open  her  gates  to  the  T»'m 
Chief,  who  restored  her  banished  Clergy  and  Magis-  matron? * 
trates,  and  Nuremburg  joined  the  confederacy  against  Received 
Charles.     The  Emperor  proposed  a  negotiation  with  with  en- 
his  brother,  to  which  Maurice  assented,  and  went  in  VJ|U8j 
person  to  Linz,  leaving  his  army  under  the  command  Ferdinand 
of  Duke  George  of  Mecklenburg,  to  descend  to  the  foot  at  Linz. 
of  the  Alps.     He  returned  to  them  after  a  short  absence,  Returns  to 
and  having  declared  that  his  allies  could  by  no  means  his  army, 
assent  to  the  armistice  proposed,  between  the  present  May  9 
time  and  the  day  fixed  for  the  meeting  at  Passau  in  the 
last  interview,  drove  the  Imperial  troops  out  of  Fiissen,  porces 
and,  after  reducing  the  strong  post  of  Ehrensberg,  ad-  Fiissen. 
vanced  within  two  days'  march  of  Innspruck.  May  18 

Maurice  was  detained,  after  a  successful  assault  upon  Enters  Inn 
the  Imperial  camp  at  Reuti,  by  a  mutiny  in  one  of  his  spmck. 
regiments.     A  day  was  lost  by  this  disturbance,  which  May  23. 
enabled  Charles  to  make  his  escape  across  the  moun- 
tains to  Villach  in  Carinthia.     He  now  illustrated   in 
his  own  fortunes  the  truth  of  the  words  with  which  he 
had  taunted  John  Frederic  in  1547.     The  Emperor,  so  Flight  of 
lately  more  absolute   than  any  since  the  Swabiun  line,  the  lim- 
was  compelled   to   fly  night  and  day,  in  his  weak  and  g[or> 
ailing   condition,   across  the   rugged   mountain   roads  changed 
which  lead   from  Innspruck  to  Villach.     He  was  me-  fortunes. 
naced  with  captivity,  in  retribution  for  that  in  which  he 
had  so  long  detained  the  two  unfortunate  Princes;  he 
was  stung  with  the  successful  treachery  of  his  favourite  ; 
and,  in  the  decline  of  life,  he  was  condemned  to  see  the 
hopes  of  a  reunion  in  the  Church  rudely  dashed  to  the 
ground.  The  Pope  during  the  Conference  at  Linz  already 
had  postponed  the  Council  for  two  years.* 

Maurice   on  entering   Innspruck  abandoned  the  pro- 
perty left  by  the  Emperor  to  his  soldiers,  but  protected 
tha  tof  Ferdinand  and  the  inhabitants.     Three  days  Maurice 
after,  on  May  26,  he  returned  Northward  to  Passau,  returns  to 
where  he  was  met  by  agents  from  the  other  Princes,  in-  j^^g' 
eluding  Christopher  of  Wirtemberg,  and  in  person  by  Meeting' 
Albert  of  Bavaria,  with  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburg  and  opens. 
the  Bishops  of  Eichstadt  and  of  the  Diocese.    An  Eccle- 
siastical envoy,  Fraxineus,  appeared  from  France,  with 
the  object  of  protracting  discussions  until  the  Emperor 
should   be  reduced  still  more.     During  the  descent  of  OpCTationi 
Maurice,  Henry  II.,  according  to  his  agreement,  had  Of  Henry 
taken  the  field  on  the  Western  side  of  Germany.     Ver-  II.  in 
dun  and  Toul  fell  into  his  hands,  as  did  Metz  by  the  J^1™' 
treachery  of  its  Bishop.     Charles,  the  young  Duke  of 
Lorraine,  was  carried  to  Paris,  and  the  Duchess  Regent 
Christina,  the  Emperor's  niece,  was  deposed.     Henry's 
attempts  to  enter  Strasburg  were,  however,  foiled  by  the 
suspicion  or  caution  of  the  inhabitants ;  and  the  news  of 
the  interview  at  Linz  arriving  soon  after,  with   the  in- 
cursion of  an  Imperial  army  into  Champagne,  caused 

*  Siimoudi,  Hittoire  det  Francait,  xvii.  438—447 
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him  to  withdraw,  leaving  garrisons  in  the  three  cities 
above-named.* 

Maurice  spoke  warmly  at  the  meeting  in  support  of 
the  liberties  of  Germany,  and  of  the  many  injuries  in- 
flicted by  the  Emperor.  But  Charles  forgot  that  he 
was  no  longer  a  conqueror,  and  in  the  hands  of  his  bro- 
ther, whom  he  wished  to  exclude  from  the  Empire,  and 
refused  to  reply  in  terms  of  the  necessary  moderation. 
In  order  to  intimidate  him,  Maurice  attacked  Frankfort, 
then  occupied  by  a  strong  garrison  of  Imperial  troops, 
(whence  in  necessity  he  might  have  effected  a  junction 
with  France,)  in  the  course  of  which  George  of  Meck- 
lenburg fell.  The  illness  of  Charles  alone  prevented 
him  from  attacking  Maurice  in  the  South  of  Germany ; 
but  he  at  last  consented  to  yield,  nor  was  Maurice  in- 
clined to  disagree  concerning  points  of  minor  importance, 
as  the  approach  of  additiona'  forces  from  the  Nether- 
lands, and  the  backwardness  of  France,  rendered  his 
position  insecure,  and  the  whispered  restoration  of  John 
Frederic  would  have  been  a  fatal  blow  to  his  interests. 
On  August  2,f  according  to  the  usual  date,  was  con- 
cluded the  memorable  Treaty  of  Passau,  by  the  provi- 
sions of  which  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  was  to  be  restored 
to  liberty,  and  the  Ban  to  be  removed  from  all  persons 
connected  with  the  late  war.  Further,  it  was  provided 
that  a  Diet  should  be  held  within  six  months  for  the  pur- 
pose of  adjusting  religious  differences,  but  with  the  stipu- 
lation, that,  should  these  means  be  found  insufficient,  the 
present  Truce  should  continue  in  effect  until  such  adjust- 
ment should  be  completed.  Such  is  the  sum  of  the 
Treaty  of  Passau,  the  second  decided  advance  made  by 
the  tenets  of  the  Reformation,  if  the  provisional  Truce  of 
Nuremburg  may  be  considered  as  the  first.  The  disin- 
clination of  the  Emperor  to  admit  the  prolongation  of 
the  Treaty,  should  the  Diet  fail  in  its  object,  was  over- 
powered by  the  unanimity  of  Ferdinand  and  the  Princes 
in  favour  of  the  measure. 

Philip  of  Hesse  was  liberated  from  his  confinement  at 
Louvain.  He  was  received  at  the  frontiers  of  Hesse  by 
his  sons  and  councillors.  Sorrows  had  broken  down  his 
health  and  whitened  his  hair,  although  he  was  still  in  the 
middle  age.  It  must  have  been  a  touching  sight  to  have 
witnessed  his  progress  through  his  dominions,  amid 
the  acclamations  of  his  subjects,  who  had  experienced, 
even  from  his  prison-house,  the  wise  rule  of  their  Sove- 
reign ;  to  have  heard  the  praises  bestowed  on  his  bold 
and  not  unworthy  son,  as  the  liberator  of  his  father,  by 
the  University  which  Philip  had  founded  in  Marburg; 
and  to  have  seen  him  kneeling  in  the  Church  of  Cassel 
by  the  tomb  of  his  faithful  consort,  who  had  twice  prayed 
the  Emperor  for  the  liberation  of  her  husband,  who 
came  back  at  last,  but  three  years  too  late  to  smooth 
her  painful  death-bed. J 

John  Frederic,  who  had  followed  the  Emperor  in  his 
flight  to  Villach,  refused  to  be  reconciled  with  his  politic 
successor  in  the  Electorate.  He  was  dismissed  by  Charles 
with  a  gracious  promise  for  the  future,  in  August,  and 
returned  to  Weimar,  amid  the  acclamations  of  all  the 
towns  on  his  route.  He  died  soon  after  his  faithful 
wife,  Sibylla,  in  August  1554,  with  the  calmness  of  a 
Christian. 


*  Pfister,  iv.  228. 

t   Vide  note  in  Bottiger,  i.  514, 

%  Pfister,  iv.  232,  2J3. 


And  Maurice   soon  passed   away   from   the   scene.   Annals  of 
Charles  after  the  pacification  had  commenced  a  devas- 
tating  war  in  Lorraine  ;  but  after  in  vain  attempting  to 
reduce  Metz,  which  was  defended  by  the  Duke  of  Lor- 
raine with   the  greatest  gallantry,  he   was  compelled, 
in  January,  to  abandon  the  campaign,  which  had  been 
one  of  unparalleled  suffering  and  horror.     Hostilities 
were  however  prolonged  in  the  Netherlands  with  every 
atrocity,  until  the  Truce  of  Vaucelles  in  1556.     But  Death  of 
the  bloodthirsty  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  unable  to  live  Maurice. 
in  an  atmosphere  of  comparative  purity,  after  the  siege  ^ar  V1 
of  Metz  had  been  raised,  commenced  a  series  of  atro-  Lorraine< 
cities   in  Franconia,  which  evoked  the  allied  hostility 
of  Maurice   and   Ferdinand.      They   met  at  Sievers- 
hausen  on  the  Weser,  on  July  9,  1553.     Albert  was 
defeated,   but  Maurice  died   of  his   wounds  two  days  Nov.  20. 
afterwards.*  I»  raised. 

Thus  perished  Maurice  of  Saxony,  a  traitor,  in  the  Jan>  ** 
world's  opinion,  to  his  kinsman,  his  Country,  and  his 
Sovereign  ;  yet  by  his  instrumentality  did  Providence 
complete  the  first  stage  of  the  holy  work  of  the  Re- 
formation. We  cannot  judge  his  heart,  or  appreciate 
his  motives,  but  Germany  sorrowed  over  the  loss  of  her 
protector,  and  Charles  received  the  news  of  his  death 
with  the  words  of  the  King  of  Israel,  "  O  Absalom,  my 
son,  my  son  !"t 

A  bye  Treaty   at  Passau    restored   Christopher  of  Albert  of 
Wirtemberg  to  his  territories,  and  to  the  work  of  the  Branuea- 
Reformation.     Albert,  the  antagonist  of  Maurice,  after  j^p" 
a  defeat  by  Henry,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  died  in  1557.     atrocious 

Thus  have  we  attempted  to  sketch  the  Annals  of  Ger-  cruelty. 
many  from  the  Diet  of  Worms  to  the  Peace  of  Passau,  Maurice 
and  in  connection  with  these,  of  Italian  affairs,  so  much 
as  was  necessary  to  their  elucidation,  or  so  little  as  to 
avoid  the  invasion  of  another  Historical  district.     We  Battle  of 
have  seen  the  Reformation  in  its  birth  bringing  toge-  s-evers» 
ther  the  Princes  and  Cities  of  the  Empire  as  friends  or  j^56"/, 
foes,  and  recognised  at  last  by  a  formal  Act.     But  this  stages  of 
is  but  the  History  of  its  childhood  ;  we  have  yet  to  con-  the  History 
sider  its   progress  and  difficulties  from  the   Peace 
Augsburg  until  its  triumph  in  1648.     And  this  stage 
will  divide  itself  into  two  parts  :  the  first  containing  the 
silent  seeds  of  change  and  quarrel,  until  the  reign  of 
Rudolf  II.  ;  the  second,  the  fiery  maturity  of  these  evil 
seeds,  fomented  by  the  contest  of  the  rival  principles 
embodied  in   Spain   and  her  minion,  Austria,  and  in 
France  and  her  subsidiary,  Sweden.J 

*  Bottiger,  i.  517. 

f  Pfister,  iv.  235. 

\  The  two  Works  which  have  been  principally  consulted  in  the 
preceding  sketch,  are  Raumer's  Geschichte  Europa't  seit  dem  ende 
desfunf  zehnten  fahrhunderfs,  and  Pfister's  Geschichie  der  Tcut- 
schen.  To  these  two  Works  the  author  is  much  indebted  (and 
more  especially  to  the  first)  for  the  assistance  derived  from  the 
research,  impartiality,  and  clearness  of  arrangement  by  which 
they  are  characterised.  K.  A.  Menzel's  Geschichte  der  Deut 
schen,  and  likewise  Marheinecke's  Geschichte  der  Teutschen  Re- 
formation, the  first  a  completely  National  Work,  the  second  va- 
luable from  the  constant  reference  made  therein  to  the  Works  of 
Luther,  have  been  consulted  in  connection  with  the  progress  of 
the  History. 

Unavoidably  brief  as  is  the  preceding  summary,  some  facts,  as 
the  Italian  wars  of  Maximilian  and  his  grandson,  may  still  appear 
to  have  been  injuriously  curtailed  in  the  description,  or  improperly 
omitted,  as  the  accounts  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  But  the  nrst 
belong  so  completely  to  the  History  of  the  Peninsula,  that  t»J>nn- 
cipal  events  only  have  been  touched  upon  :  Hungary  and  tfon 
mia  have  been  reserved  for  the  times  of  Ferdinand. 
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CHAPTER    XCIV. 

FROM  THE  ACCESSION  OF  HENRY  VII.,  A.  D.  1485,  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF 

THE  REFORMATION,  A.  D.  1534, 


History.        THE  accession  of  Henry  VII.  has  always  been  under- 
stood to  mark  a  distinct  era  in  the  History  of  the  English 
Government.     Exhausted  by  the  repeated  wars  waged 
by  the  rival  adherents  of  the  Houses  of  York  and  Lan- 
caster, the  Nobility  now  longed  for  repose  ;  and,  without 
anticipating  the  remoter  effects  of  principles  recently 
called  into  action,  were  content  to  see  the  other  Orders  of 
the  State,  the  traders  and  manufacturers,  make  a  rapid 
England  at  progress  in  the  attainment  of  Civil  rights  and  political 
the  acces-    privileges.     The  King  saw  with  satisfaction  the  power  of 
sion  of        the  Aristocracy  greatly  diminished  ;  and  to  promote  still 
Henry  VII^  further  this  favourite  object,  he  granted  them  permission 
to  alienate  the  lands  which  they  held  of  the  Crown,  while 
he  discouraged  the  maintenance  of  those  domestic  re- 
tainers whose  numbers  and  skill  in  arms  had  long  ren- 
dered the  Baronial  establishments  formidable  even  to  the 
Sovereign  himself.  The  vigour  of  the  Feudal  System  had 
already  passed  away;  its  spirit  was  no  longer  suitable 
to  the  rising  interests  of  Commerce  ;  and  its  influence  on 
the  liberty  of  the  people  had  begun  to  be  felt  as  at  once 
oppressive  and  degrading. 

Defects  of  The  progress  of  freedom  and  of  popular  institutions 
his  title  to  was  not  a  utt]e  facilitated  by  the  conviction,  which  the 
J<  King  could  not  conceal  from  himself,  that  his  title  to  the 
throne  was  defective  ;  whence  arose  the  expediency  of 
relying  upon  the  affections  of  his  subjects  for  the  support 
which  he  could  not  derive  from  constitutional  law.  He 
was  aware  that  the  only  unquestionable  ground  on  which 
he  could  occupy  supreme  power  was  his  promised  mar- 
riage with  Elizabeth,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Edward  TV.  ; 
but  his  dislike  for  the  Royal  family  of  York,  as  well  as 
several  considerations  which  he  was  less  willing  to  avow, 
induced  him  to  put  forth  other  pretensions,  which  must 
have  appeared  equally  absurd  and  untenable.  Pro- 
ceeding on  a  principle  obscurely  taught  and  faintly 
maintained  in  that  Age,  he  insinuated  that  the  sceptre 
had  fallen  to  him  by  conquest  ;  inasmuch  as  "  in  division 
and  controversy  moved  betwixt  Princes  upon  the  high 
sovereign  power  royal,  more  evident  proof  or  declaration 
of  truth,  right,  and  God's  will  may  not  be  had  than  by 
the  means  of  reason,  authority,  and  victory  in  battle."* 
In  the  application,  too,  for  a  Papal  dispensation,  the  same 
doubtful  claim  is  urged.  Innocent  was  instructed,  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  that  the  Crown  of  England  belonged 
to  Henry  by  right  of  war,  by  indisputable  succession,  by 
the  election  of  the  Prelates,  N  obles,  and  Commons  of  the 
realm,  and  by  the  act  of  the  three  Estates  in  Parliament 
assembled  ;  but  that,  nevertheless,  to  put  an  end  to  the 
bloody  wars  caused  by  the  rival  claims  of  the  House  of 


York,  and  at  the  urgent  request  of  the  three  Estates,  he  Annals  of 
had  consented  to  marry  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  the  true  England. 
heiress  of  Edward  IV.  of  immortal  memory.* 

But  the  nation,  as  hi  could  not  fail  to  know,  would 
not  have  listened  to  his  claim  as  a  conqueror,  because, 
while  it  implied  an  abolition  of  all  their  constitutional 
rights  and  immunities,  it  placed  them  under  the  do- 
minion of  absolute  power  acquired  by  the  achievement  of 
arms.    Besides,  as  the  soldiers  who  gained  the  Battle  of  r, 
Bosworth  were  almost  entirely  English,  it  must  have  righTof" 
been  in  the  highest  degree  unreasonable  to  represent  conquest 
them  as  having  made  a  military  acquisition  of  their  own 
Country.     He  did  not,  therefore,  trust  solely  to  his  pre- 
tensions as  a  victorious  leader. 

In  regard  to  hereditary  right  no  doubt  could  been-Inhere- 
tertained  of  his  Royal  lineage  through  the  Duke  of  ditary 
Lancaster,  the  son  of  Edward  III.  His  mother,  the  riSht- 
Countess  of  Richmond,  was  sole  daughter  and  heir  of 
the  Duke  of  Somerset ;  but,  besides  that  this  line  was 
tainted  with  illegitimacy,  there  were  still  surviving  se- 
veral descendants  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  his  first  wife 
Blanche,  who  herself  was  sprung  from  Henry  III.  It 
is  true  that  this  powerful  Nobleman  obtained  from  Ri- 
chard II.  a  Patent  of  legitimation  in  behalf  of  his  chil- 
dren, a  deed  which  was  also  confirmed  in  Parliament ; 
though  it  has  been  usually  believed  that,  among  the 
privileges  thereby  secured,  the  succession  to  the  throne 
was  distinctly  excluded.  But  a  new  fact  on  this  subject 
has  been  recently  brought  to  light,  from  which  it  appears 
that  the  exclusion  now  mentioned  was  not  contained  in 
the  original  Instrument ;  the  Patent,  in  the  form  in  which 
it  first  appeared,  and  as  it  was  entered  on  the  Rolls 
after  receiving  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  rendered  the 
issue  of  John  of  Gaunt  by  Katherine  Swynford  capable 
of  taking  every  species  of  dignity,  honour,  or  office,  and 
removed  all  objections  on  the  ground  of  impure  birth. 
A  few  years  afterwards,  when  Henry  IV.  exemplified  Patent  of 
and  confirmed  the  said  Grant  to  John  Beaufort,  Earl 
of  Somerset,  the  words  excepta  dignitate  regali  were 
added  to  the  enrolment  on  the  Patent  Rolls,  as  an  in- 
terlineation, though  they  were  not  inserted  in  the  .copy 
on  the  Rolls  of  Parliament,  and  they  were  also  introduced 
into  the  exemplification  given  to  the  Earl  of  Somerset. 
But  this  alteration,  it  is  manifest,  could  have  no  legal 
effect,  because  the  operative  Grant  is  that  which  was 
sanctioned  by  Parliament,  so  that  the  mother  of  Henry 
Vlf.  was  by  law  the  lineal  heiress  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
Duke  of  Lancaster.  It  is,  however,  extremely  doubtful 
whether  the  King  himself  was  aware  that  his  maternal 


tion. 


T,  '  Vo1'  xi>  P<  710t    The  word«  now 

Edward  IV. 


*  Rymer  si.  p.  297.    Carle,  ii.  825.     Dr.  Lingard,  who  quotes 
used  by     this  document,  remarks  that  it  "  betrays  the  King's  uneasiness 
with  respect  to  the  insufficiency  of  his  own  claim."  Vol.  v,  p.  380 
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pedigree  was  not  chargeable  with  the  defect  so  confi- 
dently attached  to  it.* 

But  though  the  Earl  of  Richmond  might  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  throne  through  this  channel  he  could  not 
be  considered  the  lawful  heir.  Sensible  that  his  title  by 
descent  was  too  imperfect  to  be  urged,  but  being  at  the 
same  time  very  reluctant  to  acknowledge  himself  indebted 
for  the  throne  to  his  intended  union  with  the  Princess  of 
York,  he  resolved  to  obtain  a  recognition  of  his  right  by 
the  Legislature  previously  to  his  marriage.  A  Parliament 
met  at  Westminster  on  the  7th  of  September,  and  one  of 
its  first  measures  was  to  settle  the  Crown.  When  the 
Commons  presented  their  Speaker  to  Henry  he  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  short  speech,  in  which  he  noticed  his 
accession  as  well  by  just  hereditary  title  as  by  the  sure 
judgment  of  God,  which  was  manifested  by  giving  him 
the  victory  in  the  field  over  his  enemy.  On  the  accession 
of  Henry  IV.,  Edward  IV.,  and  Richard  III.,  the  three 
Monarchs  in  whose  favour  the  lineal  order  of  descent 
was  broken,  the  Act  of  Parliament  stated  their  claims  to 
the  throne  by  inheritance  ;  but  Parliament  appears  to 
have  grounded  Henry  VII.'s  right  on  his  being  King 
de  facto  before  it  met ;  and,  considering  nothing  ne- 
cessary in  his  case  besides  rehearsing  that  fact,  proceeded 
forthwith  to  settle  the  Royal  dignity  upon  him  and  the 
heirs  of  his  body.  The  deed  by  which  this  object  was 
accomplished  is  consequently  very  concise ;  and,  not- 
withstanding the  hint  thrown  out  by  his  Majesty  as  to 
his  claim  both  by  conquest  and  descent,  no  allusion 
occurs  in  it  to  either  of  these  pretensions.  It  is  ex- 
pressed in  the  following  terms:  "To  the  pleasure  of 
Almighty  God,  the  wealth,  prosperity,  and  surety  of  this 
realm  of  England,  to  the  singular  comfort  of  all  the 
King's  subjects  of  the  same,  and  in  avoiding  of  all  am- 
biguities and  questions,  be  it  ordained,  stablished,  and 
enacted  by  authority  of  this  present  Parliament,  that  the 
inheritance  of  the  Crowns  of  the  realms  of  England  and 
of  France,  with  all  the  pre-eminence  and  dignity  royal  to 
the  same  pertaining,  and  all  other  seignuries  to  the  King 
belonging  beyond  the  sea,  with  the  appurtenances  thereto 
in  any  wise  due  or  pertaining,  be,  rest,  remain,  and  abide 
in  the  most  Royal  person  of  our  new  Sovereign  Lord, 
King  Harry  the  Seventh,  and  in  the  heirs  of  his  body 
lawfully  coming,  perpetually,  with  the  grace  of  God,  so  to 
endure  and  in  none  other."t 

There  is  no  doubt  that  it  was  Henry's  own  conviction 
that  he  had  obtained  the  Crown  by  conquest  alone  ;  and 
this  opinion,  to  which  he  slightly  alluded  in  his  first  ad- 
dress to  Parliament,  but  found  it  too  repugnant  to  the 
feelings  of  the  Country  to  repeat,  is  apparent  from  a 
passage  in  his  Will  not  hitherto  mentioned  in  History. 
His  words  are,  "  We  will  that  our  Executors  cause  to 
be  made  an  image  of  a  King  representing  our  own  per- 
son, the  same  to  be  of  timber,  covered  and  wrought 
with  plate  of  fine  gold,  in  manner  of  an  armed  man,  and 
upon  the  same  armour  a  coat-armour  of  our  arms  of 
England  and  France  enamelled,  with  a  sword  and  spurs 
accordingly,  and  the  said  image  to  kneel  upon  a  table  of 
silver  and  gilt,  and  holding  betwixt  his  hands  the  Crown 

*  Privy  Purse  Expenses  of  Elizabeth  of  York ;  Wardrobe  Ac- 
founts  of  Edward  IP.,  with  a  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  and 
\otes,  by  Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.,  p.  9.  It  must  occur  to 
the  reader  that  the  light  thrown  upon  this  passage  of  History  by  the 
learned  author  just  named,  affords  a  clearer  view  than  has  hitherto 
been  given  of  the  rights  possessed  by  Henry  VII. 

f  Rot.  Parl.  vi.  270.     Privy  Pane  Expenses.    Appendix  to  Sir 
Thomas  M  ore's  History  of  Richard  III.     Singer's  edition. 
VOL.  xii. 


which  it  pleased  God  to  give  us  with  the  victory  of  our   Annals  of 
enemy  at  our  first  field."     This  image  he  bequeathed    England. 
to  God  and  our  Lady,  and  ordered  it  to  be  placed  in  the 
midst  of  St.  Edward's  shrine  at  Westminster.* 

The  feeling  of  jealousy  inseparable  from  the  circum- 
stances in  which  Henry  assumed  the  Government  was 
directed,  in  the  first  instance,  towards  the  young  Earl 
of  Warwick,  the  son  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  of  Clarence. 
Having  been  sent  by  Richard  to  the  Castle  of  Sheriff- 
button,  in  Yorkshire,  the  Prince  was  subjected  to  an  Earl  of 
actual  though  a  mild  imprisonment  during  the  latter  Warwick 
part  of  his  uncle's  domination  ;  but  the  issue  of  Bos-  «move<1  to 
worth  field,  as  it  removed  some  obstacles  in  the  way  of theTower' 
his  accession  to  the  throne  in  quality  of  husband  to  his 
cousin  Elizabeth,  so  it  excited  the  fears  of  the  conqueror, 
who  had  resolved  to  advance  to  supreme  power  by  fol- 
lowing a  similar  path.  The  nephew  of  Edward  IV.  was 
therefore  removed  from  the  place  of  his  confinement  in 
the  North  to  the  Tower  of  London,  a  scene  which  could 
not  fail  to  be  associated  with  the  most  melancholy  recol- 
lections and  painful  forebodings.  It  is  commonly  as- 
serted that  the  Princess,  the  future  wife  of  Henry,  shared 
the  restraint  imposed  upon  her  relative  at  Sheriffiiutton, 
though  no  record  remains  to  confirm  the  statement, 
which,  for  a  variety  of  reasons,  is  now  considered  desti- 
tute of  foundation.t 

Actuated  by  the  desire,  never  long  absent  from  his  King's  Co- 
mind,  to  appear  as  Sovereign  in  his  own  right,  the  King  ronation, 
resolved  that  his  Coronation  should  precede  his  marriage. 
This  ceremony  accordingly  took  place  with  the  usual 
pomp  on  the  30th  of  October,  when  he  raised  his  uncle, 
the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  to  the  dignity  of  a  Duke,  Lord 
Stanley  to  the  Earldom  of  Derby,  and  Sir  Edward 
Courtney  to  that  of  Devonshire.  He  created,  at  the 
same  time,  twelve  Knights  Banneret,  and  surrounded  his 
person  with  a  band  of  fifty  select  archers,  under  the  ap- 
pellation of  Yeomen  of  the  Guard;  a  precaution  which 
excited  some  surprise,  for  though  it  was  not  altogether 
without  example,  the  eyes  of  the  people  had  not  yet 
become  familiar  with  such  an  appendage  to  the  Royal 
establishment. 

The  Parliament  which  met  in  November,  besides  set-  Parliamei* 
tling  the  Crown  in  the  manner  already  described,  re-  ™euiess't*D(i 
versed  the  numerous  attainders  imposed    by  Richard,  nim  to 
under  which  nearly  all  the  partisans  of  the   House  of  marry 
Lancaster,  as   well  as    Henry  himself,   were   found   to  Elixabetb. 
labour.     Retaliation,  as  is  usual  in  such  cases,  was  in- 
flicted upon   the    opposite  faction  ;    upwards  of  thirty 
Noblemen,  Knights,  and  Gentlemen  were  denounced  as 
traitors ;  and  many  individuals  friendly  to  the  cause  of 
York    were    deprived    of  their  lands   and    reduced   to 
poverty.     When  the  Commons  voted  the  customary  sup- 
plies, a  grant  of  tonnage  and  poundage  for  life,  they  ven- 
tured to  present  a  petition  that  he  would  be  pleased   to 
"  take    to   wife   and   consort    the   Princess    Elizabeth, 
which  marriage,  they  hoped,  God  would  bless  with   a 
progeny  of  the  race  of  Kings."  The  Lords  Spiritual  and 
Temporal,  rising  from  their  seats,  bowed  to  the  throne, 
thereby   expressing   their   concurrence  in   the  request 

*  Memoir  of  Elizabeth  of  York,  prefixed  to  Privy  Purse  Ex- 
penses, p.  63.  Lord  Bacon  remarks  that  Henry  « liked  that  title 
best  which  made  him  independent;"  adding,  that  "he  resolved 
to  rest  upon  the  title  of  Lancaster  as  the  main,  and  to  use  the  other 
two,  that  of  marriage  and  that  of  battle,  but  as  supporters,  the  one 
to  appease  secret  discontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down  ope» 
murmur  and  dispute."  L*f>.  of  Henry  Vll.  p.  8.  Edition,  1819. 

f  Nicolas,  Memoir  of  Elizabeth,  p.  58, 
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which  had  just  been  made;  and  his  Majesty,  who  had 
now  attained  his  principal  objects  on  the  ground  of  his 
personal  claims,  graciously  replied,  that  he  was  willing 
to  gratify  their  desires.* 

The  union  of  the  two  representatives  of  the  rival  lines 
which  issued  from  Edward  III.  was  solemnized  on 
the  18th  of  January,  1486,  to  the  great  joy  of  the 
nation,  who  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  fortunes  of 
the  White  Rose  now  attached  to  the  person  of  a 
female.  It  is  said  that  Henry  remarked  with  undis- 
guised displeasure  the  general  favour  which  was  borne 
to  the  union  of  his  Queen,  and  also,  that  the  irritation 
arising  from  this  source  not  only  disturbed  his  tranquil- 
lity during  the  whole  of  his  reign,  but  even  poisoned  his 
domestic  enjoyments.  Bacon,  whose  authority  must  not 
be  rashly  questioned,  maintains  that,  "all  his  lifetime, 
while  the  Lady  Elizabeth  lived  with  him,  for  she  died 
before  him,  he  showed  himself  no  very  indulgent  husband 
towards  her,  though  she  was  beautiful,  gentle,  and 
fruitful.  But  his  aversion  to  the  House  of  York  was  so 
predominant  in  him,  as  it  found  place  not  only  in  his 
Wars  and  Councils,  but  in  his  chambers  and  bed." 
Later  researches,  however,  do  not  justify  this  conclu- 
sion ;  on  the  contrary,  there  is  to  be  found  in  the  more 
private  records  of  the  Royal  couple  ample  evidence  that 
they  were  not  unhappy,  nor  to  any  extent  the  victims 
of  jealousy  or  suspicion,  f 

Before  the  dissolution  of  Parliament,  Henry  signal- 
ized this  first  appeal  to  the  liberality  of  his  people 
by  conferring  honours  on  certain  individuals  who  liad 
supported  his  interests.  For  example,  he  restored  to 
the  dignity  and  estates  of  the  Dukedom  of  Buckingham 
Edward  Stafford,  the  son  of  the  Nobleman  who  fell 
under  the  hands  of  the  usurper.  He  created  Chandos, 
who  accompanied  him  from  Britany,  Earl  of  Bath, 
while  he  raised  Sir  Giles  Daubeny  and  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby  to  the  rank  of  Barons.  But  his  confidence 
and  most  important  business  he  reserved  for  Fox  and 
Morton,  two  Clergymen  of  talent  and  application, 
whose  services  he  rewarded  by  preferment  in  the 
Church.  It  is  remarked  by  one  of  his  biographers,  that 
he  loved  to  employ  and  advance  Prelates,  because  he 
could  do  so  without  violating  his  principles  of  economy; 
and  he  was  wont  to  raise  them  by  slow  steps,  and  to 
make  them  pass  through  the  inferior  Bishoprics,  that 
they  might  still  be  stimulated  by  the  expectation  of 
something  better,  and  that  he  might  not  lose  the  profits 
of  the  first  fruits.  $ 

Having  founded  his  administration  on  the  solid  basis 
of  reconciliation  and  favour,  the  King  resolved  to  pay  a 
visit  to  the  Northern  parts  of  his  dominions,  the  natives 
of  which  had  shown  some  affection  towards  Richard, 
and  had  borne  arms  in  his  cause.  When  at  Lincoln,  he 
received  notice  that  Lord  Lovell  was  at  the  head  of  an 
insurrection,  the  object  of  which  was  to  seize  his  per- 
son after  he  should  have  entered  the  city  of  York. 
A  small  force  under  the  Duke  of  Bedford  was  found 
sufficient  to  disconcert  the  scheme  of  the  rebels,  and  to 
revive  the  feeling  of  allegiance  in  the  great  body  of  their 
followers.  Lovell  made  his  escape  to  the  Continent, 
where  he  was  protected  by  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy, 


*  Rot.  Part.  vi.  278. 

f  Memoir  of  Ehxabeth,  by  Nicolas,  p.  76.     langard,  voL  v.  p. 
379. 

J  Bacon,  p.  17. 


leaving   his  friend  Sir  Humphrey  Stafford  to  suffer  n  Annals  of 
capital  punishment.* 

This  Royal  Progress  was  distinguished  by  an  Embassy 
from  the  King  of  Scots,  who  was  desirous  to  confirm  the 
amity  which  had  for  some  time  subsisted  between  the 
two  Crowns.    Henry,  whose  throne  was  still  new,  and  in 
some  degree  unconfirmed,  showed  the  utmost  readiness 
to   meet  the  propositions  of  his  neighbour ;    requiring 
that  the  Truce  should  not  terminate  but  with  one  of  their  Renew* 
lives,  and  that  it  should  be  still  further  strengthened  by  amity  with 
a  matrimonial  alliance  between  their  families. f  the  King 

The  triumphs  of  the  Prince  over  his  enemies  were  ofScot8' 
followed,  on  the  20th  of  September,  by  the  birth  of  a  son,  p'ince°A 
who  in  due  time  was  christened  by  the  name  of  Arthur,  thur?6 
with  reference  to  the  famous  British  King  from  whom  Sept.  20. 
it   was   imagined  the   family   of  Tudor   derived    their      A.  D. 
descent.     Even   in   this  arrangement,  in  all  other  re-      1486. 
spects  truly  unimportant,  the  husband  of  Elizabeth  con- 
sulted the  pride  of  his  own  lineage  as  invested  with  an 
independent   royalty  prior  to  his  connection   with   the 
House  of  York.     But  the  same  ceremony  supplies  an 
incidental  proof  that  Henry  was  on  good  terms  with  his 
wife's  relations,  for  the  Queen  Dowager  was  godmother 
to  the  child,  and  it  was  carried  to  the  font  by  two  of  her 
daughters,  Cicily  and  Anne.J 

The  main  cause  of  uneasiness  during  this  reign  had  Imposture, 
its  origin  in  the  violent  means  used  by  Richard  for  °f  Lam- 
setting  aside  the  true  heirs  to  the  Crown ;  and  the  facility  ^  Sim* 
with  which  successive  Pretenders  were  received,  indicates 
the  strong  attachment  still  lurking  in  the  breasts  of 
the  people  for  the  kindred  of  Edward  IV.  Motives, 
which  have  never  been  fully  comprehe'nded,  induced 
a  Priest  at  Oxford,  whose  name  was  Simon,  to  train 
a  boy,  the  son  of  an  obscure  mechanic,  so  as  to  per- 
sonate the  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  was  still  in  the  Tower. 
The  imposture  is  by  Lord  Bacon  attributed  to  the 
resentment  of  Margaret,  relict  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
and  aunt  of  the  young  Plantagenet,  who  "having  the 
spirit  of  a  man  and  the  malice  of  a  woman,  abounding 
in  treasure  by  her  dower  and  her  frugality,  made  it  the 
chief  end  of  her  life  to  see  the  majesty  royal  of  England 
once  more  replaced  in  her  House ;  and  had  set  up  King 
Henry  as  a  wall  at  whose  overthrow  all  her  actions  should 
aim  and  shoot,  insomuch  that  all  the  counsels  of  his 
succeeding  troubles  came  chiefly  out  of  that  quiver ;  and 
she  bore  such  a  deadly  hatred  to  the  House  of  Lancaster, 
that  she  was  no  wise  mollified  by  the  conjunction  of  the 
two  Houses  in  her  niece's  marriage,  but  rather  hated 
her  niece  as  the  means  of  the  King's  accession  to  the 
Crown."  At  all  events,  Simnel,  the  puppet  whom  the 
Priest  chose  to  employ,  was  well  instructed  in  the  part 
he  was  called  upon  to  act ;  being  able  to  relate  with  a 
semblance  of  truth  and  accuracy  his  supposed  adven- 
tures at  SherifFhutton,  as  well  as  during  his  residence 
in  the  Tower  and  after  his  escape  from  that  fortress. 
As  Ireland  presented  a  scene  more  likely  than  any  other 


*  Leland,  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  185.  A  thorle  and  brief 
Memory  by  Licence  and  Corveccon  of  the  First  Progresse  of  our 
Souveraigne  Lord  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  after  kit  noble  Coronacon, 
Crist  emas,  and  Parliament  holden  at  hit  Paloys  of  Westminster 
toward*  the  North  Partiet. 

f  Rymer,  xii.  290. 

J  See  the  Christening  of  Prince  Arthur,  in  Leland,  vol.  v.  p.  204. 
And  Ordinauncet  by  Margaret  Countesse  of  Richmond  and  Derby 
as  to  what  Preparation  is  to  be  made  against  the  Deliveraunce  of  the 
Queen,  as-  also  for  the  Christening  of  the  Child  of  which  she  shall  be 
delivered,  p.  179. 
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to  secure  success,  the  youth  was  presented  to  the  Earl 
of  Kildare,  the  Lord  Deputy,  who,  with  the  majority 
of  the  English  resident  in  that  Country,  cherished  a 
secret  attachment  to  the  Yorkists,  and  were,  therefore, 
prepared  to  listen  to  the  pretensions  of  the  imaginary 
son  of  Clarence. 

The  inhabitants  of  London  were  soon  undeceived  by 
the  appearance  of  the  real  Earl  of  Warwick,  whom  the 
King,  in  order  to  expose  the  silly  artifice,  brought 
into  public.  But  the  Irish  partisans,  either  misled  by 
the  guile  of  Simon,  or  acting  as  his  accomplices,  gave  a 
hearty  reception  to  the  pretended  Prince,  acknowledged 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  lodged  him  in  the  Castle  of 
Dublin,  and  publicly  proclaimed  him  King  by  the  title 
of  Edward  VI.  Encouraged  by  the  aid  of  two 
thousand  foreign  soldiers,  sent  by  Margaret  of  Bur- 
gundy, Lord  Kildare  landed  in  England,  and  prepared 
to  dispute  with  Henry  the  occupation  of  the  throne. 
The  Battle  of  Stoke,  in  which  most  of  the  insurgent 
chiefs  were  killed,  decided  the  fate  of  Lambert  Simnel 
and  of  the  absurd  conspiracy  of  which  he  had  been 
made  the  tool.  The  anger  of  the  victorious  fell  with 
some  severity  on  the  heads  of  those  who  either  counte- 
nanced the  revolt,  or  did  not  exert  themselves  to  repress 
it ;  but,  to  show  his  contempt  of  the  instrument  which 
had  been  employed  by  his  enemies,  Henry  appointed  the 
son  of  the  Oxford  baker  to  a  place  in  his  kitchen,  whence 
he  afterwards  rose  to  the  rank  of  a  falconer.* 

To  gratify  his  people,  as  well,  perhaps,  as  to  remove 
one  of  the  causes  of  discontent  which  threatened  the 
stability  of  his  throne,  Henry  resolved  to  give  the 
requisite  orders  for  the  Coronation  of  his  Queen ;  a 
rite  which  was  performed  with  suitable  accompaniments 
of  splendour  and  parade.f  His  attention  being  now 
set  free  from  domestic  concerns,  he  diverted  it  to  the 
state  of  the  neighbouring  Kingdoms,  several  of  which 
began  to  act  in  concert  for  the  establishment  of  a  proper 
balance  of  power  among  the  principal  Sovereignties 
of  Europe.  The  influence  acquired  by  Spain,  after  the 
consolidation  of  Aragon  and  Castile  under  one  sceptre, 
suggested  to  her  rulers  the  expediency  of  keeping  a  vigi- 
lant eye  on  the  policy  of  France  and  Germany,  not  less 
than  on  the  ambitious  views  of  the  Court  of  Brussels, 
and  on  the  rising  fortunes  of  England,  no  longer 
repressed  by  the  calamities  of  Civil  war.  This  increase 
of  strength  on  the  part  of  Ferdinand  was  necessary 
to  counterbalance  the  vast  acquisitions  of  territory  made 
by  Louis  X'l.,  who  had  succeeded  in  uniting  to  his 
Crown  most  of  the  great  Fiefs  formerly  held  either  by 
discontented  vassals  or  foreign  nations.  Britany  alone 
retained  a  shadow  of  independence ;  and  the  Govern- 
ment of  Charles  VIII.,  eager  to  seize  so  valuable  a  prize, 
availed  themselves  of  an  opportunity  supplied  by  a 
quarrel  between  the  Duke  and  his  Barons,  to  annex  its 


*  Polydore  Vergil,  574.  Vivit  adhuc  Lamberlus,  ex  Rege  ac- 
cipitrum  domitor  foetus,  postquam  aliquantisper  in  coquinA  reyid 
veru  verterat,  aliaque  viliora  munera  obiverat.  See  also  Lelund, 
vol.  iv.  p.  269.  Hall,  fol.  4.  and  Bacon,  p.  32,  &c. 

t  Leland,  Collectanea,  vol.  iv.  p.  216.  The  Coronation  of  Lady 
Elizabeth,  King  Henry  the  Seventh's  wife,  in  the  third  year  of  hit 
Raigne.  "  The  Saturday  next  byfor  the  day  of  the  Quene's  Co- 
ronation, her  Grace  being  in  the  Tower  of  London,  after  dyner 
was  rially  apparelde,  having  about  her  a  Kjrtill  of  white  cloth  of 
golde  of  damaske,  and  a  mantell  of  the  same  suete  furrede  with  er- 
myns,  fastened  before  her  breast  with  a  great  lase  curiously 
wrought  of  golde  and  silk,  and  rich  knoppes  of  golde  at  the  end 
tasselled." 


rich  fields  to  their  own  extensive  Provinces.  The  Annals  of 
Spaniards,  still  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  Granada,  England. 
did  not  think  proper  to  interfere  in  this  dispute;  and 
hence  the  eyes  of  both  parties  were  turned  to  England, 
the  only  Country  whose  mediation  or  arms  would  at 
this  particular  crisis  have  proved  effectual.  But  Henry, 
unwilling  to  disturb  the  tranquillity  so  recently  restored 
to  his  people,  resisted  every  application  to  engage  in 
hostilities.  He  hoped  that  the  French  Ministers  would 
not  persevere  in  a  scheme  so  offensive  to  all  the  poten- 
tates of  Europe,  and  which  the  English,  above  all  others, 
having  an  obvious  interest  in  defeating,  would,  they 
might  infer,  oppose  in  the  field  of  battle,  shou'ld  the 
usual  means  of  negotiation  be  found  insufficient. 

It  soon  appeared   that  the   King  of  France  had  re-  Dilatory 
solved  to  possess  himself  of  Britany,  either  by  force  or  conduct  of 
by  a  marriage  with  the  young  Duchess  ;  but  the  Court  IieQry. 
of  London,  still  shrinking  from  the  waste  and  hazards      A-  D> 
of  War,  confined  their  exertions  to  peaceful  embassies      1488. 
and   amicable  proposals.     The  monarch,  indeed,   con- 
nived at  an  attempt  made  by  his  maternal  uncle,  Lord 
Woodville,  to  aid  the  Bretons  with  a  small  body  of  men  ; 
an  undertaking  which,  being  altogether  incommensurate 
to  the  object  in  view,  proved  fatal  both  to  the  leaders 
and  to  the  brave  people  whom  he  meant  to  serve.     The 
French  continued  to  make  progress  as  well  by  treaty  as 
by  arms,  and  the  affairs  of  the  Duchy  became  every  day 
more  desperate,  when  Henry,  listening  to  the  voice  of 
entreaty,  arid  obtaining  the  promise  of  corresponding  ad- 
vantages, levied  six  thousand  soldiers,  and  sent  them 
over  seas,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Willoughby  de 
Broke.  The  troops  of  Charles,  averse  from  a  decisive  con- 
flict, retired  into  garrison  and  allowed  the  English  to 
remain   masters  of  the  open  country ;    being  satisfied  Britany 
that  the  dissensions  of  the  Nobles  would  soon  render  annexed  to 
abortive  the  most  strenuous  exertions   of  their   allies. 
The  result  coincided  with  this  expectation  ;   De  Broke 
was  not  able  to  accomplish  any  thing  for  the  welfare  of 
the  Provinces  which  he  was  sent  to  deliver;  and  the 
youthful  Sovereign,  finding  her  rejection  of  the  French 
King  and  her  efforts  to  dislodge  his  army  equally  fruit- 
less, at  length  consented  to  become  his  consort.* 

Henry,  upon  witnessing  the  annexation  of  Britany  to 
the  dominions   of   his  most   formidable   rival,  did   not 
fail  to  condemn  the  wavering  policy  which  his  avarice 
had  induced  him  to  pursue.     France  had  now  acquired 
a  degree  of  power  which  raised  her  high  hi  the  scale  of 
European  nations,  and  secured  to  her  a  degree  of  influ- 
ence which  at  no  distant  period  might  endanger  their 
freedom  as  independent  States.     He  therefore  resolved 
to  appeal  to  the  liberality  and  wisdom  of  his  people, 
whence  he  expected  means,  as  well  as  encouragement,  to  Henry  in- 
wage  war  with  Charles,  whose  success,  while  it  galled  «  «"  ^ 
hisp/ide,  provoked  also  his  warmest  resentment.    When  war  w;tb 
Parliament  assembled,   he  reminded   his  faithful  Com-  the  French 
mons  of  the  indignity  inflicted  upon   their  native  land  King, 
by  the  insulting  behaviour  of  the  French  ruler  ;  who  had 
not  only,  in    defiance  of  his  just  remonstrances,   as- 
sumed the  gov«rnment  of  Britany,  but  he  openly  refused 
to  pay   the  wonted  tribute  conceded   to  Edward    IV. 
He  called  to  their  recollection  thft  former  triumphs  of 
England,  the  numerous  victories  achieved  by  the  valour 
of  their  ancestors,  and  the  frequent  humiliations  im- 


A.  D. 

1494. 


*  Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  344.  Hall,  fol.  11-14.  Leland,  vol.  iv.  p. 
246.    Bacon,  p.  36—54. 
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posed  upon  the  vaunting  enemy  who  now  dared  to 
brave  their  power.  By  these  means  he  succeeded  in 
stirring  up  at  once  their  anger  and  their  enthusiasm. 
All  classes  burned  for  revenge,  not  less  than  for  an 
opportunity  to  distinguish  their  military  virtues  in  the 
field.  The  Nobles  were  permitted  to  sell  their  estates, 
that  they  might  provide  themselves  with  suitable  arms  and 
attendants ;  while  those  of  inferior  degree  impove- 
rished their  families  by  borrowing  sums  of  money,  to 
be  expended  on  similar  preparations  for  a  campaign 
which,  they  hoped,  would  eclipse  the  glories  of  Crtky 
and  Azincourt.* 

But  it  is  extremely  doubtful  whether  the  King  was 
in  earnest,  notwithstanding  his  demonstrations  of  patriot- 
ism, and  his  eloquent  appeal  to  the  passions  of  his 
people.  The  season  at  which  he  commenced  the  cam- 
paign gave  rise  to  suspicions  of  his  sincerity;  for,  ac- 
cording to  the  mode  of  warfare  pursued  in  those  days,  it 
was  concluded  that  no  leader  who  had  serious  views 
on  France  would  embark  his  troops  near  the  middle  of 
October.  He,  indeed,  insinuated,  as  a  reply  to  such 
doubts,  that,  as  the  struggle  could  not  fail  to  be  pro- 
tracted beyond  one  year,  it  was  of  no  consequence  at 
what  particular  period  he  began  ;  but  he  had  no  sooner 
landed  on  the  opposite  coast  at  the  head  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men  than  it  became  manifest  that  he  had  no 
intention  to  proceed  beyond  an  armed  negotiation. 
Henry,  who  was  at  all  times  more  desirous  of  money 
than  of  martial  fame,  turned  no  deaf  ear  lo  the  pro- 
posals made  by  Charles  for  the  renewal  of  Peace.  The 
French  King  readily  consented  to  pay  a  large  sum,  not 
less  than  four  hundred  thousand  pounds,  in  name  of 
compensation  for  the  outlay  occasioned  by  the  pro- 
secution of  hostilities  in  Britany,  and  also  a  yearly 
tribute  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns,  including  the  ar- 
rears of  the  annuity  stipulated  to  Edward  IV.  It  is 
remarked  by  the  biographer  of  the  English  Monarch, 
that  this  payment  was  made  both  to  him  and  to  his  son 
Henry  VIII.  longer  than  it  could  continue  upon  any 
computation  of  charges.  "  There  were  also  assigned 
unto  the  King's  principal  counsellors  great  pensions 
besides  rich  gifts  for  the  present;  which  whether  he  did 
permit  to  save  his  own  purse  from  rewards,  or  to  com- 
municate the  envy  of  a  business  that  was  displeasing  to 
his  people,  was  diversely  interpreted. "f 

Henry  returned  home  with  a  considerable  accession  to 
his  wealth,  but  with  no  increase  of  renown  or  popularity. 
From  Calais  he  wrote  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
of  the  City,  boasting  of  his  improved  finances,  his 
power  to  fulfil  all  his  pecuniary  engagements,  and  the 
prospect  of  a  mitigated  taxation.  Parsimony,  in  truth, 
was  already  the  distinguishing  feature  in  his  public 
character ;  a  habit  which  was  so  little  in  unison  with  the 
chivalrous  spirit  of  the  Age,  that  it  excited  feelings  of 
ridicule  rather  than  of  respect,  and  exposed  him  to  impu- 
tations from  which,  in  the  mind  of  a  reflecting  reader,  a 
consideration  of  his  peculiar  circumstances  will  entirely 
exculpate  him.  He  had  not  yet  obtained  a  secure 
footing  in  the  affections  of  his  subjects,  and  he  was 
therefore  unwilling  to  exhaust  their  patience  by  making 
too  frequent  demands  upon  their  property.  Little 
more  than  a  year  had  elapsed  since  the  attempt  to  raise 

*  Bacon,  History  of  King  Henry  Vll.  vol.vii.  p.  79.  Rymer,  vol. 
xii.  p.  446. 

•t  Bacon,  p.  90,  Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  490.  RoUt  of  Parliament, 
vol.  vi.  p.  507. 


part  of  a  sum  voted  by  Parliament  threw  the  Northern 
Counties  into  a  state  of  revolt;  the  people  not  only 
refusing  to  contribute  their  proportion,  but  proceeding 
so  far  in  their  defiance  of  the  Crown  as  to  murder  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  his  Majesty's  Lieutenant* 

The  insecurity  of  his  position,  too,  on  a  throne  to  which 
in  his  own  right  he  had  not  any  valid  title,  rendered  it 
expedient  that  he  should  be  possessed  of  the  means  of 
supporting  an  armed  force,  independently  of  the  reluc- 
tant Grants  measured  out  to  him  by  the  Commons.  An 
incident  soon  occurred  which  justified  at  once  his  appre- 
hensions and  his  foresight.  A  youth  named  Perkin 
Warbeck  was  induced  to  personate  Richard,  Duke 
of  York,  the  son  of  Edward  IV.,  who  with  his  brother 
the  King  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  in  the 
Tower.  To  use  the  words  of  his  Historian,  Henry 
"  began  again  to  be  haunted  with  spirits  by  the  magic 
and  curious  arts  of  the  Lady  Margaret."  In  reference  to 
Warbeck,  he  remarks,  that  "  this  was  a  finer  counter- 
feit-stone than  Lambert  Simnel,  better  done,  and  worn 
upon  greater  hands  ;  being  graced  after  with  the  wearing 
of  a  King  of  France  and  a  King  of  Scotland,  not  of  a 
Duchess  of  Burgundy  only.  As  for  the  other,  there 
was  not  much  in  him  more  than  that  he  was  a  hand- 
some boy  and  did  not  shame  his  robes.  But  this  youth, 
of  whom  we  are  now  to  speak,  was  such  a  mercurial 
as  the  like  hath  seldom  been  known ;  and  could  make 
his  own  part,  if  at  any  time  he  chanced  to  be  out.  Where- 
fore this  being  one  of  the  strangest  examples  of  a  per- 
sonation that  ever  was  in  elder  or  later  times,  it  deserveth 
to  be  discovered  and  related  at  the  full ;  although  the 
King's  manner  of  showing  things,  by  pieces  and  by 
dark  lights,  hath  so  muffled  it  that  it  is  left  almost  as  a 
mystery  to  this  day."f 

A  rumour  had  been  industriously  maintained,  during 
the  former  as  well  as  the  present  reign,  that  the  Duke 
of  York  escaped,  when  his  brother,  Edward  V.,  fell 
under  the  hands  of  the  hired  assassins.  It  was  ac- 
cordingly  the  original  intention  of  those  who  acted  with 
the  Priest  Simon,  that  the  Oxford  boy  should  assume 
the  name  and  pretensions  of  this  young  Prince,  and  no 
reason  has  ever  been  assigned  why  they  changed  their 
plan  so  absurdly  as  to  substitute  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
his  cousin,  who,  so  long  as  Elizabeth  lived,  could  have 
no  right  to  the  crown  of  England. 

There  seems  no  doubt  that  Warbeck  met  with  his 
first  encouragement  at  the  Court  of  Margaret,  the 
Duchess  Dowager  of  Burgundy,  to  whom  is  usually  at- 
tributed the  whole  contrivance  of  the  imposture. 
Charles  VIII.,  too,  received  with  Royal  honours  this 
aspirant  to  a  throne ;  and  it  was  not  until  he  was 
threatened  with  the  displeasure  of  Henry  that  he  dis- 
missed him  from  his  dominions.  Perkiu  at  length  pre- 
sented himself  in  Ireland,  where  his  arrival  was  hailed 
with  much  congratulation,  and  he  was  regarded  as  the  true 
heir  of  the  House  of  York,  to  which  the  English  settled 
in  that  part  of  the  Kingdom  were  very  much  attached. 
The  Mayor  of  Cork  and  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who 
were  satisfied  with  his  claims  to  a  Royal  lineage,  de- 
clared in  his  favour,  and  others  were  ready  to  take  arms 

*  Hall,  fol.  16.    Leland,  Collectanea,\o\.  iv.p.  246. 

•f-  Bacon,  History  of  King  Henry  Vll.y.  91.  "The  Lady  Mar- 
garet, whom  the  King's  friends  called  Juno,  because  she  was  to  him 
as  Juno  was  to  j^lnt-as,  stirring  both  heaven  and  hell  to  do  him 
mischief  for  a  foundation  of  her  particular  practices  against  him, 
did  continually  nourish  the  flying  opinion  that  Richard,  second 
son  to  Edward  IV.,  was  not  murdered  in  the  Tower." 
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in  support  of  his  rights  as  the  son  of  Edward  Plan- 
tagenet. 

But  their  plans  were  soon  disconcerted  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  reigning  Sovereign,  who  spared  no  pains  to 
throw  light  on  the  mysterious  transaction,  and  to  defeat 
the  object  of  those  unscrupulous  partisans  by  whom  it 
was   countenanced.      These   last    had    employed    Sir 
Robert  Clifford  as  their  agent  in  Flanders,  under  pre- 
Vigilanceof  tence  of  ascertaining  the  extraction  of  Warbeck,  though, 
Henry.        jn   fact>  to  procure  aid  from  such  of  the  continental 
Princes  as   might  be  willing  to  embrace  so  favourable 
an  occasion  for  disturbing  the  Government  of  Henry. 
Clifford       The    King,    having   succeeded   in  corrupting  Clifford, 
corrupted,    gradually  became  master  of  all  the  secrets  intrusted  to 
him,  and  was  forthwith  put  in  possession  of  the  names 
of  the  principal  individuals  who  encouraged  the  young 
adventurer  in  his  daring  attempt. 

Sir  William  This  intelligence  immediately  proved  fatal  to  several 
Stanley  men  of  rank,  who  themselves  either  were  deceived  by  the 
condemned  Courtof  Burgundy,  or  had  resolved  to  lend  their  aid  in  pro- 
pagating a  political  fraud.  Among  others  who  suffered 
death  was  Sir  William  Stanley,  to  whom  the  King  had 
been  indebted  both  for  his  Crown  and  his  life ;  but  so 
confused  and  contradictory  are  the  records  of  justice 
transmitted  from  those  times,  that  it  remains  extremely 
doubtful  to  what  extent  this  brave  soldier  was  guilty  of 
the  treason  laid  to  his  charge.  By  some,  he  was  accused 
of  supplying  Warbeck  with  money,  while  others  maintain 
that  his  accession  to  the  plot  had  not  gone  beyond  the 
simple  statement,  that  "  were  he  sure  he  was  the  son 
of  Edward  he  would  not  fight  against  him."  The  in- 
dictment, however,  asserts  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
employment  of  Clifford,  and  had  engaged  to  receive  and 
aid  all  such  persons  as  he  should  send  to  him  with  a 
private  sign.  It  may,  indeed,  be  presumed  on  general 
grounds  that,  if  Henry  could  have  believed  him  inno- 
cent, he  would  not  have  violated  every  feeling  and  obli- 
gation dear  to  the  human  heart  by  consenting  to  his 
execution  ;  but  the  Royal  avarice  was  tempted  by  the 
prospect  of  a  rich  confiscation — forty  thousand  pounds 
and  a  valuable  estate — and  this  bribe  was  thought  more 
than  sufficient  to  counterbalance  in  his  mind  all  the 
considerations  of  gratitude  and  humanity,  even  though 
directed  to  his  greatest  benefactor  and  his  mother's 
husband.* 

.          The  discovery  and  punishment  of  his  adherents  placed 

vad     is""  Before  Perkin  the  alternative  of  either  making  a  bold 

land.  effort  to  accomplish  his  object,  or  of  retiring  altogether 

May.  from  the  scene  of  contention.    Preferring  the  former,  he 

A.  D.      appeared  near  Deal  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  but 

1496.      meeting  with  no  support  he  instantly  retreated  from  the 

coast,  leaving  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  prisoners  in  the 

hands  of  the  Sheriff  of  Kent,  who  marched  them  with 

every  token  of  indignity  to  London.f 

He  is  re-          Being  foiled  in  this   attempt,  the  Pretender  directed 
ceived  by     his  steps  towards  Scotland,  where  he  was  received  by 
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Northum- 
berland. 


all  the  honours  due  to  his  assumed 


*  Bacon  ^assigns  several  reasons  for  the  King's  consent  to  the 
death  of  Stanley  :  "  First,  an  over  merit;  for  convenient  merit  unto 
which  reward  may  easily  reach  doth  best  with  Kings.  Next,  the 
sense  of  his  power ;  for  the  King  thought  that  he  who  could  set 
him  up  was  the  more  dangerous  to  pull  him  down.  Thirdly,  the 
glimmering  of  a  confiscation  ;  for  he  was  the  richest  subject  for  va- 
lue  in  the  Kingdom.  Lastly,  the  nature  of  the  time ;  for  if  the 
King  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  estate,  it  was  not  unlike  he 
would  have  spared  his  life." — U&tory  of  King  Henry  VII.  p.  107. 

f  Holinshed,  iii.  p.  54.     Hall,fol.  38.     Polydore  Vergil,  p.  593. 


rank.  The  Northern  King,  as  a  further  token  of  his 
respect,  conferred  upon  him  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  a 
daughter  of  the  Earl  of  Huntley,  and  a  relation  of  the 
Royal  family.  He  even  resolved  to  make  an  inroad 
into  England,  and  to  carry  Warbeck  along  with  him,  in 
the  hope  that  some  of  the  natives  would  take  arms  in 
his  behalf,  and  thereby  add  to  the  terror  of  the  invasion 
and  the  perplexity  of  the  Government.  But  the  people 
in  those  parts,  either  indifferent  to  the  claims  of  the 
Flemish  youth,  or  convinced  that  they  were  founded  on 
imposture,  refused  to  join  his  standard,  or  to  take  any 
interest  in  his  fortunes.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  issued  a 
proclamation,  narrating  his  own  history  and  sufferings, 
denouncing  the  tyranny  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond  who 
had  seized  the  throne,  degraded  the  Nobility  and  op- 
pressed the  Commons,  and  finally  calling  upon  all  his 
subjects  to  assist  him  in  expelling  the  usurper.  Instead 
of  rallying  round  him  as  their  Sovereign,  they  took  mea- 
sures for  driving  from  their  soil  the  savage  band  of 
marauders  who,  with  his  apparent  sanction,  were  lay- 
ing it  waste.  After  loading  themselves  with  plunder  the 
Scots  recrossed  the  border,  carrying  with  them  the  hus- 
band of  Catherine  Gordon,  to  await  a  more  favourable 
opportunity  for  prosecuting  his  right  to  the  Sovereignty 
of  England.* 

While  the  occurrences  now  mentioned  occupied  the 
thoughts  of  the  nation,  Henry  was  labouring  to  confirm 
by  the  authority  of  law  the  power  to  which  he  had 
attained  by  the  wisdom  of  his  counsels  and  the  success 
of  his  arms.  The  readiness  with  which  the  Irish  were 
at  all  times  induced  to  revolt  suggested  to  him  the  pro- 
priety of  restraining  them  by  an  increase  of  his  military 
establishment.  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  affairs,  who,  after  dispersing 
some  tumultuary  troops,  summoned  a  Parliament  to  meet 
at  Dublin.  In  this  assembly  of  the  States  was  passed 
that  memorable  Statute  which  bears  his  name,  and  by 
which  it  was  provided  not  only  that  all  the  recent  laws 
of  England  should  be  in  force  in  the  sister  island,  but  also 
that  no  Bill  should  be  introduced  into  the  Irish  Legisla- 
ture without  having  previously  obtained  the  sanction  of 
the  English  Council.  The  object  of  this  measure,  it  is 
apparent,  was  to  secure  an  ascendency  for  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  more  powerful  Country,  and  to  perpetuate 
its  dominion  ever  those  vassal  Provinces  which  were  not 
disposed  to  acknowledge  any  thing  beyond  a  nominal 
subjection.  It  is  deserving  of  remark,  at  the  same  time, 
that  the  most  objectionable  clause  of  the  Statute  was 
enacted  at  the  request  of  the  Commons  themselves,  who 
sought  by  means  of  it  a  protection  against  the  tyranny 
of  their  indigenous  rulers,  from  whose  exactions  and 
cruelty  they  had  the  most  to  apprehend.f 

The  inroad  of  the  Scots  afforded  to  Henry  an  occasion 
for  applying  to  his  people  for  money ;  an  advantage 
which  he  was  never  slow  to  improve.  He  exaggerated, 
in  the  hearing  of  their  Representatives,  the  insult  and 
losses  inflicted  upon  the  Northern  Counties  by  those 
barbarous  invaders  ;  who,  besides  abetting  a  Pretender 
to  the  English  throne,  had  poured  contempt  upon  his 
Government,  plundered  his  strong  holds,  and  slain  hss 
unoffending  subjects.  A  supply  was  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment sufficient  to  fit  out  a  suitable  army  and  to  main- 
tain it  in  the  field  until  all  grievances  should  be  redressed 
and  the  honour  of  the  nation  fully  vindicated.  

*  Bacon,  p.  118—126.    Polydore  Vergil,  p.  5%. 
f  Davies,  p.  235.    Leland,  vol.ii.  p.  512. 
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History.  Rut  the  complaisance  of  the  Legislature  was  not  imi- 
tated by  the  inhabitants  of  some  of  the  Southern  Coun- 
ties, who,  aware  that  his  Majesty  had  accumulated  great 
treasures,  refused  to  pay  their  proportion  of  the  tax. 

In  Cornwall  especially,  the  people,  equally  bold  and 
parsimonious,  questioned  the  fairness  of  laying  upon  them 
an  imposition  for  protecting  the  Country  against  the 
Scots,  a  burden  which  ought  to  be  entirely  confined  to 
those  who  were  e?  posed  to  their  depredations,  the  owners 
of  land  near  the  Northern  Marches.  It  was,  therefore, 
resolved  to  present  a  petition  to  the  King,  backed  by 
such  numbers  as  would  give  weight  to  their  opinions  ; 
and  with  this  view  the  peasantry  armed  themselves  with 
axes,  hedge-bills,  and  such  other  rude  weapons  as  were 
furnished  by  their  daily  occupations.  Their  leaders  were 
Flammock,  an  attorney,  and  Joseph,  a  farrier,  whose 
eloquence  had  excited  the  public  resentment  to  so  high 
a  degree  that  nothing  could  allay  it,  short  of  the  capital 
punishment  of  Archbishop  Morton  and  Sir  Reginald 
Gray,  who  were  esteemed  the  most  influential  of  the 
Royal  counsellors. 

In  their  progress  towards  the  Capital  they  were 
joined  by  Lord  Audley,  who,  finding  their  number  amount 
to  about  sixteen  thousand  men,  placed  himself  at  their 
head ;  having  regard  rather  to  the  claims  of  his  own 
restless  ambition  than  to  the  goodness  of  their  cause,  or 
the  chance  of  success.  Their  maxim,  when  they  engaged 
in  this  hazardous  expedition,  was  to  abstain  from  all  vio- 
lence until  they  had  made  their  wishes  known  to  the 
Sovereign  ;  and  except  at  Taunton,  where  they  slew  one 
of  the  Commissioners  of  the  revenue,  as  they  encountered 
no  resistance,  they  were  not  chargeable  with  any  dis- 
order.* 

Henry,  who  did  not  remain  uninformed  as  to  their 
progress,  made  arrangements  for  checking  them  when 
they  should  approach  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London. 
Having  reached  Blackheath  without  receiving  any  ad- 
dition to  their  ranks,  the  Cornishmen  were  little  prepared 
to  dispute  a  passage  with  the  more  regular  battalions 
which  the  King  had  collected  to  oppose  them.  A  sharp 
conflict  took  place  at  Deptford-bridge,  which  the  rustic 
archers  defended  with  great  resolution  ;  but  being  at- 
tacked in  the  rear,  and  perceiving  the  Royal  artillery  in 
front  ready  to  sweep  them  down,  should  they  attempt  to 
advance,  they  sought  for  safety  in  a  confused  flight. 
Two  thousand  of  them  had  fallen  before  they  yielded  to 
the  superior  strength  of  the  enemy  ;  and  fifteen  hundred 
were  made  prisoners,  most  of  whom  were  allowed  to 
purchase  their  freedom,  or  to  receive  it  gratuitously  at  the 
hands  of  their  captors.  A  heavier  doom  awaited  the 
authors  of  the  insurrection  :  Flammock  and  Joseph  were 
hanged,  and  the  Lord  Audley  was  sentenced  to  lose  his 
head.f 

The  Scots  availed  themselves  of  this  rising  to  renew 
their  invasion  of  Northumberland,  committing  their 
usual  devastation  ;  but  at  the  approach  of  the  Earl  of 
Surrey,  who  commanded  a  powerful  armament,  they  fell 
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*  In  this  respect  they  were  more  temperate  than  Perkin  War- 
beck,  who,  when  accompanying  the  Scottish  army,  issued  a  procla- 
mation, promising  to  the  man  "  who  should  take  or  distress  Henry 
Tydder,"  a  reward  proportioned  to  his  condition  ;  "  so  as  the  most 
low  and  simplest  of  degree  should  have  for  his  labour  one  thou- 
sand pounds  in  money,  and  lands  to  the  yearly  value  of  one  hun- 
dred marks  to  him  aud  his  heirs  for  ever." — Bacon,  Henry  FI1. 
p.  120. 

t  Rymer,  xii.  696.  Hall,  fol.  41,  &c.  Rolls  of  Parliament, 
vol.  vi.  p.  544.  Polydore  Vergil,  601 — 603. 
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back  into  their  own  Country  and  prepared  to  act  on  the  Annals  of 
defensive.    Had  conquest  or  the  fame  of  victory  been  va-    England- 
lued  by  the  English  Monarch,  he  had  now  an  oppor-  v—" "^^~^ 
tunity  to  signalize  his  skill  as  a  warrior,   as  well  as  to      From 
punish   his   troublesome    neighbours.      Henry   always 
preferred  the  more  solid  advantages  of  Peace  ;  identifying 
his  honour  as  the  ruler  of  a  divided  people  with  the  sue* 
cess  of  his  foreign  negotiations  and  a  rigid  economy  at      1*534 
home.     He  therefore   entered    into   terms   with  James  Peace'  con- 
for  settling  their  mutual  differences  ;  and,  to  realize  this  eluded  be- 
important  object  without  delay,  he  consented  to  the  me-  tween 
diation  of  Don  Pedro  Hialas,  the  Spanish  Ambassador,  ?er  ry  a"<l 
whose  master  was  on  a  footing  of  amity  with  both  Sove- 
reigns.    The  English  at  first  insisted  on  the  surrender 
of  Perkin   Warbeck,   who  still   enjoyed  some  show  of 
favour  at  the  Scottish  Court;  a  condition  to  which  the 
other  party,  whose  faith  was  pledged  to  the  mysterious 
adventurer,  could  not  accede.     But  James,  though  he 
would  not  stain  his  character  by  a  direct  breach  of  con- 
fidence to  the  unfortunate  fugitive,  saw  clearly  that  the 
Peace  with  the  King  of  England  could  not  rest  on  a  sure 
basis  so  long  as  he  cherished   in  his  dominions  a  Pre- 
tender to  the  throne.     He  therefore  suggested   to  War- 
beck  that,  as  his  cause  was  not  popular  among  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  Northern  Counties,  hardly  any  one   of 
whom  had  deigned  to  acknowledge  it  during  the  late 
invasions,  it  might   be  expedient   to  solicit   fortune  in 
another  quarter,  where  the  people  were  better  satisfied 
of  his  claims.* 

Perkin  left  Scotland  accompanied  by  four  ships  and  Warbeck 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  companions  or  followers,  leaves  Scot- 
Having  approached  the  Southern  coast  of  Ireland,  with  lall<l  a!u* 
the  view  of  rousing  the  dormant  zeal  of  his  friends,  he  /?  "  8  '"j 
discovered  that  the  vigour  of  Henry's   administration 
had  completely  suppressed  the  spirit  of  revolt,  and  also 
that  the  Earl  of  Desmond,  who  had  received   a  pardon 
from  his  Royal  master,  would  not  again  incur  the  hazard 
of  provoking  his   resentment.     For   these    reasons,   he 
directed  his  course  to  the  shores  of  Cornwall,  where  he 
found  the  fire  of  insurrection   glowing  with   an  intense 
heat,  and  upon  landing  displayed  his  standard  under  the 
title   of    Richard    IV.      He   soon    had    the    gratifica- 
tion to  see  his  small  band  increased  by  the  junction  of 
several  thousand  devoted  partisans,  who,  smarting  under 
the  recollection  of  their  recent  defeat,  were  eager  to  re- 
trieve their  reputation  as  soldiers,  and  to  retaliate  on  the 
head  of  Henry  Tudor  the  injuries  which   they  imagined 
themselves  to  have   suffered  during  his  reign.     Their 
first  attempt  was  against  Exeter,  the  only  town  of  the  siege  of 
West  which  preserved  its  allegiance  to  the  House  of  Lan-  Exeter, 
caster,  as  once  more  distinguished  from  that  of  York  ; 
but  their  skill  in  the  reduction  of  a  fortified   place  being 
very  unequal  to  their  courage  in  the  field,   they  spent 
three  weeks  before  it  without  making  any   material  im- 
pression.    Meantime  an  army,  headed  by  the  King  in 
person,   was  rapidly  advancing,  resolved  to  decide  the 
controversy  by  an  appeal  to  the  sword  in  a  general  en- 
gagement.    Warbeck  seemed  at  first  willing  to  abide  the 
issue,  and  to  meet  in  the  field  of  battle  the  conqueror  of 
Bosworth  ;  but  after  making  a  show  of  preparations  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Taunton,  he  deserted  his  followers  j-iight  of 
in  the  night,  and,  flying  into  Hampshire,  sought  refuge  Warbeck. 
in  the  Abbey  of  Beaulieu.     The  Cornishmen   again  im- 
plored the  Royal  forbearance  and  were  again  admitted 


*  Hall,  fol.  45.    Rymer,  «i.  671—680.    Holinshed, 
p.  514. 
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to  pardon,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  among  the  lead- 
ers upon  whom  punishment  was  inflicted  as  a  salutary 
example.* 

Among  the  trophies  of  war  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conqueror  was  the  Lady  Catherine  Gordon,  whom 
Warbeck  had  left  at  St.  Michael's  Mount.  His  Ma- 
jesty received  her  with  courtesy  and  tenderness ;  and 
finding  that  there  was  no  hazard  of  her  producing  an 
heir  to  the  pretensions  of  Warbeck  he  endeavoured  to 
solace  her  grief  by  placing  her  in  an  honourable  condi- 
tion near  the  person  of  his  Queen.  The  name  of  the 
"  White  Rose,"  says  Bacon,  which  had  been  given  to 
her  husband's  false  title,  was  continued  in  common 
speech  to  her  true  beauty.f 

Henry  did  not  fail  to  guard  with  the  utmost  vigi- 
lance all  the  approaches  to  the  Sanctuary  in  which  the 
chief  of  the  insurrection  had  immured  himself.  He  was 
advised  to  commit  his  safety  to  the  King's  pleasure,  on 
the  general  condition  of  pardon;  and,  "being  destitute  of 
all  hope,  lacking  comfort,  aid,  and  refuge,  when  he 
knew  not  to  what  Country  to  fly  for  succour,"  he  yielded 
to  this  counsel  which  was  addressed  at  once  to  his  fears 
and  his  interest.  The  Monarch,  who  was  not  natu- 
rally prone  to  shed  blood,  was  easily  induced  to  spare 
his  life  ;  but  upon  violating  the  restriction  to  which  he 
was  subjected  in  the  precincts  of  the  palace,  Perkin  was 
condemned  to  stand  a  whole  day  in  the  stocks  at  West- 
minster-hall, and  there,  as  well  as  at  Cheapside,  to  read 
to  the  assembled  crowds  a  confession  of  his  imposture. 
Having  sustained  this  humiliating  penalty  he  was  sent 
to  the  Tower,  from  which  in  those  evil  days  the  next 
step  was  usually  directed  towards  a  scaffold. 

In  the  place  of  confinement  just  mentioned  he  met 
with  the  unfortunate  Earl  of  Warwick,  who,  it  is  well 
known,  was  doomed  to  the  horrors  of  a  prison  during 
fourteen  years  for  no  other  fault  than  that  of  being  the 
last  male  heir  of  Edward  III.  It  is  said  that  the  pre- 
tended Duke  of  York  suggested  to  this  unhappy  Prince 
a  plan  for  their  joint  escape,  and  obtained  his  concur- 
rence in  the  use  of  means  which  were  to  be  employed 
for  that  purpose.  A  thick  cloud  hangs  over  the  origin 
and  motives  of  this  plot,  if  such  it  should  be  called  ;  it 
being  still  doubtful  whether  the  first  thought  of  it  sprang 
up  in  the  mind  of  Warbeck,  or  whether  he  had  not  been 
instigated  by  certain  agents  of  Henry,  who  now  began  to 
have  stronger  reasons  than  ever  for  desiring  the  death  of 
his  wile's  nearest  relative.  Whatever  might  be  the  source 
from  which  the  design  arose,  it  soon  proved  fatal  to  both 
the  individuals  principally  concerned.  Warbeck  was 
condemned  to  the  gibbet  as  guilty  of  treason ;  and  his 
companion  was  immediately  brought  to  trial  for  a  simi- 
lar crime,  charged  with  the  intention  of  compassing  the 
King's  death.J 

This  poor  youth,  who,  from  his  long  seclusion  and 

*  Hall,  fol.  46,  who  thus  describes  the  flight  of  the  insurgents  : 
"  When  thei  were  asserteined  of  his  moste  shameful  flight,  every  per- 
son oppressed  with  this  common  mischief,  common  feare  and  com- 
mon perrill,  casting  away  their  armure,  submitted  themselves  to  the 
Kyng,  holdying  up  their  handes  in  asking  mercie,  ofFeryng  and 
promising  hym  faythe,  loyaltie,  and  obeisaunce." 

t  Hittory  of  King  Henry  VII.  p.  146.  Dr.  Lingard  insists  upon 
calling  this  lady  Elizabeth  Gordon,  vol.  v.  p.  433.  She  was 
afterwards  married  to  Sir  Matthew  Cradock,  and  was  buried  with 
him  in  the  church  of  Swansea  in  Wales,  where  their  tomb  and  epi- 
taph are  still  to  be  seen. — Historic  Doubts. 

I  Bacon,  p.  155,  who  mentions  that  there  were  executed  with 
Perkin,  the  Mayor  of  Cork  and  his  son,  who  were  principal  abet- 
tors  of  his  treasons. 


neglected  studies,  had  become  "a  very  innocent,"  was  Annali  of 
called  upon    to   defend   himself  against  an  accusation    England, 
which  he  had  not  sufficient  capacity  to  comprehend.     He 
was  convicted  by  a  jury  of  Peers,  before  the  Earl  of 
Oxford,  who  acted  as  Lord  High  Steward,  and  in  due 
course  of  law  led  forth  to  punishment.     In   Edward 
Plantagenet  perished  the  last  Prince  of  the   House  of 
Anjou,  which  had  exercised  the  sovereign  power  in  Eng- 
land not  less  than  four  hundred  years,  with   no  small 
fame  though  with  very  various  fortune.    The  execution  of  Earl  of 
young  Warwick  reflected  deep  disgrace  on  the  feelings  Warwick 
as  well  as  the  policy  of  the  King  ;  it  being  generally  be-  beheaded., 
lieved  that  the  son  of  Clarence  was  cut  off  in  order  to  Nov' 
remove  some  obstacles  which  stood  in  the  way  of  Prince 
Arthur's  marriage  with  Catherine  of  Aragon.     He  had 
been  engaged  in  a  negotiation  for  this  purpose  with  Fer- 
dinand, in  the  course  of  which  the  latter  had  written  to 
his  brother  of  England  in  plain  terms  that  he  saw  no  as- 
surance of  the  succession  so  long  as  the  Earl  of  War- 
wick lived,  and  that  he  was  loth  to  send  his  daughter  to 
trouble  and  danger.     Nor  was  it  until   this  unfortunate 
descendant  of  Edward  III.  was  about   to  be  beheaded 
that  the  Spanish  Sovereign   allowed  the  nuptials  to  be 
celebrated  in  his  own  Country  by  proxy  ;  a  preliminary 
to  her  union  which  is  said   to  have  ever  after  haunted 
the  imagination  of  the  Princess,  and  to  have  oppressed        .. 
her  spirits  during  the  melancholy  years  she  was  doomed 
to  pass  towards  the  close  of  life.     When  the  celebrated 
divorce  was  announced  to  her  she    exclaimed,   it   is  a 
"judgment  of  God,  for  her  former  marriage  was  made 
in  blood  I*'* 

If  any  thing  could  have  justified  an  action,  so  worthy 
of  condemnation  considered  in  itself,  some  apology  might 
have  been  sought  in  the  constant  alarm  and  vexation 
occasioned  by  the  numerous  Pretenders  who  assumed 
the  title  and  usurped  the  claims  of  Warwick.  At  the 
very  period  when  Perkin  was  paying  the  severe  penalty 
awarded  to  his  crimes  or  folly,  another  impostor  started 
up,  announcing  himself  as  the  real  son  of  the  Duke  of 
Clarence,  and,  in  consequence,  the  righteous  heir  to  the  . 
throne.  The  name  of  this  adventurer  was  Wilford,  a  ,  Ay™* 
native  of  Suffolk,  who,  yielding  to  the  instigation  of  a  for(j. 
certain  Augustine  Friar,  called  Patrick,  revealed  to  a  few 
in  great  confidence  the  secret  of  his  Royal  birth,  and 
then  came  forward  to  claim  the  obedience  of  the  English 
people.  The  Priest  from  the  pulpit  confirmed  the  state- 
ment of  this  foolish  aspirant,  and  thereby  exposed  him 
to  the  weight  of  an  indignation  which  he  might  other- 
wise have  escaped.  Wilford  was  hanged,  and  his  cleri- 
cal associate,  the  more  guilty  of  the  two,  was  condemned 
to  perpetual  imprisonment.! 

Before  closing  our  remarks  on  the  several  deceptions  Objections 
practised  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.,  it  may  not  be  to  (he  opi- 
unreasonable  to  mention  a  fact,  derived  from  a  late  pub-  "I00  *  . 
lication,  which  appears  to  throw  some  light  on  the  share  Burgundy0 
that  Margaret,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  is  supposed  to  instructed 
have  had  in  the  pretensions  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  It  is  Perkin 
asserted  by  Bacon,  for  example,  that  she  tutored  him  in 
the  part  he  was  to  perform,  by  giving  him  accurate  in- 
formation of  his  brother's  Court ;  describing  unto  him 
the  personages,  lineaments,  and  features  of  the  King  and 

*  Bacon,  p.  156.  Hall,  fol.  50.  "The  fame  after  his  death 
sprange  abroade  that  Ferdinand  King  of  Spayne  woulde  never  make 
full  conclusion  of  the  matrimonie  to  be  had  betweene  Pryuce  Arthur 
and  the  Lady  Katheryn  hys  daughter,  nor  sende  her  into  England 
as  longe  as  this  Erie  lived." 

f  Hall,  fol.  50. 
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Queen,  his  pretended  parents,  and  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  divers  others  that  were  nearest  him  in  his 
childhood;  together  with  all  passages,  some  secret,  some 
common,  that  were  fit  for  a  child's  memory,  until  the 
death  of  King  Edward.  Then  she  added  the  particu- 
lars from  the  time  of  the  King's  death  until  he  and  his 
brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower,  as  well  during 
the  time  he  was  abroad,  as  while  he  was  in  Sanctuary.* 
Upon  this  passage  the  author  of  the  Historic  Doubts 
remarks  that  Richard,  the  Duke  of  York,  was  born  in 
1474,  and  that  "  his  aunt  Margaret  was  married  out  of 
England  in  1467,  seven  years  before  he  was  born,  and 
never  returned  thither."  He  then  proceeds  to  the  infer- 
ence that  she  could  not  have  described  to  Perkin  a 
nephew  whom  she  had  never  seen  ;  that  she  could  not 
have  been  informed  of  the  times  of  his  childhood,  nor  of  all 
the  passages  relating  to  his  brothers  and  sisters.  Twenty- 
seven  years  had  elapsed  since  she  left  her  native  Coun- 
try and  the  Court  of  her  brother ;  and  he  therefore  con- 
cludes by  observing,  that  if  she  could  give  all  the  instruc- 
tions which  are  imagined  to  have  proceeded  from  her 
lips,  she  must  have  been  a  second  Juno,  a  personage 
more  than  human.f 

The  same  argument  is  pursued  in  a  recent  Work,  en- 
titled the  History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  in  which  the 
writer  asks,  how  the  Duchess  could  have  selected  War- 
beck  for  his  likeness  to  her  nephew  the  Duke  of  York? 
how  she  could  have  described  to  him  the  persons  of  his 
brother,  his  sisters,  and  others  nearest  him  in  his 
childhood  ?  and  how  she  could  have  given  him  minute 
details  of  the  affairs  of  England  ?  For  this  Princess,  he 
remarks,  who  is  represented  as  bitter  against  Henry,  was 
married  out  of  England  before  either  of  Edward 
IV.'s  children  was  born ;  and  as  she  never  returned 
she  could  never  have  seen  the  Duke  of  York,  his  bro- 
ther, or  either  of  the  Princesses,  nor  could  she  have  had 
such  knowledge  of  the  extraordinary  chain  of  events  that 
had  since  occurred  here  as  would  have  enabled  her  to 
instruct  a  Flemish  youth  in  the  wily  and  difficult  course 
he  would  have  to  tread. J 

To  these  plausible  objections  a  most  satisfactory  an- 
swer has  been  supplied  by  the  Editor  of  the  Wardrobe 
Accounts  of  Edward  the  Fourth,  who,  by  an  extract  from 
the  record  now  specified,  has  rendered  it  certain  that 
Margaret,  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  paid  her  brother's 
Court  a  visit  in  July  or  August  1480,  less  than  three 
years  before  Edward's  decease.  On  the  24th  of  the 
former  month  a  variety  of  articles  were  issued  from  the 
Royal  wardrobe  and  sent  to  Greenwich,  "  against  the 
coining  thiUier  of  my  Lady  Duchess  of  Bourgoi:jue."§ 

The  master  of  the  King's  barge  and  twenty-four  men 
received  sixteen  yards  of  blue  and  murrey  cloth,  being 
the  colour  of  the  livery  of  the  House  of  York,  and  forty- 
eight  small  roses  embroidered,  to  make  jackets  which 
were  to  be  garnished  with  small  roses ;  four  other  per- 
sons received  on  the  same  occasion  eight  large  embroi- 
dered roses  "  against  the  coming  to  London  of  the 
Duchess  of  Burgundy."  She  remained  in  London  till 
the  end  of  September ;  and  on  the  18th  of  that  month 
Sir  Edward  Wydeville,  the  King's  brother-in-law,  and 
Sir  James  Radeliffe,  Knights  of  the  Body,  with  five 

*   History  of  Henry  VII.,  p.  93,  94. 
f  Walpole,  Historic  Doubts,  p.  82 — 84. 
J  Bayley,  History  of  the  Tower  of  London,  p.  349,  350. 
§  Remarks  on  the  Wardrobe  Account*  of  Edward  the  Fovrih,\>y 
Nicholas  Harris  Nicolas,  Esq.  p.  xiii. 


Esquires,  obtained  an  order  for  the  delivery  of  purple  Annals  of 
velvet  and  purple  satin  for  their  jackets,  "  against  the 
Duchess's  return,"  they  being  appointed  to  attend  her. 
She  appears  to  have  been  treated  with  the  most  marked 
respect  and  attention  during  her  stay  which  lasted 
rather  more  than  six  weeks.* 

Though  the  object  of  Margaret's  visit  was  avowedly 
"  to  see  the  King,"  it  was  probably  connected  with  the 
negotiation  then  entered   into  with  Burgundy;   but  the  Amfthere- 
positive  evidence  that  she  passed  several  weeks  in  Eng-  fore  was 
land  within   so  short  a  period  of  the  death  of  Edward  ?ble  to 
IV.,  when  all  his  children  were  living,   and  when  the  pe^n* 
Prince  of  Wales  was  ten   years  old,  and   the  Princess  Warbeck. 
Elizabeth  fourteen,  is   highly  valuable,  because  it  com- 
pletely negatives  the  assertion   that  the  Duchess  could 
not  have  given  Warbeck  the  knowledge  he  possessed  of 
the   Royal  family.     By  destroying  that  hypothesis,  the 
statement  of  Lord  Bacon  and  other  writers,  that  Perkin 
derived  his  information   from  her,  is  restored  to  its  ori- 
ginal value,  and  the  probability  that  he  was  an  impos- 
tor is  of  course  increased.     It  is  true  that  the  presence 
of  the  Duchess  at  her  brother's  Court  in  1480,  would 
not  have  enabled  her  to  acquaint  Warbeck  with  what 
passed  while  the  Duke  of  York  was  in  the  Sanctuary  at 
Westminster,  or  with  the  transactions  in  the  Tower;  but 
his  information  on  these  points  was  of  so  general  a  na- 
ture that  he  might  easily  have  obtained  it  from  Marga- 
ret's agents. t 

Henry  havingsuppressed  the  various  domestic  attempts  Marriage  of 
which  were  made  to  disturb  his  throne,  next  turned  his  Prince 
attention  to  the  adjustment  of  his  relations  with  foreign  Arthur. 
Potentates.  The  rising  power  of  France  had  excited  in 
the  Pope,  the  Emperor,  and  the  King  of  Spain  such  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  that  they  spared  no  pains  to  gain  the 
alliance  of  the  English  Monarch  and  to  make  him  partici- 
pate in  their  sentiments  relative  to  the  dangerous  policy 
of  Louis  XII.  It  was  in  pursuance  of  similar  views 
that  the  marriage  between  Prince  Arthur  and  Catherine 
of  Aragon  was  contracted,  and  afterwards  renewed  in 
the  person  of  his  brother.  More  desirous  at  all  times 
to  confirm  the  peace  of  his  Kingdom  than  to  extend  its 
borders,  he  consented  about  the  same  time  to  the 
union  of  his  eldest  daughter,  Margaret,  with  James  IV. 
of  Scotland ;  an  event  attended  with  important  conse- 
quences to  both  divisions  of  the  Island,  and  which 
finally  led  to  their  conjunction  under  one  sceptre.} 

The  parsimony  of  the  English  ruler  was  manifested  And  of  the 
on  both  the  occasions  now  mentioned,  though  he  per-  Princess 
milted  his  subjects  to  lavish  their  wealth  in  boundless  Marg*re*« 


•  The  only  Chronicle  yet  printed  in  which  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy's  visit  to  Kngland  is  noticed  is  one  published  in  18117,  en- 
titled the  Chronicle  of  London,  where  the  circumstance  is  thui 
alluded  to :  "  Anno  20  Edward  the  Fourth.  Also  this  yere  the 
Duches  of  Burgoyne  came  into  England  to  see  the  Kyng  her  bro- 
ther, which  shewed  to  her  great  pleasure ;  and  to  she  dcpartid 
ageyne:"  P.  147,  quoted  in  the  Remarkt  on  Edward  lAe  Fourth's 
Wardrobe,  p.  ziii. 

f  Remarkt  on  the  Wardrobe  Accounts  of  Edward  the  Fourtht 
p.  xiii.  xiv. 

I  Hall,  fol.  48,  49.  Bacon,  vol.  v.  p.  165.  Leland,  Collec- 
tanea, vol.  iv.  p.  258,  &c.  Bacon  remarks  that  some  of  the  Coun- 
sellors did  put  the  case,  "  that  if  God  should  take  the  King's  two 
sons  without  issue,  that  then  the  Kingdom  of  England  would  fall  to 
the  King  of  Scotland,  which  might  prejudice  the  monarchy  of 
England.  Whereunto  the  King  himself  replied,  that  if  that  should 
be,  Scotland  would  be  but  an  accession  to  England  and  not  Eng- 
land to  Scotland,  for  that  the  greater  would  draw  the  less;  and  that 
it  was  a  safer  union  for  England  than  that  of  France." 
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extravagance.  In  all  the  devices  and  conceits  which 
attended  the  former  marriage,  there  was,  says  Lord 
Bacon,  a  great  deal  of  Astronomy  ;  the  Lady  being  re- 
sembled to  Hesperus,  and  the  Prince  to  Arcturus,  and 
the  old  King  Alphonsus,  that  was  the  greatest  Astrono- 
mer of  Kings,  and  was  ancestor  to  the  Lady,  was  brought 
in  to  be  the  fortune-teller  of  the  match.  And  whoso- 
ever had  those  toys  in  compiling,  they  were  not  altoge- 
ther pedantical ;  but  you  may  be  sure  that  King  Arthur 
the  Briton,  and  the  descent  of  the  Lady  Catherine  from 
the  House  of  Lancaster,  was  in  no  wise  forgotten.  At 
the  affiancing  of  his  daughter,  also,  tournaments  were 
performed  for  two  days  in  honour  of  the  ceremony ; 
and  to  exhilarate  the  populace  twelve  hogsheads  of 
claret  were  tapped  in  the  streets,  and  a  number  of 
bonfires  were  kindled  at  night.  But  his  Majesty  would 
not  consent  to  give  with  his  daughter  more  than  ten 
thousand  pounds,  to  be  paid  to  her  husband  in  three 
instalments,  as  if  his  overflowing  treasury  would  not 
have  admitted  a  more  prompt  disbursement.* 

The  union  of  Prince  Henry  to  his  brother's  widow  has 
by  Historians  been  attributed  to  a  similar  motive.  The 
dowry  of  Catherine  amounted  to  two  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  a  sum  which  the  King  could  not  have  been  easily 
induced  to  repay,  and  therefore  he  is  supposed  to  have 
used  undue  influence  with  his  son  who  at  first  had  no 
affection  for  the  Ludy.  But  there  seems  no  good  reason 
to  ascribe  to  avarice  an  arrangement  which  appears  to 
have  been  suggested  by  other  considerations.  A  re- 
newal of  the  matrimonial  connection  was  not  less  eagerly 
desired  by  the  Spanish  Sovereign  than  by  the  English 
Monarch,  viewed  by  the  former  in  the  light  of  a  barrier  to 
the  political  designs  of  France,  and  therefore  regarded  as 
an  object  worthy  to  be  purchased  at  no  inconsiderable 
sacrifice.  Terms  were  accordingly  demanded  on  each  side, 
and  it  soon  became  apparent  that  the  wishes  of  Ferdi- 
nand were  not  more  generous  nor  disinterested  than  were 
those  of  his  ally,  who  proceeded,  perhaps,  more  directly 
to  his  purpose.  After  a  negotiation  protracted  through- 
out the  space  of  a  whole  year,  it  was  agreed  that  the 
last  instalment  of  the  dowry  should  be  completed,  and 
that  as  soon  as  the  Papal  dispensation  could  be  ob- 
tained, the  faith  of  the  young  persons  should  be  mutually 
plighted.  But  on  the  28th  June,  1505,  when  the  Prince 
had  just  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  and  when  the  rites 
of  matrimony  were  to  have  been  performed  between 
these  distinguished  individuals,  new  delays  were  inter- 
posed :  he  was  compelled  to  protest  in  due  form  that  he 
had  neither  done  nor  meant  to  do  any  thing  which  could 
render  the  contract  made  during  his  nonage  binding  in 
law ;  he  might  marry  Catherine,  though  he  thereby 
claimed  the  freedom  to  marry  any  other  woman.t 

The  joyous  occurrences  now  described  were  some- 
what darkened  in  the  public  eye  by  the  death  of  the 
Queen,  who  lost  her  life  in  giving  birth  to  an  infant. 
Elizabeth  was  beloved  by  the  nation  not  only  on  account 
of  her  personal  virtues  but  also  as  being  the  last  re- 
presentative of  a  Royal  House  whose  sufferings  and 
chivalrous  character  had  endeared  them  to  the  feelings 
of  the  people.  Perhaps  their  sympathies  might  be  still 
further  excited  in  her  favour  by  the  suspicion  which  pre- 
vailed that  she  possessed  only  a  very  slight  hold  on  the 


*  The  Earl  of  Bothwell  acted  as  proxy  for  James.  See  the 
Fyancelti  of  Margaret,  8fc.  Leland,  '258.  Written  by  John  Younge, 
Somerset  Herald.  Rymer,  vol.  xii.  p.  787.  Hall,  fol.  56. 

\  Lingard,  vol.  v-  p.  448. 
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affections  of  her  husband  ;  an  inference  drawn  from  his  Annals  of 
general  coldness  of  manner,  which  is  not  confirmed  by  EnBlan*- 
a  closer  examination  of  their  domestic  intercourse.  As  V™1 B^'"~-/ 
soon  as  he  ceased  to  think  of  her  as  the  nearest  heir  to 
the  Crown,  he  treated  her  with  the  kindness  which  was 
due  to  the  mother  of  his  children;  and  there  is  not  on 
the  page  of  History  any  scene  more  affecting  than  their 
common  grief  and  reciprocal  condolence  when  they 
received  the  tidings  of  Arthur's  demise. 

But  magnanimity  and  self-denial  were  not  the  quali-  King  of 
ties  which  imprinted  the  deepest  or  most  lasting  marks  Castile 
on  the  conduct  of  Henry.     On  the  contrary,  he  was  ever  lamls  in 
ready  to  avail   himself  of  every  occasion  which  seemed  En8lan(1- 
calculated  to  promote  his  interests  or  increase  his  stores,      i^nfi 
though  at  the  expense  of  the  feelings  most  prized  in 
social  life,  and  of  the  reputation  most  coveted  by  Sove- 
reigns.    For  example,  upon  the  death  of  Isabella,  the 
Queen  of  Spain,  her  hereditary  dominions  of  Castile  fell 
to  her  daughter  Joanna,  who  had  already  become  the 
wife  of  the  Archduke  Philip.     To  take  possession  of 
their  Kingdom  these  Royal  personages  put  to  sea  in 
Winter,  and  after  suffering  greatly  from  the  severity  of  the 
weather,  found  it  necessary  to  land  on  the  coast  of  Eng- 
land.    No  sooner  was  this  intelligence  received  at  Court 
than  Henry  resolved  to  make  use  of  the  incident  for  his 
personal  advantage.      He  had  already  turned  his  thoughts  Henry 
to  the  Duchess   of  Savoy,   whose  immense  wealth  re-  wishes  to 

commended   her  to  his  prudential  views  as  a  suitable  ^"J      t 
.  ,  ,  .  .  ,         .      ,  ,    ,  Duchess  of 

match,   and   as   she   was  sister  to  the   Archduke   now  savoy< 

thrown  upon  his  shores,  he  lost  no  time  in  pressing  the 
expediency  of  such  a  measure  on  the  attention  of  his 
reluctant  guest.  It  was  agreed  that  the  English  King 
should  receive  the  hand  of  Margaret  with  a  portion  of 
three  hundred  thousand  crowns ;  and  further  that,  to 
consolidate  the  union  between  the  two  families,  the  in- 
fant son  of  Philip  should  be  betrothed  to  Mary,  the 
youngest  daughter  of  the  Royal  widower.  ;  Finding 
himself  in  some  measure  a  captive,  the  husband  of 
Joanna,  who  likewise  shared  his  restraint,  consented 
moreover  to  a  Treaty  of  commerce,  which  his  Flemish 
subjects  condemned  as  a  flagrant  violation  of  their  rights, 
and  an  infringement  of  some  of  their  most  valued  privi- 
leges. But  the  hardest  condition  which  he  sought  to 
impose  on  his  august  visitor  was  the  surrender  into  his 
hands  of  the  Earl  of  Suffolk,  second  son  of  the  late 
Duke,  whom  he  considered  the  most  determined  enemy 
of  the  House  of  Lancaster.  The  stranger,  though  un- 
willing to  commit  a  breach  of  honour,  could  not  parry 
the  necessity  of  delivering  up  the  young  Nobleman  to 
the  jealous  monarch  whose  ambiguous  hospitality  cir- 
cumstances had  compelled  him  to  accept ;  and  accord- 
ingly, having  obtained  a  promise  that  the  life  of  the  Eapl 
should  not  be  endangered,  he  gave  orders  that  his  per- 
son should  be  seized  for  the  purpose  of  being  conveyed 
to  England.  This  victim  of  political  resentment  was 
lodged  in  the  Tower,  whence  he  issued  not  until  his  death- 
warrant  was  signed  in  the  beginning  of  the  following 
reign.* 


*  Hall,  fol.  54,  55.  58.  represents  the  return  of  Suffolk  as  in 
some  degree  voluntary.  "  In  the  mean  season  Edraond  de  la  Poole, 
which  ever  feared  and  mistrusted  that  the  arriving  in  England  of 
Kyng  Philip  shulde  be  his  fatal  ende  and  final  destruccion,  per- 
ceavinge  well  that  there  was  no  farther  hope  to  be  had  in  foreign 
Princes  and  Potentates,  and  trustinge  that  after  his  lyfe  to  him 
once  graunted  that  Kyng  Henry  would  briefly  set  hym  at  his  liber- 
tie  and  fredome,  was  in  manner  content  to  returne  againe  into  his 
natiue  countrie." 
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After  these  concessions  the  young  King  of  Castile  was 
permitted  to  resume  his  voyage,  having  under  various 
pretexts  been  detained  three  months  ;  au  incident  which, 
it  is  probable,  gave  no  offence  to  Ferdinand  whose  am- 
bition could  not  be  gratified  with  the  prospect  of  a 
divided  Government.  But  Philip  was  not  destined  to 
sway  the  sceptre  which  had  descended  to  him  through 
his  Queen  ;  and  after  his  death,  Henry  of  England, 
who  had  not  yet  ceased  to  negotiate  for  the  widow  of 
Savoy,  began  to  consider  whether  it  would  not  be  wiser 
to  solicit  the  affections  of  Joanna  and  succeed  in  her 
right  to  one  of  the  Crowns  of  Spain.  He  was  aware 
that  her  intellect  was  so  weak  as  to  render  her  incapable 
of  giving  her  consent,  and  also  that  her  father  would 
not  willingly  accede  to  any  arrangement  which  would  de- 
prive him  of  the  government  of  her  dominions.  But  he 
nevertheless  persevered  in  his  romantic  suit,  employing 
the  influence  of  his  own  Ambassador,  and  endeavouring 
to  secure  the  concurrence  of  the  unhappy  lunatic  in  a 
project  which  must  have  disgraced  himself  and  have  em- 
broiled his  Kingdom  in  lasting  contention.  Nor  did  he 
desist  from  his  hopeless  pursuit  until  he  found  that  the 
malady  of  the  young  Queen  was  unlikely  to  experience 
any  abatement.  Apprehensive  at  the  same  time  that 
his  son's  attachment  to  Catherine  might  lead  to  a  secret 
marriage,  he  forbade  them  from  seeing  each  other,  treated 
the  Princess  with  severity,  and,  in  short,  attempted  to 
subdue  the  father's  obstinacy  by  punishing  his  innocent 
daughter.  At  length  a  new  Treaty  was  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  Sovereigns,  by  which  Ferdinand  bound 
himself  to  transmit  to  London  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  four  half-yearly  payments,  and  Henry  became 
obliged  to  remove  all  obstacles  that  stood  in  the  way  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales' s  union  with  his  sister-in  law.  Two 
instalments  were  acknowledged  by  the  King  before  he 
died,  but  the  third  and  fourth  were  received  by  his  suc- 
cessor, who,  soon  after  he  mounted  the  throne,  fulfilled 
the  condition  upon  which  they  were  granted.  It  was 
owing  to  such  negotiations,  altogether  unworthy  of  two 
great  Monarchies,  that  this  marriage  was  so  long 
delayed.* 

In  relation  to  the  selfish  and  unscrupulous  conduct  of 
the  Vllth  Henry,  a  modern  Writer  mentions  an  inci- 
dent which,  as  he  remarks,  has  received  less  notice  than 
it  deserves  from  Historians,  either  as  a  specimen  of  the 
sentiments  of  good  will,  of  good  faith,  or  of  interna- 
tional law  which  were  then  almost  openly  avowed  by 
European  Princes.  On  the  16th  of  April,  in  the  year 
1491,  a  secret  agreement  was  entered  into  by  Henry  at 
Westminster  with  John  Lord  Bothwell  and  Sir  Thomas 
Todd,  Scottish  Knights,  by  which  it  was  stipulated 
"  that  the  Right  Honourable  Lord  James  Earl  of 
Boughan  (or  Buchan)  and  the  said  Sir  Thomas  should 
take,  bring,  and  deliver  into  the  said  King  of  England's 
hands  the  King  of  Scots  now  reigning,  and  his  brother 
the  Earl  of  Ross,  or  at  least  the  said  King  of  Scotland  : 
the  King  of  England,  for  the  achieving  of  their  said  pur- 
pose, having  lent  and  delivered  unto  them  the  sum  of 
£266  13s.  4d.,  to  be  by  them  repaid  to  him."  Of  this 
extraordinary  conspiracy  we  have  no  information  but 
that  which  this  document  contains.  We  know,  however, 
that  John  Ramsay  of  Bui  main,  created  Lord  Bothwell 
in  1486,  was  one  of  the  Favourites  whose  ascendency 

*  The  facts  mentioned  in  the  text  are  well  illnsi  rated  by  Dr. 
Lingard  from  the  Spanish  Historians  Zurita  and  Mariana,  as  also 
by  means  of  records  preserved  at  Siraaucas.  See  tol.  v.  p.  456. 


over  James  III.  brought  defeat  and  death  on  that  Prince 
in  1488  at  Stirling;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
he  and  Todd  had  been  compelled  by  the  violence  of 
the  victorious  faction  to  take  shelter  in  England  Ibr 
their  adherence  to  the  cause  of  that  unhappy  Prince. 
Whether  they  were  pressed  by  indigence,  or  actuated  by 
a  desire  of  revenging  the  death  of  their  master, — whether 
they  were  seduced  by  Henry  or  courted  his  aid, — are 
questions  which  no  evidence  now  remaining  will  enable 
us  to  answer. 

But  the  conduct  of  the  English  King,  which  is  more 
important  than  that  of  his  agents,  can  occasion  no  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  James  IV.,  for  whose  abduction 
this  plot  was  formed,  was  then  in  the  nineteenth  year  of 
his  age,  and  already  ranked  as  one  of  the  most  accom- 
plished of  the  Royal  youth  of  Europe.  One  of  the 
Truces  which  for  nearly  a  century  had  served  as  a  sub- 
stitute for  Treaties  of  Peace  between  the  two  British 
nations  was  at  that  moment  recognised  as  in  force  by 
both  parties.  It  was  concluded  on  the  20th  of  February, 
1491  ;  and  the  ink  with  which  the  terms  were  engrossed 
was  hardly  dry  when  a  new  agreement  was  executed  by 
Henry  to  tear  a  friendly  Sovereign  from  his  palace,  and 
to  drag  him  to  a  foreign  prison.  Death,  by  accident  or 
intention,  was  so  natural  a  consequence  of  the  projected 
outrage,  that  it  was  impossible  not  to  anticipate  its  pro- 
bable occurrence.  To  reduce  this  murderous  purpose 
to  paper,  it  has  been  justly  observed,  is  a  contempt  of 
shame  and  infamy  rarely  exhibited  even  by  the  most 
atrocious  assassins.  To  clothe  it  with  all  the  formalities 
of  a  Treaty,  to  bestow  on  it  the  solemnities  intended  lor 
the  preservation  of  peace  and  justice,  is  not  only  to  bid 
defiance  to  all  principles  of  morality,  but  to  trample 
under  foot  all  the  obligations  which  bind  the  conscience 
of  Man  to  the  sen**  of  duty.  It  may  be  alleged,  indeed, 
that,  as  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  attempt  being  made 
to  carry  the  conspiracy  into  effect,  the  meditated  violence 
may  have  been  finally  disapproved  by  Henry,  and  per- 
haps was  never  seriously  contemplated.  But  this  fa- 
vourable view  of  the  case  receives  no  countenance  from 
the  fact  that  the  wages  of  iniquity  were  paid  beforehand; 
and  when  it  is  considered  how  little  the  King  was  dis- 
posed to  part  from  his  money,  the  inference  will  force 
itself  upon  the  mind  that  he  had  wished  to  secure  the 
peace  of  his  dominions  by  restraining  the  person  of  an 
active  and  warlike  neighbour.* 

The  memory  of  this  Sovereign,  however,  cannot  justly 
be  charged  with  the  imputation  of  revenge  or  blood- 
thirstiness.  The  principal  stain  on  his  character  was 
occasioned  by  his  insatiable  love  of  money  which  he  used 
all  means  to  gratify,  whether  by  Parliamentary  grants 
or  by  private  extortion.  His  chief  agents  in  oppressing 
the  people  were  Dudley  and  Empson,  both  Lawyers  and 
Privy  Counsellors.  The  first,  says  Bacon,  was  of  a 
good  family,  and  by  his  eloquence  could  put  a  hateful 
business  into  pleasant  language  ;  the  second  was  the 
son  of  a  sieve-maker,  and  triumphed  always  upon  the 
deed  done,  putting  off  all  other  respects  whatsoever.  It 

*  The  document  which  is  contained  in  Rymer,  vol.  xii  p.  440. 
is  entitled  Obligatio  ad  tradendum  Scolorum  Regem  in  manui  Re- 
gis;  and  it  is  "made  betwene  the  Right  Excellent  and  Myghty 
Prince  Henry,  by  the  Grace  of  God  King  of  England  and  of 
France,  and  Lord  of  Ireland,  on  the  one  partie,  and  John  Lord 
Bothwell  and  Sir  Thomas  Todde,  Knight,  of  the  realm  of  Scotland, 
on  the  other."  It  is  "given  at  Greenwich  besides  London  thf  x?ii 
day  of  April,  the  yere  of  our  Lord  above  wretin."  (_1491.)  hutory 
of  England  by  Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  92. 
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was  their  practice  in  the  beginning  of  their  evil  course 
to  observe  so  far  the  appearance  of  law  as  to  serve  with 
indictments  those  they  intended  to  oppress;  upon  which 
the  accused  were  committed  to  prison  but  not  brought 
to  trial,  and  to  recover  their  liberty  they  were  obliged  to 
pay  heavy  fines  which  went  under  the  name  of  mitiga- 
tions or  compositions.  But,  afterwards,  the  very  ap- 
pearance of  law  was  neglected,  and  these  Ministers  of 
the  Royal  avarice  selected  their  victims  from  a  regard 
to  their  wealth  rather  than  to  their  crimes.  In  particu- 
lar, they  revived  all  the  dormant  claims  of  the  Crown ; 
exacted  with  severity  the  payment  of  Feudal  arrears  ; 
enforced  all  possible  causes  of  forfeiture ;  and  extended 
demands  of  service  to  estates  whatever  might  be  the 
tenure  by  which  they  were  held.  Large  sums  were 
thus  raised  upon  all  classes,  part  of  which  reached  the 
Exchequer,  and  the  remainder  was  employed  to  enrich 
themselves.* 

Nor  did  the  nation  in  those  distressing  circum- 
stances derive  any  protection  from  Parliament,  the 
Members  of  which  were  not  less  subservient  to  the  King 
than  the  chosen  instruments  of  his  despotism.  Over- 
awed by  the  Royal  influence,  they  chose  for  their  Speaker 
the  same  Dudley,  one  of  the  "  horse-leeches  and 
shearers,"  and  whom  their  constituents  had  denounced 
as  a  greedy,  dishonest  extortioner.  Subsidies  were 
voted  and  benevolences  were  granted,  though  no  war 
called  for  a  corresponding  expenditure,  and  though  it 
was  universally  known  that  the  Royal  coffers  were 
full.  By  such  means.  Henry  amassed  a  sum  which 
appears  altogether  incredible,  and  which,  when  com- 
pared with  the  value  of  money  in  those  days,  must 
have  rendered  him  by  far  the  richest  Monarch  of  his 
Age.  The  hoard  of  gold  and  silver,  *'  most  of  it  under 
his  own  key  and  keeping,  in  secret  places  at  Richmond," 
is  said  to  have  amounted  to  one  million  eight  hundred 
thousand  pounds ;  which,  if  reduced  to  our  present 
standard,  would  exceed  three  millions,  and  if  measured 
by  its  command  over  the  necessaries  of  life,  would  be 
found  equivalent  to  at  least  ten  millions  of  the  current 
coin.t 

During  the  last  two  years  of  Henry's  reign,  no 
event  occurred  deeply  affecting  the  interests  of  his 
Government  at  home  or  abroad.  For  some  time  his 
health  had  been  gradually  yielding  to  the  inroads  of  an 
internal  disease,  which  at  length  assumed  an  alarming 
aspect  and  threatened  his  life.  Aware  of  his  situation, 
and  admonished  by  his  spiritual  counsellors,  he  turned 
his  mind  to  preparation  for  his  approaching  change ; 
forgiving  certain  persons  who  had  exposed  themselves 
to  the  penalties  of  law,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  make 
restitution  of  some  portion  of  the  treasure  which  he  had 
acquired  by  means  not  perfectly  consistent  with  Chris- 
tian principle.  He  died  on  the  22d  day  of  April,  in 
the  year  1509,  leaving  three  children,  his  celebrated 
successor  on  the  throne  of  England,  Margaret,  the  Queen 
of  James  IV.,  and  Mary,  afterwards  the  wife  of  Louis 
XII.,  and  then  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk 


*  Bacon,  p.  166. 

I  Bacon  quaintly  remarks,  "  As  for  Empson's  and  Dudley's  mills 
they  did  grind  more  than  ever ;  so  that  it  was  a  strange  thing  to 
see  what  golden  showers  poured  down  upon  the  King's  Treasury 
at  once :  the  last  payment,  of  the  marriage  money  from  Spain,  the 
subsidy,  the  benevolence,  the  recoinage,  the  redemption  of  the 
City's  liberties/the  casualties.  And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled 
at,  because  the  King  had  then  no  occasions  at  all  of  wars  or 
troubles,"  Vol.  v.  p,  172. 


The  character  of  this  Monarch  has  been  delineated  by  Annals  of 
numerous  writers,  differing  from  one  another  in  principle  England, 
and  talent,  as  well  as  in  their  attachment  to  the  cause 
which  he  rendered  finally  triumphant.  To  an  imi>artial 
eye  at  this  distant  day,  he  presents  the  features  of  a  \vise 
but  austere  ruler ;  guided  in  all  his  actions  by  a  regard 
to  his  own  advantage  ;  and  entertaining  no  affection  for 
any  individual  or  class  of  men  except  in  so  far  as  they  ?:~: 
might  contribute  to  the  accomplishment  of  his  designs.  Political' 
A  lover  of  Peace,  because  he  hated  the  expense  of  War,  character  of 
he  secured  for  his  people  the  enjoyment  of  a  tranquillity,  Henry, 
which,  after  the  Civil  broils  occasioned  by  the  several 
claimants  for  the  Crown,  had  become  essential  to  their 
prosperity  as  traders,  not  less  than  to  their  freedom  as 
the  subjects  of  a  mixed  Government.  He  held  the 
sceptre  with  a  firm  hand,  and  made  himself  respected  by 
the  most  powerful  among  the  Sovereigns  of  Europe ; 
but  had  his  throne  been  exposed  to  a  severe  concus- 
sion, he  would,  probably,  have  felt  that  its  foundations 
were  not  firmly  supported  by  the  love  of  his  own 
Countrymen  ;  his  cold  manners  and  sordid  habits  pre- 
vented him  from  becoming  popular ;  and  although  every 
one  was  sensible  of  the  benefit  which  he  had  conferred 
by  the  union  of  the  Roses,  a  large  proportion  among 
all  Orders  of  the  State  continued  to  view  his  original  pre- 
tensions as  those  of  a  usurper.  It  may  be  remarked, 
in  general,  that  the  effect  of  his  measures,  as  a  Legis- 
lator, was  to  exalt  the  commercial  and  manufacturing 
interests,  and  to  depress  the  power  of  the  Nobles.  To 
these  last,  as  also  to  the  higher  Gentry,  he  granted  per- 
mission to  break  the  ancient  entails  and  to  alienate  their 
estates  ;  a  privilege  which  was  used  by  some  of  them  to 
such  an  extent  as  gradually  to  produce  a  great  subdivi- 
sion of  landed  property,  and,  by  these  means,  to  give 
birth  to  that  middle  class,  yeomen  and  small  owners  of 
the  soil,  who  have  added  so  much  to  the  strength  of  the 
Country  and  the  stability  of  our  institutions. 

Henry,  though  he  governed  with  an  authority  almost  He  im- 
absolute,  did  not  refuse  his  concurrence  to  such  altera- 
tions  as  seemed  wanting  to  perfect  or  improve  the  theory 
of  Law.  Much  praise  has  been  lavished  by  jurists  on 
some  of  the  statutes  which  passed  during  his  reign, 
as  calculated  to  secure  the  possession  of  property,  to 
place  the  police  of  the  Kingdom  on  a  better  footing, 
to  encourage  industry,  and,  more  especially,  the  invest- 
ment of  money  in  commercial  undertakings.  With 
similar  views  he  extended  his  countenance  to  Navigation, 
and  even  supplied  the  means  of  fitting  out  a  ship  under 
Sebastian  Cabot,  a  Venetian,  for  exploring  the  coasts 
of  America,  and  thereby  discovering  a  passage  to  the 
wealthy  regions  of  Eastern  Asia.  His  charities  are  said 
to  have  been  profuse ;  his  benefactions  to  the  Church 
were  worthy  of  a  great  Moi.arch ;  and  his  Chapel  at 
Westminster  Abbey  still  remains  a  splendid  monument 
of  his  taste  in  sacred  architecture.  It  is,  says  his 
Biographer,  one  of  the  stateliest  and  daintiest  mo- 
numents of  Europe,  so  that  he  dwelleth  more  richly 
dead  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did  alive 
in  Richmond,  or  any  of  his  palaces.* 

The  touches  applied  to  the  picture  of  this  celebrated  Personal 
King    by    Lord   Bacon,  bring   out  in  a  very  effective  character, 
manner  the  lights  and  shades  of  his  character.  "  He  was," 
says  that  shrewd  judge  of  Human  Nature,  "of  a  high 
rnind,  and  loved  his  own  will,  and  his  own  way,  as  one 
that  would  reign  indeed  and  loved  his  own  way.     Had 

*  Hitiory  of  King  Henry  yil.  p.  193 
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he  been  a  private  man  he  would  have  been  termed 
proud.  But  in  a  wise  Prince,  it  was  but  keeping  of  dis- 
tance, which  indeed  he  did  towards  all ;  not  admitting 
any  near  or  full  approach  either  to  his  power  or  to  his 
secrets,  for  he  was  governed  by  none.  To  his  con- 
federates abroad  he  was  constant  and  just,  but  not  open ; 
but  rather,  such  was  his  inquiry,  and  such  his  closeness, 
that  they  stood  in  the  light  towards  him,  and  he  stood 
in  the  dark  to  them.  To  his  Council  he  did  refer  much, 
and  sat  oft  in  person,  knowing  it  to  be  the  way  to  assert 
his  power  and  inform  his  judgment.  In  which  respect 
also  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both  of  advice  and  of 
vote,  till  himself  were  declared.  He  kept  a  strait  hand 
on  his  Nobility,  and  chose  rather  to  advance  clergymen 
and  lawyers,  who  were  more  obsequious  to  him,  but  had 
less  interest  in  the  people ;  which  made  for  his  abso- 
luteness but  not  for  his  safety.  He  was  a  Prince  sad, 
serious,  and  full  of  thoughts  and  secret  observations,  and 
full  of  notes  and  memorials  of  his  own  hand,  especially 
touching  persons.  As,  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  re- 
ward, whom  to  inquire  of,  whom  to  beware  of,  what 
were  the  dependencies,  what  we're  the  factions,  and  the 
like;  keeping  as  it  were  a  journal  of  his  own  thoughts. 
He  was  affable,  and  both  well  and  fair  spoken  ;  and 
would  use  strange  sweetness  and  blandishments  of 
words,  where  he  desired  to  effect  or  persuade  any  thing 
that  he  took  to  heart.  He  was  rather  studious  than 
learned,  reading  most  books  that  were  of  any  worth  in  the 
French  tongue,  yet  he  understood  the  Latin.  His 
wisdom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  rather 
into  a  dexterity  to  deliver  himself  from  danger  when 
they  pressed  him,  than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  and 
remove  them  afar  off.  And  even  in  nature  the  sight  of 
his  mind  was  like  some  sights  of  eyes,  rather  strong  at 
hand  than  to  carry  afar  off;  for  his  wit  increased  upon 
the  occasion,  and  so  much  the  more  if  the  occasion 
were  sharpness  by  danger.  Again,  whether  it  were  the 
shortness  of  his  foresight,  or  the  strength  of  his  will,  or  the 
dazzling  of  his  suspicions,  certain  it  is  that  the  perpe- 
tual troubles  of  his  fortunes,  there  being  no  more  matter 
out  of  which  they  grew,  could  not  have  been  without 
some  great  defects  and  main  errors  in  his  nature,  cus- 
toms, and  proceedings,  which  he  had  enough  to  do  to 
save  and  help  with  a  thousand  little  industries  and, 
watches."* 

The  accession  of  Henry  VIII.  was  marked  by 
many  circumstances  favourable  to  the  prospect  of  a 
happy  reign.  He  was  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and, 
in  point  of  stature  and  comely  appearance,  one  of  the 
goodliest  persons  of  his  time.  Though  addicted  to 
pleasure,  he  was  likewise  desirous  of  glory,  and,  thus, 
there  was  in  his  mind  a  passage  to  virtue  through  the 
channel  of  ambition  and  the  love  of  renown.  With  regard 
to  learning,  the  reputation  of  which  in  a  Prince  conferred 
a  higher  distinction  at  that  time  than  at  the  present  day, 
he  was  well  esteemed,  having,  it  is  said,  been  edu- 
cated for  the  Church ;  but  Lord  Bacon  assures  us  that, 
as  to  the  adornment  of  letters,  he  came  far  short  of  his 
brother  Arthur  whose  habits  were  decidedly  more  stu- 
dious. He  was  also  the  first  heir  of  the  united  White  and 
Red  Roses,  so  that  there  was  no  longer  any  discontented 
party  ;  and  as  he  was  now  the  only  son  of  the  Kingdom, 
all  men's  hearts  and  eyes  were  turned  towards  him. 
There  was  no  subject  so  powerful  as  to  eclipse  or  over- 

*  Bacon,  Works,  vol.  v.  p.  190 — 192. 


shadow  his  authority;  and  the  people  at  large  were  Annals  of 
every  where  full  of  obeisance  and  respect,  trained  to  these  England, 
feelings  of  submission  during  the  twenty-four  years 
that  his  father  exercised  the  Government.  The  Crown, 
at  the  same  time,  was  extremely  rich ;  there  was  no 
war,  no  dearth,  no  stop  of  trade  or  commerce ;  and 
there  was  a  firm  peace  with  all  the  neighbouring 
nations.* 

Henry  inherited  from  his  father  a  body  of  able 
counsellors  ;  of  whom  the  chief,  in  the  young  Mo-  v 
narch's  estimation,  were  the  two  Prelates  Warham  and  kTrs. 
Fox  ;  Howard  Earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  created  Lord 
Treasurer;  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
office  of  Comptroller;  Sir  Charles  Somerset,  the  Cham- 
berlain ;  and  Sir  Henry  Marney,  who  was  soon  afterwards 
raised  to  the  Peerage.  Among  these  Ministers  there  was 
so  much  difference  of  opinion  and  disposition,  that  the 
Council-table  seldom  presented  any  degree  of  unanimity ; 
but,  at  the  same  time,  their  intellectual  and  moral  qua- 
lities were  so  well  balanced  that  the  King  is  thought  to 
have  gained  in  security  what  they  lost  in  mutual  con- 
fidence. The  Cabinet,  indeed,  was  formed  on  a  principle 
of  independent  authority,  being  a  class  of  men  who 
"never  condescended  for  advice  to  any  below  them- 
selves, nor  looked  for  the  performance  of  their  decrees  to 
any  beside  themselves.''t 

The  first  measure  of  the  public  interest  to  be  deter-  His  mar- 
mined  by  the  King's  advisers  was  the  solemnization  of  ring*  with 
his  marriage  with  Catherine   of  Aragon,  to  whom  he  Catherine, 
had    been    affianced    shortly    after   the   demise   of  his June' 
brother.      Henry   had   always  professed  great  respect 
for  Arthur's  widow,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  his  affec- 
tion   kept   pace    with    his  growing   years.       Whatever 
might  be  his  personal  feelings  with  regard  to  the  match 
to  which  his  faith  and  honour  had  been  so  long  pledged, 
considerations  of  a  political  nature  soon  led  to  a  final 
decision   in   favour   of  his    union  with    a  daughter  of 
Spain  ;  and,  accordingly,  the  ceremony  of  wedlock  took 
place  on   the  3d  of  June,  about  six  weeks  after  his 
accession  to  the  throne. 

On  the  24th  of  the  same  month  the  Coronation  was  Corona- 
celebrated  at  a  great  cost  and  with  much  magnificence,  tion,  and 
The  day  preceding  the  solemnity,  the  King  and  Queen  subsequent 
went    from    the   Tower   to   Westminster    through    ta-  reJ°lcinS8' 
pestried   streets  lined  with  the  City  Companies  in  their 
best  display.     Beneath  a  robe  of  crimson  velvet  furred 
with  ermine  the  King  wore  a  coat  of  raised  gold,  with 
a  tabard  shining  with  rubies,  emeralds,  great  pearls,  and 
diamonds.     Nine  children  of  honour  on  great  coursers, 
and  dressed  in  blue  velvet  powdered  with  fleurs-de-lis 
in  ijold,  represented  the  nine  Kingdoms  or  Provinces 
which  he  either  governed  or  claimed — England,  France, 
Gascony,    Normandy,    Aiijou,    Cornwall,    Wales,   and 
Ireland.      Following  her   richly-dressed    retinue,    the 
Queen  was  seen  seated  in  a  magnificent  litter  or  chariot 
borne  by  two  milk-white  palfreys.     Her   person    was 
clothed  in  embroidered   satin  with    her   hair  hanging 


*  "After  the  decease  of  that  wise  and  fortunate  King,  Henry 
V1I-,  who  died  in  the  height  of  his  prosperity,  there  followed,  a* 
useth  to  do  when  the  sun  setteth  so  exceeding  clear,  one  of  the 
fairest  mornings  of  a  Kingdom  that  hath  been  known  in  this  land 
or  any  where  else  : — it  may  be  truly  said,  there  had  scarcely  been 
Keen  or  known  in  many  ages  such  a  rare  concurrence  of  signs  and 
promises  of  a  happy  and  flourishing  reign  to  ensue  as  we  e  now 
met  in  this  young  King."  Bacon,  Hitlory  of  King  Henry  l-'UL 
Works,  vol.  v.  p.  194. 

f  Loyd,  Stute  tt'orlhiti,  p.  148. 
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ciown  her  back  of  great  length,  beautiful,  and  goodly  to 
behold,  and  on  her  head  a  coronet  set  with  many  rich 
and  orient  stones.  After  the  Coronation  was  concluded 
the  jousts  and  tournaments  began.  The  King  and 
Queen  were  stationed  on  a  rich  scaffold  made  in  the 
Palace  at  Westminster,  where,  from  a  fountain  at  many 
places,  red,  white,  and  claret  wine  poured  out  of  the 
mouths  of  various  animals.  The  trumpelts  sounded  to 
the  field,  and  the  young  gallants  and  noblemen,  gorge- 
ously apparelled,  entered  it,  taking  up  their  ground, 
checking  their  horses,  and  throwing  them  on  their 
haunches.  Then  followed  a  turret  wrought  with  cloth 
of  gold,  whereon  sat  alady  bearing  a  shield  ofcrystal.  It 
was  Minerva,  who,  accompanied  by  her  six  destined  cham- 
pions, presented  them  to  the  King  as  her  scholars,  and 
desired  permission  to  let  them  be  her  defenders  against 
all  comers.  Another  troop  of  horsemen  was  soon 
ushered  in  by  drums  and  fifes,  with  coifs  of  gold  and 
high  plumes  on  their  heads.  Eight  Knights  followed 
in  superb  armour,  who  were  introduced  to  the  Queen, 
ami  besought  her  leave  to  prove  themselves  against 
Minerva's  scholars,  and  to  have  the  crystal  shield  as 
their  prize  if  they  won  the  triumph.  They  then  jousted 
with  each  other  till  night,  and  resumed  the  contest  next 
day.  As  the  eight  Knights  came  in,  a  great  blowing 
of  horns  announced  the  entrance  of  the  foresters  and 
their  pageant.  It  was  a  goodly  one,  and  must  have 
been  got  up  \vith  great  labour.  A  park,  with  green 
pales,  containing  fallow-deer  and  exhibiting  artificial 
trees,  with  bushes  and  ferns,  was  laboriously  brought  in 
and  set  before  the  Queen.  The  gates  were  opened  ;  the 
deer  ran  out  into  the  palace  ;  greyhounds  pursued, 
caught  and  killed  them  ;  and  the  bleeding  animals 
were  presented  to  Catherine  and  her  ladies  by  the  eight 
Knights,  who  declared  that  they  were  servants  of  the 
great  Diana,  and  that  news  having  been  brought  them 
that  the  scholars  of  Minerva  had  -come  for  feats  of  arms 
into  these  parts,  they  had  left  their  chase  to  fight  them 
for  the  love  of  ladies  to  the  utterance.  These  last  words 
implied  a  jousting  with  sharp  spears  ;  and  something  in 
the  tone  with  which  they  were  pronounced  exciting  sus- 
picions of  their  intentions,  the  Queen  sent  to  Henry  for 
his  directions.  On  examination,  the  King  detected  some 
symptoms  of  quarrel  between  the  contending  parties, 
and,  to  avoid  unpleasant  consequences,  gave  orders 
that  they  should  only  tournay  together,  give  a  few 
strokes,  and  then  separate.  The  sumptuous  rejoicings 
were  immediately  closed.* 

Henry  soon  afterwards  felt  himself  compelled  by 
State-necessity  to  purchase  the  applause  of  the  people 
on  harder  terms  than  those  now  described.  Public  in- 
dignation against  Dudley  and  Empson  had  risen  to 
such  a  pitch,  that  he  could  not  hope  to  allay  it  without 


*  Turner,  Henry  the  Eighth;  vol.  i.  p.  23.  Holinshed  (vol. 
p.  800,  801)  gives  a  very  minute  account  of  the  processions  and 
pageantry  which  marked  the  accession  of  Henry.  Speaking  of 
the  Coronation,  he  says,  "  The  morrow  following  being  Sundaie,  and 
also  Midsummer  dale,  this  noble  Prince  with  his  Queene,  at  time  con- 
venient, under  their  canopies  borne  by  the  Barons  of  the  fiue  ports, 
went  from  the  said  Palace  to  Westminster  Abbaie  upon  cloth, 
called  vulgarlie  cloth  of  raie ;  the  which  cloth  was  cut  and  spoilled 
by  the  rude  and  common  people,  immediatelie  after  their  repaire 
into  the  A.bbaie ;  where,  accordinge  to  the  sacred  observance  and 
auncient  custome,  his  Grace  with  the  Queene  were  anointed  and 
crowned  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterburie,  with  other  Prelates  of 
the  rea'me  there  present,  and  the  nobilitie;  with  a  great  multitude 
of  the  commons  of  the  same." 


offering  the  sacrifice  of  their  lives.  It  was  in  vain  for 
these  delinquents  to  plead,  that  the  charge  brought 
against  them  amounted  to  nothing  more  than  a  strict 
execution  of  laws  which  had  been  enacted  by  Par- 
liament, and  under  orders  from  the  King,  to  whom  the 
administration  of  such  statutes  was  constitutionally 
committed.  They  were,  however,  further  accused  of 
meditating  treason  against  the  head  of  the  Government, 
and  of  conspiring  to  enter  London  with  an  armed  force, 
influenced  by  the  expectation  that  they  would  be  able  to 
assume  the  supreme  power  so  soon  as  their  Royal 
master  should  breathe  his  last.  None  of  the  Judges 
were  supposed  to  give  any  credit  to  this  ridiculous  storyi; 
but  both  the  obnoxious  individuals  were  nevertheless 
convicted  and  put  to  death,  with  the  intention  of  ap- 
peasing the  wrath  of  the  multitude,  who  demanded  with 
incessant  clamour  that  their  crimes  should  be  visited 
with  a  condign  punishment.* 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that  the  foreign  rela- 
tions of  England  at  this  epoch  were  extremely  encourag- 
ing. In  Scotland  reigned  James  IV.,  his  brother-in-law, 
by  marriage  with  the  Princess  Margaret,  and  bound  to 
him  by  Treaty.  The  sceptre  of  France  was  held  by  Louis 
XII.,  a  warlike  Sovereign,  who  was  nevertheless  de- 
sirous to  cultivate  Peace  with  his  young  neighbour,  in 
order  that  he  might  have  leisure  to  accomplish  the 
junction  of  Britany  with  his  hereditary  dominions,  and 
mature  his  designs  on  certain  of  the  Italian  Provinces. 
The  recent  union  with  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  had 
secured  the  attachment  of  that  sagacious  ruler  ;  while 
in  the  Empire,  Maximilian  was  solicitous  for  continued 
amity,  that  he  might  possess  himself  of  the  Low  Coun- 
tries undisturbed  by  the  interference  of  the  English. 
On  the  Papal  throne  was  seen  Julius  II.,  a  Pon- 
tiff, indeed,  not  less  active  than  ambitious,  who  sank 
the  ecclesiastical  functions  in  the  pursuits  of  a  warrior 
and  a  politician  ;  but  at  this  moment  he  was  anxious  to 
remain  on  good  terms  with  Henry,  that  he  might 
realize  without  opposition  some  favourite  objects  on  the 
Continent,  and  enlarge  without  distraction  the  territory 
of  the  Popedom. 

The  youthful  Monarch,  therefore,  whose  propensity 
to  pleasure  and  magnificence  had  early  developed 
itself,  found  ample  scope  for  its  indulgence,  and  the  two 
first  years  of  his  reign  were  little  else  than  one  continued 
pageant.  The  Nobles  vied  with  one  another  in  the  splen- 
dour of  their  retinues ;  the  immense  treasures  accumulated 
by  the  avarice  of  the  late  King  were  unsparingly  diffused; 
Poets,  Painters,  Musicians,  and  Men  of  Letters  were 
called  upon  to  render  the  entertainments  more  worthy  of 
their  Royal  guests;  and  in  the  midst  of  these  gorgeous 
exhibitions,  Henry  and  his  Queen  sat  in  the  balconies  or 
paraded  in  the  gardens,  like  Amadis  and  Oriana,  the 
magnets  by  which  every  eye  was  attracted.  The  old 
Romances,  with  their  quaint  legends  of  enchanted  castles, 
haunted  and  trackless/  wildernesses,  cruel  sorcerers, 
valiant  Knights,  and  devoted  damsels,  were  the  fashion- 
able reading  of  the  day;  and  it  was  not  judged  beneath 
the  dignity  of  the  gravest  counsellors  to  exercise  their 
fancy  in  the  composition  of  masques  and  melodrames, 
which  embodied  the  adventures  described  in  these 
singular  productions. 

But  these  domestic  enjoyments,  as  well  as  the  tran- 
quillity of  Europe,  were  at  length  interrupted  by  the 

*  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  799. 
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ambitious  projects  of  the  Pope,  who,  after  engaging  the 
principal  Powers  in  an  attack  upon  Venice, 'resolved  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  French  King  and  even  to 
deprive  him  of  his  recent  acquisitions  of  territory.  De- 
termined to  expel  the  tramontane  invaders  from  the  soil  of 
Italy,  he  solicited  the  aid  of  the  Emperor  and  of  the 
Sovereigns  of  Spain  and  England,  and  so  far  did  he 
succeed  in  his  design  that  he  completely  embroiled  the 
several  nations  who,  in  effect,  held  in  their  hands  the 
balance  of  power.  To  accomplish  his  object  at  the  Court 
of  Henry,  he  sent  to  that  aspiring  Monarch  a  gift 
which  in  those  days  was  still  regarded  with  much  vene- 
ration. A  golden  rose,  which  had  been  blessed  by  his 
Holiness,  perfumed  with  musk, and  anointed  with  chrism, 
was  laid  at  the  King's  feet,  together  with  a  letter  from 
Julius  saluting  him  as  the  "  Head  of  the  Italian  League." 
After  an  appearance  of  hesitation,  the  King,  who  was  not 
inaccessible  to  the  arts  of  flattery,  determined  to  take 
part  with  the  Pope,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  Louis, 
to  whom  he  had  very  lately  pledged  his  faith  in  a  formal 
Treaty.  But  instead  of  beginning  the  campaign  by  an 
attack  on  Calais,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded  by 
Ferdinand  that  it  would  be  better  to  land  in  some 
Spanish  port,  and  from  thence  proceed  to  the  invasion 
of'Guienne.  Accordingly  the  Marquess  of  Dorset,  accom- 
panied by  the  Lords  Howard,  Brook,  Willonghby,  and 
Ferrers,  debarked  with  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men 
at  Passage,  where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  the 
Duke  of  Alva.  The  greatness  of  their  disappointment 
may  be  imagined  when  they  found  that  this  Commander, 
so  far  from  co-operating  with  them  in  what  they  con- 
sidered the  main  object  of  the  expedition,  had  received 
instructions  to  reduce  Navarre,  and  to  employ  the 
English  auxiliaries  in  the  same  service.  The  Marquess, 
pleading  that  his  orders  were  limited  to  a  war  with 
France,  refused  to  join  the  standard  of  Ferdinand  in 
any  enterprise  Westward  of  the  Pyrenees  ;  and  rinding 
that  his  men,  who  were  already  suffering  much  from 
diseases  incident  to  the  climate,  were  not  more  disposed 
than  himself  to  waste  their  strength  in  promoting  the 
personal  views  of  a  Monarch  by  whom  they  had  been 
deceived,  he  permitted  them  to  go  on  board  their  ships 
and  return  home.* 

The  King  felt  deeply  incensed  at  this  inglorious 
return  of  an  army  whose  courage  and  equipments  gave 
reason  to  expect  a  very  different  result.  His  rage  and 
disappointment,  however,  were  somewhat  assuaged  by 
the  gallant  conduct  of  his  Admiral,  Sir  Edward  Howard, 
who,  having  the  command  of  the  fleet  which  carried  the 
troops  to  Spain,  maintained  the  honour  of  his  flag  by 
chasing  the  French  ships  into  port,  and,  for  a  time, 
giving  law  to  the  seas.  Louis,  alarmed  at  these  suc- 
cesses, and  more  especially  by  a  descent  made  upon 
Britany,  fitted  out  a  powerful  armament,  whilst  Henry, 
on  his  part,  added  to  Sir  Edward's  squadron  no  fewer 
than  twenty-five  large  ships.  When  near  Brest,  a  fleet 
amounting  to  thirty-nine  sail,  under  the  orders  of  Ad- 
miral Primauget,  came  out  to  attack  them,  and,  gaining 
the  advantage  of  the  wind,  began  a  desperate  action. 
The  vessel  in  which  he  fought,  named  the  Cordelier, 
and  carrying  one  thousand  two  hundred  men,  was  set  on 

*  Holinshed,  p.  813.  "  After  that  the  King  of  Spaine  was  thus 
possessed  of  the  Kingdome  of  Navarre,  he  sent  unto  the  Lord 
Marquesse  promising  to  join  with  him  short  lie,  aud  so  to  iuvade 
the  borders  of  France ;  but  he  came  not.  "Wherefore  the  English- 
men thought  themselves  not  well  used." 


fire  by  the  English,  who  threw  on  board  a  great  quantity  Annals  of 
of  combustible  matter  ;  when,  finding  that  the  flame  England. 
could  not  be  extinguished,  and  determining  not  to 
perish  alone,  he  grappled  with  the  Regent,  a  first-rate 
of  a  thousand  tons,  and  thereby  secured  the  destruction 
of  both.  This  dreadful  catastrophe,  by  which  one  thou- 
sand nine  hundred  men  and  two  of  the  finest  ships  in 
the  world  were  sacrificed,  appalled  the  contending 
parties,  who  separated  as  far  as  possible  to  avoid  the 
shower  of  burning  beams  and  cordage.  The  French 
soon  afterwards  regained  their  harbours,  and  Howard 
bent  his  course  for  the  English  shore.* 

Little  satisfied  with  the  progress  of  the  war,  Henry  j,, 
determined  to  invade  France  in  person,  having  previ-  resolves  to 
ously  induced  Maximilian  to  espouse  his  quarrel,  and  to  go  to 
promise  an  active  co-operation.  He  then  summoned  a  *  rance. 
Parliament,  who  granted  him  a  large  subsidy;  and  as- 
sembling an  army  he  made  preparations  for  the  ap- 
proaching campaign  with  a  degree  of  magnificence  and 
expense  not  exceeded  in  the  most  splendid  of  his 
tournaments.  His  naval  armament  too,  both  in  its  ex- 
tent and  the  care  bestowed  upon  its  equipment,  was 
worthy  of  the  great  nation  which  he  governed,  as  well  as 
of  the  important  objects  he  professed  to  have  in  view. 
The  fleet  amounted  to  forty-two  large  ships  of  war,  and 
was  placed  under  the  direction  of  the  able  Commander 
who,  on  several  previous  occasions,  had  displayed  so 
much  skill  as  a  tactician  and  bravery  as  a  warrior. 

Before  embarking  on  an  expedition  accompanied  with  Barton 
peril  and  uncertainty,  Henry  deemed  it  prudent  to  concili-  executed* 
ate  the  Scottish  King.who  had  taken  offence  at  an  act  of 
justice  executed  on  an  adventurer  or  pirate  whose  name 
was  Barton,  and  who  had  captured  some  English  ships. 
James,  who  thought  his  complaint  had  not  been  listened 
to  with  sufficient  consideration,  thirsted  for  revenge; 
and  learning  that  Henry  was  about  to  attack  his  ally 
the  Sovereign  of  France,  he  did  not  conceal  from  the 
English  Ambassador  that  he  might  think  it  necessary 
to  cross  the  border  in  a  hostile  attitude.  For  these 
reasons,  preparations  were  made  to  defend  the  Northern 
Counties,  the  care  of  which  was  committed  to  the  gallant 
Earl  of  Surrey. 

Previously  to  the  Royal  embarkation,  the  squadron  r)pat>,  Of 
was  sent  out  to  scour  the  seas  under  Howard,  who,  proceed-  Sir  Edward 
ing  towards  Brest,  found  the  enemy's  fleet  at  anchor  Howard. 
and  resolved  to  attack  them.    But  his  arrangements  were 
either  so  injudiciously  made,  or  so  ill  supported  by  the 
inferior   officers,  that   he   found    himself  alone   in   the 
hands  of  the  enemy,  by  whom  he  was  taken  and  slain. 
His  last  action  was  in  perfect  unison  with  the  general 
tone  of  his  character,   distinguished   for  an  active  and 
resolute   intrepidity.     When  he   saw  that   nothing  re- 
mained for  him  but  to  die,  he  took  his  chain  of  nobles 
and  his  gold  whistle,  the  ensign  of  his  office,  which  hung 
about  his  neck,  and  cast  them  into  the  ocean,  declaring 
that   such   trophies  should   never   fall  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy. 

Henry  did  not  allow  himself  to  be  discouraged  by  this 
unfortunate  commencement,  but  having  sent  part  of  his 


*  Polydore  Vergil,  lib.  xxvii.  Holinshed,  p.  815.  The  latter 
Chronicler  says,  that  "  the  Lord  Admeral  after  this  mischance  that 
happened  to  these  two  worthie  ships,  made  again  to  the  sea,  and 
scowred  all  alongst  the  coasts  of  Bntaine,  Normandie,  and  Picardie, 
taking  manie  French  ships,  and  burning  such  us  they  could  net 
well  bring  away  with  them." 
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History,  army  across  the  Channel  under  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury, 
he  set  sail  with  the  remainder,  towards  the  end  of  June. 
He  was,  however,  in  no  haste  to  begin  the  business  of 
the  campaign,  paying  more  attention  to  matters  of  per- 
sonal display  and  the  ceremonies  due  to  his  rank,  than 
to  the  reduction  of  towns  or  the  planning  of  battles. 
The  advanced  guard  having  invested  Terouenne,  he  at 
length  sat  down  before  it  with  the  main  body  of  his 
forces,  and  by  his  presence  and  example  pushed  the 
siege  with  considerable  vigour,  though  he  was  not  a  little 
annoyed  by  the  vigilance  and  activity  of  the  Count 
d'Angouleme,  afterwards  Francis  I.,  who  about  the 
same  period  arrived  at  head-quarters.  While  he  was 
thus  employed,  intelligence  arrived  that  Maximilian,  who 
had  come  to  pay  him  a  visit,  was  at  hand  ;  upon  which 
the  King,  issuing  from  the  lines,  hastened  to  meet  his 
Imperial  ally,  who  was  approaching  in  the  double  cha- 
racter of  a  guest  and  an  auxiliary.  The  attire  of  the 
two  Monarchs  is  said  to  have  presented  a  very  striking 
contrast.  The  Austrian  came  forward  in  a  plain  dou- 
blet and  cloak  of  black  serge,  while  the  English  Prince 
glittered  all  over  with  jewels,  and  the  Nobles,  who 
formed  his  train,  wore  dresses  of  gold  and  silver  tissue, 
and  had  their  horses  decorated  with  tassels  and  bells  of 
gold.* 

After  six  weeks  had  passed  away,  it  was  found  that 
the  English  army,  maintained  at  a  vast  expense,  had 
achieved  nothing.  Terouenne  still  made  a  resolute  de- 
fence, and  so  little  progress  was  made  in  its  investment 
that  the  French  could  still  command  a  passage  to  the 
river,  by  means  of  which  they  received  a  plentiful  sup- 
ply of  provisions.  To  prevent  the  continuance  of  this  suc- 
conr  Henry  constructed  five  bridges,  and  after  junction 
by  the  Emperor,  who  wore  the  red  cross  of  St.  George 
over  his  accoutrements,  the  stream  was  passed  by  both 
Sovereigns  at  the  head  of  their  troops,  whilst  the 
enemy,  to  the  number  of  twelve  thousand  men,  were 
advancing  from  Blangy.  Previously  to  the  action,  orders 
had  been  issued  to  the  leaders  of  the  gens  d'armerie, 
instructing  them  that  the  sole  object  of  their  march  was 
to  revictual  the  tow-n,  and  forbidding  the  risk  of  a  battle. 
The  army  accordingly  advanced  with  spirit ;  but  at  the  mo- 
ment at  which  the  German  horse,  led  by  Maximilian  and 
the  English  archers,  commenced  an  attack,  the  French 
cavalry,  obedient  to  the  injunctions  they  had  received,  be- 
gan to  fall  back  on  their  main  body.  This  manoeuvre, 
however,  could  not  be  executed  with  the  coolness  neces- 
sary to  ensure  its  success.  The  assailants,  shouting  the 
name  of  their  Patron  Saints,  pressed  on  the  enemy,  whose 
deliberate  retreat  soon  quickened  into  a  more  rapid  pace  ; 
their  ranks  became  disordered,  and,  notwithstanding  the 
utmost  efforts  of  their  Commanders,  the  whole  mass  of 
horsemen  fell  into  confusion,  and  finally  betook  them- 
selves to  flight  with  unrestrained  velocity.  The  conse- 
quence, which  might  have  proved  fatal  to  all  the  regi- 
ments of  infantry,  was  averted  by  the  bravery  of  the  ce- 
lebrated Bayard,  who,  at  the  head  of  a  small  party, 
maintained  a  narrow  defile,  and  gave  time  to  the  fugitives 
to  regain  the  encampment  with  some  degree  of  compo- 
smv  Henry,  delighted  with  the  result  of  this  skirmish, 
Battle  of  could  not  resist  congratulating  the  French  gentlemen, 
Spurs.  many  of  whom  were  taken  prisoners,  on  the  extraordinary 
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celerity  of  their  retreat;  while  (hey,  concealing  their  Annals  of 
chagrin,  under  an  air  of  merriment,  were  pleased  to  deno-  England, 
minate  their  ill-concerted  flight  the  "  Battle  of  Spurs."*  ^ 

The  defeat  of  the  French  gens  d'armerie  in  this  irre- 
gular encounter,  had  it  been  followed  up  with  decision  by 
Henry,  might  have  shaken  the  throne  of  the  Most  Chris- 
tian King.  The  Swiss,  victorious  in  a  sanguinary  con- 
flict of  Novarra,  had  passed  the  Alps,  penetrated  into 
Burgundy,  and  were  now  besieging  Dijon,  the  only 
town  which  prevented  their  veteran  bands  from  march- 
ing to  Paris.  The  English,  on  the  other  hand,  derived 
so  much  spirit  from  their  late  success  that,  if  they  bad 
attacked  the  camp  at  Blangy  before  the  troops  recovered 
from  their  panic,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the 
enemy,  who  did  not  amount  to  more  than  fourteen 
thousand  men,  would  have  been  completely  routed.  But 
it  was  fortunate  for  France  that  the  military  genius  of 
the  Plantagenets  was  not  revived  in  the  Tudor  dy- 
nasty. Instead  of  pursuing  the  path  which  the  chance 
of  war  seemed  to  open  to  him,  and  of  overrunning  tage*de 
Picardy,  no  longer  able  to  oppose  an  adequate  re- rived  from 
sistance,  Henry  returned  to  Terouenne  and  resumed  victory, 
the  siege.  When,  at  length,  the  place  was  compelled  to 
capitulate,  he  permitted  the  garrison  to  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war  ;  and  to  gratify  the  resentment  of  his 
Imperial  ally,  he  razed  the  fortifications,  filled  up  the 
ditches,  and  destroyed  all  the  buildings,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Cathedral  and  Religious  Houses.  He  next 
directed  his  arms  against  Tournay,  of  which  he  became 
master  on  September  22 ;  and  after  a  magnificent 
entry  into  that  city,  and  some  time  spent  in  jousts  and 
entertainments,  it  was  deemed  advisable  that,  as  win- 
ter was  approaching,  the  campaign  should  be  brought 
to  a  close.  He  accordingly  embarked  for  England, 
and  arrived  at  Richmond  towards  the  end  of  Octo- 
ber.f 

It  was  while  Henry  was  occupied  with  the  investment 
of  Terouenne  that  a  herald  arrived  from  Scotland,  com- 
plaining, in  the  name  of  the  King,  of  the  harsh  treat- 
ment inflicted  on  Barton,  whose  name  as  a  rover  or 
pirate  has  been  already  mentioned.  The  reply  of  the 
English  Monarch  was  full  of  indignation  and  reproach, 
accusing  James  of  disregard  to  his  engagements  con- 
firmed by  oath  and  seal,  and  refusing  to  comprehend 
his  dominions  in  any  Treaty  which  might  be  made  with 
the  French.  The  denunciation  of  war  was  soon  followed 
by  the  invasion  of  Northumberland,  conducted  by  the 
Sovereign  in  person,  a  brave  leader,  and  distinguished 
for  his  chivalrous  feelings,  but  entirely  destitute  of  military 
experience.  The  Earl  of  Surrey,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
whom,  as  the  guardian  of  the  Northern  Marches,  he 
found  himself  opposed,  had  all  his  life  been  inured  to 
arms,  and  had  acquired  great  fame  as  a  successful  Com- 
mander. As  soon  as  this  Nobleman  understood  that  his 
antagonist,  after  making  himself  master  of  the  two  cas- 
tles of  Wark  and  Forde,  had  taken  post  at  Flodden,  one  j}attie  of 
of  the  Cheviot  hills,  he  pressed  forward  at  the  head  of  Floddeii. 
twenty-six  thousand  men,  and  by  an  able  manoeuvre  in-  Sept. 
duced  James  to  descend  into  the  plain.  Here  a  bloody  A-  D- 
contest  began,  in  which  the  Scots  were  entirely  defeated,  1513. 
their  Prince  was  slain,  and  the  flower  of  their  Nobility 
cut  to  pieces.  The  body  of  James  is  said  to  have  been  found 


*  Hall,  fol.  xxix.     This  author  assigns  as  a  reason  for  the  plain-  *  Rymer,   vol.  xiii.  p.   376.     Holinshed,   821,    822.     "It  was 

ness  of   Maximilian's  dress   that  "the  Emperor  and   all  his  men  called  the   battell   dex  Expront    by  the    Frenchmen   themselves." 

were  at  that  daie  all  in  black  cloth,  for  the  Emprice,  his  wife,  was  Hall,  fol.  33,  culls  it  the  "  Journey  of  Spurres." 

htiplir  d<*ea.«rw  f  Herbert,  p.  17.    Hall,  fol.  36— 45. 
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next  day,  surrounded  with  heaps  of  his  dead  friends,  and 
so  mangled  with  wounds  that  it  was  almost  impossible 
to  recognise  it.  Surrey,  however,  whose  loss  was  also 
very  great,  and  who  found  much  difficulty  in  obtaining 
provisions,  did  not  pursue  his  advantage,  but  withdrew 
his  troops  from  the  borders,  having  no  longer  any  enemy 
to  repress.* 

On  his  return  home,  Henry  gave  orders  to  make  pre- 
parations for  resuming  the  campaign  as  soon  as  the  sea- 
son should  permit;  but  the  skilful  negotiations  of  Louis 
averted  the  continuance  of  war.  That  able  Monarch 
saw  around  him  a  complication  of  difficulties  from  which 
it  seemed  almost  impossible  that  he  should  escape,  yet 
he  succeeded  beyond  expectation  in  extricating  himself 
from  the  toils  with  which  his  enemies  had  covered  his 
path.  He  recovered  the  friendship  of  Leo  X.  by  a  re- 
nunciation of  the  territory  of  Pisa,  and  an  adherence  to 
the  Lateran  Council ;  he  conciliated  Ferdinand  by 
agreeing  that  he  should  enjoy  the  permanent  posses- 
sion of  Navarre ;  he  gained  Maximilian  by  promising 
his  daughter  Rende  as  a  bride  for  his  grandson  Charles  ; 
and  he  at  length  overcame  the  aversion  of  Henry  by 
disclosing  to  him  the  treachery  of  his  Royal  allies,  and 
by  proposing  a  matrimonial  union  between  the  Crowns  of 
France  and  England.  The  Princess  Mary,  though  only 
in  her  sixteenth  year,  was  given  to  the  French  King,  who 
had  already  attained  his  fifty-third  ;  and  on  October  9 
she  entered  Abbeville,  with  the  ladies  of  her  train,  among 
whom  was  Anne  Boleyn,  then  a  girl,  and  her  marriage 
was  soon  afterwards  celebrated  with  great  magnificence 
and  numerous  pageants.  This  union  of  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  women  of  her  day  with  a  man  for  whom  she 
could  not  entertain  affection,  was  universally  regarded 
as  a  sacrifice  of  youth  and  happiness  to  the  cold  consi- 
derations of  political  expedience.  She  afterwards,  in- 
deed, became  the  wife  of  Charles  Brandon,  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  to  whom  her  heart  was  first  engaged ;  willingly 
relinquishing  the  name  and  station  of  a  Queen  for  the 
enjoyment  of  domestic  happiness  amid  the  society  in 
which  her  early  clays  were  spent  + 

As  the  accession  of  the  Duke  of  Angouleme,  the  cele- 
brated Francis  I.,  opened  a  new  scene  in  the  politics  of 
Europe,  and  induced  the  English  Sovereign  to  exert  his 
influence,  as  well  as  his  arms,  to  maintain  the  balance  of 
power  among  the  Continental  States,  we  cannot  longer 
refrain  from  mentioning  the  name  of  Wolsey,  the  Minis- 
ter by  whose  counsels  the  public  measures  of  Henry  were 
chiefly  directed.  The  extraction  of  this  celebrated 
Churchman  is  admitted  to  have  been  quite  undistin- 
guished, if  not  positively  mean ;  his  father  being  a 
butcher  at  Ipswich,  and  possessing  no  higher  rank  than 
might  belong  to  the  inhabitant  of  a  town  which,  at  that 
period,  was  not  remarkable  for  its  wealth.  Educated 
for  the  clerical  profession,  the  young  man  soon  gained 
the  notice  of  his  superiors  by  his  rapid  attainments  in 
Literature;  and  having  taken  his  first  degree  at  an  early 
age,  he  was  known  in  Oxford  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Boy  Bachelor.  But  his  talents  for  business,  his  quick 
discernment  of  human  character,  and  the  readiness  with 
which  he  devoted  himself  to  the  interests  or  passions  of 


*  Hall,  fol.  43.  "  Thus  through  the  power  of  God  on  Fridaye, 
being  9th  day  of  September,  1513,  was  James  IV.,  King  of  Scots, 
slain  at  Bramston,  and  with  the  said  King  were  slain. — Then 
follows  the  names  of  the  Nobles  and  Gentlemen  slain. 

•fc  Brantome,  Eloge  de  Louit  XII.  Petrus  de  Angleria,  Epist. 
544. 


those  whom  he  was  desirous  to  please,  ultimately  ac-  Annals  °^ 
quired  for  him  a  degree  of  power  to  which  few  subjects  KnKland- 
have  any  where  attained.  Under  Henry  VII.  the  suc- 
cessful management  of  a  difficult  negotiation  at  the  Im- 
perial Court  recommended  him  to  the  Royal  patronage; 
but  although  he  rewarded  the  zealous  Priest  with  un- 
wonted liberality,  the  cautious  Monarch  did  not  admit 
him  into  his'entire  confidence,  nor  listen  to  that  ingenious 
flattery  by  means  of  which  the  highest  offices  of  the  State 
were  afterwards  brought  within  the  reach  of  plebeian 
ambition*. 

Wolsey  owed  his  rise  as  a  Statesman  to  the  favour-  His  talents 
able  opinion  of  Fox,  Bishop  of  Winchester,  who,  dread-  aild  mag- 
ing  the  preponderating  influence  of  the  Duke  of  Nor-  n^cence« 
folk  in  the  Council,  wished  to  have  the  assistance  of  a 
vigorous  mind,  already  in  some  'degree  trained  to  the 
arts  of  political  life.  The  young  King,  who  was  not  in- 
sensible to  the  charms  of  learning  and  talents,  soon 
allowed  himself  to  be  captivated  by  the  wisdom,  elo- 
quence, and  zeal  for  his  service  which  seemed  to  shine 
forth  in  the  character  of  his  new  Minister.  The  war  in 
France  was  pursued  according  to  the  plan  suggested  by 
this  able,  though  selfish  counsellor;  and  such  was  the 
weight  he  possessed  in  the  Cabinet  of  his  Sovereign  that 
Louis,  Ferdinand,  and  Charles,  the  three  greatest  Princes 
in  Europe,  vied  with  each  other  in  their  attempts  to  se- 
cure his  countenance.  At  home,  there  were  no  bounds 
set  to  his  authority  and  preferments.  He  was  made  Prefer- 
successively  King's  Almoner,  Bishop  of  Tournay,  Bi-  ynt-nts  and 
shop  of  Lincoln,  Cardinal,  Papal  Legate,  Archbishop  influeac*- 
of  York,  and  Lord  High  Chancellor.  At  length  he 
aspired  to  the  Popedom  itself,  which  he  expected  to  ob- 
tain through  the  good  offices  either  of  the  Emperor  or  of 
the  King  of  France;  and  it  maybe  observed,  accord- 
ingly, that  the  alliances  which  Henry  formed  with  the  one 
or  the  other  of  these  rulers  were  generally  determined  by 
the  hopes  conveyed  to  Wolsey  of  succeeding  in  the  great 
object  on  which  he  had  set  his  heart.  No  Churchman, 
it  has  been  remarked,  ever  carried  magnificence  and  dig- 
nity to  a  higher  pitch.  His  train  consisted  of  eight  hun- 
dred servants,  of  whom  many  were  persons  of  good  sta- 
tion in  Society.  Some  even  of  the  Nobility  put  their 
children  into  his  family,  as  a  school  of  letters  and  other 
accomplishments,  and  were  not  ashamed  to  see  them 
mix  with  the  retinue  of  so  great  a  personage.  Who- 
ever had  pretensions  to  any  Art  or  Science  was  sure  to 
pay  court  to  the  Cardinal;  and,  it  is  added,  none  paid 
court  in  vain.  Literature,  which  was  then  in  its  in- 
fancy, found  in  him  a  generous  patron ;  and,  both  by  his 
public  institutions  and  private  bounty,  he  gave  encou- 
ragement to  every  branch  of  education.  The  Colleges 
which  he  founded  in  Oxford  and  Ipswich  bear  evidence, 
not  less  distinctly  to  his  immense  wealth  than  to  the 
enlightened  course  in  which  his  ambition  chose  to  ad- 
vance ;  and  if  he  sometimes  thought  proper  to  act  as  the 
minister  of  Henry's  extravagance  and  oppression,  the 
share  of  the  national  income  which  accrued  to  himself 
was  usually  expended  in  the  promotion  of  beneficent 
designs  or  ornamental  objects.f 

*  Fiddes,  Life  of  Wolity,  p.  42 — 78.  Cavendish  by  Singer, 
p.  43. 

f  Fiddes,  p.  107.  Erasmi  Epist.  1.  lib.  ii.  Epitt.  3.  lib.  xvi.  Poly- 
dore  Vergil,  lib.  xxvii.  Holinshed,  p.  847,  "  And  now  to  returne  to 
Cardinall  Woolsie,  who  grew  so  into  exceeding  pride  that  he  thought 
himself  equal  with  the  King.  For  when  he  said  Masse  (which  he 
did  oftener  to  shew  his  pompe  rather  than  for  anie  devotion)  he 
made  Dukes  and  Earles  to  berve  him  of  wine,  and  to  hold  to  him 
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This  remarkable  man  had  nearly  reached  the  zenith  of 
his  power  at  the  demise  of  Louis  XII.,  when  Peace  with 
France  began  to  appear  expedient  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Court.  The  Treaties  lately  concluded  were  re- 
newed with  the  new  King,  whose  ambition,  however, 
soon  proved  incompatible  with  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 
No  sooner  had  Francis  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  recovering  the 
power  recently  lost  to  his  Crown  in  Italy,  and  also  for 
expelling  the  subjects  of  Henry  from  those  Provinces 
which  they  continued  to  hold  on  his  Northern  fron- 
tiers. The  first  he  determined  to  accomplish  by  force 
of  arms,  and  the  second  by  negotiation ;  and  in  both  he  was 
successful.  Crossing  the  Alps  he  gained  the  Duchy  of 
Milan  by  the  Battle  of  Marignano ;  acquired  the  favour 
of  Leo  X. ;  and  induced  the  Genoese  to  declare 
themselves  on  the  side  of  the  conquerors.  With  Wol- 
sey.  who  now  shaped  the  policy  of  England,  he  suc- 
ceeded by  procuring  for  him  an  addition  to  his  honours 
as  a  member  of  the  Papal  College,  and  by  encouraging 
the  hope,  already  ardeully  cherished,  that  he  would  one 
day  find  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  in  quality  of  Supreme 
Pontiff.* 

But  before  we  proceed  to  the  detail  of  events  to  which 
the  enterprising  genius  of  the  French  King  gave  birth, 
the  condition  of  Scotland,  though  not  very  closely  con- 
nected with  Continental  affairs,  seems  to  demand  a  brief 
notice.  The  Battle  of  Flodden,  which  deprived  that 
Country  of  her  Sovereign  and  her  principal  Nobility,  re- 
duced at  once  her  spirit  and  her  power  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  Margaret,  sister  of  Henry,  was  left  the  mother  of 
a  Prince  not  more  than  eighteen  months  old,  and  preg- 
nant with  another  who  was  born  a  short  time  after  the 
loss  of  her  husband.  Her  rank  and  relationship  to  the 
English  Monarch  naturally  pointed  her  out  as  the  most 
proper  person  to  be  invested  with  the  Regency,  an  office 
which  she  discharged  for  some  time  to  the  apparent  satis- 
faction of  all  classes  of  the  people.  But  her  hasty  mar- 
riage with  the  Earl  of  Angus,  a  youth  who  had  nothing 
besides  a  handsome  figure  to  recommend  him,  displeased 
the  nation  at  large,  and,  at  the  same  time,  withdrew  from 
her  the  confidence  of  her  brother,  as  well  as  the  good 
opinion  of  many  of  her  friends  in  both  divisions  of  the 
Island.  The  partisans  of  France,  influenced  by  these 
considerations,  recalled  John,  Duke  of  Albany,  cousin 
of  James  IV.,  and  son  of  that  Alexander  who  had  been 
banished  in  the  former  reign,  to  take  upon  him  the  du- 
ties of  Protector  during  the  nonage  of  the  infant  heir  to 
the  Crown.  This  appointment  could  not  fail  to  prove 
offensive  to  Henry,  who  naturally  wished  to  extend  his 
dominion  over  both  the  British  Kingdoms,  and  thereby 
to  put  an  end  to  the  inconvenient  alliance  which  the 
Scots  had  so  long  maintained  with  the  French  Govern- 
ment. Albany,  who  was  a  native  of  France,  and  held  a 
large  property  in  that  Country,  acted  under  a  strong  bias 
towards  the  interests  of  his  adopted  Prince  ;  and  hence 
he  had  no  sooner  landed  than  he  deprived  the  Queen  of 


the  bason  at  the  lavatorie.  Thus  was  the  pride  of  the  Cardinal! 
and  other  Priests  so  past  the  compasse  of  reason  that  in  maner  all 
good  persons  abhorred  and  disdained  it." 

*  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  52 — 56,  introduces  some  considerations 
well  worthy  the  attention  of  those  who  wish  to  have  a  correct  view 
of  the  rise  and  character  of  Wolsey.  He  proves  that  the  Cardinal's 
hat  was  not  bestowed  at  the  solicitation  of  Francis,  but  that  Leo 
was  actuated  by  motives  originating  in  his  own  councils;  that 
Warham  did  not  resign  in  disgust ;  and,  in  short,  that  most  of  the 
unfavourable  insinuations  of  Polydore  Vergil  are  without  foundation. 
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her  two  sons,  whom  she  had  been  invited  to  carry  across 
the  Tweed,  and  placed  them  in  the  custody  of  three 
Lords  nominated  by  Parliament  as  their  guardians.  It 
was  in  vain  ihat  the  King  of  England  complained  of  the 
breach  of  faith  which  such  conduct  implied  on  the  part 
of  Francis,  for  his  remonstrances  were  answered  only  by 
evasive  explanations  and  insincere  apologies;  but  as 
greater  objects  were  at  stake  in  another  quarter  the  peace 
which  both  were  desirous  to  cultivate  suffered  no  inter- 
ruption.* 

The  progress  made  by  the  French  arms  in  Italy  after 
thedecisive  conflict  at  Marignano, excited  indeed,  in  some 
measure,  the  jealousy  of  Henry,  who,  urged  by  Maximi- 
lian and  instigated  by  Wolsey,  would  have  resumed  a 
hostile  attitude  towards  the  conqueror,  had  not  reasons, 
affecting  the  general  condition  of  Europe,  prevailed  with 
him  to  abstain  from  the  gratification  of  his  personal  ani- 
mosity. This  resolution,  dictated  by  sound  policy,  was 
further  confirmed  by  an  event  which,  it  was  obvious  to 
every  one,  would  be  attended  with  the  most  important 
results.  Ferdinand,  who  had  long  presided  over  the 
destinies  of  Spain,  sank  under  the  pressure  of  age  and 
infirmity,  leaving  to  his  grandson  Charles  the  possession 
of  his  extensive  dominions,  and  the  reversion  of  a  larger 
share  of  power  than  had  fallen  to  the  lot  of  any  Prince 
in  modern  times.  It  was  no  longer  doubtful  that  both 
England  and  France  would  soon  have  to  combat  an 
influence  which  it  might  require  their  united  power  to 
resist ;  for  which  cause  the  proposals  made  by  the  latter 
for  a  more  intimate  alliance  were  listened  to  by  the  for- 
mer with  the  most  favourable  disposition.  No  pains 
were  spared  to  gain  the  interest  of  the  Cardinal  ;  and 
accordingly,  in  the  month  of  October,  1518,  a  League 
was  concluded  between  the  two  Sovereigns,  providing 
that,  in  all  time  coming  perlect  friendship  and  amity 
should  be  maintained  between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
England  by  land  and  sea  ;  that  their  several  friends  and 
enemies,  on  both  sides,  should  be  considered  and  treated 
as  such  ;  so  that  if,  on  any  occasion,  the  dominions  of 
those  included  in  the  League  should  be  invaded,  the 
aggressor,  after  due  warning,  having  failed  to  retire,  his 
troops  should  be  attacked  by  the  rest,  and  compelled  to 
abandon  hostilities.  For  that  purpose,  a  free  passage 
through  each  other's  dominions  was  specially  provided 
by  Treaty.  In  the  event  of  Civil  wars  arising  in  any  of 
the  Kingdoms  belonging  to  the  confederates,  it  was 
agreed  that  no  interference  should  be  suffered  unless 
these  dissensions  were  kindled  or  maintained  by  some 
foreign  Prince.  None  of  the  covenanting  Powers  was 
to  be  permitted,  either  by  its  own  subjects  or  by  mer- 
cenary troops,  to  levy  war  against  any  other,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  accounted  a  violator  of  the  League  ; 
and  none  was  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  vassal  or  subject  of 
any  other  into  its  protection,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Prince  to  whom  allegiance  was  due.  It  was  agreed 
that  the  articles  of  this  contract  should  be  submitted  t  > 
the  Pope,  who,  if  he  intimated  his  consent  within  four 
months,  was  to  be  admitted  as  a  principal  party,  with  the 
power  of  naming  his  allies.  All  Princes  mentioned  in 
this  deed,  and  who  should  follow  his  example  within 
the  same  period,  were  to  be  considered  as  holding  a 
similar  place  as  to  authority  and  obligation  ;  but  at  all 

*  Pinkerton,  Hislory  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii  book  xii.  Buchan, 
Hiit.  lib.  xiv.  The  Will  of  James  IV.,  which  appointed  Margaret 
Regent  of  the  Kingdom,  limited  her  powet  to  the  period  of  her  re- 
maining unmarried. 
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events,  it  was  solemnly  concluded  that,  whatever  should 
be  the  conduct  of  other  Princes  and  Potentates,  a  firm 
and  inviolable  friendship  should  continue  between  Henry 
and  Francis,  their  subjects  and  successors.* 

Besides  this  League,  the  objects  of  which  were  of  a 
general  nature,  there  was  a  more  particular  Treaty  em- 
bracing the  proposal  of  a  marriage  between  the  Dau- 
phin and  the  Princess  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Henry,  as 
also  the  restoration  of  Tournay  to  France.  The  war  in 
-  which  the  English  Monarch  gained  that  town  was  ex- 
tremely impolitic;  but  considering  the  expense  at  which 
it  was  maintained,  and  its  distance  from  Calais,  it  would 
have  been,  perhaps,  still  more  unwise  to  retain  such  a 
conquest.  Francis,  to  whom  its  acquisition  was  of  great 
importance,  agreed  to  pa^  sixty  thousand  crowns  as  the 
price  of  its  delivery,  and  to  settle  upon  Wolsey  a  pension 
of  twelve  thousand  livres  to  indemnify  him  tor  the  loss 
of  clerical  preferment  which  he  thereby  forfeited.  In 
virtue  of  these  arrangements,  too,  Francis  was  with- 
drawn from  the  alliance  with  Scotland,  and  permitted 
his  ally  to  carry  on  his  designs  for  the  subjection  of  that 
Country.  The  Duke  of  Albany  was  recalled  to  the  Con- 
tinent, and  Margaret  being  re-invested  with  power,  did 
not  fail  to  co-operate  with  her  brother  in  his  endea- 
vours to  secure  a  permanent  ascendency  in  the  Northern 
Kingdom. t 

The  accession  of  Charles  to  the  single  throne  of  Spain 
would  have  been  attended  with  important  consequences, 
inasmuch  as  his  dominions  encompassed  France  at  the 
two  extremities  at  which  it  was  most  vulnerable  ;  but  the 
crisis,  which  otherwise,  perhaps,  could  not  have  been 
avoided,  was  more  suddenly  produced  by  the  death  of 
Maximilian  in  January  1519.  Sometime  previously  to 
his  decease  the  Emperor  had  made  an  offer  of  his  Crown 
to  Henry ;  but  this  was  a  prize  which  Francis  would 
not  permit  to  pass  him  without  an  effort  worthy  of  its 
value ;  while  it  soon  became  obvious  that  the  Spanish 
Monarch  would  strain  every  nerve  to  secure  his  own 
election.  The  result  of  the  memorable  canvass  is  well 
known.  Charles  was  invested  with  the  Imperial  dig- 
nity, and  the  other  candidates  retired  to  meditate  on 
schemes  for  gratifying  their  animosity,  or  protecting  their 
interests. 

To  concert  their  measures  for  mutual  support,  it  was 
agreed  that  the  Sovereigns  of  France  and  England 
should  meet  on  the  confines  of  their  territories,  between 
Guines  and  Ardres ;  upon  which  a  commission  was 
issued  to  Wolsey,  whose  pride  both  of  them  were  dis- 
posed to  flatter,  which  intrusted  to  him  the  arrangement 
of  the  whole  ceremonial.  The  young  Emperor  was  de- 
sirous to  prevent  this  interview  but  perceiving  that  he 
could  not  succeed,  he  determined  to  anticipate  Francis  by 
paying  a  visit  to  Henry  on  his  own  shore.  While  pur- 
suing a  voyage  from  Spain  to  his  paternal  dominions  he 
ordered  his  fleet  to  cast  anchor  in  the  harbour  of  Hythe, 
professing  an  ardent  desire  to  pay  his  respects  to  his 
aunt  and  her  Royal  husband,  whose  Court  he  had  just 
learned  was  removed  to  the  seaside.  This  meeting, 
apparently  accidental,  was  celebrated  at  Canterbury  with 
feasts  and  rejoicings :  Charles  by  his  assiduous  attentions 
gained  the  affections  of  Henry,  and  by  promises  and 
presents  he  also  secured  the  more  important  friendship 
of  the  ambitious  Cardinal.  As  soon  as  he  departed,  the 
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King  with  his  family  and  attendants  crossed  the  Channel   -Annals  of 
to  meet  his  "  good  brother,"  the  ruler  of  France.*  EugUnd, 

On   the  4th    of  June   Henry   removed   from    Calais 

into  a  beautiful  pavilion  which  had  been   prepared  tor 

him.     This  palace,  says  Hall,   "was  set  on  stages  by 

great   cunning  and  sumptuous   work.     Before  it   was 

built  a  fountain  of  gilt  work,  over  which  was  seen  the 

old  God  of  wine,  called  Bacchus,  birling  the  wine,  which 

through  conduits  ran  to  all  people  plenteously;   and  The  Field 

over  his  head  was  written   in  letters   of  gold,  Faicte  of  the  Cloth 

bonne  chere.  qvy  voudra.     On  the  other  side  of  the  en- 

trance  was  a  gorgeous  pillar,  surmounted  by  an  image 

of  the  blind  Gcd  Cupid  with  his  bow  and  arrows.     The 

building  was  a  quadrangle,  each  side  being  one  hun- 

dred and  twenty-eight  feet  long,  and  having  in  front  a 

Savage  with  a  bow  and  arrows,  and  underneath  an  in- 

scription  emblematical    of  Henry's   political   power  — 

Cni  adheereo  preeest."     The  furniture  and  decorations  of 

the  interior  were  still  finer  than  its  outward  show.     It 

was  an  Age  of  splendour  and  barbaric  pomp  ;  and  the 

two  Monarchs,  so  far  from  being  superior  to  the  taste  of 

the  time,  rather  vied  with  each  other  in  the  profusion 

and  magnificence  of  their  preparations.     Francis  had  at 

first  intended  to  lodge  in  a  pavilion  formed  of  cloth  of 

gold,  supported  on  an  immense  mast,  and  representing 

in  its  interior  the  golden  orbs  of  heaven   upon  an  azure 

ground.      This  immense  tent,   however,   being  blown 

down,  he  found  it  necessary  to  take  up  his  abode  in  a 

Castle  near  the  town  of  Arde.     On  the  7th  of  June  the 

meeting  between  the  Princes  took   place.      The   King 

of  England,  says   the  faithful  Chronicler  above-cited. 

rode  "  a  courser  caparisoned  in  a  marvellous  vesture, 

the    trappes   being   of  fine    gold   in  bullion  curiously 

wrought.     His  Grace  himself  was  apparelled  in  a  cloth 

of  silver  of  damask  ribbed  with  cloth  of  gold."     Francis 

on  his  side,  accompanied  by  a  train  of  Nobles,  proceeded 

on  horseback  towards  the  valley  of  Andren,  where  a  tent 

had  been  pitched  for  the  interview.     As  the  cavalcades 

mutually  approached,  some  suspicions  of  treachery  arose 

in  the  suite  of  Henry,  on  its  being  observed  that  they 

were  outnumbered  by  the  French  Grandees  ;   but  confi- 

dence was  instantly  restored,  and  the  Royal  Chiefs  met 

and  embraced.     "  My  dear  brother  and  cousin,"  said 

the  foreign  Sovereign,  "  thus  far  to  my  pain   have   I 

travelled  to  see  you  personally.     I  think  verily  that  you 

esteem  me  as  I  am,  and  that  I  am  not  unworthy  to  be 

your  aid.     The  realms  and  seignories  in  my  possession 

demonstrate  the  extent  of  my  power."     "  Sir,"  said  the 

other,  "  neither  your  realms  nor  other  the  places  of  your 

power  form  so   much  the  matter  of  my  regard  as  the 

stedfastness  and  loyal  keeping  of  the  promise  comprised 

in  Charters  between   you  and  me.     I  never  saw  Prince 

with  my  eyes  that  ought  to  be  more  beloved  ;   and  for 

your  love  have  I  passed,  the  seas  into  the  furthest  fron- 

tier of  my  realm  to  see  you."j- 

Proclamations  respecting  this  meeting  had  been  dis-  Jousts  and 
persed   throughout  Europe  for  many  months  before  it  tourua' 
took  place  ;  and  it  was  also  announced  that  the  two  m' 
Kings  would,  as  brothers  in  arms,  hold  a  solemn  joust- 
ing and  tournay  several  successive  days,  and  defend  the 
field  against  all   challengers.     It  belongs  not  to  us  to 
describe  these  Feudal  sports  and  festivities  in  which  the 
great  men  of  those  days  took  such  a  puerile  delight  ; 


*  Herbert,  p.  31.     Fiddes,  Life  of  Wohey,  p.  220. 
f  Pinkerton,  vol.  u.  p.  157.    Rymer,  vol.  xiii.  p.  550. 


*  Hall,  fol.  72.     Arclueologia,  vol.  vi.  p.  179. 
•r  Hall,  fol.  76. 
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and  by  the  expense  attending  which  on  the  present  oc- 
casion the  Monarchs  of  France  and  England  exhausted 
their  Exchequers  and  impoverished  their  Nobility. 
Wolsey  meanwhile,  who  directed  the  gaieties  which 
amused  more  vacant  minds,  had  his  own  thoughts  di- 
rected to  graver  matters.  He  had  already  determined 
to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  ;  but  as  the  time 
was  not  yet  come  for  countenancing  a  rupture  with 
Francis,  he  studied  to  renew  and  confirm  the  former 
alliance  between  his  master  and  that  Sovereign. 

No  sooner  had  Henry  returned  than  he  imbrued  his 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  Nobleman  related  to  his  own 
family.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  esteemed  the  "mirror 
of  all  courtesy,"  was  the  fifth  in  descent  from  Thomas  of 
Woodstock,  the  youngest  son  of  Edward  III.  Accused 
by  a  discarded  dependent  of  having  meditated  certain 
crimes  against  the  Government,  he  was  brought  to  trial 
and  condemned  to  death.  Knivett  bore  witness  against 
his  master  that  he  had  consulted  a  Monk  or  wizard  about 
future  events;  that  he  had  declared  all  the  acts  of  Henry 
VII.  to  have  been  wrongfully  done ;  that  he  had  said,  if 
he  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  on  one  occasion  when  he 
was  in  danger  of  being  committed,  he  would  have  played 
the  part  which  his  father  had  intended  to  perform  at 
Salisbury,  where,  if  he  could  have  obtained  an  audience, 
he  would  have  stabbed  Richard  III.  with  a  knife;  and 
that  he  had  told  Lord  Abergavenny,  "  if  the  King  died, 
he  himself  would  have  rule  of  the  land.''  Buckingham 
confessed  his  imprudence  or  superstition  in  having  con- 
sulted the  prophetic  Friar ;  and  it  did  not  appear  that 
the  other  charges  contained  any  thing  more  weighty 
than  unpremeditated  indiscretions.  He  was  beheaded 
on  the  17th  May,  1521 ;  when  the  assembled  people 
are  said  to  have  given  utterance  to  their  indignation 
against  Wolsey  by  exclaiming,  "The  butcher's  son!"* 

The  motto  which  Henry  permitted  to  be  inscribed  on 
his  pavilion,  "  He  whom  I  favour  has  the  ascendency,1' 
bore  an  allusion  to  his  own  situation,  aS  holding  in  his 
hands  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe.  But  his  discri- 
mination and  prudence  were  not  equal  to  the  influence 
which  attached  to  his  place  as  King  of  England;  he 
saw  not  that  the  Spanish  Monarchy,  aided  by  the  wealth 
of  the.  Burgundian  Provinces,  and  the  strength  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  would  soon  become  formidable  to  all 
the  neighbouring  States;  and  hence  he  allowed  his  eyes 
to  be  shut  to  the  manifest  impolicy  of  opposing  himself 
to  the  interests  of  Francis,  whose  spirit  and  arms  con- 
stituted the  only  barrier  to  the  progress  of  universal  do- 
minion in  the  person  of  the  Emperor.  At  the  same 
time  the  cool  and  calculating  mind  of  Charles  antici- 
pated results  to  which  neither  of  his  contemporaries 
could  look  forward.  He  once  more  visited  Henry  at 
London,  and  took  that  opportunity  of  renewing  not 
less  respectfully  to  the  Cardinal  his  promises  of  support, 
whenever  the  Papacy  should  become  vacant ;  the  conse- 
quence of  which  assiduity  appeared  in  a  resolution 
formed  by  the  King  to  invade  France  and  to  further  the 
Imperial  designs  at  home  and  abroad.t 

The  Earl  of  Surrey  at  the  head  of  a  considerable 
army  landed  in  Normandy,  where  he  destroyed  several 
towns  and  committed  severe  outrages  on  the  defence- 
less inhabitants  of  the  Country :  but  as  the  enemy 

*  Herbert,  p.   100.     Stowe,  p.  54.     Hall,  fol.  85.     Rot.  Par. 
Henry  VIII.  p.  105. 
f  Herbert,  p.  115.    Godwin,  p.  22. 


refrained  from  a  general  action  he  had  not  the  advan-  Annals  of 
tage  of  a  field  in  which  to  gather  laurels,  nor  to  achieve  England- 
any  conquest  worthy  of  remembrance.  The  King  of 
France  incited  the  Scots  to  war,  in  the  hope  that  they 
might  as  usual  divide  the  exertions  of  his  antagonist ; 
and  actuated  by  this  view  he  sent  Albany  with  reinforce- 
ments and  supplies,  by  means  of  which  the  opponents  of 
the  English  connection  might  defeat  the  designs  of 
Margaret,  and  even  invade  the  territories  of  her  brother. 
A  few  ineffectual  demonstrations,  however,  bounded  the 
military  attempts  of  the  Regent,  who  is  described  in  a 
letter  from  Wolsey  to  his  Sovereign  as  either  a  fool  or  a 
coward.* 

Another  fruitless  inroad  into  France  was  made  by  inroad  by 
the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  who,  after  gaining  some  advantages,  the  Duke  of 
threw  himself  into  winter-quarters.  The  war  mean-  Suffolk. 
time  was  raging  in  various  parts  of  Italy,  and  was  not 
brought  to  a  termination  till  the  year  1525,  when 
Francis  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Pavia;  an  event  which  struck  Henry  with  a  sense  of  his 
own  danger  as  well  as  that  of  Europe,  from  the  want  of 
a  proper  counterpoise  to  the  power  of  the  conqueror. 
Instead,  therefore,  of  rejoicing  in  the  success  of  his  own 
measures,  which  had  for  their  object  the  humiliation  of 
the  French  King,  he  forthwith  determined  to  lend  him 
assistance ;  and  as  the  credit  of  raising  a  fallen  enemy 
concurred  with  the  views  which  he  was  now  disposed 
to  take  of  his  own  political  interest,  he  hesitated  the  less 
in  changing  his  allies.  In  the  end  a  League  was  formed, 
of  which  one  of  the  conditions  was  that  the  English 
Monarch  should  renounce  all  claims  to  the  Crown  of 
France ;  a  pretension  which  had  now  become  entirely 
nominal,  or  only  served  as  an  occasion  for  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  nations.  In  return  for  this  concession, 
vrhich  removed  a  ground  of  annoyance  as  well  as  of 
offence,  an  obligation  was  incurred  for  the  annual  pay- 
ment to  Henry  and  his  successors  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns;  an  agreement  which  was  ratified  in  the  most 
solemn  manner  that  the  diplomatic  forms  of  the  Age 
could  supply.  But  these  arrangements,  however  ne- 
cessary and  seasonable  they  might  appear,  were  not 
completed  before  Rome  had  been  subjected  to  the  hor- 
rors of  a  military  assault  by  the  troops  of  Charles,  and 
the  Pope  dishonoured  by  being  led  into  captivity  at  the 
instance  of  a  Prince  who  bore  the  title  of  Most  Catholic.t 

It  belongs  to  another  portion  of  our  Work  to  describe  Origin  of 
the  origin  and  progress  of  the  Reformation,  which,  after  the  Refor- 
having  spread  the   light  of  Truth   over   some   of  the  mation. 
darkest  parts  of  the  Continent,  extended   its   benign 
spirit  to  this  Country.    The  exertions  of  Henry  to  oppose 
its  progress  even  in  the  district  in  which  it  had  its  rise; 
his  learned  labours  in  reply  to  Luther;   the  punishment 
of  Heretics  under  the  direction  of  Wolsey  and  with  the 
concurrence  of  Sir  Thomas  More ;  are  facts  not  un- 
known to  the  least  practised  reader.     But  his  honorary 
distinction  as  Defender  of  the  Faith  did  not  at  a  later 
period  prevent  the  zealous  King  from  calling  in  ques- 
tion the  infallibility  of  the   Papal  See,  and  even  from 
abjuring  its  authority  as  the  sole  arbiter  of  belief  and 
manners. 

After  having  been  eighteen  years   the   husband  of  Henry 

Catherine  of  Arragon,  he  began  to  doubt  the  lawful-  dou^f  th<? 

legality  of 

— — —  his  mar- 

*  Duchesne,   1005.     Buch.  Hitt.  lib.  xiv.     Pinkerton,  vol.  ii.  "age. 

p.  116. 

f  Du  Bellay,  p.  117.     Guicciardini,  p.   1034.     f-'era  Hitt.  de 

Carl.  F,     Stowe.  p.  527. 
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History,  ness  of  his  union  with  that  Princess,  the  widow  of  his 
brother  Arthur.  He  had  now  attained  the  age  of 
thirty  six,  his  Queen  was  about  six  years  older,  and  he 
made  no  effort  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  that  she  had 
already  lost  all  personal  charms,  and  was  no  lonjjer 
likely  to  add  to  the  number  of  his  family.  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, who  at  this  time  appeared  at  Court,  was  a  lovely 
young  person,  described  as  possessing  rare  and  admi- 
rable beauty,  a  fine  complexion,  with  a  noble  presence 
and  most  perfect  shape.  The  graces  belonging  to  her 
person  were  enhanced  by  a  cheerfulness  and  sweetness 
of  temper  which  never  forsook  her,  and  her  education 
had  secured  to  her  all  those  accomplishments  which 
were  fitted  to  dazzle  and  delight  the  most  brilliant  Society. 
She  danced  with  great  elegance,  sang  sweetly,  and  by 
the  remarkable  vivacity  of  her  wit  and  conversation  she 
retained  the  admiration  of  those  who  at  first  were  only 
attracted  by  her  beauty.* 

This  unfortunate  Lady  had  been  sent  to  France,  as 
early  as  1515,  as  an  attendant  on  the  Princess  Mary,  a 
circumstance  which  we  have  incidentally  mentioned  when 
giving  an  account  of  the  marriage  of  Louis  XII.  On  the 
death  of  that  Monarch  and  the  return  of  his  young  widow 
to  England,  Anne  continued  attached  to  the  household 
of  Queen  Claude,  in  whose  palace  she  remained  till  she 
was  seventeen.  At  that  period,  Margaret,  Duchess  of 
Alen<jon,  the  sister  of  Francis,  being  attracted  by  her 
manners  and  graceful  appearance,  invited  her  into  her 
family.  There  she  probably  remained  till  the  union  of 
her  patroness  with  the  King  of  Navarre  in  the  year 
1527  ;  upon  which  she  appears  to  have  returned  to  her 
native  Country,  when  she  became  one  of  the  Maids  of 
honour  to  the  wife  of  Henry  VIII. 

Two  events  occurred  at  the  time  when  she  first  ap- 
peared in  the  train  of  Catherine  which  had  no  small 
effect  in  hastening  the  crisis  that  influenced  so  deeply 
her  own  fortune  and  the  character  of  Henry.  The 
Bishop  of  Tarbes,  one  of  the  Plenipotentiaries  sent  by 
the  French  Government  to  adjust  the  articles  of  mar- 
riage between  Mary,  the  King's  daughter,  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans,  is  said  to  have  suggested  some  doubts  as  to 
the  legitimacy  of  the  Prince>s's  birth ;  a  circumstance 
which  has  been  commonly  represented  as  reviving  or 
creating  in  the  mind  of  the  Monarch  certain  scruples 
regarding  the  legality  of  his  nuptials  with  the  relict  of 
Arthur.  Again,  it  was  at  the  same  moment  a  favourite 
project  with  Wolsey  to  procure  for  his  master  the  privi- 
lege of  a  divorce,  in  the  hope  that  a  matrimonial  union 
might  afterwards  be  accomplished  between  him  and  the 
sister  of  Francis.  But,  whatever  political  considerations 
may  have  influenced  the  decisions  of  Courtiers,  or  have 
given  rise  to  the  inquiries  of  Canonists  and  Lawyers,  it 
admits  not  of  any  question  that  a  passion  for  Anne  Bo- 
leyn, which  he  could  neither  conceal  nor  restrain,  led  to 
the  King's  separation  from  Catherine,  and  to  his  final 
rupture  with  the  Pope.f 

Opinions  of  Jt  is  well  known  that  the  application  to  Clement  for 
foreign  a  divorce  was  made  at  a  time  when  the  Pontiff  was  in 
the  power  of  Charles  V.,  the  nephew  of  the  English 
Queen  ;  and  hence,  however  much  he  might  have  been 
disposed  to  gratify  Henry,  he  was  aware  that  it  must  be 

*  Wyatt,  Memoir  of  Anne  Boleyn,  in  Cavendish's  Life  of  Wol- 
»<•//,  vol.  ii.  p.  182. 

f  Slate  Papers  published  by  Government,  vol.  i.  p.  197. 
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done  at  the  manifest  hazard  of  provoking  the  resentment  Annals  of 
of  a  Prince  neither  more  scrupulous  nor  less  vindictive 
than  the  celebrated  Tudor.  What  the  Pope  could  not 
bestow  it  was  therefore  resolved  to  seek  from  Universi- 
ties and  other  learned  bodies,  who,  though  they  pos- 
sessed no  executive  authority,  could  at  least  expound  the 
law  of  the  Church,  and  determine  in  a  matter  of  refined 
casuistry.  The  cases  submitted  to  their  judgment  were 
clear,  and  the  points  in  dispute  were  fairly  stated;  being 
no  other  than  the  questions  whether  marriage  with  a 
brother's  widow  was  prohibited  by  the  Divine  law,  and, 
if  it  were,  whether  a  Papal  dispensation  could  release 
the  parties  from  its  disqualifying  effect.  The  most  mo- 
derate of  them  answered  that  such  a  marriage  could  not 
be  attempted  without  a  breach  of  the  sacred  statute,  even 
with  a  permission  from  the  Supreme  Pontiff.  The  Uni- 
versities of  Orleans,  Angers,  Bourges,  Toulouse,  Fer- 
rara,  Padua,  and  Pavia,  concurring  with  those  of  Bo- 
logna and  Paris,  the  two  most  famous  Schools  of  Civil 
and  Canon  Law  on  the  Continent,  decreed  that  the 
marriage  with  Catherine  was  so  mere  a  nullity  as  to  be 
incapable  of  receiving  validity  even  from  a  Papal  dis- 
pensation. No  answer  was  made  by  the  Catholic  Uni- 
versities of  Germany,  because  they  were  under  the  fear 
of  the  Emperor ;  and  a  similar  reason  imposed  silence 
on  those  of  Italy  and  Spain. 

The  See  of  Rome,  which  could  not  remain  uncon-  Death  of 
cerned  on  an  occasion  so  momentous,  endeavoured  Wolsey. 
through  Campeggio,  a  special  Legate,  to  prevail  on  Ca- 
therine to  retire  to  a  Nunnery;  a  concession  which  her 
regard  for  her  daughter's  claims  would  not  allow  her  to 
make.  Wolsey,  who  had  called  into  action  all  his  in- 
fluence as  well  as  his  great  talent  for  secret  diplomacy, 
sank  between  his  feeling  of  duty  towards  the  Church,  and 
his  desire  to  realize  the  object  on  which  he  saw  that  the 
heart  of  his  Sovereign  was  placed.  After  enduring  the 
frown  of  Henry  and  being  stripped  of  his  large  honours 
and  possessions,  he  died  November  30,  1530 ;  uttering 
as  he  expired  these  memorable  words  :  "  If  I  had  served 
God  as  diligently  as  I  have  done  the  King,  he  would 
not  have  given  me  over  in  my  grey  hairs."* 

It  fell  to  the  lot  of  Cranmer,  who  was  raised  to  the  Sentence  of 
dignity  of  Archbishop  and  Legate,   to  pronounce  the  Crm.mer. 
final  judgment,   declaring   the   marriage   between  the 
King  and  the  Lady  Catherine  to  have  been   null  and 
void,  and  enjoining  the  parties  no  longer  to  cohabit. 
This  took  place  on  the  23d  May,  1533;  and  five  days 
afterwards  the  same  Prelate  confirmed   the  union   of 
Henry  with  the  Lady  Anne,  which  had  been  privately 
celebrated  by  Dr.  Lee  in  the  month  of  January  pre- 
ceding. 

A  step  so  decided,  in  defiance  of  the  Pope,  rendered 
impracticable  all  reconciliation  with  the  Papal  Court; 
and  it  was  no  longer  concealed  that  Henry  was  desirous 
to  withdraw  the  Church  of  England  from  all  obedience 
to  the  See  of  Rome.  In  the  year  1534  various  Statutes 
were  enacted  by  Parliament  for  the  accomplishment  of 
this  important  purpose,  for  confirming  the  decisions  of 
Cranmer,  and  for  regulating  the  succession  to  the 
Crown;  the  principal  provisions  of  which  will  be  given 
in  a  following  chapter. 


*  Holinshud,  vol.  iii.  p.  755. 
1429—1447. 
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CHAPTER    XCV. 

ANNALS  OF  PORTUGAL.     PROGRESS  OF  MARITIME  DISCOVERY. 

FROM  A.  D.   1279  TO  A.  D.   1495. 


History.  WE  commence  our  separate  sketch  of  the  History  of 
Portugal  from  the  point  at  which  it  first  began  to 
assume  any  interest.  The  Throne  of  that  Country,  va- 
cant by  the  death  of  Alfonso  III.,*  was  filled  by  his 
son  Dionis,  then  a  youth  of  only  nineteen  years  of  age. 
The  young  Monarch  gave  immediate  proofs  of  his  vigour 
and  capacity,  by  emancipating  himself  from  (he  ward- 
ship of  his  mother  and  her  advisers,t  and  by  performing 
the  duties  of  his  station  with  a  sagacity  that  justified 
this  hazardous  reliance  upon  himself.  Soon  embroiled, 
like  his  predecessors,  with  the  Clergy,  he  firmly  main- 
tained his  ground  ;  and  though  it  was  not  in  the  spirit 
of  the  Age  to  be  completely  victorious  in  such  a  contest, 
he  was  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  Papal  dominion  had  its 
limits.  While,  however,  on  the  one  hand,  he  took  from 
the  Clergy  a  dangerous  source  of  aggrandizement  by  a 
sort  of  Statute  of  Mortmain,  he  compensated  them  by 
another  which  was  beneficial  to  his  People  also :  he  in- 
stituted a  University, J  and  distributed  Schools  through- 
out the  Country;  and  thus  established  in  their  favour 
that  moral  influence  arid  power  which  is  always  ac- 
quired by  him  who  teaches  over  him  who  learns.  In 
his  transactions  with  Castile,  the  conduct  of  Dionis  at 
first  was  unfixed  and  wavering,  but  a  Treaty  of  marriage 
between  his  daughter  Constanza  and  Ferdinand  con- 
firmed his  policy,  and  secured  his  alliance  and  support  to 
that  Country.  From  the  curse  of  Civil  dissensions  he 
was  not  exempt.  His  son  Alfonso,  who  was  married  to 
Beatrix,  a  sister  of  the  Castilian  King,  induced  either  by 
the  intrigues  of  the  distinguished  woman  who  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Castile,  or  jealous  of  his  father's  par- 
tiality for  his  natural  son  Alfonso  Henrique/,  broke  into 
open  revolt.  Collecting  the  refuse  of  the  Country,  he 
made  himself  master  of  various  places,  and,  though  once 
defeated,  he  again  boldly  invited  the  decision  of  a  general 
A>  D  conflict.  The  mediatory  efforts  of  his  mother,  the  virtuous 
1321.  Isabella,  were  strenuously  interposed  to  terminate  the 
feud ;  and  so  far  with  success  as  to  effect  a  temporary 
adjustment  followed  by  an  apparent  reconciliation.  But 
the  haughty  terms  on  which  Alfonso  tendered  his  sub- 
mission were  ill  calculated  to  appease  restlessness.  The 
right  of  holding  the  various  places  which  had  acknow- 
ledged him,  subject  only  to  that  jurisdiction  which  the 
vassal  was  accustomed  to  recognise  in  his  liege,  a  general 
amnesty  for  his  rebellious  friends,  and  the  exile  of  the 

*  Ch.  Ixxx.  p.  1 1.    See  also  Chronological  Table  III.  and  IV. 

f  Lemos,  iv.  6. 

J  The  University  was  founded  at  Lisbon  in  1284,  but  trans- 
ferred to  Coimbra  in  1290,  in  order  to  be  removed  from  the  seduc- 
tive pleasures  of  the  Capital.  Lemos. 
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obnoxious  bastard  were  the  conditions  on  which  he  pro- 
posed to  accept  pardon.     An  insolent  memoir  full  of  un- 
reasonable demands  was  instantly  rejected  by  the  King, 
and  condemned  as  exorbitant  and  unconstitutional  by 
the  States ;  this  was  sufficient  to  fire  the  wrath  of  the 
Infante,  who  again  armed  and  marched   upon  Lisbon, 
till  the  affectionate  interference  of  Isabella*  parried  the 
uufilial  blow.     But  new  dissensions  arose,  and  Dionis 
was  compelled  to  banish  his  natural  son,  and  to  make 
other  changes  in  order  to  avert  a  final  crisis,  from  which 
his  increasing  infirmities  made  him  more  than  ever  averse. 
At  length  an  accommodation  was  effected,  and  the  am- 
bitious Prince,  who  saw  that  the  Crown  must  soon  de- 
scend upon  his  brow,  had  feeling  and  sense  enough  to 
abstain  from  embittering  the  closing  scene  of  his  father's 
life.     After  a  reign  of  five  and  forty  years,  the  King 
expired,  leaving  behind  him  a  reputation  for  wisdom, 
justice,  and  munificence;  qualities   which   deserved   a 
nobler  return  than  the  hostility  of  his  son,  and  the  dis- 
affection of  a  considerable  portion  of  his  People.     Of 
Learning  he  was  a  liberal  and   anxious  patron ;  and  so 
great  were  his  efforts  in  the  improvement  of  agriculture 
and  the  Naval  service,  that  he  received  from  his  subjects 
the  honourable  titles  of  "  the   Husbandman,  and  the 
Father  of  Commerce."     The  Historians  of  his  Country 
have  been   loud  in  their  commendations  of  him,  and 
their  praises  appear  to  be  as  just  as  they  are  strong. 

On  the  accession  of  Alfonso  IV.  a  confiscation  of  the 
honours  and  property  of  Alfonso  Henriquez  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  sentence  of  perpetual  exile.  The  banished 
Prince  took  arms  in  order  to  avenge  this  injury,  and 
much  confusion  was  impending,  when  the  benign  in- 
fluence of  Isabella  once  more  successfully  interfered, 
and  the  animosity  of  the  two  brothers  was  finally  extin- 
guished. The  personal  share  which  the  late  King  took 
in  his  affairs,  his  indefatigable  attention  and  zeal,  were 
strikingly  contrasted  with  the  careless  humour  of  his 
successor,  who  escaped  from  the  dull  business  of  State 


*  This  amiable  and  excellent  woman,  the  daughter  of  Peter  III. 
of  Aragon,  married  Dionis  in  1281,  and  died  in  1336.  The  Portu- 
guese Historians  overflow  with  praises  of  her  piety,  and  with  the 
miracles  of  which  she  was  in  consequence  the  subject.  One  is  too 
fanciful  and  pleasing  to  be  omitted.  Passing  one  day  with  the 
bosom  of  her  gown  full  of  money  for  the  poor,  she  was  met  by  the 
King  who  inquired  what  she  was  carrying :  Rosas,  inquit  Eltza- 
beth;  roseeque  frplicato  rinu  per  hyemem  aiienis  mensibus  ptticher' 
rimo  colore  affirmatce,  apparuerunt.  Vasconcellos,  96.  It  is 
not  very  easy  to  conceive  why  the  King,  who  was  proverbial  for  his 
munificence,  was  to  be  deceived.  Lemos,  iv.  136.  makes  it  a  lap- 
ful  of  bread,  and  the  King  surprised  that  a  Queen  should  be  going 
about  like  a  housekeeper.  This  is  more  to  the  point. 
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to  the  diversions  of  the  clnse,  and  forgot  in  the  Royal 
forests  of  Cintra,  the  graver  interests  to  which  his  atten- 
tion was  required.  Returning  one  day  from  his  fa- 
vourite haunts,  he  entered  the  Council  chamber  full  of 
the  recollection  of  a  month  spent  in  his  joyous  occu- 
pations, dwelt  with  eager  minuteness  on  the  varieties  of 
his  sylvan  sports,  and  in  a  spirit  of  jocose  defiance  chal- 
lenged his  Ministers  to  a  comparison  of  pursuits.  No 
sooner  had  he  finished  than  one  of  them  arose,  re- 
minded him  that  Courts  and  Camps,  not  Woods  and 
Deserts,  were  made  for  Kings,  and  that  there  were  ex- 
ploits and  topics  more  worthy  of  a  Monarch  than  the 
adventures  and  the  stories  of  the  chase ;  "  If  your  Ma- 
jesty attend  to  the  wants  of  your  People,  you  will  find 
them  obedient;  if  not" — "  If  not,  what  then?"  sharply 
interrupted  Alfonso.  "If  not,"  continued  the  Minister 
in  the  same  unruffled  tone,  "  they  must  look  for  another 
and  a  better  King!"  Bursting  with  indignation  at  this 
unexpected  scene,  Alfonso  loudly  expressed  his  wrath 
and  left  the  room;  but  soon  after  returned,  acknow- 
ledged the  justice  of  the  rebuke,  and  promised  hence- 
forth to  discharge  the  duties  which  his  station  so  solemnly 
required.* 

A  connection  of  Alfonso  with  Leonora  de  Guzman, 
his  unseemly  treatment  of  his  Queen,  ftnd  the  capricious 
detention  of  Constanza,  who  had  been  affianced  to  the 
Infante,  were  the  chief  causes  of  a  war  with  Castile. 
Confined,  however,  to  border  incursions,  and  stained  by 
the  excessive  cruelties  incident  to  that  species  of  war 
fare,  this  contest  was  not  illustrated  by  any  event  of 
interest,  and  at  the  end  of  three  years  was  concluded  by 
a  Treaty,  by  which  Alfonso  promised  to  assist  the  Cas- 
tilian  King  against  the  Moors ;  a  pledge  nobly  redeemed 
in  the  glorious  Battle  of  Tarifa. t 

A  descent  made  by  the  Moors  on  the  Kingdom  of 
Algarve  was  soon  repelled,  and  the  peace  and  prosperity 
of  the  Country  were  settled  to  all  appearance  upon 
secure  and  permanent  foundations.  But  in  the  midst 
of  this  serene  and  cloudless  atmosphere  were  germinat- 
ing the  seeds  of  a  catastrophe  which  was  soon  to  ob- 
scure the  present  lustre  of  Portugal,  and  to  cast  a  long 
dark  shadow  over  her  future  career.  Not  long  after  the 
Infante  Peter  had  married  Constanza,  he  saw  and 
became  enamoured  of  Dona  Inez  de  Castro,  the  daughter 
of  a  Castilian  refugee.  On  the  death  of  the  Princess, 
which  is  said  to  have  been  hastened  in  order  to  give  in- 
dulgence to  the  intrigue,  the  King  artfully  took  advan- 
tage of  one  of  the  forms  of  the  Church  to  establish  such 
a  relation  between  the  lovers,  as  would  render  their  mar- 
riage, should  they  ever  contemplate  it,  uncanonical.  In 
spite,  however,  of  this  precaution,  the  marriage  was  sub- 
sequently contracted,  but  at  the  same  time  was  stu- 
diously concealed,  and  suffered  to  assume  the  character 
of  a  less  honourable  connection.  The  jealousy  of  the 
Courtiers  soon  succeeded,  by  means  of  hints  and  insi- 
nuations, in  instilling  into  the  Royal  breast  an  anxious 
desire  to  fathom  the  nature  of  this  intercourse.  As  a 
test,  the  Infante  was  earnestly  pressed  to  select  another 
wife,  which  step  was  represented  to  be  essential  to  the 
interests  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  on  his  obstinate  refusal, 
he  was  sent  for  by  his  father,  who  taxed  him  with  his 
secret  marriage,  and  conjured  him  to  disclose  the  truth. 
With  mean  and  disastrous  weakness  he  solemnly  denied 
the  marriage,  but  refused  to  abandon  the  connection. 


*  Lemos,  iv.  262. 
f  Ch.  Ixxxvi.  p.  155. 
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The  fate  of  the  unhappy  Inez  was  sealed  by  this  false-  Annals  of 
hood ;  for  the  King,  no  longer  bound  to  consider  her 
as  a  wife,  could  the  more  easily  assent  to  the  demands 
of  those  who  required  the  death  of  a  mistress  as  a 
necessary  sacrifice  to  the  peace  and  safety  of  the  State. 
The  King  himself,  having  been  informed  that  the  Prince 
had  gone  upon  a  hunting  party,  proceeded  to  Coimbra, 
where  Inez  was  residing  in  the  Convent  of  St.  Clair. 
No  sooner  was  she  apprized  of  his  arrival,  than  a  pre- 
sentiment of  danger  flashed  upon  her  mind,  and  she 
instantly  determined  to  confront  it.  Taking  in  her 
hand  her  three  children,  she  went  forth  to  meet  Alfonso, 
threw  herself  at  his  feet,  and  in  an  agony  of  suppli- 
cation entreated  his  protection  and  mercy.  If  her  sex, 
her  youth,  and  her  despair,  rendered  still  more  elo- 
quent by  her  beauty,  could  have  appealed  in  vain,  the 
sight  of  her  little  ones,  sharing  their  mother's  woe,  yet 
unconscious  of  its  source,  was  irresistible,  and,  yielding1 
to  his  emotions,  Alfonso  abjured  his  guilty  project  and 
retired.  But  this  scene,  so  touching  and  so  persuasive 
to  him,  was  lost  upon  the  stern  bosoms  that  accompanied 
him,  and  an  order  for  her  death  was  obtained  and 
executed.*  The  fury  of  the  Infante  was  unbounded 
when  he  heard  of  the  .atrocious  deed.  In  conjunction 
with  the  kinsmen  of  the  victim  he  took  sanguinary  ven- 
geance on  the  domains  of  the  murderers,  and  desisted 
from  his  terrible  purpose  of  warring  against  his  native 
Country  only  through  the  judicious  interposition  and 
counsel  of  the  Queen.  Alfonso  received  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  employed  the  most  affectionate  means  to  heal 
the  wound  he  had  inflicted  ;  while  Peter  on  his  side 
dissembled  the  revenge  which  he  determined  to  gratify 
when  he  should  attain  power.  Alfonso  did  not  long 
survive  this  melancholy  event ;  and  a  life,  commenced 
with  disaffection  to  a  father,,  was  consistently  closed 
with  remorse  for  cruelty  to  a  son. 

No  sooner  had  Peter  ascended  the  throne  than  he 
accomplished  his  terrible  projects  against  the  murderers 
of  Inez,  who  expired  in  tormentt  As  a  further  expia- 
tion to  the  memory  of  the  injured  lady,  the  King  purged 
her  reputation  from  the  stain  with  which  his  own  uu- 
plicity  had  clouded  it,  swore  upon  the  Holy  Gospel, 
before  the  Estates  assembled  at  Castanedo,  that  he  was 
actually  married,  and  brought  forward  the  Bishop  of 
Guarda  and  his  Chamberlain  to  attest  the  fact.  The 
validity  of  the  act  was  solemnly  acknowledged,  her  chil- 
dren were  legitimated,  and  all  that  now  remained  was 
to  pay  to  her  memory  the  last  tribute  of  funeral  pomp. 
In  the  Church  of  St.  Clair,  her  body,  adorned  with  the 
emblems  of  Royalty,  was  placed  upon  a  throne,  and 
received  the  homage  of  the  assembled  Court.  As  soon 
as  this  ceremony  was  over  the  body  was  removed  by 
torchlight  to  the  Monastery  of  Alcoba^a,  where  in  a 


*  Lemos,  iv.  254. 

f  Of  the  three  assassins  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Castile,  two 
only,  Pedro  Coelho  and  Alonzo  Gonsalves,  were  seized.  Diego 
Lopez  Pacheco,  when  the  order  came  for  his  arrest,  was  absent  on  a 
hunting  party,  and,  to  prevent  the  intelligence  from  reaching  him, 
the  gates  of  the  city  were  closed,  a  strict  command  given  that  none 
should  be  suffered  to  go  out.  A  well-known  and  miserable  pauper 
presented  himself,  and,  as  the  guard  did  not  think  it  worth  while  to 
stop  him,  he  was  permitted  to  pass.  To  this  man  Pacheco  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  giving  alms,  and  to  him  was  indebted  for 
his  life.  The  mendicant  found  him  out  in  the  forest,  apprized 
him  of  his  danger,  and  insisted  upon  changing  clothes.  Pacheco 
in  this  disguise  escaped  to  Aragon,  and  his  benefactor  returned  to 
the  city ;  but  what  fate  awaited  him  there  has  been  never  known. 
Lemos,  iv.  297, 
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magnificent  tomb  of  the  purest   marble  it  was  again 
consigned  to  the  more  befitting1  stillness  of  the  grave. 

Peter's  reign  was  unmarked  by  events  of  interest  : 
his  cautious  policy  towards  Castile  has  been  elsewhere 
noticed  ;*  but  in  the  domestic  administration  of  his 
Kingdom  he  was  incessantly  and  usefully  employed. 
His  justice  was  rigorous  and  severe,  and  the  illustra- 
tions which  have  been  given  are  often  as  remarkable  for 
their  quaintness  as  for  their  cruelty.t  If  we  smile  at 
his  freak  of  whipping  with  his  own  hands  a  Bishop  who 
had  been  guilty  of  incontinence,  we  are  disgusted  with 
the  barbarity  that  could  sentence  a  woman  to  death  for 
calling  another  a  harlot,  who  had  been  despoiled  of  her 
chastity  by  force. 

Whatever  might  be  the  faults  of  this  King,  with  that 
of  neglecting  the  interests  of  his  monarchy  he  certainly 
cannot  be  charged.  Peace  abroad,  perfect  submission 
and  tranquillity  at  home,  an  overflowing  treasury,  re- 
spectful regret  for  the  reign  which  had  closed,  and  the 
most  joyous  anticipations  of  the  brilliancy  of  that  which 
was  to  succeed,  were  the  flattering  harbingers  that 
ushered  in  Ferdinand  I.  to  his  throne.  Young,  hand- 
some, affable,  and  accomplished,  distinguished  by  an  ex- 
quisite address,  kind  and  liberal  to  excess,  the  new  King 
dazzled  his  Courtiers  ;  but  these  brilliant  qualities  were 
dashed  by  a  capricious  levity,  and  a  fatal  infirmity  of 
purpose.  His  idle  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  Crown  on 
the  demise  of  Peter,  his  languid  and  ridiculous  support 
of  them,  and  his  subsequent  transactions  with  Henry 
and  his  successor,  have  been  glanced  at  in  another  place.  J 
His  scandalous  union  with  Leonora  Telliz  has  been 
also  noticed.  Though  secretly  performed,  it  very  soon 
transpired,  and  was  learned  by  his  People  with  the  most 
profound  indignation  and  contempt.  The  populace, 
headed  by  one  Velasquez,  a  tailor,  rushed  to  the  Palace. 
To  appease  their  clamours,  Ferdinand  was  compelled  to 
disavow  his  marriage,  and  to  promise  that  he  would  on 
the  next  day,  in  the  Church  of  St.  Domingo,  publicly 
confirm  his  disavowal  by  an  oath.  In  the  night,  the 
Royal  couple  secretly  withdrew  to  Santarem ;  and  though 
the  People  were  spurred  to  phrensy  by  this  barefaced 
fraud,  the  prompt  arrest  and  execution  of  their  leaders 
silenced  their  clamours.  The  marriage  was  soon  after 
formally  announced,  and  the  Courtiers  were  sum- 
moned to  the  Monastery  of  Lera  to  do  homage  to  their 
Queen.  The  Infante  Dionis  alone,  the  son  of  Peter  and 

*  Ch.  Ixxxvi.  p.  161. 

•(•  A  few  instances  of  this  grotesque  justice  are  worth  recording. 
A  Priest  having  killed  a  mason  for  some  trifling  offence  was  merely 
suspended  by  the  Ecclesiastical  tribunals  from  saying  Mass  for  a 
year.  The  family  of  the  deceased  were  highly  incensed.  The 
King  intimated  to  the  mason's  son  thai  he  was  at  liberty  to  kill  the 
Priest ,  the  man  did  so,  was  in  consequence  tried,  and  of  course 
sentenced  to  death ;  hut  when  the  warrant  was  to  be  signed,  the 
King  exclaimed,  "  No,  this  punishment  is  not  enough,  1  will  pro- 
hibit him  from  meddling  with  stone  and  mortar  for  a  twelvemonth." 
The  Ecclesiastics,  indignant  at  being  exposed  to  capital  punish- 
ment, desired  to  be  sent  before  a  superior  tribunal,  meaning  their 
own  Courts ;  "  This  is  exactly  what  I  do,"  replied  the  King,  "  I 
send  you  before  that  of  your  Saviour."  Impia  e  indigna  risposta,  says 
Lemos,  de  hum  Rei  Catholico,  A  gentleman  struck  an  officer  of 
the  Court  who  had  served  him  with  a  notice,  and  plucked  him  by 
the  beard.  The  King,  hearing  of  it,  said  to  the  Judge  who  happened 
to  be  with  him,  "  I  have  been  struck  and  had  my  beard  plucked  by 
one  of  my  subjects,"  naming  the  offender,  and  the  gentleman  was 
arrested  and  beheaded.  He  caused  his  Treasurer's  Secretary  to 
be  hanged  for  taking  a  small  fee  to  which  he  was  not  entitled,  and 
a  gentleman  to  be  decapitated  for  breaking  some  hoops  in  a  cooper's 
shop. 

\  Ch.  Ixxxvi.  ut  sup. 
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the  unfortunate  Inez,  refused  "  to  kiss  the  hand  of  a  per-  Annals  of 
son,  by  whom,''  as  he  said,  "  his  own  hand  ought  ra- 
ther  to  be  kissed ;"  the  dagger  of  Ferdinand  would  have 
avenged  this  contemptuous  remark,*  if  two  of  his  Nobles 
had  not  fortunately  restrained  his  arm.  The  haughty 
independence  of  the  Infante  was  prejudicial  only  to  him- 
self; for  Leonora,  by  procuring  for  the  People  a  remission 
of  several  of  their  burdens,  and  by  a  public  distribution 
of  places  and  honours  to  the  Nobles,  soon  persuaded 
the  nation  to  forget  the  circumstances  of  her  rise. 

Though  Ferdinand,  at  the  very  commencement  of  his 
reign,  had  evinced  his  total  inaptitude  for  war,  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  second  the  intrigues  of  the  Duke  of 
Lancaster,  who  was  scheming  against  Castile.  For  this 
alliance  he  was  severely  chastised :  his  Kingdom  was 
invaded,  his  Capital  insulted,  his  fleet  destroyed,  and  he 
was  at  last  compelled  to  purchase  Peace  from  Henry,  by 
abandoning  his  connection  with  the  English,  and  by 
dismissing  the  Castilian  Exiles  who  had  taken  refuge  at 
his  Court.  Some  years  of  tranquillity  ensued,  until  the 
intrigues  of  a  Castilian  emigrant,  and  the  licentious 
conduct  of  the  Queen,  led  to  a  rupture  with  Castile.  War  with 
Already  had  the  schemes  of  this  unprincipled  woman  Castile, 
stained  the  Court  with  blood.  The  Infante  Juan,  having 
fallen  in  love  with  the  Queen's  sister,  privately  married 
her.  Leonora  was  soon  in  possession  of  the  fact,  and, 
either  from  hatred  to  her  sister,  or  from  a  desire  to 
involve  the  Infante,  of  whom,  as  the  next  heir  to  the 
Crown  after  her  daughter  Beatrix,  and  as  a  great 
favourite  with  the  People,  she  was  jealous,  she  had 
recourse  to  a  most  horrible  expedient.  Sending  for  Juan, 
she  offered  him  the  hand  of  the  Princess  Beatrix,  partly 
to  cover  her  design,  and  partly,  perhaps,  to  inspire  him 
with  a  guilty  ambition,  which  would  render  him  a  more 
willing  instrument  to  his  own  destruction  ;  the  offer  was 
of  course  declined,  and  here  for  a  moment  the  matter 
dropped.  Summoned  again  to  her  presence,  he  was 
informed  that  his  marriage  with  Maria  was  known  ;  and 
that  his  wife  was  false!  Maddened  to  phrensy,  and 
unsuspicious  of  the  fraud,  he  rushed  from  the  Royal 
presence,  hurried  to  Coimbra,  taxed  his  wife  with  her 
perfidy,  refused  to  listen  to  the  proofs  which  she  tendered 
of  her  innocence,  and  fiercely  exclaiming,  "  I  come  not 
to  hear  excuses,  but  to  punish  crime,"  stabbed  her  to 
the  heart.  When  the  tidings  of  this  atrocity  reached 
the  Court,  Leonora  affected  to  be  deeply  shocked ;  and 
in  a  transport  of  pretended  grief  fell  at  the  King's  feet, 
and  implored  his  vengeance  on  the  murderer.  But  it 
was  not  her  policy  to  put  the  Infante  on  his  defence ;  and 
the  apparent  generosity  with  which  she  soon  afterwards 
obtained  his  pardon  and  recall,  was  obviously  to  prevent 
those  extremities  which  might  have  revealed  her  portion 
of  the  guilt.  The  Courtiers,  however,  were  not  com- 
manded to  forget,  and  the  Infante  on  his  appearance  was 
every  where  received  with  coldness  and  disgust.  The 
unhappy  Prince  withdrew  to  his  domains,  where,  having 
been  informed  of  the  imposition  which  had  been  practised 
upon  him,  he  soon  afterwards  found  it  expedient  to  retire, 
as  his  brother  Dionis  had  done  beforehand,  into  Castile. 

With  such  a  woman   as  Leonora  the  peace  of  the  Rige  of 
Kingdom  was  of  little  value  compared  with  the  indul-  Andeiro. 
gence  of  her  passions.      Among  the  exiled  Castilians      A.  D- 
who  had  been  dismissed  from  Portugal,  in  virtue  of  the 
late  Treaty,  was  Juan  Fernandez  Andeiro,f  an  accom- 
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plished  and  intriguing  man.  He  had  taken  refuge  in 
England,  and  was  selected  by  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to 
negotiate  an  alliance  with  Ferdinand,  for  which  purpose 
he  was  secretly  despatched  to  Portugal.  On  his  arrival 
he  had  several  interviews  with  the  King  and  Queen, 
and  sometimes  with  the  latter  only.  He  soon  acquired 
a  guilty  ascendency  over  Leonora,  and  easily  procured 
her  warm  concurrence  in  the  views  of  the  English 
Prince.  In  order  to  veil  these  intrigues  from  John, 
who  had  now  succeeded  to  the  Castilian  throne,  it  was 
arranged  that  Andeiro  should  appear  publicly  at  Leyra, 
and  announce  his  arrival  formally  to  the  King,  who  was 
to  affect  a  violent  indignation,  and  to  give  instant  orders 
for  his  arrest.  This  shallow  artifice  did  not  for  a  moment 
deceive  the  Castilian  King,  nor  stop  those  active  pre- 
parations which,  in  the  anticipation  of  a  breach,  he  had 
prudently  begun.  During  the  wars  which  ensued, 
Andeiro  was  released  from  his  mock  captivity,  invested 
with  the  Lordship  of  Ourem,  and  enjoyed  an  intercourse 
with  the  Queen  so  palpable  and  gross  as  to  attract  the 
sarcastic  comments  of  the  Court.  The  Baron  de 
Avezaedo,  an  intimate  friend  of  John,  Grand  Master  of 
Avis,  suspected  the  nature  of  the  connection,  and  Leonora, 
dreading  that  it  might  reach  the  ears  of  the  latter,  who 
would  in  all  probability  divulge  it  to  the  King,  determined 
to  destroy  both  of  them.  By  forged  letters  she  contrived 
to  breed  a  suspicion  of  their  loyalty  in  the  King,  and 
then  procured  an  order  for  their  arrest;  but  their  death, 
not  their  imprisonment,  was  essential  to  her  scheme ; 
she  therefore  despatched  a  fictitious  order  for  their  exe- 
cution r  it  was  rapidly  followed  by  a  second,  for  the 
Governor,  suspicious  of  fraud,  had  hesitated  to  obey  the 
first.  Compelled  either  to  obey  or  to  verify  them,  he  re- 
solved upon  the  latter,  and  laid  them  before  the  King. 
The  astounded  Ferdinand  could  not  resist  this  unequi- 
vocal evidence  of  Leonora's  guilt ;  yet,  too  timid  to 
punish,  or  too  doating  to  expose  her,  he  enjoined  a  pro- 
found silence  upon  the  Governor,  and  simply  desired 
him  to  watch  over  the  safety  of  his  prisoners.  Leonora 
continued  to  lavish  her  favours  upon  Andeiro,  until  at 
last  Ferdinand,  awakened  to  his  disgrace,  became  im- 
patient for  revenge,  which  was  prevented  only  by  his 
death. 

By  the  terms  of  a  marriage  treaty  between  John  of 
Castile  and  Beatrix,  it  had  been  provided  that,  in  case  of 
the  King's  demise,  the  administration  of  the  Government 
should  be  vested  in  the  Queen,  until  the  issue  of  the 
Royal  couple  should  reach  the  age  (.f  twelve.  But  John, 
extremely  ill  advised,  insisted  on  the  immediate  recogni- 
tion of  Beatrix, — who  in  her  own  person  was  expressly 
excluded  from  the  succession, — and  prepared  to  support 
her  pretensions  by  arms.  The  impolicy  of  this  step 
ought  to  have  been  manifest ;  for  the  Portuguese,  re- 
pudiating a  connection  which  would  make  them  a  depen- 
dent Power,  would  naturally  rejoice  at  this  infraction  of 
a  Treaty  by  which  they  had  no  desire  to  be  bound, 
but  which  they  might  have  felt  some  reluctance  in  being 
the  first  to  break.  As  much  disgusted  with  the  personal 
character  of  Leonora  as  with  the  political  relations  of 
Beatrix,  they  were  as  averse  from  the  Regency  of  the 

Andeiro  as  a  trusty  messenger  sent  by  Ferdinand  to  conclude  a 
League  with  the  Plantagenet.  This  is  a  mistake  ;  Andeiro,  a  Cas- 
tilian Exile  excluded  from  Portugal  by  the  Treaty  of  Santarem, 
had  sought  refuge  in  England.  His  appearance  was  of  course  an 
infraction  of  that  Treaty  ;  hence  the  necessity  for  the  King's  pre- 
tended indignation,  and  Andeiro's  arrest,  which  would  have  been 
otherwise  absurd.  Lemos,  v.  86. 
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one  as  from  the  succession  of  the  other,  and  clamoured  Annals  of 
loudly  for  Joam,  the  widower  of  the  late  unfortunate 
Maria.  But  that  Prince  and  his  brother  Diouis  were 
expiating  in  the  dungeons  of  Castile  the  obstruction 
which  by  their  position  they  presented  to  the  completion 
of  the  schemes  of  the  Court.  Though  Leonora  had 
been  formally  recognised  as  Regent,  the  People  sub- 
mitted with  reluctance  to  the  administration  of  a  woman 
whose  character  filled  them  with  contempt,  and  who 
was  now  additionally  odious,  from  appearing  in  their  eyes 
little  better  than  a  Viceroy  of  Castile.  This  disgust  and 
jealousy  were  considerably  heightened  by  her  shameless 
subjection  to  Andeiro,  who  could  hope  to  secure  the 
brilliant  position  he  had  obtained  only  by  making  him- 
self important  to  the  Castilian  Court,  and  by  throwing 
the  whole  weight  of  his  influence  into  the  scale  of  Beatrix. 
The  arrogance  of  this  intriguing  foreigner  had  so 
thoroughly  disgusted  the  Portuguese  Nobles,  that  they 
hardly  required  the  pretext  of  the  public  service  to  Assassina- 
induce  them  to  remove  him.  Ruy  de  Pereyra,  a  deter-  turn  of 
mined  man,  resolved  to  despatch  him  ;  he  communicated  Andeiro. 
his  intention  to  the  Grand  Master  of  Avis,  who  not 
only  assented,  but  undertook  to  strike  the  blow.  The 
expulsion  of  the  Queen  followed  the  assassination  of  her 
minister,  and  the  Master  of  Avis,  seizing  the  reins  of 
power,  was  proclaimed  King  under  the  title  of  John  I. 

In  the  new  position  to  which  he  had  been  raised, 
John  did  not,  for  an  instant,  forget  the  solemn  duties  re- 
quired of  him,  nor  did  he  pause  in  that  bold  and  adven-  Jobu  1. 
turous   course   by  which  only  he  could  preserve  the 
Crown  he  had  thus  won.     While  the  King  of  Castile 
was  straining  every  sinew  for  an  effort  worthy  of  his 
power,  John,  equally  active,  was  reducing  by  persuasion 
or  force  the  various  places  which  yet  withheld  their  alle- 
giance.    After  numerous  military  operations,  too  unim- 
portant to  be  detailed,  came  the  eventful   day  which  uattie  of 
brought  with   it    the    final    arbitrement   of  their   rival  Aljubar- 
claims;    in    the   Battle    of  Aljubarrota*  the   arms  of  rota. 
Portugal    were    nobly  triumphant   against   a   superior      A.  D. 
Castilian  force. 

Relieved  by  this  brilliant  victory  from  the  immediate 
pressure  of  a  formidable  Power,  the  King  resolved  that 
the  contest  henceforth  should  be  maintained  on  his  ad- 
versary's ground ;  and  for  that  purpose  he  earnestly 
pressed  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  to  appear  in  Spain,  and 
to  support  his  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  Crown.  The 
English  Prince  readily  assented,  and  the  consequence 
was,  the  combined  and  fruitless  attack  which  we  have 
noticed  in  another  place. t  Before  the  Portuguese  army 
could  again  take  the  field,  the  Duke  of  Lancaster  had 
compounded  his  differences  with  Castile,  and  the  King 
was  once  more  left  to  his  own  resources  to  prosecute 
the  war.  This  he  did  with  various  success,  until,  at  the 
end  of  a  succession  of  Truces  ill  observed,  and  of  hostilities 
languidly  pursued,  Peace  was  again  restored,  after  a  long 
interruption  of  seven  and  twenty  years. 

It  was  natural  that  the  Battle  of  Aljubarrota,  and  the 
brilliant  successes  of  the  late  war,  should  leave  behind 
them  a  taste  for  martial  enterprise,  and  that  the  rising 
generation  should  desire  to  imitate  the  prowess  of  their 
sires.  The  sons  of  John  and  Philippa  of  Lancaster, 
whom  he  had  married,  who  had  now  attained  to  or  were 
verging  upon  manhood,  had  early  devoted  themselves  to 
military  pursuits;  and,  panting  for  an  occasion  to  win 
their  spurs  by  valour  in  the  field,  they  disdained  to  receive 
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them  as  an  empty  privilege  of  their  rank.  Repairing  to 
their  father,  they  implored  him  to  suffer  them  to  lead 
an  expedition  against  Ceuta.  Preparations  commen- 
surate with  the  design  were  speedily  in  progress ;  money, 
men,  ships,  and  adventurers  were  assiduously  sought, 
and  the  neighbouring  Kingdoms  saw,  with  astonish- 
ment and  alarm,  the  growth  of  a  mysterious  expedition 
whose  destination  was  utterly  unknown. 

To  lull  these  suspicions  John  pretended  an  imaginary 
affront  from  the  Count  of  Holland,  which  he  asserted  it 
was  his  intention  to  chastise.  A  declaration  of  war, 
and  a  private  understanding  with  that  Prince,  gave  to 
the  pretext  an  air  of  plausibility.  At  length  the  expe- 
dition was  ready  to  take  the  sea,  and  John  was  before 
Ceuta  in  the  middle  of  August.  In  spite  of  the  strength 
of  the  place,  the  vigorous  preparations,  and  the  courage 
of  the  Governor,  the  defence  was  miserably  weak;  the 
Portuguese  entered  the  town,  and  Sala  ben  Sala  with 
his  troops  retired  into  the  citadel.  There  they  remained 
till  night,  and  then  mounting  their  horses  escaped, 
leaving  the  victorious  invaders  in  unmolested  possession 
of  the  fortress.  The  King  ordered  the  Grand  Mosque 
to  be  purified,  a  solemn  service  of  thanksgiving  to  be 
performed,  and  then  conferred  on  his  sons  the  Knight- 
hood they  had  nobly  won. 

If  the  conquest  of  Ceuta  was  honourable  to  the  arms 
of  Portugal,  its  preservation,  amid  the  incessant  attacks 
of  the  exasperated  Moors  for  two  and  twenty  years,  is 
still  more  so  to  its  intrepid  Governor,  Don  Pedro  de 
Menezes.  Three  years  after  its  capture,  a  pause  in  the 
dissensions  of  the  Kingdom  of  Fez  gave  occasion  to  a 
formidable  expedition  for  its  recovery.  Pedro  de  Me- 
nezes solicited  succour  from  Portugal;  a  large  fleet 
was  despatched  to  his  assistance,  under  the  command  of 
the  Infantes  Henry  and  John  ;  but  when  it  anchored, 
the  first  spectacle  that  presented  itself  from  the  shore 
was  the  heroic  Governor,  at  the  head  of  his  valiant  little 
hand,  spreading  havoc  and  death  in  the  Moorish  ranks. 
At  the  sight  of  the  approaching  fleet,  the  enemy,  panic- 
stricken,  fled  for  their  lives;  their  galleys  were  soon 
destroyed  or  dispersed,  and  of  their  proud  array  there 
remained  nothing  but  the  captured  and  the  slain. 

Soon  after  this  brilliant  event,  the  Infantes  returned 
to  Portugal  flushed  with  the  excitement  of  success,  and 
filled  with  an  ardour  of  enterprise,  destined  to  achieve 
nobler  triumphs  than  are  to  be  found  on  the  best-fought 
field.  The  active  mind  of  Henry,  stimulated  by  infor- 
mation received  in  Africa,  began  to  be  allured  by  projects 
of  maritime  discovery,  and  he  eagerly  devoted  himself 
to  the  acquisition  of  that  particular  knowledge  most 
essential  to  their  success.  On  the  highest  point  of  Cape 
St.  Vincent  he  built  an  Observatory,  in  which  he  pursued 
his  astronomical  and  mathematical  studies,  and  from 
which  he  could  look  upon  a  vast  expanse  of  that  for- 
midable element  which  was  yet  untamed  by  the  enter- 
prise of  Man.  A  small  vessel,  under  the  command  of 
Joam  Gon<jalves  Zarco  and  Tristam  Vaz,  was 
equipped  and  sent  to  the  coast  of  Africa,  but  the 
little  Island  of  Porto  Santo  was  the  only  fruit  of  this 
first  attempt ;  a  second  was  made,  in  the  next  year,  on 
a  larger  scale ;  three  ships  were  fitted  out,  which 
reached  Madeira;  and,  subsequently,  another  expedition 
succeeded  in  approaching  to  within  three  degrees  of 
the  Line.  These  first  results,  unimportant  in  them- 
selves, were  pregnant  with  great  events,  by  awaken- 
ing a  general  spirit  of  discovery.  The  same  love  of 
knowledge  which  stimulated  Henry  induced  his  brother, 
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the  Infante  Peter,  to  become  a  visitor  to  distant  lands  ;  Annals  of 
and    we   cannot  be   surprised   that,  with   examples  so    ] 
remarkable  to  incite  them,  the  Portuguese  should  have  ^ 
been   inflamed  with  that   passion  for  discovery  which 
renders  their  History  at  this  season  so  brilliant. 

On  the  accession  of  Edward,  who  succeeded  his  father 
John,  a  new  expedition  was  undertaken  for  the  conquest 
of  Tangier.  But  the  Infante  Henry,  by  whom  it  was 
conducted,  had  the  mortification  of  being  obliged  to 
abandon  his  object  after  a  grievous  loss  and  almost 
incredible  suffering. 

As  soon  as  the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Por- 
tugal, the  King  ordered  his  brother  Don  John  to  sail 
for  Ceuta,  whither  Henry  had  gone,  after  despatching 
the  great  part  of  his  ships  to  Lisbon.  It  was  the 
opinion  of  the  two  brothers  that  an  attempt  should  be 
made  to  negotiate  the  exchange  of  a  son  of  Sala  ben 
Sala  for  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  who  remained  behind 
as  hostage,  on  the  ground  that  as  the  Moors  had  disre- 
garded the  capitulation  by  treacherously  attacking  the 
army  during  its  embarkation,  the  Portuguese  were 
exonerated  from  observing  it  with  respect  to  Ceuta. 
But  the  Africans  refused  to  admit  this  plea.  Mean- 
while the  Cortes  had  assembled  to  decide  which  of 
the  two  should  be  sacrificed,  the  fortress  or  the  Prince  ; 
and  a  frivolous  vanity,  mingled  with  religious  pride, 
decided  in  favour  of  a  useless  conquest.  The  unhappy 
Ferdinand,  from  the  first  moments  of  his  captivity,  had 
been  exposed  to  insolent  curiosity  and  savage  taunts ; 
mounted  on  a  horse,  his  Knights  following  on  foot,  he 
was  conducted,  amid  the  jeers  of  the  multitude  and  a 
shower  of  mud  and  filth,  to  a  miserable  tower,  where 
his  only  sustenance  was  the  grossest  food,  his  only  bed 
the  earth.*  When  the  tidings  of  this  barbarous  treat- 
ment reached  Spain,  the  heart  of  Juan  of  Castile  was 
moved  :  he  despatched  Ambassadors  to  Sala  ben  Sala 
to  effect  his  liberation  by  entreaties  and  threats  ;  but  the 
Moor,  in  order  to  relieve  himself  from  responsibility, 
had  already  sent  the  unhappy  captive  to  Fez,  where 
he  was  doomed  to  experience  sufferings  still  more  poig- 
nant than  those  which  he  had  already  known.  As  the 
absurd  importance  attached  to  the  possession  of  Ceuta 
prevented  Edward  from  taking  the  most  direct  and  effi- 
cient step  towards  his  brother's  liberation,  he  deter- 
mined to  penetrate  into  Africa  at  the  head  of  a  pow- 
erful expedition,  and  to  wrest  the  unhappy  Prince  from 
the  hands  of  his  tormentors.  But  the  violence  of  the 
Plague,  which  had  raged  since  the  opening  of  his  reign, 
had  completely  paralyzed  the  spirit  of  the  nation ;  and 
the  King,  compelled  to  defer  his  expedition  from  want 
of  resources,  closed  his  brief  and  troubled  rule  by 
falling  a  victim  to  the  contagion. 

By  the  Will  of  Edward,  the  administration  of  the  Alfonso  V 
Kingdom  was  consigned  to  the  Queen,  during  the 
minority  of  his  son  and  successor,  Alfonso,  a  child  of 
six  years  of  age.  But  the  People,  accustomed  for  some 
time  past  to  a  masculine  and  vigorous  sway,  were  little 
disposed  to  brook  the  feeble  authority  of  a  woman;  and 
a  contest  ensued  with  the  Infante  Pedro  (an  uncle  of 
the  King)  which  disturbed  the  whole  of  his  minority. 
A  bloody  Civil  feud  followed  the  King's  attainment  of 
power,  and  Don  Pedro,  after  having  encountered  much 
unfounded  calumny,  was  slain  in  a  movement  which 
the  Government  represented  as  insurrectionary. 

"  The  opinions    of   the  Pope  and  the  Christian  Princes  were 
taken:  all  weiv  opposed  to  the  surrender  of  Ceuta;  the  latter  were 
profuse  ot'  fiuie  words  and  wishes. 
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History.  The  successful  entei  prise  of  Mahomet  II.  against 
Constantinople  roused  the  indignation  and  alarm  of 
the  Christian  world,  and  a  general  confederacy,  under 
the  auspices  of  Calixtus  III.,  was  soon  in  progress  for 
the  recovery  of  the  Imperial  City.  But  the  death  of  that 
Pontiff  and  the  dissensions  in  Italy  frustrated  the 
scheme.  Among  the  most  spirited  contributors  to  it 
had  been  the  King  of  Portugal  ;  twelve  thousand  men 
stood  fully  equipped,  only  awaiting  the  signal  to  em- 
His  enter-  bark.  An  indignant  recollection  of  the  barbarous 
captivity  of  Ferdinand,  a  desire  to  efface  the  stain  which 
the  last  expedition  had  thrown  upon  the  national  arms, 
and  the  passion  for  African  warfare  which  the  first 
successes  had  inspired,  made  it  a  very  easy  matter  to 
turn  these  preparations  to  account.  Alfonso  determined 
to  attack  Tangier  ;  but  being  advised  to  select  Alea<jar 
Seguer  in  preference,  he  embarked  with  thirty  thousand 
men  in  two  hundred  vessels  ;  his  troops,  after  a  spirited 
resistance  from  the  Moors,  effected  their  landing,  and 
invested  the  place.  It  was  evening  when  the  assault 
began  ;  the  Portuguese  attacked,  and  the  Moors  de- 
Conquest  of  fended,  the  walls  with  valour  ;  but  when,  at  midnight, 
Aleacar  the  artillery  was  brought  to  play  upon  the  city,  the 
astonished  and  affrighted  citizens  proposed  a  parley. 
Alfonso,  conferring  the  command  of  his  new  conquest 
on  Don  Edward  de  Menezes,  a  name  identified  with 
valour  and  success,  marched  to  Ceuta;  and  finding  that 
the  King  of  Fez  was  moving  upon  Aleaqar  Seguer  with 
a  power  too  formidable  to  be  encountered  in  the  field, 
he  sailed  for  Portugal  with  the  intention  of  returning  at 
the  head  of  a  more  imposing  force.  Don  Edward, 
although  in  want  of  stores  and  provisions,  cheerfully 
commenced  his  task  of  defence,  and  for  three  and  fifty 
days  baffled  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  cavalry,  and 
crowds  of  foot,  until  he  compelled  it  to  retire.  An- 
other attempt  in  the  following  year  again  showed  the 
impotence  of  undisciplined  and  barbarous  troops 
against  experienced  soldiers,  protected  by  solid  walls. 
The  confidence  and  excitement  produced  by  this  suc- 
cess revived  Alfonso's  favourite  project  of  reducing 
Tangier.  But  his  second  expedition  did  not  afford 
even  the  barren  honour  of  the  first.  The  presumptuous 
Second  un-  enterprise  of  his  brother  Ferdinand,  who  commanded, 
fortunate  was  snarpiy  punished  before  its  walls ;  and  an  expedi- 
^  tion  among  the  hills,  undertaken,  upon  false  intelli- 
gence, in  quest  of  spoil,  endangered  the  King,  and 
cost  the  life  of  Don  Edward  de  Menezes,  the  most  in- 
trepid and  skilful  of  his  Knights 

A.  D.          The  spirit  of  adventure  must  have  been   strong  in 
1471.      Alfonso  to  induce  him  a  third  time  to  hazard  his  person 
Third          jn  Africa ;  nevertheless,  in  a  few  years  he  was  again  upon 
lon-  the  sea  with  three  hundred  vessels  and  thirty  thousand 
Conquest     troops.     The  place  against  which,  on  this  occasion,  he 
ofArsilla,     directed  his  forces  was  Arsilla,  a  strong  town  situated 
upon  the  Atlantic,  in  which  his  uncle  Ferdinand   had 
and  of          endured  some   of  the    sorrows  of  his   captivity.     No 
Tangier.       sooner  was  the  loss  ofArsilla  reported  at  Tangier,  than 
the   panic-stricken    inhabitants,  anticipating  a   similar 
fate   for   themselves,  abandoned  their  city  in  despair. 
When   the    tidings  of    this    extraordinary   event   first 
reached  Alfonso,  he  treated   them  as  false ;  but  they 
were  soon  confirmed,  and  he  sent  off  a  detachment  to 
secure  the  place;  not  one  Moor  appeared  to  contest  its 
entrance,  nor  to  oppose  its  march  through  the  tenant- 
less  and  silent  streets.    Alfonso  and  the  army  soon  after 
followed,  and  enjoyed  the  triumph  and  the  spoils  of 
this  singular  and   unexpected   conquest.      The   King 


Seguer, 
A.  D. 

1458. 


Its  brave 
defence. 


A.  D. 
1459. 


A.  D. 

1464. 


1476. 


could  now  return  to   Portugal  sure  of  the  plaudits  of  Annals  of 
his  delighted  People,  and   without  suspecting  the  sin- 
cerity or  justice  of  the  flattering  award   which  saluted 
him  with  the  title  of  "  the  African." 

Two  years  afterwards,  Alfonso,  on  the  death  of 
Henry  IV.  of  Castile,  became  embroiled  with  that 
Kingdom  and  with  Aragon.  The  causes  of  the  quarrel, 
his  invasion  of  Castile,  and  his  defeat  at  Toro,  will  be 
noticed  more  particularly  elsewhere.  It  was  in  con- 
sequence of  the  last-named  event  that,  in  despair  of 
succeeding  in  his  designs  without  assistance,  lie  de- 
termined to  solicit  the  aid  of  Louis  XI.  of  France.  An 
Ambassador  was  despatched  to  negotiate  the  alliance,  and 
received  so  strong  an  assurance  of  support  from  that  Caj 
perfidious  King,  that  Alfonso,  on  his  return,  determined  Battle  of 
to  proceed  in  person  to  the  Court  of  France.  Louis  Toro. 
received  him  at  Tours  with  the  utmost  courtesy,  and  Alfonso 
insisted  upon  paying  the  first  visit;  but  this  barren  p8lts 
civility  was  all  that  Alfonso  reaped  from  his  useless 
journey.  Louis  soon  dismissed,  if  he  had  ever  enter- 
tained, the  idea  of  assisting  him,  and  pleaded  his 
quarrel  with  the  Duke  of  Burgundy  as  an  excuse. 
In  the  middle  of  Winter,  Alfonso  set  out  for  Nancy  to 
confer  with  the  Duke,  and  to  endeavour  to  bring  about 
an  accommodation  between  him  and  the  King.  But 
Burgundy,  in  reply,  laid  bare  the  character  ot  Louis, 
and  drew  so  fearful  and  forbidding  a  picture  of  his 
craft,  dissimulation,  and  dishonesty,  that  Alfonso  began 
bitterly  to  repent  the  foolish  project  into  which  he  had 
been  so  inconsiderately  led.  On  his  arrival  at  Paris, 
his  fears  and  suspicions  were  confirmed.  Deeply  dis- 
appointed at  not  receiving  the  aid  for  which  he  had 
fondly  hoped,  and  miserably  ashamed  of  being  so  signally 
duped,  he  resolved,  in  a  fit  of  wounded  pride,  never  to 
return  to  Portugal.  Informing  his  son,  Don  John, 
that  it  was  his  intention  to  visit  Palestine,  and  after-  an^ 
wards  to  finish  his  days  in  some  monastic  retreat,  he 
desired  him  to  assume  the  Crown.  This  singular  reso- 
lution might  be  the  result  of  mortification,  it  is 
possible  also  it  was  but  a  stratagem  to  escape  from  the 
hands  of  Louis,  whom  he  suspected,  and  probably  with 
cause,  of  a  design  upon  his  liberty,  and  even  of  deliver- 
ing him  to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.  In  disgust  he 
secretly  left  the  French  Court,  and  made  his  way  into 
Normandy;  he  was  soon  pursued  and  overtaken;  but 
Louis,  ashamed  of  the  affair,  desired  a  fleet  to  be  fitted 
out,  and  sent  him  to  Portugal. 

Meanwhile  the  Infante,  in  obedience  to  his  father's  Thelnfante 
injunctions,  assumed  the  Crown,  and  received  the  re-  John  as' 
cognition  of  the  Cortes  as  King.     As  he  was  walking  8U 
one  day  on  the  banks  of  the  Tagus,  some  letters  were 
brought  to  him,  announcing  his  father's  arrival ;  and  turn- 
ing to  the  two  Nobles  who  were  with  him,  he  demanded 
in  what  way  he  should  receive  him.     "  As  your' father 
and  your  King,"   replied  the  Duke  of  Braganza.     The 
Prince  mused  for  a  few  moments,  then  took  up  a  stone 
and  jerked  it  with  his  whole  force  into  the  river.     "  Did 
you  remark   the   violence   with  which   he   threw   it?" 
whispered   the   Archbishop   of    Lisbon   to   the    Duke. 
u  I  did."   "  Good,"  rejoined  the  Archbishop,  "  I'll  take 
care  that  it  never  falls  upon  my  head  ;"  and  from  that  an(j  na[, 
moment  his  resolution  was  taken   to  retire   to   Rome,  it  on  Al- 
But  whatever  may  have  been  the  internal  struggles  in  fonso's  re- 
the  Infante's  breast,  he  suffered   no  other  evidence  of tum* 
them  to  transpire,   and   advanced   to  meet  his   father 
with   every   demonstration   of  profound   affection   and 
respect. 
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Soon  after  Alfonso's  return,  Peace  was  concluded  with  son,  and  the  elevation  of  his  uncle  the  Duke  of  Viseo  Annals  of 

Castile  ;  but  the  Plague,  a  scourge  even  more  terrible  to  the  throne.  The  King  was  informed  of  the  conspiracy,    Portugal, 

han  War,  failed  the  Kmgdom  w.th  dismay.     The  King  but  it  is  said  that  three  attempts  were  made  to  assassinate  ' 

himself  was  attacked   by  it  at  Cmtra,  and  closed,  after  him  *  and  that  one  of  them  was  thwarted  by  his  intrepid 

a  few  days'  illness,  a  long  reign  of  three  and  forty  years,  calmness  which  overawed  the  assassins  when  prepared 

The  opening  of  the  new  reign  presented  a  striking  to  strike.  Finding,  however,  that  to  temporize  any  lono-er 

contrast  with  the  old,  for  John  II.,  instead  of  cultivating  might  be  fatal,  he  summoned  the  Duke  of  Viseo  to  his 

the  good-will  of  his  Aristocracy,  curtailed  their  privi-  presence.  Concealing  his  alarm,  the  Duke  presented  him- 

leges.     He  remodelled  their  oaths  of  homage,  recalled  self  with  a  cheerful  and  unconcerned  air  and  was  asked 

~mo-  abruptly  by  the  King,  «•  What  would  you  do,  cousin,  to  agaTnT'3 

the  the  man  who  had  a  design  upon  your  life?''  "  Be  before-  the  King, 

lich  hand  with  him,  if  I  could."    "  Die  then."  renlied  tho  Violent 


From 
A.  D. 
1279. 

to 
A.  D. 

1495. 


all   grants  which  appeared  defective  in  title  or  immo- 
derate in   extent,    diminished   the    jurisdiction    of 
Signoral  Courts,  and  deprived  them  of  the  power  which 


then,"  replied  the 


they  asserted  of  inflicting  capital  punishment.     It  was     King,  as  he  plunged  a  dagger  into  his  breast,  "'by Thine  dea 
scarcely  to  be  expected  that  this  bold  and   unceremoni-     nwn  canton™  or*  »K«.,  oi,>;«  » 


Discontent 
of  the 
Nobles. 


ous  interference  with  the  rights  of  the  Nobles,  accom 
panied,  in  many  instances,  with  the  diminution  of  their 
wealth,  should  not  fill  them  with  discontent.  Pretend- 
ing that  their  power  was  the  only  efficient  barrier 
against  the  abuses  of  the  Crown,  they  charged  the  King 
with  a  design  of  mutilating  it  in  order  to  have  those 
inferior  classes  at  his  mercy  whom  it  was  their  interest 
and  duty  to  protect.  Meetings  were  speedily  convened, 


own  sentence  art  thou  slain. 


Viseo. 


We  willingly  turn  from  these  scenes  of  violence  to  a 
brief  notice  of  the  maritime  discoveries  which  shed  such 
a  distinguished  lustre  upon  this  reign.  No  sooner  was  discovery. 
John  II.  upon  the  throne,  than,  filled  with  a  noble  emu- 
lation, he  determined  to  renew  that  career  of  enterprise 
which  had  been  suspended  since  the  death  of  the  cele- 
Crated  man  by  whose  genius  it  was  first  commenced.  An 


--«--..  D  -    *  —  .  .          -      .... 

and   resolutions  taken   to    maintain  and   enforce   their     expedition  under  the  command  of  an  experienced  Captain    .    ^ 


rivileges.   At  the  head  of  the  malecontents,  conspicuous     assisted  by  men  of  science,  was  fitted  out  and  despatched  of  Guinea! 


by  his  lineage,  his  enormous  wealth,  and  the  great 
consideration  in  which  he  was  held,  stood  Ferdinand 
third  Duke  of  Braganza.  In  his  own  name,  and  in 
that  of  the  Nobles  in  general,  he  addressed  a  verbal 
and  temperate  remonstrance  to  the  King ;  but  the 
spirited  Monarch  made  him  a  haughty  and  severe 


to  the  coast  of  Guinea.  He  was  well  received  by  the 
natives,  obtained  permission  to  erect  a  fortress,  of  which 
he  took  possession,  and  then  sent  back  the  fleet  laden 
with  gold  and  ivory,  the  produce  of  his  traffic.  The 
King,  astonished  at  the  wealth  of  these  new  Coun- 
tries, in  his  first  anxiety  wished  to  veil  them  from  the 


reply;    and,  turning  his  back   upon   him,    determined     cupidity  of  other  nations  by  exaggerating  the  perils  of 
from  that  instant  to  pluck  him  from   his  power.     Nor     the  navigation,  and  by  punishing  with  the  utmost  severity 

any  of  his  subjects  who  were  rash  enough   to  divulge 
the  truth.f 

Spain  was  an  object  of  great  jealousy,  and  a  rumour 
that  vessels  belonging  to  that  Power  were  under  false 
pretences  fitting  out  in  English  ports,  produced  a  re- 
monstrance to  Edward  IV.,  who  immediately  prohibited 
the  equipment.  The  desire  and  hope  of  finding  a  com- 
munication with  the  East  daily  increased;  and  John, 
sharing  the  general  enthusiasm,  ordered  two  fleets  to 
be  fitted  out,  one  under  the  command  of  Diego  Cam, 
the  other  of  Juan  Allbnso  de  Aveiro.  The  latter  made 


did  he  forget  his  purpose.  The  House  of  Braganza 
was  first  attacked  in  the  persons  of  the  Duke's  brothers  ; 
one  of  them  was  exiled,  and  the  other  dismissed  from 
his  office  of  Great  Chancellor.  It  was  evidently  the 
King's  intention  to  isolate  Ferdinand,  by  suppressing 
the  collateral  branches  of  his  family,  and  to  grapple 
with  him  when  sustained  by  no  other  resources  than 
his  own.  Some  intrigues  of  the  Duke,  accidentally 
discovered,  spared  the  necessity  of  devising  expedients 
for  his  ruin ;  a  person  employed  by  his  steward  to 
assist  in  searching  for  the  documents  required  by  the 


Royal   decree,  found  copies  of  letters  to  the   King  of    land  on   the  coast  of  the  Kingdom  of -Benin,  but  died 


Fail  of  the 
Duke  ,»t' 
Bragauza. 


Castile  with  their  answers,  which  proved  a  treasonable 
design  He  secretly  withdrew  the  papers,  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  King,  who  desired  them  to  be  tran- 
scribed and  returned.  The  fate  of  the  Duke  was  now 
in  his  Sovereign's  hands ;  but  the  latter  paused  in  his 
vengeance,  partly  to  obtain  fresh  evidence  of  Braganza's 
guilt,  chiefly  to  effect  the  exchange  of  his  son  the  In- 
fante Alfonso,  who  had  been  given  as  a  hostage  to  the 
Castilians  for  the  observance  of  the  late  Peace.  Evi- 
dence of  new  intrigues  was  soon  obtained ;  but  what 
still  more  exasperated  John  was  to  find  that  the  most 
active  opposition  to  the  desired  exchange  was  covertly 
maintained  by  the  Duke.  At  last,  however,  the  negotiation 
was  successful ;  the  Infante  was  permitted  to  rejoin  his 
father's  Court.  Among  the  foremost  to  receive  and 
flatter  him  was  the  Duke  Braganza,  but  this  hollow 
zeal  neither  deceived  nor  soothed  the  King;  he  was 
soon  after  arrested,  tried,  and  executed.  The  guilt  of 
this  powerful  Nobleman  is  beyond  dispute.  His  de- 
struction was  the  source  of  undisguised  triumph  to  the 
People,  of  smothered  wrath  to  the  Nobles,  and  soon 
became  the  occasion  of  a  dangerous  conspiracy,  of  which 
the  object  was  the  assassination  of  the  King  and  his 


before  any  relations  with  the  natives  could  be  established. 


*  One  was  to  attack  him  as  he  returned  by  water  to  Setuval 
from  a  little  excursion ;  he  was  advised  of  it,  and  came  back  by 
land.  A  second  as  he  descended  the  palace  staircase,  on  which  a 
conspirator  was  watching  for  him.  Perceiving  a  suspicious  move- 
ment, he  sharply  inquired  its  meaning ;  "  I  was  near  falling,"  re- 
plied the  assassin.  "  Have  a  care  that  you  do  not  fall,"  sternly  ex- 
claimed the  King,  and  passed  on.  A  third  time,  going  imprudently 
beyond  the  city  walls  without  his  guards,  he  was  suddenly  sur- 
rounded by  the  conspirators.  Betraying  neither  surprise  nor  agita- 
tion, he  calmly  entered  into  conversation  with  them,  and  so  im- 
posed upon  them  by  the  tranquil  ease  and  security  of  his  manner, 
that  none  had  courage  to  strike.  They  resolved,  however,  to  de- 
spatch him  on  his  return,  but  being  apprized  of  his  danger,  he 
sent  for  an  escort  of  his  guards.  The  last  two  attempts  are  not 
alluded  to  by  Ruy  de  Pina,  and  have  much  the  air  of  romance 
especially  the  latter. 

f  He  gave  out  that  the  new  seas  required  a  vessel  of  pecu- 
liar shape,  only  to  be  found  in  Portugal ;  as  a  colouring  to  this 
artifice,  he  made  a  great  parade  of  despatching  ships  of  the  usual 
form,  and  soon  afterwards  reported  that  they  were  lost.  An  honest 
pilot  ridiculed  the  idea,  and  offered  to  go  in  auy  kind  of  boat.  The 
King  sent  for  and  rebuked  him,  but  in  the  end  purchased  his 
silence  by  a  bribe.  A  master  of  a  vessel  and  two  pilots  went  to 
Castile  to  offer  their  services ;  persons  were  sent  after  them  who 
killed  two,  and  brought  back  the  third,  who  was  quartered  alive. 
3  A  2 
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The  former  discovered  Congo,  found  the  natives  gentle 
and  hospitable,  and  sent  four  of  his  crew  with  rich  pre- 
sents to  the  King,  who  dwelt  at  some  distance  from  the 
coast.  As  they  did  not  return  so  soon  as  he  expected,  he 
seized  some  of  the  inhabitants  and  set  sail,  promising  to 
come  back  with  his  captives  before  the  expiration  of 
fifteen  months.*  The  Court  of  Lisbon  was  delighted 
with  these  new  specimens  of  Man  ;  and  after  loading 
them  with  kindness  desired  them  to  be  restored  to  their 
Country.  Cam  was  received  at  his  second  visit  with  en- 
thusiasm by  the  natives,  each  party  rejoiced  to  find  their 
Countrymen  safe.  His  intercourse  must  have  been  of 
the  best  kind,  since  the  Barbarian  King  received  the 
communication  of  his  intended  departure  with  profound 
regret,  and  not  only  obtained  a  promise  that  teachers 
should  be  sent  to  him,  but  despatched  several  of  his  sub- 
jects to  Portugal  to  be  taught  to  read  and  write,  and  to 
acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  those  sacred  truths  of 
which  the  tidings  h'ad  already  been  announced  to  his  un- 
tutored mind.  After  two  years'  residence,  an  expedition 
under  Gonsalvo  de  Sousa  was  sent  to  Africa,t  accom- 
panied by  Missionaries,  and  many  rich  ornaments  for 
the  altar,  crosses,  candlesticks,  bells,  capes,  vestments, 
organs,  and  whatever  is  required  in  a  Cathedral  Church. J 
The  strangers  were  again  warmly  welcomed,  and  were 
soon  conducted  to  the  King,  whom  they  found  "seated 
on  a  platform,  rudely  decorated,  naked  to  the  waist,  on  his 
head  a  high  cap  made  of  a  stuff  wrought  from  the  palm 
tree,  on  his  shoulder  a  horse-tail  ornamented  with  silver, 
from  his  waist  downwards  a  covering  of  damask,  a  pre- 
sent from  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  on  his  left  arm  a 
bracelet  of  ivory.'*  The  Portuguese  Captain  advanced 
and  kissed  his  hand,  after  which  the  African,  taking  up 
a  handful  of  dust,  sprinkled  it  first  on  the  Captain's 
breast,  and  then  upon  his  own,  the  most  flattering  mark 
of  Royal  favour  which  he  could  give.  The  rich  presents 
were  displayed ;  and  the  happy  Monarch  closed  the 
audience  with  expressions  of  gratitude  and  joy.  Anxious 
to  be  refreshed  by  the  waters  of  Baptism,  he  now  hurried 
on  the  erection  of  the  Church,  but  before  it  could  be 
completed  his  impatient  zeal  desired  to  know  if  *'per- 
adventure  it  was  not  possible  to  become  a  Christian  in 
any  other  place  than  that  holy  pile."  Being  told  that 
it  was  so,  he  desired  the  ceremony  to  be  performed  ;  and 
he  and  his  family  having  been  sealed  with  the  sign  of 
the  Cross,  Ruy  de  Sousa  soon  after  returned  to  Portu- 
gal with  the  gratifying  intelligence  of  this  event. 

While  John  was  thus  extending  his  influence  on  the 
Western  shores  of  Africa,  two  of  his  subjects,  Pedro  de 
Cavilhan  and  Alfonso  de  Payva,  had  received  orders, 
the  one  to  penetrate  into  India,  the  other  into  Abyssinia, 
which  last  had  been  represented  as  a  vast  Kingdom  far 
to  the  East,  governed  by  a  Christian  Emperor,  whom 
it  was  supposed  might  be  the  person  to  whom  several 
Eastern  travellers  had  given  the  title  of  Prester  John. 
It  became  of  course  an  object  to  secure  the  valuable 
assistance  and  information  which  could  be  derived  from 
an  alliance  with  this  Prince.  Conformably  with  their 

*  La  Clede  puts  this  voyage  under  1 484.  The  author  of  the 
History  of  Spain  and  Portugal,  following  Lemos,  says  1486.  A 
contemporary  Chronicler,  Ruy  de  Pina,  says  1485.  Cam's  second 
voyage,  according  to  the  same  authority,  commenced  at  the  close  of 
1486. 

f  Chron.  D.  Aff.  (Coli.  i.  160.) 

I  Under  the  command  of  Gonsalvo  de  Sousa,  and  on  his  death  of 
Ruy  Sousa.  This  third  expedition  did  not  sail  until  19th  November, 
1489,  though,  to  prevent  interruption  in  the  text,  we  place  it  here. 


instructions,    the    travellers    proceeded   to   Alexandria,   Annals  of 
thence  to  Cairo,  whence,  in  company  with  a  caravan  of 
Egyptian   merchants,  they  reached   the    Red    Sea,   on  ' 
which   they  embarked,  and  arrived  at  the  port  of  Aden 
in  Arabia.     Here  they  separated,  Payva  for  Abyssinia, 
where  he  was  soon  afterwards  murdered,  and  Cavilhan 
for  India.      After   visiting   Calicut,   Goa,   and   various 
places  on  the  coast  of  Malabar,  attentively  examining 
all   he  saw,   obtaining   geographical    intelligence  from  ^ 
seamen  and   merchants,  and  laying  down   maps  of  the  India' 
coasts  he  visited,  he  returned  to   Sofala,  and  thence  to 
Cairo,  perfectly  satisfied  that,  by  sailing  round  the  coast 
of  Africa,  it  was  very  possible  to  reach  India.     At  Cairo 
he  found  two  Jews  who   had  been  sent  with  fresh  in- 
structions as  well  as  to  receive  from  the  travellers  a  de- 
tail of  their  expedition  ;  by  them  he  despatched  to  Por- 
tugal the  precious  fruits  of  his  travels.     In  the  mean  Bartholo- 
time  Bartholomew  Diaz,  an  experienced  and   intrepid  mew  Diai 
officer,  had  with  three  ships  advanced  above  a  thousand  discovers 
miles  beyond  the  last  discoveries,  and  through  unknown  J!?e  ^^J*  ol 
seas,  in  defiance  of  furious  tempests,  frequent  mutinies, 
and   the  want  of  provisions,  resolutely  held  his  course 
until  he  saw  a  lofty  promontory,  to  which,  from   the 
gloomy  associations  of  the  scene,  he  gave  the  name  of 
Cabo  Tormetilo.io,  or  Stormy  Cape;  but  when,  after  an 
absence  of  fifteen  months,  he  reported  his  discoveries  to 
the  King,  the  latter,  in  almost  a  prophetic  spirit,  desired 
it  might  be  called  Cabo  de  Boa  Esperanfa,  or  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.     It  was  left  to  a  new  reign  and  another 
seaman  to  justify  the  title. 

While  the  adventurous  sailors  of  John  were  discover- 
ing new  regions,  and  establishing  peaceful  intercourse 
with  unheard-of  nations  on  the  South-Western  coast 
of  Africa,  his  soldiers  were  not  idle  or  unsuccessful  on 
its  Northern  shore ;  but  the  events  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  demand  a  particular  notice.  In  the 
disputes  between  Maximilian  and  Charles  VIII. 
France,  the  King  of  Portugal  was  prepared  to  render  manyT 
efficient  assistance  to  the  former,  to  whom  he  furnished  A.  D. 
money  which  that  profuse  and  always  deceitful  Prince  14S9 
did  not  hesitate  to  take,  though  before  it  came  he  had 
effected  an  amicable  adjustment  of  his  affairs.  With 
Henry  VII.  of  England  John  had  a  misunderstanding  rand." 
on  account  of  an  intriguing  emigrant,  who,  after  the 
death  of  the  Duke  of  Viseo,  had  taken  refuge  in  Eng- 
land, and  was  suspected  of  inciting  the  English  to  sei/e 
upon  the  African  possessions  of  Portugal.  As  Henry 
refused  to  surrender  him,  and  connived  at  his  escape  to 
Spain,  John  was  extremely  indignant,  and  was  pre- 
vented from  declaring  war  only  by  a  sense  of  the  losses 
which  would  follow  upon  the  interruption  of  the  ex- 
tensive commerce  between  the  two  Countries. 

As  the  young  Prince  Alfonso  had  reached  his  seven- 
teenth year,  it  was  resolved  that  the  marriage  between 
him  and  the  Princess  Isabella,  long  since  concerted, 
should  be  now  performed.  The  nuptials  were  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  but  they  were  interrupted  first 
by  an  illness  of  the  King  attributed  to  poison,  and  after- 
wards by  a  fatal  accident  which  befell  the  bridegroom 
himself,  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  horse.  The  King  and 
two  of  his  attendants  were  suddenly  taken  ill,  the  latter 
died;  and  though  John  recovered,  he  felt  the  effects 
of  the  malady,  whatever  may  have  been  the  cause,  for 
the  remainder  of  his  life.  As  they  had  stopped  to  drink 
at  a  fountain  on  their  way,  the  conclusion  was  they 
had  been  poisoned.  After  a  short  stay  at  Almeirim,  the 
Court  proceeded  to  Santarcm,  where  the  festivities  were 
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renewed ;  but  a  melancholy  accident  soon  eclipsed  the 
gaiety  of  the  scene,  and  overspread  it  with  the  pro- 
foundest  grief.  It  was  the  King's  practice  to  refresh 
himself  during  the  summer  heats  by  bathing  in  the 
Tagus  after  sunset.  On  one  occasion,  he  solicited  Al- 
fonso to  join  him,  but  the  Prince  declined,  pleading 
as  an  excuse  the  fatigue  he  had  that  day  experienced  in 
the  chase.  He  therefore  went  alone ;  but  as  he  passed  the 
palace,  he  s;iw  the  Infante  and  his  wife  at  a  window  ;  he 
smi-'ed,  saluted  them,  and  passed  on.  Bashfully  appre- 
hensive, perhaps,  lest  some  more  uxorious  motive  than 
fatigue  should  be  assigned  as  the  reason  of  his  refusal, 
or  stimulated  by  the  exuberance  of  youthful  spirits,  Al- 
fonso ordered  a  mule  to  be  saddled,  that  he  might  join 
the  King ;  but  as  there  was  some  delay,  he  threw  him- 
self upon  a  fiery  steed  which  happened  to  be  ready,  and 
galloped  off  with  one  of  his  household  to  the  river. 
His  excitement  increasing,  he  challenged  his  attendant 
to  a  race,  who,  as  the  night  was  dark,  prudently  declined ; 
but  the  Prince,  unwilling  to  be  refused,  seized  him  by 
the  hand,  gave  his  courser  the  spur,  and  set  off  at  a 
tremendous  speed.  A  few  moments  afterwards  Alfonso 
was  senseless  on  the  ground  with  his  horse  upon  him. 
The  unhappy  Prince  was  instantly  removed  to  a  fisher's 
hut,  and  under  that  humble  roof,  surrounded  by  the 
agonized  and  weeping  Court,  expired  after  a  few  hours 
of  unconsciousness.  To  arouse  the  King  from  his  oppres- 
sive sorrow,  the  three  Orders  of  the  State  respectfully 
pressed  him  to  remember  that  he  had  other  children  in 
the  People.  "  They  shall  find  that  I  remember  them," 
said  John,  "  but  nature  is  weak,  and  I  am  but  a  man."* 
By  the  death  of  Alfonso,  the  Duke  of  Beja  stood 
next  in  succession  to  the  Throne ;  but  the  King  had  a 
natural  son,  Don  George,  in  whom  his  affection  was 
now  concentrated,  and  whom  he  earnestly  desired  to 
leave  in  possession  of  the  Crown.  Permission  was  ob- 
tained to  invest  him  with  the  Grand  Mastership  of  St. 
Jago  and  Avis  ;  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Nobility 
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*  Lemos,  as  usual,  does  not  scruple  to  consider  it  as  a  judgment 
upon  the  King  for  his  treatment  of  the  House  of  Braganza,  i.  175. 


were  selected  to  compose  his  household ;  and  a  nego- 
tiation was  begun  with  the  Court  of  Rome  to  procure 
for  him  a  Bull  of  legitimacy.  But  the  King  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  the  name  of  Emanuel  alone 
was  in  the  People's  mouths;  that  his  application  to  Rome 
was  unsuccessful ;  and  that  the  pretensions  of  the  Duke 
of  Beja  were  supported  by  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  at 
that  moment  flushed  with  power  and  glory  from  the  con- 
quest of  Grenada. 

Engrossed,  however,  as  he  was  with  this  intrigue,  he 
did  not  forget  the  substantive  interests  of  his  people. 
He  concerted  with  Spain,  now  enriched  by  the  splendid 
promises  which  the  enterprising  genius  of  Columbus,* 
emboldened  by  a  first  success,  held  out  to  her,  the 
celebrated  line  of  demarcation  which  was  to  be  the 
recognised  limit  of  the  discoveries  which  each  had  made 
or  should  hereafter  make.f  This  imaginary  line  was 
(by  a  Bull  of  Alexander  V.)  supposed  to  be  drawn 
from  Pole  to  Pole,  a  hundred  leagues  to  the  West  of  the 
Azores.  On  the  Portuguese  was  conferred  the  magnifi- 
cent donation  of  all  the  lands  which  should  reward  their 
enterprise  to  the  East  of  it ;  while  the  Spaniards,  in  like 
manner,  were  to  have  an  exclusive  right  to  all  they  dis- 
covered to  the  West.  The  King  did  not  long  survive  this  A  Um 
celebrated  partition  ;  his  health,  always  feeble,  at  length  1495. 
gave  way.  Feeling  his  death  approach,  he  yielded  to  the  Death  of 
suggestions  of  a  devout  and  manly  piety,  employed  his  John  II. 
last  hours  in  religious  meditation,  and  calmly  resigned 
a  life  extinguished  in  its  prime,  but  actively,  usefully, 
and  for  the  most  part  honourably,  employed. 


*  This  great  man  had  offered  his  services  to  Portugal  in  1485, 
but  his  plans  were  slighted  as  chimerical ;  by  a  singular  fatality,  on 
his  return  from  his  first  voyage  he  was  driven  into  Lisbon.  The 
King's  Counsellors  coolly  advised  that  he  should  be  imprisoned,  in 
order  to  deprive  Spain  of  the  benefits  of  his  discoveries ;  a  pro- 
ject to  which  the  King  nobly  refused  to  listen.  Lemos,  viii.  214. 

f  By  this  Treaty  it  was  agreed  that  the  line  should  be  carried 
two  hundred  and  seventy  leagues  further  Westward  than  was  fixed 
by  the  Papal  Bull.  lbid.1\7.  Of  the  Castilian  Ambassadors  who 
were  sent  to  Lisbon  to  negotiate  it,  one  was  a  vain,  boasting  man, 
the  other  a  lame  one ;  which  gave  occasion  to  the  King  to  say, 
Etta  embaixada  de  Cattdla  nao  tinhapes,  nem  cabeya. 
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THE  Duke  of  Orleans  who,  under  the  title  of  Louis  XII., 
succeeded'Charles  VIII.,  was  a  Prince  who  had  endured 
great  revolutions  of  fortune,  and  who  had  learned  to 
derive  profit  from  circumstances.  His  first  step,  though 
little  accordant  with  either  justice  or  generosity,  was  at 
least  dictated  by  sagacity.  In  order  to  secure  posses- 
sion of  Bretagne,  over  which  Duchy  Anne,  the  widowed 
Queen,  was  preparing  to  assert  her  independent  right, 
he  offered  her  his  hand,  and,  by  bribing  the  mercenary 
Pontiff  Alexander  VI.,  he  obtained  a  divorce  from  the 
Princess  Jane,  who,  during  more  than  a  quarter  of  a 
century,  had  been  his  unblamed  consort.  Jane  was  de- 
formed, and  the  pretexts  for  this  act  were,  that  she  was 
incapable  of  bearing  issue,  and  that  the  marriage  had 
been  compulsorily  arranged  by  her  father,  Louis  XI. 
She  maintained  a  dignified  opposition  to  this  most  un- 
just process  so  long  as  the  modesty  of  her  sex  permitted 
resistance,  and  then,  for  the  remainder  of  her  days,  she 
retired  to  conventual  seclusion. 

Both  the  cautious  policy  of  Louis  XL  and  the  per- 
sonal ambition  of  Charles  VIII.  had  opposed  the  asser- 
tion of  the  Orleans'  claims  upon  the  inheritance  of 
the  Visconti ;  but  no  sooner  was  Louis  XII.  seated  in 
power,  than  he  prepared  to  expel  Lodovico  Sforza 
from  the  Duchy  of  Milan.  For  that  purpose  he  con- 
certed an  alliance  with  Venice,  and  while  the  troops  of 
the  Republic  approached  the  devoted  territory  from  the 
East,  the  French,  rushing  down  from  the  Alps,  pene- 
trated to  Lombardy  through  Pie*mont.  Sforza  was 
most  unpopular  in  his  government ;  and,  abandoned 
by  his  subjects  and  unable  to  offer  any  barrier  to  the 
torrent  which  overwhelmed  him,  he  was  compelled  to 
take  refuge  with  Maximilian,  who  had  married  his 
niece. 

Louis  paid  a  short  visit  to  his  new  conquest ;  and 
scarcely  had  he  recrosstd  the  Alps,  before  Lodovico 
Sforza  re-appeared  at  the  head  of  thirty  thousand  men, 
whom  the  preservation  of  his  treasure  had  enabled  him 
to  levy  in  Swisserland.  The  unstable  Milanese  again 
revolted  in  his  favour,  and  he  mastered  his  Capital  with- 
out difficulty.  But  the  ranks  of  the  French  also,  as  well 
as  his  own,  were  filled  with  mercenaries  provided  by 
the  Helvetic  Cantons.  La  Tre*moille,  who  commanded 
them,  was  well  acquainted  with  the  arguments  most 
likely  to  seduce  the  fidelity  of  pennyless  mountaineers, 
and,  by  a  lavish  distribution  of  bribes,  he  prevailed  upon 
the  followers  of  Sforza  to  abandon  their  standard,  under 
pretext  that  they  could  not  imbrue  their  swords  in  the 
blood  of  their  Countrymen.  The  Stradiot  and  Lombard 
cavalry,  who  served  together  with  them,  were  mercilessly 
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cut  to  pieces  under  the  walls  of  Novarra,  and,  after  the   Annali  of 
major  part  of  the  Swiss  had  thrown  down  their  pikes     France' 
and  had  passed  in  safety  through  the  French  line,  a  yet 
higher  bribe  allured  the  remaining  traitors  to  point  out 
the  wretched  More  in  disguise.     He  was  conveyed  to 
the  Tower  of  Loches,  in  which  he  survived  during  ten 
years  of  very  painful  and  needlessly  rigorous  confine- 
ment.* 

The  conquest  of  Milan  served  only  to  whet  the  appe-  His  cap- 
tile  of  Louis  for  further  acquirement  in   Italy,  and  he  tivity  and 
concluded   at  Grenada   a   most  iniquitous   Treaty,  by  death, 
which  he   agreed   to  the    partition  of  the  Neapolitan       A<  D> 
dominions  with  Ferdinand  and  Isabella.     The  Spaniards  .»      , 
were  to  master  the  chief  towns  under  the  semblance  of  Treat' of 
garrisoning  them  as  allies ;  and  a  Leader,  Gonsalvo  of  Grenada. 
Cordova,  was  chosen  for  this  insidious  service,  not  less 
qualified  for  its  performance  by  cunning  than  by  valour. 
Naples  itself,  the  Abruzzi,  and  the  Terra  de  Lavoro  were 
to   become  the  spoil   of  Louis,  who  engaged  in  return 
not  to  support  the  claim  of  D'Albret  upon  the  throne 
of  Navarre,  and  the   remaining  Italian   territory  was 
to  be  yielded  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Most  Catholic 
King. 

Resistance  was  vain  against  this  joint  incursion  of  Conquest 
force  and  perfidy.  When  Gonsalvo  had  secured  the  of  Naplei. 
various  strong  holds,  the  French  inarched  without  op- 
position to  Naples,  and  the  Aragonese  dynasty  closed  its 
sixty-five  years'  rule  in  the  person  of  Frederic.  Louis 
treated  the  abdicated  King  with  a  show  of  generosity. 
After  having  stripped  him  of  his  Crown,  he  did  not 
deny  him  an  asylum  in  France,  where  he  survived  about 
three  years  in  the  receipt  of  a  pension  ample  for  his 
wants,  t  The  Spaniards  became  masters  of  his  two  s^ons, 
through  the  flagrant  perjury  of  Gonsalvo.  The  elder 
died,  not  without  suspicion  of  poison,  in  1515.  The 
second,  Frederic,  survived  till  1538,  and,  having  been 
thrice  married  without  issue,  then  terminated  the  male 
line  of  his  Family.} 

But   the  advantage   which   France  obtained  by  this  Treaty  of 
signal  outrage  upon  good  faith  was  but  short-lived.    Ft- r-  Blois. 
dinand  did  not  scruple  to  assent  to  a  Treaty  negotiated 
at  Blois,  by  which,  according  to  a  favourite  wish  of  the 
Queen  Anne,  an  intimate  alliance  appeared  to  be  con- 

*  Guicciardini,  torn.  i.  lib.  iv.  p.  407. 

•f  Fifty  thousand  livres. 

j  The  Castilians  thought  of  employing  him  apainit  Charles  V. 
by  marrying  him  to  Joanna  the  Simple.  A  third  son,  Caesar, 
died  young  at  Ferrara.  A  daughter,  Charlotte,  was  married  to  the 
Count  of  Laval,  and  their  issue,  Anne,  conferred  her  hand  and  her 
pretensions  upon  Francis  de  la  Tr£moille. 
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History,  traded  with  the  House  of  Austria,  and  her  daughter, 
the  Princess  Claude,  was  affianced  to  Charles  of  Luxem- 
burg, afterwards  better  known  as  the  Emperor  Charles 
V.*  But  at  the  very  moment  at  which  the  crafty  Spanish 
Monarch  consented  that  the  Duchy  of  Milan  should 
become  the  portion  of  the  children  of  that  marriage,  he  was 
treacherously  preparing  to  wrest  from  the  French  their 
ill-gotten  acquisitions  in  Naples.  The  wording  of  the 
Treaty  of  Grenada  was  ambiguous  and  admitted  of  dis- 
pute. Two  Battles,  one  at  S^minara  the  other  at  Ce- 
rignola,  were  lost  by  the  French  Generals  on  conse- 
cutive Fridays.t  and  the  interests  of  Louis  received  a 
further  and  a  most  deadly  blow  by  the  decease  of  Alex- 
ander VI.  and  by  the  accession  of  a  Pontiff,  Julius  II., 
t  exceeded  by  none  of  his  predecessors  in  activity,  in 
ability,  and,  notwithstanding  his  early  connection,  in 
strenuous  abhorrence  from  the  ascendency  of  France. 
The  Marquis  of  Mantua,  and  of  Saluzzo  who  fol- 
'owe^  him  in  command,  attempted  opposition  in  vain, 
a»d  the  French,  overpowered  by  numbers,  evacuated 
the  whole  territory  of  Naples. 

But  while  Naples  was  thus  lost  to  himself,  Louis  con- 
tinued his  endeavour  to  recover  it  for  his  daughter.  The 
betrothment  of  Charles  and  Claude  was  renewed  at 
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Charles  of  Bloia,  and  Ferdinand  consented  that  the  Kingdom  of 
Luxem-  Naples  should  be  added  to  the  Duchy  of  Milan,  as  the 
investiture  of  the  Bride  and  Bridegroom.  Great  as 
would  be  the  family  aggrandizement  derived  to  Louis 
and  Anne  from  this  arrangement,  scarcely  any  political 
measure  could  be  devised  which  more  heavily  menaced 
the  future  independence  of  France,  by  increasing  the 
already  overgrown  hereditary  prospects  of  the  heir  of 
Austria.  He  was  possessed,  in  reversion  from  his  father, 
of  Austria,  Bohemia,  the  Netherlands,  Franche-Comte', 
and  Burgundy.  Spain  was  his  mother's  inheritance ; 
and  it  was  now  proposed  to  give  him,  as  a  marriage 
portion,  Lombardy  and  the  Two  Sicilies.  What  hope 
was  there  that  the  Lord  of  these  immeasurable  pos- 
sessions would  rest  content  till  he  had  subjected  the 
small  remnant  of  Europe  which  asserted  freedom  from 
his  grasp? 

It  is  probable  that  severe  illness,  under  which,  indeed, 
we  know  that  Louis  at  that  time  suffered,  rendered  him 
incapable  of  resisting  the  importunity  of  his  Consort 
Anne;  who,  blind  to  political  consequences,  and  over- 
flowing with  maternal  anxiety,  sought  nothing  beyond 
the  elevation  of  her  daughter.     Murmurs,  nevertheless, 
reached  her  ear,  and,  in  order  to  provide  against  the  un- 
popularity which  she  had  excited,  she  made  hasty  pre- 
parations for  retreat  to  Bretagne  in  case  of  the  King's 
demise.     The  vigilance  of  the  Mare'chal  de  Gie*  arrested 
her  design,  and  she  never  forgave  the  precautions  by 
which  he  frustrated  it.     On  the  King's  recovery,  she  dis- 
bursed thirty-two  thousand  livres  from  her  private  coffers 
to  procure  the  condemnation  of  that  faithful  Minister. 
Disgrace  of  The  Parliament  of  Toulouse,  a  Tribunal  distinguished 
Marechal     for  its  severity,  entertained  the  false  charges  by  which  he 
de  Gie.        was  assaiiet]i  anj  sentenced  him  to  removal  from  the 
Governorship  of  the  Count  d'Angoulfime,  the  heir  pre- 
sumptive, to  ten  years'  deprivation  of  his  functions  as 
The  King's  Mare'chal,  and  to  exclusion  during  the  same  period  from 
recovery,      the  verge  of  the  Court.     Louis,  upon  his  recovery,  so 


*  Grandson  of  Maximilian  by  his  son  Philip  and  Joanna  of 
Castite. 

f  Whence  some  have  derived  the  evil  omen  supposed  to  attend 
that  day. 


far  weakly  yielded  to  the  resentment  of  Anne,  as  to   Annalg  of 
oppose  no  barrier  by  which  the  iniquitous  sentence  might     rranc«- 
be  averted  from  his  devoted  servant ;  but  at  the  same 
time  he  proceeded,  if  not  with  much  integrity,  at  least 
with  unrivalled  prudence,  to  obviate  the  danger  to  which 
France  had  become  exposed  by  the  Treaty  of  Blois.     In 
order  to  foment  the  discord   between  Ferdinand  and 
Philip,  he  bestowed  upon  the  former,  anxious  for  a  male 
heir  who  might  intercept  the  succession  of  Castile,  the 
hand  of  a  niece,  Germaine  of  Foix,  whose  portion  in- 
cluded all  his  claims  to  Naples.     Furthermore,  that  the 
rejection  of  the  Austrian    marriage  should   appear  to 
result  from  the  general  wishes  of  the  French  nation, 
instead  of  from  any  personal  act  of  his  own,  he  sum- 
moned at  Tours  an  assembly  of  the  States  General,  a  States 
Body  very  rarely  convened,  unless  when  financial  ne-  General  at 
cessity  appeared   to  make   their   meeting  compulsory.  Toure- 
After  very  brief  deliberation,  the  Deputies,  instructed  by      A*D> 
the  Royal  agents,   proceeded   to  the  residence  of  the  -*1 
Court,  saluted  Louis  in  a  complimentary  address  by     ay 
the   title  of  Father  of  his  Country,  and  humbly  soli- 
cited him  to  consult  the  public  weal  by  conferring  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  Claude  upon  the  Count  of  Angou- 
16me,  his  heir  presumptive.     The  proposition  was  re-  Rupture  of 
ceived  with  well-affected  surprise,  but  the  children  were  the  Treaty 
married   within  two  days  from  its  delivery.     The  dis-  °f  Blois. 
pute  in  which  Philip  was  engaged  concerning  the  Re-  ^a^  '*'*' 
gency  of  Castile  prevented  him  from  resenting  the  injury 
at  the  moment ;  and  his  death  before  the  close  of  the 
year  rendered  it  altogether  forgotten. 

Notwithstanding  the  energy  which  Julius  II.  had  mani-  Sept.  25. 
fested  almost  from  the  moment  of  his  accession, — by  the 
seizure  of  various  Fiefs  in  Romagna,  by  the  occupation  of 
Bologna  while  that  City  was  under  the  avowed  protection 
of  a  French  army,  and  by  the  excitement  of  a  revolt  in 
Genoa, — Louis  became  engaged  with  him  in  an  alliance 
framed  in  opposition  to  all  principles  of  international  jus- 
tice, and  the  sole  object  of  which  was  the  pillage  of  an  allied 
and  an  unoffending  Power.  The  prudence  and  consistency 
with  which  the  Venetians,  ever  waiting  upon  opportunity,  Qreat 
had  conducted  their  government   during  several   cen-  power  of 
turies  of  turbulence  in  Italy,  had  elevated  their  Republic  Venice, 
not  only  to  wealth,  but  also  to  considerable  territorial 
possession ;  so  that  at  the  time  of  which  we  are  treating, 
she  deservedly  ranked  as  the  leading  State  in  the  Penin~ 
sula.     This  aggrandizement  was  viewed  with  terror  by 
her  neighbours,  with  jealousy  by  more  distant  hereditary 
Monarchs,  indignant  that  a  nest  of  private  traders  should 
exceed  them  in  opulence,  and  should  assert  equal  claims 
to   independent   sovereignty.       From   these   and  other  League  of 
motives  was  formed  a  Confederacy,  known  in   History,  Cambrai. 
from  the  place  at  which  the  Treaty  was  signed,  as  the  Dec.  10. 
League  of  Cambrai.     The  contracting  parties  were  the 
Emperor,  the  Kings  of  France  and  of  Aragon,  the  Pope, 
and  almost  all  the  petty  Princes  of  Italy,  and  the  avowed 
object  was  the  partition  of  the  Continental  territories  of 
the  Queen  of  the  Adriatic. 

The  Signory  was  too  amply  provided  with  secret 
agents  in  foreign  Courts  to  be  long  unacquainted  with  the 
tempest  which  thus  threatened  its  existence  ;  and,  indeed, 
Julius  himself,  ashamed  of  the  treacherous  part  which 
he  was  about  to  act,  diffident  of  the  fidelity  of  his  allies, 
or  anxious  to  reap  benefit  from  the  Confederacy  without 
exposure  to  any  hazard,  formally  disclosed  an  outline  of 
its  Articles  to  the  Venetian  Envoy,  and  offered  to  aban- 
don the  coalition,  if  certain  towns  which  he  named  were  Firmness 
ceded  to  him.  The  firmness  with  which  the  Rulers  of  of  Venice. 
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History.  Venice  rejf-cted  this  proposal  has  been  stigmatized  as 
rash  and  presumptuous:*  to  us,  on  the  contrary,  they 
appear  to  have  acted  nobly  and  wisely  ;  nobly,  in  relying 
upon  the  justice  of  their  cause,  and  in  preferring  the 
extremity  of  danger  to  any  sacrifice  of  independence  ; 
wisely,  because  they  foresaw  that  the  League  contained 
in  itself  the  seeds  of  dissolution,  and  that  they  were  safe 
if  they  could  only  withstand  it  in  the  outset. 

The  French,  as  may  be  supposed,  were  earliest  in  the 
tiou  for  the  field ;  for  Maximilian,  as  usual,  rather  promised  than 
campaign,  performed,  and  neither  the  Pope  nor  Ferdinand  was  ex- 
pected to  extend  operations  much  beyond  the  South. 
Thirty  thousand  well-appointed  men  poured  over  the 
Alps,  spread  themselves  upon  the  Lombard  plains, 
and  penetrated  to  the  banks  of  the  Oglio.  Venice, 
according  to  her  received  custom,  rested  solely  upon 
mercenaries  ;  but  she  was  able,  by  the  unbounded  extent 
of  her  treasure,  to  levy  the  choicest  bands  in  Italy,  and 
her  force  of  co?idottieri,  exceeding  that  of  the  French  in 
numbers,  was  marshalled  under  the  Counts  Pitigliano 
and  d'Alviano. 

Those  Generals,  unfortunately,  differed  much  from  each 
other  as  to  the  tactics  which  were  to  be  adopted ;  the 
former  was  satisfied  with  defence,  and  wished  altogether 
to  avoid  the  necessity  of  a  battle.  The  latter  con- 
demned this  timid  policy,  and  earnestly  coveted  victory 
at  the  sword's  point.  Louis  also  was  most  desirous 
to  engage  before  he  was  joined  by  his  allies,  for  he 
was  jealous  of  any  partakers  of  glory  in  the  conquest 
which  he  anticipated.  Nevertheless,  Pitigliano,  by  a 
series  of  cautious  manoeuvres,  escaped  collision ;  and 
mere  accident  at  length  produced  the  engagement  which 
he  had  long  succeeded  in  protracting. 

The  French  had  already  crossed  the  Adda.  No  line 
of  defence,  as  is  now  well  known  in  the  Art  of  War,  is 
more  insecure  than  that  afforded  by  the  intervention  of 
a  river ;  yet  Trivulzio,  one  of  the  greatest  Captains  of 
his  Age,  congratulated  the  King  upon  his  passage,  as 
if  he  had  already  obtained  a  victory.  Still,  however,  the 
desired  battle  appeared  unattainable,  so  long  as  the 
Venetians  continued  to  occupy  a  camp  too  strongly  in- 
trenched to  permit  any  hope  from  attack.  Their  chief 
magazines  were  concentrated  in  the  neighbouring  town 
of  Crema,  and  upon  them  the  French  moved  by  a  route 
along  the  gravelly  bank  of  the  river,  the  Ghiara  <TAdda, 
as  it  is  named,  through  the  village  of  Agnadello ;  while 
the  Venetian  Generals,  aware  of  their  intention,  took 
what  may  be  described  as  the  chord  of  the  arch,  and 
proceeded  to  the  same  spot  along  the  rugged  heights  of 
Vaila.  The  hostile  armies  were  thus  simultaneously 
moving  in  parallel  columns,  but  the  advance  of  each 
was  concealed  from  the  other  by  a  thick  wood  occupying 
tne  valley  by  which  they  were  separated.  Pitigliano, 
who  commanded  the  van,  was  already  near  his  destina- 
tion, when  he  was  earnestly  requested  by  his  colleague 
to  halt  in  order  to  render  him  assistance ;  the  French, 
indeed,  had  overtaken  his  rear,  and  the  combat  was 
begun.  This  summons  was  disregarded,  and  Pitigliano, 
who,  from  a  suspicion  that  his  brother  commander  was 
practising  an  artifice  to  seduce  him  into  fighting,  conti- 
nued his  march  upon  Crema.  D'Alviano,  thus  thrown 


Battle  of 


May  14. 


*  Robertson,  Charlet  V.  vol.  i.  sec.  2.  p.  161.  Neither  do  we 
agree  with  that  Historian  in  thinking  that  they  detpaired  after  the 
Battle  of  Agnadello.  History  affords  few  instances  of  sounder  policy 
than  was  exhibited  by  Venice  in  the  release  pf  he*  Continental 
subjects  from  allegiance  after  that  disaster. 
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entirely  upon  his  own  resources,  gallantly  encountered  Annals  of 
double  his  numbers,  and  disposed  his  artillery  with  so     France. 
much  skill  upon  the  broken  ground  suitable  to  its  opera- 
tions, that  he  rendered  the  issue  of  the  day  uncertain 
during  more  than  four  hours.     Louis  himself  was  in  the 
hottest  fire  exposed  to  considerable  peril,  and   it  was 
mainly  by  his  personal  exertions  that  the  men-at-arms, 
at  one  time  thrown  into  disorder,  rallied  and  renewed 
the  charge.     Numerical  force  at  length  prevailed,  and 
D'Alviano,  after  leaving  more  than  eight  thousand  men  victory  of 
dead  upon  the  field,  and  having  himself  been  grievously  the  French. 
wounded,  was  overpowered  and  captured.     The  loss  of 
the  conqueror  in  this  most  complete  victory  amounted 
to  nearly  three  thousand  men. 

The  King  of  France  rapidly  occupied   the  Country 
which  this  great  triumph  laid  open  to  his  arms,  and  the 
confederates  in  the  South  were  by  no  means  deficient  in 
the  performance  of  their  respective  tasks.     Maximilian, 
however,  as  on  all  other  occasions,  was  tardy,  and  Louis, 
finding  that  the  subsidies  which  he  had  advanced  were  Louis  re- 
spent  on  other  and  frivolous  objects,  that  the  Emperor  turns  to 
avoided  a  personal  conference,  and  that  seasonable  rein-  France. 
forcement  was  hopeless,  disbanded  his  army  and  returned  *f    -3  '  T 
to  France.     The  Chevalier  Bayard  and  the  other  French  hesieges 
Knights  who  were  present  at  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Padua. 
Padua,  which  Maximilian  undertook  before  the  close  of  Sept.  15. 
the  campaign,  served  only  as  volunteers. 

Julius  had  now  compassed  that  part  of  his  design 
which  chiefly  affected  his  own  interests  by  the  recovery 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Fiefs  in  Romagna  ;  he  had  also 
sufficiently  humbled  the  pride  of  Venice,  and  he  was 
most  unwilling  that  France,  by  any  further  aggran- 
dizement, should  establish  herself  firmly  in  Italy,  in  con- 
travention to  the  favourite  design  which  he  always  se- 
cretly encouraged  of  emancipating  that  Country  alto- 
gether from  the  sway  of  Foreigners.  He  most  eagerly  change  of 
sought  pretexts,  therefore,  to  disembarrass  himself  from  policy  in 
the  League  of  Cambrai  ;  he  revoked  the  Excommuni-  Julius  II. 
cation  which  he  had  issued  against  Venice;  he  courted 
the  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  a  young  and 
ambitious  Monarch,  who  appeared  likely  to  become  the 
arbiter  of  Europe,*  by  sending  to  him  the  consecrated 
Paschal  Rose;  and,  by  his  intrigues  in  Swisserland,  he 
prevented  a  continuation  of  the  ten  years'  Truce  which 
Louis  XI.  had  contracted  with  the  Cantons,  and  which 
was  on  the  eve  of  expiring. 

Still  the  War  in  Lombardy  was  renewed  with  much  \\rar  \#. 
vigour  by  the  French  in  the  ensuing  Spring,  and  it  was  tween 
not  until  Julius  had  declared  undisguised  hostility  that  France  and 
Louis  conquered  his  deep-rooted  repugnance  to  a  quarrel  ^e  ^°Ie- 
with  the  Holy  See.     When  the  Pope,  however,  had  con- 
certed attacks  upon  Milan,  Genoa,  and  Ferrara,  and  had 
stimulated  both  the   Swiss  and  the  King  of  Aragon  to 
support  him  by  powerful  assistance,  all  scruples  of  ve- 
neration for  his  Spiritual  character  were  laid  aside.     He 
narrowly  escaped  surprise  in  Bologna;   and   he  soon  Julius  jj 
afterwards  presented  to  Europe  the  astounding  spectacle  commands 
of  the  Head   of  the  Christian  Church  marshalling  his  in  person. 
own  army,  and  directing  under  his  own  guidance  the  •**"•  *• 
siege  of  two  beleaguered  towns.     After  Concordia  had      At  D< 
fallen,  he  superintended  the  direction  of  a  battery  against      1511. 
Miramlola,   and,   on    its   capitulation,    he   entered    the 
breach  by  a  ladder. 


*  And  who  might  have  been  so,  verifying  his  favourite  motto, 
Cui/aveo  praeit,  if  he  had  uot  been  influenced  more  by  passion 
than  by  prudence. 
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History  j\n  attempt  made  by  Louis  to  assemble  a  Council  at 
Pisa,  under  the  sanction  of  a  few  disaffected  Cardinals 
who  had  fled  from  the  Court  of  Rome,  was  signally 
frustrated  ;  not,  however,  until  it  had  compelled  Julius 
to  adopt  an  expedient  which  the  Papal  See  was  at  all 
times  most  anxious  to  avoid,  a  promise  that  he  himself 
would  summon  a  General  Council  at  the  Lateran  in  the 
following  year.  In  the  mean  time,  a  Holy  League,  as  it 
was  called,  in  defence  of  the  Church  was  formed  against 
France  by  the  Pope,  in  conjunction  with  the  King  of  Ara- 
g-on,  the  Republic  of  Venice,  and  afterwards  with  Henry 
VIII.  An  army  to  oppose  this  new  coalition  was  intrusted 
to  a  young  Hero,  Gaston  de  Foix,  Duke  of  Nemours, 
brother  of  that  niece  of  Louis  XII.  who  not  long  since 
had  been  married  to  Ferdinand.  The  first  exploits  of 
this  gallant  youth,  who  was  in  only  his  four  and  twen- 
tieth year,*  were  the  relief  of  Bologna,  and  the  subse- 
quent storm  of  Brescia ;  and  he  was  prompted  to  a 
continuance  of  active  and  very  hazardous  warfare  by 
certain  intelligence  that  a  defection,  to  which  the  fickle 
Maximilian  had  been  persuaded  to  consent,  would  in  a 
few  days  deprive  him  of  full  one-third  of  his  troops.  He 
brought  the  Spanish  General,  Raymond  de£ardona,  to  a 
most  unwilling  action  under  the  walls  of  Ravenna,  and 
in  a  final  charge  upon  his  infantry ,t  (the  choicest  troops 
of  the  time,  in  which  arquebusiers  were  mingled  with 
pikemen,)  which  was  retiring  in  good  order,  Gaston  fell 
by  some  obscure  hand.  A  more  bloody  battle  than  that 
of  Ravenna  is  not  recorded  by  the  Chroniclers  of  those 
Ages :  many  of  the  personages  slain  were  of  illustrious 
birth,  and  their  number  has  been  variously  computed, 
from  ten  thousand  to  twenty  thousand.  The  name  of 
Gaston  de  Foix  is  still  deservedly  cherished  as  one  of 
the  most  brilliant  ornaments  of  French  Chivalry. 

La  Palisse,  who  succeeded  to  command,  was  unable 
to  pursue  this  victory,  in  consequence  of  the  withdrawal 
of  the  Germans;  and  in  a  few  months  he  was  obliged  to 
give  way  before  a  torrent  of  Swiss,  who  poured  through 
the  passes  of  the  Tyrol,  which  had  been  opened  to  them 
by  the  Emperor.  The  French  again  evacuated  Lom- 
bardy,  and,  under  the  protection  of  the  Holy  League, 
and  by  the  predominance  of  the  Swiss,  Maximilian  Sforza, 
a  son  of  Lodovico  the  More,  received  investiture  of  the 
Duchy  of  Milan.  But  the  Holy  League  was  not  more 
calculated  for  permanency  than  the  other  Confedera- 
cies which  had  preceded  it;  and  the  ambitious  views 
excited  in  the  several  allies  by  a  success  which  had 
far  outrun  their  hopes,  would  probably  have  occasioned 
internal  dissension  and  gradual  dissolution,  even  if  the 
band  had  not  been  snapped  at  once  by  the  death  of 
Julius  II. 

His  successor,  Leo  X.,  was  a  Prelate  of  widely  different 
habits;  fond  of  luxury  and  magnificence,  and   looking 
for  enjoyment  in  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts  of  Peace 
rather  than   to   any  extension   of  power  by  War.     As 
Cardinal  of  Medici   and    Papal    Legate,   he   had  been 
made  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  Ravenna ;   and  since  he 
owed  his  release  to  the  subsequent  disasters,  not  to  the 
generosity  of  the  French,  it  was  very  doubtful   what 
policy  he  might  adopt  in   regard  to  them.     At  first  he 
Treaty  of     declined  all  proffers  of  reconciliation  ;  and  he  concerted 
Malines.      a   new  Treaty,  signed  at  Malines,  by  which  he  became 
April  5.        united  with  the  Emperor,  the  Kings  of  England  and  of 

*  Memoiret  de  Bayard,  ch.  liv. 

f  Pedro  Navarro,  who  commanded  the  infantry,  passed  into  the 
French  service  after  the  King  of  Spain  had  refused  to  provide  his 
ransom,  when  he  was  taken  prisoner  at  Marignano. 
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Aragon,  against  the  King  of  France  and  Venice.     La  Annals  of 
Trdmoille  once  more  invaded  Lombardy ;   and  the  in- 
constant  Milanese,  revolting  from  their  Duke,  drove  him 
to  Novarra,  the  town  which  had   been  the  scene  of  his 
father's  betrayal  thirteen  years  before. 

La  TrtJmoille,  who   had  at  that   time  purchased  the 
surrender  of  Lodovico  the  More  from  the  treachery  of 
the  Swiss,  believed   that  Maximilian  Sforza  would  soon 
become  his  prisoner  by  a  like  bargain,  and  he  wrote  to  Fidelity'  of 
Louis,  that   he  was  about  to  send   him   the  son  as  he  the  Swiss 
had  formerly  sent  the  father.      But   he   miscalculated  to  Maxi- 
the  genius  of  the  singular  People  with  whom  he  had  to  ™ilian 
deal.  The  Swiss  in  past  years  had  been  no  more  than  the 
hired  servants  of  Lodovico;   and  in  the  bargain  which 
they  had  made  with   him,  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
considered  that  honour  and    fidelity  were  by  any  means 
included.      Their   descendants   had  placed   Maximilian 
upon  the  Ducal  Throne,  as   freemen,  and  under  that 
character  they  resolved  to  maintain  him.    Greatly,  there-  Battie  of 
fore,  to  the  surprise  of  La  Tremoille,  they  attacked  his  Riotta. 
camp   near  Riotta,   advanced   upon    his    batteries  as  if  June  6. 
careless   of  their   destructive  fire,   turned    his  artillery 
after  its  capture    upon    the    ranks  which   it  had  been 
arranged  to  defend,  and  drove  the  French  from  a  field 
covered  with  slain.     On   this,  as  on  former  occasions, 
want  of  cavalry  prevented  any  attetnpt  at   pursuit ;   but 
La  Tre'moille    was  too    much  weakened  by  his  great 
loss  to  attempt  further  opposition,  and  the   peril  which 
menaced  France  on  almost  all  her  frontiers,  imperatively 
summoned  him  home  with  whatever  shattered  remnant 
of  troops  he  could  preserve  fit  for  service. 

Henry  VIII.  had  concerted  with  Maximilian  an  in-  Campaign 
vasion  of  Picardy ;  and  the  "  pennyless  Emperor,"  having  of  the 
spent  the  funds  with  which   he  had  been  provided   for  p.nK''sh  in 
the  levy  of  troops,  adopted  an  expedient  by  which  he  at 
once  flattered  the  vanity  of  his  youthful  ally,  and  sup- 
plied his  own  want  of  money.      He  offered  personal 
service  under  the  King  of  England's  banner  at  the  rate 
of  one  hundred  crowns  per  day.     His  military  skill  was, 
perhaps,  worth  the  purchase,  and  he  soon  assumed  virtual 
command  of  the  forces  to  which  he  had  become  annexed. 
Therouanne,  the  fortress  which  the  confederates  besieged,  s;      of 
was   bravely  defended  by  a  small   garrison,  which  at  Therou- 
length  began  to  be  straitened  by  want  of  stores.     The  anne. 
French  Generals  succeeded  in  affording  relief,  and  each 
of  eight  hundred  light-horsemen  who  penetrated  to  its 
fosse  threw  into  it  a  barrel  of  gunpowder,  and  another 
of  salted  provisions.     Meantime,  a  body  of  men-at-arms, 
who  had  been  instructed  to  draw  the  English  from  the 
town  by  a  movement  upon  the  rising  ground  of  Guine- 
gatte,   was  stricken  with   sudden   panic    by  the  unex- 
pected appearance  of  the  enemy,  acquainted  with  their 
design.     Their  retreat  was  soon  converted  into  a  con- Battle  of 
fused  flight,  nor  did  they  check  their  ruinous  speed  till  the  Spurs, 
they  had  rejoined  their  main  army  at  Blangis.  Scarcely  Au£-  16- 
forty  dead  were  left  upon  the  field  in  this  rout,  which 
derived  its    name,  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  from   the 
weapon  chiefly  plied  by  the  French  Knights ;  but  Louis 
had  to  regret  the  captivity  of  many  of  his  bravest  officers, 
who  sacrificed  themselves  in  unavailing  attempts  to  rally  c    ture  ot 
the  fugitives.     Among  the  prisoners  were  the  Duke  of  Therou. 
Longueville,  Bussy  d'Amboise,  Ymbercourt,  Clermont,  anne  and 
and  the  Chevalier  Bayard;  and  if  Henry  had  possessed  Tournai. 
cavalry  enough  upon   the  spot,  it  is  probable  that  the 
whole  French   division   might  have  been   taken, 
immediate  fall  of  Therouanne  was  the  result  of  this  de- 
feat.    Tournai  capitulated  within  a  few  days  afterwards, 
SB 
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History.  anj  on  ^e  approach  of  Winter  the  King  of  England 
recrossed  the  Channel  elated  by  success  in  a  glorious 
but  an  expensive,  and,  in  reality,  an  unproductive  cam- 
paign. 

While  these  operations  had  endangered  Picardy,  the 
Burgundian  frontier  had  been  entered  by  the  Swiss, 
who  sate  down  with  more  than  twenty  thousand  men 
TheVwiss  under  Dijon,  a  city  little  capable  of  defence.  Even  after 
in  Bur-  two  breaches  had  been  opened,  La  Tre'moille,  how- 
everj  obtained  their  retreat,  partly  by  a  lavish  distribu- 
tion of  bribes,  partly  by  consenting  to  demands  which 
^e  ^a(^  not  powers  to  accept,  and  which  were  fartoodis- 
graceful  and  extravagant  to  admit  of  ratification.  Louis 
stigmatized  the  Treaty  as  *  marvellously  strange."  La 
Trlmoille  defended  himself  by  showing  that  it  was 
compulsory  ;  the  King  gained  time  by  continuing  nego- 
tiation ;  and  the  Swiss,  in  the  end,  found  that  they  had 
been  deceived. 

Thus  was  France  extricated  from  various  and  appa- 
rently insurmountable  difficulties,  far  more  by  the  mis- 
takes of  her  enemies,  than  by  any  skill  or  foresight  in 
her  Rulers.  The  Winter  was  ably  employed  by  Louis 
in  diplomacy.  He  obtained  a  removal  of  the  Papal  Ex- 
communication, he  renewed  his  Truce  with  Aragon  for 
another  year,  and  he  detached  Maximilian  from  his 
alliance  with  England.  Peace  with  the  last-named 
Power  was  now  the  only  thing  which  appeared  wanting 
to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  France ;  and  this  was  ob- 
tained by  a  very  unforeseen  incident.  The  Queen,  Anne 
of  Bretagne,  expired  after  a  lingering  illness,  and  Louis, 
with  the  hope  of  continuing  the  succession  to  ihe  Crown 
in  his  own  immediate  line,*  resolved  to  enter  upon  a 
third  marriage.  The  Duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of  the  Spurs,  proposed  an 
alliance  with  Mary,  a  younger  sister  of  Henry  VIII., 
who  had  been  long  since  engaged  to  Charles  of  Luxem- 
burg, but  whom  that  Prince,  almost  approaching  to 
puberty,  still  hesitated  to  claim  as  his  bride.  The  King 
of  England  was  justly  offended  at  the  neglect  of  a  sister 
whom  he  tenderly  loved,  and  he  was  moreover  disgusted 
by  the  fickleness  with  which  Maximilian  had  abandoned 
Mamageof  his  alliance.  Louis,  on  his  part,  regarded  political  advan- 
Louis  XII.  tage,  and  was  undeterred  by  the  ridicule  attendant  upon 
with  Mary  disparity  of  age  ;  notwithstanding  Mary,  in  the  prime  of 
i  fcng  an  .  WOmanhood  and  beauty,  had  scarcely  reached  her  six- 
teenth year,  himself  had  now  completed  his  fifty-third. 
The  marriage  was  preceded  by  that  of  Francis,  Count  of 
Angouleme,  the  heir  presumptive,  with  the  Princess 
Claude ;  a  union  long  arranged,  but  postponed  by  the 
opposition  of  the  late  Queen.  Mary  of  England  received 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns  as  her  portion,  and  Louis, 
in  return,  engaged  for  the  next  ten  years  to  pay  back 
one  hundred  thousand,  according  to  the  terms  which 
had  been  concluded  at  Etaples.  But  the  festivities 
attendant  upon  a  Bridal  were  ill  suited  to  a  valetudi- 
narian whose  years  had  commenced  their  decliningcourse ; 
and,  after  three  months  of  daily  increasing  languor,  the 
His  death,  newly-married  King  breathed  his  last  at  Paris  on  the  1st 

of  January,  1515. 
FHANCIS  I.      It  is  usual  to  consider  the  accession  of  FRANCIS  I.  as 


*  The  Secretary  of  the  Chevalier  Bayard  maintains  that  Louis 
contracted  the  new  marriage  with  reluctance,  and  solely  influ- 
enced by  political  motives,  ch.  Iviii.  Brantdme  says  the  same, 
Hommet  111.  Din.  vi.  Louis  XII.  a  fin,  torn.  v.  p.  63.  By  most 
other  writers  he  is  represented  to  have  indulged  a  passion  uusuited 
to  his  years. 
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the  epoch  from  which  Modern  History  commences ;  and 
it  is  convenient  so  to  do  if  we  at  the  same  time  carefully 
recollect  that  the  transition  was  insensible  which  led 
men's  minds  from  the  comparative  barbarism  of  the 
Middle  Ages  to  the  investigation  of  a  purer  Faith,  the 
love  of  Letters,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  Arts.  This 
change  was  gradual,  and  not  effected  at  a  touch.  Francis, 
Duke  of  Valois,  was  son  of  Charles  of  Angouleme,  a 
cousin-german  of  Louis  XII.  by  Louisa  of  Savoy, 
daughter  of  Philip  of  Bresse ;  he  had  passed  his  twentieth 
year  by  only  a  few  months  at  the  time  at  which  he 
mounted  the  throne.  In  person  he  was  eminently  hand- 
some ;  in  disposition  liberal  and  magnificent ;  in  man 
ners  free  and  courteous ;  distinguished  for  bravery,  for 
skill  in  all  the  exercises  of  the  tilt-yard  and  the  manege, 
and  for  love  of  pleasure  ;  but  formed  much  more  to  re- 
mind us  of  a  Hero  of  Romance  than  of  a  great  and  wise 
King.  His  mother  retained  unlimited  ascendency 
during  the  whole  of  her  life  over  her  son,  and  her  Court 
was  far  from  being  remarkable  for  the  purity  of  its 
morals.* 

The  Coronation  was  celebrated  wilh  unusual  gorge- 
ousness,  and»the  King,  without  disgracing  the  old  Minis- 
ters, collected  around  him  many  new  and  distinguished 
servants.  The  Duke  of  Bourbon  was  appointed  Con- 
stable, Lautrec  was  made  Governor  of  Guienne,  La 
Palisse  a  Marechal  of  France ;  Anne  of  Montmorency 
and  Philip  Chab6t,  Lord  of  Brion,  who  had  been  edu- 
cated as  playmates  with  the  King  in  the  Castle  of 
Amboise,  exercised  great  influence,  and  the  Chancellor- 
ship was  placed  in  the  hands  of  Antoine  du  Prat. 

Much  of  the  foreign  policy  of  the  reign  of  Francis  I. 
will  necessarily  fall  under  other  heads,  and  in  order  to 
prevent  repetition  we  shall  here  avoid  details  of  such 
events  as  are  related  in  the  Annals  of  Italy,  Spain,  and 
Germany.  The  recovery  of  the  Milanese  was  the  first 
object  which  the  new  King  connected  with  his  honour  ; 
and  in  order  to  secure  the  tranquillity  of  France  dur- 
ing a  necessary  absence  which  he  projected,  he  was 
active  in  previous  negotiation.  He  renewed  the  Treaty 
contracted  by  Louis  XII.  with  Henry  VIII.  of  Eng- 
land, and  also  his  alliance  with  Venice  and  Genoa;  he 
secured  the  neutrality  of  Charles  of  Austria,  who,  al- 
though more  than  five  years  younger  than  himself,  had 
succeeded  to  the  government  of  the  Netherlands ;  and 
he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  purchase  the  abstinence 
of  Leo  X.  Thus  prepared,  he  appointed  his  mother 
Regent,  and  passed  the  Alps  by  a  difficult  gorge  in  the 
central  chain  between  Barcellonetta  and  Argentiere, 
which  led  at  once  into  the  allied  territories  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Saluzzo.  At  Villafranca  he  surprised  and  took 
prisoner  Prospero  Colonna,  the  General  of  the  hostile 
confederates.  The  Swiss  fluctuated  awhile  between 
avarice  and  hatred  of  the  French ;  but  the  arrival  of  a 
fresh  body  of  troops  induced  them  to  violate  a  Conven- 
tion into  which  they  had  entered  for  retreat,  and  the  fiery 
exhortations  of  the  Cardinal  of  Sion  brought  on  a  com- 
bat at  Marignano,  about  ten  miles  from  Milan.  This 
battle,  emphatically  called  the  "  Battle  of  the  Giants" 

*  The  oaths  employed  by  Francis  and  his  three  predecessors  are 
preserved  in  a  quatrain  (un  petit  quohbel)  of  the  time,  and  the  com- 
mon adjuration  of  the  last-named  Princess  highly  characteristic : 
Qitand  la  Patque-Dieu  dtctda, — Louis  XI. 
Par  le  Jour-Dieu  luy  succeda  ; — Charles  VIII. 
If.  Diable  m'emportc  s'en  tint  prcs  ; — Louis  XII. 
Foy  de  Gentilhomme  vmt  apres. — Francois  I. 
Brantome,  Hommet  111.  Di*.  xlv.  Franfoit  1.  torn.  v.  p.  181. 
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by  Trivulzio,  a  veteran  who  had  fought  in  unnum- 
bered previous  fields,  commenced  about  three  in  the 
afternoon,  as  Francis  was  preparing  to  sit  down  to  table, 
and  it  continued  till  the  setting  of  the  moon  produced 
a  darkness  which  deprived  the  combatants  of  the  view 
of  each  other.  The  most  undaunted  bravery,  but  very 
little  knowledge  of  tactics,  was  displayed  on  both  sides. 
The  Swiss  marched  forward  in  a  single  compact  body, 
upon  the  pikes  of  which  the  French  men-at-arms,  who 
charged  them  in  front,  were  unable  to  make  any  im- 
pression, and  the  mountaineers,  though  enfiladed  by 
artillery,  and  harassed  on  the  flanks  by  the  Landsknechts, 
still  pressed  forward  while  light  remained.  Bayard,* 
who  had  been  carried  away  by  an  unruly  horse,  was 
obliged  to  strip  off  his  helmet  and  part  of  his  armour, 
and  to  creep  on  hands  and  knees  till  he  joined  his  com- 
rades ;  and  the  King  himself,  who  passed  the  night  on 
the  carriage  of  one  of  his  cannons,  could  obtain  no  re- 
freshment except  a  little  water  which  was  fouled  with 
blood.  Twenty  thousand  infantry  and  all  his  men-at- 
arms  were  concentrated  by  dawn  about  the  post  which 
he  occupied  in  person,  while  the  Swiss,  less  disciplined, 
remained  scattered  over  the  field.  With  (he  first  break 
of  morning  they  renewed  their  attack,  but  the  French 
artillery  was  so  well  served  that  they  were  soon  com- 
pelled to  retire  upon  Milan,  although  still  in  so  good 
order,  and  presenting  so  menacing  a  front,  that  the 
French  durst  not  venture  upon  pursuit.  Their  loss  had 
been  twelve  thousand  men,  that  of  the  conquerors  about 
half  the  number.  The  King,  animated  by  the  spirit  of 
Chivalry,  received  the  accolade  of  Knighthood  on  the 
field  from  the  sword  of  Bayard.f  that  champion  to 
whom,  in  the  two  days'  contest,  universal  consent  attri- 
buted the  greatest  valour ;  and  the  new  Knight  in  turn 
conferred  a  similar  honour  upon  Fleuranges,  one  of  his 
bravest  followers.  The  Swiss  returned  to  their  mountains, 
and  Maximilian  Sforza,  after  a  short  defence  of  the  Castle 
of  Milan,  consented  to  resign  his  Duchy  on  the  assurance 
of  a  pension  of  thirty  thousand  crowns  and  an  asylum 
in  France. 

Francis  was  entirely  free  from  the  bitter  feeling  of  hos- 
tility against  the  Swiss  which  had  animated  his  predeces- 
sor, and,  by  offering  them  a  lavish  indemnification  of  seven 
hundred  thousand  crowns,  he  succeeded  in  completing  a 
perpetual  alliance  with  eight  of  the  Cantons,  which  enabled 
him  to  levy  troops  among  their  subjects.  The  Convention 
was  extended  in  the  following  year  to  the  remaining 
Cantons,  and  subsisted  inviolate  till  the  Revolution  in  our 
own  days  dissolved  all  international  ties.  Leo  X.,  on 
recovery  from  the  first  panie  occasioned  by  the  victory 
of  Marignano,  had  the  dexterity  to  negotiate  an  advan- 
tageous Treaty,  which  was  ratified  by  the  King  in  an 
interview  at  Bologna,  where  he  acceded  to  an  Ecclesias- 
tical Concordat ;  and  Francis  then,  having  confided  the 
defence  of  Milan  to  the  Constable  de  Bourbon,  disbanded 
the  major  part  of  his  army  and  returned  to  Lyons 

When  the  death  of  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  added  that 
Country  to  the  dominions  of  his  grandson,  Charles  of 
Austria,  the  disturbed  state  of  Spain  readily  induced  that 
young  Monarch  to  adopt  pacific  measures  towards 
France,  and  he  concluded  a  Treaty  of  mutual  defence 
after  a  few  Conferences  at  Noyon.  By  this  compact, 
Francis  engaged  his  eldest  daughter,  the  Princess 
Louise,  then  an  infant  of  a  year  old,  in  marriage  to 


*  Ch.  lx. 
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Charles.     Her  portion  was  to  be  the  claim  upon  the  Annalg  of 
Throne  of  Naples.     The  marriage  was  to  be  completed  v  Franctf- 
when  the  bride  had  attained  her  twelfth  year,  and  until  ^ 
that  time  Charles  was  to  pay  one   hundred  thousand 
crowns   annually  to  the  French  Treasury,   continuing 
half  that  sum  after  his  nuptials  till   his  consort  should 
bear  issue.     The  contested   rights  to  Navarre  were  to 
be  adjusted,  and  Francis  was  by  no  means  debarred  by      1547. 
this  Peace  from  assisting  the  establishment  of  the  family 
of  D'Albret  by  force  of  arms  if  it  should  become  neces- 
sary.  To  this  Treaty,  Maximilian,  who  had  made  a  tardy 
and  abortive  attempt  for  the  recovery  of  Lombardy,  was  Dec.  4. 
afterwards  admitted  as  a  party;  and  the  Wars  occasioned 
by  the  iniquitous  League  of  Cambrai  were  then  brought 
to  a  conclusion. 

The  continuance  of  good  understanding  with  England  Restoration 
appeared   indispensable  for  the  tranquillity  of  France ;  of  Tournai. 
and  the  King,  by  an  especial  embassy  and  by  lavish 
presents,  so  far  succeeded  in  gaining  the  apparent  aid 
ofWolsey,  that  his  master  consented  to  the  restoration 
of  Tournai.     The  purchase  of  that  town  was  fixed  at      A.  D. 
six  hundred  thousand  crowns  ;  but  more  than  half  the      1518. 
sum  was  to  be  deducted  as  a  portion  given  by  Henry  to  ^ct<  11- 
his  daughter,  the  Princess  Mary,  who  was  at  the  same 
time  betrothed  to  the  Dauphin. 

The  beginning  of  the  year  1519  witnessed  the  death  Death  of 
of  Maximilian,  and  the  rivalry  which  ensued  between  Maxmulian- 
Charles  and  Francis  in  consequence  was  the  source  of     ]-?<\ 
Wars  which  for  many  years  laid  waste  the  fairest  portions  j     °. ,  ' 
of  Europe.     It  is  not  here  that  we  need  recount  the 
preparations  which  had  been  made  to  render  the  Impe- 
rial dignity  hereditary  in   the  House  of  Austria.     Six  Francis  l>e- 
Emperors  from  that  family  had  already  swayed  the  seep-  comes  a 
tre,  and  for  the  last  eighty  years  the  succession  had  been  £an'  '  3je  . 
uninterrupted.     Francis   pretended  that  the  time  had  perial 
arrived  at  which  it  became  necessary  to  prove  that  the  Crown. 
Crown  was  really  elective ;  that  a  Monarch  of  recognised 
warlike  ability  was  requisite  to  withstand  the  attacks  of 
the  Turks ;  and  that  Charles,  as  holding  Naples,  was 
excluded  from  the  Imperial  dignity  by  a  fundamental 
constitution   of    the   Diets.      These    pretensions  were 
backed  by  a  liberal  expenditure  of  treasure,  and  by  infi- 
nite promises  for  the  future;  but,  after  a  delay  of  five  Election  of 
months  and  ten  days,  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  Elec-  Charles  V. 

T    1      r 

toral  College  pronounced  in  favour  of  the  King  of Julv  J- 
Spain.  On  the  receipt  of  this  intelligence,  Francis 
affected  the  most  unbroken  equanimity :  "  We  are  two 
lovers,"  he  said,  "  who  have  wooed  the  same  mistress, 
and  whichever  is  rejected  ought  to  submit  without  a 
•how  of  resentment."  Notwithstanding  this  adoption 
of  the  language  of  gallantry,  it  may,  however,  be  reason- 
ably believed  that  the  triumph  of  his  rival  was  never 
forgiven. 

In  the  contest  which  it  was  manifest  must  sooner  or 
later  ensue,  the  alliance  of  Henry  VIII.  became  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  each  of  the  Princes ;    and  Du 
Prat,  well  acquainted  with  the  taste  of  both  his  master  Interview 
and  of  the  King  of  England  for  magnificence,  concerted  between 
an  interview  by  which  he  thought  effectually  to  cement  Francis  and 
their  union.     The  two  Kings  met  at  the  usual  place  of  viTPon 
Conference  between  Ardresand  Gufnes,  and  the  gorge-  theF*ieldof 
ousness  displayed  on  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold  is  the  Cloth  of 
the  theme  of  admiration  among  all  contemporaries. 

Francis  had  skilfully  named  Wolsey  as  his  Proctor,      A-  D- 
and,  in  order  to  break  through  the  formality  with  which      1520. 
the  Conference  began,  he  entered  Henry's  chamber  on  June- 
the  morning  after  the   first  interview,  before  the  King 
3  B  2 
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had  risen,  and  assisted  at  his  toilette.  Henry  returned 
the  visit  on  the  next  day,  and  the  remainder  of  their 
time,  during  three  weeks,  was  spent  in  intimate  familia- 
rity. Jousts  and  banquets  formed  their  chief  amusements; 
and  it  is  recorded  that  upon  one  occasion  the  superior 
agility  of  Francis  overthrew  Henry  in  a  friendly  wrest- 
ling match,  to  which  the  latter  had  challenged  his  Royal 
antagonist.  Little  political  business,  however,  was  trans- 
acted beyond  a  confirmation  of  the  former  Treaty  of 
London. 

Wolsey  indeed,  notwithstanding  these  goodly  appear- 
the  interest  ances  of  affection,  had  been  gained  by  the  promises  of 
of  Charles.  Charles,   who   had  assigned  him  a  pension   of  seven 
thousand   ducats    upon    two    Spanish   Bishoprics,    and 
who  held  out  the  most  flattering  assurances  of  assistance 
at  any  future  vacancy  in  the  Popedorn,  which  he  knew 
to  be  the  ultimate  object  of  the  Cardinal's  ambition. 
Interview      Before  the  interview  of  the  Field  of  the  Cloth  of  Gold, 
between        Wolsey,  therefore,  had  contrived  that  a  less  pompous 
iih",Ie8*nd  but  more  effective  meeting  should  take  place  with  the 
Emperor,  who  landed,  as  if  accidentally,  at  Dover  while 
Henry  was  awaiting  embarkation  for  Calais. 

The  disaffection  of  Castile,  and  the  hourly  increas- 
ing Religious  dissensions  which  agitated  Germany, 
encouraged  Francis  in  his  hostile  projects  ;  and  the 
Charlesand  modification  which  he  felt  at  failure  in  the  con- 
1C1S>  test  for  the  Imperial  Crown,  at  the  remembrance  of 
Ferdinand's  breach  of  faith  which  had  expelled  his  pre- 
decessor from  Naples,  and  at  the  disregard  which 
Charles  had  shown  to  the  chief  Article  of  the  Treaty  of 
Noyon  concerning  the  restoration  of  Henry  d'Albret  to 
the  Throne  of  Navarre,  strongly  excited  him  to  the  field. 
Charles,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  Burgundy  to  be 
his  patrimony,  and  Milan  to  be  a  Fief  of  the  Empire. 
So  numerous  were  the  sources  of  discord  that  collision 
appeared  to  be  unavoidable ;  and  even  before  the  death 
Invasion  of  of  Leo  X.,  who  had  concluded  a  secret  alliance  with  the 
Navarre,  Emperor,  Francis  had  invaded  Navarre,  not,  indeed,  in 
his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Henry  d'Albret.  The  wise 
policy  of  Cardinal  Ximenes,  who  died  shortly  before, 
(perhaps  through  chagrin  at  the  ingratitude  of  his  mas- 
ter,) had  dismantled  all  the  strong  holds  in  that  Kingdom 
excepting  Pampeluna.*  The  French,  consequently, 
overran  the  Country  in  a  few  days;  but,  not  possessing 
a  single  fortress  upon  which  they  could  fall  back,  they 
were  chased  from  their  fruitless  conquests  in  a  shorter 
time  than  had  been  spent  in  winning  them,  immediately 
after  a  superior  Spanish  force  had  been  collected  on  the 
frontiers  of  Castile. 

In  the  Netherlands,  also,  Francis  had  commenced  war 
with  similar  artifice ;  but  the  Count  of  Nassau,  who  com- 
manded the  Imperial  troops,  after  chastising  Robert  de 
la  Mark,f  whose  cause  the  King  pretended  to  espouse, 
boldly  approached  the  frontiers,  and  invested  Mezieres, 
which  must  have  fallen  if  defended  by  less  skill  and 
valour  than  those  which  Bayard  exerted  for  its  rescue. 
It  was  soon  after  this  siege  that  Francis  disgusted  the 
Constable  de  Bourbon,  by  giving  the  command  of  the 
van  of  his  army,  on  the  eve  of  an  expected  engagement 
near  Valenciennes,  (contrarv  tn  all  n*»-ihi;d,..,'i  ™;i:».. 
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'alenciennes,  (contrary  to  all  established  military 

*  One  of  the  defenders  of  Pampeluna  was  Ignatius  Loyola,  who 
during  the  tedious  cure  of  a  wound  received  in  that  siege,  imbibed! 
the  enthusiastic  opinions  which  led  him  afterwards  to  found  the 
Order  of  Jesuits. 

t  Duke  of  Bouillon,  a  descendant  of  the  Wild  Boar  of  Ardennes 
and  who  himself  bore  the  same  title.  Brantome,  Hommet  111, 
Z>w.  xlix.  Rob.  de  la  Murk,  torn.  v.  p.  277. 
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etiquette,)  to  the  Duke  d'Alemjon,  who  had  married  his  Annals  of 
sister  Margaret. 

In  Lombardy,  the  French  were  unpopular,  and  Lautrec, 
who  commanded  in  Milan,  being  defrauded  of  his  pro- 
mised  succours  and  abandoned  by  his  Swiss  mercena- 
ries, was  obliged  to  retire  within  the  Castle  of  that  City, 
leaving  open   the  remainder  of  the  Province.     Of  the 
defeat  of  Bicocca,  which  ensued,  and  the  total  loss  of 
the  Milanese  and  of  Genoa,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.*  Battle  of 
Notwithstanding  the  elevation  of  Hadrian  VI.,  the  Bicocca. 
Emperor's  former  Tutor,  to  the  tiara  vacant  by  the  death  ^    •  9- 
of  Leo  X.,  Charles  still  cajoled  Wolsey  with  hope  of  his  jjihmese.  * 
aid  at  a  future  election,  and  induced  him  to  persuade       A   D 
Henry  VIII.  to  declare  open  War  against  France.   The      1522. 
Earl  of  Surrey,  after  some  marauding  exploits  on  the  May. 
coasts  of  Normandy  and  of  Bretagne,  attempted  a  more  HadrianVI. 
formal  descent  on  Picardy.     It  w»is  attended  with  little  jan.  9. 
success,  and   the   English  withdrew  alter  numerous  un-  War  with 
productive  skirmishes.  England. 

The  supplies  which  might  have  saved  Lombardy  were 
intercepted  more  by  the  hatred  than  by  the  avarice  of 
the  Queen   Mother,   Louisa  of   Savoy.     She  detested 
Lautrec,  as   a   brother  of  the  favourite  mistress,    the 
Countess  of  Chateaubriand,  who  sometimes  deprived 
her  of  that  influence   over  the  King  which  she  jea- 
lously sought  to  retain  without  a  rival.     When  Lautrec  Complaint 
complained  and   made   his  cause  good,  the  Queen  Mo- 
ther  threw  the  blame  upon  Semblan<jay,  Superintendent 
of  the  Finances,  by  whom  she  pretended  that  the  neces- 
sary  order  had  been  detained.     After  a  lingering  trial,  Semblan- 
that  Minister  was  condemned  at  the  instance  of  the  c,ay. 
powerful  agency  employed  against  him,  and  was  igno-      A.  D. 
miniously  hanged  at  the  Gibbet  of  Montfamjon.  1527. 

The  Constable,  Charles  Duke  of  Bourbon,  the  proudest 
Noble  in  France,  attributed  (and  perhaps  not  unjustly)  to 
Louisa  the  dishonour  which  he  had  suffered  in  the  cam- 
paign of  1521,  the  remembrance  of  which  still  rankled 
in  his  heart;  and  he  found  means  to  testify  his  bitter- 
ness by  an  affront  to  which  an  ardent  and  impassioned 
woman  must  have  been  peculiarly  sensible.     Bourbon  Bourbon 
was  left  a  widower  at  thirty-four  years  of  age,  and,  al-  affronts 
though  Louisa  had  attained    the  ripe  season  of  forty-  Louisa  of 
seven,  she  still  enjoyed  considerable  beauty.     Notwith-  Sav°y- 
standing  the  disparity  of  years,  therefore,  she  signified 
to  the  Constable  that  her  hand  was  at  his  disposal  ,  and 
being  repulsed  with  insult,  she  vowed,  and  by  the  assist- 
ance of  Du  Prat,  who  was  wholly  at  her  command,  she 
achieved  his  destruction. 

A  Process  was  commenced  against  Bourbon,  by  which 
the  greater  part  of  his  property  was  endangered,!  and 
an  unjust  decision  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  decreed 
its  confiscation.  The  Constable,  impoverished  by  this  His  revolt. 
judgment,  and  stung  to  the  quick  by  the  ingratitude 
which  disregarded  his  services,  and  the  neglect  of  his 
close  proximity  to  the  King,  rashly  threw  himself  upon 


A.   D. 

1521. 


*  Ch.  xciii.  p.  316. 

t  Bourbon's  first  Duchess  was  Susan,  a  daughter  of  Anne  o» 
Beaujeu  by  Pierre  de  Bourbon  ;  through  her  he  concentred  in 
his  own  person  the  property  of  the  chief  branch  of  his  House.  He 
aspired  to  the  hand  of  Renee,  daughter  of  Louis  XII.  and  sister 
of  Queen  Claude,  and  the  Princess  whom  he  wooed  was  not  averse 
from  the  marriage.  It  is  said  that  some  early  gallantries  had  passed 
between  Bourbon  and  Louisa,  whose  character  was  far  from  being 
immaculate.  She  disputed  the  succession  to  the  estates  of  Bourbon 
Montpensier  as  heiress  of  her  mother,  Margaret  of  Bourbon. 
She  was,  in  fact,  one  degree  nearer  (but  by  the  female  line)  than 
the  Constable.  The  hatred  between  her  and  Anne  of  Beaujeu  had 
been  of  long  standing. 
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History,  the  enemies  of  his  Country,  and  negotiated  with  the 
Emperor  and  with  Henry  VIII.  Both  of  those  Princes 
readily  listened  to  the  traitorous  overtures  ;  for  after  the 
withdrawal  of  Bourbon's  allegiance  they  calculated  upon 
an  easy  conquest  of  France.  The  King  of  England, 
supported  by  the  Flemings,  was  to  invade  Picardy,  while 
Charles  crossed  the  Pyreneea.  Twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans were  to  act  in  concert  with  the  followers  which 
Bourbon  promised  to  raise  in  Burgundy;  and,  when 
Francis  was  chased  from  his  dominions,  Provence  and 
Dauphine*.  erected  into  a  separate  Kingdom,  together 
with  the  hand  of  Eleanor,  sister  of  the  Emperor,  and 
relict  of  the  late  King  of  Portugal,*  were  to  be  the  re- 
wards of  the  Constable.  His  revolt  was  not  to  take 
place  till  the  only  army  by  which  it  might  be  checked 
had  been  led  by  Francis  upon  the  expedition  which  it 
was  known  that  he  was  preparing  against  Italy. 

It  was  not  likely  that  this  plot,  necessarily  intrusted 
more  or  less  in  detail  to  very  numerous  agents,  should 
escape  detection  ;  and  the  suspicions  of  Francis  were 
strongly  awakened  when  he  held  a  personal  interview 
at  Moulins  with  Bourbon,  who  pretended  to  be  con- 
fined to  bed  by  sickness,  in  order  to  excuse  himself 
from  appearing  at  his  post.  The  King  acquainted  him 
that  he  was  well  informed  of  the  intrigues  employed  by 
the  Emperor  for  his  seduction,  but  that  he  had  the  most 
entire  confidence  in  his  fidelity ;  that  he  would  restore 
his  lost  estates,  and  that  all  he  required  in  return  was 
his  assistance  on  the  Italian  expedition.  The  Constable, 
placing  small  reliance  upon  these  promises,  dissembled 
till  he  was  able  to  free  himself  from  the  attendant  whom 
Francis  had  instructed  to  watch  his  movements.  He 
then  took  horse  in  diguise,  with  a  single  companion  ;  and 
after  nine  days  of  wandering  through  obscure  paths  on 
the  frontiers  of  Auvergne  and  Dauphine*,  he  abandoned 
all  hope  of  entering  Italy  undiscovered,  and  sought  re- 
fuge at  St.  Claude,  in  Franche-Comte'.  Two  months 
more  elapsed  before  he  joined  his  cousin,  the  Marquis  of 
Mantua,  in  Germany,  where  he  appeared  no  longer  as  a 
powerful  Prince,  allied  to  the  Blood  Royal,  and  wielding 
the  resources  of  a  great  Kingdom,  but  as  a  fugitive  and 
an  outlaw,  at  the  head  of  a  scanty  band  of  partisans. 
His  spirit,  however,  was  by  no  means  impaired,  and  it 
is  said  that  he  replied  to  the  application  of  Francis  for 
the  collar  of  the  Order  of  St.  Michael  and  for  the  sword 
of  Constable,  that  he  had  left  the  Order  under  his  pillow 
at  Chantilles,  and  that  the  King  had  deprived  him  of 
the  sword  when  he  gave  the  van  to  the  Duke  of  Alen9on 
at  Valenciennes. 

Consequent  Little  severity  was  shown  in  the  pursuit  of  Bourbon's 
measures  accomplices ;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  not  one  capital 
punishment  was  inflicted  upon  those  who  were  arrested. 
The  King,  however,  thought  it  prudent  to  defer  his 
march  upon  Italy.  He  repulsed  the  Landsknechts  who, 
in  compliance  with  Bourbon's  agreement,  sought  to 
establish  themselves  in  Burgundy ;  he  frustrated  an 
attack  made  about  the  same  time  on  the  Spanish  fron- 
tier; and,  after  some  reverses,  he  disembarrassed  himself 
from  an  English  force  under  the  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
which  had  occasioned  great  consternation  by  advancing 
within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris. 

The  conquest  of  Milan  could  no  longer  be  under- 
taken by  the  King  in  person,  for  the  advanced  season 
forbade  his  passage  of  the  Alps;  but  he  intrusted  the 
military  command  in  that  Duchy  to  a  young  Favourite, 

*  Atterwards  Queen  of  France. 
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Bonnivet,  whom  he  had  dignified  with  the  appointment  Annals  of 
of  Admiral,  but  who,  with  the  exception  of  the  cheap 
merit  of  physical  courage,  appears  to  have  been  deficient 
in  every  quality  requisite  to  form  a  Commander.  He  was 
opposed,  first,  by  Prospero  Colonna,  one  of  the  ablest 
tacticians  of  the  Age,  and  afterwards,  on  his  death,*  by 
Lannoy,  the  Spanish  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  D'Avalos, 
Marquis  of  Pescara ;  and  having  been  compelled  to  raise      1547. 
the  sieges  of  both  Milan  and     A rona,  he  attempted  a  His  disaa- 
hazardous  retreat  upon  the  Lower  Valais.     In  crossing  ters. 
a  ford  of  the  Sesia  his  rear-guard  was  attacked,  and  him-      A.  D. 
self  forced   to  quit  the  field  by  a  severe  wound.     Bay-     1524. 
ard,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  honour,  soon  afterwards  April  30. 
received  a  ball  in  the  reins,  which  penetrated  to  the  Death  of 
spine,  and  feeling  that  the  stroke  was  mortal,  he  requested  BaYard- 
his  followers  to  lift  him  from  the  saddle,  and  to  place 
him  with  his  back  against  a  tree,  that  he  might  still 
front  the  enemy.     Then,  having  kissed  the  hilt  of  his 
sword   as  a  crucifix,   he  recited  his  prayers ;   and  when 
Bourbon,  who  came  up  in  pursuit,  expressed  pity  at  his 
condition,  he  silenced  him  by  a  memorable  reply  :  "  It  is 
not  I  who  need  pity,  for  I  die  like  a  man  of  honour. 
Those,  on  the  other  hand,  demand  my  pity  whom  I  find 
serving  against  their  King,   their  Country,  and   their 
oath.''      The  Imperialists  spread  a  tent  for  him  on  the 
spot,  on  which  he  lingered  for  three  hours,  when  this 
Knight,   emphatically    "  without  fear   and  without  re- 
proach," expired,  not  less  to  the  regret  of  his  foes  than 
that  of  his  own  army.t 

Scarcely    had    Lombardy   been    thus   rescued    from  Bourbon 
Bonnivet,  before  the    Fmperor  granted   permission  to  invades 
Bourbon  to  attempt  an  inroad  upon  France  itself.     It  "*'ovence- 
was  in  that  Country  alone,  as  the  Exile  well  knew,  that 
any  hope  existed  of  his  reconquering  his  dignities  and  of 
reinstating  himself  in  his  lost  rank,  arid   he  willingly, 
therefore,  changed  the  theatre  of  War  from  the  Milanese  July, 
to  Provence.     The  army  which  he  led  in  conjunction 
with    Pescara   (although   little    amity   existed    between 
them)    amounted    to    fifteen  thousand    foot  and    about 
six  hundred  light  cavalry ;    and  it  was   promised  that 
these  troops  should  be  reinforced    by  Lannoy,  and  well 
supplied  by  a  fleet  of  transports  destined  to  hover  on  the 
coast.      The   Provencals   were   little    attached    to    the 
French  yoke,  to  which,  indeed,  they  had  not  submitted 
at  a  more  distant  time  than  the  reign  of  Louis  XI. ;  and  gje  e  Of 
Bourbon,  after  subduing  the  principal  towns  with  slight  Marseilles. 
resistance,   invested    Marseilles   about   the    middle   of  Aug.  19. 
August. 

The  siege  lasted  forty  days  ;  when   Bourbon,  having  Retreat  of 
been  repulsed  in  an  assault,  and  apprized  of  the  near  Bourbon, 
approach  of  a  superior  army,  broke  up  and  retreated  ^pt.  25. 
upon   Monaco.     Francis,  in  person,  headed    the  force 
which  advanced  in  relief;  he  had  been  detained  a  short 
time  at  Blois  by  the  illness  and  death  of  his  Queen  juiy  2. 
Claude,  an  event  at  which   he  inwardly  rejoiced,  as  it 
united  Bretagne  to  his  Crown,J  and  freed  him  from  a 

*  P.  Colonna  died  at  Milan,  Dec.  30,  1523. 

f  Mem.  de  Bayard,  Ixiv.  Ixv.  But  the  answer  to  Bourbon  is  not 
mentioned  there.  Brantome  repeats  it  from  Du  Bellay,  torn.  v. 
Dis.  ix.  art.  3.  p.  72.  Paulus  Jovius,  Vita  Davaii,  iii.  755.  ed. 
Basil,  1567,  praises  Bayard  for  surrendering  to  Pescara  rather  than 
to  Lannoy  or  Bourbon,  who  commanded  in  chief :  Quasi  militia 
nomen  verd  virlute  et  factis  illustribus  qi/essitum  multo  nobilius  atque 
preeclarius  esset  quam  id  quod  arridtnte  Fortund  Itido  vel  superbia 
Regum  commendations  pararetur.  Guicciardini,  lib.  xv.  torn  iii. 
p.  433,  simply  mentions  the  fact  of  his  wound  and  death. 

J  Bretagne  was  not  finally  annexed  to  the  Crown  by  a  solemn 
vote  of  the  States  till  1532. 
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consort,  towards  whom  he  had  ever  been  devoid  of 
affection.  Elated  by  Bourbon's  retreat,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  brilliant  army,  before  even  the  report  of  which  his 
enemy  had  fled,  the  King,  notwithstanding  the  lateness  of 
the  season,  resolved  to  press  onward  for  the  recovery  of 
Milan.  Bonnivet,  Chab6t,  and  the  other  young  and  hot- 
headed Favourites  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  en- 
couraged this  fancy,  and  spread  tempting  visions  of 
glory  before  his  kindled  imagination ;  and  the  remem- 
bered charms  of  a  Milanese  Beauty,  the  Signora  Clarice, 
mingled  with  the  hopes  of  victory.*  The  elder  and  more 
sober  counsellors  were  not  wanting  in  remonstrances, 
but  the  authority  even  of  the  Queen  Mother  was  dis- 
regarded, and  the  march  towards  Mount  Cenis  was 
already  begun  before  she  again  received  her  appoint- 
ment as  Regent. 

The  Imperialists,  harassed  by  long  service  in  the 
trenches  before  Marseilles,  and  weakened  by  disease  con- 
sequent upon  fatigue  and  exposure  to  autumnal  changes, 
were  unable  to  keep  the  field,  and  dispersed  themselves 
in  various  fortresses,  while  Bourbon  solicited  reinforce- 
ments in  Germany.  Francesco  Sforza  retired  to  Cremona ; 
and  the  Spaniards,  having  thrown  seven  hundred  men 
into  the  Castle  of  Milan,  evacuated  the  City  almost  as  the 
advanced-guard  of  the  French  was  entering  its  gates. 
Lannoy,  with  his  untouched  reserve,  had  retired  upon  the 
Oglio;  Pescara  was  rallying  his  shattered  troops  at  Lodi. 
The  French  were  strong  enough  to  have  pursued  and  to 
have  routed  each  of  these  Generals  in  detail,  and  by  so 
doing  they  probably  would  have  mastered  Italy ;  but 
the  King  was  persuaded  that  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  his  dignity  to  leave  behind  him  any  City  in  open 
revolt,  and  he  therefore  determined  to  invest  Pavia 
defended  by  Antonio  de  Leyva,  the  ablest  and  the  most 
ferocious  of  the  Castilian  Officers.  Two  squadrons  of 
cavalry,  five  hundred  Spanish  infantry,  and  six  thousand 
Landsknechts  formed  the  garrison  which  was  to  resist 
upwards  of  thirty  thousand  men,  commanded  by  the 
King  of  France  in  person. 

The  native  Powers  awaited  the  result  of  this  contest 
almost  like  unconcerned  spectators.  The  Lombards, 
indeed,  equally  ill  treated  by  every  party  which  became 
dominant,  were  little  likely  to  assist  in  the  re-adjust- 
ment of  their  own  fetters,  and,  hopeless  of  liberty,  they 
cared  not  by  what  masters  they  were  enslaved.  The 
Republics  of  Venice  and  of  Florence  were  altogether 
without  attachment  to  the  Emperor  and  without  con- 
fidence in  Francis;  and  the  new  Pope,  Clement  VII., 
timid  and  cautious  in  his  policy,  was  more  calculated  to  be 
guided  by  the  issue  of  events  than  to  direct  their  pro- 
gress. Three  months,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  -were 
spent  in  fruitless  operations  against  Pavia;  for,  although 
the  batteries  of  the  French  were  well  served  and  soon 
effected  a  breach,  Leyva  constructed  defences  behind  it 
and  repulsed  every  assault.  His  garrison,  however,  from 
want  of  pay  and  of  provisions,  exhibited  symptoms  of 
mutiny  the  control  of  which  required  a  vigorous  hand ; 
and  Francis,  too  confident  in  his  resources,  and  ashamed 
of  detaining  so  large  a  force  in  the  comparative  inactivity 
of  a  siege,  detached  the  Duke  of  Albany  to  the  South 
with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  in  order  to  attempt  a 
revolution  in  Naples. 

While  the  King  of  France  thus  unadvisedly  weakened 
himself,  Lannoy  and  Pescara  united  their  divisions, 


Brantdme,  Dis.  xxx.  M.  i'Amiral  de  Bonnivet,  torn.  v.  p.  167. 


and  were  joined  by  Bourbon  with  reinforcements  from 
Germany.  Thus  confederated,  they  moved  with  a  su- 
perior force  for  the  relief  of  Pavia,  and,  during  a  month 
of  previous  manoeuvres,  they  almost  every  where  obtained 
advantage  over  the  French.  The  King,  at  first,  might 
have  retired  in  perfect  security;  but  still  deluded  by  the 
representations  of  Bonnivet,  and  keenly  sensitive  on  a 
false  point  of  honour,  he  remained  motionless,  till  every 
day  increased  his  danger,  and  his  position  between  a 
numerous  garrison  and  a  powerful  army  became  most 
critical.  His  right  was  flanked  by  the  Tesino,  his  front 
towards  Lodi  was  intrenched,  and  his  left  rested  on  the 
walls  of  a  Park  called  Mirabello,  a  favourite  hunting 
domain  of  the  Dukes  of  Milan. 

Before  dawn  on  the  24th  of  February,*  Pescara 
breached  the  wall  of  Mirabello  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance from  the  French  camp,  with  the  intention  of 
fordng  his  way  to  Pavia.  The  Imperialists  had  to 
traverse  a  plain  on  the  other  side  of  this  wall,  during  the 
passage  of  which  they  suffered  greatly  from  the  French 
artillery.  But  a  hasty  and  imprudent  charge  of  the  men- 
at-arms,  headed  by  the  young  Knights,  who  imagined 
that  their  enemies  were  flying,  when,  in  truth,  they  were 
only  seeking  shelter  from  a  galling  fire,  checked  the 
operations  of  the  batteries,  and  laid  the  French  wings 
bare.  Pescara  instantly  opposed  his  Spanish  musqueteers 
to  the  men-at-arms,  and  the  Marquis  del  Vasto  t  moved 
up  his  entire  advanced-guard  against  the  French  right. 
That  wing  was  chiefly  composed  of  Swiss,  who,  forget- 
ting their  customary  prowess,  and  terrified  by  the 
suddenness  of  the  attack,  gave  way  in  confusion,  leaving 
Diesbach,  their  Commander,  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
Fleuranges  and  Montmorency  prisoners.  Bonnivet, 
who  perceived  that  the  battle  was  lost  chiefly  by  his  own 
fault,  raised  his  vizor,  and  found  almost  immediate  death 
by  charging  upon  the  pikes  of  the  enemy.  La  Palisse, 
La  Tre'moille,  D'Aubigny,  and  many  other  veterans  of 
great  name,  fell  by  the  side  of  the  King ;  and  Bussy 
d'Amboise,  who  was  instructed  to  hold  the  garrison 
of  Pavia  in  check,  hastening  to  the  relief  of  his  master, 
received  a  death-wound,  and  opened  the  way  for  a  sally 
by  De  Leyva,  which  completed  the  defeat.  Within  one 
hour  all  was  lost,  and  the  Duke  of  Ak-nnm,  with  the 
rear-guard,  was  almost  the  only  Chief  who  extricated  him- 
self, by  far  too  hasty  a  flight ;  the  chagrin  consequent  upon 
the  evil  repute  which  he  incurred  occasioned  his  death  in 
little  more  than  a  month  afterwards.  Francis  had  fought 
most  bravely  in  the  mel&e.  It  is  said  that  three  officers  of 
great  distinction  fell  beneath  his  sword,  one  of  whom 
was  the  last  descendant  of  Scanderbeg.J  When  further 
resistance  was  vain,  he  galloped  for  a  bridge  over  the 
Tesino,  not  knowing  that  it  had  been  destroyed  by  the 
fugitives.  Some  Spanish  musqueteers  whom  he  en- 
countered on  this  spot,  having  fortunately  discharged 
their  arquebusses,  felled  his  horse  with  the  butts  of 
their  unloaded  pieces,  and,  struck  by  the  richness  of  their 
prisoner's  dress,  were  wrangling  for  its  division,  one 
having  despoiled  him  of  his  belt,  one  of  his  sword,  and 
others  of  his  spurs,  while  his  horse  lay  upon  him  ;  when 
a  gentleman,  in  attendance  upon  the  Duke  of  Bourbon, 


*  The  Feast  of  St.  Matthew,  and  the  birth-day  of  Charles  V. 

f  He  is  called  indifferently  Del  Guasto  and  Del  Vasto  his  real 
Spanish  title  is  Basto. 

J  The  Count  of  Salmi,  Don  Hugo  of  Cordova,  and  Don  Fer- 
nando Ciistriot  a,  a  descendant  of  the  Kings  of  Macedon.  Brantome, 
v.  p.  233. 
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History,  coming  up,  recognised  his  person  and  saved  him  from 
further  violence.  The  King  inquired  for  Lannoy,  refusing 
to  surrender  to  Bourbon  who  was  at  hand ;  and  on  the 
arrival  of  the  Viceroy,  who  assisted  him  to  arise,  for  the 
first  time  avowed  his  name  and  delivered  his  sword.  On 
his  being  unarmed,  two  slight  wounds  were  found,  one  on 
his  face,  the  other  on  his  thigh,  and  several  bullets  had 
been  flattened  against  his  cuirass,  or  turned  aside  (as 
superstition  credited)  by  a  locket  enclosing  wood  of  the 
True  Cross.  The  French  loss  amounted  to  eight 
thousand  men,  that  of  the  Imperialists  to  not  quite  so 
many  hundred.* 

Francis  was  entertained  with  great  respect  by  Lannoy, 
to  whose  custody  he  was  intrusted.  At  supper  he  con- 
versed familiarly  and  much  concerning  the  lost  battle, 
observing  that  he  should  fight  it  again  if  the  choice  were 
permitted,  and  bitterly  inveighing  against  the  Swiss,  to 
whose  cowardice  he  attributed  his  defeat.  When  he 
washed  his  hands  at  the  close  of  the  repast,  Bourbon  had 
Hisconduct  the  honour  of  presenting  the  napkin  ;  the  King  received 
after  the  njm  graciously,  and  listened,  without  signs  of  anger,  to 
his  excuses  and  self-condemnation.  Pizzighittone  was  then 
assigned  as  his  place  of  confinement,  and  from  that 
Castle  he  addressed  two  letters  of  considerable  length, 
one  to  the  Emperor,  the  other  to  his  mother ;  the  latter 
of  which,  with  slight  alteration,  contains  the  well- 
known  sentence,  "  Madame,  all  is  lost  except  our 
honour."  t 

The  consternation  excited  in  France  was  general  and 
well  founded.  The  public  coffers  were  exhausted ;  the 
chief  national  army  was  dispersed ;  the  People  were 
overwhelmed  by  imposts;  Bourbon  might  have  nume- 
rous secret  friends  ;  and  foreign  invasion  was  to  be  ap- 
Vigour  of  prehended.  Louisa  of  Savoy,  however,  was  by  no  means 
the  Queen  unequal  to  the  difficult  circumstances  which  she  was 
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called  upon  to  meet,  and  the  vigour  of  her  measures 
soon  restored  confidence.  She  placed  the  frontiers  in  a 
state  of  defence,  and  distributed  at  their  most  vulnerable 
points  such  troops  as  she  could  collect.  Above  all,  by 
awakening  the  fears  of  other  Powers  lest  the  ambition 
of  Charles,  if  unchecked,  might  attempt  their  overthrow 
also,  she  secured  France  from  a  hostile  coalition.  Henry 
VIII.  was  the  first  to  testify  any  change  of  sentiment; 
Wolsey's  eyes  were  at  length  opened  to  the  duplicity  of 
the  Emperor,  and  perceiving  that  the  safety  of  Europe 
demanded  a  renunciation  of  former  alliances,  he  engaged 
in  a  defensive  League  with  France.  The  example  was 
followed  by  Venice  and  by  Rome,  and  the  great  success 
of  Charles  appeared  to  have  produced  little  other  effect 
than  to  promote  the  secession  of  friends. 

The  importance  of  the  personal  security  of  the  Royal 
captive  was  forcibly  impressed  upon  the  conquerors,  and 
the  difficulty  of  preserving  it  was  at  the  same  time  fully 
evinced  by  the  escape  of  Henry  D'Albret,  King  of  Navarre. 
He  also  had  been  taken  prisoner  in  the  recent  battle,  and 


NavSeg°f  Was  confi.ned  in  the  Castle  of  Pavia;  but  a  rope-ladder, 
a  dark  night,  and  the  fidelity  and  courage  of  one  of  his 
Chamberlains,  procured  his  deliverance.  Lannoy,  there- 
fore, who  had  been  appointed  to  the  duty  of  principal 


*  We  have,  for  the  most  part,  followed  the  details  given  by 
Paulus  Jovius  in  his  Life  of  Pescara,  lib.  vi.,  which  are  fuller  than 
any  others. 

t  M.  de  Sismondi,  xvi.  241.  has  given  the  whole  letter,  which 
extends  to  nearly  twenty  lines.  The  original  words  which  Pere 
Daniel  has  immortalized  are,  de  tuutes  chases  ne  m'est  demeure  quc 
fhonneur  et  la  vie  qui  ett  sauv£. 


gaoler,  anxious  for  the  safety  of  his  charge,  inspired  Francis   Annals  of 
with  an  eager  wish  for  transfer  to  Madrid  ;  encouraging     F*ance- 
hope  that  Charles  must  relax  from  the  severity  of  his  " 
demands  if  the  two  Monarchs  could  be  brought  to  nego- 
tiate face  to  face.     So  strongly  was  the  King  impressed 
with  this  belief  that  he  applied  to  the  Regent  Mother  for 
six  of  his  own  galleys  and  a  safe-conduct;  and  then, 
having  manned  them  with  Spanish  crews,  he  embarked 
at  Genoa  for  Rosas. 

This  intrigue  had  been  conducted  by  Lannoy  without  transferred 
the  privity  of  his  master,  who  was  delighted  to  find  his  to  Madrid, 
prey  thus  completely  entangled  in  the  toils.    He  affected,  He  is 
nevertheless,  to  regard  the  disasters  of  his  rival  with  the  neglected 
tenderest  commiseration  ;  but  he  absented  himself  from   ^  Charles, 
his  Capital,  avoided  the  desired  interview,  and  placed  his 
prisoner  under  a  vigilant  sentinelship.     The  cruel  disap- 
pointment of  his  hopes  impaired  the  health  of  Francis,  His  sick- 
and  the  Physicians  pronounced  that  even  his  life  was  in  ness, 
danger.     Then,  for  the  first  time,  self-interest,  and  re- 
flection upon  the  great  loss  which  he  must  suffer  if  the 
captive  Sovereign  should  expire  in  confinement,  induced 
Charles  to  grant  a  personal  conference ;  he  visited  the  Charles 
sick  couch  of  the  unfortunate  Monarch,  and  hypocritically  VK***  him. 
bestowed  upon  him  promises  of  relief  which  he  was  very 
far  from  intending  to  fulfil. 

It  is  not  here  that  we  need  pursue  the  thread  of  events 
in  Italy  ;  a  more  fitting  place  will  be  found  for  narrating 
the  double  treachery  of  Morone,  the  Chancellor  of  Milan, 
and  of  Pescara,  and  the  appointment  of  Bourbon  to  the 
command  of  the  Imperial  army  on  the  death  of  the  latter. 
At  present,  we  must  confine  ourselves  to  the  sole  con-  Concessions 
cerns  of  France.  The  King  expressed  willingness  to  ^  Francis 
resign  all  his  possessions  and  all  his  pretensions  in  € 
Italy ;  to  retain  Burgundy  only  as  the  marriage  portion 
of  the  Queen  Dowager  of  Portugal  whose  hand  he  de- 
manded ;  to  restore  Bourbon  to  his  forfeited  honours ; 
and  to  discharge  all  the  arrears  owing  to  England  by 
the  Emperor  But  these  ample  concessions  were  in- 
sufficient to  satisfy  Charles,  who,  avariciously  coveting 
more  extensive  advantages,  in  the  end  lost  even  those 
which  he  might  have  obtained  without  difficulty. 

The  widowed  Duchess  of  Alengon,  the  King's  sister,* 
had  repaired  to  Madrid  under  a  safe-conduct,  in  order 
to  negotiate   her  brother's    release,  but  she   had   with- 
drawn   on  the   arrival    of    Bourbon,  to  whom  one  of  Bourbon 
the  projected   Treaties   of   Peace    assigned   her    as    a  at  Madrid. 
bride.     The  banished  Prince  was  received  with  much 
distinction  by   Charles  himself.     Many   circumstances, 
however,   must  have  tended   to   his   mortification,  and 
among    them    is    not    to     be     forgotten     the     noble 
answer    made    by   a    Spanish  Grandee,    the  Marquis 
of  Villena,  the    loan    of  whose  Palace    was   requested 
by  Charles  V.  for  Bourbon's  accommodation.     "  Your  Noble  reply 
Majesty's  will   shall  be  obeyed  in  all  things,"  observed  of  the  Mar- 
the  loyal  and  nicely  sensitive  Castilian ;  "  but  you  must  31"®  d' 
not  be  surprised  if  I  burn  the  house  to  the  ground  at  the 
moment  at  which  it  is  quitted  by  its  new  inhabitant,  as 
a  place   infected  with  perfidy,  and  unworthy  to  receive 
any  personage  of  honour."f 

Francis,  hopeless  of  disengaging  himself  without  the 


*  Margaret,  who,  in  1527,  married  Henry  d'Albret,  King  of  Na- 
varre, and  from  whose  daughter  Jane,  the  consort  of  Antony  of 
Bourbon,  issued  Henry  IV. 

f  Guicciardini,  lib.  xvi.  torn.  iv.  p.  62.  The  name  of  Villena  is  not 
there  given,  nor  do  we  know  whence  it  is  derived  by  Robertson  and 
M.  de  Sismondi. 
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total  abandonment  of  Burgundy,  upon  which  the  Em- 
peror continued  to  insist,  resolved,  or  pretended  to  re- 
solve, upon  an  act  which  would  leave  his  son,  the  Dauphin, 
unshackled.  He  drew  up  an  instrument  of  abdication,  re- 
serving to  himself  the  privilege  of  resuming  the  Crown 
wheueverat  any  time  he  should  obtain  liberty.  Charles  had 
too  profound  a  knowledge  of  mankind  to  be  deluded  by 
this  paltry  stratagem,  and  he  at  once  perceived  that  the  ap- 
pendix to  the  instrument  rendered  its  text  nugatory.  It 
occasions  surprise  that  he  did  not  at  the  same  time  dis- 
cover that  no  confidence  was  to  be  placed  in  its  framer, 
and  that  similar  artifice  would  be  employed  to  frustrate 
the  execution  of  any  Treaty  which  his  prisoner  should 
afterwards  affirm  to  have  been  compulsory.  The  Emperor, 
however,  persevered  in  his  original  course  ;  and  Francis, 
in  order  to  lay  some  unction  to  his  conscience  for  the 
egregious  breach  of  faith  which  he  premeditated,  a  few 
hours  before  signing  the  conditions  which  we  are  about 
to  relate,  secretly  protested  against  them,  and  lodged  in 
the  hands  of  his  Secretaries  a  declaration  that  he  did 
not  intend  to  be  bound  by  their  tenour. 

The  Treaty  of  Madrid,  persistance  in  which  was  as 
impolitic  on  the  part  of  Charles  as  its  subsequent  viola- 
tion was  dishonourable  on  that  of  Francis,  stipulated 
in  its  chief  Articles  for  the  entire  resignation  to  the  Em- 
peror of  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  and  its  dependencies  : 
Naples,  Milan,  Genoa,  Asti,  Flanders,  and  Artois  like- 
wise were  ceded ;  Bourbon  was  to  be  restored  and  to  be 
indemnified  for  the  losses  which  he  had  suffered  during 
exile ;  Francis  was  to  marry  the  Dowager  Queen  of 
Portugal  whom  Bourbon  resigned ;  to  furnish  a  Fleet 
and  an  Army  in  attendance  upon  the  Emperor  at  his 
Coronation  in  Italy,  and  to  march  together  with  him 
in  person  whenever  he  should  undertake  a  Crusade 
against  either  Infidels  or  Heretics.  As  a  guarantee  for 
the  fulfilment  of  these  terms,  the  King  was  to  be  ex- 
changed on  his  frontiers  for  his  two  elder  sons  ;  or,  if  he 
so  chose,  for  the  elder  only  and  twelve  of  the  chief  Nobles 
of  France,  who  were  to  remain  as  hostages  in  the  custody 
of  the  Emperor.  It  must  ever  be  remembered  to  the 
honour  of  Louisa  of  Savoy,  that,  when  she  despatched  her 
ratification  of  these  hard  terms,  she  sofar  subdued  natural 
affection  to  regard  for  the  Public  Good  as  to  prefer  the 
surrender  of  her  two  grandchildren,  the  Dauphin  and 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  to  that  of  the  twelve  ablest  Politi- 
cians and  most  skilful  Warriors  in  France,  whom  Charles 
had  artfully  named  as  substitutes  for  the  Princes.* 

A  year  and  twenty-two  days  had  elapsed  from  the 
Battle  of  Pavia,  when  the  King  of  France,  under  the 
escort  of  a  strong  Spanish  guard,  was  conveyed  to  a  boat 
moored  halfway  across  the  Bidassoa,  and  delivered  to 
Lautrec.  On  touching  his  own  bank  of  the  river,  Fran- 
cis sprang  upon  a  fleet  Arab  horse,  and,  shouting  "  I  am 
once  more  a  King,"  galloped  at  full  speed  to  St.  Jean 
de  Luz,and  thence  onward  to  Bayonne,  where  the  Re- 

*  Brant6rne,  Hommes  111.  torn.  v.  p.  2GO.  has  preserved  the 
twelve  names:— M.  de  Vendosme;  M.  le  Due  d'Albanie: 
M.  de  St.  P61$  M.  de  Guise;  M.  de  Lautrec;  M.  de  Laval- 
Le  Marquis  de  Saluces ;  M.  de  Rieux;  M.  le  Grand  Seneschal 
de  Normandie;  M.  le  Baron  de  Montmorency ;  M.  de  Briou; 
M.  d'Aubigny.  In  praising  this  measure  of  the  Regent,  Branl 
tome  is  guilty  of  a  serious  anachronism :  Ce  oui  fascha  fort  celte 
bonne  et  sainte  Princtsse  le  Regent  Claude  leur  mere:  mait  elle 
n  moil  pas  trap  grand  credit.  The  closing  words  are  true  enough  ; 
but  Claude  died  in  Sept.  1524,  and  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  was 
not  signed  tin  January  1 526.  Brantome  ought  to  have  remembeied 
that  one  ot  its  Articles  related  to  the  King's  marriage  with  his  se- 
cond Queen,  Eleanor  of  Portugal,  and  that  Claude  was  HO/  Regent 


gent  and  her  Court  awaited  him.  It  was  not  long  be- 
fore he  manifested  his  intended  perfidy  by  confirming 
the  alliance  which  Louisa  had  formed  with  Henry  VIII., 
and  by  declaring  that  he  held  the  Treaty  of  Madrid  to 
be  null,  since,  by  a  fundamental  constitution  of  France,  it 
was  not  in  his  power  to  dismember  any  Province  from 
the  Kingdom  without  the  consent  of  the  States-General. 
A  coalition,  which,  having  the  Pope  at  its  head,  received 
the  customary  name  of  a  Holy  League,  was  entered  into  Coalition 
by  Clement  and  Francis,  in  conjunction  with  Venice  and  against 
Milan.  Its  declared  objects  were  the  restoration  of  Fran-  Jrharl.l;s; 
cesco  Sforza  to  his  Ducal  Throne,  the  protection  of  the 
minor  Italian  States,  and  the  deliverance  of  the  French 
Princes  at  an  equitable  ransom.  To  effect  these  purposes, 
Francis  promised  to  subsidize,  with  forty  thousand  crowns 
per  month,  an  army  of  thirty-two  thousand  men  to  be  le- 
vied by  theDukeof  Milan  and  theVenetians;  toco-operate 
with  them  in  Italy,  and  to  invade  Spain.  The  vanity  of 
Henry  VIII.  was  enlisted  when  the  Confederates  de- 
clared him  the  "  Protector  ;''  a  sure  bait  was  offered  to  the 
profusion  of  Wolsey  when  they  settled  upon  him  a  pen- 
sion of  ten  thousand  ducats  from  the  revenues  of 
Naples;  and  Clement  exercised  his  Spiritual  prero- 
gative in  relieving  Francis  from  the  penalties  of  per- 
jury, and  in  absolving  him  from  the  oath  which  he  had 
taken  at  Madrid. 

So  greatly,  however,  were  the   means    of  the  King  Inactivity 
impaired,  or   so   diffident    had    he  become  of    fortune  °f  Francis, 
since   his   reverse,   that  he   failed   in   the    performance 
of  each  of  his  stipulations.     Sforza,  reduced  to  the  ex- 
tremity  of   famine,  surrendered    the  Castle   of  Milan,  Disasters  in 
and   was  chased  from  the  remainder  of  his  Duchy,  the  Italy, 
investiture  of  which  was  promised  to  Bourbon.   Clement,      A.  D. 
after  seeing  the  Vatican  pillaged  by  the  Colonne,  sought      1527. 
accommodation  with  the  Emperor ;  which  could  not,  May  22. 
him  CUT,  save  him  from  captivity,  when  the  mutinous 
ferocity  of  Bourbon's  Spanish  and  German  adventurers 
sacked  the  Eternal  City,  with  the  loss  of  their  misguided  Sack  of 
leader,  who  perished  on  its  walls.     To  these  astounding  Rome, 
events  it  is  not  requisite  that  we  should  here  do  more 
than  allude.      The   imprisonment  of  the  Pope  shamed 
Francis   into  greater  activity ;  and  Lautrec,  who   had 
made  some  progress  towards  the  recovery  of  the  Lom- 
bard dominions,  and   had  cruelly  stormed  Pavia  in  re- 
venge for  the   King's   defeat,  was  ordered  to  advance  Death  of 
upon  Naples ;  but  he  was  left  without  reinforcements  to  Lautrec- 
perish  by  a  contagious  malady  under  the  walls  of  that      A '  " 
city;   and   Andrea  Doria,   the   Father   of  the  Genoese  .j,' 
Marine,  and  the  greatest  Naval  commander  of  his  time, 
was  so  far  disgusted  by  personal  neglect,  by  repeated  h 
breaches  of  promise,  and  violations  of  the  rights  of  his  un;te  W1,h 
Country,  that  he  renounced  all  further  connection   with  Charles. 
France,  and  engaged  with  his  galleys  in  the  service  of  Sept.  12. 
the  Emperor.   His  example  was  not  lost  upon  his  fellow- 
citizens,  and  Genoa,   having     expelled    Trivulzio   with 
the  French  garrison,  declared   herself  to  be  under  the 
protection  of  Charles. 

These  were  serious  inroads  upon  the  power  of  Formal  de- 
Francis,  who  had  opposed  to  them  little  more  than  an  nunciation 
idle  mummery.  Clarencieux  and  Guienne,  the  Heralds  otVi— 
of  England  and  of  France,  arrayed  in  their  splendid  ' 
tabards  of  office,  demanded  audience  in  the  Imperial 
Court  at  Burgos,  and  there  formally  denounced  War 
in  the  name  of  their  masters.  The  Emperor  accepted 
the  defiance,  and  answered  Henry  VIII.  wi'.h  respect; 
to  Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  he  imputed  a  base  violation 
of  the  honour  and  faith  of  a  Gentleman.  The  King, 
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piqued  by  this  charge,  and  unable  to  deny  its  truth,  em- 
ployed the  resource  which  modern  custom  has  blindly 
adopted  in  similar  cases  of  failure  of  justification,  and 
challenged  his  rival  to  single  combat.  The  lie  was  in- 
terchanged, the  choice  of  weapons  was  discussed,  time 
and  place  were  debated ;  till  the  Princes,  after  mutually 
venting  much  foul  language  unbecoming  their  illus- 
trious rank,  abandoned  a  project  which,  however  suited 
to  the  Knights  of  forgotten  Chivalry,  (or  rather  to  the 
Paladins  of  imaginary  Romance,)  was  not  without  ridi- 
cule when  entertained  by  two  Crowned  Heads  in  the 
XVIth  Century. 

One  other  feeble  effort  was  made  in  Italy  by  a  very  in- 
adequate force  despatched  under  Francis  of  Bourbon, 
Count  of  St.  Pol.  It  recovered  Pavia,  which  had  sur- 
rendered after  the  departure  of  Lautrec,  but  it  was  too 
weak  and  too  ill  conducted  to  make  impression  upon 
either  Genoa  or  Milan.  In  a  second  campaign,  St.  P6*l 
allowed  himself  to  be  surprised  during  the  passage  of  a 
branch  of  the  Olona  near  Landriano,  where  he  was 
made  prisoner  with  his  chief  officers,  while  the  remnant 
of  his  troops  was  dispersed  and  escaped. 

Peace  had  become  necessary  for  all  parties ;  for  France 
and  the  Empire  were   almost   equally    destitute  of  re- 
sources, and  the  riches  of  even  Italy,  which  hitherto  had 
supported  War  upon  the  fruits  of  War,*  began  to  be 
exhausted.     Pillage  cannot  be  continued  for  ever,  and 
there  are  limits  beyond  which  neither  terror  nor  torture 
can  avail  to  procure  spoil.    The  preservation  of  the  neu- 
trality of  Flanders,   which   had  lately  escaped  devasta- 
tion, gave  a  pretext  for  a  meeting  at  Cambrai  between 
Margaret  of  Austria.f  who  governed    the  Netherlands 
for  her  nephew  the  Emperor,  and  Louisa  of  Savoy  ;  and 
there  a  far   more   important    negotiation  was   skilfully 
conducted  by  these  female  -Diplomatists.    They  occupied 
adjoining  houses,  between  which  they  opened  a  private 
communication   in   order  to  facilitate  their  conferences. 
Each  possessed  commanding  intellect,  each  was    well 
informed  of  the  wants  and  of  the  policy  of  the  Nation 
which  she  represented,  and  the  result  of  their  joint  dis- 
cussion was  the  Treaty  of  Cambrai,  known  in  History, 
from  the  agents  by  whom  it  was  concluded,  as  La  Paix 
des  Dames.     The  Treaty  of  Madrid  formed  its  basis; 
but  although  some  of  the  harsher  terms  of  that  compact 
were  modified,  the  new  arrangement  increased  the  dis- 
honour of  France   by  its  total   neglect  of  provision  for 
her  allies.    The  Pope,  indeed,  had  already  made  a  sepa- 
rate Peace,  but  the  interests  of  Venice  and  of  Florence 
demanded  that  they  should  be   included  as  parties  in 
any  negotiation.     Not  only,  however,  was  the  indepen- 
dence of  those  Republics   disregarded,   but   assistance 
against  them  was  promised  unless  within  four  months 
they  consented  to  certain  claims  made  by  the  Emperor. 
Francis  renounced   his   pretensions  in    Lombardy  and 
Italy,   and  his  sovereignty  over  Flanders  and  Artois ; 
all  Burgundy  was   remitted  to  him,  with  the  exception 
of  the  County  of   Charolois ;  the  ransom  of    his  sons 
was  fixed  at  two  millions  of  crowns;  and  the  compact 
was  to  be  finally  sealed  by  a  completion  of  his  marriage 
with  the  Queen  of  Portugal. 

The  King  perceived  the  extent  of  the  sacrifices  which 
had  been  extorted  by  his  necessities,  and  he  renewed  a 

*  M.  de  Sismondi,  xv.  327. 

\  Margaret  of  Austria  died  in  the  following  year,  December  1, 
1530.  She  never  forgave  the  affront  which  she  had  endured  from 
Charles  VIII. 
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shallow  artifice,  similar   to  that   which  he  had  before  Annals  of 
practised   at  Madrid,  by  registering  iti   his  Parliament  a  ^ 

secret  Protest  against  the  Articles  which  he  ratified  at  * ~*Z  ^ 
Cambrai.       The  divorce  which  Henry  VIII.   contem- 
plated from  Catherine  of  Aragon  rendered  that  Prince 
unwilling  to  quarrel  with  France,  although,  in  common 
with  her  other  allies,  he  had  been  forgotten  in  the  recent 
Peace;  and,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  goodwill  of  the 
University    of    Paris,  (to   which   learned    body   among  Friendly 
others  he  was  about  to  appeal,)  he  forbore  his  claim  for  negotiation 
a  large  debt  which  France  had  undertaken  to  defray,  with  En&" 
and  presented  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans  a  fleur-de-lys  of  dia- 
monds  valued  at  fifty  thousand  crowns.*     The  remainder 
of  the   ransom  of  the  French   Princes  was   raised  with 
difficulty  by  various  imposts,  and  was  delivered  to  the 
Imperial  Commissioners  after  the  discovery  of  a  fraudu- 
lent attempt  by  the  Chancellor  Du  Prat,  to  pay  it  in  a 
debased  coinage      The  Princes  were  at  length  released,  ju]y  \. 
and   the  new  Queen  Eleanor  was  finally  united  to  her 
husband. 

The  interval  of  Peace  which  succeeded  the  Treaty  of  Brilliancy 
Cambrai  attracted  to  the  French  Court  a  brilliant  assem-  of  the 
blage  of  Artists,  of  Men  of  Wit  and  Letters,  and  it  would  Ffench 
be   manifestly  unjust    to   ascribe   the   liberal  patronage 
extended  to  them  by  Francis  exclusively  to  vanity.  That 
he  possessed  a  cultivated  taste  cannot  be  doubted,  and  it 
had  been  refined  by  his  acquaintance  with  Italy,  the  chief 
School  in  which  Civilization  and  Literature  were  at  that 
time  reviving.     His  sister  Margaret,  Queen  of  Navarre, 
herself  known  as  an  Authoress,  became  distinguished  by 
the  protection  of  Authors ;  and  Anne  de  Pisseleu,  Made- 
moiselle d'Helli,  who  succeeded  to  the  post  of  favour 
formerly  occupied  by  the   Countess   of  Chateaubriand, 
and  in  the  end  became  Duchess  of  Etampes,  received 
the   honourable  title  of    the   fairest  of  the  Wise,    and 
the  wisest   of  the  Fair.f     Of  the  origin    and    progress 
of  the  Reformation  in  France  we  purposely  forbear  to 
speak  till  we  enter  at  once  upon  the  Wars  of  Religion  by 
which  that  Country  was  so  long  distressed.     Louisa  of  Death  of 
Savoy,  who  latterly  had   become  a  bigot,  stimulated  her  Louisa  of 
son  to  measures  of  severity  ;  but  her  death,  which  occur-  Sav°y- 
red  at  the  premature  age  of  fifty-four,  relieved  him  from      A-  u' 
a  control  which  might  have  affixed  to  his  reign  the  dis- 
grace  of  persecution,  and,  moreover,  enriched  him  with  ^e^  ' 
fifteen  hundred  thousand  crowns  which  he  found  in  her 
coffers. 

Little  at  this  period  is  to  be  related  concerning  the 
internal  state  of  France ;  for  we  have  not  yet  reached  the 
epoch,  although  we  tread  upon  its  confines,  in  which  the 
deluge  of  private  Memoircs  is  to  perplex  rather  than  to 
guide  us ;    and  contemporary  Historians    still    confine  New  meet' 
themselves  almost  entirely  to  feats  of  War.     The  con-  mS  wit)l 
nection  with  Henry  VIII.  every  day  became  apparently  y|j[y 
more  intimate,  and  the  two  Sovereigns  agreed  to  a  new 
personal   interview,   on   the  confines  of  their  separate      1539 
dominions,  between  Calais  and  Boulogne.     Each  enter-  Oct.  20.' 
tained  the  other  in  his  Court ;  the  Orders  of  the  Garter 


*  Of  the  two  million  crowns  which  were  to  be  paid  as  a  ransom 
for  the  French  Princes,  Charles  owed  four  hundred  thousand  to 
Henry  VIII.;  and,  in  addition,  he  was  subject  to  a  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  more  for  not  completing  his  marriage  with  the  Prin- 
cess Mary.  These  nine  hundred  thousand  crowns  Francis  undertook 
to  discharge.  The  jewel  was  one  which  the  Emperor's  father,  Phi- 
lippe le  Beau,  had  pledged  to  Henry  VII.  for  a  loan  of  fifty  thou- 
sand crowns,  and  which  Charles  had  in  vain  sought  to  procure  from 
its  present  owner. 

f  La  plus  belie  des  savanfet  et  la  plus  savante  des  belles.  M.  da 
Sismondi,  xvi.  387. 
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md  of  St  Michael  were  freely  bestowed  by  each  upon     ought  to  have  been  esteemed  sacred ;  and  when  he  per-   Annals  ,,f 
•  tie  chief  Nobles  who  attended  his  Brother;  and    the     ceived  that  Charles  was  fully  engaged  upon  his  lunisiaii 

expedition,  he  prepared  to  inflict  vengeance  on  the  nn- 
Unwilling,    however,    to    leave 
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courtesy,  the  expense,  and  the  magnificence  displayed 
on  both  sides,  although  confessedly  inferior  in  degree, 
revived  the  remembrance  of  the  Field  of  Cloth  of 
Gold  on  which  the  same  Princes  had  met  twelve  years 
before. 

Nevertheless,  Francis,  with  his  usual  disregard  fyr 
good  faith,  at  the  very  moment  at  which  he  seemed  most 
devoted  to  the  King  who  had  separated  himself  from  the 
Romish  Church,  was  coveting  an  alliance  with  the  Holy 
See.  Unwilling  to  renounce  the  hopes  which  still  gleamed 
upon  him  from  Italy,  he  saw  in  Clement  the  chief  in- 
strument of  his  re-establishment ;  he  had  long  ago  signi- 
fied to  that  ambitious  Pontiff  his  earnest  wish  that  he 
would  fix  some  spot  on  which  they  might  discuss  the 
affairs  of  Christendom  in  each  other's  company,  and  he  had 
added  a  lure,  which  he  well  knew  that  Clement's  desire  of 
family  aggrandizement  would  be  unable  to  resist.  He 
proposed  a  marriage  between  his  second  son  Henry, 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  Catherine  of  Medici,  a  niece  of 
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protected    Francesco. 

his  rear  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  a  Prince  concerning 
whose    inclinations    he    felt    more    than    doubtful,    he 
directed  his  arms,  in  the  first  instance,  against  Charles 
III.,  Duke  of  Savoy,  a  weak  Prince,  his  own  maternal 
uncle,   but   who  had    married    Beatrix,   a  sister  of  the 
Emperor.     It  required,  indeed,  no  small  ingenuity   to  Savoy."" 
find  a  pretext  for  quarrel.     But  some  obsolete  claims  were 
advanced,  and  ttie  French  army,   under   the   Admiral 
Brion-Chabo't,  speedily  overran   an   almost  defenceless  Revolt  of 
territory.     Geneva,  which  had  long  complained  of  sub-  Geneva, 
jection,  was  assisted  in  freeing  herself  from  the  Savoyard       A    D. 
yoke;    and  Charles  III.,  driven    from    his  dominions,      1535. 
found  an  asylum  at  Vercelli.     If  the  French  had  at  once  Aug.  -7- 
advanced  upon  Milan,  that  Duchy  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  recovered ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  terror  with  which  Death  of 
Francesco    Sforza    contemplated    attack    hastened     his  Francesco 
death.*     In  his  person  the  male  line  of  his  Family  be-  Sforza. 


the  Holy  Father,  and  daughter  of  Lorenzo  II.,  Duke  of    came  extinct,  and  the  Milanese  was  immediately  occu- 


Urbino.* 

The  timorous  Pope  hesitated  awhile,  from  his  fear  of 
Marriage  of  the  Emperor,  to  whom  he  communicated  this  overture, 
the  Duke  of  and  who,  in  order  to  baffle  it,  offered  Francesco  Sforza 
Orleans  as  a  consort  for  Catherine.  But  Clement  was  dazzled 
by  tne  more  illustrious  alliance,  and  engaged  to  endow 
his  niece  with  the  richest  portion  in  Italy.t  The 
marriage  was  further  arranged  in  a  personal  conference 
at  Marseilles,  where  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  at  the  age  of 
fourteen,  received  his  bride,  who  was  a  year  younger, 
from  the  hands  of  the  Pope  himself. 

The  unexpected  death  of  Clement  deprived  Francis  of 
an  ally  upon  whom  he  had  rested  great  hope,  and  he 
was  mortified  by  a  remembrance  that  he  had  unprofit- 
ably  mingled  the  rich  blood  of  the  most  ancient 
Monarchy  in  Europe  with  the  puddle  of  the  yesterday 
manufacturers  of  Florence.  Alexander  Farnese  suc- 
ceeded to  the  Papal  Throne  under  the  title  of  Paul  III., 
to  the  great  joy  of  his  brother  Romans,  and  the  medi- 
ating policy  which  he  observed  was  adverse  to  any 
schemes  of  conquest. 

Francis,  nevertheless,  had  a  plea  for  aggression 
against  Francesco  Sforza,  and  by  converting  that  which, 
in  truth,  was  only  a  private  wrong  into  an  affair  against 
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pied  by  Antonio  de  Leyva  as  a  Fief  reverting  to  the 
Empire. 

Charles  V.,  meantime,  had  landed  in  Italy  from  Tunis, 
and  had  proceeded  to  Naples  flushed  and  strengthened 
by  victory,  but  by  no  means  willing  to  renew  European  Nov. 
warfare.  He  knew  the  great  power  which  the  League 
of  Smalkalde  might  at  any  time  direct  against  him,  and 
he  never  felt  secure  of  the  allegiance  of  his  Flemish  Pro- 
vinces. By  skilful  diplomacy  he  obtained  time  for  The  Em- 
preparation,  and  he  amused  the  King  of  France  with  Per°»  nego- 
various  propositions  till  the  season  for  vigorous  and  sue- 
cessful  action  was  past.  He  offered  to  betroth  a  daughter 
of  the  King  of  the  Romans  to  the  Duke  d'Angoulfime, 
the  third  son  of  Francis,  t  and  to  give  Milan  as  her 
portion,  with  a  proviso  that  it  should  never  be  annexed 
to  the  Crown  of  France  ;  he  proposed  an  alliance  against 
the  Turks,  and  he  projected  an  interview  in  which  a 
union  should  be  concerted  for  the  general  repression  of 
Heresy,  and  the  subjection  of  all  Christendom  to  the 
authority  of  the  Holy  See. 

To  the  last  two  propositions  Francis  had  little  objec- 
tion, although  they  involved  a  breach  of  faith  with  allies : 
for  he  had  already  concluded  a  secret  Treaty  with  Soly- 
man  II.;  he  had  pledged  himself  to  defend  the  liberties  of 


the  law  of  nations,  he  sought  to  justify  an  invasion  of  the  Protestants  of  Germany;  and  he  was  in  intimate  cor- 
respondence with  Henry  VIII.  These  ties  he  threw  to  the 
winds;  but,  unable  to  surrender  his  hopes  of  sovereignty 

.     .  , rf  _.  upon  Milan,  he  rejected  the  offer  for  the  Duke  d'Angou- 

Lombard  Court  as  a  spy;  he  had  excited  the  suspicion     Ifime,  and  demanded  the  usufruct  of  the  Duchy  for  him- 
Execution    of  Charles  V.  by  indiscreet  boasts  of  his  power,  and  he  was     self  during  his  own  life,  and  its  subsequent  investiture 

IM     iVI;ir:i-  ......       M__    .  ill          .1          •»«••!  >»  * 


Milan.  Maraviglia,  an  agent  whom  he  had  secretly 
accredited,  and  who  was  privately  received  as  an 
authorized  Envoy  by  Sforza,  watched  the  policy  of  the 
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summarily  executed  by  the  Milanese  officers  of  justice,  in 
reprisal  for  an  assassination  committed  under  his  orders, 
but  provoked  by  the  Imperial  Resident.  Francis  was 


for  his  second  son  the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

In  the  beginning  of  1536  he  ordered  Chabot  to  enter  Invasion  of 

— ,     Piemont,  which  was  won  as  easily  as  Savoy  had  been.  Pi&nont. 

vehement  in  his  complaints;  he  wrote  to  the  Emperor,     Turin  opened  its  gates  early  in  March.      Nice  was  the 
to  the  Pope,  and  to  the  Duke  of  Milan,  representing     only  town   which  the   Duke  of  Savoy  retained;   and 
ravigha  as  an  Ambassador,  whose  person,  therefore,     Chabot  was  pressing  to  attack  Vercelli,  when  Francis, 
. deceived   by  the    negotiation   in    which    he   had    been 


f  Nevertheless 
thousand 
her 

much   more.     Struzzi,  the  Papal  Nuncio 
great  offence  at  the   Imperial  Court  by  lightly  saying 
had   m  add.tiuu  three  jewels  of  great   price,  Genoa, 


of  his  troops. 


*  A  nephew  of  Leo  X.,  upon  whom  that  Pope  had  bestowed  the     enSaffefl»  proclaimed  an  armistice   and  dismissed  most  Armistice. 
Duchy  of  which  he  had  deprived  the  Family  of  La  Rovere.  of  his  tronns. 

she  brought  with  her  only  one  hundred 
sand  crowns  m  ready  money  and  the  French  property  of 
mother,  Madeleine  de  la  Tour-d'Auvergne,  worth  about  as 


that  she 
Milan,  and 


*  These  unjust  and  obscure  claims  are  admirably  disentangled 
by  M.  de  Sismondi,  xvi.  469. 

f  The  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans  with  Catherine  of 
Medici  made  him  objectionable.  It  might  have  created  new 
Italian  pretensions  to  the  Duchy. 
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His  speech 
at  Rome 

against 
Francis. 


And  modifi- 
cation of  it. 


New  strength,  on  the  other  hand,  was  hourly  acquired 
by  Charles.  He  had  persuaded  Venice  of  her  danger 
if  she  admitted  to  Milan  so  powerful  a  Monarch  as 
the  King  of  France,  and  he  had  secured  her  alliance 
by  promising  to  establish  in  that  Duchy  some  Prince  of 
less  influence  ;  he  had  levied  troops  under  the  Count  of 
Nassau  for  the  protection  of  the  Netherlands;  he  had 
confirmed  his  German  subjects  against  all  dread  of 
foreign  invasion  or  of  domestic  insubordination  ;  and  he 
had  renewed  propositions  of  amity  to  Henry  VIII.,  with 
whom  the  chief  cause  of  offence  was  removed  by  the 
death  of  Catherine  of  Aragon.  Thus  armed  with  new 
might  he  entered  Rome,  where,  having  induced  the  Pope 
to  assemble  the  Sacred  College  and  the  chief  resident 
Ambassadors,  he  for  once  permitted  his  indignation  to 
master  his  discretion,  and,  perhaps,  for  the  only  time  in 
his  life,  gave  way  to  the  impulses  of  passion. 

In  a  formal  Oration  which  he  read  before  this  Con- 
sistory, after  expatiating  at  much  length  upon  his  own 
pacific  inclinations,  he  reviewed  the  opposite  conduct  of 
Francis  from  the  moment  of  his  accession,  and,  denounc- 
ing the  whole  of  his  rival's  career  as  prompted  by  am- 
bition, he  inveighed  especially  against  his  recent  attack 
upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  terms  of  unmitigated  bitter- 
ness. M  Still,"  added  Charles,  "  in  order  that  we  may 
not  continue  wantonly  to  shed  the  blood  of  our  innocent 
subjects,  let  us  decide  the  quarrel  man  to  man,  with 
what  arms  he  pleases  to  choose,  in  our  shirts,  on  an 
island,  a  bridge,  or  aboard  a  galley  moored  in  a  river ; 
Kt  the  Duchy  of  Burgundy  be  put  in  deposit  on  liis 
part,  and  that  of  Milan  on  mine;  these  shall  be  the 
prize  of  the  conqueror;  and  after  that,  let  the  united 
forces  of  Germany,  Spain,  and  France  be  employed  to 
humble  the  power  of  the  Turk  and  (o  extirpate  Heresy 
from  Christendom.  But  if  he,  by  declining  this  method 
of  terminating  our  differences,  renders  war  inevitable, 
nothing  shall  divert  me  from  prosecuting  it  to  such 
extremity  as  shall  reduce  one  of  us  to  be  the  poorest 
gentleman  in  his  own  dominions.  Nor  do  I  fear  that  it 
will  be  on  me  this  misfortune  shall  fall ;  I  enter  upon 
action  with  the  fairest  prospect  of  success  ;  the  justice  of 
my  cause,  the  union  of  my  subjects,  the  number  and 
valour  of  my  troops,  the  experience  and  fidelity  of  my 
Generals,  all  combine  to  ensure  it.  Of  all  these  advan- 
tages the  King  of  France  is  destitute ;  and  were  my 
resources  no  more  certain,  and  my  hopes  of  victory  no 
better  founded  than  his,  I  would  instantly  throw  myself 
at  his  feet,  and,  with  folded  hands  and  a  rope  about  my 
neck,  implore  his  mercy."  * 

The  French  Ambassadors  expressed  great  surprise  at 
the  vehemence  of  this  unexpected  declaration  ;  and,  under 
pretext  of  imperfect  knowledge  of  Spanish,  the  language 
in  which  it  had  been  delivered,  they  demanded,  on  the 
following  day,  a  clear  explanation  of  that  part  which 
related  to  personal  combat.  Charles,  who  had  recovered 
his  self-possession,  resumed  also  that  dissimulation  which 
naturally  accorded  with  his  disposition.  He  modified 
the  offensive  expressions ;  he  assured  the  Envoys  that 
it  was  his  intention  to  justify  himself,  by  no  means  to 
cast  blame  upon  their  master,  and  that  he  should  deeply 
regret  if  any  words  which  had  escaped  from  his  lips 
could  be  understood  as  conveying  an  imputation  against 
a  Prince  whom  he  esteemed  far  too  much  to  make  a 
subject  for  evil-speaking. 


*  Robertson,  Charles  V.  vol.  iii.  book  vi.  p.  135. 


Notwithstanding  this  soft  and  more  measured  language,   Annals  of 
the   Emperor  continued    a   hostile  advance  upon   Pie- 
mont,  which  he  speedily  reconquered,  chiefly  owing  to 
the  treachery  of  the  Marquis  of  Saluzzo,  a  Prince  to 
whom  Francis  had  committed  its  defence,  and  who  (as 
it  is  said)  abandoned  him  out  of  reliance  upon  an  astro- 
logical prediction  which  assigned  the  close  of  the  French 
Monarchy  to  the  year  1 536.     The  French  army  had  been 
disbanded  for  the  most  part  during  the  recent  negotiation,  Charles 
and  the  King,  who  had  spent  two  years  in  arming,  found  recovers 
himself  defenceless   at  the  moment  at  which   he   was  P»emont> 
attacked  ;  so  that  when  the  Emperor  determined  to  carry 
the  War  beyond  the  Alps,  and  to  invade  Provence,  no 
hope  remained  that  he  could  be  stopped  upon  the  frontier. 
It  was  by  no  means  with  the  approbation  of  his  more 
experienced  Generals  that  Charles  adopted  this  resolu- 
tion.    They  warned  him  of  the  fate  of  Bourbon  and  of 
Pescara  in   a  similar  attempt;   but  the  Emperor  had  and  in- 
received  intelligence  of  the  destitution  of  his  enemy  ;  he  vades  Pro- 
headed  a  brilliant  army  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men  ;  vt 
co-operation  upon  the  other  frontiers  was  arranged,  and 
it  was  not  with  unreasonable  hope  of  conquest  that  he 
crossed  the  Var  on  the  anniversary  of  St.  James,  the  July  25. 
Patron  of  Spain,  a  day  rendered  illustrious  in  the  preced- 
ing year  by  the  capture  of  Tunis. 

Montmorency,  who  had  been  named  Lieutenant-Gene- 
ral  with  plenary  command  in  Provence,  at  once  per- 
ceived that  the  safety  of  the  rest  of  the  Kingdom  impe- 
ratively demauded  the  sacrifice  of  a  part;  and  he  had 
recourse  to  a  measure  creating  indescribable  misery,  and 
to  be  justified  only  by  necessity.  He  laid  waste  the  Montmo- 
country  as  he  retreated,  destroying  not  only  villages  but  r<-ncy  lays 
even  towns.  From  the  Mediterranean  to  the  Du-  |  *  ^"^ 
ranee,  from  the  Alps  to  the  Rhone,  in  a  district  contain- 
ing six  hundred  thousand  inhabitants,  not  an  oven,  nor 
a  mill,  nor  a  granary,  was  left  unruined ;  the  standing 
corn  was  burned  upon  the  ground ;  the  vines  were  era- 
dicated ;  and  the  wells  and  tanks  were  polluted,  blocked 
up,  or  drained.  The  roofs  which  might  have  afforded 
shelter  in  Grasse,  Digne,  Tretz,  St.  Maximin,  Dra- 
guignan,  Antibes,  Brignolle,  or  Toulon,  were  thrown 
down ;  and  the  Imperialists,  who  had  anticipated  the 
possession  of  a  rich  and  smiling  Country,  luxuriant  with 
harvests  and  vintages,  entered  upon  a  frightful  desert. 

The  Emperor,  nevertheless,  supported  by  the  com- 
missariat which  he  had  prepared  and  carried  with  him, 
and  by  the  aid  of  Doria,  whose  fleet  lay  in  the  harbour  of 
Toulon,  maintained  himself  during  two  months  in  the 
devastated  territory.      On  entering  into   the  Capital, 
which   like  every  other  place  yielded  to   him  without 
resistance,  he  wished  to  celebrate  his  Coronation  as  King 
of  Aries  and  Provence ;   but  the  Ecclesiastics  and  the 
Municipal  authorities  had  fled,  and  it  was  not  possible 
to  assemble  a  sufficient  cortege  to  perform  the  solemnity. 
Here  also  dysentery  began  to  show  itself  among  his  Disease 
troops  to  so  great  an  extent  that,  in  a  very  few  days,  more  and  scar- 
than  a  fourth  of  them   became  unfit   for  service.     To  [j^*™™* 
heighten  his  distress,  Blaise  deMontluc,  a  gallant  French  riaiists!P 
adventurer,  with  a  handful  of  soldiers  from  the  garrison  Aug.  15. 
of  Marseilles,  succeeded   in  destroying  the  only  mills 
remaining  in  the  Country,  at  the  village  of  Auriol,  half- 
way between  the  Port  and  Aix.      Andrea  Doria  was  Aug  25. 
soon  afterwards  recalled  to  Genoa  by  the  menace  of  an 
attack   upon    that   City,    and   Antonio   de    Leyva,    the  Death  of 
General  in  whom  Charles  reposed  greatest  confidence,  Antonio  da 
/ell   a  victim   to  the  epidemy.     With  his  dying  advice 
that  able  soldier  earnestly  exhorted  his  master  to  desist 
3  c  2 
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History,    from  an  enterprise  which  from  the  outset  he  had  opposed 
as  pregnant  with  calamity, 

After  reconnoitring  Marseilles,  which   he  found  too 
strongly  garrisoned  to  permit  any  chance  of  capture, 
being  utterly  hopeless    of  inducing   Montmorency  to 
dislodge  from  an  intrenched  camp  which  he  had  fortified 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Rhone  with  the  Durance,  learning 
that  the  French  had  procured  reinforcements  in  Swisser- 
land,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had    been   permitted 
to  join  the  army  in  contemplation  of  an  approaching 
engagement,  and  that  Francis  himself  was  putting  in 
motion  a  formidable  reserve,  the  Emperor  most  un- 
willingly commenced  his  retreat.     Exactly  at  the  close 
of  two  months  from  the  very  day  on  which  he  had  en- 
tered  Provence  he   recrossed  the  Var,  his  army  being 
dispirited    and   reduced    to   half  its   original    number 
without    having  been  in   presence   of  an    enemy.     Of 
some  of  the  disasters  attendant  upon  this  calamitous 
retreat,  which   might,  perhaps,  have  been  increased  if 
Montmorency,  through  excess  of  caution,  had  not  ab- 
stained from  pursuit,  we  have  spoken  elsewhere.*     The 
Emperor  having  committed   the  government  of  Milan 
to  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  embarked  at  Nice  for  Spain 
on  board  the  Genoese  galleys. 

Both  in  Pie*mont  and  updn  the  frontiers  of  Picardy, 
the  campaigns  had  terminated  equally  to  the  advantage 
of  the  French ;  and  in  the  latter  Province,  the  Count  of 
vantageous  Nassau,  after  having  breached  the  walls  of  Peronne,  and 
to  France,    having  undermined  the  ancient  tower,  so  celebrated  in 
the  Histories  of  Charles  the  Simple  and  of  Louis  XI., 
was  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  on  the  same  day  on 
which  Charles  V.  began  his  retrograde  movement  in  the 
Diuthmfthe'SoUth'     The  J°y  of  Francis,  however,  was  overclouded 
\*™?IQ'     by  the  sudden  loss  of  his  eldest  son,  who  bore  his  own 
name.     The  Dauphin  was  a  Prince  of  great  promise,  in 
his  eighteenth  year,  whose  death  is  sufficiently  accounted 
for  by  his  having  drunk  cold  water  unsparingly  while 
«™.K-..-J  -*  rn-__:-      Suspicion,  nevertheless,  attached 


Nov.  15. 


Campaigns 
in  Piemont 
and  in  Pi- 
cardy ad- 


Imputed  to  overheated  at  Tennis. 


poison. 


Execution 
of  Monte- 
cuculi. 
Oct.  7. 


to  Sebastian  Montecuculi,  a  Ferrarese,  who  held  the  post 
of  Cup-bearer,  and  who,  it  was  said,  had  poisoned  the 
vessel  in  which  the  fatal  draught  was  administered. 
Under  the  agonies  of  the  Question,  the  unhappy  man 
confessed  that  the  deceased  De  Leyva  and  Ferdinand  de 
Gonzaga  had  persuaded  him  to  the  commission  of  the 
crime,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Ernperor.  The  charge 
was  most  improbable,  it  was  rebutted  with  indignation 
by  the  accused,  and,  above  all,  it  would  have  been  corn- 
nutted  entirely  without  motive,  for  Francis  had  still  two 
sons  remaining.  The  King,  nevertheless,  believed  or 
affected  to  believe,  that  it  was  true,  and  witnessed  the 
inhuman  punishment  adjudged  by  the  law  of  treason 
to  a  culprit  who  probably  was  altogether  innocent. 
It  was  said  however,  that  a  similar  removal  was  con- 
templated for  the  two  younger  Princes,  and  for  Francis 
himself. 


Emperor  rendered  an  alliance  with  the  hereditary  foes  Ann.ils  of 
of  England  in  the  Northern  part  of  Britain  most  desir-     France, 
able,  "james  V.,  the  young  King  of  Scotland,  sought 
and  obtained  the  hand  of  Madeleine,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis.     The  marriage,  differing  from  the  generality 
of  unions  in  stations  so  exalted,  was  the  result  of  mutual 
affection  ;  and   the  death  of  the  young  Queen  a  few 
months  afterwards  occasioned  the  most  lively  affliction 
to  her  widowed  consort.   But  the  connection  with  France 
was  too  valuable  to  both  parties  not  to  be  renewed  as  Julv  7- 
soon  as  decency  permitted,  and  Mary  of  Lorraine,  widow      A.  D. 
of  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  was  selected  as  the   new      1538. 
bride  to  become  the  mother  of  a  Princess  remarkable  June  14« 
alike  for  her  beauty,  her  misfortunes,  and,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  we  must  add,  for  her  crimes. 

A  singular  mockery,  for  it  is  not  possible  to  consider  f^e  Empe- 
it  in  any  other  light,  graced  the  resentment  of  Francis  ror  sum- 
in  this  season  of  triumph.     The  King  visited  the  Par-  moned  bc- 
liament  in  state,  to  hold  a  Bed  of  Justice.     The  pomp  pre..the 
was  swelled  by  the  presence  of  the  King  of  Scotland,  at   fap^ame 
that  time  a  wooer  of  the  Princess  Madeleine,  of  the  King      A  j 
of  Navarre,  and  of  many  other  illustrious  personages.      1537 
On  calling  over  the  list  of  Causes,  an  apparitor  of  the  Jan.  15.' 
Court  demanded  that  the  King's  Advocate  should  be 
heard  in  support  of  a  plea  against  Charles  of  Austria, 
defendant,  unjustly  occupying  the  Countries  of  Flanders 
and  of  Artois.    James  Cappel  accordingly  threw  himself 
upon  his  knees  and  delivered  a  plaidoyer,  which  he  had 
composed  by  order  of  the  Chancellor.  That  great  officer 
at  its  close  collected  the  votes  of  the  Assembly,  pro- 
nounced that  Charles  should  be  cited  to  clear  himself 
from   the  frlony,  and  that  meantime  his  vassals  in  the 
disputed  Provinces  should  be  released  from  allegiance 
to  the  intermediate  Lord,  and  subjected  to  the  King  only. 

On  the  return  of  Spring,  War  was  languidly  renewed  Alliance 
in  Picardy,  and  after  the  capture  of  Hesdin,  the  King  with  the 
disbanded  his  army.    But  he  contracted  a  secret  alliance  Turks, 
with  Constantinople,  which,  when  known,  excited  uni- 
versal scandal   and   horror  throughout  Europe  as  ex- 
posing the  very  Patrimony  of  St.  Peter  to  the  ravages  of 
Infidels.     By  this  odious  and  unnatural  League,  as  it 
was  termed,   Barbarossa,   the  Corsair  King  of  Tunis, 
engaged  to  land  a  powerful  army  on  the  Puglian  coast, 
which,  marching  through  Naples  upon  Rome,  was  to  be 
joined   by  Francis  with  fifty  thousand  men,  in  order  to 
achieve  the  entire  conquest  of  Italy.    The  African  Prince 
performed  his  share  of  the  engagement;  and,  having 
landed  near  Taranto,  taken  possession  of  Castro,  and  July 
plundered  the   adjacent  Country,   he  would   probably 
have  established  himself  in  his  conquests,  but  for  the 
arrival  of  Doria  with  a  combined  squadron  of  Papal,  Barhan>s« 
Venetian,  and  Genoese  galleys.    Francis  was  not  equally  compelled 
prompt  with  his  Moslem  ally,  and  the  Turks  had  been*ore^,e 
forced  to  retire  before  he  could  assemble  enough  troops 


,,  ...          ------  ,_—.„.  ^.  „..,.„ 

nimseir.     it  is  needless  to  swell  the  amount  of  guilt  fcr  the  fulfilment  of  his  promise. 

can  be  proved  against  Catherine  de  Medici  by  a  Some  sense   of  shame,  also,  might  perhaps  assist  in 

n  has  not  been  substantiated  •  but  contem-  deterring  him  from  this  expedition.     Conscience  su- 


Alliance 
with  Scot- 
land. 
A.  D. 

1537. 

Jan.  1. 


•  ,  •  •...  V.MIH.-III-  — o  —   •"—  expedition.     Conscience  sug 

ics  stated   that  she  was  the  poisoner,  in  order  to  gested   that  his  alliance  with  the  Sultan  was  unprece- 

ine      rowii  to  her  husband  Henry,  Duke  of  Or-  dented,  and  that  it  had  awakened  scruples  even  among 

ns,  wno  became  Uauphm  in  consequence  of  his  elder  his  friends.     The  sister  Queens,  Eleanor  of  France  and 
Diotners  demise. 

J°Mem£10y    °VI?T  C°ntr01     thC   S^    P°Wer   Of    th« 

"enrLT  IL  Always  of  m'aterial 


conse- 


'  the  well-being  of  France;  and  the  overtures 
'h'ch  that  Mona'ch  w*s  known  to  have  made  to  the 



Ch  xciii.  p.  326. 


Mary  of  Hungary,  (to  whom,  on  her  widowhood,  her 
brother'  the  Emperor,  had  consigned  the  Government  of 
the  Low  Countries,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Margaret  of 
Austria,)  had  settled  an  Armistice  in  the  Netherlands 
and  in  Piemont  ;  the  Pope  actively  engaged  in  media- 
tion; and  it  was  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  a  general 
Peace  might  result  from  these  combined  efforts.  Francis, 
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indeed,  as  if  preparing  for  fresh  campaigns,  rewarded 
the  services  and  stimulated  the  zeal  of  Montmorency  by 
intrusting  to  him  the  Sword  of  Constable,*  which  had 
been  undeputed  since  the  revolt  of  Bourbon  ;  but  he 
was  far  from  being  disinclined  to  the  re-establishment 
of  Peace.  The  Holy  Father  proposed  Nice  as  a  fitting 
place  for  Congress  ;  and  in  spite  of  the  objections  of 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  was  naturally  reluctant  that  his 
single  City  of  refuge  should  be  approached  by  the  belli- 
gerents, one  of  whom  had  despoiled  and  the  other  had 
deserted  him,  the  Princes  fixed  their  quarters  in  its 
neighbourhood  and  communicated  through  the  Pontiff. 
All  personal  meeting  was  avoided  ;  and  after  a  few  con- 
ferences which  each  held  separately  with  Paul,  a  Truce 
for  ten  years  was  signed,  on  the  principle  of  the  status  quo. 
The  interests  of  the  Princes  themselves  were  the  only 
points  regarded  in  this  negotiation ;  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
found  to  his  cost,  that  neither  the  claims  of  justice  nor 
the  bonds  of  kinsmanship  were  of  avail  when  an  adjust- 
ment between  two  powerful  Sovereigns  depended  upon 
the  sacrifice  of  one  inferior  in  strength. 

For  a  while  after  the  conclusion  of  the  Truce  of  Nice, 
the  inclination  of  Francis,  implicitly  guided  by  the  Con- 
stable Montmorency,  appeared  to  tend  to  union  with  the 
Emperor.  An  interview,  attributed  by  some  authorities 
to  accident,  but  which  most  probably  was  the  result  of 
design,  took  place  at  Aigues-Mortes.  Francis  galloped 
to  the  shore,  whence  a  boat  conveyed  him  to  the  Em- 
peror's galley.  When  Charles  had  assisted  him  on 
board,  the  first  words  with  which  he  was  greeted  were, 
"  My  brother,  see  me  a  second  time  your  prisoner." 
The  Emperor  in  turn  landed  on  the  next  day  with  an 
inconsiderable  escort ;  and,  from  the  mutual  confidence 
which  appeared  to  subsist  between  the  Princes,  no 
one  would  have  supposed  that  they  had  refused  inter- 
course at  Nice,  and  that  scarcely  eighteen  months  had 
elapsed  since  Francis  had  accused  his  rival  in  the  face 
of  Europe  of  a  direct  attempt  at  murder. 

Further  estrangement  from  England  was  the  necessary 
consequence  of  this  friendship  for  the  Emperor,  and 
Henry  VIII.  was  grievously  offended  at  the  neglect  with 
which  his  Chaplain,  the  notorious  Bonner,  was  treated 
during  a  mission  to  Paris.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Cardi- 
nal of  Pole,  a  Pretender  to  his  throne,  was  received  with 
distinguished  honour  in  France,  till,  on  the  remonstrance 
of  Henry,  it  was  thought  more  prudent  that  he  should 
retire,  Castillon,  the  Ambassador  to  England,  in  order 
to  gratify  the  Constable,  suggested  a  project,  which, 
if  it  were  not  recorded  in  his  own  Correspondence,  would 
be  almost  incredible.  The  Emperor  and  the  Kings  of 
France  and  of  Scotland  were  to  combine  in  a  League 
for  the  conquest  of  England,  and,  on  its  partition,  all 
the  Country  North  of  the  Humber  was  to  accrue  to  the 
last-named;  Charles  was  to  retain  the  district  between 
the  Humber  and  the  Thames,  while  all  the  South,  from 
Kent  to  Wales,  was  to  fall  to  the  dominion  of  France  ; 
it  was  added,  that  six  weeks  would  be  sufficient  for  the 
accomplishment  of  this  wild  enterprise.! 

Meantime,  an  insurrection  in  the  Netherlands,  arising 
from  the  reluctance  of  the  citizens  of  Ghent  to  pay  an 
impost  which  had  been  levied  upon  them,  required  the 
presence  of  Charles ;  and  the  King  of  France  offered 
him  a  free  passage  through  his  dominions  as  the  most 

*  It  was  given  at  Moulins,  the  chief  town  of  Bourbon's  apanage. 
1  Lettres    de    Castillon    au    Connetahle,    December,    30,    1538. 
Ribier,  p.  341,  cited  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  torn.  xvii.  p.  28. 
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convenient  route  to  the  insurgent  Country.     The  Fie-    Annals  of 
mings,  indeed,  had  offered  to  place  themselves  under  the     France. 
protection  of  Francis,  and  to  acknowledge  him  as  their 
Sovereign,  but,  with  due  regard  for  the  Treaty  of  Nice, 
he  at  once  refused  their  offer  ;  with  scarcely  due  regard 
for  the  sentiment  which  had  prompted  the  Ghenters  to 
make  it,  he  communicated  both  the  offer  itself  and  the 
names  of  the  chief  negotiators  to  the  Emperor.   Francis, 
who  was  detained  by  illness*   at  Chatelheraut,  did  not 
personally  meet  the  Emperor  on  this  occasion  ;  but  the 
two  Princes,  his  sons,  advanced  together  with  the  Con- 
stable to  Bayonne,  and  offered  to  abide  as  hostages  in 
Spain  till  his  return.     Charles,  however,  declared  him- 
self satisfied  with  their  father's  word,  and  declined  any 
additional  surety.    His  progress  was  slow  and  his  recep-  Passage  of 
tion  most  magnificent,  for  although  he  quitted  Bayonne  Charles 
in  October,  the  20th  of  December  had   arrived   before  ' 

he  entered  Orleans.  On  arrival  at  ChatelheYaut,  the 
two  Monarchs  proceeded  in  company  to  Paris,  and, 
during  eight  days  of  festivity,  they  were  lavish  of  ex- 
pressions of  mutual  amity.  Yet  some  incidents  are  re- 
ported to  have  occurred  which  might  reasonably  have 
created  suspicion  in  the  Emperor's  mind.  It  is  said 
that  Brusquet,  the  Jester  of  the  French  Court,  inserted 
the  Emperor  in  his  Catalogue  of  Fools,  because  he  had 
ventured  to  pass  through  the  States  of  a  King  whom  he 
had  once  injured  ;  and  that  he  reserved  to  himself  permis- 
sion to  blot  out  the  name  of  Charles,  and  to  write  that 
of  Francis  in  its  place,  if  the  latter  should  allow  his 
enemy  to  escape  with  freedom. f 

On  his  arrival  in  the  Netherlands,  Charles  punished 
the  Ghenters,  who  abstained  from  resistance,  by  dis- 
placing the  popular  Magistrates,  by  erecting  a  fortress 
at  the  expense  of  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  control 
them  for  the  future,  and  by  bringing  to  the  scaffold  about 
five  and  twenty  of  their  most  distinguished  leaders. 

Francis  was  still  wholly  bent  upon  the  recovery  of  Fresh  ne- 
Milan,  a  territory  which  Charles  was  very  little  inclined  gotiations 
to  relinquish.  The  Emperor,  however,  renewed  his 
offer  to  bestow  that  Duchy,  or  else  the  Netherlands, 
tog-ether  with  the  Counties  of  Burgundy  and  of  Charolois, 
as  a  marriage  portion  with  his  daughter,  upon  the 
second  son  of  the  King;  and  he  expressed  much  sur- 
prise when  Francis  declined  the  proposal.  The  real 
power  of  the  Emperor  would  have  been  strengthened  by 
this  seeming  dismemberment.  He  would  have  bound 
to  his  own  interests  the  Prince  upon  whom  the  Province 
was  bestowed,  and  he  would  have  been  in  more  full  pos- 
session of  its  resources,  thus  intermediately  committed  to 
a  friendly  ruler,  than  he  was  at  present  while  they  were 
so  widely  removed  from  his  own  chief  seat  of  Govern- 
ment. Francis,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  to  aggrandize 
himself,  not  his  family ;  and  he  appears  in  this  instance 
to  have  acted  with  a  more  wary  policy  than  is  generally  to 
be  found  in  his  measures.  The  long  struggle  with  the 
House  of  Burgundy,  in  preceding  reigns,  had  warned 
him  how  greatly  the  lapse  of  a  few  generations  di- 


*  It  is  said  that  this  illness,  from  which  the  King  never  com- 
pletely recovered,  proceeded  from  the  refined  vengeance  of  the  in- 
jured husband  of  a  frail  Beauty,  la  Ferroniere,  who  disregarded  his 
own  health  in  order  to  endanger  that  of  the  King. 

f  Biographic  Universelle,  torn.  vi.  p.  1 62.  But  similar  words  are 
ascribed  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  to  Le  Glorieux,  the  Jester  of  Charles  of 
Burgundy,  on  the  visit  of  Louis  XI.  to  Peronne.  That  great  Writer, 
who  will  be  more  read  and  better  remembered  than  many  more  pro- 
fessed Historians,  perhaps  found  the  words  adapted  to  his  purpose, 
and  unscrupulously  employed  them. 
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minishes  the  force  of  blood,  and  how  perilous  it  is  to 
exalt  any  younger  branch  of  a  reigning  Family  to  inde- 
pendence which  may  ultimately  become  rivalry.* 

The  interior  state  of  France  at  this  period  presents 
little  that  is  interesting.  The  Constable  Montmorency  for 
a  while  held  undisputed  sway,  and  he  succeeded  in  over- 
throwing the  competitor  for  power  of  whom  he  was  most 
jealous,  the  Admiral  Philip  de  Brion-Chabfit.  Poyet,* 
the  Chancellor,  a  creature  of  the  Constable,  undertook 
the  destruction  of  Chabot,  whose  Process  was  conducted 
with  little  regard  to  justice.  In  the  end,  although  con- 
demned, he  obtained  letters  of  pardon.  It  is  stated  that 
he  died  in  consequence  of  the  emotions  excited  by  this 
reversal  of  his  sentence,  and  that  Poyet  was  arrested 
and  committed  to  the  Tower  of  Argilly  before  his  victim 
expired. 

The  decline  of  Montmorency's  influence  which  en- 
sued was  accompanied  with  a  revolution  in  the  sentiments 
latterly  entertained  by  the  King  concerning  the  Emperor. 
Every  hour  tended  to  convince  Francis  more  fully  that 
Charles  did  not  design  to  observe  the  Articles  of  the 
Truce  of  Nice,  and  that  all  chance  of  the. pacific  recovery 
of  Milan  was  hopeless.  Since  the  conclusion  of  that 
Treaty  he  had  been  most  anxious  to  relieve  himself  from 
the  obloquy  which  he  knew  had  attended  his  union  with 
the  Turks.  He  had  shown  great  neglect  of  Solyman, 
and  the  Imperial  agents  in  the  Ottoman  Court  had  se- 
cretly impressed  the  Grand  Signor  with  a  belief  that  all 
alliance  was  terminated.  A  renewal  of  former  intimate 
connection  with  the  Porte  now,  however,  became  most 
desirable,  and  the  wish  for  amity  was  strengthened  by  a 
knowledge  that  Venice  had  concluded  a  Treaty  with 
Constantinople.  Antonio  Rincon,  a  Spanish  refugee  in 
France,  who  during  some  years  had  filled  the  dangerous 
and  not  very  honourable  office  of  Envoy  to  the  Sultan, 
was  instructed  to  assure  the  Divan  that  Francis  re- 
mained constant  to  his  engagements.  The  difficulty  of 
procuring  trustworthy  agents  in  a  negotiation  requiring 
so  much  caution,  obliged  Rincon  himself  to  communi- 
cate in  person  between  the  two  Courts ;  and  while  he 
was  crossing  Lombardy  on  one  of  these  important  mis- 
sions, he  was  stopped  and  murdered  on  the  Po  by 
bravoes  in  the  employ  of  the  Marquis  del  Guasto,  the 
Imperialist  Governor  of  Milan.  The  zeal  which  prompted 
this  atrocious  crime  was  not  repaid  by  the  attainment  of 
any  papers,  for  Rincon  discreetly  carried  his  secrets  in 
his  own  bosom.  But  Francis  loudly  denounced  the 
outrage  upon  his  acknowledged  agent;  and  when  he 
found  that  his  complaints  were  disregarded  by  Charles, 
whose  attention  was  engrossed  at  the  moment  by  pre- 
parations for  his  unfortunate  Algerine  expedition,  he  de- 
termined to  obtain  redress  by  arms. 

The  signal  calamities  in  which  pestilence  and  tempests 
involved  the  Imperial  troops  on  the  shores  of  Africa,  and 
the  shattered  condition  in  which  the  Emperor  returned 
home  with  his  once  magnificent  armament,  strengthened 
the  hope  which  Francis  entertained  of  easily  inflicting 
severe  punishment  upon  a  disabled  rival.  Alliances 
were  not  readily  to  be  procured  ;  but  a  good  understand- 
ing was  renewed  with  Solyman  through  the  agency  of 
a  subtle  peasant  of  Dauphine",  Antoine  Escalin,  better 

*  According  to  Branidme,  Francis  would  have  consented  to 
arrangement  for  the  Duke  of  Orleans  in  the  Netherlands 
Moritmorem-y  with  longer-sighted  policy,  d.ssuaded  him. '  h 
III.  Dis.  xlvi.  M.  de  Montpezal,  torn.  v.  p.  259. 

f  Povet  was  disgraced,  and  died  in  1548  in  great  misery. 


* 


known  by  the  name  of  Captain  Paulin  ;   and  so  great   Annalsof 

was  the  activity  of  the  King,  who,  since  the  disgrace  of 

Montmorency,   had  become   his  own  Minister,  that  five  ^ 

armies  took  the  field  for  the  campaign  of  1542.     The 

Dauphin  with  one  body  menaced  the  Spanish  frontier; 

the  Duke  of  Orleans,  under  the  guidance  of  Claude, 

Duke  of  Guise,  fifth  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  was 

employed  in  Luxemburg;  Von  Rossem,  the  Mare'chal 

of  Gueldres,  a  sort  of  adventurer,  undertook  the  subju-  Great  pre- 

gation  of    Brabant  ;    Flanders  was   committed    to    the  parations 

Duke  of  Vendome  ;  and,  finally,  Piemont  was  occupied  for  \\  ar. 

by  the  Admiral  Annebault  and  by  Du   Bellay  Langey. 

Luxemburg    was    readily   overrun,  but  the    Duke    of 

Orleans,  anxious  to  share  in  the  glory  of  a  battle  which 

it  was  reported  the  Emperor  intended  to  hazard  for  the 

relief  of  Perpignan,  besieged    by   the   Dauphin,  relin- 

quished his  own  conquests,   and   hurried  to  Rousillon 

from  the  walls   of  Thionville,  the  only  town  which  re- 

mained for  him   to  subdue.     Charles,  however,    con- 

tented himself  by  leaving  Perpignan  to  the  bravery  of  the 

Duke  of  Alva,  who  repulsed   the  besiegers,  wasted  by 

three  months'  investment  ;  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans  had 

the  mortification  of  not  only  losing  the  fruit  of  his  own 

triumph,  but  of  partaking   in  the  Dauphin's  reverse. 

The  march  of  Von  Rossem  was  a  plundering  excursion, 

in  accordance  with  the  character  of  its  leader,  to  whose 

individual  enrichment  it  contributed  far  more  than  to 

any  general  advantage.    The  Duke  of  Vencttme  reduced 

a  few  unimportant  ports  near  Calais  and  Boulogne;  and  suits. 

Bellay  Langey,  with  inferior  forces,  having  maintained      A.  D. 

himself  in    Piemont   against  the  Marquis  del    Guasto,       1543. 

surrendered  his  command  to  Annebault,  and  died  on  his  Jan.  9. 

route  to  France,  worn  out  by  fatigue  and   disappoint- 

ment.    Such  was  the  impotent  conclusion  of  the  mighty 

equipments  arrayed  by  Francis  in  the  Spring. 

The  expenditure  of  the  past  campaign  pressed  most 
heavily  upon  the  National  Finances,  and  it  was  thought 
that  an  equalization  of  the  duties  on  Salt  throughout  the 
Kingdom  might  relieve  the  public  burdens.  La  Rochelle,  - 
a  City  already  in  the  possession  of  many  important  ex- 
clusive privileges,  was  the  chief  place  of  the  districts 
which  suffered  most  heavily  from  this  innovation  ; 
and  a  popular  movement  in  that  City  expelled  the  Royal 
garrison,  which  had  been  quartered  upon  it  in  spite  of 

its  ancient  immunity  from  such  an  infliction.     The  Kins:  T 

i    ,  •      •    .      ..  ,.          ...  .  °  insurrec- 

announced   his  intention  of  punishing  the  insurrection,  tion  in 

and  repaired  in  person  to  La  Rochelle,  where  he  sat  in  Rochelle. 
judgment  on  a  scaffolding  prepared  for  the  purpose,  and  ^ec-  3I- 
surrounded   by  the   great  officers   of  the  Crown.     The 
Burghers  humbled  themselves  at  his  feet  and  solicited 
pardon  ;  and  Francis,  by  a  well-timed  act  of  clemency,  Lenity  of 
in  which  he  did  not  fail  to  contrast  his  own  mercy  with  I''rancls- 
the  severity  exhibited  by  Charles  V.  at  Ghent,  deservedly 
gained    the    affection   of  his  subjects,   and  established 
himself    in    their    hearts   with    greater    stability   than 
he   could    have   acquired    by    exercising   the    strictest 
despotism. 

Meantime    the    Captain    Paulin    was    successful     in  Campaign 
his  intrigue    at  Constantinople,  and  Solyman   promised  in  the 
the   co-operation  of  Barbarossa,  his    most    redoubted  North. 
Admiral,  on  the  coast  of  Provence.     Henry  VIII.,  on      A-  D- 
the  other  hand,  irritated  by  the  interference  of  France,      1543. 
which  had  frustrated     his   project   for   the  pacific  ac- 
quirement   of    Scotland,*  entered    into    close   alliance 

*  Through  the  marriage  of  Prince  Edward  (Edward  VI.)  with 
Queen  Mary,  (Mary  Queen  of  Scots,)  sole  daughter  and  heirexs  of 
James  V. 
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with  the  Emperor.  War  accordingly  recommenced 
with  more  than  former  fury.  It  was  at  first  chiefly 
wa»-ed  in  the  North,  where  Landreci  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French.  The  Emperor  in  turn  besieged 
that  town,  which  was  relieved  after  it  had  endured  the 
extremity  of  famine.  The  Turkish  allies  had  been  suc- 
cessful in  Hungary;  in  which  Kingdom,  it  is  said,  that 
two  hundred  thousand  armed  men  appeared  under  the 
banners  of  the  Sultan.  Barbarossa  also  had  spread  ter- 
ror along  the  Mediterranean,  and,  having  burned  Reggio, 
carried  off  many  slaves  from  Calabria,  and  needlessly 
alarmed  the  Romans  by  appearing  off  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber,*  he  cast  anchor  in  Marseilles  with  a  powerful 
fleet,  containing,  exclusively  of  marines,  forty  thousand 
fighting  men. 

The  French  were  ill  prepared  for  co-operation  with 
this  great  armament,  but  the  Count  of  Enghien  col- 
lected seven  thousand  men,  who,  in  combination  with 
fifteen  thousand  Turks,  attacked  and  captured  Nice,  a 
city  the  possession  of  which  afforded  little  surety  to  Pro- 
vence, and  which  ought  to  have  been  respected  as  be- 
longing to  the  unhappy  Duke  of  Savoy.  Barbarossa  be- 
haved with  the  utmost  insolence,  scoffed  at  the  poverty 
of  the  French,  and  demanded  that  the  citadel,  which 
still  held  out,  should  be  delivered  to  the  sole  custody  of 
a  Moslem  garrison  when  reduced.  Nevertheless,  Fran- 
cis was  content  to  disburse  eight  hundred  thousand 
crowns  in  presents  and  in  payment  to  this  haughty 
ally,  and  to  offer  him  the  port  of  Toulon  as  a  winter 
station  for  his  fleet. 

Some  early  successes  of  the  Marquis  del  Guasto  in 
.  Piemont,  at  the  commencement  of  the  following  Spring, 
induced  Francis  to  strengthen  his  army  in  that  Country, 
and  to  intrust  its  command  to  the  Count  of  Enghien. 
That  General,  however,  received  peremptory  instructions 
to  act  only  upon  the  defensive,  and  it  was  not  without 
considerable  difficulty  that  he  obtained  permission  to 
give  battle,  even  at  an  advantageous  moment.  Blaise 
de  Montluc,  who  was  despatched  by  him  to  make  urgent 
application  for  this  freedom  of  choice,  has  left  a  most 
graphic  account  of  his  audience  before  the  Council,  from 
which  it  appears  that  the  favourable  answer  which  he 
bore  was  extorted  from  the  King  himself  in  opposition 
to  his  Ministers.!  No  sooner  was  the  resolution  of 
Francis  made  known  than  a  host  of  ardent  youths,  most 
of  whom  attained  great  future  distinction,  thronged 
from  the  Court  to  the  camp,  and  D'Enghien  at  the  same 
time  received  a  welcome  remittance  of  money,  which, 
although  inadequate  to  his  wants,  in  some  degree  si- 
lenced the  clamours  of  his  ever-hungering  Swiss. 

Carignano  was  the  chief  object  of  contest.  It  was 
pressed  by  the  French,  and  Del  Guasto,  who  knew  that 
it  could  not  hold  out  many  days  longer,  from  its  defi- 
ciency in  stores,  determined  to  make  an  effort  for  its  relief. 
The  Imperialists  exceeded  the  French  in  numbers  by 
about  three  thousand  men,  and  if  they  had  been  content 
to  occupy  the  heights  of  Cerisola,  (from  which  the  battle 
derives  its  name,)  they  might,  perhaps,  have  secured 
victory.  The  impetuosity  of  a  column  of  nine  thousand 
Germans  on  the  right,  who,  harassed  by  five  or  six  hours 
of  previous  skirmishing,  charged  downward  and  thus 
threw  away  their  advantage  of  position,  turned  the  fortune 

*  Captain  Paulin,  who  was  on  board  the  Infidel  fleet,  assured  the 
Cardinal  Governor  of  Rome  that  the  Turks  would  respect  the  neu- 
trality of  the  Pope. 

t  Mtm.  de  Montluc,  liv.  ii.  p.  245—257.  M.  <Ie  Sismondi, 
torn.  xvii.  p.  179. 


of  the  day.     They  were  unexpectedly  sustained   in  front  Annals  of 
by  the  firmness  of  the  Swiss   infantry,  and  at  the  same 
time  were  charged   in  flank  by  some  light  cavalry,  till, 
falling  back  upon  their  line,  they  occasioned   inextricable 
confusion. 

In  the  French  right  wing,  which  was  manned  chiefly 
by  Italians  and   Provencals,  events  had  been  very  dissi- 
milar.    The  troops  wavered,  and  showed  signs  of  irreso- 
lution, and   when   D'Enghien,   in   order  to  encourage  Dt-feat  of 
them,   charged  through   the  Spanish  infantry  with  his  the  French 
men-at-arms,   and  even   cut   his    way  back    again    not  r'ght. 
without  considerable  loss,  the  cowards  for  whom  he  had 
encountered  this  great  peril  had  disappeared.  D'Enghien, 
separated  from   his  left  by  a  rising  ground,  for  a  while 
supposed  the  battle  to  be  lost;  and  found  himself  with 
his  little  troop,  now  diminished  to  about  one  hundred 
horse,  opposed  to  four  thousand  veteran  Spanish  aique- 
busiers.    While  preparing  to  sell  his  life  dearly  in  u  final 
charge,  he  was  agreeably  surprised  by  the  appearance  of 
his  yictorious  Swiss  and    by  the   flight  of  his  enemy. 
The  Swiss,  irritated  by  some  faithlessness  of  Del  Guasto 
on   former   occasions,  were   merciless   in  pursuit,    and 
it   is    said   that    twelve   thousand   slain    attested   their 
vengeance.     The  loss  of  the  French    was  about   one-  Their  great 
sixth  of  that  number,   and  they  obtained  possession  ofvlcor^' 
the  entire  stores  and  of  the  military  chest  of  the  de- 
feated. 

If  Francis   had  been  able   to  follow  up  this  brilliant  Danger  of 
victory  the  fate  of  Italy  would  have  been  decided;   but  Friin£e- 
the  danger  to  which  he  became  exposed  in  the  North  of  u*   ' 
his  Kingdom  not  only  prevented  him  from   icinforcing 
D'Enghien,*  but  compelled  him  to  recall  almost  every 
serviceable  man  for  the  defence  of  that  frontier.     Bar- 
barossa had  returned  home,  after  committing  frightful 
ravages  on   the  Mediterranean  coasts,   and  injuring  his 
ally  by  the   horror  which    his  cruelties  left  on  remem- 
brance  far  more  than  he  had  assisted  him  by  any  war- 
like success.     Forty  thousand  men   under  the  Emperor, 
after  subduing  Luxemburg  and  Lorraine,  were  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  St.  Dizier  in  Champagne,  a  place   little  Siege  of  St. 
calculated   to  offer  long  resistance,  but  which  the  valour  Dizier. 
of  Sancerre  and  Lalande  maintained   for  more  than  a  , 
month.     The  latter  terminated   his  life  upon  the  ram- 
parts, an  attack  upon  which  was   fatal    also   to  Rene, 
Prince  of  Orange ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  final  capitula- 
tion of  the  town   was   obtained  only  by  a  treacherous 
deception  practised  upon  Sancerre,  who  surrendered  in 
consequence  of  instructions  conveyed  to  him  in  a  forged 
cipher. 

The  resistance  of  St.  Dizier,  however,  had  been  pro- 
tracted long  enough  to  enable  Francis  to  assemble  troops, 
and  to  sow  dissension  between  the  Emperor  and  his 
chief  ally,  Henry  VIII.  The  English  Monarch,  unop- 
posed in  Picardy,  upon  which  he  had  made  a  descent, 
instead  of  marching  at  once  to  Paris,  was  willing  to 
negotiate  separately  after  he  had  secured  some  posts  in 

*  The  death  of  the  Count  d'Enghien  occurred  in  February  1 546, 
under  remarkable  circumstances.  During  a  very  hard  frost,  while 
the  Count  was  staying  at  La  Roche- Guion,  the  Dauphin  and 
some  young  Noblemen  were  amusing  themselves  by  pelting  each 
other  with  snow-balls.  The  Marquis  d'Aumale  unadvisedly 
threw  a  basket  of  linen  out  of  one  of  the  upper  windows,  which  strik- 
ing the  Prince  on  the  head  occasioned  his  death  in  a  few  days  after- 
wards. The  occurrence  certainly  wears  the  appearance  of  accident, 
and  no  inquiry  was  made  into  it;  but  there  were  not  wanting  per- 
sons at  the  time  who  spoke  of  it  as  the  result  of  design  arising 
from  the  Dauphin's  jealousy  of  D'Enghien's  superior  influence. 
S«e  Brantdme,  torn.  v.  p.  306,  who  attributes  the  accident  to  one 
Cornelio  Beutivoglio. 
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the  neighbourhood  of  Calais  ;  but  the  terms  which  he 
'  proposed  were  offensive  and  extravagant.  Charles, 
whose  main  object  was  to  alarm  and  weaken  France,  in 
order  that  she  might  not  impede  his  greater  designs  upon 
the  liberty  of  Germany,  had  been  sufficiently  success- 
ful to  wish  for  the  discontinuance  of  war.  Between 
allies  thus  influenced  by  private  interests  and  uncon- 
nected by  any  common  tie,  it  was  not  possible  that  a 
cordial  union  could  1-ong  exist.  The  Emperor,  with  more 
foresight  of  the  two,  took  more  speedy  steps  for  Peace, 
and  having  made  a  demonstration  upon  the  Capital, 
which  occasioned  infinite  terror  among  the  Bourgeois, 
he  signed  a  Treaty  at  Crespi  in  Valois,  on  terms  which, 
from  their  easiness,  excited  astonishment  among  those 
who  were  unacquainted  with  the  ultimate  aims  of  his 

policy. 

By  the  Peace  of  Crespi,  Francis  engaged  to  restore 
his  conquests  in  Piemont,  and  the  Emperor  to  eva- 
cuate Champagne.  The  King  renounced  all  claims 
upon  Aragon,  Naples,  Flanders,  and  Artois ;  Charles 
surrendered  his  pretensions  upon  Burgundy.  An  alliance 
for  promoting  Ecclesiastical  union  was  projected,  and 
Francis  pledged  himself  to  provide  six  hundred  men- 
at-arms  and  ten  thousand  infantry,  who  should  be  ready 
in  six  weeks  to  take  the  field  against  the  Turks.  As  a 
guarantee  of  friendship,  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  to 
espouse  either  the  eldest  daughter  of  the  Emperor,  or 
the  second  daughter  of  the  King  of  the  Romans.  The 
choice  was  to  be  decided  in  four  months  by  Charles, 
who  bound  himself  to  give  as  a  portion  to  the  former 
all  the  ancient  Burgundian  territory,  with  the  reservation 
of  sovereignty  to  himself  during  life ;  to  the  latter 
immediate  investiture  with  the  Duchy  of  Milan. 

This  Treaty  was  advantageous  to  France,  especially 
as  the  King  knew,  four  days  before  its  signature,  that 
Boulogne  had  surrendered  to  Henry  VIIJ.,  who  then 
prepared  to  fulfil  his  compact  by  forming  a  junction 
with  the  Emperor  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Neverthe- 
less, the  Dauphin,  who  commanded  the  sole  army 
(amounting  to  little  more  than  thirty  thousand  men) 
which  could  have  been  opposed  to  the  overwhelming 
combined  force,  loudly  inveighed  against  the  Terms  as 
dishonourable ;  and  registered  a  secret  Protest  that  he 
consented  to  their  ratification  solely  out  of  deference  to 
paternal  authority.  Henry  VIII.  perceived  that,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  retreat  of  Charles,  the  whole  of  the 
French  force  would  be  available  against  himself.  Having, 
therefore,  strongly  garrisoned  Boulogne,  he  raised  the 
siege  of  Montreuil  in  which  he  was  engaged,  and  em- 
barked for  England.  The  Dauphin,  who  had  marched 
upon  Picardy,  was  unsuccessful  in  his  attempts  to  recover 
Boulogne,  and,  after  considerable  mortality  both  from 
the  sword  and  from  disease,  was  compelled  to  disband 
his  Swiss  before  their  term  of  service  had  expired. 

We  purposely  defer  any  notice  of  the  persecutions  in 
the  South  which  marked  the  commencement  of  the 
following  year.  Hostilities  with  the  English  were 
confined  to  some  maritime  rencounters  in  the  Channel, 
in  which  the  squadrons  of  the  two  nations  appear  to 
have  been  satisfied  with  a  distant  cannonade ;  and  to 
some  piratical  incursions  on  the  coasts  of  Hampshire 
and  the  Isle  of  Wight,  producing  irremediable  disasters 
to  the  cottagers  whom  they  ruined,  but  utterly  incon- 
clusive as  to  the  general  progress  of  the  War.  The 
siege  of  Boulogne  still  continued,  and  an  attempt  to 
blockade  the  harbour  by  the  construction  of  a  fortress 
named  L'Uutreau  on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  river 
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Liaine  was  frustrated  by  want  of  skill  in  the  engineers. 
But  the  greatest  loss  suffered  by  the  French  before  this 
town  was  the  death  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  a  young 
Prince  who  is  described  to  have  made  considerable  pro- 
o-ress  in  military  studies,  and  to  have  won  the  affections 
of  the  soldiery  by  bravery  and  by  affability.  His  de- 
cease relieved  the  Emperor  from  an  embarrassment  re- 
spectin"-  the  Milanese  and  Flanders,  and  opened  a  fresh 
subject  of  complaint  to  Francis,  when  hip  demand  for 
some  stipulations  which  might  be  substituted  for  those 
of  Crespi  was  formally  rejected. 

Peace  with  England,  however,  was  necessary  before  "*"* 
discontent  with  Charles  could  be  avowed ;  and  the   la-  g£2  g    ' 
mentable  sufferings  of  the  army  which  invested  Boulogne      v 
rendered  the  accommodation  much  to  be  desired.  During  ^  Y**nlh 
the  rigours  of  Winter,  cold  and  damp,  scantiness  of  pro-  before 
visions  and  unhealthy  and  unprotected  quarters,  contri-  Boulogne, 
buted  perhaps  in  equal  measure   to  produce  contagion. 
"  I  slept  one  night,"  says  an  eye-witness,  "  in  the  apart- 
ment of  a  distinguished  officer,  and  in  the  very  room  in 
which  we  lay  died  his  brother  and  two  of  his  sons,  who 
had  appeared  to  be  in  perfect  health  during  the  preceding 
day.     Out  of  ten   thousand  men,  not   more  than  nine 
hundred  could  bear  arms.     The  daily  funerals  averaged 
a  hundred  and   twenty;  till  at  length,  tired  of  opening 
separate  graves,  we  buried  all  the  dead  inhabitants  of  a 
house   at   once  by  pulling  down   its    roof  upon    their 
corpses.''* 

Henry  VIII.  was  not  less  ready  than  the  French  to  Peace  with 
terminate  an  expensive  War.     He  was  embroiled  with  England, 
the  Scots,  harassed  by  domestic  conspiracies,  and  alarmed 
by  the  intentions  which  Charles  every  day  more  clearly 
manifested    against    the    Protestants.      Relinquishing, 
therefore,  the  haughty  demands  which  he  had  so  lately- 
urged,  he  was  content  with  the  basis  of  the  Treaty  of 
Moore,  concluded  twenty-one  years  before,  which  stipu-  June  7. 
lated  for  an  annuity  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Francis  engaged  also  to  pay  a  further  sum  of  two  million 
crowns  before  Michaelmas  1554,  when  Boulogne  was  to 
be  transferred  to  his  possession. 

Long,  however,  before  the  arrival  of  that  time,  both  r)eatn  of 
Princes  had  been  removed  from  the  scene  of  their  com-  Henry 
petition.      Henry  expired    at  the  beginning  of  1547.  V1I1. 
Francis  renewed  proposals  to  the  Regent  Somerset,  and      A-  D 
found  in  him   a    willing   negotiator.     But  his   consti-      1547. 
tution    was  destroyed   by   repeated  attacks   of  disease  Jan>  2'J< 
under  which  he  had  long  suffered,  and  which,  we  are  an<j  ^ 
told,  was  the  effect  of  debauchery.     During  the   latter  Francis  I. 
months  of  his  life,  he  seems  to  have  been  restlessly  March  11. 
seeking  for  diversion  by  the  chase  and   by  hawking; 
and  in  one  of  those  excursions  he  was  mortally  seized  pt 
Rambouillet,  and  expired  after  a  few  days' confinement, 
retaining  to  the    last   his  memory  and  understanding. 
He  was  in  his  fifty-third  year,  and   it  is  said   that  his 
parting  moments  were  distinguished  by  exemplary  de- 
votion.    "Three  of  his   acts,"  writes  a  contemporary, 
by  no  means  inclined  to  flattery,  "  have  deservedly  given 
him  the  title  of  the  Great:    the  Battle  of  Marignano, 
his   patronage   of  Letters,  and    his    resistance,    single- 
handed,  to  the  combined  efforts  of  all  Europe.     Charles 
V.,  the  conqueror  of  Germany,  of  Asia,  and  of  Africa, 
was  checked  by  the  waters  of  the  Marne  and  of  the 
Durance,  and  made  shipwreck  in  France  of  two  of  his 
greatest  armamenta."t 

*  Du  Bellay,  p.  266.     M.  de  Sismondi,  xvii.  267 
f  Mini,  de  Tavannei,  torn.  xxvi.  ch.  viii.  p.  34. 
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History.  ALTHOUGH,  at  the  close  of  the  XVth  Century,  Italy,  un- 
fortunately for  herself,  became  the  chief  theatre  upon 
which  the  leading  Powers  of  Europe  decided  their 
quarrels,  and  in  many  instances  was  the  prize  for  which 
they  contested,  there  are  numerous  incidents  connected 
with  her  domestic  History  which  deserve  remembrance 
and  which  can  obtain  it  only  by  separate  relation. 
Two  methods  of  framing  the  requisite  narrative  obvi- 
ously present  themselves :  one  that  of  treating  each 
State  distinctly  ;  the  other  that  of  representing  the  events 
in  the  chronological  order  of  their  occurrence  as  affect- 
ing the  general  condition  of  the  Peninsula.  We  have 
preferred  the  latter  as  the  more  natural  and  less  per- 
plexing to  the  reader. 

The  short  hope  of  disem  barrassment  from  the  op- 
Pisa,  pressive  yoke  of  Florence  which  Pisa  had  entertained 
when  Charles  VIII.  entered  Italy  and  declared  in  her 
favour,  was  dissipated  by  his  abrupt  retreat.  It  was  to 
strengthen  himself,  not  to  assist  the  cause  of  Freedom, 
that  he  had  promised  assistance ;  and  he  had,  indeed, 
entered  into  contradictory  engagements  with  Florence  ; 
so  that  when  the  deceived  and  suffering  City  poured 
out  its  whole  population  at  his  feet  as  he  withdrew  from 
Naples,  he  evaded  the  assurances  which  he  had  confi- 
dently given  but  two  months  before.  The  Pisans  were 
thus  involved  in  a  dangerous  and  unequal  contest, 
during  which  they  received  occasional  aid  from  Maxi- 
milian Sforza,  from  the  Emperor,  and  from  Venice. 
After  the  expulsion  of  the  Medici,  the  Democratic  party 
in  Florence,  on  intrusting  an  army  to  Paolo  Vitelli  of 
Castello,  anticipated  the  entire  subjugation  of  those 
whom  they  considered  to  be  rebellious  subjects.  Un- 
successful attempts  at  mediation  were  offered  by  both 
Louis  XII.  and  by  the  Duke  of  Milan  ;  and  the  terms 
which  Hercules,  Duke  of  Ferrara,  pronounced,  when  ac- 
cepted as  arbiter,  were  so  manifestly  unjust,  that  the 
Pisans  refused  submission  and  prepared  to  undergo  a 
siege.  Their  resistance  was  most  valorous,  and  the 
large  breaches  opened  in  their  walls  in  many  instances 
were  defended  by  the  heroism  of  women.  Want  of  skill, 
avarice,  and  treachery  were  imputed  to  Vitelli  by  his 
employers ;  and,  upon  the  failure  of  his  enterprise,  he 
His  execu.  was  arrested,  condemned  to  lose  his  head,  and  executed 
tion.  after  he  had  undergone  the  torture. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  for  many  years  through- 
out the  course  of  events  which  we  are  about  to  relate, 
the  War  between  Florence  and  Pisa  was  always  conti- 
nued ;  raging,  indeed,  with  more  or  less  violence  ac- 
cording to  circumstances  ;  but  unchanged  in  the  deter- 
mination on  one  hand  to  maintain  sovereignty,  on  the 
other  to  submit  to  any  foreign  Power  rather  than  to 
bow  again  under  the  detested  yoke  of  its  neighbours. 
This  mutual  animosity  between  the  two  chief  States  in 
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Tuscany,  and  the  defenceless  condition  of  her  other  once  Annals  of 
leading  Cities,    Sienna   and     Lucca,    encouraged   the      Italy- 
anxious  hopes  which   Caesar  Borgia  entertained  of  ex- 
tending his  possessions.    The  feuds  which  separated  the 
Orsini  from  the  Colonne  had  produced  devastation   in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,   and    had   substituted  a 
race  of  brigands  living  in  fortresses,  for  the  peaceful 
agriculturists    which    once    had  tilled  its  fields.     The 
detestable  policy  of  Alexander  VI.  encouraged  the  dis-  Ambitious 
sensions  between  these  two  powerful  Families,  and  he  views  of 
sided  with  the  one  or  with  the  other  of  them  according  as  Caesar 
either  was  predominant  at  the  moment.     His  son,  the  Bor£ia- 
Duke  of  Valentinois,  attached  to  himself  a  band  of  mer- 
cenaries and  assumed  the  habits  of  an  avowed  condot- 
tiere.     Horrible  as  are  the  crimes  with  which  his  me- 
mory is  polluted,  it  were  unjust  to  suppose  that  he  stood 
alone  as  the  perpetrator  of  wickedness.      His  atrocities 
were  too  often   paralleled  by  many  of  his  contempora- 
raries  ;  and  without  needlessly  detailing  instances  from 
the  countless  scenes  of  blood  and  guilt  which  deform 
the  Italian  Annalists,  it  may  suffice  to  say  that  demorali-  Demorali- 
zation   has  never,  perhaps,  sunk  human  nature  lower  Cation  °* 
than  we  find  it  among  the  Romagnese  at  the  period  of    a^' 
which  we  are  now  treating. 

The  unwillingness  manifested  by  Alexander  to  assist 
Louis  XI.  in  his  projects  upon  Milan  might  have  occa- 
sioned differences  between  France  and  Rome,  if  it 
had  not  accorded  with  the  interests  of  George  of  Amboise, 
the  favourite  Minister  of  the  former  Power,  that  the 
two  Courts  should  remain  united ;  and  at  the  moment  of 
the  second  conquest  of  Milan,  Cresar  Borgia  found  Borgia  sup- 
himself  strengthened  by  the  avowed  support  of  the  vie-  Ported 
torious  Monarch.  By  force  of  arms,  by  treachery,  or 
by  assassination,  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  triumphed 
over  the  petty  Signors  of  Romagna.  The  Lords  of 
Rimini  and  of  Pt5saro  submitted  without  a  struggle  ; 
the  youthful  Astorre  de  Manfredi  defended  Faenza 
manfully  ;  and  when,  after  the  repulse  of  more  than  one  Capture  of 

assault,  and  the  acceptance  of  a  favourable   capitula-  Faenza  a"d 
,.         ,  .     , r.        .   ..  T>  iiii          murder  of 

tion,  he  was  tempted  to  visit  Rome,  unspeakable  hor-  Manfredi. 

rors  preluded  his    murder  and  the  committal  of  his 
strangled  body  to  the  Tiber. 

After  the  subjection  of  Romagna,  which  was  achieved 
by  the  capture  of  Faenza,  it  remained  to  persuade  the 
Holy  College  to  consentto  its  alienation  from  the  domains 
of  the  Church.  The  simoniacal  creation  of  twelve  new  Romagna 
Cardinals,  who  purchased  their  dignity  at  a  stipulated  created  into 
price,  not  only  gave  Alexander  the  command  of  addi- 
tional  voices,  but  enabled  him  to  buy  the  suffrages  of 
the  existing  members  of  the  Consistory;  and  Caesar 
Borgia  received  the  investiture  of  a  new  Duchy  in  ad- 
dition to  that  of  Valence.  But  his  restless  cupidity  was 
allured  by  the  hope  of  further  acquisition  in  the  terri- 
3  D 
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lories  of  Bologna  and  Urbino,  and  of  a  final  establish- 
ment even  in  Florence  itself. 

That  Republic,  however,  during  the  past  year,  had 
concluded  a  subsidiary  Treaty  with  Louis,  and  her 
troops  combined  with  a  French  detachment  under  the 
command  of  Hugh  of  Beaumont,  (an  officer  of  whose 
good  faith  the  Florentines  had  received  proof,  and 
upon  whose  promotion  they  accordingly  insisted,)  had 
ao-ain  laid  siege  to  Pisa.  But  the  French  were 
attached  to  the  natives  of  the  City  which  they  invested, 
and  disliked  the  service  upon  which  they  were  engaged  ; 
Louis  XI.  and  go  undisguised  were  the  symptoms  of  mutiny  in 
their  ranks  when  an  assault  was  proposed,  that,  Beau- 
mont,  in  order  to  avoid  an  explosion,  was  compelled  to 
«n  retreat-  The  disasters  of  the  campaign  excited  most 
lively  indignation  in  the  bosom  of  the  French  King 
and  were  attributed  by  him  entirely  to  mismanagem 
in  the  Government  of  Florence,  and  to  the  obstinate 
choice  of  Beaumont  as  a  General  in  opposition  to  others 
whom  he  had  proposed. 

Caesar  Borgia  perceived  the  favourable  opportunity 
Caesar  Bor-  thus  afforded.  Florence  was  secure  from  his  attacks 
tfia  invades  while  she  preserved  the  favour  of  Louis  ;  but  this  sniel 
Tuscany.  was  apparently  removed,  and  the  weakness  of  the  Re- 
public in  consequence  of  her  recent  efforts  invited 
ao-n-ression.  Leagued  with  the  Pisans  who  had  sufficiently 
jus*  cause  of  enmity,  with  the  Vitelli  who  panted  to 
revenge  the  death  of  their  kinsman,  with  Bentivoglio  of 
Bologna  whom  he  partly  terrified  and  partly  bribed  into 
May.  alliance,  and  with  Julian  of  Medici  whom  he  cajoled 
by  assurances  of  the  restoration  of  his  Family,  he  entered 
Tuscany  with  about  six  thousand  men,  under  a  pretext 
that  he  was  amicably  passing  onward  to  Rome,  and 
requesting  leave  to  purchase  supplies  as  he  advanced. 
Treats  with  No  sooner,  howerer,  was  he  extricated  from  the  nioun- 
Florence,  tajns  wnich  at  first  embarrassed  his  march,  than  lie  de- 
manded the  re-establishment  of  the  Medici,  and  the  sur 
render  of  six  citizens  whom  he  named  to  undergo 
punishment  in  reprisal  for  the  execution  of  Paolo  Vitelli. 
These  harsh  conditions  were  remitted  on  the  assurance 
that  a  pension  of  thirty-six  thousand  ducats  should  be 
paid  him  during  the  next  three  years,  and  that  no  pro- 
tection should  be  afforded  to  the  district  of  Piombino, 
which  he  deemed  a  more  easy  conquest.  He  knew, 
indeed,  that  Louis,  who  was  preparing  for  his  expedition 
to  Naples,  required  his  attendance,  and  that  time  was  at 
present  denied  for  the  full  execution  of  his  schemes.  The 
Castle  of  Piombino,  the  only  strong  hold  in  his  little 
State  which  remained  to  its  Lord,  being  committed  to 
blockade,*  Borgia  himself,  therefore,  with  his  main  body 
of  troops,  accompanied  the  march  of  the  French. 

On  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  Naples  it  be- 
came important  to  Louis  that  the  Florentines  should 
not  commit  themselves  to  Maximilian;  he  consented, 
therefore,  to  afford  them  protection  for  three  years,  on 
the  receipt  of  an  annual  subsidy  of  forty  thousand  flo- 
rins. The  guarantee  of  connection  with  France  was  a 
powerful  safeguard  to  the  Republic,  still  trembling 
under  apprehension  from  Borgia,  who  wielded  the  re- 
sources of  the  Holy  See,  who  had  conquered  Romagna, 
and  who,  by  the  espousal  of  his  sister  Lucrezia  to 
Alfonso,  eldest  son  of  the  Duke  of  Ferrara,  had  now 
acquired  an  ally  of  no  small  influence.  One  hundred 
thousand  ducats,  certain  Fiefs  of  Romagna,  and  the 


*  It  surrendered  on  September  3. 
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invaluable  support   of  the  Pope,  formed  the  portion  of  Annals  of 
Lucrezia;  and  in  exchange  for  these    advantages   the 
noble  House   of  Este  was  content  to  admit  as  the  bride  ^ 
of  its  heir  a  woman  sullied  with  the  infamy  of  murder, 
of  incest,  and  of  adultery.     She  is  said  to  have  presided 
at   the  scandalous  orgies  with  which   Alexander  dese- 
crated the  Vatican,  to   have  distributed  with   her  own 
hand    prizes    for  victory  in  abominable  contests,  and  to 
have  been  the  mistress,  successively,  of  her  father  and 
her  brothers.     The  disorders  of  her  life  during  her  un-  Lucrezia 
married  intervals  were  notorious,  and  she  had  already  Borgia 
thrice  contracted  the  nuptial  bond.     On  the  elevation  of 
Roderic  Borgia  to  the  Pontificate  she  was  divorced  from 
a  Neapolitan  Gentleman  to  whom  she  had  been  con- 
tracted in  tender  years,  but  whose  station  was  considered 
too  mean  for  the  daughter  of  a  Pope.     A  second  divorce 
followed   her  marriage  with  Giovanni   Sforza,  Lord  of 
Pdsaro,  when   a  more  brilliant  connection  was  offered 
by  the  Prince  of  Bise'glia  and  Salerno,  a  natural  son  of      A.  D. 
Alfonso   II.  of  Naples.     The   revolution  which  occa       1501. 
sioned  his  father's    abdication    was   the  death-warrant  July  15. 
also  of  this  young  Prince.     After  an  unsuccessful  at-  Married  to 
tempt  at  assassination  on  the  steps  of  St.  Peter's,  he  Alfonso  of 
was  strangled  in  his  bed  before  he  had  recovered  from  ^ste*  .„ 
his  wounds.     These  events  in  the  history  of  his  daugh- 
ter-in-law were  forgotten  or  overlooked    by  Hercules  of 
Ferrara ;  who,   on  the  other  hand,  afforded  to  Csesar 
Borgia  a  strong  covering  on  his  most  vulnerable  frontier 
in   Komagna,  and   enabled  him  to  direct  an  undivided 
force  upon  his  Tuscan  enterprise. 

A  treacherous  attack  added  Urbino  to  Borgia's  pos-  Conqnest  o. 
sessions ;  but  while  he  was  awaiting  a  favourable  moment  Urbino. 
for  a  second  descent  upon  Tuscany,  he  received  a  formal 
notification   that   Florence  was  under  the  protection  of  June. 
Louis,  and   a  prohibition   from  any  attempt  upon  that 
Republic.      Turning  aside  personally   from   the  enter- 
prise he  seized  the  Fief  of  Cameriuo,  and  put  to  death 
its  Lord  together  with   two  of   his  sons.      Meantime, 
while  he  thus  feigned  obedience  to  the   injunctions  of 
France,    one  of  his   Captains  was  deputed  by   secret 
orders  to  penetrate  into  the  Florentine  territory.    Louis,  Indigna- 
who  detected  the  artifice,   immediately  despatched  sue-  tion  ot 
cours  to  his  allies;    and  on  his  arrival  at  Asti,  during  ^oul8 
u  short  abode  which  he  made  in  Lombardy,  he  was  met 
by   innumerable   charges   with    which   the    enemies  of 
Borgia  sought  to  increase  the  indignation   which  they 
believed  that  he  had  excited.    If  the  King  at  the  moment 
had  resolved  upon  an  exercise  of  severity,  he  was  di- 
verted from  his  purpose  by  George  of  Amboise,  who 
was  grateful  to  the  reigning  Pope  for  elevation  to  the  Car- 
dinalate,  and  who  was  intriguing  for  future  succession  to 
the  Tiara  by  the  influence  of  his  son  ;  and  when  Caesar 
Borgia  himself,  hastening  from  Rome,  obtained  audience 
from  Louis,  all  Italy,  which   had  anticipated  his  fall, 
was  astonished  at    his  establishment  in   greater  favour  Borgia  ob- 
than  he   had   hitherto  enjoyed.     He  was  received  with  tains  recon- 
honour  ;  no  inquiry  was  made  into  his  outrages  upon  ciliatlun- 
allied    Powers ;  and  three  hundred  lances  were  left  to 
serve  under  his  command  when  the  King  returned  to 
France. 

The  Florentines,  greatly  alarmed  at  this  increase  of 
strength  in  so  dangerous  a  neighbour,  and  uncertain  of 
the  intentions  of  France  herself,   partially    remodelled 
their  Government,  and  endeavoured  to  abate  faction  by  Florence 
diminishing  the  frequency  of  election.     Want  of  stabi-  es 
lity  had   been  the  chief  error  of  the  entirely  democratic  njere  j,,r 
form  which  had  succeeded  the  overthrow  of  the  Medici ;  lite. 
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History.^  an(jf  as  a  remedy  for  this  defect,  they  appointed  a  Chief 
'  Magistrate  for  life  under  the  title  of  Gonfaloniers.  He 
was  lodged  in  the  Palace,  and  his  allowance  was  one 
hundred  ducats  a  month.  But  his  real  powers  were 
strictly  limited ;  and  he  was  warned  upon  his  accession 
that  his  rank  by  no  means  exempted  him  from  capital 
punishment  in  case  of  malversation.  Piero  Soderini,  a 
man  of  ripe  age,  of  illustrious  birth,  of  adequate  fortune, 
and  of  unsullied  reputation,  was  chosen  by  a  majority  of 
voices  as  the  first  holder  of  this  honourable  authority. 

But  it  was  not  only  at  Florence  that  Caesar  Borgia 
RomagnaT  excited  terror.  He  had  announced  his  design  of  reducing 
all  the  Fiefs  over  which  the  Church  had  at  any  time 
asserted  a  claim,  and  the  condottieri,  by  whose  aid 
he  had  as  yet  been  supported,  perceived  too  late  that 
each  of  themselves  in  turn  would  be  sacrificed  to  his 
ambition.  The  Orsini,  the  Vitelli,  and  other  leaders, 
accordingly  assembled  at  Magione  in  Perugia,  and  took 
up  a  strong  position  in  order  to  intercept  communica- 
tion between  Romagna  and  the  Capital.  So  notorious 
were  the  Chieftains  for  perfidy,  so  sullied  with  crimes 
not  inferior  to  those  of  their  opponent,  that  all  con- 
nection with  them  was  declined  both  by  Florence  and  by 
Venice.  The  Duke  of  Urbino,  however,  was  included 
in  their  coalition,  and  speedily  recovered  his  lost  terri- 
tory. Never,  perhaps,  in  the  whole  course  of  his  nefa- 
rious and  adventurous  career  was  Caesar  Borgia  exposed 
to  greater  peril  than  on  the  outbreak  of  this  revolt;  and 
if  the  name  of  the  protection  of  France  had  not  re- 
tarded the  movements  of  the  Confederates,  who  natu- 
rally dreaded  to  provoke  the  vengeance  of  that  Power, 
prompt  action  must  inevitably  have  overwhelmed  him. 
The  time  which  he  obtained  by  negotiation  and  his 
wiliness  in  diplomacy  enabled  him  to  achieve  a  final 
triumph.  He  lulled  each  Captain  into  security  by  a 
separate  Treaty  ;  he  reconquered  the  Duchy  of  Urbino  ; 
and  having  detached  his  French  allies  on  another  enter- 
prise, in  order  more  effectually  to  escape  suspicion,  he 
marched  with  his  own  troops  upon  Sinigaglia,  in  which 
town  most  of  his  enemies  were  assembled,  greeted  his 
victims  with  courtesy  as  if  he  had  repaired  thither  for 
an  amicable  Conference,  and  having  disarmed  their  sol- 
diers who  were  scattered  through  the  neighbouring  vil- 
lages and  were  easily  mastered  by  his  overwhelming 
force,  he  committed  those  whom  he  most  feared  to  the 
executioner.* 

The  Pope,  meantime,  in  order  to  assist  his  son's  de- 
sign,  had  secured   the  other  leading  members  of  the 
Most  of  his  prisoners  obtained  liberty  on   sur- 
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render   of  their    castles  ;    but    the  Cardinal,  whom  he 
had  treacherously  invited  to  the  Vatican  under  the  guise 
of  friendship,  was  poisoned  after  several  weeks' detention 
in  captivity.     The  King  of  France  and  the  Signory  of 
Venice  announced  themselves  as  protectors  of  the  sur- 
vivors of  the  Family ;  and   Louis,  who  as  yet  had  not 
been  compelled  to  withdraw  from  Naples,  still  retained 
Pisa  offers  sufficient  power  in  Italy  to  awe  Caesar  Borgia  into  reluc- 
to  submit  to  tant  obedience.     Great  as  was  the  temptation,  and  ar- 
CaBsar  Bor-  dently  as  he  desired  the  acquisition,  he  durst  not  accept 
the  offer   which  Pisa  made   about  this  time  to  submit 
herself  to  his  sway.     The  Government  of  Borgia  was 


*  The  Captains  strangled  at  Sinigaglia  on  December  31  were 
Vitellozzo,  Vitelli,  and  Oliverotto  de  Ferino.  Paolo  Orsini  and  the 
Duke  of  Gravina  were  reserved  for  a  similar  fate  till  the  follow- 
ing January  13,  in  order  that  Csesar  Borgia  might  receive  intelli- 
gence that  the  remaining  Orsini  were  in  his  father's  power. 


far  from  being  oppressive  to  his  subjects;  in  spite  of  his  Annals  of 
primes  he  had  attained  a  certain  popularity  by  courteous       Italy. 
and  affable  manners,  and  he  had  the  art  to  represent  all 
measures  of  severity  as  proceeding  not  from  himself,  but 
from  the  administration  of  his  Lieutenants. 

When  the  Spaniards  had  treacherously  chased  the 
French  from  Naples,  Caesar  Borgia  entered  into  secret 
intrigues  with  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova ;  and  in  pursuance 
of  that  discreet  policy  which  recommends  adherence  to 
the  party  in  the  ascendant,  he  would  soon,  perhaps, 
have  renounced  all  connection  with  Louis,  but  for  the 
great  changes  which  ensued  upon  the  unexpected  death 
of  Alexander  VI.  That  occurrence  is  still  involved  in  Aug.  18. 
mystery ;  but  the  common  and  the  most  accredited 
account  of  it  is  by  no  means  improbable.  It  is  reported 
that  the  Pope,  who  derived  great  profit  from  the  illicit 
sale  of  Ecclesiastical  dignities,  and  to  whose  interests, 
therefore,  the  death  of  a  Cardinal  was  important,  had 
accepted  an  invitation  from  Cardinal  Adrian  Corne'to  to 
a  banquet  in  the  Vineyard  of  Belvedere  with  the  inten- 
tion of  despatching  his  unwary  host  by  poison.  A  bottle 
of  particular  wine  had  been  medicated  for  that  purpose 
by  the  Duke  of  Valentinois,  who  intrusted  it  to  the  cup- 
bearer with  strict  instructions  that  no  one  was  to  par- 
take of  it  excepting  Corneto.  During  a  momentary 
absence  of  that  officer  from  the  banquet-chamber  the 
bottle  was  shared  between  the  Pope,  his  son,  and  the 
Cardinal.  Alexander,  who  from  more  advanced  age 
was  too  weak  to  permit  the  employment  of  violent  anti- 
dotes, died  almost  immediately,  and  the  rapid  decompo-  Death  of 
sition  of  his  body  testified  the  virulence  of  the  draught. 
Cffisar  Borgia  and  Corneto  recovered,  after  struggling 
through  long  and  dangerous  illness;  and  the  latter  assured 
the  Historian  Paulus  Jovius  that  no  sooner  had  he  swal- 
lowed the  wine  than  he  felt  as  if  his  entrails  were  con- 
sumed by  fire ;  that  he  lost  all  consciousness  at  the 
moment,  so  that  he  was  restored  to  sense  only  by  immer- 
sion in  a  cold  bath  ;*  and  that  he  was  not  re-established 
in  health  before  he  had  shed  the  whole  of  his  skin.f 

The  Duke  of  Valentinois  was  far  too  politic  not  to  Danger  of 
have  pre-arranged  the  measures  requisite  on  the  contin-  Caesar  B< 
gency  of  his  father's  death ;  but,  as  he  afterwards  told  ° 
Machiavelli,  he  had  never  contemplated  the  probability 
that  he  himself  should  be  disabled  by  sickness  at  a  mo- 
ment so  important.  J  He  was  halting  at  the  time  between 
adherence  to  Spain  or  to  France,  and  he  did  not  know 
from  which  army  he  had  to  expect  hostility.  He  was 
exposed,  moreover,  to  violence  from  an  unruly  populace, 
who  received  with  shouts  of  joy  the  announcement  of 
Alexander's  decease,  and  who  flocked  in  tumultuary 
crowds  to  regale  with  savage  delight  on  the  spectacle  of 
his  corpse.  But  Caesar's  army  was  concentrated  in 
Rome  and  its  neighbourhood,  he  was  able  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  Vatican,  and  he  secured  the  neutrality  of 
many  of  the  Colonne  by  instantly  ceding  the  Fiefs 
which  the  late  Pope  had  confiscated. 

His  force,  however,  was  far  too  scanty  to  prevent  the 
assembly  of  his  enemies,  and  their  speedy  re-entrance 
into  Rome.  Of  the  detestable  spirit  which  animated 
them,  and  of  the  ferocious  habits  of  the  time,  an  example 

*  Setf  in  so/ntm  frigida  plenum  merger e  cogeretttr.  Paulus 
Jovius,  Vita  Magni  Consalvi,  lib.  i.  p.  527.  Basil,  1567.  We  are 
not  quite  sure  tb  at  we  have  rendeieu  tbe  passage  correctly.  It 
is  altogether  omitted  by  M.  de  Sismondi,  to  whom  we  owe  our 
acquaintance  with  the  narrative. 

•f  Id.  ibid.     Guicciardini,  lib.  vi.  torn.  ii.  p.  20. 

J   //  Principe,  cup  vii. 
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History,    is  afforded  by  Fabio  Orsini,  who,  after  having  killed  one 
of  the  Borgian  family,  washed   his   hands  and  mouth 
in  the  blood  of  his  slaughtered  adversary.     Romagna 
alone  continued  unshaken  in  its  allegiance ;  for  having 
tasted  the  benefit  of  a  settled  Government,  it  was  naturally 
most  unwilling  to  return  to  its  former  anarchy.     Mean- 
time the  Conclave  was  assembling ;  a  numerous  French 
1559 '     army  under   La  Tre'moille  had  already  advanced   be- 
yond Nepi,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Amboise  had  brought 
with  him  to  Rome  the  Cardinal  Ascanio  Sforza  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Aragon,  both  of  whom  had  been  released 
from  confinement  on  an  assurance  that  they  would  assist 
in  his  election.      The   hopes  of  Amboise  were  strong, 
provided  he  could  obtain  the  suffrages  of  the  Spanish 
He  leagues  Cardinals,  who   were  influenced  by  the  Duke  of  Valen- 
againwith  tinois ;    and  Borgia,  perceiving  that  the  French  were 
Fiance-        nearer  at  hand  than  the  Spaniards,  hastily  broke  the 
engagements  which  he  had  contracted  with  Gonsalvo  de 
Cordova. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  rash  step  was  the  with- 
drawal of  many  Castilian  officers  of  distinction  from 
his  service.  The  Cardinals  also  refused  to  enter  the 
Conclave  until  George  of  Amboise  had  solemnly  engaged 
that  the  French  troops  should  halt  at  Nepi,  and  till 
Borgia  with  his  armed  force  had  withdrawn  from 
Rome;  and  then,  feeling  themselves  unshackled,  they 
resolved  to  gain  time  by  a  discreet  choice.  Any  pro- 
longation of  the  existing  Conclave,  threatened  on  all 
sides  by  the  movements  of  soldiery,  was  attended  with 
danger ;  and  in  order  that  they  might  again  be  free  as 
soon  as  this  perilous  season  had  passed  away,  they  se- 
lected a  Pontiff  whose  ill  health  promised  speedy 
demise.  Francesco  Piccolomini,  a  nephew  of  the  de- 
Election  of  ceased  Pius  II.,  by  whom  he  had  been  consecrated  Arch- 
Pius  III.  bishop  of  Sienna  and  Dean  of  the  Holy  College,  united 
the  voices  of  thirty-seven  out  of  thirty-eight  of  his  bre- 
thren, and  was  proclaimed  under  the  title  of  Pius  III. 

The  Duke  of  Valentinois,  still  so  weak  as  to  need 
conveyance  in  a  litter,  returned  to  Rome  immediately 
after  the  election,  and  fortified  himself  in  the  Borgo 
with  about  thirteen  hundred  retainers.  The  Orsini 
with  their  followers  took  possession  of  another  quarter 
of  the  City ;  and  the  streets  were  hourly  disturbed  by 
rencounters  between  the  adverse  factions.  A  reconcilia- 
tion between  the  Orsini  and  the  Colonne,  effected  chiefly 
by  the  intervention  of  the  Venetian  Ambassador,  alarmed 
Borgia  so  greatly  that  he  endeavoured  to  retire  from  the 
Capital ;  but  his  force  was  routed  and  dispersed  in  the 
attempt,  and  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  himself 
obtained  refuge  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo. 

Oct.  18.  The  death  of  Pius  III.  which,  according  to  expecta- 

tion, occurred  after  a  reign  of  twenty-six  days,  by  no 
means   tended    to   improve   the    prospects   of  Borgia. 
Election  of  Julius  II.  (De  la  Rovere,  Cardinal  of  St.  Peter  ad  vin- 

OctSl  Cula-)  Was  elected  on  the  very  day  on  which  the  Conclave 
assembled.  The  new  Pope  was  a  nephew  of  Six- 
tus  IV. ;  from  personal  enmity  to  Alexander  VI.  he  had 
encouraged  the  French  in  their  invasion  of  Italy  :  he  had 
been  banished  from  Rome  ;  and  the  »  reater  part  of  his 
subsequent  life  had  been  spent  at  the  Court  of  France. 
The  Cardinal  of  Amboise,  who  had  discovered  that  his 
own  election  was  impossible,  supported  Julius  upon 
these  considerations.  Ascanio  Sforza  thought  an  avowed 
partisan  of  France  more  likely  than  any  other  candidate 
to  re-establish  his  family  at  Milan ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Valentinois  himself,  shorn  of  power  and  conscious  of  his 
own  weakness,  believed  that  he  might  implicitly  rely 
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upon  the  assurances  of  a  Prelate  of  known  integrity,  and 
whose  chief  reputed  virtue  was  sincerity.  By  an  agree- 
ment confirmed  by  oath  Borgia  promised  the  votes  of 
the  Spanish  Cardinals,  in  return  for  which  service  he 
was  to  receive  the  appointment  of  Gonfalonicre  of  the 
Church,  confirmation  in  all  his  dominions,  and  the  hand 
of  the  daughter  of  Julius's  nephew,  Francesco-Maria 
de  la  Rovere. 

His  consent  to  this  Treaty  was  induced  by  the  recent 
defeat  of  his  followers  which  had  left  him  wholly  defence- 
less; so  that  when  the  Venetians  resolved  to  annex 
Romagna  to  their  territories,  he  was  unable  to  offer 
resistance.  Forlimpopoli  and  Rimini  were  already  in 
their  possession,  and  they  had  invested  Cessna  and 
Faenza  before  Julius  offered  any  remonstrance ;  for 
although  unwilling  to  assist  in  the  aggrandizement  of 
Venice,  especially  at  the  expense  of  Fiefs  dependent 
upon  the  Church,  he  was  too  new  in  power  to  be  ac- 
quainted with  his  own  resources.  He  was  satisfied  by 
an  amicable  reply,  and  by  an  assurance  that  he  should 
receive  from  the  present  Lords  a  tribute  fully  equivalent 
to  that  which  had  heretofore  been  paid  by  any  Ponti- 
fical Vicars. 

Julius  was  not  deficient  in  good  faith  ;  he  continued 
to  entertain  the  Duke  of  Valentinois  honourably  in  his 
Palace ;  and  it  is  probable  that  he  meant  to  fulfil  his 
promise  of  nominating  him  Gonfaloniere  at  the  new 
Consistory.  But  the  temper  of  Borgia  was  ill  accommo- 
dated to  adversity :  he  considered  the  reconquest  of 
Romagna  to  be  certain  if  he  could  once  head  the  troops 
which  he  fancied  would  be  gathered  there  under  his 
banner.  Full  ot'this  hope,  he  obtained  leave  to  embark  at 
Ostia,  and  repaired  to  that  Port  by  night.  But  Julius 
at  the  same  moment  received  intelligence  that  Faenza 
had  surrendered ;  it  was  dangerous  to  tamper  with 
Venice,  and  it  seemed  that  Romagna  could  be  saved 
from  her  grasp  only  by  placing  its  few  remaining  strong 
holds  under  the  dominion  of  the  Church.  Caesar  Bor- 
gia, therefore,  was  stopped  at  Ostia,  and  on  his  indig- 
nant refusal  of  the  demand  to  abandon  Romagna,  which 
he  stigmatized  as  both  treacherous  and  unreasonable, 
he  was  confined  on  board  a  French  Galley  in  the  Port. 
On  a  rumour  that  the  Pope  had  ordered  him  to  be 
thrown  into  the  Tiber,  the  mob  of  Rome  testified 
most  unequivocal  approbation.  But  so  faithless  and  so 
bloody  an  act  was  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  Julius. 

A  short  period  of  reflection  convinced  Borgia  that  per- 
severance in  opposition  was  useless ;  and  after  having  been 
reconducted  to  the  Vatican,  he  signed  the  requisite  order 
which  freed  his  Governors  from  allegiance,  and  obtained 
for  himself  much  greater  personal  liberty.  The  course 
of  events,  however,  did  not  long  permit  this  relaxation  of 
captivity.  The  orders  sent  to  Romagna  were  disobeyed, 
probably  owing  to  secret  instructions  from  tlreir  giver, 
and  in  one  instance  the  bearer  was  hanged  by  the  Com- 
mander of  the  fortress  at  which  he  delivered  it.  "  He  is 
a  traitor,"  said  the  Governor,  "  who  undertakes  to  con- 
vey despatches  so  prejudical  to  the  interests  of  his 
master,  whom  he  knows  to  be  a  prisoner  acting  under 
control." 

The  Pope,  in  his  anxiety  to  preserve  Romagna,  con- 
sented to  deliver  Borgia  to  the  custody  of  Bernardino 
Carvajal,  a  Spanish  Cardinal.  The  fortress  of  Ostia 
was  named  as  the  place  of  confinement,  and  it  was 
stipulated,  under  the  penalty  offifteen  thousand  ducats, 
that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  whenever  Cesena,  Forli, 
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and  Bertinoro  were  delivered  to  Pnpal  garrisons.  The 
condition  was  observed,  and  Borgia,  on  recovering  his 
freedom,  repaired,  without  the  knowledge  of  Julius,  to 
Naples,  at  the  invitation  of  Gonsalvo  de  Cordova, 
who  entertained  him  with  marks  of  affection,  and  made 
brilliant  promises  of  future  assistance.  Having  tempo- 
rized long  enough  to  receive  the  instructions  of  his 
Court,  the  Spanish  General  threw  off  the  mask  which 
he  had  assumed,  arrested  the  fugitive  whom  he  had  re- 
cently assured  of  protection,  and  transmitted  him  to 
Spain,  where  he  was  immured  by  Ferdinand  the  Catholic 
in  the  strong  fortress  of  Medina  del  Campo.  The  re- 
mainder of  his  history  may  be  told  in  a  few  words.  In 
1507,  he  escaped  from  his  dungeon  by  a  rope-ladder, 
and  found  an  asylum  with  his  brother-in-law,  Jean  d'Al- 
bret,  King  of  Navarre.  That  Prince,  who  was  engaged 
in  a  feud  with  the  Count  of  Lerino,  intrusted  Borgia 
with  the  command  of  his  troops.  He  was  a  brave  sol- 
dier and  a  skilful  General,  but  he  suffered  himself  to 
be  decoyed  into  an  ambuscade  near  Viana,  in  which  he 
was  unhorsed  and  slain.  If  a  tithe  of  the  enormities 
commonly  attributed  to  his  memory  be  true,  the  scaffold 
has  seldom  been  disgraced  by  a  more  atrocious  crimi- 
nal than  the  monster  who  thus  perished  on  the  field  of 
honour.* 

A  Truce  between  France  and  Spain  disembarrassed 
Julius  from  the  ambiguous  position  to  which  those  whom 
weakness  compels  to  adopt  neutrality  for  the  most  part 
become  reduced.  He  had  not  as  yet  amassed  enough 
money,  collected  an  adequate  number  of  troops,  or  for- 
tified himself  by  sufficiently  strong  alliances  to  develope 
his  ulterior  great  projects  for  the  freedom  of  Italy ; 
but  he  sagaciously  perceived  that  Venice  had  excited 
jealousy  so  universal  that  he  might  venture  to  employ 
to  her  a  tone  more  bold  than  he  had  hitherto  been  ac- 
customed to  use.  When  the  Signory  offered  to  sur- 
render all  their  conquests  in  Romagna  excepting 
Faenza,  for  which  they  were  willing  to  pay  the  esta- 
blished Feudal  tribute,  he  answered  that  they  should 
not  retain  a  single  tower  in  the  Province,  and  that  he 
hoped  soon  to  deprive  them  of  their  usurpations  in 
Ravenna  and  Cervia. 

For  a  short  period,  the  war  between  FLORENCE  and 
PISA  was  the  only  contest  which  disturbed  the  repose  of 
Italy,  and  we  need  not  dwell  upon  the  incidents  of  that 
petty  feud.  The  troops  of  the  former  City  annually 
laid  waste  the  harvests  of  the  latter  ;  and  on  one  occa- 
sion they  attempted  to  divert  the  waters  of  the  Arno 
from  its  cisterns  by  a  huge  dike  constructed  about  five 
miles  above  the  walls.  A  thousand  pioneers  were  em- 
ployed for  eighty  days  in  framing  this  mound,  and  in 
excavating  two  artificial  channels  thirty  feet  wide  and 
seven  deep,  into  which  it  was  intended  to  turn  the  river. 
The  whole  labour  was  swept  away  by  an  inundation 
arising  from  the  heavy  rains  to  which  the  climate  is 
subject;  but  although  the  immediate  object  was  frus- 
trated, the  insalubrity  of  Pisa  was  much  increased  by 
the  deluge  which  converted  its  once  fertile  plains  into 
a  barren  marsh.  Various  fortune  attended  the  armies 
in  the  field  till  the  Florentines  having  been  victorious 
prepared  for  an  assault  of  Pisa.  Two  hundred  and 
fifty  feet  of  the  City  wall  had  been  breached  by  their 

*  We  have  chiefly  followed  the  narrative  of  Guicciardini,  in  his 
VlthBook,  except  in  the  blame  which  he  endeavours  to  shift  from 
Gonsalvo  upon  Julius.  The  death  of  Caesar  Borgia  is  re'ated  by 
the  same  Historian  in  book  viii.  p.  1 12. 


artillery ;  but  the  cowardly  troops,   unmoved  by  either  Annals  of 
menaces  or  entreaties,  refused  to  advance  to  the  storm  ; 
and  on  the  approach  of  a  small  Spanish   force  to  the 
relief  of  the  Pisans,  their  enemies  retreated  in   shame 
and  confusion. 

A  tragical  episode  in  the  small  but  brilliant  Court  of 
FERRARA  is  the  only  other  event  in  Italy  which  marked 
the  progress  of  this  year.  Alfonso  I.,  the  husband  of 
Lucrezia  Borgia,  a  Prince  whose  time  was  engrossed  by 
frivolous  pursuits  or  by  less  innocent  pleasures,  inherited 
the  Duchy  from  his  father  Hercules  d'Este  :  Ferdinand 
was  next  in  succession  of  his  two  brothers,  Hippolito 
had  been  named  a  Cardinal  by  Alexander  VI.  Be- 
side.s  these  was  Julio,  a  natural  son  of  Duke  Hercules. 
The  latter  two  were  enamoured  of  the  same  mistress, 
and  Julio  was  the  favoured  lover.  The  Cardinal  one 
day  complaining  of  his  rival's  triumph  was  referred  by 
the  lady  to  the  brightness  of  Julio's  eyes  as  the  cause 
of  his  success.  The  words  were  deeply  impressed  on 
the  memory  of  Hippolito,  who  having  surprised  his 
luckless  brother  in  a  hunting  party  savagely  tore  out 
the  eyes  which  occasioned  his  jealousy.*  This  cruel  out- 
rage was  left  unpunished  by  Alfonso ;  and  Julio,  actuated 
by  revenge,  Ferdinand  by  ambition,  joined  a  conspiracy 
to  deprive  the  reigning  Duke  of  his  Crown.  The  plot 
was  detected,  many  of  its  chief  agents  suffered  on  the 
scaffold,  and  the  two  Princes,  after  remission  of  the 
capital  punishment  to  which  they  were  condemned,  re- 
ceived sentence  of  perpetual  imprisonment ;  Ferdinand 
died  in  confinement,  from  which  Julio  was  not  released 
till  after  a  miserable  endurance  of  fifty-three  years' 
captivity. 

Julius  II.,  who  had  now  become  conscious  of  his  own 
strength,  resolved  upon  the  subjugation  of  Perugia 
and  Bologna.  In  the  first  of  these  attempts  he  had 
little  difficulty,  for  Baglioni,  who  had  established  his 
tyranny  in  the  petty  State  which  he  usurped  by 
massacre  and  proscription,  lived  in  open  incest  with 
a  sister.  No  ally,  therefore,  undertook  the  infamy  of 
his  protection,  and  he  quietly  submitted  to  a  resigna- 
tion which  he  perceived  to  be  inevitable.  Bentivoglio 
was  differently  circumstanced  in  Bologna ;  he  had  been 
expressly  named  by  Louis  among  his  allies,  and  he  had 
been  promised  maintenance  in  absolute  rule.  Great, 
therefore,  was  the  surprise  of  the  King  of  France  when 
he  learned  the  Pope's  design  ;  and  it  is  reported  that  he 
at  first  attributed  the  intention  of  "  the  angry  old  man" 
to  some  excess  at  table,  in  which  rumour  affirmed  that 
Julius  was  in  the  habit  of  indulging.  But  the  repre- 
sentations of  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise,  and  a  feeling  that 
it  would  be  impolitic  to  create  a  powerful  enemy  in  Italy, 
prevailed  over  the  King's  sense  of  justice;  and  by  a 
dishonourable  subterfuge  he  notified  to  Bentivoglio 
that  he  would  support  him  in  his  own  States,  but  not 
in  the  States  of  the  Church.  Chaumont,  who  com- 
manded the  French  troops  in  the  Milanese,  received 
orders  at  the  same  time  to  co-operate  with  the  Papal 
army.  Thus  attacked  and  thus  abandoned,  Bentivo-  and  Bo- 
glio  repaired  to  the  camp  of  the  French  General,  and  logna. 
unconditionally  threw  himself  on  his  mercy.  On  the 

*  Guicciardini  expressly  states  that  the  eyes  were  torn  out,  never- 
theless Juliu  did  not  lose  his  sight.  This  marvel  is  referred  by  the 
Historian  to  the  care  of  the  Physicians.  Erano  staii  trattiff.fi  occhi, 
ma  riposti  senza  perdito  del  fume  nel  luogo  loro  per  jiresta  e  diligente 
cura  dei  Medici,  torn.  ii.  lib.  vii.  p.  110.  The  annotator,  however, 
tells  us  that  Julio  replaced  them  with  his  own  hands,  and,  having 
devoutly  recommended  himself  to  God,  was  restored  by  a  miracle. 
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.  payment  of  twelve  thousand  ducats,  he  received  er- 
*•  mission  to  retain  his  other  property  and  to  live  as  a 
private  individual  in  the  City  which  had  obeyed  him  as 
its  Sovereign.  Julius,  having  thus  profited  by  his 
allies,  was  by  no  means  sorry  to  prevent  their  entrance 
into  the  conquest  in  which  he  foresaw  that  they  would 
speedily  become  far  more  powerful  than  himself.  He  re- 
mained, therefore,  a  quiet  spectator  while  the  Bolognese, 
by  closing  a  lock  upon  the  canal  which  runs  under  their 
walls,  directed  its  overflowing  waters  upon  the  site  of 
the  French  camp.  Chaumont  was  thus  driven  into  a 
hasty  retreat,  which  was  accelerated  by  a  seasonable  dis- 
bursement from  the  Papal  coffers,  enriching  himself  and 
gratifying  his  soldiery ;  and  by  a  promise  that  his 
brother,  the  Bishop  of  Albi,  should  be  promoted  to  a  Car- 
dinalate.  On  his  withdrawal,  Julius  made  his  public  entry 
into  Bologna  with  great  pomp,  and  modified  its  former 
Republican  Constitution,  by  changes  which  remained, 
with  very  little  alteration,  till  the  entrance  of  the  French 
Revolutionary  armies  of  the  XlXth  Century  remodelled 
Italy. 

GENOA,  confessedly,  had  never  been  so  free  from  fac- 
tion,  and,  consequently,  never  so  happy   and   undis- 
turbed, as  since  her  voluntary  submission  to  the  French 
Government.      The    lower    Orders,   however,     whose 
wealth  had  been  increased  by  commerce,  were  still  tur- 
bulent, and  inveighed  against  the  privileges  which  had 
long  been  engrossed  by  the  more  ancient  Aristocracy. 
The   four    illustrious   families  of  Doria,   Spinola,    the 
Fieschi,   and   the   Grimaldi   were  the  especial  objects 
of  popular  hatred ;  and  there  were  not  wanting  those 
among  the  Nobles  of  later  origin  who,  actuated  by  an 
unworthy  jealousy,  lent  their  influence  to  the   nibble 
cause.     In    a  tumult   arising   from   this    unruly   spirit 
more  than  one  Doria  had   been  killed,  and  the  French 
Governor  Ravenstein,  finding  himself  unable  to  afford 
redress  to  the  aggrieved  Family,  and  indeed  being  com- 
pelled to  accede  to  an  increase  of  democratical  power 
by  consenting  to  the  appointment  of  Tribunes,  with- 
drew from   a  City  in  which   the   Royal  authority  had 
failed  to  inspire  respect.     Fresh  outrages  succeeded  his 
retirement,  and   the  Pope,  himself  a  native  of  Savona, 
and  intimately  connected  by  kinsmanship  with  many  of 
the  Bourgeois  of  Genoa,  addressed  a  Letter  in  their  be- 
half to  the  King  of  France,  the  tone  of  which  was  ill 
calculated    to    produce    conciliation.      The    Emperor 
Maximilian  also  declared  that  the  rebellious  City  should 
be  admitted  under  his  protection  ;  and  the  Insurgents, 
placing  far   more  reliance   upon   this  promise  than  it 
deserved,  completed  their  renunciation  of  the    French 
supremacy  by  electing  a  Doge  from  their  own  Class,  one 
Paulo  de  Novi,  a  silk-weaver.     Louis  armed  in  order 
to   suppress   this  revolt,  and   in  person   led  an   army 
across  the  Alps,  which,  after  slight   opposition,  esta- 
blished itself  in  Genoa.     The  offended  King  entered 
the  gate  sword  in  hand,  exacted  punishment  from  the 
chief  authors  of  the  sedition,  brought  to  the  scaffold 
the  puppet  Doge,  who  had  fled  from  the  charge  in- 
trusted to  him,  erected  a  strong  fortress  on  the  Lan- 
thorn,  which  commanded  both  the  Port  and   the  City, 
and  returned  to  France  with  great  increase  of  authority, 
and    more    reputation    among    his    contemporaries    for 
gentleness  and  clemency  than   modern  writers  are  dis- 
posed to  assign  to  him. 

Before  we  advert  to  the  affairs  of  Venice,  we  must  in- 
fringe upon  strict  chronological  arrangement  in  order  to 
bring  the  FLORENTINE  WAR  to  a  conclusion.  Notwith- 


standing occasional  success,  the  length  of  time  to  which 

hostilities  had  been  protracted  had  completely  exhausted 

the  resources  of  Pisa.     The  petty  neighbours  in  alliance 

with  her  were  equally  weak  with  herself;  and  she  had 

met  repulses  in  every  attempt  to  obtain  protection  from 

foreign    Powers   of  greater   influence.      But   although 

neither  the  King  of  P'rance  nor  the  King  of  Aragon,  at 

whose   disposal    all   Italy  seemed    to  be    placed,   was 

willing  to   undertake    her    defence,   they    jointly    de- 

manded a  price  from  the  Florentines  before  they  would 

permit  her  subjugation.     This   scandalous  negotiation 

was  by  no  means  easy  of  adjustment  ;  but,  in  the  end, 

a  secret  Treaty  (the  Articles  of  which  Louis  found   it 

prudent  to  conceal  from  his  Spanish  partners)  allotted  March  13. 

to  them  fifty  thousand  ducats,  to  himself  twice  that 

sum,  for  the  purchase  of  consent.     Some  feeble  efforts, 

all  which  they  could   afford,  were  made  by  Genoa,  by 

Lucca,  and  by  Sienna;  but  famine  pressed  heavily  upon 

the    devoted    City,    and,    after    a    struggle   continued 

during  nearly  fifteen  years,  Pisa  admitted  a  Florentine 

garrison  within   her  walls.     Her   municipal   privileges  Fall  of 

were  respected,  and  she  was  treated  with  much  gene-  Pisa- 

rosity  by  the  conquerors  ;  nevertheless,  the  great  mass  **une  8- 

of  her  more  ancient  and  distinguished  Families,  unwill- 

ing to  witness  the  servitude  of  their  Country,  preferred 

the  hazards  of  emigration  to  abode  upon  a  native  soil  no 

longer  independent. 

We  must  revert  to  the  year  1499  for  the  commence-  War  be- 
ment  of  a  War  between  VENICE  and  Turkey,  occasioned  tween 
chiefly  by  the  inroads  of  the  latter  Power  on  the  Dal-  Xenjce  ftn( 
matian  frontier.     Jn  a  naval  rencontre  off  Modona   in 
the  Morea,  (in  which  it  is  said  that,  although  the  Re-      A  "  °' 
public  manned  one  hundred  and  forty  vessels,  the  In-  . 
fidels  more  than  doubled  that  number,*)  Antonio  Gri- 
mani,   who   commanded    the   Venetian   Fleet,  avoided 
battle  ;  and  his  prudence,  or  his  irresolution,  which  was 
shared   by  a  small  squadron  fitted  out  by  Louis  XII. 
at  Genoa,  exposed  him  on  return  home  to  a  sentence  of 
banishment 

The  good  fortune  of  Grimani  appears  to  have  been  Antonio 
suspended  only  on  this  one  occasion  in  his  whole  life.  Grimani. 
He  had  amassed  great  wealth  by  commercial  specula- 
tions; he  had  led  the  arms  of  Venice  in  former  wars  to 
signal  triumphs  ;  and  he  filled  the  second  post  in 
honour  which  she  afforded,  that  of  Procuratore  of  St. 
Mark.  It  seemed  as  if  he  had  been  a.  most  prescient 
that  his  prosperity  was  to  suffer  eclipse  at  Modona  ;  for 
although  he  contributed  twenty  thousand  ducats  towards 
the  equipment  of  the  fleet,  he  for  a  long  tin  e  strenuously 
declined  its  command.  After  a  few  years  of  exile  he 
was  recalled,  and  invested  in  his  eighty-seventh  year 
with  the  Dogeship  of  that  Country  which,  perhaps  too 
severely,  had  agreed  to  his  condemnation. 

The  Turks,  emboldened   by  this  equivocal   success,  Loss  of 
crossed   the  Isanzo,  laid  waste  Friuli,  rejected  propo-  Modona. 
sitions  offered  by  Venice,  and  invested  Modona,  which      A>  Dl 
they  savagely    burned   and   captured;   if  the  occupa- 
tion  of  u  site,  in  which   both  the  houses  had  been  de- 
stroyed  and  the  inhabitants  massacred  almost  to  a  man, 
can  be  named  a  capture.     It  was  not  till  the  approach  Nov. 
of  Winter  that  the  fortunes  of  war,  hitherto  most  dis- 
astrous  to  Venice,  were  changed   by  the   surrender  of 
Cephalonia,  which  yielded   to  the  combined  arms  of  a 

*  Of  these,  however,  only  forty-six  were  galleys;  and  the  Turks, 
as  usual,  from  their  want  of  discipline,  encumbered  their  own 
movements. 
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new  Commander,  Pesaro,  and  of  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,* 
instructed  to  co-operate  with  him.  The  Pope,  the 
French,  and  the  Portuguese  likewise  afforded  a  tardy 
and  by  no  means  an  availing  succour.  But  a  diversion 
which  Ladislaus  of  Hungary  made  on  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  a  still  more  formidable  attack  in  the 
following  year  by  Ismael,  the  Sophi  of  Persia,  induced 
Bajazet  to  listen  to  the  terms  which  he  had  hitherto  de- 
clined. Andrea  Gritti,  a  merchant  resident  at  Con- 
stantinople, who  had  been  thrown  into  prison  at  the 
outbreak  of  the  war,  negotiated  a  Peace  from  his 
dungeon.  It  stipulated  for  the  cession  of  numerous  fort- 
resses in  the  Levant  which  Venice  had  already  lost ;  but 
it  was  considered  so  advantageous,  that  for  this  diplo- 
macy, and  for  other  useful  acts  performed  in  the  great 
European  War  which  we  are  now  approaching,  Gritti 
was  rewarded  some  years  afterwards  with  the  Ducal 
Bonnet.t 

The  close  of  the  Turkish  War  enabled  Venice  to 
engage  herself  more  actively  than  hitherto  in  Italian 
politics;  and  at  no  period  of  her  History  does  she  appear 
to  have  possessed  greater  resources,  or  more  extensive 
dominions  than  at  the  close  of  the  XVth  and  the  begin- 
ning of  the  XVIth  Centuries.  In  trade  she  maintained 
an  almost  exclusive  monopoly,  and  her  factories  were 
scattered  from  the  Po  to  the  Don.  The  exports  from 
her  own  home-manufactures  were  silk,  linen,  gilt  leather, 
(which  article,  trifling  as  it  may  appear,  produced  an 
annual  return  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats,) 
liqueurs,  confectionary,  waxen  tapers  consumed  largely 
in  church  ceremonies,  all  sorts  of  chemical  preparations, 
and  the  far-famed  glass  of  Murano.  Her  printing- 
offices  were  among  the  earliest  and  the  best  in  Europe. 
Her  dominions  embraced  in  Italy,  Ravenna,  Trevisano, 
Padua,  Vicenza,  Crema,  Brescia,  and  Bergamo.  She 
was  Sovereign  of  Friuli,  of  numerous  Islands  on  the 
Dalmatian  coast  and  in  the  Archipelago,  as  well  as  of 
Candia  and  of  Cyprus. 

In  a  short  War  with  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  Venice 
acquired  Trieste  and  other  important  Ports  on  the 
Adriatic;  a  complete  victory  over  the  Imperialists  at 
Cadoro  preluded  a  Truce  for  three  years,  which  was 
broken  long  before  the  stipulated  term  had  arrived ; 
and  the  formation  of  the  LEAGUE  OF  CAMBRAI  for 
a  while  menaced  the  existence  of  the  Republic.  Of  that 
Treaty,  conducted  at  the  City  from  which  it  derived  its 
name,  between  the  Cardinal  d'Amboise  and  Margaret 
of  Austria,  of  the  early  operations  of  the  French,  and  of 
the  great  victory  which  they  won  at  Agnadello,  we 
have  spoken  sufficiently  in  our  immediately  preceding 
Chapter;  and  we  shall  here  confine  ourselves  to  the 
effect  produced  by  those  events  on  Venice  herself.  Im- 
minent as  was  her  peril,  she  encountered  it  with  un- 
broken resolution ;  and  at  the  moment  at  which  her 
army  was  dissipated,  her  continental  possessions  were 
wrested  from  her  Government,  and  she  was  left  without 
a  single  ally  to  resist  the  mightiest  Princes  of  Europe, 
no  unworthy  thought  of  submission  escaped  the  lips  of 
any  of  her  Senators.  History  does  not  afford  a  sub- 
limer  instance  of  the  courage  of  true  Patriotism  than 
that  which  Venice  exhibited  when  she  relieved  her 
Provincials,  whom  she  was  unable  to  protect,  from  their 
oaths  of  allegiance,  and  collected  herself  to  endure  a 
siege  within  her  own  Lagune. 

*  Gonsalvo  of  Cordova,  for  this  service,  was  enrolled  among 
the  Nobles  at  Venice  in  her  Golden  Bouk. 
t  In  1524. 
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But  from  the  horrors  necessarily  attendant  upon  war  Annals  of 
brought  thus  closely  to  her  hearths,  she  was  saved  by      Italy. 
the  falling  away  of  the  loose  bands  which  knit  together 
the  Confederacy.     Louis  XII.,  satisfied  with  his  glory, 
returned  to  France ;  the  angry  Julius  relaxed  in  seve- 
rity, secretly  negotiated  for  the  towns  which  he  wished  to 
acquire  in  Romagna,  and  in  the  end  repealed  his  Excom- 
munication ;  and  Maximilian,  always  too  late  to  profit  by 
opportunity,  after  occupying,  surrendering,  and  re-invest- 
ing  Padua,  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  its  walls  with 
loss  of  men  and  of  reputation.    The  little  town  of  Treviso  among  the 
was  the  first  which  set  the  example  of  honourable  fide-  allies. 
lity,  and  which  gave  the  impulse  through  which  Venice  Oct-  3' 
recovered  much  of  her  conquered  dominions. 

The  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year  was  conducted,  for 
the  most  part  successfully,  by  the  Germans,  combined 
with  a  French  auxiliary  force ;  and  it  is  disgraced  by  many 
acts  of  very  ferocious  cruelty.  On  the  approach  of  the  allies 
to  Vicenza  the  inhabitants  deserted  their  City,  and  took 
refuge  in  neighbouring  asylums.     Many  thousands  were 
thus  concealed  in  a  huge  cavern,  partly  natural,  partly 
excavated  as  a  stone-quarry ;    and  when  the  invaders 
were  unable  to  dislodge  these  wretched  fugitives  from 
the  interminable  windings  of  this  "  Grot  of  Longaro,  or  The  Grot  of 
Masano,"  they  lighted  straw  at  its  narrow  entrance,  and  Longaro. 
suffocated  their  victims  within.     But  the  King  of  Spain 
and  the  Pope  no  longer  supported  the  alliance,  and  the  Dissolution 
latter,  after  having  raised   numerous  intrigues  against  2 
France,  openly  declared  war.     The   attacks  which  he 
planned  at  Ferrara,  at  Genoa,  and  in  the  Milanese  failed 
from  want  of  concert ;  but  he  was  more  successful  in  his 
invasion  of   the   petty  Fief  of  Mirandola.      We  have      A.  D. 
already  related  his  appearance  in  person  at  the  siege  of     1511. 
the  principal  City  of  that  district,  and  his  entrance  of  the  ^an-  20. 
breach  after  its  capture. 

The  Holy  League,  the  Battle  of  Ravenna,  the  noble 
exploits  and  premature  death  of  Gaston  de  Foix,  and  the 
speedy  loss  of  Italy  by  the  French  after  their  barren 
victory,  have  found  place  elsewhere  ;  and,  indeed,  till  the 
death  of  Julius  II.,  no  event  of  importance  occurred 
which  is  not  interwoven  with  the  Histories  of  France  or 
of  Germany.  The  patronage  which  Leo  X.*  afforded  to  LeoX. 
Letters  and  the  Arts  has  shed  lustre  over  his  Pontificate  ; 
and  the  times  during  which 

"  A  RafFael  painted  and  a  Vida  sang*' 

are  deservedly  held  in  most  honourable  remembrance. 
We  are  reluctant  to  detract  from  the  merits  of  one  who 
had  the  good  fortune  to  preside  over  Modern  Rome  at 
the  most  brilliant  epoch  of  her  existence,  and  whose 
profuse  bounty  has  been  eulogized  by  the  Artists,  the 
Poets,  and  the  Historians  who  basked  in  his  favour. 
Before  his  election  to  the  Tiara  his  family  had  been  re- 
stored by  the  Spanish  arms  to  their  former  ascend- 
ency in  Florence;  and  Leo  accordingly,  although 
adopting  a  far  more  pacific  system  than  that  of  his 
predecessors,  in  the  complicated  transactions  of  the  ensu- 
ing years  most  frequently  appears  opposed  to  France. 
By  temporizing  and  by  address  in  negotiation  he  evaded 
danger  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XII.,  and  e\en 
when  Francis  I.  had  destroyed  the  Swiss  at  Marignano, 
and  all  Italy  seemed  to  be  at  his  disposal,  the 
adroitness  and  courteous  bearing  of  the  Pope  so  pre-  at;0n  with 
vailed  with  the  young  King,  in  a  conference  held  at  Francis  I. 
Bologna,  that  he  obtained  the  cession  of  the  Duchy  of  °ec. 


*  Giovanni  de  Medici,  second  son  of  Lorenzo  the  Great. 
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Urbino,*  and  the  abolition  of  the  Pragmatic  Sanction, 
on  the  easy  terms  of  a  promised  Cardinalate,  and  of  a 
small  auxiliary  force,  if  needed,  for  the  defence  of 

Milan. 

The  Court  of  Rome  was  much  agitated  internally  on 
the  detection  of  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  the 
Pontiff,  in  which  personages  of  very  illustrious  station 
were  the  chief  actors.  The  Cardinal  Alfonso  Petrucci 
was  so  highly  irritated  by  a  transfer  of  the  government 
of  Sienna  from  his  own  family  to  an  unworthy  Favourite, 
that  he  broke  out  into  open  menaces  of  vengeance 
against  Leo.  "  I  would  poniard  him,"  he  said,  "  with  my 
own  hand  in  the  very  midst  of  Consistory."  He  was 
believed  also  to  have  engaged  a  surgeon,  Battista  de 
Vercelll,  to  apply  a  poisoned  dressing  to  an  ulcered  leg 
under  which  Leo  suffered.  Some  intercepted  letters 
betrayed  the  project,  and  the  Pope  employed  artifices  to 
secure  the  accused.  Petrucci  was  degraded  from  his 
Ecclesiastical  rank,  delivered  to  the  Secular  arm,  and 
strangled  in  prison  on  the  day  after  his  conviction.  The 
surgeon  and  some  minor  criminals  who  partook  in  the 
conspiracy  expired  in  fearful  tortures.  Four  other  Car- 
dinals obtained  a  remission  of  capital  punishment  under 
various  penalties  ;  and  the  two  among  them  who  were 
chiefly  suspected  disappeared  not  long  afterwards. 

These  severe  measures  of  justice  applied  to  a  Body 
which  for  a  long  time  had  perpetrated  crimes  of  every  de- 
scription with  impunity,  excited  universal  terror  in  the 
Conclave,  and  the  Sacred  College  was  also  reduced  to 
the  scanty  number  of  twelve  members.  Leo  profited 
by  the  fear  which  he  had  awakened  to  hazard  an  unpre- 
cedented exercise  of  power,  by  which  he  rendered  the 
Consistory  entirely  dependent  upon  himself,  and  secured 
obedience  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  In  a 
single  day  he  promoted  one  and  thirty  Priests  to  the 
Cardinalate  ;  and  although  among  them  were  counted 
a  few  members  of  his  own  Family  who  owed  their  eleva- 
tion solely  to  that  fortunate  connection,  and  some  others 
might  trace  their  promotion  to  inonied  transactions,  many 
names  are  to  be  found  which  are  still  venerated  by  pos- 
terity, and  which  had  legitimate  demands  upon  pa- 
tronage. 

In  the  first  contest  between  Charles  V.  and  Francis  I. 
in  the  Milanese,  Leo  eventually  allied  himself  to  the 
former  ;  and  he  was  overjoyed  at  the  great  successes  of 
Prospero  Colonna  and  Pescaro  over  Lautrec.  He  had 
scarcely  received  intelligence  of  the  occupation  of  Milan, 
for  which  victory  the  cannon  of  St.  Angelo  were  still 
thundering  in  his  ears,  when  he  was  seized  with  a  rapid 
and  violent  disorder.  It  defied  all  medical  aid  for  about 
a  week,  and  then  terminated  his  existence,  in  the  fifty- 
seventh  year  of  his  age  and  the  ninth  of  his  Pontificate. 
His  dying  pillow  was  greeted  with  announcements  of 
the  fall  of  Piacenza  and  of  Parma,  the  latter  of  which 
towns  he  had  expressed  an  ardent  desire  to  purchase  at 
the  expense  even  of  life  itself.  A  suspicion  that  his  end  had 
been  accelerated  by  poison  was  strengthened  by  some 
ambiguous  conduct  of  his  cup-bearer  ;  and  it  did  not 
receive  diminution  when  his  cousin,  the  Cardinal  Julian 
de  Medici,  insisted  upon  the  release  of  the  prisoner  who 
had  been  arrested  ;  stating  that  "  the  pursuit  of  such  a 
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charge  might,  perhaps,  implicate  the  name  of  some  great  Annals  of 
Prince,  who  on  that  account  would  become  an  irrecon-     ^Itaty. 
cilable  enemy  to  the  Family." 

We  give  elsewhere  a  narrative  of  the  commencement 
of  the  Reformation  under  the  Pontificate  of  Leo  X.,  and  we 
here  confine  ourselves  chiefly  to  Political  events.  The 
Romans,  dazzled  by  the  splendour  and  debauched  by 
the  voluptuous  ease  of  their  recent  Sovereign,  affected  to 
consider  his  successor,  Hadrian  VI.,  as  a  Tramontane 
and  a  Barbarian.  His  virtues,  indeed,  were  those  of  the 
Cloister;  and  the  lovers  of  the  Fine  Arts  whom  Leo  had 
collected  around  him  were  painfully  reminded  of  their 
loss  when  the  new  Pope,  turning  with  horror  from  the 
masterly  group  of  the  Laocoon,  veiled  his  eyes  with  his 
hands  and  exclaimed,  "  These  are  the  Gods  of  the 
Pagans."* 

The  Heresies  of  Luther  were  eminently  offensive  to  the 
Theology  which   Hadrian  had  imbibed  in  the  Schools  ; 
but  he  was  far  from  unwilling  to  reform  the  discipline  of 
the  Church,  in  which  he  perceived  the  existence  of  much 
corruption.     The  former  part  of  his  reign  was  passed  in 
attempts  at  mediation  between  Francis  I.  and  the  Em- 
peror, and  he  died  before  he  witnessed  the  disasters  of  a 
War  in  which   he  had  engaged  the  Holy  See  by  con- 
federating against  France.      The   army   of   Bonnivet  n;§  unj'o 
crossed  the  Tesino  on  the  very  day  on  which  he  breathed  pulariry. 
his  last,  and  on  which  (so  odious  was  his  memory)  the      A.  D. 
populace  crowned  with  flowers  the  door  of  his  physi-      1523. 
cian,   Giovanni   Antracino,   and  decorated  it   with  the  Sept.  14. 
inscription,  "  The  Senate  and  the  People  of  Rome  to 
the  Liberator  of  their  Country." 

Julian  de  Medici  f  succeeded  under  the  title  of  Cle-  Clement 
ment  VII.     We   pass  over   the  disastrous  campaign  of  ^H. 
Bonnivet,  and  the  yet  more  calamitous  defeat  and  cap-       v'     ' 
ture  of  Francis  I.  at  the  Battle  of  Pavia.     The  miseries 
of  Italy  were  by  no  means  diminished  by  the  superiority 
of  either  party  ;  and  the  numerous  Leagues  concerted  for 
her   deliverance  from  time   to    time    invariably    failed 
either  from  want  of  concert  in   the  contracting  parties, 
or  from  the  inadequacy  of  the  leaders  to  whom  the  chief 
direction  was  intrusted.     When,   after  the  release   of 
Francis    by   the  Treaty  of    Madrid,   an    alliance    was 
formed   between  France,   Rome,  Venice,  and   Milan, 
fresh  hopes  appeared  to  dawn  upon  the  Cisalpines.    But 
Francesco  Sforza  was  driven  from  his  Capital  ;  neither 
France  nor  Venice  were  willing  to  fulfil  their  engage- 
ments,  and  the  Pope,  indiscreetly  relying  upon  the  faith 
which  his  implacable  enemies  the  Colonnesi  had  treache- 
rously  pledged,  and  abandoned  by  the  Citizens  who  re-  the  Co- 
fused  to  arm  in  his  defence,  saved  his  life  only  by  timely  lonnesi. 
resort  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo,  and  had  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican  pillaged  by 
eight  thousand  armed  men  whom  he  was  incapable  of 
resisting. 

But  a  far  more  overwhelming  calamity  awaited  the 
Eternal  City,  when  the  ferocious  and  motley  host  of 
adventurers  intrusted  to  the  command  of  the  Ex- 
Constable  Bourbon  mutinied  for  want  of  pay,  and  cla- 
morously demanded  to  be  led  to  Rome.  The  avarice 
and  the  indecision  of  Clement  had  permitted  the  dis- 
bandment  of  his  own  army;  and  Francis  I.,  who  had 
allured  him  into  a  declaration  of  War  against  the  Em- 
peror by  magnificent  promises  of  assistance,  was  back- 

*  Hadrian  was  born  at  Utrecht,  where  he  imbibed  the  Dutch 
tastes. 
f  Natuiui  »^a  of  a  brother  of  Loreniothe  Great 
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ward  in  realizing  them  at  this  moment  of  great  peril.  An 
accommodation  with  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  to  whom 
Clement  resorted  in  his  extremity,  was  unable  to  save 
him  from  the  rapacity  of  the  invading  army;  and 
Bourbon,  perhaps  against  his  will,  was  compelled  by  his 
followers  to  declare  that  he  did  not  consider  himself 
bound  by  the  armistice  for  eight  months  which  had 
been  concluded  with  the  Imperial  Representative.  Ex- 
clusively of  the  lust  for  plunder  which  more  or  less 
characterises  every  military  force,  and  which  defies  all 
restraint  in  an  ill-disciplined  army,  another  and  an 
equally  strong  motive  actuated  a  great  proportion  of  the 
Germans.  Fired  by  the  heat  of  that  Theological  con- 
troversy which  was  raging  in  their  own  Country,  they 
were  fanatically  bent  upon  the  overthrow  of  the  mys- 
tical Babylon.  One  of  their  most  distinguished  Cap- 
tains, George  von  Frundsberg,  carried  in  his  bosom  a 
gilded  rope,  with  which,  as  he  vaunted,  Clement  should 
be  hung  by  his  own  hands  ;  a  threat  which  he  did  not 
live  long  enough  to  have  the  power  of  executing. 

Without  artillery,  without  baggage,  without  provisions, 
struggling  through  incessant  rains,  and  enduring  count- 
less privations  on  a  difficult  route,  Bourbon  continued  to 
advance  on  Rome  by  forced  marches.  He  might  have 
been  checked  in  the  Apennines  by  a  mere  handful  of  men  ; 
but  he  knew  how  to  profit  by  the  inertness  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and,  while  his  adversaries  were  deliberating,  he 
employed  the  precious  moments  in  active  operations, 
till  he  sate  down  under  the  walls  of  Rome  before  Cle- 
ment believed  that  he  had  quitted  Tuscany. 

Forty  thousand  men,  most  of  them  well  accustomed  to 
battle,  and  careless  against  what  party  their  arms  were 
directed,  were  gathered  in  Bourbon's  camp.  The  defence 
of  the  beleaguered  City,  on  the  other  hand,  was  commit- 
ted to  some  hasty  levies  which  Clement  had  been  able  to 
substitute  for  the  troops  whose  disbandment  had  been 
indiscreetly  licensed,  to  shopkeepers,  to  artisans,  and  to 
the  servants  of  the  Ecclesiastics.  A  few  additional  out- 
works were  thrown  up  in  the  Borgo,  and  the  chief 
command  was  deputed  to  Renzo  de  Ceri,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Orsini ;  who,  notwithstanding  a  gallant 
defence  of  Crema  during  the  War  of  the  League  of 
Cambrai,  had  since  been  greatly  neglected  by  the  Papal 
Court,  and  now  acted  with  either  treachery  or  unwar- 
rantable presumption  in  refusing  the  aid  of  five  thou- 
sand regulars  which  might  have  been  thrown  into  the 
City.  Rome,  he  said,  was  amply  provided  with  men. 
So  large  an  addition  would  obstruct  rather  than  assist, 
and  he  should  be  well  satisfied  with  a  reinforcement  of 
five  or  six  hundred  musqueteers.  Clement  also  exhibited 
unwonted  confidence.  On  all  former  occasions  he  ma- 
nifested a  timid  and  irresolute  spirit ;  but  so  great 
was  his  present  infatuation  that  he  scornfully  disre- 
garded the  Trumpet  which  Bourbon  sent  forward  with 
a  summons;  and  he  refused  to  break  down  the  bridges 
which  might  save  the  Trastevere  even  if  the  Borgo 
should  be  forced. 

With  the  first  dawn,  Bourbon  commenced  his  assault 
between  the  Janicular  and  the  Vatican  hills.  He  fully 
perceived  the  danger  by  which  he  was  surrounded,  and 
the  necessity  of  the  most  complete  success,  if  he  would 
preserve  himself  from  irretrievable  dishonour.  Already 
the  Spaniards  had  regarded  him  with  coldness ;  and 
conscience  might,  perhaps,  whisper  that  one  warring 
against  his  Religion  and  his  Country,  at  the  head  ot  a 
band  of  hired  ruffians,  might  be  stigmatized,  not  unde- 
servedly, as  an  Apostate,  a  Rebel,  and  a  Brigand.  His 
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escutcheon  had  been  defaced  by  a  foul  blot  which  could  Annals  of 
never  indeed  be  cleansed  away,  but  from  which  atten  Italy, 
tion  might  be  withdrawn  by  the  overpowering  splendour 
of  victory.  A  thick  fog  favoured  his  movements,  and, 
seizing  a  ladder,  he  was  among  the  foremost  who  rushed 
to  plant  it  against  the  ramparts.  Scarcely,  however, 
had  he  mounted  a  single  round,  when  a  musket-shot, 
which  struck  him  in  the  reins,  pierced  his  right  side  and 
thigh.  He  felt  at  once  that  the  wound  was  mortal,  but, 
retaining  sufficient  presence  of  mind  to  request  that  a 
cloak  might  be  thrown  over  him,  and  that  his  death  Bourbon  is 
might  be  concealed,  he  expired  at  the  foot  of  the  walls, 
with  courage  worthy  of  a  better  man  and  of  a  less  equi- 
vocal enterprise. 

But  it  was  not  easy  to  conceal  the  fall  of  their  Captain  Sack  of 
from  his  followers;  and  the  knowledge  of  it,  instead  of  Rome, 
dispiriting,  excitetl  in  them  a  thirst  for  vengeance.  The 
want  of  artillery  on  the  part  of  the  assailants  rendered 
their  loss  far  greater  than  it  would  have  been  if  they 
could  have  laid  open  a  breach  ;  and  more  than  one  thou- 
sand men  were  slain  on  the  ramparts  and  in  the  Borgo, 
which  was  bravely  defended  by  the  Pope's  Swiss  guard 
and  by  a  few  veteran  Italian  soldiers.  The  untrained 
rabble,  of  which  the  garrison  was  chiefly  composed,  soon, 
however,  threw  down  their  arms  and  abandoned  the 
struggle,  and  then  commenced  a  sack  almost  unparal- 
leled in  horror.  We  have  little  wish  to  dwell  upon 
the  cries  of  Matrons  dragged  from  their  hearths,  and  of 
Nuns  torn  from  their  Convents,  to  glut  the  brutality  of 
men  reeking  with  slaughter;  upon  tlie  sufferings  of  Pre- 
lates venerable  for  age  and  virtue,  who,  clad  in  their 
habits  of  ceremony  and  mounted  upon  jaded  beasts,* 
were  exposed  to  the  contumely  of  the  German  free- 
booters by  whom  their  Faith  was  held  in  abhorrence, 
and  subjected  to  the  most  acute  torture  till  they  agreed 
to  pay  some  exorbitant  ransom.  The  plunder  of 
Churches,  the  desecration  of  their  holy  furniture,  the 
stripping  of  Palaces,  the  robbery  of  individuals,  may  be 
seen  in  detail  among  all  the  contemporary  Historians ; 
and  it  may  suffice  to  say  here  that  seven  or  eight  thou- 
sand Romans  were  massacred  during  the  two  first  days' 
occupation  of  the  City,  and  that  the  money,  plate,  and 
jewels  destroyed  or  pillaged  were  estimated  at  upwards 
of  a  million  of  ducats,  exclusively  of  the  sums  afterwards 
disbursed  in  ransom,  which  presented  a  far  greater 
amount. 

Clement,   during  the  engagement,   knelt   before   an  clement 
Altar  in  the  Chapel  of  his  Palace.     When  he  heard  that  takes 
his  troops  were  giving  way,  he  might  still  have  gained  refuge  in 
a  remote  gate  and  have  saved  himself  by  flight,  but  he 
strangely  preferred  retirement  to  the  Castle  of  St.  Angelo, 
although  late  experience  might  have  taught  him  how 
ill  adapted  for  resistance  was  that  fortress.     While  he 
traversed  the  lofty  viaduct  which  connected  the  Castle 
with  the  Vatican,  the  war  of  death  was  raging  beneath 
his  feet ;  and  the  Historian  Jovius,  who  attended  him, 
bore  up  his  train  in  order  that  he  might  walk  more 
rapidly,    and  threw  his  mantle  over  the  white  rochet 
which  might  have  betrayed  its  wearer  to  the  fury  of  the 
Imperialists,  f 

The  Germans,  after  the  first  heat  of  battle  had  sub 
sided,  abstained  from  slaughter,  and  were  chiefly  occu- 
pied  in  the  destruction  of  reliques  and  works  of  Art, 
which  like  Hadrian  VI.  they  connected  with  Idolatry. 

*  Guidiardini,  torn.  iv.  lib.  xviii.  p.  241. 

•J   P.u.lus  J>,vius,  Vit  Pomp.  Colon,  p.  362. 
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The  Spaniards,  on  the  contrary,  persevered  in  butchery 
and  pillage  So  great  was  their  lust  for  gold,  that  they 
du"-  up  the  mouldering  bones  of  Julius  II.,  in  order  to 
strfp  the  Pontifical  ring  from  his  finger ;  so  boundless 
was  their  cruelty,  that  they  shot  an  old  woman  and  some 
boys  who  were  gathering  pot-herbs  in  the  Castle-ditch 
for  the  supply  of  the  table  of  the  famished  Prelates.* 
More  than  one  succour,  by  which  perhaps  the  assault 
might  have  been  repulsed,  arrived  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  capture  of  the  City ;  and  drew  off  from  a  con- 
viction that  any  attempt  at  relief  would  be  fruitless. 
The  Pope  and  thirteen  Cardinals  who  had  accompanied 
him  endured  a  month's  blockade ;  and  did  not  obtain  a 
capitulation  till  they  had  exhausted  even  the  store  of  asses 
flesh  upon  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  feed.  The 
terms  granted  were  the  payment  of  four  hundred  t  housand 
ducats;  one-fourth  immediately,  fifty  thousand  more 
within  twenty  days,  the  remainder  within  two  months. 
Until  the  complete  discharge  of  the  first  two  instalments 
they  were  to  remain  as  prisoners  in  the  custody  of  Alar- 
con,  the  same  officer  to  whom  the  King  of  France  had 
been  committed  after  the  Battle  of  Pavia;  and  who 
accordingly  entered  St.  Angelo  with  three  German  and 
three  Spanish  companies.  On  his  release,  Clement  was 
to  await  at  Naples  or  at  Gaeta  further  orders  from  the 
Emperor  ;  he  was  entirely  to  abandon  Parma,  Piacenza, 
and  Modena,  to  admit  Imperialist  garrisons  into  the 
fortresses  of  Ostia,  Civita  Castellana,  and  CivitaVecchia; 
to  absolve  and  to  restore  the  Colonnesi,  and  to  give 
hostages  for  the  performance  of  all  these  harsh  con- 
ditions. 

The  execution  of  these  terms  was  beyond  Clement's 
power ;  and  the  towns  which  he  had  engaged  to  surren 
der,  being  strongly  garrisoned  by  soldiers  of  the  League, 
refused  consent.  Florence  also,  taking  advantage  of  his 
weakness,  threw  off  the  yoke  which  had  lately  been 
reimposed  upon  her,  insisted  once  more  upon  the  with- 
drawal of  the  Medici,  and  reinstated  a  popular  Govern- 
ment. The  announcement  of  the  sack  of  Rome  and  of  the 
captivity  of  the  Head  of  the  Church  aroused  consternation 
throughout  Europe;  and  even  the  Emperor,  dissem- 
bling his  joy,  affected  to  partake  in  the  common  alarm  ; 
protested  that  Bourbon  had  acted  without  instructions; 
and  carried  the  mockery  so  far  as  to  command  prayers 
to  be  offered  in  the  Churches  of  Madrid  for  the  deliver- 
ance of  the  Pope,  whom  he  might  release  by  a  single 
word  despatched  to  his  Generals  in  Italy. 

Francis  I.  and  Henry  VIII.  were  more  in  earnest, 
and  a  Treaty  which  they  signed  at  Amiens  was  followed 
by  the  march  of  Lautrec  to  Italy.  His  early  successes, 
his  death,  and  the  unfortunate  close  of  the  campaign  of 
1528  have  been  related  elsewhere.  The  Pope,  mean- 
time, was  detained  in  St.  Angelo,  although  the  Plague 
had  shown  itself  within  its  walls,  and  had  proved  fatal 
to  some  of  his  servants.  He  had  collected  with  infi- 
nite difficulty,  partly  by  loan  and  partly  by  mortgage, 
the  first  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  ducats  for  his  ran- 
som ;  but  the  greedy  Germans  still  demanded  sureties 
for  the  rest  before  they  would  restore  him  to  freedom, 
and  the  treatment  suffered  by  the  original  hostages 
deterred  others  from  exposing  themselves  to  similar 
danger.  Thrice  had  they  been  dragged  to  a  gibbet 
erected  for  their  execution  in  the  Campo  de  Fiori,  and 
respited  only  through  an  avaricious  fear  that  the  chief 
bond  for  payment  would  be  dissolved  together  with 

*  Paulus  Jovius,  p.  3G-1. 
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their  lives.     From  the  ignominy  of  this  death  they  were   Annals  of 
perhaps  ultimately  rescued  by  escape  at  night  on  foot 
and  in  disguise  while  their  sentinels  were  intoxicated. 

The  flight  of  these  hostages,  and  the  great  diminu- 
tion of  the  Imperial  army  by  sickness  and  by  desertion, 
produced  some  extension  of  the  time  at  which  Clement 
was  to  complete  his  payment.  Of  forty  thousand  men 
who  had  entered  Rome  under  Bourbon  scarcely  ten 
thousand  remained.  A  new  Convention  extended  the  Esca"pe"of 
term  of  adjustment  to  three  more  months.  The  10th  of  Clement. 
December  was  fixed  as  the  day  of  Clement's  release.  Dec.  9. 
On  the  preceding  night  Alarcon,  either  relaxing  from 
vigilance  or  acting  under  secret  orders,  permitted  the 
escape  of  his  prisoner  in  disguise.  Whether  Clement 
had  been  terrified  by  any  warning  of  intended  assassi- 
nation, or  whether  he  mistrusted  the  fulfilment  of  the 
compact,  is  not  to  be  determined ;  but  he  mounted  a 
horse  which  awaited  him  at  the  City  wall,  and  galloped 
without  attendants  to  Orvieto,  the  head -quarters  of  his 
allies. 

During    the    failure    of    Lautrec's   enterprise    upon  Andrea 
Naples,  another  severe  blow  had  been  inflicted  upon  the  Doria. 
French  power  in  Italy  at  GENOA.    The  engagement  con-      A.  D. 
traded  with  Andrea  Doria  terminated  about  Midsummer;      1528. 
and  very  little  care  had  been  taken  to  perpetuate  the  good  June, 
will  of  that  brave  and  skilful  mariner.     On  the  con- 
trary, he  had  been  exposed  to  numerous  slights  and 
indignities;    his   appointments   were    irregularly   paid 
and  were  in  long  arrear ;  the  surrender  of  his  prisoners 
had  been  arrogantly  and  unjustly  required  ;  and  he  had 
even  been  superseded  in  direct  command  by  an  officer 
of  much  inferior  merit.      But  these  personal  wrongs, 
however  galling,  might  have  been  disregarded  or  for- 
gotten by  the  generous  spirit  of  Doria,  if  he  had  per- 
ceived any  design  on  the  part  of  Francis  to  fulfil   his 
often-repeated  promise  that  he  would  restore  Genoa  to 
her  former  liberty.     Frustrated  in  this  hope,  and  fore- 
seeing also  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  French  still 
further  to  degrade  his  native  City  by  rendering  Savona 
her  rival  in  Commerce,  (for  which   purpose  they  had 
cleansed  and  fortified  its  port,)  Doria  resolved  to  with-  With- 
draw allegiance  from  a  Prince  by  whom  it  had  been  draws 
abused.     The  transition  by  which  he  passed  into  the  ^om  ^e 
service   of  the    Emperor   appears   violent   to   modern    ' 

•  !••••  i  •  •  11         Sc*  ViCtfj 

notions;    but    his    disinterestedness    is    unequivocally 
proved    by  his  rejection   of   the  dazzling  power  with 
which  Charles  would  have  remunerated  him.     After  he 
had  persuaded  his  fellow-citizens  to  imitate  his  example, 
and  the  French  garrison  had  been  bloodlessly  expelled 
from  Genoa,  he  refused  the  offer  of  its  sovereignty,  in  and  pro. 
which  the  Emperor  would  have  established  and  have  duce*  a  Re- 
confirmed him.     Well  did  he  earn  the  statue  erected  in  volution  ia 
his  honour  by  the  Republic  which  he  had  saved ;  and  6*00* 
truly  did  the  inscription  upon  its  base  term  him  "  the 
best  of  citizens,  the   happiest  assertor  a;id   author  of 
Public  Liberty."     The  Government  was  conferred  on  a 
Doge  assisted  by  a  Senate  and  a  Council,  and   Doria 
still  retained  the  post  in  which  he  felt  himself  most  cal- 
culated to  benefit  his  Country,  that  of  her  Admiral  in 
chief. 

Venice,  Florence,  and  Milan  had  united  with  the 
League  of  France  and  England  for  the  deliverance  of 
the  Pope.  That  object  was  now  attained,  and  the  dis- 
asters of  Lautrec  in  the  former  campaign,  and  the  later 
defeat  of  the  Count  St.  Pol  at  Landriano,  were  pre- 
sages that  France  would  escape  from  the  contest  when- 
c\(-r  a  favourable  moment  should  occur.  The  King,  in 
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deed,  affected  to  persuade  his  allies  that  his  means  were 
unbroken,  and  that  he  was  resolute  in  continuing:  the 
War.  But  the  fears  or  the  sagacity  of  Clement  produced 
a  widely  different  conviction,  and  he  anxiously  sought  to 
procure  a  separate  and  earlier  Peace  for  himself.  Charles, 
on  his  part,  knew  that  his  strength  now  permitted 
relaxation,  and  moreover  he  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity 
of  removing  the  scandal  which  he  was  well  aware  had 
been  created  by  the  Pope's  imprisonment.  He  granted, 
therefore,  very  easy  Terms  on  the  first  application  ;  and, 
by  a  Treaty  signed  at  Barcelona,  he  engaged  to  restore 
his  own  conquests,  to  procure  the  cession  of  such  as  had 
been  made  by  others,  to  give  his  natural  daughter,  Mar- 
garet, as  a  bride  to  Clement's  bastard  nephew,  Alexan- 
der de  Medici,  who  was  to  be  seated  in  the  Government 
of  Florence,  and  to  refer  the  disposal  of  the  Milanese  to 
the  Pope's  arbitration.  Clement,  in  return,  promised 
the  investiture  of  Naples  on  receiving  the  Feudal 
acknowledgment  of  a  white  steed ;  the  Coronation  of 
the  Emperor,  whenever  he  should  repair  to  Italy  for 
that  purpose;  and  the  plenary  absolution  of  all  who 
had  been  concerned  in  Bourbon's  enterprise  against 
Rome. 

The  conclusion  of  this  Treaty  no  doubt  accelerated 
the  Peace  of  Cambrai ;  in  which  Francis,  by  disho- 
nourably neglecting  his  allies,  left  Italy  at  the  entire 
mercy  of  the  Emperor.  Charles,  accordingly,  landed  at 
Genoa  with  the  pomp  and  with  the  full  power  of  a 
conqueror ;  but,  as  the  menaces  of  the  Turks  rendered 
him  anxious  to  provide  for  the  security  of  his  Hungarian 
frontier,  he  displayed  a  moderation  which  excited  asto- 
nishment. Genoa.  Sienna,  and  Lucca,  content  with 
the  appearance  of  high  favour,  no  longer  contested  for 
independence.  Venice  consented  to  the  abandonment 
of  her  recent  conquests.  The  Duke  of  Ferrara  retained 
his  dominions,  not  altogether  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
Pope.  Francesco  Sforza  obtained  confirmation  in  Milan, 
after  some  curtailments  and  the  exaction  of  a  heavy  sub- 
sidy, and  his  stability  was  guaranteed  by  marriage  with 
Christiana  of  Denmark,  a  niece  of  the  Emperor.  The 
zeal  which  Frederic  Gonzaga  of  Mantua  had  shown 
for  Peace  was  rewarded  by  the  erection  of  his  Marquisate 
into  a  Duchy ;  and  Charles  having  concentrated  his 
troops  round  Florence,  which  City  alone  continued 
to  defy  him  by  obstinately  refusing  admission  to  the 
Medici,  proceeded  to  Bologna,  where,  by  the  special 
grace  of  the  Pope,  he  received  both  the  Crown  of  Lom- 
bardy,  which,  according  to  ancient  usage,  he  ought  to 
have  assumed  at  the  Cathedral  of  St.  Ambrose  in 
Milan,  and  subsequently  that  of  the  Empire,  which 
hitherto  had  been  conferred  only  at  Rome,  in  the 
Basilica  of  St.  John  in  the  Lateran.  Eighty  years  had 
passed  since  Italy  had  witnessed  the  Coronation  of 
an  Emperor,  and  none  since  the  days  of  Charlemagne 
had  possessed  over  her  authority  so  unlimited  as  that 
of  Charles.  Tuscany  was  the  only  State  which  ven- 
tured upon  even  a  short-lived  opposition ;  and  leaving 
her  subjugation  to  his  Generals,  the  conqueror  departed 
for  Germany,  free  from  apprehension  of  any  renewed 
disturbance  in  the  rest  of  his  subject  Provinces. 

FLORENCE,  like  most  other  Republics,  was  distracted 
by  Faction.  The  enemies  of  the  Medici  defaced  the 
statues  and  armorial  bearings  of  that  Family;  the  richer 
Citizens  endeavoured  to  frame  an  oligarchy;  the  poorer 
atoned  for  their  deficiency  in  wealth  by  the  restless  ac- 
tivity with  which  they  advocated  a  popular  constitution; 
and  a  fanatical  party,  which  had  enough  influence  to 
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procure  the  election  of  its  Chief,  Capponi,  during  two   Annals  of 
consecutive  years,  to  the  high  dignity  of  Gonfaloniere,  v  J 
proposed   to  avert  the   judgment   of   Heaven,    and  to 
remove  a  Pestilence  which  had   long  ravaged  the  State, 
by  proclaiming  Jesus   Christ  perpetual  King.     Doria 
offered    to   mediate  with  the  Emperor;   but  his  kind 
offices  were  rejected   with  scorn,  and  the  Florentines, 
hitherto   a  People    unacquainted  with  military  habits, 
prepared  singly  to  oppose  a  master  before  whom  the 
remainder  of  Italy  had  bent  the  knee. 

A  militia  was   speedily  organized,  the  fortifications  tts  sll/J,'° 
were  repaired  and  reduced  in  circuit  under  not  less  a 
direction  than  that  of  Michaelagnolo  Buonarotti ;  and 
they  were  sufficiently  strong  to  repulse  an  assault  made 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  commanded  the  besieg- 
ing army.     That  General   had   succeeded  Bourbon   in 
Rome,    and    was    Viceroy   of  Naples ;   so   that  to  the 
very  hand  which,  three  years  before,  had  pillaged  his 
Capital  and  had  retained  himself  in  captivity,  Clement 
now   intrusted  the  conquest  of  his  native  City.     The 
campaign  was  obstinately  protracted,  chiefly  by  diver- 
sions effected  by  Francesco   Petrucci,  a  Florentine  of 
ancient  Family  but  of  scanty  fortune,  who  had  served 
with  distinction  in  the  celebrated  Black  Bands.*     In  a  Death  of 
murderous  engagement  with  the  Prince  of  Orange  at  th,e  Prince 
Gavinana,  each  of  the  leaders  was  killed  ;  and  the  Im-  °n(f  Ofnpg_ 
perialists  suffered  so  greatly  that  a  general  sortie  might  trncci. 
have  compelled   them  to  retreat.     But  the  chief  com-       A.  D> 
mand   within   the  City   had   been  intrusted  to  a   con-      1530. 
dottiere,  Malatesta  Baglione,  whose  fidelity  was  by  no  Aug.  2. 
means   equal  to  his  skill ;   and  who,  foreseeing  the  ulti-  Treachery 
mate   destruction  of  the   State  by  which  he  was  em-  °iBaghone. 
ployed,  had  long  entered  into  treacherous  correspond- 
ence with  its  enemy.     In  the  first  instance  he  refused 
obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  Gonfaloniere,  and  when 
these  were  forcibly  pressed  upon  him,  he  ceased  to  dis- 
semble,   admitted   a   detachment   of   the    besiegers    at 
the  Porta  Romana,  disposed   it  upon  one  of  the  chief 
bastions,  and  turned   its  own  artillery  upon  the  City 
itself.     A  large  party  of  the  Citizens,  weary  of  a  con- 
test in  which  they  perceived  no  hope  of  success,  arrayed 
themselves  in   his  favour   and   clamorously  demanded 
Peace.     Peace  was  granted  upon  Terms  by  no  means  Fall  of 
oppressive  if  the  defencelessness  of  the  vanquished  be  Florence, 
considered,  by  no  means  disadvantageous  if  we  contrast     u£'  *•" 
their  former  internal  discord  with  their  future  repose. 
But  the  name  of  Liberty  was  gone  for  ever,  and  the  last 
struggle   of  Florence  for   independence  will  therefore 
furnish  an  endless  theme  for  declamation.     It  is   as- 
serted that  the  campaign  which  preceded   her  fall  cost 
the  lives  of  eight  thousand  Tuscans  and  fourteen  thou- 
sand Imperialists. 

Nearly  twelve  months  elapsed  before  Alexander  of  Tyranny  of 
Medici   entered  Florence  under  the   protection  of  an  Alexander 
Imperial  Rescript  which  conferred  upon  him  and  his    * 
descendants,   in  order  of  primogeniture,  the  hereditary 
title  of  Chief  of  the  Republic.     His  Government  was 
rigorous,  and  the  unsettled  state  of  the  community  de- 
manded that  it  should  be  so ;  but  for  the  unmeasured 
licentiousness  of  his  personal  conduct  it  is  not  possible 
to  offer  a  shadow  of  excuse.     His   tyranny  at  length 

*  Le  Bande  Nere,  originally  raised  by  the  Condottiere  Gio- 
vanni de  Medici,  and  named  from  the  black  standard  borne  in 
mourning  for  Leo  X.,  were  chiefly  Tuscans,  and  esteemed  the  best 
mercenaries  in  Italy.  They  served  under  Francis  I.  at  Pavia, 
and  were  dissolved  after  Lautrec's  unfortunate  Neapolitan  expe- 
dition. 
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excited  remonstrance  from  even  the  warmest  of  the  Me- 
dicean  partisans,  and  was  denounced  by  his  cousin,  the 
Cardinal  Ippolito,  among:  others.  Poison,  the  favourite 
resource  of  Italian  vengeance,  removed  this  accuser ; 
and  the  Emperor,  induced  by  political  considerations 
and  anxious  to  secure  an  ally  upon  whom  he  might  de- 
pend in  a  new  war  which  was  approaching  with  France, 
dismissed  the  complaints  of  the  Florentine  emigrants  as 
nugatory,  and  even  fulfilled  that  part  of  his  promise  to 
the^deceased  Clement,*  which  he  had  hitherto  postponed, 
and  which  condemned  his  natural  daughter,  Margaret, 
to  wedlock  with  Alexander. 

Unreclaimed  by  his  new  ties,  tnat  profligate  Prince 
continued  to  be  immersed  in  debauchery ;  and  chiefly 
profited  by  his  authority  to  sully  the  honour  of  the 
most  illustrious  Families  and  the  most  holy  Convents  of 
the  City  which  he  governed.  One  of  "the  basest 
ministers  to  his  illicit  pleasures  was  a  cousin,  Lorcnzino, 
named  in  the  Imperial  Rescript  as  successor  in  case 
Alexander  should  die  childless.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  ambitious  hope  was  the  leading  motive 
-  which  prompted  this  unprincipled  ruffian  to  the  deed  of 
violence  which  he  executed.  Having  decoyed  his 
Patron  to  a  remote  chamber  in  his  own  house,  under 
the  excuse  of  pandering  to  one  of  his  amours,  (a  pretext 
in  which  the  infamy  was  heightened  both  because  the 
Lady,  his  aunt,  was  nearly  connected  with  him  in 
blood,  and  because  she  had  virtuously  resisted  Alex- 
ander's overtures,)  he  poniarded  him  with  the  assist- 
ance of  a  Bravo.  Deficient  in  presence  of  mind, 
wanting  courage  to  reap  the  fruits  of  his  crime,  or 
mistrusting  his  own  popularity,  instead  of  raising  the 
populace  and  seizing  the  vacant  Government,  he  locked 
the  door  of  the  apartment  containing  the  body  of  the 
murdered  Prince  and  fled  hastily,  first  to  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  to  Venice;  in  which  City,  on  his  return  to  it 
after  more  than  ten  years'  wandering  in  order  to  elude 
retaliation,  he  at  length  perished  in  turn  by  the  stiletto 
of  an  assassin. f 

Several  hours  elapsed  before  the  discovery  of  the 
murder;  several  more  before  it  was  thought  prudent 
that  it  should  be  disclosed  to  the  Public.  When  at 
last  it  was  made  known,  not  a  voice  appears  to  have 
been  raised  in  behalf  of  Lorenzino.  Giulio,  a  bastard  of 
the  late  Prince,  was  feebly  nominated :  there  were  not 
wanting  some  hot-brained  Orators  who  eagerly  pressed  a 
return  to  Republicanism ;  but  the  discretion  of  the 
Historian  Guicciardini  prevailed  when  he  suggested 
Cosmo,  a  son  of  the  late  Giovanni,J  and  therefore 
lineally  descended  from  the  Great  Lorenzo.  The 
young  Prince  was  at  that  time  living  in  retirement 
near  Florence,  and,  according  to  hereditary  right,  was 
next  in  place  to  Lorenzino.  With  his  accession  we  shall, 
tor  the  present,  terminate  our  narrative  of  the  affairs  of 
Florence,  reserving  for  our  future  notice  the  War  which 
preceded  the  acquisition  of  Sienna. 

The  intrigues  of  Francesco  Sforza  in  MILAN,  ever 
weakly  vacillating  between  the  Emperor  and  the  King 
of  France,  provoked  a  new  War  in  1535;  and  his  death 
without  issue  added  fresh  causes  for  dissension.  The 
Peace  of  Cambrai  had  not  definitively  adjusted  the 
throne  in  this  contingency;  but  the  events  which  oc- 
curred in  the  North  of  Italy  till  the  conclusion  of  the 


Clement  died  September  25,  1534. 

In  1547,  by  order  of  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo. 

Giovanni  was  great  grandson  of  Lorenzo  the  Great. 
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Truce  of  Nice  appear  with  greater  strictness  to 
belong  to  the  Annals  of  France,  under  which  head 
they  are  accordingly  placed.  Suffice  it  here  to  say 
that,  from  the  extinction  of  the  line  of  Sforza,  the  Milan- 
ese may  be  considered  as  no  other  than  a  Province  of 
the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

VENICE,  since  her  exhaustion  by  the  War  of  the  League 
of  Cambrai,   had   carefully  husbanded  her   resources, 
and   as   much  as    possible  had  reposed    in   neutrality.  yvar  be- 
The  King  of  France,  wishing  to  terrify  her  into  action  tween 
at  any  hazard,  because  he  thought  that  her  eventual  Venice  and 
decision  must  be  advantageous  to   his  interests,  urged  Turkey- 
his  Turkish  allies  to  attack  the  Republic  ;  and  after  an       A  '  "' 
accidental    collision    between    the    fleets   of  the    two 
nations   at   the   mouth   of    the  Adriatic,    the   Infidels 
mercilessly  ravaged  Corfu.     The  Turks    content   wiih  Ravage  of 
devastation,  made  no  effort  to  establish  themselves  in  Corfu. 
that   Island;    but   having   destroyed  the  produce   and 
carried    fifteen    thousand    natives    into  captivity,    they 
retired    after   ten    days'   occupation.      Some    hope   of 
more  equal  contest  dawned  upon  the  Republic  when 
the  Emperor  and  the  Pope  joined  her  in  a  League  against 
the  Ottomans;  but  she  soon  discovered  that  little  assist- 
ance was  to  be  expected  from  her  allies.     Charles,  dis- 
engaged for  a  short  time   from  his  almost    perpetual 
war   with    France,    was   reluctant    to   encounter   new 
and  doubtful  hostilities;   and  the  Signory,  unable  any 
longer  to  support  the  entire  burdens  of  an  unpromising 
struggle,  made  a  separate  Peace,  for  the  attainment  of  Peace. 
which  they  were  compelled  to  offer   great   sacrifices  ;       A- 
many  Islands  which  they  had  hitherto  possessed  in  the 
Archipelago  were  ceded,  and  in  the  Morea  they  were 
compelled    to    abandon    Napoli    and    Malvisia.      The 
price,  however,   perhaps,  was  not  too  great  for  thirty 
years  of  uninterrupted  tranquillity. 

Paul  III.,  (Alexander  Farnese,)  who  succeeded 
Clement  VII.  in  the  Papal  See,  chiefly  laboured  for  the 
aggrandizement  of  his  Family.  For  a  time  he  balanced  ™u'  * 
his  alliance  equally  between  France  and  the  Emperor. 
One  of  his  grandsons,  Ottavio,  obtained  the  Marquisate 
of  Novarra  with  the  hand  of  Margaret,  widow  of  Alex- 
ander de  Medici  and  natural  daughter  of  Charles  V. 
Another,  Orazio,  was  betrothed  to  a  daughter  of  Henry 
II.  of  France,  and  received  the  title  of  Duke  of  Castro. 
But  the  master-stroke  of  Paul's  ability  in  the  Cabinet 
was  displayed  when  he  obtained  the  consent  of  the 
Sacred  College  to  the  alienation  of  Parma  and  Piacenza 
from  the  domains  of  the  Church  and  their  erection  into 
a  Duchy  for  the  father  of  those  two  Princes,  his  own  Erects  the 
son,  Pietro  Luigi.*  On  the  assassination  of  Pietro,  Duchy  of 
which  his  tyranny  provoked  in  two  years  after  his  sue-  arma- 
cession,  Piacenza  was  seized  by  the  Governor  of 
Milan  as  an  Imperial  Fief;  and  the  Pope,  in  order  to 
prevent  the  similar  loss  of  Parma  also,  re-annexed  it  to 
the  Holy  See.  Ottavio.  thus  excluded  from  the  patri- 
mony which  he  expected,  renounced  connection  with  the 
Pope  and  tendered  allegiance  to  Charles.  The  aged 
Pontiff  expressed  bitter  indignation  at  this  treacherous 
desertion  by  one  so  nearly  related  to  him  ;  and  it  is 
probable  that  his  death,  which  occurred  about  three 
weeks  afterwards.t  was  the  only  event  which  could 

*  The  Emperor  was  indignant  at  thin  assumption  of  power, 
and  the  Spanish  Ambassador  refused  to  be  present  at  the  enfeof-- 
ment. 

f  The  death  of  Paul  III.  is  commonly  attributed  to  the  defec- 
tion of  Ottavio,  but  the  assertion  is  satisfactorily  disproved  by 
Robertson,  Charles  V.  vol.  iv.  p.  4.  note. 
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History,    have  preserved  the  offender  from  a  severe  and   not  an 
unmerited  vengeance. 

Julius  III.,  out  of  gratitude  for  his  election  to  the 
Tiara,  principally  effected  by  the  Farnese  influence, 
restored  Parma  on  the  day  after  his  appointment.  When 
he  afterwards  sought  to  reclaim  his  gift,  and  leagued 
with  the  Emperor  to  despoil  Ottavio  of  its  possession, 
,  that  Prince  threw  himself  for  support  upon  Henry  II. 

Julius  III.       ..  _  _T  ,,   .  ,.  \.         •  i      i    .,1 

of  France.  No  event  of  importance  distinguished  the 
War  which  ensued  ;  the  French  laid  waste  part  of  the 
territory  of  the  Church ;  the  Imperialists  took  reprisals 
in  the  Parmesan,  but  from  the  siege  of  its  Capital  they 
were  compelled  to  retire  with  loss  and  disgrace. 
Piacenza  afterwards  was  partially  given  up  by  Philip 
II.  of  Spain,  in  order  to  secure  the  alliance  of  Ottavio 
against  France ;  and  at  a  time  to  which  the  Chapter 
upon  which  we  are  now  engaged  does  not  extend,  the 
The  Duchy  independence  of  the  Duchy  was  confirmed  as  a  reward 
of  Parma  for  the  great  services  which  Alexander,  the  well-known 
Prince  of  Parma,  a  son  of  Ottavio,  had  rendered  to  the 
Spanish  arms.  Ottavio  closed  his  long  reign  in  the 
year  following  this  increase  of  power. 

Julius  III.,  a  voluptuous  Prince,  is  little  remembered 
but  for  the  besetting  sin  of  nepotism,  and  for  the 
infamy  of  having  elevated  an  odious  minion*  to  the 
rank  of  Cardinal  at  seventeen  years  of  age.  This 
wretch,  who  had  not  borne  his  promotion  meekly,  was 
expelled  by  the  Sacred  College  after  the  decease  of  his 
Patron.  Marcellus  II.  occupied  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter 
during  only  two  and  twenty  days,  and  his  death  made 
way  for  a  Neapolitan,  Caraffa,  distinguished  by  illustri- 
April9%0  ous  birt^  ancl  Pr°f°unc'  Darning,  who  at  eighty  years  of 
Paul  IV.  aSe  assumed  the  title  of  Paul  IV.  The  violence  of 
this  bigoted  and  irritable  old  man  led  him  into  many 
acts  of  persecution;  yet,  strange  to  say,  we  find  him 
engaged  in  a  short  War  with  an  equally  intolerant 
spirit,  Philip  II.  of  Spain.  A  sense  of  the  oppression 
of  the  House  of  Austria  induced  this  resistance  to  its 
yoke,  and  the  Pope  was  encouraged  by  promise  of  as- 
sistance from  Henry  II.  of  France.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  was  indeed  despatched  from  that  Country  with 
considerable  force,  in  order  to  resist  the  progress  of  the 
Duke  of  Alva  who  had  made  several  conquests ;  but 
the  occurrence  of  the  fatal  Battle  of  St.  Quentin  occa- 
sioned his  recall ;  and  the  Pope,  left  without  allies  or 
resources,  was  indebted  to  the  superstitious  reverence  of 
Philip  for  the  Peace  which  he  obtained  at  Cavi.  This 
War  is  noticed  as  the  last  in  which  the  Holy  See  en- 
gaged on  Political  motives.  The  other  leading  acts  of 
the  Vatican,  its  sanction  of  the  new  Order  of  Jesuits, 
(1540,)  and  the  opening  (1545)  and  Sessions  of  the 
Council  of  Trent,  appertain  more  directly  to  Ecclesiastical 
History  than  to  that  which  professes  to  confine  itself  to 
a  sketch  of  events  of  a  general  nature. 

Conspiracy       GENOA   demands  a   few   words   in  this   place.     She 
of  Fiesco  in  submitted   tranquilly   to  the   Spanish   dominion  while 
it   was   administered   with    mildness   through   Andrea 
Doria ;  years  and  infirmities,  however,  compelled  that 
veteran  to   depute  much  of  his  authority  to  a  great 

*  The  Cardinal  Innocenzio  del  Monte. 
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nephew,  Giannettino,  who,  without  possessing  his 
uncle's  claim  upon  popular  affection,  exercised  his 
office,  as  it  is  said,  with  unbecoming  arrogance.  In- 
surrection seldom  wants  a  leader,  and  Giovanni  Lo- 
dovico  de  Fiesco,  Count  of  Lavagna,  one  of  the 
richest  and  most  illustrious  among  the  subjects  of  the 
Republic,  between  whose  family  and  that  of  Doria 
existed  a  feud  of  long  standing,  undertook  to  promote 
a  revolution,  in  which  the  assassination  of  both  the 
uncle  and  the  nephew  was  to  secure  his  own  ascent  to 
the  Ducal  throne.  Fiesco  hafl.  received  private  assur- 
ances of  support  from  France,  from  the  Pope,  and  from 
the  newly  created  Duke  of  Parma,  irritated  at  the 
Emperor's  refusal  of  investiture ;  he  had  in  his  favour  a 
strong  party  within  the  walls,  headed  by  a  fierce  Re- 
publican named  Verrina,  and  he  had  assembled  in  the 
Port  several  galleys  armed  with  mercenary  troops 
under  pretext  of  cruising  against  the  Turks.  Until  his 
plans  were  fully  ripened,  he  assumed  the  mask  of  dis- 
sipation, and  appeared  to  be  engrossed  by  the  pleasures 
of  a  dissipated  Capital ;  till,  having  disclosed  his  pro- 
ject in  an  inflammatory  speech  to  a  mixed  assembly,  part 
of  which  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the  discontent, 
he  sallied  forth  by  night,  took  possession  of  the  streets 
by  surprise,  surrounded  the  Palace  of  Doria,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  putting  Giannettino  to  death.  Andrea,  more 
fortunate,  escaped  on  horseback  during  the  tumult. 

The  complete  success  of  Fiesco's  conspiracy  no 
longer  appeared  doubtful,  when  it  was  frustrated  at  the 
very  moment  of  triumph  by  a  remarkable  accident. 
While  his  followers  were  attacking  Doria's  Palace  with- 
out the  walls,  himself  led  another  band  to  the  harbour 
to  take  possession  of  the  Fleet ;  an  enterprise  which  he 
deemed  more  hazardous  of  the  two.  The  plank  on 
which  he  crossed  from  one  of  his  galleys  to  the  shore 
slipped  aside,*  and  the  weight  of  his  armour  kept  him 
under  water  till  he  was  drowned.  His  partisans,  dispi- 
rited by  the  loss  of  their  Chief,  abandoned  the  enter- 
prise ;  and  Andrea  Doria,  who  returned  to  Genoa  on 
the  following  day,  retained  undisturbed  authority  for 
thirteen  years  more,  until  he  closed  his  illustrious 
course  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-three. 

The  great  Peace  concluded  between  France  and 
Spain  at  Chateau  Cambresis  terminated  the  War 
which  had  pervaded  Europe,  and  which  had  deluged 
Italy  in  particular  with  blood  since  the  commencement 
of  the  unhappy  rivalry  between  Francis  I.  and  Charles 
V.  All  the  allies  on  either  side  were  comprised  in  this 
Pacification ;  active  hostilities,  indeed,  had  ceased  in 
Italy  from  the  signature  of  the  Peace  of  Cavi,  but  the 
subsequent  Treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  must  be  con- 
sidered as  the  epoch  at  which  permanent  tranquillity 
was  restored. 

*  Schiller  considered  this  catastrophe  as  too  inartificial  for  em- 
ployment in  the  Drama,  which,  he  says,  disdains  the  intervention 
of  Chance,  and  he  accordingly  altered  it.  From  the  Republican 
declamation  with  which  his  Play  abounds,  it  will  always  be  favour- 
ably received  by  the  young  and  by  the  mob,  in  spite  of  much 
unnatural  delineation  of  character,  disagreeable  incident,  and 
coarse  execution. 
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History. 


Concurring 
causes. 


No  event  in  the  History  of  England  is  marked  by  cir- 
cumstances so  peculiar  as  those  which  attended  the 
separation  of  the  National  Church  from  the  Roman 
Communion.  The  people,  whose  sympathies  are  usually 
engaged  in  behalf  of  the  weaker  side,  were  indignant 
at  the  conduct  of  Henry  to  his  Queen  ;  a  large  portion 
of  the  middle  class,  as  well  as  many  Noble  Families, 
were  attached  to  the  Old  Religion  ;  the  Monarch  himself 
did  not,  in  the  slightest  degree,  withdraw  his  affection 
from  the  Creed  which  he  had  zealously  defended  ;  and 
yet,  notwithstanding  the  concurrence  of  so  many  inci- 
dents unfavourable  to  his  views,  he  realized  his  purpose 
with  very  little  opposition.  Catherine  was  degraded  to 
the  rank  of  Princess-Dowager  of  Wales  ;  her  marriage 
with  the  King  was  declared  unlawful  and  void;  the 
destination  of  the  Crown  was  fixed  on  the  descendants 
of  Anne  Boleyn,  who  was  acknowledged  to  be  his  law- 
ful wife.  At  the  same  time,  the  authority  of  the  Pope 
was  pronounced  a  usurpation  ;  all  connection  and  cor- 
respondence with  his  Court  were  prohibited ;  appeals  to 
his  judgment  were  forbidden  under  the  penalty  of  Pre- 
munire;  pecuniary  contributions  to  his  Exchequer  were 
abolished  ;  and  the  Sovereign  was  named  by  Parliament 
the  only  earthly  head  of  the  Anglican  Church.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  many  were  disposed  to  reject 
the  Papal  dominion,  who  had  no  wish  to  innovate  upon 
the  doctrines  and  mode  of  worship  which  they  had 
received  from  their  ancestors ;  for  not  only  was  the  sub- 
jection to  Rome  in  Spiritual  matters,  attended  with  a 
heavy  expense,  but  it  also  seemed,  from  time  to  time, 
to  menace  the  political  independence  of  the  Kingdom. 
The  interference  of  the  Pontiff  with  the  Civil  affairs  of 
the  principal  European  States,  whenever  their  measures 
appeared  to  endanger  the  ascendency  of  Ecclesiastical 
power,  created  a  very  natural  suspicion  in  the  minds  of 
the  People  that  his  pretensions  on  some  great  emergency 
might  prove  dangerous  to  the  prerogative  of  their  natu- 
ral Prince.  It  will  accordingly  be  found,  that  the  un- 
limited supremacy  claimed  for  the  Crown  of  England, 
about  the  period  of  the  Reformation,  had  less  reference 
to  the  indigenous  Clergy  than  to  the  foreign  Prelate 
whom  they  had  so  long  acknowledged  as  their  Head ; 
and  was  not  so  much  meant  to  invest  the  King  with 
authority  over  the  Church  as  to  secure  his  rights  in  the 
capacity  of  hereditary  ruler  over  a  free  and  sovereign 
nation.  In  withdrawing  from  the  Pope  his  wonted 
privileges  of  licensing  and  dispensing,  the  Parliament 

*  Holinshed  remarks,  that  in  1534,  "  during  the  Parlement 
time,  everie  Suudaie,  at  Paule's  Crosse,  preached  a  Bishop,  de- 
claring  the  Pope  not  to  be  supreme  head  of  the  Church."  Vol.  ii 
p.  937. 
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professed  to  act  upon  the  true  principle  "  that  your  Grace's 
realm,  recognising  no  superiour  under  God  but  only 
your  Grace,  has  been,  and  is,  free  from  subjection  to 
the  laws  of  any  foreign  Prince,  Potentate,  or  Prelate.*'* 

An  attempt  was  made  to  thwart  the  policy  of  this 
impetuous  Sovereign  by  employing  against  him  a  young 
woman,  to  whom  the  vulgar  gave  the  name  of  "  the 
Holy  Maid  of  Kent."  The  fits  to  which  she  was  con- 
stitutionally subject  were  regarded  by  the  more  ignorant 
as  proofs  that  she  was  possessed  by  a  Divine  Spirit,  and 
by  the  more  crafty  as  a  proper  medium  for  expressing 
their  own  sentiments  in  the  form  of  revelations.  Among 
other  prophecies,  she  ventured  on  a  prediction  that,  \i 
Henry  repudiated  Catherine,  he  would  die  in  the  course 
of  seven  months,  and  be  succeeded  by  his  daughter 
Mary.  Such  intimations  could  not  fail  to  draw  down 
upon  her  the  anger  of  the  King.  She  was  accordingly 
condemned  to  suffer  death  with  several  of  her  accom- 
plices; a  sentence  which  all  of  them  underwent  at 
Tyburn,  where  the  unfortunate  Nun  acknowledged  her 
offence,  and  attributed  her  fraud  to  the  suggestion  or 
encouragement  of  those  who  published  her  rhapsodies,  t 

But  the  fate  of  Elizabeth  Barton,  (such  was  her 
name,)  taken  by  itself,  would  not  have  demanded  the 
particular  notice  of  History,  had  not  her  proceedings 
involved  the  interests  and  endangered  the  lives  of  more 
considerable  persons.  Of  these,  the  most  prominent 
were  Bishop  Fisher  and  Sir  Thomas  More,  men  of  great 
talents,  learning,  and  reputation,  and  than  whom  few 
possessed  higher  influence  with  Henry  and  with  his 
father.  Fisher,  who  held  the  See  of  Rochester,  was 
accused  on  the  ground  that  he  had  concealed  from  the 
King  his  knowledge  of  the  prediction  just  mentioned  ; 
a  charge  to  which  he  pleaded  guilty,  but,  as  an  apology 
for  his  silence,  he  added  that  the  Maid  spoke  not  of 
any  violence  to  be  offered  to  his  Majesty,  referring 
simply  to  the  ordinary  visitations  of  Providence ;  and 
secondly,  that  she  assured  him  that  she  had  already 
informed  the  King  of  the  revelation  made  to  her,  an 
assertion  which  he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  as  he  knew 

*  Stat.  25  Henry  VIII.  c.  19,  20,  21,  22. 

f  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  937.  makes  her  confess  on  the  scaffold 
that  she  was  not  only  the  cause  of  her  own  death,  but  also  of  those 
who  suffered  from  her.  "  And  yet,  to  say  the  truth,  I  am  not  so 
much  to  be  blamed,  considering  that  it  was  well  known  unto  these 
learned  men  that  I  was  a  poor  wench  without  learning,  and  there- 
fore they  might  easily  have  perceived  that  the  things  that  were 
done  by  me  could  not  proceed  in  any  such  sort,  but  their  capacity 
and  learning  could  right  well  judge  from  whence  they  proceeded, 
and  that  they  were  altogether  feigned ;  but  because  the  things 
which  I  feigned  were  profitable  unto  them,  therefore  they  much 
praised  me,  arid  bare  me  in  hand  that  it  was  the  Holie  Ghost  and 
not  I  that  did  them." 
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that  she  had  been  admitted  to  a  private  audience. 
More  was  implicated  in  a  similar  manner,  having  had 
an  interview  with  Barton,  and  listened  to  her  communi- 
cations; but  as  the  crime,  in  either  case,  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  misprision  of  treason,  the  parties 
were  allowed  to  remain,  during  a  brief  space,  free  from 
all  further  molestation.  The  weight  of  their  names, 
meanwhile,  as  opposed  to  the  divorce,  gave  no  small 
umbrage  to  Henry,  who  resolved  to  compel  their  com- 
pliance, or  to  visit  them  with  the  heaviest  doom  of  law. 
They  were  accordingly  summoned  before  the  Council, 
and  asked  whether  they  were  ready  to  take  the  new 
oath  of  succession ;  a  form  of  words  which,  besides 
securing  allegiance  to  the  Royal  issue,  when  seated  on 
the  throne,  included  some  rather  obscure  reasoning 
on  the  dispensing  power  of  the  Pope.  Both  professed 
themselves  willing  to  assume  the  Civil  obligation,  as 
falling  properly  within  the  limits  of  a  human  statute, 
but  refused  to  bind  their  consciences  with  respect  to  the 
doctrinal  exclusions,  which  seemed  to  have  a  closer  rela- 
tion to  Theology  than  to  political  obedience.  For  this 
obstinacy,  as  it  was  deemed,  they  were  sent  to  the 
Tower,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  Cranmer,  who,  knowing 
the  importance  attached  to  their  characters  and  judg- 
ment, urged  the  expediency  of  receiving  their  oaths 
even  with  all  the  limitations  which  they  proposed  to 
annex.*  But  the  counsel  of  Cromwell  was  more 
agreeable  to  the  impatient  disposition  of  his  master, 
who  could  no  longer  endure  to  have  his  will  opposed, 
or  even  his  general  views  of  government  and  law  called 
in  question. 

In  a  Country  so  lately  under  the  full  influence  of  the 
Romish  See,  it  is  not  surprising  that  all  the  difficulties 
connected  with  the  Papal  Supremacy  should  have  been 
felt  by  many  conscientious  individuals  who,  in  other 
respects,  were  not  disinclined  to  be  loyal.  But  on  no 
point  was  Henry  more  sensitive  than  on  the  new  power 
and  prerogative  which  seemed  to  be  placed  in  his  hands 
by  the  Reformation ;  and  hence  the  numerous  prosecu- 
tions which  disgraced  the  latter  portion  of  his  reign, 
directed  against  Protestants  as  well  as  Roman  Catholics. 
In  the  course  of  the  summer  several  individuals  were 
executed  at  Tyburn  because  they  could  not  acknowledge 
the  addition  recently  made  to  his  Royal  titles  as  the  Head 
of  the  Church ;  and  fourteen  men  and  women,  natives 
of  Holland,  endured  a  similar  death  for  entertaining 
doubts  as  to  the  presence  of  Christ  in  the  Sacramentt 

But  the  most  illustrious  victims  who  were  doomed  to 
gratify  the  angry  passions  of  the  Monarch  appeared  in 
the  persons  of  Bishop  Fisher  and  the  late  Chancellor,  who, 
after  sustaining  the  worst  privations  of  a  prison  during 
the  long  space  of  twelve  months,  were  brought  forth  to 
the  scaffold.  The  fate  of  the  former  was  hastened  by  the 
unseasonable  interposition  of  the  Pope,  Paul  III.,  who, 
it  is  supposed,  with  the  view  of  saving  his  life,  deter- 
mined to  raise  him  to  the  rank  of  Cardinal,  and  had 
actually  sent  to  Calais  the  hat  which  distinguishes  that 
Order  of  churchmen.  Enraged  at  this  attempt  to  ward 
off  the  judicial  blow,  the  English  King,  who  probably 
would  otherwise  have  spared  the  grey  hairs  of  the 
venerable  Prelate,  gave  orders  that  he  should  be  in- 
stantly decapitated;  remarking  that  his  Holiness  might 

*  More,  Works,  p.  1429—1448,  where  he  has  given  an  inte- 
resting account  of  his  examination.  See  also  Strype,  Cranmer, 
p.  13,  44;  and  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  192.  Edition,  1816.  Ellis, 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  48.  Sir  Thomas  More  to  King  Henry  VllL 

\  Holinsherl,  vol.  ii.  p.  938.     Hall,  fol.  225. 


forward  the  hat,  but  he  would  take  care  that  the  Bishop  Annals  of 
should  not  have  a  head  to  wear  it.* 

The  feelings  of  his  contemporaries  were  greatly  out- 
raged by  an  act  of  tyranny  so  wanton  and  cruel ;  but 
the  voice  of  posterity  has  been  lifted  up,  with  an  indig- 
nation still  more  intense,  against  the  legal  murder  of 
Sir  Thomas  More,  who,  as  has  just  been  stated,  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  succession,  if  it  were  understood  to 
imply  his  assent  to  all  the  doctrines  recited  in  the  pre-  Trial  and 
amble  to  the  Act  by  which  it  was  enjoined.  When  he  death  of  Sir 
appeared  in  Court,  his  pale  countenance  and  tottering  if}1011118 
steps  indicated  the  severities  of  the  confinement  to 
which  he  had  been  subjected ;  but  the  powers  of  his 
mind  continued  unimpaired,  and  his  wonted  dignity 
and  cheerfulness  did  not  forsake  him.  The  evidence 
on  which  he  was  condemned  was  exposed  to  the  justest 
suspicion,  though  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  adhered 
to  the  distinction,  so  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  Sove- 
reign, between  the  duty  of  a  subject  to  the  reigning 
Prince  and  the  principle  recognised  by  Parliament  for 
establishing  the  legitimacy  of  Anne  Boleyn's  children. 
As  a  trial  in  those  evil  days  was  a  mere  form,  adopted 
to  give  the  appearance  of  regularity  to  a  sentence  already 
fixed,  no  one  could  be  surprised  to  hear  that  Sir  Tho- 
mas was  found  guilty  and  condemned  to  die.  He  him- 
self heard  his  doom  pronounced  without  emotion,  though 
in  his  case  the  bitterness  of  mortality  was  enhanced  by 
the  grief  of  a  dutiful  and  most  interesting  family,  who 
showed  their  affection  to  him  in  the  most  trying  circum- 
stances. In  the  presence  of  the  Judges  his  son  knelt  at 
his  feet  and  implored  his  blessing ;  and  his  favourite 
daughter  met  him  near  the  entrance  to  the  Tower,  and, 
rushing  through  the  guards,  folded  him  in  her  arms, 
and  bathed  him  with  her  tears.  His  manner  on  the  His  beha- 
scaffold,  though  it  proved  that  he  had  obtained  the  mas-  viour  on  the 
tery  over  his  feelings,  does  not  perfectly  harmonize  with  scaffold- 
the  solemn  composure  which  might  have  been  expected 
from  his  character,  as  a  thoughtful,  religious  man.  He 
joked  with  the  executioner  about  his  own  person  and  the 
other's  office,  indulging  in  a  facetious  humour  even 
when  he  laid  his  neck  on  the  block.  But  the  true  esti- 
mate of  his  mental  qualities  must  be  formed  from  his 
writings,  which  were  enlightened  in  no  ordinary  degree, 
and  from  his  conduct,  which  was  firm,  honourable,  and 
consistent.  England,  which  at  that  period  gave  birth 
to  many  great  Statesmen  and  authors,  has  produced  few 
more  distinguished,  in  either  of  these  respects,  than 
the  illustrious  individual  whose  end  has  now  been  de- 
scribed.t 

The   sensation   which   these  tragical   events  created  Sensation 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  Europe  was  in  full  pro- 
portion  to  the  eminence  of  the  persons  whose  lives  and  tinent. 
fortunes  they  involved.     The  Sovereigns  of  France  and 
Germany  expressed   equal    surprise   and   horror  upon 
being  informed  that  two  such  men  had  perished  on  the 
scaffold;  while   the  Pope,  who  had   hitherto  abstained 

*  Hall,  fol.  226.  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  938.  "  This  Bishop 
was  of  manie  sore  lamented,  for  he  was  reported  to  be  a  man  of 
great  learning,  and  of  a  verie  good  life.  The  Pope  hath  elected 
him  a  Cardinall,  and  sent  his  hat  as  far  as  Calis,  but  his  head  was 
off  before  his  hat  was  on." 

f  Both  Hall  and  Holinshed  were  prejudiced  against  Sir  Thomas 
More.  "  I  cannot  tell,"  says  the  former,  "  whether  I  should  call 
him  a  foolish  wise  man  or  a  wise  foolish  man ;  for  undoubtedlie 
he,  beside  his  learning,  had  a  great  wit,  but  it  was  mingled  with 
taunting  and  mocking,  that  it  seemed  to  them  that  best  knew  him 
that  he  thought  nothing  to  be  well  spoken  except  he  had  ministered 
some  mocke  in  the  communication." 
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from  taking  any  determined  step  in  the  controversy  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  his  predecessor,  now  thought  it  his 
duty  to  make  his  official  conduct  respond  to  the  senti- 
ments which  prevailed  every  where  around  him.  Re- 
garding the  execution  of  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  as 
one  of°the  greatest  insults  that  could  be  inflicted  on  the 
Spiritual  government  with  which  he  was  invested,  he 
proceeded  to  pass  severe  censures  upon  Henry.  It  is 
said  that  the  Bull  in  which  the  wrath  of  his  Conclave 
was  embodied  was  extorted  from  him  by  the  violence  of 
his  counsellors ;  and  in  this  Instrument  care  was  taken 
to  insert  every  prohibitory  and  vindictive  clause  in- 
vented by  the  most  aspiring  of  those  who  had  formerly 
occupied  the  Papal  throne.  After  enumerating  the 
offences  of  the  King  against  the  Apostolic  See,  the  Pon- 
tiff allows  him  ninety  days  to  repent,  and  to  appear  at 
Rome,  with  his  fautors  and  abettors,  either  in  person 
or  by  proxy ;  and  then,  in  case  of  default,  pronounces 
him  excommunicated;  deprives  him  of  his  Crown; 
declares  his  children  by  Anne  incapable  of  inheriting; 
interdicts  all  his  lands  and  possessions;  requires  all 
Clerical  and  Monastic  Bodies  to  depart  out  of  his  terri- 
tories ;  absolves  his  subjects  from  their  oath  of  allegi- 
ance ;  commands  them  to  take  up  arms  against  their 
former  Sovereign  ;  dissolves  all  Treaties  and  alliances 
between  him  and  other  Powers,  as  far  as  they  may  be 
contradictory  to  this  sentence  j  forbids  all  foreign  na- 
tions to  trade  with  his  dominions  ;  and  exhorts  them  to 
capture  the  goods,  and  to  make  prisoners  of  all  such  as 
still  adhere  to  him  in  his  schism  and  rebellion.  Similar 
penalties  were  denounced  against  all  the  advisers  and 
supporters  of  his  Majesty.  Their  children  also,  though 
born  of  wives  in  lawful  matrimony,  were  deprived  of  the 
right  of  inheritance  for  several  generations ;  their  lands 
were  in  like  manner  interdicted  ;  and  their  tenants,  freed 
from  all  obligations,  were  exhorted  to  take  the  field 
against  their  sacrilegious  Lords.* 

But  Paul,  aware  that  the  temporal  arm  necessary  to 
execute  these  formidable  menaces  was  weak,  satisfied 
himself  for  the  present  with  the  composition  of  this  pro- 
fessional document ;  resolving  to  wait  till  a  concurrence 
of  circumstances  more  favourable  to  his  views  should 
enable  him  to  produce  it  with  suitable  effect. 

The  current  of  events  in  England  was  somewhat 
affected  by  the  death  of  Catherine,  the  King's  first  wife, 
who  expired  at  Kimbolton  on  the  6th  of  January,  1536, 
in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  It  is  reported  that,  when 
feeling  herself  on  the  eve  of  dissolution,  she  addressed  a 
letter  to  Henry  full  of  kindness  and  serious  reflection, 
recommending  to  his  care  their  only  child,  and  convey- 
ing- her  hearty  forgiveness  of  all  the  uneasiness  with 
which  he  had  embittered  her  last  years.  His  stern  mind 
is  said  to  have  yielded  for  a  time  to  the  impression  which 
her  mild  entreaties  and  gentle  remonstrance  were  in- 
tended to  produce.  He  returned  to  her  a  consoling 
message  by  the  bearer  of  her  epistle,  which,  however, 
arrived  too  late;  and  all  that  he  could  now  bestow  upon 
her  was  a  funeral  becoming  her  rank  and  lineage.  Her 
body  was  laid  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Peterborough^ 

*l^ullar-  R°™-  torn.  i.  p.  704.  quoted  by  Lingard.     Saunders, 

fSaunders,p.l44.  Herbert,  432.  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  939  states 
t  the  message  sent  by  Henry  to  Catherine   was  prior  to  the  re- 
ception of  her  letter.     «  She  within  six  dales  after,  perceiving  her- 
If  to  wax  vene  weake  and  feeble,  and  to  feel  death  approaching 
.it  hand,  caused  one   of  hir  gentlewomen  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
King,  commending  to  him  hir  daughter  and  his,  beseeching  him  to 


To  realize  his  intentions  relative  to  the  property  and  Annals  of 
duties  of  the  Clergy,  he  nominated  Cromwell  to  the 
office  of  Royal  Vicegerent,  Vicar-General,  and  Principal 
Commissary,  with  all  the  Spiritual  authority  belonging 
to  the  King,  as  Head  of  the  Church,  for  the  due  adminis- 
tration of  justice  in  all  cases  touching  the  Ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  and  the  godly  reformation  and  redress  of 
all  errors,  heresies,  and  abuses  in  the  said  Church. 
Under  the  auspices  of  this  ambitious  upstart,  the  Bishops  Cromwell 
were  exposed  to  many  indignities,  and  the  MonasUc  in-  a,,p0int,;(i 
stitutions  were  deprived  of. a  large  proportion  of  their  Vicar-Ge- 
wealth.  The  necessities  of  the  King  suggested  the  ex-  neral. 
pediency  of  visiting  the  Monasteries,  and  the  selfish 
views  of  too  many  among  his  counsellors  led  them  to 
concur  in  the  proposal ;  though  the  object  contemplated, 
on  both  sides,  was  not  so  much  to  revive  discipline  and 
enforce  a  strict  observance  of  their  respective  rules,  as 
to  discover  a  pretext  for  seizing  their  ample  revenues. 
Cranmer,  whose  countenance  was  deemed  a  proper  sup- 
port to  the  authority  of  the  Vicar-General,  did  not  con- 
ceal his  opinion  that  such  conventual  fraternities  were 
no  longer  suitable  to  the  altered  circumstances  of  the 
Church  ;  but  that,  on  the  contrary,  they  might  justly  be 
regarded  as  the  main  props  of  Papal  power,  and  the 
principal  seminaries  ot  exploded  doctrine  and  supersti- 
tious usage.  To  accomplish  the  desired  ends  more  effec- 
tually the  aid  of  Parliament  was  obtained,  who,  by  a  Bill 
rather  hastily  pushed  through  both  Houses,  gave  to  the 
King  and  his  heirs  all  establishments  of  that  description  the 
clear  annual  value  of  which  did  not  exceed  two  hundred 
pounds,  with  the  property  belonging  to  them,  both  real 
and  personal,  and  vested  the  possession  of  the  buildings 
and  lands  in  those  persons  to  whom  his  Majesty  should 
assign  them  by  Letters  Patent.  It  was  indeed  provided, 
under  the  penalty  of  ten  marks  a  month,  that  the  indivi- 
duals to  whom  the  grant  was  made  should  keep  on  the 
grounds  an  honest  house  and  household,  and  plough  the 
same  number  of  acres  which  had  been  kept  under  culti- 
vation on  an  average  of  the  last  twenty  years.* 

Anne  Boleyn,  who  regarded  the  demise  of  Catherine  Queen 
as  equivalent  to  a  second  Coronation,  soon  discovered  Anne  loses 
that  the  basis  on  which    her  greatness  rested  was  very  tne  favour 
insecure.    Her  inconstant  husband,  smitten  with  love  for     lneKinK- 
another,  resolved  to  place  on  the  throne  one  to  whom  his 
irregular  passion  gave  a  momentary  preference.     Agi- 
tated by  the  dread  that  she  was  about  to  lose  the  King's 
affections,  the  young  Queen   gave  premature  birth  to  a  Bears  a 
dead   child,  which    happening  to  prove  a  boy,  Henry  dead  child, 
loudly  expressed  disappointment  and  displeasure.     It  is 
said  that  she  alluded  to  his  attachment  for  Jane  Sey- 
mour as  the  cause  of  this  misfortune ;  an  event  which 
ought  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  his  misconduct  rather 
than  to  her  carelessness  or  indifference.     Her  behaviour, 
however,    which   is   acknowledged  to   have   been   less 
guarded  than  became  her  rank,  had  excited  jealousy  in 
the  King,  who  gradually  allowed  himself  to  suspect  that 
her  famiiiarities  with  some  of  the  young  Noblemen  about 
Court  were  not  altogether  free  from  guilt.     To  what 
extent  she  merited  the  charge  which  was  brought  against 
her  cannot  now  be  determined  with  any  degree  of  cer- 

stand  good  father  unto  hir;  and  farther  desired  him  to  have  some 
consideration  of  hir  gentlewomen  that  had  served  hir,  and  to  see 
them  well  bestowed  in  marriage.'' 

*  Spelman  observes  that  this  Bill  stuck  long  in  the  Commons, 
and  did  not  pass  till  the  King  sent  for  the  members,  and  told  them 
he  would  have  the  Bill  pass  or  take  off  some  of  their  heads.  Hiit. 
of  Sacrilege,  p.  183.  Lingard,  vol.  vi.  p.  304. 
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History,  tainty,  for  the  doubtful  nature  of  the  evidence  upon 
which  she  was  condemned  has  been  rendered  still  more 
obscure  by  the  partiality  of  authors,  both  Protestant 
and  Roman  Catholic,  who  have  continued  to  connect  the 
reputation  of  their  respective  Churches  with  the  moral 
character  of  Queen  Elizabeth's  mother. 

The  story  usually  told  is  that,  on  the  1st  of  May,  1536, 
a  tilting-match  was  held  at  Greenwich,  in  which  Lord 
Rochford  the  brother  of  Anne,  and  her  supposed  Fa- 
o'f  improper  vourite  Sir  Henry  Norris,  were  engaged  as  the  prin- 
conduct.  cipal  combatants.  During  one  of  the  intervals  in  the 
A.  ix  game  the  Queen  was  observed,  either  by  design  or  acci- 
dent, to  drop  her  handkerchief,  which  Norris  picked  up 
and  returned  to  her  with  an  air  of  gallantry.  This  cir- 
cumstance, trifling  as  it  might  appear  to  a  neutral  eye, 
did  not  escape  the  notice  of  the  King,  who,  rising  from 
his  seat  with  apparent  emotion,  left  the  company  in  an 
abrupt  manner.  Anne,  who  instantly  followed  him, 
was  ordered  to  keep  her  chamber ;  while  the  angry 
Monarch,  attended  by  a  small  retinue,  proceeded  forth- 
with to  Whitehall. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  the  little  incident  now  men- 
tioned  may  have  revived  or  augmented  the  Royal  jea- 
lousy ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  on  the  24th  of  April,  a 
week  before  the  scene  at  Greenwich,  a  Commission  was 
issued,  directing  certain  Peers  and  Judges,  including 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Wiltshire,  her  father,  to  inquire  into 
the  unfavourable  rumours  spread  abroad  respecting  her 
conduct.  Facts  must  have  been  collected  and  partly 
examined  before  such  a  step  could  be  taken  ;  the  nomi- 
nation of  Commissioners  necessarily  implying  some 
previous  research  and  a  deliberate  resolution.* 

On  the  2dof  May  she  was  committed  to  the  Tower, 
whither  had  already  been  sent  her  brother  and  Sir 
Henry  Norris,  and  where  she  was  soon  followed  by 
Brereton,  Weston,  and  Smeatnn,  all  gentlemen  officially 
attached  to  the  Palace.  The  four  Commoners,  her  sup- 
posed accomplices,  were  found  guilty  of  treason  on  the 
12th  of  May,  and  sentenced  to  lose  their  lives.  Three 
days  later  she  and  Rochford  were  brought  before  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  created  Lord  High  Steward  for  the 
occasion,  assisted  by  twenty-six  Peers,  who  in  some 
degree  performed  the  office  of  jurors  in  this  dread  tri- 
bunal. Both  the  accused  defended  themselves  with 
great  ability  but  without  effect,  for  the  will  of  the  Sove- 
reign had  more  influence  on  the  minds  of  the  Judges 
than  either  eloquence  or  proof.  At  first  the  "  triers " 
were  divided  as  to  the  guilt  of  his  Lordship,  though  they 
afterwards  agreed  in  finding  sufficient  reasons  for  deli- 
vering him  over  to  the  hands  of  the  executioner.  With 
regard  to  his  sister  it  was  remarked  that  she  showed 
herself  conscious  of  a  righteous  cause  more  by  a  serene 
countenance  than  by  the  power  of  language.  She  spoke 
little,  but  no  man  who  looked  on  her  could  see  symp- 
toms of  criminality.  She  listened  with  an  unmoved 
countenance  to  the  sentence  passed  upon  her  to 
be  burned  or  beheaded,  according  to  the  pleasure  of 
the  King;  and  when  he  had  finished  she  clasped  her 
hands  together,  and  turning  her  eyes  to  Heaven,  ex- 
claimed, "O  Father!  O  Creator!  thou  knowest  that  I 
do  not  deserve  this  death  ;  "  then  turning  to  the  Bench 
she  said,  "  I  will  not  call  your  sentence  unjust,  nor  ima- 
gine my  reasons  can  prevail  against  your  convictions:  I 
will  rather  believe  that  you  have  some  reason  for  what 

*  The  Record  here  alluded  to  is  quoted  by  Turner  and  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  vol.  ii.  p.  193. 
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you  have  done  ;  but  I  hope   it  is  different   from  those   Annals  of 
you  alleged  in  giving  judgment,  for  I  am  clear  of  all  the     Britain. 
offences  which  you  then    laid  to   my   charge.     I  have  —  v—  -' 
been  ever  faithful  to  the  King,  though  I  do  not  say  th*t       From 
I  have   not  been  wanting  in  due  humility  to  him,  and      A;  " 
have  allowed  my  fancy  to  nurse  some  foolish  jealoasy  of 
him.     Other  misdeeds  against  him  I  have  never  com- 
mitted."* A-  D- 

While  in  prison  she  wrote  a  Letter  to  Henry,  vindicat- 
ing her  innocence,  and  entreating  to  have  a  fair  trial.  HeJ"  ^tk' 
The  authenticity  of  this  document  has  been  questioned  t0 
on  the  ground  of  its  excellence,  being  superior  both  in 
style  and  conception  to  any  other  production  known  to 
have  proceeded  from  the  Queen's  pen.  But  it  has  been 
justly  observed,  that  it  is  not  wonderful  if  the  excite- 
ment of  such  a  moment  should  have  raised  her  lan- 
guage to  an  energy  unequalled  in  her  other  writings.  If 
this  explanation,  suggested  by  Lord  Herbert,  should  not 
be  deemed  sufficient  to  account  for  the  singular  ex- 
actness and  elegance  of  the  composition,  why  may  we 
not  suppose  that  some  compassionate  Priest,  or  one 
lingering  friend,  may  have  secretly  lent  his  hand  to  re- 
fine and  elevate  the  diction  ?| 

Archbishop  Cranmer,  who  had  ventured  to  address  a  Her  mar- 
Letter  to  Henry  in  her  defence,  was  called  upon  by  his  a£e  Wlth 
imperious  master  to  annul  the  marriage  between  him 
and  Anne.  This  learned  Prelate,  whose  lot  fell  in  un- 
happy times,  could  not  refuse  to  comply  with  the  Royal 
injunction  ;  and,  accordingly,  proceeding  to  hear  such 
arguments  as  might  be  employed  on  both  sides  by  Proc- 
tors appointed  at  the  instance  of  the  high  parties  inter- 
ested in  the  decision,  he  terminated  the  forms  of  justice 
by  pronouncing  that  the  union  between  their  Majesties 
had  never  been  good,  but,  on  the  contrary,  was  "  utterly 
void,  in  consequence  of  certain  lawful  impediments,  un- 
known at  the  time  of  her  pretended  marriage,  but  con- 
fessed by  the  said  Lady  Anne  before  the  Most  Reverend 
Father  in  God  sitting  judicially." 

It  is  not  easy  to  discover  what  were  the  impediments  The 

alluded  to  in  this  judgment  by  the  Primate.  With  much  Srou?as 

,    ,.,..     ,,          J      °  /  f  considered. 

probability  they  are  supposed  to  bear  a  reference  to  the 

pre-contract  with  Lord  Percy,  afterwards  Duke  of  North- 
umberland ;  while  by  one  able  writer  they  are  ima- 
gined to  point  to  the  previous  cohabitation  of  the  King 
with  Mary  Boleyn,  the  sister  of  Anne,  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  Canon  Law,  created  a  barrier  to  his 
marriage  with  the  latter.  But  the  circumstance  that  the 
impediments,  whatever  they  were,  are  said  to  have  been 
confessed  by  the  Queen,  renders  it  very  unlikely  that 
they  were  founded  on  the  misconduct  of  her  relative  ; 
and  gives,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  air  of  truth  to  the 

*  Holinshed  relates  that  the  Lieutenant  "  brought  the  Queene  to 
the  barre,  where  was  made  a  chaire  for  hir  to  sit  downe  in,  and 
then  his  indictement  was  read,  whereunto  she  made  so  wise  and 
discreet  answers  that  she  seemed  fullie  to  clear  herselfe  of  all  mat- 
ters laid  to  her  charge."  Vol.  ii.  p.  940.  Ellis,  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 
Second  Edition  ;  where  there  are  Six  Letters  on  the  Arrest  and 
Behaviour  in  Prison  of  Queen  Anne  Boleyn. 

f  With  respect  to  the  Letter  said  to  have  been  written  by  Anne 
in  the  Tower,  Historians  are  by  no  means  agreed.  Dr.  Liugard  re- 
marks, "  I  have  not  noticed  Anne's  Letter  to  the  King,  because 
there  is  no  reason  to  believe  it  authentic.  It  is  said  to  have  been 
found  among  Cromwell's  Papers,  but  bears  no  resemblance  to  the 
Queen's  genuine  letters  in  language,  or  spelling,  or  writing,  or  sig- 
nature." Mr.  Ellis  informs  his  readers  that  he  mentions  it  "  to 
obviate  a  notion  which  has  gone  abroad  against  it  as  a  forgery. 
The  original,  it  is  believed,  is  not  remaining  now."  On  what 
ground,  then,  does  Dr.  Lingard  conclude  as  to  writing,  spelling, 
and  signature  ? 

Sr 
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opinions  of  the  more  ancient  Historians,  who  assert  that 
the  unfortunate  lady  acknowledged  her  matrimonial 
contract  with  the  young  Nobleman,  though  he  had  been 
induced  to  deny  it. 

On  the  scaffold  she  delivered  a  short  address  to  the 
few  spectators  who  witnessed  her  execution  ;  stating, 
that  as  she  had  appeared  there  to  die  according  to  law, 
she  would  not  speak  against  the  equity  of  her  sentence, 
nor  make  any  allusion  to  the  charges  on  which  she  had 
been  condemned.  She  prayed  God  to  save  the  King, 
and  to  grant  him  a  long  reign ;  "  for  a  gentler  and 
more  merciful  prince  was  there  never ;  and  to  me  he  was 
always  a  good,  a  gentle,  and  merciful  lord.  And  if  any 
person  will  meddle  of  my  cause,  I  require  them  to  judge 
the  best."  When  her  head  was  severed  from  her  body 
they  were  thrown  into  a  box,  and  without  any  ceremony 
buried  in  the  Chapel  of  the  Tower,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  unfeeling  Monarch  was  married  to  Jane  Sey- 
mour, one  of  the  maids  of  honour  to  his  late  consort.* 

The  rage  of  Henry,  it  is  well  known,  extended  to  his 
daughter  Elizabeth,  whom  he  took  pleasure  in  declaring 
illegitimate,  though  he  did  not  deny  that  she  was  his 
own  child.  By  this  step  he  deprived  himself  of  an  heir 
to  the  Throne ;  for  as  Mary  was  already  placed  in  the 
same  predicament,  there  was  at  that  moment  no  Royal 
issue  free  from  legal  disqualification.  Nor  has  any  one 
omitted  to  remark  the  gross  inconsistency  of  his  proce- 
dure, in  first  establishing  that  his  union  with  Anne  was 
utterly  void  from  the  beginning,  and  then  accusing  her 
of  adultery  and  high  treason ;  for,  if  she  was  not  his 
wife,  she  could  not  possibly  commit  the  crimes  for  which 
she  was  doomed  to  the  block. 

The  removal  of  this  unfortunate  lady  paved  the  way 
for  a  reconciliation  between  the  King  and  his  eldest 
daughter,  though  the  conditions  on  which  it  was  effected 
must  have  occasioned  great  pain  to  the  mind  of  that 
Princess.  Through  the  medium  of  Cromwell  he  exacted 
from  her  an  explicit  submission  to  his  authority  as  Head 
of  the  Church,  the  acknowledgment  of  his  supremacy, 
the  adoption  of  all  his  theological  notions,  and  a  renun- 
ciation of  the  Pope.  With  still  less  delicacy  towards 
female  sentiment  and  to  the  memory  of  a  beloved  parent, 
he  compelled  her  to  own  that  her  mother's  marriage  was 
incestuous,  and  therefore  unlawful ;  and,  consequently, 
that  she  herself  laboured  under  the  most  serious  disad- 
vantages ever  imposed  by  Ecclesiastical  Statutes,  t 

Although  no  Sovereign  at  anytime  acted  on  more 
arbitrary  maxims  than  Henry  VIII.,  he  yet  showed  so 
much  deference  to  the  forms  of  the  Constitution  as  to 
seek  the  open  sanction  of  Parliament  for  the  most  tyran- 
nical of  his  measures.  Having  summoned  the  members 
to  meet  in  the  month  of  June,  he  took  to  himself  great 
merit  for  entering  into  a  third  marriage  lor  the  good  of 
his  Kingdom,  considering  how  unhappy  he  had  been  in 
his  two  former  engagements.  The  Speaker  did  not 
neglect  to  assure  him  that  conduct  so  disinterested  called 
for  the  highest  praise ;  and  then  proceeded  with  similar 
taste  to  compare  him  to  Solomon  for  wis-dom,  to  Samson 
for  personal  strength,  and  to  Absalom  for  beauty.  Nor 
was  the  good-nature  of  this  assembly  confined  to  mere 
words  ;  for  besides  humouring  him  in  all  whims  respect- 
ing his  wives  and  their  issue,  he  was  empowered,  in  case 

*  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  940.  who  gives  « the  words  of  Queen 
Anne  at  hir  deathe." 

f  Sylloge  Epist.  at  the  end  of  Titus  Livius,  by  Hearne,  n  140— 
142.  Buruet,  vol.  i.  p.  207. 


he  should  at  the  last  find  himself  without  legitimate 
children,  to  dispose  of  the  Crown  by  Will  or  by  Letters 
Patent.  He  was  also  during  the  same  Session  invested 
with  the  privilege  of  conferring  on  any  one,  by  a  simple 
deed  under  his  hand,  the  possession  of  castles,  honours, 
liberties,  and  franchises;  and  because  a  brother  of  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk  had  proposed  to  marry  the  Lady  Mar- 
garet Douglas,  niece  to  Henry  by  his  sister,  the  widow 
of  James  IV.  and  the  Earl  of  Angus,  an  Act  was  pro- 
cured which  made  it  treason  to  wed,  without  the  King's 
consent,  any  female  related  to  the  Royal  Family  in  the 
first  degree.  Howard  was  thrown  into  prison,  where 
he  died ;  but  the  lady  endured  only  a  short  confinement, 
though  her  conduct  was  ever  afterwards  strictly  watched 
by  her  imperious  uncle. 

This  Parliament  completed  the  separation  between  the 
See  of  Rome  and  the  Anglican  Clergy.  The  jurisdiction 
of  the  Pontiff,  no  doubt,  had  been  practically  superseded 
by  the  powers  vested  in  the  Crown ;  but  it  was  not  till 
this  epoch  that  it  was  positively  disavowed,  inasmuch  as 
the  denial  of  it  was  required,  upon  oath,  from  all  the 
more  influential  portion  of  the  King's  subjects.  The 
Act  of  1536,  of  which  the  object  was  to  extinguish  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  imposed  on  every  one 
who  did  not  comply  with  its  provisions  the  formidable 
penalty  of  Premunire ;  or,  in  other  words,  th«  loss  of 
goods  and  expulsion  from  the  pale  of  the  law.  This 
Statute  was  further  remarkable  for  being  the  first  which 
combined  the  promise  of  Civil  obedience  with  a  declara- 
tion of  assent  to  theological  opinions ;  submission  to 
superiors  and  subscription  to  creeds  having  till  now 
been  kept  separate,  viewed  at  least  with  regard  to  their 
source  and  obligation.* 

The  changes  introduced  by  the  King  were  ^quietly 
received,  so  far  as  they  respected  the  abstract  tenets  of 
belief  and  the  power  of  the  Pope  ;  but  the  suppression  of 
the  Monasteries,  whence  large  alms  were  wont  to  be 
supplied  to  the  poor,  and  certain  interferences  with  the 
religious  habits  of  the  people,  which,  in  their  estimation, 
occupied  the  place  of  piety  itself,  created  no  small  dis- 
gust in  many  parts  of  the  Country.  The  Clergy  were 
ordered  by  the  Vicegerent  to  proclaim  from  the  Altar,  at 
stated  periods,  that  the  jurisdiction  so  long  exercised  by 
his  Holiness  was  usurped,  and  quite  inconsistent  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm  as  well  as  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  English  Crown ;  a  doctrine  to  which, 
as  it  flattered  their  national  pride  and  gratified  their 
jealousy  of  foreign  dignitaries,  the  multitude,  if  left  to 
themselves,  would  not  have  expressed  any  objection. 
But  they  were  at  the  same  moment  commanded  (o 
abstain  from  the  use  of  images,  relics,  and  pilgrimages, 
and  to  teach  their  children  the  Creed,  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  and  the  Ten  Commandments  in  the  vulgar 
tongue.t 

It  was  in  Lincolnshire  that  the  symptoms  of  dissatis- 
faction first  assumed  a  formidable  aspect,  being  the 
County  in  which  the  Commissioners  for  Visitiiui  Reli- 

*  Stat.  28  Henry  VIII.  c.  10. 

f  Holinshed  (vol.  ii.  p.  9-11.)  remarks,  that  these  injunctions 
bred  a  great  rnisliking  in  the  hearts  of  the  common  people,  uhich 
had  been  ever  brought  up  and  traineil  in  contrane  doctrine.  And 
herewith  diverse  of  the  Cleargie,  ax  Monks,  Priests,  and  others, 
took  occasion  hereby  to  speake  evil  of  the  late  pro  tvdm^s  uf  the 
King  touching  maiters  of  religion.  Grufton  (vol.  ii.  j>.  457.)  adds 
that  the  Priests  said  •'  all  manner  of  prayer  and  1'usiing,  and  all 
God's  service,  should  utterly  be  destroyrd  and  taken  away  ;  that  no 
man  should  marry  a  wife,  or  be  partaker  of  the  Sacraments,  but  he 
should  for  the  same  pay  uuto  the  King  a  certain  sum  of  money." 
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History,  gious  Houses  proceeded  at  the  outset  with  the  greatest 
rigour.  The  populace,  to  the  number  of  twenty  thou- 
sand, assembled  under  the  Prior  of  Barlings,  whose 
name  was  Mackrel,  but  who,  as  he  wore  the  dress  of  a 
mechanic,  was  known  under  the  familiar  appellation  of 
Captain  Cobbler.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk  was  sent  against 
them  with  a  force  sufficient  to  check  their  ravages; 
though,  finding  that  they  were  not  disposed  to  go  to 
extremities,  he  had  recourse  to  negotiation  rather  than  to 
arms.  The  rustic  insurgents  were  willing  to  renounce  the 
Pope  and  to  acknowledge  the  Royal  Supremacy;  but 
they  were  grieved  to  see  so  many  seats  of  devotion  and 
charity  removed,  the  ornaments  of  their  churches  seized 
by  rapacious  courtiers,  and  their  simple  rites  treated  as 
gross  superstitions.  The  Prior  and  some  other  of  the 
leaders  were  executed ;  the  remainder  were  pardoned, 
and  tranquillity  was  restored.* 

But  the  popular  discontent  was  not  entirely  removed 
by  this  success  on  the  part  of  the  King's  Lieutenant. 
The  flame  spread  rapidly  into  the  Northern  Counties, 
where  the  inhabitants,  from  their  vicinity  to  Scotland, 
were  more  inured  to  the  practice  of  war.  They  bound 
themselves  by  an  oath  to  stand  by  one  another,  '*  for 
the  love  which  they  bore  to  Almighty  God,  his  Faith, 
and  Holy  Church  ;"  and  the  professed  object  of  their 
combination  was  to  preserve  his  Majesty's  person  and 
issue;  to  purify  the  Mobility;  to  expel  all  evil  counsel- 
lors ;  and  finally  to  suppress  heretics  and  their  opinions, 
though  they  would  not  "  slay  or  murder  through  envy, 
nor  do  displeasure  to  any  private  person."  On  their 
banners  were  painted  the  image  of  Christ  on  the  cross, 
the  chalice  and  host,  with  other  emblems  of  their  Faith  ; 
and  as  the  enterprise  was  entirely  of  a  Spiritual  nature, 
it  was  called  by  its  promoters  the  "  Pilgrimage  of  Grace." 
Wherever  they  went  they  re-established  the  suppressed 
Convents,  and  called  back  the  scattered  Monks  to  their 
former  dwellings ;  exercising  at  the  same  time  a  des- 
potic authority  over  the  neighbouring  districts  and  com- 
manding,  under  severe  penalties,  every  man  capable  of 
bearing  arms  to  join  their  ranks.  Having  obtained 
possession  of  Hull,York,  and  Pontefract,  they  advanced 
to  Doncaster,  where  they  were  met  by  the  Duke  of  Nor- 
folk, at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed  force,  who,  aided 
by  floods  and  heavy  rains,  found  no  difficulty  in  checking 
their  progress  Southward.  The  nominal  leader  of  the 
rebels  was  Robert  Aske,  who,  perceiving  so  powerful 
an  enemy  in  front,  consented  to  an  armistice,  as  preli- 
minary to  a  conference  with  the  Royal  General,  whose 
policy  was  to  conquer  by  division  and  disunion.f 
The  Duke  The  negotiation  continued  for  some  time  with  little 
of  Norfolk  success,  both  parties  being  filled  with  distrust  as  to  the 
negotiates.  sincerjty  of  their  opponents.  On  the  one  side,  the  de- 
mands for  redress  exceeded  the  bounds  to  which  any 
but  a  conquered  Prince  would  have  consented  to  sub- 
mit; and  on  the  other,  Henry  treated  the  petitioners 
with  a  degree  of  contempt  little  calculated  to  allaj  the 
resentment  of  men  who,  while  they  had  much  reason  to 
complain,  could  count  under  their  standard  not  fewer 
than  forty  thousand  combatants.  Norfolk,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  made  to  them  a  promise  which  seemed 
at  once  to  meet  their  views,  and  to  secure  their  persons 
from  the  penalty  of  treason  ;  but  as  the  conditions  were 
not  faithfully  observed,  the  followers  of  Aske,  who  had 

Hall,  fol.  218. 

Speed,  1033.    Herbert,  p.  474.     Hall   and  Grafton  agree  in 
representing  the  swelling  of  the  river  as  a  «  true  miracle  of  God;" 
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in  a  great  measure  dispersed,  returned  with  increased  Annals  of 
numbers  to  his  camp.  Several  unsuccessful  movements  Britain, 
were  made  by  the  Pilgrims,  more  especially  with  the  in- 
tention of  surprising  the  strong  holds  of  Hull  and  Car- 
lisle, and  sundry  encounters  took  place  in  the  field  which 
did  not  reflect  much  honour  on  their  military  skill.  At 
length  the  greater  part  of  the  leaders  were  taken  or 
slain  ;  the  most  distinguished,  including  Aske  and  Lord 
Darcy,  perished  on  the  scaffold  in  London  ;  and  many 
of  inferior  note  were  executed  at  the  principal  towns  in 
the  North,  under  the  form  of  martial  law.* 

It  is  not  unworthy  of  notice  that  the  demands  of  the 
people,  during  this  commotion,  rose  higher  than  any 
which  were  made  under  the  auspices  of  Captain  Cobbler. 
They  insisted  upon  the  suppression  of  heretical  books, 
the  deprivation  of  heretical  Bishops,  the  restoration  of 
the  Papal  authority,  the  repeal  of  the  Act  which  ren- 
dered the  Princess  Mary  illegitimate,  the  recovery  to  the 
Church  of  the  tenths  and  first  fruits  of  Benefices,  the 
punishment  of  the  Vicar-General  and  Lord  Chancellor 
as  heretics,  and  of  the  chief  Commissioners  for  visiting 
Monasteries  as  thieves,  liars,  and  extortioners.  In  a 
word,  they  required  that  the  Reformation  should  be 
renounced;  that  the  path  pursued  by  the  Government 
for  the  last  four  years  should  be  retraced  ;  and  that  all 
the  proceedings  of  the  Legislature  unfavourable  to  the 
Romish  See  should  be  cancelled.  It  is  not  surprising 
that  Henry  should  have  received  such  proposals  with 
indignation.  He  marvelled  that  such  ignorant  churls 
should  talk  of  theological  subjects  to  him  who  "  some- 
thing had  been  noted  to  be  learned  ;"  or  should  com- 
plain of  his  laws,  as  if,  after  the  experience  of  twenty- 
eight  years,  he  did  not  know  how  to  govern  a  Kingdom  ; 
or  should  oppose  the  suppression  of  Monasteries,  as  if 
it  were  not  better  to  relieve  the  Head  of  the  Church  in 
his  necessities,  than  to  support  the  sloth  and  wickedness 
of  Monks.  "  Arid  we  think  it  right  strange,'1  he  adds, 
"  that  ye,  who  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take 
upon  you  to  appoint  us  who  be  meet  or  not  for  our 
Council." 

These  events  extended  into  the  year  1537,  which,  be-  Birth  °j^ 
sides  being  distinguished  by  the  severities  inflicted  on 
the  Pilgrims  of  Grace,  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the 
birth  of  Prince  Edward ;  an  occurrence  which,  though 
attended  by  the  loss  of  his  mother,  gave  great  joy  to  the  iv^v*** 
Monarch.    As  Henry  had  imposed  upon  his  two  daugh-  j*ne  Se 
ters  the  stigma  of  a  legal   disqualification,    he  longed  mour. 
greatly  for  a  male  heir,  whose  accession  in  due  time  to 
the  throne  would  prevent  all  the  evils  attending  a  doubt- 
ful or  disputed  title.    The  Royal  infant  was  immediately 
created  Prince   of  Wales,    and   various  honours    were 
conferred  upon   the  several    branches  of  his  deceased 
mother's  family. 

Meanwhile  the  relations  of  Henry  with  foreign 
Powers  were  not  on  the  most  satisfactory  footing,  and 
he  could  not  be  ignorant  that  he  owed  the  tranquillity 
which  his  Kingdom  enjoyed  to  the  jealousy  entertained 
against  each  other  by  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of 
France.  But  the  foreign  transactions  in  which  England 
became  implicated  by  the  rivalry  of  those  Princes  has 
beet,  noticed  elsewhere,  and  in  this  place  we  chiefly  con- 
fine ourselves  to  Domestic  History. 

The  victory  gained  by  Norfolk  over  the  insurgents  of 
the  Northern  Counties  was  pushed  rather  further  than 
that  Commander  desired,  because  himself  being  a  Roman 


*  Grafton,  vol.ii.  p.  461.    Holinshed,  vol.ii.p.  943,944. 
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_ altogether  crushed  nor  those  persons  subjected  to  undue 

punishment.  Lord  Darcy  at  his  execution  accused  theDuke 
A  D  of  havin«-  encouraged  the  rebels ;  a  charge  which  it  is 
probable  was  not  altogether  void  of  foundation,  and  which 
derives  some  show  of  countenance  from  the  protracted 
nature  of  the  negotiations  into  which  he  entered  with 
them,  and  from  the  ease  with  which  they  were  persuaded 
to  abstain  from  violence  when  the  superiority  of  strength 
•luces  the  ^^  m  t^r  s^e  B,,t  wnatever  ground  there  might  be 
St'eriesT  for  this  imputation  on  Norfolk's  sincerity,  his  master  lost 
no  time  in  availing  himself  of  the  opportunity  which 
was  thereby  secured  to  him  of  making  another  inroad 
on  the  patrimony  of  the  Church.  He  addressed  him- 
self to  the  greater  Monasteries  which  he  had  resolved 
to  demolish  without  any  exception  ;  and  in  this  invidious 
undertaking  he  was  so  faithfully  served  that  he  had  the 
satisfaction  to  find  his  revenue  increased  to  the  amount 
of  more  than  sixty  thousand  pounds  a  year  ;  an  immense 
accession  to  the  strength  of  the  Crown,  whether  it  be 
measured  with  a  reference  to  the  general  income  of  the 
Country,  or  to  the  former  resources  of  the  Monarch. 

In  these  measures,  though  the  King  encountered  no 
actual  opposition  from  the  higher  ranks,  his  motions 
were  not  approved  by  that  large  section  of  his  People 
who  still  cherished  an  attachment  to  the  Old  Doctrine. 
He  attempted  to  gain  the  suffrage  of  Pole,  who  for  his 
zeal  to  the  Papal  cause  had  been  elevated  to  the  rank  of 
Cardinal.  But  that  learned  Ecclesiastic,  instead  of 
praising  the  ardour  of  his  Royal  kinsman,  published  a 
book  against  him,  in  which  he  condemned  his  separation 
from  Rome,  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  his 
injustice  to  the  Regular  Clergy.  Henry  was  not  without 
suspicion  that  Pole  entertained  some  hope  of  the  Throne 
and  of  the  restoration  of  his  Church,  both  of  which  ob- 
jects he  might  possibly  effect  by  a  marriage  with  the 
Princess  Mary  or  even  with  her  sister,  for  which,  not- 
withstanding his  Religious  vows,  he  could  easily  obtain 
Dispensation.  It  was  for  this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the 
King  pursued  with  so  much  eagerness  liis  determination 
to  have  those  Princesses  declared  illegitimate  by  Parlia- 
ment, and  thereby  disqualified  from  either  swaying  the 
sceptre  with  their  own  hand,  or  conveying  it  to  others  in 
the  ordinary  channel.  It  might  be  with  similar  views 
that  he  solicited  and  obtained  authority  from  the  Legis- 
lature to  fix  the  succession,  either  by.  Will  or  by  Letters 
Patent.  The  Cardinal,  it  is  true,  was  on  a  diHerent  ac- 
count extremely  disagreeable  to  Henry.  At  the  sugges- 

the°Enghsh  tio"  °f  the  ImPerial  ^<)lirt  he  nacl  been  appointed  agent 
rebels.  *°r  tne  R°'nan  See  in  the  Low  Countries,  charged  with 
the  delicate  task  of  reconciling  England  to  the  Mother 
Church,  or,  if  that  could  not  be  accomplished,  of  assist- 
ing the  rebels  in  Lincolnshire,  Yorkshire,  and  the  adjoin- 
ing Counties  with  arms  and  money. 

The  attention  of  the  English  Government  was  en- 
grossed during  some  years  by  the  concerns  of  Religion, 
in  which  the  King,  urged  by  his  original  propensity  to 
theological  discussion,  took  a  prominent  part.  He  con- 
descended to  enter  the  lists  with  persons  of  the  lowest 
rank,  provided  the  subject  in  dispute  were  of  sufficient 
importance  to  require  the  Royal  determination  ;  and  in 
general  it  may  be  remarked  that,  if  he  acted  the  tyrant 

*  Strype,  Ecclesiastical  Memorials,  VOL  i.  p.  551,  &c.  "  This 
year,  1 539,  the  greater  Monasteries  were  suppressed  and  dissolved. 
The  common  people  well  liked  them  and  generally  were  fond  of 
them,  because  of  the  hospitality  and  good  house-keepin°-  there 
used." 
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towards  the  Romanists  by  depriving  them  of  their  pro-  Annals  of 
perty,  he  afforded  a  species  of  compensation  by  enforcing 
the  most  unpalatable  of  their  doctrines  on  the  Protestant 
recusants.  Professing  a  desire  to  extirpate  from  his  do- 
minions all  diversity  of  opinion  on  the  mysteries  of 
Faith,  he  summoned  a  Parliament  in  April  1539  with 
instructions  to  accomplish  this  object  which  was  at  once 
so  near  his  own  heart  and  so  essential  to  the  tranquillity 
of  his  people.  After  much  fruitless  debate  in  the  House  Law 
of  Lords,  the  labours  of  the  Session  terminated  in  the  ^Articles, 
celebrated  Law  of  the  Six  Articles;  by  the  provisions 
of  which  were  established  the  tenets  of  transubstantiation, 
communion  in  one  kind,  perpetual  obligation  of  vows  of 
chastity,  the  advantage  of  private  masses,  the  celibacy 
of  the  Clergy,  and  auricular  confession.  These  points 
were  enforced  by  the  severest  penalties,  death,  imprison- 
ment, and  the  forfeiture  of  goods,  according  to  the  na- 
ture of  the  offence  and  the  behaviour  of  the  criminal.  In 
this  manner  was  the  King  supplied  with  mortal  weapons 
in  either  hand  to  assail  the  lives  of  those  who  adhered 
to  Rome  as  well  as  of  those  who  followed  the  New 
Learning  :  and  in  the  administration  of  the  several  laws 
with  which  the  supremacy  was  armed,  he  is  acknow- 
ledged to  have  displayed  the  utmost  impartiality.  Pa- 
pist and  Protestant  were  burned  at  the  same  stake : 
while  he  poured  the  vials  of  his  wrath  with  indiscriminate 
fury  on  both,  on  such  as  denied  his  Ecclesiastical  dig- 
nity and  on  such  as  could  not  be  convinced  that  a  wafer 
consecrated  by  a  Priest  was  the  natural  body  of  the 
Redeemer.* 

The  terror  of  the  new  law  induced  Archbishop  Cranmer  Archbishop 
to  part  from   his  wife  whom  he  sent  to  her  relations  in  Craumer 
Germany  ;  and  Latimer,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  and  Shax-  ^"^[f™ 
ton  of  Salisbury,  unable  to  reconcile  their  consciences 
to  the  harsh  measures  of  the  Sovereign,  resigned  their 
Sees.     The   ancient   opinions,  however,    were   still   so 
generally  favoured  by  the  People  that  the  execution  of 
this  penal  Statute,  though  accompanied  on  many  occa- 
sions with  the  mast  revolting  circumstances,  was  far  from 
being  unpopular. 

The  severities  practised  by  Henry  upon  the  lovers  of  The  King 
innovation  have  been  traced  with  some  probability  to  marne« 
the  death  of  Jane  Seymour,  who  was  friendly  to  the  Pro- 
testants  as  a  Body,  and  devoted  to  their  peculiar  tenets 
so  far  as  she  understood  them.  His  next  marriage,  as 
it  had  little  interest  in  his  affections,  so  it  produced  no 
change  in  his  Ecclesiastical  policy.  Anne  of  Cleves,  who 
was  recommended  to  him  by  a  flattering  portrait  and  by 
the  consideration  that  her  father  belonged  to  the  con- 
federacy of  Princes  opposed  to  the  Emperor  Charles, 
proved  an  unhappy  choice,  whether  we  view  the  conse- 
quences as  applicable  to  the  lady  herself,  or  to  those  by 
whose  counsel  she  was  elevated  to  the  dangerous  honour 
ofQueenship.  Henry,  unable  to  conceal  his  aversion, 
sought  relief  from  Parliament  on  the  ground  that, 
although  for  the  welfare  of  his  people  he  had  con- 
sented to  the  matrimonial  form  his  heart  had  never 
acceded  to  the  engagement  into  which  he  then  entered. 
The  Convocation,  to  whose  decision  the  question  was  re- 
mitted, determined  that  the  union  was  null ;  and  the  Peers  Divorces 
introduced  into  their  House  a  Bill  by  which  the  King  her. 
was  freed  from  an  obligation  now  become  intolerable 
to  him,  and  placed  at  liberty  to  select  another  wife.  Anne, 
whose  sensibility  appears  not  to  have  been  acute, received 
an  annual  pension  of  three  thousand  pounds ;  and, 

*  Stat.  31  Heury  VIII.  c.  14.     Herbert,  Life  of  Henry,  v.  348* 
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recurring  to  her  original  title,  she  lived  jsixteen  years  in 
England  in  the  enjoyment  of  great  esteem  due  to  her 
character,  and  of  some  share  of  sympathy  excited  by 
her  untoward  fate.* 

Cromwell,  whose  advice   had   weighed  considerably 
with   Henry  in  making  choice  of  a  German  Princess, 
was    involved    in    the    disgrace    which    befell    Anne 
of  Cleves.     This   singular    man,  who   had  risen  from 
a  very  low  rank  to  the  dignity  of  an   Earl,  and  to  the 
possession  of  more   power  than  had  ever  fallen  to  the 
lot  of  a  subject  under  so  jealous  a  master,  stood  at  all 
times  on  very  uncertain  ground.     The  dominion  of  an 
upstart,  who  had  shown  himself  more  ready  to  act  as 
the  instrument  of  Royal  avarice  and  revenge  than  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  nation,  could  not  be  agree- 
able to  the  haughty  Barons  who,  though  they  surrounded 
the  throne,  were  compelled  to  give  place  to  the  favour- 
ite Minister.     His   counsels,   however,  were   general 
wise,   and  for  his  own  sake   he  laboured  faithfully  to 
maintain    the  principles   of  the   Reformation   and    the 
power  of  England.     Finding  that  the  Roman  Catholic 
States  were  disposed  to  unite,  with  the  view  o  punish- 
ing  the   schism   which   disturbed  and  weakened   their 
Church,  he  recommended  to  his  Sovereign  the  policy  of 
forming  a  connection  with  the  Protestant  Princes  on  the 
Continent,  and  of  thereby  securing  allies  in  the  heart  of 
the  Empire,  should  recourse  to  arms  be  found  necessary. 
The  King  did  not  fail   to  perceive  the  prudence  of  the 
scheme  advocated  by  his  Vicar-General ;  but  the  per- 
sonal inconvenience  which  had  accrued  from  the  late 
marriage,  joined  to  other  reasons  which  have  not  been 
fully  explained,  more  than   counterbalanced  his  remem- 
brance of  the  merit  of  political  sagacity  and  of  individual 
attachment.     He  ordered  Cromwell  to  be  accused  and 
found  guilty  of  high   treason.     To  this  offence  against 
the  State  was  added  disaffection  to  the  Church ;  inas- 
much as  he  had  favoured  heretical  preachers,  patronized 
their  Works,  and  discouraged  informations  against  them. 
He  was  charged  in  particular  with  having  declared  "  that 
if  the  King  would  turn  from  the  preachers  of  the  New 
Learning,  yet  he  himself  would  not,  but  would  fight  in 
the  field  in  his  own  person  with  his  sword  in  his  hand, 
to  defend  it  even  against  the  King."     As  he  was  not  al- 
lowed to  enter  on   his  defence,  it  is  impossible  to  ascer- 
tain either  the  precise  nature  of  the  crimes  for  which  he 
was  arraigned,  or  the  extent  to  which  they  were  proved. 
His  doom  was  so  fixed  that  no  entreaty  could  save  him ; 
and,  accordingly,  on  the  28th  July,  1540,  he  endured  the 
death  of  a  traitor,  after  having  exhausted  every  means 
that  the  love  of  life  could  suggest  to  allay  the  resentment 
and  obtain  the  forgiveness  of  his  capricious  master.f 

The  King's  marriage  with  Catherine  Howard  was  not 
more  fortunate  than  that  with  her  cousin  Anne  Boleyn. 
It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact  that  ladies  in  a  rank  so 
high  should  have  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge  of 
leading  dissolute  lives  before  wedlock,  and  that  there 
should  have  been  so  much  ground  for  the  accusation. 
The  confession  of  the  Queen  herself  in  the  present  case 


*  Stat.  32  Henry  VIII.  c.  25.     Herbert,  p.  458. 

t  Hall,  fol.  242.  This  author  gives  "  the  wordes  of  the  Lorde 
Cromwell  spoken  at  his  deth."— "  I  am  come  hether  to  dye  and 
not  to  purge  myself,  as  maye  happen  some  thinke  that  I  will,  for  if 
I  should  so  do  1  wer  a  very  wretche  and  miser."  Strype,  vol.  i.  p. 
581.  gives  an  account  of  the  "  Lord  Cromwell's  end  -,  his  merits  ; 
and  persecution  upon  the  Six  Articles."  Burnet,  Hittory  of  the 
Reformation,  vol.  i.  p.  504.  and  Coll.  Records,  No.  le.  supplies 
many  details,  besides  giving  the  deed  of  attainder  at  length. 


and  of  Lady  Rochford  who  was  privy  to  her  irregularities,  Annals  of 
leave  no  doubt  as  to  the  general  truth  of  the  impeach-  Britain. 
ment  on  which  Parliament  granted  the  attainder.  It  is 
insinuated,  indeed,  that  as  the  events  which  led  to  her 
elevation  had  made  the  Reformers  her  enemies,  so  they 
employed  their  utmost  industry  to  bring  her  to  the  scaf- 
fold, and  thereby  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Roman 
Catholics.  But  no  impartial  Historian  will  attempt  to 
screen  her  memory  from  the  imputations  which  affected 
her  early  life,  or  to  deny  that  from  her  intimacy  with 
Dereham  and  Culpepper,  after  she  became  a  wife,  she  He,r  trial 
afforded  too  much  suspicion  against  her  fidelity  to  the  *£„ 
King.  The  sentence  by  which  she  perished  was  indeed 
cruel  and  unjust ;  for  as  her  transgressions  as  a  Queen 
were  not  proved,  she  could  not  be  guilty  of  high  treason. 
Nor  was  it  the  least  tyrannical  part  of  Henry's  conduct, 
on  this  memorable  occasion,  that  he  procured  an  Act 
which  visited  with  the  punishment  of  death  every  woman 
about  to  be  married  to  himself,  or  to  any  of  his  successors, 
who,  if  she  had  violated  the  rules  of  modesty,  should  not 
confess  it ;  and  which  at  the  same  time  inflicted  the 
lesser  penalty  attached  to  misprision  of  treason  on  every 
individual  who  might  happen  to  know  the  fact,  and  did 
not  disclose  it  to  the  proper  authorities.  The  Royal 
mind,  it  is  true,  had  been  much  agitated  with  reflections 
on  this  delicate  subject ;  but  assuredly,  to  make  conceal 
ment  of  personal  guilt  a  capital  crime  was  an  enactment 
worthy  of  the  rankest  despotism  that  ever  trampled  on 
the  rights  of  human  beings.* 

It  cannot  have  escaped  observation  that  Henry,  though  The  King 
generally  unfortunate  in  his  marriages,  was  always  eager  marries 
to  renew  the  tie  when  dissolved.  Accordingly,  he  had  Catherine 
no  sooner  purified  his  throne  from  the  contamination 
supposed  to  have  been  attached  to  it  by  his  late  consort, 
than  he  cast  his  eyes  around  to  find  out,  among  his  own 
subjects,  a  partner  suitable  to  his  more  advanced  years 
and  declining  health.  After  due  deliberation,  his  choice 
fell  on  Catherine  Parr,  widow  of  Lord  Latimer,  whose 
character  for  prudence  and  learning  recommended  her 
to  the  good  opinion  of  the  fanciful  Monarch.  The  new 
Queen,  whose  mind  was  strongly  biassed  in  favour  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  soon  proved  a  convenient  counter- 
poise to  the  power  acquired  by  the  Roman  Catholics 
during  the  brief  ascendency  of  Catherine  Howard; 
though  it  was  not  without  considerable  hazard  that  she 
could  maintain  her  own  views  of  Religious  Truth,  or  ex- 
ercise the  influence  which  belonged  to  her  rank.  Ven- 
turing to  converse  with  her  husband  on  the  dangerous 
topic  of  theological  controversy,  she  showed  that  her 
notions  on  certain  points  were  deeply  tinctured  with  a 
species  of  heresy  which,  in  the  eyes  of  the  King,  was 
not  less  worthy  of  death  than  a  total  abjuration  of  all 
Revealed  Religion.  Her  freedom,  in  this  respect,  had  __ 
reached  the  ears  of  Wriothesley  the  Chancellor,  and  of  f*, 
Bishop  Gardiner,  both  steady  patrons  of  the  "  Old  Learn-  peachment. 
ing,"  who,  with  the  King's  concurrence,  were  busily  em- 
ployed in  preparing  Articles  of  Impeachment  against  her, 
when,  having  reason  to  suspect  her  danger,  she  dexterously 
mollified  the  resentment  of  Henry  by  assuring  him  that 
her  arguments  had  no  other  object  but  to  give  him  aitf 
opportunity  of  displaying  his  uncommon  talents  and 
literature  on  questions  to  which  they  were  applied  with 
the  greatest  advantage.  This  well  -timed  compliment  saved 


*  The  authorities  for  this  statement  are  to  be  found  in  the  Let- 
ters of  the  Cardinals  Pole  and  Farnese  referred  to  by  Dr.  Lineard, 
vol.  i.  p.  372. 
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the  life  of  his  zealous  consort  from  the  perils  with  which 
it  was  threatened.* 

During  these  domestic  occurrences,  various  incidents 
had  taken  place  tending  to  alienate  the  affections  of  the 
Kin"-  from  his  nephew  James  V.  of  Scotland.  The  in- 
terest which  the  latter  displayed  in  the  welfare  of  France  ; 
his  military  expedition  thither  when  it  was  threatened 
by  the  Emperor;  his  union  with  a  Princess  of  that 
Country  in  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  his  uncle;  and 
more  especially  his  marriage  with  Mary  of  Guise,  the 
Duchess-Dowager  of  Longueville,  whom  the  English 
Monarch  had  demanded  as  a  suitable  partner  for  himself; 
were  so  many  causes  of  discontent,  to  .which  were 
added  others  which  served  rather  as  a  pretext  for  quarrel 
than  as  the  real  grounds  of  hostility.  It  was  alleged  that 
James  encouraged  the  circulation  of  certain  scurrilous 
ballads  and  "  books  of  defamation,"  the  object  of  which 
was  to  turn  his  Royal  kinsman  into  contempt,  as  well  as 
to  stir  up  enemies  against  his  Government.!  The  young 
Sovereign  denied  this  charge,  promising  to  make  inquiry 
into  the  source  of  the  complaint  made  on  the  subject 
by  Sir  Thomas  VVarton,  who,  at  that  period,  commanded 
a  body  of  troops  as  Warden  of  the  West  Marches.  But, 
perhaps,  the  secret  reason  which  induced  Henry,  on  this 
occasion,  to  carry  his  arms  beyond  the  Tweed,  was  the 
reluctance  manifested  by  the  Scottish  Prince  to  admit 
into  his  Kingdom  the  principles  of  the  Reformation,  to 
abjure  the  Pope,  and  to  assume  in  his  own  person  the 
management  of  Ecclesiastical  affairs.  Henry  was  aware 
that  some  valuable  books  sent  by  him  to  enlighten  the 
mind  of  his  sister's  Sv>n  were  thrown  into  the  fire  in  the 
presence  of  the  messenger  who  had  conveyed  them  ; 
that  his  conduct,  as  an  enemy  of  the  Holy  See,  had  not 
been  approved  in  the  North  ;  and  that  his  opinions  as 
a  Theologian  were  lightly  esteemed,  if  not  positively- 
despised.! 

The  King  of  England,  incensed  by  conduct  so  undu- 
tiful,  and  more  especially  by  the  refusal  of  James  to 
consent  to  an  interview,  £>ave  a  commission  to  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  to  lead  an  army  into  Scotland.  That  able 
Commander,  who  by  his  master  was  designated  the 
"  Scourge  of  the  Scots,"  proceeded  by  rapid  marches, 
at  the  head  of  forty  thousand  men,  towards  York,  where 
he  found  under  his  banners  the  Earls  of  Southampton, 
Shrewsbury,  Derby,  Cumberland,  Rutland,  and  Hert- 
ford, with  the  Scottish  Lord  Angus,  and  their  respective 
adherents.  After  several  attempts  at  negotiation,  both 
parties  took  the  field  ;  but,  as  Winter  was  at  hand,  the 
Duke,  who  was  not  blind  to  the  hazard  of  invading  a 
barren  country  at  that  inclement  season,  seemed  unwilling 
to  advance  beyond  the  border.  Before,  however,  he  could 
arrive  with  the  main  body,  hostilities  were  begun  by  Sir 
James  Bowes,  Captain  of  Norham,  and  Warden  of  the 
Eastern  Marches,  who,  having  under  his  direction  three 
thousand  cavalry,  broke  into  the  adjoining  district  of 
^Teviotdale.  In  this  inroad  he  was  accompanied  bv  some 
of  the  Douglasses,  who  had  taken  refuge  at  the"  Court 
of  Henry  from  the  resentment  of  their  own  Sovereign 
and  now  thirsted  for  revenge  ;  and  had  not  the  E^rl 
Huntley  and  the  Lord  Home  been  prepared  for  their  re- 
ception, they  might  have  advanced  to  the  neighbour- 


,  '  .  vo.    .  p.       . 

hs  Letters,  vol.  n.  p.  103.     James,  in  his  reply  to  Warton 
remarks  "be 


Holinshed.vol.  ii.p.  960. 
» in  his  reply  t 
ecause  we  never  hard  of  sic  thingis  beinir,  • 
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I  Epist.  Poli,  par,  prim.  p.  172. 
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hood  of  the  Capital  without  encountering  any  serious    Annals  of 
resistance.    A  skirmish  ensued,  in  which  the  Warden  lost     Britain, 
a  ffreat  number  of  his  followers,  and  saw  himself,  his 
brother,  and  six  hundred  of  his  troopers  carried  away 
prisoners  by  the  enemy  whom  he  had  hoped  to  surprise.* 

Severity  'of  weather  and  want  of  provisions  induced 
Norfolk  to  withdraw,  after  having  burned  a  few  villages 
on  the  banks  of  the  Tweed.  James,  who  had  already 
assembled  a  considerable  force,  was  eager  to  pursue  the 
retreating  invader;  but  his  Nobles,  whose  minds  were 
now  open  to  the  influence  of  various  motives  hitherto 
unknown  to  them,  declared  that,  though  they  were 
ready  to  submit  to  every  sacrifice  for  the  defence  of  their 
Country,  they  would  not  carry  the  war  into  England. 
The  indignation  of  the  King  was  roused  to  the  highest 
pitch  ;  he  alternately  threatened  and  remonstrated ;  he 
implored  them,  as  they  valued  their  honour  as  Knights, 
and  their  allegiance  as  subjects,  to  march  with  him 
against  the  enemy ;  he  upbraided  them  as  cowards  and 
poltroons,  who  had  permitted  the  Southern  General  to 
burn  their  villages  under  their  eyes,  and  who  would  not, 
when  it  was  in  their  power,  avenge  the  cause  of  inde- 
pendence, or  recover  their  own  reputation.  But  his 
anger  and  his  entreaties  were  equally  disregarded,  for  the 
great  majority  of  his  Chiefs  had  determined  to  leave  him 
so  soon  as  the  danger  of  invasion  should  pass  a\\:iy. 
He  therefore  disbanded  the  army  and  returned  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  found  among  the  Priesthood  a  degree 
of  consolation  and  support  which  he  could  no  longer 
expect  from  the  obstinate  Barons  and  their  selfish  re- 
tainers. Aided  by  Lord  Maxwell,  he  succeeded  in  again 
calling  together  ten  thousand  men,  with  whom  it  was 
determined  to  break  into  the  dominions  of  Henry  by 
the  Western  Marches,  where  fewer  obstacles  were  to  be 
encountered.  James  resolved  to  intrust  the  command 
of  this  important  expedition  to  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  private 
gentleman  not  distinguished  by  military  talent ;  and  the 
troops  had  no  sooner  crossed  the  Esk  which,  flowing  into 
the  Solway  Firth,  divides  the  two  Kingdoms,  than  the 
Royal  wisties  were  made  known  to  them.  The  intelli- 
gence was  received  with  murmurs  of  astonishment  and 
dissent;  many  of  the  ancient  Nobility  declared  they 
could  not,  without  degradation,  serve  under  such  a 
leader,  a  sentiment  which  was  adopted  by  most  of  their 
clansmen  ;  and,  although  Maxwell  and  a  few  of  the  loyal 
Peers  attempted  to  subdue  their  reluctance,  the  difference 
of  opinion  rose  to  so  great  a  height  that  discipline  was 
entirely  suspended.  At  this  moment,  when  the  Scottish 
camp  presented  the  appearance  of  a  disorderly  mob,  a 
small  body  of  English  horse,  under  Dacre  and  Mnsgrave, 
who  had  advanced  to  examine  the  position  of  the  invaders, 
dashed  in  amongst  them;  and  although  their  number 
did  not  exceed  three  hundred,  they  threw  the  whole  into 
an  instant  and  irretrievable  runt,  and  made  several  No-  Rout  at 
blemen  prisoners,  who  were  forthwith  sent  to  London.  ^^V- 
The  news  of  this  disgrace  broke  the  heart  of  James,  a  James  V. 
few  days  after  the  birth  of  his  unfortunate  daughter  dies- 
Mary.  He  saw  or  imagined  that  the  designs  of  Henry 
were  about  to  be  realized,  and  that  the  independence  of 
his  Country  would  soon  fall  a  sacrifice  to  the  arms  or  to 
the  policy  of  his  powerful  neighbour. t 

The  conjecture  of  the  dying  Monarch  coincided  with 
the  real  intentions  of  his  uncle,  who  was  extremely  desir- 
ous that  the  whole  Island  should  be  under  one  Crown 

*  Maitland,  p.  831.    Lesley,  p.  162.    Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  295. 
•f  Lesley,  p.  .165.    Drummond,  Life  of  James  y.  p.  344.     Mait- 
land, vol.  ii.  p.  834.     Lindsay  of  Pitscottie,  vol.  ii.  p.  406. 
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and  acknowledge  one  form  of  Religion.  Having  con- 
trived a  scheme  for  this  purpose  by  marrying  his  son 
Edward  to  the  infant  Queen  of  Scots,  he  proposed  it  to 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords  who  had  been  taken  pri- 
soners at  Solway,  and  promised  them  an  immediate  re- 
storation to  liberty  provided  that,  on  their  return  to  their 
own  Country,  they  would  endeavour  to  forward  his  views. 
Such  a  mode  of  uniting  the  two  Kingdoms  appeared  so 
prudent  and  advantageous,  that  little  argument  was  re 
quired  to  secure  their  compliance  ;  and  having  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  name 
of  his  master,  they  delivered  hostages  for  their  return  to 
Newcastle  should  the  projected  nuptials  not  take  place.* 
But  the  accomplishment  of  this  desirable  object  Was 
atland.  defeated  by  lhe  Clergy,  who  saw,  in  the  union  with 
A.  D.  England,  the  downfal  of  the  Popish  Hierarchy,  and 
1543.  the  alienation  of  their  revenues,  secular  and  monastic. 
Opposedby  Beaton,  the  Primate,  had  been  raised  to  the  rank  or 
Cardinal,  in  order  to  increase-his  power;  and  having,  by 
fair  means  or  foul,  obtained  for  himself  and  three  others 
the  office  of  Regent  during  the  minority  of  the  Princess, 
he  resolved,  in  conjunction  with  the  Queen  Dowager,  to 
oppose  the  designs  of  Henry,  and  to  strengthen  the 
connection  with  France.  The  other  party,  who  favoured 
the  Reformation  and  the  English  alliance,  exerted  them- 
selves to  place  the  Earl  of  Arran,  great  grandson  of 
James  III.,  at  the  head  of  affairs,  and,  at  length,  pre- 
vailed so  far  as  to  procure  for  him  the  reins  of  government 
which  he  held  with  a  weak  and  unsteady  hand.  Under 
his  auspices,  notwithstanding  his  characteristic  want  of 
vigour,  a  negotiation  was  commenced  with  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  the  Ambassador  of  England,  which  appeared  to 
proceed  successfully,  on  the  following  basis :  namely, 
that  Mary  should  remain  in  Scotland  until  she  were  ten 
years  old  ;  that  she  should  then  be  sent  into  the  Country 
of  her  betrothed  husband  for  education ;  that  six 
Scottish  Noblemen  should  immediately  be  delivered  as 
hostages  ;  and  that  the  union  should  not  disturb  the  laws 
or  privileges  of  the  smaller  Kingdom.t 

But  the  feeble  administration  of  Arran  was  soon 
shaken  by  the  intrigues  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  who  quickly 
recovered  his  wonted  influence  in  the  management  of 
affairs.  The  People  at  large,  so  long  animated  with 
hostile  feelings  against  their  Southern  neighbours,  were 
not  yet  prepared  for  the  intimate  connection  which  the 
Treaty  was  meant  to  establish  ;  the  pride  of  a  nominal 
independence  had  great  weight  with  some  of  the  higher 
class  in  society ;  and  the  dread  of  heresy,  profanation, 
and  violence  was  felt  by  a  still  greater  number,  who 
considered  all  changes  in  Religion  as  in  themselves  posi- 
tive evils  for  which  nothing  could  compensate.  Sadler 
could  not  conceal  from  himself  that  the  Governor  was 
either  too  weak  or  too  fickle  to  realize  the  intentions  on 
which  he  had  professed  to  act ;  that  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics were  still  much  richer  and  more  powerful  than  the 
partisans  of  the  New  Opinions  ;  that  the  Queen  Mother 
was  decidedly  averse  from  the  plan  formed  for  the  dis- 
posal of  her  daughter ;  and  that  the  French  possessed 
a  stronger  hold  than  the  subjects  of  his  master  on  the 
affe  tions  of  the  People.  He  therefore  required  that 
the  prisoners  who  had  be.en  conditionally  liberated  by 
Henry  should  immediately  return  into  England  and 


*  Stowe,p.  584.  Bumet,  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  i.  p. 
586.  Edition  1816. 

f  The  basis  of  the  Treaty,  as  adjusted  by  the  Scottish  Parlia- 
ment prior  to  the  arrival  of  Sadler,  is  to  be  found  in  the  correspond- 
ence of  that  Envoy,  as  edited  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  vol.  i.  p.  57. 
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yield  themselves  into  his  hands:  but  all  of  them,  except- 
ing the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  refused  to  fulfil  their  promise. 

The  interference  of  the  King  of  France  in  the  concerns 
of  Scotland  irritated  Henry  so  much  that  he  made  pro- 
posals to  the  Emperor  for  active  alliance  ;  and  the  two 
Monarchs  accordingly  entered  into  a  League,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  recover  several  towns  and  Provinces  to  the 
possession  of  which  they  thought  themselves  respectively 
entitled;  and,  in  the  event  of  his  refusal,  they  resolved  to 
challenge  for  the  successor  of  Henry  V.  the  Crown  of 
France  itself.  Large  armies,  as  has  been  elsewhere  shown, 
were  equipped  for  the  field,  and  some  bloody  actions  were 
fought  between  the  Imperialists  and  the  French  ;  success 
being  so  equally  balanced  that,  at  the  end  of  the  cam- 
paign, each  party  found  that  it  had  lost  on  the  one  hand 
as  much  as  it  had  gained  on  the  other.  In  the  following 
year  Henry  embarked  with  thirty  thousand  men  and  a 
splendid  train  of  Nobility  ;  and,  having  landed  at  Ca- 
lais, he  was  soon  joined  by  the  Count  de  Bnren,  the 
Admiral  of  Flanders,  who  had  under  his  command  ten 
thousand  infantry  and  four  thousand  horse.  But  the 
issue  of  the  war  bore  no  proportion  to  these  magnificent 
preparations.  A  little  reflection  convinced  the  English 
that,  by  weakening  the  power  of  France,  they  would 
exalt  to  a  dangerous  height  the  ascendency  of  the  Em- 
pire already  become  formidable  to  the  liberties  of  Europe  ; 
and  Charles,  perceiving  that  his  designs  against  his 
warlike  rival  could  not  be  accomplished  by  force  of  arms, 
readily  listened  to  the  conditions  of  a  Treaty  which,  while 
it  secured  to  him  his  valuable  dependences  in  Italy, 
confirmed  to  Francis  the  rich  territory  towards  the 
Rhine  and  a  large  portion  of  the  Low  Countries.  The 
efforts  of  Henry  were  limited  to  the  siege  of  some  strong 
holds  in  Picardy,  one  of  which,  the  town  of  Boulogne, 
fell  into  his  hands  by  the  treachery  or  cowardice  of  the 
Governor,  and  enabled  him  to  recross  the  Channel  with 
the  appearance  of  a  triumph.  During  the  next  Sum- 
mer a  French  fleet  for  a  time  threatened  the  Thames, 
bombarded  Portsmouth,  and  commanded  the  narrow 
seas,  but  without  producing  any  lasting  effect.* 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  all  the  while  had  pressed 
closely  on  the  mind  of  the  King,  as  it  was  now  a  main 
object  of  his  policy  to  extend  his  sceptre  over  the  whole 
Island,  and  thereby  to  exclude  the  influence  of  France 
from  the  domestic  concerns  of  Britain.  With  this 
view  he  employed  as  his  agents  the  party  who  were 
opposed  to  the  government  of  Cardinal  Beaton,  and 
considered  as  the  friends  of  the  Reformation ;  but  find- 
ing at  length  that  little  reliance  could  be  placed  on  their 
persons  or  power,  he  resolved  to  have  recourse  once 
more  to  arms.  In  the  month  of  April  or  May,  1544,  he 
sent  a  fleet,  amounting  to  two  hundred  sail,  under  the 
direction  of  Lord  Lisle,  High  Admiral  of  England,  to 
attack  the  towns  on  the  Firth  of  Forth,  while  the  Earl  of 
Hertford,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  land-forces,  should 
proceed  against  the  Capital.  The  Governor,  who  had 
used  no  precautions  to  prevent  the  disembarkation  often 
thousand  men  with  a  large  park  of  artillery,  attempted 
to  dispute  their  advance  towards  Leith ;  but  being 
quickly  repulsed  by  the  superior  strength  of  the  invaders, 
he  had  the  mortification  to  see  that  town  sacked  and 
burned  to  the  ground.  The  Capital  soon  experienced  a 
similar  fate;  and  Hertford,  being  joined  by  four 
thousand  horse  under  Evers,  Warden  of  the  Eastern 
Marches,  laid  waste  the  surrounding  country,  inflicting 

*  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  58.    Du  Bellay,  p.  590.    Goodwin,  p.  77. 
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great  loss  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants.  The  approach 
of  a  Scottish  army  induced  the  Earl  to  retreat,  after 
having  in  vain  endeavoured  to  take  the  Castle  of  Edin- 
bur"-ht  the  only  place  of  defence  at  a  convenient  distance 
from  the  sea;  and,  at  the  same  moment,  Lord  Lisle, 
who  had  received  on  board  a  part  of  the  troops,  weighed 
anchor  and  steered  Southward.  As  Henry  had  at  this 
juncture  resolved  on  his  expedition  into  France,  the 
further  prosecution  of  the  Northern  campaign  was  found 
inconvenient ;  and  he  withdrew,  having,  as  Lord  Her- 
bert justly  remarks,  done  too  much  for  a  suitor  and  too 
little  for  a  conqueror,  enough  to  inflame  the  passions  of 
the  Scots,  but  not  enough  to  subdue  them.* 

The  effects  of  this  violent  measure  first  appeared  in 
the  dissolution  of  the  English  party  in  Scotland  ;  the 
Earl  of  Angus  and  the  most  powerful  of  the  Nobility, 
who  hitherto  had  opposed  the  Regent,  having  resolved 
to  strengthen  his  hands  against  conquest  and  spoliation. 
But  Arran,  who  appears  to  have  had  a  deep  sense  of 
justice  and  honour,  possessed  none  of  the  qualities  requi- 
site for  the  successful  conduct  of  war;  and  hence,  al- 
though the  Country  was  now  freed  from  the  presence  of 
an  enemy,  he  showed  no  desire  to  avenge  the  insults,  or 
compensate  the  losses,  which  had  been  inflicted  during 
the  late  invasion.  It  was  therefore  judged  expedient 
by  the  chief  Nobles  to  deprive  him  of  his  office,  and  to 
substitute  the  Queen  Mother  as  Governor  of  the  King- 
dom ;  an  arrangement  which,  though  it  might  give  sa- 
tisfaction to  a  large  majority,  was  disapproved  by  so 
many  individuals  whose  concurrence  was  indispensable, 
that  all  the  prudence  of  Cardinal  Beaton  was  requisite  to 
prevent  a  serious  rupture.  The  Earl  of  Arran  put  himself 
at  the  head  of  several  thousand  men,  with  the  view  of 
recovering  the  Abbey  of  Coldingham  which  was  sti'l  in 
the  hands  of  the  English.  But  no  sooner  had  he  com- 
menced the  siege  than  the  fear  of  treason  paralyzed  his 
mind,  and  drove  him  to  a  disgraceful  flight.  His  men 
were  checked  in  their  retreat  by  the  more  courageous 
among  their  leaders;  and,  at  a  somewhat  later  period,  near 
the  village  of  Ancram,  they  gained  an  easy  victory  over 
their  pursuers,  who  hurried  into  action  without  know- 
ledge of  the  ground  on  which  they  were  about  to 
engage,  or  of  the  numbers  with  whom  they  had  to 
contend.t 

Nothing  is  more  remarkable  among  the  Scots  at  this 
unhappy  period  of  their  History,  than  the  frequency  and 
readiness  with  which  their  leading  politicians  changed 
sides ;  righting  one  day  for  Henry  and  the  Reformation, 
and  on  the  next,  for  Cardinal  Beaton  and  the  Old  Opi- 
nions. The  Regent  himself,  who  had  entertained  in  his 
house  two  of  the  most  popular  preachers,  soon  after- 
wards solemnly  abjured  the  New  Doctrines;  and 

*  Sadler,  vol.  i.  p.  275,  &c.  Herbert,  Life  of  Henry  VIII 
Lesley,  p.  445.  Henry  gave  instructions,  through  his  Privy  Coun- 
cil, to  Lord  Hertford/- to  put  all  to  fire  and  sword,  to  burn  Edin- 
burgh town,  and  to  raze  and  deface  it  when  you  have  sacked  it,  and 
gather  what  you  can  out  of  it,  so  that  it  may  remain  for  ever  a 
perpetual  memory  of  the  vengeance  of  God  lighted  upon  it  for 
their  falsehood  and  disloyalty.  Do  what  you  can,  out  of  hand  and 
without  long  tampering,  to  beat  down  and  overthrow  the  castle, 
sack  Holyrood  House,  and  as  many  towns  and  villages  about  Edini 
burgh  as  you  conveniently  can  ;  sack  Leith,  and  burn  and  subvert 
t  and  all  the  rest,  putting  man,  woman,  and  child,  and  all  the 
rest,  to  fire  and  sword  ;  not  forgetting  so  to  spoil  and  turn  upside 
down  the  Cardinal's  town  of  St.  Andrew's,  a*  the  upper  stone  may 
be  the  nether,  and  not  one  stick  stand  by  another,  sparing  no  crea- 
VG  n ?  It"  ^m,e'  T dally  SUCh  as  eithe*  &  friendship  or 

ch  w  ,°  n e  ard  naL'  Hamilton  PaPere  iuoted  fey  Tyti«. 

ch  Hint.  hb.  xv.     Drummond,  Lives  oftheJameseL 


became  bound,  not  only  to  support  the  Established 
Church,  but  eventosanction  the  exercise  of  restraint  upon 
all  innovators  in  Religion.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  also, 
who  had  been  sent  from  France  to  lend  the  aid  of  his 
influence  and  followers  to  the  Roman  Catholic  party, 
and  consequently  to  oppose  the  designs  of  the 'English 
King,  after  a  brief  period  was  seen  in  the  ranks  which 
he  had  undertaken  to  combat,  and  became  a  decided 
partisan  of  the  cause  which  it  was  the  obect  of  his  mis- 
sion to  counteract.  As  his  reward,  he  obtained  in  the 
mean  time  the  hand  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  and 
the  promise  of  being  appointed  Governor,  should  the 
scheme  of  his  patron  succeed  in  the  North ;  a  prospect 
which,  it  is  unnecessary  to  add,  was  never  realized. 
These  troubles  were  composed  for  a  time  by  the  conclu- 
sion of  a  Peace  between  Francis  and  Henry,  in  the 
month  of  June,  1546,  it  being  agreed  that  Scoiland 
should  be  comprehended  in  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty, 
and  secured  from  any  hostile  attack  on  the  part  of  its 
powerful  neighbour. 

But,  before  this  period  of  repose  had  arrived,  various 
inroads  were  made  by  the  contending  parties  into  the 
border  Counties  of  either  Kingdom,  the  progress  of 
which  was  marked  by  much  ferocity  and  devastation. 
Hertford,  in  1545,  repeated  his  invasion,  which,  though 
it  extended  to  not  more  than  fifteen  days,  left  traces  of 
bloodshed  and  ruin  not  to  be  effaced  for  many  years ; 
and  which,  at  the  same  time,  were  so  indiscriminately 
inflicted  that  the  friends  and  enemies  of  England  had 
equal  reason  to  complain.  He  burned  seven  Monasteries 
and  Religious  houses,  sixteen  castles  and  towns,  five 
market  towns,  two  hundred  and  forty-three  villages, 
thirteen  mills,  and  three  hospitals.  During  these  mise- 
rable scenes  there  occurred  a  characteristic  trait  of 
Henry.  Some  French  soldiers  in  the  service  of  the 
Scots  deserted  to  the  Earl  of  Hertford,  who  requested 
the  King's  advice  whether  they  were  to  be  received  or 
trusted.  Henry  replied,  through  his  Privy  Council,  that 
it  was  scarcely  good  policy  to  give  credit  to  any  men  of 
that  nation  with  whom  he  had  mortal  war,  unless  they 
would  evince  their  sincerity  by  some  previous  exploit. 
He  recommended  to  Heritord,  therefore,  that  if  any 
greater  number  of  Frenchmen  should  offer  themselves, 
to  "advise  them  first  to  some  notable  damage  or  displea- 
sure to  the  enemy;  "  and  he  particularly  mentioned  the 
"  trapping  or  killing  their  own  Commander,  Arran  the 
Governor,  or  some  other  man  of  estimation,  whereby  it 
can  appear  that  they  bear  hearty  good  will  to  serve  ; 
which  thing,  if  they  shall  have  done,  your  Lordship  may 
promise  them  not  only  to  accept  the  service,  but  also  to 
give  them  such  reward  as  they  shall  have  pood  cause  to 
be  therewith  right  well  contented."  * 

The  opposition  which  Henry  sustained  from  Beaton 
had  irritated  him  so  much  as  to  1  ave  induced  him  at  an 
earlier  period  to  lend  an  ear  to  a  plan  for  his  assassina- 
tion; a  circumstance  not  known  to  general  History,  and 
which,  after  the  lapse  of  three  centuries,  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  secret  correspondence  lodged  in  the  State 
Paper  Office.  It  appears  that  the  Earl  of  Cassilis,  one 
of  the  Solway  prisoners,  addressed  a  Letter  to  Sir  Ralph 
Sadler,  in  which  he  made  an  offer  "  for  the  killing  of  the 
Cardinal,  if  his  Majesty  would  have  it  done,  and  promise 
when  it  was  done  a  reward."  The  Ambassader  showed 

*  Original  Draught  in  Secretary  Petre's  hand-writing,  Privy 
Council  to  Earl  of  Hertford,  September  9,  1545.  in  State  Pui>e"r 
Office,  quoted  by  Tytler,  vol.  v.  p.  402. 
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the  letter  to  Hertford,  who  forthwith  consulted  the 
Privy  Council  upon  his  Majesty's  wishes  in  this  affair; 
requiring  to  be  informed  whether  Cassillis's  plan  for 
the  assassination  of  his  powerful  enemy  was  agreeable 
to  the  King,  and  whether  Forster,  an  agent  in  the 
business;  should  be  despatched  into  Scotland.  The 
Monarch,  conveying  his  sentiments  through  the  Privy 
Council,  replied  that  he  desired  Forster  to  set  off 
immediately ;  to  the  other  part  of  the  query,  touching 
the  murder  of  the  Papal  Legate,  the  answer  of  the 
Council  was  given  in  these  words:  "  His  Majesty  hath 
willed  us  to  signify  unto  your  Lordship,  that  his  High- 
ness reputing  the  fact  not  meet  to  be  set  forward 
expressly  by  his  Majesty,  will  not  seem  to  have  to  do  in 
it,  and  yet,  not  misliking  the  offer,  thinketh  good  that 
Mr.  Sadler,  to  whom  that  letter  was  addressed,  should 
write  to  the  Earl  of  the  receipt  of  his  letter  containing 
such  an  offer,  which  he  thinketh  not  convenient  to  be 
communicated  to  the  King's  Majesty.  Marry,  to  write 
to  him  what  he  thinketh  of  the  matter,  he  shall  say  that 
if  he  were  in  the  Earl  of  Cassillis's  place,  and  were  as 
able  to  do  his  Majesty  good  service  there  as  he  knoweth 
him  to  be,  and  thinketh  a  right  good-will  in  him  to  do 
it,  he  would  surely  do  what  he  could  for  the  execution 
of  it,  believing  verily  to  do  thereby  not  only  an  accept- 
able service  to  the  King's  Majesty,  but  also  a  special 
benefit  to  the  realm  of  Scotland,  and  would  trust  verily 
the  King's  Majesty  would  consider  his  service  in  the 
same;  as  you  doubt  not  of  his  accustomed  goodness  to 
those  who  serve  him  but  he  would  do  the  same  to 
him."* 

About  twelve  months  elapsed  before  the  atrocious 
murder  was  perpetrated,  and,  in  that  interval,  an  occur- 
rence took  place  which  served  to  cover  the  crime  with 
the  semblance  of  religious  zeal:  but  no  one  who  weighs 
the  facts  now  stated  will  hesitate  to  admit  that  the 
assassination  of  the  ambitious  Prelate  was  long  medi- 
tated, that  it  had  received  the  secret  countenance  of  the 
English  King,  and  that  those  who  imbrued  their  hands 
in  his  blood  were  actuated  by  private  and  mercenary 
considerations.  The  event  to  which  reference  has  just 
been  made  was  the  execution  of  Wishart  as  a 
Heretic,  who,  while  he  was  fastened  to  the  stake,  is  said 
to  have  uttered  certain  predictions  relative  to  the 
approaching  fate  of  the  Cardinal,  which,  it  is  no  longer 
doubtful,  proceeded  from  his  knowledge  of  the  plot 
formed  against  the  life  of  that  dignitary. f 

The  wars  in  which  Henry  was  engaged  had  so  utterly 
exhausted  his  Exchequer  that  all  his  resources  from 
Monastic  lands  and  treasure  could  not  enable  him  to 
discharge  the  ordinary  expenses  of  his  Government  with- 
out the  aid  of  Parliament.  To  meet  his  immediate 
wants,  he  resolved  to  raise  the  price  of  gold  and  silver ; 
assuring  his  people  that  this  was  the  most  effectual 
expedient  for  preventing  the  exportation  of  those  precious 
metals,  though  few  were  so  ignorant  of  the  principles  of 
trade  as  to  give  him  credit  for  his  motives.  He  even 
adulterated  the  coin,  and  then  attempted,  by  a  variety  of 
penalties,  to  force  it  into  circulation.  His  cares  were 
Adjustment  also  directed  to  the  succession  of  the  Crown ;  which  he 

ot  the  sue-  induced  the   Legislature  to  fix  on  the  Prince  of  Wales, 

cession. 

*  Privy  Council  to  Hertford,  May  30,  1545.  State  Paper  Office. 
Sir  George  Douglas  hesitated  not  to  insure  the  murder,  "  if  the 
King  would  have  the  Cardinal  dead,  and  would  promise  a  good 
•eward  for  the  doing  thereof,  so  that  the  reward  were  known  what 
it  should  he." 

f  Tytler,   History  of  Scotland,  vol.  v.  p.  430. 
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and,  subsequently,   on  the  Ladies  Mary  and  Elizabeth,   Annals  of 
whom  they,  at  the  same  time,  restored  to  their  rights  as     Britain, 
children  of  the  King,  though  he  would  not  allow  them 
to  reverse  the  Act  which  declared  those  Princesses  to  be 
illegitimate.      So  particular  were  his   notions    on   this 
head,  that  he  still  retained,  as  a  part  of  his  prerogative, 
the  power  of  excluding  them  from  the  throne,   and  even 
of  bestowing  his  sceptre  upon  any  one  whom  he  pleased, 
either  by  Testament  or  Letters  Patent.* 

The  complaisance  of  Parliament  in  the  latter  days  of  Subservien- 
Henry  VIII.  was  limited  by  no  bounds  except  those  cy°fparlia* 
occasionally  imposed  upon  it  by  the  Royal  pleasure ment> 
itself.  Not  satisfied  with  bestowing  upon  him  an 
entire  command  of  the  revenues  belonging  to  all  the 
seats  of  learning  and  piety,  they  heaped  upon  him  an 
accumulation  of  Ecclesiastical  titles,  some  of  which  were 
not  less  ridiculous  than  inconsistent ;  asserting  his 
supreme  headship  of  the  Church,  and  acknowledging 
that  his  authority  was  the  source  of  all  clerical  power. 
But  his  Majesty  had  little  joy  in  the  discharge  of  his 
Spiritual  offices ;  and  he  did  not  conceal  from  his  dutiful 
Commons  that  his  indulgences  as  to  liberty  of  thought 
were  not  used  either  with  gratitude  or  discretion. 
"Although  you  be  permitted  to  read  Holy  Scripture,  and  King's 
to  have  the  word  of  God  in  your  mother  tongue,  you  Speech  on 
must  understand  it  is  licensed  you  so  to  do,  only  to  inform 
your  conscience,  and  instruct  your  children  and  your 
families,  and  not  to  dispute  and  make  Scripture  a  railing 
and  taunting  stock  against  Priests  and  Preachers.  I  am 
very  sorry  to  know  and  hear  how  irreverently  that 
precious  jewel,  the  word  of  God,  is  disputed,  rhymed, 
sung,  and  jingled,  in  every  alehouse  and  tavern,  contrary 
to  the  true  meaning  and  doctrine  of  the  same ;  and  yet 
I  am  as  much  sorry  that  the  readers  of  the  same  follow 
it,  in  doing,  so  faintly  and  coldly.  For  of  this  1  am 
sure,  that  charity  was  never  so  faint  among  you,  and 
virtuous  and  godly  living  was  never  less  used,  nor  God 
himself  among  Christians  never  less  served.  Therefore, 
as  I  said  before,  be  in  charity  with  one  another,  like 
brother  and  brother,  and  love,  dread,  and  serve  God,  to 
whom  I,  as  your  supreme  Head  and  sovereign  Lord, 
exhort  and  require  you."f 

The  Factions  which   prevailed  in   the  nation  alter-  Ann  Ascue 
nately    exposed  both   sides  to   danger,    involving  not  tortured 
only  the  safety  of  Cranrner,  the  most    powerful  amon«  fnd  Burned 
i_      T»     i   .         L  ^  to  death, 

the   Prelates,   but  even,   as  we   have    seen,  the  life  of 

the  Queen  herself.  That  Dignitary  escaped  for  a 
time  the  dreadful  fate  which  was  preparing  for  him  by 
his  enemies  ;  but  the  same  good  fortune  did  not  attend 
Anne  Ascue,  a  young  lady  of  rank  and  merit,  who  had 
views  of  the  Eucharist  similar  to  those  entertained  by 
Catherine  Parr.  After  having  been  subjected  to  the 
most  frightful  tortures  in  the  Tower,  she  was  carried 
forth  to  execution,  and  suffered  death  with  three  others, 
whose  crime  consisted  in  a  wrong  conception  of  the 
nature  and  objects  of  the  same  holy  rite.J 

As  the  King's  infirmities,  which  were  now  gradually 

*  Stat.  34  Henry  VIII.  c.  27.     Stowe,  p  507.     Herbert,  p.  572. 

f  Hall,  fol.  260,  261,  where  the  speech  is  given  at  length. 
"  Although  I  say  the  spiritual  men  be  in  some  fault  that  charity  is 
not  kept  amongst  you,  yet  you  of  the  temporality  be  not  clean  and 
unspotted  of  envy  and  malice,  for  you  rail  on  Bishops,  speak  slan- 
derously of  Priests,  and  rebuke  and  taunt  Preachers  both  contrary 
to  good  order  and  Christian  fraternity." 

J  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  578.  Speed,  p.  70.  Baker,  p.  299.  Burnet,  vol.  i. 
p.  617—620.  This  author  relates  that  Shaxton,  Bishop  of 
Salisbury,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  same  opinions, 
preached  at  her  execution. 
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accumulating  indicated  that  his  life  could  not  be  much 
EeTprotr'cted,  a  strong  feeling  of  jealousy  was 
nanifested  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Seymours  relations 
nf  the  Prince  of  Wales,  and,  on  the  other,  by  the  power- 
ful  House  of  Howard;  both  of  which  Factions,  il 
is  imagined,  entertained  ambitious  views,  which  might 
Dossibry  be  gratified  during  the  approaching  minority 
Henry  dreaded  the  principles  and  extensive  influence  of 
the  latter  Family,  who,  being  known  to  cherish  an 
attachment  to  the  Ancient  belief,  might  prove  extremely 
formidable  to  the  Reformation,  as  well  as  to  the  tranquil- 
lity of  his  son's  reign.  Surrey,  the  gallant  and  accom- 
plished heir  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  was  accordingly 
denounced  by  the  suspicious  Monarch  as  an  enemy  to 
the  State,  more  especially  for  holding  a  correspondence 
with  foreign  Papists  and  aspiring  to  the  Crown;  and 
although  no  evidence  was  produced  to  substantiate  any 
of  these  charges,  all  of  which  he  repelled  with  great 
eloquence,  he  was  condemned  and  executed  for  High 
Treason. 

But  the  Royal  resentment  was  not  satiated  with 
death  of  this  distinguished  person.  Norfolk  himself  was 
accused  of  similar  offences,  and  sent  before  Parliament 
for  trial ;  and  the  House  of  Peers,  without  so  much  as 
examining  the  illustrious  prisoner,  or  calling  witnesses 
to  prove  his  guilt,  passed  a  Bill  of  Attainder  against  him, 
thereby  consenting  to  his  death.  The  King,  who  felt 
his  own  end  rapidly  approaching,  urged  the  Commons 
to  hasten  the  formalities  of  their  tribunal,  in  order  that 
the  Duke  might  be  brought  to  the  scaffold  with  the 
least  possible  delay;  and  having  at  length  affixed  his 
signature  to  the  fatal  document,  gave  orders  that  the 
execution  should  take  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
29th  of  January.  But  the  demise  of  Henry  himself, 
which  occurred  in  the  previous  night,  prevented 
the  consummation  of  his  atrocious  purpose;  for  the 
Lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  hearing  that  he  was  no  more, 
declined  to  act  upon  the  warrant  with  which  he  had  been 
furnished,  and,  in  this  way,  the  conclusion  of  a  tyrannical 
reign  was  saved  from  an  additional  blot  of  ingratitude 
and  cruelty. 

No  English  Sovereign  ever  exercised  a  more  despotic 
authority  over  his  People  than  Henry VI II.,  and  yet  few 
were  more  popular  among  a  large  class  of  the  People ; 
many  of  whom  admired  his  generosity  and  magnificence, 
while  they  gloried  in  the  Spiritual  independence  which  he 
had  achieved  for  his  Country.  If  considered  as  the  head 
of  a  great  nation,  and  as  a  member  of  the  European 
commonwealth,  his  principal  merit  will  be  found  to 
consist  in  the  vigour  by  which  he  suppressed  the  resent- 
ment of  rival  Sects  at  home,  and  in  the  pains  which  he 
took,  however  ill-concerted  were  his  plans,  to  maintain 
the  balance  of  power  on  the  Continent.  His  severities, 
as  they  did  not,  generally  speaking,  descend  to  the 
lower  classes  of  the  People,  do  not  appear  to  have 
diminished  the  affection  with  which  the  multitude 
usually  regard  a  prosperous  Monarch;  while  the  success 
of  his  arms  in  France  and  Scotland  gratified  national 
pride.  The  cruelties  which  darkened  the  closing  years 
of  his  reign  had  a  malign  influence  on  his  own  temper 
and  passions,  leading  him  to  set  H  very  low  value  on 
human  life,  and  on  the  rights  which  belong  to  mankind 
in  the  social  state. 

At  the  accession  of  EDWARD  VI.,  the  Government  was 
found  to  have  acquired  new  features,  in  consequence  of 
the  memorable  occurrences  which  had  marked  the  rule 
of  his  parent,  in  Civil  not  less  than  in  Ecclesiastical 
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matters.     The  extensive  changes  of  property,  occasioned 
by  the  Reformation,  necessarily  led  to  a  fresh  distribution 
of  political  power;  and  although  the  Commons  were  not 
only  submissive  to  the  Crown,  but  ready  to  comply  with 
the  most  extravagant  of  its  measures,  it  was,  nevertheless, 
perfectly  manifest  that  the  foundations  were  already  laid 
of  a  popular  influence  destined  at  no  remote  period  to 
dispute  the  claims  of  the  Royal  prerogative.     It  is  a 
fact  not  unworthy  of  being  particularly  noticed,  that  the  Changes 
Tudors,  however  absolute  and  tyrannical  in  their  proceed-  in  the 
ings,  never  took  any  decisive  step  without  the  concur-  £«» 
rence  of  Parliament;    differing  in  this  respect  from  the 
policy   of  the  Stuarts,    who,   on  too  many  occasions, 
attempted  to  substitute  for  the  authority  of  the  Legis- 
lature  the  simple  determination  of  the  Sovereign's  will. 
Henry,  in  order  to  realize  his  own  objects,  invested  the 
Representatives  of  the  People  with  a  formidable  power, 
which  (though  under    his  auspices    it  was   frequently 
used   as   the   instrument   of    cruelty   and   oppression) 
proved  in  happier  days  the  safeguard  of  Liberty.     This 
Monarch  forged  a  weapon  of  immense  strength,  and 
meant  that  it  should  be  used  for  the  purpose  of  defend- 
ing the  usurpations  which  he  had  made  on  the  rights  of 
his  subjects  ;  but  he  saw  not  that  he  was  thereby  putting 
into  their  hands  the  very  means  which,  at  no  distant 
period,   were  to   circumscribe   the    pretensions   of  his 
successors,  and    to  reduce   England  to  the  form  of  a 
commonwealth.      He  extended  the  benefits  of  the  Con-  Extension 
stitution  to  Wales;  an  important  section  of  the  Island,  ^j  * 
which  as  yet  had  not  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  sending  Commons. 
Members  to  the  Lower  House;  and  with  this  view  he 
added  four  new  Counties,  Radnor,   Brecknock,  Mont- 
gomery, and    Denbigh  to  the  Principality,   and  paved 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  about  thirty  knights, 
citizens,  and  burgesses.* 

Soon   after  the  accession  of  Edward,  the   Earl   of  Hertford 
Hertford,  his   maternal   uncle,    was   created   Duke   of  created 


Somerset, 
Protector. 


and    raised    to    the    high    office  of   Lord 
This    promotion    was    conferred    by    the  ^ 


Executors  of  the  late  King's  Will,  who  conceived  them-  Protector. 
selves  possessed  of  sufficient  power  for  that  purpose  ; 
but  Hertford,  either  being  doubtful  of  their  authority  to 
bestow  an  appointment  not  mentioned  by  Henry,  or 
unwilling  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  men  inferior  to 
himself  in  hereditary  rank,  prevailed  upon  his  nephew  to 
grant  a  Patent  by  which  his  title  might  be  secured  on  a 
firmer  basis,  and  the  acts  of  his  Government  fortified 
against  all  future  challenge.  The  Chancellor  Wriothes- 
ley,  who  had  likewise  been  elevated  to  the  Peerage  as 
Earl  of  Southampton,  attempted  to  oppose  the  Adminis- 
tration of  the  Protector  ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the 
means  by  which  the  Patent  was  obtained  might  have 
been  questioned  in  law,  being  inconsistent  with  the  con- 
ditions prescribed  by  the  deceased  Sovereign,  as  well  as 
with  the  limited  prerogative  of  a  minor  ;  but  the  consent 
or  connivance  of  the  Royal  Executors,  who  showed  no 
jealousy  of  Hertford's  ambition,  and  the  confidence  of 
the  Prince,  who  loved  his  relation,  enabled  him  to 
defeat  the  designs  of  the  able  lawyer,  and  even  to  drive 
him  from  his  official  station.  The  Seals  were  given  to 
Lord  St.  John.f 

The  example  of  Henry  and  the  spirit  of  the  Age  ha'd  Jfh"haecter 
brought  Literature  into  so  much   reputation  that  the  y0ungKinir. 
time  of  the  young  King  was  entirely  devoted  to  studies, 

*  Rymer,  vol.xv.  p.  164.     Stat.  34  and  35  Henry  VIII. 
f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  6.    Strype,  Cranmer,  p.  141.    Collier,  vol.  li. 
p.  218.  Eccle».Memor.\o\.  ii.  p.  22—  24. 
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some  of  which  were  not  very  closely  connected  with  the 
duties  of  the  station  he  was  destined  to  till.  In  a 
Country  which  had  just  witnessed  the  foundation  of 
two  of  the  most  distinguished  Colleges  in  Europe,  it 
must  have  been  held  a  disgrace  in  every  man  of  rank  to 
be  ignorant  of  Science,  or  a  stranger  to  those  refined 
pursuits  which  employed  the  great  minds  of  Antiquity. 
Edward  was  not  less  diligent  than  docile,  and  his  pro- 
ficiency in  every  branch  of  Learning  was  surprising. 
The  Diary  of  his  life,  in  the  composition  of  which  he 
could  not  have  received  much  assistance,  affords  proof 
of  good  taste  as  well  as  of  deep  reflection,  and  seems  to 
justify  the  opinions  of  those  who,  while  they  praised 
his  capacity,  prepared  the  world  to  expect  some  asto- 
nishing fruits  of  genius.* 

The  fall  of  the  Howards,  by  removing  the  most  pow- 
erful friends  of  the  Roman  Catholic  interest,  afforded 
the  Protestants  an  opening  for  fresh  successes.  Somerset, 
who  was  led  both  by  principle  and  by  political  motives 
to  gratify  the  Reformers,  connived  at  the  violence  of  the 
populace  which  tore  down  the  Images  in  the  churches, 
and  defaced  other  emblems  of  the  Ancient  Worship.  He 
consented,  also,  to  the  repeal  of  several  laws  which  per- 
petuated the  former  usages,  especially  the  Statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  wherein  were  comprehended  nearly  all  the 
peculiar  tenets  of  Popery. 

No  effective  opposition  was  made  to  the  numerous 
changes  by  which  the  Ecclesiastical  revolution  was  com- 
pleted; and  the  tranquillity  of  the  Country  was  not  dis- 
turbed until  Sir  Thomas  Seymour,  Admiral  of  England 
and  the  Protector's  brother,  aspired  to  the  possession  of 
power,  as  the  husband  of  Queen  Catherine,  whom  he 
married  immediately  after  the  demise  of  the  King. 
Somerset,  unwilling  to  proceed  to  extremities  against  so 
near  a  relative,  employed  unceasing  efforts  to  withdraw 
him  from  the  foolish  projects  to  which  his  ambition 
seemed  to  point.  But  his  efforts  for  this  purpose  proved 
entirely  unavailing;  and  he  had  the  mortification  to  see 
that  the  death  of  Catherine,  which  took  place  a  few 
months  after  her  marriage,  so  far  from  cooling  the  ardour 
of  the  Admiral,  only  turned  his  views  into  a  different 
channel,  more  dangerous  than  the  other.  He  had 
accepted  the  title  of  Lord  Sudely,  which  rather  fed  his 
vanity  than  satiated  his  ambition ;  and  as  his  main 
object  was  to  participate  in  the  honours  heaped  upon 
the  elder  branch  of  his  House,  he  conceived  the  design 
of  wedding  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  who,  contrary  to  the 
prudence  which  distinguished  her  character,  is  said  to 
have  listened  to  his  proposals.  At  length  he  exposed 
himself  to  a  charge  of  Treason,  was  condemned  by 
Parliament  and  executed,  without  being  allowed  an 
opportunity  to  speak  in  his  own  defence.  The  Duke 
was  greatly  blamed  for  taking  a  share  in  this  irregular 
proceeding,  which  was  severely  reprobated  even  by  those 
who  were  ready  to  admit  that  the  conduct  of  Seymour 
was  inconsistent  with  his  duty  as  a  subject,  and  full  of 
peril  to  the  State  under  a  protracted  minority.f 

The  death  of  King  Henry  did  not  materially  change 
the  policy  of  the  English  Government  with  regard  to  the 
acquisition  of  Scotland  through  the  medium  of  a  matri- 
monial union  between  the  two  young  Sovereigns.  Those 
of  Mary's  subjects  who  favoured  the  Reformation  gave 
their  countenance  also  to  her  marriage  with  Edward  ; 

*  The  character  of  the  young  King  from  Cardan  is  given  by 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 — 5. 

f  Burghley  Stale  Papers  by  Haynes,  73.  Burnet,  Records, 
vol.  ii.  p.  163.  Lords  Journals,  345 — 347. 


while  the  Roman  Catholics,  guided  by  the  Queen- 
mother  and  the  adherents  of  the  French  alliance,  were 
decidedly  opposed  to  the  measure,  as  fraught  with  evil 
as  well  to  their  Religion  as  to  the  nominal  inde- 
pendence of  their  Country.  A  resolution  was  accordingly 
formed  by  Somerset  to  aid  by  arms  the  party  who  were 
disposed  to  realize  his  views.  Having  levied  a  con- 
siderable number  of  men  for  the  service  by  sea  and 
land,  he  crossed  the  borders  in  the  month  of  September, 
attended  by  Lord  Clinton  as  Admiral  and  the  Earl  of 
Warwick  as  Lieutenant-General.* 

Finding  that  he  could  not  succeed  by  negotiation,  he 
advanced  his  standard  towards  Edinburgh,  and,  after 
an  undecisive  skirmish  at  Falside,  drew  up  his  line  of 
battle  at  Pinkey,  about  six  miles  from  the  Capital.  But 
perceiving  that  the  Scots  were  strongly  posted,  and  un- 
willings  perhaps,  to  stain  such  a  negotiation  with  blood, 
he  proposed  to  the  Earl  of  Arran,  who  still  acted 
as  Governor,  terms  more  favourable  than  any  which  he 
hitherto  had  offered.  He  engaged  to  evacuate  the 
Country,  and  to  repair  all  the  damage  he  had  inflicted, 
provided  Arran  would  consent,  in  the  name  of  the 
Scottish  Nobles,  not  to  betroth  their  Queen  to  any 
foreign  Prince,  but  to  keep  her  at  home  until  she  should 
attain  so  mature  an  age  as  to  be  qualified  to  make  choice 
of  a  husband  for  herself.  To  these  easy  conditions 
Arran  was  not  allowed  to  accede,  however  much  in- 
clined to  peace  by  his  own  temper,  which  was  natu- 
rally unwarlike,  as  well  as  by  a  regard  to  the  permanent 
tranquillity  of  both  Kingdoms.  The  hereditary  enmity 
which  so  long  subsisted  between  the  inhabitants  of  the 
border-counties  ;  the  jealousy  of  the  weaker  People  lest 
they  should  be  reduced  to  the  dependent  state  of  vassals 
instead  of  enjoying  the  rights  of  freemen  ;  and,  above 
all,  their  dread  of  the  Heresies  which  were  said  to  have 
been  adopted  by  the  mass  of  the  English  nation,  created 
an  obstacle  too  great  to  be  removed  by  the  sensible  re- 
presentations of  the  Protector.  A  battle  ensued,  in 
which,  after  various  success  on  each  side,  victory  finally 
declared  in  favour  of  the  invaders,  who  slew  a  great 
number  of  the  enemy,  and  thereby  opened  a  path  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  Lowlands.  But  Somerset,  appre- 
hensive that  his  interests  were  not  safe  at  home,  and 
aware  that  the  several  strong  holds  could  not  be 
reduced  without  a  long  waste  of  time,  turned  his  face 
towards  Berwick,  where  he  left  the  greater  part  of  his 
army,  and  returned  to  London.f 

As  no  Treaty  was  concluded,  the  war  continued  to  be 
carried  on,  though  in  a  very  languid  manner,  in  the 
district  which  extends  from  Edinburgh  to  the  Tweed. 
The  English  troops  held  several  garrisons  in  Lothian 
and  Fife,  but  as  they  were  constantly  exposed  to  the 
hazard  of  being  cut  off  whenever  they  ventured  beyond 
the  walls,  they  could  not  exercise  any  authority  over  the 
surrounding  Country.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Scots, 
who  knew  little  of  the  art  required  for  the  reduction  of 
fortified  places,  did  not  make  any  serious  attempt  to 
dislodge  them  till  they  found  themselves  joined  by  a 
body  of  six  thousand  French  and  Germans  under  the 
command  of  Count  Desse,  an  officer  of  experience. 
Several  skirmishes  then  took  place  without  any  decisive 
result,  and  with  nearly  equal  loss.  Irritated  by  the 
pertinacity  of  the  English  to  compel  a  consent  which 


*  Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  980.     Keith,  History  of  iff  Church  and 
Stale  of  Scot/and,  ]>.  53.     Lesley,  de  Reb.  Scot.  p.  461. 

f  Lesley,  p.  464.     Buch,  lib.  xv.    Holinshed,  vol.  ii.  p.  984. 
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History,  they  had  at  first  solicited,  many  Nob  emen  who  were 
friendly  to  the  match  at  length  took  part  with  the 
mother  of  their  young  Queen,  and  agreed  that  she 
should  be  sent  into  France  ,  hoping  that,  as  her  presence 
in  her  native  dominions  was  one  reason  why  the  I  ro- 
tector  uro-ed  his  scheme  with  so  much  violence,  her 
departure  would  satisfy  him  that  there  was  no  longer 
any  chance  of  success.  The  unhappy  Princess  landed 
in  safety  at  Brest,  and  was  soon  afterwards  contracted 
to  the  Dauphin,  the  eldest  son  of  Henry  II.* 

The  attention  of  Somerset  was  soon  drawji  to  the 
distracted  state  of  his  own  Country,  many  causes  having 
contributed  to  agitate  the  minds  of  the  People,  and  even 
to  affect  their  comfort.  Large  tracts  of  land  being  trans- 
ferred from  Monasteries  and  other  religious  institutions 
to  laymen,  the  peasantry  were  enraged  to  see  their 
ancient  commons  divided  and  enclosed,  and  themselves 
deprived  of  many  privileges  connected  with  the  soil, 
which  long  usage  seemed  to  have  converted  into 
positive  rights.  The  Protector,  who  spared  no  pains 
to  secure  the  favour  of  the  Lower  Orders,  endeavoured 
to  appease  the  prevailing  discontent  by  issuing  a  Procla- 
mation against  enclosures,  which,  though  it  had  no 
effect  on  the  proceedings  of  the  landowners,  served  as  a 
warrant  to  the  multitude  for  tearing  down  the  newly- 
erected  fences  and  levelling  the  park-walls.  Risings 
took  place  almost  simultaneously  in  Wiltshire,  Oxfonj- 
shire,  Gloucestershire,  Hampshire,  Sussex,  and  Kent, 
which  were  not  suppressed  without  bloodshed.  The 
Ancient  Religion  was  deplored  when  rapacious  Noble- 
men and  upstart  Commoners,  who  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  Abbey  lands,  were  contrasted  with  the 
charitable  Monks,  whose  wants,  being  few,  could  be 
satisfied  without  an  exorbitant  addition  to  their  rents,  or 
an  exclusive  appropriation  of  moors  and  forests  whence 
the  poor  derived  some  of  the  means  of  life.  In  certain 
places  the  defence  of  the  old  ceremonies  was  the  real 
motive  to  insurrection.  In  Cornwall,  for  example,  a 
body  often  thousand  men  obeyed  the  call  of  Humphrey 
Arundel,  Governor  of  St.  Michael's  Mount,  who  found 
no  difficulty  in  identifying  the  Roman  Catholic  inte- 
rests with  the  injustice  of  usurping  landowners.  His 
followers  accordingly  were  taught  to  demand  not  only 
the  restoration  of  Church  estates  and  Abbey  demesnes, 
but  also  the  revival  of  the  Mass,  of  the  Statute  of  the 
Six  Articles,  and  the  recall  of  Cardinal  Pole.  After 
fruitlessly  besieging  Exeter,  they  were  pursued  by  Lord 
Russell  to  Launceston,  when  they  were  completely 
routed  and  dispersed;  several  of  their  leaders  being 
taken,  and  afterwards  executed  as  traitors.t 

An  insurrection  in  Norfolk  under  Ket,  a  Tanner,  was 
still  more  formidable.  That  mechanic,  who  had  as- 
sumed the  title  of  a  Provincial  King,  saw  himself  at  the 
head  of  twenty  thousand  men  who  had  taken  arms 
against  the  gentry,  whom  they  accused  as  tyrannical 
oppressors.  He  established  his  camp  on  Mousewold 
hill,  near  Norwich,  where  was  a  tree  under  which  he 
sat  in  his  double  capacity  of  Judge  and  General.  The 
Protector,  who  had  the  mortification  to  learn  that  a 
small  army  sent  against  Ket  was  compelled  to  retire 
with  loss,  despatched  a  messenger  to  the  Earl  of 
Warwick,  whom  he  had  left  on  the  Scottish  Marches, 
with  orders  to  advance  into  Norfolk  and  to  check  the 
victorious  rebels.  These  instructions  were  promptly 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  152.    Keith,  55. 

f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  210.    Strype,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 
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obeyed,  and  the  Tanner,  although  he  showed  talent  Annals  of 
and  resolution  sufficient  to  justify  his  selection  as  a 
leader,  sustained  an  entire  overthrow,  after  seeing 
several  thousands  of  his  adherents  perish  in  the  field. 
He  himself  was  hanged  in  Norwich  castle,  a  brother  on 
Windham  steeple,  and  nine  other  of  his  followers  on  the 
branches  of  "  the  Oak  of  Reformation,"  under  which  he 
had  been  used  to  display  the  ensigns  of  his  mock  dignity. 

This  success  was  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
serious  disadvantage  to  Somerset  and  to  the  Kingdom. 
By  withdrawing  the  troops  from  Scotland,  he  afforded 
an  opportunity  to  Arran,  in  conjunction  with  his  French 
allies,  to  recover  nearly  all  the  garrisons  which  the 
English  held  in  that  Country.  Henry  II.,  too,  who 
could  not  conceal  his  chagrin  at  seeing  Boulogne  and 
other  towns  in  the  possession  of  an  enemy,  embraced 
the  same  occasion  for  reducing  them  to  his  own  obe- 
dience. To  oppose  these  movements  the  Duke  at-  Somerset 
tempted  to  form  an  alliance  with  the  Emperor,  and  (in  prop0***  J 
the  spirit  of  the  policy  pursued  by  the  late  King) 
to  compel  the  one  Sovereign  to  neutrality  by  threatening 
to  co-operate  with  his  rival.  But  Charles,  who  had  now 
either  assumed  a  religious  character,  or  who  found  his 
interests  closely  connected  with  the  support  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Faith,  could  not  accept  the  friendship 
of  England,  a  schismatical  and  heretical  State,  without 
subjecting  himself  to  a  charge  of  the  grossest  incon- 
sistency. He  therefore,  though  somewhat  reluctantly, 
declined  the  proposal  made  by  Somerset,  whose  power 
could  not  reach  him,  and  prepared  to  maintain  his  pre- 
tensions against  the  King  of  France,  from  whom  he  had 
much  more  to  apprehend.  In  these  circumstances  the 
Protector  proposed  to  the  Council,  whose  judgment  he 
had  rarely  consulted,  to  conclude  a  Peace  with  Scotland, 
and  to  resign  to  Henry  the  immediate  possession  of 
Boulogne,  to  which  he  would  become  entitled  by  Treaty 
in  the  course  of  four  or  five  years.  But  he  was  not 
aware  of  the  dangers  with  which  he  was  surrounded, 
nor  of  the  schemes  which  were  meditated  for  his  destruc- 
tion by  those  who  held  office  nearest  his  person. 

The  power  assumed  by  Somerset,  who  was  only  Fall  of  So- 
one  of  the  late  King's  Executors,  and  his  neglect  mers«*. 
of  his  colleagues,  to  whom  had  been  bequeathed  ' 
an  equal  authority,  had  rendered  him  an  object  ot 
dislike  to  some,  and  of  envy  to  others.  His  most 
formidable  rival  was  Dudley,  Earl  of  Warwick,  whose 
military  talents,  by  his  brilliant  success,  had  daily 
added  to  his  influence  among  the  Nobles  and  his  popu- 
larity with  the  multitude.  This  gallant  soldier  was  cor- 
dially joined  in  his  opposition  to  the  Protector  by 
Southampton,  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,  by  Lord  St. 
John,  by  Rich,  Montague,  Sir  Ralph  Sadler,  and 
several  more;  who,  resolving  to  exercise  the  privileges 
with  which  they  were  officially  invested  as  guardians  of 
the  Royal  minor,  stopped  not  until  they  had  superseded 
the  Duke.  In  order  to  quell  various  insurrections  he 
had  thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  foreign  troops ; 
and,  to  provide  himself  with  a  residence  suitable  to  his 
rank,  he  began  to  build  a  Palace  in  the  Strand,  upon  a 
street  which  still  bears  his  name ;  both  of  which  pro- 
ceedings, as  they  gave  real  offence  to  numerous  indi- 
viduals, were  fit  subjects  of  declamation  in  the  mouth  of 
his  enemies,  who  accused  him  of  aiming  at  the  supreme 
authority.  He  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  and  Articles  of 
Impeachment  were  prepared  against  him  ;  till  by  an  ac- 
knowledgment of  his  errors,  and  a  declaration  of  the 
utmost  contrition,  he  rendered  himself  so  little  an  object 
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History,  of  fear  that  his  opponents  proceeded  no  further  than  to 
deprive  him  of  all  his  offices,  and  to  impose  an  annual 
fine  of  two  thousand  pounds,  a  penalty  soon  remitted  by 
the  King-.* 

No  sooner  had  Warwick  and   the  associated  Lords 
attained  their  ends  by  the  humiliation  of  the  Protector, 
than  they  discovered  the  expediency   of  adopting  the 
WUM/          very  measures  with   respect   to  foreign   policy   which 
surrendered  they  condemned  so    loudly  when    proposed   by  their 
March.        antagonists.     They  found  that  the  continuance  of  war 
A.  D.      with  France  and  Scotland  tended  much  to  embarrass 
1 551.     their  Administration,  and  consequently  they  determined 
to  embrace  an  early  opportuuity  of  making  Peace  with 
both  these  Kingdoms.     Henry  II.,  who  was  not  igno- 
rant of  the  weakness  entailed  upon  England  by  the 
intrigues  of  Faction,  insisted  upon  having  Boulogne  sur- 
rendered to  him  on  his  own  terms ;  but  promising  to  pay  in 
full  of  all  demands  upon  his  treasury  the  sum  of  four  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds.  The  new  Government,  who  in  vain 
attempted  to  procure  better  conditions,  consented  to  re- 
linquish a  fortress,  the  value  of  which  was  entirely  ima- 
ginary, though  they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves 
that  by  this  concession  they  must  deeply  mortify  the  pride 
of  their  Countrymen,  who  valued  at  an  undue  rate  their 
Peace  with  conquests  in  France.     As  usual,  Scotland  was  compre- 
nended  in  the  Treaty,  and  various  castles  were  given  up 
or  dismantled  ;  and  as  there  was  no  longer  any  prospect 
of  uniting  Edward  to  his  cousin  Mary,  it  was  proposed 
to  form    an    alliance   between    him   and   Elizabeth,   a 
daughter  of  the  French  Monarch,  a  plan  which  it  is 
unnecessary  to  mention  was  never  realized .f 

Warwick,  who  was  raised  to  a  Dukedom  by  the  title 
of  Northumberland,  though  he  consented  that  his 
eldest  son  should  marry  a  daughter  of  the  late  Pro- 
tector, was  never  thoroughly  reconciled  to  his  former 
patron  whom  he  had  supplanted,  nor  thought  himself 
altogether  secure  from  his  resentment.  The  latter  did 
not  display  greater  confidence  than  his  rival,  for  he 
began  to  collect  his  armed  retainers,  and  was  probably 
meditating  some  violent  measure  when  he  was  again 
committed  to  the  Tower.  He  was  on  this  occasion 
brought  to  trial  with  very  little  delay,  loaded  with  the 
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heavy  charge  of  Treason,  as  having  conspired  to  seize 
A>  D<      the  King  and  subvert  the  Government ;  and  although  he 
1551       was  acquitted  of  this  crime  by  the  "Lords  triers,"  as 
they  were  then  denominated,  he  was  found  guilty  of  an 
intention  to   disturb  the   public  peace   by  assembling 
bodies  of  men  without  warrant  from  the  Crown.     On 

and  behead-  the  22d  of  January,  1552,  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower- 
hill,  lamented  by  the  crowd  who  witnessed  his  death  as 
a  friend  at  once  to  their  rights  and  to  the  progress  of 
the  Reformation. 

The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  taught  by  certain  ex- 
pressions of  triumph  on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics at  the  fall  of  Somerset,  made  haste  to  avow 
himself  the  advocate  of  the  New  Opinions;  being 
sensible  that  he  should  thereby  secure  the  affections  of 
the  King,  and  also  the  support  of  a  large  class  among 
the  People.  He  therefore  urged  compliance  on  several 
Bishops  who  were  known  to  favour  the  Ancient  ritual,  or 
who  were,  at  least,  apprehensive  that  deviation  from 
former  usages  might  be  carried  too  far  and  be  pressed 

Princess      too  hastily.      A  'similar  attempt    was   made    on   the 
[aryques-  Princess  Mary,  the  importance  of  whose  Theological 
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opinions  became  more  obvious,  in  proportion  as  the  Annalg  of 
delicate  constitution  of  her  brother  appeared  to  increase  Britain, 
with  his  growing  years.  The  Chaplains  who  had 
hitherto  been  permitted  to  aid  her  devotions  in  the 
service  of  the  Mass  were  thrown  into  prison;  and 
Remonstrances  were  addressed  to  herself  by  the  Council 
on  the  obstinacy  of  her  temper  and  the  absurdity  of 
her  belief.  In  short,  the  question  of  her  personal 
Religion  had  nearly  involved  the  Kingdom  in  war; 
for  the  Emperor,  her  relative,  hearing  of  the  intolerance 
with  which  she  was  assailed,  first  interposed  his  good 
wishes  in  her  behalf,  and  then  threatened  hostilities.  So 
strong  were  the  prepossessions  of  Edward  against  the 
doctrines  held  by  his  sister,  that  it  required  all  the  in- 
fluence of  his  favourite  counsellors  to  prevail  upon  him 
to  grant  her  leave  to  worship  God  in  private  according 
to  the  dictates  of  her  conscience. 

The  divisions  which  prevailed  in  the  nation  on  Re- 
ligion could  not  fail  to  be  aggravated  by  the  prospect 
of  the  throne  being  occupied  in  succession  by  two 
Sovereigns  so  diametrically  opposed  in  their  sentiments 
as  Edward  and  Mary.  Notwithstanding  this  obstacle 
to  unanimity,  the  Parliament,  in  the  beginning  of  the 
year  1552,  passed  an  Act  declaring  that  whosoever 
should  call  the  King,  or  any  of  his  heirs,  heretic, 
schismatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  usurper  of  the  Crown, 
should  forfeit  for  the  first  offence  his  movable  goods, 
and  be  imprisoned  during  pleasure ;  for  the  second,  should 
incur  apremunire;  and  for  the  third  should  be  attainted 
as  a  traitor.  The  highest  punishment  was  to  be  inflicted 
for  the  first  offence,  should  the  slander  have  been  uttered 
in  writing,  painting,  printing,  carving,  or  graving.  It 
has  been  justly  remarked  that,  as  the  King  and  his  next 
heir  held  opinions  which  were  understood  to  justify  the 
one  in  denouncing  the  other  as  a  heretic,  it  was  impos- 
sible for  any  one  to  speak  on  the  subject  without  ex- 
posing himself  to  the  terrors  of  law.  But  the  absurdity 
of  this  Bill  was  amply  compensated  by  a  clause  intro- 
duced into  it,  providing  that  no  person  shall  be  tried 
for  Treason  under  this  Statute  or  any  other  unless  he 
be  accused  by  two  competent  witnesses,  who  shall  be 
examined  in  his  presence. 

it  is  not  unwortny  of  observation  that,  though  during  Tolerance 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  several  penal  laws  were  ofEdward's 
enacted,  and  much  speculative  intolerance  professed,  no  reiSn> 
one  suffered  death  for  his  religious  opinions.  For  this 
happy  respite  from  sanguinary  persecution  the  Roman 
Catholics  were  indebted  to  the  humane  temper  of 
Cranmer,  who,  whenever  there  was  any  doubt  as  to  the 
policy  which  ought  on  any  occasion  to  be  pursued, 
always  leaned  to  the  side  of  mercy;  making  manifest  in 
some  instances  that  his  feelings  were  better  than  his 
reasoning,  a  fact  which  did  not  escape  the  penetration 
of  his  youthful  Sovereign.  The  fact  that  the  blood  of 
no  Roman  Catholic  was  shed  on  account  of  Religion 
is  indisputable.  The  Protestant  Church  of  England 
did  not  strike  the  first  blow.  If  this  proceeded  from 
the  virtue  of  Edward's  counsellors,  we  must  allow  it  to 
outweigh  their  faults ;  if  it  followed  from  their  fortune, 
they  ought  to  have  been  envied  by  their  antagonists. 
The  weight  of  the  laws  against  an  erring  Faith  fell  on 
certain  individuals  who  dissented  so  far  from  the  essen- 
tial doctrines  of  Christianity  as  to  deny  the  Creed  held 
by  both  the  great  parties  who  at  that  time  divided 
Europe ;  and  these  were  executed,  not  so  much  in  the 
character  of  Heretics  as  of  Blasphemers  and  Infidels. 
In  the  Spring  of  the  year  1553  the  King  was  at- 
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tacked  by  the  fatal  disease  which  soon  afterwards  put  a 
period  to  his  life.  The  Duke  of  Northumberland,  who 
had  for  some  time  ruled  the  Country  with  a  strong 
hand,  now  formed  a  plan  for  perpetuating  his  power 
after 'the  decease  of  his  young  master.  For  this  pur- 
pose he  prevailed  on  him  to  fix  the  succession  cf  the 
Crown  on  the  family  of  Henry  Grey,  Duke  of  Suffolk, 
who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Mary,  the  youngest 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.  This  Nobleman's  eldest  daughter, 
the  unfortunate  Lady  Jane  Grey,  was  united  to  Lord 
Guilford  Dudley,  Northumberland's  nephew ;  being  in 
that  particular  line  the  nearest  heir  to  the  Throne.  It  is 
true  that  by  this  arrangement  not  only  were  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth  excluded  from  the 
Royal  inheritance,  but  also  the  descendants  of  Margaret 
Tudor,  the  eldest  sister  of  Henry,  and  wife  of  James 
IV.  of  Scotland,  the  grandfather  of  Mary  Stuart.  The 
Judges  and  several  Lords  of  the  Council  gave  their 
accession  to  the  scheme  proposed  by  Northumberland, 
on  condition  that  a  Parliament  should  be  assembled  to 
give  a  legal  sanction  to  the  deed  which  they  had  been 
induced  to  sign ;  but  the  demise  of  the  Sovereign  in 
the  month  of  July  prevented  the  accomplishment  of 
their  intentions,  and  involved  in  suffering  the  distin- 
o-uished  individuals  whose  interests  it  was  meant  to 

O 

promote.* 

There  is  not  in  English  History  a  more  affecting 
narrative  than  that  which  describes  the  brief  career  of 
the  Lady  Jane  Grey.     Formed  for  domestic  life  and 
the  tranquil  pursuits  of  Literature,  her  ambition  would 
never  have  pointed  towards  a  diadem ;   nor  would  she 
ever  have  permitted  her  name  to  be  used  in  order  to 
gratify  the  aspiring  views  of  others,  had  she  not  found 
it  impossible  to  resist  the  commands  of  a  father  whom 
she  respected  and  of  a  husband  whom  she  loved.     On 
hearing  that  Edward,  her  Sovereign  and  school-com- 
panion, had  ceased  to  live,  she  wept  most  bitterly  ;  and 
when  the   intention   was   announced  to   her  that   she 
should   succeed   him   on  the   throne,    she   fell   to   the 
ground   in  a  swoon.     Northumberland,  who  had  re- 
solved to  make  her  the  instrument  of  his  own  ambitious 
views,  concealed  the  Royal  demise  two  or  three  days, 
hoping,  in  the  mean  time,  to  get  into  his  power  the 
Princesses  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  who  had  been  already 
invited    to  Court   to    attend    the   death-bed    of   their 
brother;  but  a  seasonable  notice  from   Lord  Arundel 
warned  the  former  of  the  fate  which  was  prepared  for 
her,   and   suggested  a    retreat    towards    the    Eastern 
coast,  where  she  might  use  means  either  for  maintain- 
ing her  rights  or  for  effecting  an  escape  to  the  Low 
Countries.     She  was   proclaimed  Queen  at  Norwich, 
while  her  reluctant  rival,  who  was  neither  disposed  to 
resist  her  authority  nor  to  question  her  claim,  was  ho- 
noured with  the  same  ceremony  in  London  ;  but  in  both 
cases  the  People  abstained  from  any  expressions  of  their 
sentiments,  and  forbore  from  the  slightest  indulgence 
of  applause  or  congratulation.! 

The  chief  reliance  of  Northumberland  and  his  party 
was  placed  on  the  more  ardent  friends  of  the  Reforma- 
tion, whose  fears  were  naturally  excited  by  the  prospect 
of  having  on  the  throne  a  Sovereign  at  once  so  stern 
and  so  devoted  to  her  Theological  views  as  the  eldest 
daughter  of  Henry  VIII.  had  already  evinced  herself! 
But  the  personal  character  of  the  Duke  himself  pre- 
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sented  no  qualities  fitted  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
nation.  He  was  of  a  disposition  equally  ambitious  and 
tyrannical,  while  his  religious  principles  were  so  doubt- 
ful as  to  have  created  a  very  general  distrust  in  his 
professions  in  favour  of  the  New  Creed.  The  Roman- 
ists, meanwhile,  who  had  longed  for  this  opportunity  to 
retrieve  their  affairs,  shunned  no  effort  in  order  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  Mary;  and  hence,  when  the 
army  which  marched  under  the  standard  of  Lady  Jane 
took  the  field,  they  found  themselves  completely  out- 
numbered and  compelled  to  retreat.  Pressed  by  cir- 
cumstances, Northumberland  declared  himself  ready  to 
join  his  antagonists,  and  at  Cambridge  actually  pro- 
claimed Mary  Queen ;  but  this  concession,  which  he 
could  no  longer  withhold,  did  not  save  him  from  the 
penalty  of  Treason.  His  daughter-in-luw  heard  with 
satisfaction  that  her  short  reign  was  brought  to  a  close  ; 
declaring  that  she  received  the  summons  to  descend 
from  the  throne  as  more  welcome  than  that  which  had 
forced  her  to  an  elevation  to  which  she  was  not  entitled, 
and  for  which  she  felt  that  she  was  not  qualified.* 

Mary,  on  her  accession,  found  the  Duke  of  Norfolk  She  re- 
in the  Tower,  where  he  had  been  confined  since  1547, 
under  the  sentence  of  death  and  attainder  which  her 
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father  had  procured,  and  which  her  brother  had  not  and  names 
been  counselled  to  reverse.  It  afforded  her  satisfaction  Bishop 
to  throw  open  the  prison  doors,  to  give  liberty  to  him  as  Gar(liner 
well  as  to  others  who  had  suffered  for  attachment  to  jjjnis^,™e 
her  cause,  both  as  a  Princess  and  a  Roman  Catholic.  Aug.  3. 
The  punishment  inflicted  on  Northumberland,  the 
Marquess  of  Northampton,  and  the  Earl  of  Warwick, 
could  not  be  blamed,  viewed  as  an  act  of  political 
justice ;  though  the  shedding  of  so  much  blood  at  the 
commencement  of  her  reign  gave  rise  to  much  appre- 
hension, and  seemed  to  augur  ill  for  the  success  of  the 
Reformed  doctrines  still  imperfectly  established.  No 
one  was  surprised  to  see  Gardiner,  who  had  so  freely 
avowed  his  sentiments  as  a  Romanist,  restored  to  power 
and  admitted  to  favour.  The  Queen  placed  the  Great 
Seal  in  his  hands ;  and  further  gratified  him  by  re-invest- 
ing with  office  his  brethren,  the  Prelates  who  had  been 
deprived  in  the  days  of  Edward,  and  by  sending 
Cranmer  and  Latimer  to  the  Tower.  Before  she  had 
swayed  the  sceptre  two  full  weeks,  she  issued  a  Procla- 
mation declaring  that  she  could  not  hide  her  Religion, 
but  that  she  minded  not  to  compel  any  of  her  subjects 
thereunto  until  such  time  as  further  order  by  common 
consent  should  be  taken  in  that  important  matter. 

On  the  1st  of  September  she  was  crowned  at  West-  Coronation. 
minster,  on  which  occasion  she  was  attended  by  her  ^el)t-  '• 
sister  Elizabeth  and  the  Princess  Anne  of  Cleves,  their 
father's  rejected  consort ;  but  the  part  allotted  in  this 
pageant  to  the  daughter  of  Anne  Boleyn  did  not  mani- 
fest any  token  of  love  between  her  and  the  Queen,  nor 
any  lessening  of  that  estrangement  which  their  births 
and  opposing  Faiths  had  already  in  some  degree  pro- 
duced. During  the  following  month  Parliament  was 
assembled,  when,  after  voting  some  private  Bills,  an 
Act  was  passed  confirming  the  validity  of  Henry's  first 
marriage,  pronouncing  his  divorce  to  be  void,  and  re- 
pealing all  the  subsequent  Statues  which  affirmed  the 
illegitimacy  of  Mary.  The  limitation  of  this  legislative  e 
provision  to  the  Queen  established  indirectly  the  taint  Parliament. 

*  Pollini,  Hi*l.  Eccle*.  delta  Revol.  d' bighilterra,  p.  355. 
Burnet,  vol.  ii.  Rccordt,  '239.  Griffet,  Nouveaux  Eclair astftnenls, 
quoted  by  Lingard. 
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arising  from  the  natural  descent  of  Elizabeth,  whose 
mothpr  was  thereby  deprived  of  the  honour  of  wedlock, 
and  excluded  her  from  the  right  of  succession  as  effec 
tually  as  if  she  had  been  distinctly  named.* 

To  secure  the  interests  of  her  Church,  as  well  as  to 
comply  with  the  natural  desire   of  having  heirs  to  the 
Crown  of  her  own  body,  the  Queen,  immediately  after 
her  accession,  made  known   her  wish  to  enter  into  the 
married  state.     Her  affections   were,   in  the  first  in- 
stance,   directed   towards    her    kinsman    the   Earl    of 
Devonshire,  whose  youth   and  handsome  figure  recom- 
mended him  to  her  choice ;  but,  not  meeting  with  the 
love  or  gratitude  which  she  had  a  right  to  expect  in  re- 
turn, she  directed   her  thoughts  to  a  more  grave  and 
virtuous  partner,  Cardinal  Pole.     Here  again  her  views 
were  disappointed ;  for  the  Cardinal  was  now  fully  aware 
that  a  large  body  of  the  English  people  would  object  to 
the  match  on  the  ground  of  Religion.     The  Emperor, 
whom,  as  a  relation,  Mary  regularly  consulted,  advised 
her  to  accept   his  son,   Don  Philip,   whose  rank  was 
most  suitable  to  her  own,  and  whose  power  would  more 
than  counterbalance  the  influence  acquired  by  France 
from   the   union   of  the  Dauphin   with  the  Queen    of 
Scots.     Anticipating  the  aversion  of  her  subjects  from  a 
marriage  with  a  foreign  Prince  devoted  to  the  Roman 
Catholic  Faith,   he  recommended    that   her    intentions 
should  not  be  communicated  even  to  her  Council  until 
she  were  certain  of  securing  their  co-operation  as  well 
us  the  acquiescence  of  the  People  generally. 

But  on  such  a  negotiation  it  was  impossible  to  pre- 
serve a  long  or  deep  silence ;  and  no  sooner  did  it  reach 
the  ears  of  the  Commons  than  they  gave  way  to  the 
mi  st  serious  apprehensions.  They  presented  an  Ad- 
dress to  the  Queen,  beseeching  her,  in  the  step  which 
she  had  wisely  resolved  to  take  for  the  good  of  the 
nation,  to  select  an  Englishman  instead  of  a  foreigner 
for  her  husband.  Mary,  who  could  not  conceal  the  re- 
sentment which  this  freedom  excited  in  her  mind,  re- 
turned a  haughty  answer  to  the  House ;  and,  on  the 
same  day,  sending  for  the  Imperial  Ambassador  into 
her  private  Oratory,  she  knelt  down  at  the  altar,  and, 
calling  God  to  witness,  declared  that  she  would  give 
her  hand  to  no  other  than  to  the  Prince  of  Castile. 
This  open  avowal  hastened  the  consummation  of  the 
object  on  which  the  peace  of  the  Country  seemed  sus- 
pended. The  members  of  an  Embassy  from  the 
Court  of  Brussels  to  solicit  her  consent  to  the  union 
on  which  she  had  resolved  nanowly  escaped  the  most 
decisive  marks  of  popular  indignation.  A  Treaty,  how- 
ever, was  soon  concluded,  providing  that  the  laws  and 
privileges  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  preserved  ;  that 
the  appointment  to  all  public  offices  should  be  retained 
by  the  Queen,  who  should  advance  no  other  except  her 
natural  born  subjects;  that  in  conducting  business  at 
home  or  abroad  no  change  should  be  made  in  the 
language  of  diplomacy ;  and  that,  should  there  be 
any  progeny  from  the  present  marriage,  the  heir  should 
conditionally  succeed  to  certain  territories  on  the  Con- 
tinent.f 

This  contract  was  the  occasion  of  great  alarm  to 
more  than  one  class  of  the  English  People.  The  stern 
character  of  Charles  V.;  the  antipathy  to  the  Reformed 
doctrines  which  distinguished  his  Court  and  policy  ;  the 
severe  measures  adopted  by  him  to  check  the  progress 

*  Stowe,  p.  616.     Holinshed,  1091.     Stat.  1  Mariae,  c.  1. 
f  Griffet,  xxx.     Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  377. 


of  Lutheranism  ;  and  even  the  cruelties  practised  by  Annals  of 
his  Lieutenants  in  the  New  World,  were  brought  in  Britain- 
review  before  the  Public,  and  used  as  means  for  rousing 
the  national  jealousy.  A  plan  was  accordingly  formed 
with  the  intention  of  thwarting  the  project  of  the  Spa- 
nish Sovereign,  whose  ambition  and  bigotry  were  so 
much  feared  or  detested.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  Sir 
Thomas  Wyatt,  and  Sir  Peter  Carew,  made  secret 
preparations  for  taking  the  field,  having  gained  the 
accession  of  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  and  the  private 
encouragement  of  the  French  King,  who  was  extremely 
desirous  to  defeat  the  designs  of  his  rival,  the  Emperor, 
with  respect  to  England.  The  ultimate  purpose  of  the 
revolt  was  to  raise  Elizabeth  to  the  Throne,  and,  by 
inducing  her  to  marry  a  Protestant,  to  ensure  the 
triumph  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  entire  indepen- 
dence of  the  Realm.* 

The  result  of  this  conspiracy  supplies  an  additional 
instance  to  the  many  others  which  may  be  cited  of  the 
uncertainty  and  hazard  to  which  all  similar  combinations 
are  exposed.  I  mpatience,  distrust,  and  fear,  usually  pre- 
cipitate measures  before  the  preparations  are  complete, 
and  in  this  way  the  most  formidable  plots  are  exposed 
or  defeated  by  the  very  persons  in  whose  counsels  they 
originate.  Carew  took  up  arms  before  the  day  appointed, 
and,  being  easily  overcome  by  the  Earl  of  Bedford, 
was  obliged  to  seek  refuge  in  France.  The  Greys  in  the 
train  of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk,  alarmed  by  this  incident, 
retired  into  Warwickshire,  where  they  attempted  to  raise 
their  followers ;  but  they  were  so  hotly  pursued  by  the 
Earl  of  Huntingdon,  that  they  could  not  effect  their 
object,  nor  even  protect  their  own  persons.  The  Duke,  Suffolk 
who  had  intrusted  his  safety  to  the  faith  of  a  dependent,  taken, 
was  delivered  up  and  conducted  as  a  prisoner  to  Lon- 
don. Wyatt  alone  succeeded  in  making  any  impression.  Success  of 
Being  joined  by  a  large  body  of  insurgents  in  Kent,  he  Wysiit. 
established  his  head-quarters  at  Rochester,  where  a 
fruitless  attempt  was  made  to  dislodge  him  by  the  Duke 
of  Norfolk  at  the  head  of  a  competent  force,  among 
whom  were  some  of  the  trained  bands  sent  forth  by  the 
Capital.  At  the  instant  of  assault,  the  Londoners,  un- 
der their  leader,  Brett,  deserted  the  standard  of  the 
Queen,  and  avowed  their  adherence  to  the  principles  of 
the  rebels. 

The  discomfiture  of  her  army  struck  with  a  momen-  London 
tary  panic  the  members  of  the  Council,  who,  being  aware  PrePares 
that  a  great  proportion  of  the  citizens  were  inclined  to  for  defence' 
Protestantism,  saw  the  imminent  danger  with  which 
they  would  be  menaced  should  the  enemy  make  a  rapid 
advance  on  the  metropolis.  But  Norfolk  well  employed 
the  means  of  defence  which  such  an  unexpected  occur- 
rence still  left  at  his  command  ;  and  Mary,  who  on  this 
occasion  showed  all  the  resolution  which  belonged  to  the 
Tudor  race,  encouraged  her  friends  to  the  utmost  exer- 
tions, divided  their  fears,  and  declared  herself  deter- 
mined to  resist  the  assailants  even  at  the  risk  of  her 
life.  The  Tower  was  fortified  and  mounted  with  can- 
non, the  bridges  across  the  Thames  were  cut  down, 
and  batteries  were  erected  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Westminster,  in  the  line  by  which  the  assailant  was  ex- 
pected to  approach. t 


*  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  48,  97. 

f  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  538.  The  City  troops  were  called  the 
"  White  Coats  of  London,"  because,  says  Grafton,  "  they  wore 
white  coats  on  their  armour."  Heylin,  p.  32,  34.  Noaillts,  vol.  ii. 
p.  429.  Godwin,  p.  341. 
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Wyatt,  who  weighed  too  little  the  danger  of  delay  in 
such  critical  circumstances,  lost  time  by  entering  into  a 
negotiation  before  he  had  acquired  sufficient  power  to 
enforce  his  demands.  He  then  planned  a  night  attack, 
in  which  he  expected  to  be  assisted  by  his  friends  within 
the  sates;  a  method  of  reducing  a  town  which  very 
rarely  succeeds,  unless  when  conducted  by  regular 
troops  inured  to  discipline  and  accustomed  to  implicit 


Guilford  Dudley,  both  of  whom  had  been  previously  Annals  of 
found  guilty  of  High  Treason.  The  Duke  of  Suffolk,  her 
father,  had  already  been  doomed  to  the  block ;  and  it 
was  now  resolved  to  remove  out  of  the  way  all  occasion 
of  rebellion  connected  with  his  House,  as  well  as  witli 
that  of  Northumberland.  The  innocence  and  amiable 
character  of  her  relative  made  little  impression  on  the 
mind  of  the  Queen,  now  equally  incensed  and  alarmed 


LHJ\JiJa     niiAiv-vi     t^  uv*fM.*M  m  -    __.     •  j»  •  — 

obedience.  At  first  he  encountered  no  serious  resistance,     by  the  recent  disturbance.     Yielding  to  an  anxiety  for  The 
;,,«•  oifhor  tn  «  stratarrpm  on  the  nart  of  Pembroke,     her  victim's  Spiritual  welfare,  she  sent  to  the  prison  i. 
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owing  either  to  a  stratagem  on  the  part  of  Pembroke, 
the  Royal  Commander,  or  to  the  impetuosity  with  which 
he  himself  rushed  forward ;  but  when  he  had  reached 
Temple-bar  he  discovered  that  his  partisans  were  unable 
to  co-operate  with  him,  and  that  he  must  either  fight  his 
way  back  or  surrender  at  discretion.  He  chose  the  lat- 
pulsed,  and  ter  alternative,  and,  giving  up  his  sword  to  Sir  Maurice 
made  pri  Berkeley,  he  was  detained  a  prisoner  at  the  mercy  of 
the  Queen,  who,  after  the  usual  forms  preliminary  to 
condemnation,  ordered  him  to  be  executed  as  a  traitor. 
A  number  of  his  followers  sustained  the  same  hard 
fate,  while  four  hundred  of  them,  who,  with  ropes  about 
their  necks,  solicited  her  compassion,  were  pardoned  and 
dismissed.* 

Mary  could  hardly  fail  to  suspect  that  her  sister  was 
privy  to  this  attempt  to  unsettle  the  Government,  and 
would  not  have  been  displeased  if  sufficient  evidence  had 
been  produced  to  convict  her  of  a  participation  in  it. 
Wyatt,  on  his  trial,  was  reported  to  have  accused  Eliza- 
beth, as  well  as  the  Earl  of  Devonshire,  as  accomplices 
in  his  guilt;  but  on  the  scaffold,  in  the  hearing  of  the 
multitude  who  had  assembled  to  witness  his  death,  he 
acquitted  them  of  all  share  in  the  unhappy  insurrection. 
The  Princess,  notwithstanding,  was  committed  to  the 
Tower,  and  ordered  to  be  strictly  examined  by  the 
Council ;  but,  as  no  facts  were  elicited  which  could  jus- 
tify capital  punishment,  the  Queen  rested  satisfied  with 
an  assurance  that  she  should  be  placed  under  close  cus- 
tody at  Woodstock.  It  is,  however,  still  uncertain 
how  far  the  consummate  prudence  which  distinguished 
her  subsequent  conduct  prevailed  over  her  natural  feel- 
ings so  entirely  as  to  induce  her  to  decline  all  suspicious 
intercourse  with  those  who  affected  to  espouse  her  cause. 
She  was  enraged  at  the  sentence  of  bastardy  virtually 
pronounced  agninst  her  in  the  Statute  which  established 
the  legitimacy  of  Mary;  she  was  disgusted  at  the  prece- 
dence given  to  the  Ladies  Lennox  and  Suffolk,  as  a 
token  of  inferiority  arising  from  the  stain  on  her  birth ; 
and  she  was  irritated  by  the  unceasing  efforts  of  the 
Queen  to  make  her  abandon  the  religious  principles  in 
which  she  had  been  educated.  It  must  be  owned, 
therefore,  that,  if  she  refrained  from  sharing  in  the 
daring  projects  of  those  who  found  it  convenient  to 
make  use  of  her  name,  her  forbearance  is  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  instinct  of  good  sense  rather  than  to  the 
feeling  of  loyalty.f 

The  events  now  described  led,  not  unnaturally,  to  the 
execution  of  the  Lady  Jane  Grey  and  her  husband,  Lord 


*  Grafton,  vol. 
Holinshed,  p.  1094. 

f   Dr.  Lingard, ' 
vict  Klizabef 

but  his  reasoning  against  her  rests  chiefly  on  the  Despatches  of 
l)e  Noailles,  who.  he  himself  acknowledges,  was  wont  to  deceive 
h.s  master  by  fictit.ous  intelligence.  As  aid  was  expected  from 
Henry  II.,  there  was  an  obvious  motive  on  the  part  of  his  in- 
triguing Representative  to  describe  the  basis  of  the  conspiracy  as 
at  once  broad  and  stable.  Mackintosh,  Hisioru,  vol  ii  p  30->~ 


p.  547.    Fox,  vol.  iii.  p.  30.    Stowe,  p.  619. 

ingard,  vol.  vii.  p.  229,  manifests  some  anxiety  to  con- 
eth  of  an  active  participation  in  the  rebellion  of  Wyatt  • 
isonmg  against  her  rests  chiefly  on  the  Despatches  of 


Spiritual  weltare,  sne  sent  to  tne  prison  janeGrey 
some  of  the  ablest  of  her  Divines,    with  the  view   of  and  her 
weaning  her  cousin  from  the  errors  of  Protestantism ;  husband 
but  finding  that  her  principles   were  too   (irmly   esta- !Lxecu|ed. 
blished  to  be  moved  by  arguments,  often  considered, 
and  as  often  refuted,  she  issued  a  warrant  for  the  execu- 
tion  of  "  Guilford  Dudley  and  his  wife."* 

Having  recovered  from  the  alarm  incident  to  so  Parliament 
serious  a  commotion,  Mary  drew  the  attention  of  Parlia-  sanctions 
ment  to  the  Articles  of  her  marriage  with  Philip.  The  the  Article* 
Commons,  though  willing  to  gratify  the  Queen  in  a  Q  ;  , 
matter  at  once  delicate  and  personal,  could  not  shut  marriage. 
their  eyes  to  the  manifold  hazards  which  might  spring 
from  her  union  with  an  arbitrary  Prince,  educated  in 
the  school  of  bigotry  and  despotism.  The  Chancellor, 
who  had  overcome  all  his  objections  to  the  match,  en- 
deavoured to  convince  them  that  it  was  necessary  she 
should  be  invested  by  Law  with  the  power  of  disposing 
of  the  Crown  and  of  appointing  a  successor ;  a  privi- 
lege which  could  not  be  considered  new  or  inconsistent 
with  the  English  Constitution,  as  it  had  been  con- 
ferred upon  her  father.  But  his  reasoning  did  not 
satisfy  the  members,  who  entertained  a  warmer  regard  for 
the  interests  of  their  Country  than  for  the  secret  incli- 
nations of  their  mistrcbs.  So  far,  therefore,  from  com- 
plying with  the  suggestions  of  Gardiner,  they  would  not 
so  much  as  declare  it  Treason  to  imagine  or  attempt  the 
life  of  the  Queen's  husband.  A  Bill  laid  before  them 
for  that  purpose  was  rejected  after  the  first  reading; 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  Philip  from  ever  expecting  to* 
exercise  supreme  authority  in  England,  they  passed  a 
law,  declaring  "  that  her  Majesty,  as  their  only  Queen, 
should  solely,  and  as  a  sole  Queen,  enjoy  the  Crown  and 
Sovereignty  of  her  realms,  with  all  the  pre-eminences, 
dignities,  and  rights  thereto  belonging,  in  as  large  and 
ample  a  manner  after  her  marriage  as  before,  without 
any  title  or  claim  accruing  to  the  Prince  of  Spain,  either 
as  tenant  by  courtesy  of  the  realm,  or  by  any  other 
means."t 

To  the  great  joy  of  Mary,   her  betrothed   husband  Philip  ar- 
arrived  in  England  on  the  19th  of  July,  and  a  few  days  rive». 
afterwards  the  nuptial  ceremony  was  completed  at  West-      ^ 
minster  by  the  hands  of  Bishop  Gardiner.     The  two 
objects  which   now  principally  occupied  her  thoughts 
were  the  aggrandizement  of  Philip  and  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  her  Kingdom  to  the  See  of  Rome-     Exerting, 
accordingly,  the  full  infiaence  of  the  Court,  and,  it  is  _,.    K. 
said,  scattering  gold  with  great  liberality,  she  obtained  a  jom 
Parliament  suited  to  her  intentions.    Aided  by  Cardinal  ciled  to  the 
Pole,  who  eagerly  accepted  a  commission  for  this  pur-  Romi>h 
pose,  she  soon  had  the  satisfaction  to  hear  her  subjects 
absolved  from  all  the  censures  due  to  their  schismatical 
and  undutiful  behaviour,  and  by  the  vicarious  ministry 
of  the   Legate  received  again   into  the   bosom  of  the 

*  Heylin,  p.  167.     Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  543.  where  are  inserted 
"  the  wonles  of  the  Lady  Jane  at  her  death." 
t  Stat.  1  M  arise,  11. 
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Catholic  Church.  But  the  Legislature  had  not  been  so 
inattentive  to  their  own  interests  as  to  forget  the  im- 
portant condition  that  all  the  lands  and  tithes  taken  from 
the  Ecclesiastical  Body  during  the  reign  of  Henry  and 
his  son  should  be  secured  to  the  actual  possessors,  and 
that  no  inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  manner  or 
terms  on  which  they  had  passed  into  their  hands. 

The  formal  return  to  the  doctrines  and  authority  of 
the  Pope  did  not  produce  any  material  change  in  the 
mode  of  conducting  Public  Worship;  for  pains  had 
already  been  taken  to  supersede  the  Liturgy  of  Ed- 
ward VI.,  and  to  introduce  the  Mass,  as  well  as  most  of 
the  other  rites  peculiar  to  the  Romish  Communion.  All 
the  deprived  Bishops  had  been  restored,  and  some  had 
been  consecrated  to  supply  the  place  of  those  Prelates 
whom  Mary  expelled  immediately  after  her  accession. 
In  her  first  Parliament  she  had  procured  the  repeal  of 
the  Acts  passed  under  the  auspices  of  her  brother, 
respecting  the  Sacraments,  the  election  of  Bishops,  the 
marriage  of  Priests,  the  Mass  and  Images,  the  Ordering 
of  Ministers,  the  uniformity  of  Public  Worship,  the 
keeping  of  Fasts  and  Holidays,  and  the  legitimation  of 
the  children  of  Clergymen.  It  was  indeed  at  the  same 
time  provided,  that  the  Divine  Service  used  in  England 
in  the  last  year  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  no  other,  should 
be  used,  Mention  has  been  made  of  a  Proclamation 
issued  by  the  Queen  with  respect  to  her  private  belief; 
upon  which  zealous  Roman  Catholics  were  observed  to 
anticipate  the  course  of  Government,  and  many  of  the 
Clergy  restored  the  altars  and  resumed  the  Latin 
prayers  before  they  were  legally  authorized. 

The  return  of  the  Anglican  Church  to  the  rule  of  the 
Papal  See  was  celebrated  with  much  joy  both  at  London 
and  Rome.  The  King,  Queen,  and  Legate  joined  with 
both  Houses  of  Parliament  in  chanting  Te  Deum;  and 
it  was  while  Mary  was  so  employed  that  she  imagined 
to  herself  the  first  symptoms  of  a  condition  which  pro- 
mised an  heir  to  the  Crown.  So  entire  was  her  belief 
on  this  point,  that  the  Legislature  solicited  Philip  to 
undertake  the  office  of  guardian  and  protector  to  the 
Royal  infant  which  had  so  seasonably  indicated  its 
existence.  The  Bishop  of  London  ordered  a  thanks- 
giving to  be  made  throughout  his  Diocese  "  for  the  good 
hope  of  certain  succession  to  the  Throne."* 

For  the  happiness  of  England,  Mary,  as  is  well 
known,  laboured  under  a  delusion;  for  so  pliant  and 
submissive  was  the  Parliament  that  both  Lords  and 
Commons  united  in  a  petition  to  her  husband,  that  "  if 
it  should  happen  to  the  Queen  otherwise  than  well  in 
the  time  of  her  travel,  he  would  take  Upon  himself  the 
government  of  the  realm  during  the  minority  of  her 
Majesty's  issue,  with  the  rule,  order,  and  government  of 
the  same  issue."  Philip  signified  his  assent ;  and  an 
Act  passed  intrusting  to  him  the  Government  till  the 
child,  if  a  female,  were  fifteen,  if  a  male,  eighteen  years 
old;  making  it  High  Treason  to  imagine  or  compass  his 

*  The  mistake  of  the  Queen  led  to  some  awkward  proceedings. 
Hopton,  Bish6p  of  Norwich,  writing  to  Lord  Sussex,  mentions  the 
"  sodeine  good  newes  brought  to  us  by  one  of  the  Citye,  of  the 
Queenes  Highness  moost  joyfull  deliverance  of  a  nooble  Prince  ; 
whereupon,  to  lamle  God,  Te  Deum  was  solemplye  songen  in  the 
Cathedrall  Churche  and  other  places  of  the  Citye  wyth  woonderful 
joye  and  much  gladnesse  of  all  people."  Fox  says,  "  The  Parson 
of  St.  Anne  within  Aldersgate,  after  procession  and  Te  Deum 
sung,  took  upon  him  to  describe  the  proportions  of  the  child,  how 
faire,  how  beautiful,  how  great  a  Prince  it  was,  as  the  like  had 
not  been  seen."  The  rejoicings  extended  even  to  Antwerp.  Ellis, 
Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  189.  191.  Grafton,  vol.  ii.  p.  553. 
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death,  or  to  attempt  to  remove  him  from  the  said  Govern-   Annals  of 
ment  and  guardianship.*  Britain. 

The  third  year  of  Mary's  reign  introduced  those  trials 
for  Heresy  which  have  left  a  deep  stain  upon  her  Govern- 
ment. In  the  Parliament  of  1554,  previously  to  the 
absolution  of  the  Kingdom  by  Pole,  an  Act  was  passed 
reviving  the  Statutes  of  Richard  II.,  Henry  IV.,  and 
Henry  V.  against  an  erring  Faith,  more  especially  Lol- 

lardism,  as  it  was  then  denominated  ;  and  these  intole-  ,r 

,  .      ,  '.  Violent  pri- 

rant  laws  were  to  be  again  brought  into  operation  in  secutionuf 
the  following  month  of  January.  Rogers,  a  Prebend-  the  Protest- 
ary  of  St.  Paul's,  was  the  first  who  suffered  under  ants>  R°- 
these  persecuting  enactments,  disgraceful  even  to  the  gers 
ruder  Ages  in  which  they  were  first  set  forth.  He  was 
burned  in  Smithfield,  where  he  displayed  the  utmost  andLati- 
constancy  and  composure,  though  insulted  by  the  Chan-  mer. 
cellor  as  unworthy  of  the  Priesthood.  He  was  soon  fol- 
lowed by  Hooper  and  Saunders  ;  the  former  of  whom 
perished  at  Gloucester,  and  the  latter  at  Coventry. 
Ferrar,  Bishop  of  St.  David's,  was  committed  to  the 
flames  within  the  limits  of  his  own  Diocese;  while  Rid- 
ley and  Latimer  were  delivered  to  a  similar  death  in  the 
City  of  Oxford.  A  Commission  consisting  of  twenty- 
one  individuals  was  appointed,  whose  office  it  was  to 
compel  uniformity,  and  to  subject  all  recusants  to  capi- 
tal punishment.  Soon  after  was  issued  a  Proclamation 
against  books  of  Heresy,  Treason,  and  Sedition,  declaring 
that  "  whosoever  had  any  of  these  books  and  did  not 
presently  burn  them,  without  reading  them  or  showing 
them  to  any  person,  should  be  esteemed  rebels,  and, 
without  any  delay,  be  executed  by  martial  law."f 

It  was  not  till  the  following  year  that  Cranmer  was  Cranmer 
brought  to  the  stake,  after  having  been  detained  in  pri-  putto  death 
son  since  the  month  of  September  1553.     The  history  at  Oxford- 
of  this  nsmorable  execution  is  familiar  to  every  reader, 
and  has  never  failed  to  excite  at  once  sorrow  and  admi- 
ration.     By  the  part  which  he  sustained  in  the  Reform- 
ation,  he  had  exposed  himself  to  the  bitterest  enmity 
of  the  Roman  Catholics;  and,  accordingly,  when  he  fell 
into  their  hands,  they  mans  naste  to  avenge  their  cause 
upon  his  life  and  character.  J 

The  devotedness  of  Mary  to  the  See  of  Rome  tended  The  Queen 
not  a  little  to  diminish   her  finances.      Paul  IV.,   a  J^j^ 
haughty  and  aspiring  Pontiff,  in  recompense  for   his  iands  and 
condescension  in  receiving  England  into  his  fold,  and  tithes. 
for  allowing  the  Sovereign  to  call  herself  Queen  of  Ire- 
land,  insisted  upon  the  restoration  of  all  the  property 
which  had  been  abstracted  from  the  Spiritual  estate. 
He  reminded  her  Representatives  at  his  Court  that, 
though  he  had  remitted  all  Ecclesiastical  censures,  he 
could  not  wash  out  the  indelible  turpitude  of  rapine, 
nor  profane  the  things  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God  ; 
adding  that,  as  such  things  could  never  be  lawfully  ap- 
plied to  human  use,  they  who  withhold  the  least  part  of 
them  are  in  a  state  of  damnation.     On  the  mind  of  the 
Queen  these  arguments  produced  the  desired  effect,  and 
she  proceeded  forthwith  to  divest  herself  of  all  the  terri- 
tory and  tithes  which  had  been  seized  by  the  Crown. 
But  her  subjects  were  less  scrupulous  or  more  avaricious  ; 
on  which  account  she  deemed  it  advisable  to  use  lenity 
to  private  individuals  who  held  the  greater  share  of  the 

*  Stat.  1  and  2  Philip  and  Mary,  c.  10.  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  137. 
Lingard,  vol.  vii.  p.  251.  Heylin,  p.  46. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  560.     Heylin,  p.  79. 

J  Le  Bas,  Life  of  Cranmer,  vol.  ii.  p.  231,  and  Appendix.  Cran- 
mer, Remains,  vol.  iv.  Soames,  History  of  the  Reformation,  vol.  iv. 
p.  515,  &c. 
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History,  confiscations,  lest  she  should  enrol  the  numerous 
usurpers  of  Abbey  lands  under  the  standard  of  an  ill- 
suppressed  Heresy.* 

But  these  sacrifices,  which  the  Royal  Exchequer  could 
ill  bear,  rendered  necessary  repeated  applications  to  Par- 
liament, which  were  not  well  received  by  the  Commons, 
now  disposed  to  condemn  at  once  the  cruelties  inflicted 
Parliament  uPon  the  Protestants  and  Mary's  unbounded  liberality 
refuse  sup-  towards  her  own  Church.  Being  refused  the  supplies 
plies.  which  she  solicited  from  the  Lower  House,  she  had  re- 
course to  the  very  invidious  expedient  of  raising  loans 
by  Writs  under  the  Privy  Seal,  addressed  to  such  per- 
sons as  she  considered  able  to  meet  her  demands.  At 
length  she  extended  this  illegal  impost  to  all  classes  of 
men  whose  income  exceeded  twenty  pounds  a-year,  while 
she  more  especially  oppressed  the  Mercantile  Body, 
whether  foreigners  or  natives,  by  levying  upon  their 
goods  large  sums  at  discretion.  These  extortions,  too, 
were  endured  with  less  patience  when  it  was  considered 
that  the  money  was  not  required  for  the  uses  of  her  own 
Government,  but  to  meet  the  expenditure  of  Philip, 
whose  attention  was  almost  solely  confined  to  the  con- 
cerns of  his  hereditary  dominions.f 
Philip  sue-  The  necessity  for  these  grants  might  seem  to  be 

Jleeds  to  the  superseded   by   the  elevation   of  her  husband  to   the 
Throne  of    n,.1^  „  _  J  .  .  c    ,         .  , 

Spain    and  Throne  of  Spain  and  to  the  sovereignty  of  the  richest 

involves  Provinces  in  America,  by  the  abdication  of  his  father. 
England  in  But  hardly  had  the  new  Monarch  reviewed  the  relations 
a  war  with  m  wnich  he  stood  with  other  Countries  than  he  deter- 
mined upon  war  with  France,  and,  if  possible,  to  in- 
volve England  in  the  quarrel.  Mary,  whose  affections 
seemed  no  longer  to  have  any  object  besides  the  grati- 
fication of  Philip,  exerted  all  her  influence  with  the 
Council  to  declare  hostilities  against  Henry.  It  was 
not  easy,  however,  to  induce  her  Ministers  to  concur 
in  a  measure  which,  while  it  could  not  produce  any  ad- 
vantage to  the  Nation,  might  prove  the  occasion  of 
much  loss  and  confusion.  The  King  of  Spain  came 
over  on  purpose  to  aid,  by  his  reasoning  or  authority, 
the  arguments  of  his  zealous  consort;  declaring  that, 
if  he  did  not  accomplish  his  object,  he  would  never 
again  set  a  foot  in  England.  But  his  importunity,  and 
even  the  menaces  to  which  he  was  pleased  to  resort, 
would  not  have  been  attended  with  success,  had  not  an 
attempt  been  made  at  the  same  moment  to  surprise  the 
Castle  of  Scarborough  by  an  adventurer  named  Stafford, 
who,  upon  being  strictly  examined,  confessed  that  he 
was  instigated  to  this  undertaking  by  the  Court  of 
France.  War  was  accordingly  declared,  and  an  army 
of  ten  thousand  men  was  sent  into  the  Low  Countries 
under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke.} 

Of  the  Battle  of  St.  Quentin  and  of  the  loss  of  Calais 
we  have  spoken  elsewhere.  At  length  the  two  Kings, 
upon  repairing  to  their  respective  camps,  turned  their 
thoughts  to  Peace,  and  forthwith  entered  into  a  negotia- 
tion for  that  purpose  ;  of  which  the  preliminary  condi- 
tions were  that  Navarre  should  be  restored  to  Henry, 
and  Calais  to  the  Queen  of  England.  But  an  event 
soon  occurred  which  put  an  end  to  the  interest  of  Phi- 
lip in  the  affairs  of  his  wife's  dominions,  and  made  it 
rather  desirable  for  him  that  her  subjects  should  no 
longer  hold  any  possessions  on  the  Continent. 

It  was  no  sooner  known  that  Mary  had  consented  to 

*  Pallavicino,  /./or.  del  Con.  Trii.  lib.  xiiL  c.  13. 

t  Godwin,  p.  359.    Carte,  p.  330 

J  Heylm,  p.  72.    Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  635—638 


wage  war  with  France  than  the  Scots  began  to  assemble  Annals  of 

an0army,   and  to  make  hostile  demonstrations  on  the 

border.     The  Queen-dowager,  sister   of  the  victorious 

Duke  of  Guise,  had  for  some  time  before  induced  Arran 

to  resign  the  Regency;  and   now  finding  herself  able  to 

sway  in  some  degree  the  minds  of  the  Nobles,  she  used 

all  the  means  in  her  power  to  rekindle  the  flame  of  na-      A  n 

tional  animosity  against  the  English.      D'Oyselles,  the      JQQS 

Ambassador  of  Henry,  assisted  her  with  the  utmost  zeal  Movement 

in  forwarding  the  levies,  though  he  could  not  conceal  jn  Scotland 

from  himself  that  jealousy  of  French  influence  impeded  in  support 

the  exertions  even  of  those  who  professed  to  co-operate  °f  France. 

with  his  Royal  master.     Several  inroads  were  made  on 

both   sides,  and  violences   were  committed  on  persons 

and   property;    but  the  leaders  of  the  Scottish    host, 

whose  pride  was  offended  by  the   suspicion  that   they 

were  called  into  the  field  as  vassals  of  a  foreign  Monarch, 

refused  to  advance  with  the  main  body  of  their  forces  to 

give  battle  to  the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  After  an  ineffectual 

attempt  on   the  Castle  of  Wark,  in  which  their  allies 

under  the  direction  of  D'Oyselles  performed  the  princi- 

pal part,  they  permitted  their  followers  to  disperse  with- 

out  striking  a  blow;    having  only   so  far  aided   the 

designs  of  their  Regent  and  her  relatives  abroad  as  to 

occupy   the  attention    of  several    thousand    men,    who 

might  otherwise  have  accompanied  Pembroke  to  the  Low 

Countries  under  the  banner  of  Philip. 

The  Conference  which  took  place  between  the  Kings 
of  France  and  Spain  is  supposed  to  have  had  in  view 
objects  more  interesting  to  Europe  at  large  than  the 
adjustment  of  their  personal  claims.  The  latter,  as 
already  suggested,  made  an  endeavour  to  obtain  the 
restoration  of  Calais  for  England,  and  Henry  agreed 
to  yield  both  the  town  and  territory  at  the  end  of  eight 
years,  under  the  penalty  of  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns.  But  before  the  Treaty  could  be  brought 
to  a  satisfactory  termination,  intelligence  was  received 
that  Mary  had  expired  on  the  17th  of  November;  and 
so  deeply  was  she  grieved  by  the  bad  success  of  her 
arms  in  the  late  campaign,  that  a  few  hours  before  NOV.  . 
her  death  she  remarked,  "  If  you  op«n  me,  you  will 
find  Calais  written  on  my  heart."  On  the  day  after 
her  demise  she  was  followed  in  the  path  of  mortality  by 
Cardinal  Pole,  her  kinsman  and  friend,  who  had  succeeded 
Cranmer  in  the  Archiepiscopal  See  of  Canterbury. 

The  conduct  of  Mary  has  been  viewed  so  differently  Her  ch*. 
by  Popish  and  by  Protestant  writers  that  it  is  extremely  racter- 
difficult  to  arrive  at  a  satisfactory  conclusion  as  to  her 
character  and  principles.  Accustomed  to  trace  the  vari- 
ous indignities  and  sufferings  which  embittered  her 
early  days  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  she  be- 
came naturally  so  much  the  more  attached  to  the  Church 
of  Rome  ;  and  hence  at  a  later  period,  when  it  was  made 
the  policy  of  her  Government  to  suppress  what  were 
called  the  New  Opinions,  she  advised  or  consented  to 
the  perpetration  of  cruelties  which  have  left  a  foul  stain 
upon  her  memory.  Her  temper,  too,  originally  severe, 
was  rendered  more  intolerant  by  the  opposition  which  she 
experienced  from  her  first  Parliament,  and  the  growing 
dislike  to  her  foreign  connections.  She  was,  besides^ 
entirely  destitute  of  all  the  qualities  which  procure  pxv 
pularity  for  a  Sovereign,  except  courage  and  resolution, 
the  distinguishing  attributes  of  the  Tudor  Race.  That 
she  was  pious  and  sincere  in  the  exercise  of  her  Religion, 
no  one  has  ever  had  the  boldness  to  deny;  but  this 
consideration,  however  much  it  may  weigh  in  private 
life,  is  of  little  value  in  a  Ruler,  unless  it  be  accom- 
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History,    panied  with  liberal  notions  as  to  the  limits  of  Faith  and 
the  rights  of  conscience. 

The  accession  of  Elizabeth,  however  unwelcome  to  a 
large  party,  met  with  no  opposition  from  either  Protest- 
ant or  Roman  Catholic.  Her  right,  founded  upon  her 
father's  Will  and  an  Act  of  Parliament,  could  not  be  called 
in  question  with  any  hope  of  success;  and  as  the  near- 
est heirs  to  the  Crown,  after  the  descendants  of  Henry 
VIII.,  were  those  of  his  eldest  sister,  Margaret,  the 
cfElizaheth  Queen  of  Scotland,  the  people  at  large  were  heartily  dis- 
posed towards  their  native  Princess,  whose  sufferings 
and  dangers  during  the  late  reign  had  aroused  their 
sympathy.  Besides,  the  principles  of  the  Reformation, 
or,  at  least,  a  certain  fear  and  dislike  of  the  Pope,  had 
spread  very  generally  among  the  lower  classes,  who, 
without  being  able  to  give  any  distinct  reason  for  the 
change  of  belief,  regarded  the  ritual  of  Edward  VI.  as 
more  national  than  the  older  system  which  seem  to  de- 
pend on  a  foreign  jurisdiction.  This  affection  for  the 
heir-apparent  was  not  delayed  till  she  mounted  the 
throne ;  on  the  contrary,  as  she  herself  relates,  great 
numbers  hastened  to  her  at  Hatfield  to  express  their 
good  wishes  before  Mary  was  dead ;  a  circumstance  to 
which  she  frequently  alluded  as  one  of  her  reasons  for 
not  appointing  a  successor,  or,  to  use  her  own  words, 
for  not  being  buried  while  alive,  as  her  sister  was. 

The  first  steps  which  she  took  in  the  Government  au- 
gured well  for  the  prudence  and  success  of  her  admi- 
nistration. She  retained  most  of  the  counsellors  who  had 
been  inured  to  business  under  the  former  members  of 
her  family,  adding  a  few  who  participated  more  freely 
in  her  own  principles  and  views.  Cecil  was  appointed 
Secretary,  an  office  for  which  his  great  talents  and  prac- 
tical wisdom  qualified  him  in  no  ordinary  degree.  Un- 
der his  direction  the  Queen,  though  hostile  to  the  Papal 
claims,  refrained  from  any  hasty  decision  on  Religion  ; 
allowing  the  adherents  of  either  Creed  to  believe  that 
they  should  have  full  permission  to  exercise  the  rites  of 
their  worship  without  molestation.  It  was  known  that 
she,  as  well  as  her  Prime  Minister,  had  occasionally  con- 
formed to  the  usages  of  the  Older  Communion,  and  that, 
in  all  essential  matters,  her  tenets  bore  a  closer  resem- 
blance to  those  inculcated  by  the  Church  of  Rome  than 
to  the  opinions  of  the  most  zealous  among  the  Reform- 
ers. In  pursuance,  moreover,  of  the  moderate  policy 
which  she  had  been  advised  to  adopt,  she  sometimes 
was  present  at  Mass;  ordered  the  solemnities  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  form  to  be  observed  at  the  Funeral  of 
the  deceased  Queen  ;  and  also  a  Mass  to  be  sung  for 
the  soul  of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  At  the  same  time, 
with  the  view  of  securing  the  public  peace,  she  pro- 
hibited unlicensed  preaching,  and  threatened  the  en- 
forcement of  the  penal  laws  against  such  of  the  Clergy 
as  should  violate  her  injunctions.* 

Absurd  con-  But  whatever  might  be  her  ultimate  intentions  with 
ductofPaul  respect  to  the  established  Faith,  she  soon  discovered  that 
the  predominance  of  Popery  in  her  dominions  would 
prove  inconsistent  with  the  stability  of  her  throne.  Her 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  after  announcing  her  accession, 
assured  the  Pontiff  that  she  had  resolved  to  refrain  from 
all  such  measures  as  might  offend  the  consciences  of  her 
subjects.  Paul,  the  IVth  of  the  name,  whose  imperious 
temper  was  no  longer  under  the  restraint  of  a  vigorous 
judgment,  intimated  to  the  Representative  of  Elizabeth 

*  Camden,  History  of  the  most  renowned  and  victorious  Prin- 
cess Elizabeth,  p.  12— 17.  Holinshed,  p.  1171.  Strype,  Annals, 
vol.  i.  p.  5. 


that  he  did  not  acknowledge  her  right  to  the  sovereignty 
which  she  had  assumed  ;  that  the  Queen  of  Scots  was 
the  nearest  legitimate  heir  to  the  sceptre  gained  by 
Henry  VII.;  but  that,  notwithstanding,  if  his  mistress 
would  submit  to  the  determination  of  the  Holy  See,  she 
might  expect  the  utmost  favour  and  indulgence  com- 
patible with  justice.  In  short,  it  was  manifest  that,  with- 
out reversing  all  the  decisions  passed  by  his  predeces- 
sors Clement  VII.  and  Paul  III.,  the  Pope  could  not  ad- 
mit the  hereditary  claim  by  virtue  of  which  she  had  suc- 
ceeded her  sister;  and  therefore  she  felt  bound  in  self- 
defence  to  discountenance  a  Religion  which  proclaimed 
her  a  bastard  and  a  usurper.* 

It  cannot,  indeed,  admit  of  doubt  that,  whatever  had 
been  the  reception  of  her  proposals  at  Rome,  she  would 
have  furthered  the  cause  of  the  Reformation  in  Eng- 
land as  soon  as  it  should  appear  safe  to  avow  her 
principles.  Cecil,  by  whose  wisdom  she  permitted  her- 
self to  be  guided,  recommended  the  appointment  of  Com- 
missioners for  inquiring  into  the  state  of  Religion  ;  and 
while  he  advised  that  a  Proclamation  should  be  issued 
against  premature  innovation,  permission  was  given  to 
use  the  vulgar  tongue  in  the  Church  Service,  at  least 
in  reading  the  Epistle  and  Gospel,  the  Ten  Command- 
ments, the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  Creed,  and  the  Litany. 
Her  private  sentiments  on  this  important  subject  were 
still  more  distinctly  expressed  in  an  order  to  the  Clergy- 
men who  officiated  in  the  Royal  Chapel  not  to  elevate 
the  Host  in  the  ritual  of  the  Mass ;  an  exception  which 
seemed  to  point  to  the  Theological  principle  most  warmly 
contested  between  the  advocates  of  the  New  and  the  Old 
Faith.  She  made  haste  likewise  to  liberate  all  persons 
who  were  in  confinement  on  account  of  their  belief; 
she  gave  encouragement  to  the  Protestant  Exiles  to  re- 
turn from  foreign  Countries  ;  and  she  gradually  with- 
drew her  countenance  from  such  as  seemed  determined 
to  resist  all  change  in  the  National  Worship.  In  the 
pageantry  which  was  meant  to  grace  her  entry  into 
London,  a  figure  representing  Truth  dropped  from  one 
of  the  Triumphal  arches  and  laid  before  the  young 
Queen  a  copy  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures.  She  received 
the  Book  with  becoming  reverence,  and  pressing  it  to 
her  bosom,  declared  that  of  all  the  gifts  and  honours 
conferred  upon  her  by  the  loyalty  of  the  People  this  was 
by  far  the  most  acceptable/!" 

No  sooner  was  the  Coronation  completed  than  Eliza- 
beth prepared  to  meet  her  first  Parliament,  which  as- 
sembled on  the  25th  of  January.  As  the  influence 
which  at  that  period  was  usually  employed  by  the  Crown 
at  elections,  had  been  put  into  full  exercise,  she  found 
in  the  House  of  Commons  a  majority  decidedly  in  favour 
of  her  rights  as  a  hereditary  Sovereign  as  also  of  her  prin- 
ciples as  a  Protestant.  Fortified  by  this  authority,  her 
Ministers,  of  whom  the  most  active  were  Cecil  and  Sir 
Nicholas  Bacon  recently  appointed  Keeper  of  the  Great 
Seal,  obtained  Acts  by  which  the  supremacy  was  re- 
stored to  the  Queen  ;  the  Tenths  and  First  fruits  re- 
covered for  her  use;  and  all  the  Statutes  confirmed 
which  had  passed  with  regard  to  Ecclesiastical  matters 
in  the  reign  of  Edward.  These  measures,  as  they  ne- 
cessarily implied  penalties  against  the  professors  of  the 

*  Father  Paul,  book  v.    Pallavicino,  lib.  xiv.  c.  8. 

•(•  Holinshed  describes  the  Progress  of  the  Queen  into  the  City 
in  ample  details  of  prose  and  verse,  p.  1172 — 1179.  Wilkins, 
Con.  vol.  iv.  p.  180.  Strype,  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  3.  Appen.  The  es- 
tablished worship  was  to  be  observed  "  until  consultation  might 
be  had  in  Parliament  by  the  Queen  and  the  three  Estates  " 
3  H  2 
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more  Ancient  Worship,  occasioned  the  resignation  of  the 
greater  number  of  Prelates  and  other  dignified  Clergy  ; 
but  of  the  officiating  Ministers,  who  could  not  be  fewer 
than  ten  thousand,  not  more  than  eighty  resigned  their 
charges — a  proof  that  an  inclination  towards  the  Re- 
formed doctrines  had  spread  very  extensively  among  all 
Orders  of  men.* 

The  war  into  which  Mary  had  been  drawn  in  the 
last  year  of  her  reipn  was  not  fully  terminated  when  she 
was  removed  by  death.  Philip,  at  whose  solicitation 
she  had  taken  up  arms  against  France,  made  the  great- 
est efforts  to  recover  Calais,  the  loss  of  which  so  deeply 
afflicted  her ;  and,  even  after  the  accession  of  Elizabeth, 
he  offered  to  resume  hostilities,  ostensibly  for  the  attain- 
ment of  that  object,  provided  the  English  Queen  would 
bind  herself  not  to  make  Peace  with  Henry  during  a 
specified  period.  This  proposal,  which  seemed  generous, 
placed  Cecil  and  the  other  members  of  the  Cabinet  in  a 
painful  predicament ;  restricting  them  to  an  alternative 
in  which  their  choice  could  not  fail  to  be  accompanied 
with  a  serious  disadvantage.  The  Royal  Exchequer 
was  so  completely  exhausted  by  the  lavish  advances  of 
the  late  reign  that  war  with  so  powerful  a  Kingdom  as 
France  must,  in  defiance  of  all  their  expedients,  involve 
the  Country  in  great  embarrassment,  and  cloud  the  be- 
ginning of  their  Administration.  To  relinquish  Calais, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  present  temper  of  the  nation, 
would  be  most  unpopular;  that  town,  the  last  remains 
of  English  conquest  abroad,  being  valued  by  all  ranks 
of  people  much  above  its  real  consequence,  either  in  a 
commercial  or  military  point  of  view.  It  was,  however, 
resolved  by  them  to  secure  Peace,  even  at  the  sacrifice 
of  a  Continental  fort  and  harbour ;  being  satisfied  with 
a  condition  in  the  Treaty  which  appeared  to  shield  the 
honour  of  their  mistress,  though  they  could  not  be 
ignorant  that,  in  the  end,  it  would  prove  quite  illusory. 
It  was  agreed,  under  a  large  penalty,  that  the  place  should 
be  restored  after  eight  years,  provided  neither  Kingdom 
assailed  the  territories  of  the  other  or  of  their  respective 
allies  in  the  interval ;  a  stipulation  which  was  sure  to 
be  violated  by  intention  or  accident.f 

The  occasion  which  first  tempted  Elizabeth  to  forfeit 
the  pledge  just  mentioned  was  connected  with  the  affairs 
of  Scotland  and  the  pretensions  of  Mary  Stuart,  Fol- 
lowing the  example  of  her  ancestors,  the  daughter  of 
Henry  assumed  the  style  of  Queen  of  France,  while  the 
Dauphiness,  whose  claims,  according  to  the  general 
opinion  of  Europe,  were  much  better  founded,  was  in- 
duced by  the  counsels  of  her  father-in-law  to  add  to  her 
title  as  Sovereign  of  Scotland  that  also  of  England  and 
Ireland.  As  this  Royal  designation  had  not  been  used 
during  the  reign  of  Edward  or  of  Mary,  Elizabeth  had 
good  reason  to  be  offended ;  and,  therefore,  although 
she  had  promised  to  give  neither  aid  nor  asylum  to  the 
Scottish  rebels,  she  soon  perceived  that  her  safety  as 
well  as  her  revenge  would  be  furthered  by  taking 
part  with  the  Northern  malecontents.  Her  Ministers, 
who  as  Statesmen  felt  themselves  bound  to  promote  her 
substantial  interests  rather  than  any  abstract  principle 
of  honour,  recommended  an  alliance  with  the  followers 

p.  lO?!**' l  E11Z  °'  4'  5'  C/arendon  PaP™>V-  92.    Heylin,vol.  i. 
+  Forbes,  Stale  Paper,,  vol.  i.      "Instructions  given  by  the 

BkhT  f  F?  8SA°  wMm8t,y'  &C>  the  Kri«°f  ArundeJ  the 
Bishop  of  Ely,  and  Dr  Wotton,  lately  addressed  as  Commissioners 
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ofKnox;  at  the  same  time  encouraging  the  hope  that,   Annals  of 
were  Protestantism  to  prevail  in   both  sections  of  the     Britain. 
Island,  the  whole  might  be  united  under  one  Crown  in 
the  House  of  Tudor.     On  the  part  of  the  Scots  the  de- 
sire for  this  co-operation  was  not  less  strong,   while  the 
motives  were  much  more  obvious.     During  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Regent,  the  Reformers  had  so  rapidly  gained 
ground,  that   they  at  one  time  ranked  in  their  numbers 
some  of  the  most  powerful  men  in  the  nation  ;  thinking 
it  not  too  much  to  depose  the  mother  of  their  Sovereign,  Aids  the 
and  to  seize. with  their  own  hands  the  exercise  of  au-  Scottish 
thority.      But  their   courage    was    somewhat   subdued  malecon- 
when  Mary  became  the  wife  of  the  heir  of  the  French  tents- 
throne,  and  could  rely  upon  the  support  of  her  uncles, 
the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,whose  in- 
fluence at  Court  was  nearly  unbounded,  and  whose  zeal 
for  the  Roman  Catholic  Faith  had  already  signalized 
itself  in  the  Civil  wars  of  their  Country.* 

To  prepare  themselves  for  the  struggle  which  they  The  Cove- 
had  just  cause  to  apprehend,  the  Protestants  entered  nant 
into  their  celebrated  Covenant ;  in  which,  after  distin-  A-  D> 
guishing  their  adherents  as  the  "  congregation"  or 
church  "  of  God,"  they  declared  their  resolution  to 
strive  unto  the  death  in  the  cause  of  their  Master,  and  to 
defend  the  Gospel  with  its  faithful  preachers  to  the 
whole  of  their  power  and  at  the  hazard  of  their  lives. 
Nor  did  this  obligation  long  remain  a  dead  letter ;  for 
armies  were  raised,  camps  were  formed,  and  the  low- 
lands of  Scotland  became  the  scene  of  a  protracted, 
though  bloodless  warfare.  If  the  contending  parties  had 
been  left  to  themselves  the  issue  might  have  been  doubt- 
ful ;  but  as  Mary  of  Guise,  who  continued  to  act  as 
Regent,  determined  to  subdue  the  insurgents  by  em- 
ploying the  more  experienced  arms  of  France,  the 
English  Queen  allowed  herself  to  be  persuaded  that  it 
was  at  once  her  duty  and  her  interest  to  assist  the 
Covenanters.  She  accordingly  fitted  out  a  fleet,  under 
pretence  of  protecting  the  trade  of  her  Kingdom,  and 
sent  at  the  same  time  a  body  of  eight  thousand  men,  A  , 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  to  occupy  the  1559. 
Eastern  Marches,  with  orders  to  be  in  readiness  to  cross  June, 
the  border  when  the  naval  armament  should  arrive  in 
the  Firth  of  Forth.  This  movement  soon  restored  the 
affairs  of  the  Congregation,  and  finally  led  to  a  Treaty 
at  Edinburgh  ;  for,  although  the  gunners  of  Elizabeth 
made  little  impression  on  the  fortified  places  occupied 
by  the  French,  the  facility  with  which  they  supplied 
their  losses  and  even  added  to  their  numbers,  convinced 
the  foreigners  that  their  resistance  would  in  the  end 
prove  fruitless.f 

Desirous  to  compose  those  differences  among  her  sub-  Treaty  of 
jects  which  threatened  to  complete  the  ruin  of  her  native  Edmburgl4 
land,  Mary  had  empowered  two  Commissioners,  Count      A*  D' 
Randan  and  Montluc,  Bishop  of  Valence,  to  represent     ^ 
her  in  arranging  the  terms  of  accommodation  with  the      J' 
disaffected  Lords  and  their  English  allies.     Cecil  and 
Dr.  Wotton,   on  the  other  part,  at  the   command  of 
their  Royal  mistress,  repaired   to  the  Scottish  metro- 
polis, where  it  was   stipulated  that  the  French  should 
immediately  quit  the  Country ;  that  Francis  and  Mary 
should   thenceforth   abstain   from   assuming   the   style 
and  wearing  the  arms  of  England ;  and  that,  if  any  dif- 

*  Sadler,  voL  i.  p.  377.  Forbes,  State  Papers,  voL  L  p.  147 
436.  Cotton,  MSS.  Cat.  c.  ix.  50.  Wilkins,  vol.  iv.  p.  208,  209. 

t  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  131—149.  Sadler,  vol.  i.  p.  680.  Knox, 
p.  194.  Haynes,  Stale  Papers,  p.  113.  283.  388. 
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ficulties  arose  in  the  execution  of  the  Treaty,  they  should 
he  left  to  ihe  arbitration  of  the  King  of  Spain.  In  favour 
of  the  Scots  themselves  it  was  conceded  that  all  past 
offences  should  be  forgiven;  that  none  but  their  own 
Countrymen  should  be  raised  to  offices  of  trust ;  that 
of  twenty-four  individuals  named  by  the  States  the 
Queen  should  select  seven  and  themselves  five,  in  whose 
hands  the  administration  of  affairs  should  be  placed 
during  her  absence;  and  that  she  should  make  neither 
War  nor  Peace  without  the  consent  of  the  Nobles  and 
minor  Barons.  On  Religion,  Montluc  and  Randan 
admitted  that  they  had  not  power  to  conclude  any  set- 
tlement, and  therefore  recommended  that  no  step  should 
be  taken  until  the  wishes  of  the  Queen  had  been  con- 
sulted.* 

It  is  well  known  that  Mary  refused  for  some  time  to 
sanction  this  Treaty,  on  the  ground  that  her  Represent- 
atives had  not  only  exceeded  the  limits  of  their  com- 
mission in  general,  but  had  introduced  into  discussion 
subjects  which  she  had  positively  excluded.  The 
popular  leaders  paid  little  regard  to  her  feelings,  white 
they  treated  her  authority  with  the  utmost  contempt; 
for  without  waiting  to  be  informed  whether  she  would 
confirm  the  Articles  to  which  Randan  and  his  colleague 
had  consented,  they  forthwith  summoned  a  Parliament, 
established  the  Reformation,  aWblished  the  Mass,  and 
enacted  some  severe  Statutes  against  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics. Imitating  the  legislation  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his 
son,  they  denounced  the  idolatry  of  the  Sacrament  as  a 
grave  offence ;  for  which  the  punishments  were  in  the 
first  instance  confiscation  of  goods  and  corporal  chas- 
tisements, in  the  second,  banishment  from  the  Country 
for  ever ;  and  the  daring  presumption  of  a  third  attempt 
was  to  be  visited  with  loss  of  life  by  the  public 
executioner.t 

The  part  of  the  Treaty  which  respected  England  gave 
great  satisfaction  to  Elizabeth,  who  saw  her  title  to 
the  Crown  recognised  by  the  most  formidable  of  her 
rivals.  But  the  Queen  did  not  rest  satisfied  with  this 
advantage,  for  as  the  agreement  still  wanted  the  Royal 
sanction,  she  kept  her  army  on  foot ;  encouraged  the 
Congregation  to  resist  the  injunctions  of  their  Sovereign  ; 
entered  into  terms  with  them  for  the  maintenance  of  her 
authority  in  the  North  ;  and  even  received  an  Embassy 
from  their  leaders  as  if  they  were  already  the  heads  of 
an  independent  commonwealth.  Cecil  had  exerted  all 
his  political  skill  with  the  view  of  still  further  gratifying 
his  ambitious  mistress  by  obtaining  for  her  the  possession 
of  Calais :  a  point  which,  as  it  had  no  relation  to  the 
troubles  in  Scotland,  could  not  be  admitted  among  the 
Articles  of  the  negotiation  pending  between  the  French 
and  English  Commissioners.! 

The  death  of  Francis  II.  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
1560,  seemed  to  dissolve  one  of  the  main  bonds  of  con- 
nection between  Mary  and  the  dominions  of  her  husband. 
On  this  account  it  might  be  expected  that  the  young 
widow,  the  Sovereign  of  only  a  poor  and  thinly  peopled 
Country,  could  not  any  longer  be  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  the  Ministers  of  Elizabeth.  But  Cecil,  who  never 
ceased  to  contemplate  all  possible  contingencies,  still 
saw  in  the  unfortunate  daughter  of  James  V.  a  Princess 
of  great  beauty  and  spirit,  whose  hand  might  be  solicited 
by  other  continental  Kings,  and  whose  territory  might 

*  Haynes,  p.  251 .  Forbes,  vol.  i.  p.  501.  Lesley,  p.  525.  Rymer, 
vol.  xv.  p.  593. 

f  Knox,  p,  237.    Jebb,  vol.  ii.  p.  452.     Spotswood,  p.  147. 
J  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  as  above.     Haynes,  State  Papers,  p.  354. 


again  be  employed  as  a  vantage  ground  whence  to  Annals  of 
make  an  attack  on  the  English  succession  and  the  Pro-  Britain, 
testant  Religion.  It  was  therefore  determined  to  inter- 
cept the  Scottish  Queen  on  her  passage  to  her  native 
land,  after  having  in  a  rude  manner  refused  her  per- 
mission to  pass  through  the  Kingdom  on  her  journey 
from  the  shores  of  the  Channel  to  Edinburgh.*  A  fleet 
was  kept  at  sea  with  instructions  to  detain  any  vessel 
in  which  Mary  might  be  found;  but  a  fog  prevented 
the  capture  of  the  Royal  galley,  though  it  did  not  save 
the  convoy  from  an  attack  by  Winter,  the  Admiral  of 
England,  who,  after  firing  some  shots,  took  three  of 
the  transports  which  carried  part  of  the  Queen's  retinue 
and  baggage.  As  her  arrival  at  that  particular  time 
was  not  expected,  there  were  no  preparations  made  for 
her  reception  ;  still,  notwithstanding  this  apparent  neg- 
lect, thousands  of  all  classes  flocked  to  Leith  to  welcome 
their  young  Sovereign  to  the  land  of  her  fathers.  De- 
lighted with  this  demonstration  of  affection  and  the 
many  professions  of  allegiance  which  were  poured  into 
her  ear,  she  proceeded  with  a  cheerful  heart  to  the 
Monastic  Palace  of  Holyrood,  the  future  scene  of  her 
misfortunes,  her  misery,  and  her  disgrace,  t 

Although  the  troubles  which  agitated  the  Government  Origin  of 
of  this  unhappy  Princess  arose  in  a  great  measure  from  the  disturb 
Theological  controversy,  they  cannot  be  attributed  to  j^^l™! 
any  personal  bigotry  or  intolerance  on  her  part.  Fol- 
lowing the  advice  of  the  friends  who  had  accompanied 
her  from  France,  as  well  as  the  dictates  of  her  own  mild 
temper,  she  gave  assurance  that  she  meant  not  to  dis- 
turb the  Faith  of  her  subjects,  nor  to  overthrow  the 
Ecclesiastical  system  which  had  been  established  in  her 
absence.  But  no  concessions  could  satisfy  the  asso- 
ciated Nobles  and  the  more  zealous  of  the  Ministers 
that  she  was  sincere  in  her  professions  of  toleration. 
They  accordingly  conducted  themselves  towards  her, 
on  all  occasions,  as  if  she  were  a  concealed  enemy, 
who  only  waited  for  an  opportunity  to  suppress  the 
Reformed  doctrines,  and  to  secure  the  ascendency  of 
her  own  Church.  For  that  reason  they  gradually 
identified  their  own  safety  with  the  total  expulsion  of 
the  Papal  rites  from  the  Court  not  less  than  from  the 
Country  at  large.  In  their  eyes  the  Mass  became  an 
abomination  equally  disgusting  and  dangerous.  It  was 
more  formidable  than  an  invasion  of  the  Country  by 
ten  thousand  armed  men,  and  therefore  quite  inconsistent 
with  the  welfare  of  the  People.  Every  where  was  the 
maxim  repeated  that  the  "  idolater  should  die  the 
death;"  and  even  the  Town  Council  of  the  City  in 
which  the  Sovereign  had  fixed  her  residence  issued  by 
their  own  authority  a  Proclamation  driving  from  the 
district  under  their  jurisdiction  all  the  wicked  rabble  of 
Antichrist,  the  Pope,  such  as  Priests,  Monks,  and  Friars,  violence  of 
together  with  adulterers  and  fornicators."  Nay,  when  the  Re- 
the  populace  broke  into  the  Royal  Chapel  and  com-  former*. 

*  Cecil  remarks,  "  So  many  reasons  have  induced  us  to  deny 
the  request  that  I  think  it  shall  be  of  the  wise  allowed,  and  of  our 
friends  in  Scotland  most  welcome."  These  reasons  were  that 
"  the  very  expectation  of  the  Queen's  coming  had  invited  up 
Huntley,  Bothwell,  Hume,  and  her  other  friends,  and  that  the 
longer  her  affairs  should  hang  in  uncertainty,  the  longer  it  would 
be  ere  she  should  have  such  a  match  in  marriage  as  might  offend 
the  English  Court."  Hardwicke  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  172. 

+  Lesley,  p.  535.  Goodall,  Examination  of  the  Letters  said  to  be 
written  by  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  vol.  i.  p.  175.  This  author  quotes 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Library  of  the  University  of  Cambridge  an  ac- 
knowledgment by  Lord  Keeper  Bacon  that  Elizabeth  sent  out  her 
ships  to  capture  Mary.1  Camden,  p.  51.  Buchanan,  lib.  xvii.  c.  9 
Keith,  p.  180. 
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Histojy.  mitted  the  greatest  outrages,  the  ringleaders  were  pro- 
tected by  the  preachers  whose  instruments  they  were ; 
and  when  it  was  intended  by  the  Privy  Council  to 
bring  two  of  them  to  trial,  Knox  despatched  letters  to 
his  principal  partisans  throughout  the  Country,  desiring 
them  to  appear  in  town  to  arrest  the  hand  of  justice. 
This  manffiuvre  succeeded  so  well  that  all  the  rioters 
were  acquitted.* 

It  happened  unfortunately  for  the   Scottish  People, 
that,  owing  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  in  which  they 

were  placed  at  the  era  of  the  Ref°rmation- the  advan" 

Nobles  and  tages  of  Civil  liberty  and  Religious  truth  were  difficuU 
Clergy.        of  attainment  without  a  great  sacrifice  of  loyalty  and  ho- 
nour.    As  their  Royal  Family  continued  firmly  attached 
to  the  principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  so  the  adherents 
of  the  New  Doctrines  were  obliged  to  rely  upon  the  aid 
of  England  for  the  means  of  defending  themselves  against 
their  native  rulers;   and  it  will  accordingly  be  found  that 
from  the  moment  at  which  Henry  VIII.  abjured  all  con- 
nection with  the  Papal  See  down  to  the  union  of  the 
Crowns  in  the  person  of  James  I.  a  considerable  number 
of  the  Northern  Reformers  maintained  a  traitorous  cor- 
respondence  with    the  enemies  of   their   Country,   of 
which  the  object  was  to  divest  their  own  Sovereign  of 
the  supreme  power,  to  deprive  her  of  liberty,  and  per- 
haps of  life.     There  is  no  longer  any  doubt,  for  ex- 
ample,  that   the   Lord   James  Stewart,   Prior    of    St. 
Andrew's,  and  afterwards  Earl  of  Murray,  a  natural 
brother  of  the  Queen,  and  leader  of  the  Congregation, 
suggested  to  Elizabeth  the  policy  of  detaining  Mary  a 
prisoner,  should  she  either  attempt  to  pass  through  the 
Kingdom,  or  be  interrupted  on  the  high  seas  in  the  time 
of  Peace.     Men  boasting  a  noble  rank  and  a  long  line 
of  hereditary  honours  consented  to  become  the  pen- 
sioners of  a  State,  the  Ministers  of  which,  though  they 
used  them  as  tools,  despised  them   as  the  betrayers  of 
their  lawful  ruler.     They  even  stooped  to  barter  their 
humanity  for  a  certain  weight  of  gold,  and  consented  to 
act  the  part  of  murderers  provided  the  reward  were 
made  sufficiently  large  and  sure.     Even  Knox,  whose 
reputation  chiefly  depends  on  the  courage  and  integrity 
which  were  supposed  to  mark  his  character,  thought  it 
not    inconsistent    with    his    sacred    profession    to   en- 
courage insurrection,  and    to  suggest  fraud  and  dis- 
simulation to  others.     On   one  occasion,  for  instance, 
when  the  fortune  of  war  had  reduced  the  affairs  of  the 
Covenanters  to  a  low  ebb,  he  applied  to  Sir   James 
Crofts,  who  commanded  at  Berwick,  for  a   reinforce- 
ment of  English  troops  ;  and  when  the  latter  declined  to 
send  his  men  across  the  border  during  the  subsistence 
of  a  Treaty  between  the  two  Governments,  the  Divine 
hinted  that  they  might  be  despatched  secretly,  and  then 
proclaimed  as  deserters  who  had  left  their  camp  without 
leave.     The  soldier   rejected  with   scorn   the  cunning 
device  of  the  preacher  as  totally  irreconcilable  to  the 
plain  dealing  of  a  gentleman.     In  such  circumstances 
the  unfortunate  Mary  enjoyed  only  a  divided  allegiance, 
and  was  often  compelled  by  the  hard  necessity  of  her 
condition  to  repose  her  confidence  in  those  who  least 
deserved  it,  and  to  commit  the  administration  of  her 
most  important  concerns  to  the  hands  of  traitors.     The 
observation  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  perfectly 
just  when  he  said  to  Throckmorton,  "The  Scots  perform 
no  part  of  their  duties ;  the  King  and  Queen  have  the 

*  Knox,  Historic,  p.  336—342.    Keith,  p.  202.    Buchanan, 
lib.  xvii.  c.  20. 
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name  of  their  Sovereigns,  but  your  mistress  hath  the 
authority.  They  would  bring  the  realm  to  a  Republic. 
Though  you  say  your  mistress  has  in  all  things  per- 
formed the  Treaty ;  we  say^the  Scots  by  her  counte- 
nance perform  no  part  of  it." 

As  the  succession  to  the  throne  was  a  matter  of  great 
interest  in  the  eyes   of  the  English  Parliament,  they 
could  not  look  with  indifference  on  the  reluctance  which 
the  Queen  manifested  to  enter  into  the  marriage  state.  The  suitors 
Philip  of  Spain,  who  dreaded  the  ascendency  of  France,  of  Q™*" 
was  desirous  to  obtain  the  hand  of  Elizabeth,  and  even  • 
proceeded  so  far  in  his  suit  as  to  point  out  the  means  of 
removing  the  Canonical  objection  to  their  union.     Ac- 
tuated in  some  measure  by  gratitude  for  the  protection 
which  she  had  received  from  him  during  the   reign  of 
her  sister,  Elizabeth  lent  a  favourable  ear  to  his  pro- 
posals, though  it  is  probable  she  had  secretly  resolved 
never  to  become   his  wile.     After  his  own  failure  the 
King  attempted  to  procure  her  consent  in  behalf  of  his 
cousin,  the  Archduke  Charles  of  Austria.     In  this  case, 
also,  though  it  cannot  be  imagined  she  was  in  earnest, 
she   allowed   a   negotiation  to   proceed ;    and  the  en- 
couragement which   she  gave  was  ascribed  by  Conti- 
nental politicians  to  her  hope  that  an  alliance  between 
England  and  the  Austrian  dominions  might,  to  a  certain 
extent,  counteract  the  power  of  the  two  great  monarch- 
ies  of   France   and    Spain.     Her   Protestant   subjects 
were  apprehensive  that  this  marriage  would  revive  a 
Popish  influence  at  home,  while  the  Roman  Catholics 
abroad  wen*  not  without  suspicion  that  it  might  have  a 
tendency  to  disturb  the  policy  of  Princes  still  abiding  by 
their  Faith,  and  even  to  sow  dissension  in  their  Cabi- 
nets.    A  courtship  of  three  years  satisfied  Charles  that 
there  were  in   his  way  obstacles  which  could  not  be 
overcome,  or  which  it  was  not  the  pleasure  of  the  lady  to 
remove.     Elizabeth  had   next  to  reject  the  offer  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  ascended   the  throne 
of  France  under  the  title  of  Henry  III.     At  an  earlier 
period  her  attention  was  drawn  to  the  gallant  advances 
of  Eric,  King  of  Sweden,  son  of  the  renowned  Gustavus 
Vasa,  who  sent  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  Finland,  lo 
urge    his   solicitations.      When  his  success    appeared 
doubtful,  Adolphus,  Duke  ef  Holstein,  added  his  name 
to  the  list  of  suitors.     The  Queen  received  him  with 
civility,  but  modestly  declined  the  favour  which  he  had 
come  to  confer  upon  her ;  considering,  at  the  same  time, 
that  his  exertions  deserved  the  honour  of  the  Garter,  and 
that  his  disappointment  might  be  consoled  by  the  grant  of 
a  liberal  pension.     The  Scots,  too,  who  had  no  wish  that 
the  beautiful  widow  of  Francis  II.  should  ever  assume 
in  her  own  right  the  Government  of  their  Country,  made 
to  the  English  Queen  a  proposal  of  marriage  with  a 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Hamilton.     In  the  Parliament  held 
immediately  after  the  Treaty  of  Edinburgh,  they  passed 
an  Act  empowering  themselves  to  conclude  a  match  be- 
tween Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  a  Protestant, 
and  presumptive  heir  to  the  Kingdom,  and  to  settle  the 
Crown  upon  them  and  their  heirs,  in  the  event  of  Mary 
dying  without  posterity.t 

*  Hardwicke,  State  Papen,  p.  125.  Spots  wood,  p.  151.  Keith, 
Appendix,  book  i.  p.  39.  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  393. 

f  Act  Part.  Scot.  vol.  ii.  p.  525.  "  I  have  shown,"  says  Ran- 
dolph, "your  Honour's  Letters  unto  the  Lord  James,  Lord  Morton, 
Lord  Liclington.  They  wish  as  your  Honour  doth  that  she  might  be 
stayed  yet  for  a  space  ;  and  if  it  were  not  for  their  obedience'  sake, 
some  of  them  care  not  though  they  never  saw  her  face.  Lidington 
findeth  it  ever  best  that  she  come  not ;  but  if  she  do  come  to  let 
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torVl        A  deputation  of  two  Earls,  attended  by  Maitland  of 
Lethington,  waited  upon  Elizabeth  and  made  known  to 
her  the  resolution  of  the  Scottish  Parliament;  request- 
ing that  she  would  consent  to  become  the  wife  of  Arran 
and  thereby  secure  the  union  of  the  two  British  Crowns. 
Ft  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a  Queen,  who  had  re- 
fused  the  proud  Monarch  of  Spain  and  the    Indies, 
would  stoop  to  the  contingent  Royalty  of  a  Scottish 
Baron;  and  perhaps  those  who  made  the  offer  did  not 
flatter  themselves  with  the  expectation  that  she  would 
accept  it.     But  she  did  not  conceal  her  disappointment 
that  the  request  was  not  reiterated.     She  replied,  after 
her  wonted   manner,  that    she   was  content  with   her 
maiden  state,  and  that  God  had  given  her  no  inclination 
for  marriage ;  yet  she  complained  that  while  Kings  and 
Princes  persevered  for  years  in  their  suit,  the  Scots  did 
not  deign  to  repeat  their  proposal.     In  truth,  however 
ambitious  and  exalted  were  her  views  as  a  Sovereign, 
she  was  far  from  being  insensible  to  the  homage  paid  to 
her  charms  as  a  woman,  and  was  not  unwilling  to  mis- 
take the  political  motives  of  her  numerous  wooers  for 
admiration  of  her  person.     Sir  William  Pickering,  the 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  the  notorious  Earl  of  Leicester  have 
been  mentioned  as  aspirants  for  the  honour  of  Eliza- 
beth's  wedded   love.       Of  her   affection  for   the   last- 
named  of  these  Noblemen  there  has  never  been  any 
doubt ;   but  the  Queen  was  too  jealous  of  the  power 
which  belonged  to  the  throne  to   hazard  the  partici- 
pation   of   it    even    with    a    husband.      She    did    not 
conceal  even  from  the   ear  of  Dudley    her  favourite 
maxim,  "  I  will  have  here  but  one  mistress   and  no 
master."* 

Policy  of          The  policy  of  Elizabeth  in  the  earlier  part  of  her 
the  English  reign  was  chiefly  directed  towards  the  advancement  of 
the  Protestant  interests  in  Scotland  and  in  France.  The 
peculiarity  of  her  situation  as  the   daughter   of  Anne 
Boleyn  sufficiently  accounts  for  her  wishes  on  this  head. 
Her    fears  were   excited   by   the  designs  of  the  latter 
Country,  where  she  saw  arrayed  against  her  the  ambition 
of  crafty  Statesmen  as  well  as  the  bigotry  of  a  jealous 
Priesthood.      No   sooner,   therefore,    had    Francis   II. 
mounted  the  throne  than  she  resolved  to  turn  against 
him  the  weapons  which  were  so  successfully  employed 
in  the  native  dominions  of  his  consort,  and  to  arm  the 
Reformers  for  a  contest  with  their  Sovereign.     Her  Am- 
bassador laboured  to  impress  upon  the  King  of  Navarre, 
the  Prince  of  Conde*,  the  Admiral  Coligni,  Andelot,  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Chatillon,  the  necessity  of  resisting  the 
aspiring  Nobles  of  the  House  of  Guise  who,  through 
their  ascendant  over  the  Royal  mind,  had  acquired  the 
complete  command  of  the   Kingdom.      Throckmorton, 
though  the  intentions  of  his  mistress  were  viewed  with 
some  suspicion,  succeeded  so  far  as  to  create  reliance 
upon  the  aid  of  England ;  he  was  lavish  in  his  assur- 
ances of  goodwill   and    promises  of  support;    and  at 
length  the  insurgents  took  the  field.     But  their  antago- 
nists, whose  vigilance  had  not  been  deceived,  met  them 
with  a  superior  force  and  defeated  their  attempt   before 
the  spirit  of  disaffection  could  extend  to  the  Provinces. 
Elizabeth,  unwilling  to  hazard  an  open   rupture  with 
France,  instructed  her  Ministers  to  temporize  until  the 


her  know  at  the  first  what  she  shall  find,  which  is  due  obedience 
and  willing  service  if  she  embrace  Christ,  and  desire  to  live  in 
peace  with  her  neighbours."  Robertson,  Appendix,  vol.  i.  No.  5. 
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issue  of  the  Scottish  campaign  should  supply  her  with  Annals  of 
new  topics  of  negotiation.*  Britain. 

The  Treaty  of  Edinburgh  composed  all  differences    ^TT' 
for  a  time ;  but  the  death  of  Francis,  by  giving  rise  to 
a  new  distribution  of  power,  once  more  arrayed  the  two      ^0°; 
Religious  parties  in  France  against  each  other,  and  in- 
spired them  with  a  firm   determination  to  intrust  their      A    D 
respective  claims  to  the  sword.     Elizabeth  now  afforded      16Q3 
active    assistance,   was   allowed   to  occupy  Havre  and 
Dieppe,  and  was  promised  the  restoration  of  Calais.  On 
the  Peace  which  took  place  between  the  Huguenots  and 
the  Royalists  after  the  assassination  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
she  sent  a  strong  reinforcement  under  Lord  Clinton  to 
enable  the  Earl  of  Warwick  to  hold  out  against  the  at- 
tack of  his  assailants.     But  her  efforts  proved  altogether 
unavailing;  contrary  winds  detained  her  armament  at 
sea  ;  and  a  fatal  disease  within  the  walls  cut  off  so  manv 
of  her  soldiers  that  the  Governor  was  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.     Finding  the  current  of  affairs  de- 
cidely  opposed  to  her  wishes,  and  reluctant  to  wage  a  _, 
regular    war   with  the    Government   of    France,   now  Treatv- 
strengthened  by  the  union  of  the  two  great  Factions,  she 
consented  to  accept  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  thousand 
crowns  as  a  ransom  for  the  hostages  placed  in  her  hands 
as   well   as  a  compensation  for  her  claims  on   Calais 
which  she  now,  in  fact,  relinquished. t 

While  engaged  in  kindling  the  sparks  of  hostility  Conspiracy 
abroad  the  Queen  enjoyed  quietness  and  security  a't  of  thePoles 
home.  The  only  interruption  of  her  repose  at  this  period 
was  occasioned  by  a  foolish  project  on  the  part  of  two 
young  men,  nephews  of  the  late  Cardinal  Pole,  who, 
relying  upon  their  Royal  descent  from  Edward  IV., 
imagined  that  they  might  render  themselves  the  in- 
struments of  placing  Mary  of  Scotland  on  the  English 
throne.  This  impracticable  scheme  had  been  sug- 
gested to  them  during  the  illness  of  Elizabeth,  who, 
in  the  preceding  Autumn,  was  afflicted  with  the  small- 
pox ;  but  as  their  secret  was  betrayed  and  submitted  to 
the  judgment  of  Parliament,  the  youths  would  have  suf- 
fered the  penalty  of  death,  had  not  the  Queen,  influ- 
enced either  by  contempt  or  compassion,  been  induced 
to  spare  their  lives.  J 

The  Queen  of  Scots,  still  in  the  bloom  of  early  life,  Scottish  af- 
was  addressed  by  various  suitors  from  different  parts  of  faiis. 
Europe,  attracted,  it  may  be  presumed,  not  less  by  the 
fame  of  her  beauty  than  by  the  hope  of  augmenting  their 
power  through  the  medium  of  her  possessions  and 
claims.  Mary,  though  little  actuated  by  that  aversion  from 
the  married  state  which  seemed  to  influence  her  wiser 
cousin,  found  no  small  difficulty  in  determining  her 
choice  of  a  husband  ;  her  personal  wishes  being  in  most 
cases  thwarted  by  political  considerations  which  she  was 
not  allowed  to  disregard.  For  reasons  not  now  to  be 
fully  understood,  Elizabeth  was  anxious  to  prevent  her 
kinswoman  from  having  any  heirs;  but  as  she  could 
not,  without  sacrificing  the  appearance  of  friendship 
which  she  had  resolved  to  maintain,  openly  oppose  her 
intention  of  entering  again  into  matrimony,  she  satisfied 
herself  with  proposing  such  alliances  as  she  knew  could 
not  possibly  be  accomplished.  For  example,  it  could  not 
be  imagined  that  she  was  in  earnest  when  she  recom- 


*  Forbes,  Stale  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  255.     Mem.  de  Castelnau,  liv. 
iii.  c.  13. 

f  Forbes,  vol.  ii.  p.  377—446.     Strype,  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 


*  Fragmenta  Regalia,  by  Naunton.     See  also  the  Memoirs  of     Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  509.     Castelnau,  p.  255. 


6»r  James  Melville,  p.  122.     EyEwes,  p.  -47. 
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History,     mended  to  Mary  her  own  Favourite  the  Earl  of  Leicester ; 
while,  to  prevent  a  union  with  the  Archduke  Charles  of 
Austria,  whom  she  herself  had  once  already  rejected,  she 
encouraged  that  Prince  to  renew  his  addresses.  At  length 
the  widow  of  Francis,  piqued  by  the  insincere  and  per- 
plexing negotiations  of  the  English  Queen,  made  choice 
of  the  Earl  of  Darnley,  son  of  the  Duke  of  Lennox  and 
'    f  of  the  Lady  Margaret  Douglas,  who  was  daughter  of 
'  Margaret,  relict  of  James  IV.  by  her  second   husband 

the  Earl  of  Angus.  Hence  it  appears  that  the  eldest 
sister  of  Henry  VIII.  was  grandmother  both  to  Queen 
Mary  and  to  her  unfortunate  consort.* 

But  this  arrangement  was  not  allowed  to  proceed 
without  opposition  on  the  side  of  Elizabeth  and  of  the 
Faction  among  the  Scots  who  received  her  pay  and  were 
bound  to  her  interests.  The  Earl  of  Murray,  who  un- 
questionably aspired  to  the  supreme  power,  gave  his 
countenance  to  a  plot  the  object  of  which  was  to  restrain 
the  personal  liberty  of  his  sister,  and  to  consign  Lennox 
and  his  son  to  a  prison  in  England.  To  accomplish 
their  designs  they  resolved  to  intercept  Mary  on  a  jour- 
ney from  Perth  to  Cailender-house,  the  residence  of 
the  Lord  Livingston;  but  the  Queen,  being  informed  of 
their  traitorous  intentions,  crossed  the  Forth  at  an  earlier 
hour  than  she  was  expected  to  arrive  and  at  an  unusual 
place.  The  conspirators,  who  found  reason  to  dread  the 
resentment  of  their  Countrymen,  issued  a  solemn  decla- 
ration that  their  conduct  was  guided  solely  by  a  profound 
reverence  for  the  glory  of  God,  and  love  for  their 
Sovereign  the  Queen.  Meantime  they  applied  to  Eliza- 
beth for  money  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field,  and  to 
her  Ambassador  fur  an  assurance  of  co-operation  in  their 
military  plans.  Dissimulation  so  gross,  however,  did  not 
escape  the  contempt  and  anger  of  the  Scottish  People, 
who  as  yet  were  favourably  disposed  towards  their  ami- 
able Princess.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  did  she  denounce 
the  confederates  than  her  standard  was  surrounded  by 
crowds  of  devoted  adherents  who  drove  them  out  of  the 

Kingdom.t 

Mary,  whose  temper  was  not  vindictive,  would  have 
easily  been  induced  to  extend  forgiveness  to  the  rebels, 
had  not  her  relations  in  France  urged  her  to  extreme 
measures  against  Noblemen  esteemed  the  leaders  of  the 
Reformed.  Their  return  to  Scotland,  however,  was  not 
delayed,  and  it  was  brought  about  by  an  incident  which, 
in  its  consequences,  had  a  great  effect  on  the  character 
and  fortunes  of  the  Queen.  Finding  the  husband  of 
her  choice  dissipated,  violent,  and  ungrateful,  she  al- 
lowed her  affections  to  be  alienated  from  him ;  she 
avoided  his  society,  and  was  not  grieved  to  see  him  be- 
come an  object  of  contempt  even  among  the  retainers  of 
the  Court.  Darnley  ascribed  this  aversion  to  the  in- 
trigues of  David  Rizzio,  a  native  of  Italy,  who  was  em- 
ployed by  the  Queen  as  her  Private  Secretary.  He 

*  Keith,  History  of  the  Affairs  of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland, 
p.  245—260.  Mary  had  refused  the  Prince  of  Spain,  the  Arch- 
duke Charles,  the  Prince  of  Conde,  and  the  Dukes  of  Ferrara, 
Aujou,  Orleans,  and  Nemours. 

f  That  Elizabeth  countenanced  the  conspiracy  in  Scotland  ia 
rendered  manifest  by  a  letter  addressed  by  Murray  to  Cecil,  in 
which  the  Earl  says,  u  As  for  me  and  the  remainder  here  I  doubt 
not  but  you  understand  sufficiently  that  neither  they  nor  I  enter- 
prised  this  action  without  forfeit  of  our  Sovereign's  indignation, 
but  being  moved  thereto  by  the  Queen  your  Sovereign  and  Coun- 
cil's hand-writing  directed  to  us  thereupon ;  which  being  followed, 
all  those  extremities  followed  as  were  sufficiently  foreseen." 
Chalmers,  vol.  ii.  p.  330.  Goodall,  Appendix,  No.  139.  Keith,  p. 
287—290. 
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resolved  therefore  to  remove  him  by  assassination,  and 
for  that  purpose  engaged,  as  his  principal  accomplices, 
the  Lords  Morton,   Ruthwen,  and  Lindsay,  who  con- 
sented to  act  the  part  of  murderers  on  condition  that 
the  Earl   of  Murray  and  his   confederates  should    be 
recalled.     The  time  and  manner  of  realizing  their  atro- 
cious plot  proved  that  they  had  as  little  delicacy  for  the 
peculiar  condition  of  their  Royal  mistress  as  of  humanity 
for  their  devoted  victim.     The  King  himself,  accompa- 
nied by  the  assassins,  entered  her  chamber  while  she  Muraer  of 
was  at  supper,  denounced  the  unhappy  foreigner,  and,  Rizzio. 
before  he  was  dragged   from   her  presence,   saw  him      A.  D. 
pierced  with  .a  dagger.     Mary  endeavoured  to  suppress      1566. 
her  resentment,  but  she  did  not  forget  the  insult  inflicted  March  9. 
upon  her  as  a  Queen,  and  the  danger  to  which  she  had 
been  exposed  as  one  about  to  become  a  mother.     Mur- 
ray, with  the  other  Barons  concerned  in  the  Raid  of 
Beith,   returned   to   Holyrood,    where   he    was    kindly 
received  by  her,  and  a  reconciliation  with  her  worst  ene- 
mies appeared  to  be  effected  ;  although,  from  the  melan- 
choly catastrophe  which  soon  followed,  there  is  too  much 
reason  to  suspect  that  the  angry  passions  in  her  bosom, 
so  far  from  being  finally  laid  to  rest,  were  only  seeking 
a  fit  opportunity  for  revenge.* 

The  murder  of  Darnley,  in  which  the  reputation  of  P***!1  of 
his  Consort  was  so  deeply  involved,  affords  another  dis- 
tressing  example  of  the  savage  feeling  and  barbarous 
manners    which   at   that   period  prevailed   among   the  pel) 
Scots.f 

It  belongs  not  to  general  History  to  inquire  with  mi-  Bothwell 
nuteness  into  the  evidence  which  was  adduced  in  her  suspected. 
own  days  with  the  view  of  implicating  the  Queen  of 
Scots  in  the  murder  of  her  husband,  or  into  the  reasoning 
which  has  since  been  employed  to  vindicate  her  memory 
from  that  foul  charge.     That  the  crime  was  perpetrated 
by  Bothwell,  and  approved  by  several  other  persons  of 
rank,  admits  not  of  any  doubt  ;  and  her  speedy  marriage  Marriage 
with  the  individual  who  planned  the  assassination  gave  a"d  ove'* 
but  too  much  countenance  to  the  suspicion  that  she  was  jyj™*  l 
privy  to  the  design  in  all  its  stages.     The  fate  of  Darn-      A  D 
ley,  though  he  was  little  esteemed  by  any  class  of  men,      1557. 
excited  a  horror  so  universal,  that  even   the  Queen's  june  15. 
friends  could  not  resist  the  impression,  while  the  troops 
which  they  led  into  the  field  seemed  little  inclined  to 
draw  the  sword  in  her  defence.     After  the  execration 
and  disgust  of  her  subjects  had  compelled  her  to  take 
refuge  in  Dunbar,  she  found  it  necessary  to  appear  at 
the  head  of  her  army,  hoping  that  her  personal  influence 
might  procure  better  terms  for  her  followers  ;  but  she 
had  the  mortification  to   perceive,  that,  although  the 
Crown  was  still  on  her  head,  its  authority  had  quite 
passed  away.J 

Her  confinement  in  Lochleven  Castle,  her  romantic  She  escapes 
escape  from  that  fortress,  the  Battle  of  Langside,  and  'nto  Eng- 
her  retreat  into  England,  are  events  which  occupy  but  land< 
a  brief  period  of  her  story,  and  are  no  otherwise  histo- 
rically  interesting  than  as  they  connect  the  more  impor- 
tant   incidents    which   at   that    juncture    characterised 


*  Melvil,  p.  64,  says,  "  George  Douglas  plucked  out  the  King's 
dagger  and  struck  Rixio  first  with  it,  leaving  it  sticking  in  him. 
He,  making  great  shrieks  and  cries,  was  rudely  snatched  from  the 
Queen,  who  could  not  prevail,  either  with  threats  or  entreaties,  to 
save  him."  Ellis,  Lettert,  vol.  ii.  p.  207. 

f  Mackintosh,  Htttory  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  58. 

J  The  evidence  respecting  Darnley's  murder  is  to  be  seen  in 
Hume,  Robertson,  Goodall,  Whitaker,  Tytler,  and  more  especially 
in  Laing's  Dissertation.  Dr.  Lingard's  remarks,  vol.  viii.  p.  507. 
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History,  national  affairs  in  either  division  of  the  Island.  We 
have  omitted  the  birth  of  James  I.,  which  took  place 
in  Edinburgh  on  the  19th  June,  1566,  and  the  cere- 
monial of  the  baptism  at  Stirling,  where  Queen  Eliza- 
beth was  represented  by  proxy  as  godmother  to  the 
young  Prince.  It  is  Indeed  deserving  of  notice,  con- 
sidering the  subsequent  ungenerous  conduct  of  this 
great  Sovereign  towards  Mary,  that,  from  the  time  at 
which  the  latter  forfeited  her  character  and  sank  into  con- 
msposeii  to  tempt  at  nome)  the  former  was  ever  ready  to  interpose  in 
fugitive.  C  ner  behalf,  and  even  to  recover  for  her  some  share  of  the 
authority  of  which  she  had  been  deprived.  The  daughter 
of  Henry  VIII.  had  notions  of  Regal  power  much  too 
high  not  to  check  the  aggressions  of  rebellious  subjects, 
although  their  proceedings  might  be  in  harmony  with 
her  own  principles,  and  even  further  her  own  ends. 
She  used  Murray  and  his  colleagues  as  useful  tools  for 
effecting  certain  objects  essential,  in  her  estimation,  to 
the  safety  of  her  dominions  and  to  the  progress  of  the 
Reformed  Faith.  But  when  they  had  done  the  work, 
"  she  took  pleasure  in  denouncing  them  as  traitors,  and 
in  compelling  them  to  acknowledge,  that,  in  lifting  arms 
against  their  lawful  Sovereign,  they  had  no  encourage- 
ment from  herself  or  her  Ministers.  She  informed  them 
that  whatever  blame  might  be  attached  to  Mary's  con- 
duct, the  opposition  on  their  part  was  quite  unjustifiable, 
as  well  as  inconsistent  with  good  government ;  that  it 
became  them  not  to  animadvert  too  severely  upon  any 
errors  in  the  administration  of  their  Prince  ;  and  that  the 
only  weapons  which  subjects  could  innocently  employ  in 
such  a  case  were  entreaty  and  advice.  She  assured  her 
unhappy  cousin,  at  the  same  time,  that  she  would  not 
permit  her  to  be  oppressed  by  the  seditious  demagogues 
who  seemed  determined  lo  wrest  the  sceptre  from  her 
hand ;  begging  her,  however,  to  make  every  effort  for 
the  discovery  of  her  husband's  murderers,  and  for 
bringing  them  to  condign  punishment.  But  it  was  un- 
fortunate for  both  Queens  that  they  put  too  little  confi- 
dence in  each  other,  and  that  the  stronger  party  did  not 
offer  assistance  until  it  was  too  late  for  the  weaker  to 
accept  it  with  any  decided  advantage,  or  even  with  a 
good  grace. 

Resolves  to  But  the  aspect  of  affairs  was  not  a  little  changed  after 
inquireinto  Mary  landed  in  Cumberland  as  a  fugitive  from  her  na- 
the  ru-  tjve  Country.  The  infant  King  her  son  was  already  placed 
On  ^e  tnrone>  and  the  dominant  party  among  her  sub- 
jects had  abjured  her  authority  as  the  murderer  of  her 
husband,  and  the  accomplice  of  traitors  who  were  en- 
deavouring to  overthrow  the  Government.  Elizabeth, 
therefore,  could  not  hope  to  restore  her  except  by  a 
regular  war,  and,  perhaps,  an  entire  conquest  of  the 
Country  ;  the  effects  of  which  might  be  the  complete 
ruin  of  the  Protestants,  whom  she  had  hitherto  found 
her  best  allies,  and  the  ascendency  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, who  were  devoted  to  the  policy  of  France  and  to  the 
aggrandizement  of  their  Church.  Considerations  of 
safety  thus  interposed  to  check  the  first  impulses  of 
compassion  and  generosity.  Besides,  the  impeachments 
on  the  character  of  the  suppliant  were  so  serious  that  it 
became  a  question  how  far  her  own  reputation  might  be 
involved  were  she  to  extend  protection  without  sonae 
previous  inquiry.  The  English  Queen,  therefore,  re- 
solved not  to  admit  her  kinswoman  into  her  presence  until 
she  had  cleared  herself  of  the  principal  charges  which 
her  People  urged  against  her;  and  the  Queen  of  Scots, 
though  she  expected  a  kinder  reception,  assented  to  the 
conditions  proposed  ;  declaring  herself  ready  to  remove 
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the  imputations  alleged  against  her,  and  even  to  submit  Annals  of 
to  the  arbitration  of  her  Royal  cousJn  and  good  friend,     Britain, 
in  whose  dominions  she  had  taken  refuge.* 

This  concession  on  the  part  of  Mary  led  to  the  confer- 
ences at  York  and  Westminster,  during  which  the  proofs 
of  her  guilt  were  submitted  to  the  English  Council. 
To  understand  the  nature  of  the  process  here  alluded  to, 
it  may  be  proper  to  remind  the  reader  that  when  Both- 
well  left  the  Castle  of  Edinburgh,  prior  to  his  adventure  CaskeTof 
with  the  Queen  on  his  return  from  Stirling,  he  left  in  letters  ad- 
that  fortress,  then  commanded  by  his  Lieutenant,  Sir  dressed  to 
James  Balfour,  a  casket  containing  letters  and  other  Botnwe11- 
manuscripts.  Balfour,  who  was  already  intriguing  for 
the  surrender  of  the  Castle,  contrived  that  these  papers, 
after  having  been  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Bothwell's 
servant,  should  be  intercepted  by  the  friends  of  the 
Regent ;  and,  if  the  object  of  the  latter  was  to 
obtain  evidence  of  a  criminal  intercourse  between 
the  author  of  the  communications  and  him  to  whom  they 
were  addressed,  he  was  not  disappointed  in  his  hopes. 
In  the  fatal  casket,  itself  a  splendid  gift  to  his  young 
bride  by  Francis  II.,  were  found  love-letters,  amatory 
verses,  and  a  contract  of  marriage ;  this  last  being 
written  almost  immediately  after  the  assassination  of 
Darnley,  before  Bothwell  had  been  brought  to  trial  for 
the  share  he  was  supposed  to  have  in  that  horrible  trans- 
action, and  even  before  he  had  obtained  a  divorce  from 
his  lawful  wife.t 

To  conduct  this   investigation,    Commissioners  were  Commis- 
appointed  by  Elizabeth,  by  Mary,  and  by  the  Scottish  sioners  ap 
Government,  respectively ;  and  the  form  it  assumed  was  P°inted  to 
a  charge  against  the  Earl  of  Murray  and  the  confede-  the  char  "e^ 
rated  Lords  for  having  expelled  their  Sovereign  from  her      A   j 
throne  by  force  of  arms.     After  some  preliminary  obser-      1559 
vations,  in  which  the  Regent  detailed  the  various  acts  of  Oct. 
maladministration  whereby  his  sister  had  given  offence 
lo  her  subjects,  he  produced  the  contents  of  (he  silver 
box  as  an  undeniable  proof  that  she  was   privy  to   the 
murder  of  her  husband,  and  a  willing  agent  in  all  the 
disgraceful  scenes  which  followed.     Upon  this  exposure, 
the  representatives  of  the  Scottish  Queen  showed  reluc- 
tance to  continue  the  conference,  and  entreated  that,  as 
Lord    Murray    had    been   admitted  to  an    audience  of 
Elizabeth,  so    should    their  mistress   obtain   a   similar 
favour.     This   request  was  refused  on  the  very  same 
grounds  which  had  occasioned  the  scrutiny  ;  a  reason  so 
plausible  that  no  impartial  person  could  condemn  it. 
But  the  Commissioners  who    conducted  the  cause  ot 
the  dethroned  Princess,   availing  themselves  of  this  ap- 
parent deviation  from  the  straight  line  of  justice,  reso- 
lutely declined  to  make  any  answer  to  the  charge  founded 
on  the  intercepted  letters,  or  even  to  prolong  the  discus- 
sion as  to  their  authenticity,  or  the  precise  meaning  of 
the  several  passages  adduced  by  their  opponents  as  the 
most  flagrant  indications  of  guilt.  It  has  been  remarked 
that  the  objections  made  to  the  authenticity  of  the  ma- 
nuscripts are,  in  general,  of  little  weight:  but,  if  they 
were  ever  so  specious,  they  cannot  be  admitted  at  this 
distant   day ;  since  Mary,  at  the  time  when   the  truth 
could  have  been  fully  cleared,  did  in  effect  ratify  the  evi- 
dence by  recoiling  from  inquiry.  J 

*  Cabala,?.  140. 

f  Anderson,  Col/eclion,vo\.  iv.  p.  54,  &c.  Goodall,vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
Haynes,  State  Papers,  p.  467. 

J  The  English  Commissioners  in  this  important  cause  were  the 
Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  and  Sir  Ralph  Saddler  ;  the 
Queen  of  Scots  was  represented  by  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross,  the 
3  I 
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Toother  writers  the  result  of  this  celebrated  investi- 
gation appears  in  a  light  more  favourable  for  the  accused. 
''  Her  demand,"  says  one,  "  has  been  represented  as  the 
evasion  of  a  guilty  conscience,  a  pitiful  expedient  to 
avoid  a  trial  from  which  she  could  expect  nothing  but 
conviction.  To  me  such  reasoning  appears  inconclusive. 
The  claim  of  Mary  was  reasonable  and  just ;  she  was 
not  placed  on  an  equal  footing  with  her  accusers  ;  while 
they  were  present  to  produce  their  proofs,  she  was  con- 
fined at  a  distance  of  more  than  two  hundred  miles, 
when  she  had  to  refute  them ;  and  the  refusal  of  her  re- 
quest would  naturally  suggest  a  suspicion  that  her  Eng- 
lish sister  sought  not  the  discovery  of  the  truth,  but  the 
condemnation  of  her  captive.  The  triumph  of  Murray, 
however,  was  of  very  short  duration,  and  the  subsequent 
conduct  of  the  Scottish  Queen  shows  that  the  threat  of 
interrupting  the  conferences  was  held  out  only  as  an  in- 
ducement to  Elizabeth  to  grant  her  demand.  On  the 
very  day  on  which  she  received  the  refusal  she  wrote  to 
her  Commissioners  that  she  could  not  allow  the  slander 
of  Murray  to  pass  unnoticed,  and  ordered  them  to  re- 
sume the  conferences  by  denying  the  charge  as  far  as 
regarded  herself,  and  retorting  it  upon  her  accusers. 
From  that  moment  she  resumed  the  ascendency.  In 
proportion  as  she  urged  the  prosecution  of  the  inquiry, 
Murray  shrank  from  it.  Even  Elizabeth  condescended 
to  solicit  a  compromise,  but  it  was  then  too  late.  Mary 
would  submit  to  no  conditions  till  her  innocence  was 
established  ;  and  the  last  resource  of  her  enemies  was  to 
send  back  the  Regent  with  his  originals  to  Scotland,  and 
to  lock  up  the  copies  from  the  inspection  of  Mary  and 
her  Commissioners.  The  victory  was  undoubtedly  hers. 
It  was  claimed  by  her  friends;  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  acknowledged  by  the  chief  of  the  English  Nobility 
who  had  witnessed  the  whole  of  the  proceedings."* 

The  issue  of  the  inquiry  seemed  to  justify  Elizabeth  in 
following  the  counsel  of  her  Ministers  to  detain  her  cousin 
a  prisoner  in  England.  The  majority'of  her  own  sub- 
jects were  so  much  prejudiced  against  her,  that  Mary 
could  not  have  enjoyed  peace  or  authority  at  home  ;  and 
it  was  obviously  inexpedient  to  allow  her  to  proceed  to 
France  or  Spain,  in  either  of  which  Countries  she  might 
have  roused  the  Roman  Catholic  Court  to  assert  in  open 
war  her  right  to  both  the  British  Crowns.  The  resolution 
actually  adopted  respecting  her  was  not  free  from  many 
difficulties.  Persecution  always -excites  sympathy  ;  and, 
though  the  facts  brought  to  light  were  sufficient  to  create 
in  an  impartial  mind  a  strong  persuasion  that  the  wife 
of  Darnley  was  accessary  to  his  murder,  the  nation  at 
large  was  not  fully  convinced  that  she  merited  the  severe 
restraint  to  which  she  was  subjected.  The  Romanists, 
in  particular,  considered  her  as  a  victim  of  Protestant 
jealousy  and  intrigue;  suspected  the  concert  between 
Elizabeth  and  the  Earl  of  Murray  as  an  impious  League 
for  the  destruction  of  true  Religion  ;  and  were,  therefore, 
ever  ready  to  seize  fit  occasions  for  disturbing  the  public 
repose  under  pretext  of  the  most  generous  motives. 
But  these  inconveniences,  which  the  least  discerning 
could  not  fail  to  anticipate,  did  not  appear  so  formidable 
as  those  which  were  thereby  prevented,  Civil  broils  in 
Scotland  and  a  doubtful  hostility  with  foreign  Powers.t 

Lords  Herries,  Livingstone,  and  Boyd,  assisted  by  three  other  iwr- 
sons  ;  and  the  Kingdom  of  Scotland  sent  up  Murray  the  Resent, 
Lords  Morton  and  Lindsay,  the  Bishop  of  Orkney,  and  the  Abbot 
of  DuMfermlin^  with  the  Secretary  Maitland  of  Lethington,  and 
the  celebrated  Buchanan.  Hume,  vol.  v.  p.  143. 

Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  40, 
f  The  reflections  here  b>  efly  indicated  had  previously  occurred 
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Nothing  connected  with  the  transactions  now  described  Annals  of 
seems  more  unaccountable  than  the  fact  that  the  Duke  of    ^ 
Norfolk,  who   presided   at  the   successive   conferences, 
should  have  been  disposed  to  contract  a  marriage  with 
the  Queen  of  Scots,  whose  character  was  stained  with  the 
imputation  of  murder.     The  proposal  for  this  union  was 
clouded  with  intrigue  ;  and  it  enjoyed  the  countenance  of 
so  many  individuals   not  accustomed   to   act  together, 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  a  plausible  conjecture  as  to 
the  motives  by  which  they  were  severally  influenced, 
ft  was  approved  by  the  Earl  of  Murray,  by  Leicester,  ra  JJias« 
and  by  Throckmorton ;  and  even  Elizabeth  herself  seems  between 
at  first  to  have  entertained  no  other  objection  to  it  than  Mary  and 
the  hazard  which  one  of  her  noblest  subjects  might  in-  the  Duke 
cur  by  becoming  the  husband  of  Mary.     She  advised  of 
him  to  be  cautious  on  what  pillow  he  laid    his  head ; 
upon  which  he  gave  an  assurance  that  he  would  never 
wed  any  woman  who  had  been  her  competitor,  and  whose 
consort  could  not  sleep  in  safety.     But  he,  nevertheless, 
soon  consented  that  a  letter  should  be  written  in  his  own 
name,  as  well  as  in  those   of  Arundel,  Pembroke,  and 
Leicester,  proposing  to  the  abdicated  Sovereign  that  she 
should  be  restored  to  her  throne,  and  have  the  prospect 
of  the  English  succession  confirmed  to  her,  on  condition 
that  she  should  never  impugn  the  right  of  Elizabeth  or 
of  the  heirs  of  her  body  ;  that  she  should  enter  into  an 
alliance  offensive  and  defensive  with  England;  should 
allow  the  Reformed  Religion  to  be  established  in  Scot- 
land ;  that  she  should  extend  an  amnesty  to  her  rebellious 
subjects ;  should  procure  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  a  re- 
nunciation of  all  the  claims  which  she  might  have  ceded 
to  him  ;  and,  finally,  that  she  should  consent  to  marry 
the  Duke  of  Norfolk.     To  all  these  terms  Mary  gave  a 
ready  assent,  except  to  the  last,  bewailing  the  general 
unhappinessof  her  married  state;  but  she  concluded  by 
dec.aring  her  willingness  to  yield,  provided  the  concur- 
rence of  her  cousin  the  Queen  were  previously  obtained.* 

The  project,  however,  soon  assumed,  in  the  eyes  of  fn 
Elizabeth,  the  aspect  of  treason,  and  the  Duke  was 
consequently  committed  to  the  Tower.  In  the  month  (jounties. 
of  July,  this  year,  Sir  Henry  Norris,  the  English  Resi- 
dent at  Paris,  received  intimation  that  designs  were 
formed  against  his  mistress,  whose  Government  was  to 
be  overturned  by  a  party  at  home,  who  meditated  the 
rescue,  of  the  Scottish  Queen,  aided  by  French  and 
Spanish  troops,  and  encouraged  by  the  Pope.  The 
Pontiff,  it  is  said,  had  prepared  a  Bull  against  the  reign- 
ing Sovereign,  condemning  her  and  the  Protestants 
under  her  rule  as  irreclaimable  Heretics,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  absolving  all  her  subjects  from  allegiance. 
For  these  reasons  Mary  was  removed  from  Bolton,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  which  there  were  many  Roman 
Catholics,  to  Tutbury  Castle,  a  place  of  greater  security, 
and  considerably  more  distant  from  the  Borders.  Such 
measures,  however,  as  they  indicated  a  strong  feeling  of 
mutual  jealousy,  only  hastened  the  effects  which  they 
were  intended  to  prevent.  The  Earls  of  Westmoreland 
and  of  Northumberland,  with  other  powerful  families  in 

to  Cecil,  and  were  considered  by  him  as  well  as  by  the  Queen  the 
principal  reason  why  an  investigation  should  be  instituted  into 
Mary's  character. 

*  Haynes,  p.  535.  General  Article*  for  the  Earl  of  Pembroke, 
Earl  of  Arundel,  and  Lord  Litmley,  with  Earl  Pembroke '*  Answer, 
29th  September,  1569.  Canaden,  book  L  p.  127—129,  say» 
"  Neither  did  the  French  King  nor  the  Spaniard  mislike  it ;  only 
they  misdoubted  Murray,  lest  he,  who  had  been  the  first  pro- 
pounder  of  the  matter,  and  promised  his  best  assistance,  should 
prove  the  forwartlest  to  cross  it." 
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History,    the  North,  distinguished  for  their  attachment  to  the  An- 

v— ^—» ~  cient  ritual,  resolved  to  take  the  field,  and,  at  least,  en^ 

From      deavour  to  keep  their  ground  till  they  should  be  rein- 

A •  D;      forced     by    the    auxiliaries    expected    from    the    Low 

34'     Countries.* 

This  confederacy,  which  might  have  shaken  the  throne 
1603       of  Elizabeth,  was  defeated  by  the  terror  and  precipitancy 
of  Northumberland.     His  adherents,  apprehensive  that 
Confedera-  nis  want  of  firmness  would   endanger  their  enterprise, 
cy  defeated  frightened  him  into  a  premature  declaration  of  his  in- 
and  dia-      tentions ;    and  he  was  accordingly  seen   to  unfurl  the 
persed.        standard   of  revolt  before    his  partisans  had  collected 
their  strength.     When  the  Queen's  troops,  under  the 
Earl   of   Sussex,   advanced  to   Hexharn,  the  insurgent 
Chiefs  crossed   the  Marches  into  Scotland,  where  they 
found  a  temporary  refuge  among  the   friends  of  Mary, 
the  Scotts  and  the  Kers,  who  occupied  some  of  the  border 
districts.     Leonard  Dacres  alone  showed  a  spirit  worthy 
of  the  chivalrous  cause  in  which  he  had  embarked.  At  the 
head  of  three  thousand  men,  among  whom  a  number  of 
females  had  taken  arms,  he  encountered  Lord  Hunsden, 
the  Royal  Lieutenant,  with  so  much  fury  that  the  issue 
of  the  fight  remained  long  doubtful.     At  length,   how- 
ever,   he  was   compelled  to   betake    himself  to  flight, 
leaving  his  unfortunate  soldiers  to  the  rigours  of  a  san- 
guinary law.     His    Scottish   allies,    animated  as    usual 
with  the  spirit  of  revenge  and  the  love  of  plunder,  ad- 
vanced into  England,  carrying  with   them  their  wonted 
devastation  and  alarm  ;  but  this  inroad  was  soon  checked 
by  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  whose  Captains  retaliated  with 
fire  and  sword  even  to  the  very  gates  of  Edinburgh/}- 
Murray  During  these  proceedings  the  Earl    of  Murray,  the 

assassi-  Scottish  Regent,  was  assassinated  by  a  private  gentle- 
Bated,  man  named  Hamilton,  whose  family  had  been  most  bar- 
A«  D-  barously  treated.  This  event  produced  no  change  in  the 
1570.  prospects  of  Mary,  whose  fate  it  was  to  involve  her  best 
friends  in  ruin,  and  to  afford  to  her  worst  enemies  an 
apology  for  their  greatest  severities.  As  an  instance  of 
this  malign  influence  may  be  mentioned  the  trial  and 
execution  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  whom  pity,  perhaps, 
more  than  ambition  or  love,  had  induced  to  take  an  interest 
in  that  unhappy  Princess.  This  Nobleman,  after  reco- 
vering his  freedom,  again  lent  an  ear  to  certain  propo- 
sals for  liberating  her  from  captivity,  and  even  for  con- 
cluding their  matrimonial  union.  Aware  that  such 
a  design  could  not  be  successfully  accomplished  without 
foreign  aid,  he  agreed  to  receive  help  from  the  Duke  of 
Alva,  the  Governor  of  the  Netherlands,  who  had  under- 
taken to  supply  ten  thousand  men,  horse  and  foot,  and 
to  put  them  ashore  in  Suftolk,  where  they  were  to  be 
joined  by  the  native  insurgents.  So  adroitly  was  this 
conspiracy  conducted  that  the  agents  escaped  the  sus- 
picion even  of  Cecil,  whose  vigilance  was  seldom  known 
to  sleep.  The  discovery  in  the  end  was  made  by  an  un- 
successful attempt  to  convey  a  sum  of  money  from  the 
Queen  of  Scots  to  her  adherents  in  the  North,  which 
being  intrusted  to  a  foolish  or  faithless  servant,  was  de- 
livered by  him  to  the  Secretary  of  State  himself,  who 
soon  traced  all  the  ramifications  of  the  plot,  extending 
not  only  to  the  Duke,  but  also  to  Lesley,  Bishop  of 
Ross,  and  others  of  inferior  quality.  Norfolk  was  tried 
by  a  jury  of  Peers,  found  guilty,  and  condemned.  The 

*  Lesley,  p.  76-79.     Haynes,  p.  595.     Stowe,p.  663, 
t  D'£ges'  Complete  Ambassador,  p.  4.     Cabala,  p.  170.     Camden, 
p.  135.     "  Three  score  and  six  petty  constables  and  others  were 
hanged  for  a  terror  at  Durham,  among  whom  the  man  of  the  most 
note  was  Plomtre^,  a  priest." 


A.  D. 
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Queen,  loath  to  Shed  the  blood  of  a  man  whose  character  Annals  of 
she  respected,  and  whom  she  probably  regarded  as  u     Britain- 
tool  in  the  hands  of  more  determined  traitors,  refused 
for  some  months  to  sign  the  warrant  for  his  execution. 
Parliament  addressed  a  petition  to  her,  entreating  that 
justice  might  be  allowed  to  take  its  course ;  an  expres- 
sion  of  public  opinion  to  which  she  thought  proper  to 
accede,  and  forthwith  gave  osders  that  he  should  be  led 
to  the  scaffold.* 

The  death  of  the  Regent  threw  Scotland  once  more  Norfolk 
into  confusion.  A  large  party  among  the  Nobles  were 
still  favourable  to  the  Queen,  and,  had  they  been  left  to 
determine  the  question  for  themselves,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  the  majority  of  the  nation  would  have  declared  for 
her  restoration.  Elizabeth,  following  her  accustomed 
policy,  temporized  between  the  Factions.  The  troops 
which  she  maintained  on  the  borders  overawed  both  of 
them,  and  by  a  seasonable  interposition  of  her  advice 
or  authority  she  prevented  either  from  acquiring  a  de- 
cided ascendency.  Desirous,  it  is  not  improbable,  to  rid 
herself  of  a  prisoner  for  whom  so  many  individuals  of 
all  ranks  were  disposed  to  make  interest,  she  suggested 
an  arrangement  by  which  Mary  might  be  allowed  to  re- 
turn into  her  own  Country ;  binding  her  to  a  League 
with  tlie  Queen  of  England  during  her  whole  life ;  not 
to  marry  without  her  consent,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
Scottish  States  ;  to  execute  justice  on  the  murderers  of 
King  Henry  ;  to  send  her  son  to  London  for  education  ; 
and  to  give  hostages  for  the  faithful  performance  of  all 
these  conditions.  To  accomplish  the  objects  contem- 
plated by  this  Treaty,  Commissioners  were  named  on 
both  sides.  Those  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Lennox, 
now  advanced  to  the  Regency,  were  instructed  not  to 
concur  in  any  measure  which  might  infringe  the  sove- 
reignty of  the  young  King,  his  grandson,  and  not  even 
to  enter  upon  any  discussion  having  a  view  to  the  re- 
establishment  of  Mary,  or  the  recognition  of  her  right. 
Hence  the  conference  proved  entirely  abortive;  a  result  conference 
at  which  no  one  was  surprised  who  was  acquainted  with  respecting 
the  private  sentiments  of  Cecil,  and  with  the  assurances  Mary. 
he  had  already  conveyed  to  the  Northern  Parliament. 
The  friends  of  the  deposed  Queen  were  exceedingly  irri- 
tated by  this  apparent  insincerity,  of  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  complain  to  the  English  Council ;  while  she  her- 
self, believing  she  had  no  longer  any  thing  to  hope  from 
the  benevolence  of  her  Royal  sister,  became  more  ac- 
cessible to  schemes  of  a  less  regular  nature.  Her  dis- 
appointment on  this  occasion  was  soon  followed  by  the 
Conspiracy  which  implicated  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Norfolk,  t 

The  English  Parliament  about  this  time  was  chiefly  Proceed- 
occupied  with  the  affairs  of  Religion,  which,  under  a  Jf* 
somewhat  different  form,  began  again  to  divide  the  na- 
tion. The  succession  to  the  throne  also  was  a  subject 
of  deep  interest  and  frequent  deliberation,  implying  of 
course  the  marriage  of  the  Queen ;  but  on  no  points 
was  she  less  willing  to  receive  the  counsel  of  her  be- 
loved Commons,  or  to  listen  to  a  detail  of  their  opi- 
nions. Monopolies  were  already  felt  to  be  a  great  griev- 
ance to  individuals,  as  well  as  utterly  incompatible  with 
the  successful  exercise  of  traffic ;  on  which  account  va- 
rious attempts  were  made  to  induce  Elizabeth  to  relin- 
quish a  source  of  income  which,  while  it  enriched  a  few 
Favourites,  paralyzed  the  industry  of  the  most  intelligent 

*  Camden,  p.  170.  17N.  Digges,  p.  107.  Strype,  vol. ii.  p.  51,  &c. 
-(•  Spotswood,  p.  240.     Lesley,  p.  101—109.    Haynes,  p.  623 
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am  ong  her  People.  On  this  topic,  too,  the  Royal  mind 
was  little  open  to  conviction,  because  the  new  views  on 
Trade  seemed  to  rob  the  Crown  of  its  prerogative  as 
well  as  of  its  riches.  But  she  heard  with  pleasure  that 
it  was  declared  Treason  to  affirm,  during  her  life-time, 
that  she  was  not  the  lawful  Sovereign,  or  that  any  other 
possessed  a  preferable  title;  that  she  was  a  heretic, 
schismatic,  or  infidel ;  or  that  the  laws  cannot  limit  and 
determine  the  succession  to  the  throne.  In  reference  to 
Mary  of  Scotland,  it  was  likewise  declared  a  crime  pu- 
nishable with  imprisonment  and  the  loss  of  goods  should 
any  one  maintain,  in  writing  or  print,  that  any  person  ought 
to  be  the  Queen's  heir  or  successor,  except  the  natural 
issue  of  her  own  body.  A  penalty  was  further  enacted 
against  the  importation  of  Popish  relics  or  any  other  in- 
struments of  superstition  consecrated  at  Rome ;  against 
Bulls,  Absolutions,  and  Rescripts ;  and  more  especially 
against  all  attempts,  by  reasoning,  inducement,  or  fear, 
to  reconcile  any  Protestant  to  the  Papal  See.  These 
precautions,  which  might  seem  to  denote  an  undue  ap- 
prehension, were  rendered  necessary  by  the  recent  com- 
motions in  the  Northern  Counties,  and  more  particularly 
by  the  state  of  the  Continent,  where  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  was  exposed  to  imminent  peril.* 

The  affairs  of  Scotland  drew  to  them  an  increased 
importance  from  the  uncertain  relations  which  subsisted 
between  Elizabeth  and  France.  The  spirit  of  Reform, 
which  had  already  obtained  a  firm  footing  in  her  domi- 
nions, was  still  compelled  to  struggle  for  an  existence  in 
those  of  Charles  IX.  ;  and  as  the  feelings,  not  less  than 
the  interests,  of  the  Queen  were  on  the  side  of  the 
Huguenots,  it  required  great  dexterity  to  keep  on  good 
terms  with  his  Court.  This  difficulty  was  much  in- 
creased by  the  horrible  Massacre  which  took  place  at 
Paris  on  the  24th  August,  1572;  for  although  the  King, 
through  his  Ambassador,  Fenelon,  laboured  to  convince 
the  English  Cabinet  that  it  had  arisen  entirely  from 
popular  fury,  and  without  any  premeditation  on  the  part 
of  the  Government,  no  one  could  acquit  his  Family  of 
having  originated  the  atrocious  design,  nor  himself 
of  having  armed  by  his  authority  the  hands  of  the 
assassins. f 

The  accounts  of  this  sanguinary  act,  by  impressing 
the  minds  of  the  English  Protestants  with  the  belief 
that  the  Roman  Catholic  States  had  in  fact  combined 
for  the  total  extirpation  of  Heresy  throughout  Europe, 
rendered  them  more  desirous  that  the  Queen  of  Scots 
should  be  removed,  either  by  a  judicial  death  in  Eng- 
land, or  by  delivering  her  up  to  her  own  subjects,  many 
of  whom  thirsted  for  her  blood.  The  Earl  of  Lennox  had 
been  slain  in  a  tumult  at  Stirling,  and  Marr  was  invested 
with  the  office  of  Regent ;  but  as  he  was  less  subser- 
vient to  Cecil,  now  Lord  Burleigh,  than  were  his  two 
predecessors,  the  suggestions  of  Elizabeth's  Ministers 
were  either  not  understood,  or  were  purposely  evaded. 
His  demise,  however,  soon  opened  a  path  for  Morton, 
a  less  scrupulous  Politician,  who  took  an  active  part 
against  Mary,  besieged  Edinburgh  Castle,  which  was 
again  in  the  hands  of  her  partisans,  brought  Kircaldy 
of  Grange  to  the  scaffold,  and  frightened  Maitland  of 
Lethington  into  a  voluntary  death.  The  English  Go- 
vernment, to  whom  the  garrison  of  Edinburgh  surren- 
dered, might  have  saved  the  lives  of  these  distinguished 

*  Stat.  13  Eliz.  c.  i.    Camden,  p.  166,  167. 
t  Davila,  lib.  v.   Thuaa  lii.c.7.  Memoiret  de  FEttat  de  F-anct 
i.  269. 
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persons,  not  less  remarkable  for  their  talents  than  for 
their  singular  versatility  as  Statesmen  ;  but  it  was 
deemed  expedient  to  leave  them  as  victims  to  the  jealousy 
of  the  Regent,  who  took  pleasure  in  humbling  two  men 
with  whom  he  had  formerly  acted,  and  who.  he  could 
not  conceal  from  himself,  were  privy  to  his  worst 
crimes.* 

After  these  occurrences  several  years  passed  during 
which  the  domestic  History  of  England  was  not  diver- 
sified by  any  striking  incidents.  The  attention  of  the 
Government  was  chiefly  attracted  to  the  important 
scenes  which  at  once  alarmed  and  disgraced  the  most 
civilized  parts  of  Europe  ;  the  Civil  wars  of  France,  and 
the  tyrannical  measures  sanctioned  by  Philip  in  the 
Netherlands.  It  was  the  good  fortune  ot  Elizabeth 
that  policy  required  her  to  aid  the  weak  against  the 
strong,  and  to  give  countenance  to  the  rising  spirit  of 
Liberty  when  threatened  by  the  most  powerful  Monarchs 
of  the  Age.  She  tempered  the  zeal  of  her  People,  who, 
inflamed  with  indignation  against  the  French  Court, 
would  have  plunged  her  into  hostilities  ;  and  although 
she  was  pleased  to  see  the  Reformers  of  Germany  rush 
to  arms,  calling  for  revenge  upon  the  heads  of  the  Pari- 
sian conspiracy,  she  would  not  permit  her  warlike  Nobles 
to  join  the  confederates  who  threatened  the  territories 
of  Charles.  The  death  of  that  Monarch,  in  May  1574, 
somewhat  cooled  the  resentment  of  the  two  Factions,  and 
prepared  them  for  listening  to  terms  for  a  Peace.f 

A  similar  policy  steadily  pursued  with  regard  to  Spain 
produced  a  result  equally  favourable  to  England  and 
to  the  cause  of  the  Reformed  Religion.  The  Queen 
supplied  the  Hollanders  with  money  and  other  means 
at  a  period  when  they  had  nothing  but  their  own  valour 
to  rely  upon;  and  she  had  at  length  the  satisfaction  to 
see  them  secure  their  independence,  under  the  greatest 
disadvantages,  and  against  the  most  fearful  odds.  By 
a  prudent  application  of  her  funds,  and  a  suitable 
mixture  of  threatening  with  promise,  she  succeeded  in 
adding  to  the  influence  naturally  attached  to  her  domi- 
nions a  vast  increase  of  weight  ;  insomuch,  indeed,  that, 
with  a  comparatively  small  expenditure,  she  found  her- 
self to  a  great  exteut  the  arbiter  of  affairs  in  the  Southern 
division  of  Europe. 

Elizabeth,  on  some  occasions,  experienced  greater 
difficulty  in  rulinjr  the  ardent  passions  of  her  own 

T>        i  •       .    i      •.!_  -I.      i  c  i  -u  it         • 

People,  now  animated  with  the  love  of  Liberty,  than  in 
checking  the  ambition  of  Spain,  or  in  intimidating  the 
bigotry  of  France.  The  Puritans,  whose  political  prin- 
ciples savoured  not  less  of  innovation  than  did  their 
Theological  tenets,  sometimes  provoked  her  by  their 
petulance,  and  sometimes  alarmed  her  by  their  bold 
speculations.  The  dangers  which  appalled  her  suc- 
cessor, and  overthrew  the  Government  of  his  son,  had 
already  made  themselves  sufficiently  apparent  to  enable 
every  sagacious  man  to  anticipate  a  collision*  between 
the  monarchical  and  popular  branches  of  the  Constitu- 
tion ;  an  evil  which  the  Queen  warded  off  by  lenient 
measures,  while  she  maintained  in  words  all  the  ma- 
jesty of  her  prerogative-^ 

Scotland,  from  the  moment  at  which  the  Eari  of 
Morton  was  intrusted  with  the  Regency,  had  proceeded 


*  It  appears  that  it  was  the  intention  of  Elizabeth  to  deliver  up  rnent. 
Mary  to  the  Protestant  Lords  in  Scotland,  "to  receave  that  she  had 
deserved  ther  by  ordre  of  justice."  Murdin,  p.  224.     Lodge,  vol.  ii. 
p.  75.     Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  1  18. 

f  Davila,  lib.  iv.  torn.  i.     Digges,  p.  335  —  350. 
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History.  wjth  more  than  her  usual  calmness.  His  severity  im- 
posed due  restraint  upon  the  rude  borderers,  who  were 
ever  ready  to  give  or  to  receive  offence  ;  while  his  pro- 
mises of  support  kept  the  Reformed  Clergy  in  good 
humou/,  though  they  had  little  confidence  in  his  pro- 
fessions of  zeal  for  their  peculiar  doctrines.  At  length, 
finding  his  administration  impeded  by  the  jealousy  of 
his  own  Order,  he  resigned  his  power  into  the  hands  of 
the  young  King,  who,  instigated  by  his  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Lennox,  accused  the  Earl  of  participating  in 
the  murder  of  Darnley,  and  procured  his  condemnation. 
It  was  in  vain  that  Elizabeth  interceded  for  him,  and 
even  collected  a  body  of  troops  on  the  Eastern  Marches  : 
James  was  immovable  in  his  determination,  and 
Morton  was  deprived  of  his  head  by  an  instrument  of 
his  own  contrivance,  resembling  the  guillotine  of  modern 
times.* 

Ireland,  little  agitated  by  abstract  principles  or 
general  politics,  had  occasioned  no  uneasiness  to  the 
English  Government  during  the  last  two  reigns.  When 
Edward  VI.  was  on  the  throne  it  was  esteemed  proper 
to  introduce  his  Liturgy  among  the  People  of  that 
Island  ;  but,  as  few  of  them  understood  the  language  in 
which  it  was  composed,  its  use  was  confined  to  very 
narrow  limits.  Unfortunately  it  became  a  maxim  in 
the  Cabinet  of  the  English  Queen  that  the  native  dialect 
should  be  discouraged,  more  especially  within  the  Pale  ; 
and  hence  neither  the  Bible  nor  Prayer-book  was  ever 
presented  to  the  Irish  in  the  only  tongue  with  which 
they  were  familiar ;  an  omission  creating  an  insuperable 
bar  to  the  progress  of  the  Reformation,  and  imitating, 
in  this  respect,  one  of  the  worst  practices  of  the  Church 
of  Rome.  Still  the  nation  at  large  was  easily  go- 
verned ;  and  as  the  New  Opinions  could  not  disturb  a 
community  to  whom  literature  and  speculation  were 
almost  entirely  unknown,  the  causes  of  dissension  which 
were  tearing  asunder  almost  every  other  part  of 
Europe,  left  Ireland  in  Jthe  enjoyment  of  as  much 
repose  as  suited  the  taste  of  her  inhabitants.  It  is  ac- 
cordingly mentioned,  in  the  beginning  of  Elizabeth's 
reign,  that  the  Earl  of  Sussex,  the  Lord  Deputy,  kept 
the  whole  Country  in  good  order  with  three  hundred 
and  twenty  horse  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty  foot,  lying 
in  the  different  garrisons.t 

But  about  two  years  afterwards  Shane  O'Nial,  the 
eldest  among  the  legitimate  children  of  the  Earl  of 
Tyrone,  appeared  as  a  claimant  for  the  Chieftaincy  of 
Ulster,  which  had  been  conferred  by  his  father  upon  a 
natural  son.  Sussex  suggested  to  O'Nial  that  he  should 
repair  to  Court,  and  submit  his  case  to  the  Queen  in 
person.  Following  this  advice,  he  presented  himself 

*  Camden,  p.  263,  relates  that  Morton  confessed  he  was  made 
acquainted  with  the  plot  for  murdering  Darnley,  both  by  Bothwell 
himself  and  by  Douglas.  '*  Neither  could  he  deny  but  that,  after 
the  murther  committed,  he  esteemed  Douglas  who  murthered  the 
King  among  his  intimate  friends ;  and  that  he  had  giren  his  faith 
under  his  hand  to  defend  Bothwell,  if  any  man  should  accuse  him 
of  the  murther  of  the  King." 

t  Camden,  p.  236—243.  Leland,  vol.  ii.  p.  257.  Holinshed, 
p.  1356.  Sydney,  State  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  92—95.  Cox,  History  of 
Ireland,  p.  375.  Cayley,  Life  of  Raleigh,  vol.  ii.  p.  21.  The  Queen's 
troops  under  Lord  Grey  were  chargeable  with  unnecessary  cruelty 
in  putting  to  the  sword  the  foreign  troops  found  in  the  Fort  del 
Ore.  In  his  defence,  Spenser  the  Poet  writes  as  follows :  "  Neither 
were  the  Earl  and  John  of  Desmond  any  thing  but  rebels  and 
traitors,  and  therefore  they  that  came  to  succour  them  no  better 
than  rogues  and  runagates ;  wherefore  it  would  be  dishonourable 
for  him,  in  the  name  of  his  Queen,  to  make  any  terms  with  such 
rascals." 


Story  of 

Shane 

O'Nial. 
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before  her  in  the  singular  costume  appropriated  to  his  Annals  of 
rank,  and  set  forth  in  her  hearing  the  merits  of  his  Bntain- 
claim,  accompanied  with  an  earnest  request  that  she 
would  patronize  the  interests  of  justice.  Elizabeth  was 
pleased  with  his  wild  manner  and  unwonted  garb  ;  but, 
adopting  the  caution  which  distinguished  all  her  public 
measures,  she  gave  a  promise  of  favour,  equivalent  in 
his  estimation  to  an  acknowledgment  of  his  right.  Re- 
turning to  his  native  district  he  had  immediate  recourse 
to  arms,  which  he  employed  with  equal  ardour  against 
friends  and  foes,  till  he  was  cut  off  by  assassination 
in  Io88. 

As  the  lands  of  his  family,  comprising  one-half  of  the  -Attempt  of 
Province  of  Ulster,  were    vested  in  the  Crown,  the  *^e  Earl  of 
occupiers  of  the  soil  were  brought  into  immediate  con-  co^^g0 
tact  with  the  Government.     The  Chiefs,  unaccustomed  Ulster. 
to  such  restraint,  were  easily  led  into  rebellion ;  and, 
accordingly,  by  successive  insurrections,  which  were  not 
suppressed  without  the  shedding  of  much  blood,  the 
Northern  parts  of  the  Kingdom  were  reduced  to  the 
condition  of  a  wilderness.     Then  followed  an  attempt 
to  colonize  the  vacant  fields  with  Englishmen,  which 
only  tended  to  renew  hostilities  on  a  new  ground,  and 
with  passions  still  more  imbittered.     Walter,  Earl  of 
Essex,  entered  into  a  covenant  with  the  Queen,  the 
object  of  which  was  to  subdue  and  then  divide  the  con- 
tested Province;  but  he  also  failed,   lost  many  men, 
sacrificed  much  wealth,  and  finally  sank  under  an  incu- 
rable disease,  brought  on,  it  was  believed,  by  anxiety  of 
miiid.     The    natives,  harassed  by  incessant  war   and 
deprived  of  hope,  applied  to   foreign  Powers  for  aid. 
Gregory  XIII.  made  haste  to  produce  against  Elizabeth 
his  Spiritual  arms,  now  little  regarded,  by  which  he 
deprived  her  of  all  right  to  the  Crown  of  Ireland,  as  she 
had  already  been  deprived  by  the  same  authority  of  all 
legal  title  to  that  of  England.     Fitzmaurice,  brother  of  Fitzmaurice 
the  Earl  of  Desmond,  acting  upon   the  principle  pro-  lands  in 
claimed  by  the  Sovereign   Pontiff,  embarked  in  one  of  Ireland, 
the  seaports  of  Spain  with  a  few  soldiers  and  English 
Exiles.     He  landed  near  Kerry,  where  he  hoped  to  be 
joined  by  a  multitude  of  his  disaffected  Countrymen; 
but  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  that  repeated  disap- 
pointments had  cooled  their  zeal,  and  that  there  pre- 
vailed amongst  them  a  general  unwillingness  to  incur 
any  further  hazard  in  attempting  to  disturb  the  Govern- 
ment.    This  adventurer  soon  afterwards  fell  in  a  private  His  death, 
quarrel ;    upon  which  his  followers   repaired    to    Lord  and  that  of 
Desmond  himself,  whose  affections  were  known  to  be  the 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  and  who  subsequently  took 
the  field.     After  experiencing  great  changes  of  fortune 
the  Earl  was  overtaken  by  a  party  of  the  enemy  and 
put  to  death  ;   and  with  him  was  extinguished  for  a  time 
the  flame  of  rebellion   in  all  the  Northern    parts   of 
Ireland.* 

The  foreign   policy  of  the   Queen   admitted   of  no  Foreign  po- 
variety  but  such   as  was  occasioned   by  the  changing  licy  of 
relations  between  France  and  Spain.    The  latter  Country,  Elizabeth, 
at  that  time  the  most  powerful  in  Europe,  excited  so 
much   fear  that  any  measure  seemed  justifiable  which 
might  weaken  its  influence,  or  diminish  its  resources. 
For  that  reason  Elizabeth  connived  at  the  attacks  made 
by  Drake  and  other  seamen  on  the  commerce  of  Spanish 
subjects,   as  well  as  on  the  treasure-ships  belonging  to 
the  King  himself.      Philip  remonstrated  on  the  counte- 

*  Camden,  p.  236—243.     Wilkins,  iv.  260.    Tytler's  Life  of 
Raleigh,  p.  26—30.     Cox,  History  of  Ireland,  p.  376. 
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which  she   bestowed  on    avowed    pirates,   who,     issue,  wrote  to  her  Royal   kinsman  a  letter  full  of  re-   Ajm-U.  of 



lSh'  a  ceeded  to  a  certain  extent,  sustained  a  disgraceful  failure  Elilabeth,B 

so  far  as  they  respected  the  capture  of  the  King  and  his  vieW8  re_ 
constrained  celibacy.     The  Conspiracy,  conducted    by  specting 
Walton,  was  seasonably  detected;  and  James  effected  a  him. 
union  with  the  second  daughter  of  the  King  of  Den- 
mark, after  having  been  thwarted  in  his  endeavours  to 
obtain  the  eldest.* 

The  aid  which  Elizabeth  afforded  to  the  Protestants  Drake  sails 


James  of 
Scotland 
made  cap- 
tive by  his 

Nobles. 


insurrection. 

The  feelings  of  Elizabeth  were  perhaps  imperceptibly 
swayed  by  the  passion  which  she  allowed  to  revive  in 
her  mind  "for  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  with  the  most 
persevering  gallantry,  renewed  his  suit  for  her  hand  after 
she  had  attained  her  forty-ninth  year.  Her  behaviour 
on  this  occasion  indicated  either  a  sincere  attachment 
towards  that  Prince,  or  the  most  unaccountable  duplicity 
and  weakness ;  though,  in  the  end,  considerations  of 
deep  political  interest  induced  her  to  yield  to  the  counsels 
of  her  friends,  who  had  the  courage  to  oppose  her 
inclination,  and  to  point  out  the  numerous  disadvantages 
that  must  arise  from  union  with  a  Roman  Catholic.  It 
is  remarkable,  however,  in  a  character  usually  so  much 
under  the  influence  of  Reason,  that,  while  she  resolved  to 
have  no  heirs  of  her  own  body,  she  laboured  to  prevent 
those  of  her  kindred  who  were  nearest  the  throne  from 
providing  the  Crown  with  successors.  The  intrigues 
practised  against  Mary  have  been  already  mentioned, 
and  Elizabeth  now  employed  similar  unnatural  expe- 
dients, in  order  to  throw  obstacles  in  the  way  of  James, 
the  son  of  that  unfortunate  Sovereign.* 

The  Scottish  Prince,  who,  as  he  approached  to  man- 
hood, began  acutely  to  feel  the  thraldom  which  the 
English  Queen,  through  her  creatures  at  his  Court,  had 
imposed  upon  him,  seems  to  have  resolved  on  an 
attempt  to  secure  his  independence.  In  this  effort  for 
emancipation  he  was  encouraged  by  the  Duke  of  Lennox 
and  the  Earl  of  Arran,  both  young  men  of  his  own 
name,  and  who,  from  their  birth  and  connections,  were 
more  inclined  towards  the  French  interest  than  to  that 
of  England.  But  it  soon  appeared  that  their  vigilance 
and  capacity  were  by  no  means  equal  to  the  difficulty  of 
the  task  which  they  had  undertaken,  more  especially  when 
opposed  by  the  veteran  Statesmen  who,  for  so  many 
years,  had  directed  the  affairs  of  Elizabeth's  Cabinet.  It 
was  arranged  by  the  English  Faction  in  Scotland  that  the 
King  should  be  seized  and  detained  under  restraint  until 
he  should  consent  to  dismiss  his  two  confidents,  Lennox 
and  Arran,  and  once  more  to  call  around  his  person  the 
individuals  who  held  rule  when  Morton  was  Regent. 
Intelligence  of  this  Revolution  roused  the  jealousy  of 
France,  whence  Ambassadors  were  sent  to  inquire  into 
the  particulars  of  the  King's  detention,  and  to  offer  aid  ; 
while  Mary,  alarmed  for  the  life  of  her  son,  wrote  a 
pathetic  letter  to  Elizabeth,  imploring  her  interposition 
He  escapes,  in  his  favour.  James,  by  the  assistance  of  the  more  pa- 
triotic among  his  Nobles,  not  only  achieved  his  libera- 
tion, but  also  subdued  the  Confederates  who  had  laid 
violent  hands  upon  him,  putting  the  chief  of  th«m  to 
death,  and  compelling  a  few  to  seek  refuge  on  the  South- 
ern side  of  the  Tweed.t 

The  English  Queen,  angry  and  disappointed  at  this 

*  Camden,  book  iii.  p.  ^6a.  The  Commissioners  appointed  to 
confer  with  the  French  Ambassadors  about  the  marriage  of  the 
Queen  were  Cecil,  the  Earls  of  Lincoln,  of  Sussex,  of  Bedford, 
and  of  Leicester,  Sir  C.  Hatton,  and  Sir  F.  Walsingham. 

T  Spotsweod,  p.  320.      Ueylin,  Hitter    qf  the  Prttbyttriant, 
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in  the  Low  Countries  necessarily  involved  her  in  war  ™.un,ddthe 
with  Spain,  which,  though  interrupted  by  frequent  Nego-  ™ 
tiations  and  Truces,  continued  several  years  with  various 
success.  This  contest  deserves  attention  in  the  briefest 
outline  of  English  History,  on  account  of  the  opportunity 
which  it  afforded  for  those  memorable  exploits  which  first 
raised  the  name  of  our  Countrymen  as  a  nautical  People, 
and  laid  the  foundations  of  that  maritime  power  to  which 
the  subsequent  greatness  of  this  Kingdom  may  principally 
be  ascribed.  Among  the  naval  Captains  who  distin- 
guished themselves  at  that  memorable  epoch  none 
stands  higher  than  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  has  already 
been  incidentally  mentioned.  He  was  the  first  English- 
man who  circumnavigated  the  Globe,  having  entered 
the  South  Sea  by  the  Straits  of  Magellan,  and  returned 
to  Europe  by  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope.  Some  of  the 
Queen's  counsellors,  dreading  the  resentment  of  the 
Spaniards,  advised  her  to  disavow  the  enterprise  of 
Drake,  which  had  proved  extremely  disastrous  to  that 
People  ;  but  she,  on  the  contrary,  impelled  by  her  in- 
stinctive love  of  valour,  paid  him  a  visit  on  board  his 
ship  at  Deptford,  and  conferred  on  him  the  honour  of 
Knighthood.t 

Elizabeth  could  not  be  ignorant  that  the  champion-  An  army 
ship  which   she   exercised  in  behalf  of  the  Reformed  sent  to  the 
Religion    in    Scotland,    France,  and  the   Netherlands,  Lo*  Coun- 

,     ,  f  *      *•         tries  under 

exposed  her  to  much  personal  danger  of  assassination.  the  j^j  of 
The  fate  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  murdered  at  Leicester. 
Delft,  and  the  machinations  of  Parry  and  Morgan  in  A.  D. 
her  own  Country,  left  no  room  to  doubt  that  her  death  by 
violent  means  would  have  been  applauded  iu  all  Roman 
Catholic  States  as  a  meritorious  action.  But  she  per- 
severed, nevertheless,  in  supporting  the  cause  of  the 
Flemings  against  their  tyrannical  rulers;  and  when,  in 
1585,  a  vigorous  effort  was  meditated  against  them,  she 
sent  an  army  of  horse  and  foot  to  co-operate  with  the 
native  forces.  Unfortunately  her  partial  judgment  de- 
cided in  favour  of  the  Earl  of  Leicester  as  the  General- 
in-Chief;  a  Nobleman  who  had  never  shown  any  talent 
for  war,  and  whose  imperious  character  and  inordinate 
vanity  were  little  calculated  to  secure  the  confidence  of 
her  allies.  He  enjoyed,  indeed,  the  assistance  of  many 
brave  men,  among  whom  was  the  renowned  Philip 
Sidney,  his  nephew,  who  soon  afterwards  lost  his  life  in 
a  casual  skirmish.  But  his  success  in  the  field  was  not 
equal  to  the  means  placed  within  his  reach,  nor  to  the 
expectations  which  were  entertained  of  bis  gallant  asso- 
ciates by  those  who  witnessed  their  departure  from  the 


1  585. 


*  Melvil,  Memoirt,  p.  161. 

t  Stowe,  p.  689.    Hakluyt,  Pvyoget,  vol.  iii.  p. 
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History,  shores  of  England ;  for  which  reason  he  was  recalled 
by  his  Royal  mistress,  who  could  not  resist  the  com- 
plaints made  of  his  misconduct  by  the  heads  of  the 
confederated  communities.* 

Drake,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  a  fleet 
appointed  to  cruise  in  the  West  Indies,  made  a  much 
deeper    impression   upon   the   enemy,   and  added  fresh 
laurels  to  the  service  in  which  his  early  reputation  was 
gained.     After  reducing  St.  Domingo  and  Carthagena 
n'the'west  *ie  extended   his  conquests  to   the  Spanish  main,  and 
Indies.         loaded   his   ships  with    the  wealth   of  that   Continent ; 
A.  D.       and  though  a   number  of  his  men  perished  from    the 
1586.      effects   of    the     climate,   the   trophies    which   he    dis- 
played on  his  return  called  forth  a  multitude  of  volun- 
teers, and  inflamed  the  ambition    of  all  the  youth  who 
longed   for  wealth  or   martial  glory.     The  subjects  of 
Philip,  it  is  true,  learning  caution  from  their   repeated 
losses,  fortified  their  colonies  with  greater  care,  and  in- 
creased their  strength   at  sea ;    but,   nevertheless,  they 
proved  not  a  match  for  the  more  experienced  valour  of 
the  English,  who  never  hesitated  to  engage  them  what- 
ever might  be  the  inequality  of  their  force. 

But  domestic  intrigues,  originating  with  enthusias- 
tic persons  who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  their  lives  for 
their  Religion,  were  more  formidable  in  the  eyes  of  the 
English  Government  than  the  arms  of  Spain  or  the 
Bulls  of  the  Pope.  Most  of  these  conspiracies  had  for 
their  object  the  restoration  of  Mary  to  power,  her  acces- 
sion to  the  throne  of  Elizabeth,  and  the  removal  of 
the  latter  by  death  or  deposition.  At  length  Anthony 
Babington,  a  young  man  of  good  family  in  Derbyshire, 
was  induced  to  lend  an  ear  to  a  scheme  formed  for  that 
purpose  by  certain  partisans  of  the  Scottish  Queen  resi- 
dent in  Paris.  By  degrees  he  found  himself  engaged  in 
a  correspondence  with  her,  and  provided  with  a  number 
of  associates  equally  ready  to  hazard  all  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  her  deliverance.  Their  ultimate  reliance 
was  placed  on  the  co-operation  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
abroad,  who  had  promised  both  money  and  arms,  though 
they  had  no  doubt  that,  when  the  blow  was  struck 
against  Elizabeth,  thousands  of  the  same  profession  at 
home  would  flock  to  their  aid.  But  Walsingham,  whose 
means  of  secret  information  baffled  the  attempts  of  every 
traitor,  introduced  his  spies  among  the  accomplices  of 
Babington,  and  thereby  became  privy  to  all  their  designs. 
He  allowed  them  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  assure  the  cap- 
tive Princess  that  after  the  assassination  of  the  usurper 
foreign  troops  would  enter  the  Kingdom,  put  her  in  pos- 
session of  her  hereditary  right,  and  re-establish  the 
Ancient  Faith.  No  sooner  had  Mary  given  her  assent 
to  these  proposals  than  the  conspirators  were  seized, 
fourteen  of  whom  were  executed,  avowing  the  crime  for 
which  they  suffered.f 

The  Queen  It  was  at  length  resolved  to  bring  the  Queen  of  Scots 
°f  SC°i!f  herself  to  trial,  for  having  consented  to  the  projected 
Triaf  *  murder  of  her  whom  she  was  wont  to  describe  as  her 

A  Commission,  consisting  of  forty- 


sister  and  cousin. 


*  Camden,  p.  263,  mentions  an  evil  which  resulted  from  the 
campaigns  in  Flanders.  "  It  is  not  to  be  admitted  that  the  English, 
who,  till  now,  were  of  all  the  Northern  nations  the  moderatest 
drinkers,  learned  in  these  Netherland  wars  first  to  drown  them- 
selves with  immoderate  drinking,  and  by  drinking  others'  health  to 
impair  their  own.  And  ever  since  the  vice  of  drunkenness  hath  so 
diffused  itself  over  the  whole,  that  in  our  days  first  it  was  fain  to  be 
restrained  by  laws." 

f  Stale  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  135.  Camden,  p.  336.  Murden,  State 
Paper*,  p.  517.  Holinshed,  p.  1555,  1556. 


seven  persons  of  the  highest  rank  in  the  nation,  was  Annals  of 
appointed  by  a  Royal  Warrant,  with  powers  to  examine  Britain- 
and  pass  sentence  on  the  late  Sovereign  of  Scotland, 
the  heiress  of  James  V.  After  some  discussion  as  to 
the  competency  of  the  tribunal,  who  could  not  be  held  as 
her  peers,  the  prisoner  submitted  to  their  authority  as 
judges.  Being  destitute  of  the  aid  of  Counsel  she  con- 
ducted her  defence  in  person  ;  admitting  in  substance 
all  the  accusations  with  which  she  was  loaded  except  her 
concurrence  in  the  design  to  cut  off  Elizabeth.  The 
main  weight  of  the  evidence,  therefore,  was  directed  to 
that  point,  and  it  was  drawn  from  the  confession  of  her 
two  Secretaries,  Naue  and  Curie,  as  well  as  from  her  in- 
tercepted letters  addressed  to  Babington,  who  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  sent  communications  and  received 
answers  relative  to  this  special  consummation  of  their 
Treason.  Mary  desired  that  her  Secretaries  might  be 
confronted  with  her;  maintaining  that,  in  her  presence, 
they  would  not  dare  to  repeat  so  frightful  a  calumny  in 
the  form  of  legal  evidence.  This  request  was  not  And  exe- 
granted ;  and  hence  her  friends  have  some  countenance  cuted, 
for  their  insinuation  that  Naue  and  Curie  were  ekher  Feb. 
bribed  or  terrified  to  speak  as  they  were  desired,  and 
that,  as  Walsingham  was  known  to  make  additions  to 
some  of  the  letters  which  fell  into  his  hands,  he  may 
have  forged  others  entirely.*  We  need  not  here  pursue 
the  details  of  the  well-known  tragedy  of  Fotheringay. 

As  to  the  right  assumed  by  Elizabeth  over  the  liberty  Reflections 
and  life  of  her  kinswoman  the  world  are  now  agreed,  on  the  con- 
The  latter  sought  the  protection  of  England  voluntarily,  duptof 
or  because  she  had  no  other  resource  ;  and  in  either  case  lzabet  • 
the  right  over  her  asserted  by  the  Queen  was  only  that 
of  superior  power.  If  she  came  because  she  had  no 
other  asylum,  her  claims  and  her  person  were  but  the 
more  sacred.  Like  one  escaping  from  shipwreck  she 
sought  safety  on  the  first  shore  that  presented  itself.  It 
may  be  objected  that  the  Queen  of  Scots,  by  participating 
in  a  conspiracy  against  the  life  of  Elizabeth,  forfeited  her 
own  life  on  the  principle  of  retributive  justice.  Had 
Mary  been  at  large  in  England,  sharing  with  others  the 
protection  of  the  laws  and  the  confidence  of  the  State, 
her  conspiring  against  the  Sovereign  would  have 
afforded  a  plausible,  though  not  a  conclusive  case  against 
her.  But  Elizabeth,  by  arbitrarily  taking  away  from  her 
the  freedom,  took  away  from  her  also  the  reciprocal 
responsibility  of  her  actions;  and  the  right  thus  ac- 
quired over  her  prisoner  was  nothing  more  than  that 
exercised  by  a  bandit,  or  pirate,  over  a  suspected  captive.f 

Philip  of  Spain  was  highly  indignant  at  the  execution  Phili 
of  the  Queen  of  Scots,  joined  to  the  harassing  warfare  pares  the 
which  Elizabeth   maintained   against  him  by   sea  and  Armada, 
land.     The  resources  of  this  Monarch  rendered  him  a 
very  formidable  enemy.     His  navy  was  more  numerous 
than   that  possessed  by  any  other  European  Potentate ; 
he  had  harbours  opposite  to  those  of  the  Country  which 
he  meant  to   attack ;  his  exchequer  was  supplied  with 
the  gold  of  the  New  World  ;  and  his  land-forces  sur- 
passed all  contemporaries  in  brave  and  experienced  offi- 
cers.    The  fleet  equipped   for  the  inrasion  of  Britain 


*  It  is  well  known  that  in  one  of  the  letters  received  by  Babing- 
ton there  was  a  postscript  in  the  same  cipher  requesting  him  to 
send  to  Mary  the  names  of  the  six  gentlemen  who  had  undertaken 
to  kill  the  Queen.  But  when  the  letter  was  read  at  his  trial,  and 
at  the  trial  of  Mary,  it  appeared  without  any  postscript.  Camden 
informs  us  that  it  was  one  of  the  additions  made  to  the  letter  in 
the  office  of  the  Secretary. 

f  Mackintosh,  vol.  iii.  p.  327. 
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comprehended  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  vessels,  of  which 
fifty-four  are  described  as  "forcible  and  invincible  ships." 
The  united  crews  amounted  to  eight  thousand  seven  hun- 
dred and  sixty-six  ;  and  on  board  were  twenty-one  thou- 
sand eight  hundred  and  fifty-five  soldiers,  besides  two 
thousand  and  eighty-eight  galley-slaves.  As  the  intention 
of  the  King  was  not  only  to  subdue  but  also  to  colo- 
nize the  dominions  of  the  heretical  Queen,  he  had 
collected  for  the  use  of  his  people  a  number  of  horses, 
mules,  carts,  waggons,  spades,  mattocks,  baskets,  and 
every  thing  necessary  for  reducing  fortresses  or  culti- 
vating the  soil.  One  hundred  and  eighty  Monks  and 
Jesuits  embarked  on  board  the  Armada;  and  chains, 
wheels,  racks,  whips,  and  other  instruments  of  torture, 
to  be  employed  in  the  conversion  or  extirpation  ^of  the 
Protestants,  were  said  to  form  part  of  the  lading.* 

In  addition  to  the  preparations  made  in  the  ports  of 
Spain,  the  Duke  of  Parma  had  equipped  in  the  Nether- 
lands a  flotilla  of  flat-bottomed  boats,  fitted  to  convey 
across  the  Channel  an  army  of  thirty  thousand  men  ;  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  Duke  of  Guise  was  advancing  to  the 
coast  of  Normandy  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
veterans,  whom  he  meant  to  land  on  the  Western  shores 
of  England.  This  force,  destined  for  the  destruction  of 
Liberty  and  the  Protestant  Religion  in  the  two  British 
Kingdoms,  might  have  shaken  the  courage  of  a  Sove- 
reign less  firm  than  Elizabeth.  But  her  constancy  and 
resolution  were  never  seen  to  waver  even  for  a  single 
moment.  On  the  contrary,  her  spirit  rose  in  proportion 
to  the  urgency  of  the  danger,  and  assumed  even  an  ex- 
pression of  confidence,  defiance,  and  contempt,  which 
produced  a  similar  feeling  in  the  minds  of  her  People. 
She  knew  the  resources  of  the  Country  and  the  bravery 
of  her  subjects  ;  and  she  never  allowed  herself  to  doubt 
but  that  Divine  Providence  would  support  the  True 
P'aith,  and  visit  all  its  enemies  with  defeat  and  con- 
sternation. 

England  had  long  enjoyed  peace,  and  her  People, 
accordingly,  had  fallen  into  a  very  general  disuse  of  arms. 
At  sea,  indeed,  several  officers  had  distinguished  them- 
selves both  as  navigators  and  as  masters  of  the  Art  of 
naval  war;  but  the  Royal  ships  were  few  in  number,  and, 
comparatively  speaking,  of  very  small  size.  Hence  the  Ar- 
mada was  viewed  with  anxiety  and  alarm  by  the  Ministers 
of  Elizabeth,  who  were  better  qualified  to  estimate  the  real 
amount  of  the  danger  with  which  the  Country  was 
threatened  than  the  chivalrous  Queen,  whose  spirits  were 
excited  by  the  ardent  loyalty  of  her  immediate  followers. 
In  our  days  the  crowded  sails  which  issued  from  the 
harbours  of  Spain  would  be  regarded  with  derision ;  for 
ten  ships  of  the  line,  with  half  as  many  frigates,  would 
be  held  sufficient  to  blow  vessels  so  cumbrous  out  of  the 
water,  or  to  sink  them  to  the  bottom.  The  huge  galleons, 
which  carried  their  principal  batteries  fore  and  aft,  could 
not  be  managed  unless  they  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage 
of  a  leading  wind  ;  and  for  this  reason  the  lighter  ships 
of  the  English  could  pour  in  their  broadsides  and  tack 
away  without  sustaining  much  injury. 

When  the  Lord  Lieutenants  of  the  different  Counties 
returned  their  musters,  it  was  found  that  the  total  military 

*  The  vessels  composing  this  fleet  were  of  four  kinds :  first,  the 
ordinary  ships  of  war,  formed  after  the  chiule  or  keel  of  the  an- 
cient Northern  nations ;  secondly,  the  galley,  which  employed  the 
aid  of  oars,  and  carried  cannon  on  the  prow  and  the  stern ;  thirdly, 
the  galeasse,  one- third  larger  and  broader  than  the  galley ;  fourthly, 
the  galleon,  being  the  ordinary  ship  of  war,  extended  in  length, 
with  cannon  on  each  flank,  and  powerful  batteries  on  the  prow  and 
stern.  Strada,  lib.  ix.  Lingard. 
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force  enrolled  for  the  defence  of  the  Kingdom  amounted  Annalg  of 
to  one  hundred  and  thirty  thousand  men,  exclusively  of 
the  armed  bands  supplied  by  the  City  of  London.  It  v 
was  determined  that  at  Milford,  the  haven  of  which 
afforded  the  best  opportunity  for  hostile  disembarkation, 
there  should  be  assembled  two  thousand  foot  and  one 
thousand  horse.  Plymouth  was  still  more  amply  pro- 
vided with  the  means  of  defence,  as  its  proximity  to 
Spain  might  recommend  it  as  a  good  place  for  landing. 
There  accordingly  were  stationed  the  men  of  Devon  and 
Cornwall,  besides  the  levies  made  at  the  Stannaries, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh.  Portland  to  oppose  it. 
was  strengthened  both  by  fortifications  and  troops ;  the 
latter  being  draughted  from  Dorsetshire  and  Wiltshire. 
The  same  order  of  defence  was  carried  into  effect  in 
Somersetshire,  the  Isle  of  Wight,  and  along  the  coasts  of 
Sussex,  Kent,  Suffolk,  and  Norfolk.  In  the  event  of  the 
Spaniards  appearing  on  shore,  the  plan  of  operations  was 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  General ;  only  it  was  en- 
joined, if  the  enemy's  advance  into  the  interior  could  not 
be  prevented,  that  the  Country  should  be  laid  waste,  and 
the  invaders  harassed  by  perpetual  alarms  ;  and  no  en- 
gagement risked  until  the  presence  of  a  strong  army 
should  render  success  almost  certain.  * 

These  arrangements,  seconded  by  the  spirit  of  the  Militia. 
Queen  and  the  energy  of  the  People,  might  have  con- 
vinced Philip  that  his  attempt  would  encounter  obstacles 
next  to  insuperable.  In  a  contemporary  publication  it 
is  staled  that  within  a  short  time  the  whole  of  England 
rose  simultaneously  in  arms.  There  was  not  a  corner 
of  the  land  which  did  not  ring  with  preparation,  and 
muster  its  armed  force ;  and  especially  the  Maritime 
Counties  from  Cornwall  to  Kent,  and  thence  Eastward 
to  Lincolnshire,  were  so  furnished  with  soldiers,  both  of 
themselves  and  with  the  auxiliary  militia  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Shires,  that  upon  anyone  spot  where  a  landing 
might  be  effected,  an  army  of  twenty  thousand  men 
could  be  assembled  within  forty-eight  hours,  provided 
with  all  manner  of  ammunition,  carriages,  and  supplies, 
and  commanded  by  Captains  of  the  greatest  military 
knowledge  and  experienced 

In  addition  to  these  preparations,  in  which  every  rran  Special  ax- 
who  could  carry  a  weapon  was  eager  to  supply  his  aid,  mies. 
Elizabeth  gave  directions  for  raising  two  separate  armies 
for  a  special  service.  Of  these,  the  first,  consisting  of 
twenty-two  thousand  foot  and  two  thousand  horse,  en- 
camped at  Tilbury,  and  was  commanded  by  the  Earl  of 
Leicester ;  the  second,  amounting  to  about  twenty-nine 
thousand,  and  levied  for  the  express  purpose  of  defending 
the  Royal  person,  was  intrusted  to  Lord  Hunsdon,  her 
near  kinsman.  The  City  of  London  raised  ten  thousand 
men  ;  and,  in  case  of  necessity,  promised  to  equip  a  still 
larger  body. 

It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  navy  of  England,  Naval 
at  this  period,  included  among  its  Commanders  some  of  arrange- 
the  greatest  names  in   our  History.     Drake,  Hawkins,  mtnl 
and  Frobisher,  the  most  intrepid  and  accomplished  sea- 
officers  in  Europe,  were  still  in  the  prime  of  life.     Lord 
Howard  of  Effingham,  in  thecapacity  of  High  Admiral, 
assumed  the  command  ;  while  the  brave  Captains  just 
named,  together  with  Lord  Henry   Seymour,  were  ap- 
pointed Vice  Admirals.  The  united  squadrons,  including 
the  merchant  adventurers,  comprehended  not  fewer  than 

*  Kent,  vol.  ii.  p.  266.  Original  Document  in  State-Paper  Office, 
quoted  by  Tytler. 

f  Letter  to  Don  Bernardin  Mendoza,  quoted  by  Oldys  in  his  Life 
of  Raleigh. 
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a  hundred  and  seventeen  sail,  having  on  board  rather 
more  than  eleven  thousand  men.  In  point  of  tonnage 
and  weight  of  guns,  however,  the  English  vessels  were 
not  equal  to  the  Spanish  ;  though  in  other  respects,  not 
less  essential  to  the  character  of  ships  of  war,  they  were 
much  superior.  The  Lord  Admiral,  who  guarded  the 
Western  coast,  divided  his  force  into  three  parts,  himself 
commanding  the  centre,  in  which  were  the  largest  vessels. 
On  the  side  of  Ushant  he  stationed  Drake  with  twenty 
ships,  to  give  the  earliest  notice  of  the  enemy's  approach  ; 
whilst  Hawkins  was  directed  to  take  a  position  between 
the  Admiral  and  the  Scilly  Isles.  To  watch  the  French 
coast,  Lord  H.  Seymour  and  the  Dutch  Commander, 
Count  Justin,  were  placed  off  Dunkirk,  with  orders  to 
cruise  along  the  coast  of  Flanders,  and  to  prevent  the 
sailing  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.* 

At  this  eventful  crisis,  Elizabeth  experienced  the 
fidelity  and  zeal  of  the  great  body  of  her  Roman  Catho- 
lic subjects ;  though  they  were  on  one  side  assailed 
with  suspicion  and  odium,  and  on  the  other  were  invited 
to  reverence  their  Religion  and  to  join  the  invaders. 
Howard  himself,  who  commanded  the  fleet,  was  of  that 
Religious  persuasion,  and  many  Nobles  of  the  same 
Faith  served  as  volunteers  both  by  sea  and  land.  Some 
fitted  out  vessels  at  their  own  expense  and  intrusted  them 
to  Protestant  Officers ;  while  others  encouraged  their 
dependents  to  suspend  at  such  a  moment  the  distinctions 
of  Religion  and  Politics,  and  to  unite  in  the  defence  of 
their  native  land.f 

It  cannot  fail  to  appear  surprising  that  amidst  all 
these  alarms  and  preparations  the  two  Sovereigns  of 
Spain  and  England  were  employed  in  the  attempt  to 
arrange  Terms  of  Peace.  Leicester  and  Walsingham, 
who  saw  that  the  Queen  was  in  earnest,  laboured  to  dis- 
suade her  from  entertaining  any  vain  hope,  assuring  her 
that  Philip  could  have  no  other  object  but  to  paralyze 
the  efforts  of  her  subjects.  Fortified  by  the  opinion  of 
Burleigh,  she  appointed  certain  Commissioners  to  meet 
the  Spanish  Deputies  at  Bourbourg  near  Calais,  where 
a  conference  was  held  which,  as  was  expected  on  all 
hands,  ended  unproductively.  The  English  required 
that  the  ancient  League  between  their  Queen  and  the 
House  of  Burgundy  should  be  renewed  ;  that  Philip 
should  withdraw  his  foreign  troops  from  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  that  freedom  of  worship  should  be 
allowed  to  all  the  inhabitants  for  at  least  two  years. 
The  King  of  Spain  had  no  objection  to  the  renewal  of 
the  League ;  but  maintained  that  it  would  be  impru- 
dent to  withdraw  any  troops  so  long  as  England  and 
France  continued  in  arms;  while,  as  to  freedom  of  wor- 
ship, it  was  suggested  that  Elizabeth  could  hardly  be 
serious  in  her  request,  considering  that  she  perse veringly 
refused  a  similar  boon  to  the  Roman  Catholic  portion  of 
her  own  subjects.  In  short,  it  was  manifest  that  neither 
party  would  yield  to  the  other,  and  that  each  wished  to 
gain  time  ;  and  the  deliberations  accordingly  were  con- 
tinued with  an  appearance  of  earnestness  until  the  Ar- 
mada had  arri.ved  at  the  mouth  of  the  Channel. J 

On  the  20th  of  May  this  celebrated  armament  sailed 
from  the  Tagus,  the  decks  crowded  with  such  an  array 
as  had  seldom  before  been  mustered,  and  amidst  the 

*  Murdin,  p.  615.     Camden,    History  of  Queen    Elizabeth,  p. 
405,  406. 

f  Stowe,  p.  746.  Harleian  Miscet.  vo).  ii.  p.  64.  Osborn,  p.  28. 
Camden,  Elizabeth,  p.  406. 

*  Lod^e,  ii.  p.  3.")6.  H«rdwtcke  Papr-rs,  vol.  i.  p.  357.    Camdeti, 
Annals,  [>.  561,  and  History,  p.  407 — 410. 
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shouts  of  a  multitude  who  believed  that  the   doom  of  Annals  of 
England   was    sealed.     From    the   instructions  of   the     Britain, 
Spanish  Commander  it  appears    that  the  fleet  was   to 
rendezvous  first  off  Cape  Finisterre  ;  but,  in  case  of 
separation,    the  ships  were   to    make   for   the  Groyne, 
(as  Corunna  was  then   usually  called.)     Thence  they 
were  to  stretch  for  the  Scilly   Islands,   the   next  point 
of  meeting  ;    or  if  that  course  should   prove   imprac- 
ticable, they  were  to  proceed  to    Mounts    Bay  on  the 
coast  of  Cornwall.     Preparations  had  been  hastened  in 
Flanders  to  facilitate  a  co-operation  with  the  Armada ;  Armada 
and,  as  we  have  mentioned  above,  a  flotilla  was  equipped  May  °0 
to  receive  troops,  which  were  to    start   for   the  opposite 
shore  so  soon  as  intelligence  arrived  that  the  fleet  had 
touched  the  Western  coast.     A  squadron  of  large  Por- 
tuguese   galeasses  was   directed  to    separate    from  the 
Duke  of    Medina     Sidonia,    the  Commander-in-chief, 
the  moment  he  reached  his  destination,  for  the  purpose 
of  supporting  the  Duke  of  Parma.* 

A  storm  by  which  they  were  assailed  when  near  Cape  Dispersed 
Finisterre  occasioned  so  much  damage  that  the  fear  of  by  a  storm. 
invasion  seems  to  have  passed  away  in  England,  and 
the  Que6n  even  gave  orders  to  lay  up  four  of  her  largest 
ships.  But  her  instructions  were  not  fulfilled.  Lord 
Howard  finding  good  reason  to  believe  that  the  expe- 
dition was  not  finally  abandoned.  On  the  12th  of  July, 
accordingly,  the  Spaniards  once  more  put  to  sea  and 
stood  towards  the  coast  of  Cornwall.  Seven  days  later 
they  were  seen  in  the  entrance  of  the  Channel  by  a 
Scottish  Pirate,  named  Fleming,  who  conveyed  the  in- 
telligence to  Plymouth,  where  the  English  fleet  had  an- 
chored. It  was  not  till  the  following  evening  that 
Howard  and  his  brother  officers  descried  the  Armada 
moving  majestically  onward  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  Advances 
the  extremities  of  which  were  distant  from  each  other  towards 
about  seven  miles.  The  English  Admiral  allowed  them  j,Jiy  jg1* 
to  pass,  being  satisfied  that  he  should  do  most  execution 
by  doubling  upon  their  rear  and  bringing  particular 
ships  to  action  at  pleasure.  According  to  the  usage 
of  the  times,  Captain  Bradbury,  in  the  Disdain,  was  sent 
with  a  defiance  to  the  enemy,  and  with  orders  to  begin 
the  action  by  firing  at  the  first  of  their  ships  which 
should  come  within  the  reach  of  his  guns.  Immediately 
after  this  formal  challenge,  Howard  advanced  in  the  Ark  First  en- 
Royal,  engaged  a  galleon  commanded  by  Don  Alphonso  fjagement. 
de  Leva,  into  which  he  poured  a  well  directed  broadside.  July-l- 
At  the  same  time,  Drake  in  the  Revenge,  Hawkins  in 
the  Victory,  and  Frobisher  in  the  Triumph,  brought  to 
action  the  galleons  which  were  astern,  under  the  Rear- 
Admiral  Recaldo,  a  sailor  of  great  courage  and  experi- 
ence. His  talents,  however,  were  not  equal  to  the  contest 
to  which  he  was  now  exposed;  for,  after  an  obstinate  re- 
sistance, his  squadron  was  dispersed,  one  vessel  was 
burned,  and  another,  the  flag-ship  of  Pedro  de  Valdez, 
was  taken  by  Drake,  who  found  on  board  not  less  than 
fifty-five  thousand  ducats.  The  Duke  de  Medina  Sido- 
nia meantime  held  on  his  course  crowding  all  sail,  while 
the  Lord  High  Admiral,  satisfied  with  the  advantage  he 
had  gained,  suspended  the  attack  until  he  should  be 
joined  by  forty  vessels  detained  at  Plymouth. 

*  Camden,  p.  410.  '•'  The  said  Spanish  fleet,  being  the  best 
furnished  with  men,  munition,  and  all  manner  of  provisions,  of 
any  that  ever  the  ocean  saw,  and  called  by  the  arrogant  name  of 
'Invincible,'  consisted  of  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships,  in  which 
were  nineteen  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety  soldiers,  eight 
thousand  three  hundred  anil  fifty  mariners,  two  thousand  and 
eighty  galley-slaves,  two  thousand  six  hundred  and  thirty  great 
oidnance."  Other  writers  state  the  numbers  somewhat  differently. 
3s. 
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On  the  same  day  in  which  these  transactions  took 
place,  Howard  wrote  to  Sir  Francis  Walsingham  in  the 
following  terms :— "  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  any 
Ion"-  letter ;  we  are  at  this  present  otherwise  occupied 
than  with  writing.  Upon  Friday,  at  Plymouth,  I  re- 
ceived intelligence  that  there  were  a  great  number  of 
ships  descried  off  the  Lizard ;  whereupon,  although  the 
wind  was  very  skant,  we  first  warped  out  of  the  har- 
bour that  night,  and  upon  Saturday  it  turned  out  to 
rain  hard  by  the  wind  being  at  South-West,  and  about 
three  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon  we  descried  the 
Spanish  fleet,  and  we  did  what  we  could  to  work  for 
the  wind,  which,  by  this  morning,  w«  had  recovered,  de- 
scrying their  fleet  to  consist  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
sail,  whereof  there  are  four  galleasses  and  many  ships  of 
great  burden.  At  nine  of  the  clock  we  gave  them  fight, 
which  continued  until  one.  In  the  fight  we  made 
some  of  them  to  bear  down  to  stop  their  leak,  notwith- 
standing we  durst  not  venture  to  put  in  among  them, 
their  fleet  being  so  strong ;  but  there  shall  be  nothing 
either  neglected  or  unhazarded  that  may  work  their 
overthrow.  Sir,  the  Captains  in  her  Majesty's  ships 
have  behaved  themselves  most  bravely  and  like  men 
hitherto,  and  I  doubt  not  will  continue  to  their  great 
commendation.  And  so  recommending  our  success  to 
your  godly  prayers,  I  bid  you  heartily  farewell."* 

On  the  23d  a  battle  took  place  which  continued  dur- 
ing the  whole  day.  The  younger  officers  were  desirous 
to  board  the  enemy;  but  Howard  had  resolved  on  a 
contrary  course,  being  convinced  that  his  lighter  ships 
would  engage  to  greater  advantage  at  a  convenient  dis- 
tance. Ignorant  of  the  tactics  since  pursued  by  British 
Admirals,  he  thought  that  "  to  clap  ships  together  be- 
longs rather  to  a  madman  than  a  man  of  war ;  that 
there  was  more  belonging  to  a  good  ship  upon  the 
water  than  great  daring,  and  a  great  difference  between 
fighting  loose  or  at  large,  when  the  contest  happens  to 
be  between  vessels  of  great  build,  heavy  ordnance,  and 
a  large  force  aboard,  and  ships,  such  as  the  English 
were,  of  lighter  make  and  more  sparingly  manned.'  It 
must  be  acknowledged  that  the  method  he  pursued  was 
wisely  suited  to  the  comparative  powers  of  the  two 
fleets. 

Several  actions  took  place  on  the  26th  with  various 
success ;  but,  as  want  of  ammunition  compelled  the  Eng- 
lish to  bear  away,  the  enemy  not  unreasonably  con- 
cluded that  they  had  relinquished  the  contest.  The 
High  Admiral,  indeed,  having  held  a  Council  of  War,  re- 
solved not  to  renew  hostilities  until  the  Spaniards  should 
reach  the  Straits  of  Dover,  where  the  squadron,  under 
Lord  Henry  Seymour  and  Sir  Thomas  Winter,  waited  to 
intercept  them.  The  invaders  accordingly  sailed  up  the 
Channel  with  a  fair  wind,  making  an  imposing  appear- 
ance ;  and  as  the  ships  under  Howard  only  hung  on 
their  rear,  keeping  up  a  feeble  fire,  the  alarm  through- 
out the  Maritime  Counties  became  very  general.  It 
was  probably  at  this  moment,  when  want  of  shot  had 
silenced  the  greater  part  of  the  English  fleet,  that  the 
premature  report  was  carried  abroad  of  the  complete 
mccess  of  the  Armada.  The  news  flew  from  France  to 


*  It  is  said  that  when  the  approach  of  the  Armada  was  an- 
nounced by  the  Rover,  Fleming^  the  Captains  and  Commanders  were 
engaged  in  playing  howls;  and  Sir  Francis  Drake,  it  is  added, 
msisted,  in  the  true  spirit  of  a  sailor,  that  the  match  should  be  played 
out.  as  there  was  ample  time  both  to  win  the  game  and  to  beat  the 
Spaniards.  Tytler,  Raleigh,  p.  89. 


Madrid,  and  even  to  Rome.  At  Paris  the  Spanish  Annals  of 
Ambassador  entered  the  Church  of  N6tre  Dame,  flourish- 
ino-  his  sword  above  his  head,  and  shouting  "  Victoria !  " 
Cardinal  Allen,  in  the  Popish  Capital,  made  a  great 
feast  and  invited  to  it  all  the  English.  Scotch,  and  Irish 
Roman  Catholics  to  commemorate  the  captivity  of  Eli- 
zabeth and  the  entire  subjugation  of  her  Kingdom. 

But  far  other  events  were  passing  in  the  Channel. 
As  the  Spanish  fleet  proceeded  in  its  course,  crowds  of  Rejoicings 
armed  men  flocked  to  the  beach,  and  vessels  of  various  on  the  Con- 
sizes  put  out  from  every  harbour  eager  to  share  in  the  tilient- 
trlorv  of  the  approaching  struggle.      Having  on   the  Armada 
27th  come  to  anchor  before  Calais,  the  Chief  of  the  J^S*1 
Armada  sent  a  message  to  the  Duke  of  Parma,  request-  ju]v  27. 
ing  a  reinforcement  of  small  ships,  without  which  he 
could  not  cope  with  the  enemy;  and  urging  him  to  em- 
bark his  army,  which,  under  cover  of  night,  might  effect 
a  landing  on   the  opposite   coast.     Parma  could   not 
obey  these  orders.     His  boats,  ill   constructed  at  first, 
were  now  warped,  leaky,  and  unfit  for  sea ;  his  provi- 
sions were  nearly  exhausted  ;   his  troops  were  weakened 
and  diminished  by  sickness;   and  the  only  ports   from 
which  he  could  issue  were  strictly  blockaded  by  a  Dutch 
squadron.     Disappointed  of  this  assistance,  on   which 
he  had  confidently  relied,  Medina  kept   his  station  off 
Calais,  placing  his  fleet  in  such  order  that  his  antago- 
nists could  not  attack  him  without  manifest  disadvan- 
tage.    But  this  caution  was  rendered  unavailing  by  a 
stratagem  on  the  part  of  Howard.     Selecting  eight  of  Fire-ships, 
his  least  serviceable  vessels  he  filled  their  holds  with 
combustibles  and  committed  them  to  the  charge  of  two 
experienced  officers,  Young  and  Prowse,  who,  conduct- 
ing them  at  midnight  to  within  a  short  distance  of  the 
Armada,  pointed  their  heads  towards  the  hostile  line, 
and  set  fire  to  the  train.* 

The  Spaniards,  seized  with  terror,  cut  their  cables  Terror  of 
and  fled  in  confusion.     Some  ran  ashore  ;   others  were  tl}6  Spa- 
so  dispersed  as  not  to  see  the  signal  of  their  Com-  nlard8< 
mander-in-chief,  who  summoned  them  to  their  places  ; 
and,  accordingly,  when  morning  dawned,  they  found 
themselves  exposed  to  the  most  furious  attacks  from 
every  division  of  the  English  fleet.     Drake,  Hawkins, 
Fenton,  Raleigh,  and  soon  afterwards  the  High  Admiral 
himself,  the  Earl  of  Cumberland,  Lord  Henry  Seymour, 
and  Sir  Martin  Frobisher,  brought  their  ships  to  bear 
with  dreadful  effect  on  the  scattered  fragments  of  this 
gigantic  force.     It  soon  became  evident  to  the  Duke  of 
Medina  that  his  enterprise  could  not  succeed.     Disap- 
pointed of  the  co-operation  of  Parma,  and  seeing  some 
of  his  largest  vessels  taken  or  destroyed,  he  resolved  to 
save,  if  possible,  the  remainder  of  the  armament  in- 
trusted to  his  care.     But  as  he  could  not,  in  the  face  of 
a  resolute  and  triumphant  enemy,  attempt  to  shape  his 
course  down  the  Channel,  he  decided  upon  a  hazardous 
voyage  round  the  Northern  coast  of  Scotland.     In  pur 
suing  that   course  he   experienced  much   of  the    loss 
which  a  stormy  sea  and  ignorance  of  navigation  might 
have  led  him  to  apprehend.     Less  than   a  half  of  his  Armada  re- 
magnificent  navy  returned  to  Spain,  shattered  and  cut  treats, 
to  pieces,  with  crews  so  worn  out  by  cold,  hunger,  and 
sickness,  that  the  impression  made  on  their  Countrymen 
by  their  miserable  appearance  was  not  less  painful  than 
the  ignominy  of  their  defeat.f 

*  Strada,  Is.  anno  1588.   Strype,  TO!,  iv.  p.  280.    Lingard,  viii. 
p.  337- 

f  According  to  the  lists  in  the  letter  to  Mendoza,  the  Spanish 
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History.  Under  a  Government  so  active  and  vigilant  as  was 
that  of  the  Ministers  of  Elizabeth,  it  is  surprising  that 
the  triumph  of  their  Admiral  over  the  mighty  squadrons 
of  Philip  should  have  been  rendered  incomplete  for 
want  of  ammunition.  "  The  opportunity  was  lost," 
says  a  contemporary  writer,  "  not  through  the  negli- 
gence or  backwardness  of  the  Lord  Admiral,  but  merely 
through  the  want  of  providence  in  those  that  had  the 
charge  of  furnishing  and  providing  lor  the  fleet ;  for  at 
that  ti  ne  of  so  great  advantage,  when  they  came  to  ex- 
amine their  provisions,  they  found  a  general  scarcity  of 
powder  and  shot,  for  want  of  which  they  were  forced  to 
return  home  "  The  blame  is  justly  attributed  to  the 
unseasonable  parsimony  of  the  Queen,  who,  if  her  orders 
had  been  literally  followed,  would,  in  other  respects, 
have  impaired  the  efficacy  of  the  national  defence.* 

The  joy  of  Elizabeth  was  greatly  diminished  by  the 
sudden  death  of  her  favourite  Counsellor  and  General, 
the  Earl  of  Leicester,  for  whom  she  had  prepared  the 
highest  honours  with  which  a  Sovereign  could  reward 
the  services  of  a  subject.  Meantime  her  People,  whose 
love  of  adventure  was  warmed  by  their  recent  successes 
against  the  Spaniards,  showed  an  ardent  desire  for  pro- 
secuting the  war  against  Philip  by  taking  part  with  Don 
Antonio,  whom  he  had  driven  from  the  Throne  of  Portu- 
gal. The  Queen,  who  was  in  secret  favourable  to  the 
undertaking,  soon  saw  at  her  command  an  army  of 
sixteen  thousand  volunteers  with  a  formidable  fleet  pro- 
vided at  the  expense  of  private  gentlemen,  who  thirsted 
not  less  for  American  gold  than  for  the  empty  glory  of 
replacing  the  sceptre  in  the  hand  of  an  adventurer. 
Elizabeth,  having  added  six  of  her  own  men  of  war,  and 
contributed  a  sum  of  sixty  thousand  pounds  to  defray  ex- 
penses, assigned  to  Drake  the  command  of  the  ships,  and 
to  Norris  the  charge  of  the  land  forces.  But  these  officers, 
distinguished  for  their  bravery,  could  not  agree  in  the 
plan  of  operations ;  the  one  recommending  an  imme- 
diate attack  on  Corunna,  while  the  other  urged  very 
strong  reasons  for  advancing  without  delay  to  Lisbon, 
to  seize  that  Capital  before  the  Spaniards  could  make 
Expedition  preparations  for  defence.  Norris  landed  the  army  in 
to  Portugal,  the  Bay  of  Ferrol,  took  the  low  town  of  Corunna,  and 
gained  some  advantage  against  a  body  of  troops  op- 
posed to  him ;  but,  having  no  heavy  guns,  his  further 
attempts  proved  fruitless,  and,  when  a  pestilential  dis- 
ease crept  into  the  camp,  he  found  it  necessary  to  re- 
embark  his  forces.  His  subsequent  labours  at  Lisbon 
were  not  more  fortunate;  and,  in  the  end,  the  expedition 
returned  to  England  with  the  loss  of  six  thousand  men, 
occasioned  chiefly  by  sickness.  Among  the  soldiers  who 
figured  in  this  unhappy  enterprise  was  the  celebrated 
Earl  of  Essex,  who  had  stolen  away  from  the  Queen,  in 
whose  affections  he  already  held  a  high  place,  to  share 
in  its  dangers  and  to  learn  the  Art  of  War.f 

Affair*  or         The  affairs  of  France,  which  still  presented  a  struggle 
France.        between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants,  continued  to  en- 
gage the  interest  of  Elizabeth.     The  murder  of  Henry 
III.,  which  placed  his  relative  the  King  of  Navarre  on 
the  throne,  changed  in  some  measure  the  aspect  of  the 


Ambassador,  there  perished,  or  were  taken  before  the  English  fleet 
returned  from  the  pursuit,  fifteen  sail,  carrying  four  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  ninety-one  men  ;  and  afterwards,  on  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land, seventeen  sail,  with  five  thousand  three  hundred  and  ninety- 
four  men.  Stryye.  iii.  223.  Appendix. 

*  Sir  William  Monson,  Account  of  the  Spanish  Wars  among  his 
Naval  Tracts  in  Churchtlfs  Voyages,  vol.  lli. 

f  Camden,  p.  429. 


political  world  ;  but  the  power  of  the  League,  still  led  Annals  of 
by  the  Family  of  Guise,  rendered  it  necessary  that  the  Britain. 
English  Queen  should  not  withdraw  her  aid  from  the 
new  Sovereign,  Henry  IV.,  who  found  the  gates  of  his 
Capital  shut  against  him.  She  therefore  resolved  to  ad- 
vance a  sum  of  money,  of  which  he  was  in  great  want, 
and  to  strengthen  his  army  by  an  addition  of  four  thou- 
sand men  under  Lord  Willoughby,  who  nobly  sustained 
the  reputation  of  his  Countrymen,  and  contributed  essen- 
tially to  the  success  of  the  Protestant  Monarch.  Her 
zeal  in  this  cause  was  not  a  little  warmed  by  the  know- 
ledge that  Philip  had  gained  some  advantages  on  the 
coast  immediately  opposite  to  her  dominions,  and  had 
even  obtained  possession  of  certain  towns,  whence  there 
was  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  Spaniards  would  attack 
the  ships  of  her  merchants,  and  perhaps  concert  new 
plans  for  invading  her  Kingdom.  Influenced  by  these 
views,  she  despatched  a  considerable  reinforcement,  first 
under  Sir  John  Norris,  and  subsequently  under  the 
Earl  of  Essex,  enjoining  them  to  direct  their  principal 
efforts  against  the  troops  of  the  Spanish  King  in  garrison 
of  certain  strong-holds  in  Brittany.  Henry  expressed 
his  hearty  concurrence  in  the  scheme  of  warfare  suggested 
by  the  Queen  ;  but,  unable  to  confine  his  exertions  to  so 
narrow  a  field,  he  led  his  English  auxiliaries  into  Picardy, 
where  they  soon  found  themselves  engaged  in  a  series 
of  bloody  actions  which  redounded  more  to  the  honour 
of  their  valour  than  to  the  furtherance  of  the  object  they 
had  been  sent  to  accomplish.  Meantime  Elizabeth  at- 
tempted to  annoy  her  great  rival  in  other  quarters.  She  Naval  ex- 
fitted  out  ships  at  her  own  expense,  and  encouraged  a  petitions 
number  of  gallant  adventurers  to  assail  the  Spaniards 
at  sea,  and  more  particularly  to  intercept  their  rich  fleets 
which  annually  crossed  the  Atlantic  from  the  American 
colonies.  In  these  enterprises,  however,  for  they  were 
renewed  from  time  to  time,  the  result  did  not  always 
answer  her  expectation;  for,  though  her  cruisers  suc- 
ceeded in  making  some  valuable  prizes,  their  cargoes  were 
not  equivalent  to  the  loss  and  expense  incurred  by  the 
projectors.* 

But  the  cares  of  the  Queen  were  not  confined  to  the 
policy  of  her  neighbours  and  the  struggle  between 
Catholicism  and  the  rising  power  of  the  Protestants 
abroad.  A  similar  spirit,  somewhat  modified  by  circum- 
stances, displayed  itself  at  home ;  and  at  every  subse- 
quent meeting  of  Parliament  she  had  the  mortification  Proceedings 
to  discover  that  Puritanism  threatened  no  less  disturb-  'n  Parlia- 
ance  to  her  Government  than  Philip  apprehended  from  ment' 
the  dogmas  of  Luther,  and  Henry  sustained  from  the 
bigotry  of  the  League.  Obstacles  were  thereby  created 
which  nothing  short  of  her  great  popularity  could  have 
enabled  her  to  overcome.  Relying  upon  this  feeling, 
she  urged  the  enactment  of  laws  quite  inconsistent  with 
public  freedom ;  advanced  claims  in  the  form  of  pre- 
rogative which  would  not  have  been  conceded  to  any  but 
a  female  Sovereign  whose  name  was  associated  with 
the  blessings  of  the  Reformation ;  and  administered  re- 
bukes which  the  Members  must  have  received  with  a 
smile,  because  her  sex  naturally  disarmed  their  resent- 
ment. She  procured  in  the  Session  of  1593  the  passing 
of  a  Statute,  which  provided,  that  every  person  above 
sixteen  years  of  age  who  refused  to  attend  Public  Wor- 
ship in  the  Established  Church  during  a  whole  month 
should  be  thrown  into  prison  ;  that,  after  suffering  this 


*  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  p.  116. 
beth,  p.  447—450. 
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penalty,  if  he  should  persist  for  the  space  of  three  months 
in  his  refusal  to  conform,  he  must  be  expelled  from  the 
Kiu-'-dom  ;  and  that,  if  he  should  return  from  banish- 
ment without  the  intention  to  comply,  he  should  be 
put  to  death  as  a  common  felon.* 

When  jigitated  by  these  thoughts  for  the  uniformity 
of  ReligioTi,  Elizabeth  received  information  that  Henry 
IV.  had  conformed  to  the  Roman  Catholic  worship, 
being  convinced  that  he  could  not  in  any  other  way 
secure  the  sovereignty  of  France  and  the  repose  of  his 
people.  His  compliance,  however,  which  savoured 
more  of  policy  than  a  regard  to  Truth,  did  not  alter  his 
views  with  regard  to  the  grounds  of  the  war  with 
Philip  ;  and  accordingly,  though  the  English  Queen 
expressed  her  disappointment  in  very  indignant  terms, 
she  did  not  cease  to  co-operate  with  him  as  an  ally.  At 
the  same  time  she  extended  her  concern  towards  Scot- 
land, so  far  at  least  as  to  neutralize  the  power  of  James, 
by  encouraging  intrigues  among  his  subjects.  The 
Nobility  who  favoured  the  Church  of  Rome  were  natu- 
rally disposed  to  take  part  with  the  King  of  Spain, 
whose  attempts  upon  Britain  had  professedly  for  their 
object  the  restoration  of  the  Ancient  Faith  throughout 
the  Island;  and  there  was  probably  good  ground  for  the 
suspicion  that  they  had  entered  into  a  confederacy  with  him 
for  effecting  a  landing  in  the  North,  joining  his  army 
with  alPthe  forces  they  could  raise,  and  finally  for  making 
an  inroad  into  the  Counties  Southward  of  the  Tweed. 
But  Elizabeth,  though  she  thought  proper  to  warn  her 
kinsman  of  the  danger,  would  not  assist  him  in  averting 
it.  She  had  always  more  satisfaction  in  seeing  the  King 
of  Scots  embroiled  with  his  turbulent  Barons  than  in 
courting  his  alliance ;  holding  it  sufficient  for  her  own 
security  that  the  troubled  state  of  his  affirirs  prevented 
him  from  listening  to  proposals  on  the  part  of  her  foreign 
enemies.  Her  vigilance  was  never  allowed  to  repose 
during  the  life  of  Philip,  whose  immense  riches  and 
veteran  troops  rendered  him  extremely  formidable.  Nor 
was  she  altogether  exempted  from  the  more  perplexing 
apprehensions  of  private  assassination,  instigated  or 
countenanced  by  the  same  Monarch  ;  and,  at  the  period 
to  which  we  have  now  arrived,  one  Lopez,  a  Jew,  was 
found  guilty  of  having  undertaken  to  destroy  her  by 
means  of  poison. f 

Elizabeth,  while  she  contributed  men  and  money  to 
assist  Henry  in  maintaining  the  balance  of  power  on 
the  Continent,  continued,  as  in  former  years,  to  embrace 
every  opportunity  of  weakening  the  Spaniards  at  sea,  or 
in  their  transatlantic  possessions.  She  persevered  in 
fitting  out  ships  with  the  intention  of  capturing  the  gal- 
leons which  conveyed  their  treasures  across  the  Ocean  ; 
and  she  never  refused  to  give  her  sanction  to  such  pri- 
vate adventurers  as  chose  to  risk  their  lives  and  fortunes 
in  the  same  service.  But  Philip,  after  sustaining  some 
very  heavy  losses,  became  more  cautious  in  the  manage- 
ment of  his  fleets;  and  hence  various  expeditions 
under  Hawkins,  Drake,  and  Raleigh,  in  the  West  In- 
dies and  along  the  South  American  coast,  tended  more 
to  increase  the  renown  of  English  valour  than  to  enrich 
the  volunteers  who  fought  under  their  flags.} 

*  Stat.  35  Eliz.  c.  i.  -Heylin,  History  of  the  Presbyterians- 
Strype,  Annals,  vol.jv.  p.  264. 

f  Carnden  gives  Elizabeth's  letter  to  Henry,  which,  in  the  trans- 
lation, begins  as  follows  :  «  Alas !  what  deep  sorrow,  what  vehe- 
ment grief,  what  sighs  have  I  felt  at  my  heart,  for  the  things  which 
Modantehath  told  me  of!  Alas!  is  the 'world  come  to  this 
pass  . 

J  Camdsn,  under  the  year  1M5.  Cay  ley,  Lift  if  Raleigh,  p.  120. 
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A  more  important  scene  awaited  the  gallant  sailor*  of  Annals  of 
Elizabeth,  in  which  they  inflicted  on  the  great  enemy  of 
their  Country  a  most  humiliating  defeat.  Philip  had 
never  entirely  ceased  to  cherish  the  hope  of  conquering 
England  by  force  of  arms,  aided  by  the  Catholics,  whom 
he  Too  confidently  considered  as  more  attached  to  their 
Religion  than  to  national  independence.  He  had  lately 
obtained  possession  of  Calais,  a  convenient  station  for 
organizing  his  plans  ;  the  Scottish  Nobles  in  his  interest 
were  ready  to  rise  at  the  first  signal  ;  and  his  mariners,  Cadiz  ex- 
in  the  course  of  eight  years,  had  acquired  much  expe-  pedition. 
rience  in  their  .battles  with  the  English,  whose  mode  of 
fighting  had  become  more  familiar  to  them.  His  vast 
preparations  did  not  escape  the  inquiries  of  the  Queen 
and  her  faithful  Ministers,  who  now  resolved  to  adopt 
the  counsel  pressed  upon  them  by  the  most  expert  of  the 
sea-officers  with  regard  to  the  Armada,  and,  if  possible, 
to  destroy  his  armament  before  it  should  leave  the  port. 
One  hundred  and  fifty  vessels  were  accordingly  equipped 
at  Plymouth,  of  which  seventeen  were  first-rates.  The 
Dutch  supplied  twenty-two  ships  of  war,  included  in  the 
number  now  stated,  and  the  rest  were  tenders  and  such 
small  craft  as  were  found  useful  for  transporting  provi- 
sions and  stores.  The  English  fleet  contained  about 
fourteen  thousand  men,  among  whom  vrere  a  thousand 
gentlemen  volunteers;  and  it  was  estimated  that  the 
Hollanders  had  prepared  for  the  land-service  not  fewer 
than  ten  thousand  soldiers,  ready  to  debark  with  their 
allies  on  any  part  of  the  enemy's  coast.  The  Earl  of 
Essex  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  military, 
while  the  charge  of  the  fleet  was  committed  to  the  Lord 
High  Admiral,  who  enjoyed  the  assistance  of  Sir  Walter 
Raieigh,  the  Lord  Thomas  Howard,  Sir  Francis  Vere, 
Sir  Coniers  Clifford,  and  Sir  George  Carew.  They 
proceeded  forthwith  to  Cadiz.* 

The  Spaniards,  though  taken  in  some  degree  by  sur-  Its  siiccesi. 
prise,  prepared  for  the  defence  with  great  coolness  and 
decision.  The  English  had  determined  to  force  their 
way  into  the  harbour  and  destroy  the  shipping,  before 
they  made  any  attempt  upon  the  town  itself:  but  under 
the  walls  lay  seventeen  galleys  with  their  prows  ranged 
so  as  to  flank  the  entrance,  and  the  whole  was  com- 
manded by  Fort  St.  Philip  as  well  as  by  the  ordnance  on 
the  rampart  fronting  the  sea.  Nothing,  however,  could 
resist  the  impetuosity  of  the  assailants,  who,  disregard- 
ing the  batteries  which  opened  upon  their  approach,  di- 
rected their  main  attack  against  the  ships  of  the  line, 
several  of  which  were  of  unusual  magnitude.  The  Spa- 
niards, finding  themselves  overcome,  after  a  sanguinary 
action  of  six  hours,  attempted  to  escape  either  by  sail- 
ing out  of  the  bay,  or  by  running  themselves  ashore. 
Many  of  them  succeeded  ;  but  the  San  Philip  and  San 
Thomas,  two  first-rates,  were  blown  up,  while  the  San 
Matthew  and  San  Andrew  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  con- 
querors. This  victory  was  described  by  Sir  William 
Monson,  one  of  the  officers  engaged,  as  the  most  dis- 
graceful overthrow  ever  given  to  Spain,  and  it  was 
particularly  glorious  to  the  English,  when  the  great 
inequality  of  numbers  was  taken  into  account.  Seven 
ships  led  by  Raleigh  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the 
Spanish  fleet,  including  six  galleons,  three  frigates,  and 
seventeen  galleys,  backed  by  the  fort  of  Puntal  and 
moored  under  very  powerful  batteries.f 

*  Relation  of  the  Cadiz  Expedition,  Works  of  Raleigh,  vol.  viii. 
p.  672.  Tytler.  Life,  p.  172. 

•*•  Camilen,  History,  under  the  year  1596.  Cayley,  p.  124.  Birch, 
vi  1.  ii.  p.  345. 
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Before  the  naval  action  had  ceased  Essex  landed  with 
fifteen  hundred  men  and  advanced  to  the  City,  which, 
after  a  trifling  resistance,  submitted  to  the  invaders. 
But,  as  the  object  of  the  brave  Commander  was  conquest 
and  not  cruelty,  he  permitted  not  any  indignities  to  he 
inflicted  upon  the  inhabitants  ;  imitating  in  this  humane 
procedure  the  conduct  of  his  companions  on  board,  who, 
according  to  the  narrative  of  Raleigh,  spared  all  after 
the  victory.  "  But  the  Flemings,"  he  adds,  "  who  did 
little  or  nothing  in  the  fight,  used  merciless  slaughter  till 
they  were  beaten  off  by  myself  and  afterwards  by  the 
Lord  Admiral."  A  ransom  delivered  the  citizens  of 
Cadiz  from  the  presence  of  their  enemies,  though 
greatly  against  the  opinion  of  Essex,  who  wished  to 
retain  possession  of  the  town,  and  even  engaged  with 
a  few  hundred  men  to  hold  it  in  defiance  of'  all  the 
power  of  Spain  until  he  should  be  reinforced  from 
England.  But  Effingham,  having  received  instructions 
from  his  Royal  mistress  to  oppose  rather  than  encou- 
rage the  fiery  spirit  of  the  young  Earl,  and,  above  all 
things,  to  prevent  him  from  exposing  his  person  to 
unnecessary  danger,  gave  orders  that  the  place  should 
be  evacuated.* 

The  result  of  this  enterprise  affected  in  the  eyes  of 
all  Europe  the  power  as  well  as  the  pride  of  Philip  ; 
affording  a  palpable  proof  that,  while  he  menaced 
England  with  invasion,  he  could  not  defend  his  own 
shores  from  the  ravages  of  her  fleets.  Still  he  did  not 
desist  from  his  favourite  object ;  lor,  though  his  ships  at 
Cadiz  were  either  destroyed  or  greatly  shattered,  his 
means  for  repairing  such  losses  were  almost  unbounded, 
and  besides  he  had  at  Ferrol  and  Corunna  squadrons  of 
sufficient  tonnage  to  convey  a  large  body  of  troops 
across  the  Channel.  Elizabeth  was  not  ignorant  of 
these  resources,  and  therefore,  in  compliance  with  the 
solicitations  of  her  undaunted  officers,  she  consented 
that  a  fleet  should  be  prepared  to  attack  his  vessels  of 
war  in  those  ports.  On  this  occasion  the  force  con- 
sisted of  one  hundred  and  twenty  sail,  seventeen  being 
Royal  whips,  and  the  rest  privateers  or  victuallers. 
There  were  placed  on  board  five  thousand  troops  raised 
for  the  emergency,  and  one  thousand  veterans  from  the 
Low  Countries  under  Sir  Francis  Vere ;  the  chief  com- 
mand being  confided  to  Essex,  who  unfortunately  was 
totally  ignorant  of  seamanship.  A  storm,  which  scat- 
tered the  flotilla  soon  after  it  left  the  harbour,  compelled 
the  Earl  to  change  his  plan,  and,  instead  of  assailing  the 
enemy  in  harbour,  to  confine  his  views  to  the  capture  of 
the  treasure-ships  on  their  voyage  towards  the  coast  or' 
the  Peninsula.  But  even  in  this  latter  purpose  his  want 
of  skill  or  of  steadiness  deprived  him  of  success.  The 
golden  prize  escaped  him ;  and  he  lingered  so  long  among 
the  Western  Islands  that  the  Spanish  armament  issued 
frem  Ferrol  and  the  Groyne,  and  proceeded  without  hin- 
derance  into  the  English  Channel,  renewing  in  the  minds 
of  Elizabeth's  subjects  all  the  fears  of  Popery  and  con- 
quest. A  storm,  as  in  the  year  1588,  soon  relieved  the 
apprehensions  of  our  Countrymen,  who,  in  the  absence 
of  their  proper  defenders,  were  gratified  to  hear  that  the 
wrecks  of  a  second  Armada  were  spread  on  those  furious 
waves  with  which  the  half-trained  sailors  of  Philip  were 
never  able  to  contend. f 

The  long  continuance  of  the  war  reduced  the  Queen 


*  Monson,  p.  167.     Camden,   p.  584—591.     Birch,  Memoirs, 
vol.  ii.  p.  121.     Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  77. 
f  Sidney  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  72.     Camden,  744. 


to  the  necessity  of  applying  to  her  Parliament  for  aid  ; 
a  step  which  she  never  took  without  reluctance,  for 
though  they  were,  generally  speaking,  very  liberal  to 
her,  the  Commons  had  began  so  far  to  feel  their  own 
importance  as  never  to  make  a  grant  without  bargaining 
for  a  compensation,  either  in  the  shape  of  a  direct  pri- 
vilege, or  the  removal  of  some  impediment  to  their  Trade 
or  Freedom  of  Worship.  Her  ally,  the  French  King, 
who  had  felt  a  similar  pressure  on  his  finances,  which 
were  drawn  from  a  less  united  People,  now  deemed  it 
expedient  to  enter  into  terms  with  Philip  for  the  esta- 
blishment of  Peace.  As  the  latter  Sovereign  would  not 
condescend  to  treat  with  the  Dutch  as  an  independent 
nation,  and  as  Elizabeth  would  not  listen  to  any  overture 
in  which  they  were  not  comprehended,  Henry  found  it 
necessary  to  conclude  a  separate  negotiation  ;  not,  how- 
ever, without  giving  assurances  to  the  Hollanders,  as 
well  as  to  the  Queen,  of  his  resolution  to  support  the 
interests  which  their  combined  efforts  had  hitherto  been 
employed  to  maintain.* 

These  matters  were  scarcely  adjusted  when  Eliza- 
beth had  to  deplore  the  loss  of  her  able  and  faithful 
Minister  Lord  Burleigh,  who  had  directed  or  influenced 
her  counsels  during  nearly  forty  years.  He  was  soon 
followed  to  the  grave  by  the  King  of  Spain,  who  likewise 
died  at  an  advanced  age ;  admired  not  less  by  his  own 
subjects  than  he  was  hated  and  feared  by  the  English, 
Dutch,  and  French,  all  of  whom  felt  in  their  turn  the 
weight  of  his  name,  if  not  of  his  arms.  He  had  be- 
queathed to  his  son-in-law,  the  Duke  Albert  of  Austria, 
the  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands ;  but,  as  this  Prince 
was  viewed  in  no  other  light  than  as  the  agent  of  the 
Government  of  Madrid,  his  accession  did  not  conciliate 
the  natives,  nor  prevail  upon  them  to  return  to  their 
allegiance. 

For  several  years  the  affairs  of  Ireland  had  been 
diversified  with  the  usual  alternation  of  insurrectionary 
movements  on  the  part  of  the  old  inhabitants,  and  of 
violent  measures  adopted  for  their  repression.  The 
Lord  Grey  was  succeeded  as  Deputy  by  Sir  John 
Perrot,  who  seems  to  have  exercised  his  power  with  a 
vigorous  and  impartial  hand ;  but,  being  accused  of 
treasonable  designs  towards  the  Queen,  he  was  recalled, 
tried,  and  sentenced  to  imprisonment.  Meantime  the 
Earl  of  Tyrone  aspired  to  power,  as  the  representative  of 
O'Nial  and  King  of  Ulster;  and,  in  a  baitle  which  took 
place  between  him  and  the  Royal  troops,  he  gained  a 
complete  victory,  slaying  the  Commander-in-chief  with 
fifteen  hundred  of  his  men,  and  taking  all  his  artillery 
and  ammunition.t 

As  it  became  necessary  to  reinforce  the  defeated  army, 
the  Earl  of  Essex  was  despatched  by  the  Queen  with  a 
large  sum  of  money  and  several  regiments  accustomed 
to  the  fatigues  of  service.  But  no  sooner  did  he  land  in 
the  Sister  Island  than  he  neglected  his  instructions, 
and  seemed  to  take  pleasure  in  acting  in  defiance  of 
Elizabeth's  wishes  and  even  of  her  authority.  Instead 
of  pursuing  the  rebel  Tyrone  and  reducing  him  to 
obedience,  he  consented  to  a  Truce  founded  on  several 
important  concessions  to  the  titular  Sovereign  of  Ulster, 
who  thus  saw  his  consequence  rather  increased  than 
diminished  by  the  efforts  to  put  him  down.  The  Earl, 
justly  apprehensive  that  Elizabeth  would  be  offended 
at  a  policy  so  different  from  what  she  had  a  right  to 


*  D'Ewes,  p.  525.     Townsend,  p.  79,  93—95. 
f  Camden,  p.  645.     State  Trials,  1315—1334. 
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expect,  left  his  command  and  hastened  to  London 
with  the  view  of  explaining  in  person  the  motives 
on  which  he  had  proceeded  in  his  negotiations  with 
the  O'Nial.  His  sudden  appearance  in  her  bed- 
chamber disarmed  for  a  moment  her  resentment,  and 
he  flattered  himself  that  he  still  retained  a  firm  hold  on 
her  affections  ;  but  the  return  of  her  better  sense  in  the 
hour  of  deliberation  satisfied  her  that  to  pardon  such 
extravagances  was  to  cease  to  be  a  Queen.  She  there- 
fore ordered  him  to  be  put  under  restraint,  or  to  con- 
sider himself  a  prisoner  in  the  house  of  the  Lord- 
Keeper,  to  whose  care  she  intrusted  him.* 

It  was  not  till  the  following  June  that  he  was  brought 
to  trial  before  a  select  body  of  Commissioners  for  neg- 
lecting the  war  against  Tyrone;  for  entering  into  a 
dishonourable  conference  with  that  rebel ;  and  finally 
for  returning  to  England  without  permission.  Being 
found  guilty  he  was  condemned  to  be  suspended  from 
the  exercise  of  his  offices  as  Earl  Marshal,  Counsellor, 
and  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  and  to  remain  a  prisoner 
at  his  own  house  during  her  Majesty's  pleasure.  Essex 
affected  on  this  occasion  the  appearance  of  a  humility 
and  penitence  which  he  did  not  feel ;  and,  though  he 
thereby  soothed  the  anger  of  the  Queen,  he  did  not  sub- 
due the  rage  and  ambition  which  continued  to  burn 
within  his  own  breast.  He  even  meditated  projects  of 
revenge  which  at  length  broke  out  into  open  rebellion  ; 
following  a  maxim  which  he  is  said  to  have  adopted  with 
reference  to  his  Sovereign,  that  she  would  not  be  led 
though  she  would  consent  to  be  driven.  His  chief  reli- 
ance was  his  popularity  among  the  Puritans,  who,  as  has 
been  sometimes  the  case,  opened  their  ranks  to  a  man 
whose  character  was  not  free  from  the  deepest  charges  of 
immorality.  He  attempted  also  to  gain  the  King  of  Scots, 
who  was  taught  to  regard  the  ruling  party  at  Court, 
Nottingham,  Raleigh,  Cobham,  and  Cecil,  as  unfriendly 
to  his  succession,  and  labouring  to  secure  that  of  the 
Spanish  Infanta.  At  length  finding  himself  suspected, 
he  called  upon  the  citizens  of  London  to  take  arms  in 
his  behalf;  and  attempted  by  their  means  to  over- 
come the  Royal  guards,  and  force  his  way  into  the 
Palace.  Repulsed  in  every  quarter  and  deserted  by  the 
most  ardent  of  his  partisans,  he  retreated  to  Essex 
House  with  about  fifty  of  his  confederates,  and  for  a 
moment  entertained  the  hope  of  making  a  successful 
defence.  But  the  appearance  of  an  overwhelming  force 
induced  him  to  listen  to  more  reasonable  proposals; 
and  though  Lord  Sauds  recommended  a  desperate  sally, 
in  the  assurance  that  they  would  either  cut  their  way 
through  or  die  like  brave  men  fighting  for  their  lives, 
he  consented  to  surrender  on  the  promise  of  a  fair  trial. 
Next  day  the  prisoners,  including  the  chief  conspirator 
and  the  Earl  of  Southampton,  were  committed  to  the 
Tower.f 

In  the  month  of  February,  1601,  Essex  and  the  No- 
bleman just  named  were  arraigned  before  a  jury  of 
twenty-five  Peers,  and  charged  with  the  crimes  of  trea- 
son and  actual  rebellion.  The  process  was  simple,  for 
the  two  Earls  had  been  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands, 
and  witnesses  were  produced  to  prove  the  seditious  na- 
ture of  the  conferences  previously  held.  Essex  in  vain 
attempted  a  defence,  in  the  course  of  which  he  only 
aggravated  his  guilt.  Southampton,  with  greater 

~  ,    voL  iii. 


judgment  and  delicacy,  remained  silent.  Both  of 
them  were  condemned  to  suffer  death,  in  the  manner 
suited  to  their  rank  and  their  offences. 

Essex,  whose  mind  appears  to  have  been  more  lively 
than  strong,  more  courageous  than  firm,  yielded  so  far 
to  the  solitude  of  his  prison-house  as  to  endanger,  by  a 
voluntary  confess>ion,  the  lives  of  several  individuals 
whom  he  had  induced  to  listen  to  his  intrigues,  though 
they  had  never  taken  any  active  share  in  his  treasonable 
plans.  Perhaps  he  might  hope  thereby  to  earn  the 
pardon  of  the  Queen,  whose  determination  did  not  seem 
decidedly  fixed  ;  or,  what  is  not  less  probable,  those 
feelings  of  religious  awe,  which  it  was  thought  he  some- 
times assumed  to  cover  or  promote  his  ambition,  may 
have  now  seized  upon  his  mind  in  earnest,  and  con- 
verted a  hypocrite  into  a  real  believer.  Elizabeth  signed 
the  warrant  for  his  execution,  but  feeling  her  resolution 
give  way  she  desired  that  it  should  be  countermanded ; 
and  this  ebb  and  flow  repeatedly  passed  through  her 
heart  before  she  could  be  persuaded  to  give  the  final 
sanction.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  she  expected 
from  him  an  application  for  mercy  ;  and  there  remains 
the  well-known  anecdote  respecting  a  Counters  of  Not- 
tingham, who,  at  the  instigation  of  her  husband,  the 
deadly  enemy  of  Essex,  retained  the  ring  which  the  con- 
demned Earl  requested  her  to  deliver  in  his  name  to 
the  Queen.  This  pledge  of  friendship  had  been  pre- 
sented to  him  by  Elizabeth  in  one  of  her  fits  of  tender- 
lie- ss,  with  an  assurance  (hat,  whatever  difficulty  or  dis- 
aster he  might  fall  into,  the  sight  of  it  would  always 
procure  for  him  a  favourable  hearing  and  all  the  pro- 
tection she  could  bestow.  To  neglect  so  easy  an  expe- 
dient seemed  to  her  at  once  ungrateful  and  obstinate ; 
and,  as  life  was  a  boon  so  slightly  regarded  by  him  as 
not  to  l>e  worth  the  trouble  of  solicitation,  she  gave  her 
consent  that  it  should  be  taken  away.  Several  of 
Essex's  accomplices  suffered  the  penalty  of  their  trea- 
son soon  alter  him  ;  but  Southampton,  who  had  evi- 
dently allowed  himself  to  be  involved  in  the  crime  by  his 
personal  regard  for  a  companion  in  amis,  was  not 
brought  to  the  scaffold,  though  he  was  left  to  endure 
the  inquietude  and  languor  of  imprisonment  till  the  end 
of  this  reign.* 

The  success  of  the  Queen's  arms  in  Ireland  under 
Lord  Mountjoy,  who  was  intrusted  with  the  govern- 
ment of  that  Country  after  the  return  of  Essex,  while 
it  relieved  her  from  the  most  anxious  fears,  made  her 
still  more  clearly  understand  how  unfit  her  Favourite  was 
for  the  delicate  service  to  which  she  had  appointed  him. 
Elizabeth  was  not  ignorant  that  Mountjoy  had  given 
some  countenance  to  the  outrageous  designs  of  his  pre- 
decessor; but  knowing  his  value  as  an  officer,  and 
being  apprized  of  the  serious  effects  which  might  result 
from  any  sudden  irritation,  she  expressed  the  utmost 
confidence  in  his  loyalty,  and  exhorted  him  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  arrival  of  a  Spanish  armament  which  she 
had  reason  to  believe  was  destined  for  the  coast  of  Ire- 
land. After  a  brief  interval,  Don  Juan  D'Aguilar,  at 
the  head  of  four  thousand  men,  landed  at  Kinsale,  took 
possession  of  the  town,  and,  having  fortified  his  position, 
invited  the  Roman  Catholics  to  join  his  standard  in  a  just 
war  against  a  heretical  and  excommunicated  usurper,  f 

*  Murden,  p.  811.  Bacon,  Declarations  oftthe  Practices  and 
Treasons  attempted  and  committed  by  Robert,  late  Earl  of  Essex, 
Works,  vol.  iii.  p.  136.  Lingard,  without  any  good  reason,  ques- 
tions the  story  of  the  ring. 

f  Camden,  history  of  Queen  Elizabeth^  under  the  year  1561. 
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The  Lord  Deputy  did  not  disappoint  the  confidence 
reposed  in  him  ;*for,  joining  his  forces  with  those  under 
the  President  of  Munster,  he  besieged  the  Spaniards 
at  Kinsale.  Tyrone,  who  had  collected  about  six 
thousand  men,  natives  and  foreigners,  advanced  in  a 
dark  night  about  the  end  of  December  with  the  view  of 
attacking  the  English  in  their  camp.  But  Mountjoy, 
who  had  reason  to  apprehend  such  an  attempt,  was  quite 
prepared  for  it ;  and  visited  O'Nial  with  so  severe  a  de- 
feat that  D'Aguilar  saw  there  was  no  longer  any  hope 
,  of  keeping  his  ground  in  a  Country  where  his  allies  had 
neither  wealth  nor  military  skill.  He  therefore  agreed 
to  retire  from  Kinsale  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
allowed  to  put  to  sea  unmolested  with  his  troops,  arms, 
and  ammunition.  This  advantage  was  soon  followed  by 
the  reduction  of  Munster,  which,  owing  to  the  ferocity 
displayed  on  both  sides,  is  said  to  have  presented  the 
appearance  of  a  desolate  wilderness.  The  King  of 
Ulster,  who  attempted  to  vanquish  his  enemy  by  rapid 
marches  through  a  wild  and  wasted  Province,  discovered 
at  length  that  his  resources  were  unequal  to  the  libera- 
tion of  his  People,  and  that  he  must  either  perish  or 
submit  to  the  Queen.* 

An  arrangement  would  soon  have  been  accomplished 
had  Elizabeth  not  yielded  so  far  to  her  resentment  as  to 
refuse  to  the  unfortunate  Chief  the  moderate  terms 
which  he  solicited.  It  was  in  vain  that  her  counsellors 
represented  to  her  that  the  foreign  enemies  of  England 
would  never  cease  to  annoy  her  by  repeating  such  in- 
vasions as  that  of  D'Aguilar  ;  that  the  maintenance  of 
her  authority  in  Ireland  cost  her  the  services  of  twenty 
thousand  men,  and  an  outlay  of  thirty  thousand  pounds 
a  year  ;  and  that  by  making  a  few  concessions  to  Tyrone 
she  might  establish  a  lasting  tranquillity  in  all  its 
Provinces,  and,  at  the  same  time,  remove  a  heavy  load 
from  her  Exchequer.  The  Lord  Deputy  knew  not  how 
to  proceed.  He  had  acceded  to  a  suspension  of  arms  in 
the  hope  of  stopping  all  further  effusion  of  blood,  and 
of  restoring  confidence  to  the  miserable  inhabitants, 
who  could  not  distinguish  their  friends  from  their  foes, 
and  who,  owing  to  a  total  destitution  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  were  perishing  by  thousands.  At  length  he  re- 
solved to  act  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  agreed  to 
receive  the  submission  of  O'Nial,  who  readily  renounced 
his  usurped  title,  abjured  all  connection  with  such 
foreigners  as  were  enemies  to  the  Queen,  and  agreed  to 
solicit  the  restoration  of  his  estates  and  honours  from  the 
benevolence  of  his  Sovereign.  It  was  mutually  under- 
stood that  the  fallen  Chieftain  should  pass  over  to  Eng- 
land and  renew  his  submission  in  the  Royal  presence; 
but,  before  the  voyage  could  be  undertaken,  Elizabeth 
had  ceased  to  feel  any  interest  in  public  transactions. f 

The  failure  of  the  Queen's  health  gave  rise  to  a  new 
activity  among  the  politicians  of  the  surrounding  na- 
tions. The  King  of  Scots,  unquestionably  the  nearest 

*  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  369.  Cam<len,  p.  886.  Hibernia  Pacata, 
p.  411-414. 

t  Winwood,  vol.  i.  p.  370—373.  D'Ewes,  p.  629.  Osborne, 
p.  604. 


heir  to  the  Crown,  had   his  agents  employed  among  the  AnnaUrtf 
more  influential  of  the  Courtiers,  who  now  secretly  fa-     Bril*>n. 
voured  his  pretensions  and  assured  him  of  their  support.  ^"™ *  """"' 
The  French  Monarch,    who  had   no  pleasure  in   con- 
templating the  union  of  the  two  British  Kingdoms,  would 
willingly    have    given    his    countenance    to    any    plan 
for   recommending  a  different  successor  to    Elizabeth. 
Even  the  Court  of  Spain  had  not  abandoned  all  hope  of 
seeing  one  of  their  Royal  Family  on  the  throne  of  Henry  TheQueen'i 
VIII.,  whose  Protestant  descendants  they  could  not  but  health  de- 
consider  as  usurpers.    But  the  Queen  herself,  when  she  dines, 
saw  the  hand  of  death  stretched  out  against  her,  re- 
moved  all  doubt   by   distinctly    naming   her   kinsman 
James  as  the   only  person  whose  rank  and  lineage  en- 
titled him  to  hold  the  English  sceptre.     The  Roman 
Catholics  had  concerted  a  plan   for  rendering  their  in- 
fluence efficient  for  supporting  a  candidate  of  their  own 
Religion.     By   Papal  authority  an  Archpriest  was  ap- 
pointed under  whom  all  the  Clergy  were  to  act,  and  who, 
guided  in  his  proceedings  by  accurate  information,  might 
successfully  direct  all  their  efforts  to  the  accomplishment 
of  one  end.     The  scheme  was  nnt  found  to  give  satis- 
faction, and  was  accordingly  abandoned.* 

It  is  painful  to  contemplate  the  last  days  of  Elizabeth, 
clouded  with  melancholy  and  regret,  and  oppressed  by 
the  inroads  of  a  disease  which  no  human  aid  could 
remedy.  Sir  John  Harrington,  who  saw  her  about  seven 
months  after  the  death  of  Essex,  has  described  her  as 
altered  in  her  features  and  reduced  to  a  skeleton.  Her 
taste  for  dress  was  gone,  and  she  could  hardly  be  pre-  H  j* 
vailed  upon  to  partake  of  food.  Intheendof  1602  he  found  JJ/ 
her  in  a  still  more  pitiable  state ;  her  spirits  were  greatly 
depressed,  and  she  spent  her  time  iu  sighs  and  tears. 
"  She  bade  the  Archbishop  ask  me  if  I  had  seen  Tyrone? 
I  replied  with  reverence  that  I  had  seen  him  with  the 
Lord  Deputy.  She  looked  up  with  much  choler  and 
grief  in  her  countenance,  and  said,  '  O,  now  it  mindeth  me 
that  you  are  one  who  saw  this  man  elsewhere ;  where  and 
hereat  she  dropped  a  tear  and  smote  her  brest.  She 
held  in  her  hand  a  golden  cup  which  she  often  put  to 
her  lips  :  but  in  truth  her  heart  seemed  too  full  to  need 
more  filling."  She  died  on  the  24th  of  March,  1603, 
without  recovering  that  command  over  her  feelings  which 
distinguished  the  tenour  of  her  better  days.  No  Sove- 
reign who  ever  filled  the  English  throne  has  left  a  higher 
reputation  for  talent,  prudence,  and  magnanimity  than 
this  renowned  Queen  ;  and,  though  she  was  not  free 
from  the  weaknesses  incident  to  human  nature  and  even 
those  peculiar  to  her  sex,  she  was  a  great  mistress  in 
the  Art  of  Government,  devoted  to  the  fame  of  her 
Country,  and  a  loTer  of  her  People.f 

*  Strype,  vol.  iv.  No.  276.  Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  viii.  p.  481,  says 
that  the  political  object  of  the  appointment  is  proved  by  a  memo- 
rial in  favour  of  the  Archpriest  in  his  possession.  La-principu/e 
ragione  e  non  solo  per  conservare  f  unions,  vivente  la  regina,  sino 
motto  piu  dopo  la  sua  morte  per  procurare  qualcke  successore  cat- 
olico  conforme  a  certi  Brevi  che  S.  S,  ha  tcritlo  gia  prudentisti- 
mente  alii  catolichi.'' 

t  The  allusioTi  to  Essex  in  her  conversation  with  Harrington 
proves  that  his  memory  still  lay  near  her  heart. 
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IN  the  ensuing  Chapter,  Pfister  has  been  throughout 
consulted,  as  likewise  occasionally  the  Works  of  Stenze 
and  Bottiger  on  Prussia  and  Saxony.  But  the  principal 
authority  is  the  acute  and  learned  Memoir  by  Ranke, 
printed  in  the  first  volume  of  his  Historische  Pohtische 
Zeitschrift,  on  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  I.  and  his  son. 
From  this  Work  no  common  assistance  has  been  derived  in 
the  treatment  of  a  period  passed  over  briefly,  or  in  silence, 
by  most  Historians. 

The  mention  of  Hungarian  affairs  may  be  considered 
as  unduly  curtailed ;  but  the  account  of  the  wars  in  that 
Country  really  belongs  to  the  department  of  Oriental 
History,  in  which  light  they  have  been  treated  at  length 
by  the  author  of  the  Geschichte.  der  Osmanischen 
Reichs. 

Various  causes  intervened  to  delay,  from  ui  interval 
of  six  months  to  three  years,  the  meeting  of  the  Diet  for 
the  abatement  of  grievances,  and  reconciliation  of  reli- 
gious differences,  which  had  been  promised  at  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Peace  of  Passau.  The  internal  disorders 
of  the  Empire,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  Imperial 
Family,  led  to  this  procrastination ;  a  period  which  wns 
employed  by  the  Theologians  of  Saxony  and  of  Whtem- 
burg  (the  latter  aided  and  headed  by  their  Sovereign, 
Duke  Christopher)  in  the  organization  of  the  Ecclesias- 
tical and  Educational  policy  of  their  States.* 

Having  received  full  powers  from  his  brother  to  con- 
clude with  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Estates  of  the  Em- 
pire a  Treaty  for  the  settlement  of  religious  differences 
on  terms  which  should  be  compatible  with  the  honour 
and  credit  of  the  Empire,  Ferdinand  proceeded  to 
assemble  a  Diet  at  Augsburg,  in  February  1555. 
Suspicions,  in  consequence  of  his  violent  proceedings  in 
Bohemia  and  the  Hereditary  States,  had  become  rife 
with  regard  to  the  sincerity  of  Ferdinand;  but  these 
were  outweighed  by  the  general  hope  that  he  would  not 
refuse  his  assent  to  moderate  terms  of  toleration. 

At  the  request  of  the  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  and  his 
party  a  Committee  was  formed  in  March  for  the  despatch 
of  the  principal  business,  composed  of  the  Sovereigns  of 
Austria,  Bavaria,  and  Juliers,  who  were  Roman  Catho- 
lics, of  the  Margrave  of  Brandenburg,  Anspach  and 
Christopher  himself,  being  Protestants,  of  the  Bishop  of 
Eichstadt,  the  Representatives  of  the  cities  of  Strasburg 
and  Augsburg,  and  some  Nobles.t 

It  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  at  length  the  anxious 

*  Pfister,  iv.  237,  238.  Stenzel,  i.  333.  Rauke,  ii.  3U8.  Be. 
trachtungen  uben  den  Protcstantismtu,  8vo.  Heidelberg,  1827, 
p.  367. 

t  Pfister,  iv.  339. 
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deliberations  of  this  Body,  which  were  terminated  by  the 
publication  of  a  Recess,  on  the  26th  day  of  Septem- 
ber. The  sum  of  their  decisions  may  be  briefly  stated  in 
the  following  words.  It  was  formally  settled  that  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic  States  should  alike  be  per- 
mitted the  free  exercise  of  their  Religion,  and  should 
abstain  reciprocally  from  all  acts  of  vexation  or  interfer- 
ence: that  the  Roman  Catholic  Clergy  should  abandon 
all  claims  to  a  Spiritual  jurisdiction  over  the  Estates 
which  admitted  the  Confession  of  Augsburg:  and  that 
no  persons  should  be  disturbed  in  their  possession  of 
Ecclesiastical  property,  of  which  the  occupation  was 
anterior  to  the  Religious  Peace  of  Passau.  More  preg- 
nant with  consequences  for  Germany  were  the  two  ap- 
pendages, known  respectively  by  the  name  of  the  Eccle- 
siastical Reservation,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  all 
Ecclesiastics  holding  benefices  directly  of  the  Empire 
should  incur  the  loss  of  these,  by  changing  their  Reli- 
gion, and  the  declaration  which  forbade  the  molestation, 
on  this  account,  of  those  Estates  which,  although  not 
considered  as  immediate  members  of  the  Empire,  should 
think  proper  to  adopt  another  Faith.  They  were  to  be 
allowed  to  migrate  without  loss  or  hinderance. 

Such  was  the  singular  Treaty  of  Augsburg.f  Its 
most  important  provisions  are  contained  in  these  its 
appendages,  which  were  framed  by  Ferdinand,  in  order 
to  reduce  into  a  temporary  calm  the  irreconcilable  vio- 
lence of  party.  Germany  has  little  ground  for  boasting 
in  this  document.  The  allowing  distinctions  of  feudal 
rank  to  confer  or  withhold  the  privilege  of  toleration  is 
a  strange  and  uncharitable  doctrine.  In  the  discussions 
regarding  the  course  to  be  followed  in  the  case  of  Prelates 
who  should  change  their  Faith,  the  Sees  were  considered 
in  no  other  than  in  a  temporal  light,  the  Spiritual  inte- 
rests of  the  subject  inhabitants  being  passed  over  un- 
heeded. The  dread  of  the  growth  of  Sects,  and  in  con- 
nection with  these,  of  fanaticism,  lee!  the  Protestants  to 
exclude  all  without  the  pale  of  the  Confession  of  Augs- 
burg. The  evil  consequences  of  this  exclusion  will  ap- 
pear at  no  distant  period.  The  Princes  alone  were  gainers 
by  this  Peace,  which  confirmed  that  Ecclesiastical  au- 
thority within  biieir  individual  dominions  which  was  to  be 
tacitly  recognised,  at  no  long  interval,  at  the  closing 
Session  of  the  Council  of  Trent.  Catechisms,  Articles,  and 
Confessions  were  soon  to  be  imposed  upon  the  subject 
in  the  different  States  of  Germany,  at  the  pleasure  of  the 
Ruler. 


*  For  the  English  reader,  the  account  given  by  Robertson  o. 
this  Treaty  is  preferable  to  that  in  Mosheim. 

f  Sonderbartr  Fnede  are  the  words  of  Ranke,  from  whom  these 
remarks  are  drawn.  Hitt.  Pol.  ZeU.  i.  228—233 
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Before  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  Germany 
was  in-a  state  of  confusion  and  distraction,  which  subse- 
quently settled  into  calm.  But  this  tranquillity  is  not  to 
be  attributed  to  the  peace.  The  removal  of  a  grand 
cause  of  national  alarm  had  tended  in  some  measure  to 
unite  the  various  parties,  and  the  flourishing  condition 
of  the  various  branches  of  national  industry  will  account 
for  much  of  the  absence  of  discontent. 

A  month  subsequently  to  the  conclusion  of  the  Reli- 
gious Peace  of  Augsburg,  Charles  V.,  in  an  assembly 
of  the  Estates  at  Brussels,  in  the  presence  of  his  Royal 
kinsmen,  Philip  and  Maximilian,  his  two  sisters,  the 
widowed  Queens  of  Bohemia  and  of  France,  and  Phili- 
bert  of  Savoy,  solemnly  resigned  to  his  son  his  domi- 
nions of  Burgundy,  Brabant,  and  the  Netherlands, 
releasing  his  subjects  in  those  Countries  from  their 
allegiance  to  himself,  and  commending  to  them  the 
service  of  his  successor.  After  this  solemn  transfer, 
the  Sovereign  of  so  many  and  fair  possessions,  raising 
himself  by  the  assistance  of  William  of  Nassau,  ad- 
dressed the  audience  to  the  following  effect:  "  Nine 
times  have  I  visited  Germany,  Spain  six  times,  Italy 
seven  times,  Flanders  ten  times :  twice  have  I  been  in 
England,  and  also  in  Africa.  I  have  crossed  the  North 
Sea  four  times,  and  made  eight  voyages  in  the  Mediter- 
ranean. Wars  I  have  undertaken  from  compulsion, 
rather  than  choice :  but  no  hardship,  no  exertion  which 
I  have  undergone  has  caused  pangs  equal  to  those 
which  I  now  feel  in  bidding  you  farewell ;  but  my  failing 
strength  tells  me  that  there  is  no  choice.  It  was  my  in- 
tention to  have  abdicated  while  yet  in  Germany,  but 
various  circumstances  occurred  to  prevent  this, — as  the 
troubles  in  that  Country,  the  war  with  France,  my  wish 
to  preserve  undiminished  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
I  now  abdicate,  not  from  a  desire  of  ease  and  leisure, 
but  from  a  conviction  that,  weak  and  unfit  as  I  am,  a 
continuation  of  my  reign  would  be  injurious  to  your- 
selves. I  conjure  you  to  hold  fast  the  Catholic  Faith, 
as  it  has  been  received  in  the  Christian  world ;  on  this 
foundation  rests  all  good ;  and  the  weakening  of  this 
only  opens  a  door  for  evil  to  enter  in  by.  I  have  commit- 
ted errors — as  what  young  man  has  not  ? — from  want  of 
experience,  and  from  the  common  weakness  of  humanity  ; 
but  I  solemnly  declare  that  I  have  never,  knowingly 
or  purposely,  injured  or  connived  at  the  injury  of  any 
person.  If  there  be,  indeed,  any  who  can  bring  against 
me  just  ground  for  complaint,  I  entreat  him  to  pardon 
my  errors  and  injustice." 

During  (he  remainder  of  his  stay  in  Flanders,  which 
was  until  the  following  September,  Charles  resided  in 
almost  undisturbed  privacy.  On  the  fifteenth  day  of  the 
intervening  January  he  presented  his  son  with  the  Sove- 
reignty of  Spain,  Sardinia,  the  Balearic  Islands,  and 
the  newly-discovered  regions  of  America.  For  him  also 
he  renewed  his  endeavours  to  secure  the  succession  in 
the  Empire,  which  were  again  opposed  by  his  brother 
and  nephew.  At  the  interval  of  a,  year  from  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  (his  ab- 
sence from  the  world  leading  to  what  might  be  con- 
sidered as  a  virtual  act  of  abdication,)  he  sent  with  the 
insignia  a  letter  to  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  other 
Estates  of  the  Empire,  declaratory  of  his  resignation, 
and  pleading  his  own  weak  state  of  health  as  his  apo- 
logy for  not  appearing  in  person  at  the  Diet.  Unpre- 
cedented as  they  asserted  this  resignation  of  Charles  to 
be,  the  Electors  proposed  to  deliberate  with  regard  to 
its  validity,  before  declaring  their  formal  acquiescence. 

VOL.  XII. 


The  delays  consequent  upon  this  resofulion  postponed  Annals  of 
the  solemn  recognition  of  Ferdinand  as  Emperor  until 
the  Diet  of  Frankfort  in  1558.* 

On  September  27,   1556,  Charles,   attended   by  hi& 
two  sisters,   landed  at  Laredo,  in  Spain,   and  on  the 
ensuing  24th  of  February,  a  day  of  proud  recollection, 
entered  his  future  place,  of  residence,  the  Monastery  of 
St.  Justus,  near  Placentia.      There  he  concluded   his 
mortal  career,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age,  on  Charles  At 
September  21,  1558,  a  period  of  three  years  from  his  parts  for 
resignation  at  Brussels.  Spain. 

Among  the  various  characters  of  this  mighty  Sove- 
reign  which  have  been  given  to  the  world,  that  differ- 
ence of  colouring  which  may  be  anticipated  from  the 
nation  of  their  respective  authors  will  be  found  to 
obtain.  We  read  the  loyal  praises  of  the  Spaniard  of 
former  times,  the  more  qualified,  but  still  not  impartial, 
tone  of  the  German,  the  bitterness  of  the  Italian  to  whose 
mind  the  sufferings  of  his  Country  were  keenly  present, 
and  the  false  and  exaggerated  representations  of  the 
Frenchman.  Difficulties  almost  insuperable  attend  a  na- 
tive of  the  Country  last  named  who  should  attempt  to 
write  the  History  of  these  times  ;  for  the  national  honour 
was  sorely  wounded,  and  the  vices  of  the  great  rival 
of  Charles  were  counterbalanced,  in  the  judgment  of  a 
Frenchman,  by  many  brilliant  and  atoning  qualities. 
It  is  ungracious  to  institute  a  comparison  between 
Charles  V.  and  the  greater  number  of  his  contempora- 
ries ;  that  he  was  unstained  by  the  perfidy,  the  reckless- 
ness, the  cold-hearted  profligacy  of  Francis,  or  by  the 
inconstant  and  unintelligible  tyranny  of  the  selfish  and 
pampered  Henry,  is  poor  and  negative  praise.  His 
kinsman,  Christian  II.,  once  King  of  Denmark  and 
Sweden,  was  by  turns  a  passive  tool  in  the  hands  o» 
worthless  Favourites,  or  a  precipitate  and  impolitic  inno- 
vator ;  and  Gustavus  Vasa,  compared  with  the  warrior 
Charles,  was  but  a  leader  of  partisans.  Charles  stands 
without  an  exact  parallel,  in  the  combination  of  sources 
from  which  he  derived  his  birth,  (which  may  fairly 
be  considered  to  have  exercised  a  more  than  trifling  in- 
fluence upon  his  temperament,)  in  the  slow  and  late 
maturity  of  his  intellectual  powers,  and  in  the  vast  ex- 
tent and  the  various  character  of  dominions  over  which 
he  was  called  to  preside.  Had  Charles  viewed  with 
less  suspicion  the  advances  of  Protestantism,  the  Estates 
could  never  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  that  ascendency 
which  caused  the  very  diminution  of  the  Imperial 
powers,  which  he  so  much  dreaded.  Had  he  boldly 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  called  for 
a  Reformation  of  the  abuses  of  Religion,  such  conduct 
would  have  inflicted  a  more  deadly  blow  upon  the 
Papacy  than  did  all  his  victories.  But  not  to  him  alone 
does  this  error  attach.  France  attempted  to  lead  that 
Spiritual  opposition,  (a  post  which  with  greater  propriety 
should  have  been  assumed  by  Charles,)  and  failed, 
among  other  causes,  from  the  atrocious  inconsistency 
between  her  professions  of  tolerance  and  liberation,  ancj 
her  domestic  Persecutions.  Bohemia. 

The  accession  or  election  of  Ferdinand  to  the  Crown  Accession 
of  Bohemia,  and  the   events   which   led    to  it,  have  °an(jer 
been  already  mentioned.    Its  fertility,  its  mineral  riches,  Advanta- 
its  compactness   of  shape   and  size,   and  the   activity,  ges  of  th« 
acuteness,  and   military  spirit   of  its   inhabitants,  ren-  Kingdom, 
dered  that  Kingdom  an  important  and  valuable  acquisi-  0fUtIj1"  ^ 

-    habitant* 

*  Pfister,  iv.  283,  284.  De  Thou,  lib.  xvi.  c.  20.  Burnet.  ii.  306, 
Raumer,  i.  581. 
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History,  tion.  But  these  latter  qualities  contributed  to  interpose 
unwelcome  obstacles  to  the  progress  of  Ferdinand's  de- 
signs. The  Government,  never  distinguished  for  vigour, 
nor  possessed  of  a  regular  or  permanent  organization, 
had  sunk  into  laxity  and  disorder  during  the  imbecile 
rules  of  the  late  Sovereigns.  The  number  of  the  Estates 
varied  from  four  to  three,  that  of  the  Clergy  being  ex- 
cluded, from  the  time  of  the  Hussite  Wars,  from  occupy- 
ing an  equal  rank  with  the  Nobility,  Burgesses,  and 
Representatives  of  the  Cities.  The  Diets  were  con- 
vened, not  by  the  command  of  the  Executive  Head,  but 
at  the  wish  of  some  turbulent  Noble,  or  in  consequence 
of  momentary  excitement,  and  the  number  of  members 
was  subject  to  similar  fluctuations. 

From  the  period  of  the  religious  disturbances,  doc- 
trinal novelties  had  been  received  with  avidity  by  the 
[a  inhabitants  of  Bohemia.     A  plan  of  reciprocal  tolera- 
ia'  tion  and  neutrality  had  been  pursued  since  the  Diet  of 
Prevalence   Kuttenberg  in  1483)  by  tne  members  of  the  Romish 
spirit.          Church,  and  by  the  Sect  of  the  Calixtines.     The  Com- 
pacts of  Basle  were  confirmed,  in  the  face  of  Papal  ob- 
jections, and  unusual  liberty  was  allowed  in  preaching. 
But  the  doctrines  of  Lutheranism,  which  were  carried, 
soon  after  their  promulgation,  by  fugitives  from  Saxony, 
into  the   adjoining  territory,  struck   root  with  so  great 
rapidity,  that  Czahera  of  Prague,  who  had  been  educated 
at  Wittenberg,  was  chosen  by  the  party  professing  them 
to  preside  over  their  interests.     The  immediate  mea- 
sures adopted  by  Ferdinand  upon  his  accession  were  in 
unison  with  the  ordinary  policy  of  himself  and  his  Im- 
perial brother.     The  toleration  which   he  continued  to 
sanction  was  limited  by  various  restrictions,  no  opinions 
able  to i  Lu-  being  considered  as  deserving  of  countenance  which  did 
theranism.   not  come  wjthjn  tne  paje  of  tne  Compacts  of  Basle ; 

Czahera  was  subsequently  banished,  as  a  disturber  of 
the  public  peace,  and  various  attacks  were  made  upon 
the  local  immunities  and  corporate  rights  of  some 
places,  with  the  evident  object  of  reducing  them  more 
completely  under  the  regal  power. 

Aggres-  During  the  ensuing  years  in  which  Ferdinand  con- 

sions  of       tinued  his  aggressive  measures,  a  tacit  acquiescence  ap- 
nand   peared  to  be  given  to  these   by  the  conduct  of  the  Bo- 
liberties  of  hemians,  who  made  no  attempt  to  withhold  the  supplies 
Bohemia,     required  by  Ferdinand  for  his  Hungarian  wars.     The 
events  of  the  War  of  Smalkalde  were  employed  by  him 
s  as-          for  the  completion  of  his  work  of  innovation.     During 
sisted  in      the  hostilities  of  1546,  troops  had  been  raised  for  the 
these  by  the  purpose  _of  repelling  the  common  enemy,  by  the  consent 


Ferdinand 
unfavour- 


the  War  of 


tne 


to    hazard    offending   which  Body   Fer- 

Smalkalde   dinand  as  yet  deemed  it  imprudent.     The  pretext  of  na- 
A.  D.      tional  defence  was  likewise  necessary  to  cover  his  innne- 
1 546.     diate  designs,  a  compact  of  amity  and  reciprocal  assistance 
having  existed  between  the  Electorates  of  Bohemia  and 
of  Saxony  since  1459.     The  troops,  on  being  informed 
of  their  probable  destination,  at  first  were  disinclined 
to  act  against  their  brother  Religionists  and  hereditary 
allies ;  but  their  scruples  were  finally  overcome,  and  at 
the  close  of  the  campaign,  the  principal  persons  among 
the  refractory  were  executed. 

The  Battle  of  Muhlberg,  in  the  following  year,  which 
laid  the  Empire  at  the  feet  of  Charles,  enabled  Ferdi- 
nand also  to  triumph  over  the  remains  of  Constitutional 
liberty  in  Bohemia.  A  Proclamation  was  issued  on  the 
12th  day  of  January,  in  which  Ferdinand  took  upon 
himself  to  summon,  without  the  consent  of  the  Estates, 
a  body  of  troops,  directed  to  assemble  at  Leutmeritz, 
to  be  employed  against  the  Saxon  insurgents.  This 


His  tri- 
umph com- 
pleted by 
the  victory 
at  Miihl- 
berg. 
A.  D. 

1547. 


proceeding  ga;e  rise  to  loud  complaints  ;  but  the  urgent   Annals  of 
representations  of  Ferdinand,  who  declared  the  national    ^"nany. 
honour  as  well  as  his  own  pledged  to  the  fulfilment  of  ^^^^ 
the    engagements    into  which    he    had   entered    with 
Maurice,  and  abundance  of  fair  words  and  promises  on       AJ  ![; 
his  part,  led  to  a  temporary  compromise,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  was  allowed  to  proceed  with  some  of  the      A  °D 
troops  thus  raised  into   Saxony.     Upon  this  arose,  in      jjgj 
rapid  succession,  disorders  in  the  Capital,  complaints, 
protestations,  and  appeals  to  former  confirmations  of 
their  liberties,  which  were  now   really  menaced  by  the 
alike  unconstitutional  and  unnecessary  introduction  of 
various  bodies  of  foreign  troops  into  the  Kingdom,  which 
was  alarmed  by  their  licence  and  outrageous  conduct, 
until   the   news   of  the   complete   victory   obtained  at 
Muhlberg  convinced  the  citizens  of  Prague  that  future 
resistance   would    be  vain.       Ferdinand    entered    the 
Capital  on  the  second  day  of  July,  and  employed   that 
and  the  ensuing  month  in  the  removal  of  the  principal 
antagonists  of  his  authority.     The  recollection  of  his 
measures  long  survived  in  the  name  of  the  Bloody  Diet, 
by  which  the  tribunal  convoked  to  sanction  his  proceed- 
ings was  ordinarily  known. 

The  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  had  found  their  Progress cf 
way  into   Hungary  soon  after  their  first  promulgation.  tne  Refer 
They  were  carried  into  those  districts  by  merchants  and  ™ation  ia 
dealers,  and  rapidly  called  forth  the  most  terrible  denun- 
ciations from  the  Roman  Catholic  authorities.    Existing 
differences  between  the  Archbishop  of  Gran  and  the  in- 
habitants of  Hermannstudt  aggravated  the  schism,  and 
the  troubles  of  the  time   prevented   the   execution   of 
threatened    punishments.      John   Zapolya,    after    the      A.  D. 
Battle  of  Mohacz,  attempted  to  court  popularity  by  pro-      1529 
claiming  severe  measures  against  the  adherents  to  the 
New  Doctrines,  who,  however,  in  consequence  of  his  re- 
verses, and  the  tolerant  rule  of  Alexius  Bethlen,  the 
Governor  of  the  Sieben-burgen,  remained  unheeded.    In 
other  parts  of  Hungary  the  Reformation  proceeded  on  a 
more  regular    plan ;   the  Cities    Kaschau,    Leutschau, 
Eperies,    Zeben,  Bartfeld,   and  the  Protestants  of  the 
County  of  Saros  drew  up  in  concert  a  Confession  of  Faith 
which  they  presented  to  Ferdinand.     The  first  Protest-      A.  D. 
ant  Church  in  Hungary  was  commenced  by  Peter  Pereny      1 532 
at  Saros  Patak.     Schools  were  established  on  a  footing 
which  called  forth  the  commendation  of  Melancthon, 
by  whom  the  celebrated  preacher  Matthias  Devay,  called 
the  Luther  of  Hungary,  had  been  previously  sent  into 
that  County.     The  threats  and  persecutions  of  John 
Zapolya,  when  he  returned  from  Poland,  alike  failed  to 
quellthe  courage  and  exertions  of  this  zealous  Apostle  of 
the  Reformation,  which  had  another  powerful  advocate 
in  John  1 1  outer,  a  celebrated  mathematician,  who  trans- 
lated the  works  of  Luther  into  the  Hungarian  language. 
At  a  Diet  in  Klausenburg,  Martinuzzi  attempted,  but      y».  o. 
without  success,  either  to  bring  him  to  the  stake,  or  to      1 543. 
effect  his  conversion. 

The  New  Doctrines  continued  to  spread,  undisturbed  Rise  of 
by  dissension,  for  several   years.     In  a  Synod  held  at  Schism. 
Mediasch,    in    the    Sieben-burgen,   the   Confession    of      A>  l] 
Augsburg  was  recognised  as  the  standard  of  Faith,  and 
a  variety  of  regulations   for  the  support  of  the  Clergy 
and  the  maintenance   of  Ecclesiastical   discipline   and 
authority  were  drawn  up.     But  the  introduction  of  the 
Swiss  tenets  proved  the  signal  for  discord.     A  Form  of 
Faith  was  drawn   up  at  Beregsasz   by  sixteen  of  the 
seceding  Lutheran  Clergy,  among  whom  was  Matthias 
Devay.     Synods  and  discussions  rapidly  followed,  the 
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German  settlers  and  their  descendants  principally 
adhering  to  the  doctrines  of  Luther,  the  natives  to  those 
of  Calvin,  which  were  familiarly  termed  the  Faith  of 
Hungary,  in  opposition  to  Lutheranism,  or  that  of 
Germany.  From  the  severed  body  of  Protestantism 
there  arose  numerous  Sects,  Mennonites,  Anabaptists, 
Zuinglians,  and  Socinians ;  all  of  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  sank  into  obscurity,  with  the  exception  of  the 
last.  The  talents  and  intrigue  of  Blandrata,  the  pre- 
sence of  Socinus,  who  was  invited  into  the  Country,  the 
example  and  support  of  John  Sigismund  Zapolya, 
combined  to  give  weight  and  permanence  to  this  in- 
sidious Heresy,  the  adherents  of  which  were  publicly 
recognised  as  constituting  a  fourth  Church.  Various 
causes  have  been  assigned  for  the  spread  of  this  form  of 
disbelief  in  these  regions;*  the  success  of  which  may  be 
traced  to  recent  Spiritual  emancipation,  imperfect  in- 
struction, and  the  association  of  Socinian  doctrines,  in 
the  judgment  of  many,  with  a  national  Sovereign  and  a 
national  party. 

The  long-foiled  attempts  of  Solyman  upon  Giintz 
hare  been  before  mentioned.  On  a  feigned  submission 
the  siege  was  raised,  and  the  Turkish  forces  were  finally 
withdrawn.  Discontent  and  disorder  among  his  own 
troops  prevented  Ferdinand  from  availing  himself  of 
this  favourable  opportunity  for  the  subversion  of  the 
hostile  faction  in  Hungary.  The  following  years  were 
spent  in  inconclusive  warfare,  terminated  by  a  Treaty  at 
Gross  Wardein  between  Zapolya  and  Ferdinand.  The 
provisions  were  for  the  most  part  favourable  to  the  latter 
party,  who  regarded  his  reversionary  interest  in  the 
whole  of  Hungary  to  be  certain,  as  Zapolya  had  no 
issue.  But  these  hopes  were  frustrated  by  the  marriage 
concluded  shortly  afterwards  between  Zapolya  and 
Isabella,  the  beautiful  daughter  of  Sigesmond,  King  of 
Poland.  Zapolya  himself  died  on  July  21,  1540,  a 
fortnight  after  the  birth  of  a  son. 

The  widow,  who  thought  proper  to  assert  the  right  of 
her  infant  to  the  entire  Sovereignty  of  Hungary,  was 
supported  by  the  advice  of  George  Uthysenitsch,  usually 
called  Martinuzzi.  That  intriguing  Priest,  who  had 
before  distinguished  himself  by  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of 
Zapolya,  (having  made  some  journeys  attended  with 
uncommon  hardship  and  danger  during  the  residence  of 
that  Prince  in  Poland,)  now  despatched  an  Embassy  to 
the  Porte,  to  solicit  aid  for  the  infant.  In  consideration 
of  his  merits,  he  had  been  raised  to  the  See  of  Gross 
Wardein.  He  now  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  party  of 
Nobles,  and  took  active  measures  for  securing  the  pre- 
tensions of  the  young  Prince.  But  these  efforts  proved 
ineffectual,  for  Solyman,  after  refusing  the  proposals  of 
Ferdinand  to  hold  the  Crown  as  a  Fief  of  the  Porte, 
and  to  continue  the  payment  of  the  tribute,  advanced 
upon  Buda.  That  place,  after  a  gallant  defence  by 
Martinuzzi,  fell,  with  Isabella  and  her  son,  into  the  hands 
of  the  Turks.  Solyman  pursued  his  career  of  victory 
and  territorial  acquisition,  and  compelled  Ferdinand  to 
purchase,  in  1545,  a  Truce  of  five  years,  under  the  most 
humiliating  conditions. 

Disgusted  with  the  coadjutor  assigned  to  him  in  the 

'  office  of  watching  the  interests  of  the  infant  Zapolya, 

who  was  presented  by  the  Sultan  with  a  small  territory 

on   the  Theiss,   Martinuzzi    made    secret   overtures  to 

Ferdinand.     A  Body  of  Austrian  forces,  under  the  com- 


*  Mailath.  Getchichle  der  Magyaren,  iv.  170—186. 


mand  of  a  Spaniard    named  Castaldo,  and  the  argu-  Annals  of 
menis  of  Martinuzzi,  induced  Isabella  to  accept  a  sum  ^^many^ 
of  money  as  an  equivalent  for  the  resignation  of  all  her 
son's  territories  and   pretensions.     The   Pacha  of  Bel- 
grade was  defeated,  and   Martinuzzi,  in  requital  of  his 
valuable   aid,  was   raised  to   the   dignity  of  Cardinal. 
Circumstances  speedily  arose  to  create  suspicions  of  his 
fidelity.     These  were  aggravated  by  the  jealousy  of  Cas- 
taldo, and  led  to  the  assassination  of  Martinuzzi  at  the 
Castle  of  Winitz  on  December  19,  1551. 

This  infamous  act  of  treachery  changed  the  face  of 
Hungarian  affairs.     The  People  were  indignant  against 
Ferdinand,  whose  troops  were  driven  out  of  the  King-  Dec.  19. 
dom,  and   Isabella  once  more  joined  the  Turkish  side, 
and  was  supported  by  the  arms  of  the  Janissaries.     A  _, 
miserable  succession  of  disorders  and  petty  campaigns  ce^  ™lc-?* 
followed,  until  the  desire  of  securing  for  his  son  the  title  restored. 
of  [King  of  the  Romans  induced  Ferdinand  to  conclude, 
in   1562,  a  Truce  for  eight  years.     The  young  Zapolya  Peace  of 
was  confirmed  in  his  Principality  of  Transylvania,  and  1562. 
the  tribute  to  the  Porte  was  continued.* 

Subsequently  to  the  proceedings  at  Augsburg,  Ferdi-  Religious 
nand  had  given  notice  of  a  Diet  to  be  held  at  Ratisbon  affairs. 
for   concerting   measures   against   the  Turks,    but   the 
assembled   Estates   refused   to    take    this   subject   into 
consideration,    until    their   wishes   concerning    the    re- 
moval of  existing  religious  restrictions  should  be  listened 
to.     Unfavourably  as  the  Protestant  Estates  had  before 
regarded  all  proposals  for  union  with  those  of  the  other 
Faith,  they  now  refused  with  alarm  to  enter  into   an 
alliance,  which  had  been  formed  in  the  first  instance  be- 
tween Austria  and  Bavaria,  and  which  was  intended  to 
replace  that  of  Heidelberg,  on   learning  the  existence  of 
a  secret  Article  of  compact  between  those  two  Powers. 
They  renewed,  through  Christopher,  Duke  of  Wirtem- 
burg,  their   petitions  to  Ferdinand,  that   he  would  be 
pleased  to  remove  the  difficulties  under  which   they  la- 
boured, but  after  some  discussion  they  succeeded  only  in 
obtaining  permission  that  a  Religious  Conference  should      A.  D. 
be  held  at  Worms.     But  the  unhappy  divisions  of  the      1557. 
Protestant  party  (for  the  baleful   influence  of  Weimar  Feb. 
began  now  to  be  plainly  felt)  and  the  exertions  of  the 
Jesuits  prevented  a  satisfactory  conclusion.     In  a  meet- 
ing held    at   Frankfort   intermediately,   Christopher  of  Fruitless 
Wirtemburg,  the   venerable   Philip  of  Hesse,  and  the  Colloquy  at 
Elector  Palatine  had  attempted  to  guard  against  the  dis-  Wormi. 
grace  and  misery  of  failure  from  within,  but  the  wiles 
and  venom  of  Flacius  and  Canisius  rendered  their  pre- 
cautions unavailing.t 

Contemporary  with  the  Convention,   recently  named,  Ferdinand 
of  the  three  Princes  at  Frankfort,  was  the  Diet  at  which  Emperor, 
the  Imperial  title  was  assumed  by  Ferdinand.     It  was      A.  D. 
indeed  singular  that    a   Prince,    the  circumstances   of     1558. 
whose  position,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  melancholy  March  8. 
mother,  and  of  his  grandfather  exclusively  occupied  with 
worldly  schemes,  seemed  to  promise  but  inauspiciously  His  earlier 
for  his  welfare,  should,  in  his  more  advanced  years,  have  vears> 
displayed  a  so  rare  combination  of  sagacity  and  activity; 
that  educated  and  long  resident  in  Spain,  he  should  be 
able  to  adopt  the   habits  and  feelings  of  his    future  Em- 
pire.    The  change  in   the  behaviour  of  Ferdinand  may 
in  a  great   measure   be  attributed  to  his  keen-sighted 


*  Coxe.  559 — 565.  from  which  this  ske.ch  is  taken.  Compare 
also  Hammer,  Osm.  Reich,  iii.,  and  Buchhotlz,  Regiesung  Ferdinand 
ties  I.,  a  valuable  hut  most  partial  biography. 

f  Pfister,  iv.  296—298. 
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ambition.    The  earlier  years  of  his  residence,  as  the  Vice- 
o-erent  of  his  brother,  in  Austria,  were  neither  productive 
of  popularity  to  himself  nor  passed  in    harmony  with 
Charles.     The   inhabitants   murmured    at  his  severity 
and  exactions,  and  Ferdinand  himself  was  anxious  to 
exchange  his  uncomfortable  position  in  Austria  for  the 
sovereignty  of    the    recent  conquest    of   Milan,   which 
Charles  was  disinclined  to  grant.     After  his  elevation 
to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  these  jealousies 
and  heart-burnings  gave  place  to  vigorous  and  cordial 
co-operation  with  his   brother  in  affairs  of  State.     No 
differences,    no    separate    views    of    policy    disturbed 
their   harmony ;    the  reserved  and  stately  bearing,  the 
unbending  coldness  and   severity  of  the  elder  brother, 
the    cheerfulness,  condescension,  and  leniency  of   the 
younger  being  but  the  expression  of  their   individual 
temperaments.     Ferdinand,  King-  of  Bohemia,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  Battle  of  Mohacz,  as  also  of  Hungary,  re- 
garded with  anger  the  asserted  designs  of  the  unfortu- 
nate John  Frederic  upon  the  former  of  these  his  domi- 
nions, and  accordingly  took  an  active  part   in  the  war 
which  deprived  that  Prince  of  his  Electorate.     But  the 
designs  of  his   brother  upon    the    succession    to   the 
Empire  in   favour  of  his  son  Philip,  kindled  once  more 
the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  and  alarmed  the  People  of 
Germany  for  their  independence.     Various  means  had 
been  employed  by  Charles  with  the  hope  of  accomplishing 
this  impracticable  design  ;  he  attempted  to  convince  the 
religious  and  patriotic  Duke  of  Wirtemburg  of  the  expe- 
diency of  the  measure,  he  courted  his  victim,  the  former 
Elector  of  Saxony,  in  the  hope  of  securing  the  Cities  of 
his   dominions,  and  he  intrigued  with  the  rebellious  and 
turbulent  Margrave  Albert.     But  all  his  expedients  were 
unsuccessful,  and  after  withdrawing  in  despair  from  the 
public  affairs  and  negotiations  in   and  about  the  year 
1555,  he  resigned  in  favour  of  his  brother,  whom  p,   iti- 
tude,  interest,  and  his   own  sentiments  led  to  connect 
himself  with  the    national  party  in  Germany.     From 
their  love  of  independence  alone  could  Ferdinand  look 
for  support  against  the  hostility  of  Paul  IV.,  who  then 
occupied  the  Papal  Chair  with  the  violence  and  arro- 
gance of  Hildebrand.     Ferdinand's   Chamberlain   was 
despatched  with   the   tidings  of  his   master's  elevation 
to  Rome,  where  he  was  received  with  all  the  threats 
and  preposterous  conditions  which  had  been  anticipated. 
But  Paul's  life  was  soon  to  close,  and  ten  days  subse- 
quently to  his  decease  the  Electors  requested  the  Em- 
peror to  disregard  the  menaces  of  Rome,  assuring  him 
at  the  same  time  of  their  hearty  support.  Ferdinand's 
Articles  of  Capitulation,  which  he  signed  during  March 
in  the   year   preceding,   differed   but  little   from   those 
agreed  to  by  his  brother,  and  on  August  28   he  con- 
firmed respectively  the  Religious  Peace  and  the  Treaty 
of  Passau.* 

It  is  now  necessary  to  revert  from  the  onward  course 
of  Historical  narration  to  the  bitter  and  troubled  waters 
of  Theological  discussion.  The  temporary  measure 
known  by  the  name  of  the  Interim  had  wrought  evil 
results  in  Germany.  The  progress  of  the  Adiaphoristic 
controversy  had  cast  many  Preachers  from  their  home, 
and  flocks  to  suffering,  disgrace,  and  banishment. 
Nor  on  their  subsequent  return  was  their  asperity 
found  to  be  mitigated.  Disunion  first  showed  itself 
with  regard  to  the  concessions  which  had  been  carried 


*  Riinke,  Hist.  Pol  Zeit.  i.  236—239, 245—248.  Pfister,  iv.  300. 


A.   D. 

1549. 


throuah  by  the  influence  of  Melancthon  ;    and  the  Pro-  Annals  of 
testants  of  Prussia,  of  Electoral  and  Ducal  siaxony  were  Germany. 
visited  in  consequence  with  the  most  indecent  and  per- 
secuting disputes  concerning  the  doctrines  of  Justification 
and  or'  the  Eucharist.  The  two  parties,  hi»h  and  moderate 
Lutherans,  joined  issue  in  the  year  1552,  in  the  dispute 
carried  on  between  their  respective  champions,  George 
Major  and  Amsdorf,   with  regard  to  Good  Works  ;  the 
former  upholding  their    utility  and   necessity,  the  latter 
asserting  their  vanity  and  mischievous  nature.      This 
controversy,   the  causes   of  which   it   is  not   difficult  to        sm 
appreciate,  after  being  carried  on  with  the  calumny  and  Major  and 
misrepresentation  unhappily  so  'usual   in  Polemics,  sank  Amsdorf. 
into  insignificance,  and   was  finally  terminated   by  the      A.  D. 
Form  of  Concord.  *  1  552  . 

The  dispute  respecting  the  instrumentality  of  the  Osiander 
Divine  or  Human  nature  of  Christ  in  the  Justification  Ofand  Stan- 
Man,  between  Osiander  and  Stancarus,  exceeded  in  ca 
bitterness  thatwhichwe  have  just  mentioned.  Osiander 
was  possessed  of  considerable  talent  and  of  undoubted 
controversial  powers,  but  these  were  warped  by  over- 
weening confidence  and  a  morbid  thirst  for  reputation, 
the  ordinary  attendants  of  self-instructed  genius.  The 
influence  of  these  qualities  led  Osiander  to  disturb  the 
rooted  and  familiar  notions  entertained  upon  this  sub- 
ject with  the  results  of  his  acute  but  not  extensive  medi- 
tations. His  theory  maintained  that  Sin  had  been 
expiated,  and  offended  Deity  reconciled  through  Christ 
the  Saviour  by  His  Divine  nature  alone.  Pursuing  still 
further  this  doctrine,  he  contended  that  the  regenerate, 
in  whose  hearts  Christ  dwelt  and  was  present  by  Faith, 
although  sinners,  were  made  positively  righteous  by  God. 
These  doctrines  were  promulgated  by  Osiander  at 
Konij>sberg,  at  which  University  he  had  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Divinity,  after  his  withdrawal  from  Nurem- 
berg on  the  publication  of  the  Interim.  He  found  an 
antagonist  in  Stancarus  who  then  occupied  the  Chair  of 
Hebrew  in  the  same  University.  The  latter  attempted 
to  exclude  the  Divinity  of  Christ  from  His  mediatorial 
functions,  which  he  considered  to  be  limited  to  His 
Human  nature.  But  both  of  them  stopped  short  of  the 
truth.  Osiander  did  not  lay  sufficient  stress  upon  the 
fitness  and  propriety  of  the  reconciliation  of  Man  to  the 
Deity,  through  the  sacrifices  of  the  Man  Christ  Jesus  ; 
and  Stancarus  was  but  inadequately  impressed  with  the 
truth,  that  no  man  could  have  been  found  to  take  upon 
himself  the  great  strife  between  God  and  the  Race  of 
Adam,  save  that  Being  who  was  likewise  the  Son  of  God. 
Violence  and  Persecution  followed  this  dispute.  Osi- 
ander was  said  to  be  followed  by  two  devils  in  the  shape 
of  black  dogs,  and  his  person  to  be  the  dwelling-place  of 
Antichrist:  his  followers  were  insulted  and  their  lives  were 
threatened.  Stancarus,  whose  love  of  discussion  had 
displayed  itself  during  a  former  residence  in  Swisserland, 
was  compelled  to  retire  finally  to  Poland,  where  he  closed 
his  turbulent  life  in  1552.J 

Connected  with  the  discussions  of  Amsdorf  and  Major,  The  Syner- 
was  the  strife  between  Flacius  and  Strigel  concerning  g18*8: 

TX  /~<  i  T-»        iir-ii     a*         *u  Haciusand 

Human  Depravity,  Grace,  and  Free  Will,  bince  the  years 
1557  and  1558  most  violent  jealousies  had  existed  be- 
tween  the  Professors  of  the  University  of  Wittenberg, 
the  Nursing  Mother  of  the  Reformation,  and  the  rival 


*  Mosheim,  (Eng.  Trans.)  iv.  312,  313.   Ranke,  i.  288. 
f  Dast  die  Rechtfertigung,  mcAt  wie  man  ojtnahm,  ein  Furgetech 
trrkl'dren,  tandem  em  Gerechtmachen  try,  Ranke,  i.  287. 
I  Mosheim,  iv.  320—323.     Ranke,  i.  2*7—290. 
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seminary  recently  established  at  Jena  by  the  Princes  of 
the  Ernestine  Line.  The  Directors  of  the  new  University, 
founded  for  objects  not  more  Theological  than  Political, 
never  lost  sight  of  the  grand  aim,  the  elevation  of  Jena 
upon  the  ruins  of  her  elder  sister,  by  arrogating  to  them- 
selves all  orthodox  Lutheranism  ;  and  by  availing  them- 
selves of  the  lighter  warfare  of  innumerable  scurrilous 
pamphlets,  directed  against  Melancthon,  with  Major 
and  Bugenhagen.  These  productions  were  issued  partly 
from  Jena,  and  partly  from  the  haughty  City  of  Magde- 
burg, the  citizens  of  which  place,  faithful  upholders  of 
the  extreme  doctrines  of  the  Reformation,  allowed  the 
shelter  of  their  walls  to  all  the  disturbers  of  the  peace  of 
Germany.* 

Wlacich,  a  native  of  Albona  in  Istria,  better  known  by 
the  name  of  Flacius  Illyricus,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  the  Chair  of  Theology  at  Jena  in  1557,  proposed  to 
the  Dukes  his  patrons  that  a  refutation  of  the  errone- 
ous doctrines  which,  under  the  influence  of  Melancthon, 
had  crept  into  the  Reformed  Church,  should  be  pro- 
mulgated under  their  authority.  His  suggestion  was 
declined,  but  the  violence  of  Flacius  and  his  masters 
was  displayed  in  the  celebrated  Synergistical  controversy, 
carried  on  between  him  and  Victorinus  Strigel.  It  has 
been  remarked  that  an  early  friend  of  Flacius,  a  Physician, 
had  in  a  publication  asserted  disease  to  be  a  substance, 
which  may  serve  in  some  measure  to  explain  the  doctrine 
subsequently  advanced  by  him  with  so  much  vehemence 
regarding  the  total  and  substantial  depravation  of  the 
heart  of  Man.  This  Manichaean  doctrine  of  Flacius  was 
opposed  by  Strigel,  who  contended  that  however  neces- 
sary to  Justification  was  the  preventing  Grace  of  God, 
still  that  some  tendency  to  goodness  was  left  in  the 
Human  will,  which  accordingly  co-operated  in  some 
degree  in  the  great  work ;  an  assertion  which  procured 
for  its  propounder  the  appellation  of  Synergist,  and  ex- 
posed him  to  the  charge  of  maintaining  Semi-Pelagian 
tenets.f  Strigel  was  subsequently  dragged,  in  defiance 
of  law  and  decorum,  from  the  precincts  of  the  University 
of  Jena,  by  night,  to  the  fortress  of  Grimmenstein  at 
Gotha,  where  he  was  cast  into  a  dungeon.  When,  on 
his  liberation,  he  was  allowed  to  re-enter  upon  the  duties 
of  his  station  in  1562,  he  found  himself  the  object  of 
such  violent  dislike  that  he  withdrew  from  the  dominions 
of  Saxony,  and  closed  his  life  at  Heidelberg.J 

Our  limits  exclude  a  more  detailed  account  of  the 
controversies  which  were  thex  agitated  with  regard  to 
Justification.  Of  the  attempts  of  the  Crypto-Calvinistic 
Theologians  in  Electoral  Saxony  we  shall  shortly  have 
occasion  to  speak.  On  April  19,  1560,  died  Philip 
Melancthon,  the  survivor  of  the  two  Fathers  of  the  Re- 
formation. He  closed  his  days,  as  did  Luther,  in  sorrow. 
But  Melancthon's  grief  was,  of  the  two,  the  more 
reasonable.  Luther  grieved  to  think  that  his  peculiar 
views,  ere  long,  would  cease  to  be  held  in  honour;  great 
as  were  the  services  and  merits  of  Luther,  he  bore  but 
the  stamp  and  impress  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived. 
The  gentle  and  evangelical  spirit  of  tolerance,  of  unre- 
strained freedom  of  conscience,  which  Melancthon 


*  Raumer,  Hist.  Tascfienbuch,  1831,  p.  291,  in  an  interesting 
article  on  Herzog  Albrecht  von  Preussen,  und  das  gelehrte  We&en 
seiner  Zeit,  from  the  pen  of  Johannes  Voigt. 

f  Dtspulatio  de  Original*  Peccato,  inter  Mathiam  Flacium  lllyri- 
cum  et  Viftorinum  Strigelium,  1562.  A  curious  Work. 

\  Mosheim,  iv.  313— 319.  Ranke,  i.  288.  note,  290.  Voigt  in 
Raumer's  Hist.  Tasch.  1831,  p.  285. 


grieved  to  see  trodden  down,  would  have  done  honour  Annals  of 
to  the  most  advanced  and  liberal  Age.  Germany. 

His   death   removed    a   controlling   power  from   the  Va 
intemperances  of  the  younger  Divines,  and  a  proposal 
for  a  General  Synod  was  abandoned  on  this  ground. 
Accordingly,  the  Protestant  meeting,  which  was  opened 
at  Naumburg  in  January  1561,  was  composed  only  of 
the  Princes.     Among  whom   not  more  than  two,  the 
venerable    Philip   of    Hesse   and    Prince   Wolfgang   of 
Anhalt,  still  survived  of  the  number  of  those  who  had  Naumburg. 
originally  subscribed  the  Confession  of  Augsburg.     A       A.  D. 
more  than  usually  tolerant  spirit  appeared  to  pervade  the      1561. 
assembly,  for  the  Calvinistic  predilections  of  the  Elector  Jan. 
Palatine,  Frederic  III.,  although  perfectly  well  known, 
did  not  prevent  the  other  members  of  the  meeting  from 
expressing  their  entire  assent  to  the  terms  of  his  Con- 
fession   of  Faith.       Some    alarm   was   caused  among 
the  Roman  Catholic  Princes  by  the  studied  privacy  of 
the   meeting,   and  emissaries,   among  whom  was   Car- 
dinal Commendoni,  were  despatched  respectively  from 
the  Pope  and  the  Emperor,  to  watch  the  proceedings  at 
Naumburg.      The     Romish   Envoys    were     dismissed 
abruptly   and    with    some   lack   of  courtesy;    and    the 
endeavour  of  Ferdinand  to  persuade  the  Princes  to  unite 
in  the  League  of  Landsberg  (a   proposal  which  had 
been  rejected  by  Augustus,  Christopher,  and  Philip  in 
the  preceding  year)  was  again  foiled  by  the  plea  of  the 
general    inexpediency   and    illegality   of    private    con- 
federacies, and  on  the  inconsistency  of  that  proposed  in 
the  present  case  between   different  Communions,  which 
C(juld  not  fail  greatly  to  offend  the  high  Lutheran  party 
of  Ducal  Saxony.     The  absence  of  the  usual  elements  of 
discord  in  the  rancorous  and  overweening  Theologians, 
by  whom  the  objects  of  these  meetings  were  ordinarily 
sacrificed  to  the  display  of  their  own  polemical  attain- 
ments, and  the  friendly  warnings  of  the  hopeful  heir  of 
the  Empire,  Maximilian,  (who  was  intimately  connected 
by  friendship  with  the  most  distinguished  of  the  Protest- 
ant party,)  gave  a  rare  stamp  of  moderation  and  Christian 
forbearance  to  the  proceedings  of  this  assembly.     But, 
like  its  precursors,  this  also  was  destined  to  terminate  in 
vexation  and  disappointment.     John  Frederic,  out  of 
respect  for  whom  the  meeting  had  been  originally  con- 
voked, had  displayed  a  growing  spirit  of  tolerance  which 
was  hailed  with  joy  by  Christopher  and  Frederic.     But 
the   influence   of  his   Theological   advisers  during  the 
meeting  was  able  to  revive  his  former  narrowness  and 
asperity.     At  the   conclusion   of  the   proceedings,    the  Object  of 
Augsburg    Confession    (in    the    Latin    and    German  the  meeting 
languages,  according  to  the  wise  suggestion  of  Philip  of  frust*ate<1 
Hesse)  was  signed  by  all  the  Princes  with  the  exception  st^nacv  „/ 
of  Ulrich  of  Mecklenburg  and    John    Frederic.     Un-  John  Fre- 
equivocal    expressions  of  disappointment,    sorrow,  and  deric. 
anger   were   called   forth   by   the   perfidious  refusal   of 
this    last-named    Prince   to    join    in    the    subscription, 
and  to  imitate  the  conciliatory  prudence  of  the  venerable 
Landgrave,   who   did   not  hesitate  to  merge  his   own 
objections  to   the   tone   of  the  articles  relating  to  the 
Eucharist  in   his  wish   to   forward  the  pacification  of 
Germany.      The    objections    of   John    Frederic   were  for  <jissent 
founded  upon  the  latitudinarian  tendencies  of  the  Intro-  jjew 
duction,  now  substituted  for  the  original  one,  to  the  Con-  Cryptp-Cal- 
fession.     In  this,  which  had  been  drawn  up  by  Peucer  j1"*81'0 
and   the  moderate  or  Wittenberg  party,  in   December  ti"nr°0utk"e 
1560,  by  command  of  the  Elector  Augustus,  to  meet  Confession 
the  wishes  of  some  Saxon  settlers  in  the  Sieben-burgen,  of  Augs- 
for  information  respecting  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  the 
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History.  Sacrament,  the  acuteness  of  the  Weimar  Theologians 
had  discovered  the  attempt  to  modify  these  extreme 
doctrines,  connected  inseparably  in  their  eyes  with 
orthodoxy,  now  making  among  their  brethren  of  Witten- 
berg. The  present  moment  not  appearing  sufficiently 
favourable  for  an  express  attack  upon  the  covert  Calvin- 
ism of  the  Electoral  Doctors,  John  Frederic  contented 
himself  with  refusing  to  add  his  own  subscription, 
which  had  been  with  reason  expected  from  his  previous 
conduct  and  language  to  those  of  the  other  Princes,  to 
which  was  now  added  the  assent  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 
Meeting  at  A  Committee  of  the  principal  persons  present  at  this 
Erfurt.  meeting  was  held  at  Erfurt  in  the  following  August,  for 
the  purpose  of  drawing  up  a  solemn  refusal  on  their 
part  to  attend  the  Council  about  to  be  held  at  Trent  in 
the  ensuing  year.* 

The  vacancy  in  the  Papal  See  caused  by  the  decease 
of  Paul  IV.  had  been  supplied  by  the  elevation  of  Gio- 
vanni Ang-elo Medici,  on  December  26,  in  thesameyear. 
The  new  Pope  was  a  low  born  native  of  Milan,  with  Aus- 
trian predilections,  worldly,  and  not  averse  to  pleasures. 
Less  tenacious  of  Papal  honour  than  his  predecessor,  he 
recognised  Ferdinand  I.  as  Emperor;  but  as  a  compen- 
sation for  this  sacrifice,  he  availed  himself  of  the  influence 
Ferdinand.  of  the  Spanish  Ambassador  to  extort  from  the  Imperial 
representative  at  Rome  the  performance  of  a  direct  act  of 
homage,  a  step  highly  displeasing  to  the  Emperor,  but 
Opposed  to  which  he  was  unable  to  revoke.     Nor  did  the  new  Pope 
fail  to  observe  the  unsatisfactory  results  of  all  the  attempts 
of  Paul  IV.  to  put  down   with  the  strong  hand   of 
authority,  or  of  war,  the  rebellious  spirit  of  the  time. 
When  the  few  years  comprised  in  the  busy  and  crowded 
Pontificate  of  Paul  came  to  their  close,  the  prospects  of 
the  See  of  Rome  were  in  all  directions  gloomy  or  hopeless. 
„  Extermination  had  indeed  earned  for  her  a  terrible  and 
the  See  of    dear-bought  ascendency  in  the  Spanish  and  Italian  Pe- 
Rome.         ninsujas ;  but  the  hardihood  of  the  most  bitter  antagonists 
of  Elizabeth  will  not  assert  that  her  reputed  Roman 
Catholic  leanings  inclined  to  the  re-establishment  of  Papal 
supremacy  within  her  Kingdom.    France  was  harassed  by 
internal  wars  between  the  members  of  the  two  Com- 
umnions.     Swisserland  had  become  the  head-quarters 
of  the  Calvinistic  school:  the  Empire,  according  to  the 
accountsof  contemporary  authors,  was  steeped  in  Heresy, 
regardless  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  and  on  the  Terge 
of  declared  rebellion.     And  this  dark  picture  was  not 
confined  to  the  Nations  in  Europe  of  Roman  or  of  Teu- 
tonic descent.     Poland,  under  the  sway  of  Sigismund 
Augustus,  presented  the  spectacle  of  impartial  tolera- 
tion ;  the  Protestants  in  the  various  territories  of  Prussia 
so  far  outnumbered  those  of  the  Older  Faith  as  to  render 
all  hope  of  successful  opposition  impossible.     And  the 
Islands  and  Peninsula  of  Scandinavia  had  been  torn 
with  a  rude  grasp  from  the  Spiritual  dominion  of  Rome. 
The  Episcopal  dignity  had  been   annihilated  in  Den- 
mark, and  the  judicial  powers  and  supremacy  of  the 
Prelates  had  been  curtailed  by  the  violent  hand  of  the 
patriot  King  of  Sweden.t 

Continua-  To  evade  for  a  longer  period  the  desire  now  on  all 
tion  of  the  sides  unequivocally  expressed,  that  a  General  Council 
Counc.1  of  of  the  Church  should  be  held  without  delay,  would  have 
been  attended  with  risk  and  difficulty.  In  January 
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1562,  a  number  of  Prelates  and  Deputies  had  arrived  at   Annals  of 
Trent,  and  the  Council  may   be    fairly    said    to  have    ( 
resumed  its  labours.     In  addition  to  the  difficulties  for 
which  Pius  IV.  had  to  battle  with  the  Representatives 
of  Spain  and  France,  the  object  of  re-union  with  Ger- 
many was  defeated  by  the  positive  refusal  of  the  Princes 
of  the  Empire  to  recognise  or  attend  its  Sessions.     They 
took  a  verbal  exception  to  the  Proclamation.     They 
contended  that  the  validity  of  the  former  decisions,  con- 
demnatory of  the  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  was  im- 
plied by  the  resumptions  of  the  Council,  as  still  existing 
in  full  force.     Ferdinand's  plans  were  laid  before  the  j-erdi- 
Council  by  his  agents  on   May  20,  1562,  in  which  he  nand's 
expressed  his  conviction  of  the  necessity  of  a  thorough  Articles  of 
reformation  in  the  higher  branches  of  the  Church  of  Reforma- 
Rome,  and  of  numerous  concessions  to  the  Laity,  (such  tiou' 
as  the  privilege  of  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  the 
celebration  of  Divine  Service  in  the  vulgar  tongue,  the 
introduction  of  improvements  into  various  of  its  parts, 
of  plainer  forms  of  Catechism,  and  Hymns  and  Psalms 
in  the  German  language,)  to  which  was  added,  a  request 
that  the  Clergy  might  for  the  future  be  allowed  to  marry. 
A  proposal  that  a  visitation  of  the  Monastic   Bodies 
should  take  place,  to  prevent  for  the  future  the  scanda- 
lous  misappropriation   of   their    revenues,   must   have 
caused  much  astonishment. t 

With  the  popular  alterations  proposed  by  Ferdinand,  Difficul- 
the  French  Clergy,  headed  by  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  ties  en- 
entirely  concurred ;   the  Spaniards,  on  the  other  hand,  countered 
were  unanimous  and  loud  in  their  opposition  to  the  two 
concessions  which  were  most  anxiously  desired,  namely, 
permission   of  Communion  in  both  kinds,  and  of  the 
power  of    marriage   to   the    Clergy.      But   Germans, 
Spaniards,  and  French  alike  remonstrated  against  the 
illegal  usurpation  of  the  initiative  of  all  measures  by  the 
Papal  Legates,  by  which  conduct  the  progress  of  the 
Council  was  virtually  reduced  to  dependence  upon  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Consistory  at  Rome.   It  would  be  no  barren 
nor  uninstructive  occupation  to  follow  through  its  tor- 
tuous windings  the  course  by  which  the  faithful  agent  of 
his  master  Pius,  the  accomplished  and  intriguing  Cardinal  Cardinal 
Morone,  secured  his  triumph  over  these  various  difficul-  Morone. 
ties.     During  more  than  half  the  period  of  its  Session, 
the  jarring  elements  of  which  the  Council  was  composed 
appeared  likely  to  exclude  all  prospect  of  final  success. 

Nowhere,  perhaps,  did  he  display  more   astuteness  Morone 
than  in  his  difficult  and  delicate  negotiations  with   the  visits  Ferdi- 
Emperor  Ferdinand,  whom  Morone,  when  despatched  nan<*  at 
on  a  special   mission  to  Inspruck  in  April  1563,  found 
enraged  at  the  neglect  which   his  proposals  had  en- 
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countered,  indignant  at  the  direct  interference  of  the  Court  A  j 
of  Rome  in  the  proceedings  of  the  Council,  and  per- 
sonally piqued  at  the  behaviour  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lor 
raine.  Morone  excited  the  jealousy  of  Ferdinand,  by 
representing  to  him  the  dangerous  consequences  likely 
to  arise  from  allowing  the  Prelates  to  bring  forward 
measures.  Such  a  concession,  he  urged,  would  lead  to 
invasions  of  the  privileges  of  the  Princes,  whose  in- 
fluence in  Ecclesiastical  affairs  for  the  first  time  in  this 
Council  made  considerable  and  legally  recognised  ad- 
vances. Two  other  points,  with  regard  to  which  Ferdi- 
nand expressed  considerable  anxiety,  were  dexterously 
handled  by  Morone,  in  conformity  with  the  plan  laid 
down  by  him  at  his  departure,  of  pacifying  the  Emperor 

*  Rinke,  Funten,  305,  306.    Pfister,  iv.  327—329 
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by  a  show  of  deference  without  compromising  the  autho- 
rity of  his  master.* 

It  is  not  possible  to  detail  at  length  the  proceedings 
of  the  Council,  which,  guided  by  the  address  of  Morone 
and  the  influence  of  the  Jesuits,  tended  to  confirm  by 
its  decisions  the  Papal  authority,  the  reduction  of  which 
had  been  a  primary  object  of  its  convocation.  The 
bitter  and  exclusive  spirit  of  the  extreme  Lutherans 
had  added  a  third  division  to  the  two  great  Bodies  into 
which  the  Protestant  party  was  before  unhappily  severed, 
and  the  watchful  emissaries  of  Rome  did  not  fail  to 
draw  easy  and  abundant  profit  from  the  suicidal  quar- 
rels of  those  who  had  deserted  their  Communion.  Party- 
spirit,  which  had  for  some  time  given  birth  to  political 
Leagues,  Unions,  and  Associations,  now  began  to  add 
various  symbols  and  systematic  Confessions  of  Faith, 
couched  in  the  most  refined  language  of  separation  and 
exclusiveness.  Nor  were  the  Roman  Catholics  slow  to 
follow  the  example  of  their  antagonists.  When,  in  De- 
cember 1563,  the  Council  assembled  for  the  last  time, 
it  crowned  the  dogmatic  system  which  had  been  pub- 
lished in  its  prior  Session  as  authorized  Catholicism, 
by  establishing  an  improved  code  of  regulations  for  the 
various  officers  and  grades  of  the  Church.  With  the 
nephew  of  Pius  IV.,  the  sainted  Carlo  Borromeo,  pro- 
bably originated  the  first  outline  of  the  reforms  intro- 
duced into  the  administration  of  parishes  by  their  Pas- 
tors, and  the  Diocesan  functions  of  the  Prelates. 

The  two  Sessions  of  the  Council  of  Trent  form  one 
grand  whole — drawing  a  broad  line  of  demarcation  and 
division  between  Protestantism  and  Popery,  promul- 
gating by  authority  a  system  of  belief  for  the  mass  of 
her  adherents,  and  a  code  of  laws  for  the  guidance  of 
her  officers,  both  of  which  had  immediate  reference  to 
Rome.  That  Church,  by  the  decisions  and  anathemas 
of  the  second  Session,  repelled  ProtestantismVrom  her- 
self, and  attempted  to  compensate  for  the  extent  of  ter- 
ritory which  she  had  lost  by  increased  vigour  and  purity 
of  administration  in  her  still  remaining  dominions.  But 
her  soldiers  continued  to  watch  with  a  jealous  eye  those 
regions  from  which  they  had  been  compelled  to  retreat, 
and  circumstances,  shortly  to  be  mentioned,  invited  them 
to  attempt  once  more  the  reduction  of  the  Empire. f 

As  his  years  increased,  Ferdinand  began  to  be  anxious 
for  the  settlement  of  the  succession.  This  wish  had  led 
to  the  elevation  of  his  son  Maximilian  to  the  dignity  of 
King  of  the  Romans,  on  November  24,  1562,  during 
the  first  year  of  the  proceedings  at  Trent.  Few  Princes 
have  been  personally  characterised  in  terms  of  appro- 
bation so  unqualified  as  those  applied  to  Maximilian 
which  do  not,  after  a  close  and  severe  scrutiny,  appear 
to  have  been  exaggerated.  His  personal  appearance 
bore  the  stamp  of  talent  and  honesty,  his  address  was 
frank,  his  manners,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  erred  on  the 
side  of  indiscreet  and  undistinguishing  familiarity,  and 
his  accomplishments  were  varied  and  considerable,  for 
he  was  well  read  in  History,  a  practical  Chemist,  and 
passionately  fond  of  Music,  a  Science  which  he  tho- 
roughly understood.  His  acquaintance  with  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe  was  extraordinary  in  every  way. 
He  conversed  habitually  with  Italians,  Germans,  Bo- 
hemians, Hungarians,  and  Spaniards,  in  the  tone  of 
condescension  or  hearty  cheerfulness,  acquiescence  or 
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quickness,   or  stern   and   decorous  gravity  which   was    Annals  of 
suited  to  the  natives  of  those  Countries.     For  a  period 
of  three  years   he  had  governed  Spain  to  the  satisfac- 
tion  of  his  uncle  Charles,   by   whose   daughter  Mary 
he  had  sixteen  children.     But  neither  did   his  affection 
and  admiration  for  his  noble  uncle,  nor  his  residence  in 
Spain,  nor  the  strong  attachment  of  his  consort  to  the 
Religion  and  habits  of  that  Country,  (to  which   after 
her  widowhood    she   retired,)  exercise   any  prejudicial 
influence  upon  Maximilian's  warm  and  kindly  tempera- 
ment.    A   less   degree  of  penetration   than  was   pos- 
sessed by  him,  a  desire  of  power  less  eager,  a  feeling  of 
family   pride   less    sensitive,    (had   his    sentiments    of 
moderation  and  tolerance  been  insincere,  an  assumption 
utterly  unwarrantable  and  gratuitous,)  could  not  fail  to 
indicate  to  Maximilian,  that  honour  and  advantage  alike 
urged  him  to  guard  most  carefully  against  every  suspi- 
cion of  Spanish  feelings  or  predilections.     The  Protest-  Favourable 
ant  tendencies  of  his  son  had  before  given  considerable  to  -Protest- 
uneasiness  to  Ferdinand,  and  Maximilian  was  not  with-  antisra> 
out  some  apprehensions  of  personal  violence,  when,  in 
1558,  the  influence  of  the  Jesuit  Canisius  with  the  Em- 
peror having   procured  a  decree   for    the  dismissal   of 
Maximilian's  Chaplain,  Pfauser,  this  Prince  requested 
of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  Christopher  of  Wirtemburg, 
and  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic,  an  asylum  and  pro- 
tection in  case  of  extremity.     In  the  year  preceding  his  Attempts 
elevation  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  Cardinal  made  to 
Hosius,*  the  friend  of  Morone,  is  said  to  have  succeeded  convert 
in  converting  him  to  the  Romish  Faith.     But  this  is  an  him' 
exaggerated  statement.     That  crafty  emissary  soon  re- 
marked  the    lofty    and     impartial    feelings    of    Maxi- 
milian with  regard  to  toleration  painfully  outraged  by 
the  internal  divisions  and  jealousies   of  the  Protestants, 
which    he    accordingly  selected    as   the   basis   of    his 
attempts  to  undermine  the  heretical  notions  of  his  illus- 
trious auditor.      Hosius  does   not,  however,  appear  to 
have  obtained  more  than  a  negative  advantage,  for  the 
application  above-mentioned  to  the  leading  Protestant 
Princes  was  made  in  1561,  subsequently  to  his  subtle 
attacks.     To  say  with  some  that  the  cunning  of  Hosius  j^ea 
fell   powerless  upon   Maximilian  would   be  at  once  un-  bable 
true  and   improbable  ;   the  time  was  not  yet  come  when  effects. 
politic  ambition  was  to  cast  Maximilian  more  completely 
into  the  arms  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party  ;  but  the  sight 
of  the  Protestant  divisions  relaxed  the  ties  which  bound 
him  to  the  party  of  the  Reformation,  and  prevented  him 
from  severing  completely  and  for  ever  the  yet  remaining: 
cords  which  connected  his  future  Empire  with  Rome.f 

The  new  King  of  the  Romans,  in  a  letter  to  his  friend 
William  of  Hesse,  declared  that  "  all  his  promises  should 
be  given  in  good  round  German  words  without  any  Aug. 
Spanish  :"  an  expression  which  might  be  intended  to 
tranquillize  the  alarms  excited  during  the  preceding 
Summer  among  the  Protestant  Princes  by  the  Council  of 
Trent.f  The  inconclusive  and  unsatisfactory  termination 
of  its  Session  compelled  Ferdinand  to  undertake,  upon 
his  own  authority,  his  projected  reforms,  the  direction  of 
which  he  intrusted  to  three  learned  men:  Wicel  and 
Staphylus,  who  although  converts  from  Protestantism 
to  Catholicism  had  not  adopted  with  the  change  a  blind 
reverence  for  the  abuses  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  an 


*  See  the  Dedication  to  Gregory  XIII.  prefixed  by  Hosius  to  his 
Works,  Cologne,  1584. 
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History,  accomplished  Theologian  from  the  Netherlands  named 
Cassander.  These  designs  were  interrupted  by  the  de- 
cease of  Ferdinand,  on  July  25,  in  the  sixty-second 
year  of  his  age,  during  forty-three  of  which  he  had  in 
various  capacities  governed  Germany.  The  active  hos- 


to  preserve  his  friendship."  The  alterations  introduced  Annals  of 
by  him  into  the  legislation  and  judicial  proceedings  of  Germany. 
Saxony  are  too  minute  and  numerous  to  be  treated  at 
length,  as  are  likewise  his  measures  regarding  Trade  and 
Commerce,  which  appear  to  have  been  dictated  in  a 


tility  of  his  elder  brother  had  in  him  been  softened  into     spirit  considerably  in  advance  of  his  Age. 


neutrality,  which,  in  his  son,  was  expected  to  ripen  into 
more  than  even  toleration.* 
Death  of         First  in  influence  and  in  power  among  the  Electoral 
Ferdinand.  Princes  of  Germany  at  this  time  was  Augustus  of  Saxony, 
A.  D.      who  sustained  and  completed  by  his  talents  and  States- 
1562.     man-like  labours  the  fabric  of  which  the  foundation  had 
July  25.      Deen  iaj<j  by  the  sword  of  his  brother  Maurice.     These 


William,  the  survivor  of  the  joint  Dukes  of  Bavaria, 
dving  in  1550,  had  been  succeeded  by  his  son  Albert  V. 
That  Prince,  who  had  married  a  daughter  of  Ferdinand, 
shared  in  the  dislike  of  his  father-in-law  to  Spain,  which 
in    Albert    amounted    to    brutal  inveteracy.        By   the  tccceeds  kii 
jealousy  of  Ecclesiastical  interference  which  had  been  father 
displayed  on  a  former  occasion  by  the  Princes  of  Ba-      A.  D. 


vigorous  Princes  established  Saxony  on  abroad  and  solid     varia,  and  by  their  attempts  to  reform  and  amend  the      1&&0 
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theath'of  basis  °f  territorial  importance  and  social  organization 
Ferdinand,  which  preserved  her  from  total  overthrow  through  periods 
of  storm  and  disturbance  from  without,  and  the  domestic 
Augustus     evils  of  weak  and  wicked  rulers.     Augustus,   on  suc- 


corruptions  and  deficiencies  of  the  Church  within  their 
dominions,  these  Sovereigns  had  freed  themselves  from 
the  charge  of  bigoted  devotion  to  the  authority  of  Rome. 
Albert,  at  a  subsequent  period,  had  joined  with  his 


of  Saxony    ceeding  to  his  brother,  did  not  enter  upon  a  peaceful  father-in-law  in  demanding  from  the  Pope  the  conces- 

completes     and  well-ordered  heritage.     The  exiled  Princes  clamor-  sion  of  the  Cup  to  the  Laity,  and  also  permission  for  the 

the  work      ous}    Demanded  tne  restitution  of  their  forfeited  territo-  Clergy  to  marry.    The  doctrines  of  Protestantism,  about 
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nes :  the  first  seeds  of  the  Theological  contest  which 
was  destined  at  a  later  period  to  imprint  a  deep  blot 
upon  the  learning,  and  prudence,  and  equity  of  Augustus, 
had  already  begun  to  show  themselves,  and  the  industry 
of  the  Country  was  borne  down  by  poverty  and  depopula- 
tion, as  her  credit  was  loaded  by  a  heavy  debt  amount- 
ing to  one  million  seven  hundred  thousand  florins. 
With  these  difficulties  Augustus,  whose  age  at  the  de- 
cease of  his  brother  did  not  exceed  twenty-seven  years, 
had  to  contend,  and  the  sequel  proved  with  more  than 
ordinary  success.  His  education  at  the  Court  of  Prague 
macy  with  was  the  commencement  of  a  friendship  with  the  Emperor 
the  Impe-  Maximilian.  An  anecdote  recorded  of  him,  that  in  the 
for(je^  year  of  his  age  he  undertook  the  study  of  the 
Latin  language,  (to  enable  him  to  interpret  the  Golden 
Bull,)  would  seem  to  imply  thnt  the  period  of  his  resi- 
dence at  the  University  of  Leipsic  had  not  been  very 
sedulously  devoted  to  its  legitimate  purposes.  Augustus 
married,  in  1548,  at  Torgau,  Anne,  daughter  of  Chris- 
tian III.  of  Denmark,  and  from  that  time  until  his  acces- 
sion resided  principally  at  Weissenfels,  and  directed 
the  Government  of  his  brother's  dominions  in  the  fre- 
quent absences  of  Maurice. 

During  the  times  of  which  we  write,  Saxony  enjoyed 
a  degree  of  real  prosperity  which  vanished  under  suc- 
flourishing.  ceeding  rulers.  Upon  the  Electoral  dominions  was 
reflected  the  lustre  of  the  high  position  and  commanding 
influence  of  their  Sovereign.  The  talents  and  activity 
displayed  by  Augustus  at  the  public  meetings  of  the 
Empire,  and  his  known  intimacy  with  the  Imperial 
House,  procured  for  him  respect  and  attention  not  only 
from  his  German  Countrymen,  but  from  more  distant 
Potentates.  Through  his  matrimonial  connection  with 
the  House  of  Denmark  he  was  led  to  take  a  part  in  the 
affairs  of  the  Northern  Kingdoms;  and  the  intimacy  of 
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the  year  1560,  appear  to  have  struck  a  deep  root  in 
Bavaria,  nor  could  the  Sovereign  be  accused  of  bigoted 
opposition,  as  he  was  in  the  practice  of  attending  with 
his  Court  the  sermons  of  the  preacher  Pfauser,  before- 
mentioned  as  the  Chaplain  of  Maximilian. t 

The  innate  regard  of  the  German  People  for  institutions  State  of  th« 
with  which  they  had  been  long  familiar,  led  them  still  to  German 
continue  a  practice  strangely  inconsistent  with  their  Bi8h°Pric»- 
professions  of  Protestantism,  that  of  allowing  the  Pope 
to  fill  up  benefices  which  might  happen  to  become 
vacant  during  the  reserved  months.  But  this  practice 
was  continued  merely  from  ancient  habit,  and  not  from 
any  veneration  for  the  authority  of  Rome.  Protestant 
Bishops  were  allowed  to  occupy  the  fairest  and  richest 
Sees  of  the  Empire:  the  provisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
reservation  were  interpreted  to  extend  only  so  far  as  to 
bar  the  collisions  which  might  occur  between  a  Protestant 
Prelate  and  a  Roman  Catholic  Chapter,  and  not  to  be 
in  any  degree  invaded  by  the  appointment  of  a  Prelate, 
holding  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church,  to  the 
head  of  Foundations  which  had  already  adopted  the 
same  belief.J  Less  occupied,  even  to  a  proverb,  for 
many  years  with  the  Spiritual  than  with  the  temporal  con- 
cerns of  their  Dioceses  and  of  the  Empire  as  had  been 
the  Prelates  of  Germany,  the  transition  from  these  to 
Protestant  successors,  either  bearing  the  title  of  Bishops 
or  the  temporary  one  of  Administrators,  was  neither 
harsh  nor  violent.  The  Spiritual  ties  which  existed  be- 
tween a  Prelate  and  bis  flock  were  few  in  number ;  and 
the  religious  notions  of  the  majority  of  the  inhabitants 
(for  adverse  testimony  evinces  the  prevalence  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany  about  the  middle  of  the  XVIth 
Century)  would  lead  them  to  prefer  a  ruler  of  their 
own  Communion.  The  Bishops  being  thus  considered 
as  temporal  Princes,  there  was  no  difficulty  in  attributing 


his  relations  with  Poland  was  increased  by  the  plan",  at  conversely,  a  Spiritual  authority  within  their  own  domi- 
one  time  entertained,  of  elevating  him  to  the  throne  of 
that  Kingdom.  Spain,  France,  England,  even  some  of 
the  Italian  States,  maintained  a  correspondence  with  the 
Elector  of  Saxony;  "  some,"  in  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher, "  desiring  the  benefit  of  his  advice  others  of  *  volume'  has  not  8™en  lar?er  «trac<s  from  the  Work  of  Mel- 

l_  •  •   i  i          .  t  *     UllJCia     VII          pTimr  VMM   Ohwco        itfVin     rliimnnr   finnr  mi/»*»acinivf  A  v»Air*«a    «l*n,Ml.*....«,  J   4.1 


*  Kanke,  Hi*l.  Pol.  Zeit.  i.  239, 240.  Bottiger,  ii.  5—8. 23. 36—38. 
45.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  author,  in  the  long  and  some- 
what wearisome  account  of  Augustus,  which  occupies  sixty  pages  of 


his  aid,  and  others  of  his  arbitration,  all  alike 


chior  von  Osse,   who,  during  four  successive  reigns,  discharged  the 
functions  of  Court  Judge  in  Saxony.  The  Works  of  Osse,  (accord- 
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History.  nionS(  to  the  lay  Sovereigns  of  the  Empire,  which  may  be 
considered  as  the  germ  of  the  various  political  Churches 
of  Germany. 

Thus  apparently  easy  was  the  withdrawal  from  Ro- 
manism with  regard  to  the  Sees  of  Germany.  The 
Papal  confirmation  was  indeed  necessary  to  complete 
the  validity  of  all  appointments,  but  when  a  Roman 
Catholic  Prmce>  (the  Duke  of  Cleves,)  on  the  elevation 
which  made  of  Maximilian  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans,  in 
the  Nobles  1562,  had  been  most  conspicuous  in  his  denial  of  the 
cling  to  Papal  right  of  interference  in  the  State  affairs  of  the 
Ro.namsm.  Empjre,  jt  was  not  likely  that  the  practice  of  granting 
Indulgences  in  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  renewable  for 
a  term  of  years,  would  be  regarded  with  an  unfavourable 
eye.  But  to  one  class  the  proposed  conversion  of  these 
Elective  Principalities  into  hereditary  dignities  gave 
exceeding  umbrage.  This  class  was  the  Nobility.  The 
Nobles  of  Germany  looked  with  alarm  and  suspicion 
upon  the  wide  extent  of  territorial  aggrandizement  which 
would  result  to  the  Princes  from  the  appropriation  of  Bi- 
shoprics ;  they  regarded  as  a  sacrilegious  outrage  the 
proposals  for  bestowing  upon  any,  except  persons  of 
admitted  aristocratic  descent,  the  stalls  and  benefices 
which  they  considered  as  intended  by  the  founders  as  a  pro- 
vision for  their  younger  children.  Contemporary  writers 
in  the  Roman  Catholic  interest  did  not  scruple  to  de- 
clare that  the  admission  of  Plebeians  to  these  benefices 
would  complete  the  ruin  of  the  Ancient  Faith  throughout 
the  Empire.  The  exertions  of  the  Nobles  in  furtherance 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation  at  its  outset,  and 
during  the  whole  of  its  earlier  progress,  had  been  great 
and  unceasing  :  but  their  enthusiasm  subsided  into  cold- 
ness, and  even  changed  into  opposition, when  they  learned 
the  extent  of  the  loss  which  its  establishment  would 
entail  upon  them.  Nor  was  this  dislike  confined  ex- 
clusively to  parties  still  retaining  Roman  Catholic  pre- 
dilections :  the  rapacity  and  violence  of  various  Protestant 
Princes  with  regard  to  the  property  of  the  Church  had 
alarmed  some  of  the  Nobility  who  had  adopted  the  doc- 
trines of  the  Reformation.*  Thus  the  Nobles  of  Ger- 
many, although  Protestants  for  many  years,  relapsed 
into  Catholicism  towards  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Maxi- 
milian as  the  only  means  of  securing  the  rich  contin- 
gencies which  seemed  escaping  from  their  grasp. 
Other  The  circumstances  connected  with  the  differences  be- 

causes  of  tween  Albert  and  his  Nobles,  which  had  a  considerable 
the  decay  of  effect  upon  the  restoration  of  Catholicism  in  Bavaria, 
Protestant-  woui<j  be  wearisome  if  related  in  detail.  The  influence 
of  the  Jesuits,  who  had  established  a  firm  hold  in  Ba- 
varia, and  the  pernicious  divisions  among  the  Protestants, 
concurrently  with  the  causes  above-mentioned,  turned 
Albert  from  Protestantism,  which  he  had  never  heartily 
adopted,  to  the  Older  Faith.  In  Catholicism  he  saw 
unity  and  system,  unity  undisturbed  by  disputes  which, 
beginning  in  words,  ended  in  the  most  deadly  hatred 
and  the  most  hostile  violence,  system  displayed  in  a 
long  and  orderly  array  of  functionaries,  and  a  reformed 
code  of  laws  for  their  direction.  Nor  should  the  fact  be 
overlooked,  that,  by  the  late  proceedings  at  Trent,  one 
active  cause  of  separation  between  the  See  of  Rome  and 
Restoration  the  general  Body  of  Sovereigns  had  been  effectually  taken 
away.  The  admission,  by  the  Papal  Legates  at  Trent, 
of  the  authority  of  Princes  in  the  religious  affairs  of  their 
dominions,  tended  to  remove  much  of  the  jealousy  which 
had  previously  existed  with  regard  to  the  paramount 


of"  Catholi- 
cism in 
Bavaria. 
A.   D. 

156*. 


influence  claimed  by  the  Pope.  Seldom  has  a  conces-  Annals  of 
sion  been  made  in  a  wiser  policy  or  a  better  adaptation 
to  the  spirit  of  the  time.  From  1565  Catholicism  began 
to  resume  her  lost  authority  in  Bavaria.  The  chilling 
influence  of  the  Jesuits  began  to  be  felt  in  the  overthrow 
of  the  establishments  for  education  and  in  the  abstraction 
of  Bibles,  of  the  classical  writings,  of  Works  of  instruction 
almost  indiscriminately,  and  in  the  removal  of  those 
Clergy  who  refused  to  sign  an  insidious  Confession  of 
Faith.*  This  was  the  foundation  upon  which  the  two 
successors  of  Albert  continued  to  build  in  the  same  spirit. 

Philip  of  Hesse  closed  his  long  and  eventful  reign  of  Hesse- 
fifty-eight  years  in  1567.  His  dominions,  on  his  decease, 
were  divided  into  four  portions,  Cassel,  Homburg, 
Rheinfels,  and  Darmstadt.  In  the  first  of  these  he  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  William  the  Wise,  the  friend 
of  Tycho  Brahe. 

The  work  of  the  Reformation,  which  had  been  com-  Palatinate. 
menced  in  the  Electoral  Palatinate  by  Frederic  II.,  who 
died  in  1558,  was  continued  by  his  successor,  Otto 
Henry,  during  his  brief  reign  of  four  years,  and  by  Fre- 
deric III.  of  the  middle  house  ofSimmern,  to  whom  the 
Electoral  dignity  descended. 

Wirtemburg  was  happy  under  the  wise  rule  of  Chris-  Wirtem- 
topher.    Under  his  reign  was  established  the  constitution  burg, 
which  endured  in  Wirtemburg  for  two  hundred  and  fifty      A-  D- 
years.    By  the  joint  consent  of  the  Estates  and  the  Sove-     1565. 
reign,  the  surplus  revenues  of  the  Church  were  applied 
to  the  liquidation  of  the  public  debts  ;  and  Christopher, 
in  1565,  assured  his  subjects  that  the  alterations  which, 
as  an  individual,  he  might  wish  to  introduce,  should  not 
be  considered   as  therefore  binding  upon  them.     Nor 
can  this  appropriation  of  a  portion  of  the  Ecclesiastical 
revenues  be  considered  as  a  selfish  expedient  for  the 
temporal  relief  of  the   Duchy.     The   Institutions  and 
system  established  by  Christopher  throughout  his  domi- 
nions proved  that  he  was  not  unmindful  of  the  true  office 
of  all    Church   establishments,    the   Spiritual    welfare, 
through  education,  of  those  by  whom  they  are  main- 
tained, f     Similar  measures  were  carried  into  effect  by 
Charles  II.  and    Ernest,    the  respective    Margraves  of 
Baden-Duslach  and  Baden-Baden.     Among  the  Sove-  Baden, 
reigns  of  Brunswick,  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick-Wol-  Brunswick, 
fenbiittel,  immediately  after  the   decease  of  his  father      A.  D. 
Henry,  in  1568,  introduced  the  Protestant  Religion  into      1568. 
his  dominions,  which  were  augmented  by  the  addition 
of  Gottingen  and  Calenburg  by  the  decease  of  Eric  II. 
their  Duke,  without  issue,  in  1584.     This  last-named 
Prince,  disgusted  with  the  pedantry  of  his  instructors  in 
early  life,  had  adopted  the   Catholic  Faith.     But  the 
firm  and  steady  progress  already  made  by  the  Reformed 
doctrines  may  be  estimated  from  a  circumstance  attend- 
ing his  accession.     The  only  further  security  required 
by  his  Protestant  subjects  from  a  Prince  of  known  Ro- 
man Catholic  sentiments  was  a  verbal  promise  of  tole- 
rance.    No  Prince  of  eminence  arose  among  the  petty  North  of 
rulers  of  the  divided   Countries  of   Mecklenburg  and  Germany. 
Pomerania.     Brandenburg  was  not  yet  destined  to  rise  Branden 
into  rank  and  importance.     Her  Elector  Joachim  was   ur°* 
a  kind  and  easy  Prince,  fond  of  splendour  and  show, 
although  not  of  the  most  refined  description.     But  the 
burdens   which    his   extravagance    entailed   upon    the 
Electoral  dominions  were  in  some  degree  compensated 
by  his  pacific  disposition,  which  led  him  to  keep  aloof 


*  Ranke,  Hitt.  Pol.  Zeit.  i.  332, 333. 
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History,  from  the  political  divisions  agitating  the  rest  of  Ger- 
'  many  during  his  reign.  Prussia  was  distracted  and 
weakened  by  the  selfish  quarrels  of  the  various  parties 
which  attempted  to  seek  their  own  advancement  in  the 
weakness  of  her  Duke.  One  Funk,  a  Theologian  of  the 
School  of  Osiander,  after  the  decease  of  his  master,  had 
secured  the  ear  of  the  feeble  Sovereign.  His  unwar- 
rantable interference  in  the  Government  was  made  a 
pretext  for  his  trial  and  condemnation  at  KOnigsberg  in 
1566,  at  the  instance  of  the  Nobility,  the  interests  of 
which  Body  were  threatened  by  his  innovations.  Their 
return  to  power  was  marked  by  the  publication  of  various 
decrees  of  a  political  and  religious  nature,  confirming 
the  privileges  of  their  Order,  and  exempting  it  from 
contributions  to  the  public  burdens  ;  and  also  recalling 
those  preachers  who  had  been  banished  during  the  late 
administration,  and  establishing  a  general  Confession  of 
Faith  in  terms  of  the  most  rigid  Lutheranism.* 
Maximilian  The  accession  of  Maximilian  was  regarded  with 
U-  lively  interest.  The  Roman  Catholics  feared  that  he 

A-  D-  would  throw  himself  decidedly  into  the  arms  of  the  Pro- 
1564.  testant  party.  The  Protestants  looked  to  more  positive 
A"S-  demonstrations  of  favour  than  had  hitherto  been  obtained 

from  his  steady  neutrality,  the  springs  of  which  were  unin- 
telligible to  the  majority,  and  many  watched  with  anxiety 
the  course  which  his  reported  ambition  would  take. 
Maximilian's  plans  had  been  decided  long  before  — 
honour,  safety,  and  policy  alike  pointed  towards  the 
East.  Solyman,  although  advanced  in  years,  still  re- 
tained his  former  ardour,  and  listened  with  readiness  to 
the  warlike  advice  of  his  family  and  flatterers,  who 
urged  him  to  advance  upon  Germany  for  the  thirteenth 
time.  Maximilian  was  stung  by  the  yearly  indignity  of 
a  tribute  of  thirty  thousand  ducats  paid  to  the  Porte  by 
the  frontier  districts  of  Esclavonia  and  Croatia  :  John 
Sigismund,  the  son  of  Zapolya,  was  in  possession  of  the 
Sieben-burgen,  and  an  extent  of  territory  ts  far  as  Kas- 
chan  ;  and  the  concentration  of  the  forces  of  Germany 
in  a  grand  national  undertaking  might  possibly  succeed 
in  absorbing  all  internal  divisions  in  loftier  thoughts  of 
victory  and  aggrandizement,  or  at  least  might  strengthen 
the  outworks  of  his  dominions.  Accordingly,  Maximi- 
lian's first  task  was  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  the 
Crown  of  Hungary,  which  he  had  received  at  Presburg 
shortly  before  the  decease  of  his  futher.t 

The  violation  of  the  Truce  in  Hungary  and  the  con- 
sequent disturbances  prevented  Maximilian  from  holding 
Diet  at        a  Diet  for  more  than  a  year  subsequently  to  his  election. 
Augsburg.   His  studied  impartiality  at  the  opening  of  that  which 
A.  D.      assembled  in  Augsburg  contrasted  strongly  with  the  vio- 
1566.     lence  of  the  contending  parties.    The  Roman  Catholics 
Jan>toMav  were  encouraged  by  the  Nuncio  Commendoni  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  advantage  afforded  by  their  unity,  and 
the  Protestant  party  were  unsparing  in  the  expressions 
of  contempt  and  abuse  with  which  they  designated  their 
antagonists.     At  this  Diet,  the  bitterness  of  the  party 
Frederic      Sp'rit  °f  the  Protestants  was  displayed  in  an  attempt  to 
III.,  Elec-  exclud«  the  Elector  Palatine,  Frederic  III.,  who  had  re- 
tor  Pala-     cently  established  Calvinism  within  his  dominions,  from 
tine,  re-       the  pale  of    the  Augsburg  Confession.     That  Prince, 
quested  to   although  connected  by  friendship  with  the  Emperor  and 
vimsm         the  PrinciPal  Sovereigns  of  Germany,  was  requested  by 


*  Anderson,  Royal  Genealogiet,  (in  /oci«.)  Pfister,  iv.  335 
Ranke,  Hist.  Pol.  Zeit.  i.  320.  240.  317,  3l8.  Biographical  Die* 
tiona'-y,  art.  Funk.  Stenzel,  342,  346. 

f  Pfister,  iv.  309,  310.    Ranke,  Hitt.  Pot.  Ztit.  i.  298,  300. 


the  united  voice  of  the  Protestant  party  to  unsettle  all  Annals  of 
that  had  been  recently  established  under  his  authority  for  ^ 
the  national  worship  and  religious  instruction  of  his       f^ 
subjects.     In  answer  to  this  request,  Frederic  appeared 
in  public  attended  by  his  son,  who  carried  a  Bible.     He 
declared  that,  in  matters  of  Religion  and  conscience,  he         to 
recognised  the  authority  of  God  alone ;  that  he  had  signed      A    D 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg  at  the  meeting  at  Naum-      1590 
burg  from  a  conviction  that  it  was  agreeable  to  the  Word 
of  God,  to  which  test   he  professed   his  willingness  to 
appeal   in  defence  of   his   Heidelberg  Catechism.     He 
concluded  by  declaring  his  readiness  to  suffer  to  the  death 
for  conscience   sake.     The   reign  of    Frederic  III.  is 
stained  by  the  execution  of  Silvan.     John  Silvan,  Super- 
intendent of  Ladenburg,    being  accused  of  Arian  doc- 
trines, was  beheaded  on   September   13,    1572,  in   the 
market-place  at  Heidelberg.   His  bold  and  Christian  tone 
called  forth  many  expressions  of  applause,  and  the  slight 
grounds  of  difference  between  his  sentiments  concerning 
the  Eucharist  and  those  held  on  the  same  subject  by 
the  other  Protestant  Princes  were  not  considered  suffi- 
cient for  the  exclusion  of  one  who  coincided  with  the 
members  of  the  Augsburg  Confession  in  the  fundamental 
article  of  Justification.* 

As  on  previous  occasions,  the  supplies  requested  for  War  in 
the  Turkish  war  were  withheld  until  the  settlement  of  Hungary, 
the  religious  questions.  Nor  was  any  progress  made 
at  this  Diet  beyond  the  provisional  and  promissory  ex- 
pressions of  the  Imperial  Rescript.  Two  conditions 
were  attached  to  the  grant  of  supplies :  the  first,  that 
the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Estates  of  the  Empire  should 
be  allowed  to  impose  taxes  upon  their  subjects  indiscri- 
minately, to  enable  them  to  meet  this  heavy  demand  ; 
the  second,  that  Hungary,  in  return  for  the  exertions 
making  in  her  behalf,  should  for  the  future  bear  a  share 
of  the  public  burdens  of  the  Empire.  The  insurrection 
in  the  Sieben-burgen  had  been  already  quelled  by 
Schwendi,  and  John  Sigismund  was  compelled  to  abandon 
his  claims  to  more  than  a  life-interest  in  the  sovereignty 
of  that  district.  But  the  refusal  of  Maximilian  to  restore 
the  Sieben-burgen  was  made  by  Solyman  a  pretext  for 
advancing  upon  Hungary  with  a  very  large  force,  f 

Maximilian  was  not  unprepared.     Cornoru  and  Kas-  Operations 
chau,  situated  advantageously  for  watching  the  opera-  °   Maximi- 
tions  of  the  Turks  on  the  line  of  the  Danube,  and  in  the 
turbulent  districts  of  the  Sieben-burgen,  had  been  selected 
as  places  of  arms,  where  considerable  bodies  were  drawn 
together  under  Salm  and  Schweudi.     The  chief  com- 
mand was  bestowed  by  the  Emperor  upon  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  and  the  troops,  eighty  thousand  in  number, 
were  concentrated  at  Raab.     Volunteers  of  rank  flocked  His  forces. 
from    France   and    England,   from   Poland  and   from 
Malta,  and  the  hostile  Princes  of  Savoy  and  of  Tuscany 
laid  aside  their  quarrels  to  unite  in   defence  of  Chris- 
tendom.    Solyman,  in  conformity  with  his  usual  system 
of  attacking  in  detail,  invested  the  city  of  Sigeth,  the  8je?pr)f 
fall  of  which  would  have  opened  to  him  the  Southern  Sigeth. 
Duchies  of  the  House  of  Austria.     His  death,  vvhich  Death  <.t 
took  place  on  September  4,  during  the  gallant  defence  of  ^°'ymttn' 
this  place  by  Count  Zriny,  was  concealed  from  the  troops 
by  command  of  the  Vizir,  and  Sigeth  fell  on  the  seventh  Fajj  (;f 
day  of  the  same  month.    The  valour  of  the  Commander,  Sigeth. 
a   wealthy   Noble  of  Delmatia,    who   was   slain   in  a 


*  Pfister,  iv.  3  Ii2.  316. 
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sally,  was  unable  to  save  the  exhausted  garrison.  But 
Schwendi  repelled  with  success  the  subsequent  advances 
of  the  Turks,  and  the  Diet  proffered  to  contribute  the 
supplies  necessary  for  the  prosecution  of  the  war  in  the 
ensuing  year.  These,  for  various  reasons,  were  not  re- 
quired. Selim,  the  son  and  successor  of  Solyman,  did 
not  inherit  the  military  spirit  of  his  father,  and  the  dearly 
bought  capture  of  Sigeth,  according  to  contemporary 
authority,  was  felt  for  years  afterwards  by  the  power  of 
Turkey.  The  Christian  army,  weary  of  inactive  warfare, 
withdrew  on  the  retreat  of  the  Turks,  and  a  Treaty  was 
concluded  in  1568,  for  eight  years,  with  the  Porte. 
Maximilian  acquired  a  large  district  on  the  Theiss,  but 
the  crusading  spirit  of  Germany  was  utterly  extinct.* 

The  time  and  exertions  required  to  quell  the  rebellious 
proceedings  of  William  of  Grumbach  prove  the  weakness 
of  the  internal  government  of  Maximilian.  The  Nobility 
of  Germany,  conscious  of  the  injury  inflicted  upon  the 
importance  of  their  Body  by  the  rapidly  decreasing  ne- 
cessity for  their  services  in  the  decay  of  the  Feudal 
system,  looked  anxiously  for  some  means  of  protection 
against  the  growing  authority  of  the  Princes.  From 
this  source  had  emanated  the  marauding  expeditions 
of  the  wild  Albert  of  Brandenburg  ;  and,  more  recently, 
the  desperate  enterprise  of  William  of  Grumbach.  A 
private  compact  made  by  Zobel,  Bishop  of  Wurtzburg, 
in  1552,  with  this  man,  a  former  follower  of  Albert,  had 
been  pronounced  invalid  by  the  late  Emperor.  The  lands 
granted  by  the  Bishop  to  Grumbach  had  been  in  conse- 
quence resumed  with  some  acts  of  harshness  and  cruelty. 
The  latter,  in  1558,  treacherously  murdered  Zobel,  for 
which  act  of  violence  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  was  pro- 
nounced upon  him.  Thus  proscribed,  Grumbach  never- 
theless succeeded  in  extorting  from  the  Chapter  of 
Wurtzburg  a  confirmation  in  the  lands  formerly  granted 
to  him,  and  his  proceedings  began  to  assume  a  more 
serious  form,  when  many  of  the  Nobility  of  Swabia  and 
Saxony  declared  in  his  favour,  and  the  weak  John 
Frederic  openly  avowed  his  expectations  of  recovering 
his  lost  Electorate  by  the  assistance  of  this  rebellious  in- 
cendiary. The  Government  was  alarmed  in  proportion 
to  its  weakness,  for  especial  meetings  were  held,  and  cau- 
tionary Proclamations  issued  until  1567.  John  Frederic, 
at  once  the  dupe  of  Grumbach,  who  had  practised  the 
most  atrocious  frauds  upon  his  weakness,  of  his  violent 
Chancellor  Briick,  whose  avowed  and  favourite  policy 
was  retaliation  in  cruelty  and  banishment,  f  and  of  the 
visions  of  an  enthusiast,  named  Tausendsehon,  had 
resumed  the  title  of  Elector  and  had  coined  money  in 
that  character.  Gotha  was  formally  invested  in  Decem- 
ber 1566,  and  was  surrendered  by  the  inhabitants, 
weary  of  the  loss  and  suffering  entailed  upon  them, 
on  the  thirteenth  day  of  the  ensuing  April.  The  be- 
siegers were  directed  by  the  Elector  Augustus,  as  mili- 
tary Commander  of  the  Circle,  and  John  William, 
brother  of  the  unhappy  Duke.  Grumbach  and  Briick 
were  quartered,  Tausendschon  was  beheaded,  and  John 
Frederic  compelled  to  abdicate.  He  died  in  1595,  near 
Vienna,  after  a  captivity  of  twenty-eight  years,  the 
sorrows  of  which  were  alleviated  by  the  society  of  his 
faithful  wife,  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  the  Elector 

*  Hammer,  iii.  515.  Pfister,iv.  320,  321.  Ranke,  Hist.  Pol. 
Zeit.  i.  299—304. 

t  Driicket  ihr  /tier,  so  drucken  wir  dort,  was,  according  to 
Bottiger,  his  reply  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Electorate  of  Saxony. 


A.  D. 
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Frederic  III.     His  dominions  were  bestowed  upon  his    Annals  of 
brother.*  Germany. 

The  Estates  of  Austria,  like  the  Diet  of  the  Empire, 
on  assembling  in  1566,  had  proposed  to  make  the  con- 
firmation of  additional  concessions  in  favour  of  the  Pro- 
testant doctrines  a  necessary  preliminary  to  pecuniary 
grants  of  money  for  the  prosecution  of  the  Turkish  war. 
Maximilian  declined  to  enter  into  their  views,  but  proved 
at  the  same  time,  by  various  acts-  of  concession,  that  he  progress  of 
was  not  unfriendly  to  the  side  of  Reformation.     The  the  Reform- 
failure  of  Wicel,  Staphylus,  and  Cassander,  the  Commis-  ed  doc- 
sioners  appointed  by  Ferdinand  to  draw  up  any  mea-  t"1168."1 
sures  calculated  to  give  general  satisfaction,  led,  in  1568,  Au8tna> 
to  the  appointment  of  a  Board  of  twelve,  under  the  di- 
rection of  Chytraeus,  for  the  final  arrangement  of  the  Ec- 
clesiastical affairs  of  Austria.      The  doubt  which  the 
directions  given  by  Maximilian  to  Chytraus  (to  adhere 
in  all  cases  in  which  it  should  be  found  practicable,  to 
the  forms  of  the  Catholic  Church)  seem  to  throw  over 
the  sincerity  of  Maximilian,  is  sufficiently  refuted  by  the 
permission  granted  by  him  to  the  noble  and  knightly 
members  of  the  Augsburg  Confession,  within  that  part 
of  his  dominions,  to  establish  within  their  own  territorial 
jurisdiction  a  Form  of  worship  conformable  to  their  own 
Faith.     The  deprecatory  tone  of  the  Papal  agent,  Car- 
dinal  Commendoni,  who  was  despatched  on   a  special 
mission,  the  prayers  of  Albert  of  Bavaria  and  of  the       * 30> 
Archbishop  of  Salzburg,  and  the  menaces  of  Philip  II. 
were  employed   in  vain  upon  Maximilian.     Somewhat 
there  undoubtedly  is  of  overstrained  caution,  of  unwise 
and  unworthy  timidity  in  the  concealment  of  Chytraeus, 
and  in  the  banishment  of  some  Preachers  who  had  become 
notorious  for  their  fiery  zeal,  as  prudential  and  concilia- 
tory measures.     But  these  blots  are  incidental  to  consti- 
tutions like  that  of  Maximilian.     There  is  more  reason  Dec.  7. 
for  suspecting  insincerity  in  his  disinclination  to  con- 
firm by   public   ratification  the  promises   of  increased 
liberty  of  Worship  made  by  him  to  the  Cities  of  his  do- 
minions.   The  Nobles  and  Knightly  Body  were  regarded 
with   favour   by   the    Emperors  as   instruments  which 
might  be  used  with  effect  in  checking  the  advances  of 
the  Princes ;  the  Cities  were  less  tractable  and  depend- 
ent.    Great  offence  was  given  to  the  Pope  by  the  hasty 
publication,  on  the  part  of  the  Estates  of  Lower  Austria, 
of  the  religious  immunities  promised  to  them  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  wish  of  Maximilian,  who  was  anxious  that 
they  should  be  suppressed,  at  least  until  matters  should 
become  more  settled.f 

During  this  season  of  anxious  doubt  and  provisional  change  in 
measures,  occurred  the   event  which   was   destined  to  the  views  of 
confirm  the  suspicions,  entertained  for  some  years,  of  Maximilian, 
the  timid  and   irresolute  hue  of  Maximilian's   policy. 
On  the  24th  of  July,  1568,  died  Carlos,  heir  of  Spain.  Carlos  of 
His  decease  opened  a  new  prospect  to  the  ambition  of  Spain  dies. 
Maximilian.      The   diadem   of  Spain,   the  first   place  Juty  24- 
among  the  Monarchs  of  Europe,  was  placed  within  the       A<  D- 
reach  of  himself  or  his  descendants.     Maximilian  was     1568. 


*  Bottiger,  ii.  13,15.  Pfister,iv.  316,  319.  Raumer,  Hist.  Tauscft. 
1831,  10,  12.  There  is  historical  proof  of  the  intrigues  of  Charles 
V.  with  Albert  of  Brandenburg,  in  whom  the  Emperor  hoped  to 
find  an  instrument  of  resistance  to  the  growing  power  of  the 
Princes.  There  is  scope  for  much  curious  investigation  into  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  chivalry  of  the  Empire  (reichrtttertchaft) 
about  this  time  by  the  immunities  and  privileges  granted  to  their 
body  by  the  Emperors,  with  the  object  above  mentioned. 

f  Pester,  iv.  321—324.     Ranke,  Hist.  Pol.  Zeit.  i.  315,  316. 
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History,    subject  to  attacks  which  rendered  his  tenure  of  life  pre- 
J-v-m_->  carious  :  his  family  was  large,  nor  was  the  fire  of  ambi- 
tion, which  had  burned  so  formidably  within  him  at  the 
period  of  his  accession,  as   yet  extinguished.     He  was 
well  aware  that  the  suspicion  of  Protestant  predilections 
would  exclude  him   most   effectually    from    the    rever- 
sionary succession  of  Spain.     He  could  not  but  sorrow 
over  the  failure  of  his  plans  of  concession  and  reconci- 
Hopes  and  jjatjon  jn  Germany  ;   his  timidity  would  paint  as  inevi- 
Maxlmilian.  table  the  alternative  which  would  probably  result  from 
an  avowal  of  Protestantism — his  own  degradation  and 
fall,  or  his  insignificance  for  the  future.     Toe  agents  of 
the  Pope  would  array  Bavaria  in  arms  against  him.  the 
Spanish  army  in  the  Netherlands  could  easily  be  led  by 
Alva  into  the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  the  Royalist  party 
in  France  would  probably  decide  to  interfere  in  favour 
of  Catholicism.   In  the  event  of  escaping  these  dangers, 
the  adoption  of  Protestantism  by  Maximilian    would 
utterly  overthrow  his  ascendency   in  the  Empire.     It 
was  not  difficult  to  foresee  that  the  Prelates,  to  escape 
utter  ruin,  would  follow  his  example,  and  the  cessation 
of  the  factions  which    divided  the  Empire,  and  con- 
ferred a  degree  of  consequence  upon  the  support  of  its 
Head,  would  leave  him  in  possession  of  no  influence  be- 
yond   that    derived    from    his    hereditary    possessions. 
Moreover,  the  design  entertained  by  Maximilian  upon 
the  Crown  of  Poland  could  be  carried  into  effect  only  by 
the  support  of  the  Pope  and  of  Roman  Catholic  Princes. 
Thus  was  added  to  the  powerful  agencies  the  influence 
and  exertions  of  the  Jesuits,  the  narrow  divisions  of  the 
Protestants,  and  the  grasping  obstinacy  of  the  Nobles  of 
Germany,  which  had  already  opened  a  wide  and  tempt- 
ing breach  for  the  re-entrance  of  Catholicism,  a  fourth 
cause,  not  less  mischievous  in  its  consequences,  the  in- 
temperate ambition  of  Maximilian. 

He  becomes      The  fruits  of  the  change  soon  showed  themselves.   Re- 
vnpopular.    fugees  from  Roman  Catholic  persecution  no  longer  found 
ready  shelter  and  protection,  and  it  was  generally  known 
that  the  Ministers  and  agents  of  Spain,  which  Country 
had  been  so  lately  mentioned   in  terms  of  hatred  and 
scorn,  were  informed  of  all  measures,  and  consulted  in 
every  undertaking.     Suspicion  and  contempt,  the  con- 
stant attendants  of  desertion  and  deceit,  were  aggravated 
in  the  present  instance  by  the  promise  of  the  earlier 
Two  of  his   vears  of  Maximilian.     The  bestowal  of  his  daughters, 
daughters     Anne  and  Elizabeth,  in  marriage,  upon   Philip  II.   of 
^pain  and  Charles  IX-  of  prance,  during  1570,  could 
nar(llv  tend  to  increase  his  waning  influence,   which 
another  cause  contributed  not  a  little  at  the  same  time 
to  diminish.     In  a  Diet  which  was  held  at  Spires  dur- 
ing the  month  of  July,  Maximilian  complained  of  the 
evils  and  disorders  arising  from   the  frequent  levies  of 
v^ocu  VJ     mercenaries  for  foreign  service.  France  and  the  Nether- 
the  troops    lan^s  drew  from  Suabia   and  the  districts   along   the 
levied  in      Rhine  the  flower  of  the  infantry  which  contended  in 
Germany      the  Civil  dissensions  of  the  times.     These  mercenaries, 
Princes.^"    brou£ht  UP  in  an  atmosphere  of  disorder  and  violence, 
and  untrained  to  any  peaceful  or  mechanical  occupation, 
knew  no  trade  save  war,  and  when  repairng  to  the  field 
of  action,   or   after  being  disbanded,  they   committed 
every  kind  ot  outrage  and  rapine  in  the  districts  on  their 
route.      Various    regulations    were    issued   torbidding 
musters  or  disbandings  within  the  boundaries  o(  the 
Empire,  as  likewise  the  practice  of  secret  levies,  and  re- 
quiring  a  previous  assurance   that   the   troops  to   be 
raised  were  not  to  be  employed  against  the  Empire  or 
us  Head.     But  the  proposal  ot  Maximilian,  that  no  So- 
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vereign  Prince  should   be  allowed   to    levy    troops    in    Annals  of 
Germany  without  the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  and  that   Germany. 
the  Bodies  thus  raised  should   be  placed,  while  on  their  ^ 
march,  under  the  orders  of  an  officer  appointed  by  him, 
was  loudly  and  obstinately  opposed  ;  and  the  attempt  to 
obtain  the  consent  of  the  Estates  to  a  plan  for  establish- 
ing  a   permanent  Commander-in-chief   of   the    whole 
Empire  was  defeated.      According  to  a  contemporary 
writer,  Maximilian  deeply  regretted  that  this  measure  Maximi- 
had  ever  been  brought  forward,  and   his  General  and  han's  pro- 
Chancellor,  Schwendi  and  Zasius,   felt  for  a  long  time  posals  re- 
the  consequences  of  this  unpopular  proposal,  which  had 
originated  with  the  latter,  and  which,  had  it  been  carried, 
would  have  placed  the  former  in  a  situation  of  unusual 
power  and  trust.* 

The   ensuing   years  passed   in   war  and  bloodshed, 
which  called  forth  fruitless  expressions  of  sorrow  from 
the  Emperor.     He  lamented  that  his  son-in-law,  the  Massacre  of 
King  of  France,  should  have  been  so  far  misguided  as  j^,,^1110" 
to   sanction    the   Massacre  of  St.   Bartholomew;   and  \yar  Of  tne 
he  mourned  over  the  desolation  and  ruin  caused  in  the  Nether- 
Netherlands  by  the  bigoted  counsellors  of  Philip  II.  land*. 
His  attempts  at  mediation  at  the  Congress  of  Breda,  in       *•  D- 
March    1575,  were   unavailing.     Nor  was  Maximilian      1575. 
less  unsuccessful  at  home.     Years  of  peace  and  tran- 
quillity, during  which  the  religious  divisions  could  have 
been  most  effectually  healed,  were  suffered  to  pass  away, 
and  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  spent  in  fruitless  and 
irritating  discussions.     The  following  sketch  may  serve 
to  make  this  plain.  t 

The  influence  of  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  and  his  inti-  Maximilian 
macy  with  the  Emperor,  procured  for  him  the  honour  v'8it»  Dres- 
of  a  visit  from  Maximilian,  in  order  to  arrange  the  pro-  den> 
posed  election  of  his  eldest  son  Rudolph,  then  in  his     7t'-? 
twenty-third  year,  (who  had  recently  received  the  Crown  .     . 
of  Hungary,  and  been  nominated  to  that  of  Bohemia,)  Rudolph 
to  the  dignity  of  King  of  the  Romans.     A  Diet  for  this  King  of' 
purpose  was  summoned  at  Ratisbon  in  October,  when  a  Hungary, 
proposal  was  brought  forward,  by  the  agents  of  the  Bohemia, 
Elector  Palatine,  (whose  age  and  infirmities  prevented  Rnoman 
from  attending  in  person,)   that  the  declaration  with  Diet  of  Ra- 
regard  to  the  Protestants,  made  by  the  late  Emperor  tisbon. 
at  the  Religious  Peace  of  Augsburg,  should  be  inserted  Oct. 
among  the  Articles  of  Capitulation  to  be  sworn  to  by 
the  young  Prince.     A  violent  opposition  was  made  by 
the  Roman  Catholic  Electors,  who  contended  that  the 
consent  of  a  majority  among  the  entire  Body  of  Estates 
was  required  to   give  validity  to  any  changes   in   the 
Articles  of  Capitulation.     This  assertion  having  been 
successfully   refuted   by  the   Elector  of  Brandenburg,  gjOU8 
they  now  attempted  to  impugn  the  genuineness  of  the  rences  op- 
document  in  question,  which  evasion  was  foiled  by  the  posed  by 
production  of  a  copy  from  the  Imperial  Chancery,  and  ^Catholic 
also  of  the  original,  with  the  seals  and  signatures  ap- 
pended, by  the  Elector  of  Saxony.J 

By  the  death  of  Pius  IV.  on  December  9,  1565,  the 
Papal  Chair  had  again  become  vacant     The  successful 
candidate,   Michaeie   Ghislieri,  a   man    of    low  birth,  piug  y. 
assumed  the  title  of  Pius  V.     He  died  on  May  1,  1572, 
after  a  violent  and  persecuting  reign.  A  native  of  Bologna,  Gregory 
Hugo   Buoncompagno,   who  had  been   in  early  lite  u  XIII. 
jurist,  and  more  conversant  with  the  world  tliun  his  pre- 


*  Pfister,  iv.  324—326.     Ranke,  Hitt.  Pot.  Zeit.  i.  305—307. 
312,  3"13. 

t  Pfister,  iv.  326,  327. 

;  Pfister,  iv.  327,  328.  Riinke,  H,tt.  Poi.  Zttt,  i.  325,  326. 
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History,    decessors,  occupied  the  Papal  Chair  for  thirteen  years, 
until  April  10,  1583,  under  the  title  of  Gregory  XIII. 

The  death  of  Charles  IX.,  which  called   away  his 
infamous  brother  Henry  from  the  Throne  of  Poland  to 
that  of  France,  caused  a  vacancy  in  the  former  King- 
dom which  was  eventually  filled  by  Stephen  Bathory, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  not,  however,  until  it  had  been 
offered  to  the  Emperor.     Maximilian's  chief  strength 
lay  among  the  Senate,  and  the  union  of  the  Slavonic 
offered  to     Kingdoms  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  and  Poland  in  his 
Maximilian,  person  might  with  reason  have  been  expected  to  have 
A.  D.       sent  into  the  field  a  succession  of  armies  not  unfit  to 
1576.      C0pe  with  the  advancing  hordes  of  Russia  and  Turkey. 
May  23.  Under  the  plea  that  the  Truce  concluded  on  a  former 

The  Turks  occasion  with  Maximilian  was  a  personal  contract  with 

Hun'1!         that   Prince'   the   Turks   had    taken   the   field'    on  the 
Hungarian  Coronation  of  Rudolph,  and  more  than  one 

bloody  engagement  had  since  occurred.  A  Diet  was 
fixed  to  meet  at  Ratisboa  during  June  1576,  at  which 
the  Emperor  appeared  in  person.  Bowed  down  by 
infirmity,  he  could  not  but  feel  grieved  that  the  exer- 
tions which  he  had  made  were  met  with  so  little  corre- 
sponding spirit  on  the  part  of  the  Instates,  many  parties 
absenting  themselves,  although  all  were  especially  en- 
treated to  attend.  Frederic  III.,  as  on  the  last  occa- 
sion, but  now  supported  by  a  large  proportion  of  the 
Protestant  Princes,  urged  the  necessity  of  obtaining,  as 
preliminary  to  any  grant  of  supplies,  the  promise  of  a 
redress  of  all  grievances  ;  the  removal  of  all  restraints 
from  the  profession  of  the  Protestant  Religion  ;  the  in- 
corporation of  the  declaration  of  Ferdinand  into  the 
Recess  of  the  Diet ;  and,  in  order  that  the  Emperor 
might  be  deprived  of  every  pretext  of  retreat,  a  po- 
sitive statement  of  the  policy  intended  to  be  pursued  by 
him,  in  the  case  of  the  adoption  of  the  Reformed 
Religion  by  any  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Electors. 

Our  last  Chapter  on  the  Annals  of  Germany  closed 
with  an  account  of  the  Peace  of  Passau,  which  was 
among  the  there  described  as  the  second  decided  advance  made  by 
Protestants  the  Tenets  of  the  Reformation.  It  would  have  been  a 
grateful  task  to  close  the  present  with  that  of  a  third 
more  decided,  more  sweeping  and  beneficial  in  its  con- 
sequences. That  this  event,  so  much  to  be  desired,  was 
not  accomplished,  was  caused  by  the  active  bigotry  of 
Augustus  of  Saxony.  That  Prince,  engaged  in  dis- 
putes which  have  left  an  abiding  stain  upon  his  me- 
mory, even  if  other  reasons  had  been  wanting,  regarded 
with  the  bitterness  of  religious  hatred  the  attempts 
making  by  the  bold  patriotism  of  Frederic.  It  was  in- 
deed most  improbable  that  the  zealous  Lutheran  could 
concur  in  the  proposals  of  a  Prince  whom  he  considered 
as  barely  within  the  pale  of  the  Augsburg  Confession. 
He  prevailed  upon  various  Princes  to  grant  the  wished- 
for  supplies  without  further  delay  ;  the  Nobility  renewed 
their  efforts  to  retain  the  Benefices  within  their  grasp  ; 
and  the  active  Morone  was  present  at  the  Diet,  to  reap 
an  ample  harvest  from  the  unchristian  divisions  of  the 
Protestants.  No  positive  concessions  were  made,  and 
the  points  in  dispute  were  left  to  a  future  amicable 
adjustment. 

Amid  this  mockery  died  Maximilian,  on  October  12, 
1576.  The  future  justified  the  boding  predictions  of 
bloodshed  and  tyranny  which  accompanied  the  decease 
of  this,  the  noblest  among  the  rulers  whom  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  had  supplied  to  the  Imperial  Throne. 
Nor  were  the  injuries  sustained  by  the  Protestant 
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cause  confined  to  this  unsatisfactory  conclusion  of  the 
Diet.  It  has  been  mentioned  before,  that  at  the 
meeting  of  Naumburg  a  new  Introduction  had  been 
prefixed  to  the  Augsburg  Confession.  This  was  the 
first  attempt  made  by  the  moderate  or  Wittenberg  party 
to  deviate  from  the  extreme  strictness  of  Lutheran 
principles.  In  1571,  Augustus,  as  guardian  of  the 
young  Princes  of  Saxony  since  the  decease  of  John 
William,  drove  out  a  number  of  the  Theologians  of 
Weimar  and  Jena,  whose  opposition  to  the  doctrines 
promulgated  by  those  of  Electoral  Saxony  originated,  in 
his  opinion,  rather  from  political  and  party  views  than 
from  religious  zeal.*  The  time  at  last  arrived  when 
Augustus  was  to  be  undeceived.  His  professions  of 
attachment  to  Lutheranism  had  been  violent  in  propor- 
tion to  his  ignorance  of  the  subject.  Surrounded  by 
men  from  the  School  of  Wittenberg,  he  was  convinced 
only  by  the  reproachful  letters  of  other  Princes,  that  he, 
the  Head  of  Saxony,  the  birth-place  and  cradle  of  the 
Reformation,  had  been  engaged  in  introducing  Cal- 
vinism into  his  dominions.  In  his  rage  he  cut  with  no 
gentle  hand  the  subtle  toils  which  had  bound  him.  The 
leaders  of  the  Crypto-Calvinist  party  were  thrown  from 
t'heir  high  offices  at  his  Court  into  prison,  or  driven  into 
banishment.  Peucer  was  banished,  and  Cracau,  the 
Chancellor,  was  racked  with  great  cruelty.  The  tend- 
ency to  Calvinism  had  already  awakened  the  attention 
of  Theologians  in  other  parts  of  Germany.  Andrea, 
the  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  Tubingen,  had  been 
for  some  years  employed  in  framing  a.  Form  of  Concord,  Forms  of 
which,  in  1574,  he  laid  before  the  Theologians  of  Lower  Concord. 
Saxony,  by  whom,  in  common  with  those  of  his  own 
Country,  it  was  adopted.  In  May  during  the  same 
year,  a  Form  of  Faith  of  more  genuine  Lutheranism 
was  adopted  at  a  Diet  atTorgau.  From  this  Form,  the 
Exegetical  system  of  Melancthon,  the  Wittenberg  Cate- 
chism, and  other  additions  in  a  like  spirit  were  excluded. 
But  both  these  Forms  failing  to  obtain  their  purpose 
twelve  eminent  Theologians  were  assembled,  in  1576,  un- 
der the  direction  of  Augustus,  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  an  improved  one.  The  result  of  their  labours,  in  which 
Andrea,  Chemnitzius,  Chytraeus,  Musculus,  and  Korner 
took  a  principal  share,  was  the  Book  of  Torgau,  so  Book  of 
called  from  its  completion  in  that  place.  Considerable  Torgau- 
hopes  were  entertained  of  the  success  of  this  undertak- 
ing, from  the  close  adherence  preserved  in  its  composi- 
tion to  the  early  symbolical  formularies  of  the  Reforma- 
tion. But  this  hope  proving  fallacious,  Andrea,  Sel- 
necker,  and  other  Theologians  resumed  their  labours  in 
the  ensuing  year,  which  were  given  to  the  world  under 
the  title  of  the  Book  of  Berg,  from  the  Monastery  in  Book  of 
which  it  was  completed,  and  which  were  finally  ratified 
under  the  title  of  the  Form  of  Concord,  in  1580,  and 
signed  as  the  Symbol  of  Faith  of  Electoral  Saxony. 
It  was  admitted  without  opposition  in  the  territories  of 
Wirtemburg,  Brunswick,  Mecklenburg,  in  some  other 
small  States  and  free  Cities  of  the  Empire.  The  sub- 
sequent adhesion  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  led  to  the  banishment 
of  this  Form  of  Concord  from  his  territories.  The 
Articles  concerning  Baptism  were  constantly  rejected  in 
the  Palatinate.  Its  direct  result  was  to  draw  tightly 
the  bonds  of  Lutheranism,  and  to  check  the  growth  of 
Spiritual  freedom. 

*  PBster,  iv.  327.  334.    Ranke.  Hitt.  Pol.  Zeit.  I  325. 335. 
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SPAIN,  until  its  consolidation  into  a  single  mighty 
Power,  produced  little  or  no  effect  upon  the  general  po- 
licy of  Europe.  During  the  ensuing  Chapter  we  must 
consider  it  as  it  still  existed,  subdivided  into  various 
independent  Kingdoms,  of  which  CASTILE  w.l  claim  the 
foremost  notice.  For  an  outline  of  the  most  marked  events 
in  our  narrative  the  reader  will  turn  to  the  second  Part 
of  the  IVth  Chronological  Table. 

Were   we  simply  to  indicate  the  period  of  John  11.  s 
accession,  and  that  of  his  decease,  we  should  perhaps 
bestow  on  this  long  reign  all  the  notice  which  it  de- 
serves.    By  the  prudence  of  his  uncle  Ferdinand,  the 
first  years  of  his  minority,  contrary  to  the  usual  course 
of  political  events,  were  the  calmest  and  most  prosper- 
ous of  his  rule  ;  but  when  that  able  man  was  elevated  to 
the  throne  of  Aragon,    the  aspect  of  affairs  began  to 
change.  On  the  death  of  the  Queen  Regent  a  lew  years 
later,  it  was  thought  expedient  to  proclaim  the  King  of 
age  though  he  was  only  entering  his  fourteenth  year. 
The  game  of  intrigue  and  ambition  now  acuvely  com- 
menced.    Of  the  sons  of  Ferdinand,  the  eldest,  Alonso, 
had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  his  father's  Crown  ;  the 
next  two,  John  and  Henry,  remained  in  Castile:  the  for- 
mer of  these  two  had  contracted   a  marriage  with  the 
presumptive  heiress  of  Navarre  ;  the  latter  had  set   his 
Treacher-    affections  on  the  Princess  Catherine,   the  King's  sister, 
uus  attempt  who  did  not  favour  his  pretensions,  which  also  met  with 
of  Henry  of  great  opposition  from  the  royal  advisers.     Too  much  in 
Aragon.      earnest  to  be  deterred  by  these  obstacles,  he  soon  re- 
solved upon  his  first  step  ;  it  was  a  bold  and  decisive 
one,  being  nothing  less  than  to  get  possession  of    the 
King's  person.    This  daring  attempt  having  been  suc- 
cessfully  made  at  Tordesillas,  he  had  nothing  to  con- 
tend with  but  the  lady's    scruples;    which,  partly  by 
persuasion,  partly  by    menaces,    were    overruled.     It 
was  during  the    solemnization  of  these  nuptials,  from 
which  Henry  expected  the  confirmation  of  his  power, 
that  a  secret  scheme  was  concerted  for  the  King's  escape. 
Under  pretence  of  hunting,  John  went  forth  at  a  very 
early  hour,  pushed  off  at  full  speed  for  the   Tagus, 
crossed  it,  and  threw  himself  with  a  few  followers  into 
the  Castle  of  Montalban.     Henry  lost  no  time  in  pur- 
suing him,  invested  the  castle,  and  was  on  the  point  of 
taking  it,  when  the  approach  of  an  armed  force  under  the 
command  of  the  Infante  John,  who  disapproved  of  his 
proceedings,  compelled  him  to  retire.     The  King  was 
removed  in  great  triumph  to  Talavera.     The  projector 
Rise  of  Al-  °f  tn's  escaPe  was  tne  young  Alvaro  de  Luna,  the  natu- 
varo  de      ral  son  of  a  Castilian    Knight  by  a  woman  of  low  extrac- 
tion ;  he  was  through  the  interest  of  his  father's  family 
attached  to  the  Court  at  a   very  early  age,  when  by  his 
ability  and  engaging  qualities  he  acquired  a  complete 
mastery    over   the  will   and  inclinations   of  the  feeble 
John.     The  great  service  which  he  had  just  rendered 
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completely  rivetted  his  influence,  which  he  now  began   Annals  of 
publicly  to  display.   As  this  ascendency  developed  itself,       sl'ain- 
it  could  not  fail  to  excite  the  jealousy   of  the  Princes  ^T^^™" 
of  the  Blood,  who  would  naturally   enough  conclude  tel*9  C° 
that,  if  the  Crown  were  to  remain    in   tutelage,   they  withthe 
had  the  best  pretensions  to  be  the  depositaries  of  its  Prince*, 
power.     The   history  of  this  reign,  therefore,  presents 
a  succession  of  attempts,  sometimes  by  one  Prince,  un- 
supported by  or  even  thwarted  by  the  other,  generally 
by  both,  to  transfer  the  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment from    Alvaro  to   themselves.     Such  contests  in- 
volving no  political  principle,  and  leaving  behind  them 
BO  permanent  results,  are  not  of  themselves  entitled  to 
much  remark;  the  only  thing  striking  in  them  is,  that 
on  no  occasion  do  we  perceive  any  personal  ill-treat- 
ment of  the  Monarch  or  any  treasonable  designs  against 
his  possession  of  the  Crown  ;  yet  in  the  course  of  his 
reign  John   was     three    times  in   the  power  of  adver- 
saries   whom    resentment   against    the  Favourite   had 
brought  into  the  field.     The  rigid  limits  within  which 
we  are  included  will  not  permit  us  to  narrate  the  feuds  ofmelda 
which  were  continued   at  intervals  for  seventeen  years,      A>  D> 
until  the  Battle  ofOlmeida,  in  which  the  Infante  Henry      1445. 
was  killed,   gave  the  Constable  Alvaro,  who  had  long  Triumph  of 
enjoyed  this  dignity,  a  final  triumph  over  his  rebellious  Alvaro. 
and  vindictive  adversaries. 

By  this  decisive  event  the  authority  of  Alvaro  seemed  His  feud 
fixed  on  a  solid  and  durable  basis  ;  but  the  increasing  with  the 
restlessness  of  Henry  Prince  of  Asturias,  as  completely 
under  the  influence  of  Don  Juan  de  Pacheco  as  his 
father  had  ever  been  under  that  of  the  Constable,  threat- 
ened to  discompose  the  tranquillity  with  which  the  Fa- 
vourite reasonably  hoped  to  centre  the  whole  power  of  the 
Monarch  in  himself.  The  principal  circumstance,  how- 
ever, which  tended  to  undermine  his  influence  was  the 
vacancy  in  the  Royal  bed  in  consequence  of  the  Queen's 
death,  which,  it  seems,  John  was  desirous  of  filling  up 
with  a  daughter  of  France.  The  political  views  of  the 
Constable  required  a  Princess  of  Portugal,  and  the 
King  saw  with  great  but  suppressed  disgust  that  it 
was  necessary  to  assent  to  an  arrangement  in  which  the 
imperious  Alvaro  had  not  condescended  to  consult  his 
taste.  Nor  was  it  the  arrogant  assumption  of  authority 
in  this  act  which  was  offensive  to  the  King,  but  its 
accidental  collision  with  a  project  of  domestic  enjoyment 
on  which  his  heart  had  secretly  been  set.  His  disap- 
pointment on  this  occasion  engendered  an  aversion 
which,  fanned  by  the  Prince  and  his  Favourites,  whose 
rebellious  projects  had  been  successfully  disconcerted  by 
the  Constable,  eventually  deepened  into  hate.  The 
Queen  too,  tempted,  it  is  possible,  by  the  ambition  of 
an  undivided  sway  over  her  feeble  husband,  had  entered 
the  lists  against  Alvaro  ;  and  as  soon  as  a  succession 
of  stormy  events  arising  from  the  intrigues  of  John  of 
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History.  Navarre,  from  the  hostilities  of  that  Prince,  as  well  as 
x""" "v™"-'  those  of  Aragon  and  Grenada,  had  been  baffled  by  his 
activity  and  skill,  it  was  resolved  to  get  rid  of  a  Minister 
whose  authority  was  now  abhorred.  But  how  were  they  to 
proceed  ?  To  bring  him  openly  to  trial  for  real  or  imputed 
crimes  was  an  act  in  its  conception  as  much  beyond  the 
vigour  of  the  feeble  King,  as  its  execution  might  possibly 
have  been  beyond  his  power ;  to  strip  him  of  his  offices 
and  banish  him  from  Court  could  afford  no  guarantee  to 
his  enemies  that  he  would  not  one  day  regain  his  in- 
fluence ;  his  death,  therefore,  was  the  great  object  to  be 
attained,  and  treachery  appeared  to  be  the  safest  method 
that  could  be  employed.  To  Antonio  de  Vivero,  a  fol- 
lower of  Alvaro,  was  confided  the  charge  of  betraying 
his  master;  but  his  intrigues  were  detected,  his  treason 
was  proved  from  his  own  letters  at  a  Council  held  by 
the  Constable  and  his  friends  ;  and,  in  the  indignation 
excited  by  his  detected  villany,  he  was  dragged  to  the 
top  of  a  tower  and  cast  headlong  into  the  street.  This 
summary  act  sharpened  the  King's  appetite  for  revenge, 
as  it  also  suggested  the  necessity  of  some  vigorous  blow. 
The  Constable,  after  the  precaution  of  demanding  a 
safe-conduct,  had  accompanied  the  Court  to  Burgos, 
and  it  was  secretly  resolved  that  the  earliest  opportu- 
nity should  be  taken  for  arresting  him.  The  charge  of 
this  enterprise  was  confided  to  the  Count  of  Placentia, 
his  personal  enemy ;  but  as  that  Nobleman  was  con- 
fined to  his  bed  with  the  gout,  he  selected  his  nephew 
Zuniga,  a  resolute  and  brave  man,  for  its  execution. 
Troops  were  secretly  introduced  into  the  city,  and  though 
notice  of  these  preparations  did  not  entirely  escape 
the  vigilance  of  Alvaro,  they  did  not  alarm  him.  The 
fortress  in  which  he  resided  was  suddenly  invested 
by  Zuniga  at  the  head  of  two  hundred  soldiers. 
The  Constable  appeared  at  the  window  to  inquire  into 
the  cause  of  the  tumult,  but  an  arrow  discharged  at  him 
was  the  sole  reply.  An  order  from  the  King  to  Alvaro 
to  surrender,  accompanied  by  a  more  or  less  explicit 
promise  of  protection  and  safety,  determined  him  to 
Overthrow,  submit.*  How  far  he  compromised  himself  by  this  de- 
pendence on  the  Royal  word  we  cannot  now  decide,  but 
it  is  probable  that  he  relied  more  upon  the  facility  of  the 
King's  character,  upon  the  long  influence  he  had  exer- 
cised over  his  master'sf  mind,  and  the  recollection  of 
the  services  which  he  had  performed  him,  than  on  the 
precise  terms  of  the  Royal  pledge.  The  result,  how- 
ever, was  fatal  to  him.  John  was  now  the  slave  of 
other  impulses,  and  though  he  seems  more  than  once 

*  The  King  had  not  resolution  to  consent  to  the  attack.  With 
respect  to  the  precise  terms  of  the  Royal  promise  there  was  much 
dispute ;  Alvaro's  party  declaring  that  it  was  au  obsolete  promise 
of  protection,  Pacheco  that  it  was  merely  conditional.  The 
Chronicler,  Don  Diego  de  Valera,  one  of  Zuniga's  retainers,  was, 
as  he  himself  assures  us,  the  person  who  carried  the  safe-conduct 
to  the  Constable ;  from  him  therefore  we  might  expect  the  most 
positive  testimony.  All  he  says  is,  Cierta  forma  de  que  no  me 
anterdo.  Hist,  de  Enrique*  IV.  ch.  125,  p.  4.  This  seems  to  be  con- 
clusive. That  he  could  have  forgotten  so  grave  a  circumstance,  one 
too  which  became  immediately  a  subject  of  acrimonious  dispute, 
is  a  supposition  too  monstrous  to  be  admitted.  Why  then  did  he 
choose  to  forget  it  ?  Because — what  else  can  we  inter  ? — the  truth 
would  have  disgraced  his  party,  the  King's  promise  was  absolute. 

t  That  he  felt  himself  perfectly  secure  is  evident  from  the 
menace  he  addressed  to  an  Ecclesiastic  who  passed  by  the  win- 
dow at  which  he  was  standing  immediately  after  his  arrest,  and 
whom  he  suspected  of  being  in  the  conspiracy  against  him  :  Para 
fsta  cruz  Don  Obispo,  me  lo  pagueys.  On  which  the  Bishop  pro- 
tested that  he  had  as  little  to  do  with  it  as  the  King  of  Grenada. 
Ibid. 


to  have   wavered  in    his  purpose,  he  was  totally  inca-   Annals  of 
pable  of  thwarting  the  vindictive  counsels  which  urged      Spain. 
Alvaro's  death.     A  Commission  was  appointed  which 
unanimously  decreed  his  condemnation,  pronouncing  the 
penalty  of  death,  and  confiscation  of  all  that  he  pos- 
sessed.    In  the  melancholy  close  of  a  life  distinguished 
by  the  attainment  of  unbounded    wealth    and    power, 
Alvaro  did  not  dishonour  his  career  by  any  symptoms 
of  infirmity  or  fear.    On  the  scaffold  his  demeanour  was 
dignified   and  calm  ;  but  one   expression  of  bitterness 
escaped  him.     Observing  one  of  the  Prince's  household 
he   exclaimed,  "  Go,    Barrasa,     and  tell    my   lord  the 
Prince  better  to  reward  his  servants  than  the  King  my 
master  has  rewarded  me."     A  high  post  with  an  iron 
hook  attracted  his  attention  ;  he  inquired  its  use.    "To 
hang   your   head  upon,''   was  the   executioner's   reply. 
"  Good,"  said  Alvaro,  "  when  they  have  taken  it  from  me 
let  them  dispose  of  it  as  they  list."     He  then  quietly 
uncovered  his  neck,  and  laid  himself  upon  the  block ;  * 
his  head  was  severed  from  his  body,  and  was  exposed  varo 
to  public  view  for   nine  days.     Such  was  the  end  of  this 
able  and  accomplished   man.     That  he  deserved  this 
fate  there  is  much  room  to  doubt,  since  History  does 
not  specify  the  imputed  crimes  by  which  it  was  incurred. 
Of  rebellion  he  was  never  guilty,  that  was  the  crime  of 
his   enemies ;  of  exercising   an    authority   inconsistent 
with  the  dignity  and   independence  of  the    Crowa  no 
one  can  acquit  him ;  but  in  this  respect  he  was  less 
culpable  than  those  who  persecuted  him,  since  the  yoke 
which  he  imposed  was  agreeable  to  the   neck   which 
bore  it,  was  rivetted  by  moral  influence,   not  violently 
imposed  by  the  aid  of  treason  and  Civil  war.    The  King 
did  not  long  survive  his  victim,  yet  long  enough  to  de- 
plore him ;  had  he  lived,  he  would  doubtless  have  bit-  Death  ot 
terly  regretted  the  absence  of  an  ascendency  which,  based 
on  the  weakness  of  his  character,  had  at  least  the  merit 
of  connecting  it  with  Something  that  was  great,  instead 
of  leaving  it  a  despicable  prey  to  obscure  cabals  and 
perpetually  shifting  intrigues. 

In  the  year  preceding  the  accession  of  Henry  IV.,  Henry  IV. 
a  decree  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  had  annulled  his  mar-      A.  D. 
riage  with  Blanch  of  Navarre  on  the  ground  of  a  phy-     1454. 
sical  infirmity,  which  has  acquired  for  this  Monarch  the 
surname  of ''the  Impotent."  He  was,  however,  scarcely 
seated  on  the  throne  before  he  negotiated  a  marriage 
with  Joanna,  Infanta  of  Portugal.     The  political  agita- 
tion which  had  prevailed  throughout  the  late  reign,  far 
from     having    subsided,  soon  began  to   exhibit  itself 
anew ;    a  project,  similar  to  that  of  Tordesillas,  was  Conspira 
secretly  meditated  by  some  discontented  Nobles,   who  cies. 
had  resolved  to  seize  the  King's  person,  to  compel  him 
to  such  acts  as  they  might  deem  essential  to  the  public 
good,  and  above  all  to  rescue  him  from  the  absolute 
control  of  the  Favourite  Pacheco,  now  the    Marquis  de 
Villena.     This  design  was  discovered  ;  but  within  three 
years  afterwards  a  new  confederacy  was   formed  for  the 
purpose  of  remedying  the  great  disorders  arising  from 
the  maladministration  of  the  Government.     A  spirited 
remonstrance  to  Henry  proclaimed  the  universal  discon- 
tent and  suffering  occasioned  by  the  remiss   or  irregu- 
lar exercise  of  his  authority,  and  called  for  a  prompt  re- 
dress of  the  grievances  under  which  the  Country  groaned. 
The  confederates   were  too   powerful  to   be  despised ; 


*  Fue  gran  cavallero  de  toda  silla,  brac£ro,  buenjusfador,  trovava, 
y  dansava  bien.     Ckron,  Guzman.  298. 
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Henry  met  them  at  Segovia,  promised  that,  immediately 
after  a  campaign  about  to  be  undertaken  against  the 
Moors,  he  would  assemble  the  States,  and  do  whatever  was 
required  for  the  welfare  of  the  realm.  Two  years,  however, 
elapsed  during  which  no  reforms  were  effected,  and  in 
which  the  Court  appears  to  have  been  distracted  by  a 
cause  little  to  be  anticipated — the  gallantries  of  the 
King.  An  intrigue  with  Dona  Guiomar  de  Castro  ex- 
cited the  indignation  of  the  Queen.  But  these  domes- 
tic squabbles  were  succeeded  by  graver  events  ;  a  new 
confederacy  arose,  having  the  same  object  as  the  last, 
but  prepared  to  pursue  it  with  greater  vigour.  A  strong 
memorial  indicated  the  wishes  of  the  Nobles  and  the 
duties  of  the  King,  and  urged  him  to  appoint  a  successor 
to  his  Crown.  Henry  heard  with  alarm  that  John  of 
Navarre,  who  had  by  this  time  succeeded  to  the  throne 
of  Aragon,  had  espoused  the  cause  of  the  confederates ; 
War  with  waf  wag  jmme(]jateiy  declared  against  him,  and  the 
Catalans  who  had  revolted  from  him  were  taken  under 
the  protection  of  the  Castilian  Crown. 

Formidable  as  the  schism  appeared,  it  was  however 
devoid  of  serious  results.  The  war  with  Aragon  and 
Navarre  was  languidly  pursued,  while  the  leading  men 
among  the  confederates  were  won  over  to  the  Court  by 
Henry's  consenting  to  some  of  the  proposed  reforms, 
and  to  the  institution  of  a  Council  by  which  the  dispen- 
sation of  public  justice  was  secured,  and  a  check  placed 
on  many  gross  irregularities  in  the  administration  of 
affairs.  The  attention  of  the  Country  was  now  directed 
to  a  new  event,  the  pregnancy  of  the  Queen ;  and  as 
Birth  of  the  SOon  as  the  child  was  born,  the  name  of  the  Beltraneja, 
Infanta  Jo- jmpose(j  UpOn  jj  by  the  general  voice,  showed  signifi- 
cantly enough  the  degree  of  relation  which  Don  Bel- 
tram  de  la  Cueva  was  supposed  to  hold  towards  it. 
The  birth  of  the  young  Joanna  was,  however,  celebrated 
with  great  rejoicings,  and  two  months  afterwards  she 
was  formally  acknowledged  as' heiress  of  the  Crown, 
but  not  without  a  protest  from  many  of  the  Nobles, 
who  refused  to  recognise  in  her  the  King's  blood. 
The  incorporation  of  Catalonia  with  Castile  was  a 
scheme  by  no  means  agreeable  to  Henry's  Ministers, 
who,  having  forced  themselves  into  his  service,  foresaw 
the  possibility  of  their  one  day  requiring  the  support  of 
Aragon,  with  which  Court  they  consequently  desired  to 
maintain  a  good  understanding.  By  their  advice,  the 
King  consented  to  refer  the  matter  to  the  arbitration  of 
Louis  XI.  of  France.  The  part  of  the  award  which 
depended  on  Henry,  the  restoration  of  Catalonia,  was 
immediately  executed  ;  but  Aragon  refusing  to  perform 
her  part  in  return,  the  King  resolved  to  compel  her  by 
force  of  arms.  He  advanced  in  this  intention,  but  having 
stopped  at  Leira  to  wait  for  troops,  he  received  anony- 
mous letters  containing  mysterious  allusions  to  some  pro- 
ject against  his  life,  which  so  much  alarmed  him  that  he 
precipitately  left  Navarre  arid  retired  to  Segovia.  Sus- 
picions were  awakened  in  his  mind  of  some  underhand 
practices  of  Villena  and  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo  with 
Aragon ;  inquiry  into  the  fact  confirmed  them  ;  and 
these  two  intriguing  men,  irritated  at  this  detection  of 
Fresh  con-  their  Plans'  were  SOOn  at  the  head  of  a  new  confede- 
spiracy  of  racy.  Villena,  however,  by  his  hypocritical  conduct, 
Villena.  still  contrived  to  prevent  matters  from  coming  to  an 

I*,'*0;      °pe"  breach '  in  Spite  of  an  imP»dent  attempt  made  by 

64.     him  and  some  of  the  confederates  at  Alcala  to   seize 

upon  the  Infants  Alfonso  and  Isabella,  and   to  arrest 

Don   Bertram  de  la  Cueva,     The  elevation    of  the 

latter  to  the  Grand   Mastership   of  St  Jago  deeply 
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offended  Villena,  who  himself  was  passionately  desirous  Annala  of 

of  that  high  honour.    He  instantly  concerted  a  project     Spain. 

for  arresting  the  King  and  Queen,  which  would  certainly  N—  ~*~  —  ' 

have   succeeded  but  for  a  timely   notice  of  his  design 

given  to  the  Royal  pair  by  some  of  their  faithful  ser- 

vants. Notwithstanding  the   outrage  so  recently  medi- 

tated against   his  person,  the  feeble-minded  Henry,  in 

defiance  of  the  wishes  of  his  Council,  consented  to  another 

interview  with   his  enraged  and  discarded    Favourite. 

The  result  was  such  as  might  be  expected,  a  humble  sub- 

mission to  the  demands  of  the  confederates.  To  deliver  into  Submission 

the  hands  of  his  enemies  the  Infante  Alfonso,  to  acknow- 

ledge  him  as  his  heir  and  successor,  to  strip  the  Grand 

Master  of  St  Jagoof  his  dignity  and  to  confer  it  on  the 

Infante,  and  to  place  Bertram  de  Cueva  as  a  hostage  in 

their  power  for  the  due  execution  of  these  engagements, 

were  the  sacrifices  with  which  Henry  consented  to  appease 

the  rebellious  spirit  of  his  Nobles.     A  Commission  was 

appointed  to  settle  the  remaining  differences  with   the 

Crown  ;  or,  in  other  words,  an  inquest  to  determine  to  what 

extent  the  independent  exercise  of  its  authority  might  be 

curtailed.    Henry,  indignant  at  the  decision  of  the  Com- 

missioners, and  encouraged  by  a  temporary  defection  of 

the  Archbishop  of  Toledo   and  of  the  Admiral  of  Cas- 

tile from  the  League,  summoned  the  confederates  to  lay 

down  their  arms,  on  pain  of  being  proclaimed  traitors. 

But  he  was  on  all  occasions  encountered  by  treachery  ; 

the  Archbishop  and  the  Admiral,  if  from  some  sudden 

jealousy  of  Villena  they  had  ever  been  sincere  in  the 

tender  of  their  services,  soon  repented  of  their  loyalty, 

and  gave  their  vigorous  support  to  the  great  project  of 

the   confederates,  the  formal   deposition   of  the  King. 

A  determination  to  this  effect  was  solemnly  taken;  the 

Infante  was  conducted  to  Avila,  to  be  an  actor  in  the 

extraordinary  ceremony  by  which  his  brother  was  to  be 

deposed.       In  a  large  plain  contiguous  to  the  city  walls  Hisdeposi- 

was  erected  a  platform  of  vast  dimensions,  visible  from  tion  at 

every  surrounding  point;  in  the  midst  of  it  was  raised  Avila. 

a  throne,  on  which  was  a  statue   of  Henry  arrayed  in 

Royal  robes,  and  surrounded  with  all  the  insignia  of 

monarchy,    the  Crown,  the  Sceptre,  and  the    Sword. 

A  herald,  approaching  the  effigy,  recited  in  a  loud  voice 

the  various  acts  which   imposed  upon   the  confederates 

the  hard  necessity  of  degrading  their  King.    As  soon 

as  he  had  finished,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  assisted 

by  the  Marquis  of  Villena  and  four  other  distinguished 

Nobles,  ascended  the  platform   to  execute  the  sentence. 

One  removed  the  Crown,  another  the  Sceptre,  a  third 

the  Sword,  until  the  statue  was  completely  stripped  of 

its  Royal  emblems  ;  they  then  spurned  it  with  their  feet 

to  the  earth,  and,  amid  the  tears  of  many  of  the  specta- 

tors, reviled  it  with  the  foulest  expressions  of  contempt 

and  hate.  On  the  throne,  from  which  the  senseless  effigy 

had    been    but    a    moment  since    so  contumeliously 

expelled,  was  placed  the  living  puppet  for  whose  honour 

had  been   contrived  the  mummery  of  this  disgraceful 

day.     There,  amid   the   crash  of    martial    instruments 

and  the  cheers  and  exultations  of  the  excited  crowd, 

the  Infante  Don  Alfonso  was  saluted  with  the  title  of 

King,  and  received  the  homage  of  the  rebellious  Chiefs. 

When  Henry  was  informed  of  this  deadly  affront  to  He  takes 
his  person  and   authority,  his  spirit  was  roused,  and   he  arms. 
resolved  to  take  immediate  vengeance  on  its  authors. 
Nor  was  his  appeal  to  the  great  body  of  his  Nobility 
without  effect  ;  brave  men,  indignant  at  this  insolent 
bravado,  flocked  around  him,  and  he  soon  found  himself 
in  a  condition  to  march  upon  the  confederates  ;  who, 
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alarmed  at  the  strength  of  the  Royal  army,  retreated  to 
Valladolid,  and,  shutting  themselves  within  its  walls, 
could  not  be  tempted  to  try  the  issue  of  a  battle.  In 
this  peril  Villena  had  recourse  to  his  usual  intrigues ; 
well  acquainted  with  the  mild  temper  of  the  King 
which  abhorred  Civil  convulsions,  he  suggested  in  so 
plausible  a  way  the  possibility  of  a  general  pacifica- 
tion, that  Henry,  instead  of  pushing  his  advantages,  con- 
sented to  another  interview.  On  this  occasion,  how- 
ever, the  result  was  not  quite  so  disgraceful  to  the  King 
as  it  had  been  formerly.  The  confederates  engaged  to 
return  to  obedience ;  to  withdraw  from  the  Infante  the 
title  of  King,  but  not  to  surrender  him ;  to  suspend 
hostilities  and  to  dismiss  their  troops  on  condition  that 
Henry  should  do  the  same  :  by  this  arrangement  Villena 
and  his  party  escaped  from  their  present  difficulty, 
dissipated  the  King's  strength,  and  gained  time  to  ma- 
ture and  realize  their  designs.  The  Country  meanwhile 
was  desolated  with  universal  feuds.  In  some  quarters 
the  partisans  of  the  King  and  of  the  confederates  kept 
up  an  incessant  warfare  with  each  other ;  in  others,  and 
indeed  throughout  the  Kingdom,  herds  of  robbers, 
composed  of  disbanded  soldiers,  increased  so  numerously 
that  the  inhabitants  were  forced  to  combine  in  large 
bodies  for  their  own  protection.  These  combinations 
in  their  turn  enhanced  the  general  spirit  of  confusion,* 
and  after  exterminating  the  bandits,  attempted  to  check 
the  insolent  oppression  of  the  Nobles.  The  unfortunate 
Monarch,  anxious  to  allay  the  storm,  but  deficient  in 
every  quality  which  could  enable  him  to  effect  his  wish, 
without  firmness,  without  common  penetration,  rich 
only  in  good  intentions  which  fraud  and  intrigue  con- 
tinually deluded,  entrapped  into  snares  so  gross  as  to 
be  invisible  only  to  himself,  caught  greedily  at  every 
project  that  was  backed  by  a  promise  of  repose,  and 
provoked  the  intrigues  of  his  enemies  by  the  certainty 
of  success  which  his  character  ensured  to  them.  The 
rage  of  faction  did  not  slumber  long.  Negotiations,  in- 
terviews, a  congress,  the  interference  of  a  Legate,  were 
alike  unavailing  to  arrest  the  projects  of  Villena  and 
the  violence  of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  in  whom  am- 
bition was  not  more  active  than  personal  aversion  to  his 
King.  An  appeal  to  arms  was  the  unavoidable  result 
of  this  general  irritation.  Although  the  wretched  irreso- 
lution of  Henry  often  neutralized  the  loyal  ardour  of 
his  followers,  it  could  never  completely  extinguish  it ; 
afraid  only  of  negotiations,  they  rallied  round  the 
standard  of  their  Monarch  as  soon  as  he  resolved  to 
act,  convinced  that  if  his  rights  were  ever  to  be  asserted 
it  could  be  only  in  the  field.  When  the  two  armies 
met  at  Olmeida,  a  sharp  but  indecisive  action  left  each 
party  at  liberty  to  claim  the  honour  of  the  day.  Sup- 
plies now  poured  into  either  camp,  but  the  confederates 
were  not  strong  enough  to  provoke  a  conflict,  and  the 
tenderness  of  Henry's  nature  made  him  as  little  anxious 
to  seek  one.  The  old  expedient  of  negotiation  was 
resorted  to ;  a  conference  at  Segovia  terminated  in  an 
idle  adjustment,  forgotten  as  soon  as  made,  How  long 
this  confusion  might  have  continued  had  not  the  sud- 
den death  of  the  Infante  changed  the  entire  posture  of 
affairs,  it  is  impossible  to  conjecture.  An  attempt  was 
made  by  the  confederates  to  set  up  the  Infanta  Isabella 
in  his  place;  but  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of  the 
Princess  declined  the  mischievous  honour.  On  her 

*  They  became  so  troublesome  that,  in  the  Cortes  held  in  1473, 
it  was  found  necessary  formally  to  suppress  them.    Ferr.  vii.  345. 
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refusal,  the  leaders  of  the  malecontents  became  anxious  Annals  of 
for  a  compromise,  tendered   their  submission  to  Henry,  ^J^a^y 
successfully  exerted  themselves  to  recall  such  places  as     "v""" 
had  declared  for  the  Infanta  to  their  allegiance,  and 
soon  found  in  the  facile  disposition  of  their  Sovereign 
an  opening  for  accommodation.     It  was  arranged  that 
Isabella  should  be  declared  next  in   succession   to  the 
Crown  ;  that  she  should  not  marry  without  the  King's 
consent;  and  that  the  Queen  and  Joanna  should  with- 
draw to  Portugal.     The  recognition  of  Isabella  imme- 
diately fixed  the  attention  of  the  King  of  Aragon,  who 
resolved  to  secure   so  splendid  a  prize  for  his  son  and 
successor,  Ferdinand,  whom  he  elevated  to  the  Sicilian 
throne. 

Fortunately  for  this  project,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo 
espoused  the  views  of  Ferdinand,  and  served  as  a  coun- 
terpoise to  the  intrigues  of  Villena,  who  opposed  them, 
partly  from  apprehension  of  being  compelled  to  disgorge 
his  enormous  spoils,  partly  from  the  diseased  restlessness 
of  his  nature.     He  tempted   the  ambition  first  of  Al- 
fonso of  Portugal,  and   then  of  a  brother  of  the   King 
of  France,  to  aspire  to  Isabella's  hand.     The  firmness 
of  the  Princess,  who  herself  was  inclined  to  Ferdinand, 
the  gold  of  Aragon,  and  the  vigilance  of  the  Archbishop  Marriage  of 
were  finally  triumphant;  the  future  King  of  Castile  and  Ferdinand 
Aragon  was  instructed  to  cross  the  frontier  in  disguise,  ^j^f011 
and  to  proceed  with  the  utmost  despatch  to  meet  his  infanta*5 
bride.     The  adventure  was   successful,  and  on  the  25th  Isabella. 
of  October  he  was  rewarded  in  the  Cathedral  of  Val-      A.  D. 
ladolid  with  the  Infanta's  hand.  1469. 

The  tidings  of  this  important  event  were  immediately 
conveyed  to  Henry,  who  received  them  coldly,  and 
returned  an  ambiguous  reply.  Villena  was  soon  at 
work;  a  French  Ambassador  appeared  at  Court  to 
offer  to  Joanna  the  hand  of  the  Duke  of  Guienne 
which  had  been  rejected  by  Isabella  in  the  previous 
year.  Henry,  delighted  with  so  powerful  a  connection 
for  his  daughter,  gladly  consented  to  the  proposal. 
But  with  that  strange  infirmity  of  purpose  which  marked 
every  action  of  his  life,  he  soon  afterwards  consented 
to  an  interview  with  Isabella  at  Segovia,  treated  her 
with  the  greatest  deference  and  affection,  yet  subse- 
quently lent  himself  to  cabals  which  had  for  their  object 
her  treacherous  arrest  and  imprisonment.  But  the  sud-  Death  of 
den  death  of  Villena  deprived  the  King  of  the  only  in-  Villena, 
strument  by  which  he  could  possibly  hope  to  effectuate 
his  plans  ;  nor  did  he  long  survive  his  wily  Favourite  ; 
his  own  health,  which  was  already  shattered,  finally  gave  and  of 
way  ;  and  soon  after  the  recognition  of  Joanna  as  his  Henry  IV. 
daughter  and  successor,  this  most  contemptible  of  Mo- 
narchs  expired. 

It  was  fortunate  for  Castile  that  the  Prince  who,  by  Isabella 
his  marriage  with  Isabella,  was  now  called  upon  to  share 
her  throne,  though  heir  to  a  foreign  Crown,  could  hardly 
be  considered  an  alien  in  that  Country  which  was  to  be 
immediately  submitted  to  his  sway  ;  a  circumstance  by 
which  that  feverish  jealousy  of  Government,  almost  inevi- 
table when  two  independent  Countries  are  incorpo- 
rated for  the  first  time  under  a  common  rule,  was  greatly 
mitigated.  Equally  fortunate  was  it  that  his  prudence 
inclined  him  to  meet  the  prejudices  of  his  subjects,  by 
accepting,  as  far  as  forms  could  be  restrictive,  a  subordi- 
nate share  of  power,  and  that  the  great  discretion  and 
ability  of  Isabella  rendered  this  policy  the  more  easy 
to  him,  by  completely  divesting  it  of  inconvenience  or 
risk.  But  the  principal  circumstance  which  gave  tran- 
quillity to  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isiibella  is 
•  M 
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History,  unquestionably  to  be  found  in  the  terrific  anarchy  which 
"— v— -'  had  long  raged  in  every  corner  of  the  land.  Men  had 
become  thoroughly  disgusted  with  turbulence ;  and  the 
claims  of  Joanna,  which,  if  the  preceding  reign  had 
been  calm,  would  perhaps  have  been  popular  from  the 
mere  promise  they  held  out  of  confusion  and  revolt, 
were  insupportable  now  that,  satiated  and  exhausted 
with  its  feuds,  the  nation  sighed  for  repose.  It  was  not 
without  demur,  nor  indeed  without  grave  opinions 
against  it,  that  Ferdinand,  after  having  joined  the  Queen 
at  Segovia  and  having  been  proclaimed,  assented  to  cer- 
tain modifications  of  his  rights  as  King.  It  is  said  that 
he  even  threatened  to  retire  to  Aragon  ;  but  wiser  coun- 
sels induced  him  to  submit  to  the  award  of  the  Cardinal 
of  Mendoza  and  the  Archbishop  of  Aragon,  which  re- 
stricted him  from  alienating  by  gift  or  otherwise  any 
property  of  the  Crown,  and  required  that  the  Gover- 
nors of  all  cities,  castles,  and  towns  should  hold  directly 
of  the  Queen.  As  soon  as  the  Kings,  as  they  are 
emphatically  styled  by  the  Castilian  Chronicles,  were 
firmly  seated  on  the  throne,  their  first  attention  was 
directed  to  the  suppression  of  the  general  discord  ;  after 
a  few  necessary  severe  examples  had  been  made,  an 
act  of  amnesty  blotted  out  the  past,  and  suffered  no 
one  to  find  a  pretext  for  the  continuance  of  his  crimes 
in  despair.  But  it  was  yet  too  early  to  think  of  peace  ; 
the  turbulent  Prelate  of  Toledo,  in  whom  age  seemed 
rather  to  increase  than  to  extinguish  arrogance,  failing 
in  some  extravagant  demand,  was  soon  at  variance 
with  the  Court;  while  the  young  Villena,  to  whom 
the  King  had  made  advances,  required  conditions  so 
extravagant  as  the  price  of  his  supporrt  as  to  render 
all  further  negotiations  vain.  Intrigues  with  Alfonso 
of  Portugal  were  resumed,  so  successfully  as  to  in- 
duce him  to  betroth  Joanna,  and  to  support  by  arms 
her  pretensions  to  the  Castilian  Crown.  In  spite  of  the 
remonstrances  of  some  of  his  wisest  counsellors,  Alfonso 
was  inconsiderate  enough  to  plunge  into  these  foolish 
projects,  entered  Castile  with  an  army,  and,  after  some 
months  of  unimportant  operations,  ventured  on  u  gene- 
ral engagement  at  Tara,  in  which  he  was  completely 
routed  and  forced  to  fall  back  upon  Portugal. 

The  immediate  effect  of  this  victory  was  to  draw  over 
to  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  the  greater  number  of  the 
malecontents  ;  Villena  became  reconciled,  and  even  the 
Archbishop  of  Toledo,  after  a  good  deal  of  captious 
opposition,  tendered  his  submission.  From  Portugal 
nothing  was  to  be  feared ;  Alfonso,  immediately  upon 
his  return,  had  recourse  to  a  personal  visit  to  the  King 
of  France,  leaving  the  administration  of  the  Kingdom 
in  charge  of  his  son.  The  moment,  therefore,  had  ar- 
rived when  the  King  and  Queen  were  left  somewhat  at 
liberty  to  consolidate  their  power.  The  whole  frame- 
work of  society  had  been  disorganized  by  the  late 
troubles  ;  to  repair  it  was  not  more  necessary  than  diffi- 
cult. Fortunately  the  universal  lawlessness  had  become 
so  oppressive  to  the  nation,  that  the  People,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  all  Government,  had  been  compelled  in  self- 
defence  to  devise  some  means  of  repressing  it.  In 
various  places  local  confederations  had  been  formed  for 
this  purpose  ;  by  the  advice  of  Alfonso  de  Quintanilla 
and  of  Don  John  of  Ortega,  these  separate,  unconnected 
Associations  were  organized  into  one  great  Institution 
having  for  its  object  the  resurrection  and  vindication  of 
the  Law.  The  Santa  Hvrmandad,  or  Holy  Brother- 
hood,—as  it  was  styled— governed  by  the  Duke  of 
Villa  Hermosa,  the  King's  natural  brother,  armed  with 
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extensive  powers,  and  supported  by  an  imposing  mili-  Annals  of 
tary  force,  became  a  powerful  engine  in  the  hands  of 
Ferdinand  for  the  control  of  all  Orders.  While  this 
admirable  Institution  was  reviving  the  energy  of  the 
Laws,  there  sprang  up  another  of  far  more  terrible  re- 
putation. The  constant  intercourse  of  the  Sevilians 
with  the  Jews  and  Moors  had  much  softened  in  this 
City  the  asperity  towards  those  proscribed  races,  which 
was  the  badge  of  Religion  and  Patriotism  in  the  rest  of 
Spain.  It  was  on  the  first  visit  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella to  the  Andalusian  Capital  that  their  attention  was 
drawn  by  the  Ecclesiastics  to  this  evil,  and  the  represen- 
tation was  accompanied  by  a  petition  for  some  extraor- 
dinary means  of  remedy.  This  request  was  graciously  t( e 
attended  to,  and  the  first  Inquisitorial  Tribunal  appeared  inquisition. 
in  consequence.  The  example  soon  spread,  and  it  was 
found  convenient  to  place  these  various  Tribunals  under 
the  control  of  an  Inquisitor  General,  (the  notorious 
Thomas  de  Torquemada  has  the  infamous  distinction  of 
being  the  first,)  with  unlimited  authority  over  the  sections, 
members,  and  powers  of  the  Institution.  The  result 
was  horrible.  Seventeen  thousand  persons  of  both 
sexes  were  almost  immediately  cited  before  this  Tribunal 
on  the  charge  of  Heresy  ;  of  these,  we  are  assured  by  the 
contemporary  Chronicler,*  two  thousand,  after  being  tor- 
tured, suffered  at  the  stake  ;  to  the  rest,  the  Church, 
"which  is  the  fountain  of  mercy  and  the  mother  of  piety," 
remitted  the  punishment  of  death,  but  at  the  price  of  per- 
petual imprisonment  to  some  ;  to  others  of  degradation 
from  Civil  rights  and  of  restriction  to  a  peculiar  dress,  the 
public  symbol  of  their  infamy.  Even  the  tomb  was  not 
inviolate.  For  not  only  were  the  dead  punished  in  the 
persons  of  the  living,  by  the  confiscation  of  the  wealth  or 
honours  which  they  had  enjoyed,  but  their  very  bones  were 
dragged  from  their  sepulchres  and  burned. t  The  Jews, 
who  were  offered  the  alternative  of  baptism  or  the  stake, 
emigrated  in  vast  numbers  to  Grenada  or  to  Portugal. 
In  the  former  Country  they  were  horribly  persecuted  ; 
from  the  latter  they  were  quickly  expelled,  and  forced 
to  wander  abroad  without  asylum,  and  exposed  to  every 
degree  and  manner  of  atrocity  which  cupidity  and 
bigotry  could  inflict. 

The  attention  of  the  Royal  pair  continued  to  be  en-  War  with 
grossed  with  the  internal  police  and  administration  of  the  Grenada. 
Kingdom,  until  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  with  Grenada ; 
to  the  prosecution  of  which  they  devoted  themselves  with 
an   ardour  worthy  of  a   cause  to  which  Religion    and 
Patriotism,   the   triumph  of  the   Cross,    and  the  proud 
desire  of  obliterating  from  the  face  of  Spain  every  vestige 
of  a  foreign   yoke,  invoked  them  with  an  irresistible 
appeal.  Complete  success  followed    their  efforts  ;  and 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  amid  the  cheers  of  Christendom,       A   D> 
planted  the  symbol  of  our  Faith  on  the  towers  and  battle-      1492. 
ments  of  Grenada.     But  dark  shadows  mingled  with  the 
brightness  of  renown  which  streamed  upon  them  from  this 
great  event.     The  question  of  a  successor  to  the  throne      A-  D- 
became  a  source  of  harassing  concern.  Of  their  children,      1497. 
John,  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  had  died  without  issue, 
soon  after  his  marriage  with  Margaret  of  Austria.     Isa- 
bella, daughter  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  was  scarcely 
the  wife  of  Alfonso  of  Portugal  when  she  became  his  wi- 
dow ;  and  having  again  become  a  bride  to  his  cousin  and  Doubtful 
successor  Emmanuel,  she  died  in  child-bed,   leaving  a  succession. 
son,  who  did  not  long  survive  her.     Joanna  had  married      A.  o. 
Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  to  whom  she  bore  a  son  ;      1500. 


*  Luc.  Mar.  Sic.  lib.  xix.  1C4. 


f  Ibid. 
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Maria  had  just  succeeded  her  sister  Isabella  on  the  Por- 
tuguese 4hrone  ;  and  Catherine  was  affianced  to  Arthur, 
Prince  of  Wales.  The  loss  of  their  only  son  preyed  deeply 
on  the  spirits  of  Ferdinand  and  his  Queen,  the  mental 
infirmity  of  Joanna,  and  the  evil  consequences  that  might 
accrue  to  her  child,  gave  additional  poignancy  to  their 
grief.  That  child  too  was  a  foreigner,  and  it  was 
impossible  to  overlook  the  influence  this  circumstance 
mi«ht  have  in  obstructing  his  succession.  The  mind  of 
Isabella,  keenly  alive  to  whatever  affected  the  interests 
of  her  Kingdom,  became  depressed  by  these  sinister 
events  and  prospects ;  disease,  exasperated  by  mental 
suffering,  defied  resistance,  and  brought  this  illustrious 
woman  to  the  grave.  By  her  last  Will  she  called  her 
daughter  Joanna  to  the  throne,  with  reversion  to  the 
young  Prince  Charles,  but,  with  her  usual  discretion, 
she  appointed  Ferdinand  Regent,  until  her  grandson 
should  attain  his  twentieth  year,  thus  securing  to  Castile 
the  continuance  of  a  wise  and  vigilant  control. 

There  were  not  wanting  those  who  strenuously  advised 
Ferdinand  to  assume  the  title  of  King  ;  a  counsel  he  at 
once  rejected,  satisfied  with  the  power  delegated  to  him, 
which  on  the  plea  of  his  daughter's  infirmity  he  shrewdly 
calculated  on  preserving.  He  therefore  gave  notice  to 
Philip  that  he  would  not  be  permitted  to  set  foot  in 
Spain  without  Joanna,  in  order,  he  said,  that  her  subjects 
might  assure  themselves  of  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
reports  respecting  her  mental  incapacity.  In  this  policy 
he  was  warmly  and  generally  supported ;  but  many  of 
the  Nobles,  eager  to  be  free  from  the  restraint  of  a  vi- 
gorous sway,  pressed  Philip  to  dispute  his  title  to  the 
Regency.  To  these  intrigues  Philip  eagerly  lent  him- 
self, and  so  annoyed  Ferdinand  that,  partly  from  an 
indignant  desire  to  cut  off  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  inhe- 
ritance from  the  Archduke's  children,  chiefly,  it  is  pro- 
bable, to  strengthen  himself  by  an  alliance  which,  in  case 
of  a  rupture,  would  deprive  his  adversary  of  a  powerful 
support,  he  sought  and  obtained  the  hand  of  Germaine 
de  Foix,  a  niece  of  Charles  VIII.  of  France.  The 
effect  of  this  step  was  soon  manifest ;  Philip,  who  was 
making  preparations  for  passing  into  Spain,  received 
from  the  French  King  a  significant  recommendation  to 
effect  an  amicable  adjustment  of  his  differences,  which 
induced  him  to  despatch  Ambassadors  to  Castile  with 
a  proposal  that  the  Government  should  be  carried  on  in 
the  names  of  Ferdinand,  Joanna,  and  himself;  on  the 
acceptance  of  which  conditions  he  embarked  for  the 
Peninsula.  Rough  weather,  however,  drove  him  on  the 
English  coast,  on  which  he  was  detained  for  three 
months  by  the  selfish  and  ungenerous  policy  of  Henry 
VII.  Whatever  might  be  the  feelings  of  Ferdinand,  he 
was  too  prudent  to  betray  them,  but  gave  orders  that  the 
reception  of  Philip  and  Joanna  should  be  such  as  be- 
fitted a  great  and  joyful  event.  Scarcely,  however,  had 
Philip  touched  the  Spanish  soil  before  Ferdinand  threw 
off  all  disguise,  revoked  the  late  arrangement,  and  disre- 
spectfully refused  the  King's  importunities  for  an  inter- 
view. Making  use  of  the  restraint  which  was  put  on 
the  unfortunate  Joanna  as  a  pretext,  he  ordered  troops 
to  be  raised  as  if  for  her  rescue.  Neither  party,  how- 
ever, desired  an  appeal  to  arms ;  and  although  the 
competitors  approached  each  other  in  military  array, 
negotiations  were  renewed,  and  an  interview  finally 
effected  without  satisfaction  to  either  side.  The  cause 
of  Philip,  however,  daily  gained  strength^and  Ferdinand 
in  the  end,  reserving  to  himself  the  Grand  Mastership  of 
the  three  Military  Orders  and  other  bequests  of  Isabella, 


A.  D. 
1507. 


laid  down  the  Regency.     The  first  act  of  Philip,  on  his  Annals  of 
establishment,  was  an  indecent  application  to  the  Cortes      sPam- 
for  the  seclusion,  or  in  other  words  for  the  imprisonment  v-""V"fc' 
of  Joanna.  The  disgust  occasioned  by  this  attempt  was 
increased  by  the  manner  in  which  official  persons  in  every 
department   were  dismissed,  and  their  places  given  to 
Flemings,  and  other  supporters  of  the  King.     It  is  pro- 
bable that  discontent  would  have  ripened   into  open 
revolt,    if  the  unexpected  death    of  Philip,  under    an  Death  of 
attack  of  malignant  fever,  had  not  released  the  Castilians  FniliP« 
from  his  yoke  without  the  necessity  of  a  contest. 

Immediately  upon  this  event,  the  Prelates  and  Nobles 
assembled,  and  chose  seven  Regents  for  the  administra- 
tion of  affairs   provisionally  until   the  Cortes  could  be 
convoked.     Joanna,  after  a  fantastic  display  of  grief,* 
refused   to  participate   in   any  public  acts.     At  length 
Ferdinand  returned  from  Italy,  where   he  had  received 
the  intelligence  of  Philip's  death  ;  he   was  enthusiasti- 
cally hailed,  and  proceeded  to  meet  Joanna.    From  her 
he    received  unlimited  authority  to   exercise  a  supreme 
direction  over  the  Government,  to  which  arrangement  Ferdinand 
the    nation,    convinced  that  his  prudence  and  abilities  Regent. 
would  still  be  the  best  safeguards,  quietly  submitted.t 
Nor  was  this  hope  deceived  ;  the  tranquillity  and  pro- 
gressive improvement  of  the  Country  attested  the  wisdom 
of  its  choice.  Two  years  afterwards,  Ferdinand  accepted  War  with 
the  liberal  offer  of  Cardinal  Cisneros,  who  proposed  to  Africa. 
undertake  in  person,  and  at  his  own  cost,  an  expedition      A<   D- 
to  Africa.     The  war  was  successful;  Oran  and  Bugia      1509. 
were  taken,  Algiers  and  other  places  reduced  to  a  state 
of  vassalage  ;  and  Ferdinand,  animated  by  the  pious  zeal 
ofCisneros,  was  preparing  to  pass  into  Africa,  and  to  re- 
new in  person  his  triumphs  over  the  infidels,  when  the 
solicitation  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  induced  him  to  prefer 
Italy  as  his  scene  of  warfare.     But  this  expedition,  as 
well  as  his  occupation  of  Navarre,  are  more  intimately 
connected    with   the   History  of  Aragon   than  that  of 
Castile.     The  latter  of  these  events,  not  the  most  glo- 
rious of  his  reign,  he  did   not  long  survive.     At   his 
death  he  bequeathed  all  his  dominions  to  Joanna,  with 
reversion  to  his  grandson  Charles,  from  whose  reign  may      151/5 
be  dated  the  events  of  the  Spanish  Monarchy. 

We  pass  next  to  ARAGON,  the  Crown  of  which  Country,  ARAGON. 
upon  the  death  of  Martin,  after  much  litigation  among 
seven  competitors,  was  adjudged  to  Ferdinand,Infante  and 
Regent  of  Castile.J  Aragon,  however,  was  not  destined 
to  be  long  benefited  by  the  virtues  and  abilities  of  Fei- 
dinand,  who  died  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  year  of  his 
reign,  after  suppressing  two  rebellions  of  disappointed 
rivals.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Alfonso  V. 

The  attention  of  the  new  King  was  early  directed  Alfonso  V. 
towards  foreign  affairs,  which  indeed  furnish  the  prin- 
cipal incidents  of  this  reign.  After  an  ineffectual  contest 
with  the  Genoese  for  the  possession  of  Corsica,  and 
some  vigorous  measures  for  the  pacification  of  Sardinia, 
ever  in  confusion,  he  eagerly  listened  to  a  request  from 
Joanna  of  Naples  to  aid  her  with  his  arms.  Sforza, 
jealous  of  the  Favourite  Caraccioli,  had  offered  to  assist. 
in  maintaining  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  provided  he  were 
srong  enoug  h  to  win  the  Crown  :  the  Duke  accepted  the 

*  She  had  Philip's  body  embalmed  within  a  few  hours  after 
death,  then  brought  into  her  apartment,  where  it  was  placed  upon 
a  superb  couch,  after  being  magnificently  robed.  For  some  time 
she  refused  to  leave  it  by  day  or  night. 

f  Ferreras,  viii.  337. 

J  Ferreras,  per  Hermilly,  vii.  183. 
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The  news  of  this  disaster  filled  Aragon  with   Annal«"«f 

Spain. 


•   and  invaded  Naples  with  a  powerful  armament.  

Ttwas  in    Ms  extremity  that  the  appeal  was  made  to  dismay;  the  States  were  convoked,  and  measures  deli- 

Alfonso  whose  ambition  was  easily  bribed  by  Joanna's  berated  on  best  suited  to  the  eme^ency.     But  the  great 

UP' Tf  nominating- him  her    heir.     His  fleet  was  wound  was  rapidly  healing  of  itself      Immed.ately  after 

rnmediately  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Naples.     The  their  defeat,  the  illustrious  captives  had  been  transferred 

KiSc  him  elf  soon  followed,  and,  after  a  brilliant  recep-  to  Milan,  where  they  were  received  by  the  Duke  with 

tion  was  formally  adopted  as  Joanna's  successor,  and  the  most  delicate  and  noble  courtesy     The  rapid  nego- 

Put'in  possession  of  the  Duchy  of  Calabria.     Anjou,  tiations  which  followed  had  reference i_to  Alfon^_nol_. 

su 

without „ 

were  triumphant.  But  the  current  of  this  smooth  for 
tune  was  soon  ruffled.  Joanna,  jealous  of  the  in- 
creasing interference  of  Alfonso  in  her  affairs,  and  even 
suspicious  of  a  design  upon  her  liberty,  began  to  cabal 


as 


parted  by  the  Genoese,  renewed  his  enterprise,  but    a  prisoner  but  as  an  ally  ;  and  before  Aragon  had  time 
,thW  success.     The  arms  of  Aragon  by  sea  and  land    to  recover  from  the  stupor  of  its  first  painful  surprise,  it 
._.._  D.,,  *^  5  ^ftl.Ucmnnth   for-    was  thrown  into  a  new  and  joyous  one  by  the  arrival  of 


was  thrown  into  a  new  and  joyous  one  by 
John  of  Navarre  to  assume  the  Regency  of  the  Kingdom, 
and  to  announce  that  a  League  offenrive  and  defensive 
had  been  concluded  between  his  brother  and  the  Duke. 

The  designs  of  Alfonso  upon  Naples,  which  seemed  Resume* 
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against  him;  the  misunderstanding  soon  roughened  into 

nmitv  the  Favourite  was  arrested,  which  so  violently  extinguished  by  his  captivity,  received  from  it  on  the  operates, 

incensed  the  Queen,  that  when  Alfonso  approached  the  contrary   afresh   st.mulus.      The   supplies  sent   from 

Castle  of  Capona  in  which  she  resided  and  had  pro-  Spain  enabled  him  to  resume  his  operations  with  vigour, 

raised  him  an  interview,  he  was  assailed  with  a  discharge  Gaeta  was  taken,  and   the  progress  of  the  enemy  in 

of  arrows      He  endeavoured  to  avenge  this  outrage  by  Calabria    was    checked.     The   Pope,  who   would    not 

storming  the  Castle,  but  failed  ;  the  arrival  of  Sforza  at  listen  to  any  accommodation,  despatched  a  considerable 

the  head  of  a  considerable  force  compelled  the  King  of  force  to  the  assistance  of  the  Angevine  faction,  but  it  was 

Ara«-on  to  retire.     Succours,  however,  were  speedily  de-  soon  routed  and  forced  to  retreat.  Rene*  now  appeared  on 

snatched  from  Spain,  which  not  only  released  him  from  the  scene,  and  while  he  was  overrunning  the  Abbruzzo, 

his  peril,  but  enabled  him  to  assault  Naples,  in  which  Alfonso  marched  directly  upon  Naples,  from  which  city, 

attempt  he  succeeded   after  considerable  carnage.      A  however,  he  was  repulsed  after  losing  the  Infante  Peter. 

League  was  formed  between  the  Pope,  the  Dukes  of  For  this  check  he  was  soon  amply  indemnified   by  bril- 

Milan  and  of  Anjou  to  support  Joanna;  Alfonso's  adop-  liant  victories,  first  over  Rene",  and   next  over  a  Papal 

by 
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tion  was  formally  cancelled  ;  and  the  troops  of  the  con- 
federates made  a  movement  upon  Naples,  which  induced 
Alfonso  to  return  to  Aragon.leaving  his  brother  Peter  to 
make  the  best  of  his  affairs.  During  the  next  seven  years 
his  attention  was  occupied  by  the  intrigues  and  rebellions 
of  his  brothers  in  Castile,  which  eventually  involved  him 
in  war  with  that  Country ;  when  disembarrassed  from  this 
contest  at  home,  he  again  turned  his  eyes  upon  Naples. 
The  circumstances  were  favourable.  Joanna,  with  her 
usual  fickleness,  as  jealous  of  Anjou  now  as  she  had 
before  been  of  Alfonso,  at  the  instance  of  Caraccioli  had 
excluded  him  from  all  participation  in  the  Government, 
and  insisted  on  his  confining  himself  to  his  Duchy  of 
Calabria.  Alfonso,  iu  order  to  be  ready  to  take  ad- 
vantage of  this  breach,  sailed  with  a  strong  armament 
for  Sicily,  under  pretence  of  punishing  the  corsairs  who 
infested  the  coasts  of  that  island.  An  attack  accordingly 
having  been  projected  upon  the  Isle  of  Gerbes,  Alfonso 
proceeded  thither  with  his  fleet,  effected  his  landing,  and 
completely  routed  the  King  of  Tunis,  who  had  hastened 
to  its  defence.  Satisfied  with  this  success  he  then  re- 
turned to  Sicily,  where,  soon  after  his  arrival,  overtures 
were  made  to  him  from  Joanna,  promising  to  cancel  the 


army  commanded  by  Sforza.  Encouraged  by  these 
successes,  he  immediately  invested  Naples  by  sea  and 
land.  The  siege  for  some  time  was  gallantly  sustained 
on  either  side,  hut  a  party  of  Aragonese  being  treache- 
rously admitted  into  the  heart  of  the  city  through  an 
aqueduct  during  the  night,  it  was  the  next  morning 
carried  by  assault.  The  conquest  of  Naples,  and  the 
further  successes  of  Alfonso's  arms,  produced  their  effect 
upon  the  Pope,  who  at  length  took  an  opportunity  of 
coming  to  terms.  The  Genoese  too,  the  most  active  of 
his  foes,  were  glad  to  solicit  Peace ;  finally,  the  Pope 
consented  not  only  to  grant  him  the  investiture  of  the 
Kingdom,  but  also  to  legitimate  his  bastard  Ferdinand.  Obtains 
In  return,  Alfonso  engaged  to  hold  his  Kingdom  asa  Fief  the  Papal 
of  the  Holy  See,  and  to  turn  his  arms  against  Sforza,  Investiture. 
who  had  taken  possession  of  the  March  of  Ancona.  The 
latter  part  of  his  engagement  he  desired  nothing  better 
than  to  fulfil ;  Sforza  was  beaten  at  all  points,  and  the 
greater  part  of  the  March  was  recovered  to  the  Pope. 
Completely  successful  in  the  great  object  of  his  ambi- 
tion, the  King,  whose  active  spirit  found  perpetual  occu 
pation  in  the  interminable  feuds  of  Italy,  never  again 
The  last  thirteen  years  of  his  reign 
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1434. 


Is  defeated. 


returned  to  Aragon.. 

Duke  of  Anjou's  adoption,  and  to  revive  his  own,  pro-  belong  therefore  to  Italian  History.  He  died  at  Naples, 
vided  he  would  not  enter  the  Kingdom  of  Naples  without  after  a  life  consumed  in  action  and  replete  with  evidence 
her  consent;  he  accepted  these  terms,  and  immediately  of  intellectual  vigour,  leaving  the  Crown  of  Aragon  to 
passed  to  Ischia,  to  be  nearer  his  prize.  The  sickness  his  brother  John  of  Navarre,  and  that  of  Naples  to  his 

bastard  Ferdinand. 

No  sooner  was  John  II.  seated  on  his  new  throne, 
than  an  old  misunderstanding  with  his  son  Charles, 
Prince  of  Viana,  the  origin  and  progress  of  which 
belongs  to  the  annals  of  Navarre,  involved  him  in  great 


and  death  of  Joanna  happened  soon  afterwards ;  but  this 
perfidious  woman  on  her  death-bed  had  named  as  her 
successor  Rene1,  brother  of  the  late  Louis  of  Anjou, 
whose  death  by  some  months  preceded  her  own.  Al- 
fonso, indignant  at  this  treachery,  and  resolved  to  main-  D_ 

tain  his  claims,  commenced  his  operations  by  an  attack  embarrassment.  The  Prince,  who  had  rwen  obliged  to 
upon  Gaeta.  The  siege  was  proceeding  with  great  vigour  take  refuge  in  Italy,  after  much  solicitation  obtained  per- 
when  a.f  Genoese  fleet  hove  m  sight  advancing  to  its  mission  to  return  to  Spain ;  but  havng  entered  into 
relief.  The  King  sailed  out  to  meet  it;  a  furious  en-  some  secret  negotiations  with  the  King  of  Castile 
counter  followed,  which  terminated  in  the  destruction  * — •-•_—•-*--  _:*L.  *i_-  T_r__t_  »_.i_  »  .  .  «. 

of  the  Royal  squadron,  and  the  capture  of  himself  and 


John  II. 

A.  D. 

1458. 


A.  D. 

1460 


touching  his  marriage  with  the  Infanta  Isabella,  sister  of 
that  Monarch,  which  came  to  the  King's  ears,  he  was 


his  two  brothers,  the  Infante  Henry  and  the  King  of    summoned  to  Lerida,  and  there  arrested.    This  violent 
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act,  suggested  by  the  Queen's  jealousy  of  her  stepson's 
influence,  gave  universal  umbrage.     The  Catalans  at- 
tached to  the  Prince,  but  glad  of  any  pretext  to  shake  off 
their  dependence  upon  Aragon,  loudly  demanded  his 
release.*     John  demurred,  until  the  menacing  attitude 
of  the  Province,  on  the  point  of  open  insurrection,  and 
actively  supported  by  Castile,  made  him  feel  the  neces- 
sity of  releasing  Charles  from  his  arrest.     But  this  was 
no  longer  enough  ;  the  Catalans  insisted,  and  the  King 
was  forced  to  consent  that  the  Prince  should  be  invested 
with  the  Government  of  the  Province,  that  he  should 
hold  it  for  life,  and  be  entirely  irresponsible  for  his  acts. 
This  bold  scheme  of  independence  was  speedily  discon- 
certed by  the  death  of  Charles.  The  Catalans,  believing, 
or  affecting  to  believe,  that  the  Queen  had  destroyed 
him,t  flew  to  arms,  and  besieged  her  in  Gerona.     From 
this  peril  she  was  speedily  delivered.     Barcelona  re- 
volted, and  tempted  the  aid  of  Henry  of  Castile,  by 
offering  him  the  Sovereignty  of  the  Province.     He  em- 
braced  the  offer  willingly,  and  sent  troops  to  its  assist- 
ance ;  but  when  Louis  XI.  interfered  to  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  between  the  two  Crowns,  he  consented  to 
abandon  his  allies.  Resolute  in  their  purpose  of  severing 
their   connection    with   Aragon,    and   dissatisfied    with 
Henry,  the  Catalans  made  a  tender  of  themselves  to  the 
Prince  of  Portugal,  who  accepted  it  and  repaired  to 
Barcelona.     Their  army  took  the  field,  and  a  desultory 
warfare  followed  advantageous  to  the  arms  of  Aragon. 
The  death  of  the  Portuguese  Prince  leaving  the  Cata- 
lans again  without  a  leader,  they  invited  the  protection 
of  Rene*,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who,  too  old  to  appear  in  per- 
son, sent  his  son  John,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  into  Catalonia. 
He  pushed  the  war  with  spirit,  but  on  his  death  the 
Catalans,  ever  unlucky  in  their  choice,  were  obliged  to 
look  around  them  once  again  for  support.     The  King, 
taking  advantage  of  their  embarrassment,  pushed  them 
vigorously  ;  Gerona,  which  had  been  taken  by  Lorraine, 
was  recovered ;  Paraleta  capitulated   after  a  siege,  in 
the  course  of  which  the  garrison,  during  a  night  sortie, 
penetrated  to  the  King's  tent,  who  had  barely  time  to 
escape  half  clad    to  Figueras.      The  whole   Province 
was  mastered   with  the  exception  of  Barcelona,  which 
had  resolved  upon  a  desperate  resistance.     After  having 
been  closely  invested  for  some  time,  however,  the  mo- 
derate offers  of  John,  more  persuasive  than   his  arms, 
brought  the  malecontents  to  terms  ;  a  general  amnesty 
and  the  confirmation  of  its  privileges  were  the  condi- 
tions  on  which  he    entered  Barcelona,  where  he  was 
received  with  demonstrations  of  loyalty.     At  the  com- 
mencement of  this  long  rebellion,  the  King  had  obtained 
from  Louis  XI.  a  supply  of  men   and  money  to  be  se- 
cured upon  the  revenues  of  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne, 
which  Principalities  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  King  until  the  debt  was  liquidated.     Elna  and 
Perpignan   were   consequently  garrisoned    by  French 
troops ;  but  the  inhabitants,  weary  of  the  presence  of 
these  foreigners,  rose  upon  and  drove  them  out.     This 
outrage  dissatisfied  Louis,  who  made  a  strong  effort  to 
recover  the  lost  towns  ;  but  the  resolution  of  the  King, 

*  Their  language  is  bold  and  haughty  j  the  King's  reply  firm 
and  decisive.  Ibid.  110.  According  to  this  authority,  the  Catalan 
Chiefs  resolved  to  arrest  the  King,  but  receiving  notice  of 
it,  he  left  the  city  in  the  night  just  in  time  to  escape  the  conspi- 
rators, who  entered  the  palace  in  arms. 

f  It  was  currently  reported  that  the  Ghost  of  the  deceased 
Prince  te  quexava  de  noche  par  las  collet  de  su  padre  y  de  *u  ma- 
drastc.  JB*&jdtr.ll& 
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who  threw  himself  into  Perpignan,  and  the  opportune  Annals  ol 
advance  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  baffled  the  attempt.  By      Spain, 
a  Treaty  soon  afterwards  concluded,  these  Provinces  were  v—B^x1^"' 
formally  restored  to  Aragon.     But  Louis  had  no  inten- 
tion of  really  abandoning  his  projects  on  these  Seigno- 
ries,   and   John,    apprized    of  his    design,  despatched 
Ambassadors  to  Paris  to  remove  every  pretext  for  a 
quarrel.     Not  only  was   this  mission   fruitless,  but  the 
Ambassadors  were  vexatiously  delayed,  while  the  troops 
on  the  frontier  were  being  organized  for  an  attack  upon 
Roussillon.     Elna   and   Perpignan   were  soon  in  the 
power  of  Louis,  for  John,  occupied  with  the  affairs  of 
Castile,  was  incapable  of  offering  any  serious  resistance 
to  his  arms.     In  this  position  he  willingly  consented  to 
a  Truce.     The  brief  residue  of  his  reign  was  occupied  Death  of 
with  repression  of  disorders  growing  out  of  the  private  John  II. 
feuds  of  his  Nobles.     The  active  old  King,  retaining  his      A.  D« 
vigour  to  the  last,  closed  a  life  of  incessant  action  at  the     1479. 
age  of  eighty-two.* 

The  attention  of  Ferdinand  II.,   who  succeeded,  was  Ferdinand 
engrossed  for  some  years  by  his  affairs  in  Castile,  but  he  H« 
did  not  forget  that  Roussillon  and  Cerdagne  were  still 
retained  by  France,  though  Louis  XI.  had  on  his  death- 
bed ordered  their  restitution.     As  soon  as  a  war  with 
the  Moors  was  over  he  began  to  press  seriously  for  their 
recovery.      A  Treaty  was  in   consequence  concluded 
with  Charles  VIII.,  but  as  there  was  a  great  disposition 
to  elude  it  Ferdinand  began  to  arm  ;  a  process  which 
had  the  desired  effect,  for  Charles,  anxious  at  this  time 
to  be  at  liberty  for  his  designs  on  Naples,  consented  to  Neapolitan 
surrender  them.     The  storm,  so  long  impending  over  war. 
Ferdinand  of  Naples,  descended  on  his  successors,  as  we       ,A.  D. 
have  already  related  in  our  Annals  of  Italy.     At  length 
Ferdinand  armed  in  concert  with  the  Pope,  the  Empe- 
ror, Venice,   and  Milan,  on   behalf  of   Frederic,  who 
had  succeeded  to  the  Crown  on  the  abdication   of  his 
father   Alfonso.      His   army,   under  the   command   of 
Gonsalvo  de  Cordova,  by  a  brilliant   and   rapid  career 
of  victory  dimmed  the  glory  of  France,  and  snatched 
the  Kingdom  of  Naples  from  the  triumphant  arms  of 
Charles  VIII.     On  the  death  of  that  King,  his    suc- 
cessor, Louis   XII.,   meditated   a  new   descent  upon 
Italy.      Ferdinand   at  first   remonstrated,   but   finding 
Louis  resolved,  he   shamelessly  suggested  a  division 
of  the   spoil.     Louis  greedily  embraced  the  proposal, 
and   the  partition  was  made,  till  mutual  rapacity  and 
suspicion,  and  the  desire  of  each  for  the  lion's  share, 
led  to  dissension  ;  a  desperate  struggle  followed,  which 
proved    unfavourable  to  France.      Suspicion,  excited 
by   false   rumours  of  the   treachery  of  his  victorious 
General   Gonsalvo,  induced    Ferdinand   to   repair  to 
Naples ;  but  his  stay  was  brief,  and  after  refusing  the 
seductive  title  of  Emperor  of  Italy  he  returned  to  Spain, 
whither  the  Archduke  Philip's  death  had  summoned 
him.f     The  investiture  of  Naples  was  finally  conferred  Ferdinand 
upon  him  by  the  Pope,  as  an  inducement  to  abandon  the  invested 
League  of  Cambray,  to  which  each  had  been  a  contract-  ^lth, 
ing  party.  From  that  period  to  his  death  he  was  occupied     a^  ^ 
with  his  war  with  France  and  his  designs  upon  Navarre.      15  jo 
With  Ferdinand  the  History  of  Aragon,  as  a  distinct  and 
independent  nation,  is  closed,  for  at  his  decease,  after  a  Death  of 
separate  existence  of  rather  more  than  four  centuries  Ferdinand 
and  a   half,  it  became  permanently  incorporated  with 
Castile.J 
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*  Ferreras,  vii.  541.  f  Kid.  via.  308. 

I  Ibid.  viii.  425. 
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History.  By  the  death  of  Charles  III.  the  Crown  of  NAVARRE 
v— v— - '  devolved  to  his  daughter  Blanche  and  her  husband 
NAVARRE.  jonn,  second  son  of  the  Infante  Ferdinand  of  Castile. 
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forrner  took  no  personal  share  in  the  administration 
of  her  Kingdom,  and  the  career  of  the  latter,  during  a 
great  portion  of  his  reign,  belongs  to  Castile,   in  the 
troubles  of  which  Country  he  bore  a  leading  part.  It  is 
not  until  some  years  after  the  death  of  Blanche  that  his 
connection  with  his    own  Kingdom  claims  our  notice. 
This  Princess  had,    in   her   last   Will,    bequeathed  the 
Kingdom  to  her  son  Charles,   Prince  of  Viana,  accom- 
panied with   an  exhortation  to  him  to  defer  on  this  and 
other  points  to  his  father's  wishes.     John  quietly  re- 
tained the  Crown,   but  after  his  marriage  with  Joanna, 
daughter  of  the  Admiral  of  Castile,  and  the  birth  of  a 
„„».      son,  the  Infante  Ferdinand,  Charles,  now  in  his  seven 
War  with     and  twentieth   year,  stimulated  by  the  natural  desire  of 
the  Infante  wearing  his  Crown,   and  jealous,  perhaps,  of  a  step- 
Charles,       mothers  influence,  began  to  agitate  the  question  of  his 
right.     The  circumstances   were  favourable.     Navarre 
was  split  into  two  factions :  the  one  styled  Lussetanians, 
of  which  Louis  de  Beaumont  was  the  Chief;  the  other 
the  Agramontese,  headed  by  Philip  of  Navarre.f     The 
dissatisfaction  of  Charles  was  eagerly  fomented   by  the 
former  party,  and  he  was  eventually  prevailed  upon  to 
take  arms.     John,  at   this  time,  was  administering  his 
brother's  Government  in  Aragon,  but  the  Agramontese 
promptly  embraced  his  cause,  and  sustained  it  until  he 
could  appear  in  person.     Supported  by  some  Aragonese 
troops  he  entered  Navarre   and   marched  to  meet  the 
Prince,  who  had  received  succours  from  Castile.     After 
an  ineffectual  attempt  to  extinguish  the  unnatural  strife, 
the  two  armies  met;  that  of  Charles,  though  superior  in 
numbers,  was  completely  routed  and  himself  was  made 
prisoner.     A  year's  imprisonment  was  the  penalty  of  his 
rashness ;  that  it  was  not  prolonged  was  owing  not  to 
paternal  clemency,  but  to  the  intercession  of  Aragon  and 
Castile,  and  the  impending  outburst  of  a  new  insurrec- 
tion in  Navarre.     Charles   was  reinstated  in  his  dig- 
nities; but  sincere  and  substantial  peace  was  impossible 
while  the  Crown  was  denied.     The    Prince    armed  a 
second  time  in  assertion  of  his  claim  ;  John  resolved  as 
a  punishment  for  his  obstinacy  to  exclude  him  from  the 
succession.     A  sentence  to  this  effect  was  procured ;  the 
Count  de  Foix,  the  King's  son-in-law,  was  tempted  to 
aid  in  executing  it  by  a  secret  promise  that  the  reversion 
of  the  Crown  should  be  secured  to  his  wife  and  children  ; 
in   pursuance   of  which   engagement,   he   passed  into 
Navarre.      Charles  was  again  defeated,  and  finding  his 
affairs  desperate  sought  an  asylum  at  Naples,  under  the 
protection  of  his  uncle  Alfonso.     Meanwhile  John  con- 
voked the  States  at  Estella  for  ihe  formal  disinheritance 
of  his  son,  on  which  the  opposite  party  convened  another 
assembly,  and  boldly  proclaimed  him  King.     A  violent 
contest  must  have  followed,  but  for  the  resolute  inter- 
ference of  Alfonso,  which  brought  both  parties  to  their 
senses.     Tranquillity  was  thus  restored,  but  the  Prince, 
notwithstanding  repeated    intercessions,   was    not   per- 
mitted to  appear  in  Spain  until  after  his  father's  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  of  Aragon.     His  return,  reception, 
arrest  at  Lerida,  and  death,  have  been  noticed  elsewhere. 
Charles  on  his  death-bed  bequeathed  his  Kingdom  to 
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*  The  names  of  the  factions  were  derived  from  the  towns  of 
Lussa  and  Agramonte.  Lucio  Marineo  Siculo,  lib.  xiii.  104. 
Ferreras  calls  the  Lussetanians  Beaunaonts,  after  their  leader. 
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his  sister  Blanche  ;  but  that  unhappy  Princess,  a  divorced   Aunals  of 
wife  and  a  defrauded  heiress,  under  the  pretext  of  mar- 
riage to  the  Duke  of  Berry,    was    forcibly   transferred  ^ *v"~ 
into  the  hands  of  the  Count  de  Foix,  and  then  iniqui- 
tously  confined  in  the  Castle  of  Orthes  until  her  death. 
Immediately  on  the  Prince's  demise,  Louis  XI.  preferred  Louis  XI. 
a  claim  to  the  Crown,  alleging  the  failure  of  heirs  male,  claims  the 
while  Henry  of  Castile,  by  virtue  of  a  solemn  instrument  succession. 
executed  by  the  unfortunate  Blanche,  regarded  it  as  trans- 
ferred to  him.      But   the  former  was  satisfied  with  a 
projected   marriage  between   his   sister  and  the  young 
Gaston  de  Foix ;  and  the  latter,  harassed  by  intestine 
feuds,  gladly  surrendered  his  pretensions,  in  order  to 
obtain  a  Peace  with  Aragon.     The  impatience  of  the  The  Count 
Count  de  Foix  to  profit  by  his  crime,  at  length  induced  de  f°^ 
him  to  invade  Navarre  on  his  own  account;  but   the  '^ J° 
prompt  measures  of  John,  and  the  indisposition  of  the 
Agramontese  to  undertake  a  hazardous  struggle,  discon- 
certed the  project.  With  a  view  of  devising  some  remedy 
for  the  distraction  of  the  Kingdom,  his  wife,  the  Princess 
Leonora,    was  permitted  to  enter  Navarre,  where  she 
assembled  the  States  at  Tafalla;  but  the  infamous  as- 
sassination of  the  Bishop  of  Pampeluna  by  Philip  of 
Navarre,  in  consequence  of  some  high  words  between 
them,  served  materially  to  embitter  the  strife.     At  length, 
at  the  earnest  solicitations  of  the  Count  and  Countess  of 
Foix,  John  proceeded  to  Oleta,  where,  after  many  con- 
ferences, it  was  agreed  that  he  should  retain  the  title  of 
King  for  life,  but  thut  Leonora  and  her  husband  should 
be  perpetual  Governors,  save  ,when  he  might  chance  to 
be  present  in   Navarre.     This  arrangement,    however, 
not  being  satisfactory  to  the  Lussetanians,  the  feud  be- 
tween them  and  the  Agramontese  burst  forth  anew,  and 
Leonora    was  obliged  to   summon    her   husband   from 
Languedoc  to  her  aid ;  he  instantly  complied,  but  was 
cut  off  by  apoplexy  on  his  march.     The  rage  and  hosti- 
lity of  the  two  Factions  continued  unabated  until  the 
death  of  John,  when  a   momentary  calm  was  produced 
by  the  Proclamation  of  Leonora  as  Queen.     She  died  Leonora, 
almost    immediately    after    her   elevation,  leaving   the      A.  D. 
Kingdom  to  her  grandson,  Francis  Phxjebus,  the  child      1479. 
of  Magdalen,  sister  of  Louis  XL,*  by  Gaston  de  Foix, 
killed  xsome  years  before  at  a  tournament  in  France. 

The  Princess  Magdalen  would  not  suffer  the  young  Francis 
King  to  take  possession  of  his  throne  until  she  had  se-  Phoebus. 
cured  a  promise  from  Ferdinand  of  Castile  to  aid  her  in 
putting  down  the  furious  disorders  of  the  Kingdom.  At 
the  head  of  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  infantry,  she  then  conducted  her  son  into 
Navarre,  where  he  was  well  received  and  immediately 
crowned.  Supported  by  such  a  force,  and  backed  by 
Ferdinand,  the  young  King  was  in  a  position  to  compel 
his  turbulent  Nobles  to  Peace.  Even  to  pronounce  the 
name  of  either  Faction  was  proclaimed  a  highly  penal 
offence.  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  immediately  proposed 
a  marriage  between  one  of  their  daughters  and  the 
King ;  but  Magdalen  eluded  their  request,  and,  to  avoid 
solicitation,  carried  her  son  back  into  France.  The 
matter  was  speedily  decided  by  his  death  at  Pau.,  leav- 
ing his  sister,  the  Princess  Catherine,  as  successor  to  the  Catherine. 

throne.f 

The  marriage  of  the  new  Queen  became  an  imme- 
diate source  of  discord  to  the  irritable  Factions  of  the 
Kingdom,  one  party  desiring  a  French,  the  other  a 
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Spanish  Prince  ;  to  the  great  mortification  of  Ferdinand, 
the  French  interest,  supported  by  Magdalen,  prevailed, 
and  Catherine's  hand  was  bestowed  on  John  Lord  of 
Albret.    But  Ferdinand  was  not  at  all  inclined  to  lose 
the  fruits  of  his  father's  policy,   to  which,  unjust  as  it 
was,  Catherine  was  indebted  for  her  Crown.     This  con- 
viction, as  well  as  his  own  bias  and  connection,  naturally 
led  John  to  seek  for  an  ally  in  the  King  of  France. 
And  in   the  war  which  broke  out  between  Louis  XII. 
and  Ferdinand,  he  rejected  all  propositions  for  remain- 
ing neutral,  and  was  rash  enough  to  refuse  permission 
to  the  Spanish  King  to  march  his  troops  into  France 
through  Navarre.     Ferdinand   rejoiced  in   any  pretext 
for  hostilities,  and  he  requested  an  English  force  under  the 
command  of  the  Duke  of  Dorset,  which  he  had  engaged 
to  undertake  the  conquest  of  Guienne,  to  assist  him  in 
subjugating  Navarre.     Dorset  very   properly   refused, 
and  complained  of  the  delay  ;  Ferdinand,  bent  upon  his 
project,  despatched  the  Duke  of  Alva  with  orders  to 
attack  Pampeluna.     On    the    approach   of  this   force, 
John,  after  exhorting  the  People  to  a  vigorous  resistance, 
passed  into  France  in  quest  of   succour.     Pampeluna, 
however,  made  but  a  feeble  resistance,  and  the  whole 
Country  was  forthwith   overrun.     Policy,  and  the   ap- 
peal   of  John,  induced  Louis  to  make  a  vigorous   at- 
tempt at  its  recovery.     A  large  army,  accompanied    by 
the  fugitive  King,  crossed  the  Pyrenees  and  laid  siege 
to    Pampeluna.     The  expedition,  however,   was    soon 
abandoned  ;  for  the   French  army,   harassed   and  crip- 
pled in  its  resources,  was  obliged  to  retreat,  leaving  the 
whole  Country  in  possession  of  Ferdinand.     The   lat- 
ter now  received  the  formal  submission  of  the  People, 
and  thus  effected   his  darling  scheme  of  incorporating 
Navarre   with  the  other  possessions  of  his  Crown.     An 
excuse  for  this  arbitrary  act  has  been  sought  for    in 
some  genealogical  pretensions,  but  chiefly  in  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication   in  which  John  was  involved 
with  the  French  King   while  abetting  the  latter  against 
the  Holy  See.     The  real    reason  is  by  much  the  least 
unpardonable ;  the  policy,  namely,  of    suppressing   a 
small  Kingdom,  which,  within  the  limits  of  Spain,  and 
a  key  to   her  territories,    would   necessarily   incline  to 
foreign  influence,  and  be  the  focus  of  foreign  intrigues. 
After  Ferdinand's  death,  the  unfortunate   John  made 
one    mor"   feeble  and  ineffectual  effort   to   regain  his 
Kingdom  ;  soon  after  which,  and  within  a  very  short  pe- 
riod of  each  other,  both  he  and  Catherine  died.* 

On  the  death  of  the  gentle  and  virtuous  Yusef  III.,  his 
son  Muley  Mohammed  el  Hayzarif  succeeded  to  the 
throne  of  GRENADA.  Haughty,  gloomy,  and  severe,  he 
disgusted  his  Ministers  and  People  ;  the  former  by  his 
harsh  deportment  and  pride,  the  latter  by  his  sullen  pro- 
scription of  those  brilliant  and  festive  pageants  which  his 
father  had  loved.  It  required  all  the  energy  of  the 
chief  Hagib,  Yusef  ben  Zeragh,  to  prevent  an  insurrec- 
tion in  the  very  opening  of  his  reign  ;  nor  did  many 
years  elapse  before  the  public  disgust  increased  to  so 
high  a  pitch  that  the  People,  exasperated  by  some  new 
encroachment  on  their  pleasures,  burst  into  the  Alham- 
bra  breathing  vengeance  against  the  King,  who  had 
barely  time  to  escape  and  hasten  to  the  coast  to  em- 
bark in  the  disguise  of  a  fisherman  for  Tunis.  A  cousin 
of  the  outcast  King,  Mohammed  el  Zaquin,  who  had 
long  since  engaged  in  maturing  this  revolt,  was  imme- 
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diately  raised  to  the  throne.     As  the  People  had  become  Annals  of 
rebellious    because   they  were    not   amused,   the    new      Spa'"> 
King  restored  their  pastimes    and   shared  their  adroit 
and  manly  games.     So  far  his  policy  was  wise,  had  he 
not    unskilfully  marred   it  by  a  severe  proscription  of 
El  Hayzari's  friends.    Many  of  these  perished  as  victims 
on  the  scaffold  ;  the  rest  threw  themselves  on  the  protec- 
tion of  John  II.  of  Castile,  who  received  them  hospitably, 
wrote  in  their  behalf  to  the  King  of  Fez,  and,  by  promises 
of  co-operation,  induced  him  to  send  over  his  guest  to 
Grenada  with  five  hundred  lances  in  his  train.  Moham- 
med was  received  with  open  arms  wherever  he  appeared, 
and    marched  directly   upon    the   Capital,  where    his 
adversary,  universally  deserted,  had  shut  himself  up  in 
the  Alhambra.     The  next  morning  his  head  rolled  upon 
the  scaffold,  and  the  victorious  exile  again  ascended  his 
unsteady  throne.     Though  he  did  not  omit  to  change 
the  course  which  had  been  so  repulsive  in   his  former 
conduct,  he  had  not  yet  learned  to  be  either   grateful 
or  just.     Relying  on   the  anarchy  of  Castile,   he   dis- 
honourably evaded  the  conditions  of  the  compact  which 
had  restored  his  Crown.     A  momentary  pause  in  the 
troubles  of  that    Country  enabled  John   II.  to  revenge 
this  perfidy.     A  powerful  force  marched  into  Grenada, 
ravaged  the  country,  and  reduced  several  towns.     Mo- 
hammed took  the  field,  but  the  report  of  these  disasters, 
together  with  other   causes,   had  given  rise  to  events 
that  required  his  presence  in  the  Capital.     A  conspiracy 
had   been  silently  plotting,  at  the  head  of  which  was 
Yusef  ben  Alahamar,  a  rich  and  powerful   Noble,  de- 
riving his  lineage  from  the  early  Kings.    When  the  plot 
was  ripe,  Yusef,  having  first  despatched  a  messenger  to 
John  to  acquaint  him  with  his  plans,  left  the  city,  fol- 
lowed by  his  friends  in  small  parties,  on  pretence  of  ravag- 
ing the  frontier,  until  eight  thousand  men   stood  in  arms 
at  the  foot  of  the  mountains  of  Elvira  awaiting  the  ap- 
proach of  the  Castilians.     The  citizens  beheld  with  in- 
dignation the  troops  which  they  saw  advancing  against 
them,  and  rushed  to  arms.     After  some  sharp  encoun- 
ters, Mohammed  left  the  city  to  crush  his  assailants  in 
the  field.     The  battle  was  furious  and  long ;  but  supe- 
rior discipline   at  last  prevailed,   and  the   Moors  were 
driven  witk  terrific  slaughter  behind   their  walls.     This 
calamity  by  no  means  broke  the  spirit  of  Mohammed, 
but  it   might  have   been   fatal    to  Grenada,    if  dissen- 
sions had  not  prevailed  in  the  Castilian   camp.     In  con- 
sequence of  these  feuds,  John   ordered  his  army  to  re- 
treat, first  recognising  Yusef  as  King,  and  issuing  or- 
ders to  the   commanders  of  the  frontiers  to  support  him 
actively  with  their  arms.     The  countenance  of  Castile,      A.   H 
thus  formally  pledged,  compensated  him  in  some  degree      836. 
for  the  present  disappointment  of  his  hopes;  his  troops      A.  D. 
were  admitted  into  various  places,  and  he  soon  found      1432. 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force.     Nor  was 
Mohammed  idle.     A  large  army  under  the  command 
of  Abu  Zeragh  was  sent  to  oppose  the  rebel ;  but  for- 
tune declared  against  him,  and  he  was  defeated  and 
slain.      The   fugitives,    who   poured    into  the  Capital, 
spread  consternation  by  exaggerated  reports  of  the  de- 
feat; and  the  alarm  was  greatly  increased  at  the  news 
of  YusePs  advance  from  Illora,  followed  by  multitudes 
whom  fear  and  fickleness  had  won  over  to  his  cause.     In 
order  to  spare  the  city  the  horrors  of  un  assault,  Mo 
hammed  led  his  army  to  Malaga,  and  thence  proceeded 
to  Grenada  with  an  escort  of  only  five  hundred  Knights. 
The  Wazms,  Walis,  and  Sheiks  immediately  assembled, 
and  proclaimed   him  King ;  an  honour  of  which  death 
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deprived  him  after  six  months'  possession.  On  the  death 
of  Yusef,  Mohammed  again  mounted   a  throne  from 
which  he  had  been  twice  swept  by  rebellion  and  from 
which  he  was  again  to  descend.  Years,  however,  passed 
away  before  this   catastrophe   occurred,  years   of  suf- 
fering to  Grenada,  from  the  continual  devastations  of 
the   Castilians.     The  Moorish  scimitar  was  not  with- 
out sharp  retribution  on  some  of  the  marauding  bands 
who,  tempted  by  pillage  or  by  the  love  of  blood,  car- 
ried havoc  as   they  passed ;  and  on  one  occasion  the 
Moslems  retaliated   upon  Murcia  itself.     At  length  a 
furious   encounter  between    the    Castilians   under   the 
command  of  the  Governor  of  Cazorla,  one  of  the  most 
active  partisans  in  this  cruel  warfare,  and  the  Moors  led 
by  the  valiant  Aben  Zeragh,  was  followed  by  a  Truce. 
But  Mohammed  was  not  destined  to  profit  by  this  re- 
pose ;  the  tide  of  his  singular  fortune  was  again  upon 
the  ebb.     Many  of  his  most  powerful  Nobles,  dreading 
the  memory  of  old  offences  which  they  feared  might  one 
day  revive,  or  urged  by  that  passion  for  change  which 
is  ever  the  companion  of  national  decay,  had  retired  into 
Castile,  amongst  them  the  young  Mohammed  ben  Ish- 
mael,  the  King's  nephew.     But  it  was  from  another 
nephew,  Mohammed  ben  Ozmin,  that  his  immediate 
danger  proceeded.     By  largesses  to  the  People,  and  by 
fomenting  the  discontent  of  their  Chiefs,   he  at  length 
found  himself  in  a  condition   to    profit  by  a  popular 
tumult,  and  the  unfortunate  Mohammed  passed  from  a 
Palace  to  a  Prison,  while    Aben  Ozmin  occupied  his 
throne.     But  his   usurpation   was  disputed,     and  the 
Hagib  Abdallah  stimulated  the  Prince  Ben  Ishmael, 
still  at  the  Castilian  Court,  to  contest  the  succession. 
Communicating  his  designs,  and  recommending  secrecy, 
he  urged  his   immediate   departure.     But  the   Prince 
divulged  the  project  to  John,  who,  desirous  of  fomenting 
the  Civil  troubles  of  Grenada,  encouraged  the  project. 
The  enterprising  Ben  Ozmin,  full  of  courage  and  re- 
source, laughed  at  his  young  rival,  who  had  arrived  at 
Montefrio,  and  boldly  resolved  to  revenge  himself  on 
the  hated  foreigners  who  protected  him.     Nor  was  this 
an  idle  vaunt,  for  his   arms    were  every    where  suc- 
cessful.   Five  years  of  savage  predatory  warfare  ensued, 
during  which  the  frontiers  of  Jaen  and  of  Murcia  were 
overrun    by  the   Moslem   hordes,    and    uninterrupted 
success  rendered  Ben  Ozmin  a  cruel  and  most  oppres- 
sive Tyrant. 

Aben  Ishmael  meanwhile,  shut  up  in  Montefrio,  was 
patiently  waiting  for  the  time  at  which  Castile,  restored 
to  internal  tranquillity,  should  be  in  a  condition  to  ad- 
vance his  cause.  That  moment  came.  In  conjunc- 
tion with  a  strong  auxiliary  force  from  that  Kingdom 
the  Prince  marched  upon  the  Capital ;  Ben  Ozmin  was 
soon  in  the  field  to  meet  him,  but  was  driven  from  it 
with  loss,  and  his  appeal  to  the  citizens  of  Grenada  for 
support  was  received  with  coldness.  Irritated  at  their 
apathy,  he  determined  to  resent  it ;  inviting  the  principal 
inhabitants  to  the  Alhambra,  on  pretence  of  holding  a 
Council,  he  ordered  them  to  be  massacred  as  they  ar- 
rived. Justly  dreading  the  vengeance  which  this  in- 
human act  merited,  he  abandoned  his  original  intention 
of  retreating  to  the  Alhambra,  and  leaving  the  City  at 
nightfall,  he  plunged  into  the  mountains,  and  was 
never  heard  of  more.  Aben  Ishmael  was  immediately 
proclaimed*  as  his  successor. 

To  secure  Peace  with  Castile  was  the  first  concern  of 

*  Conde,  par  Maries,  iii.  304. 


the  new  King  ;  but  John  II.  was  dead,  and  Henry  IV.,  Annals  of 
his  successor,  was  preparing  to  enter  Grenada  with  four-      Spain. 
teen  thousand  cavalry  and  forty  thousand  foot.  To  oppose  v—  ^-—  ' 
this  enormous  force  was  impossible  :  all  that  the  Moors  Ab*n 
could  do  was  to  hang  upon  its  rear  and  flank,  and  to  j^ 
harass  it  until  the  approach  of  Winter  compelled  it  to  me,i  X? 
retreat.     The  project  of  a  similar  attack  at  the  opening      A-  H< 
of  the  next  campaign  was  frustrated  by  the  intestine      859. 
troubles   of  Castile.     The  frontier  war  was,   however,      ^  D> 
furiously   sustained,  and  in  these   hostilities  Ferdinand      1454. 
Narvaaz  with  a  handful  of  men  spread  terror  through  Invasion 
Grenada.     It  was  on  the  eve  of  one  of  his  frequent  ex-  °t  the 
peditions  that  a  reconnoitring  party,  winding   round   a  Ca«tiliant. 
hill  on  its  return  to  Antequera,  came  suddenly  upon  a  ^^nUc 
youthful  Moor,  richly  attired  after  the  fashion  of  his  Ferdinand 
Country,  mounted  on  a  splendid  steed,  and  armed  with  Narvaai. 
a   lance  and  shield  of  the  most  costly   and  finished 
workmanship.     Brought  before  Narvaaz,  he  announced 
himself  with  a  broken  voice  as  the  son  of  the  Alcalde 
of  Ronda;  but  a  flood  of  tesirs  impeded  his  further  utter- 
ance.    The  braye  Castilian  reproached   the  son  of  a 
warrior  with  his  tears.     "  It  is  not  the  loss  of  liberty  I 
weep,''  replied   the  youth,  "  but  a  calamity  a  thousand- 
fold more  great"     He  then  explained  that  he  was   on 
his  way  to  the  castle  of  a  neighbouring  Chief  to  espouse 
his  daughter,    whom   he   had  long  and  fondly   loved. 
"  Plight  me  thy  word,"  said  Narvaaz,  "to  return  when 
thou  hast  seen  her  —  and  depart."     The  youth,  full  of 
gratitude   and  love,   was  soon  in  the  presence   of    his 
betrothed  ;  but  the  noble  girl   would  not  suffer  him  to 
return  alone  ;  collecting  her  jewels,  she  resolved  to  ran- 
som him  from  captivity,  or  to  share  it.    They  were  soon 
again   in  the   presence   of  Narvaaz  ;  but  the  generous 
Knight,  delighted  with  this  proof  of  constancy  and  love, 
not  only  refused  the  ransom,  but  loaded  them  with  pre- 
sents, and  sent  them  with  an  escort  to  Ronda.  The  fame 
of  this  chivalrous  act  spread  quickly  through  Grenada, 
and   the  name   of  Narvaaz  was  embalmed  in   many  a 
grateful  and  romantic  lay.*     Few  episodes,  however,  of 
this  generous   nature  relieve  the  monotony  and  suffer- 
ing  inflicted   upon  Grenada,    the  territorial   extent  of 
which   Kingdom  was  already   reduced,  till  Aben  Ish- 
mud,  anxious  to  heal  the  wounds  of  his  bleeding  Conn- 
try,  obtained  an  armistice  for  the  whole  of  his  Realm, 
with  the  exception  of  the  frontiers  of  Jaen.     Trifling 
successes  attended  the  Moorish  arms  on   this  quarter, 
but  they  were   soon  reversed.     Archidona  was  reduced, 
and    Gibraltar   surprised.     The  King,  beset   by    these  Moham- 
fresh  calamities,  gladly  consented  to   purchase   Peace  med  X. 
by   an   annual   tribute   of  twelve   hundred   pistoles  in  buys  Peace 
gold.     And  this   sacrifice  obtained  tranquillity  till  the  a" 
moment  at  which  lie  died,  much   to  the  regret  of  hi 
subjects. 

The  late  King  left  two  sons,  Muley  Aly  Abul  Hassen 
and  Cid  Abdala  el  Zagal,  each  of  them  destined  to 
play  a  conspicuous  and  melancholy  part  in  the  impend- 
ing downfal  of  Grenada.  Three  years  of  repose  had 
passed  since  the  commencement  of  Abul  Hassen's  reign, 
when  the  Wali  of  Malaga  broke  into  revolt.  No  sooner 
was  the  Royal  arm  extended  to  chastise  him,  than  he 
sought  aid  which  was  gladly  afforded  by  Castile.  The  Abttl 
fiery  Abul  Hassen,  indignant  at  this  shameless  violation 
of  the  Peace,  invaded  Andalusia,  which  he  wasted  with  «'  ^*  . 
fire  and  sword.  Castile  was  at  that  moment  prevented 
from  retaliating,  and  for  the  next  three  years  Abul 
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History,  fjassen  was  occupied  in  reducing  the  rebels  of  Malaga ; 
Grenada  thus  suffered  from  the  madness  of  her  children, 
till  an  accommodation  between  the  King  and  Wali,  and 
a  Truce  of  two  years  with  Castile,  gave  her  a  momentary 
respite. 

While  these  events  were  occurring,  a  bitter  conten- 
tion had  sprung  up  in  the  Harem,  occasioned  by  the 
Sultana  Zoraya's  jealousy  of  a  Christian  Favourite  of 
Abul  Hassen  who  had  borne  him  two  children.  The 
Nobles,  becoming  parties  in  the  quarrel,  were  divided 
into  two  Factions,  and  mainly  contributed  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Kingdom. 

Four  years  after  the  accession  of  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, Abul  Hassen  solicited  the  prolongation  of  a  Truce 
which  had  been  concluded  with  Henry  IV.  The  re- 
quest was  graciously  received,  but  tribute  was  named  as 
a  condition.  Indignant  at  this  suggestion,  he  haughtily 
exclaimed  to  the  Castilian  Envoys  who  had  been  charged 
War  with  with  it,  "  Go  tell  your  masters,  those  Kings  no  longer 
Ferdinand  reign  who  were  cowards  enough  to  be  your  vassals ; 
gold  in  Grenada  we  have  none,  but  we  have  iron 
enough  for  our  enemies."*  After  this  reply,  Peace  was 
little  to  be  expected ;  for,  though  Ferdinand  and  Isa- 
bella, pressed  by  their  necessities,  consented  to  a  Truce  of 
three  years,  it  was  obvious  they  would  seize  the  earliest 
opportunity  of  reviving  their  demand.  It  was  not, 
however,  until  near  the  conclusion  of  the  Truce  that 
Surprise  of  Abul  Hassen  began  to  act.  Breaking  into  Andalusia, 
Zahara  by  ne  advanced  upon  Zahara  in  a  dark  tempestuous  night, 
the^Moors.  pianje(j  his  ladders  upon  the  walls,  and  sprang  upon  the 
astounded  citizens.  This  sudden  triumph  was,  however, 
greatly  overbalanced  by  a  severe  calamity  in  Grenada. 
A  resolute  band  of  Castilians,  determined  to  avenge  the 
disaster  of  Zahara,  had  succeeded,  also  by  a  night 
surprise,  in  mastering,  after  a  bloody  resistance,  the  city 
of  Alhama,  a  most  important  post  situated  in  the  gorges 
of  Alpujarras,  a  key  to  the  plain  of  Grenada,  and  only 
fifteen  leagues  from  the  Capital.  Abul  Hassen  hastened 
to  recover  it;  but  without  artillery,  and  alarmed  at  the 
approach  of  Ferdinand,  he  soon  relinquished  the  attempt 
and  returned  to  Grenada.  There  he  was  assailed  by 
the  loud  murmurs  of  the  People  as  the  cause  of  this 
calamity  by  his  provocation  of  war.  He  hardly  needed 
this  stimulus  to  be  again  before  the  walls  of  Alhama,  but 
while  pressing  the  siege  with  vigour,  he  received  intelli- 
Conspiracy.  gence  that  demanded  his  immediate  return.  A  con- 
spiracy to  dethrone  him  was  on  the  point  of  exploding 
with  his  son  Abu  Abdala  and  the  Sultana  Zoraya  at  its 
head.  The  Prince  and  his  mother  were  instantly  ar- 
rested ;  but  the  arts  and  bribes  of  Zoraya  having  pre- 
vailed upon  the  Prince's  keepers  to  admit  her  women 
into  the  tower  in  which  he  was  confined,  they  knotted 
their  veils  and  tunics  together,  and  lowered  him  into 
the  street,  where  he  was  received  by  a  party  of  his 
Knights,  who  instantly  paraded  him  through  the  city 
with  shouts  of  "  Long  live  King  Abu  Abdald.''  The 
rebels,  in  spite  of  the  exertions  of  the  Walis  and  Sheiks, 
took  possession  of  the  Albaycin,  while  the  King,  with 
inferior  strength,  but  supported  by  his  brother,  the  Wali 
of  Almeria,  fortified  himself  in  the  Alliambra.  The 
streets  of  Grenada  ran  with  blood,  until  mutual  exhaus- 
tion ended  in  a  Truce.  While  these  insane  divisions 
were  raging  in  the  Capital,  Loxa,  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant places  of  the  Kingdom,  was  invested  by  Ferdi- 
nand with  a  formidable  force,  and  Abul  Hassen 
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hastened  to  its  relief.  Its  brave  Governor,  by  his  gallant 
sorties,  had  so  harassed  the  besiegers,  that  Ferdinand, 
after  losing  many  officers  and  men,  gave  orders  to  retreat. 
It  was  at  this  critical  moment  that  Abul  Hassen  arrived ; 
and  falling  suddenly  on  the  rear  of  the  Castilians,  he 
threw  them  into  confusion,  while  the  garrison,  flushed 
with  success,  and  fired  to  new  acts  of  valour  by  the 
presence  of  their  King,  sallied  out  and  completed  the 
defeat.  Abul  Hassen,  after  reconnoitring  Alhama, 
attacked  Canete  and  took  it,  and  then  returned  to  his 
Capital,  in  which  he  found  rebellion  still  so  prevalent, 
that,  instead  of  receiving  the  homage  of  a  grateful  People, 
and  the  repentance  of  a  contrite  son,  he  was  compelled 
to  take  refuge  with  Abdala  el  Zagal,  his  brother  Wali 
of  Almeria.* 

The  defeat  at  Loxa,  so  mortifying  to  the  pride  of  the 
Castilians,  spurred  them  to  a  new  attempt.  A  formida- 
ble expedition  entered  the  territory  of  Malaga,  commit- 
ting every  excess  that  vengeance  could  suggest.  Indignant 
at  these  atrocities,  the  brave  Abul  Hassen  burned  with 
impatience  to  grapple  a  second  time  with  the  spoilers. 
But  the  affection  or  the  ambition  of  his  brother  objected 
his  age  and  infirmities,  and  insisted  on  the  post  of 
danger  for  himself.  The  new  leader  had  soon  an 
opportunity  of  signalizing  his  courage  and  skill ;  falling 
suddenly  on  the  Castilians  as  they  defiled  through  a 
mountain  pass,  he  put  the  greater  part  to  the  sword, 
and  made  the  rest  prisoners.  By  this  brilliant  success, 
the  eyes  of  Grenada  were  turned  upon  El  Zagal,  and 
men  began  to  mention  his  name  in  conjunction  with  the 
Crown.  The  jealousy  of  Abu  Abdala  was  roused;  and, 
as  an  answer  to  those  who  disadvantageously  contrasted 
him  with  his  uncle,  he  resolved  to  win  his  portion  also 
of  renown  by  taking  the  field;  defeat  and  captivity  were 
speedily  the  reward  of  his  inexperience  and  folly.  Abul 
Hassen  was  immediately  recalled,  and  discord  appeared 
at  last  to  be  extinguished ;  but  the  infamous  Zoraya, 
careless  of  every  consideration  save  the  welfare  of  her 
son,  sent  messengers  to  him  to  purchase  his  release  by  tri- 
bute, by  vassalage,  or  by  any  other  ignominious  condi- 
tions which  might  be  required.  The  conditions  were 
quickly  arranged,  for  Ferdinand  was  easily  induced  to 
restore  to  Grenada  her  greatest  curse  ;  and  Abdald  was 
sent  back  with  an  escort  to  the  Capital,  into  which  he 
was  secretly  admitted  at  night.  It  was  not  until  the 
following  morning  that  the  giddy  multitude,  corrupted 
by  the  bribes  of  Zoraya,  heard  with  riotous  joy  that 
their  Favourite  was  in  the  towers  of  _the  Alcalaza.  A 
furious  conflict  was  inevitable.  It  was  at  the  close  of 
a  disastrous  day  that  Abul  Hassen  with  the  Chiefs  of  his 
party  sat  in  gloomy  anticipation  of  a  renewal  of  frightful 
scenes  on  the  morrow,  when  it  was  suggested  to  him 
that  the  only  mode  of  averting  them  was  his  instant 
resignation  in  favour  of  his  brother.  The  alternative 
which  spared  his  Country  was  willingly  embraced.  No 
sooner  had  the  dawn  appeared  than  the  blast  of  trumpets 
was  heard  in  every  quarter  of  the  city  summoning  the 
inhabitants  to  arms,  and  the  carnage  was  about  to  be 
renewed,  when  a  citizen  with  uplifted  hands  rushed 
between  the  combatants,  and  in  a  bold  and  passionate 
strain  rebuked  them  for  their  madness.  '*  A  father 
and  a  son,"  it  was  thus  he  concluded  his  harangue, 
"  contend  for  an  Empire  which  neither  of  them  can 
defend,  and  would  you  massacre  each  other  for  these 
two  men?  for  the  imbecile  Abu  Abdala?  for  Abul 
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Hassen  weighed  down  by  age  ?  Is  there  none  worthier 
than  they?  Where  is  Abdala  el  Zagal,  the  terror  of 
the  frontier,  the  scourge  of  the  Infidels— Abdala  el 
Zagal,  the  son  and  descendant  of  Kings  ?"  At  these 
words  the  enthusiasm  of  the  speaker  was  caught  by  the 
excited  crowds,  and  the  air  was  rent  with  deafening 
shouts  of  "  Long  live  Abdala  el  Zagal,  our  King  and 
our  avenger."  El  Zagal,  prepared  for  this  event  by 
an  express  from  his  brother  on  the  preceding  night, 
was  ready  to  return  with  the  messengers.  As  he  de- 
nied through  the  mountains  with  a  strong  escort,  he 
overtook  a'hundred  Christian  horsemen  and  slew  them 
all  ;  he  then  affixed  a  head  to  his  saddle-bow,  and, 
ordering  a  hundred  of  his  chief  followers  to  do  the  same, 
triumphantly  approached  Grenada  with  these  bleeding 
certificates  of  his  valour  and  his  abhorrence  of  the  Infi- 
dels. The  enthusiasm  of  the  People  as  they  received 
him  was  intense.  The  generous  and  patriotic  Abul 
Hassen,  too,  welcomed  him  with  affection  and  joy,  and 
retired  without  a  sigh  to  Illora  with  his  family  and 
wealth.* 

The  selfishness  of  Abu  Abdala  was  proof  against  the 
noble  conduct  of  his  father  and  the  moderate  proposi- 
tions of  his  uncle;  he  would  neither  resign  the  Throne, 
nor  consent  to  divide  it.  El  Zagal  appealed  to  the 
Moorish  Chiefs ;  Abdala  as  usual  to  Castile.  A  strong 
Castilian  force  was  soon  on  its  march  nominally  to  assist 
him,  really  to  subdue  Grenada  ;  the  walls  of  Alora  soon 
crumbled  beneath  its  artillery  ;  Cazara-Bone'la  was  re- 
duced ;  and  at  length  the  important  fortress  of  Loxa  was 
invested,  and  the  garrison  began  to  speak  of  surrender, 
when  El  Zagal  advanced,  assaulted  the  Christian  army, 
and  forced  it  to  retreat.  But  what  valour  could  save 
Grenada?  While  the  brave  El  Zagal  was  thus  re- 
pulsing the  invaders,  the  infamous  Abdala  had  taken 
advantage  of  his  absence  to  attack  the  Alhambra.  While 
the  Castilians,  therefore,  were  again  actively  pushing 
their  operations,  reducing  Cohin,  Cartama,  and  Ronda, 
and  investing  Mochlin  and  Loxa,  neither  of  the  rivals 
would  leave  the  city  from  apprehension  of  the  other.  At 
length  a  sense  of  the  common  danger,  and  the  pressing 
intercessions  of  many  of  the  Nobles,  induced  El  Zagal, 
in  spite  of  his  nephew's  positive  refusal  of  all  accommo- 
dation, to  march  to  the  relief  of  places  on  which  the  fate 
of  Grenada  depended.  As  he  approached  Velez-Ma- 
laga  he  found  a  Moorish  detachment,  which,  in  defiance 
of  orders,  had  attempted  to  raise  the  siege,  in  full  retreat, 
hotly  pursued  by  the  enemy  ;  attempting  to  rally  it,  his 
own  men  were  thrown  into  confusion,  broken,  and  com- 
pletely routed.  With  the  remnant  of  his  troops  he 
hastened  back  to  Grenada  ;  but  the  news  of  his  disaster 
had  preceded  him,  and  when  he  arrived,  the  senseless 
and  vindictive  citizens  closed  their  gates  against  him. 
He  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Guadix.  But  the  position 
of  his  disgraceful  competitor  was  even  worse.  Stimu- 
lated by  the  murmurs  of  the  People  at  his  inaction,  he 
found  himself  under  the  necessity  of  attempting  some 
enterprise,  as  usual,  failed  disgracefully  and  was  com- 
pelled to  throw  himself  into  Loxa.  The  vigour  with 
which  the  siege  of  this  place  was  conducted  must  soon 
have  caused  its  fall,  had  not  Abdala  eagerly  secured  the 
advantages  of  an  honourable  capitulation.  He  lost  no 
time  in  propitiating  his  enemies  by  an  abject  apology 
for  having  served  his  Country,  pleading  in  excuse  the 
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something  for  his  Crown. 

The  fate  of  Grenada  was  now  sealed.  Illora, — whence 
the  noble  Abul  Hassen  escaped,  having  barely  time  to 
take  refuge  in  Almanec,ar,  and  to  die, — Mochlin,  Zagra, 
Banos,  and  other  places  were  immediately  reduced. 
Malaga  alone,  though  isolated  by  the  capture  of  all  the 
surrounding  places,  was  in  a  condition  to  withstand 
the  shock  :  the  garrison,  aided  by  a  reinforcement  of 
African  Moors,  made  a  determined  resistance  for  several 
months,  until  straitened  for  provisions  it  was  compelled  Surrender 
to  yield.*  Ferdinand  having  thus  subdued  the  Western  of  Malaga, 
part  of  the  Kingdom,  cautiously  resolved  to  crush  the 
formidable  El  Zagal  before  he  made  his  final  spring 
upon  the  Capital.  Guadix,  Baza,  Almeria,  Vera,  and 
other  towns  were  still  faithful  to  that  intrepid  Prince, 
whose  valour,  if  properly  seconded,  would  have  made  the 
last  hour  of  Grenada  a  bloody  one  for  its  invaders.  But 
the  fall  of  Malaga  struck  terror  into  every  heart,  and  as 
the  Castilians  marched  through  the  Province  of  Almeria, 
town  alter  town  threw  open  its  gates.  El  Zagal  him- 
self, unable  to  maintain  the  field,  practised  against  his 
foes  the  destructive  tactics  of  mountain  warfare,  darting 
upon  them  wherever  an  intricate  country  or  a  narrow 
pass  afforded  opportunity.  Ferdinand,  indignant  at 
this  harassing  resistance,  and  firm  to  his  original  scheme, 
opened  the  next  campaign  against  him  with  an  over- 
whelming force  of  twelve  thousand  horse  and  fifty 
thousand  foot.  To  prevent  if  possible  a  union  between  Secret 
the  rival  Kings,  he  made  a  Treaty  with  Abu  Abdala,  by  Treaty  with 
which  the  latter,  in  consideration  of  being  secured  upon  Abdala, 
the  throne,  engaged  to  withhold  all  assistance  from  his 
uncle,  besides  entering  into  a  secret  obligation  to  be- 
come the  vassal  of  Ferdinand,  and  to  admit  a  Castilian 
garrison  into  the  Capita),  as  soon  as  their  common 
enemy  should  be  destroyed.  El  Zagal  stood  gallantly 
at  bay.  Perceiving  that  Baza  would  be  the  first  point 
of  attack,  lie  sent  thither  Cid  Yahin,  one  of  the  most 
intrepid  of  his  Chiefs,  with  ten  thousand  of  his  choicest 
troops.  Baza,  built  on  a  declivity,  girdled  by  lofty 
walls,  and  washed  at  its  lower  extremity  by  one  of  the 
sources  of  the  Guadalquavir,  well  garrisoned  and  provi- 
sioned, might  fairly  hope  to  baffle  the  efforts  of  its  be- 
siegers ;  but,  in  spite  of  the  gallantry  of  the  commander 
and  his  soldiers,  Ferdinand  succeeded  in  sinking  a  deep 
trench  around  the  city,  preventing  all  sorties,  and  turn- 
ing the  siege  into  a  blockade.  At  length,  after  six 
months'  resistance,  Cid  Yahin,  pressed  by  the  want  of 
provisions  and  menaced  by  the  inhabitants,  wrote  to  El 
Zagal  for  aid.  The  latter,  unable  to  hold  out  any  Surrender 
prospect  of  relief,  and  convinced  that  no  device  had  of  Baza, 
been  left  untried  which  skill  and  valour  could  suggest, 
desired  him  to  make  the  best  terms  he  could.  The 
conditions  were  such  as  his  long  and  brave  defence  de- 
served. When  Cid  Yahin  appeared  in  the  Castilian 
camp,  he  was  received  by  Ferdinand  with  so  much 
courtesy,  by  Isabella  with  so  much  winning  and  grace- 
ful kindness,  that  all  the  rough  prejudices  of  the  warrior 
were  softened  into  admiration  and  regard.  As  these 
politic  attentions  were  renewed,  his  feelings  warmed  until, 
in  a  moment  of  generous  sensibility,  he  swore  he  would 
never  unsheath  his  sword  against  them.  For  this  trea- 
son to  his  King  and  Country  he  was  munificently 

*  According  to  the  Moorish  authorities,  Conde  by  Maries,  iii. 
352.  by  treachery  ;  the  Spanish  say,  at  discretion,  after  the  defeat 
of  El  Zagal,  wha  had  come  to  its  relief,  by  Abu  Abdalli. 
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History,    rewarded  by  the  gift  of  extensive  Seignories,  and  was  then 

>— -^r- — '  graciously  dismissed,  with  an  earnest  recommendation 

A.  H.      to  infuse  his  own  feelings  into  El  Zagal's  breast.     He 

895.  accepted  and  fulfilled  the  mission.     When  such  a  man 
A.  D.      could  be  seduced  from  his  duty,  all  evidently  was  lost ; 

1490.  his  conduct,  probably,  more  than  his  arguments,  influ- 
enced the  King,  when  after  a  mournful  silence,  as  ex- 
pressive as  it  was  sad,  he  replied,  "  Since  Alia  protects 
our  foe,  his  will  be  done  ;  let  us  treat  then  with  him."* 

El  Zagal  It  was  with  studied  demonstrations  of  respect  that 
^submits.  Ferdinand  soon  afterwards  received  the  last  defender  of 
Grenada  in  his  camp,  included  him  amongst  the  number 
of  his  tributaries,  and  conferred  upon  him  the  Lordship 
of  vast  domains.  Banquets  and  ftHes  commemorated 
this  unlooked-for  Peace.  The  news  of  this  event  filled 
the  worthless  citizens  of  Grenada  with  rage  ;  they  loaded 
Abu  Abdalld  with  execrations,  broke  into  revolt,  and 
invested  the  Alhambra ;  nor  could  their  violence  be 
Tumult  in  appeased  until  the  approach  of  the  Castilians  awed 
Grenada,  them  once  more  into  obedience.  At  the  same  time 
the  indignation  of  the  People  having  exploded  in 
Guadix  and  the  domains  of  El  Zagal,  his  life  was 
endangered,  and  he  was  forced  to  fly  to  the  Cas- 
tilians. Ferdinand  offered  him  assistance ;  but  being 
unwilling  to  stain  himself  with  the  blood  of  his  country- 
men, he  asked  permission  to  alienate  his  domains  and 
retire  to  Africa.  It  was  granted  ;  and  the  unfortunate 
El  Zagal  embarked  for  Oran,  to  conceal  his  sorrows  and 
misfortunes  in  a  foreign  land. 

Ferdinand  now  summoned  the  miserable  Abdala  to 
fulfil  the  secret  part  of  his  convention,  for  deferring 
which  he  had  hitherto  pleaded  his  fear  of  the  frenzy  of 
his  subjects.  Conscious  that  this  evasion  would  draw 
down  the  vengeance  of  Castile,  he  made  an  appeal  to 
the  patriotism  which  it  had  been  the  labour  of  his  life  to 
destroy.  Notwithstanding  the  unworthiness  of  their 
Prince,  the  Moors  obeyed  his  call,  and  the  excitement 
rapidly  spread  over  all  that  was  unsubdued  of  Grenada, 
from  the  summits  of  the  Alpujarras  to  the  borders  of  the 
A.  H.  sea.  Abu  Abdala  availing  himself  of  this  enthusiasm  took 

896.  the  field  ;  but  though  thirty  thousand  men  had  marched 
A.  D.       at  his  command,  he  had  neither  the  skill  nor  the  courage 

1491.  to  employ  them   to  any  useful  purpose,     It  was  not 
until  the  following  campaign  that  the  catastrophe  of  this 
long  tragedy  was  completed,  when  Ferdinand  encamped 

Siege  of  within  two  leagues  of  the  gates  of  Grenada  with  an  army 
Grenada,  of  more  than  fifty  thousand  men.  Even  the  bravest  of 
the  Moors  could  not  look  without  alarm  on  this  great 
and  disciplined  array  ;  but  every  man  was  determined 
on  a  resolute  defence.  To  a  brave  old  warrior,  Muza 
ben  Abil  Gazan,  was  confided  the  direction  of  the  sor- 
ties, and  so  effectively  did  he  discharge  his  duty,  that 
Ferdinand,  finding  his  men  perpetually  cut  off  in  the 
rencontres  to  which  this  activity  gave  rise,  enjoined  his 
officers  not  to  advance  from  their  entrenchments.  Even 
within  their  lines  they  were  harassed  by  the  intrepid 
Moor,  who  did  not  hesitate  at  favourable  moments  to 
assault  them.  At  last  Ferdinand,  in  order  to  put  a  stop 
to  these  incessant  attacks,  was  compelled  to  surround 
his  camp  with  walls  and  ditches.  It  now  became  too 
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evident  to  the  Moslems  that  their  crafty  and  cautious  Annals  of 
enemy  had  determined  to  starve  them  out  ;  and  the  ^pam. 
indefatigable  Muza,  weary  of  inaction,  determined  as  a  v""— *v~**^ 
last  resource  to  make  a  grand  assault  upon  the  Christian 
camp.  At  daybreak  he  sallied  from  the  city  to  execute 
his  adventurous  project;  but  scarcely  had  he  taken  up 
his  position  in  the  narrow  space  between  the  ramparts 
and  the  enemy's  trenches,  when  the  Castilians,  too 
proud  to  be  bearded  in  their  camp,  marched  out  to  meet 
him.  An  obstinate  and  furious  struggle  followed  ;  but 
at  length  the  Moors  gave  way,  and  Muza  with  desperate 
loss  was  driven  behind  the  city  walls.  Ferdinand  ma- 
noeuvred to  prevent  communication  with  the  garrison, 
and  was  successful :  all  hope  then  became  extinguished ; 
every  voice,  save  that  of  Muza,  pleaded  for  capitulation  ; 
it  was  resolved  to  open  a  negotiation  with  Ferdinand, 
and  the  Hagib  was  deputed  to  that  melancholy  mission. 
The  conditions  were  soon  arranged ;  the  city  was  to  Its  surren- 
surrender  within  two  months  unless  previously  relieved  ; 
the  King,  his  Nobles,  and  People  were  to  swear  fidelity 
to  Castile  ;  ample  domains,  with  a  sufficient  revenue, 
were  to  be  selected  by  Abu  Abdala  in  any  part  of  the 
Alpujarras;  and,  finally,  the  full  and  free  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  privileges,  property,  laws,  and  Faith,  were 
secured  to  the  inhabitants.  Five  weeks,  however,  had 
scarcely  elapsed  before  the  people,  more  and  more  dis- 
gusted as  the  prospect  of  submission  to  a  foreign  yoke 
approached  nearer,  exhibited  such  symptoms  of  increas- 
ing irritation,  that  the  King,  by  the  advice  of  his  Nobles, 
requested  Ferdinand  to  take  possession  of  the  city.* 

Early  on  the  next  morning  the  family  of  Abu  Abdala 
was  on  its  road  to  the  Alpujarras,  and  while  the  crash 
of  martial  instruments  announced  the  advance  of  the 
Castilians,  he  himself  rode  forth  with  an  escort  of  fifty 
Knights  to  do  homage  to  Ferdinand  ;  and  then,  without 
re-entering  his  Capital,  turned  towards  the  mountains 
and  joined   his  family.     As  he  ascended  the  height  of 
Padul,  he  looked  back  on  the  city  and  burst  into  tears. 
"  Weep  on,'5    said    the  stern    Zoraya,  "  weep   like    a 
woman  for  what  you  had  not  spirit  to  defend  as  a  man." 
The  unhappy  exile  did  not  long  remain  within  his  moun- 
tain territory ;  he  soon  afterwards  sold  it  to  Ferdinand 
and  retired  to  Africa,  to  lose,  in  defence  of  the  Crown  of  Death  of 
Fez,  a  life  which  he  had  never  dared  to  stake  upon  his  Abu 
own.     Ferdinand  and  Isabella  took  solemn  possession 
of  Grenada,  and  closed  for  ever  the  Kingdom  of  the 
Spanish  Moors.     But  the  sufferings  of  this   ill-starred  Termina- 
nation  were  not  yet  at  an  end  ;  the  bigotry  of  Ferdi-  *j°n  °/  *^e 
nand  and  his  Queen  was  little  likely  to  respect  their  en-  Kingdom 
gagement  to  leave  unmolested  the  Faith  and  privileges  Of  Grenada, 
of  the  Moors.     Their  shameless  disregard  of  it  filled  the 
inhabitants  with  discontent ;    as   a   punishment,   they 
were  ordered  to  choose  between  Baptism  or  expulsion 
from  the  city.     The  rumour  of  these  persecutions  pene- 
trated into  the  mountains,  and  the  hardy  natives  broke 
into  desperate  revolt.     Thrice  was  Ferdinand  obliged  to 
scour  their   fastnesses ;    nor  did   he  secure  permanent 
tranquillity  till  he  permitted  the  Moslems  to  expatriate 
to  Africa.t 
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IN  preceding  chapters  we  have  traced  the  progress 
of  the  Mohammedan  arms  and  Religion  in  Western 
Asia  and  Europe;  we  must  now  go  a  little  back  to 
examine  the  History  of  the  Turkish  hordes  that  over- 
threw the  ancient  Government  of  Hindustan  and 
established  the  Creed  of  Islam  on  the  ruins  of  Brah- 
minism. 

From  the  earliest  Ages  the  wealth  of  India  has 
been  the  theme  of  popular  exaggeration  in  Western 
Asia;  scarcely  had  the  Saracens  become  masters  of 
Persia,  before  they  became  eager  to  obtain  some  por- 
tion of  the  riches  which  their  native  Traditions  as 
well  as  the  Legends  of  the  Countries  which  they  had 
vanquished  led  them  to  believe  were  accumulated  East- 
ward of  the  Indus.  After  the  conversion  of  the  Afghanis 
to  Mohammedanism,  which  took  place  in  the  first  half 
century  of  the  Hejra,  frequent  incursions  were  made  into 
the  territories  of  the  Hindus  ;  avarice  and  bigotry  com- 
bined to  prompt  the  marauders  to  cruelty,  for  they 
regarded  their  victims  as  the  most  wealthy  and  the  most 
obstinate  of  idolaters.  During  the  troubled  reigns  of 
the  Samanian  Sultans,  the  Afghani  Chiefs  became  the 
heads  of  independent  military  hordes,  and  frequently 
sold  their  services  to  the  Indian  Princes  of  the  Punja'b. 
No  fixed  plan  of  conquest  could  be  formed  while  the 
Mohammedan  Power  Westward  of  the  Indus  remained 
broken  into  fragments;  but  when  Sabektekin,  a  military 
adventurer,  raised  himself  by  the  mere  force  of  talent  to 
the  throne  of  Ghizni,  and  united  a  great  number  both 
of  Turkish  and  Afghan  Tribes  under  an  organized 
Government,  the  Kings  of  Lahore  saw  that  a  storm  was 
collecting,  and  made  preparations  for  the  impending 
contest.  The  Sultan  of  Ghizni,  in  the  very  first  year  of 
his  reign,  having  conquered  the  Province  of  Kandahar, 
entered  the  Indian  territories,  destroyed  several  frontier 
fortresses,  and  erected  Mosques.  (A.  D.  997,  A.  H.  387.) 
Jeipal,  a  Brahmin  Prince,  at  that  time  ruler  of  Lahore, 
assembled  a  powerful  army  to  protect  his  Religion  and 
Country,  but  was  twice  defeated  with  enormous  loss,  and 
forced  to  purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice  of  a  laro-e  portion 
of  his  dominions.  The  causes  of  the  Mohammedan  suc- 
cess were  the  discipline  of  their  soldiers  and  the  weight 
of  their  horses.  Hindustan  was  at  this  time  apportioned 
among  various  Tribes  of  Rajputs,  who  were  bound  to 
perform  feudal  service  for  their  Grants  ;  but  the  Rajput 
vassals  were  an  ill-equipped  and  worse  officered  body  of 
national  militia,  suddenly  called  into  the  field  on  mo- 
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ments  of  emergency ;   their  horses  were  the  feeble  race  Annals  of 
natural   to   the  Country,  untrained   to    act  in  concert.      lndia- 
The  Turks,  like   their  predecessors  the   Saracens,  had  v 
been  particularly  attentive  to  the  breeding  and    training 
of  their  horses,  and  hence  the  Hindus  used  to  describe 
the  charge  of  the  Ghizni  cavalry  as   "  the  burst  of  a 
whirlwind." 

Mahmud  succeeded  to  the  Throne  of  Ghizni  on  the 
death  of  his  father;  (A.  D.  997,  A.  H.  388;)  a  bigoted 
adherent  to  the  Sunnite  Faith,  as  proud  of  his  theolo- 
gical skill  as  of  his  military  lame,  he  deemed  himself 
almost  divinely  summoned  to  extirpate  idolatry.  Jeipal 
once  more  was  forced  into  the  field,  and  was  again  de-  MahmQdof 
fieated  ;  he  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  fight  with  several  Ghiini. 
of  his  kinsmen,  and  the  jewels  found  upon  his  person 
have  been  valued  at  eighty  thousand  pounds.  The 
unfortunate  Prince,  believing  that  his  misfortunes  arose 
from  some  crime  which  he  might  expiate  by  self-sacrifice, 
resigned  his  Crown  to  his  son  Anagna  Pal,  and  ter- 
minated his  life  on  the  funeral  pile.  The  renewal  of  the 
war  by  the  Rajput  Chiefs,  who  refused  to  obey  Anagna 
Pal  on  account  of  his  submission  to  Mahmud,  led  the 
Sultan  a  second  time  into  India,  when  he  completed 
the  conquest  of  the  Punjab,  and  took  the  important 
city  of  Multan.  A  third  expedition  was  undertaken  to 
punish  a  refractory  vassal ;  but  a  fourth  and  more  im- 
portant invasion  was  rendered  necessary  by  the  revolt  of 
Anagna  Pal,  (A.  D.  1008,  A.  H.  399,)  who  was  stimulated 
by  the  remonstrances  of  the  Priests  to  make  a  great 
effort  for  throwing  off  the  Mohammedan  yoke.  The 
battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  the  Punjab  was  fought 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Peshawar,  West  of  the  Indus. 
During  forty  days  the  armies  remained  watching  each 
other;  Mahmud  at  length  commenced  the  battle,  but 
his  archers  were  driven  back  and  his  lines  thrown  into 
confusion  by  the  furious  charge  of  the  Gakkars,  a  wild 
mountain  Tribe,  the  ancestors  of  the  modern  Jauts.  At 
this  decisive  moment,  the  elephant  on  which  Anagna 
Pal  rode,  terrified  by  naphtha  balls,  turned  and  fled,  and 
the  Hindus  suddenly  disheartened  by  the  apparent  cow 
ardice  of  their  leader  gave  way  in  every  direction.  A 
vigorous  pursuit  was  maintained  for  two  days,  and  more 
than  twenty  thousand  men  are  said  to  have  fallen  in  this 
engagement.  , 
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(Hyphasis,)  celebrated  for  its  strength  and  its  reputed 
sanctity.  Its  Temples  were  stored  with  gold  and  jewels; 
and  that  extraordinary  spectacle  of  nature,  a  burning 
fountain  in  its  neighbourhood,  had  from  remote  Ages 
been  regarded  with  superstitious  veneration.  Na"grak6t 
yielded  after  a  feeble  defence  ;  the  treasures  which  for 
many  years  had  been  accumulating  in  its  shrines  became 
the  prey  of  the  conquerors,  and  Mahmud  on  his  return 
home  proclaimed  a  solemn  festival,  that  the  followers  of 
the  Prophet  might  have  an  opportunity  of  admiring  his 
magnificent  plunder.  The  next  three  expeditions  were 
directed  against  other  celebrated  Temples ;  the  mind  is 
fatigued  and  sickened  by  the  sameness  of  the  horrors 
committed  in  these  invasions,  towns  were  burned, 
temples  destroyed,  idols  broken,  and  such  a  multitude 
of  captives  driven  into  slavery,  that  in  the  Mohammedan 
camp  the  price  of  a  strong  man  was  only  ten  drachms, 
or  about  five  English  shillings. 

Mahmud's  ninth  invasion  was  not  very  important,  but 
his  tenth,  directed  against  the  Temple  of  Somnath,  has 
long  been  celebrated  both  in  History  and  Fable.  The 
idol  of  Somnath  was  one  of  the  twelve  celebrated  Lingas 
or  Phalli  erected  in  Hindustan,  and  was  dedicated  to 
Siva  under  his  title  of  Swayam  Nath,  or  "  the  self-ex- 
istent." Though  situated  in  Gujardt,  water  was  brought 
from  the  Ganges  for  the  daily  washing  of  the  idols,  the 
revenues  often  thousand  villages  were  assigned  for  the 
support  of  the  Temple,  and  Princes  devoted  theirdaughters 
to  the  service  of  this  obscene  emblem.  Undaunted  by 
the  difficulties  of  the  expedition,  Mahmud  entered  the 
inhospitable  Desert  between  Multa'n  and  Gujardt;  his 
soldiers  suffered  very  severely  during  the  march,  but 
they  felt  that  all  their  toils  and  perils  were  rewarded 
when  they  beheld  the  walls  of  Somnath.  On  the  second 
day  the  fortress  was  taken  by  storm,  and  the  incalculable 
treasures  collected  in  the  Temple  were  removed  to 
Ghizni.  It  would  be  a  waste  of  time  to  examine  the 
Oriental  accounts  of  the  value  of  the  spoil ;  their  state- 
ments are  exaggerated  not  only  beyond  the  limits  of 
credibility,  but  beyond  the  ordinary  bounds  of  fiction; 
it  is,  however,  probable  that  the  plunder  of  Somnath 
amounted  to  more  than  a  million  sterling.  Mahmud 
did  not  long  survive  this  brilliant  conquest ;  at  his  death 
(A.D.  1027,  A.  H.  418)  the  Sultany  of  Ghizni  was  ha- 
rassed by  a  disputed  succession,  and  when  Masud  finally 
secured  the  Crown,  his  meditated  plans  of  conquest  in 
India  were  frustrated  by  the  increasing  power  of  the 
Seljukian  Turks.  During  the  decline  of  the  Ghiznevid 
dynasty,  many  of  the  Hindu.  Princes  asserted  their  inde- 
pendence, resumed  the  practice  of  their  idolatrous  rites, 
and  retook  several  of  their  ancient  fortresses.  Ma- 
sud III.,  Sultan  of  Ghizni,  though  married  to  a  Seljukian 
Princess,  finding  that  he  could  not  retain  his  ancestral 
property,  removed  to  his  Indian  possessions,  (A.  D. 
1050,  A.  H.  442,)  and  made  Lahore  the  Capital  of  his 
dominions. 

The  Family  of  Ghor,  who  originally  possessed  the 
mountainous  district  of  Ghori,  South-Eastward  of 
Khorasa'n,  had  been  connected  with  the  Monarchs  of 
Ghizni  by  intermarriages  ;  but  these  ties,  as  is  frequently 
the  case  in  Asia,  produced  hostility  rather  than  amity  ; 
murders  from  envy  and  jealousy  laid  the  foundation  of 
bitter  feuds.  A  series  of  desultory  wars  ensued,  which 
ended  in  placing  the  Ghorians  in  possession  of  the  an- 
cestral territories  of  their  rivals.  Mohammed  Ghori 
having  been  appointed  by  his  brother  Viceroy  of  Ghizni, 
resolved  to  extend  his  power  over  Northern  India ;  he 


entered  the  Punjab,  laid  siege  to  Lahore,  captured  the   Annals  of 
city  by  treachery,   (A.  D.  1 187,  A.  H.  587,)  and   the  last      In<lia- 
of  the  Ghiznevid  dynasty,  Khosrau  II.,  ended  his  life  in 
captivity. 

Mohammed  Ghori,  emulous  of  the  glory  of  Mahmud 
the  Great,  Sultan  of  Ghizni,  resolved  to  extend  his 
empire  over  Hindustan,  but  he  found  a  formidable  op- 
ponent in  Prithvi  Raya,  the  Raja  of  Ajmir.  In  the  first 
engagement  between  the  rival  Sovereigns,  the  Ghorian 
was  defeated  with  great  loss,  and  was  so  depressed  by 
the  unexpected  result  that  he  remained  inactive  for 
several  years.  A  pretended  Saint  at  length  predicted  to 
him  success  over  the  enemies  of  Islam,  and  he  again 
marched  an  army  into  the  territories  of  Ajmir.  Prithvi  Overthrow 
Raya\  lulled  into  fatal  security  by  his  former  victory,  was  of  Prithvi 
surprised  in  his  camp,  and  after  a  desperate  resistance  R^*' 
was  taken  prisoner.  Ajmir,  deprived  of  its  Sovereign, 
surrendered,  and  Mohammed  having  appointed  one  of 
his  slaves  Viceroy  of  his  new  dominions,  returned  to 
Ghizni  to  recruit  his  army  for  further  conquests. 

Jaya  Chandra,  Rajdof  Kananj,  had  remained  a  tame  Complete 
spectator  of  Prithvi   Rayii's  downfal ;  but  the  wanton  8}»bJuK:a- 

cruelty  of  the  Momhamedan  conquerors  inflamed   his  u°"  •**  * 
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courage,  and  he  led  an  army  against  the  Ghorian  Vice- 
roy. Mohammed,  on  henring  of  this  movement,  (A.  D. 
1194,  A.  H.  591,)  immediately  returned  to  India  and 
effected  a  junction  with  the  troops  of  the  Viceroy.  A 
battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna,  in  which 
the  Hindus  were  defeated  and  Jaya  Chandra  was  slain. 
The  results  of  this  victory  were  the  capture  of  the  Holy 
City  of  Benares,  and  the  subjugation  of  Hindustan,  even 
to  the  confines  of  China.  These  conquests  consolidated 
the  power  of  the  Mohammedans  in  India,  and  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Empire  of  Dehli. 

Mohammed  Ghori  was  murdered  by  some  Gakkars,  Revolu- 
(A.  D.  1206,  A.  H.  603;)  the  Empire  was  weakened  ^ns.in  the" 
under  his  inglorious  successors,  and  at  length  Aram,  his 
grandson,  was  deposed  by  Altmish,  a  slave  by  birth,  but 
married  to  one  of  the  Princesses.  (A.D.  1215,  A.  H.  612.) 
The  usurper's  reign  was  prosperous,  but  after  his  death 
(A.  D.I  236,  A.  H.  633)  his  son  Feroze  dissipated  the 
public  treasures,  and  was  dethroned  by  Ruzia  Begum, 
his  own  sister.  The  Queen's  misconduct  soon  provoked 
rebellion;  she  was  slain  in  battle,  and  the  Empire  re- 
mained in  confusion  until  Nasir-ed-din  Mahmud,  the 
youngest  son  of  Altmish,  obtained  the  Crown.  (A.D.  1247, 
A.H.  645.) 

Mahmud  was  succeeded  by  his  brother-in-law  Gheias-  India  in- 
ed-din  Bulbun,  who  like  Altmish  had  been  originally  vaded  by 
a  slave.  His  reign  was  long  and  prosperous  ;  it  may  f  e. 
also  be  named  glorious,  for  not  less  than  fifteen  Moham- 
medan  Sovereigns,  driven  from  their  thrones  by  the 
successors  of  the  terrible  Jenghiz-kha'n,  sought  refuge  in 
the  Court  of  Dehli,  and  were  supported  in  a  style  worthy 
of  their  rank  by  its  generous  Sovereign.  The  Moguls 
made  an  effort  to  penetrate  Hindustan,  and  the  King's 
favourite  son  Mohammed,  a  Prince  of  great  promise, 
was  sent  against  them.  He  encountered  the  invaders  in 
the  Province  of  Multan,  and  gained  a  decisive  victory, 
but  following  the  pursuit  with  too  great  eagerness,  he 
fell  into  an  ambuscade  and  was  slain.  The  aged  Mo- 
narch, now  in  his  eightieth  year,  sank  under  this  cala- 
mity, (A.D.  1286,  A.  H.  685,)  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
grandson  Kai  Kobad. 

A  troubled  scene  of  revolutions  destitute  of  interest  The  Khilji 
or  importance  ended  in  the  elevation  of  Allah-ed-din 
Khilji  to  the  throne.  (A.  D.  1297,  A.  H.  797.)  Soon  after  his 
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accession  the  Moguls  invaded  Hindustan  with  a  count- 
less arrny ;  they  were  met  and  defeated  by  Zaffer  Khan, 
a  General'equally  remarkable  for  his  personal  courage 
and  his  skill  as  a  commander.  The  last  great  battle  was 
fought  almost  within  sight  of  Dehli,  and  the  gallant 
Zaffer  Khan  fell  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Allah-ed-din 
was  not  sorry  for  the  loss  of  a  General  whose  ambition 
he  suspected,  but  the  Empire  at  large  was  filled  with 
sorrow  at  being  deprived  of  its  great  hero.  "  The  bravery 
of  Zaffer  Khan,"  says  Ferishta,  "  became  so  proverbial 
among  the  Moguls,  that  when  their  horses  started,  they 
wouhfask  them  if  they  saw  the  ghost  of  Zaffer  Khan. ' 
Intoxicated  by  his  victories  over  the  Moguls,  Allah-ed- 
•din  began  to  form  the  most  extravagant  projects ;  he 
-resolved  to  found  a  new  Religion  after  the  example  of 
Mohammed,  and,  like  Alexander  the  Great,  to  intrust 
his  dominions  to  a  Viceroy  and  undertake  the  conquest 
of  the  World.  The  very  ignorance  that  led  to  the  forma- 
tion of  designs  so  insane  prevented  the  Monarch  from 
proceeding  any  length  towards  their  execution ;  his  first 
efforts  were  productive  of  so  many  dangers  and  difficulties 
that  he  at  once  abandoned  his  ambitious  enterprises, 
but  at  the  same  time  consulted  a  holy  man  as  to  the 
•means  by  which  he  might  best  transmit  his  name  to 
posterity.  The  Monarch  was  fortunate  in  his  choice  of 
an  adviser ;  he  was  recommended  to  secure  his  Empire 
in  Hindustan  by  subduing  the  South-Eastern  Provinces 
of  the  Peninsula,  and  to  prevent  the  future  incursions  of 
the  Moguls  by  fortifying  Kabul  and  Kandahar.  He 
engaged  with  great  ardour  in  the  former  of  these  enter- 
prises, and  subdued  several  Rajahs,  but  the  remem- 
brance of  his  follies  still  rankled  in  the  minds  of  tiis 
Nobles,  and  several  conspiracies  were  formed,  from  which 
he  escaped  with  great  difficulty.  These  dangers  im- 
pressed upon  his  mind  the  disadvantages  of  ignorance; 
though  past  the  middle  age  of  lile  he  began  the  study 
of  Letters,  and,  as  we  are  assured  by  the  Historians,  in  a 
short  space  of  time  became  eminent  for  his  proficiency. 
Mallek  Kafir,  a  General  of  great  reputation,  in  the  mean 
time  carried  the  Mohammedans  arms  into  the  Dekkan 
and  gained  so  many  victories,  that  on  his  return  to  Dehli 
the  King  himself  met  him  at  the  gate,  and  acknow- 
ledged that  he  was  his  debtor  fora  new  Kingdom.  An  atro- 
cious act  of  cruelty  soon  afterwards  sullied  this  generally 
good  reign;  the  Moguls  who  had  been  made  prisoners,  or 
who  had  deserted  during  the  invasions  of  their  Country- 
men, having  become  Mohammedans,  were  enlisted  in 
the  Royal  army ;  the  King  from  some  unknown  cause 
grew  jealous  of  these  converts  and  disbauded  them  with- 
out pay.  In  their  distress  a  rebellion  was  projected ; 
the  plot  was  discovered,  and  orders  issued  for  the  ex- 
termination of  the  Moguls  were  obeyed  as  ruthlessly  as 
they  were  given.  Fifteen  thousand  of  these  unhappy 
men  were  seen  lying  dead  on  one  day  in  the  streets  of 
Dehli,  and  all  their  wives  and  children  were  enslaved. 
Allah-ed-din  was  poisoned  by  his  favourite  General 
Mallek  Kafur,  (A.  D.  1316,  A.  H.  716,)  who  procured 
the  elevation  of  the  King's  youngest  son,  Omar  Khilji, 
to  the  throne. 

The  Nobles  of  Dehli,  dissatisfied  with  this  arrange- 
ment, murdered  Mallek,  dethroned  Omar,  and  chose 
his  brother  Mubarik  for  their  Sovereign.  Mubarik  was 
a  weak  debauchee ;  he  placed  his  entire  confidence  in  a 
Hindu  of  the  lowest  origin,  Mallek  Khosrau,  and  thereby 
disgusted  the  ancient  friends  of  his  family.  Mallek 
treacherously  resolved  to  murder  his  benefactor;  in- 
formation of  his  designs  was  given  to  the  King,  but  he 


refused  to  hear  a  syllable  breathed  against  his  Favourite. 
He  became  the  victim  of  his  infatuation,  and  all  his 
relatives  were  involved  in  his  fate.  The  Governors  of 
the  Provinces  on  the  news  of  the  King's  death  took  up 
arms  against  the  usurping  Hindu,  and  having  conquered 
him,  put  him  to  a  cruel  death.  (A.  D.  1321,  A.  H.  721.) 
They  then  raised  the  most  eminent  of  their  own  number, 
Gheias-ed-din  Toghluk,  to  the  throne,  and  their  choice 
was  enthusiastically  ratified  by  the  people. 

Toghluk,  like  several  of  his  predecessors,  had  been 
originally  a  slave,  but  of  what  Country  is  uncertain  ;  the 
most  current  tradition  declares  that  he  was  by  birth  a 
Turkoman.  But  whatever  his  birth  may  have  been, 
his  conduct  as  a  Monarch  merits  high  praise ;  he  secured 
the  frontiers  of  his  Empire  on  the  side  of  Kabul  so 
effectually  that  the  Moguls  never  were  able  to  penetrate 
bis  dominions,  and  he  pursued  the  conquests  of  his 
predecessors  in  Southern  India  with  great  spirit  and 
success.  Returning  from  a  victorious  campaign,  he  was 
crushed  to  death  in  a  temporary  building  in  which  he 
had  been  entertained  by  his  son  ;  (A.  D.  1323,  A.  H.  723 ;) 
the  fall  of  the  roof  at  the  moment  when  the  King  was 
left  with  only  a  few  attendants  has  been  by  many  writers 
ascribed  to  the  contrivance  of  the  young  Prince. 

Mohammed  Toghluk  ascended  the  throne,  conscious 
that  he  was  suspected  of  parricide,  and  to  avert  the 
dangerous  consequences  he  rendered  himself  popular 
by  excessive  liberality.  He  was  the  most  eloquent  and 
accomplished  Prince  of  his  time ;  even  at  this  day  his 
letters  in  Arabic  and  Persian  are  regarded  as  the  most 
perfect  models  of  diplomatic  correspondence.  But  litera- 
ture did  not  change  the  native  ferocity  of  his  disposition  ; 
few  Princes  have  rendered  themselves  more  infamous 
by  avarice  and  cnidty  ;  his  eminent  abilities  only  ren- 
dered him  a  grater  scourge  to  his  subjects.  In  the 
early  part  of  his  reign  he  subdued  several  of  the  Southern 
Provinces,  especially  the  greater  part  of  the  Carnaiic, 
but  the  acquisitions  of  valour  were  lost  by  misgovern- 
ment.  To  inordinate  taxation  he  added  the  evils  of  a 
depreciated  currency.  Ferishta's  account  of  the  results 
of  this  expedient  is  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,  for  it 
shows  that  an  Oriental  writer  two  centuries  ago  had 
sounder  views  in  the  Science  of  Political  Economy  than 
many  Europeans  of  our  own  day.  "  The  King,  unfor- 
tunately for  his  people,  adopted  his  ideas  of  currency 
from  a  Chinese  custom  of  using  paper  on  the  Emperor's 
credit,  with  the  Royal  seal  appended,  in  lieu  of  ready 
money.  Mohammed  Toghluk,  instead  of  stamped 
paper,  struck  a  copper  coin,  which  he  issued  at  an  ima- 
ginary value,  and  caused  it  to  pass  current  by  a  decree 
throughout  Hindustan.  The  Mint  was  under  bad  regu- 
lations. Bankers  acquired  large  fortunes  by  coinage. 
Foreign  merchants  made  their  payments  in  copper  to 
the  home  manufacturer,  though  they  themselves  received 
for  the  article  they  sold  silver  and  gold  in  foreign  mar- 
kets. There  was  so  much  corruption  practised  in  the 
Mint,  that,  for  a  premium  to  those  persons  who  had  the 
management  of  it,  merchants  had  their  coin  struck  con- 
siderably below  the  legal  value  ;  and  these  abuses  were 
connived  at  by  the  Government.  The  great  calamity, 
however,  consequent  upon  this  debasement  of  the  coin 
arose  from  the  known  instability  of  the  Government. 
Public  credit  could  not  long  subsist  in  a  State  so  liable 
to  revolutions  as  Hindustan  ;  for  how  could  the  people 
in  the  remote  Provinces  receive  for  money  the  base  re- 
presentative of  a  treasury  that  so  often  changed  its 
master  ?  From  these  evils  the  discontent  became  uni- 
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History,  versal,  and  the  King  was  at  length  obliged  to  call  in  the 
copper  currency.  So  great  abuses  had  occurred  in  the 
Mint,  however,  that  after  the  treasury  was  emptied, 
there  still  remained  a  heavy  demand.  This  debt  the 
King  struck  off,  and  thousands  were  ruined.  The  State, 
sc  far  from  gaining  oy  this  crude  scheme,  had  exhausted 
its  treasury ;  and  the  bankers  and  some  merchants 
alone  accumulated  fortunes  at  the  expense  of  their  Sove- 
reign and  the  People."* 

Having  heard  of  the  great  wealth  of  China,  Mo- 
hammed Toghluk  resolved  to  subdue  that  Empire,  and 
i  assembled  a  numerous  army  in  the  mountainous  regions 
attempt  to  of  Nepal.  Having  made  arrangements  for  securing  his 
communications,  the  Mohammedan  General  entered 
the  Chinese  frontiers  with  diminished  numbers  and 
soldiers  dispirited  by  the  fatigues  and  perils  of  their 
march.  A  superior  force  was  ready  to  meet  the  inva- 
ders, and  the  Indian  army  commenced  a  retreat.  But 
the  rainy  season  surprised  them  in  the  mountains;  the 
Nepalese,  issuing  from  their  fastnesses,  harassed  their 
flanks,  the  Chinese  hung  on  their  rear,  and  out  of  their 
formidable  forces  only  a  few  miserable  fugitives  escaped 
to  bring  intelligence  of  their  ruin. 

The  next  project  of  the  King  produced  consequences 
scarcely  less  calamitous ;  he  resolved  to  make  Dowla- 
tabad  the  Capital  of  his  dominions,  and  ordered  the 
citizens  of  Dehli  to  remove  thither,  "  leaving  that  noble 
metropolis  a  resort  for  owls  and  a  dwelling  place  for  the 
beasts  of  the  field."f 

At  this  time  (A.  D.  1340,  A.  H.  747)  the  taxes  were 
so  heavy  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil,  unable  to  endure 
the  exactions  of  the  revenue  officers,  abandoned  the 
entire  fertile  tract  between  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges, 
set  fire  to  their  houses,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  jungles 
with  their  families  and  cattle.  The  vanity  of  the  Monarch 
was  equal  to  his  cruelty  ;  having  lost  one  of  his  teeth, 
he  ordered  it  to  be  interred  with  great  solemnity  at  Bir. 
and  erected  over  it  a  magnificent  tomb,  which  still  exists 
as  a  monument  of  his  folly.  At  length  these  excesses 
drove  even  the  patient  Hindus  to  revolt,  and  several  of 
the  native  Rajas  recovered  their  independence.  While 
engaged  in  subduing  one  of  these  insurrections  Mo- 
'hammed  died  of  a  surfeit  from  fish,  in  the  twenty-eighth 
year  of  his  cruel  reign. 

Before  a  successor  could  be  chosen,  the  Royal  treasures 
berment  of  were  pillaged  by  the  mercenary  troops,  (A.  D.  1351, 
the  Empire  A.  H.  752,)  and  the  Nobles,  fearing  further  commotions, 
hastily  conferred  the  Crown  on  Firoz  Toghluk,  the 
cousin  of  the  deceased  Monarch,  His  claim  was  at  first 
disputed  at  Dehli,  where  a  son  of  Mohammed  had  been 
placed  on  the  throne.  But  this  competitor  was  only 
six  years  of  age,  and  there  was  some  suspicion  respect- 
ing his  legitimacy.  The  Nobles  on  both  sides  having 
had  an  interview,  the  boy's  claims  were  set  aside  and 
Firoz  was  universally  acknowledged.  But  he  seems  to 
have  dreaded  the  hostility  of  the  citizens  of  Dehli,  for  he 
refused  to  reside  within  the  walls,  and  erected  a  new  city, 
Firozabad,  in  the  neighbourhood  as  the  Capital  of  his 
dominions.  Soon  afterwards  he  consented  to  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Bengal  and  the  Dekkan, 
Provinces  lost  in  the  reign  of  Mohammed,  and  received 
Ambassadors  from  the  Sovereigns  of  both  Countries. 
Finding  old  age  creeping  upon  him,  Firoz  resigned  the 
government  to  his  son  Mohammed  Toghluk  II.,  but 
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he  giving  himself  up  to  debauchery  was  deposed  in  a  Annals  of 
popular  tumult,  and  the  old  King  forced  to  resume  his  India, 
rights.  At  his  death  (A.  D.  1387,  A.  H.  789)  he  be- 
queathed the  Crown  to  his  grandson,  Ghias-ed-din-Firoz ; 
he  was  dethroned  in  a  few  months  and  succeeded  by  his 
cousin  Abu-Bekr,  who  in  little  more  than  a  year  was 
forced  to  yield  to  Mohammed  Toghluk  II.  The  success 
of  the  insurgents  in  Bengal  and  the  Dekkan  stimulated 
many  of  the  other  provincial  Governors  to  revolt,  and 
the  whole  of  Mohammed's  reii^n  was  spent  in  vain  en- 
deavours to  restore  the  integrity  of  the  Empire.  He 
died  suddenly,  (A.  D.  1394,  A.  H.  796,)  and  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  son  Humayun,  who  in  less  than  two 
months  followed  his  father  to  the  tomb. 

Mahmud  Toghluk,  the  son  of  Mohammed  II.,  a  mi-  Disastrous 
nor,  succeeded  to  a  distracted  Empire  and  an  exhausted  re'Sn  °/ 


treasury.      The    government   fell   into   anarchy;  Civil 
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war  raged  every  where;  three  claimants  contended  with 
each  other  in  the  streets  of  Dehli  for  as  many  years, 
and  if  one  Monarch's  party  had  at  any  time  the  supe- 
riority, the  balance  was  speedily  restored  by  the  neutral 
Chiefs.  In  the  midst  of  this  confusion,  news  arrived  of 
the  approach  of  a  formidable  enemy,  Pir  Mohammed 
Jehangir,  the  grandson  of  Timur,  who  was  sent  by  that 
conqueror  to  subdue  Hindustan. 

Timur  was  a  Jagatay  Turk,  but  in  consequence  of  Character 
his  claim,  real  or  pretended,  to  descent  from  Jenghiz  of  Timur. 
Kha"n,  he  is  commonly  called  a  Mogul ;  as  if  all  traces 
of  his  Mongolian  descent  would  not  have  disappeared 
in  successive  generations.  Strongly  attached  to  the 
Shiite  creed,  he  believed  that  he  was  employed  by 
Heaven  to  extirpate  heresy  as  well  as  idolatry,  and  to 
revenge  on  the  Sonnites  the  murder  of  AH.  This  belief 
consoled  him  for  the  ferocious  massacres  he  had  perpe- 
trated, and  was  craftily  encouraged  by  those  who  were 
anxious  to  conciliate  his  friendship.  In  that  extraordi- 
nary specimen  of  autobiography,  his  Memoirs,  recently 
published,  he  shows  us  how  strongly  he  was  influenced 
by  this  persuasion.  "  In  the  year  of  the  Hejra  77 1, 
(A.  D.  1378,)  when  I  had  driven  the  Jetes  (Uzbek  Tar- 
tars) out  of  Turan  (Transoxiana)  and  mounted  the 
throne,  and  had  directed  the  Royal  declaration  to  be 
read  from  all  the  pulpits,  the  Syeds,  (descendants  from 
the  family  of  Mohammed,)  the  learned,  the  prelates, 
the  rich  and  the  poor,  all  raised  their  hands  in  prayer 
for  my  prosperity ;  but  Khuaje  Abyd,  who  was  the  most 
celebrated  prelate  of  that  time,  forbade  them  to  pray  for 
me,  saying,  '  Do  not  pray  for  this  murderer  and  blood- 
thirsty Turk,  who  has  put  to  death  an  innumerable 
number  of  Mussulmans,  nor  repeat  blessings  on  him.' 
On  that  very  night  the  Khuaje  dreamed  that  he  saw  me 
standing  in  the  presence  of  his  Holiness  the  Prophet, 
that  he  entered,  and  several  times  made  his  obedience  to 
Mohammed,  without  his  salutation  being  returned :  at 
length  he  called  out,  '  O  Messenger  of  God,  do  you 
permit  this  wretch  Timiir,  who  has  murdered  hundreds 
of  thousands  of  your  followers,  and  who  has  destroyed 
the  habitations  of  so  many  Mussulmans,  to  stand  before 
you,  whilst  you  do  not  return  the  salutation  of  me,  who 
am  the  zealous  supporter  of  your  Religion,  and  the  es- 
tablisher  of  your  Law?'  His  Holiness  replied  to  him 
in  an  angry  manner,  '  Although  Timur  has  shed  much 
of  the  blood  of  my  followers,  as  he  has  been  the  friend, 
the  supporter,  and  the  respecter  of  my  posterity,  why 
dost  thou  forbid  the  People  to  pray  for  and  bless  him  ?' 
The  Khmije  having  awoke,  came  even  during  the  night 
to  me,  and  asked  pardon  :  when  this  intelligence  reached 
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the  People,  all  of  them  raised  their  hands  in  prayer  for 
prosperity,  and,  considering  me  as  supported  by  the 
Divine  favour,  bore  witness  to  my  right :  in  gratitude 
for  this  favour,  I  day  by  day  showed  more  attention, 
respect,  and  affection  to  the  descendants  of  Mohammed, 
and  esteemed  myself  as  the  elect  of  God."* 

Religion  afforded  Timiir  a  pretext  for  invading  and 
conquering  the  Kingdom  of  Persia.  The  History  of  that 
Country  from  the  Age  of  Jenghiz  Khan  to  that  ofTimur 
is  an  unvarying  repetition  of  cruelties,  usurpations, 
treasons,  and  assassinations  ;  the  Provinces  sometimes 
independent,  and  sometimes  professing  a  nominal  alle- 
giance, were  devastated  by  a  ferocious  soldiery,  and  the 
Mosques  were  either  deserted  or  possessed  by  ignorant 
priests,  whose  doctrines  were  frequently  inconsistent 
with  the  creed  of  Islam.  Timur's  conquest  of  the 
Country  was  consequently  favoured  by  a  large  party  of 
the  priests,  who  regarded  him  as  the  extirpator  of  heresy; 
and  it  was  on  the  petition  of  the  Imams  and  Doctors  of 
the  Law  that  he  issued  his  celebrated  decree  at  Shiniz 
for  the  massacre  of  all  the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Mu- 
zaffer,  as  obstinate  disturbers  of  Religion  and  the  State. 

The  Sonnite  creed  had  been  established  in  Hindustan 
by  the  Ghiznevid  Princes,  and  the  Mohammedans  of 
that  Sect,  in  countless  songs  of  triumph,  celebrated 
Mahmud  of  Ghizni  as  a  Gazi  who  had  established 
their  creed  on  the  ruins  of  idolatry.  Timur  felt  anxious 
to  wrest  the  laurel  from  Mahmud  and  fix  it  on  his  own 
brows  ;  but  he  met  with  much  opposition  from  his  prin- 
cipal Nobles,  who  remembered  how  fatally  the  Moguls 
had  been  defeated  when  they  attempted  this  distant  con- 
quest. In  nothing  was  Timur  more  superstitious  than 
in  his  firm  belief  that  dreams  are  warnings  from  the 
Divinity ;  his  autobiography  already  quoted  minutely 
records  his  dreams  and  their  interpretations ;  the  latter, 
however,  whether  supplied  by  himself  or  others,  being 
always  in  accordance  with  his  previous  resolutions.  On 
this  occasion  he  informs  us,  "  When  I  was  about  to  in- 
vade Hindustan,  and  my  Chiefs,  by  their  backwardness, 
rendered  me  doubtful  whether  I  should  proceed,  I 
dreamed  that  I  was  in  a  large  garden,  and  saw  a  number 
of  people  who  were  pruning  the  trees  and  sowing  seeds  ; 
that  the  garden  was  full  of  trees,  both  great  and  small, 
on  the  tops  of  which  the  birds  had  built  their  nests  ;  I 
thought  that  I  had  a  sling  in  my  hand,  and  that  I  de- 
stroyed the  nests  with  stones  from  the  sling,  and  drove 
away  all  the  birds  :  this  dream  was  realized  when  I  took 
that  Country,  by  my  expelling  all  the  Sultans,  and  taking 
possession  of  the  Kingdom.''t 

Mirza  Fir  Mohammed  Jehan-gir,  in  pursuance  of  his 
grandfather's  orders,  led  an  army  from  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  of  which  he  was  the  Governor,  and 
having  crossed  the  Indus  (A.  D.  1396,  A.  H.  800)  in- 
vested the  city  of  Multan.  The  city  surrendered  after 
a  siege  of  six  months,  and  Timur,  hearing  of  his  grand- 
son s  success,  led  an  army  to  his  aid  over  the  Hindu 
Kush.  The  march  was  toilsome,  and  the  mountaineers 
severely  harassed  tha  soldiers;  but  the  wrath  ofTimur, 
who  punished  the  slightest  appearance  of  timidity  or 
hesitation  with  instant  death,  was  more  dreaded  by  his 
followers  than  the  perils  of  the  road,  and  after  enduring 
almost  incredible  hardships,  the  Tartar  army  arrived  on 
the  banks ;  of  the  Indus.  After  a  short  delay  to  rest  his 
troops,  Timur  crossed  the  river  and  hasted  to  join  Pir 
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straitened  by  his  enemies.  The  united  armies  then  ad-  Annals  of 
vanced,  encountering  little  resistance,  but  nevertheless 
destroying  every  thing  before  them  with  fire  and  sword. 
It  would  1>e  painful,  and  not  very  interesting,  to  narrate 
all  the  massacres  perpetrated  by  command  of  the  fero- 
cious conqueror  ;  one  instance  taken  from  Ferishta  may 
suffice.  On  the  inarch  to  Dehli  •'  a  skirmish  took 
place  in  which  the  Dehli  troops  were  repulsed,  and 
Mahmud  Seif  Beg,  an  officer  of  rank  who  led  the  attack, 
was  taken  prisoner.  Timur  ordered  him  to  be  instantly 
beheaded  ;  and  after  having  made  the  observations  which 
he  wished,  repassed  the  river  (Jumna)  and  joined  his 
army.  On  this  occasion  it  was  reported  to  him  that 
there  were  above  one  hundred  thousand  prisoners  in 
his  camp  who  had  been  taken  since  he  crossed  the 
Indus ;  that  they  had  on  the  day  before  expressed  great 
joy  when  they  saw  him  attacked,  which  rendered  it  ex- 
tremely probable  that  on  a  day  of  battle  they  would 
join  their  Countrymen  against  him.  Timur,  having 
ascertained  that  most  of  them  were  idolaters,  gave  orders 
to  put  all  above  t  lie  age  of  fifteen  to  the  sword  ;  so  that 
upon  that  day  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  men  were 
massacred  in  cold  blood." 

On  the  approach  of  the  Tartars  to  Dehli,  Mahmud  The  mas- 
Toghluk  collected  all  his  forces  for  one  great  effort ;  one  sacre  at 
hundred  and  fifty  elephants  covered  with  armour  were  Dehlf. 
placed  in  the  van  of  his  army,  and  sent  forward  to  break 
the  hostile  line.  Timur  directed  his  marksmen  to  aim 
at  the  drivers  of  the  elephants,  which  they  did  so  effec- 
tually that  these  unwieldy  animals,  deprived  of  their 
guides,  rushed  back  upon  their  own  ranks  and  threw 
them  into  confusion.  The  Tartars  seized  the  decisive 
moment  for  a  general  charge ;  the  Indian  soldiers,  with* 
out  attempting  any  defence,  fled  in  dismay  and  were 
pursued  with  dreadful  slaughter  to  the  gates  of  Dehli. 
Mahmud  abandoned  his  Capital  during  the  night,  and 
fled  lo  Gujardt ;  and  Dehli  opened  its  gates  to  the  con- 
queror. The  soldiers  of  Timur  sent  to  garrison  the 
city  were  soon  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  the  inhabit- 
ants ;  the  rest  of  the  army  hastened  to  assist  their  com- 
rades, and  the  metropolis  of  India  was  for  several  days 
the  prey  of  these  ruthless  barbarians,  who  did  not  cease 
from  their  excesses  until  they  became  weary  of  slaughter. 
The  progress  of  the  Tartar  arms  was  checked  by  intelli- 
gence of  disorders  and  rebellions  in  Western  Persia, 
which  imperatively  required  Timur's  presence,  and  he 
departed  from  Hindustan  (A.  D.  1400,  A.  H.  803)  after 
having  converted  its  fairest  Provinces  into  a  desert. 

Zatir  Khan,  surnamed  Azim  Humayun,  had  been  Foundation 
appointed  Governor  of  Gujarat  by  Mohammed  Toghluk  of  the 
II.,  (A.D.  1391,  A.H.  794,)  and  had  ruled  the  Province 
with  almost  regal  authority.  His  son,  Mohammed 
Khun,  having  been  forced  to  fly  from  Dehli,  where  he 
held  the  office  of  Vizier,  rebelled  against  both  the  Sultan 
and  his  father,  and  proclaimed  himself  King  of  Gujarat, 
just  at  the  time  that  Timur  invaded  India.  Mahmud  Togh- 
luk, when  he  fled  from  Dehli,  sought  refuge  in  Gujarat, 
but  not  meeting  with  a  very  courteous  reception  he  went 
to  Malwa.  Mohammed  Khan  died  soon  afterwards,  and 
was  buried  as  a  Saint  in  the  city  of  Patan.  Zafir  Kluin 
continued  his  allegiance  to  the  nominal  Emperors  of 
Dehli  until  the  family  ofFiroz  became  utterly  powerless, 
when  he  suffered  himself  to  be  proclaimed  King  of  Gu- 
jarat (A.  D.  1407,  A.  H.  810)  and  took  the  name  of  Mu- 
zaffir  Shah.  The  founder  of  the  Patan  dynasty,  as  the 
Kings  of  Gujarat  are  sometimes  called,  from  their  Capital 
city,  was  a  wise  and  virtuous  Prince.  "  He  continued," 
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History,  says  the  author  of  the  Mirdt  Amadi,  t{  to  dispense 
justice,  to  punish  the  wicked,  and  to  protect  the  poor, 
till  his  grandson  Ahmed  Shall"  poisoned  him  in  the  year 
of  the  HejraS13.  (A.  D.  1410,  1411,  A.  H.  813.)* 

After  the  departure  of  Timur,  the  Empire  of  Dehli 
remained  in  a  state  of  anarchy  :  Mahmud  Toghluk  in- 
deed was   nominally   restored   to  the  throne,   but   his 
authority  was   spurned  by   his   factious  Nobles.      His 
death  (A.  D.  1412,  A.  H.  814)  was  a  relief  to  his  subjects  ; 
with  him  ended  the  third  dynasty  of  the  Kings  of  Dehli. 
Dowlat  Khan  Lodi,  an  Afghan  by  birth,  was  chosen 
to  the  Empire,  but  after  a  brief  reign  of  fifteen  months 
TDdh?fkthe  he  was  dethroned  by  Khizr  Khan,  a  Syed  or  descendant 
dynasty.      °f  tne  Prophet,  who  became  the  rounder  of  a  new  dy- 
nasty.    He  refused  to  take  the  title  of  King,  but  paid 
Syed  Kings  tribute  to  Timii'r  and  his  successor  Shah  Rokh,  profess- 
of  Dehli.     jn^  tnat  ne  h^d  j)ehli  only  as  their  Lieutenant.     The 
King  of  Gujarat  attempted  to  disturb  his  possessions,  but 
was  forced  to  retire,  and  Khizr  Khan  was  left  at  leisure 
to  reduce  the  refractory  Rajas.     His  administration  re- 
lieved the  Empire  from  many  of  its  calamities,  and  his 
death  (A.  D.  1421,  A.  H.  824)  was  sincerely  lamented  by 
his  subjects;  he  was  succeeded  by  his  eldest  son,  Syed 
Mubarik. 

Contrast  Mubarik's  reign  of  thirteen  years  was  one  continued 
between  the  serjes  of  wars  with  the  petty  Principalities  that  had  been 
DeK^and  formed  out  of  the  D'ehli  Empire,  and  with  his  own  fac- 
Gujarat.  tious  Nobles.  While  he  was  thus  engaged,  the  King- 
dom of  Gujarat  was  daily  increasing  in  importance 
under  the  wise  administration  of  its  second  Sultan,  Ah- 
med Shah,  who  extended  his  conquests  to  the  Dekkan. 
Mubarik  was  murdered  (A.  D.  1435,  A.  H.  838)  at  the 
instigation  of  his  son  and  Vizier  by  a  band  of  Hindu 
assassins,  and  the  parricide,  Syed  Mohammed,  assumed 
the  Crown,  to  the  great  but  secret  annoyance  of  the 
principal  Nobles.  Finding  that  the  public  indignation 
required  some  sacrifice,  he  yielded  up  the  Vizier,  the 
instigator  of  his  guilt,  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Nobles ; 
but  he  thus  exposed  himself  to  fresh  demands,  the  refusal 
of  which  was  followed  by  rebellion.  His  weakness  and 
cowardice  exposed  the  Empire  to  a  renewal  of  all  its 
former  calamities,  and  a  revolution  was  only  averted 
by  his  death.  (A.  D.  1445,  A.  H.  849.)  Four  years  pre- 
vious to  this  the  glorious  reign  of  Ahmed  in  Gujarat  had 
closed  ;  but  his  son  and  successor,  Mohammed,  though 
of  far  inferior  abilities,  maintained  the  greatness  of  the 
Kingdom.  Syed  Allah-ed-din  succeeded  his  father  on 
the  throne  of  Dehli,  and  inherited  his  faults  with  the 
Empire.  After  a  reign  of  seven  years  he  was  compelled 
to  abdicate,  (A.  D.  1450,  A.  H.  854,)  and  so  little  was  he 
feared  that  he  was  permitted  to  live  unmolested  in  his 
retirement  twenty-eight  years  ;  a  circumstance  unparal- 
leled in  Oriental  history. 

fiheilole  Lodi,  an  Afghan  by  birth,  became  the  founder 
of  the  fifth  dynasty  of  Dehli.  The  Chiefs  of  the  petty 
Principalities  round  the  Capital  refused  to  acknowledge 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  but  he  subdued  them  except  the 
Chief  of  Junpur.  Against  that  State  he  waged  war 
during  the  reigns  of  three  successive  Kings,  and  finally 
subdued  it.  Old  age  had  arrived  before  his  darling 
object  was  completed,  and,  feeling  his  infirmities,  he 
divided  his  dominions  among  his  children.  Soon  after 
his  conquest  of  Junpur,  Bheilole  died,  (A.  D.  1488,  A.  H. 
S94,)  having  reigned  thirty-eight  years.  In  the  mean 
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time  Gujarat  was  enjoying  perfect  tranquillity  under  the 
wise  government  of  Sultan  Mahmud  Bigarrah. 

On  the  death  of  Bheilole,  the  Nobles  deliberated  on 
the  choice  of  a  successor ;  while  they  were  debating,  the 
Sultana  Zeina,  a  goldsmith's  daughter,  raised  to  the 
King's  bed  on  account  of  her  eminent  charms,  addressed 
the  assembly  from  behind  a  curtain  in  favour  of  her 
son,  Sikander  Lodi,  and  thus  secured  his  election. 
The  brothers  of  the  new  Emperor  refused  to  acknow- 
ledge his  claim-s,  and  the  early  part  of  his  reign  was  a 
series  of  fraternal  wars.  The  most  remarkable  event 
in  his  History  was  a  public  discussion  of  the  doc- 
trine of  toleration,  the  advocates  of  which,  as  might  be 
expected,  were  convicted  of  heresy  and  sentenced  to 
death.  Sikander's  bigotry  has  rendered  him  a  favourite 
with  the  Mohammedan  authors,  and  not  content  with 
extolling  him  as  a  Saint,  they  praise  him  as  a  Hero, 
though  during  his  entire  reign,  which  ended  (A.  D.  1517, 
A.  H.  923)  he  did  not  perform  any  great  exploit. 

Mahmud  Bigarrah  was  roused  from  the  tranquillity 
of  his  reign  in  Gujarat  by  the  news  of  the  great  pro- 
gress made  by  the  Portuguese  in  Southern  India.  He 
joined  in  the  Mohammedan  League  formed  for  their 
destruction,  and  gained  some  slight  advantages  ;  (A.  D. 
1508,  A.  H.  914  ;)  but  he  soon  directed  his  attention  ex- 
clusively to  his  domestic  affairs,  believing  that  the 
growing  power  of  the  Ottomans  would  ere  long  compel 
the  Europeans  to  leave  the  Indian  seas.  Bigarrah  was 
succeeded  on  the  throne  of  Gujarat  by  his  son  Mo- 
zaffer  II.,  surnamed,  and  deservedly,  the  Merciful. 

Syed  Ibrahim  Lodi  succeeded  his  father  in  Dehli.  A 
conspiracy  was  formed  to  raise  his  younger  brother  to 
the  throne,  but  it  was  detected  almost  at  the  moment  at 
which  it  was  about  to  explode.  Ibrahim  punished  not 
only  the  guilty  but  the  suspected  with  so  remorseless 
cruelty  that  he  drove  most  of  his  Nobles  into  rebellion. 
The  Governor  of  Lahore  invited  Baber,  the  Sultan  of  Fer- 
ghana, to  his  assistance ;  by  whom  Ibrahim  was  de- 
feated and  slain.  (A.  D.  1525,  A.  H.  932.)  Before  enter- 
ing on  the  History  of  this  great  revolution,  we  must 
direct  our  attention  to  the  Countries  West  and  North  of 
the  Indus,  and  trace  the  fortunes  of  the  posterity  of 
Timur. 

It  was  on  his  march  with  an  army  intended  to  subdue 
the  Empire  of  China  that  Timur  was  attacked  by  mortal 
disease  ;  perceiving  the  rapid  approach  of  death,  he 
exhorted  his  Nobles  above  all  things  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  his  Empire,  and  to  secure  the  supremacy  for 
his  favourite  grandchild,  Pir  Mohammed  Jehan  Ghir: 
his  spirit  had  scarcely  departed  (February  17th,  A.  D. 
1405,  A.  H.  807)  when  intrigues  commenced  for  frus- 
trating both  his  requests.  His  grandson  Khalil,  at  the 
instigation  of  the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  usurped 
the  Government.  He  tried  to  secure  his  throne  by 
lavishdistribution  of  the  vast  treasures  that  Timur  had  ac- 
cumulated; but  this  great  expenditure  produced  no  effect 
but  the  impoverishment  of  his  exchequer,  for  "each  who 
received  his  bounty  deemed  that  he  had  been  underpaid 
when  he  learned  the  amount  that  had  been  paid  to  some 
other  Chief,  whose  services  he  undervalued  as  much 
as  he  over  estimated  his  own."  He  succeeded  in  de- 
feating his  cousin  Pir  Mohammed  and  several  other 
rivals,  but  was  finally  betrayed  to  Khodadad,  the  secret 
enemy  of  Timur's  family,  and  though  he  retained  the 
name  of  Royalty,  he  became  a  passive  instrument  in  the 
hands  of  the  usurper.  Shah  Rokh,  the  youngest  son  Oi 
Timur,  enraged  at  thisinsult  offered  to  his  family,  marched 
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from  Khorasdn,  which  was  the  seat  of  his  Government, 
captured  Samarkand  and  reduced  all  the  rest  of  Ma-wer- 
al-naher  under  his  obedience.  Khodadad  was  slain  by  the 
Moguls,  from  whom  he  sought  aid ;  Kahil  submitted  to 
his  uncle,  was  for  a  brief  space  treated  with  great  kind- 
ness, but  finally  ended  his  life  by  poison.  (A.  D.  1415, 
A.  H.  817.)  Shah  Rokh  restored  the  Empire  founded  by 
his  father  nearly  to  its  greatest  extent,  and  ruled  his  vast 
dominions  with  equal  firmness  and  clemency ;  but  his 
death  (A.D.  1446,  A.  H.  850)  was  followed  by  a  renewal 
of  the  wars  that  had  ensued  on  the  decease  of  Timur. 

Ulugh  Beg  succeeded  his  father,  Shah  Rokh,  in  Sa- 
markand ;  he  was  a  Prince  of  amiable  dispositions, 
fondly  attached  to  scientific  pursuits,  who  has  secured 
an  honourable  fame  by  the  valuable  Astronomical  Tables, 
constructed  under  his  directions,  at  an  Observatory 
which  he  caused  to  be  erected  in  Samarkand  for  the 
purpose.  All  his  relations,  brothers,  cousins,  and  ne- 
phews, raised  insurrections  against  this  estimable  Prince ; 
but  there  were  two  more  marked  in  their  hostility  from 
whom  far  different  conduct  might  have  been  expected,  his 
own  son  Abd-al-latif,  andAbu-sa'id  Mirza,  whom  he  had 
protected  in  infancy  and  youth,  and  had  raised  to  rank  and 
station.  Ulugh  was  defeated  and  slain  by  his  rebellious 
son;  (A.D.  1449,  A.  H.  853;)  but  the  Parricide  did  not 
long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  crime ;  he  was  murdered  in 
a  mutiny,  and  his  cousin  Abdallah  was  chosen  Emperor. 
Abdallah  in  a  few  months  was  dethroned  by  Abu-said. 

Almost  every  Province  of  the  Empire  had  now  been 
formed  into  a  Kingdom  by  one  or  other  of  the  descend- 
ants of  Timur  ;  Abu-said  was  no  sooner  established  on 
the  throne  of  Samarkand  than  he  prepared  to  extend 
his  dominion  over  the  different  Principalities  formed 
out  of  the  ancient  Kingdom  of  Persia.  After  a  series  of 
desultory  wars,  and  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune,  he 
conquered  the  greater  part  of  Timi'ir's  ancient  Empire 
and  placed  his  sons  over  the  new  Provinces.  His  last 
expedition  was  into  Persian  Irdk,  (A.  D.  1467,  A.  H.  871,) 
where  he  was  defeated,  taken  prisoner  by  his  enemies, 
and  beheaded.* 

The  dominions  of  Abu-sai'd  were  divided  between  his 
sons  after  his  death.  They  engaged  in  mutual  wars, 
barren  of  any  interest  though  productive  of  much  mi- 
sery. Omar  Sheikh  Mirza  received  the  least  of  the 
Provinces  for  his  share,  the  Province  of  Ferghana  on  the 
upper  Jaxartes,  a  river  called  by  the  Orientals  the  Sin 
or  Sihiin.  He  was  a  restless,  profuse,  good-natured 
Prince,  and  on  his  death  (A.  D.  1494,  A.  H.  900)  he  left 
his  dominions  in  considerable  confusion  to  his  eldest 
son  Zehir-ed-din  Mohammed,  surnamed  Baber,  or  the 
Tiger. 

The  state  of  Central  Asia  when  the  illustrious  Baber 
commenced;  his  reign  must  be  briefly  described.  His 
uncle,  Sultan  Ahmed  Mirza,  was  King  of  Bokhara  and 
Samarkand ;  a  second  uncle,  Mahmud  Mirza,  possessed 
Kiinduz  and  Badakshdn ;  a  third,  Ulugh  Beg  Mirza, 
held  Kabul  and  Ghizni ;  Hussein  Mirza,  a  descendant 
of  Timiir  and  the  most  powerful  Prince  of  his  Age,  ruled 
over  Khorasan  ;  Mahmud  Khdn,  a  Mogul,  and  Baber's 
maternal  uncle  possessed  Tashkend  and  Shahrokhia,  on 
the  lower  Jaxartes,  and  the  chief  power  over  the 
Moguls  of  the  Desert;  finally,  Sheibam  Khan  was  col- 
lecting  in  the  Desert  a  horde  compounded  of  different 
races,  destined  in  a  future  day  to  found  a  new  Mo- 
narchy. This  was  two  years  before  the  discovery  of 

*  Arabsh.  Contin.  Hi»t.  Tim.  68. 
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America  by  Columbus,  and  the  passage  round  the  Cape  Annals  of 
of  Good  Hope  by  De  Gama  ;  the  year  in  which  Charles      India. 
VIII    of  France   undertook   his  celebrated  expedition  ^-•v™—' 
against  Naples. 

No  sooner  had  Baber  mounted  the  throne  than  his 
dominions  were  attacked  on  every  side  by  his  paternal 
and  maternal  uncles  ;  he  repulsed  j.he  several  invaders. 
Two  of  them,  Ahmed  and  Mahmud  Mirza,  died  soon 
afterwards,  and  their  Kingdoms  were  united  under  Khos- 
ran  Shin,  a  son  of  the  later.  Khosran  was  a  weak, 
imprudent  Prince,  but  his  accidental  triumph  aver  the 
Sultan  of  Khorasdn  gave  him  a  temporary  importance, 
of  which  he  knew  not  how  to  avail  himself.  To  describe 
the  wars  between  the  petty  Princes  of  Transoxiana 
would  be  tedious  and  uninteresting ;  we  shall  therefore, 
for  the  most  part,  confine  our  attention  to  the  progress 
of  Baber,  who  (A.  D.  1497,  A.  H.  903)  made  his  first 
great  step  towards  empire  by  the  conquest  of  Samarkand. 
Scarcely,  however,  had  he  made  the  acquisition,  when 
he  was  deprived  of  it  by  the  desertion  of  one  part  of  his 
followers  and  the  revolt  of  others.  Disheartened  and 
weakened  by  sickness  he  sought  refuge  in  Khojend, 
where  he  prepared  for  fresh  exertions,  and  after  two 
years  recovered  his  paternal  dominions. 

In  the  mean  time  Sheibani  Khan,  at  the  head  of  the  The 
Uzbeks,  as  his  tumultuary  hordes  were  called,  had  made  Uibeks. 
himself  master  of  Samarkand  and  Bokhara.     Baber  by 
a  sudden  march  surprised  the  former  city,  (A.  D.  1500, 
A.  H.  906,)  and  being  joined  by  many  of  the  Begs  who 
had  before  deserted  him,  ventured  to  meet  the  Uzbeks 
in  the  field.     He  was  defeated  and  once  more  driven 
from  the  city,  apparently  a  hopeless  fugitive. 

Baber's  sufferings  and  escapes,  his  total  loss  of  his  Baber's 
hereditary  Kingdom,  and  his  adventures  as  the  leader  conquest  of 
of  a  plundering  horde  rather  than  a  regular  army,  have  Kaba^an(l 
all  the  interest  of  Romance  ;  but  they  want  the  import- 
ance of  History.  After  having  finally  lost  his  inherit- 
ance, Ferghana,  which  became  the  prey  of  the  Uz- 
beks under  Sheibdni  Khdn,  he  seems  to  have  resolved 
to  seek  a  new  Kingdom  in  the  South,  and  entered  his 
cousin  Khosran's  dominions  in  Khorasdn.  Over  this 
part  of  Baber's  history  there  rests  no  little  obscurity,  our 
principal  authority  being  his  own  Memoirs ;  but  even 
from  these  it  appears  that,  having  been  received  by 
Khosran  as  a  friend  and  relation,  Baber  entered  into 
secret  intrigues  for  depriving  his  cousin'  of  sovereign 
power.  From  Kunduz,  Baber  marched  with  the  army, 
which  he  had  enticed  from  the  service  of  Khosran,  against 
Kabul,  which  was  distracted  by  Civil  commotions.  He 
became  master  of  the  Provinces  of  Kabul  and  Ghizni, 
(A.  D.  1504,  A.  H.  910,)  but  their  superior  wealth  and 
power  did  not  console  him  for  the  loss  of  his  paternal 
Ferghana,  to  which  he  frequently  cast  "  a  longing, 
lingering  look,"  as  the  Country  of  his  early  affections. 
He  shared  his  new  acquisitions  among  his  followers ; 
but  finding  the  plunder  exhausted  before  his  troops 
were  satisfied,  he  resolved  on  some  new  exploit,  and 
after  long  deliberations  it  was  determined  to  invade  Hin 
dustan.  This  foray,  for  it  does  not  deserve  to  be  called 
a  campaign,  being  finished,  he  returned  to  tranquillize 
and  consolidate  his  new  Kingdom.  This  proved  a 
very  difficult  task,  principally  on  account  of  the  com- 
plicated claims  and  pretensions  made  to  sovereignty 
by  the  numerous  descendants  of  Timur ;  but  Ba- 
ber's power  being  established  by  his  conquest  of 
Kandahar,  he  once  more  turned  his  attention  towards 
Hindustan.  But  a  new  vicissitude  awaited  him :  the 
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army  of  Kabul  revolted  as  that  of  Samarkand  had  done 
before,  and  Baber  was  for  more  than  two  years  a  partisan 
Chief  before  he  could  regain  his  Kingdom. 

Scarcely  was  Baber  restored  to  the  throne  of  Kabul 
when  he  heard  of  the  death  of  his  great  enemy, 
Sheibani  Khan,  and  that  consequently  an  opportunity 
was  offered  of  reconquering  his  beloved  Ferghana. 
His  enterprise  was  at  first  successful  ;  he  for  the  third 
time  became  master  of  Samarkand,  but  the  Uzbeks 
soon  recovered  from  their  dismay,  and,  being-  favoured  by 
the  natives,  compelled  Baber  to  relinquish  the  Country 
of  his  ancestors  for  ever. 

The  project,  of  invading  Hindustan  was  resumed  by 
the  active  Monarch  when  he  lost  all  hope  of  recovering 
Ma-wer-al-nahdr ;  he  crossed  the  Indus  (A.  D.  1519, 
A.  H.  925)  no  longer  as  a  predatory  adventurer,  but,  as 
he  gravely  informs  us,  as  a  Monarch  coming  to  take 
possession  of  his  right.  "  The  Countries  among  which 
I  now  was,''  he  says,  "  had  long  been  in  the  possession 
of  the  Turks ;  I  regarded  them  as  my  own  domains,  and 
•was  resolved  to  acquire  the  possession  of  them  either  by 
War  or  Peace."*  After  some  partial  successes  he  re- 
turned to  Kabul ;  and  though  he  never  resigned  his 
plan,  three  years  had  elapsed  before  he  could  find  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  renewing  his  operations. 
Baber's  fourth  invasion  of  India  was  undertaken,  as  has 
been  already  mentioned,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Nobles 
who  were  discontented  with  Ibrahim,  the  Afghan  Sultan 
of  Dehli.  On  this  occasion  he  subdued  the  whole 
of  the  Punjab,  took  Lahore  by  storm,  and,  enraged  at 
the  obstinacy  of  the  resistance  which  he  encountered, 
burned  the  city  to  the  ground. 

The  fifth  and  final  invasion  of  Hindustan  (A.  D.  1525, 
A.  H.  932)  was  professedly  designed  to  support  Allah- 
ed-din's  claims  to  the  throne  of  Dehli ;  but  that  Prince 
having  intrigued  against  his  ally,  Baber  no  longer 
deigned  to  use  the  pretext  of  his  name,  and  in  his  Me- 
moirs he  never  once  alludes  to  Allah-ed-din's  preten- 
sions. Ibrahim  levied  an  immense  army  to  protect  his 
Crown,  and  hasted  to  meet  Baber,  whose  progress  had 
for  some  time  resembled  the  procession  of  a  Monarch 
through  his  own  dominions,  rather  than  the  campaign 
of  an  invader  in  a  foreign  Country.  After  a  severe 
conflict,  Ibrahim  was  defeated  and  slain.  This  single 
battle  decided  the  fate  of  the  Empire ;  detachments 
from  Baber's  army  occupied  Agra  and  Dehli  without 
encountering  any  resistance.  His  Nobles  were  now 
anxious  to  return  home  and  disband  their  followers,! 
regarding  their  conquest  merely  as  a  successful  inroad ; 
but  Baber  assembled  them,  and  eloquently  portrayed 
the  superior  advantages  of  Hindustan,  and  the  glory 
that  would  result  from  founding  a  new  Empire.  Four 
years  were  spent  in  subduing  the  Hindu  Rajas  and  the 

*  Memoirs  of  Baber,  254, 

f  One  vented  his  feelings  in  verses,  to  the  following  effect: 
If  safe  and  sound  I  pass  the  river  Sind, 
Deuce  take  me,  if  again  I'll  visit  Hind. 


Mohammedan  provincial  Governors  who  had  established  Annals  of 
their  independence  during  the  recent  distractions  of  the     Indla> 
Empire.     These  expeditions,  some  of  which  were  at- 
tended with  great  danger  and  difficulty,  finally  proved 
successful ;  the  Turkish  soldiers,  reconciled  to  the  cli- 
mate of  India,  no  longer  spoke  of  returning  home,  and 
Baber  assumed  the  title  of  Pad-shdh  or  Emperor,  and 
Ghazi. 

Thus  was  founded  the  Empire  of  Dehli,  absurdly 
called  the  Empire  of  the  Great  Mogul,  because  a  doubt- 
ful tradition  had  described  one  of  Baber's  very  remote 
ancestors  as  a  Mongolian  Prince.     The  error  is  now  so 
inveterate  that  it  would  be  vain  to  expect  its  cure;  we  Baber  not 
shall  however  use  the  name  Emperors  of  Dehli  for  the  a  Mogul, 
successors  of  Baber,  which  will  prevent  any  mistake, 
and  avoid  the  difficulty  that  might  arise  from  the  true 
designation  Jagatays. 

The  great  fatigues  he  had  undergone  in  the  various  Death  of 
vicissitudes  of  his  shifting  fortunes  broke  down  the  Baber. 
strong  constitution  of  Baber,  and  having  arranged  the 
affairs  of  the  Empire  with  great  wisdom,  he  quietly 
awaited  the  stroke  of  death,  having  appointed  his  son, 
Humayun,  his  successor.  While  the  Emperor  was  on 
his  death-bed,  a  plot  was  formed  to  procure  the  Crown 
for  his  son-in-law,  Mehdi  Khwajeh,  which  was  defeated 
by  a  very  singular  incident.  Mir  Khalifeh,  Baber's 
Vizier,  was  the  chief  supporter  of  Khwajeh  ;  he  one 
day,  unperceived,  stood  behind  the  Prince,  with  whom 
he  had  been  previously  conversing,  and  Khwajeh,  sup- 
posing that  the  Vizier  had  left  the  apartment,  said  to 
himself  aloud,  "  God  willing,  I  will  soon  flay  off  your 
hide,  old  boy  !"  At  the  same  moment,  turning  round, 
he  saw  the  Vizier's  eye  sternly  fixed  upon  him.  Khwajeh 
attempted  to  turn  the  matter  off  with  a  jest,  saying, 
"Ah!  my  good  fellow,  the  red  tongue  often  gives  the 
green  head  to  the  winds;"  but  Khalifeh  was  not  so 
easily  satisfied,  and  immediately  after  placed  Khwajeh 
under  arrest,  thus  securing  his  inheritance  to  Humayun. 
Baber  died  on  the  26th  of  December,  1530,  (A.  H.  935,) 
having  ruled  over  his  new  Empire  of  Hindustan  a  little 
more  than  five  years. 

Mozaffer  the  Clement,  at  his  death,  (A.  D.  1526,  A.  H.  State  of 
933,)  left  the  Kingdom  of  Gujarat  in  a  flourishing  con-  GuJai4t- 
dition   to  his  son  Sekander;  but  this  Prince  was    de- 
throned in  three  months  by  his  brother  Bahadar,  whose 
remarkable  reign  will  engage  our  attention  in  a  future 
chapter.* 

*  The  great  authority  for  the  Mohammedan  History  of  India  is 
Ferishta,  whose  works  have  been  translated  by  Briggs ;  Bird's 
History  of  Gujardt  corrects  some  errors  made  by  Ferishta  in  his 
account  of  that  Kingdom.  The  History  of  Timur  and  his  descend- 
ants is  taken  partly  from  the  Emperor's  autobiography  published 
by  the  Oriental  Translation  Committee,  but  chiefly  from  the  His- 
tories of  Sherif-ed-dm  and  Arabshah,  the  former  translated  by 
M_  Petit  la  Croix,  jun.,  the  latter  by  Golius  and  M.  Vatier. 
Baber's  campaigns  have  been  taken  from  his  own  Memoirs,  the 
lacunae  in  which  are  filled  up  from  Ferishta  and  Abu'l  Fazl. 
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DrraiNG  the  last  reign,  the  doctrines  of  the  Reforma- 
tion crossing  the  Rhine  had  penetrated  into  France 
deeply,  although  at  first,  perhaps,  not  very  sensibly. 
Want  of  concentration  and  of  Leaders  eminent  in  rank, 
prevented  the  New  Learning  from  exciting  much  general 
attention ;  and  in  the  instances  in  which  Heresy  was 
punished,  the  object  of  the  Magistrates  was,  perhaps,  far 
more  to  repress  some  insubordination  to  the  Civil  power 
which  they  either  dreaded,  or  which  had  really  occurred, 
than  to  support  a  Religion  to  which  no  danger  was 
apprehended.  Francis  I.,  like  all  other  absolute  Rulers, 
was  keenly  jealous  of  his  authority ;  but  Nature,  at 
least  in  his  early  years,  had  not  fashioned  him  in  the 
stern  mould  of  a  Persecutor ;  and  severe  and  cruel  as 
were  some  of  the  acts  which  we  are  about  to  notice,  they 
must  not  be  ascribed  to  that  bitterness  of  zeal  which, 
during  the  ensuing  half  century,  divided  France  so  un- 
happily against  herself. 

In  his  dispute  with  Eckius  at  Leipsic,  Luther  had 
appealed  to  the  judgment  of  the  University  of  Paris, 
and  he  had  been  answered  by  a  condemnatory  Decree. 
The  earliest  open  preaching  of  his  doctrine  in  France 
occurred  in  the  Diocese  of  Meaux,  in  which  Favel  and 
Faber  (names  celebrated  in  the  Reformed  Annals) 
actively  distinguished  themselves.  Jacques  Povent,  a 
disciple  of  the  latter  of  those  Teachers,  relapsed  after 
abjuration,  was  burned  in  Paris,  and  is  considered 
the  first  martyr  of  the  French  Reformation  ;  and  some 
iconoclastic  violences  committed  by  Le  Clerc,  a  fana- 
tical wool-comber  at  Mctz,  which  might  more  reason- 
ably have  subjected  their  perpetrators  to  Hospital  dis- 
cipline than  to  legal  proceedings,  were  visited  with 
capital  punishment,  preceded  by  most  frightful  and 
atrocious  tortures. 

Louis  Berquin,  a  gentleman  of  Picardy,  was  burned, 
after  having  been  strangled  at  the  stake,  in  Paris,  a  few 
years  later,  by  a  sentence  of  the  Parliament.  The  King 
had  once  already  pardoned  him  at  the  intercession 
of  his  sister,  Margaret  of  Navarre,  an  avowed  patroness 
of  the  Lutheran  principles;  but  during  the  second 
trial,  ambitious  schemes  in  Italy  wholly  engrossed  the 
Royal  attention,  and  the  administration  of  domestic 
Police  was  committed  to  Judges  who  had  reluctantly 
consented  that  the  prisoner  should  be  spared  in  the  first 
instance. 

Political  motives,  a  desire  to  cement  alliance  with 
Rome,  and,  perhaps,  a  feeling  that  the  Royal  dignity 
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had  been  insulted,  led  to  an  "  expiatory  procession,"  as  it  Annals  of 
was  termed,  and  the  execution  of  six  Sacramentarians  at  France. 
Paris,  in  the  presence  of  the  Court,  after  some  most 
violent  Placards  attacking  the  Mass  and  the  Real  Pre- 
sence had  been  affixed  on  the  Palace  gates  at  Blois ; 
and  in  the  following  year,  Calvin,  a  native  of  Noyon  in 
Picardy,  upon  whose  scheme  the  French  Reformed  after- 
wards framed  their  Ecclesiastical  Polity,  thought  it 
prudent  to  withdraw  from  a  Country  in  which  the  avowal 
of  his  Religious  opinions  might  expose  him  to  great 
personal  danger.  Eleven  years,  however,  elapsed  be- 
fore the  ruthless  massacres  at  Cabrieres  and  Merindol 
brought  everlasting  infamy  upon  the  memory  of  the 
King  by  whom  they  were  sanctioned.  Slight  excuse  is  ,]rawal  of 
afforded  to  Francis,  even  if  we  admit,  that  he  was  Calvin. 

deceived  into   a  belief  that  the  peaceful  mountaineers  „. 

,  .   j    .1  .,,  .  Massacres. 

who    occupied   those   remote  villages  were  insurgents  atCabrieres 

ready  at  any  moment  to  furnish  sixteen  thousand  men,  and  Merin- 
and  to  unite  their  arms  with  the  discontented  Swiss ;  dol. 
that  the  Cardinal  of  Tournon  incessantly  alarmed  his 
conscience  by  remonstrating  against  the  protection  which 
he  afforded  to  Heretics ;  and  that  the  bloody  D'Oppe'da 
far  exceeded  his  instructions  in  the  extermination  of 
the  unoffending  peasants.  Two  and  twenty  villages 
were  utterly  swept  away,  four  thousand  lives  were  sa- 
crificed, and  the  survivors  were  doomed  to  the  galleys. 
Yet  the  King  refused  to  institute  any  judicial  inquiry, 
contented  himself  by  forbidding  the  chief  actors  in  this 
great  wickedness  from  appearing  in  his  presence,  and 
sternly  replied  to  the  intercession  of  the  Swiss  Cantons 
in  alliance  with  him,  that  the  Vaudois  had  not  received 
more  than  fitting  chastisement,  and  that  the  Diet  was 
as  little  justified  in  inquiring  what  he  chose  to  do  in  his 
own  dominions  as  he  himself  would  be  if  he  intermeddled 
with  their  internal  Government. 

But  the  crying  guilt  of  this  butchery,  as  well  as  of  Francis  I. 
many  cruelties  which  were  again    practised  upon  the  not  really  a 
Reformed   in  Meaux  during  the   last  Winter  of  this  Persecutor, 
reign,  may  be  attributed  to  other  causes  than  to  Into- 
lerance ;  and  Francis  is  more  to  be  stigmatized  for  in- 
difference to  all  Religion  than  for  willingness  to  support 
by  undue  means  the  ascendency  of  the  Church  to  which 
he   professed  adherence.    The  Reformed,  however,  very 
naturally  judged  otherwise,  esteemed  him  to  be  a  re- 
lentless Persecutor,  heard  of  his  death  with  joy,  and 
falsely  anticipated  greater  repose  under  his   successor, 
during  whose  sway  the  opposition,  to  their  tenets,  which 
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History,  had  hitherto  been  no  more  than  occasional,  became  an 
established  portion  of  State  Policy- 
Henry  II.,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Francis,  entered 
into  his  twenty-ninth  year  upon  the  day  of  his  acces- 
sion to  the  Crown.  He  possessed  a  handsome  and 
agreeable  person,  easiness  of  temper,  courtesy  of  de- 
meanour, and  remarkable  skill  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cises. In  spite  of  the  warnings  which  his  father  repeated 
upon  his  death-bed  against  Montrnorency,  the  Guises, 
and  St.  Andre,  it  was  into  their  hands  that  he  imme- 
diately resigned  himself;  and  their  influence  throughout 
the  reign  was  shared  only  with  the  favourite  mistress, 
Diana  of  Poitiers.* 

That  lady,  the  widow  of  Louis  de  Bre*z«$,  Grand 
Se'ne'chal  of  Normandy,  had  attained  her  forty-eighth 
year,  and  had  borne  three  children  in  wedlock.  Her 
influence  was  for  the  most  part  exerted  for  good  pur- 
poses, unless,  indeed,  whenever  Religious  prejudices 
intervened ;  her  talents  must  have  been  commanding ; 
and  her  beauty  was  so  little  impaired  by  the  attacks  of 
time,  that  vulgar  belief  attributed  its  preservation  to 
philtres  and  enchantment.  She  was  created  Duchess  of 
Valentinois,  and  her  power  was  so  well  appreciated  in 
foreign  Courts  that  when  Paul  III.  sent  the  annually 
consecrated  golden  Rose  to  Queen  Catherine,  he  ac- 
companied it  with  a  rich  necklace  of  pearls  as  an  offering 
to  Diana.  The  goodwill  of  the  Holy  See  was  yet  further 
manifested  by  the  creation  of  two  French  Cardinals, 
Charles  of  Bourbon,  (brother  of  the  Duke  of  Vendorne,) 
who  thirty-two  years  afterwards  was  proclaimed  King, 
by  the  League,  under  the  title  of  Charles  X. ;  and 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  (a  younger  son  of  Claude  Duke  of 
Guise,)  at  that  time  Archbishop  of  Rheims. 

TheGuises.  Of  the  Guises,  a  family  so  conspicuous  in  the  subse- 
quent History  of  France,  a  few  words  may  here  be 
necessary.  Rene  II.,  Duke  of  Lorraine,  left  three  sons, 
in  the  line  of  the  eldest  of  whom  his  title  was  continued. 
Claude,  the  second  son,  entering  the  service  of  Louis  XII., 
married  Antoinette  of  Bourbon,  and,  in  consequence  of 
that  alliance  with  the  Blood  Royal  of  France,  was  created 
Duke  of  Guise.  The  third  son,  John,  was  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine.  Of  Claude's  six  sons,  Francis,  the  eldest, 
(Duke of  Aumale,)  succeeded  to  his  father;  the  second, 
Charles,  Cardinal  of  Guise,  assumed  the  title  of  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  on  the  death  of  his  uncle  ;f  the  third,  Claude, 
married  a  daughter  of  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois  by 
her  husband  De  Breze,  and  became  Duke  of  Aumale; 
the  three  others  were  the  Cardinal  of  Guise,  the 
Grand  Prior  and  General  of  the  Galleys  of  France, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Elboeuf.  When  to  these  dignities 
is  added  that  of  the  Crown  of  Scotland,  which  James  V. 
shared  with  the  sister  Mary,  no  Family  in  Europe 
possessed  more  extensive  influence  or  more  lofty  con- 
nections. 

Funeral  of       The  funeral  of  the  deceased  King  was  performed  with 
Francis  I.    great  magnificence,  and  the  remains  of  the  two  Princes 
May  23.      njs  sons  were   at  the  same  time  removed  for  interment 
in  Saint  Denis ;  yet,  notwithstanding  this  testimony  of 
respect  to  his  father's  memory,  Henry  did  not  scruple  to 
despoil  the  Duchess  of  Etampes,  on  her  retirement  from 
Court,  of  the  diamonds  and  love-tokens  which  the  affec- 
tion of  Francis  had  bestowed  upon  her,  and  to  decorate 

*  Did  Henry  ever  mean  to  marry  her  in  case  of  the  death  of 
Catherine  ?  His  badge,  a  crescent,  with  the  motto,  Donee  Mum 
impleat  orbem,  looks  very  suspicious. 

f  Both  Claude  Duke  of  Guise  and  his  brother  the  Cardinal  died 
in  the  Spring  of  1550. 


his  own  mistress  with  them  in  turn.     One  of  the  earliest  Annals  of 
acts  of  his  reign  has  received  more  celebrity  than  it  de-     France, 
serves,  perhaps  because,   in  consequence   of  the   fatal 
result,  Henry  made  a  vow   never  again  to  authorize  a 
Duel.     The   Sieur  de  la  Chataigneraye,  reputed  to  be 
the  best  swordsman  of  his  day,  and  consequently  a  great 
Favourite  with  the  King,  demanded  a  single  combat 
with  Guy  Chabot,  Sieur  de  Jarnac,  in  consequence  of  an 
imputation  which  the  latter  deemed  slanderous.     The 
lists  were   arrayed    with    strict   attention  to  form    and  Duel  lie- 
solemnity  at  St.  Germain  en  Laye,  where  the  King  and  *ween 
his  whole  Court  attended ;  and  La  Chataigneraye,  who 
anticipated   easy  success,  was  unexpectedly  disabled  by  raye. 
a  stroke  in  the  leg*  which  prevented  him  from  rising 
The  conqueror  offered  his  helpless  antagonist  as  prisoner 
to  the  King,  in  order  to  prevent  the  necessity  of  a  mortal 
termination  to  the  combat,  and  Henry,  after  some  hesi- 
tation, accepted  the  boon  and  thanked  the  donor  by  say- 
ing that  he   "  had  fought  like  Caesar  and  had  spoken 
like  Aristotle."     La  Chataigneraye,  mortified  at  his  de- 
feat,  tore  the  bandages    from   his  wound,  refused  all 
surgical  aid,  and  died  in  a  few  days,  more  from  the 
effects  of  chagrin  than  of  bodily  injury. 

We  need  not  repeat  details  of  the  abortive  conspiracy 
of  Fiesco  at  Genoa,  which  was  concerted  with  the  privity 
of  the  French  Ministers.     An  insurrection  at  Naples,  in  Bad  state 
which  they  had  promised  to  assist  the  Citizens  against  the  of  French 
Spanish  Viceroy,  failed  about  the   same  time  in  conse-  ?^*'rs  ia 
quence  of  the  tardiness  with  which  the  fulfilment  of  the    tay' 
engagement  was  protracted,  and  the  Neapolitans  were 
content  to  purchase  a  suspension  of  the  Inquisition  and 
a  partial  amnesty  by  the  disbursement  of  one  hundred 
thousand   ducats.     The   assassination  of  Pietro  Luigi 
Farnese  at  Piacenza,  which  we  have  also  recounted,  ap- 
peared to  exclude  the  French  from  an  alliance  in  Italy. 
It  was  to  a  more  Northern  Country  that  the  Guises 
sought  to  direct  the  King's  attention,  and  they  earnestly 
recommended  a  union   between  the    Dauphin  Francis  Alliance 
and  their  own  niece  Mary,  who  by  the  death  of  her  father  with  Scot' 
had  become  Queen  Regnant  in  Scotland.  Henry  listened  iaiui* 
with  avidity  to  this  proposal  which  was  favourably  re- 
ceived by  one  party  among  the   Scots  also  ;   and  the 
children   were    accordingly  affianced.     Mary   of  Guise 
and  her  infant  daughter  were  besieged  by  their  rebellions 
subjects  in  Dunbarton  Castle,  but  five  thousand  foot 
and  one  thousand  horse,  under  the  command  of  the  Baron 
d'Esse",   were  despatched   to  their  relief,  and  the  fleet  The  Qu  <  a 
which  conveyed   these   troops  brought  back  the  young  Mary 
Queen,  at  that  time  in  only  her  sixth  year.     The  brisk  arrives  in 
manners  of  the  French  soldiery  soon  disgusted  the  more  France- 
staid  and  sober  Scots,  and  Paul  de  Termes,  who  replaced      A'  D* 
D'Esse,  was  instructed  to   address  himself  especially  to  T  *^48. 
the  cultivation  of  their  favour.  Ju  y  13- 

Earlier  in  the  same  year,  Henry  had  visited  Turin  in  Annexation 
order  to  take  possession  of  the  dominion  of  Saluzzo,  of  Saluzzo- 
(vacant  by  the  death  of  Gabriel  its  late  Marquis,)  which 

*  Qui  a  fait  k  Proverbe  Francois  du  coup  de  Jarnac,  pour  signi- 
Jier  une  atleinte  tans  remede.  Le  Laboureur,  Additions  aux  Mem,  de 
Castelnau,  ii.  552.  where  is  given  a  very  full  account  of  this  combat, 
which  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Brantome.  The  latter  was  a 
nephew  of  La  Chataigneraye,  and  therefore  whatever  he  says  in 
disparagement  of  Jarnac  must  be  received  with  caution.  He  does 
not  raise  any  objection  to  the  blow  by  which  success  was  obtained ; 
yet  to  strike  the  antagonist  thus  low  was  reckoned  contrary  to  the 
law  of  arms.  In  a  passage  of  Drayton's  Poly-olbion,  song  2b',  which 
Sir  Walter  Scott  has  modernized  with  acknowledgment,  (Lay  of 
the  Last  Minstrel,  iii.  17.)  we  read, 

"  Who  struck  below  the  knee  not  counted  then  a  man." 
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he  claimed  as  a  Fief  of  Dauphine*.  and  esteemed  valuable 
as  affording  a  key  to  Italy.  From  this  expedition,  which 
was  connected  also  with  other  secret  objects  in  the 
Peninsula,  he  was  hastily  recalled  by  an  insurrection  in 
Guienne,  occasioned  by  the  old  grievance  of  an  oppressive 
Gabelle.  The  peasants  rose  in  arms  to  withstand  its 
exaction  ;  and  very  rigorous  punishments  were  inflicted, 
especially  at  Bordeaux,  before  the  rebellious  spirit  was 
subdued.  Monlins,  Lieutenant  of  the  Province,  had 
been  sacrificed  by  the  fury  of  the  populace  at  an  early 
period  of  their  movement ;  and  a  horrible  sentence 
condemned  the  inhabitants  of  the  offending  City  to 
disinter  his  mouldering  corpse  with  their  hands  unassisted 
by  any  spade  or  othre  tool,  and  to  prepare  it  with  due 
pomp  for  honourable  burial.  This  sentence  was  executed 
to  the  very  letter.* 

The  foreign  policy  adopted  by  Francis  in  regard  to 
Religion  was  in  direct  and  remarkable  contradiction  to 
that  pursued  at  home.  A  continued  jealousy  of  Charles  V. 
induced   Henry  to   denounce   the  Interim  which    the 
Emperor  had  recently  promulgated  in  hope  of  concilia- 
tion ;  to  oppose  to  his  utmost  the  re-assembling  of  the 
Council  of  Trent;  and  to  offer  secret  assistance  to  the 
German  Protestants.  At  the  same  moment,  he  designed 
Prospects     the  extermination  of  all  the  Reformed  Churches  in  his 
of  the  Re-    own  Kingdom,  and  his  intention   met  with  strenuous 
lorme  .       encouragement  from  the  persons  by  whom  he  was  most 
influenced  ;  from  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  the  Guises, 
Oct.  13.       Montmorency,  and  St.  Andre*.     The  marriage  of  Jane 
d'Albret,  Heiress  of  Navarre,  with  Antony  of  Bourbon, 
so  productive  of  brilliant  results  to  the  future  welfare  of 
the    French   Reformation,   was   little   regarded  at  the 
moment;  that  of  Francis  Duke  of  Aumale  (afterwards 
of  Guise)  with  Anne  of  Este*,  daughter  of  Hercules  of 
Fetrara,  and   Rentfe  of  France,  awakened  far  greater 
attention.     It   allied   the  House  of  Guise   more  closely 
with  the  reigning  family,  and  it  increased  the   preten- 
sions which  its  ambitious  members  had  already  asserted 
to  claim  equal  rank  with  the  now  diminished  Princes  of 
the    Blood   Royal.f      But  the  fears  of  the  Calvinists 
were  more  strongly  awakened  when  the  King  made  his 
public  entry  into  Paris ;  and  when,  in  order  to  celebrate 
Coronation  the  Coronation  of  his  Queen  Catherine  with  unwonted 
Queen         magnificence,  he  strangely  diversified  the  festivities  by 
AD.      the  execution  of  Heretics.     Four  scaffolds  were  erected 
1549.     in  dinCerent  Parts  of  tne  City,  and  the  victims  who  suf- 
June.          fered  uPon  tnem  had  lonS  since  been  condemned,  and 
Execution    were  especially  reserved  for  the  spectacle.  Henry  visited 
of  Heretics,  each  of  the  blazing  piles  in  succession ;  and  it  is  said 
that  he  was  so  horror-stricken  by  the  intent  gaze  which 
one  of  the  miserable  wretches  (whose  person  he  recog- 
nised as  a  habit-maker  employed  about  the  Palace)  fixed 
upon  him  during  his  agony,  that,  although  he  by  no 
means  relaxed  in  persecution,  he  never  after  that  occa- 
sion attended,  or,  as  the  barbarous  language  of  the  times 
expressed  it,  assisted  at  any  capital  punishment.  Within 
little  more  than  twelve  months  afterwards,  however  he 
sanctioned  a  Decree  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  acquit- 
ting D  Oppe-da  and  the  other  murderers  of  Cabrieres  and 


*  M.de  Sismondi,  xvii.  354.  De  Thou,  v.  c  13 
tectuseratnulloftrraneruo  sed  ungutbu,  ('« ^ •£ 
«A%  T°Dly  ^aining  branches  of  the  Royal  Fam'l 
thatot  Vendome,  comprising  Antony,  who  became  L™  oTNavme 
m  15DO,  h,s  three  brothers,  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  th CourTof 
&01MOU8,  and  the  Prince  of  Conde  ;  and  that  of  tk.  IWk 
peasier,  who  had  a  brother,  °f          - 
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Merindol  of  enormities  the  report  of  which  had  made   Annals  of 
all  Europe  shudder  with  dismay.  France. 

The    troubles   in    England    during    the  minority  of 
Edward  VI.  afforded  a  favourable  opportunity  for  ag- 
oression,  without  any  previous  declaration  of  hostilities. 
De  Termes,  who  was  employed  in   Scotland,  besieged 
and  captured  Haddington ;  and  the  Constable,  having 
mastered  the  chief  fortresses  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Boulogne,  blockaded    that   town   also.     The  Protector  Oct."].'. 
Somerset,  embarrassed  by  domestic  feuds,  was  unable 
to  despatch  any  force  for  its  relief,  and  consented  to  its 
surrender  upon  a  much  earlier  disbursement  of  the  pur-  Recovery  of 
chase-money  than  had  been  stipulated  in  the  Treaty  of  Boulogne 
London. 

A  Peace,  in  which  Scotland  was  comprised,  was  rati-  March  24. 
fied  between  the  two  Countries,  and  the  price  for  the 
artillery  left  behind  in   Boulogne  and  for  the  fortifica- 
tions which  the   English  had   added  to  it  was  fixed  at 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns. 

In  the  short  and  uninteresting  war  concerning  the  Renewal  of 
Duchy  of  Parma,  Henry  affected  to  appear  only  as  the  war  with  „ 
ally  of  Farnese,  the  Emperor  as  that  of  Julius  III.,  CharlesV- 
without  any  infraction  on  either  part  of  the  Treaty  of 
Crespy ;  but  after  the  King  had  arranged  his  operations 
with    the    Protestants   of  Germany  at  Magdeburg,  he 
openly   declared    himself.     The    Reformed   of  France, 
however,  were  by  no  means  gainers  by  this  union  with 
their   foreign   brethren;  and    an  Edict  promulgated  at  Edict  of 
Chateaubriand  visited  them  with  unprecedented  severity.  Chateau- 
By  that  Edict  all  candidates  for  stations  possessing  Civic 
authority,   from  the   highest  grade  to  the  very  lowest, 
were  enjoined  to  produce  indisputable  testimonials  of  Or- 
thodoxy ;  and  a  rigid  Censorship  over  Religious  Books 
was  instituted.     By  treachery  rather  than  by  force  of 
arms,  the  King  of  France  obtained  possession  of  Metz,  Capture  of 
a  rich  Imperial  City,  justly  jealous  of  its  liberty  ;  the  fall  Metz,  Toul. 
of  Toul  and  of  Verdun  rapidly  followed,  and  the  three  "lld  Ver" 
Cities  were  annexed  to  the  French  Monarchy.    Thence,    Un> 
proceeding   into  Alsace,  he   made  a  like  attempt   upon  Henry  fails 
Strasburg,   but  the  Citizens,   aware  of   his  stratagem,  in  an  &t- 
turned  their  cannon  against  the  force  which  was  intended  temPl  uPoa 
for  their  surprise.,  and  Henry,  despairing  of  further  sue-  Strasburg» 
cess,  withdrew  into  Lorraine,  from   which   Country,  the      ,A'^ 
threats  upon  the  frontier  of  Picardy  made  by  Mury  of  Ma 
Austria,  Queen  of  Hungary,  who  governed  the  Nether- 
lands for  her  brother  the  Emperor,  and  the  Treaty  of 
Passau,  in  which    his  Protestant  allies  appear  to  have  and  returns 
paid  little  regard  to  his  interest,  recalled  him  into  France.  to  France. 

Albert  of  Brandenburg,  a  Prince  who,  like  the  old 
Condottieri  of  Italy,  existed  only  by  war,  had  rejected 
the  Treaty  of  Passau,  and  with  him  as  his  sole  coadjutor 
Henry  continued  the  struggle.  The  Emperor  Charles, 
disengaged  from  his  Civil  enemies  by  the  recent  Peace, 
marched  upon  the  Rhine  in  order  to  recover  his  lost  Cities. 
The  King  of  France,  having  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de-  Siege  of 
fence  of  Metz,  committed  its  government  to  the  bravest  of  Metl',. 
his  Captains,  Francis  of  Lorraine,  now  Duke  of  Guise  by  p 
the  death  of  his  father ;  and  gave  permission  to  all  the 
young  courtiers  who  sought  distinction  in  arms  to  enrol 
themselves  under  him  as  volunteers.  Metz,  at  the  con- 
fluence of  the  Seille  with  the  Moselle,  was  protected  on 
two  sides  by  those  rivers,  and  possessed  a  rampart  only 
on  the  intermediate  space.  The  investing  army  was 
estimated  at  nearly  sixty  thousand  men,  under  the  Duke 
of  Alva  and  the  Marquis  of  Marignano ;  and  Albert  of 
Brandenburg  soon  showed  how  little  confidence  was 
to  be  placed  on  a  mercenary  ally  by  deserting  the  cause 
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History.    ;n  which  he  had  engaged,  after  wounding  and  taking 
prisoner  the  Duke  of  Aumale  who  had  been  appointed 
to  watch  his  motions  with  a  small  body  of  troops.    The 
siege    continued   during   the   severest   part  of  Winter. 
The  numerous  artillery  of  the  Duke  of  Alva  effected  large 
breaches    in   the  walls,  but  the  valour  of  the  French 
repulsed   all  his  attempts,  and  on   the  first  day  of  the 
new  year   the  Emperor,   having  already    lost  half  his 
Charles  V.  army  without  any  successful  progress,   commenced  his 
A.  D.      retreat.     The  Imperialists  quitted  their  lines   in  great 
1553.      disorder,  and  few  pictures  of  the  miseries  of  war,  result- 
Jan.  1.         ing  from  the  combined  effects  of  disease,  of  severity  of 
season,  and  of  scarcity  of  provision,  are   more  terrific 
than  that  which  contemporaries   have  presented  of  the 
sufferings  of  the  besiegers.     To   the  honour  of  Guise  it 
must  be  remembered  that  he  employed  the  most  humane 
exertions  to  mitigate  these  calamities.     Charles,  after  his 
who  cap-     discomfiture,  revenged  himself  by  the  capture  of  Terou- 
turesTerou-  anne  which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  and  by  the  similar 
destruction  of  Hesdin  a  short  time  afterwards,  when  he 
had  transferred  the  command  of  his  army  to  Emanuel 
Philibert  Prince  of  Piedmont* 

Meantime,  in  Italy,  the  yoke  of  Spain  had  pressed  so 
heavily  upon  the  Republic  of  Sienna  that  its  Citizens, 
relying  upon  French  assistance,  chased  from  their  walls 
Diego  de  Mendoza,f  the  Governor  by  whose  tyranny 
they  had  been  chiefly  aggrieved.  Paul  de  Termes,  who 
at  that  time  commanded  the  French  in  Purma,  entered 
the  City  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  and  the 
Viceroy  of  Naples,  whom  the  Emperor  commissioned 
to  undertake  its  recovery,  died  when  making  prepara- 
tions for  attack.  Cosmo  de  Medici,  who  had  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  sovereignty  of  Florence,  terrified 
into  inaction  at  the  moment  in  which  he  had  resolved 
to  assist  the  Emperor  by  the  appearance  of  a  French 
squadron,  which,  in  conjunction  with  Dragut,  (a  Corsair 
trained  under  Barbarossa.  whom  he  rivalled  in  skill  and 
ferocity,)  pillaged  the  Mediterranean  and  attacked 
Corsica,  at  that  time  subject  to  the  Genoese  ;  and  for  a 
^hile  the  Siennese  flattered  themselves  that  their  liberty 
Is  occupied  would  be  recoverable  under  the  protection  of  France, 
by  the  They  were  undeceived  in  the  following  campaigns,  when 
lc  '  their  defence  was  committed,  first  to  Pietro  Strozzi,  a 
Florentine  emigrant,  animated  by  a  bitter  personal  en- 
mity against  Cosmo,  now  their  most  dangerous  foe ; 
and  afterwards  to  Montluc,  a  soldier  whose  gallant 
exploits  would  receive,  as  they  deserve,  a  higher  tribute 
of  fame  from  posterity,  if  they  had  not  been  too  liberally 
vaunted  by  his  own  pen,  and  too  deeply  stained  by 
Battle  of  cruelty.  The  former  General  was  defeated  at  Lusignano, 
Lusignano.  where  he  left  four  thousand  dead  upon  the  field,  and 
Sienna,  after  undergoing  for  ten  months  the  most  exqui- 
site sufferings  both  from  famine  and  from  the  Marquis 
of  Marignano,  a  merciless  enemy  who  refused  all  quar- 
ter, obtained  an  honourable  capitulation,  the  terms  of 
which  were  afterwards  most  infamously  broken.  Cosmo 
had  won  the  City  at  his  own  expense  and  by  his  own 
arms,  nevertheless  when  the  French  evacuated  its  walls 
they  were  manned  by  Imperialists. 

The  death  of  Edward  VI.  had  placed  Mary  upon  the 
throne  of  England,  and  her  hand  was  eagerly  sought 

*  Son  of  Charles  Duke  of  Savoy. 

f  Diego  Hurtado  de  Mendoza  is  celebrated  in  Castilian  Litera- 
ture as  a  Lyric  Poet,  and  as  author  of  the  History  of  the  War  of 
Grenada.  The  first  part  of  the  Romance  of  Lazarillo  de  Tormes 
is  also  ascribed  to  him. 
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by  Philip  of  Spain,  although   she  was  disagreeable  in   Annals  of 
person,  repulsive  in  manners,  and  much  his  senior  in     France. 
age.     The  King   of  France,  well  aware   of  the  great 
increase   of  strength  which  this   alliance,  if  completed, 
must  afford   to  his  hereditary  enemies,  employed  every 
artifice  of  diplomacy  in  order  to  prevent  the  contract  ; 
and  when  he  found  that  his  efforts  were  unavailing,  and 
that    the    nuptials    had  taken  place,  he  prepared  with 
vigour  for  a  renewal  of  hostilities,  not  only  in  Italy,  but 
in  the  Netherlands  also.     Of  his  fortunes  in  Italy  we  Of  Philip  of 
have  spoken  above.  In  the  Low  Countries  he  was  at  first  Spain  with 
far  more  successful.     Charles   had  drained  his  treasury  Mar7 
by  remittances  to  England,  and  was  unable  to  prevent  Queen  °* 
the  capture  of  Mariemburg  and  of  Dinant,  the  ravage    n*f  a' 
of  Brabant,  of  Hainault,  of  Cambrecis,  and  of  the  district 
of  Namur.     But  when  the  French  invested  Renty,  a 
border  town  on  Artois  and  the  Borbonnois,  an  interval  of 
relief  from  the  gout  enabled  him  to  appear  at  the  head 
of  his  troops,  although  he  was  too  weak  to  remove  from 
a  litter.     He  long  manffiuvred  with  considerable  skill 
to  avoid  a  battle,  to  the  ris-k  of  which  he  by  no  means 
felt  equal  ;  and  even  when  the  contest  for  a  post,  upon  Battle  at 
which  the  safety  of  ihe  besieged  town  appeared  to  de-  Renty. 
pend,  produced  an  engagement  with  the  French  wing  ^S'  *•*• 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the    Imperialists 
although  beaten,  were  still  able  to  maintain  their  lines 
Montmorency,  either  from   excess   of  caution  or  from 
jealousy  of  his  colleague,  moved  up  too  slowly  for  his 
support.  The  opportunity  of  forcing  the  Emperor's  camp 
was  lost,  and  the  French,  who  had  neglected  to  provide 
stores,  were  compelled  to  raise  the  siege  and  to  withdraw  Retreat  of 
in  the  face  of  an    enemy  whom  they  could  not  again  the  French 
provoke  to  action.     Charles  allowed  them  to  retire  un- 
molested ;  and  when  Henry  had  disbanded  his  troops,  he 
advanced  upon  Picardy  and  commenced  a  war  of  cruel 
retaliation. 

Although  the  course  of  arms  had  been  thus  undecisive 
in  the  Netherlands,  Henry  was  nearly  losing  by  a  fresh 
treachery  the  more  important  possessions  which  former 
treachery  on  his  own  part  had  acquired  in  that  Country. 
During  the  siege  of  Metz,  important  services  had  been 
afforded  to  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  Leonard,  the  Superior 
of  a  Franciscan  Convent  in  that  City,  who  accordingly 
obtained  unlimited  confidence,  and  was  supposed  to  be 
staunchly  confirmed  in  the  French  interest.  Leonard, 
however,  either  disgusted  by  the  severer  rule  of  Vielle- 
ville,  who  succeeded  Guise,  or  bribed  by  the  pro- 
mised Bishopric  of  his  native  City,  formed  a  project  of 
betraying  it  to  the  Imperialists.  Soldiers  were  intro-  Conspiracy 
duced  into  his  Monastery  under  disguise  ;  and  on  a  given  of  the  Fran- 
night,  while  the  Governor  of  Thionville  was  to  assault  "scans  in 
the  walls,  the  streets  were  to  be  filled  in  different  places  Metz- 
by  these  concealed  enemies,  and,  in  the  confusion  neces- 
sarily  ensuing  from  the  double  and  uncertain  attack, 
success  was  considered  to  be  infallible.  Before  the  con-  Detected, 
spiracy,  however,  was  matured,  suspicion  had  been 
excited  by  the  unusually  frequent  intercourse  between 
the  Franciscans  and  the  Commandant  of  Thionville  ; 
and  Vielleville,  having  obtained  some  further  clue  through 
a  spy,  searched  the  Convent,  discovered  the  ambushed 
force,  and  arrested  Leonard  and  his  Monks.  A  threat  and  sup- 
of  the  rack  extorted  complete  disclosure,  and  Vielle-  pressed. 
'ville,  being  fully  apprized  of  the  night  on  which  the 
Governor  of  Thionville  had  fixed  for  the  attempt,  of  the 
route  upon  which  he  designed  to  march,  and  of  the 
amount  of  his  force,  surprised  and  cut  it  to  pieces  while 
it  was  advancing  in  careless  securitv.  The  Abbot  and 
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twenty  of  his  Monks  were  condemned  to  the  scaffold, 
and  on  the  night  before  their  execution  were  confined 
together  in  a  single  large  room,  in  which  it  was  supposed 
that  they  would  administer  to  each  other  those  spiritual 
consolations  which    might  enable  them   to  meet  their 
doom  with  firmness.     Great,  therefore,  was  the  surprise 
arid  horror  of  the  gaoler  when,  on  repairing  to  their 
chamber  on  the  following  morning,  he  found  Leonard  a 
corpse,  and  four  of  his  associates  most  frightfully  maimed. 
The  approach  of  death,  it  seems,  so  far  from  purifying  the 
wretched    traitors    from    worldly    remembrances,    had 
awakened  amongthem  a  bitter  spiritof  recrimination  which 
terminated  in  murderous  violence.  The  dead  body  of  the 
Superior  was  conveyed  in  a  tumbril  to  the  scaffold  accom- 
panied by  the  wounded  survivors.  Fourteen  of  the  num- 
ber were  executed,  and  the  youngest  six  received  pardons. 
Paul  IV.  (Caraffa)  obtained  the  Keys  on  the  death  of 
Julius  III.,  after  the  few  days'  Pontificate  of  Marcellus 
II.,  and  the  advanced    age  of  more   than   eighty  years 
which  the  new  Pope  had  attained,  seemed  to  afford  a 
certain  guarantee  for  Peace.     But  the  inordinate  attach- 
ment with  which  he  regarded  two  nephews,   (sons  of 
the  Count  Montorio,)  whose  fortunes  he  thought  might 
be  advanced  by  a  different  policy,  induced  him  to  make 
overtures  to  France  for  the  conquest  of  Tuscany  and  of 
Naples.     Montmorency  opposed  this  alliance  ;  but  the 
ardour  of  the  Guises  prevailed.     The  Duke,  in  embark- 
ing upon  Italian  politics,  had  the  throne  of  Naples  in 
prospect ;  his  brother  coveted  the  Tiara ;  and   before 
the  close  of  the   year   a   Treaty   was   signed   by   the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  at  Rome,  which  was  to  be  kept 
secret  until  the  confederates  were  ready  for  the  field. 
But  so  unsteady  were  Henry's  principles  that  he  lent  a 
willing  ear  to  proposals  for  a  Truce  even  while  he  was 
thus  negotiating.     But  a  short  time  before  the  Emperor 
had  resolved  upon  his  abdication,  at  some  conferences 
for  an  exchange  of  prisoners  held  at  the  Abbey  of  Vau- 
celles, near  Cambray,  a  suspension  of  arms  was  ratified 
for  five  years,  during  which  period  each  Country  was  to 
retain  its  existing  conquests.     The  Pope  was  not  for- 
gotten in  these  arrangements,  for  Henry  insisted  that  he 
should  be  included;  but  he  was  naturally  most  indignant 
at  an  abandonment  by  which  his  projects  were  frustrated 
at  the  very  moment  in  which  he  supposed  them  to  be  ripe 
for  execution  ;  the  danger  also  which  he  had  provoked 
from  Philip  was  not  slight,  for  the  designed  alliances  had 
become  known,  and  little  hope  remained  that  a  Monarch 
so  justly  irritated  would  be  deterred  by  the  feeble  bond 
of  Truce  from  wreaking  vengeance  upon  an  enemy  alto- 
gether within  his  power.     Paul,  however,  was  a  skilful 
dissembler ;  he  affected  to  approve  the  Treaty,  and  to 
express  a  cordial  wish  that  it  might  forerun  a  Definitive 
Peace.     He  despatched  Nuncios  at  the  same  time  to 
both  Paris  and  Brussels,  and  the  Envoy  to  the  former 
City,  one  of  his  favourite  nephews,  Caraffa,  whom  he 
had  advanced  to  the  Cardinalate,  was  instructed  to  watch 
any  seasonable  moment  for  a  renewal  of  the  broken 
League.     Bribes  and  entreaties  were  lavished  with  an 
unsparing  hand  by  this  crafty  Ambassador;  he  presented 
the  King  with  a  sword  which  the  Pope  had  consecrated, 
and  bade  him  wear  it  as  Protector  of  the  Church ;  he 
silenced  the  cautious  advice  of  the  Constable  ;  and  he 
stimulated  the  urgency  with  which  the  Duchess  of  Va- 
lentinois  and  the  Guises  pressed  for  war. 

The  superstition  of  Philip  produced  a  long  hesitation, 
and  encouraged  Paul  in  his  warlike  attitude.  The 
Pope,  also,  felt  gradually  increasing  confidence  that  he 


might  rely  upon  the  aid  of  France ;  nor  was  he  deceived  Annals  of 
in  his  expectations,  for  when  the  Duke  of  Alva  tardily  France, 
and  reluctantly  entered  the  Campagna,  and,  instead  of  at 
once  entering  the  Holy  City,  suffered  himself  to  be 
amused  with"  idle  diplomacy  and  to  be  cajoled  into  an 
armistice  first  often  and  afterwards  of  forty  days'  conti- 
nuance, Henry  remitted  money  to  Rome,  and  de- 
spatched thither  twenty  thousand  of  his  best  troops 
gallantly  arrayed,  and  under  the  command  of  the  most 
distinguished  General  in  his  service,  Francis  Duke  of  Philip  in- 
Guise.  vades  the 

The  arrogance  and  implacability  of  Paul  increased  in  CainPaSua 
proportion  as  these  succours  advanced  nearer  his  Capital ;  Duke  of 
but  his  preparations  for  war  were  by  no  means  sufficient  Guise  de- 
to  redeem  the  glowing  and  magnificent  promises  which  spatched  to 
had  been  made  by  his  nephew.     Guise,  feebly  assisted  aj'dI>0pe8 
at  a  time  in  which  he  expected  vigorous  co-operation,  was 
repulsed  from  the  Neapolitan    frontier   on   his  laying  He  >s 
siege  to  Civitella.     Unhealthiness  of  season  and  of  cli-  f^JJj  8UP" 
mate  wasted  his  army ;  he  became  involved  in  dispute  *'°r 
with  the  Papal  Commanders,  and  he  failed  in  every  en- 
deavour to  entice  the  Duke  of  Alva  from  his  entrench- 
ments to  the  hazard  of  a  pitched  battle.     Most  heartily 
did  he  repent  the  impatience  with  which  he  had  hurried 
his  master  into  a  disastrous  war,  and  had  thus  prepared 
mortification  for  himself. 

Philip,  meantime,  perceiving  that  the  chief  energies  of 
the  French  had  been  directed  to  the  Italian  campaign, 
resolved  to  make  his  own  principal  efforts  in  the  Nether- 
lands, which  were  comparatively  weak.  His  Spanish  Campaign 
force  amounted  to  fifty  thousand  men,  and  the  dealing  in  tne  Ne- 
affection  of  Mary  supplied  him  with  eight  thousand  tnerlands< 
English,  under  the  command  of  the  Earl  of  Pembroke. 
This  combined  army  was  again  intrusted  to  Emanuel 
Philip,  Duke  pf  Savoy,  who  had  now  succeeded  to  the 
Dukedom ;  for  the  King  of  Spain,  conscious  of  his  own 
ignorance  in  tactics,  was  far  from  coveting  military 
distinction.  When  by  a  feint  on  Champagne  the  atten- 
tion of  the  French  had  been  diverted  from  Picardy, 
Emanuel  unexpectedly  invested  St.  Quentin,  which 
town  was  saved  from  immediate  capture  only  by  the 
dexterity  and  boldness  with  which  De  Coligny,  (a  name 
connected  with  much  future  glory,)  the  Admiral  of 
France  and  Governor  of  the  Province,  cut  his  way  to 
the  walls,  and  threw  himself  and  a  small  force  within 
them  for  the  relief  of  the  garrison. 

The  Constable,  DeColigny's  uncle,*  actively  seconded 
this  brave  enterprise  of  his  kinsman ;  for  he  was  both 
willing  to  extricate  so  deserving  an  officer  from  peril, 
and  he  also  duly  appreciated  the  importance  of  £t. 
Quentin,  the  fall  of  which  town  must  lay  open  the  most 
defenceless  frontier  of  the  Kingdom.  A  body  of  chosen 
troops  which  he  committed  to  D'Andelot,  Colonel-Gene- 
ral of  the  French  infantry  and  brother  to  De  Coligny, 
mistook  its  route,  fell  into  the  besiegers'  lines,  and  was 
repulsed  with  great  slaughter.  Montmorency,  how- 
ever, still  intent  upon  relieving  the  garrison,  imagined 
that  he  had  discovered  a  mode  of  approaching  the  City 
by  boats  through  the  neighbouring  marshes  ;  and  in 
order  to  facilitate  this  manreuvre,  which  was  again 
intrusted  to  D'Andelot,  he  directed  a  false  attack  with 
his  main  body  upon  the  Spanish  camp,  and  advanced 
so  far  that  he  unintentionally  became  involved  in  a  real 


*  Louise  de  Mpntmorency,  mother  of  Odet,  Cardinal  of  Chatil 
Ion,  of  the  Admiral  Coligny,  and  of  Francis  d'Andelot,  was  sister 
to  the  Constable, 
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engagement.  This  error  of  his  antagonist  was  not  lost 
upon  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who,  availing  himself  of 
greatly  superior  force,  detached  his  entire  cavalry,  under 
the  Count  d'Egmont,  to  attack  the  French  rear,  while 
himself  advanced  with  his  infantry  to  charge  at  the  mo- 
ment in  which  retreat  should  be  attempted  upon  a  very 
difficult  ground.  The  fate  of  battle  was  not  long  unde- 
cided. The  French  gentry  fought  with  their  accustomed 
gallantry,  but  they  were  opposed  by  more  than  twice 
their  numbers,  who  had  also  the  advantage  of  position; 
the  defeat,  consequently,  was  total.  About  four  thou- 
sand killed  were  left  upon  the  field,  among  whom  were 
the  Duke  d'Enghien,  a  Prince  of  the  Blood,  and  six 
hundred  officers  of  gentle  birth.  Baggage,  ammuni- 
tion, and  artillery  were  the  prizes  of  the  conquerors  ;  the 
prisoners  also  were  not  fewer  in  number  than  the  slain, 
and  included  many  personages  of  noble  rank — the 
Dukes  of  Montpensier  and  of  Longueville,  Gonzaga, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Nevers,  the.  Mare'chal  de  St.  Andre, 
and  the  Constable  himself,  (who  was  severely  wounded 
while  endeavouring  to  rally  his  scattered  infantry,)  to- 
gether with  his  youngest  son  Montbason.  The  loss  of 
the  Imperialists  scarcely  amounted  to  eighty  men. 

This  great  disaster,  the  greatest  which  France  had 
suffered  since  the  days  of  Crecy,  of  Poitiers,  or  of 
Agincourt,  occasioned  universal  consternation.  Henry 
was  not  wanting  in  courage,  but  it  is  probable  that  he 
could  not  have  offered  any  effectual  resistance  if  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  had  been  permitted  to  follow  up  his  vic- 
tory by  an  immediate  march  upon  Paris.  The  King  of 
Spain,  however,  was  devoid  of  ardour,  and  he  forbade 
any  advance  while  St.  Quentin  should  remain  unsub- 
dued in  his  rear.  The  bravery  of  Coligny  maintained 
the  shattered  walls  of  that  town  during  seventeen  days, 
a  period  actively  employed  by  the  King  in  preparing 
means  for  general  defence  ;  and  while  Philip  was  en- 
gaged in  reducing  the  petty  fortresses  of  Ham,  Noyon, 
and  Catelet,  and  in  vowing  the  tasteless  Palace  which 
he  afterwards  erected  at  the  Escurial  in  honour  of  St. 
Laurence,  (on  whose  anniversary  the  Battle  of  St.  Quen- 
tin had  been  fought,)  France,  which  might  have  been 
prostrate  at  his  feet,  had  recovered  from  her  panic. 

The  misfortunes  of  his  Country  and  the  overthrow  of 
the  Constable  very  greatly  contributed  to  the  elevation 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise.  Henry  immediately  recalled  him 
from  Italy,  and  he  was  invested  with  a  title  which, 
although  differing  in  sound  from  that  of  Viceroy, 
(rejected  as  too  lofty  to  be  conferred  on  any  subject,) 
virtually  conveyed  all  the  authority  which  such  an  office 
could  possess.  He  was  named  "  Lieutenant-General  of 
the  Royal  Armies  both  within  and  without  the  King- 
dom." The  Pope  loudly  clamoured  at  his  withdrawal, 
which  he  stigmatized  as  desertion ;  but  he  should  have 
remembered  that  the  War  had  been  altogether  provoked 
by  his  own  ambition  ;  and  that  he  had  brought  upon  his 
own  head,  by  overweening  nepotism,  the  calamity  with 
which  he  seemed  to  be  menaced.  The  Peace,  how- 
ever, which  he  sought  was  granted  by  Philip  on  terms 
seldom  conceded  to  a  vanquished  enemy ;  and  when  the 
Duke  of  Alva  agreed  at  Cavi  that  his  master  would 
abandon  all  his  conquests  in  the  Ecclesiastical  States, 
and  that  himself,  the  proudest  of  Castilian  Nobles,  would 
do  penance  at  Rome  for  having  appeared  in  arms 
against  the  Head  of  the  Church,  it  seemed  as  if  that 
Throne  which  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  had 


*  Mezeray,  Abrege  Chron,  iv.  709. 
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subverted  in  one  part  of  Europe  was  about  to   be  esta-   Anna's  of 
blished  in  another  with  firmness  equal  to,  that  which  it     France> 
had    possessed    in  Ages  of  the  darkest  ignorance  and 
superstition.* 

The  recovery  of  St.  Quentin  and  of  the  other  lost  towns 
on  that  border  seemed  to  be  very  questionable;  and  as 
the  recent  disasters  required  the  counterbalance  of  some 
very  brilliant  and  immediate  success,  an  enterprise  was 
undertaken  which  had  long  been  contemplated,  which 
held  forth  reasonable  promise,  and  which,  if  triumphant, 
must  prove  eminently  gratifying  to  national  pride. 
Calais,  during  the  winter  season,  was  approachable  on 
the  land  side  only  by  a  causeway,  commanded  by  two 
forts,  that  of  St.  Agatha  and  of  Newnham  Bridge,  as 
the  English  had  corruptly  named  the  Pont  de  Neuillay. 
The  Cabinet  of  Mary  continued  to  rely  upon  this  strength 
of  site  even  after  the  declaration  of  War,  and,  believing 
that  Nature  had  rendered  the  town  impregnable,  they  Neglected 
were  in  the  habit  of  withdrawing  the  greater  part  of  its  state  of 
garrison  at  the  close  of  Autumn,  and  of  not  replacing  it  ^alais* 
till  the  country  ceased  to  be  inundated  in  the  ensuing 
Spring.  The  danger  of  a  coup-de-main,  which  his 
numbers  would  be  unequal  to  resist,  had  been  forcibly 
but  uselessly  represented  by  Lord  Wentworth,  the  Go- 
vernor ;  and  so  little  confidence  had  the  English  Mi- 
nistry in  the  statements  of  Philip,  who  seconded  these 
remonstrances  from  conviction  of  its  truth  acquired  by 
personal  acquaintance  with  the  spot,  that  they  attributed 
his  advice  to  interested  motives,  and  declined  his  offer 
of  re-inforcement  from  an  apprehension  that  he  might 
seize  the  town  for  himself. 

The  French  Government  had  for  some  time  back  en-  Its  siege, 
tertained  hope  of  one  day  profiting  by  the  unseasonable      A.  D. 
parsimony  of  their  enemies,  and  had  employed  engineers      1558. 
to  make  accurate  survey  of  the  fortifications  of  Calais.* 
The  result  of  the  inspection  was  favourable,  and  the 
execution  of  the  plan  was  delivered  to  a  General  whose 
qualities    were   particularly   adapted  to  any  enterprise 
requiring  vigour   and   despatch.     So   secret  were   the 
movements  of  Guise  that  an  army  was  collected  on  the 
frontier  before  its  gathering  was  known.     So  rapid  was 
his  attack  that  in  three  days  he  had  mastered  both  of 
the   land    fortresses,   and   had   blockaded   that   of   Le 
Risban  (the  Risbank,  as  it  is  called  by  English  writers) 
which  protected  the  harbour.     Le  Risban  surrendered 
at   discretion,    and   Lord  Wentworth  retired  as   a  last  ture< 
hope  to  the  citadel,  in  which  he  mustered  not  quite  five 
hundred  men,  so  harassed  by  fatigue  that  they  were 
unable  to  prevent  a  lodgement  succeeded  by  a  capitula- 
tion.    Thus  the  Duke  of  Guise  deprived  England  in 
eight  days  of  a  conquest  which  she  had  held  for  twelve 

*  As  a  supplement  to  the  Treaty  of  Cavi,  Philip,  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  alliance  between  France  and  Ottavio  Farnese,  Duke  of 
Parma,  restored  to  him  Piacenza,  which  Charles  V.  had  seized  ten 
years  before. 

f  De  Thou  (xx.  21.)  says  that  a  project  for  the  recovery  of 
Calais  had  been  conceived  and  communicated  to  Montmorency  by 
De  Senarpont,  Governor  of  'the  Boulonnois,  and  that  it  would  have 
been  undertaken  proximo  cestate,  but  for  the  defeat  at  St.  Quentin. 
The  words  proximd  cestate  show  that  the  diminution  of  the  Eng- 
lish garrison,  which  occurred  only  during  Winter,  was  not  requisite, 
however,  in  De  Senarpont's  design.  Hume  (iv.  435.)  says  that  the 
plan  resting  upon  sudden  attack  and  weakness  of  the  defenders 
was  found  among  the  Admiral  de  Coligny  ?s  Papers,  and  that,  not- 
withstanding the  originator  was  prisoner  at  the  time,  they  directed 
the  Duke  of  Guise  in  his  measures.  But  Hume  does  not  cite  any  au- 
thority ;  nor  is  there  any  assigned  reason  why  Coligny's  Papers 
should  have  been  seized  and  inspected  by  the  French  Government 
during  his  captivity. 
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History,  score  years,  the  chief  fruit  of  the  Battle  of  Crecy,  her 
'  last  possession  on  the  shores  of  France.  How  far  its 
retainment  might  have  been  beneficial  cannot  be  deter- 
mined, and  therefore  need  not  be  inquired;  but  the  loss 
deeply  grieved  the  national  sense  of  honour,  and  was 
so  acutely  felt  by  Mary  that,  when  dying  soon  afterwards, 
she  said  if  her  bosom  were  opened  Calais  would  be 
found  engraven  on  her  heart. 
Marriage  of  The  influence  of  the  Guises  was  greatly  heightened  by 
the  Dau-  thjs  brilliant  military  exploit,  and  received  yet  further  ad- 
dition when  the  marriage  of  their  niece  Mary,  Queen  of 
Scots,  was  consummated  with  the  Dauphin  Francis.  The 
young  Queen,  who  during  the  last  ten  years  had  re- 
sided^in  France,  had  grown  into  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  accomplished  women  of  her  times.  The 
French  Ministers  exercised  the  very  subtlest  diplomatic 
skill  to  secure  to  the  Royal  Bridegroom  the  virtual 
administration  of  the  Northern  Kingdom  during  his 
consort's  life,  and  the  absolute  succession  to  its  Crown 
in  case  of  her  demise;  and  the  nuptials,  sanctioned  by 
the  consent  of  the  Scottish  Parliament,  were  celebrated 
with  becoming  splendour  jn  the  presence  of  eight  Com- 
missioners deputed  by  it  for  the  occasion. 

The  re-opening  of  the  campaign,  however,  was  far  from 
being  attended  with  general  success.  The  Duke  of  Guise, 
at  the  head  of  a  powerful  force  which  Philip  was  little 
able  to  oppose,  invested  Thionville,  in  Luxemburgh, 
and,  with  his  customary  rapidity  of  progress,  com- 
pelled it  to  surrender  after  three  weeks'  siege.  But 
about  the  same  time  another  French  division  met  with 
signal  defeat  in  Maritime  Flanders.  The  Mare'chal  de 
Termes,  Governor  of  Calais,  who  had  stormed  Dun- 
kirk, was  compelled  to  desist  from  further  operations  by 
intelligence  of  the  approach  of  the  Count  d'Egmont 
with  a  superior  force.  De  Termes,  encumbered  with 
booty,  was  unable  to  avoid  an  engagement  after  re- 
tracing his  steps  to  Gravelines,  but  he  posted  his 
troops  with  so  great  skill  in  an  angle  formed  by  the 
estuary  of  the  Aar  with  the  German  Ocean,  that  victory 
appeared  to  incline  in  his  favour,  notwithstanding  his 
June  *  disadvantage  in  numbers.  The  fortune  of  the  battle 
WES  still  doubtful,  when  a  small  English  squadron  often 
ships,  employed  in  cruising  on  the  neighbouring  seas,  was 
attracted  by  the  thunder  of  the  cannonade,  and,  mooring 
oft' shore,  poured  its  broadsides  on  the  right  flank  of  the 
French,  who,  astonished  by  this  new  and  unexpected 
enemy,  gave  way  in  confusion.  Two  thousand  men 
were  killed  upon  the  spot;  many  more  than  this  num- 
ber in  attempting  escape  were  slaughtered  by  the  en- 
raged peasants  whom  they  had  plundered,  and  the 
remainder,  together  with  De  Termes,  for  the  most  part 
yielded  themselves  prisoners.* 

The  Duke  of  Guise  hastened  from  his  conquests  to 
repair  this  disaster,  and  was  strengthened  by  every  dis- 
posable soldier  in  France ;  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  on  the 
other  hand,  reinforced  the  Count  d'Egmont,  and  the 
two  armies,  each  of  which  amounted  to  not  fewer  than 
forty  thousand  men,  encamped  and  breathed  hostile  in- 
tentions, in  quarters  separated  by  only  a  few  leagues. 
Yet. the  wishes  of  their  Generals,"  however  ardent,  were 
restrained  by  the  sluggish  temperament  of  the  masters 
whom  they  served.  Henry  remembered  St.  Quentin 
and  Gravehnes  with  the  most  unmixed  terror;  and  upon 

*  The  defeat  of  Gravelines,  as  represented  by  De  Thou.xx.  14 
was  very  severe  It  is  passed  over  or  inadequately  related  by  most 
wnters.  Robertson,  Charles  y.  iv.  302.  not  fees  it  fully  7 
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Philip   they  had  impressed  caution  as  to   the   general  Annals  of 
uncertainty  of  battle  rather  than   confidence  of  future     France, 
victory.     A  long  period  of  inaction   therefore  ensued, 
during  which  the  attention  of  both  Kings  was  chiefly 
occupied  by  schemes  for  the  avoidance  of  collision  ;  an 
intrigue  also  in  the  Court  of  France  greatly  contributed 
to  accelerate  negotiation.     The  Guises,  hitherto  in  strict 
union  with  the  Duchess  of  Valentinois,  had  ceased  to 
remember   how   much    of    their   aggrandizement   was 
owing  to  that  extraordinary  woman,  and  the  Cardinal 
of  Lorraine  in  particular,  who  possessed  far  less  self- 
control  than  the  Duke  his  brother,  indulged  in  licence  of 
speech  which  betrayed  their  ungrateful  alienation.     Di- 
ana, who  well  knew  with  how  deep  a  jealousy  the  Con-  xhe  Guises 
stable   Monlmorency   regarded  the  superior   influence  neglect  the 
obtained  by  the  Guises  since  his  captivity  at  St.  Quentin,  Duchess  of 
in  order  to  strengthen  herself  projected  his  release,  and  Valenti- 
offered   the  hand  of  her  grandaughter  to   one   of  his  unheTwith 
sons.*     Having  concerted  these  preliminaries,  she  found  Montmo- 
little  difficulty  in  persuading  Henry  that  Peace  was  most  rency, 
desirable,  and  that  no  more  fit  agent  than  Montmorency 
could  be  found  for  its  negotiation. 

The   Constable  was  greatly   assisted   by  the   secret 
wishes  both  of  Philip  himself,  and  by  those  of  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  also,  who  foresaw  the  probable  recovery  of 
some  part  of  his  lost  dominions  from  an  adjustment  be- 
tween the  Powers  which   had  wrested  them  from  his 
father.     Montmorency  having  accordingly  opened   his 
proposition  was  allowed  to  return  home  on  parole,  in  ^°  *8  re* 
order  that  he  might  conduct  its  advancement.     Henry  .fa"^.01 
received  him  with  marks  of  undiminished  affection,  and  Oct. 
the  Guises  discreetly  abstained   from  opposition,  which 
they  at  once  perceived  would  be  fruitless.     An  Armistice 
was  immediately  concluded,  and  the  Plenipotentiaries 
of  the  three  Belligerents  assembled  first  at  the  Abbey 
of  Carcamp  and  afterwards  at  Chateau  Cambresis. 

The  death  of  Mary  of  England  interposed  some  slight  Treaty  with 
delay;  but  Elizabeth  deputed  a  new  Minister  to  the  England. 
Congress,  and  although  at  first  she  was  strongly  reluc-      A-  D- 
tant  to  abandon  Calais,  on  finding  that  its  surrender  was     Ip5". 
indispensable  she  adopted  an  expedient  which  in  some     ^ 
degree  preserved  her  honour.     The  King  of  France  was 
to  retain   full  possession  of  it  for  eight   years   upon 
giving  hostages  for  its  restoration  at  the  end  of  that 
term,  under  pain  of  forfeiting  five  hundred  thousand 
crowns,  the  payment  of  which  mulct  was  to  be  consi- 
dered as  altogether  penal,  and  not  in  any  way  giving 
him  the  right  of  Sovereignty,  unless  Elizabeth  in  the 
mean  time  had  violated  the  conditions   of  the  Treaty 
either  towards  himself  or  any  of  his  allies.     The  poli- 
tical relations  between  France  and  England  were  too 
complicated  to  admit  such  a  surrender  to  be  considered 
any  other  than  that  which  it  proved  to  be,  one  involving 
all  time. 

The  main  articles  of  the  Treaty  with  Spain  were  emi-  General 
nently  disadvantageous  to  France.  Henry  consented  that  Peace  of 
Emanuel  Philibert  should  receive  the  hand  of  his  sister 
Margaret,   and    be    re-established    in  the    dominions 
formerly  subject  to  the  Dukes  of  Savoy ;  certain  towns 
being  reserved  in  abeyance  until  the  still  unsettled  claim 
of  the  Crown  of  France  upon  the  inheritance  of  Louise, 
Duchess  of  Angouleme,  (mother  of  Francis  I.,)  should 

*  Charles  Duke  of  Damville,  second  son  of  the  Constable,  mar- 
ried, in  1550,  Antoinette,  eldest  daughter  of  Robert  de  la  March, 
Duke  of  Bouillon,  and  Frangoise  de  Brez<\  daughter  of  the  Duchess 
of  Valentinois. 
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be  decided  in  the  Courts  of  Law.  Tuscany,  the  Siennese, 
and  the  conquered  towns  in  Corsica  were  to  be  altogether 
renounced;  the  Marquisate  of  Montferrat  was  to  be 
ceded  to  the  Duke  of  Mantua ;  Metz,  Toul,  and  Verdun, 
the  fruits  of  treachery,  were  the  only  conquests  retained 
by  France  out  of  one  hundred  and  eighty-nine  fortified 
places  which  she  had  won  ;  a  general  amnesty  was  to 
be  proclaimed;  and,  finally,  as  a  guarantee  for  the  per- 
manence of  the  Treaty,  Philip  himself  was  to  espouse 
Elizabeth  of  France,  for  whom  his  son  Don  Carlos  had 
been  proposed  during-  the  early  conferences  at  Cercamp. 
This  is  not  the  proper  place  for  inquiring,  how  far  the  fu- 
ture tragical  history  of  that  most  unhappy  Prince  was 
connected  with  this  apparently  preposterous  change. 

The  French  were  much  dissatisfied  with  this  Peace ; 
and  Henry  endeavoured  to  divert  the  public  mind  from 
a  contemplation  of  its  dishonour  by  the  magnificence 
with  which  he  celebrated  the  marriages  arising  out  of  its 
completion.  It  is  probable  also  that  but  for  the  unex- 
pected accident  which  arrested  his  course,  he  might  be 
preparing  a  general  Persecution  of  his  Calvinistic  sub- 
jects. So  unsuccessful  had  the  Edict  of  Chateaubriand 
proved  for  the  repression  of  Heresy,  that  scarcely  four 
years  passed  from  its  promulgation  before  the  cultivators 
of  the  New  Doctrine,  hitherto  scattered  abroad  without 
any  point  of  union,  felt  sufficiently  strong  to  concentrate 
themselves  at  Paris  in  a  solemn  band  of  Church  fellow- 
ship, under  the  protection  of  a  leader  of  distinguished 
connections,  Ferriere  Maligni.*  The  first  Minister  of 
the  first  Reformed  Church  established  in  France  was 
named  Le  Riviere,  a  youth  of  twenty-two,  a  native  of 
Angers.  The  example  was  rapidly  followed  in  the  Pro- 
vinces; and  Congregations  were  gathered  no  longer 
dependent  upon  the  casual  itinerancy  of  Missionaries 
from  Geneva,  but  superintended  and  admonished  by  the 
rule  of  fixed  Pastors.  An  attempt  made  about  the  same 
time,  under  the  auspices  of  Coligny,  to  establish  a  settle- 
ment of  the  French  Reformed  in  the  Brazils  failed, 
owing  to  the  misconduct,  or  rather  to  the  treachery,  of 
Villegagnon  Durand,  to  whom  it  was  intrusted. 

The  Meeting-house  in  Paris  did  not  shrink  from 
public  observation,  but,  on  the  contrary,  fronted  the  very 
gates  of  the  Sorbonne.  On  one  occasion  on  which  it 
was  exposed  to  an  attack  of  the  rabble,  the  Police  em- 
ployed to  disperse  the  rioters  were  astonished  to  find 
among  the  worshippers  whom  they  rescued  several  per- 
sonages of  high  rank,  and  even  Ladies  of  the  Royal 
Household.  Nevertheless,  great  pains  were  taken  to 
circulate  a  belief  that  the  assembly  had  been  convened 
for  purposes  of  hideous  abomination  under  the  pretext  of 
Religion,  and  five  victims  were  accordingly  adjudged  to 
the  stake. 

In  spite  of  this  severity,  we  read  of  a  Procession  of 
the  Reformed  in  the  following  year,  when  four  thousand 
of  the  forbidden  Sectaries  paraded  the  chief  streets  of 
Paris  for  several  hours,  chanting  Psalms  from  the  metrical 
version  of  Clement  Marot,  the  use  of  which  version  had 
become  one  of  the  badges  of  Church  distinction.  The 
King  himself  had  just  quitted  his  Capital  after  cele- 
brating the  nuptials  of  the  King  Dauphin,  as  he  was 
called,  with  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  but  two  of  the  Bour- 
bon Princes,  who  had  been  summoned  to  that  solemnity, 
were  prevailed  upon  to  accompany  the  Calvinists.  An- 
tony, King  of  Navarre,  a  weak  Prince,  the  elder  of  the 

*  His  estates  were  chiefly  in  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  he  was 
brother-in-law  to  the  Vidame  of  Chartres. 


brothers,  fluctuated  in  uncertainty  between  the  conflict-   Annals  of 
ing  Factions.  The  far  more  able  Louis,  Prince  of  Conde*,     France- 
eventually  devoted  himself  with  energy  to  the  cause  of 
the  Reformed.     He   had   married  Eleanor  de  Roye,  a 
niece  of  the  Admiral  Coligny,  who  himself  afterwards 
became  similarly  distinguished  as  a  Leader  of  the  same 
Party,  and  whose  brother,  the  Sire  d'Andelot,  notwith- 
standing his  gallant  services,  provoked   arrest  and  im- 
prisonment by  a  yet  earlier  undisguised   avowal  of  his 
principles  in  the  very  presence  of  the  King. 

Undismayed  by  menaces,  and  even    more  by  these  First 
executions,  the  Reformed  held  a  National  Synod  (their  National 
first)  in  Paris,  and   promulgated   a  Confession   which  t}feRe. 
ought  to  have  removed  all  doubt  (if  such  were  ever  really  formed. 
entertained)  with  regard  to  their  Civil  fidelity.  The  King,      A.  D. 
however,  evinced  most  hostile  sentiments,  and  took  the      1559. 
unusual  step  of  appearing  in  person  at  a  dispute  which  May  20,  28. 
occurred  between  the  Deputies  of  the  various  Chambers 
of  his  Parliament,  during  the  Mercuriales,*  a  Court  of 
Review,  assembled  four  times  in  every  year  to  examine 
the  Acts  of  each  preceding  Session.     It  was  well  known 
that  strong  difference  of  opinion  existed  in  the  several 
Courts   concerning   the   policy   most   likely  to  prevent 
Schism  ;    the   Tribunal  called  La  Tournelle    invariably  The  King 
sought  an  opening  through  which  the   accused  might  interrupts  a 
escape,  and  the  more  bigoted  Romanists  poisoned  the  ®?  in.? 
Royal  ear  with  whispers  of  its  heterodoxy,    Its  members  curiaie. 
were  at  first  terrified  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of 
the  Monarch  and  his  suite  surrounded  by  armed  men  ; 
but  when  the  King  expressed  a  desire  to  profit  by  their 
deliberations,  and  commanded  them  to  proceed,  Louis 
du  Faur,  an  Advocate,  and  Anne  du  Bourg,  an  Eccle- 
siastic, argued  with  great  freedom  in  behalf  of  toleration, 
and,  among  other  offensive   expressions  which    Henry 
could  not  fail  to  apply  personally,  talked  of  Ahab  and  his 
adulteries.     At  the  close  of  their  speeches,  the  orators  Arrest  of 
were   arrested  by  order  of  the   King,  who  also   seized  five  mem- 
three  other  obnoxious  members  in  their  own  houses.  t       bers. 

Henry,  who  was  profoundly  irritated,  declared   that 
the  prisoners  should  meet  the  full  penalty  of  their  daring; 
and  against  Du  Bourg-,  whose  fearlessness  had   given  process 
especial  offence,  the  process  was  hurried  on  most  illegally  against  Du 
and  irregularly.     The  prisoner,  after   his   degradation  Bourg. 
from  Holy  Orders  and  delivery  to  the  secular  arm,  still 
continued  to  profit  by  the  numerous  appeals  which  the 
French  Law  permitted  ;  and  one  of  these  was  pending 
at  the  moment  in  which  the  Court  was  engaged  in  jousts 
and  carousals  for  the  nuptials  of  the  Princesses.    At  the 
close  of  the  third  day's  festivity,  the  King,  always  proud  June  30. 
of  dexterity  in  these  martial  exercises,  and  having  already 
run  many  courses,  expressed  a  desire  to  tilt  with  visors 
raised  against  the  Count  of  Montgomery.    That  young 
Scottish  Noble,  a  son  of  the  Lord  de  Lorges,  was  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  body  guard,  and  not  less  celebrated 
than  his  master  for  skill  and  adroitness  in  the  manage- 
ment of  arms.     It  was  in  vain  that  Montgomery,  as  if 
with  a  presage  of  ensuing  ill,  declined  the  mimic  combat  ; 
when  they  met  in  the  lists   a  splinter  of  his  shhered 
lance  struck  Henry  on  the  right  eyebrow  with  so  great 
force  that  he   fell  senseless  on  the  ground.     Montgo-  Henry  II. 
mery,  although  conscious  that  the  injury  which  he  liad  accidentally 
inflicted  was  accidental,  ensured  his  safety  by  immediate 
flight  ;  and  'he  King,  after  having  been  borne  to  his 

*  So  called  because  it  met  upon  a  Wednesday,  Dies  Mercurii. 
•j-  Three  others  against  whom  Letters  of  arrest  were  issued  con 
trived  to  escape. 
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couch  on  which  he  lingered  ten  days,  expired  without 
having  recovered  his  speech.  During  his  very  agony 
the  nuptials  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  were  celebrated  with 
the  Princess  Margaret. 

Catherine  de  Medici  after  ten  years  of  barrenness  ^liad 
borne  as  many  children  to  the  deceased  King.  The 
surviving  Princes  were  Francis,  Charles,  Alexander,  and 
Hercules,  the  three  elder  of  whom  successively  wore  the 
Crown  and  all  died  childless.  Alexander  and  Hercules 
at  their  confirmation  took  the  names  of  Henry  and 
Francis.  Of  the  daughters,  Elizabeth  married  Philip  II., 
King  of  Spain  ;  Claude,  Charles  III.,  Duke  of  Lorraine ; 
and  Margaret,  Henry  of  Bourbon,  King,  first  of  Na- 
varre and  afterwards  of  France.  The  Princes  of  the 
Blood  were  Antony  of  Navarre,  and  his  brother  Louis 
Prince  of  Conde",  (whose  qualities  we  have  already  de- 
scribed,) and  Charles,  an  intermediate  brother,  Arch- 
bishop of  Rouen  and  Cardinal,  inferior  in  talent,  though 
destined  for  a  short  time  to  attain  a  higher  elevation 
than  either;  their  cousins-german,  the  DukeofMont- 
pensier  and  the  Prince  de  la  Roche-sur-Yon,  who  adhered 
to  the  ancient  Religion.  The  leading  Nobles,  the  Guises, 
Montmorency,  St.  Andre*,  Coligny,  and  his  brother 
D'Andelot,  are  already  well  known  to  our  readers. 

The  Queen  Mother,  an  unprincipled  woman,  careless 
of  every  thing  but  the  possession  of  power,  which  hitherto 
had  been  denied  her,  but  of  which  she  now  perceived  the 
dawning,  hesitated  for  a  day  or  two  between  the  Guises 
and  the°Constable ;  but  the  connection  which  the  latter 
had  lately  formed  with  the  hated  Duchess  of  Valentinois 

Catherine    at  length  decided  her  upon  union  with  the  King's  uncles. 

unites  with  Montmorency,  on  the    other    hand,  urged  Antony  of 

the  Guises.  j^avarre  to  hasten  to  Court,  and  to  assume  the  influence 
which  devolved  on  him  as  first  Prince  of  the  Blood. 
But  Antony  moved  slowly,  and  was  received  in  the 
Capital  with  numerous  slights ;  the  King,  after  having 
coldly  announced  to  him  that  he  had  intrusted  military 
command  to  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  the  control  of  the 
Exchequer  to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  provided  an 
honourable  excuse  for  retirement  by  appointing  him  to 
convey  the  affianced  Queen  of  Spain  to  the  frontier  of 
her  new  dominions.  Similar  missions  having  been 
delegated  to  the  other  distinguished  Nobles  who  might 

Their  great  have  become  competitors  lor  power,  the  Guises  were 
left  in  undisputed  sway,  and  the  residence  of  the  Court 
was  transferred  to  Blois. 

Meantime  the  Process  of  Du  Bourg  was  renewed, 
and  its  tragic  conclusion  was,  perhaps,  hastened  by  the 
indiscretion  of  his  friends.  Some  fruitless  attempts  were 
made  to  procure  his  escape,  and  the  assassination  of 
Minart,  one  of  the  Presidents  of  Parliament  who  had 
pursued  him  with  especial  enmity,  although  probably 
committed  from  private  motives,  was  sedulously  charged 
on  the  partisans  ot  the  accused  Counsellor.  Du  Bourg 
was  accordingly  sentenced  to  immediate  execution,  and 
underwent  his  fate  with  a  constancy  which  has  elicited 
the  highest  praise  from  contemporaries. 

The  Reformed,  although  every  where  persecuted,  were 
nevertheless  conscious  of  their  own  strength,  but  they 
needed  some  leader  under  whom  their  powers  might 
become  concentrated.  All  resistance  to  the  King  was 
forbidden  by  the  Calvinistic  tenet  of  Passive  obedience, 
and  they  blindly  persuaded  themselves,  by  a  subtle  ca- 
suistry, that  they  might  preserve  their  doctrine  inviolate 
by  arming  against  the  King's  Government,  not  against 
his  person. 

The  King  of  Navarre  had  exhibited  far  too  great 
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weakness  to  deserve  their  confidence,  and  it  was  unani-  Annals  of 
mously  transferred  to  the  Prince  of  Conde",  who  had     France, 
manifested  qualities  well  adapted  to  the  crisis.     Policy,  ^~ 
however,  demanded  that  he  should  not  openly  appear 
till  the  meditated  rising  was  fully  matured,  and  its  pre- 
paration was  committed  to  Jeffery  du  Barre,  Lord  of  La 
Renaudie,  a  gentleman  of  ancient  lineage  in  Perigaud. 
Renaudie   is    accused   by  the   Romanist   Historians  of 
having  failed  in  an  Ecclesiastical  cause  which  he  endea-  The'priiice 
vou red  to  substantiate  by  perjury.     His  friends,  on  the  of  Comic 
other  hand,  maintain  that  the  confiscation   and  banish-  accepts  the 

ment  to  which  he  was  sentenced  were  altogether  unme-  ^r.otec'°*~ 

f  °  ship  of  the 

nted.     Be  it  as  it  may,  he  was  anxious  for  revenge  on  Re[ormeu. 

the   authorities  by  whom  he   conceived    himself  to  be  La  Ue- 
wronged,  and  he  converted  to  that  purpose  the  influence  uaudie. 
which  he  had  acquired  among  the  Reformed  during  a 
long  exile  at  Geneva. 

It  was  concerted  that  a  force  amounting  to  five  hun- 
dred gentlemen  on  horseback,  and  about  one  thousand 
two  hundred  of  lower  degree  on  foot,  should  assemble 
on  the  tenth  of  March,  at  Blois,  and  should  master  the 
persons   of  the    King,  the  Queen  Dowager,    and  the 
Guises.     The  design  was  conducted  so  secretly  that  the  Rising  at 
Guises   detected    its  outline  only  in  sufficient   time   to  Amboise. 
transfer  the  King  from  the  open  town  of  Blois  to  the      A.  D. 
strong  neighbouring  Castle  of  Amboise.    The  gathering      1560. 
of  the  conspirators  was  delayed  a  week  after  the  ap-  Marcn  10. 
pointed  lime,  and  the  Guises,  who  were  then  prepared 
for  the  attempt,  repulsed  and  slew  La  Renaudie  and 
inost  of  his    followers.      The  Baron  of  Castelnau  de 
Chalosse,   and    La    Begne,  La   Renaudie's  Secretary, 
were  among  the  prisoners,  and  the  agonies  of  Che  rack 
wrung  from  the  latter  a  denouncement  of  the  Prince  of  The  Princ* 
Conde*.     That   Prince  had   repairer!   to   the  Castle  'at  of  C°™l6j 
Amboise  without  any  suspicion  that  the  conspiracy  had    * 
become  known  ;  and  although  virtually  retained  a  pri- 
soner he  denied  the  charge  with  boldness,  and  tendered  He  offers 
single  combat   to  any  one  who  should  appear   as  his  *°  c'eaj 
accuser.     Guise,  well   aware   that  he  did    not   possess   .ims.1'      ^ 
legal  evidence  on  which  the  Prince  could  be  convicted,  comi>at. 
so  far  dissembled  as  to  profess  confidence  in  his  avowal, 
and  to  tender  himself  as  a  second  if  the  challenge  should 
be  accepted. 

Chalosse,  whose  personal  safety  had  been  assured  by  the 
signature  of  the  Duke  of  Nemours,  to  whom  on  that  con- 
dition he  had  surrendered,  and  lour  of  his  leading  com- 
rades were  beheaded  in  the  Castle  yard  in  the  presence  Execution 
of  the  whole  Court,  includingthe  Queens,  their  attendant  ofChalossei 
Ladies,  and  the  Prince  of  Coiide*,  who  received  orders 
to  assist.     These  harsh  proceedings  very  deeply  affected 
the  Chancellor  Olivier,  who,  if  he  had  exercised  greater 
firmness,  might,  perhaps,  have  prevented  their  occur- 
rence.    His  gentle  spirit  recoiled  with  horror  from  the 
deeds  of  blood  which  he  was  compelled  both  to  sanction 
and  to  witness ;  and  after  a  few  days'  confinement  to  Death  of 
his  chamber,  during  which  he  bitterly  reproached   the  the  Chan- 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and  exhibited  many  appearances  "'!°.r 
of  very  deep  remorse,  he  sank  under  mental  agitation.      March  30. 

By  the  wise  and  humane  opposition  of  his  successor, 
Michael  de  I'Hopital,  France  was  preserved  from  the 
Inquisition,  which  some  more  zealcus  Romanists  sought 
to  introduce.  But  it  has  been  said  that,  in  order  to 
secure  the  rejection  of  that  most  detestable  Tribunal, 
the  new  Chancellor  was  compelled  to  assent  to  the  pro- 
mulgation of  a  Decree  against  the  Reformed  far  exceed- 
ing in  severity  any  by  which  it  had  been  forerun.  The 
Edict  of  Romoranlin  (as  it  was  called  from  the  place  of 
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its  date)  adjudged  the  punishment  of  traitors  to  all  who 
presumed  to  attend  Calvinistic  worship,  and  transferred 
the  jurisdiction  of  their  cases  from  the  Civil  to  the  Epis- 
copal Courts.* 

The  Prince  of  Cond^  obtained  permission  to  with- 
draw when  the  Court,  in  consequence  of  the  appearance 
of  a  contagious  disorder  at  Amboise,  removed  to  Tours. 
In  that  City  the  Reformed  of  France  first  received 
the  "name  t^leir  distinctive  appellation,  Huguenots.  Various  reasons 
Huguenots,  have  been  assigned  for  this  name,  the  origin  of  which, 
like  that  of  most  other  party  badges,  still  remains  ob- 
scure. One  of  the  most  probable  causes  seems  to  be 
that  the  Religionists  used  to  hold  nightly  meetings  in 
vaults  near  a  Gate  named  after  a  petty  Prince,  Hugo, 
whose  contemporary  existence  with  Charlemagne  rests 
upon  Tradition. f 

Much  evidence  of  the  Prince  of  Condtfs  participation 
in  the  "  Tumult"  of  Amboise    had  been   acquired  by 
the  Guises  since  its  suppression  ;  and  when  the  clamours 
of  discontent  and    the  pressure  of  financial    necessity 
obliged  those  Ministers   to  the  expedient  of  convoking 
an   Assembly  of  the  Notables   at  Fontainebleau,    the 
Council  of   Prince,  who  had  repaired  to  the  Court  of  his  brother  of 
Notables  at  Navarre,  and  who  was  cautioned  that  his  Impeachment 
Fontaine-     was  intended,   declined  the  summons.     The  Admiral, 
Aug.  21       w^°  aPPeared  at  Fontainebleau  with  a  retinue  of  eight 
hundred  horsemen,   presented  a   Memorial  from   Nor- 
mandy, of  which  Province  he  was  Governor,  demanding 
freedom  of  Religious  opinion,  and  couched  in  firm  but 
not  unbecoming  language.     The  discussions  which  fol- 
lowed   this    unexpected   step    were   tempestuous,    and 
ended  in  a  Convocation  of  the  States  General  at  Meaux 
for  the  ensuing  December. 

The  Guises  perceived  their  unpopularity ;  not  only 
that  difference  of  Religion  armed  against  them  a  large 
body  of  their  Countrymen,  but  that  the  People  at  large, 
oppressed  by  exactions  and  dissatisfied  with  their 
Government,  were  on  the  eve  of  rebellion.  They  em- 
ployed, therefore,  the  time  between  the  assembly  of 
the  Notables  and  the  proposed  meeting  of  the  States 
General  (which  was  transferred  from  Meaux  to  Orleans) 
in  the  disposal  of  troops  at  advantageous  positions 
throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  they  grimly  awaited  the 
day  which,  by  placing  the  Bourbons  within  their  power, 
must  deprive  their  opponents  of  leaders.  The  Princes, 
however,  although  repeatedly  forewarned,  pressed  on,  as 
if  under  fascination,  to  the  jaws  gaping  for  their  destruc- 
It  was,  perhaps,  difficult  for  them  to  avoid  attend- 
General.  ance  UP«»  an  Assembly  the  gathering  of  which  they 
had  long  urged  as  the  sole  remedy  for  national  griev- 
ances. The  King  of  Navarre  was  betrayed  to  the 

*  M.  de  Sismondi  contradicts  this  statement  of  De  Thou  and 
other  writers  so  far  as  De  1'Hopital  is  concernel,  by  showing  that 
he  was  not  Chancellor  at  the  time  at  which  the  Edict  of  Romoran- 
tin  was  promulgated.  Tom.  xviii.  p.  157. 

f  The  Ghost  of  this  King,  or  Count  Hugo,  was  believed  to 
ride  at  nightfall  on  horseback  through  the  quarter  of  the  City  in, 
which  this  Gate  was  situated,  and  to  maltreat  any  luckless  passen- 
ger who  migh  fall  in  its  way.  Another  derivation  affirms  that  the 
fugitives  from  Amboise  were  said-  to  be  not  worth  a  Huguenot,  i.  e, 
a  coin  issued  by  Hugh  Capet  inferior  in  value  to  a  denier ;  and  a 
third  etymology,  which  appears  to  have  satisfied  contemporaries, 
attributes  the  name  to  the  support  afforded  by  the  Reformed  to  the 
descendants  of  Hugh  Capet  in  preference  to  the  Guises,  who 
issuing  from  Lothaire  II.,  great  grandson  of  Charlemagne,  affected 
to  be  legitimate  Carlovingians.  The  name,  at  first  given  in 
mockery,  was  afterwards  eagerly  cherished  as  an  evidence  of  Loy- 
alty. After  all,  M.  de  Sismondi  (xvii.  117.)  seems  to  prefer  eidge~ 
nossen,  (the  Confederates,)  the  name  assumed  by  the  Genevese 
who  leagued  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 


The  Bour- 
bons  re- 
solve to 
attend  the  t;     ~ 
States  tl0n' 


Guises  by  his  confidants,  and  moreover  he  was  too  care- 
less  to  apprehend  danger  till  it  was  present  before  his 
eyes,  too  cowardly  and  too  imbecile  to  reason  upon  the 
best  methods  of  avoiding  it  when  it  became  so.  To 
Louis  of  Conde',  on  the  other  hand,  fear  was  constitu- 
tionally unknown,  and  it  was  not  in  his  nature  that  he 
should  recoil  at  the  voice  of  prudence  from  any  peril 
which  his  brother  encountered.  They  were  met  on  the 
road  by  a  numerous  body  of  troops,  an  escort  to  prevent 
their  escape,  which,  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  guard 
of  honour,  accompanied  them  to  Orleans. 

Their  reception  must  at  once  have  apprized  them  of  Their  recep- 
the  intentions  of  the  Court.     The  streets,  like  those  of tion- 
a   besieged    City,    were   thronged    with    soldiers   and  ^ct>  ^* 
choked   with  artillery.     On   their  arrival  at  the  Palace 
gates,  contrary  to  the   etiquette  which  admitted  Princes 
of  the  Blood  to  ride  into  the  Court-yard,  they  were 
compelled  to  dismount  at  the  outer  wicket,  and  without 
the  usual   greetings  and  salutations  they  were  ushered 
at  once  into  the  presence  of  the  King,  who  was  closeted 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the  Cardinal   of  Lorraine. 
Francis,   after  a  few  cold   words  of  ceremony,  sternly 
led  the  way  to  the  apartment  of  the  Queen  Mother,  the 
entree  of  which  was  not  open  to  the  Guises.     They  were 
received  by  Catherine  with  the  respect  due  to  their  sta- 
tion; her  eyes  were  apparently  suffused  with  tears,  per- 
haps on  this  occasion  shed  not  unfeignedly;  for  in  the 
destruction   of  the  Bourbons    she  foresaw    the  over- 
throw of  the  single  barrier  which  opposed  the  attainment 
of  unlimited  power  by  the  Guises  ;   and  her  proud  spirit 
could    ill    brook    the   exclusion  with   which   she   was 
menaced.     But  the  King,  abruptly  turning  to  Conde;, 
taxed  him   in   harsh  language  with  numerous  acts  of 
Treason,  with    having  stimulated  his  subjects  to  Civil 
war,  having  levied  soldiers  for  the  surprise  of  some  of 
his  fortified  Cities,  and  having  compassed   the    death 
of  himself  and  of  his  brothers.     The  Prince,  without 
appearance  of  emotion,  briefly  protested  his  innocence. 
"  Well  then,"  replied  the  King,  "Justice  must  take  her 
ordinary  course  ;"  and  as  he  left  the  chamber  he  gave 
a  sign  for  his  arrest.  Conde;  was  conveyed  into  a  neigh-  Arrest  of 
bou ring  house  which  had  been  prepared  for  his  recep-  the  Pi-ince 
tion  by  barricading  the  doors  and  windows  and  plant-  of  Conde. 
ing  a  battery  to  command  the  front.     Navarre  was  still 
allowed  to  remain  at  large,  but  was  vigilantly  sentinelled. 
The   Guises  intended  to  proceed  with  strict  regard  to 
the  forms  of  Law,  but  they  were  well  aware  of  the  dan- 
ger of  permitting  any  long  time   to  intervene  between 
the  arrest  and  the  condemnation  of  a  Prince    of  the 
Blood.     A  Commission,  therefore,  was  instantly  named  j^s  frjai 
for  Conde's  trial,  and  it  was  in   vain  that  Louis  dis-  fixed, 
claimed  the  jurisdiction  of  any  Tribunal,  excepting  one 
composed  of  the  King,  the  Peers,  and  the  united  Cham- 
bers of  the  Parliament.     Coligny,  having  heard  of  the 
arrest,  generously  devoted  himself  to  share  the  Prince's 
fate,  and   hastened  to   Orleans  with  the  full  intention  of 
avowing  his  Faith  in  the  Royal  presence.     The  Guises, 
bent  upon  first  securing  their  greater    victim,    disre- 
garded the  Admiral  for  the  time.     It  would  be  easy  to 
remove   him  afterwards,  when  they   designed    also  to 
fasten  a   quarrel    upon  the   King   of  Navarre   which 
might  lead  to  his  assassination.*    His  station  made  him 

*  It  is  said  that  they  had  persuaded  the  young  King  to  feign 
anger  while  conversing  with  Navarre,  and  to  clap  his  hand  as  if 
in  self-protection  to  the  hilt  of  his  sword.  At  the  signal  the  Cour- 
tiers, under  the  pretext  of  defending  Francis,  were  to  throw  them- 
selves upon  Antony  and  to  despatch  him  by  their  daggers. 
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formidable ;  he  might  be  induced  to  revenge  his  bro- 
ther's death  ;  and  they  did  not  possess  sufficient  evidence 
of  his  privity  to  the  rising  at  Amboise  to  ensure  his 
legal  conviction.  It  was  determined  that  Condi's  execu- 
tion should  take  place  on  December  10,  the  day  ap- 
pointed for  the  opening  of  the  States  General.* 

The  chief  hopes  of  the  Reformed  were  thus  well 
nigh  approaching  extinction,  when  the  King  showed 
manifest  symptoms  of  rapid  decline.  A  constitutional 

The  King's  humour,  under  which  he  had  suffered  from  his  birth, 
ess>  formed  virulent  abscesses  in  his  ear  and  throat.  Cathe- 
rine, seconded  by  De  1'Hdpital,  prevented  the  Guises 
from  perpetrating  any  act  of  violence  during  the  short 
illness  of  her  son.  They  earnestly  pressed  for  the  arrest 
of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  for  his  trial  and  execution 
together  with  that  of  his  brother,  and  by  denying  medi- 
cal assistance  to  the  Vidame  de  Chartres,  who  was  lying 
grievously  sick  in  the  Bastille,  they  hastened  his  death. 
He  had  been  arrested  on  the  27th  of  August  immedi- 
ately after  the  meeting  of  the  Notables.  The  Process 

and  death.    of  Cond£  was  SUSpended,  and  the  demise  of  Francis  II. 
CC'   '        on  the  5th  of  December,  after  a  reign  of  only  seventeen 
months  and  twenty-five  days,  effected  a  revolution  which 
restored  the  Champion  of  the  New  Doctrines  to  liberty. 
No  legal  provision  had  as  yet  been  made  for  the  set- 
tlement of  any    Regency   during  a  minority  ;  and  as 
CHARLES  IX.,  the  next  Prince  in  succession,  had  not 
attained  his  eleventh  year,   France  was  threatened  with 
anarchy.     The  Guises,  all  powerful  at  the  late  Court 

obtains  the  as   marital   uncles   to    the    deceased   King,   ceased   to 

Regency,  possess  similar  claims  under  the  new  reign,  and  the 
balance  appeared  to  be  suspended  between  the  Queen 
Mother  and  the  King  of  Navarre  as  first  Prince  of  the 
Blood.  The  former  evinced  consummate  skill  in  per- 
suading the  latter  not  to  assume  the  title  of  Regent 
even  if  it  should  be  offered  to  him  by  the  States  General, 
and  by  dexterously  negotiating  with  the  Constable 
Montmoreucy  and  the  Mare'chal  de  St.  Andre,  she  ob- 
tained from  the  Council  of  State  a  confirmation  of  her 

Dec.  21.  supreme  authority  assisted  by  the  King  of  Navarre. 
The  Duke  of  Guise  still  retained  his  post  of  Grand 
Master  of  the  Palace,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  conti- 
nued to  administer  the  finances,  and  the  other  chief 
officers  of  the  late  reign  were  unchanged.  Conde*,  from 
a  point  of  honour,  abstained  from  assisting  at  these  deli- 
berations, and  also  at  the  Sacre*,  until  a  solemn  Decree 
should  pronounce  him  to  be  innocent  of  the  crimes  for 
which  he  had  been  condemned ;  and  although  he  had 
been  immediately  released  from  actual  imprisonment,  he 
forbore  from  any  exercise  of  his  rights  until  he  was 
formally  re-instated  in  their  possession. f 

Meeting  of     The  States  General  were  opened  eight  days  after  the 

the  States  death  of  Francis,  but,  as  usual,  the  debates  were  alto- 
gether nugatory.  In  the  Memorials  (cahiers)  which  it 
was  customary  for  each  Chamber  to  present,  the  Clergy 

*  There  is  much  confusion  of  dates  relative  to  the  Prince  of 
Londe  s  Process.  M.  de  Sismondi  seems  to  imply  that  the  trial 
and  condemnation  (which  were  synonymous)  were  fixed  for 
November  26,  but  were  prevented  by  the  King's  illness  ten  days 
before  But  the  Registers  of  the  Parliament  prove  that  sentence 
was  absolutely  pronounced  ;  and  De  Thou  in  vain  endeavours  to 
exculpate  his  lather,  who  presided  over  the  Commission,  from  the 
imputation  attaching  to  him  from  having  signed  it.  For  the 
noble  opposite  conduct  of  the  Count  of  Sancerre,  rae  Mem.  de 
Castelnau,  i.  514.  Gamier,  xiv.  375. 

t  By  a  declaration  from  the  Chancellor  in  a  Council  held  at 
Fontaineb  eau  on  February  5,  1561,  and  yet  more  fully  by  a  Decree 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris  on  the  following  June  13 


General. 
Dec.  13. 


A.   D. 

1561. 


pressed  for  measures  which  might  restrain  Heresy;  the  Annuls  of 
Nobles  differed  widely  from  each  other  as  to  the  adop  France, 
tion  of  Religious  Tolerance,  but  concurred  in  the  neces- 
sity of  some  confirmation  of  the  exclusive  privileges  of 
their  Order;  and  the  Tiers  Etat  strenuously  urged  re- 
form and  economy.  The  Council  announced  that  the 
public  debts  amounted  to  nearly  forty-four  millions, 
while  the  revenues,  totally  absorbed  by  current  pay- 
ments, very  little  exceeded  twelve  millions ;  and  from 
this  huge  burden  they  relied  upon  the  States  for  deli- 
verance. The  Deputies  expressed  astonishment,  affirmed 
that  they  were  not  invested  by  their  constituents  with , 
full  powers  to  assent,  and  demanded  permission  to  con- 
sult the  Provinces  which  they  represented.  Nothing  Jan.  31. 
further  could  be  obtained  from  them  ;  and,  in  another 
sitting,  the  Chancellor,  having  mentioned  certain  reduc- 
tions which  he  could  make  in  State  expenditure,  and 
having  explained  his  former  propositions  in  a  more 
determinate  form,  dissolved  the  Assembly  with  an 
understanding  that,  in  order  to  save  the  expense  of  a 
renewed  meeting,  a  Committee  of  Deputies  should 
make  a  Report  at  Melun  on  the  ensuing  first  of  May. 

During  the  Assembly  of  the  States,  the  Huguenots,  now 
forming  a  most  strong  party,  had  memorialized  the  King, 
and  at  their  second  Synod  they  earnestly  recommended 
him  to  appoint  the  King  of  Navarre  sole  Regent;  Ca- 
therine, far  less  anxious  respecting  the  dominance  of  the 
Faith  which  she  professed  than  that  of  the  Political 
influence  which  she  had  obtained,  found  it  expedient  to 
proclaim  Antony  Lieutenant-General  of  France ;  but 
the  remonstrance  of  the  States  upon  economv,  and  some 
not  obscure  intentions  which  they  had  manifested  for 
the  resumption  of  Grants  by  which  the  last  two  prodigal 
Kings  had  enriched  their  Favourites,  effected  a  union 
little  foreseen,  and  which  might  place  her  in  far  greater 
jeopardy  than  any  conflict  with  the  weak  King  of  Na- 
varre. There  could  not  exist  a  doubt  that  the  denun- 
ciations of  the  States  were  principally  addressed  aerainst 
St.  Andre  and  Montmorency.  Of  these,  St.  Andre1  TheTrium- 
was  by  no  means  in  a  condition  to  repay  the  confiscations  virate- 
which  had  been  bestowed  upon  him ;  he  was  a  man  of 
pleasure,  and  the  wealth  which  he  had  received  pro- 
fusely he  had  as  profusely  expended;  but  he  might  be 
made  to  refund  in  person  if  financial  investigation  were 
once  instituted.  The  Constable  Montmorency,  on  the 
other  hand,  was  still  inordinately  rich  and  loved  his 
riches.  The  predominance  of  the  Huguenots  in  the 
States  was  evident,  and  in  order  to  counteract  that  in- 
fluence, St.  Andre*  and  the  Constable  resolved  to  forget 
all  their  former  quarrels  with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
to  form  with  him  an  intimate  alliance,  the  chief  object 
of  which  was  to  crush  the  Reformed.  This  factious 
union  was  stigmatized  by  the  name  of  the  Triumvirate. 

No  immediate  effect,  however,  was  produced  by  the 
unexpected  coalition,  and  both  the  Constable  and  the 
Guises  retired  from  Court  to  make  preparations  and  to 
await  some  more  favourable  opportunity  for  action.  An 
Edict  was  promulgated  during  their  absence,  from  which 
the  Huguenots  for  a  short  while  derived  vivid  hope. 
By  it,  all  search  in  private  houses  unauthorized  by  a 
Magistrate  was  forbidden  on  pain  of  death.  All  per- 
sons imprisoned  under  suspicion  of  Heresy  were  released, 
and  those  who  had  either  expatriated  or  who  had  been 
banished  were  permitted  to  return  to  their  Country. 
But  the  Parliament  of  Paris  opposed  the  registration  of 
this  Decree,  and  a  severe  ordinance,  known  as  the  Edict  Edict  of 
of  July,  was  issued  by  the  Council,  which  at  once  July- 
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History,  destroyed  all  hope  of  toleration.  Assemblies  for  wor- 
ship unconnected  with  the  Romish  Faith  were  pro- 
hibited under  the  penalties  of  confiscation  and  imprison- 
ment;  the  Huguenot  Ministers  were  proscribed,  and 
the  jurisdiction  assigned  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  by 
the  Edict  of  Romorantin  was  again  sanctioned  and 
confirmed. 

The  Duke  of  Guise  and  some  of  his  brothers  were  em- 
ployed during  the  Summer  in  the  ungrateful  task  of  recon- 
veying  their  niece  Mary  Stuart  to  her  cheerless  native 
dominions.     She  bade  farewell  to  France  with  a  bitter- 
ness of  grief  which  her  future  misfortunes  well  justified, 
and  she  disembarked  at  Leith  unmolested  by  an  English 
squadron  which  the  jealousy  already  excited  in  Eliza- 
Formal  re-  jjetn  na(j  despatched  to  watch  her  movements.     Guise, 
Stwee^the  on  return  to  his  Court  duties>  was  persuaded  by  Cathe- 
Guises  and  rine  to  tender  reconciliation   to  the   Prince  of  Conde* ; 
Conde.         but  it  was  evident  from  the  coldness  with  which  Louis 
received  the  apologies  of  his  enemy,  excuses  which  indeed 
it  is  difficult  to  clear  from  the  imputation  of  downright 
falsehood,  that  the  quarrel  was  not  more  than  suspended. 
Meeting  of      The  Committee  of  the   States   General,   after  some 
the  two        delays,  was  assembled.     The  Nobles  and  the  Tiers  Etat 
met  at  Pontoise,  where  they  displayed  great  animosity 
against  the  Clergy.     They  pressed  for  a  constitutional 
settlement  of  the  Regency,  for  a  revocation  of  the  Edict 
of  July,  and  for  freedom    of  Religious  worship;  and 
they  pointed  to  sequestration   of  Ecclesiastical  property 
as  the  most  obvious  mode  by  which  the  burdens  of  the 
State  might  be  relieved.     The  Chamber  of  the  Clergy 
Colloquy  at  at  Poissy  was  composed  of  the  usual  number  of  Mem- 
Poissy.        bers,  and  assumed  the  appearance  of  a  Synod  rather 
July  30.      than  of  a  Political  meeting ;  for  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
had  challenged  the  Huguenots  to  a  Theological  dispute, 
and  Beza  and  other  eminent  Reformed  Divines  accepted 
his  defiance.    Very  minute  accounts  remain  to  us  of  the 
proceedings   of  this  "  Colloquy,"  which,   however,  are 
plainly  less  fitted  to  a  general  narrative  than  to  exclusive 
Church  History.     Each  of  the  Disputants,  according  to 
received  controversial  habit,  asserted  victory ;  neverthe- 
less some  approach  seemed   made  to  adjustment,  when 
a  Declaration  on  the  Eucharist,   framed  by  Beza,  was 
approved   and   accepted   by   the    Romanists ;    but  the 
Sorbonne,  to  which  it  was  submitted  for  examination, 
by  pronouncing  the  Confession  to  be  captious  and  He- 
retical,    dissipated    all     hope    of    union   between    the 
Churches,  and  terminated  the  Session  of  the  Colloquy 
most  unproductively. 

The  hostility  manifested  by  the  two  other  Orders 
extorted  from  the  Clergy  a  promise  that  they  would 
contribute  fifteen  millions  towards  the  defrayment  of  the 
Public  debt ;  and  the  Queen  Mother  so  openly  favoured 
the  Huguenots  that  Beza,  before  he  quitted  Paris, 
more  than  once  preached  in  their  Meeting-house  at  St. 
Medard.  He  was  attending  service  in  it  in  a  private  ca- 
pacity, when  a  tumult  occurred  which  cost  several  lives. 
The  Huguenots  disturbed  during  their  Sermons,  per- 
haps not  unintentionally,  by  the  chimes  of  a  neighbouring 
belfry,  attacked  and  plundered  the  Church  to  which  it 
belonged ;  and  in  reprisal,  the  populace  fired  and  de- 
stroyed the  Meeting-house.  A  Commission  appointed 
to  inquire  into  these  outrages  adjudged  to  the  gibbet 
Gabaston,  Captain  of  the  Watch,  and  three  of  his  officers, 
who,  instead  of  suppressing  the  riot,  had  lent  assistance 
to  the  Reformed ;  and  so  irritated  was  the  crowd  sur- 
rounding the  scaffold  that  it  tore  the  unhappy  culprits 
from  the  executioner,  and  inflicted  upon  them  a  more 
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painful  and  lingering  death  than  that  to  which  they  had   Annals  of 
been  sentenced.  France. 

The  Guises  had  again  withdrawn  from  Court ;   and 
the  Queen  Mother,  in  the  hope  of  promoting  tranquillity, 
obtained  the  consent  of  the  several  Parliaments  to  sub- 
stitute a  more  tolerant  Edict  of  January  for  that  of  July. 
Its  reception  by  the  Huguenots  evinced  how  greatly  their 
strength  was  increased ;  for  although  it  was   far    more 
favourable  in  its  provisions  than  any  former  Ordinance,  Edict  of* 
it  was  not  adopted  without  some  murmuring  and  reluc-  January, 
tance  because  it  did  not  sanction  their  positive  establish-       A.  D. 
ment.     It  is  said,  indeed,  that  more  than  two  thousand      1562. 
Congregations  existed  at  that  time  in  different  parts  of  Jan.  17. 
the  Kingdom,  and  that  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand 
or  forty  thousand  hearers   assembled  whenever  service 
was  performed   in  Paris,  at  either  the  Patriarchate  in 
the  Fauxbourg  Saint  Marcel,  or  at  the  Popincourt  with- 
out the  Gate  Saint  Antoine. 

The  Parliament  of  Paris  showed  great  opposition  to  Apostasy  of 
the  registration  of  the  Edict  of  January,  but  at  length  the  Kmg°f 
promulgated  it  with  a  surly  comment  that  it  was  urged  JNavarre- 
by  necessity,  and  must  be  considered  as  altogether  pro- 
visional. The  Prince  of  Conde  openly  headed  the 
Huguenots,  but  the  secession  of  his  brother  from  their 
cause  had  been  obtained  by  the  intrigues  of  Spain.  The 
lure  held  out  to  him  was  the  Crown  of  Sardinia,  with 
future  assistance  to  gain  that  of  Turin,  which  the  King 
of  Spain  readily  promised  to  grant,  and  this  vacillating 
and  voluptuous  Prince  easily  surrendered  himself  to  the 
proposal.  His  more  virtuous  and  intelligent  consort  re- 
mained firm  in  adherence  to  the  New  Doctrines,  and 
educated  their  son,  the  future  great  champion  of  the 
Reformed  Faith,  (would  that  he  had  so  continued  unto 
the  end  !)  in  her  own  profession. 

This  avowed  apostasy  of  the  King  of  Navarre,  and  a 
discreet,  voluntary  retirement  of  the  two  Colignys  to 
prevent  embarrassment  to  Catherine  by  a  removal  for 
which  they  knew  that  the  Spanish  Ambassador  was 
instructed  to  apply,  encouraged  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  to  re-appear  in  Paris.  It  must 
ever  remain  in  doubt  whether  an  unhappy  collision, 
which  occurred  during  their  advance  to  the  Capital 
between  their  suite  and  some  Huguenots,  was  the  result 
of  accident  or  of  design.  The  affray  took  place  at  Vassy  Massacre 
in  Champagne,  where  sixty  of  the  Reformed  were  killed  at  Vassy. 
and  more  than  two  hundred  wounded.  The  partisans  March  1. 
on  each  side  accused  their  opponents  of  aggression,  and 
the  Massacre  of  Vassy  (as  the  incident  is  somewhat  too 
ambitiously  termed)  is  considered  to  be  the  Prologue  to 
the  ensuing  lamentable  Civil  Wars  of  Religion. 

Notwithstanding  the  remonstrances  of  Catherine, 
who  still  sought  to  temporize,  Guise  proceeded  to  Paris, 
which  he  entered  with  three  thousand  horsemen.  The 
Prince  of  Conde*,  who  was  too  weak  to  contest  the  pos- 
session of  the  Capital,  withdrew  to  Meaux,  where  with 
scanty  funds  (for  his  utmost  exertions  could  not  obtain 
a  loan  of  more  than  one  thousand  six  hundred  crowns 
from  the  rich  members  of  his  party)  he  endeavoured  to 
assemble  troops.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Trium- 
virs, in  the  mean  time,  conveyed  the  young  King  to  Coud£with 
Paris  and  obliged  Catherine  to  declare  in  their  favour.  ™ 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  her  ambiguous  conduct 
hitherto  had  resulted  from  political  motives ;  and  that 
however  indifferent  to  all  Religion  she  might  be  in  her 
heart,  the  inward  purity  which  the  Reformed  Faith 
demanded  from  its  votaries  was  utterly  alien  from  her 
habits,  and  the  austerity  required  by  its  profession 
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abandon    the  seeming   connection   hitherto    maintained 
with  its  leaders. 

Orleans  became  the  head-quarters  of  the  Pnnc«  ot 
Conde,  and  thence  was  issued  the  first  Manifesto  of  the 
associated  Huguenots.     Their  union  comprised  a  bril- 
liant portion  of  the  Aristocracy,  and  among  the  names 
Manifesto     subscribed  to  this  solemn  act    are  found  those  of  the 
oftheHu-  Admiral  Coligny  and  his  brother  D'Andelot ;  of  Antoine 
guenots  at  de  Croy,  Prince  of  Porcien  ;  of  Francis  de  la  Roche- 
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faiicault,  a  brother-in-law  of  Conde,  who  possessed  great 
influence  in  Poitou  and  Guienne;  of  the  Viscount  of 
Rohan,  who  comandecl  the  Reformed  of  Bretagne ;  and 
of  many  others  little  inferior  in  note.  They  avowed  the 
deliverance  of  the  Royal  family  from  the  constraint  in 
which  they  were  held  by  certain  ambitious  subjects,  who 
had  shed  the  blood  of  peaceable  Frenchmen,  to  be  their 
main  object;  they  pledged  themselves  to  remain  embo- 
died for  that  purpose  until  the  King  should  attain  his 
majority ;  and  they  swore  allegiance  to  the  Prince  of 
Conde  as  their  Chief. 

Numerous  declarations  on  each  side  followed  this 
Manifesto  before  the  sword  was  openly  and  generally 
drawn,  and  much  blood  was  spilled  in  partial  affairs. 
The  Romanists  predominated  at  Sens,  at  Amiens,  and 
at  Abbeville,  in  each  of  which  towns  they  unsparingly 
massacred  their  opponents.  Fearful  atrocities  were 
perpetrated  in  the  South  by  Blaise  de  Montluc,  (a  bro- 
ther of  the  Bishop  of  Valence,  who  had  shown  a  widely 
different  spirit,)  Governor  of  Guienne ;  and  by  Francis 
de  Beaumont,  Baron  des  Adrets,  who,  after  apostasy  from 
the  Reformed  cause,  had  forcibly  occupied  similar  power 
in  Dauphine*.  Normandy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  the 
strong  hold  of  the  Huguenots,  and,  although  they  were 
less  sanguinary  than  their  antagonists,  they  were  distin- 
guished by  an  iconoclastic  violence  which  lias  almost 
every  where  been  a  stain  upon  the  outset  of  the  Re- 
formation. In  their  fervour  for  the  eradication  of  super- 
stition they  too  often  forgot  the  reverence  due  to  very 
innocent  antiquity. 

The  Summer  was  passed  in  almost  general  anarchy, 
with  only  idle  attempts  at  negotiation  in  a  conference 
held  between  the  Queen  Mother  and  the  Prince  of 
Coude  on  the  Plains  of  Toury  in  Beauce.*  The  Guises 
were  known  to  have  applied  to  the  Courts  both  of  Rome 
and  of  Madrid  for  assistance ;  and  the  Huguenots,  in 
order  to  counterbalance  these  rumoured  alliances,  made 
Alliance  of  unwise  and  unpopular  proposals  to  England.  In 
!^!nI?."?iUe*  consideration  of  the  surrender  of  Havre  till  Calais 
should  be  restored,  Elizabeth  promised  three  thousand 
men  for  its  defence,  three  thousand  more  for  garrisons  in 
Rouen  and  Dieppe,  and  a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns.  The  stipulated  troops  were  speedily 
furnished,  but  Dieppe  being  found  untenable  was  aban- 
doned, and  not  more  than  five  hundred  men  could 
penetrate  to  Rouen,  already  invested  by  the  King  of 
Navarre  at  the  head  of  sixteen  thousand  foot  and  two 
thousand  cavalry. 

The  Court  was  present  at  this  siege,  whch  advanced 
rapidly  notwithstanding  the  bravery  of  Montgomery  to 
whom  the  defence  of  the  City  was  committed.  After 
some  of  the  outworks  had  been  forced,  the  King  of  Na- 
varre was  disabled  from  command  by  a  severe  wound 
in  the  left  shoulder  which  threatened  fatal  consequences 
from  the  inability  of  the  surgeons  to  extract  the 
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gour,  his   mines  effected  three  considerable  breaches, 
and  within  a  fortnight  from  his  assumption  of  command 
the  miserable  City  was  carried  by  assault  and  given  up 
to  eight  days  and  nights  of  pillage.     The  English  de- 
tachment was  cut  to  pieces  almost  to  a  man  ;  but  Mont- 
gomery with  the  greater  part  of   the  native  garrison 
secured  his  retreat.     The  Huguenots    whom  the   sol- 
diers spared  in  the  first  heat  of  the  storm  and  in  their  its  storm, 
subsequent  authorized   licence    were   pursued    by   the  Oct.  26. 
vengeance  of  Civil    Tribunals,  and  many  very  distin- 
guished prisoners  whom  the  ordinary  laws  of  War  ought 
to  have   spared  were  delivered  to  the  executioner  by  the 
hatred  of  bigoted  zeal.  The  King  of  Navarre,  although 
still  unable  to  quit  his  couch,  indulged  in  the  childish 
pomp  of  a  triumphal  entry.     He  was  carried  through 
the  principal    breach  on   a   litter  preceded   by   military 
music ;  and  having  then  been  conveyed  to  Andely  from 
a  restless  desire  of  change  of  scene,   he  expired  thirty- 
five  days  after  the   receipt  of  his  wound  in  the  forty- 
second  year  of  his  age.     His  last  hours  were  passed  in 
a  fluctuation  between   the  two  Religions  similar  to  that  Antony 
which  had  deprived  him   during  life  of  respect  from  King  of 
either  party,     flis  eyes  were  closed   by  his  mistress  La  Navarre. 
Rouet,  a  Lady  through  whom  it  is    said  that  the  Queen  Nov«  17« 
Mother  seduced    him  from  adherence   to  the    Hugue- 
nots ;  and   his  deserted   wife  remained  at  Beam  with 
her  son  Henry,  at  that  time  in  his  ninth  year,  and  her 
daughter  Catherine,  a  babe  still  in  the  cradle. 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  a  severe  blow  upon  the  Hugue- 
nots, and  occasioned  the  abandonment  of  almost  all 
Normandy.  Their  hopes,  however,  were  revived  on  the 
appearance  of  D'Andelot  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven 
thousand  men  whom  he  had  raised  in  Swisserland  and 
Germany.  Conde  strengthened  by  this  large  addition 
to  his  force  moved  upon  Paris,  which  City,  however, 
was  too  well  defended  to  admit  of  surprise.  He  re- 
solved, therefore,  to  effect  a  junction  with  the  English  at 
Havre,  but  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  an  enemy 
before  he  had  proceeded  further  than  Dreux.  In  the 
engagement  which  ensued,  the  rashness  of  Montmorency  Battle  01 
would  have  added  another  defeat  to  the  many  pitched  Dreux. 
battles  which  he  had  already  lost,  if  the  charge  of  six  Dec.  19. 
hundred  horse  headed  by  the  Duke  of  Guise  in  person 
at  a  critical  moment  had  not  compelled  the  Admiral  to 
abandon  the  fielti.  Eight  thousand  men  were  left  dead, 
the  loss  being  nearly  equally  divided  betwixt  each  party. 
St.  Andre1  was  among  the  sluin,being  shot  in  cold  blood 
after  he  had  surrendered  by  a  Huguenot  gentleman  on 
whom  he  had  inflicted  an  unpardonable  private  injury. 
The  Commanders  in  Chief  were  reciprocally  made 
prisoners  ;  the  Constable  after  having  received  a  wound, 
Conde*  while  rallying  his  own  wing-  on  the  retirement 
of  the  Admiral.  In  the  true  spirit  of  knightly  courtesy 
he  supped  with  the  Duke  of  Guise  on  the  evening  of 
the  battle,  and  partook  with  him  the  only  bed  which 
his  camp  afforded. 

The  first  intelligence  of  the  Battle  of  Dreux  which  Behaviour 
reached  the  ears  of  Catherine  was  the  capture  of  Mont-  °.f  Cathe- 
morency  accompanied  by  a  report  of  total   defeat ;  and  rme* 
her  carelessness   as  to  Religion  was  strikingly  mani- 
fested by  the  few  words  which  escaped  her  lips.    "  Well, 
then,"  she  said,  "after  all  we  must  say  our  prayers  in 
French."     On   receiving  authentic  details  of  the  result 
of  the  battle,  she  named  the  Duke  of  Guise  Lieutenant- 
General  of  the   Kingdom;  while  the    Huguenots  con. 
ferred  their  Chieftainship  upon  the  Admiral  Coligny. 
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Coligny  in  the  first  instance  fell  back  upon  the  Loire, 
but  afterwards  resumed  his  advances  to  the  Norman 
coast  and  reached  Havre  without  opposition.  A  sup- 
ply of  money  from  England  enabled  him  to  retake 
Calais  and  to  establish  himself  without  fear  of  dispos- 
session in  the  greater  part  of  Normandy.  He  had  con- 
fided the  defence  of  Orleans  to  his  brother  D'Andelot, 
,.  with  little  expectation  that  Guise  would  be  so  rapid  in 
his  movements  as  he  proved  to  be.  The  siege  was  com- 
menced by  the  Royalists  on  February  5,  and  notwith- 
standing the  gallantry  of  D'Andelot,  who  was  suffering 
under  distressing  illness,  and  the  brave  devotion  of  the 
French  part  of  his  garrison,  the  indifference  or  want  of 
courage  in  the  German  landsknechts,  of  whom  the 
majority  of  his  force  consisted,  and  who  are  accused  of 
similar  backwardness  at  Dreux,  occasioned  the  loss  of 
numerous  outworks,  so  that  in  a  fortnight  Guise  had 
issued  orders  for  a  general  assault.  On  the  evening 
before  it  was  to  take  place,  the  Duke,  while  returning  on 
horseback  to  his  quarters,  was  waylaid  at  the  corner  of 
a  little  copse  adjoining  them,  and  received  in  his  right 
shoulder  three  bullets  discharged  from  a  pistol  almost 
immediately  behind  him.  While  the  attendants  were 
engrossed  with  the  care  of  their  wounded  master,  the 
assassin  clapped  spurs  to  his  horse  and  fled  ;  but  from 
want  of  acquaintance  with  the  country,  or  from  bewil- 
derment occasioned  by  the  foul  act  which  he  had  per- 
petrated, after  wandering  through  the  night  he  was 
found  and  arrested  on  the  following  morning  close  to 
the  spot  on  which  he  had  committed  the  crime.  He 
was  overcome  by  weariness  and  asleep  in  a  neighbouring 
cottage  in  which  he  had  sought  shelter,  when  suspicion 
was  excited,  and  he  confessed  his  guilt. 

Jean  Poltrot  of  Merey  in  Angoumois,  although  a 
gentleman  by  extraction,  appears  to  have  been  an  ad- 
venturer by  whom  no  employment  which  afforded  hope 
of  gain  was  considered  too  base.  At  first  he  accused 
both  the  Admiral  and  Beza  of  having  stimulated  him  to 
the  murder ;  but  the  charge  was  met  by  a  most  indig- 
nant disavowal,  and  it  was  proved  beyond  a  shadow  of 
doubt  that  the  latter  was  wholly  unacquainted  with  the 
design,  and  that  the  only  connection  with  the  former  arose 
from  some  dishonourable  services  rendered  as  a  spy, 
in  which  equivocal  character  Poltrot's  fidelity  was  by  no 
means  clear.  Coligny,  however,  had  paid  him  his  hire, 
and  upon  a  representation  that  a  fleeter  horse  than  that 
which  Poltrot  rode  was  requisite  for  his  security,  he 
received  one  hundred  crowns  for  the  purchase  of 
the  animal  upon  which  he  was  mounted  when  he  fired 
the  shot.  He  had  introduced  himself  to  the  Duke 
of  Guise  under  the  pretext  of  being  a  deserter  from 
the  Huguenots  ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  disappoint- 
ment at  the  reception  with  which  he  met  prevented 
him  from  really  becoming  so,  and  united  with  the 
hope  of  reward  in  leading  him  to  his  atrocious  deed  of 
blood. 

The  Duke  of  Guise,  who  had  not  yet  completed  his 
forty-fourth  year,  expired  in  six  days  after  the  infliction 
of  the  wound,  denying  in  his  last  moments  any  preme-  • 
dilation  of  the  massacre  at  Vassy.  If  his  lot  had  been 
cast  in  less  troublous  times,  or  if  he  had  been  less  influ- 
enced by  the  besetting  sin  of  ambition,  his  bravery,  his 
courtesy,  his  generosity,  and  his  extended  grasp  of 
mind,  might  have  rendered  him  an  honour  to  his  Coun- 
try and  generation.  The  assassin,  after  repeated  con- 
fessions and  recantations  which  afford  no  trace  either  of 
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insanity  or  fanaticism,*  was  condemned  to  the  inhuman  Annals  of 
punishment    assigned    to     Regicides;    for  the  post  of    France. 
Lieutenant-General  held  by  Guise  made  his  person  not 
less  sacred  in  the  eye  of  the  law  than  that  of  the  King 
himself. 

The  Queen  Mother  thus  disembarrassed  from  all  her 
rivals  for  power  by  the  deaths  of  the  King  of  Navarre, 
of  St.  Andre1,  and  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  by  the  cap- 
tivity of  Montmorency  and  of  the  Prince  of  Conde1,  saw- 
no  obstacle  to  the  Peace  which  she  had  long  ardently 
desired ;  and  having  first  disposed  of  the  high  offices  of 
the  deceased  Duke  among  his  sons,  she  opened  a  diplo- 
matic communication  between  Co nde*  and  Montmorency. 
The  demand  of  the  latter  for  the  unqualified  restoration 
of  the  Edict  of  January  was  rejected,  and  Conde,  on  re- 
ferring the  question  of  peace  to  a  Synod  of  seventy-two 
Huguenot  Ministers  assembled  at  Orleans,  received  from 
them  so  intolerant  and  bigoted  a  reply  that  he  deter- 
mined upon  a  compromise.  He  sought  in  vain  for  a 
short  delay  to  enable  him  to  consult  the  Admiral,  but 
he  was  answered  that  unless  he  immediately  ratified  the 
proposed  Treaty,  Orleans  should  be  stormed.  After 
receiving  the  sanction  of  a  Council  of  War  he  agreed  to 
the  Peace  of  Amboise  ;  the  chief  articles  of  which  em-  Peace  of 
powered  Noblemen  holding  fiefs  direct  from  the  Crown  Amboise. 
to  celebrate  Reformed  Worship  in  their  own  houses  Marcl1 19« 
with  their  families  and  vassals  ;  and  secondly,  with  cer- 
tain restrictions,  appointed  places,  in  towns  especially 
named  to  be  free,  for  the  exercise  of  the  same  Religion. 
Pardon  and  amnesty  were  granted  to  all  who  had 
taken  arms  on  the  Huguenot  side  during  the  late  "  tu- 
mults," and  Conde*  and  his  adherents  were  pronounced 
to  be  "  good  and  loyal  subjects." 

Thus  ended  the  first  War  of  Religion,  in  a  manner  very  Dissatisfac- 
agreeable  to  the  principal  negotiators,  but  by  no  means  sa-  tionof  both 
tisfactory  to  either  of  the  parties  which  they  commanded.  Parties>  • 
Coligny,  who  found  himself  at  the  head  of  seven  thou- 
sand foot  and  more  than  half  that  number  of  cavalry, 
and  who  had  resorted  to  war  most  unwillingly  from  pure 
motives  of  conscience,  loudly  expressed  disappointment; 
and  the  arguments  which  he  advanced  were  not  easily 
to  be  refuted.  He  contended  that  the  Religion  of  only 
the  Nobles  had  been  consulted ;  that  their  Chapels 
could  not  always  be  opened,  and  that  even  their  opening 
at  all  depended  upon  the  accident  of  individual  caprice 
or  conviction  ;  and  that  by  the  restriction  of  worship  to 
particular  towns  the  peasants  in  many  instances  would 
be  separated  twenty  leagues  from  their  Pastors,  a  sepa- 
ration which  must  insensibly  lead  to  an  abandonment  of 
their  Faith.  Conde*  had  little  to  oppose  to  this  reason- 
ing except  his  own  increased  influence  by  the  promises 
of  Catherine,  who  had  assured  him  that  he  should 
occupy  the  same  posts  and  station  as  had  been  held  by 
his  deceased  brother  the  King  of  Navarre.  On  the 
part  of  the  Romanists  great  horror  was  evinced  at  the 
sin  of  toleration,  and  any  concession  to  Heretics  was 
esteemed  to  be  sacrilege.  The  Priests  and  the  Military 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  towns  in  which  the  Reformed 
Worship  was  permitted  represented  the  grant  as  only 

*  The  single  mark  of  fanaticism  in  one  of  his  confessions  de- 
pends only  on  his  own  authority,  namely,  that  on  entering  the 
wood  in  which  he  awaited  his  victim,  he  fell  on  his  knees  and 
prayed  for  God's  guidance  as  to  the  act  he  was  about  to  commit. 
"  I  arose,"  he  adds,  *'  with  so  much  lightness  of  spirit  that  it 
teemed  as  if  God  led  me  by  the  hand  to  the  execution  of  my 
enterprise." 
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History,  an  expedient  forced  upon  Government  by  necessity,  the 
^s—*1  violation  of  which  would  therefore  be  disregarded  ;  and 
the  several  Parliaments  (notwithstanding  it  was  proved 
to  them  that  the  expenditure  of  the  current  year 
amounted  to  seventeen  millions,  the  receipts  to  only 
two  and  a  half)  for  a  long  time  obstinately  declined  all 
registration,  and  in  the  end  allowed  the  entrance  of  the 
Treaty  among  their  official  Acts,  with  an  express  and 
somewhat  whimsical  stipulation  that  no  further  acquies- 
cence should  be  demanded,  and  that  it  should  not  be 
previously  read  before  the  members  at  their  sitting. 

Catherine  with  some  difficulty  appeased  a  feud  be- 
tween the  Guises  and  the  Chatillons  (for  the  former 
still  refused  credence  to  the  denial  maintained  by  Co- 
ligny  of  participation  in  the  murder  of  the  late  Duke) 
which  might  have  renewed  Civil  distractions  ;  and  fortu- 
nately for  repose,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  was  absent 
Violence  of  at  the  moment  in  attendance  upon  the  Council  of  Trent, 
the  Council  Great  Offence  was  given  to  the  Court  of  France  by  that 
of  Trent.  meeting>  when  it  presumed  to  cite  before  its  bar  Jane, 
Queen  of  Navarre,  to  answer  a  charge  of  Heresy  ;  and 
the  jealousy  of  any  invasion  of  Royal  immunities  so  far 
overcame  the  bitterness  of  theological  hatred,  that  a 
sentence  of  proscription,  excommunication,  and  depri- 
vation, which  had  received  the  assent  of  the  assembled 
Prelates,  was  vehemently  opposed  till  discretion  prompted 
its  withdrawal. 

Aug.  8.  The  claims  of  the  Duke  of'Savoy  which  were  left  un- 

adjusted by  the  Treaty  of  Chateau  Cambresis  were 
settled  by  an  exchange,  through  which  France  obtained 
the  desired  key  to  Italy  by  recovering  Pignerol  and 
La  Perouse,  and  Catherine,  freed  from  all  other  ene- 
mi.es,  was  able  to  direct  undivided  attention  to  the 
recovery  of  Havre,  which  Elizabeth  declared  that  she 
would  keep  till  Calais  was  restored  to  her  according 
to  the  faith  of  existing  Treaties.  The  Huguenots  were 
much  divided  on  this  occasion.  A  few  of  the  more  zea- 
lous threw  themselves  into  the  town  and  served  together 
with  the  English  garrison ;  Conde  appeared  in  the  in- 
Recoveryof  vesting  army  ;  and  Coligny  and  D'Andelot,  with  greater 
Havre  from  consistency  and  a  clearer  foresight  of  the  value  of  Eli- 
theEng-  zabeth's  alliance  hereafter,  carefully  absented  themselves 
Julv  28.  from  the  siege.  The  Earl  of  Warwick,  who  commanded 
six  thousand  men,  was  terrified  by  the  ravages  of  a  con- 
tagious disorder  and  capitulated  after  a  brief  defence. 
On  the  morning  after  his  surrender  a  re-inforcement  of 
one  thousand  eight  hundred  troops  appeared  off  the  port ; 
but  it  was  too  late  to  be  applied  to  use ;  the  Treaty 
was  already  signed,  and  the  garrison  having  evacuated 
the  town  had  embarked,  although  fear  of  infection  de- 
terred the  French  from  taking  possession.  Elizabeth, 
hopeless  of  recovering  Calais,  and  disgusted  by  a  war 
in  which  she  had  been  feebly  assisted  at  first  and  had 
been  abandoned  at  last  by  those  for  whom  it  was  un- 
dertaken, agreed  to  a  Peace  in  a  few  months  afterwards. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  fulfilment  of  her  engagements 
with  CondtS,  and  to  escape  giving  him  the  Lieutenancy 
of  the  Kingdom  which  she  had  promised,  the  Queen 
Mother  resolved  to  proclaim  the  majority  of  her  son, 
who  had  entered  upon  his  fourteenth  year.*  The  young 
King,  with  a  boyish  desire  to  exhibit  himself  in  the 
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*  A  Constitution  of  Charles  V.  in  1374,  fixed  the  majority 
of  the  Kings  of  France  at  the  completion  of  their  fourteenth  year 
A  subsequent  decree  of  Charles  authorized  his  son  to  be  crowned 
King  at  any  aye  however  early ;  so  that  this  important  question 
was  open  to  dispute. 


trappings  of  Royalty,  convened  the  Princes  of  the 
Blood  and  the  chief  Nobles  to  assist  in  a  Parliament 
at  Rouen,  and  there  promulgated  an  Edict  which  the 
Parliament  of  Paris  registered,  after  some  opposition, 
declaring  his  majority.  The  Court  meantime  indulged 
in  the  most  unlicensed  gallantry  ;  Catherine  surrounded 
herself  with  a  brilliant  retinue  of  Dames  more  cele- 
brated for  their  beauty  than  careful  of  reputation,  by 
whose  seductions  she  governed  the  leading  Statesmen, 
and  whose  arts  she  particularly  directed  to  the  corrup- 
tion  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  till  the  severe  Huguenots 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  laxity  of  his  morals.  On 
the  death  of  his  first  Princess,  after  deliberating  on  the 
choice  of  several  marriages,  he  united  himself  to  Frances 
of  Orleans,  sister  of  the  Duke  de  Longueville.* 

The  Spring  and  Summer  of  1564  were  devoted  to  a 
Royal  Progress  through  various  parts  of  the  Kingdom, 
during  which  much  pains  were  taken  to  conciliate  po- 
pularity. The  Winter  was  passed  in  the  South  in  a 
round  of  Court  festivities,  not  uninterrupted  by  the 
report  of  a  feud  at  Paris  between  the  Cardinal  of  Lor- 
raine  and  Montmorency,  excited  by  the  pride  of  the 
former,  and  not  suppressed  without  a  display  of  regular 
warfare  and  the  lo»s  of  numerous  lives.  f  In  the 
ensuing  Summer  Catherine  transferred  her  Court  to 
Bayonne  under  the  pretext  of  a  family  meeting  with 
her  daughter  the  Queen  of  Spain.  The  Duke  d'Alva 
accompanied  his  mistress,  and  a  private  communication 
between  the  French  and  Spanish  Palaces  afforded  op- 
portunity for  nightly  Conferences,J  in  which  the  best 
means  of  suppressing  the  Huguenots  formed  the  subject 
of  deliberation.  The  Duke  urged  immediate  force  and 
the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  ;  Catherine  repre- 
sented the  advantages  of  a  more  cautious  policy;  and 
showed  that  the  power  of  the  Reformed  had  been  much 
diminished  by  slow  and  silent  encroachments  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Amboise.  In  point  of  fact 
an  Edict,  issued  from  Roussillon  in  the  course  of  the 
former  year  under  the  pretext  of  explaining  the  terms 
granted  at  Amboise,  had  greatly  abridged  the  immu- 
nities there  conceded.  The  wily  Catherine  was  inti- 
mately acquainted  with  the  advantages  of  parole  di- 
plomacy ;  in  which  she  might  promise  much  without 
committing  herself  by  any  voucher,  and  might  discover 
the  intentions  of  others  while  her  own  remained  unre- 
vealed.  Henry  of  Navarre,  then  in  only  his  eleventh  year, 
who  was  too  young  to  excite  suspicion,  and  whom  Ca- 
therine led  about  with  her  as  a  spoiled  child,  was  forcibly 
struck  by  an  expression  which  fell  from  D'Alva  in  his 
presence.  The  metaphor  used  by  the  Spaniard  allusive 
to  the  cutting  off  the  leaders  of  the  Reformed,  "  that 
the  jole  of  a  salmon  was  well  worth  one  hundred  frogs,*' 

*  Mademoiselle  de  Luneuil  exposed  herself  to  public  disgrace 
from  the  consequences  of  an  indiscreet  attachment  to  the  Prince  ; 
and  the  widow  of  the  Marechal  St.  Andre  sacrificed  to  him  both 
wealth  and  fame  ;  yet  Conde  was  eminently  popular,  as  may  be 
determined  from  a  Quatran  in  every  mouth  during  his  short  ca- 
reer, which  may  be  thus  translated  : 

That  little  man  so  pleasant-looking,. 

Always  chatting,  always  joking, 

And  always  kissing  where  he  can,  — 

God  guard  from  ill  that  little  man  ! 

f  The  Cardinal  insisted  upon  entering  Paris  with  a  body-guard, 
a  presumptuous  claim  which  the  Constable,  as  Governor  of  the 
City,  resisted.     La  Guerre  Cardinale,  as  it  is  called,  which  ensued, 
lasted  from  January  till  August 
I  De  Thou,  xxxviii.  1  1. 
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impressed  his  boyish  imagination,  and  he  repeated  the 
ominous  words  to  his  Chancellor  Calignon.*  From  this 
and  numerous  other  concurring  testimonies  to  the  same 
effect  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  horrors  of  the 
St.  Bartholomew,  although  postponed  for  seven  years, 
were  at  that  time  in  meditation. 

Mutual  distrust  prevailed  during  the  following  year, 
which  Charles  opened  by  an  assembly  of  the  Notables 
at  Moulins,  before  which  the  Chatillons  and  the  Guises 
were  formally  reconciled,  how  sincerely  the  sequel  will 
evince.  The  events,  however,  which  were  occurring  in 
other  parts  of  Europe,  the  increased  frequency  of  com- 
munication with  the  Court  of  Madrid,  and  the  levy  of 
six  thousand  Swiss  whom  Catherine  raised  under  the 
pretext  of  placing  her  frontiers  in  security,  occasioned 
great  inquietude  among  the  Huguenots,  and  the  Chiefs  of 
their  party  were  restrained,  not  without  difficulty,  from  an 
open  outbreak.  Meetings  were  held  by  them  at  Chatillon 
and  at  Vale*ri,  and  it  was  confidently  rumoured  that  the 
Swiss,  instead  of  being  distributed  over  the  borders  of 
Flanders,  were  marching  to  occupy  the  chief  strong 
holds  of  the  Reformed  ;  that  it  was  intended  to  imprison 
Conde",  to  bring  the  Admiral  to  the  scaffold,  to  revoke 
the  Edict  of  Amboise,  and  to  revive  in  their  fullest 
vigour  all  the  ancient  Statutes  against  Heresy.  In  order 
to  anticipate  these  calamities,  Coligny  recommended  a 
hardy  project,  the  seizure  of  the  persons  of  the  King1 
and  the  Queen  Mother,  who  were  at  that  time  at  Meaux. 
Catherine  heard  of  the  design  in  time  to  secure  a  hasty 
retreat  to  Paris,  not,  however,  without  much  danger  of 
capture ;  some  skirmishing  took  place  with  the  Swiss 
who  formed  her  guard,  and  the  entire  equipage  of  the 
Cardinal  Lorraine,  who  was  compelled  to  ride  at  full 
speed  to  Rheims,  was  overtaken  and  plundered. 

War  was  now  inevitable,  and  Condt5  advanced  to 
the  blockade  of  Paris  with  a  half-armed  and  undis- 
ciplined force  not  exceeding  one  thousand  two  hundred 
infantry  and  one  thousand  five  hundred  horse ;  while 
Montmorency  headed  sixteen  thousand  infantry  and 
three  thousand  men-at-arms,  besides  a  less  martial 
band  of  civic  militia.  The  head-quarters  of  the  Hugue- 
nots were  established  at  St.  Denis,  and  there  Montmo- 
rency determined  to  attack  them  ;  impelled  much  less 
by  his  own  judgment  than  by  the  murmurs  of  the 
Parisians,  who,  comparing  their  own  numbers  with  those 
of  their  enemy,  sarcastically  inquired  "how  long  the  ant 
was  to  be  permitted  to  trample  on  the  elephant  ?" 

It  was  perhaps,  however,  to  this  very  disproportion 
of  numbers  that  Conde*  chiefly  owed  his  safety.  The 
attack  was  not  begun  till  the  afternoon,  and  the  Hugue- 
nots being  wholly  without  artillery  pressed  on  to  the 
charge  hand  in  hand.  The  Parisian  burghers  in  glit- 
tering armour  had  been  placed  by  Montmorency  in  his 
first  rank,  and  they  took  to  flight  almost  immediately 
after  the  commencement  of  the  battle.  The  Constable 
thus  abandoned,  and  wounded  in  four  places,  replied  to 
a  demand  for  surrender  (made  as  is  believed  by  the 
Scot  Robert  Stuartf  whom  we  have  before  had  occasion 
to  mention)  by  dashing  the  hilt  of  his  sword  in  the 
face  of  his  enemy,  and  received  in  return  a  pistol-shot 
which  inflicted  a  mortal  wound.  He  earnestly  begged 

*  Memoires  de  Due  de  Nevera,  vii.  p.  277. 

t  Robert  Stuart  was  afterwards  taken  prisoner  at  the  Battle  of 
Jarnac,  and  like  his  Commander,  the  gallant  Conde,  was  murdered 
in  cold  blood.  The  Marquis  de  Villani,  a  brother  of  Montmorency, 
begged  the  captive  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  had  him  cut  to 
pieces  in  revenge  for  the  Constable's  death. 


to  be  left  on  the  field,  but  his  request  was  not  complied  Annals  of 
with,  and  he  was  removed  into  Paris  where  he  breathed 
his  last  two  days  afterwards.  "Ill  indeed  should  I 
have  spent  my  eighty  years  if  I  had  not  learned  to  die 
for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,"  was  the  calm  repulse  offered 
by  this  first  descendant  of  the  Christians*  to  a  Priest 
who  approached  his  death-bed  with  some  trite  exhorta- 
tion. The  Prince  of  Conde'  had  a  horse  killed  under 
him  by  the  stroke  of  a  lance.  Coligny  was  carried 
away  by  the  fierceness  of  his  charger  into  the  midst  of 
a  band  of  flying  Royalists,  from  whom,  however,  he 
escaped.  The  loss  on  each  side  was  nearly  equal,  and 
amounted  altogether  to  about  seven  hundred  men, 
chiefly  cavalry.  After  two  hours  severe  fighting,  the  fall 
of  the  Constable  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  danger  of 
Conde*  and  Coligny  on  the  other,  suspended  this  inde- 
cisive action.  On  the  approach  of  night  the  main  body 
of  Royalists  still  kept  the  field,  and  the  Huguenots  re- 
tired to  their  lines  at  St.  Denis. 

The  post  of  Constable,  vacant  by  the  death  of  Mont- 
morency, was  not  filled  up,  and  in  order  to  silence  the 
applications  of  subjects  already  too  powerful,  the  Queen 
Mother  prevailed  upon  Charles  to  nominate  his  brother, 
Henry  Duke  of  Anjou,  Lieutenant-General.      Henry,  The  Duke 
who  had  scarcely  attained    his  sixteenth  year,  was  re- of  Anjou 
puted  to  be  the  favourite  child  of  Catherine,  but  there  Lieutenant- 
can   be  little  doubt  that  political  jealousy  rather  than  6eneral> 
maternal  affection  occasioned  this  preposterous  appoint- 
ment.    The  Huguenots  were  assisted   by  the   Elector  The  Hu- 
Palatine  Frederic  III.,  who  intrusted  a  subsidiary  force  guenotsre- 
of  seven  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  foot  to  his  ^forced  by 
son  Prince  Casimir.     Upon  this  body,  which  advanced  auxiija. 
into  Lorraine,  Conde!  and  Coligny  determined  to  fall  back.  ries. 

The  junction  of  the  two  armies  took  place   in    mid- 
winter,   and   the  first  cry  of    the  German   auxiliaries      A-  D- 
was  for  pay.     Two  thousand  crowna   was  the  utmost     1568. 
sum  which  Conde  possessed,  for  his  native  troops  had  •**•  *•• 
always    supported   themselves   at  their    own   expense. 
Each  Chieftain,  however,  readily  contributed  to  a  com- 
mon stock   his  plate,  jewels,  and  money,  and  the  ex- 
hortations  of  the  Ministers  were    so   fervent  that  the 
meanest    camp-follower  subscribed    his    mite.      About 
thirty  thousand  crowns  were  thus  procured,  and  the  Ger- 
mans, either  generously  touched  by  the  disinterestedness 
of  this  collection,  or  more  probably  convinced  that  the 
funds  of  their  allies  were  quite  exhausted,   consented  to 
receive  this  payment  in  lieu  of  the  one  hundred  thousand 
crowns  which  they  had  been  promised. 

Catherine,  by  the  arrival  of  re-inforcements,  still  main- 
tained superiority  in  numbers;  but  the  firmness  of  the 
Huguenots,  the  youth  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and  the 
jealousies  which  distracted  the  Court  party,  rendered  her 
well  inclined  for  negotiation.  The  policy  of  the  Hugue- 
nots demanded  that  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  should 
again  become  the  theatre  of  war,  and  accordingly,  having 
been  increased  to  more  than  twenty  thousand  men,  they 
undertook  a  hazardous  march  without  money,  maga-  Feb.  23. 
zines,  or  artillery,  and  rapidly  invested  Chartres.  So 
great  was  the  anxiety  of  Catherine  on  the  commence- 
ment of  this  siege  that  she  offered  a  full  and  entire  re- 
establishment  of  the  Edict  of  Amboise,  provided  that 
the  Huguenots  would  lay  down  their  arms  and  send 


*  Tradition  asserted  that  the  founder  of  the  House  of  Montmo- 
rency was  the  first  Frank  baptized  in  the  reign  of  Pharamond,  to 
which  occurrence  allusion  was  made  in  the  Family  motto,  Deus 
prtmum  Chrislianum  gervet, 
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back  the  German  auxiliaries.  Coligny,  mistrusting  these 
concessions,  at  first  demanded  securities,  but,  overcome 
by  the  importunity  of  his  own  followers,  he  at  length 
consented  to  the  signature  of  Peace  at  Longjumeau. 
The  more  experienced  among  the  Reformed  were 
strongly  impressed  with  the  danger  of  reliance  on  the 
uno-uaranteed  promises  of  a  party  hitherto  distinguished 
forlfaithlessness,  while  the  younger  and  more  sanguine 
contented  themselves  with  a  jest  allusive  to  the  duel 
negotiators,  Gontaut  de  Biron  who  was  lame,  and  Mai- 
assise,  the  Master  of  Requests,  by  calling  it  La  Paix 
boiteuse  or  La  Paix  mal  assise* 

The  hollowness  of  this  Peace  was  soon  manifested  by 
the  almost  universal  ill  treatment  of  the  Huguenots. 
There  was  scarcely  a  town  in  the  Kingdom  in  which  th 
defenceless  Reformed  were  not  outraged,  and  secretly 
assassinated  or  even  openly  massacred.  Pillage  an( 
sequestration,  death  often  accompanied  by  fearful  tortu 
.  from  the  fury  of  an  insurrectionary  rabble,  and  violence 
especially  directed  against  women,  whose  imagined  pro- 
fession  of  more  than  usual  purity  subjected  them  to 
the  most  ribald  and  brutal  licentiousness,  were  the  lot 
of  those  who  had  laid  down  their  arms  confiding  in  the 
protection  of  Government;  and  these  crimes  were  per- 
petrated with  impunity.  Unhappily,  the  general  state 
of  Europe  afforded  but  too  much  encouragement  for 
Persecution  ;  and  Pius  V.,  an  ancient  Dominican,  who 
occupied  the  Chair  of  St.  Peter,  and  Philip  II.,  who 
swayed  the  sceptre  of  Spain,  were  more  intent  upon  the 
extirpation  of  Heresy  than  any  other  Sovereigns  whom 
History  has  recorded.  The  former,  a  Priest  not  without 
some  virtues,  has  obtained  from  the  Ecclesiastical  Annal- 
ists the  name  of  The  Raging  Beast,  (Bellua,)  in  all 
matters  connected  with  difference  of  religious  opinion  ; 
the  latter  was  actuated  in  all  cases  by  an  unmitigated  fe- 
rocity which  brought  upon  him  the  imputation,  although 
perhaps  unjustly,  of  sparing  the  lives  neither  of  his  son 
nor  of  his  wife  who  was  about  to  become  a  mother. 

The  Queen  Mother  perceived  that  her  accommodation 
with  the  Huguenots  exposed  her  to  suspicion  in  the 
Courts  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Madrid,  and  in  order  to 
counteract  these  impressions,  she  closed  her  ears  to  the 
remonstrances  of  the  Huguenots,  refused  to  disband 
her  mercenaries,  and  dismissed  L'H6pital,  the  chief 
advocate  of  tolerance,  from  the  Chancellorship.  The 
Chiefs  of  the  Reformed,  alarmed  by  these  appearances, 
held  counsel  together,  but  it  was  not  until  Conde  and 
Coligny  received  undoubted  assurances  of  the  intention 
of  Government  to  proceed  to  their  arrest,  that  they  de- 
termined to  assemble  at  La  Rochelle  for  their  safety. 
That  City,  possessed  of  ample  means  of  defence,  en- 
riched by  Commerce,  and  fortified  by  the  sea,  had  long 
manifested  zeal  for  the  Reformed,  and  thither  accord- 
ingly the  Chieftains  repaired  after  a  most  hazardous 
passage.  In  that  rendezvous  were  assembled  all  the 
noblest  among  the  Huguenots,  from  whom  Conde  re- 
ceived an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  union  which  now  for 
the  first  time  assumed  the  name  of  THE  CAUSE. 
The  Manifesto  issued  on  this  occasion  produced  three 
Edicts  from  the  Court.  The  first  by  the  gentleness  of 
its  tone  was  plainly  intended  to  deceive,  the  latter  two 
spoke  with  greater  truth.  They  enacted  the  establish- 
ment of  one  single  Faith  throughout  the  Country,  they 
banished  all  Reformed  Ministers  from  the  realm  of 

*  It  seems  doubtful  whether  this  jest  was  originally  applied  to 
the  Peace  of  Longjumeau,  or  to  the  subse^ent  Treaty  concluded 
by  the  same  negotiators  at  St.  Germain. 


France,  and  they  deprived  all  Huguenots  of  any  official  Annals  of 
posts  or  dignities  which  they  might  happen  to  possess. 

The  Queen  of  England  concluded  an   alliance  with 
The  Cause,  and  assisted  it  so  far  as  her  economical  policy 
allowed  ;  but  Winter  passed  without  any  active  hostilities 
and  it  was  not  till  March  that  the  armies,  nearly  equal 
in  numbers,  each  mustering  between  twenty   thousand 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  manoeuvred  in   the  country 
lying  between  the  Charente  and  the  Loire.  The  Duke  of  Their  alli- 
Anjou,  who  knew  that  the   Huguenots  were  expecting  ance  with 
considerable  re-inforcements  from  Germany,    eagerly  England, 
sought  battle,  which  on  the  same  account  his  enemies  as    f"o  K"  *~ 
anxiously  avoided.     It  was  not  easy,  however,  for  two  gjon. 
armies,  separated   only  by  the  intervention   of  a  river, 
long  to  avoid  collision.    Of  two  bridges   in  the  imme- 
mediate  neighbourhood,  that  of  Jarnac  was  in  posses- 
sion of   the  Huguenots,   that  of  Chateauneuf,  having 
been  partially  destroyed,  had  been  neglected,  but  the 
Royalists  repaired  and  crossed    by  it.      Some   affairs  Battle  of 
had  occurred   when  the  Admiral   summoned  Conde*  to  Jarnac  or 
his  assistance,  and  a  general  engagement  appeared  in-  Sr^'hNd 
evitable.     The  Prince,  with  his  arm  in  a  sling  from  a     a 
wound  which  he  had  already  received,  rode  with  three 
hundred  mounted  gentlemen  to  the  relief  of  his  father- 
in-law,  who  had  fallen  back  upon  the  village  of  Bassac, 
when    a  fiery  charger    of  the  Count  de    la  Rochefou- 
cault  shattered  his  leg  also   by  a  kick.     "  Nobles  of 
France,"     exclaimed     Conde*,   exhibiting   his  wounded 
limb   and  unsheathing  his  sword,  "  see   in  what  state 
Louis  of  Bourbon    will  charge  for  Christ  and  for  his 
Country."     His  little  band,   however,    was  soon  over- 
whelmed, and  the   Prince  being  unhorsed  surrendered 
to  the  Lord  of  Argence)',  with   whose  person   he  was 
acquainted,  and  was  led  aside  from  the  field  and  seated 
under  a  tree ;  but  his  capture  had  been  perceived  by  the  Murder  ol 
retinue  of  the   Duke   of  Anjou,  and  Montesquieu,  a  ^n*"?^8 
Gascon  Captain  of  the  Royal  Swiss  guards,  rode  up, 
and  levelling  a  pistol   at  his  back  discharged  it  with 
mortal  effect.     The   Duke  of  Anjou  testified  the  most 
indecent  joy  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the  fall  of  the 
Prince.     He  expressed  a  wish  to  see  the  corpse  of  his 
enemy,  which   was   conveyed    to   him   rudely    thrown 
across  the   shoulders  of  an  ass ;  and  having  treated  it 
with  indignity  and  jested  upon  it  with  ferocious  levity, 
he  notified  his  design  of  founding  a  Chapel  to  mark  the 
spot  upon  which  the   Heretic  had  breathed   his   last. 
The  intention  was  abandoned  upon   a  suggestion  that 
such  an  act  would  strengthen  belief  in  a  rumour  already 
widely  diffused  (and  it  is  to  be  feared  not  unsupported 
by  truth)  that  the  cold-blooded  murder   of  the  Prii  ce, 
even  if  not  perpetrated  by  his  express  order,  had  at 
least  received  his  approbation. 

Unqualified  joy  was  expressed  by  the  Court,  then  re- 
sident at  Metz,  on  the  announcement  of  the  victory  of 
Jarnac,  and  the  Pope  addressed  Letters  of  congratula- 
tion to  Charles,  to  Catherine,  to  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
to  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  urging  them  to  complete 
the  great  work  which  they  had  thus  happily  begun. 
But  the  Duke  of  Anjou  was  either  devoid  of  military  The  Hu- 
skill  for  improvement  of  his  advantage,  or  he  was  ill  guenotsun. 
supported  in  consequence  of  some  party  intrigue.  The 
numerical  loss  of  the  Huguenots  had  been  trifling,  not 
exceeding  four  hundred  men,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
Summer  they  received  from  Germany  a  re-inforcement* 

*  Under  Wolfgang  of  Bavaria,  Duke  of  Deux  Fonts,  who 
died  three  days  before  junction  with  Coligny  ;  he  was  succeeded 
in  command  by  Wolfgang,  Count  Mansfield. 
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amounting  to  fifteen  thousand.  The  Queen  of  Navarre, 
hastening  to  the  camp  with  enthusiastic  ardour,  had  pre- 
sented to  it  her.son  Henry,  at  that  time  bearing  the  title  of 
Prince  of  Beam,  who  was  hailed  with  acclamation  Pro- 
tector of  the  Cause,  without  interfering  with  the  chief 
command  of  the  more  experienced  Admiral.  Not  long 
after  the  defeat  at  Jarnac,  that  veteran  had  still  further 
to  deplore  a  severe  domestic  loss,  when  by  the  death  of 
his  brother  Francis  d'Andelot  the  Huguenots  were  de- 
prived of  one  of  their  earliest,  most  able,  and  most  up- 
right supporters. 

The  Royalists  were  unsuccessful  in  their  minor  at- 
tempts during  the  Summer  ;  but,  as  Autumn  advanced, 
the  'Huguenot  Gentlemen  expressed  much  anxiety  to 
retire  to  their  estates,  and  the  German  mercenaries,  ac- 
cording to  custom,  exhibited  symptoms  of  mutiny  at 
the  delay  of  their  compacted  hire.  The  Admiral  tore- 
saw  that  he  could  not  hope  to  preserve  subordination 
while  he  remained  inactive,  and  in  order  to  keep  to- 
gether his  army  be  marched  again  into  the  presence  of 
the  enemy.  In  a  general  action,  after  a  previous  skir- 
mish near  the  Castle  of  Montcontour  on  the  River 
Dive  in  Poitou,  fortune  at  first  inclined  in  favour  of  the 
Huguenots ;  but  Coligny  was  severely  wounded,  and 
compelled  to  withdraw  ;*  the  Reformed,  a  third  fewer  in 
number  than  their  opponents,  were  not  led  to  the  charge 
at  a  favourable  moment  which  might  have  ensured 
victory;  and  the  personal  valour  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who  had  a  horse  killed  under  him,  succeeded  in  rallying 
his  broken  line.  At  the  expense  of  about  five  hundred 
men  the  Royalists  obtained  a  complete  victory,  putting 
more  than  six  thousand  of  their  enemies  to  the  sword,t 
and  capturing  the  whole  of  their  artillery  (eight  small 
field-pieces)  and  their  military  equipage.  Prince  Louis 
of  Nassau,  however,  so  effectully  covered  the  retreat 
upon  Parthenay  and  Niort  that  the  advantage  of  the 
conquerors  extended  but  little  beyond  the  field. 

Dissensions  in  the  Court,  and  the  jealousy  which 
Charles  IX.  entertained  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  prevented  the  attainment  of  any  considerable 
benefit  by  the  great  victory  of  Montcontour.  Its  fruits 
were  limited  to  the  capture  of  a  few  towns,  and  among 
them  of  St.  Jean  d'Angely,  which  surrendered  after  the 
loss  of  many  lives  in  its  reduction. J  On  the  other 
hand,  Coligny,  fixing  his  head-quarters  at  Montauban, 
by  his  skill  and  activity  collected  a  great  army  during 
the  Winter,  and,  notwithstanding  his  overthrow,  main- 
tained ascendency  in  Gascony  and  Languedoc.  Nismes 
was  surprised  and  won  by  almost  incredible  daring, 
and  in  the  ensuing  Spring  the  Admiral  felt  sufficiently 
strong  to  ascend  the  vale  of  the  Rh6ne  with  the  avowed 
purpose  of  marching  upon  Paris.  Success  attended  his 
steps  till  they  were  arrested  by  severe  illness  on  en- 
tering the  Forez.  and  the  Huguenots  then  perceived 
with  anxiety  how  much  of  their  welfare  depended  upon 
a  single  life. 

Meantime  La  Noue,  one  of  the  most  gallant  and  able 
officers,  whom  he  had  left  in  Saintonge,  daily  gained 
some  fresh  advantages  over  the  Royalists.  He  com- 

*  Coligny  was  wounded  in  the  cheek  by  the  elder  Rhingrave, 
whom  he  killed  in  reprisal. 

f  The  Royalist  Swiss  gave  no  quarter  to  the  Huguenot  land- 
sknechts,  whom  they  regarded  with  especial  rancour  as  invading 
the  monopoly  of  mercenary  warfare  which  hitherto  had  belonged 
almost  exclusively  to  themselves. 

I  The  authorities  say  that  six  thousand  men  were  lost  before 
St.  Jean  d'Angely. 


pelled  them  to  raise  the  siege  of  Rochefort ;  he  defeated 
a  greatly  superior  force  at  St.  Gemme,  he  reduced 
Lu9on,  and  he  even  invested  and  took  Fontenay. 
During  the  siege  of  the  last-named  town  he  received  a 
wound  which  rendered  necessary  the  amputation  of  his 
left  arm ;  a  loss  compelling  him  to  employ  some  me- 
chanism, from  which  he  derived  the  name  of  Bras  de 
fer,  so  familiarly  used  by  his  contemporaries. 

These  continued  successes,  the  little  gain  which  had 
resulted  from  the  victories  of  Jarnac  and  of  Montcon- 
tour, and  the  convalescence  of  the  Admiral,  who  had 
penetrated  into  Burgundy,  and  with  inferior  force  had 
fought  at  least  an  equal  battle  at  Arnay-le-Duc,  induced 
Catherine  earnestly  to  press  forward  a  negotiation  which 
she  had  opened  some  months  previously.  Both  the 
Pope  and  the  Spanish  Ambassadors  disapproved  of  this 
Treaty,  and  loudly  protested  against  its  signature ;  but, 
on  the  one  part,  Catherine  perceived  her  immediate  ne- 
cessity, and  was  well  prepared  to  violate  at  a  more  favour- 
able season  any  present  concessions  which  it  might  ex- 
tort ;  on  the  other,  the  Admiral,  disgusted  by  the  horrors 
of  Civil  War,  sincerely  coveted  an  adjustment,  and  readily 
listened  to  her  proposals  as  soon  as  they  were  confirmed 
by  guarantees  which  he  considered  to  be  sufficient. 
The  privileges  obtained  by  the  Huguenots  differed  but 
slightly  from  those  granted  on  former  similar  occasions  ; 
but  four  important  towns  were  committed  to  their  mili- 
tary occupation  during  the  ensuing  two  years.  La 
Rochelle,  the  key  of  their  communication  with  Eng- 
land and  other  Protestant  Countries  ;  Montauban,  con- 
necting them  with  the  South;  La  Charite,  commanding 
the  Loire ;  and  Cognac  in  the  centre  of  Angoumois,  a 
Province  abounding  with  their  adherents.  On  these 
conditions  an  Edict  of  Pacification  was  issued  from  St. 
Germain  en  Laye,  which  seemingly  placed  the  Hugue- 
nots in  a  better  situation  than  they  had  ever  enjoyed 
heretofore,  or  than  they  were  authorized  to  demand  from 
the  events  of  the  War.* 

So  terminated  the  third  Religious  struggle, — in  a  com- 
promise, not  in  reconciliation :  the  Roman  Catholics 
looked  forward  to  vengeance  whenever  an  opportunity 
should  occur  for  its  infliction ;  the  Reformed,  hopeless 
of  participation  in  the  Royal  favour,  grimly  rested  upon 
their  scarcely-sheathed  swords,  and  absented  themselves 
from  Court.  But  this  seclusion  by  no  means  accorded 
with  the  views  of  Catherine,  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  and 
the  King;  for  although  the  last-named  may  have 
fluctuated  and  been  irresolute  as  the  moment  for  action 
approached,  the  former  two  appear,  from  all  the  evidence 
remaining  to  us,  to  have  employed  many  years  in 
framing  their  design  of  exterminating  the  Huguenots  by 
a  general  massacre.  To  so  great  an  extent  was  their 
dissimulation  carried  that  neither  the  Pope  nor  the  King 
of  Spain  was  acquainted  with  even  the  outline  of  their 
intentions,  and  the  Courts  both  of  the  Vatican  and  of  Ma- 
drid frequently  remonstrated  against  the  sudden  change 
of  demeanour  which  they  perceived,  and  the  tolerance 
exercised  towards  the  Heretics.f  The  assassination  of 


*  This  is  more  properly  La  Pair  boiteuse  et  mal  assise  than 
thatofLongjumeau;  But  the  title  has  been  applied  to  other  Treaties. 

•f  Our  limits  forbid  even  a  rapid  examination  of  the  evidence 
which  of  late  years  has  rendered  the  premeditation  of  the  St.  Bar- 
tholomew a  point  uo  longer  questionable.  We  may  refer  once  for 
all  to  the  writings  of  the  Master  of  Dulwich  College  in  controversy 
with  Dr.  Lingard,  and  to  the  XlXth  volume  of  M.  de  Sismondi's 
Hist,  des  Fran$aist  ch.  xxxi. 
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the  Sieur  de  Lignerolles,  a  Favourite  of  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  is  reasonably  traced  to  an  indiscreet  half-confi- 
dence respecting  these  designs  which  his  Master  had 
bestowed  upon  him.  It  took  place  within  a  few  hours 
after  the  rash  attendant,  too  proud  of  his  partial  admis- 
sion to  the  secret,  had  dropped  some  words  before 
Charles  IX.  which  awakened  suspicion  of  his  dangerous 
knowledge.  The  scene  of  his  murder  was  the  Town 
Hall  at  Blois,  in  which  City  the  Court  had  fixed  its 
Lignerolles.  Summer  residence;  its  perpetrators  were  of  high  rank, 
among  them  being  Henry  of  Angoulfeme,  Grand  Prior 
of  France,  a  bastard  brother  of  the  King ;  and  although 
it  was  openly  committed  at  mid-day,  and  Charles  affected 
much  anger  when  he  first  heard  of  it,  the  abstinence  from 
all  judicial  inquiry  sufficiently  evinced  that  he  had  au- 
thorized the  crime. 

Before  the  close  of  the  past  year  Charles  had  received 
the  hand  of  Elizabeth  of  Austria,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian  II.  In  order  more  effectually  to  blind 
the  Huguenots,  he  had  encouraged  the  addresses  paid  by 
his  brother  of  Anjou  to  Elizabeth  of  England,  the  main 
pillar  of  the  Reformation ;  and  he  actively  negotiated 
for  a  marriage  between  his  sister  Margaret  and  the 
Prince  of  Beam.  Margaret  entertained  a  more  than 
secret  passion  for  the  Duke  of  Guise ;  and  the  King, 
indignant  that  any  subject  should  dare  to  aspire  to  an 
alliance  with  the  Blood  Royal,  had  commissioned  his 
ready  agent,  Henry  of  AngouISme,  to  despatch  the 
Duke  when  on  a  hunting  party.  Guise,  seasonably  fore- 
warned, retired  from  Court,  and  dissipated  the  King's 
suspicions  by  an  immediate  union  with  Catherine  of 
Cleves,  widow  of  the  Prince  of  Porcien.  The  Queen  of 
Navarre  at  first  replied  but  coldly  to  the  proposal  for 
her  son,  but  having  consulted  her  Divines,  who  were 
by  no  means  unanimous  in  opposition,  she  consented 
to  repair  to  Blois  in  order  that  the  measure  might  re- 
ceive full  discussion. 

Festivities  and  spectacles  in  celebration  of  the  Royal 
nuptials  were  more  likely  to  deter  the  grave  and  chas- 
tised spirit  of  the  Admiral  from  approaching  the  verge 
of  the  Court  than  to  attract  him  within  its  precincts ; 
and  Charles,  adroitly  changing  his  lure,  pretended  a 
wish  to  restrain  the  ambition  of  the  King  of  Spain,  and 
to  employ  the  French  Reformed  in  assisting  their  op- 

Coligny      pressed  brethren  in  the  Netherlands.    Full  of  this  hope, 
enticed  to      ,\       »  ,     .     ,  ,    ,         ... 

Court  un-  tlle  Admiral  accepted  an  invitation  to  Pans,  where  he 
derpretence was  received  with  distinguished  favour.  The  King 
?f\War  in  presented  nim  with  one  hundred  thousand  livres  to 
defray  his  losses  during  the  recent  War,  paid  him  the 
full  value  of  all  property  which  had  been  pillaged  or 
confiscated,  allowed  him  a  year's  produce  from  the  Be- 
nefices of  his  deceased  brother,  Odel,  Cardinal  of  Cha- 
tillon,*  and  seemingly  admitted  him  to  the  most  inti- 
mate confidence.  On  their  first  interview  he  thrice 
embraced  the  veteran,  and  welcomed  him  in  words 
which  were  afterwards  remembered,  and  which  were 
indeed  measured  by  truth.  "  Now  that  we  have  once 
caught  you,  you  are  not  likely  to  escape  again  as  soon 
as  you  wish."  The  main  difficulty,  however,  had  been 
overcome,  and  the  King  felt  certain  that  Coligny,  having 
once  visited  the  Palace,  would  obey  any  future  sum- 
mo,ns'  Tne  Plot  was  not  yet  ripe  for  its  catastrophe, 
and  the  deluded  Chief,  after  a  short  visit,  during  which 
his  excitement  respecting  the  war  in  Flanders  was  care- 
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*  °f^  i^f?  at  Hampton  Court,  where  he  was  poisoned  by  a 
servant  m  1571.     He  is  buried  at  Canterbury. 


fullv   maintained,    received    permission    to    return    to  Annals  of 
Chatillon.  Fiance' 

The  Pope,  ignorant  of  the  ultimate  designs  of  Charles, 
still  hesitated  to  grant  a  dispensation  for  the  marriage 
of  the  Prince  of  Beam  ;  and  Jane  d'Albret,  who  was 
now  reconciled  to  the  connection,  one  day  expressed  her 
fears  that  his  Holiness  would  refuse.  "  No,  no,  aunt," 
replied  Charles,  "  I  honour  you  more  than  I  do  the 
Pope,  and  I  have  more  love  for  my  sister  than  fear  for  Marriage 
him;  although  I  am  not  a  Huguenot,  neither  am  I  a  arranged 
blockhead.  If  the  old  gentleman  plays  too  finely  with  between 
us,  I  will  take  little  Margaret  by  the  hand  and  carry 
her  to  be  married  in  the  face  of  the  congregation.*'  On 
this  assurance  the  nuptial  contract  was  signed,  the  King 
consenting  to  give  three  hundred  thousand  crowns  of 
gold  as  a  portion.  Before  quitting  Blois,  Charles  had 
replied  to  the  Cardinal  Alessandrino,  Legate  in  Spain 
and  Portugal,  who  was  instructed  to  remonstrate  with 
him,  in  words  to  the  following  effect  :  "  You  may  assure 
his  Holiness  that  my  only  design  in  concluding  this 
marriage  with  Navarre  is  to  take  vengeance  on  God's 
enemies  and  to  chastise  those  great  rebels,  as  in  the  end 
will  be  apparent." 

Coligny  revisited  the  Capital  after  it  had  been  signified 
by  repeated  messages  that  his  presence  was  much  de- 
sired ;  and  the  King,  wearied  of  continued  estrange- 
ment from  the  Guises,  prevailed  on  them  also  to  return 
to  Court.  In  order  to  prevent  any  immediate  outbreak 
of  their  feud,  which  might  frustrate  his  subtle  design, 
he  once  more  persuaded  these  bitter  enemies  to  swear 
reconciliation  in  his  presence.  It  might  be  easy  to 
deceive  the  upright  and  unsuspicious  Coligny,  but  the 
Queen  of  Navarre  was  too  much  on  her  guard,  too 
penetrating,  and  too  closely  admitted  to  familiarity  in 
the  Palace,  riot  to  excite  reasonable  fear  that  she  might 
unravel  the  intrigues  of  the  detestable  plot  in  agitation. 
The  announcement,  therefore,  of  the  death  of  this  great  June  9 
and  wise  Princess  in  little  more  than  a  fortnight  after 
her  arrival  in  Paris  occasions  no  surprise.  It  was  said 
by  contemporary  writers  that  a  pair  of  gloves  infected 
by  Rene  of  Milan,  a  well-known  adept  in  the  mystery 
of  secret  poisoning,  and  perfumer  to  the  Queen  Mother, 
produced  the  calamity  ;  and  it  was  added  that  the  head,  S  usPic'°u* 
the  only  part  likely  to  be  affected  by  the  virus,  was  ex-  Q  *^n  of 
empted  from  surgical  examination  after  death  by  the  jjavarre. 
King's  especial  command,  under  some  frivolous  pretext. 

The  death  of  Pius  V.  preceded  that  of  Jane  d'Albret  June  1. 
by  a  few  days,  and  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  hastened 
to  Rome  in  order  to  assist  in  the  Conclave,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, to  accelerate  the  new  Pope's*  consent  to  the  Dis- 
pensation. The  confidence  reposed  by  the  King  in  the 
Admiral  apparently  increased  every  hour,  and  it  was  in 
vain  that  some  of  Coligny's  more  wary  friends  endea- 
voured to  awaken  his  caution.  "  What  is  your  meaning?" 
said  he  one  day  to  a  well-wisher  who  pressed  him  to 
leave  Paris.  "  Is  not  the  King  all  goodness  to  us  ?  " 
"He  is  too  good  to  us,"  was  the  reply,  "  and  on  that 
account  I  am  desirous  to  take  my  leave."  Henry  of  Aug.  1. 
Beam,  who  at  the  death  of  his  mother  had  assumed  the 
title  of  King  of  Navarre,  meantime  arrived  in  Paris, 
accompanied  by  the  most  illustrious  Chiefs  of  his  party, 
and  after  the  necessary  Bulls  had  been  received  (although 
not  couched  exactly  in  the  form  in  which  they  had  been 
requested)  the  marriage  was  celebrated  with  great  pomp. 
We  are  told  that  when  Margaret  was  asked  at  the  altar  Aug.  18. 

*  Gregory  XIII. 
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whether  she  accepted  Henry  as  her  husband,  she  obsti- 
nately refused  to  answer  ;  and  that  the  King,  pushing 
down  her  head  with  his  hand,  forced  her  to  incline  it  as 
a  token  of  assent.  Large  bodies  of  troops  surrounded 
the  Capital, and,  in  order  to  excuse  their  entrance  within 
the  walls,  the  King  pretended  to  Coligny  that  he  was 
jealous  of  the  intention  of  the  Guises.  "  Both  of  you," 
he  said,  "  have  pledged  yourselves  to  reconciliation  at 
my  request,  and  upon  your  fidelity  I  implicitly  rely ; 
but,  my  father,"  as  he  caressingly  and  insidiously  was 
used  to  term  the  veteran,  "  I  am  not  equally  sure  of 
them  ;  I  know  their  haughty  and  ambitious  temper,  and 
that  they  are  accompanied  by  a  numerous  band  of  well- 
armed  soldiers.  I  should  be  reduced  to  despair  if  any 
attempt  were  made  upon  your  person,  and  the  disgrace 
of  it  would  ultimately  fall  upon  me.  If  you  agree  in 
this  opinion  you  will  not  object  to  the  occupation  of  Paris 
by  a  regiment  of  Guards,  whose  presence  I  deem  neces- 
sary both  for  your  security  and  my  own."  The  Admiral, 
desirous  of  repose  above  all  things,  readily  fell  into  the 
snare,  and  was  thus  left  at  the  mercy  of  his  bitterest  foes 
while  he  imagined  himself  surrounded  by  friends  and 
protectors. 

Louviers  de  Maurevel,  a  devoted  partisan,  and  not 
unused  to  similar  commissions,  was  selected  by  Guise 
as  the  assassin.  A  small  lodge  adjoining  the  cloister 
of  Saint  Germain  1'Auxerrois,  with  a  barred  window  on 
the  ground-floor,  and  a  back  gate  opening  on  a  garden 
in  which  a  horse  fully  accoutred  was  in  waiting,  was 
chosen  as  a  scene  adapted  to  the  foul  act,  and  there  the 
assassin,  armed  with  a  musket,  awaited  his  prey  during 
three  days.  At  length  he  descried  him  coining  out  of 
the  Louvre  at  a  slow  pace,  and  reading  a  letter.  The 
piece  was  instantly  levelled  and  two  balls  struck  the 
Admiral,  one  of  which  carried  away  the  fore-finger  of 
his  right  hand,  the  other  shattered  his  left  elbow.  Thus 
grievously  wounded,  he  still  had  presence  of  mind 
enough  to  point  to  the  window  from  which  the  shots 
had  been  fired ;  but  the  assassin,  although  vigorously 
pursued,  had  gained  sufficient  time  for  escape. 

The  King,  who  was  playing  at  tennis,  showed  'great 
indignation  at  the  receipt  of  the  news,  and  hurrying 
over  his  dinner  repaired  with  Catherine,  the  Duke  of 
Anjou,  and  a  herd  of  courtiers,  to  Coligny's  chamber. 
He  found  him  in  much  agony  ;  Ambrose  Pare*,  surgeon 
to  the  Royal  household,  had  amputated  the  stump  of 
the  broken  finger,  but  was  unable  to  extract  the  ball 
from  the  elbow.  The  King  of  Navarre,  the  Prince  of 
Conde',  and  the  Marshal  d'Amville,  the  Huguenot 
Pastor  Merlin  and  another  Minister  sate  by  his  bed- 
side, and  received  from  the  patient  a  gentle  assurance 
that  his  sufferings  were  sweet,  being  undergone  for  the 
love  of  God,  whom  he  besought  them  to  solicit  by 
earnest  prayer  to  give  him  strength  and  patient  resigna- 
tion. This  mildness  was  in  strong  contrast  with  the 
fury  of  the  King,  who  swore,  with  his  customary  exe- 
crations, that  he  would  take  so  horrible  a  vengeance  on 
the  assassins  that  the  memory  of  it  should  never  be 
obliterated.  Coligny  meekly  replied  by  saying  that  he 
left  punishment  to  God,  and  by  asking  permission  to 
retire  during  his  cure,  if,  indeed,  cure  were  attainable, 
to  his  estate  of  Chatillon.  The  hypocrite,  in  return, 
protested  against  any  exposure  to  danger  by  a  removal 
in  his  present  state  of  feebleness ;  and  added,  that  he 
would  insure  his  future  personal  safety  by  ordering  the 
remainder  of  his  Guards  to  enter  Paris,  and  by  intrust- 
ing the  sentinelship  of  the  Admiral's  Hotel  to  Cosseins, 


one  of  his  archers.    Cosseins  was  an  officer  distinguished   Annals  of 
for    hardihood,  and   altogether  in  the   interest  of  the     France- 
Guises. 

If  the  Court  had  anticipated  any  general  rising  of  the 
Huguenots  in  consequence  of  the  attempt  on  the  Ad- 
miral they  were  disappointed.     Some  very  few  of  them 
left  Paris,  but  the  rest,  though  alarmed,  remained  tran- 
quil; and  when  a  new  expedient  became  necessary  for     1574 
their  destruction,  the  King's  consent  appears  to  have  been 
finally  obtained  for  the  massacre  which  has  fixed  on  his 
reign   obloquy  never  to  be  effaced.     It  is  believed  that  The  mas- 
the  little  council  of  conspirators  consisted  of  the  Queen  sacre  re~ 
Mother,  the  Dukes  of  Anjou  and  Nevers,  the  Bastard  i^c^ncu" 
of  Angonl6me,  Tavannes,  Retz,  and  Birago.    To  these 
was  afterwards  added  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  insisted  on 
including  among  the  victims  the  King  of  Navarre  and 
the   Prince  of  Conde*.     The  latter  found  a  successful 
protector  in  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  to  whom  he  was  bro- 
ther-in-law ;    and    Catherine   herself  pleaded   for   the 
former,  either  touched  by  a  remembrance  of  her  affec- 
tion for  him  in  the  days  of  his  boyhood,  or  of  his  recent 
union  with  her  daughter. 

The  Huguenots  were  apprized  that  arms  had  been  Prepara- 
conveyed  into  the  Palace,  but  the  frank  and  gallant Uons< 
Teligni,  who  exceeded  even  his  father-in-law  Coligny 
in  the  absence  of  all  misgiving,  quieted  their  fears  by 
affirming  they  were  intended  for  a  new  military  spectacle 
projected  by  the  King  in  honour  of  the  marriage.  On 
the  evening  of  the  23d,  Guise,  on  the  part  of  the  King, 
engaged  the  Provost  of  the  Merchants  to  furnish  two 
thousand  well-armed  citizens,  each  wearing  the  shirt- 
sleeve over  his  left  arm,  and  a  white  cross  in  his  hat. 
They  were  to  be  in  readiness  for  the  performance  of  a 
secret  service  which  the  King  would  afterwards  commu- 
nicate. At  the  same  time  each  housekeeper  received 
orders  to  exhibit  a  light  in  every  window  as  soon  as  he 
should  hear  the  clang  of  the  palace  bell. 

At  half-past  one  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  of  Au-  Aug.  24.. 
gust,  a  Sunday  and  the  Feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  the 
streets  of  Paris  were  filled  with  armed  men,  and  the 
windows  were  instantly  lighted  when  the  palace  tocsin 
tolled  at  an  unusual  hour.*  The  Dukes  of  Guise  and  of  Murder 
Aum&,le,  and  the  Bastard  of  AngoulSme,  with  about  three  °f the 
hundred  soldiers,  hurried  immediately  to  the  Admiral's  Admira' 
H6"tel,  where  Cosseins  eagerly  awaited  their  arrival. 
After  putting  to  death  the  Navarrese  and  Swiss  Guards 
whom  they  found  in  the  court-yard,  Cosseins  and  five 
others  (among  whom  may  be  distinguished  Sarlabos 
and  B6sme)  mounted  the  staircase  and  burst  open  the 
chamber-door  of  Coligny.  The  old  man,  suffering  from 
his  wound,  and  awakened  by  the  cries  of  those  mas- 
sacred in  his  court-yard  below,  and  by  the  discharge  of 
the  shots  under  which  they  fell,  had  risen  from  bed,  and, 
leaning  against  the  wall,  was  joining  his  chaplain, 
Merlin,  in  prayer.  B&sme,  menacing  him  with  his 
drawn  sword,  inquired  if  he  were  Coligny?  *(  Respect 
my  grey  hairs,  young  man,"  was  the  answer,  "  I  am 
he ;"  and,  at  the  word,  the  assassin  ran  him  through  to 
the  heart.  The  body  was  thrown  out  of  window  at  the 
express  desire  of  Guise  ;  and  the  Bastard  of  Angouleme, 
having  wiped  the  gore  from  its  face  in  order  to  identify 
his  enemy,  repeatedly  kicked  the  corpse,  and  then  urged 
his  comrades  to  persevere  in  the  work  thus  happily 
commenced  and  sanctioned  by  the  order  of  the  King. 
Teligni,  with  a  few  others  of  distinction,  perished  under 

*  The  usual  hour  for  ringing  the  palace  be)l  was  thiee  o'clock. 
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History,    the   same  roof,  from  which   Merlin  escaped  only  by  a 
series  of  wonders.* 

The  Louvre  at  the  same  time  had  partaken  in  the 
carnage.  The  King  of  Navarre  and  the  Prince  of  Cond^ 
had  been  carefully  advised  for  their  security  to  gather 
round  their  persons  a  large  retinue  of  Huguenot  gentle- 
men, who  at  daybreak  were  summoned  one  by  one  into 
the  Palace  court,  and  there  ruthlessly  butchered  by  the 
soldiery.  Henry  himself  rose  at  an  early  hour,  and  his 
bride,  having  fallen  into  a  short  slumber,  was  awakened 
by  a  loud  knocking,  and  cries  of"  Navarre!  Navarre!" 
An  attendant  who  opened  the  door,  supposing  that  the 
King  had  returned,  was  surprised  by  the  hasty  entrance 
of  a  Huguenot  gentlemant  grievously  wounded,  stream- 
ing with  gore,  and  pursued  by  four  archers.  The  whole 
group  threw  itself  on  the  bed  of  the  Princess,  who 
exerted  herself  to  the  utmost  to  save  the  life  of  the  fugi- 
tive ;  an  attempt  in  which,  after  having  her  night-dress 
Danger  of  covered  with  his  blood,  she  succeeded,  owing  to  the 
the  Queen  opportune  arrival  of  a  Captain  of  the  Guards,  who  in- 
of  Navarre,  dignantly  disencumbered  her  from  the  archers,  and 

assured  her  of  her  husband's  safety.  J 

The  King  Navarre  and  Conde,  indeed,  had  been  summoned  to 
summons  the  King's  Cabinet,  where  they  were  informed  by  his 
theKingofown  month  that  Coligny,  the  chief  source  of  all  the 
troubles  which  had  so  long  disturbed  the  public  tran- 
quillity, had  been  despatched  by  his  command  ;  that  for 
themselves,  on  account  of  their  youth  and  of  their  illus- 
trious birth,  he  was  willing  to  forget  the  past,  on  con- 
dition that  they  would  abjure  the  profane  doctrine 
which  they  had  been  seduced  to  profess,  and  would 
sincerely  return  to  the  bosom  of  the  Catholic  Church ; 
otherwise  they  might  expect  similar  treatment  to  that 
which  had  been  inflicted  on  so  many  others.  Navarre 
answered  evasively,  and  with  general  professions  of 
loyalty.  Conde",  with  greater  firmness,  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  the  King  could  violate  the  solemn  oath  which 
he  had  pledged  to  the  Reformed  ;  as  for  himself,  Faith, 
he  said,  was  a  matter  which  defied  compulsion  ;  that  his 
head  and  his  property  were  in  the  power  of  the  King, 
who  might  dispose  of  them  as  he  thought  proper ;  but 
that  he  could  render  an  account  of  his  Religion  only  to 
God.  The  King,  enraged  at  this  unexpected  resist- 
ance, called  him  a  traitor,  and  the  son  of  a  traitor,  gave 
him  three  days  for  choice  between  the  Mass  and  the 
Scaffold,  and  ordered  him  into  close  confinement.§ 

Guise,  Aumale,  and  the  Bastard  of  Angouleme,  after 
(  Coligny's  murder,  scoured  the  city  at  the  head  of  their 

soldiers.     "  Bleed  !  bleed  !"  cried  Tavannes ;  "  the  sur- 
geons tell  us  that  blood-letting  is  as  healthy  in  August 
as  in  May."     Every  Huguenot  whom  they  encountered 
fell  a  victim  to  their  fury ;  and  in  the  Fauxbourg  St. 
Escape  of    Germain   alone   (which  from  the  great  resort  of  the 
Huguenots  Calvinists  had  received  the  name  of  La  Petite  Geneve) 

Fauxboure  Was  any  h°Pe  of  escaPe  afforded-  A  fortunate  mistake 
St.  Ger-  in  the  keys  of  the  gates  of  this  district  delayed  the 
main.  column  assigned  for  the  massacre  of  its  inhabitants, 

*  He  found  refuge  in  a  hay-loft,  in  which  he  was  concealed  for 
three  days,  and  supported  through  them  by  a  hen  which  daily  laid 
an  egg  within  his  reach. 

f  Gaston  de  Levis,  Sieur  de  L£ran. 

I  M.  de  Nancay,  qui  me  trouvant  en  cet  etat-la  encore  qu'ilyeut 
de  la  compassion  ne  se  put  lenir  de  rire  ;  and  afterwards,  en  chanaeant 
de  chemise  parce  qu\l  m'avoil  toute  couver'.e  de  sang,  M.  de  Nancay 
meconla,  &c.  Mmoires  de  la  Reine  Marguerite,  1.  i.  p.  75. 

§  The  pretended  recantation  of  a  Huguenot  Minister,  Sureau 
du  Rosier  of  Orleans,  deceived  the  Princes  and  procured  their 
attendance  upon  Mass. 


Imprison- 
ment of 
Conde. 


allowed  time  for  discovery  of  the  carnage  which  was  Annals  of 
desolating  the  rest  of  Paris,  and  enabled  the  Reformed     France, 
to  cross  the  Seine  and  to  escape  from  the  pursuit  of  Guise.  ^ 
The  King  himself  repeatedly  discharged  a  fowling-piece 
from  a  window  of  the  Louvre  at  the  fugitives,  whom  he 
discovered  at  break  of  day,  but  the  distance  was  too 
great  for  the  shots  to  produce  effect. 

The  .body  of  Coligny  was  suspended  by  the  feet  from 
the  gallows  at  Montfaucon;  his  head  was  embalmed  The 
and  sent  either  to  Madrid   or  to  Rome.     It  is  calcu-  fired  at  by 
lated  that  two  thousand  Huguenots  were  slain  in  Paris  the  King. 
on  the  first  day's  massacre.    But  similar  scenes  of  horror 
were  repeated   through   the  two  following  days ;  and 
orders  despatched  into  the  Provinces  for  the   simul- 
taneous extermination  of  the  Reformed  were  too  uni- 
versally  obeyed.      Meaux,    Orleans,   Angers,  Troyes, 
Bourges,   La  Charite*,  Lyons,  Toulouse,   and  Rouen, 
distinguished  themselves  by  their  bloodthirstiness ;  so  Numbersof 
that   the  number  of  Reformed  massacred  throughout  the  mas- 
France   is  estimated  at  from  thirty  thousand  to  one  sacred, 
hundred  thousand  souls.* 

So  fearful  an  event  as  the  massacre  of  St.  Bartholo-  Details, 
mew  could  not  occur  without  being  accompanied  by 
many  touching  and  pathetic  episodes ;  but  for  these, 
the  detail  of  which  is  forbidden  by  the  narrowness  of 
our  limits,  we  must  refer  to  the  Memoirs  of  the  times. 
The  young  Viscount  La  Rochefoucault,  who  was  in 
great  favour  with  Charles,  had  passed  the  evening  at 
the  Louvre  in  sport  and  gaiety,  and  the  King,  moved 
by  his  want  of  suspicion,  seems  to  have  felt  some  wish 
to  preserve  his  life.  An  offer  to  share  the  royal  cham- 
ber was  refused  by  the  careless  and  light-hearted  youth  ; 
and  when  the  assassins  afterwards  surrounded  his  bed 
he  thought  them  only  a  band  of  Courtiers  employed  by 
the  King  in  the  execution  of  some  boisterous  jest.  No 
peaceful  nor  literary  occupation  was  accepted  as  a  coun- 
terbalance against  the  sin  of  Heresy.  Ferrieres,  a  noted 
Advocate,  Lomenie,  Secretary  of  State,  La  Place,  the 
Historian  and  President  of  the  Court  of  Aides,  and  Peter 
Ramus,  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity, were  among  those  slain  by  the  rabble  ;  and  tbe 
only  two  Huguenots  to  whom  especial  immunity  was 
extended  were  sheltered  from  selfish  motives.  Ambrose 
Pare,  (whom  we  have  before  mentioned,)  the  chief 
surgeon  of  the  household,  and  the  single  medical 
attendant  upon  whom  the  King  placed  reliance,  was 
one,  an  old  Nurse,  who  had  brought  him  up  from 
infancy,  the  other. 

On  the  evening  of  the  first  day's  massacre  Charles 
wrote  to  the  Provincial  Governors,  informing  them  that 
a  tumult  had  arisen  in  Paris  in  consequence  of  the  feud 
between  Ihe  Chatillons   and   the  Guises.     Four  days 
afterwards,  accompanied  by  the  Princes  of  the  Blood 
and  all  his  Courtiers,  he  held  a  Bed  of  Justice  before 
his  Parliament,  in  which  he  made  a  solemn  declaration  The  King 
that  what  had  occurred  on  the  24th  August  had  been  avows  the 
done  by  his  command  for  the  punishment  of  the  guilty.  Tas8a^* 
His  Parliament  had  baseness   enough  to  approve  the 
crime,  and  to  order  two  Huguenots  of  noble  birth  who  Execution 
had  escaped  the  massacre,  Cavagnes  and  Briquemaut,  of  Ca- 
the  latter  an  old  man  who  counted  seventy  years  of  age,       n*8  and 
to  be  brought  to  trial.     Few  incidents  are  more  charac-  " 

teristic  of  the  detestable  times  which  we  are  recording 
than  the  attendance  of  Charles  at  the  execution  of  these 
innocent  victims,  which  took  place  during  the  night, 

*  De  Thou  adopts  the  former  number,  Perefixe  the  latter. 
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and  the  command  which  he  gave  that  torches  should  be 
closely  held  to  the  gibbet,  in  order  that  he  might  have 
a  full  sight  of  their  last  agonies  !  Tp  this  cruelty  must 
be  added  the  promenade  of  the  Ladies  of  the  Court 
among  the  corpses  exposed  in  the  Louvre  on  the  morn- 
ing after  the  massacre,  accompanied  with  incidents 
which  we  dare  not  transcribe,  and  which  we  wish,  but  in 
vain,  to  disbelieve,  and  the  visit  paid  by  Charles  to 
view  the  Admiral's  remains  on  the  gallows  at  Montfau- 
con.  On  that  occasion,  when  others  complained  of  the 
offensive  smell,  it  is  said  that  he  answered  in  the  words 
of  a  Roman  Tyrant,  "  The  odour  of  a  dead  enemy  is 
always  good.''* 

The  news  of  the  massacre  was  received  at  Rome  with 
overflowing  joy,  the  City  was  illuminated  by  order  of 
the  Pope,  salvoes  of  artillery  were  discharged  from  the 
ramparts  of  St.  Angelo,  the  Conclave  attended  a  public 
thanksgiving  at  the  Church  of  St.  Mark,  a  commemora- 
tive medal  was  struck  at  the  Pontifical  Mint,  and  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine  distributed  gold  to  the  messengers 
with  a  lavish  hand.  At  Madrid  there  was  almost  equal 
exultation.  In  France  itself  no  resistance  in  the  field 
was  attempted  by  the  Huguenots,  but,  overwhelmed 
with  terror  and  unprepared  for  active  resistance  at  the 
moment,  they  took  refuge  in  the  towns  which  they  had 
been  allowed  to  garrison  by  the  last  Treaty. 

La  Rochelle  was  one  of  these,  and  under  its  walls 
occurred  the  chief  struggle  of  the  fourth  War  of 
Religion.  The  position  of  the  town,  protected  on  one 
side  by  the  sea  on  the  others  by  impracticable  marshes, 
presented  great  strength,  and  it  was  calculated  that  an 
auxiliary  force  hourly  expected  from  England,  under 
the  Count  Montgomery,  would  be  sufficient  to  cope  with 
a  fleet  which  occupied  the  neighbouring  port  of  Brouage, 
under  the  command  of  two  of  the  most  skilful  naval 
Captains  and  most  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  of  the  day, 
Philippe  Strozzi  and  the  Baron  de  la  Garde.  The 
Mare*chal  Biron  was  commanded  to  undertake  the 
siege,  and  when  the  King  discovered  that  the  resistance 
was  likely  to  be  serious,  he  employed  a  very  remarkable 
agency  to  persuade  the  Rochellois  to  submission. 

In  order  more  effectually  to  cajole  the  late  Admiral, 
Charles  had  despatched  a  small  force  to  the  assistance 
of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in  the  Netherlands,  under  the 
command  of  La  Noue.  The  successes  of  the  Duke  of 
Alva  precluded  at  the  moment  any  further  hope  for  the 
Protestant  cause  in  that  Country,  and,  a  few  days  after 
the  Parisian  Matins,  (as  the  massacre  was  now  termed, 
in  reference,  perhaps,  to  the  Sicilian  Vespers,}  La  Noue 
returned  to  France  and  received  protection  from  a  tried 
friend,  the  Duke  de  Longueville,  Governor  of  Picardy. 
The  Duke,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  La  Noue's 
influence  in  La  Rochelle,  presented  him  to  the  King  as 
a  person  admirably  calculated  to  mediate,  and  from 
motives  which  it  is  not  easy  to  approve,  but  which  are 
not  condemned  by  any  contemporary,  La  Noue  under- 
took the  office. 

As  it  was  but  natural  to  expect,  he  was  at  first 
received  with  surprise  and  suspicion  by  the  Rochellois ; 
but  the  frankness  of  his  manner,  and  their  intimate 
knowledge  of  his  former  integrity,  soon  induced  them 
to  make  a  most  unexpected  offer,  namely,  that  he  would 
take  the  command  of  their  garrison.  Strange  as  it 
may  appear,  he  asked  and  received  permission  from 
Charles  to  assume  this  office,  and  he  became  the  leader 
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*  Brantome,  tome  vii*.  p.  206. 


of  the  avowed  enemies  of  the  King  as  the  readiest  Annals  of 
means  for  procuring  Peace.  France. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou  arrived  in  the  following  Spring 
as  General  in  Chief  of  the  besieging  army.  The  Dukes 
of  Ale«9on  and  Montpensier,  the  King  of  Navarre,  the 
Prince  of  Conde",  and  the  Bastard  of  Angoulfeme,  were 
the  members  of  the  Blood  Royal  who  composed  his 
brilliant  staff;  and  besides  these  were  attached  to 
it  the  Dukes  of  Guise,  of  Aumale,  of  Longueville, 
of  Nevers,  and  of  Uzez;  the  Marshals  Cosseins, 
Montluc,  and  De  Retz.  Tavannes,  who  had  boasted 
loudly  of  the  success  which  he  anticipated,  died  at 
Chartres  on  his  route.  The  Duke  of  Aumale  was  killed  March  3. 
by  a  cannon-ball  in  a  sortie.  La  Noue  soon  believed 
that  resistance  was  ultimately  hopeless  ;  but  the  bigoted 
Ministers  who  abounded  in  La  Rochelle,  wholly  ignorant 
of  the  Art  of  War,  drawing  fanatical  precedents  from 
Scripture,  and  relying  on  miraculous  interferences  in 
their  behalf,  stimulated  the  citizens  to  decline  all  propo- 
sals for  Peace.  From  this  embarrassment  La  Noue  was  He  aban- 
relieved  by  a  summons  from  the  King,  ordering  him,  dons  the 
since  all  hope  of  reconciliation  had  failed,  to  abandon  cnarge. 
his  command,  in  fulfilment  of  the  condition  upon  which 
he  had  been  permitted  to  assume  it.  Having  received 
a  safe-conduct  from  the  Duke  of  Anjou  he  laid  aside  his 
commission,  and  most  unreluctantly  withdrew.  March  14. 

The  siege  was  continued  after  his  departure  with  little 
success  to  the  assailants.     Want  of  pay  and  of  supplies, 
and  the  ravages  of  a  disease,  (la  Colique  de  Poitou,) 
which  from  its  description  closely  resembled  the  modern 
Cholera,  dispirited  their  camp ;  Cosseins  was  killed  in  the 
trenches;  and  the  Rochellois  by  no  means  lost  their  con- 
fidence even  when  the  fleet  of  Montgomery  deceived 
their  expectations.     The  politic  Elizabeth  of  England 
hesitated  to  afford  the  aid  which  she  had  promised  ;  the 
vessels  of  the  Count  were  ill  equipped ;  the  number  of 
troops  which  he  conveyed  did  not  exceed  an  undisciplined  Montgo- 
herd  of  one  thousand  two  hundred  men.     After  showing  mery  *a>ls 
himself  off  the  Port,  and  throwing  in  a  few  supplies,  he  t^ Ie  iev^ 
declined  an  engagement  with  the  Royalist  squadron,  son. 
and  took  up  his  station  near  Belle  Isle. 

To  the  other  difficulties  by  which  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  surrounded  was  added  dissaffection  among  his  own 
troops.     The  Bourbons  and  the  Huguenots  were  little  to 
be  depended  upon,  and  a  new  Faction,  the  Politiques, 
arose  under  the  patronage  of  the   Duke  of  Alen9on,  Rise  of  the 
jealous,  perhaps,   of  the  superiority  of  his  elder  bro-  Politiques. 
ther.     Their  designs  were  wild  and  hotheaded,  and,  but 
for  the  seasonable  advice  of  La  Noue,  it  is  probable 
that  they  would  have  thrown  themselves  into  the  ships 
of  Montgomery,  and  have  sought  refuge  in  England. 
In  nine  assaults  the   Royalists  had  been  driven  back 
with   fearful   carnage,    and    the   Duke   of  Anjou   was  The  Duke 
anxiously  looking  for  some  means  of  raising  the  siege  of  Anjou 
without  dishonour,  when  he  was  enabled  to  open  con-  elected 
ferences  for  Peace  by  a  seasonable  announcement  of  his  p 1D{?  °? 
election  to  the  throne  of  Poland.     The  terms  which  he  jujy  3.' 
was  authorized  by  Charles  to  propose  restricted  public  . 

worship  to  La  Rochelle,  Mont  Auban,  and  Nismes ;  in  j^Ro^ 
other  matters  they  mainly  resembled  all  former  Treaties,  chelle. 

Sancerre  was  not  included   in  this  Peace,  and  the  vigorous 
Royalists,  astonished  at  its   obstinate  resistance,  con-  defence  of 
verted  the  siege   into   a  blockade,  so   that  food   was  Sancerre. 
soon  wanting  in  the  town ;  yet  even  when  the  mules, 
asses,   and   dogs   were   entirely  consumed,   and    each 
soldier's   ration    was    diminished    to   half  a   pound   of  Famine, 
bread  per  diem,  the  Huguenots  persisted  in  believing 
3  s 
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that  Heaven  would  work  a  special  miracle  for  their  relief. 
'  It  was  not  until  a  fortnight  after  the  signature  of  the 
Peace  at  La  Rochelle  that  Sancerre  capitulated.  The 
lenity  with  which  the  mass  of  its  inhabitants  was 
treated  was  perhaps  owing  to  the  arrival  on  the  very 
day  of  its  surrender  of  some  Polish  Ambassadors  on 
their  route  to  Paris ;  but  the  wish  to  impress  these 
foreigners  with  a  belief  of  the  King's  moderation  could 
not  save  the  undaunted  Mayor  Joanneau  and  the  pious 
Minister  Pierre  de  la  Bourgade  from  a  cruel  death. 
They  were  dragged  from  their  houses  during  night  and 
assassinated  without  the  walls, — a  foul  act  which  was 
disavowed  by  the  Court. 

It  would  be  foreign  to  our  present  narrative  to  relate 
the  intrigues  by  which  the  crafty  and  able  Monluc, 
Bishop  of  Valence,  had  secured  the  throne  of  Poland  for 
his  master  the  Duke  of  Anjou.     The  prize,  at  the  time  of 
its  attainment,  was  indeed  sufficiently  glittering.     Henry 
grasped  a  real  sceptre,  and  Catherine,  who  believed  in 
the  mystic  arts,  saw,  in  the  accession  of  her  favourite 
child,  a  verification  of  the  prophecy  in  which  Nostrada- 
mus had  once  told  her  that  all   her  sons  should  be 
Kings.     But  the  lapse  of  a  few  months  had  effected  a 
great  change  in  circumstances,  and  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
now  saw  nearer  home  a  prospect  far  preferable  to  that 
of  reigning  over  a  chivalric  but  semi-barbarous  nation. 
The  health  of  Charles  was  visibly  declining  ;  the  bois- 
terous exercises  which  he  pursued  even  to  exhaustion 
had  debilitated  his  body,  and  his  lungs  were  known  to 
be  seriously  affected  by  continual  practice  on  the  hunt- 
ing-horn :   Henry,  therefore,  would  gladly  have  remained 
in  France  ;    but  the  King  was  jealous  of  his  influence, 
and  accelerated  his  departure.     "  Farewell,  my  son," 
were  the  parting  words  of  Catherine  ;  "  you  go  for  the 
present,  but  you  will  speedily  return  to  us ;"  and  the 
valediction   was   unfavourably   remembered    after   the 
demise  of  Charles  as  the  prophecy  of  an  event  which  she 
had  it  easily  in  her  power  to  hasten.   It  is  more  probable 
that  she  alluded  to  a  secret  engagement  into  which  she  had 
deluded  the  Prince  of  Orange,  that  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
the  bitter  persecutor  of  the  Huguenots,  should  appear 
as  King  of  Poland  in  the  Spring  at  the  head  of  a  large 
native  military  force  to  assist  the  Flemish  Protestants. 
She  trusted  by  this  arrangement  to  bring  him  near  the 
borders  of  France  at  a  crisis  which  might  be  important 
to  his  future  interests.  The  recent  Peace  was  ill  observed, 
and  when  the  Huguenots  remonstrated  upon  its  breaches 
their  complaints  were  received  disdainfully.   After  some 
treacherous  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists  to 
surprise  La  Rochelle,  deputies,  principally  from  Lan- 
guedoc,  assembled  at  Milhaud,  and  confederated  for 
mutual  protection.     Great  hopes  were  fixed  by  them  on 
the  Duke  of  Alen^on,  who,  in  addition  to  his  former 
discontents,  was  now  exasperated  by  the  refusal  of  the 
Lieutenant-Generalship,  which  he  had  demanded  on  the 
resignation  of  his  brother   of  Anjou.     It  was   deter- 
mined  that  under  his   auspices   a  rising    should   be 
attempted  on  the  Shrove  Tuesday  of  1574,*  while  the 
Court  was  unsuspiciously  engaged  in   Carnival   festi- 
vities at  St.  Germain.     Two  hundred  horsemen  were 
prepared  to  carry  off  Ale^on,  in  order  that  he  might 
assume  the  command  in  Poitou ;  but   his  resolution 
failed   as  the  moment  for  action  approached,  and  he 

*  The  10th  of  March  was  originally  named,  but  the  time  was 
imprudently  accelerated  through  apprehension  of  discoYery. 


denounced  the  conspiracy  in  sufficient  time  for  Cathe-  Annals  of 
rine  to  remove  the  Court  to  Paris.     This  retreat  was     France, 
made  in  great  haste  and  confusion,  and  was  eminently 
distressing  to  Charles,  labouring  under  a  paroxysm  of 
a  disease  which  soon  proved  mortal.     La  Noue,  who 
took  arms  on  the  appointed  day  in  the  South,  met  with 
considerable  success,  and  escaped  assassination  by  Man- 
revel,  a  wretch  who  it  will  be  remembered  had  made  the 
first  attempt  upon  the  late  Admiral,  and  who  by  nu-  \vitii- 
merous  similar  misdeeds  had   acquired   the   name  ofdrawalof 
"  The  King's  Bravo."*     The  Count  of  Montgomery,  the  Court 
who  had  been  occupying  Jersey  and  Guernsey,  landed  to  Paris- 
in  Normandy;  but  being  coldly  seconded,  and  opposed 
by  one  thousand  horse  and  four  thousand  foot  under 
Matignon,  he   was  compelled   to   throw  himself  into 
Domfront,  in  order  to  support  a  siege  with  a  garrison 
amounting  only  to  one  hundred  and  forty  men.     The 
anger  of  Catherine  was  particularly  directed  against  two 
minions  of  the  Duke  of  Alen$on, — Boniface  de  la  Mole,  Execution 
a  Provencal,  and  the  Count  de  Coconnas,  a  Piedmontese,  of  ^a  Mole 
both  of  whom  had  been  active  in  the  St.  Bartholomew,  ^ 
but  had  now  lent  themselves  to  the  intrigues  of  the 
opposite  party.     They  were  arrested,  fearfully  tortured, 
and  convicted  of  having  attempted  the  life  of  the  King 
by  magical  arts,  and,  notwithstanding  the  absurdity  of 
the  accusation,  were  abandoned  by  their  master,  be- 
headed   and    quartered    at    Domfront.      Montgomery,  Capture  of 
driven  to  extremity,  had  capitulated  on  an  assurance  of  Montgo- 
personal   safety,   as    is   credibly  affirmed ;  but  Cathe-  merv- 
rine  deemed  it  a  point  of  honour  to  violate  the  faith  thus 
pledged  in  order  to  punish  the  involuntary  slayer  of  her 
husband.     This  capture   was    announced   to  Charles, 
who  lay  on  his  sick  couch  almost  in  a  state  of  uncon- 
sciousness, and  who  seemed  indifferent  to  the  intelli- 
gence.    The    prisoner  was   conveyed  to  Paris,  where 
under  Catherine's  Regency  he  underwent  the  torture 
and  submitted  to  the  axe  with  unshrinking  firmness. 
Meantime  the  King,  after  languishing  for  three  months  Death  of 
under  a  joint  attack  of  some  pulmonary  affection  and  of  CharlesIX. 
dysentery,  expired  in  great   bodily   agony,  and,  as   it     a^ 
seems,  in  still  more  grievous  pangs  of  remorse.     From 
the  nature  of  his  maladies  he  was  frequently  subject  to 
discharges  of  blood,  and  we  cannot  be  surprised  that 
the  belief  of  the  times  connected  these  horrors  with  the 
cruelties  of  his  past  reign.f     A  few  hours  before  his 
death  he  summoned  the  Princes  of  the  Blood  to  hear 
the  reading  of  Letters  Patent  by  which  he  appointed 
Catherine  Regent  during  the  absence  of  his  brother  in 
Poland,  and  he  expired  at  Vincennes  before  the  comple- 
tion of  his  twenty-fourth  year,  leaving  one  daughter, 
who   died  four  years   afterwards.     The  report   which 
ascribed  his  decease  to  a  potion  administered   by  Ca- 
therine seems  not  to  have  rested  on  any  other  founda- 
tion than  that  offered  by  the  general  infamy  of  her  cha- 
racer.     Similar  guilt  was  attributed  by   others  to  the 
Cardinal  of  Lorraine ;  but  natural  causes  appear  quite 
sufficient  to  justify  a  belief  that  the  perpetration  of  crime 
was  unnecessary  to  release  France  from  the  tyranny  of 
one  of  the  most  odious  Princes  by  whom  her  sceptre  was 
ever  swayed. 


*  Le  Ttrettr  du  Roi. 

-f-  The  common  assertion  that  the  blood  issued  from  his  pores 
is,  we  think,  clearly  to  be  traced  to  a  Tery  natural  incident  men- 
tioned by  D'Aubigne",  M6m.  de  F  Ettat*  de  France,  torn.  hi.  p. 
376,  to  which  the  reader  may  refer  for  himself. 
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OUR  narrative  of  the  affairs  of  FLORENCE  was  termi- 
nated by  the  murder  of  Alexander  de'  Medici,  and  the 
unexpected  events  which  preceded  the  accession  of 
Cosmo  I.  Under  a  weak  and  frivolous  demeanour,  and 
a  supposed  attachment  to  field  amusements,  that  Prince 
dissembled  relentless  cruelty,  unmeasured  ambition,  and 
a  suspicious  jealousy  of  power.  The  emigrants,  whom 
the  tyranny  of  his  predecessor  had  driven  into  exile, 
uncertain  of  the  hands  into  which  the  government  of 
their  Country  would  fall  after  his  death,  levied  about 
two  thousand  men,  and  advanced  into  Tuscany  under 
the  guidance  of  Filippo  Strozzi;*  but  partly  owing  to 
treachery,  partly  to  their  own  want  of  Generalship,  the 
troops  were  dispersed,  and  their  principal  leaders  were 
ransomed  by  Cosmo  from  the  soldiers  to  whom  they 
had  surrendered,  in  order  that  they  might  be  transferred 
to  the  executioner.  Almost  every  noble  family  of  Flo- 
rence had  some  representative  among  Ihem,  and  in 
four  days  sixteen  citizens,  connected  with  the  most 
illustrious  Houses  of  the  State,  had  already  bled  upon 
the  scaffold.  All  would  have  fallen  in  like  manner,  if  the 
vengeance  of  Cosmo  had  not  been  arrested  by  symptoms 
of  popular  disapprobation.  The  remainder  (among 
whom  was  Nicolo  Machiavelli)  were  then  distributed 
into  various  places  of  confinement,  from  which  they  never 
emerged.  Filippo  Strozzi,  after  about  a  year's  rigorous 
imprisonment  in  the  Citadel,  the  cost  of  the  erection  of 
which  fortress  had  been  chiefly  defrayed  by  loans  fur- 
nished by  himself  to  the  late  Duke  Alexander,  escaped 
the  horrors  of  a  public  execution  by  suicide.  The  Em- 
peror who  had  hitherto  protected  was  persuaded  to  aban- 
don him  ;  and  this  great  man,  who  had  at  one  time  ex- 
cited the  admiration  of  all  Europe  by  his  unbounded 
wealth,  by  his  learning,  by  his  taste  for  the  Arts,  by  his 
courtesy  and  his  liberality,  perished  by  his  own  hands, 
after  having  scratched  upon  the  wall  of  his  Cell  an  im- 
precatory line  from  Virgil, 

Exoriare  aliquis  nosiris  ex  ossibus  ultor  ! 

which  seems  to  have  indelibly  impressed  itself  upon  the 
memory  of  his  son  Pietro  Strozzi,  afterwards  much  dis- 
tinguished as  a  Mare*chal  of  France,  who  pursued  the 
Florentine  Government  with  unceasing  enmity. 

Cosmo,  having  thus  freed  himself  from  his  enemies, 
next  sought  disembarrassment  from  the  friends  who 
had  raised  him  to  power,  but  who  might  still  obstruct 
the  establishment  of  that  despotism  which  was  his  final 
aim.  The  only  one  of  these  whose  fortune  still  excites 
any  interest  or  deserves  any  remembrance  is  Francesco 
Guicciardini  the  Historian,  who,  too  late  discovering  the 

*  Husband  of  Clarissa  of  Medici,  grandaughter  of  Lorenzo  the 
Maguificent. 
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mistake  by  which  he  had  subjected  his  Country  to  a  Annals  of 
tyrant,  sought  refuge  in  seclusion,  and  died  in  1540,      Italy- 
net  without  suspicion  of  poison. 

Arezzo,  after  a  short  independence,  was  soon  subdued 
by  the  Florentine  arms.  The  Republic  of  Lucca  obtained 
protection  from  the  Emperor  by  large  disbursements. 
The  struggle  of  Cosmo  with  Sienna  was  of  longer  dura- 
tion.     France  was  little   able   to   recover  her   former 
ascendency  in  Italy,  and  the  fortunes  of  its  chief  Repub-  War  with 
lies  were  wholly  dependent   upon  Charles  V.      Pietro  Sienna. 
Strozzi  and  his  brother  Leo,  the  Prior  of  Capua,  intent 
upon  avenging  the  death  of  their  father  Filippo,  endea- 
voured to   procure   a   footing   in   Sienna,    which  they 
thought  the  most  opportune  place  of  arms  afforded  by 
Tuscany  for  their  projects,    and  with  the  aid   of  the 
French  fleet  and  its  ally  Barbarossa  they  obtained  pos- 
session  of  many  of  the   Siennese  ports.     A   series  of 
petty  hostilities,   during  which  Cosmo,   watching  for  a 
favourable  opportunity,  remained  ostensibly  neuter,  com- 
menced between  France  and   the  Empire,  until    the 
reconciliation  of  those  two  great  Powers  compelled  the 
Duke  of  Florence  also  to  negotiate.     The  Peace,  how-  Short  Peace 
ever,  which  was  compulsory  on  all  parties,  was  but  of      A.  D. 
short  duration,  and  Cosmo,  having  made  his  arrange-     1553. 
ments  and   assembled  troops,  surprised  an  outwork   at  June  2. 
one  of  the  very  gates  of  Sienna.     The  Florentine  army 
was   increased  by  Germans  and  Spaniards  to  twenty- 
five  thousand  men  ;  the  succours  of  France,  on  the  other  Siegeoftha 
hand,  were  tardy  and  insufficient,  yet  the  war  was  con-  City, 
tinued  with  ferocity.     Famine  in  the  City  and  in  both      £' 
the  investing  and  relieving  armies  preceded  a  defeat  suf- 
fered by  Pietro  Strozzi*  at  Luciniano  ;  yet  the  City  was 
bravely  defended   by  the  French  Commander  Montluc, 
who  repulsed  several  attacks,  and  maintained  the  spirits 
of  the  inhabitants  against  the  savage  devastation   with 
which  the  neighbouring  country  was  laid  waste  by  the 
Marquis  of  Marignano.     After  a  patient  endurance  of 
all  the  horrors  of  blockade,  and  the  entire  consumption 
of  their  stores  and  provisions,  the  Siennese  obtained  an  Its  capitu- 
honourable  capitulation.  The  Republic  was  placed  under  lation. 
the  protection  of  the  Emperor,  who  promised  general      A.  D. 
amnesty,  protection  to  the  magistrates,  and  respect  to     1555. 
the  liberties  of  the  State.   He  engaged  also  not  to  build  a  APnl  2- 
fortress  in  the  city,  to  pay  from  his  own  funds  the  garrison, 
which  he  maintained  within  it,  and  to  permit  those  citi- 
zens who  chose  to  emigrate  to  retire  with  their  movables 
and  families  to  such  native  districts  as  were  not  subju- 
gated to  his  arms.    A  great  number  of  the  more  zealous 
patriots,  profiting  by  this  condition,  withdrew  to  Mon- 
talcino,  a  little  town  on  a  rock  not  far  removed  from  the 

*  P.  Strozzi  was  killed  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  in  1558. 
3  s2 
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hi<rh  road  between  Sienna  and  Rome,  and  there  they 
remained  under  a  Republican  government  until  the 
Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis  remodelled  the  whole  of 
Tuscany. 

In  Sienna  itself  not  one  article  of  the  capitulation 
was  observed,  yet  it  did  not  fall  immediately  under  the 
rule  of  Cosmo.  Philip  II.,  who  upon  his  father's  abdi- 
cation had  succeeded  to  his  territories,  wished  to  retain  it 
in  order  to  confirm  his  ascendency  in  Tuscany.  His  sub- 
sequent war  with  the  Caraffa  Family  made  it  necessary 
for  him  to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Duke  of  Flo- 
rence, and,  with  the  exception  of  its  ports,  he  then  ceded 
it  to  Cosmo,  who  annexed  it  to  his  other  territories. 
The  ports  were  formed  into  a  separate  Province  named 
the  Presidi,  and  their  loss  materially  contributed  to  de- 
prive Sienna  of  its  ancient  commerce. 

Cosmo  I.  had  greatly  increased  his  power,  but  his 
domestic  peace  was  clouded  by  some  tragical  but  ob- 
scure incidents.  It  is  said  that  his  third  son  Garcias 
assassinated  his  second  brother  Giovanni,  a  Cardinal, 
and  that  the  wretched  father  avenged  this  bloody 
quarrel  by  poniarding  the  murderer  with  his  own  hand 
in  the  very  presence  of  his  mother,  Eleanor  of  Toledo, 
who  died  a  victim  to  grief  and  terror  These  events  were 
vigilantly  concealed  from  the  public  eye,  but  they  con- 
tributed to  inspire  Cosmo  with  a  wish  for  retirement 
from  that  throne  which  he  had  attained  by  so  many 
crimes  and  intrigues.  He  surrendered,  therefore,  the 
chief  management  of  affairs  to  his  son  Francesco,  a 
youth  equally  faithless  and  cruel  with  himself,  but  far 
more  sensual,  and  not  by  any  means  possessed  of  similar 
talents.  The  sovereignty,  however,  still  remained  in  his 
own  hands,  and  so  adroitly  had  he  continued  his  rela- 
tions with  the  Vatican  that  he  obtained  from  Pius  V. 
the  title  of  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  which  was  after- 
wards confirmed  to  his  son  by  the  Emperor  Maximilian 
II.*  Cosmo  died  on  the  2 1st  of  April,  1574. 

The  reign  of  Francesco  is  eminently  inglorious.  On 
the  discovery  of  a  conspiracy  for  his  dethronement,  he 
brought  a  large  number  of  victims  to  the  scaffold,  and 
he  yet  more  cruelly  employed  hired  assassins  to  remove 
the  emigrants  whom  he  most  dreaded  at  the  different 
Courts  of  Europe.  Four  thousand  ducats  were  pro- 
mised for  each  separate  murder.  His  father  had 
established  in  his  palace  a  manufactory  of  poisons 
under  pretence  of  trying  chemical  experiments,  and  the 
most  subtle  of  these  preparations  were  transmitted  to 
his  Secretary  of  Embassy  at  Paris  for  the  secret  de- 
spatch of  those  whom  he  suspected  of  disaffection. 
But  the  most  remarkable,  and  perhaps  the  most  dis- 
graceful event  of  Francesco's  reign,  was  his  marriage 
with  Bianca  Cappello.f  Bianca,  daughter  of  a  Venetian 
Noble,  had  eloped  with  a  Florentine  lover  of  inferior 
station,  whom  she  afterwards  married.  Accident  threw 
her  in  the  way  of  Francesco,  who,  becoming  enamoured 
of  her  extraordinary  beauty,  openly  entertained  her  as 
his  mistress,  and  assassinated  her  husband.  The  Prince 
was  already  married  to  Joanna  of  Austria,  but  had  been 

*  Tuscany  was  not  a  Fief  of  the  Church,  so  that  the  Pope  had 
no  right  to  confer  this  title  His  doing  so  greatly  offended  the 

If  Idh^  T6S  aUd  the,EmPe™'  The  Rescript  afterwards 
granted  by  the  Emperor  made  no  mention  of  the  previous  con- 
cession  by  the  Pope. 

rX!n' °™  r?*™  of  M™*  Cappello  we  have  chiefly  followed 
Galuzzi,  ht  del  Gran  Ducato  di  TosCano  Wtfo  ,y  Go^no  della 
CamMedw  The  vanahons  from  the  true  story  which  we  have 
oimtted,  and  which  probably  are  familiar  to^Jry  reaTer  are 
drawn  from  the  Novels  of  Malaspini,  (parte  ii  84  85) 


disappointed  of  male  issue  from  that  union.  The  mis- 
tress, who  is  accused  by  contemporaries  of  having  em- 
ployed numerous  charlatans,  astrologers,  and  an  infidel 
sorceress  to  frame  charms  and  philtres  to  preserve  her 
lover's  attachment,  presented  him  with  a  supposititious 
boy,  and  put  to  death  all  the  agents  who  were  privy 
to  her  imposture.  Joanna  died  brokenhearted,  soon 
after  the  accession  of  Francesco,  and  the  first  care  of 
the  new  Duke  was  to  despatch  a  splendid  Embassy  to 
Venice  with  a  request  that  Bianca  might  be  declared 
a  daughter  of  the  Republic.*  The  Signory  granted 
assent  to  this  application  with  no  little  joy,  and  the  sole 
obstacle  to  his  legitimate  union  being  thus  removed, 
Francesco  openly  avowed  his  marriage  with  Bianca. 
The  Cappelli,  who  had  rejected  their  outcast  child  when 
in  poverty,  were  among  the  foremost  to  revive  connec- 
tion with  her  after  her  splendid  union  ;  they  assisted 
at  her  second  nuptials,  which  the  Grand  Duke  celebrated 
with  extraordinary  pomp,  and  at  her  subsequent  Coro- 
nation, for  which  the  assent  of  the  Holy  See  had  been 
obtained. 

It  is  not,  however,  to  be  supposed  that  a  foreign  mis- 
tress could  establish  the  ascendency  possessed  by  Bianca 
without  creating  numerous  enemies,  and  Francesco's 
brother,  the  Cardinal  Ferdinando,  was  too  much  inter- 
ested in  the  succession  to  tolerate  the  legal  rights  which 
she  had  now  established  by  wedlock.  She  had  already 
before  marriage  borne,  or  rather  had  professed  to  bear, 
one  child,  and  a  second  might  now  appear,  whose  heir- 
ship  it  would  be  difficult  to  set  aside.  The  crown  was  at 
stake,  and  the  habits  of  the  times  were  far  from  pre- 
cluding the  perpetration  of  crime  for  its  attainment. 
The  Cardinal,  therefore,  feigned  reconciliation  with  his 
brother,  and  attended  a  summons  to  pass  with  him 
a  week  of  friendly  intercourse  at  a  retired  hunting-seat. 
The  particulars  of  this  interview  are  necessarily  un- 
known ;  but  the  Duke  and  Bianca  expired  within  a 
few  hours  of  each  other,  and  the  ostentatious  exhibition 
of  their  bodies  strengthened  a  very  natural  suspicion 
of  poison.f  The  remains  of  the  late  Grand  Duchess 
were  excluded  from  the  magnificent  tomb  of  the  Me- 
dici, and  her  name  was  carefully  erased  from  all  the 
public  archives. 

Ferdinando  I.,  who  succeeded,  renounced  the  ton- 
sure in  order  that  he  might  marry.  He  endeavoured 
to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke  by  alliance  with  France. 
For  that  purpose  he  was  the  earliest  Roman  Catholic 
Prince  who  acknowledged  Henry  IV.,  and  he  was  active 
also  in  obtaining  the  absolution  of  that  King  from 
the  Pope.  The  Treaty  of  Bresse,  however,  with  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  in  1601,  effectually  barred  Italy  against 
the  French,  and  Tuscany  again  relapsed  under  the 
direction  of  Spain.  To  the  reign  of  Ferdinando  I. 
must  be  ascribed  the  erection  of  Leghorn  into  a  great 
maritime  port,J  and  at  his  death,  which  occurred  in 
1609,  his  son  and  successor,  Cosmo-  II.,  directed  his 

*  A  standing  law  of  Venice  prohibited  the  intermarriage  of  a 
foreigner  with  any  of  her  noble  families.  If,  therefore,  Bianca 
had  been  acknowledged  as  the  daughter  of  Cappello,  who  had  re- 
nounced her  since  her  elopement,  she  could  not  legally  have  been 
united  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  The  honour  was  granted 
only  twice  to  others  in  the  History  of  the  Republic,  to  Zilia  Dan- 
dolo,  and  to  Cat-arina  Cornaro,  Queen  of  Hungary  and  of  Cyprus. 

f  It  is  doubted  whether  Ferdinando  intended  to  poison  Bianca, 
or  whether  she  herself,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Borgias,  partook  by 
mistake  of  a  dish  which  was  drugged  for  him, 

J  Francesco  I.,  in  1577,  had  laid  the  foundations  of  the  new 
City  of  Leghorn,  but  he  had  afterwards  neglected  them. 
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entire  attention  to  Naval  affairs.  The  long  reign  of 
Ferdinando  II.,  distinguished  for  its  tranquillity  and  for 
the  protection  which  Letters  received  in  his  Court, 
was  terminated  at  a  date  beyond  that  which  we  have 
assigned  to  the  close  of  the  present  Chapter. 

We  return,  therefore,  to  our  narrative  of  the  affairs 
of  VENICE,  which  must  be  renewed  from  the  inglo- 
rious Peace  she  was  compelled  to  conclude  with  the 
Turks  in  1540.  The  Republic  enjoyed  tranquillity 
for  the  next  thirty  years,  during  which  long  and  un- 
wonted repose  she  chiefly  addicted  herself  to  the 
cultivation  of  the  Arts.  This  was  the  era  of  her  most 
brilliant  efforts  in  Painting;  and  the  pencils  of  Paolo 
Veronese,  Tintoretto,  and  Titian,  gained  for  the  Venetian 
school  of  colouring  the  high  celebrity  which  it  has  since 
maintained.  It  was  not  until  the  ambition  of  Selim  II. 
sought  the  conquest  of  Cyprus  that  any  dissensions 
arose  with  the  East.  That  despot  was  stimulated  to 
the  attempt  both  by  the  encouragement  of  his  flat- 
terers and  by  exaggerated  accounts  of  great  disasters 
which  had  befallen  Venice.  The  failure  of  a  harvest 
had  diminished  the  means  of  supporting  her  ordinary 
number  of  troops,  and  the  Arsenal  had  been  consumed 
by  a  devastating  fire.  In  consequence  of  the  providen- 
tial removal  of  large  stores  of  gunpowder  some  few 
days  before,  the  shipping,  with  the  exception  of  four 
galleys,  was  saved  from  destruction.  But  when  it  was 
rumoured  in  Constantinople  that  Venice  still  laboured 
under  famine,  and  that  her  navy  was  annihilated,  the 
Divan  commissioned  an  Embassy  to  demand  the  sur- 
render of  Cyprus. 

Upon  the  receipt  of  a  spirited  answer  wholly  declining 
this  unjust  summons,  Mustapha  Pacha  disembarked 
nearly  sixty  thousand  men  at  Limaso,  the  ancient  Pa- 
phos.  To  oppose  this  overwhelming  force,  few  more 
than  four  thousand  men,  not  all  of  whom  were  service- 
able, could  be  mustered,  and  they  at  once  abandoned 
the  desperate  chance  of  the  field  and  threw  themselves 
into  the  fortified  cities  of  Nicotia  and  Famagosta.  The 
Turks  proceeded  in  the  first  instance  to  the  investment 
of  the  former  of  these  strong  holds,  the  Capital  of  the 
Island,  situated  almost  in  its  centre.  After  a  fortnight's 
resistance  it  was  stormed  with  great  barbarity,  and  it  is 
computed  that  twenty  thousand  lives  were  sacrificed  in 
the  massacre  which  succeeded.  Mustapha,  after  his 
success,  passed  on  to  Famagosta,  on  the  Eastern  coast, 
but  the  fortifications  were  too  strong  to  be  carried  by  a 
coup  de  main,  and  the  season  was  too  far  advanced  to 
permit  the  opening  of  trenches.  He  therefore  contented 
himself  with  a  blockade  till  the  ensuing  Spring.  With 
the  aid  of  large  reinforcements  he  then  constructed  a 
series  of  lines  before  unrivalled  in  military  annals  ;  but 
the  gallantry  of  Marco  Antonio  Bragadino,  with  a  scanty 
garrison  of  seven  thousand  men,  half  Italians  and  half 
Greeks,  repulsed  all  his  assaults.  The  City  was  almost 
entirely  ruined  by  a  bombardment,  its  provisions  were 
completely  exhausted,  its  ramparts  were  breached  or 
undermined ;  few  of  the  troops  remained  unwounded  • 
yet  Bragadino,  unshaken  by  these  difficulties,  persisted 
in  his  defence.  When,  however,  all  hope  of  relief  had 
expired,  and  his  ammunition  was  reduced  to  seven  barrels 
of  powder,  he  consented  to  negotiate.  The  terms  of 
capitulation  were  favourable :  the  garrison  was  to  be 
transported  to  Candia  in  Turkish  vessels,  retaining  all 
their  property,  their  arms,  and  five  pieces  of  cannon; 
each  of  the  principal  officers  was  also  to  be  allowed 
three  horses  for  his  own  use ;  but  no  sooner  had  the 


Turkish  fleet  entered  the  harbour  than  a  flagrant  viola-   Annals  of 
tion  of  these  conditions  succeeded.    Bragadino  repaired      Italy. 
on  invitation  to  the  Pacha's  tent.     He  was  at  first  re- 
ceived with   apparent  courtesy,  but  a  studied  quarrel 
having  been  procured  by  the  demand  of  hostages  for  the 
safe  return  of  the  transports  which  were  to  convey  the 
troops  to  Candia,  his  chief  officers  were  cut   to  pieces 
before  his  eyes,  the  remaining  Christians  were  either 
massacred  or  condemned  to  the  oar,  and  Bragadino  him- 

i£*     t\  i      •  i  f        /»»  cuo 

self,  after  enduring  ten  days  of  suffering  and  indignity,  violation  of 
was  flayed   alive.     His  skin,  stuffed  with    straw,  was  the  Terms. 
exhibited  with  mockery  in  the  streets  of  Famagosta,  Cruel  lleath 
and  was  then  hung  as  a  trophy  from  the  bowsprit  of  dLo"^" 
the  Turkish  Admiral's  galley. 

The  Infidel  fleet  meantime  had  appeared  within  the 
Adriatic,  and  had  threatened  Venice  herself,  before 
the  King  of  Spain,  who  had  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Signory,  was  ready  with  his  tardy  contingent.  The 
combined  armament  assembled  at  Messina  under  the 
command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  bastard  brother 
of  Philip  II.,  and  encountered  the  Turkish  fleet  under 
Ali  Pacha  in  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto.  The  numbers  on  Battle  of 
each  side  were  nearly  equal,  presenting  altogether  full  Lepanto. 
five  hundred  ships,  and  what  little  numerical  superiority  Oct.  7. 
the  Turks  might  possess  was  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  size  of  six  Venetian  galleys.  The  conflict  was 
on  the  largest  scale  which  modern  times  had  witnessed, 
and  ended  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Moslems,  of  whose 
armament  not  quite  thirty  ships  escaped  after  five  hours' 
battle.  Eight  thousand  of  the  allies,  twenty-five  thou- 
sand of  the  Turks,  were  killed  ;  four  thousand  were  taken 
prisoners  ;  twelve  thousand  Christian  slaves  were  libe- 
rated ;  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  were  captured  and 
brought  into  port,  the  same  number  were  abandoned 
and  destroyed,  and  about  eighty  more  were  sunk  during 
the  action. 

This  great  victory  alarmed  the  Turks  for  the  safety  of 
Constantinople,  and  probably  saved  a  large  portion  of 
Christendom   from    subjugation   to   the   Infidel    yoke.  Bac]lwarj. 
True  it  is  that  the  approach  of  Winter  and  the  shattered  ness  of  the 
state  of  the  confederate  fleet  prevented  the  allies  from  allies. 
reaping  any  immediate  very  brilliant  results  from  their  March. 
success.     The  Spaniards  returned  to  Messina;  the  Ve-      A-  D< 
netians  to  Corfu,  in  order  to   refit.     The  Turks  were     1572. 
alert  in   the  following  Spring,  and  so  speedily  did  they 
recover  from  the  disaster  that  the  Capudan  Pacha  put 
to  sea  with  two  hundred  galleys,  and  insulted  Candia 
long  before  Don  John  had  been  furnished  by  his  Court 
with  a  sufficient  force  to  confront  them.     During  the 
Summer  nothing  occurred  beyond  a  few  casual  skir- 
mishes ;  and  in  the  succeeding  year  Venice,  justly  dis- 
satisfied with  the  feeble  support  which  she  had  received 
from  her  allies,  readily  entertained  overtures  for  Peace  Peace  with 
offered  by  the  Divan.    The  concessions  by  which  it  was  Turkey. 
purchased  might  induce  a  belief  that  the  Moslems  in- 
stead  of  the  Christians  had  been  conquerors  at  Lepanto; 
for  Venice  not  only  agreed  to  abandon  Cyprus,  and  the 
single  town  which  she  had  won  in   Albania,   but  she 
sealed  the  ignominy  of  the  Treaty  by  consenting  to  pay 
to  the  Porte  a  tribute  of  one  hundred  thousand  ducats 
during  the  next  three  years. 

Another  long  period  of  tranquillity  ensued,  and  it  Breach 
was  not  until  after  the  commencement  of  the  XVIIth  with  Pius  V. 
Century  that  Venice  became  involved  in  a  widely  dif-      At  D- 
ferent  contest  from  that  which  we  have  just  described.      1605. 
The  Papal  throne  was  then  occupied  by  a  Prelate  dis- 
tinguished   for   ambition,    and  anxious   to  revive  the 
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History,  exploded  claims  of  his  predecessors  to  universal  supre- 
macy. These  pretensions  had  at  all  times  been  resisted 
by  Venice,  and  the  Senate  had  recently  passed  two 
Edicts,  one  of  which  prohibited  any  fresh  endowment 
of  Ecclesiastical  establishments,  and  the  other  forbade 
the  erection  of  any  new  building  connected  with  religious 
purposes  unless  the  consent  of  Government  had  been 
previously  obtained.  The  latter  restriction  appears  to 
have  been  not  unreasonable  in  a  Capital  circumscribed 
by  Nature,  which  the  sea  prevented  from  enlargement, 
and  half  of  whose  site  was  already  occupied  by  Churches 
and  Monasteries.  Paul  V.  was  indignant  at  these 
•enactments,  but  he  was  roused  to  fury  when  two  Eccle- 
siastics, guilty  of  the  most  detestable  enormities,  were 
subjected  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Civil  tribunals,  and 
removed  from  the  judgment  of  the  Spiritual  Court,  which 
•would  most  probably  have  extended  a  shield  over  their 
-crimes. 

To  the  menace  of  spiritual  penalties  the  Signory 
replied  by  a  firm  but  respectful  answer,  which  the  Con- 
clave met  by  a  Bull  of  Interdict.  The  Senate,  under 
the  guidance  of  Fra  Paolo  Sarpi,  (their  official  theolo- 
gian,) a  Priest  better  acquainted  with  the  Canon  Law 
and  with  Divinity  than  any  other  person  of  his  times,  and 
whose  name  has  descended  most  honourably  even  to  our 
own,)  recalled  their  Ambassador  from  Rome,  declared 
the  Interdict  to  be  null  and  void,  and  forbade  the  Clergy 
from  paying  obedience  to  it.  When  the  Jesuits  en- 
deavoured by  resort  to  very  subtle  casuistry  to  avoid 
compliance  with  this  order,  the  Senate  rigorously  com- 
manded them  to  withdraw  from  the  territories  of  the 
Republic;  and  so  great  was  the  unpopularity  of  that 
Order,  that  when  the  fathers  embarked  they  were 
saluted  with  cries  of  insult  and  malediction. 

The  press  teemed  with  controversial  writings,  and  the 
Pope,  relying  on  promises  of  aid  from  Spain,  threatened 
a  resort  to  arms.  Still  the  Signory  was  not  discouraged. 
In  case  of  a  war  it  was  evident  that  France  and  Eng- 
land would  unite  against  Spain  and  the  Pope  ;  but 
Philip  III.  had  little  serious  intention  of  increasing  the 
power  of  the  Vatican,  which  indeed  it  was  the  interest 
of  all  Kings  to  restrict  within  narrow  limits ;  and  at 
length,  by  the  mediation  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  Paul  V., 
after  some  few  unavailing  attempts  to  obtain  more  fa- 
vourable terms,  removed  the  Interdict.  The  offending 
Priests  were  at  the  same  time  delivered  over  to  the 
French  Ambassador,  with  a  protest  that  the  Republic  by 
no  means  abandoned  the  right  of  jurisdiction  over  her 
own  Ecclesiastics,  but  acted  solely  in  deference  to  the 
request  of  his  Christian  Majesty.  The  part  which  Fra 
Paolo  had  taken  was  too  prominent  to  be  forgiven.  An 
Attempt  to  attempt  was  made  upon  his  life  by  some  bravoes  who 

FrSaapaolo?  "^  traced  to  the  Palace  °f  the  Nuncio,  and  he  reco- 
vered, contrary  to  all  expectation,  after  having  received 
fifteen  wounds,  which  he  remarked,  with  a  pleasantry 
undimmished  by  the  severity  of  his  sufferings,  had  been 
given  stdo  Romance  curiee. 

f  T«e  nCXt  eXerti°n  °f  the  ReP«blic  was  the  dispersion 
Of,,a  fie'°e  ™e Aof  Pirates  wh°  <°r  nearly  a  centuVy  had 
pillaged  the  Adriatic  under  the  title  of  Uscocchi  *  A 
horde  of  Bulgarians  flying  before  the  Greeks,  in  the 
commencement  of  the  Xlth  Century,  first  settled  in 
COm,  then  removed  to  Zara,  and  finally  occupied  the 
inaccessible  country  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Se-na. 
Seldom  exceeding  the  number  of  one  thousand  men  at 
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any  period  of  their  existence,  they  spread  terror  on  both  Annals  of 
sides  of  the  Adriatic  by  their  relentless  cruelty  ;  and  the       Italv- 
Turks  and  the  Venetians   were  equal    sufferers   from 
their  rapacity  and  their  fiendlike   barbarities.     There 
can  be  little  doubt  that  they  were  secretly  protected  by 
the  Court  of  Austria,  which,  when  Venice  had  resolved 
upon  their  extermination,  undertook  their  defence.     We 
need  not  pursue  any  details  of  the  petty  war  which  en- 
sued in  Friuli.     Venice  was  supported  by  the  Duke  of  i 
Savoy  and  by  the  Seven  United  Provinces;  and  one  of  Austriar 
the  most  remarkable  circumstances  in  her  History  is  the 
occupation  of  her  Capital  for  several  days  in  continuance 
by  four   thousand   Dutch   heretic   troops   under  John 
Count   of  Nassau.     It  is  difficult  to  determine  what  Venice 
reasons  induced  a  Government,  on  most  occasions  so  occupied  by 
jealous  and  so  wary,  thus   rashly  to  hazard    its   inde-  Dutch 
pendence.     The  formidable  aspect,  however,  which  she  Duxilia"e8- 
presented  inclined   the  Austrians  to  Peace;  after  the     **!'  , 
ratification  of  which  the  Signory  applied  itself  to  the     ifil? 
entire  dispersion  of  the  Uscocchi,  who,  deprived  of  the  Dispersion 
disgraceful  support  on  which  they  were  accustomed  to  of  the 
rely,  were  easily  destroyed.  Uscocchi. 

The  origin  and  aim  of  the  conspiracy,  so  familiarly      *~  D- 
known  in   England  through  Otway's  drama  of  Venice      1618. 
Preserved,  are  still  wrapped  in  hopeless  obscurity,  and 
we  must  content  ourselves  with  a  naked  outline  of  the 
facts  which   are  evident.     Jacques   Pierre,  a   Norman 
pirate,  who  had  been  afterwards  engaged  in  the  service  of 
the  Spanish  Duke  d'Ossuna,  Viceroy  of  Naples,  fled  from 
that  master,  and  was  employed  in  some  mean  post  about 
the  Arsenal  of  Venice.     In  the  Summer  of  1617  he  laid  Conspiracy 
before  the  Signory  the  plan  of  a  conspiracy  in  which  of  the 
himself  was  to  be  one  of  the  chief  actors,  and  which  had  Marquis  de 
been  approved  by  the  Marquis  de  Bedemar,  the  Spanish  Bedemar- 
Resident  in  Venice,   on   the  suggestion   of  the    Duke 
d'Ossuna.     Pierre's  rupture  and  flight  from  the  latter, 
and  his  subsequent  enrolment  at  the  Arsenal,  were  in- 
tended to  facilitate  his  ultimate  commission,  to  corrupt 
such  of  the  Dutch  troops  as  remained  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, to  fire  the  City,  to  seize  and  massacre  the  Nobles, 
and   by  the  overthrow   of  the  existing  Government  to 
transfer  all  power  to  Spain.     The  arrest  and  the  secret 
execution  of  Spinosa,  a  Neapolitan  described  by  Pierre 
as  an  agent  of  the  Duke  d'Ossuna,  were  the  only  steps 
taken  by  the  Senate  on  these  disclosures.     At  the  end 
of  ten  months,  during  which  period  Pierre  was  encou- 
raged to  carry  on  a  treacherous  communication  with  his 
employers,  he  was  seized  and  drowned  in  the  Lagune. 
Renault,  a  friend  whom   he   had  employed  to  translate 
his  denunciations  into  Italian,  after  being  fearfully  tor- 
tured, was  hanged  by  one  foot  in  the  Piazzetta.     More 
than  three  hundred  French  and  Spaniards  were  pub- 
licly executed    at   different  times,  and  the    number  of 
private  executions  was  necessarily  unknown.     Still  no 
official  documents  announced  the  causes  of  these  punish- 
ments, and,  although  rumour  denounced  the  Marquis  de 
Bedemar  as  the  author  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  destruc- 
tion of  Venice,   five  more   months  elapsed   before  the 
Council  of  Ten  made  any  report  to  the  Senate,  a  report 
not    in    unison  with    the  depositions   of  Pierre.     The 
various  hypotheses  which  have  been  formed  respecting 
this  plot   are  almost  alike  unsatisfactory.     To  examine 
them  would  far  exceed  our  limits,  and  we  must  refer  to 
Count  Daru's  History  for  all  further  investigation.     It 
may  reasonably  be  doubted  whether  any  conspiracy  at 
all  existed,  and  whether  the  whole  transaction  was  not 
a  political  ruse  of  the  Venetian  Government  in  order  to 
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History,  extricate  itself  from  a  political  dilemma  in  which  it  had 
become  involved  by  duplicity.  Unhappily  there  is  suffi- 
cient proof,  by  its  conduct  on  other  occasions,  that  the 
sacrifice  of  numerous  innocent  lives  was  a  weight  of 
guilt  from  which  the  Governors  of  the  Republic  would 
by  no  means  recoil  in  order  to  veil  the  secrets  of  their 
mysterious  policy.  Venice  was  at  that  period  the  most 
luxurious  Capital  in  Europe,  and  its  licentiousness  and 
its  magnificence  form  the  theme  of  many  contemporary 
writers.  The  War  of  Candia,  as  it  is  called,  in  which 
she  engaged  for  the  preservation  of  that  Island,  the  sole 
remnant  of  her  share  in  the  partition  of  the  Eastern 
Empire,  must  be  related  in  a  subsequent  Chapter,  and 
we  now  proceed  to  touch  lightly  upon  the  History  of  the 
other  Italian  States  during  the  remainder  of  the  XVIth 
and  the  first  half  of  the  X VJIth  Centuries. 

The  POPEDOM  had  declined  from  its  former  splendour 
in  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  and  it  deserves  little 
notice  till  the  brief  interval  of  vigour  which  marked  the 
Pontificate  of  Sixtus  V.  Paul  IV.,  Pius  IV.  and  V., 
and  Gregory  XIII.,  distinguished  themselves  only  by 
the  persecution  of  Heresy,  by  sanctioning  the  massacre 
of  the  Jews  in  Aragon,  of  the  Moslems  in  Grenada,  and 
of  the  Protestants  in  Flanders,  and  by  encouraging 
wars  against  the  Reformed  in  France  and  England. 
Sixtus  was  well  worthy  of  the  Sovereignty  which  he 
possessed,  and  had  it  not  been  for  his  accumulation  of 
wealth  he  would  have  gained  and  would  have  deserved 
the  affection  of  his  subjects  by  the  reforms  which  he 
introduced,  in  order  to  correct  the  mal-administration  of 
his  predecessors.  A  rigorous  police  suppressed  the  pil- 
lage to  which  his  dominions  had  been  exposed  from 
brigands,*  the  firmness  of  his  government  made  his 
foreign  policy  respected,  and  his  judicious  cultivation  of 
the  Arts  enriched  Rome  with  many  superb  monu- 
ments. His  feeble  successors  may  be  passed  in  silence, 
and  we  have  already  said  enough  of  the  dispute  of 
Paul  V.  with  Venice.  Urban  VIII.,  Maffeo  Barberini, 
lavished  the  revenues  of  the  Church  most  prodigally  on 
his  nephews,  and  his  anxiety  for  their  temporal  welfare 
involved  him  in  a  war  with 'Ed  ward  Duke  of  Farnese. 
That  Prince  had  contracted  enormous  debts  at  Rome, 
of  which  even  the  interest  remained  unpaid  ;  but  he  ob- 
stinately resisted  a  proposal  made  by  the  Pope  for  the 
removal  of  these  encumbrances  by  the  sale  of  his  Fiefs, 
with  which  Urban  proposed  to  invest  the  Barberini. 
The  Duke  ofModena,the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  and 
the  Republic  of  Venice,  allied  themselves  with  Farnese. 
A  great  extent  of  country  was  ravaged  during  this  con- 
test, which  was  conducted  on  both  sides  with  cowardice 
and  want  of  skill,  and  which  ended  by  a  Treaty  leaving 
each  party  almost  in  its  original  state. 

In  FERRARA  and  MODENA  the  legitimate  line  of  Este 
had  become  extinct  by  the  death  of  Alfonso  II.,  the  per- 
secutor of  Tasso.  Clement  VIII.  annexed  Ferrara  to  the 
Holy  See,  and  from  that  moment  its  decay  commenced. 

*  The  punishments  exacted  during  the  reign  of  Sixtus  were  nu- 
merous and  severe,  and  from  their  necessary  rapidity  included  many 
who,  it  is  to  be  feared,  were  not  partakers  in  the  guilt  of  their  neigh- 
bours. But  brigandage  had  obtained  an  extent  which  demanded 
e  most  powerful  weapons  for  its  suppression.  It  was  by  no 
neans  disgraceful  to  be  enrolled  among  a  band  of  professed  rob- 
bers,  and  the  command  was  openly  assumed  by  Nobles  of  the  high- 
est rank  M.  de  Sismondi  {Rep.  Ital.  torn.  xvi.  p.  192.)  mentions 
Alfonso  Piccolomini,  Duke  of  Monte  Marciano,  and  Marco  Sciarra, 
as  distinguished  Chiefs  ;  the  former  of  whom  desolated  Romagna 
the  latter  the  Abruzzi  and  the  Campagna  of  Rome,  each  with 
many  thousand  followers. 
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The  seat  of  the  House  of  Este  was  transferred  to  Mo-  Annals  of 
dena,  which  flourished  in  proportion  to  the  decline  of      Italv- 
her  rival.  ^^^^^^ 

By  the  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis,  Emmanuel  Phili-       From 
bert  Duke  of  SAVOY  partly  recovered  the  dominions  which 
France  had  wrested  from  his  unfortunate  father,  and 
during  a  long  and  pacific   reign   restored  the  fortunes 
of  his  House.     Agriculture,  Commerce,  and  the  useful 
Arts  flourished  under  his  auspices,  and  the  production  of 
silk  became  the  staple  trade  of  Piedmont.     Few  Princes 
have  exerted  themselves  with  greater  activity  or  more 
success  for  the  benefit  of  their  subjects,  and  he  dexte- 
rously profited  by  the  troubles  which  distracted  France 
during  the  Wars  of  Religion  to  recover  all  the  strong 
places  in  Piedmont  which  had  been   severed  from  his 
dominion.     It  was,  however,  reserved  for  his  more  war- 
like but  less  prudent  son  Charles  Emmanuel  I.,  who  sue-  Charles 
ceeded    him  in  1580,  entirely  to  exclude  the  French  Emmanuel 
from  peaceable  entrance  into  Italy,  by  exchanging  the  *' 
County  of  Bresse  in  Savoy  for  the  Marquisate  of  Sa-  Exchange 
luzzo.     Henry  IV.  scarcely  exercised  his  usual  political  of  Bresse 
foresight  in  this  negotiation,  which,  indeed,  gave  him  a  for  Saluzzo. 
fertile  Province    in    lieu   of  a   barren   dominion ;  but 
which  at  the  same  time  deprived  him  of  an  easy  key  to 
the  Alps,  and  consolidated  Savoy  into  a  powerful  bar- 
rier Italian  State. 

In  a  claim  which  Charles  Emmanuel  advanced  upon 
Montferrat  he  was  unsuccessful,  and  the  Emperor,  to 
whose  adjustment  the  pretensions  were  left,  decided  in 
favour  of  his  competitors,  the  House  of  Gonzaga.  This 
failure  by  no  means  prevented  him  from  a  renewal  of 
his  ambitious  pretension  when  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  Gonzaga  occasioned  a  dispute  for  the  succession 
to  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  to  which  Montferrat  was  an- 
nexed. Charles  Duke  de  Nevers,  who  was  esta- War  of  the 
blished  as  a  Peer  of  France,  represented  the  nearest  Mantuans 
collateral  branch  of  the  House  of  Gonzaga.  The  Duke  successful« 
of  Guastalla,  a  more  distant  scion,  pretended  to  the 
Duchy  of  Mantua.  The  Spanish  Government  sought 
to  annex  it  to  their  Milanese  dominions,  and  in  order  to 
assist  these  views  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  II.  placed 
the  Duke  of  Nevers  under  the  ban  of  the  Empire,  for 
having  taken  possession  of  his  Fiefs  without  formal 
investiture.  Mantua  was  stormed  and  severely  treated 
by  an  Imperial  army ;  but  the  French,  under  Louis 
XIII.  in  person,  forced  the  strong  pass  of  Susa,  esta- 
blished the  Duke  of  Nevers  on  his  Italian  Throne,  and 
probably  accelerated  the  death  of  Charles  Emmanuel, 
who  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Victor  Amadeus  I. 

The  Treaty  of  Chierasco  in  the  ensuing  year  restored  Victor 
all  his  conquered  dominions  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  with  Amadeus  I. 
the  exception  of  Pignerolles,  which  commanded  the 
passes  of  the  Alps  by  Briancon. 

The  French  maintained  their  ascendency  in  Pied- 
mont during  this  brief  reign,  towards  the  close  of  which 
Victor  Amadeus  became  their  auxiliary  in  a  new  war 
which  the  ambition  of  Richelieu  commenced  against  the 
House  of  Austria ;  of  the  two  sons  whom  he  left  in 
infancy  the  eldest  died  almost  immediately  after  his 
father,  and  the  Crown  devolved  on  Charles  Emmanuel  Charles 
II.,  then  only  in  his  fourth  year.     The  Regency  was  dis-  Emmanuel 
puted  between  his  widowed  mother,  the  Duchess  Chris-  M* 
tina,  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  of  France,  and  two  brothers 
of  the  late  Duke,  who  had  been  openly  at  enmity  with 
him,     Richelieu,  who  secretly  designed  to  annex  Savoy 
to  France,  supported  the  former;  the  Spaniards  gave  Civil  War, 
their  aid  to  the  latter;  and  the  Duchy  was   torn  to 
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History,  pieces  by  a  Civil  War  which  threatened  its  entire  de- 
struction. Even  on  the  termination  of  this  family 
quarrel,  the  French  retained  possession  of  Turin, 
which  they  had  been  permitted  to  garrison  ;  and  the  in- 
dependence of  Savoy  was  perhaps  only  preserved  by 
Richelieu's  death.  The  minority  of  Charles  Emmanuel 
II.  terminated  in  1648,  the  limit  to  which  we  at  present 
confine  ourselves. 

The  war  which  France  undertook  with  the  House  of 
w'aTof  the  Austria  in  support  of  the  Orisons  belongs  more  particu- 
Grisons.  larly  to  the  History  of  the  first-named  Country  ;  but  the 
GENOESE  were  involved  in  it  by  the  ambition  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy  and  by  their  connection  with  Spain. 
Charles  Emmanuel  I.  was  not  without  hope  that  he 
might  annex  their  Republic  to  his  own  dominions, 
and  he  invited  a  French  army,  under  the  Constable 
De  Lesdiguieres,  to  besiege  the  Capital,  the  pos- 
session of  which  he  so  much  desired.  The  Ge- 
noese were  surprised  ;  but  there  was  not  wanting  a 
Doria  to  animate  and  to  organize  their  defence.  They 
were,  however,  nearly  reduced  when  a  Spanish  force 
arrived  to  their  aid  and  the  French  were  forced  to  raise 
the  siege.  The  hatred  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  was  exas- 
perated  rather  than  diminished  by  this  repulse,  and  by 
means  of  his  Ambassador  he  fomented  the  differences 
which  existed  between  the  two  Factions  of  privileged  and 
unprivileged  Nobility,  of  which  the  now  Oligarchical 
Government  was  framed.  The  number  of  citizens  in- 
scribed in  the  Golden  Book  had  become  greatly  dimi- 
nished, and  a  new  race  had  sprung  up,  enriched  by 
commerce,  and  deeply  mortified  by  their  exclusion  from 
Conspiracy  aristocratic  honours.  Among  these,  Cesare  Vachero 
.of  Vachero.  wag  distinguished  from  his  fellows  by  wealth,  daring, 
and  ambition.  Although  still  engaged  in  mercantile 
pursuits  he  panted  for  the  distinctions  of  Nobility  ;  in  his 
dress  he  abandoned  the  usual  modest  habit  of  his  order, 
and  affected  to  wear  the  military  garb  which  character- 
ised the  higher  ranks.  A  number  of  hired  bravoes  also 
were  in  his  pay,  who  shrank  from  no  service,  however 
desperate.  No  fitter  instrument  than  Vachero  could 
present  himself  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  who  readily  per- 
suaded him  to  head  a  conspiracy  for  the  overthrow  of 
the  existing  Government.  The  design  was  communi- 
cated to  many  of  the  rich  excluded  citizens,  the  number 
of  bravoes  entertained  by  each  was  augmented,  a  day 
was  named  for  the  rising,  in  which  the  Pnlace  was  to  be 
forced,  the  ancient  Nobles  were  to  be  massacred,  and  the 
factious  trader,  reeking  with  their  blood,  was  to  be  ele- 
vated to  the  authority  of  Doge.  The  remorse  or  cowar- 
dice of  a  Piedmontese  Captain,  associated  in  the  bloody 
plot,  revealed  it  two  days  before  its  execution.  The 
Suppressed,  greater  part  of  the  conspirators  received  timely  warning 
and  fled ;  but  Vachero  and  five  or  six  others  were  ar- 
rested, condemned  on  indisputable  evidence,  and  exe- 
cuted, in  spite  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  openly  avowed  himself  the  instigator  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  threatened  reprisals. 

Wretched-       From  the  epoch  at  which  NAPLES  and  MILAN  had  been 
ness  of  NA-  swayed  by  Spanish  Viceroys  they  were  subject  to  all  the 
PI.KS  and     evils  which   misgovernment  could   inflict.     From    the 
MILAN.        absurd   and   oppressive  duties  which  were   levied    on 
almost  every  necessary  commodity,  the  wretched  inha- 
bitants  often   pined   in   famine   while    surrounded   by 
plenty ;  and  if  the  abuse  of  legislation  was  unable  to 
rob  the  fields  of  their  natural  fertility,*  it  was  at  least 
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sufficiently  powerful  to  ensure  the  wretchedness  of  their 
cultivation.  Brigands  ravaged  the  interior,  the  coasts 
were  pillaged  by  corsairs,  who  carried  away  troops  of 
slaves,  and  the  Inquisition  was  the  only  curse  usually 
following  in  the  train  of  Spanish  despotism  which 
was  escaped  by  their  suffering  citizens.  One  attempt, 
made  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  the  Catholic,  created  so 
much  irritation  that  he  was  compelled  to  abandon  it; 
and  when,  in  1547,  Charles  V.  affixed  an  Edict  to  the 
same  effect  on  the  doors  of  the  Cathedral  at  Naples,  the 
people  rose  in  a  body  against  his  bigoted  Viceroy,  Don 
Pedro  de  Toledo,*  and  after 'much  bloodshed  obliged 
him  to  relinquish  the  project.  Sixteen  years  afterwards 
Philip  II.  obtained  a  Papal  Bull  for  remodelling  on  the 
Spanish  plan  the  Italian  Inquisition,  already  existing  in 
the  Milanese;  but  popular  aversion  was  so  unequivo- 
cally expressed  that,  by  reluctantly  yielding  to  the  state- 
ments of  his  Governor,  the  Duke  of  Sessa,  he  perhaps 
avoided  an  insurrection  similar  to  that  which  had  oc- 
curred at  Naples. 

We  read  of  many  occasional  tumults  easily  suppressed, 
but  of  only  two  vigorous  attempts  made  by  the  Neapo- 
litans to  shake  off  the  foreign  yoke  which  subjected 
them  to  so  much  want,  misery,  and  oppression.  The 
first  of  these  was  conducted  by  Tomaso  Campanella,  a 
Dominican  Friar,  who  having  acquired  great  influence 
in  his  own  Order,  and  among  the  August!  ties  and  Fran- 
ciscans, employed  three  hundred  preachers  to  stimulate 
the  people  to  revolt.  All  ranks  declared  in  his  favour, 
and  he  negotiated  even  with  the  Turks  for  assistance. 
On  a  discovery  of  his  plot  before  it  was  completely 
prepared  for  outbreak,  many  of  its  chief  leaders  were 
put  to  death  in  excruciating  tortures ;  but  Campanella 
himself,  even  when  upon  the  rack,  delivered  confessions 
so  obscure,  so  mystic,  and  so  contradictory,  that  he 
received  the  grant  of  life  as  a  madman.  From  the  im- 
prisonment to  which  he  was  condemned  he  contrived  to 
escape,  and  to  pass  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  repose 
in  France. 

The  second  Rebellion,  which  did  not  occur  till  the 
middle  of  the  next  century,  for  a  while  bore  a  promise 
of  greater  success.  Its  immediate  cause  was  a  duty  on 
the  fruit  with  which  Naples  was  daily  supplied.  A  fine 
imposed  on  the  wife  of  Tomaso  Aniello,  (Masaniello,  as 
the  name  is  commonly  abbreviated,)  a  native  of  Amalfi, 
in  the  employment  of  a  fisherman,  drove  him  to  fury  and 
furnished  the  rabble  with  a  leader,  who  for  a  short  time 
evinced  considerable  skill  and  obtained  distinguished 
success.  During  the  week  in  which  the  populace  ob- 
tained possession  of  Naples,  no  horror  which  accom- 
panies insurrection  was  escaped  by  the  unhappy  City. 
The  public  offices  and  rich  mansions  of  the  obnoxious 
Nobles  were  burned  ;  and  countless  ruffians,  the  dregs 
of  the  most  corrupt  City  in  the  civilized  world, 
part  of  them  professed  brigands  satiated  themselves 
with  bloodshed  and  spoliation.  The  Government 
seems  to  have  been  intimidated,  and  the  Duke  d'Arcos, 
the  Viceroy,  after  his  Palace  had  been  forced  and 
plundered,  took  refuge  and  prepared  for  a  siege  in 
the  Castel  Nuovo.  Masaniello,  surrounded  by  severed 
heads  and  bleeding  corpses,  harangued  the  populace  in 
the  Market  Place,  and,  throwing  aside  his  rags,  clad 
himself  in  a  magnificent  habit.  He  affected  to  treat 

*  He  retained  the  Government  during  fourteen  years,  and  proved 
a  most  fitting  agent  for  his  master's  tyranny.  It  it  from  him  that 
the  finest  street  of  Naples  derives  its  name. 
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with  the  Viceroy  on  terms  of  equality,  and  he  obtained 
from  him  a  repeal  of  the  offensive  tax,  an  assurance 
that  no  new  duties  should  be  imposed,  and  a  promise  of 
amnesty  and  oblivion  to  all  who  had  been  engaged  in 
the  sedition.  The  suddenness  of  his  unparalleled  eleva- 
tion appears  to  have  affected  the  intellects  of  this  very 
remarkable  man,  who  shortly  after  his  adjustment  with 
D'Arcos  betrayed  manifest  symptoms  of  derangement. 
The  fury  of  the  populace  had  subsided,  and  it  was  easy 
for  the  Viceroy  to  create  suspicion  of  their  late  idol. 
Some  of  his  followers  were  suborned  to  undertake  his 
assassination,  and  his  remains  were  in  the  first  instance 
ignominiously  thrown  into  the  town  ditch,  but  on  the 
day  after  his  death  the  fickle  rabble  honoured  them  by  a 
public  funeral,  to  the  pomp  of  which  the  Viceroy  him- 
self contributed  ;  so  that  the  Fisherman  of  Naples  (to 
employ  the  expressive  words  of  one  of  his  biographers) 
in  less  than  three  days  was  obeyed  like  a  Monarch, 
murdered  like  a  Villain,  and  revered  like  a  Saint. 

The  Duke  d'Arcos,.  when  freed  from  Masaniello, 
believed  that  he  might  infringe  his  engagements  with 
impunity.  Scarcely  a  month,  however,  had  elapsed  be- 
fore the  sedition  recommenced  with  more  than  former 
violence,  and  he  was  reduced  to  a  new  capitulation, 
which  was  broken  as  soon  as  the  possession  of  the  forts 
and  the  presence  of  a  Spanish  fleet  in  the  bay  enabled 
him  to  menace  the  City  with  bombardment.  Six  thou- 
sand troops  were  landed,  with  orders  to  put  to  the  sword 
all  who  Should  offer  resistance.  But  a  population  of 
four  hundred  thousand  souls,  the  majority  of  whom 
had  neither  houses  nor  fortunes  at  stake,  disregarded 
the  threat  of  bombardment,  and  were  almost  reckless  of 
the  loss  of  life  itself.  After  three  days  of  bloody  com- 
bat in  the  streets,  they  chased  the  Spanish  soldiers  to 
their  ships,  and  remained  masters  of  the  City,  They 


then  invited  to  their  aid  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  hap-  Annals  of 
pened  to  be  at  Rome,  and  proclaimed  him  their  Gene-       Italy, 
ralissimo  with  a  view  of  establishing  a  Republic.     Henry 
of  Lorraine  traced  himself  by  maternal  descent  to  the  se- 
cond House  of  Anjou,  and,  hoping  to  make  these  obso- 
lete claims  available  by  the  assistance  of  France,  he  un- 
hesitatingly obeyed  the  summons ;  but  his  dream  was 
only  of  short  continuance,  for   Gemmaro  Annese,  the 
Chief  of  the  revolutionary  party,  discovered  the  aim  of 
the  Prince  with  whom  he  had  confederated,  and,  more  The  Duke 
jealous  of  the  aggrandizement  of  a   single  individual  ?  9uisf 
than  of  the  subjugation  of  his  Country   to  the   yoke  GenelSL 
of   a   foreign   Kingdom,  privately  negotiated    for  the  simo. 
restoration  of   Spanish   authority.     While   Guise  was      A.  D. 
absent    on    a    foraging    expedition,  Annese    opened      1648. 
the  gates    of  Naples   to  a    Spanish   detachment     and  April  4. 
soon  afterwards  expiated  his  treachery  on  the  scaffold, 
to   which   he   was   condemned   by   Philip   IV.,  more  Final  sub- 
deeply  remembering  the  former  resistance  of  his  power  jugationby 
by   the  demagogue  than   the   recent   benefits  he  had  Spain, 
received  from  him.     Guise  was  made  prisoner  by  the 
Spaniards,  and  did  not  recover  his  liberty  till  1652. 

The  insular  part  of  Italy,  during  the  period  we  have  Sicily  and 
been  recounting,  groaned  beneath  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  Sardinia. 
Sardinia  and  Sicily  were  reduced  almost  to  a  state  of 
barbarism.     The  former  was  preserved  from  the  Otto- 
man  arms   by  the  resistance   of  a  preliminary  attack 
which  Solyman  the  Magnificent  was  persuaded  to  make 
on  Malta.     All  the  power  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  of  Siege  of 
its  tributary  Corsairs  was  employed  for  the  destruction  Malta, 
of  that  Island ;  but  it  was  so  bravely  defended  by  its 
Grand   Master  La  Valette  and  his  Knights,  that  the 
Infidels,    after   an   investment    of  four   months,  were 
forced  to  retire  in  disorder,  with  the  loss  of  about  thirty 
thousand  men. 
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No  malefactor  absconding  from  the  hue  and  cry  of 
offended  justice  could  more  stealthily  contrive  his  escape 
than  did  Henry  III.  from  his  now  burdensome  but 
once  so  much  coveted  Throne  of  Poland.  Five  days 
after  receiving  intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  brother 
he  retired  to  his  bedchamber  in  the  presence  of  all  his 
Courtiers,  and  afterwards,  in  the  depth  of  night,  issuing 
from  a  postern  which  opened  without  the  walls  of  Cra- 
cow, he  walked  nearly  a  mile  to  an  appointed  rendez- 
vous where  his  horses  awaited  him.  Missing  his  guide 
he  lost  himself  in  a  forest,  from  which  he  escaped  by  the 
aid  of  a  charcoal-burner,  whose  cabin  he  accidentally  en- 
tered, and  whom  he  mounted  on  the  crupper  of  one 
of  his  attendants.  The  next  morning,  having  ridden 
twenty  leagues  at  full  speed,  he  crossed  the  frontier  into 
Moravia,  and  at  length,  feeling  himself  secure,  he'tra- 
versed  Austria  and  Italy  more  leisurely,  indulging  in 
the  fetes  with  which  he  was  entertained  on  his  passage 
by  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  the  Republic  of  Venice, 
and  the  Lombard  Princes. 

During  this  interval  Catherine  administered  the  Re- 
gency with  great  ability ;  her  chief  aim  was  to  preserve 
her  own  power,  and,  uncertain  of  the  course  which 
Henry  might  pursue,  she  concluded  a  Truce  with  the 
Huguenots  at  La  Rochelle.  The  only  instances  in 
which  she  deviated  from  this  policy  were  in  the  execu- 
tion in  her  own  presence  of  Montgomery,  whom  she 
seems  to  have  regarded  with  peculiar  hatred,  and  her 
dismissal  of  the  Marechal  D'Amville,*  younger  brother 
of  the  Duke  de  Montmorency,  from  his  Government  of 
Languedoc.  D'Amville,  who  may  henceforward  be 
considered  the  head  of  the  Politiques,  aware  of  his 
danger,  negotiated  with  the  Reformed  Deputies  as- 
sembled in  conference  at  Milhaud,  where  they  acknow- 
ledged the  Prince  of  Conde*  as  their  Protector.  Before, 
however,  he  gave  a  final  answer  to  their  propositions,  he 
had  an  interview  with  Henry  III.,  who  had  arrived  at 
Turin.  The  King  received  him  with  apparent  gracious- 
ness  ;  but  the  agents  of  Catherine  were  on  the  alert, 
and,  unless  he  had  received  a  timely  warning  from  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  D'Amville,  who  fled  and  took  refuge 
with  the  Huguenots,  might  have  been  arrested,  and  per- 
haps have  been  brought  to  the  scaffold. 

The  first  act  of  Henry  after  entering  France  by 
Pont-beauvoisin  was  to  restore  to  liberty  his  brother, 

*  Montmorency  himself,  who  had  been  under  arrest  since  the 
Bartholomew,  secretly  inclined  to  the  Reformed  principles.  The 
younger  brothers,  Thore  and  Meru,  were  avowed  Huguenots.  The 
Marechal  D'Amville  remained  a  bigoted  Romanist,  and  united 
himself  with i  the  Party  in  arms  against  the  Government  solely  from 
political  motives,  from  fear  of  Catherine  and  jealousy  of  the  Guises. 
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the  Duke  of  Alenc.on,  and  the  King  of  Navarre.  He 
then  proceeded  to  Lyons,  in  which  City  he  was  awaited 
by  Catherine,  and  there  he  made  known  his  intention 
to  renew  war.  Both  in  that  town  and  in  Avignon,  to 
which  he  afterwards  resorted,  he  disgusted  his  veteran 
Generals  by  an  effeminate  carriage  which  they  little  ex- 
pected from  the  conqueror  at  Jarnac  and  Montcontour. 
Henry,  in  earlier  days,  had  evinced  cruelty  and  dupli- 
city ;  but  his  short  absence  from  France  had  generated 
or  had  called  out  vices  the  most  odious  and  disgusting. 
His  hours  were  entirely  spent  with  a  degraded  and  de- 
bauched band,  who  received  the  title  of  Mignons ; 
attended  by  these,,  he  indolently  loitered  on  the  Seine  in 
a  curtained  barge  ;  and  if,  according  to  immemorial  cus- 
tom, he  dined  in  public,  the  table  was  surrounded  by  a 
balustrade  which  barred  free  access  to  his  person,  and, 
hastily  receiving  and  dismissing  whatever  papers  were 
there  presented  to  him,  he  hurried  to  seclude  himself  in 
the  luxurious  privacy  of  his  inner  chambers.  The 
money  which  had  been  raised  with  difficulty  for 
public  expenditure  was  lavished  upon  his  detestable 
Favourites  ;  Catherine  herself  was  obliged  to  borrow 
five  thousand  francs  on  the  removal  of  the  Court  from 
Lyons  to  Avignon,  and  the  pages  were  forced  to  leave 
their  cloaks  in  pawn  to  procure  even  food  and  lodging. 

While  at  Avignon,  a  passion  for  superstitious  practices 
developed  itself,  which  seems  to  be  by  no  means  incon- 
sistent with  the  extreme  ot  licentiousness  ;  the  King  and 
his  Courtiers  appeared  in  the  Processions  of  the  Flagel- 
lants, and  scourged  themselves  openly  in  the  streets.  A 
jest  from  the  Royal  lips  soon  freed  Henry  of  Navarre 
from  a  penance  to  which  his  habits  were  ill  adapted ; 
but  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  whose  morals  were  not 
at  all  more  pure,  sacrificed  life  to  a  zealous  observance 
of  a  discipline  which  he  thought  required  by  his  lofty 
station  in  the  Church.  Disregarding  the  cold  of  a 
severe  Winter  night,  he  proceeded,  bareheaded  and 
almost  barefooted,  to  mingle  with  the  devout  fraternity 
among  which  he  had  enrolled  himself.  A  fever,  the 
consequence  of  this  indiscretion,  rapidly  ensued,  and 
terminated  his  life  before  the  attainment  of  his  fiftieth 
year.  Catherine  at  first  affected  to  treat  his  decease 
lightly,  but  she  appears  to  have  been  haunted,  long 
afterwards,  with  the  dread  of  his  ghost. 

The  Sacre  was  celebrated  at  Rheims  in  the  following 
February,  and  two  days  afterwards  the  King  was  mar- 
ried to  Louise,  daughter  of  Nicolas  of  Lorraine,  Count 
of  Vaudemont,  with  whose  beauty  he  had  been  much 
impressed  while  passing  through  Nancy.  For  the  at- 
tainment of  this  bride  he  disregarded  a  rupture  with  the 
King  of  Sweden,  for  whose  daughter  Elizabeth  he  was 
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negotiating1.  His  frivolity  was  exhibited  on  the  days  of 
his  coronation  and  marriage  by  the  devotion  of  many 
hours  to  the  arrangement  of  the  jewels  and  dresses  in 
which  his  Queen  and  himself  were  to  appear,  so  that,  in 
consequence  of  want  of  time,  Mass,  contrary  to  the 
ordinances  of  the  Church,  could  not  be  sung  till  the 
afternoon,  and  the  Te  Deum  was  entirely  omitted. 
The  Prince  of  Comic*,  meantime,  announced  from 


Strasburg  that  he  was  about  to  join  the  Huguenot  army 
with  a  powerful  force  levied  with  the  aid  of  the  Elector 
Palatine ;  and  the  Politiques  and  the  Mare'chal  D'Am- 


therine 
against 
Montmo- 

DAmville.  v'^'e  at  'engtn  entered  Mito  terms  of  positive  alliance,  not 
altogether  with  the  approbation  of  the  more  zealous 
among  the  Reformed.  Catherine  made  an  ineffectual 
attempt  to  remove  D'Amville  by  poison;  and  believing 
that  she  had  succeeded,  increased  the  strictness  of  Mont- 
rnorency's  captivity,  with  the  intention  of  wreaking  her 
vengeance  by  the  entire  destructiot4  of  a  family  which 
she  dreaded.  Upon  D'Amville's  unexpected  recovery, 
his  usual  attendants,  who  had  been  removed,  were  again 
placed  about  Montmorency.  In  Dauphine*  the  Hugue- 
nots endured  a  severe  loss  by  the  capture  of  Louis 
de  Montbrun,  a  brave  Chief  who  had  borne  arms  for 
the  Cause  from  the  first  rising  at  Amboise.  He  had 
greatly  irritated  the  King  by  the  freedom  of  a  reply 
with  which  he  had  answered  an  application  for  a  portion 
of  the  Royal  baggage  seized  by  his  followers;  and 
Henry,  on  receiving  news  of  his  surrender,  declared  that 
he  should  now  feel  his  power,  and  no  longer  be  de- 
ceived by  a  belief  that  they  were  equals.  Montbrun,  in 
the  skirmish  in  which  he  was  defeated,  had  his  thigh 
broken  by  a  fall  from  his  horse,  and  the  Royal  surgeons 
were  employed,  with  cruel  tenderness,  to  restore  the 
shattered  limb.  The  Prince  of  Conde  and  D'Amville 
strongly  protested  against  the  offer  of  violence  to  one 
whom  they  regarded  only  as  a  prisoner  of  war,  and  they 
offered  in  exchange  a  captive,  unworthy  both  of  the  high 
station  and  the  honourable  character  of  Montbrun,  but 
whose  release  was  known  to  be  much  coveted  by  the 
and  execu-  Duke  of  Guise,  his  ancient  retainer  Besme,  the  murderer 
tion  of  Of  tne  Admiral  Coligny ;  but  the  King  was  inexorable, 
Montbrun.  anc'  Montbrun,  whose  broken  limb  was  not  yet  reco- 
vered, was  carried  in  a  chair  to  the  scaffold,  and  sub- 
mitted undauntedly  to  the  sword  of  the  executioner. 

The  Duke  of  Alenc/ni  perceiving  that  the  liberty  to 
the  Duke  of  which  the  King  had  pretended  to  restore  him  was  only 
nominal,  and  that  the  hopes  suggested  of  succession  to 
the  vacant  Crown  of  Poland  were  disappointed,  both  by 
the  apathy  of  his  brother  and  by  the  indignation  of  the 
Polish  Diet,  resolved  to  join  the  Huguenots.  Under  the 
pretext  of  an  affair  of  gallantry,  he  eluded  his  attendants, 
and  galloping  to  Dreux  was  received  by  the  Reformed 
with  enthusiasm.  Monsieur,  indeed,  as  he  then  began 
to  be  Called,  (a  title  thenceforward  appropriated  to  the 
next  brother  of  the  Kings  of  France,)  had  nothing  in 
his  personal  character  to  recommend  him  to  favourable 
reception.  Equally  weak,  false,  and  cruel  with  his  bro- 
ther, he  was  scarcely  less  dissolute  ;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  consequence  of  his  debaucheries  rendered  his  face 
loathsome  and  hideous ;  still  his  name,  his  proximity  to 
the  Throne,  and  his  illustrious  station  as  the  second 
personage  in  the  Kingdom,  were  so  many  towers 
of  strength  to  any  party  which  he  embraced ;  and  his 
flight  occasioned  no  less  apprehension  to  the  Court  than 
joy  to  the  Huguenots.  The  Prince  of  Conde',  on  hear- 
ing of  his  arrival  at  head-quarters,  despatched  the  Sieur 
de  Thore  to  tender  to  his  acceptance  the  commission  of 
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General  of  the  Confederates.  Thore"s  detachment  was 
attacked  and  totally  beaten  by  Henry  Duke  of  Guise, 
near  Langres  in  Champagne ;  the  skirmish,  however, 
was  without  result,  and  its  memory  is  preserved  only  on 
account  of  the  wound  through  which  the  Duke  of  Guise 
obtained  the  name  of  Le  Balafr^ :  his  left  cheek  being 
carried  away  by  a  musket  shot  which  a  Huguenot  sol- 
dier discharged,  perhaps  accidentally,  at  the  moment  of 
his  surrender. 

The  King  during  this  season  was  sunk  in  indolence, 
debauchery,  and  superstition.  He  daily  visited  the  prin- 
cipal Churches  in  his  Capital  to  assist  the  Priests  in  their 
litanies;  his  remaining  hours  were  spent  in  fondling 
diminutive  lap-dogs,  of  which  he  possessed  a  well- 
stocked  kennel,  and  in  remodelling  the  national  dress 
so  as  to  assimilate  it  with  that  of  Italy.  Nor  were  there 
wanting  deeds  of  blood  to  pollute  this  hateful  Court 
with  a  yet  deeper  stain  of  guilt.  Du  Guast,  one  of  the 
Mignons,  of  whom  the  King  began  to  feel  weary,  was  as- 
sassinated by  the  order  of  Margaret  of  Navarre,  of  whose 
gallantries  with  Bussy  d'Amboise  he  had  ventured  to 
speak  too  openly.  Catherine  alone  appeared  to  pre- 
serve any  remains  of  energy.  In  the  hope  of  dissolving 
the  union  contracted  by  Alenc,on  with  the  Huguenots 
she  followed  him  into  Tourraine,  and  there  concluded  a 
Truce  for  six  months,  in  which  the  terms  were  by  no 
means  disadvantageous  to  the  Confederates,  and  the 
German  auxiliaries  were  promised  one  hundred  thou- 
sand crowns  provided  they  abstained  from  crossing  the 
frontier. 

The  terms  of  this  Truce,  which  was  declared  to  be  the 
forerunner  of  Peace,  were  ill  observed,  and  Conde*,  find- 
ing that  the  payment  of  his  subsidy  was  eluded,  entered 
Burgundy  together  with  Prince  Casimir,  son  of  the 
Elector  Palatine,  at  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand  men, 
who  lived  at  discretion  in  the  miserable  Province  which 
they  had  invaded.  The  King  of  Navarre  about  the 
same  time  awoke  from  the  voluptuous  trance  into  which 
he  had  been  lulled  by  the  artifices  of  Catherine,  and 
during  a  hunting-party  at  St.  Germain  disengaged 
himself  from  the  spies  by  whom  he  was  surrounded, 
withdrew  first  to  AleiKjon,  and  afterwards  to  his  own 
Government  in  Guienne.  As  he  passed  the  Loire,  he 
declared  he  would  never  return  to  Paris  unless  he  was 
dragged  thither  by  force,  and  that  he  had  left  in  it  be- 
hind him  nothing  but  the  Mass  and  his  wife ;  "  the 
former,"  he  added,  "  I  will  try  to  dispense  with,  but  the 
latter  I  must  endeavour  to  see  again,"  Three  months, 
however,  passed,  during  which  both  himself  and  those 
about  him  left  it  doubtful  to  which  Religion  they 
adhered. 

Catherine  affected  to  consider  his  escape  as  a  positive 
advantage  to  her  interests,  because  it  increased  the 
number  of  competitors  among  the  Huguenots  for  su- 
premacy, and  consequently  heightened  the  chances  of 
their  intestine  disagreement.  When  Conde*,  however, 
effected  a  junction  with  Alenc,on  at  Moulins,  and  thirty 
thousand  disciplined  and  well-appointed  troops  were  re- 
viewed on  the  plains  of  La  Soze,  her  apprehensions 
greatly  predominated,  and  she  resolved  to  offer  conces- 
sions which  might  deliver  her  from  the  perils  by  which 
she  was  surrounded.  Relying  on  her  own  skill  in 
diplomacy,  and  on  the  seductions  of  the  brilliant  Court 
which  followed  in  her  train,  the  Maids  of  Honour  by 
whose  blandishments  she  had  so  often  been  assisted  on 
similar  occasions,  she  repaired  to  head-quarters,  and 
there  concluded  "  the  Peace  of  Monsieur,"  as  it  was 
3x2 
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called  from  the  chief  agent  and  the  only  real  gamer  by 
its  conditions.  General  amnesty  and  toleration  for 
their  worship,  (excepting  within  two  leagues  of  the  Ca- 
pital and  the  immediate  residence  of  the  Court,)  together 
with  other  privileges,  were  granted  to  the  Huguenots. 
Prince  Casimir  was  amused  with  a  hope  of  the  payment 
of  his  subsidies ;  Conde  with  that  of  the  surrender  of 
the  strong  town  of  Pennine,  and  of  restoration  to  his 
Government  of  Picardy ;  Alencon  himself  received  a 
pension  of  one  hundred  thousand  crowns,  and  an  in- 
crease of  his  apanage  by  the  addition  of  the  wealthy 
Provinces  of  Tourraine,  Berry,  and  Anjou,  from  the 
last  of  which  he  obtained  the  title  which  we  shall  here- 
after employ. 

The  more  sagacious  among  the  Huguenots  doubted 
the  sincerity  with  which  this  Treaty  had  been  concluded. 
The  Romanists,  on  the  other  hand,  manifested  discon- 
tent at  the  large  concessions  which  it  awarded  ;  but  it 
soon  became  evident  that  Catherine  was  far  from  de- 
Violation  of  signing  to  observe  its  terms.  No  provision  was  made 
the  Terms,  for  the  payment  of  the  Germans,  and  the  gates  of  Pe- 
ronne  were  closed  when  Conde"  demanded  admittance. 
Origin  of  In  that  City  originated  the  first  detailed  outline  of  the 
theLBAGUE,  great  association  afterwards  known  as  the  LEAGUE  ; 
and  its  Governor,  the  Sieur  d'Humieres,  procured  nu- 
merous signatures  to  an  engagement,  binding  its  sub- 
scribers by  oath  to  support  the  ancient  worship,  to 
defend  the  King,  and  to  assert  for  all  classes  those 
rights,  prerogatives,  immunities,  and  liberties  which  they 
had  possessed  in  the  time  of  Clovis,  the  founder  of  Chris- 
tianity in  France.  To  this  oath  were  afterwards  added 
a  promise  of  unconditional  obedience  to  some  future 
Chief  of  the  League,  whoever  he  might  be,  and  an  as- 
surance that  every  Frenchman  who  should  decline  con- 
nection with  it  would  be  considered  as  a  traitor  and  a 
renegade,  to  be  punished  with  inexorable  severity.  This 
covenant,  at  first  somewhat  mysteriously  circulated, 
soon  became  general,  and  was  at  length  signed  by  the 
King  himself,  who  consented  to  become  head  of  the 
League.  The  Duke  of  Anjou  was  easily  reconciled  to 
the  Court  after  the  conditions  of  the  late  Peace, 
as  far  as  regarded  himself,  had  been  performed ; 
and  the  King,  equally  dreading  the  just  disaffection  of 
the  Huguenots  and  the  treacherous  designs  of  the 
Leaguers,  (his  knowledge  of  which  he  dissembled,)  as 
a  last  hope  of  preserving  Peace  summoned  the  States 
General  to  meet  at  Blois. 

First  States  The  first  session  in  his  presence  convinced  him  of  the 
General  at  truth  of  those  representations  which  he  had  already 
heard,  that  it  was  intended  to  limit  his  power  and  to 
transfer  virtual  Sovereignly  to  the  Duke  of  Guise. 
The  Deputies,  however,  continued  their  unsatisfactory 
sittings  for  nearly  three  months,  during  which  period 
the  Huguenots  protested  against  their  legality  and 
appeared  in  arms  in  Guienne.  On  the  dismissal  of  the 
States  two  Royal  armies  were  formed  ;  one  in  Saintono-e 
under  the  Duke  of  Mayenne,  younger  brother  of  Guise, 
the  other  m  Poitou  under  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Both  of 
them  were  successful,  for  the  Reformed  were  disunited 
among  themselves.  Navarre  and  Conde1  were  jealous  of 
each  other,  and  both  of  them  distrusted  the  Romanist 
D  Amville,  who  had  become  connected  with  them  solely 
from  personal  motives.  The  Cause  indeed  was  no  longer 
distingu.shed  by  religious  enthusiasm:  alliance  with  the 
Pohtiques,  the  brutal  example  of  the  German  auxiliaries, 
and  the  necessary  licence  of  a  Camp,  had  d.minished 
the  high  moral  spirit  which  had  characterised  the  original 
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Reformed,  and  had  fitted  them  for  martyrdom.     The  Annals  of 
Duke  of  Anjou  gained  La  Charite"  by  capitulation,  and     France. 
stormed  Yssoire  with  relentless  ferocity.     The  Duke  of 
Mayenne  occupied  Brouage,   and   threatened  La  Ro- 
chelle.     These  disasters,  and  a  dislike  of  his  colleagues, 
induced   D'Amville  to  abandon  the  Cause  altogether, 
and  to  accept   a  command  in  the  Royalist  army  for 
the   investment   of  Montpellier.      Never   yet   had  the 
Hujruenots  been  more  disorganized,  or  less  capable  of  TV' 
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resistance  ;  and  they  were  saved  chiefly  by  the  King's  among  tha 
apprehension  that  their  total  subjection   would  reduce  Huguenots. 
him  entirely  under  the  power  of  the  League  and  the 
Guises.     This   reasonable   fear  led  to  a  sixth    Peace, 
negotiated   at   Bergerac,   differing   little  from  the  for- 
mer Treaties,  unless  that  it  abolished  all   Leagues  and  Peace  of 
Associations  which  might  continue  to  exasperate  differ-  Bergerac. 
ences  in  Religion. 

But  it  was  not  by  Treaties  on  parchment,  nor  by  the 
powerless  Edicts  of  a  weak  and  sensual  Monarch,  that 
the  many-headed   spirit  of  Party  could  now  be  con- 
trouled,  and  the  association  of  the  Huguenots  and  the 
League  of  the  Romanists  still   maintained  existence  in 
all  their  former  vigour.     The  King  continued  his  course 
of  hideous  debauchery,  and  whenever  any  glimpses  of 
intellect  directed  to  serious  pursuits  shone  forth,  they 
evinced  the  corruption  of  his  nature;  his  studies   were 
directed   to  the  principles  of  that  policy  which  Tacitus 
has  exposed,  and  which  Machiavelli,  perhaps,   intended 
to  satirize  ;  and  he  unblushingly  avowed   a  belief  that 
dissimulation    was    the    cardinal   virtue    of  a    throne. 
The  unpopularity  which  he   thus  excited  was  carefully  Outrages 
heightened  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  the  Memoirs  of  °n  *e 
the  times  are  filled  with  narratives  of  personal  quarrels  be- 
tween the  Favourites  of  that  Prince,  headed  by  the  brave 
but  insolent  Bussy  d'Amboise,  and  the  Court  Mignons. 
Henry,    impatient   of  these  repeated    outrages   on   his 
authority,  arrested  Monsieur,  and  their  sister,  Margaret  Arrest  of 
of  Navarre,    announced    her  intention   of  sharing  his  the  Duke 
captivily.     We  will  not  dwell  upon,  and  indeed  we  do  °* 
not   bel'eve,  the  hateful  contemporary    scandal  which 
proclaimed  a  rivalry  between  the  two  brothers  ;  but  it  is 
not  to  be  doubted  that,  after   Catherine  had  procured  a 
seeming  reconciliation  between  her  sons,  and  Monsieur, 
although  declared  to  be  at  liberty,  still  found  himself  to  „. 
be  a   prisoner,  Margaret  with  her  own  hands  assisted  fli 
his  descent  by  a  rope  from  a  window  in  the  second  Feb.  14. 
story  of  the  Louvre. 

In  this  his  second  flight,  the  Duke  of  Anjou  felt  that 
he  was  too  well  known  by  the  Huguenots   to    resort 
again  to  them  for  aid;  and  ambition,  indeed,  directed 
his  steps  into  another  Country.     The  struggle   for  Re- 
ligion still  continued  between  Spain  and  the  Netherlands, 
and  negotiations  had  long  since  been  commenced  by  the 
Belgians  to  secure  the  Duke  of  Anjou  as  their  Pro- 
tector.    Neither  his  general  personal  character  nor  any  He  repairs 
superiority  of  military  talent  occasioned  this  desire  ;    but  to  the 
they    believed  that  the  co-operation  of  France  would  Nether- 
necessarily  accompany  her  first  Prince  of  the  Blood  in  a 
any  cause  which  he  might  espouse  ;  and  also,  giving  the 
Duke  of  Anjou  greater  credit  than  he  deserved  for  influ- 
ence with  Queen  Elizabeth  of  England,  they  hoped  for 
her   alliance   as  consequent  on    their  new  connection. 
Anjou,  for  his  part,  had  little  scruple  to  support  in  the 
Low  Countries  (provided  it  conduced  to  his  own  ag- 
grandizement) the  very  Religion  which  he  was  perse- 
cuting in  France. 

He    appearedj   therefore,   before   Mons   with   about 
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History.  six  thousand  men,  whom  he  had  levied  in  Anjou,  and 
he  there  published  a  Manifesto  full  of  invective  against 
the  tyranny  of  Spain  and  assertions  of  his  own  disin- 
terestedness. The  Netherlanders,  on  the  other  hand, 
agreed  to  maintain  for  three  months  ten  thousand  foot 
and  two  thousand  horse  for  the  defence  of  their  Pro- 
vinces. They  proposed  the  surrender  of  three  strong 
fortresses  as  guarantees  ;  they  ceded  to  him  all  conquests 
Treaty  that  he  might  make  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Meuse  ; 
with  the  and  they  promised,  in  case  their  breach  with  Spain 
should  become  irremediable,  to  choose  him  for  their  So- 
vereign before  all  other  candidates. 

Meantime  John  Casimir,  brother  of  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine, having  received  considerable  subsidies  from  Eng- 
land, for  Elizabeth  notwithstanding  the  continuance 
of  her  negotiations  for  marriage  with  Anjou  mistrusted 
his  intentions,  and  was  far  from  wishing  to  see  him 
too  powerful  in  Flanders,  marched  a  powerful  army 
from  Germany  and  united  with  the  Netherlanders  at 
Diest.  Their  joint  numbers  amounted  to  forty  thou- 
sand foot  and  half  as  many  horse  ;  mutual  jealousy,  how- 
ever, prevented  the  great  force,  thus  placed  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  Belgians,  from  being  applied  to  any  useful 
purpose.  Casimir  disbanded  his  troops  after  an  inac- 
tive campaign;  and  Anjou,  after  a  few  unimportant 
operations,  being  refused  admittance  into  the  towns  the 
deliverance  of  which  had  been  promised  to  him,  aban- 
doned the  enterprise,  and  expressed  lively  disgust  at 
dons  Flan-  the  treatment  which  he  had  experienced.  After  a  short 
Jers  in  dis-  stay  in  France,  on  his  return  to  that  Country,  he  passed 
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over  to  England,  where  he   soon   had   like  reason    to 
complain  of  the  coquetry  of  Elizabeth. 

This  short  absence  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  had  by 
no  means  relieved  the  Court  from  the  personal  quarrels 
by  'rvhich  it  was  agitated  ;  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  suc- 
ceeded him  as  a  bitter  enemy  of  the  Mignons,  be- 
tween whom  and  some  chosen  followers  of  his  own  he 
provoked  duels,  which,  for  the  most  part,  terminated  in 
the  death  of  the  former.  In  a  rencontre  of  this  kind, 
three  against  three,  only  two,  one  on  each  side,  escaped 
with  life.  The  King  exhibited  the  most  extravagant 
grief  at  the  loss  of  his  Mignons,  of  whom  Mangison 
was  killed  on  the  spot,  Quelus  lingered  through  a  month 
of  agony.  He  repeatedly  kissed  the  lifeless  corpses, 
ordered  their  heads  to  be  shaved,  and  their  light,  curly 
locks  to  be  richly  set  in  jewellery.  He  detached  from 
the  ears  of  Quelus  with  his  own  hands  some  glittering 
pendents  which  he  had  recently  given  to  him,  and  he 
buried  the  remains  of  the  two  profligate  wretches,  which 
ought  to  have  been  exposed  on  a  gibbet,  with  funeral 
honours  hitherto  appropriated  only  to  Princes.  The 
Guisard  Antraguet,  who  survived,  was  threatened  by 
him  with  the  severest  vengeance  of  the  Law  ;  but  that 
menace  was  dropped  after  Guise  had  been  heard  to  say 
that  Antraguet  had  performed  the  part  of  a  man  of 
honour,  that  his  own  sword,  which  cut  keenly,  should 
always  be  ready  for  his  protection.  Not  many  months 
afterwards  another  of  the  Mignons,  Saint  Megrin,  whom 
Guise  suspected  of  an  intrigue  with  his  Duchess,  was 
assassinated  by  his  order  at  the  very  gates  of  the 
Louvre.  The  miserable  youth,  who  had  received  thirty- 
four  wounds,  did  not  expire  till  the  following  day  : 
some  inquests  were  held  on  the  body,  and  Henry 
summoned  the  Duke  to  Paris  to  answer  the  charge  of 
murder  ;  but  when  Guise  obeyed,  at  the  head  of 
seven  hundred  horsemen,  all  further  proceedings  were 
abandoned. 
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The  only  merits  possessed  by   these  degraded  Fa-  Annals  of 
vourites  were  personal  grace,  physical  courage,  or  rather 
a  levity  which  made  them   prodigal  of  life,  and  expert- 
ness  in  the  use  of  arms.    The  King,  who  suspected  and 
hated  his  ancient  Nobles,  had  purposely  selected  his 
companions  from  families  without  a  name,  both  in  or- 
der to  mortify  an  Aristocracy  jealous  of  its   privileges, 
and  because  he  imagined  that  creatures  made  by  himself 
would  always  be  implicitly  devoted  to  his  will.     With  a 
similar  view  of  ensuring  the  fidelity  of  those  by  whom 
his  person  was  most  nearly  surrounded,  he  instituted  the  Institution 
Order  of  Le  Saint  Esprit,  in  which  one  hundred  Knights  of  the  Or- 
Commanders  of  his  own  nomination  bound  themselves    er  of  Le 
by  oath  to  his  service. 

The  Queen  Mother  was  anxious  to  effect  a  reconcilia- 
tion between  Henry  of  Navarre  and  his  consort,  in 
order  that,  by  introducing  the  licentiousness  of  man- 
ners prevailing  in  Margaret's  suite,  she  might  disgust 
and  alienate  the  more  rigid  Huguenots.  For  that  pur- 
pose she  visited  the  South  in  the  Autumn  ;  the  first  in-  visit  of 
terview  occurred  at  La  Re*ole,  and  the  two  Courts  were  Catherine 
afterwards  fixed  at  Nerac,  where  they  rivalled  each  other  to  Nerac.- 
in  luxury  and  magnificence.  There  also  Catherine  ap- 
plied herself  to  win  over  the  chief  Huguenot  Ministers; 
and  for  that  purpose  she  familiarly  conversed  with  them 
in  Scriptural  phrases  which  she  had  diligently  learned  by 
heart.  One  of  her  maids  of  honour,  of  not  very  pure 
reputation,  was  her  instructress  in  this,  which  she  herself 
called  Consistorial  Talk,  and  which  was  known  in  de- 
rision among  her  attendants  as  the  Language  of  Canaan. 

Having  concluded  at  Nerac  a  Treaty  with   Henry, 
which  was  little  more  than  explanatory  of  the  recent 
Peace,  she  returned  to  Paris,  leaving  Margaret  to  ac- 
company her  husband  to  Pan.     Henry,  absorbed  in  his  Henry  III. 
own  gallantries,   was  careless  of  the  notorious  irregu-  endeavours 
larity  of  his  wife,   and  when  the   King,  who   hated  his  *o  excite^ 
sister  on   account   of  her  preference   of   the  Duke  of  {J^K-^  ""f 
Anjou,  informed   him  by  letter  that  his  follower  Tu-  Navarre. 
renne    was  a   favoured   lover,  he  evinced  insensibility 
to  his  dishonour,  and,  instead  of  manifesting  indignation, 
contented  himself  by  showing  the  letter  to  the  accused 
parties.    Turenne,  though  well  aware  that  Henry  did  not 
entertain  any  dangerous  jealousy,  thought  it  prudent  to 
withdraw  ;  Margaret  vowed  revenge,  and  was  not  long 
before  she  compassed  it.     At  Paris  a  far  less  easy  hus- 
band was  found  in   the  Sieur  de   Monsoreau.     Nume- 
rous private  quarrels  had  ensued  on  the  return  to  Court 
of  the  Duke  of  Anjou  ;  and  Monsoreau  having  detected  Assassina- 
Bussy  d'Amboise,  the  favourite  of  that  Prince,  in  an  tion  of 
amour  with  his  wife,  compelled  her  to  make  an  assigna-  Bussy 
tion  with  him  at  home,  and  poniarded  the  adulterer  at  d'Amboise. 
her  feet. 

The  Prince  of  Conde;  unable  to  brook  the  superior  in- 
fluence exercised  by  the  King  of  Navarre,  held  but  little 
communication  with  him  ;  and  resolving  to  indemnify 
himself  for  the  non-fulfilment  of  those  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Bergerac  which  promised  him  the  Government  of 
Picardy  and  the   Lordship  of  Peronne,  set  out  in  dis- 
guise from   St.  Jean  d'Angely  with  only  six  attendants, 
passed  through  the  Capital  without  recognition,  joined 
a  body  of  Huguenot  gentlemen,  whom  he  had  appointed 
to  rendezvous  near  La  Fere,  and  by  a  rapid  surprise  Condd  stir- 
obtained  possession  of  that  town.     No  blood  was  shed  prises  La 
in  this  enterprise  ;  and  CondtJ,  having  written  to  Henry  Fere 
III.  that  he  by  no  means  intended  any  infraction  of  the  f 
Peace,  and  that  he  was  convinced  the  King  delayed  the 
performance    of  his   promises   only   from   fear   of  the 
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Guises  and  the  League,  was  allowed  to  retain  his  con- 
quest without  molestation. 

Margaret  and  the  faction  bent  upon  war  had  hoped 
that  the  seizure  of  La  Fere  would  provoke  hostilities, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  Court  of  Nerac  had  persuaded 
the  Kins?  of  Navarre  and  his  youthful  counsellors  that 
the  whofe  South  was  in  their  favour,  and  that  if  they 
would  but  fix  a  day  for  rising:  more  than  sixty  towns  or 
fortresses  would  declare  in  their  behalf.  Cond£  on  the 
other  hand,  perceiving  that  Henry  III.  was  inclined  to 
leave  him  in  repose,  wrote  to  Nerac  to  dissuade  hostili- 
ties. The  Rochellois,  induced  by  the  advice  of  the  wise 
and  upright  La  Noue,  declared  that  conscience  forbade 
them  from  taking  up  arms  without  just  provocation, 
and  all  the  more  prudent  Huguenots  declared  for  Peace. 
Nevertheless  the  female  artifices  prevailed,  and  many 
of  the  Provincial  Chiefs  agreed  to  take  the  field  when- 
ever  they  should  receive  the  concerted  signal  from  Henry. 
For  that  purpose  he  broke  some  golden  crown- pieces  in 
two,  and,  himself  retaining  one  of  each  of  the  halves, 
distributed  the  others  among  his  friends. 

The  King  of  Navarre  commenced  by  a  night  attack 
on  Cahors,^  part  of  Margaret's  dowry  which  had  never 
been  delivered.  He  affixed  petards  to  the  gates,  but 
the  garrison,  alarmed  by  the  explosion,  were  quickly  on 
the  defensive.  The  town  was  not  won  till  alter  six 
days  of  hard  fighting,  in  which  Navarre  himself  was 
greatly  distinguished.  Henry  III.,  on  the  other  hand, 
repossessed  himself  of  La  Fere,  after  the  loss  of  many 
men  ;  but  the  want  of  money  on  the  part  of  the  Royalists, 
of  cordial  union  on  that  of  the  Huguenots,  rendered 
the  campaign  unusually  languid.  In  the  South  it  was 
confined  to  a  few  partisan  attacks  on  petty  fortresses, 
for  the  King  of  Navarre  seldom  gathered  round  him 
more  than  two  hundred  gentlemen,  and  about  as  many 
adventurers.  The  greatest  exploit  of  Biron,  who  was 
sent  against  him,  was  the  terror  which  his  want  of  iral- 
lantry  struck  into  the  ladies  of  Nerac.  The  Queen  and 
her  maids  of  honour  were  assembled  on  the  ramparts, 
expecting,  as  in  the  days  of  chivalry,  to  see  no  more  than 
a  few  lances  shivered  in  honour  of  their  bright  eyes  by 
their  favourite  Knights,  when  Biron,  suddenly  unmask 
ing  a  battery,  opened  a  fire  upon  the  Castle,  and  put 
the  astonished  damsels  to  a  hasty  flight. 

The  Prince  of  Conde*  from  want  of  money  had  been 
unable  to  raise  troops  in  Germany,  and  although  adverse 
to  the  recommencement  of  hostilities  he  anxiously 
wished  to  rejoin  his  comrades,  who  were  now  actively 
engaged.  With  that  object  he  endeavoured  to  cross 
Swisserland,  Geneva,  and  Savoy  in  disguise.  In  the 
last-named  Country  he  was  stopped  and  robbed  without 
being  recognised;  and  on  his  arrival  in  Dauphine*  he 
found  the  whole  Province  subdued  by  the  surrender  of 
La  Mure,  which  had  long  held  out  against  the  Duke  of 
Mayenne.  He  passed  on  into  Languedoc,  where  Cha- 
tillon  was  in  almost  similar  extremity.  The  Hugue- 
nots, indeed,  were  almost  every  where  discouraged,  and 
their  situation  was  most  critical  when  they  were  relieved 
from  the  calamities  in  which  their  own  hasty  impru- 
dence had  involved  them  by  the  unexpected  mediation 
>f  the  Duke  of  Anjou.  Notwithstanding  the  unfortu- 
nate termination  pf  his  Flemish  campaign  in  1578, 
that  Prince's  hopes  were  still  fixed  upon  the  hand  of 
Wneen  Elizabeth,  and  the  Sovereignty  of  what  now,  bv 
the  Union  of  Utrecht*  had  become  the  Seven  United 

*  The  Union  of  Utrecht  was  signed  Janmary  29,  1579. 


Provinces.  The  changes  which  the  Netherlands  had 
suffered  in  military  fortune  made  them  covet  more 
than  ever  a  connection  with  France,  and  rating  the 
services  of  Anjou  far  above  their  desert,  they  had 
made  him  a  formal  offer  of  their  Crown  by  the  ad- 
vice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange.  Monsieur,  therefore,  was 
desirous  of  Peace  at  home,  and  he  obtained  leave  to 
negotiate  it,  in  order  that  he  might  assemble  under  his 
standard,  for  the  legitimate  support  of  the  Protestant 
Cause  in  the  Netherlands,  all  those  soldiers  who  were 
turbulently  waging  Civil  war  in  France.  Henry  de- 
tested his  brother,  and  had  no  wish  for  his  aggran- 
dizement ;  but  he  eagerly  caught  at  an  opportunity 
which  promised  to  remove  from  his  Kingdom  one  who 
had  ever  lent  himself  to  conspiracies.  Monsieur,  there- 
fore, opened  conferences  at  Fleix,  and  there  terminated 
by  a  Treaty,  little  differing  from  that  of  Bergerac,  this 
contemptible  War,  (La  Guerre  des  Amoureux,  as  it 
was  called,)  undertaken  solely  to  gratify  a  woma'n's 
caprice,  not  for  the  redress  of  any  Religious  or  Politi- 
cal grievance. 

Nearly  a  year  passed  before  the  Duke  of  Anjou 
was  prepared  to  make  his  expedition ;  he  was  followed 
by  many  distinguished  Huguenots,  among  whom  may 
be  mentioned  Sully  and  Turenne,  and  he  abandoned 
it  ingloriously  in  order  to  pass  over  into  England,  and 
to  receive  from  Elizabeth  a  dismissal  after  ten  years' 
wooing.  His  return  to  Flanders  was  signalized  by  a 
treacherous  and  unsuccessful  attempt  to  attain  the 
mastery  of  Antwerp,  and  by  the  detection  of  a  conspi- 
racy, in  which  an  intriguer  named  Salcede  took  a  lead- 
ing part,  to  transfer  the  Crown  of  France  from  the 
Houses  of  Valois  and  Bourbon  to  that  of  Lorraine. 
Salcede  was  conducted  to  Paris,  and,  alter  having  been 
tortured  in  the  presence  of  the  King,  was  executed 
also  under  his  eyes.  The  Queen  of  Navarre  had  re- 
turned to  Paris,  under  pretence  of  avoiding  the  ac- 
couchement of  one  of  her  husband's  mistresses;  but 
in  reality  because  she  was  unable  any  longer  to  enduie 
the  tedium  of  a  little  Provincial  Court,  deprived  by  the 
War  in  Flanders  of  the  few  Cavaliers  who  had  given 
it  animation.  The  chief  pleasure  of  Henry  III.,  in  the 
few  intervals  in  which  he  relaxed  from  devotion  and 
debauchery,  was  to  offer  petty  insults  to  his  sister.  He 
minutely  acquainted  himself  with  the  history  of  her 
gallantries,  and  unblushingly  recounted  it  before  her 
face  in  the  presence  of  his  whole  Court.  Then,  having 
forced  her  to  quit  Paris,  he  searched  her  carriage  at  the 
gates,  compelled  her  to  unmask,  and  arrested  two  of  her 
female  attendants.  The  King  of  Navarre  had  closed 
his  eyes  to  his  wife's  infidelity,  but  he  expressed  himself 
keenly  alive  to  this  affront,  and  declined  receiving  Mar- 
garet till  Henry  should  afford  a  satisfactory  explanation. 

It  was  chiefly  owing  to  his  address,  his  courage,  and 
his  presence  of  mind,  that  Henry  of  Navarre  at  this 
tim«  escaped  assassination  b.y  Spanish  emissaries.  One 
episode,  related  by  D'Aubigne",  too  strikingly  exhibits 
the  King's  personal  qualities  to  be  passed  over  in  silence, 
although  we  are  compelled  by  the  narrowness  of  our 
limits  closely  to  restrict  ourselves  in  citation  from  the 
numerous  anecdotes  with  which  contemporary  Memoirs 
abound.  Gavaret,  a  gentleman  of  Bourdeaux,  by  birth 
a  Huguenot,  had  been  secretly  converted  to  Romanism, 
but  declined  reconciliation  to  the  Church  before  he  had 
performed  some  deed  which  might  leave  his  sincerity 
undoubted.  His  design  was  well  understood  by  the 
Court  of  Madrid,  and  a  valuable  horse  was  furnished 
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History,  by  it  to  assist  his  escape  after  the  execution  of  his  pro- 
ject. Thus  mounted,  he  rode  up  to  Henry  at  a  time 
when  he  was  scantily  attended,  but  the  King,  who  sus- 
pected his  intention,  praised  the  action  of  his  steed,  and 
begged  permission  to  try  its  paces.  Gavaret  could  not 
decline  the  request  without  a  breach  of  courtesy ;  and 
Henry,  having  vaulted  into  the  saddle  and  discharged 
the  loaded  pistols  which  he  found  in  its  holsters,  re- 
turned the  horse  to  its  astonished  master,  and  desired 
him  to  avoid  his  presence  for  the  future.  The  cold- 
blooded murder  with  which  the  enthusiast  afterwards 
preluded  his  recantation,  may  be  found  narrated  by  the 
same  authority  upon  which  we  have  relied  above,  but 
it  hardly  belongs  to  general  History. 

The  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  had  returned  from  Flanders 
after  having  disgusted  the  United  Provinces  by  his  levity 
and  perfidy,  had  apparently  been  well  received  at 
Court;  it  was  evident  to  all  in  close  attendance  on  his 
Death  of  person  that  he  was  afflicted  with  a  mortal  disease.  He 
the  Duke  of  died,  unrespected  and  unregretted,  of  a  consumption 
produced  by  his  vices.  By  his  decease  a  revenue  of 
four  hundred  thousand  crowns  reverted  to  the  Crown ; 
nevertheless,  so  extravagant  had  been  his  expenditure, 
that  he  left  to  his  brother  the  payment  of  debts  nearly 
equal  to  a  year's  rent  of  this  magnificent  apanage.  He 
was  in  his  thirtieth  year,  unmarried,  and  without  issue, 
and  as  the  King  himself  also  was  childless,  the  pre- 
sumptive heirdom  passed  to  the  House  of  Bourbon. 
The  Cardinal  of  that  name,  a  paternal  uncle  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  asserted  a  claim  which,  although  he 
represented  a  junior  branch  of  his  family,  was  not  dis- 
allowed by  the  Romanists  in  consequence  of  his  Reli- 
gion. The  King  of  Navarre  laughed  at  the  pretension 
of  his  kinsman,  who  was  now  past  sixty  years  of  age, 
and  Henry  III.  openly  told  him  it  would  never  be 
allowed  by  the  Parliament. 

Consequent      The  death  of  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  however  despicable 
political       might  be  the  individual,  produced  great  political  changes, 
The  ^D  kes  anc^  ^ie  ^mo  °^  Navarre,  from  the  near  prospect  of  his 
of  Joyeuse   succession,  gradually   adopted   principles  more  in  con- 
andd'E-      formity  with   monarchical  rights  than  those  which   he 
pernon.        nad    hitherto   entertained.     The   two   personages    now 
most  in  the  confidence  of  Henry  III.  were  Anne,  whom 
he  had  created  Duke  of  Joyeuse,  son  of  the  Governor 
of  Languedoc,  and  Jean   Louis  Noyaret  de  laValette, 
whom  he  had  similarly  advanced   to  the  Dukedom   of 
Epernon.     The  latter  of  these  was  despatched  to  the 
King  of  Navarre  with  a  proposition  for   his   acknow- 
ledgment as  heir,  provided  he  would  consent  to  a  change 
declines  re-  of  Religion;   but  it  did  not  suit  Henry's   policy  at  the 
"th'th*11011  moment  to    m&ke  a  fresh   recantation,    which  would 
Romish        alienate  from  him  the  powerful  party  over  which  he  exer- 
Church.        cised  control ;  and  although  he  was  little  governed  on  this 
point  by  conscientious  scruples,  he  rejected  the  offer 
after  some  discussion. 

Policy  of          While  these  causes  were  operating  to  unite  the  King 
the  League  of  Navarre,   and  consequently   the    Huguenots,   more 

Guisard's  closelv  with  the  Throne»  the  League,  which  notwith- 
standing the  mask  it  had  lately  been  obliged  to  wear 
had  in  fact  been  constructed  for  the  restraint  of  Royal 
authority,  more  openly  avowed  Republican  principles. 
The  Guises  had  scarcely  the  hardihood  to  think  that 
the  Salique  Law,  the  only  political  principle  on  which 
all  Frenchmen  appeared  to  agree,  should  be  set  aside 
in  their  favour,  or  that  any  member  of  their  family, 
descended  from  Charlemagne  only  in  the  female  line, 


Henry  of 
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should  be  called  to  the  Crownv    It  is  more  probable  that  Annals  of 
they  looked   forward   to  the   entire  dissolution    of  the     France. 
Monarchy,  and  to  its  division  into  Duchies  and  Princi- 
palities, like  Italy  and   Germany,   in  the  distribution  of 
which  they  reckoned  that  the  majority  of  the  spoil  would 
fall  to  their  own  family.     But  the  minds  of  Frenchmen 
were  not  yet  ripe  for  so  great  a  Revolution  ;  and  it  was 
necessary  that  some  puppet  should  be  offered  to   them 
to  prepare  them  for  so  violent  a  change;    Charles  of  - 

Bourbon   was  a  weak  and   harmless  Prince,  and  being  dare  the 
the  next  legitimate  heir  after  the  King  of  Navarre,  the  Cardinal  of 
Guisards  resolved  to  support  his  title,  under  the  pretext  Bourbon 
that  Henry  had  forfeited  his  rights  by  Heresy.  £eir  to  the 

In  order  that  our  ensuing  narrative  may  be  more  Character 
easily  understood,  it  is  here  necessary  to  enumerate  the  of  the  chief- 
principal  Members  of  the  League ;  Henry  le  Balafre*  Leaguers- 
Duke  of  Guise,  their  Chief,  was  the  idol  of  the  Pari- 
sians. He  was  thirty-four  years  of  age,  brave,  active, 
and  judicious,  his  person  was  handsome,  his  manners 
were  insinuating,  and  his  readiness  of  speech  marked 
him  as  the  leader  of  a  popular  party.  The  Duke  of 
Mayenne,  his  next  brother,  was  inferior  in  firmness  and 
decision,  so  that  the  confidence  of  Guise  was  chiefly 
reposed  on  Louis  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  on  Cathe- 
rine, a  sister  two  years  younger  than  himself,  widow  of 
the  late  Duke  de  Montpensier.  Their  mother,  Anne  of 
Este,  grandaughter  of  Louis  XII.,  had  remarried  with 
James  of  Savoy,  Duke  of  Nemours,  and  her  two  sons 
by  that  union,  the  existing  Duke  of  Nemours  and  the 
Marquis  de  St..  Sorlin,  were  entirely  devoted  to  their 
half-brother.  The  Dukes  of  Aumale  and  of  Elbecuf 
were  grandsons  to  the  first  Duke  of  Guise ;  the  Duke  of 
Mercoeur,  the  Cardinal  de  Vaudemont,  and  the  Marquis 
de  Muy  were  brothers  of  the  Queen  and  grandsons  of 
Anthony  Duke  of  Lorraine.  All  the  above  were  con- 
nected with  the  Duke  of  Guise  by  family  ties ;  and  to 
these  may  be  added  the  bigoted  Romanists,  the  many 
who,  from  disgrace  or  from  disappointed  ambition,  had 
quarrelled  with  the  Court,  a  numerous  body  of  fanatic 
Bourgeois  in  the  Capital,  the  chief  Municipal  Corpo- 
rations throughout  the  Kingdom,  and  the  rabble  which 
had  been  employed  in  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew. 
Important  aid  was  promised  by  the  Court  of  Spain  to 
this  motley  band  ;  and  a  secret  Treaty,  concluded  between 
Philip  II.  and  the  League  at  Joinville,  stipulated  for  the 
entire  extirpation  of  Heresy  in  France  and  in  the  Nether- 
lands, and  engaged  to  secure  the  Crown  of  the  formei 
Country  to  the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  on  the  demise  of 
Henry  III. 

In  order  to  awaken  popular  excitement,  (a  task  at  no  Artifices 
time  very  difficult,)  false  reports  were  diligently  circu-  employed 
lated  by  the  Guisards.     It  was   said  that  ten  thousand  by  the 

Huguenots  were  concealed  in  the  Fauxbourg  St.  Ger-  League  to 
,°  ,  ,         .1      ir-  •    i  .  make  the 

mam,  ready,  at  any  moment  when  the  King  might  give  court 

a  signal,  to  cut  the  throats  of  the  Catholics.  Engravings  unpopular, 
were  circulated  and  large  Pictures  were  publicly  exhi- 
bited of  the  punishments  to  which  the  Romanists  had 
been  exposed  in  England,  in  which  the  enactments  of 
a  cruel  law  were  represented  with  great  exaggeration. 
The  assistants  employed  to  explain  these  Pictures  were 
carefully  instructed  to  declare  that  they  contained  no- 
thing more  than  outlines  of  the  state  of  France  if  she 
should  ever  have  the  misfortune  to  become  subject  to  a 
relapsed  Heretic  like  Henry  of  Navarre.  Passionate 
and  eloquent  Preachers  also  were  employed  to  inveigh 
against  the  vices  of  the  King,  and  to  represent  ihe 
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dangers  of  the  Church.  Among  these  the  most  distin- 
guislied  in  Paris  were  Rose,  afterwards  Bishop  of  Senhs, 
Prevost,  Boucher,  Poncet,  and  Lincester.  At  Soissons, 
at  Rouen,  at  Orleans,  and  at  Toul,  the  League  had 
orators  in  its  pay,  who  mostly  belonged  to  the  Jesuits. 
Thus  organized,  the  chief  members  assembled  at  Pe- 
ronne  and  published  their  first  Manifesto  in  the  name  of 
the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon.  It  was  accompanied  almost 
simultaneously  by  attempts  on  Marseilles  and  on  Bour- 
deaux,  which,  however,  failed,  and  by  the  seizure  of 
Lyons,  Verdun,  and  Toul.  The  King  answered  the 
Manifesto  with  great  gentleness,  the  Huguenots  were 
more  vehement  in  their  refutation  of  its  calumnies.  The 
pen  of  Duplessis  Mornay  was  employed  in  their  Decla- 
ration, and  soon  after  its  issue,  Henry  of  Navarre  defied 
The  King  the  Duke  of  Guise  to  single  combat.  Guise  declined 
of  Navarre  t|,is  chivalric  invitation  by  answering  that  he  had  no 
personal  quarrel  witli  Navarre,  that  he  was  actuated 
only  by  the  suggestions  of  Religion  and  conscience,  and 
that  in  so  public  a  cause  resort  could  not  be  had  to  the 
private  duel,  by  which  it  was  customary  for  gentlemen 
to  adjust  their  differences. 

The  King  was  irresolute,  and  commissioned  Catherine 
to  negotiate.  She  accordingly  signed  a  Treaty  at 
Nemours,  which  assented  to  almost  all  the  proposi- 
tions of  the  League  :  which  interdicted  any  other  Reli- 
gion except  that  of  Rome  in  France  ;  which  banished 
all  Preachers  of  Heresy  within  a  month  ;  all  Huguenots 
who  should  not  abjure  within  six  months ;  and  which 
denounced  the  penalty  of  death  against  any  exile  who 
should  attempt  to  re-enter  the  Kingdom.  These  condi- 
tions, however,  by  no  means  completed  the  degradation 
to  which  the  King  was  subjected  ;  he  further  approved 
of  all  that  had  been  done  against  his  authority,  he  agreed 
to  pay  the  troops  which  had  been  levied  in  opposition 
to  him,  and  to  reimburse  the  expenses  of  their  chief 
leaders,  and  he  surrendered  to  them  many  strong  places 
as  cautionary  towns.  The  conditions  to  which  he  as- 
sented greatly  surprised,  but  by  no  means  intimidated 
the  Huguenots,  and  the  King  of  Navarre  addressed  to 
Henry  a  dignified  letter  framed  by  Duplessis  Mornay, 
in  which,  after  an  avovval  of  loyalty,  he  reminded  him  of 
the  many  sacrifices  which  the  Reformed  had  made  to 
the  duty  of  obedience,  at  the  same  time  he  drew  his 
alliance  more  closely  with  Conde*,  and  he  prevailed  on 
D'Amville,  now  Duke  de  Montmorency,  to  unite  in  a 
declaration  against  the  ambition  of  the  Guises. 

The  support  of  Rome  was  still  wanting  to  the 
Leaguers ;  it  had  indeed  been  obtained  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  Cardinal  de  Pelleve  from  the  late  Gregory  XIII., 
"but  his  successor,  Sixtus  V.,  was  of  a  different  cha- 
racter; and  when  the  Duke  of  Nevers,  who  fluctuated 
•between  the  two  parties,  consulted  him  at  Rome  about 
adhesion  to  the  League,  he  openly  denounced  it  as  a 
revolt.  Great,  therefore,  was  the  astonishment  of  the 
Huguenots  when  a  Bull  of  more  than  ordinary  vehe- 
mence excommunicated  the  nominal  King  of  Navarre, 
andCoude  and  the  pretended  Prince  of  Conde1.  The  Bourbon 
"catedby  1>rinces  answered  it  bj  a  scarcely  less  virulent  Reclama- 
Sixtus  V.  *zon>  which  was  affixed  in  the  public  places  at  Rome ; 
Sept.  9.  and  after  a  more  dignified  letter  addressed  by  Duplessis 
the  Mornay  in  his  master's  name  to  the  Sorbonne,  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  that  which  has  been  named  the 
War  of  the  Three  Henries*  from  Henry  III.,  the  King 

*  Henry  was  at  this  time  a  favourite  name  among  the  Noblesse 
of  France,  of  whom  the  leading  members  were  born  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  II. 
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of  Navarre,  and  the  Duke  of  Guise,  the  three  chief  per- 
sons engaged  in  its  prosecution. 

The  eighth  Religious  War  commenced  by  the  assem- 
blage of  Three  Royal  armies.  One  under  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  to  oppose  the  Germans  in  the  North  ;  the  second 
against  the  Bourbons  in  the  South ;  and  the  third  of 
observation,  with  which  the  King  himself  designed  to 
watch  the  Central  Provinces.  The  Duke  of  Guise  re- 
quested the  command  of  the  army  in  Guienne  for  his 
brother,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne;  and  Henry,  who  durst 
not  refuse  a  wish  so  urged,  confirmed  the  appointment, 
but  at  the  same  time  so  shackled  the  General  that  he 
had  little  virtual  power. 

CondtJ  with  inferior  forces  undertook  the  siege  of 
Brouage,  about  six  leagues  from  La  Rochelle;  but  was 
tempted  thence  to  an  indiscreet  enterprise  upon  Angers, 
which  ended  in  the  entire  dispersion  of  his  army.  He 
then  repaired  to  England  to  accelerate  the  promised  aid 
of  Elizabeth,  and  in  the  following  Spring  joined  the 
King  of  Navarre  at  La  Rochelle.  The  Duke  of  May- 
enne, after  suffering  greatly  from  a  contagious  disorder 
among  his  troops,  had  returned  to  Paris,  and  at  the  end 
of  the  Summer  the  Royalist  army  of  the  South  was 
largely  reinforced  in  two  divisions,  separately  commanded 
by  Favourites  of  the  King — the  Duke  d'Epernon  in 
Provence,  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse*  in  Languedoc. 

An  Embassy  meanwhile  had  been  received  by  the 
King  from  the  German  Princes.  The  Envoys  in  an 
uncourtiy  strain  denounced  the  acts  of  his  Government, 
but  offered  the  mediation  of  their  several  masters  for  the 
re-establishment  of  Peace.  Henry  replied  at  the  mo- 
ment with  unusual  dignity,  and  his  indignation  was  so 
much  roused,  that  in  the  evening  he  wrote  with  his  own 
hand  a  paper  containing  the  following  words,  "  That 
whoever  had  said  that  in  revoking  the  Edict  of  Pacifica- 
tion he  had  violated  his  Faith  or  had  stained  his  Honour, 
in  so  saying  had  lied."  At  the  same  time  he  signified 
to  the  Ambassadors  that  they  would  not  be  admitted  to 
a  second  audience,  and  they  were  so  alarmed  for  their 
personal  safety,  that  they  hastily  withdrew  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

The  King,  however,  in  his  heart  was  far  from  being 
averse  from  Peace  ;  and  if  the  Beanwis,  as  he  affected 
to  call  Henry  of  Navarre,  would  have  been  persuaded 
to  change  his  Faith  and  to  divorce  his  wife,  accommoda- 
tion would  never  have  been  delayed ;  Margaret  might 
have  been  replaced  by  Christine,  daughter  of  the  late 
Duchess  of  Lorraine,  a  niece  of  the  King,  and  thus  the 
succession  would  have  been  adjusted  without  difficulty. 
In  order  to  produce  such  a  compact,  the  Queen  Mother 
was  employed  to  negotiate  in  conferences  which,  after 
much  delay,  were  held  at  St.  Bris ;  and  which  ended 
contrary  to  expectation  only  in  the  interchange  of  some 
sharp  language.  Catherine  passed  the  remainder  of 
the  Winter  in  the  South,  in  a  round  of  Courtly  festi- 
vities, for  the  celebration  of  which  Navarre  agreed  upon 
a  Truce  till  the  following  March  ;  but  so  greatly  did  the 
leading  parties  mistrust  each  other  that  no  overtures 
were  made  for  the  renewal  of  diplomatic  intercourse 
during  that  period. 

The  King  of  Navarre,  no  doubt,  believed  that  it  was 
the»object  of  the  Court  to  delude  him  by  vain  hopes  and 

*  Anne  de  Joyeuse,  eldest  son  of  the  Viscount  d'Arques,  was 
married  to  Louise  de  Vaudemout,  sister  to  the  Queen.  He  wai 
high-born,  brave,  and  liberal ;  and  History  has  not  transmitted  to 
us  the  reasons  on  account  of  which  he  was  disgraced  by  the  favour 
of  Henry  III. 
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empty  promises,  till  they  had  separated  him  from  the 
Huguenots,  and  then  to  sacrifice  him  when  bereaved  of 
all  support.  Henry  III.,  on  the  other  hand,  might  be 
reduced  by  the  embarrassment  of  his  finances  to  a  sin- 
cere desire  of  Peace.  The  Exchequer  was  completely 
exhausted ;  neither  the  Citizens  nor  the  Parliaments 
were  willing  or,  perhaps,  able  to  grant  supplies ;  and 
it  was  idle  to  employ  force  against  those  who  possessed 
nothing  by  which  extortion  might  be  fed.  Nevertheless, 
besides  the  large  armies  which  required  constant  dis- 
bursement, the  capricious  and  almost  insane  fancies  of 
the  King  were  of  themselves  enough  to  reduce  him  to 
poverty.  His  palace  was  thronged  with  animals,  par- 
rots, apes,  and  little  dogs.  To  procure  a  choice  breed 
of  the  last-named  favourites.,  he  made  frequent  excur- 
sions to  Lyons.  The  establishment  fqr  them  alone  cost 
one  hundred  thousand  crowns  annually ;  and  the  care  of 
cleaning,  feeding,  and  watching  over  them  employed 
many  persons  of  both  sexes  with  lucrative  appointments. 
If  the  whim  seized  him,  he  would  give  all  these  pets 
away  in  a  moment  of  disgust,  and,  perhaps,  in  the  very 
next,  would  seek  to  regain  them  at  any  price,  however 
extravagant.  Another  frivolous  humour  by  which  he 
was  distinguished  was,  the  collection  of  illuminated 
letters  ornamenting  ancient  Missals,  to  the  destruction 
of  the  books  from  which  they  were  extracted,  to  be  cut 
out  and  stuck  on  the  walls  of  his  chapels. 

On  the  failure  of  Catherine's  negotiation,  the  King 
voluntarily  renewed  his  oath  not  to  permit  the  existence 
of  any  other  Religion  except  the  Roman  Catholic  within 
his  dominions;  and  during  a  short  visit  which  the  Duke 
de  Joyeuse  paid  to  Court,  he  gave  him  peremptory  orders 
to  return  to  his  army,  and  no  longer  to  delay  seeking 
an  engagement.  Coutras,  on  the  confluence  of  the  Isle 
and  the  Drogue,  was  the  spot  at  which  the  two  armies 
confronted  each  other ;  the  King  of  Navarre  having 
gained  the  town,  preceding  his  adversary  by  not  more 
than  an  hour's  march  before.  The  Royalists  amounted 
to  about  twelve  thousand  men,  well  appointed,  and 
glittering  with  all  the  pomp  of  war:  the  Huguenots,  on 
the  contrary,  presented  but  half  that  number,  ill-equipped 
and  weather-beaten ;  but  they  were  veterans  inured  to 
service,  and  among  them  were  not  less  distinguished 
Captains  than  Conde',  Soissons,  Turenne,  La  Tremouille, 
Sully,  and  D'Aubigny.  They  possessed  but  three  pieces 
of  cannon,  but  these  were  disposed  with  most  consum- 
mate skill  on  a  gentle  eminence  which  commanded  the 
ranks  of  the  enemy  The  army  was  arrayed  on  a  little 
plain  about  two  miles  in  front  of  Coutras,  with  its  left 
resting  on  the  river  Drogue,  and  when  their  enemies 
appeared  in  sight  each  man  kneeled  to  accompany  the 
Ministers  Chaudon  and  D'Amours  in  a  short  prayer,  and 
then  raised  the  12th  verse  of  the  118th  Psalm.* 
"  "Sdeath,"  cried  some  of  the  Royalists,  "  the  cowards 
are  trembling,  and  at  confession!"  But  those  of  their 
comrades  who  knew  them  better  replied  that  the  Hu- 
guenots never  fought  so  doggedly  as  after  such  a  pre- 
paration. Henry  himself  displayed  equal  knowledge  of 
the  temper  of  his  followers  when  he  was  addressed  by 
another  Minister  on  the  scandal  which  he  had  occasioned 
at  Rochelle  by  an  intrigue  with  the  daughter  of  one  of 
the  Magistrates.  The  King  unreservedly  confessed  his 
fault,  avowed  his  repentance,  and  promised  that,  if  he 
were  conqueror  in  the  ensuing  battle,  he  would  make 
all  the  reparation  in  his  power. 


*  La  void  f  keureuse  journee 
Qui  rtpond  a  notre  desir,  &C. 
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The  batteries  of  the  Duke  de  Joyeuse  were  so  ill  con- 
structed and  so  badly  served  that,  notwithstanding  their 
great  superiority,  they  proved  almost  ineffectual ;  and  so 
rapid  was  the  charge  that  the  two  armies  were  mingled 
in  close  fight  before  the  position  of  the  guns  could  be 
changed.  The  advanced  posts  of  the  Huguenots  under 
Turenne  and  La  Tre*mouille  were  soon  driven  in  by 
the  impetuous  onset  of  the  enemy  ;  but  the  King  of 
Navarre  had  disposed  his  main  body  in  a  half-moon  six  Victory  of 
deep,  the  musketeers  being  intermingled  with  horse- th  HuSue" 
men,  and  both  of  them  had  received  orders  to  re- 
serve their  fire  till  the  Royalists  were  within  the  dis- 
tance of  twenty  paces.  •  Cond6  was  on  his  right,  Sois- 
sons on  his  left,  and  as  the  enemy  rode  on,  he  addressed 
his  cousins  with  this  animating  speech  :  "  One  word 
only,  both  of  you  are  of  the  House  of  Bourbon, 
and  with  God's  will  I  will  show  you  to-day  that  I  am 
of  the  elder  branch !"  By  the  time  at  which  Joyeuse 
had  finished  his  course  and  his  horses  were  panting  for 
breath  from  the  unusual  length  of  charge,  he  becamfe 
entangled  in  the  Huguenot  line,  and  was  received  by  a 
general  discharge,  which  levelled  most  of  his  followers 
to  the  ground.  There  was  no  room  for  flight,  the 
melee  endured  but  for  an  hour,  but  during  that  hour 
each  Chief  fought  hand  to  hand.  The  King  of  Navarre 
was  engaged  with  two  opponents  at  once ;  from  one  of 
them  he  was  quickly  relieved,  and  he  seized  the  other  by 
the  throat,  crying  out,  "  Yield  thee,  Philistine!''  when  a 
gendarme  in  his  rear  shivered  a  lance  against  his  helmet. 
In  this  extremity  he  was  rescued,  that  he  might  perform 
fresh  acts  of  valour.  Joyeuse,  perceiving  the  fate  of  the  Dea^  Of 
battle,  told  St.  Luc  that  nothing  was  left  but  to  die  the  Duke 
bravely,  and  then  rushed  upon  the  hottest  fire.  St.  de  Joyeuse. 
Luc  saved  his  life  by  an  adroit  expedient.  Having  seen 
the  Prince  of  Conde  among  his  pursuers,  he  turned  round, 
and  couching  his  lance  unhorsed  him  in  full  career ;  he 
then  dismounted,  assisted  his  fallen  enemy  to  rise,  and 
surrendered  as  his  prisoner.  Little  quarter  was  given  upon 
the  field  ;  but  the  King  of  Navarre  exerted  himself  to 
prevent  slaughter,  by  forbidding  pursuit  after  the  action. 
More  than  four  hundred  gentlemen  and  three  thousand 
soldiers  were  left  dead  by  the  Romanists;  all  their 
standards,  artillery,  and  baggage  remained  with  the 
conquerors ;  and  the  booty  was  valued  at  six  hundred 
thousand  crowns.  The  joy  of  the  Huguenots  was  in- 
creased by  the  smallness  of  their  own  loss ;  for  although 
the  number  of  wounded  was  considerable,  scarcely  thirty 
men  were  killed,  and  among  them  not  any  leader  of 
distinction.  The  Minister  D'Amours,  who  after  en- 
couraging his  flock  by  prayer  had  wielded  his  sword 
amid  the  foremost  ranks,  returned  unhurt  to  Coutras, 
where  the  King  of  Navarre  received  his  prisoners  with 
courtesy,  and  delivered  the  body  of  Joyeuse  to  his  kins- 
man Turenne  for  honourable  interment. 

Although  this  great  victory  was  productive  of  much  Little  re 
immediate  joy,  its  results  by  no  means  verified  expecta-  suit  fr om 
tion.     The  causes  of  this  failure   are  variously  repre-  *he  V1C" 
sented.     It  is  said  by  some  that  the  Huguenot  Cap-    ™* 
tains  were  anxious  to  return  to  their  homes ;  by  others 
that  the  passion  entertained  by  Henry  of  Navarre  for  a 
lady  at  Bearne*  induced  him  to  retire  too  hastily ;  and 
by  others  again,  that  a  jealousy   existed  between   him, 
Conde",  and  Soissons,  the  last  named  of  whom  wished 
to  marry  Henry's  sister,  the  Princess  of  Navarre.    It  is 
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History,    probable  that  all  these  reasons  conspired  to  reduce  the 
Huguenots  to  inaction. 

Meanwhile,  in  the  preceding  June,  the  auxiliaries, 
amounting  to  nearly  forty  thousand  men,  of  which 
more  than  half  were  Swiss  and  Orisons,  had  assembled 
in  Alsace  under  the  Count  d'Ohna.  Their  move- 
ments were  betrayed  either  to  Henry  III.  or  to  the 
f  League,  the  latter  of  which  had  established  a  Mu- 
the  Swiss°  nicipal  Council  in  Paris,  elected  from  the  sixteen 
and  Ger-  quarters  of  the  City,  which  on  account  of  the  number 
of  its  constituents  was  called  Les  Seize;  a  factious 
body  which  soon  enthralled  the  King  and  attempted  to 
control  the  Guises.  When  D'Ohna  had  marched  into 
Champagne,  he  penetrated  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the 
Loire  in  spite  of  the  want  of  discipline  among  his 
brutalized  Germans.  Guise,  who  covered  Paris  with  a 
force  too  scanty  to  oppose  him  in  the  field,  twice  sur- 
prised his  drunken  camp  by  night,  first  at  Vimory  near 
Montargis,  and  again  at  Anneau,  and,  notwithstanding 
the  valour  of  the  General  himself,  inflicted  great  slaugh- 
ter. The  Swiss,  anticipating  the  fate  of  the  War,  affected 
to  discover  (like  their  brethren  on  a  former  occasion 
under  Lodovico  Sforza  at  Novarra)  that  there  were 
fellow  Countrymen  engaged  under  the  opposite  banner, 
with  whom  they  refused  to  fight,  and  profiting  by  this 
excuse  they  withdrew  from  further  danger.  In  the  re- 
Retreat  of  treat,  however,  which  was  most  disastrous,  nearly  two 
the  Swiss,  thousand  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces  while  traversing 
Dauphine. 

On  the  return  of  Henry  III.  to  Paris,  he  soon  dis- 
covered  that  whatever  popularity  might  arise  from  the 
repulse  of  the  invaders  was  carefully  transferred  from 
himself  to  Guise.  The  Preachers,  who  were  distinguished 
for  propagating  the  doctrines  of  the  League  even  from 
the  pulpit,  taught  their  congregations,  with  an  allusion 
not  to  be  mistaken,  that  if  Saul  had  killed  his  thousands, 
David  had  slain  his  ten  thousands.  And  an  assembly 
of  the  Chiefs  of  the  Faction,  gathered  at  Nancy,  soon 
Articles  of  proposed  a  series  of  Articles  tending  to  the  entire  aboli- 
tion of  the  Royal  authority.  By  these  Articles,  the 
King  was  required  again  openly  to  declare  himself  a 
Leaguer;  to  publish  the  reception  of  the  Council  of 
Trent,  and  the  establishment  of  the  Inquisition  through- 
out France;  to  confiscate  the  goods  of  Heretics  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  army  in  Lorraine ;  to  levy  an 
impost  amounting  to  one-tenth  of  their  property  from 
the  Romanists,  one-third  from  new  Converts,  fromwhich 
fund  the  debts  of  the  League  should  be  discharged  ;  and 
finally,  not  to  grant  life  to  any  prisoner  without  first 
receiving  an  oath  and  sureties  that  he  would  live  in  all 
respects  like  a  good  Catholic,  that  he  would  deposit  in 
ready  money  the  full  value  of  all  his  movables,  and 
that  he  would  serve  three  years  without  pay.  So  low 
was  the  King  reduced  that  he  durst  not  refuse  these 
propositions,  but  sought  to  gain  time  by  dissimulation. 
Death  of  Before  the  recommencement  of  the  campaign,  the 
ofCondT  Hu£uenots  suffered  a  heavy  blow  by  the  death  of  Henry 
March  o.  Prince  of  Condtf,  who,  it  is  supposed,  was  poisoned  by 
his  wife,  Charlotte  Catherine  de  la  Tremouille.  One  of 
his  domestics,  condemned  for  participation  in  the  crime, 
was  executed  with  fearful  tortures.  The  trial  of  the 
Princess  herself  was  deferred  on  account  of  her  preg- 
nancy, and  six  months  afterwards,  while  in  imprison- 
ment, she  was  delivered  of  a  male  heir;  but  it.was  not 
till  many  years  had  elapsed  that  the  King  of  Navarre 
gave  up  his  pursuit  of  justice,  and  that  she  was  released 
by  order  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 


«l  ancy, 
Feb. 

A.  D. 

1588. 


In  the  absence  of  Guise  from  the  Capital,  his  sister,    Annals  of 
the  Dowager  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  a  woman  of  mas-     F™nce. 
culine  understanding,  undertook  the  furtherance  of  his 
party's  interest.     The  King,  informed  of  her  machina- 
tions and  dreading  her  political  subtilty,  ordered   her  to 
quit  Paris  ;  but  she  set  the  Edict  at  defiance,  and  osten- 
tatiously wore  at  her  girdle  a  pair  of  golden  scissors, 
with  which  she  said  she  intended  ere  long  to  bestow 
his   third   Crown    on   Father   Henry   of   Valois.     He 
already  wore  those  of  France  and  of  Poland,  and   he  ess  of 
should  finish  by  the  tonsure  of  Monachism.  Muntpen- 

But  it  is  believed  that  the  traitorous  designs  of  the  ™er* 
Seize  wereon  all  occasions  revealed  to  the  King  by  a  mem-  roLTde-6" 
ber  of  their  own  body.  Nicolas  de  Poulain,  Lieutenant  sign  of  the 
of  the  Provost  of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  by  his  own  Suiae. 
confession  one  of  the  most  venal  of  human  beings.  He 
had  already  sold  himself  to  the  League,  and  his  chief 
object  in  so  doing  appears  to  have  been  that  he  might 
receive  yet  larger  profit  by  betraying  their  secrets  to  the 
Court.  The  testimony  of  such  a  witness  is  manifestly 
to  be  received  with  great  suspicion.  Yet  it  was  credited 
by  both  Davila  and  De  Thou,  and  in  more  than  one 
instance  it  had  remarkable  coincidence  with  indisputa- 
ble facts.  The  King's  seclusion  in  a  Monastery,  his  de- 
position, nay  his  murder,  were  probably  at  times  planned 
by  the  self-exalted  demagogues  who  were  ascendant  in 
Paris ;  but  although  Guise  sought  to  employ  these  Probably 
ultra-plotters  as  fitting  instruments  by  which  his  am- not  shared 
bilious  aims  might  he  compassed,  it  is  by  no  means  to  bv  Gui»e- 
be  inferred  that  their  views  ever  extended  so  far  as  the 
nefarious  lengths  to  which  the  Seize  would  not  have 
scrupled  to  advance  them.  Guise  wished  to  humiliate 
or  to  reduce  the  King  to  dependence  upon  himself;  but 
it  is  not  likely  that  he  ever  contemplated  his  absolute 
dethronement,  and  his  nature  was  too  generous  not  to 
shrink  from  tlie  indelible  guilt  of  pollution  with  the 
blood  of  his  Sovereign.  Thus  when  the  Seize  urged 
the  necessity  of  his  presence  in  the  Capital,  and  added 
that  they  had  thirty  thousand  Bourgeois  ready  to  obey 
his  command,  the  Duke,  foreseeing  that  an  immediate 
insurrection  would  follow  his  appearance,  and  well  know- 
ing the  danger  to  which  a  metropolis  was  exposed  by 
the  existence  within  it  of  so  large  a  band  of  restless 
spirits  entirely  without  control,  contented  himself  by 
temporizing  as  to  his  visit,  by  promoting  their  organiza- 
tion, and  by  naming  five  persons  of  distinction,  and  cer- 
tain subordinate  officers,  under  whose  orders  he  placed 
the  five  quarters  into  which  he  distributed  the  City. 

The  King,  agitated  by  his  own  fears  or  warned  by 
Poulain,  collected  four  thousand  Swiss  in   the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Paris,  whither  Guise  then  resolved  to  repair. 
There  could  scarcely  be  a  doubt  that  a  hostile  struggle 
was  now  at  hand,  and   his  continued  absence  might, 
perhaps,  throw  any  gain  resulting  from  it  into  the  grasp 
of  some   more  active  child  of  fortune.     Henry  forbad  Henry  for- 
his  advance,  but  the  orders  were  negligently  issued  or  lids  Guise 
imperfectly  delivered  ;  and  Guise,  without  the  imputation  to  approach 
of  positive  disobedience,  rode  from  Soissons  to  the  Ca-    aris* 
pital  by  an  indirect  course,  at  the  head  of  not. more  than 
seven  gentlemen.    A  larger  train  might  have  occasioned 
suspicion,  and  he  was  sure  of  .numbers  as  soon  as  he 
should  pass  the  gates.     Nor  was  he  deceived  in  his  ex- 
pectation.     Never    was   the    entry   of   any   conqueror  which  ne- 
returning  from  the  field  of  victory  conducted  with  greater  vertheless 
show  of  triumph.     Scarcely  had  he  entered  the  City  be-  "?  e"*ers- 
fore  thousands  surrounded  him  with  the  cry  of  "  Vive 
Guise."     One  embraced,  another  thanked  him,  and  a 
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third  kneeled  at  his  feet.  They  kissed  the  very  skirt  of 
his  riding  habit,  or,  touching1  his  body  with  their  rosaries 
as  if  he  were  a  Saint,  then  pressed  them  fervently  to 
their  lips.  The  women  showered  flowers  from  the  win- 
dows as  he  passed,  and  one  of  them,*  taking  off  her 
mask,  exclaimed,  "  Sweet  Prince,  since  you  are  come 
all  of  us  are  safe!"  For  himself,  riding  on  with  a 
smile  upon  his  lips,  he  answered  each  person  by  word, 
by  gesture,  or  by  look;  and  unbonneted,  and  omitting 
no  courtesy  which  could  conciliate  popular  favour,  he 
went  at  once  to  the  Palace  of  the  Queen  Mother  and 
there  alighted.  His  arrival  was  unexpected  by  Catherine, 
who  thought  that  he  had  received  and  obeyed  the  King's 
order.  She  trembled  and  turned  pale,  and,  contrary  to 
her  wont,  appeared  to  have  lost  all  presence  of  mind. 
Her  words  faltered  and  were  inconclusive  ;  and  when 
she  said  that  she  saw  hihi  with  much  pleasure,  she 
added,  that  she  should  have  greater  pleasure  in  seeing 
him  on  any  other  occasion.  Guise  replied  with  an  air 
of  profound  modesty,  but  still  with  dignity  and  self- 
possession,  that  he  was  the  King's  faithful  servant,  but 
having  been  informed  that  his  innocence  was  calum- 
niated, and  that  designs  were  meditated  against  Reli- 
gion and  men  of -worth,  he  was  come  either  to  justify 
himself  and  prevent  the  evil,  or  to  sacrifice  his  life  for 
Religion  and  the  common  welfare. 

While  he  paid  his  salutations  to  the  other  ladies  of 
the  Court;  Catherine  apprized  the  King  of  his  arrival, 
and  that  she  was  about  to  conduct  him  to  the  Louvre. 
Henry,  who  was  in  his  closet  with  Messieurs  de  Vielle- 
quier,  de  Bellicour,  and  the  AbbtS  del  Bene,  was  at  first 
so  overcome  that  he  leaned  against  the  table  and  covered 
his  face  with  his  hands.  He  then  returned  a  secret 
message  to  his  mother  that  she  should  delay  bringing 
him  as  long  as  possible.  Alfonso,  afterwards  Marquis 
d'Ornano,  who  entered  the  closet  at  that  moment, 
joined  the  Abbe  del  Bene  in  urging  the  King  to  admit 
Guise  and  to  poniard  him  on  the  moment,  and  the  Priest 
confirmed  this  advice  by  a  misapplied  text  of  Scripture, 
'"  I  will  smite  the  Shepherd  and  the  sheep  shall  be 
scattered."f  The  other  counsellors  were  of  an  opposite 
opinion,  and  strongly  represented  the  danger  which  the 
King  must  incur  if  he  attempted  any  violence  during  the 
present  ferment  of  the  Parisians.  While  this  matter  was 
being  debated,  the  Queen  arrived  conducting  the  Duke. 
He  had  walked  through  the  streets  by  the  side  of  her 
chair,  escorted  by  as  great  a  throng  as  if  the  whole  City 
had  poured  forth  its  population  to  accompany  him.  In 
the  Court  of  the  Louvre  they  passed  between  two  lines  of 
soldiers  under  the  command  of  Crillon,  a  brave  soldier 
who  was  known  to  be  little  friendly  to  Guise,  and  who 
scarcely  returned  the  salute  offered  by  the  Duke  in  com- 
mon to  him  with  the  meanest  sentinel.  Guise  looked 
pale  and  anxious  at  this  first  rebuff,  and  his  paleness  in- 
creased as  he  found  the  Swiss  under  arms  at  the  foot  of 
the  great  staircase,  the  archers  in  the  grand  saloon,  and 
the  attendants  of  the  different  chambers  at  their  several 
posts.  The  King  received  him  with  an  angry  counte- 
nance, and,  while  Guise  made  a  profound  reverence, 
said,  "  I  ordered  you  not  to  come  here."  The  Duke 
excused  himself  as  he  had  already  done  to  the  Queen; 
and  Henry  replied,  "  that  he  knew  of  no  calumnies 
against  him,  but  that  his  innocence  would  be  best  ma- 
nifested if  his  arrival  were  not  succeeded  by  any  breach 

*  D'Aubipe  gives  her  name  ;  De  Vitry,  maid  of  honour  to  the 
Queen,  lib.  i.  cap.  xix. 

f  Zechariah  xiii.  7.    Matt.  xxvi.  31.    Mark  xiv.  27. 


of  the  public  tranquillity."  Catherine,  who  was  well 
acquainted  with  her  son's  temper,  perceived  by  the  ex- 
pression  of  his  face  that  he  meditated  some  act  of  vio- 
lence, and  drawing  him  aside,  explained  what  herself 
had  seen  of  the  numbers  and  disposition  of  the  people, 
and  advised  him  to  await  a  more  favourable  moment. 
Her  representations  were  confirmed  by  the  Duchess  of 
Usez ;  and  Guise,  who  was  a  watchful  observer  of  all 
this  by-play,  in  order  that  he  might  not  give  the  King 
time  for  a  deliberation  which  might  be  perilous,  pleaded 
fatigue  and  withdrew.  He  was  accompanied  on  his 
return  by  a  throng  of  rabble,  but  by  not  one  personage 
of  the  Court,  to  his  own  house  in  the  Rue  Antoine. 

Guise  was  scarcely  in  safety  before  he  perceived  the 
imprudence  of  which  he  had  been  guilty,  and  he  imme- 
diately strengthened  himself  in  his  Hfitel.  He  called 
around  him  four  hundred  gentlemen  soldiers  on  whom 
he  could  depend,  and  he  communicated  with  the  Sheriffs 
to  be  ready  to  assemble  their  civic  bands  at  a  moment's 
warning.  The  night  indeed  was  passed  both  at  the 
Louvre  and  at  the  Queen's  Palace  in  similar  precautions, 
and  the  streets  were  filled  in  the  morning  with  restless 
groups.  The  Duke  visited  the  Louvre  at  an  early 
hour;  but  upon  this  occasion  he  was  accompanied  by 
his  whole  suite,  and  each  gentleman  was  armed  under 
his  cloak  with  a  pistol.  After  paying  his  compliments 
to  the  Queen  Louise,  his  cousin,  he  attended  the  King 
to  Mass,  and  returned  without  molestation  to  his  H6"tel. 
In  the  afternoon  he  repaired  to  the  Palace  of  Catherine, 
and  in  an  interview  with  Henry  in  her  garden,  he  spoke 
with  undisguised  freedom  on  the  state  of  public  affairs. 
The  following  day  was  passed  in  unsuccessful  domici- 
liary visits,  which  the  King  had  ordered  to  be  made  to 
the  houses  of  the' chief  citizens  with  the  intent  of  disco- 
vering and  excluding  all  persons  whose  fidelity  was 
suspected.  Frustrated  in  this  attempt  by  the  wariness 
of  the  Bourgeois,  he  at  length  resolved  upon  force,  and 
commanded  Biron  and  the  Marquis  d'Ossuna  to  occupy 
Paris  on  the  next  morning  with  his  Guards  and  the 
Swiss  mercenaries. 

At  an  hour  before  daybreak  the  drums  of  the  Swiss 
were  accordingly  heard  in  the  streets  of  the  Capital, 
and  about  four  thousand  men  were  posted  on  the  North 
of  the  river,  chiefly  in  the  Burial-ground  of  the  Inno- 
cents, the  Place  de  Greve,  and  the  Marche  Neuf.  The 
Guards,  amounting  to  half  the  same  number,  marched 
into  the  Isle,  and  occupied  the  approaches  to  the 
three  bridges,  the  Petit-pont,  and  those  of  St.  Michel, 
and  of  Notre  Dame.  Guise,  informed  beforehand  of 
this  project,  had  made  counter-preparations  accordingly, 
and  when  Louis  Davila,  brother  to  the  Historian,  a 
gentleman  attached  to  the  household  of  Catherine,  was 
sent  by  his  wily  mistress  on  a  reconnoissance,  under  pre- 
text of  conveying  a  compliment  to  the  Duke,  he  observed 
enough  to  convince  him  that  vigorous  resistance  was  in- 
tended. Casks  filled  with  earth  or  dung  were  piled  on 
each  other  at  the  entrances  of  the  main  streets ;  the 
chains  employed  by  the  Police  to  close  the  passage  of 
thoroughfares  during  popular  tumults  were  stretched 
across:  and  behind  them  appeared  bands  of  men  rudely 
accoutred  and  diversely  armed,  but  all  presenting  a  re- 
solute demeanour,  and  marshalled  and  encouraged  by 
officers  whom  Davila  recognised  as  belonging  to  the 
suite  of  Guise.  To  the  Duke's  H6Hel  he  was  admitted 
by  a  wicket,  for  the  great  gates  were  carefully  sentinelled. 
The  Courts  and  the  garden  were  filled  with  soldiers  and 
piles  of  arms  somewhat  ostentatiously  displayed;  and 
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the  messenger,  after  having  saturated  h.s  eyes  with  this 
fierce  provision  for  battle,  returned,  bearing  to  Catherine 
a  compliment  equally  vague,  insincere,  and  unmeaning 
with  that  which  she  had  despatched. 

The  students  of  the  University  were  laboriously  em- 
nloved  under  direction  of  the  Count  de  Brissac,  in  bar- 
ricading the  Place  Mauboeuf.  That  brave,  soldier  well 
knew  that  on  his  return  from  an  unsuccessful  expedition 
the  King  had  tauntingly  remarked  that  Brissac  was 
good  for  nothing,  either  by  land  or  by  sea,  and  he  re- 
quested that  some  one  would  acquaint  Henry  that  Bns- 
sac  had  now  found  his  element,  and  that  he  would  prove 
himself  good  for  something  on  the  pavement  of  the  Ca- 
pital On  which  side  the  first  shot  was  fired  may  be 
doubtful,  as  it  ever  has  been  on  most  similar  occasions  ; 
but  the  blockade  of  the  streets  was  so  complete,  and  the 
communication  between  the  several  divisions  of  the 
Royal  troops  were  so  entirely  intercepted,  that  when  the 
struo-'-le  once  commenced  it  was  rapidly  decided. 
SwisT  assailed  by  showers  of  stones  and  musketry  from 
the  windows  of  houses  which  they  were  unable  to  force,  and 
eno-ao-ed  with  enemies  almost  invisible  and  upon  whom 
they  found  it  impossible  to  retaliate,  after  losing  several 
of  their  body,  threw  down  their  muskets  and  halberds, 
asked  for  quarter,  and  were  made  prisoners.  The 
French  Guards  received  a  little  milder  usage,  and  were 
allowed  to  retire  after  extinguishing  their  matches  and 
piling  their  arms. 

Within  the  Louvre  all  was  consternation,  and  the 
Queen  Mother  and  Villequier  urged  Henry  to  present 
himself  before  the  People  and  to  make  an  appeal  to  their 
loyalty.  This  hazardous  experiment  was  declined  ;  and 
Catherine  herself,  always  a  stranger  to  fear,  resolved 
upon  a  personal  interview  with  Guise,  and  demanded 
from  the  Bourgeois  freedom  of  passage  to  his  Hotel.  She 
was  informed  that  it  was  not  possible  for  any  carriage  to 
pass  along  the  barricaded  streets,  and  she  made  arrange- 
ments accordingly  for  conveyance  in  a  sedan  chair 
escorted  by  only  a  small  number  of  gentlemen.  TWO  hours 
were  consumed  in  this  painful  journey,  for  each  barri- 
cade was  to  be  closed  again  after  it  had  been  traversed. 
Guise  received  her  with  respect,  but  urged  demands 
proving  lull  consciousness  of  his  superiority.  He  required 
that  the  King  should  declare  him  Lieutenant-General  as 
before;  that  the  States  should  be  immediately  convened 
at  Paris;  that  the  King  of  Navarre  should  be  excluded 
from  the  succession;  that  the  chief  Ministers  and  Fa- 
vourites should  be  removed  and  banished  ;  that  two 
armies,  one  in  Poitou,  the  other  in  Dauphine,  should  be 
placed  under  his  orders  for  the  reduction  of  the  Hugue- 
nots ;  and  that  six  strong  cautionary  towns  should  be  de- 
livered to  the  Leaguers. 

The  return  of  Catherine  was  equally  slow  with  her  ad- 
vance, and  it  was  not  until  a  late  hour  that  she  arrived 
at  the  Louvre,  bearing  these  exorbitant  propositions. 
The  night  was  passed  in  inconclusive  deliberations,  and 
no  other  resolution  was  adopted  excepting  that  Cathe- 
rine should  again  visit  Guise  and  endeavour  to  persuade 
nim  to  modify  his  requisitions. 

As  she  passed  through  one  of  the  barricades  on  the 
following  morning  in  the  same  manner  as  on  the  preced- 
ing afternoon,  a  friendly  whisper  warned  her  that  fifteen 
thousand  men  were  assembling  without  the  walls  to  cut 
off  all  retreat  from  the  Louvre.  Having  found  means 
to  despatch  this  important  news  to  her  Nson,  she  pro- 
ceeded onwards,  and  with  the  hope  of  gaining  time  dis- 
cussed with  Guise  each  point  of  his  demand  separately, 


Henry  III. 


although  she  found  him  less  inclined  than  before  to  relax  Annals  of 

upon  any  one  particular.     While  they  were  thus  engaged 

in   conversation,  he  was  informed  that  the  King  had 

escaped  from  the  Louvre   by   the   garden  gate   of  the 

Tuileries  and  was  already  far  from  Paris.      ;'  Madame  !" 

he  exclaimed  with  some  bitterness,  "  this  is  treacherous  ; 

while  you  are  seeking  to  amuse  me  here  the  King  has 

quitted  his  Palace  with  the  design  of  levying  war  against 

me."     Catherine  feigned  the  utmost  surprise  ;  she  aver- 

red  that  the  report  was  incredible,  or  that  if  it  were  true  escapes 

the  resolution  must  have  been  taken  on  the  sudden  and  from  Paris. 

after  her  departure  from  the  Louvre.     Then  speedily  re- 

enterino-  her  chair  she  passed  once   more   through   all 

the  barricades  without  molestation  or  insult  from  the 

Leaguers,  whom  she  had  thus  egregiously  deluded. 

The  King,  indeed,  had  scarcely  received  the  intelli-  Modeofhia 
gence  which  she  had  secretly  conveyed  to  him  than  he  ^ght. 
determined  upon  immediate  flight.  For  that  purpose, 
without  communicating  his  intention  to  any  of  those 
about  him,  he  descended  into  the  garden  of  the  Tuileries 
as  if  to  take  his  customary  wa^k.  Then,  while  chatting 
on  indifferent  subjects  with  the  few  Courtiers  who  sur- 
rounded him,  he  entered  his  stables  as  if  to  look  at  his 
horses,  and  having  put  on  boots  and  a  riding  habit  he 
rode  at  full  speed  to  St.  Cloud,  slept  at  Rambouillet, 
and  reached  Chartres  on  the  next  day  by  dinner  time. 
No  sooner  was  lie  disembarrassed  from  the  Capital  than 
he  turned  round  and  swore  that  he  never  would  re-enter 
it  except  through  a  breach.  The  Queens,  Catherine 
and  Louise,  boldly  remained  in  the  Louvre  notwith- 
standing the  whole  City  was  in  the  power  of  the  populace, 
and  Guise  was  known  to  be,  not  unreasonably,  irritated 
at  the  deception  under  which  he  had  suffered. 

Henry  remained  at  Chartres  until  the  close   of  May  He  repairs 
when  he  transferred  his  Court  to  Blois,  in  which  City  to  Blois< 
he  notified  his  intention  of  assembling  the   States  Ge- 
neral in  the  ensuing  August.     From  caprice,  or  from  a  Consents  to 
mistrust   which    appears    inseparably    connected    with  many  of 
despotism,  or  from  a  hope  of  more  effectually  conceal-  Guise's  de- 
ing  his  ultimate  intentions,  he  voluntarily  consented  tc  m 
several   of  the  demands  which  had  been  made  by  the 
League  ;  and  among  the  least  expected  concessions  was 
the  removal  of  the  Duke  d'Epernon  from  his  Govern-  Disgraces', 
merit  of  Normandy,  and   from  numerous  other  posts  *pl 
which  he  had  received  as  marks  of  Court  favour ;  and  in  j^t  of 
the  course  of  July  was  issued  an  Edict  of  Reunion,  in  Reunion, 
which,  with  very  slight  variation,  almost  all  the  propo-  Aug.  14. 
sitions  were  admitted  which  Guise  had  offered  during 
the  Barricades. 

The  triumph  of  the  League  appeared  to  be  complete 
when  Guise  was  declared  Lieutenant-General ;  and  the 
Duke  confidently  anticipated  that  at  the  approaching 
States  General,  in  which  he  spared  no  intrigue  to  pro- 
cure a  large  majority,  he  should  crown  his  ambition  by 
obtaining   the    sword    of    Constable.     Various   causes, 
however,  protracted  the  assemblage  of  that  Body,  and  its 
first  Sessions  was  not  opened  before  the  middle  of  Oc-  The  States 
tober.     In  the  tumultuary  debates  which  ensued,  the  General  at 
Leaguers  greatly  predominated,  till  Henry,  mistakingly  Blois. 
thinking  to  deliver  himself  from  popular  odium,  from       ' 
the  States,  from  the  Seize,  nay  from  the  League  itself, 
by  the  destruction  of  the  individual  upon  whom  he  sup- 
posed all  their  movements  to  depend,  perpetrated  the  great 
crime  which  it  cannot  be  doubtful  that  he  had  contem- 
plated from  the  moment  of  his  flight  from  Paris,but  which 
he  had  vigilantly  concealed  within  his  own  bosom  with- 
out awakening  the  suspicion  of  even  his  crafty  mother. 
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History.  While  Catherine  was  confined  to  her  chamber  by  a 
severe  attack  of  the  gout,  Henry  communicated  his  per- 
fidious design  to  some  of  the  most  resolute  and  unprin- 
cipled of  his  Courtiers,  who  unhesitatingly  engaged 
themselves  in  the  project  of  assassination.  The  brave 
Crillon,  when  the  proposition  was  made  to  him,  although 
his  personal  enmity  to  Guise  was  well  known,  replied 
that  he  was  ready  to  challenge  him  to  single  combat, 
f1^"^  but  that  he  was  not  by  any  means  prepared  to  assist  in 
suresforthe  his  murder.  Guise  was  forewarned;  but  to  all  the  in- 
formations given  him  he  answered,  "  They  d-are  not !" 
and  on  December  23  he  obeyed  a  summons  to  a  Council, 
held  at  an  early  hour,  under  pretence  that  the  King 
wished  to  withdraw  in  order  that  he  might  prepare  him- 
self for  the  celebration  of  Christmas,  After  he  had 
ascended  the  grand  staircase,  the  gates  were  closed  be- 
hind him  and  vigilantly  sentinelled.  In  the  saloon,  in 
which  the  chief  members  of  the  Council  were  in  wait- 
ing, he  complained  of  cold,  and  was  seized  with  a  bleed- 
ing at  the  nose.  After  partaking  of  some  slight  restora- 
tive he  was  summoned  to  the  King's  closet,  and  was 
lifting  the  hangings  of  an  antechamber  which  separated 
the  two  apartments,  when  St.  Maline,  one  of  the  eight 
assassins  who  had  been  selected  from  the  Royal  body 
the  Duke  of  guard  of  forty-five,  struck  him  with  a  poniard  in  the 
Guise,  back  of  his  neck.  The  gush  of  blood  rendered  him 
speechless.  He  clapped  his  hand  instinctively  on  his 
sword,  was  overpowered  by  the  other  assassins,  and  fell 
dead  at  the  entrance  of  the  King's  cabinet. 

The  Cardinal  of  Guise  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons, 
alarmed  at  the  noise,  rushed  to  the  door  of  the  saloon 
and  attempted  escape,  but  they  were  seized  and  ar- 
Cardhia"of  restec^-  The  Cardinal  was  put  to  death  on  the  follow- 
Guise.  ing  evening.  The  King,  immediately  after  t'he  murder 
of  the  Duke,  visited  the  apartment  of  Catherine ;  and 
when  she  answered  his  inquiries  after  her  health  by  as- 
suring him  that  she  was  better,  "  I  too  am  better,''  he 
remarked,  "  since  this  morning;  having  put  to  death 
the  King  of  Paris,  I  feel  that  I  am  once  again  King  of 
France."  "  God  grant,"  she  replied,  "  that  you  have  not 
lost  all;  you  have  cut  out  the  work,  but  it  is  necessary 
also  to  sew  it  up.  Have  you  foreseen  all  the  results  ? 
Two  things  are  requisite — promptitude  and  resolution." 
And  thus  saying,  she  sank  upon  her  cushion  in  an  agony 
of  pain  and  apprehension. 

Few  acts  of  this  most  detestable  of  the  detestable  race 
of  Valais  have  been  considered  by  posterity  as  more  dis- 
honourable than  the  butchery  which  Henry  III.  thus 
perpetrated  on  a  subject  enticed  to  his  Palace  by  as- 
sassins concealed  at  the  very  door  of  his  presence  cham- 
ber. It  was  not,  however,  so  reputed,  either  by  himself 
or  by  those  contemporaries  who  espoused  the  Royal 
cause ;  on  the  contrary,  they  beheld  in  it  a  dexterous 
stroke  of  policy,  and  an  evincement  of  energy  similar  to 
The  murder  that  which  had  won  laurels  at  Jarnac  and  Montcontour. 
of  Guise  ap-  It  was  thus  received  by  the  Papal  Legate  Morosini,  to 
VL  t  Wnom  tne  King  communicated  the  murder  within  a  hour 
'  of  its  occurrence,  on  his  way  to  hear  Mass  in  the  Royal 
Chapel.  The  approval  with  which  the  Legate  heard 
the  intelligence  of  the  destruction  of  the  Chief  of  the 
League  emboldened  Henry  to  issue  orders  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  Cardinal  also ;  but  in  this  step  he  had  mis- 
calculated. Clerical  privileges  are  always  regarded  as 
inviolable,  and  the  sentence  of  a  Cardinal  Prince  of  the 
Church  was  to  be  pr-onounced  only  by  the  Holy  See 
itself. 

The  bodies  of  the  deceased  Guises  were  consumed  by 


quicklime  in  the  court  of  the  Castle  of  Blois,  for  Henry  Annals  of 
perceived  the  danger  he  might  encounter  by  granting     France, 
the  request  of  the  Duchess  de  Nemours,  their  bereaved 
mother,  if  they  were  granted  to  her  for  interment.     Ca- 
therine de  Medicis  rose  from  her  sick  couch  to  have  one 
interview  with  the  imprisoned  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  who 
set  no  bounds  to  his  complaints.     The  scene  was  violent 
and  agitating,  and  she  died  not  long  after  it,  before  the 
completion  of  her  seventieth  year.     Without  seeking  to 
extenuate  her  crimes,  it  may  be  remarked  in  her  behalf  7?ear    • 
that  she  was  a  foreigner,  and  had  deeply  offended   by  deMedicig. 
turns  each  of  the  Religious  parties  by  which  France  was      A.  D. 
distracted.     Perhaps  the  judgment  which  the  preacher      1589. 
Lincestre  offered,  in  a  Sermon  delivered  at  Paris  within  Jan.  5. 
three  days  of  her  death,  gives  a  just  picture  of  her  cha 
racter.     '*  The  Queen  Mother,"  said  he,  "is  gone!  of 
whom  it  is  reported  that  while  living  she  did  much  evil 
and  much  good.     I  believe  the  former  predominated ; 
but  it  is  plain  that  she  took  no  part  in  the  late  murder  of 
our  dear  Princes.     If  on  that  account  any  one  should 
choose  accidentally  to  drop  her  a  Pater  or  an  Ave  it  may 
be  of  some  use  to  her  soul,  and  I  give  him  full  leave  to 
act  as  he  thinks  proper." 

The  excitement  at  every  place  connected  with  the  Great  ex- 
League  was  immediate  and  most  violent.  At  Orleans,  at  citement 
Chartres,  and  in  the  Capital,  the  shops  were  closed,  and  l""011^  the 
the  populace  manifested  fierce  symptoms  of  insurrection. 
In  Paris,  indeed,  the  Municipal  Corporation  offered 
itself  as  sponsor  to  the  infant  of  whom  the  widowed 
Duchess  was  about  to  be  delivered.  The  Duchess  de 
Montpensier  harangued  the  leaders  of  the  rabble  from 
her  sick  couch,  Lincestre  denounced  Henri  de  Valois  by 
the  anagram  of  Vilain  Herodes,  arid  the  Sorbonne,  after 
prayers  and  the  celebration  of  Mass,  relieved  the  people 
from  their  oath  of  allegiance  and  proclaimed  it.  lawful  to 
take  arms  against  him.  The  populace,  in  consequence, 
destroyed  his  Pictures  and  Statues  wherever  they  could 
be  found,  and  shattered  in  pieces  the  monuments  which 
he  had  erected  in  honour  of  his  Mignons. 

Burgundy  and  Britanny,  the  greater  part  of   Nor- 
mandy and  of  Champagne,  embraced  the  party  of  the 
Leaguers.     Lyons  and  Toulouse  expelled  or  murdered 
their  Governors,  and  when  the  Duke   of  Mayenne  en- 
tered Paris  with  a  force  which  had  gradually  accumu- 
lated to  about  four  thousand  soldiers  and  five  hundred 
gentlemen,  he  was  received  with  enthusiasm,  and  ap- 
pointed by  a  Council  of  Forty,  in  whom  the  Seize  had  jfavenne 
vested   their   authority,   Lieutenant  of  the   State   and  appointed 
Crown  of  France.     Mayenne  wisely  tempered  this  as-  Lieutenant 
sembly  by  the  addition  of  many  of  his  own  retainers, 
and  named  it  the  Council-General  of  the  League. 

The  King  meantime,  deserted  on  almost  every  hand, 
received  his  first  succour  from  a  Favourite  whom  he  had 
disgraced,  and  with  more  than  two  thousand  men,  de- 
spatched by  the  Duke  of  Epernon  to  his  assistance,  re- 
tired to  Tours.     There  finding  that  overtures  which  he  The  King 
had  secretly  made  to  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  and  also  to  ret'res  to 
the  Pope  were  peremptorily  rejected,  he  was  impelled 
by  necessity  to  open  negotiations  with  the  Huguenots.  theHugue. 
Henry  of  Navarre  acted  wit'h  his  accustomed  loyalty,  nots. 
gallantry,  and  honour.     Without  seeking  to  derive  un- 
due advantage  from  the  straits  to  which  the  King  was 
reduced,  he  asked  neither  for  definitive  Peace  nor  for 
absolute  Toleration  ;  but  leaving  the  terms  of  the  con- 
tending Religions  to  be  adjusted  hereafter,  he  only  de- 
manded a  Truce  for  five  months,  and  some  fortifi'ed  place 
on  the  Loire  which  might  at  all  events  secure  his  retreat. 


the  Crown. 
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The  King  was  far  from  meeting  these  propositions  with 
good  faith  equal  to  that  by  which  they  had  been  offered. 
He  would  if  possible  have  marketed  on  the  terms;  but 
finding  that  Mayenne  was  already  in  the  field,  he  gave 
up  Saumur  to  the  Reformed,  and  extended  the  period 
of  Truce  to  a  year. 

An  interview  took  place  between  the  two  Kings  in 
the  park  at  Plessis  les  Tours.  The  Huguenots  placed 
little  reliance  upon  the  fidelity  of  their  new  ally,  and  they 
plainly  warned  their  master  that  if  he  consented  to  the 
s  proposition  he  was  but  a  dead  man.  The  King  of  Na- 
varre, however,  fearlessly  and  wisely  persevered.  He 
"  broke  the  ice,"  as  he  wrote  to  De  Mornay,  "  recom- 
mending himself  to  God,"  and  he  received  an  approval 
from  that  good  and  faithful  servant  which  must  have 
fully  repaid  him  for  any  encounter  of  peril.  "  Sire,  you 
have  done  that  which  you  ought  to  have  done,  but  that 
which  no  one  ought  to  have  counselled  you  to  do." 

During  the  absence  of  Navarre  to  collect  troops  at 
Chinon  the  King  was  nearly  betrayed  into  an   ambus- 
cade at  Tours  'by  Mayenne,  secretly  apprized  by  some 
of  the  citizens.     Soon  after  the  concentration  of  the 
Royal  army,  however,  the  Leaguers  received   a  severe 
check  at  Senlis,  where  the  Duke  of  Longueville  and  the 
brave  La  Noue  defeated  four  times  their  numbers.    The 
Duke  of  Aumale,    who  commanded  the  beaten  army, 
galloped  unhurt  from  the   field ;  but  he  left  the  whole 
of  his  baggage  and  ten  pieces  of  artillery  in  the  hands  of 
the  conquerors,  and  returned  to  be  the  victim  of  num- 
berless epigrams  which  the  wits  of  Paris,  on  all  occa- 
sions of  national  misfortune,  lavish  on  their  unsuccessful 
commanders. 

Sufficient  numbers  of  foreign  mercenary  infantry  were 
still  wanting  to  swell  the  Royalist  battalions,  when  Ni- 
colas Marlay  Lord  de  Sancy,  by  an  able  but  by  no  means 
a  justifiable  stratagem,  raised  nearly  twenty  thousand 
men,  having  obtained  the  consent  of  the  Diets  of  Bearne 
and  of  Geneva  under  false  pretences.  Having  rilled  his 
ranks  by  money  which  those  Republics  themselves  fur- 
nished, and  by  some  funds  raised  by  crown  jewels  with 
which  he  had  been  intrusted,  (among  which  was  the 
celebrated  diamond  which  bears  his  own  name.)  he  rea- 
dily persuaded  his  soldiers,  by  a  prospect  of  better  pay 
and  of  abundant  booty,  to  unite  with  the  King  of 
France  under  the  walls  of  Paris.  Henry,  assured  of 
this  succour,  advanced,  putting  to  the  sword  with  mer 
ciless  severity  all  the  garrisons  which  resisted  him  in  his 
inarch,  and  threatening  to  raze  Paris  from  its  founda- 
tions. More  than  forty  thousand  men  were  under  the 
command  of  the  two  Kings  when  they  took  up  their  head- 
quarters at  St.  Cloud,  and  little  hope  remained  for  the 
escape  of  a  City  half  garrisoned  by  those  who  had  shown 
themselves  to  be  ferocious  lovers  of  blood  indeed  in  po- 
pular risings,  but  who  had  manifested  little  bravery  and 
no  discipline  on  the  field  of  battle.  But  the  Pope  had 
awakened  more  deadly  foes  than  any  which  were  armed 
with  the  helmet  or  cuirass.  The  death  of  the  Cardinal  of 
Guise  was  still  unatonecl  for  when  Henry  concluded  that 
which  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  Rome  to  be  an  unholy  and 
unnatural  Treaty  with  the  Huguenots ;  and  Sixtus  on 
that  occasion  had  issued  a  Monition,  in  which  the  utmost 
penalties  of  Excommunication  were  threatened,  unless 
the  Cardinal  of  Bourbon  and  the  Archbishop  of  Lyons 
were  set  at  liberty  within  ten  days.  That  term  had  long 
expired,  when  Jacques  Clement,  a  young  Dominican  of 
Sens,  surrendering  himself  to  fanaticism,  and  deluded 
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by  a  persuasion  that  he  was  visited  by  beatific  visions, 
consulted  his  Superior  upon  the  abstract  sin  of  Regicide. 
Father  Bourgoin  probably  anticipated  the  object  of  his 
disciple,  for  he  spoke  of  all  murder  as  forbidden  by  the 
law  of  God  ;  but  he  dropped  some  expressions  concern- 
ing the  righteousness  of  the  blow  inflicted  by  Judith  on- 
Holofernes,  which  decided  the  zealot  in  his  resolution. 
The  rest  must  be  given  from  the  account  of  M.  le  Guesle, 
Procureur-General,  who  at  that  time  performed  the 
duties  of  Auditor  of  the  Camp,  and  to  whom  Clement 
introduced  himself  on  his  arrival  at  St.  Cloud. 

Clement  had  forged  or  obtained  letters  from  the  Pre- 
sident de  Harlay  and  the  Count  de  Brion,  both  at  that 
time  prisoners  in  Paris,  and  with  these  he  presented 
himself  to  M.  le  Guesle,  who,  knowing  the  handwriting 
of  the  President,  felt  no  suspicion  of  the  messenger,  in- 
formed him  it  was  too  late  to  see  the  King  on  that  even- 
ing, promised  him  an  introduction  on  the  following 
morning,  and  committed  him  for  entertainment  to  his 
retinue  at  his  own  quarters.  His  conversation  at  sup- 
per was  easy  and  cheerful,  and  it  was  remembered  after- 
wards that  he  used  his  own  knife,  (newly  made  and  with  a 
black  handle,)  an  implement  which  at  that  time  it  was 
common  for  all  persons  of  his  degree  to  carry  about  with 
them,  and  which  therefore  occasioned  no  remark.  He 
slept  tranquilly  and  profoundly,  so  that  De  Guesle 
awakened  him  when  he  repaired  to  Court  on  the  follow- 
ing morning. 

It  was  about  eight  o'clock,  and  the  King  was  in  his 
dressing  chamber  at  his  toilet  in  a  loose  gown  when  the 
Jacobin  was  admitted.*  He  made  a  profound  reverence, 
and  at  the  same  time  presenting  his  letters,  added  that 
he  was  intrusted  with  a  secret  communication,  to  be  de- 
livered only  to  the  Royal  ear.  The  King  made  a  sign 
for  the  retirement  of  the  bystanders,  and,  while  he  was 
employed  in  reading  the  letters,  Clement,  watching  his 
opportunity,  drew  out  the  knife  concealed  in  his  sleeve  and  assas- 
and  struck  him  with  so  great  force  in  the  lower  part  of  his  sinates  the 
belly  that  he  left  the  weapon  in  the  wound.  The  King,  KlnS- 
withdrawing  it  with  difficulty,  stabbed  the  assassin  over 
the  left  eyebrow,  and  his  attendants,  hearing  him  exclaim 
"  That  wretch  of  n  Monk  !  he  has  killed  me  !"  rushed 
forward,  and,  too  much  irritated  by  Ihc  piteous  sight 
that  met  their  eyes,  laid  the  murderer  dead  before  they 
remembered  the  importance  of  investigation. 

The  surgeons,  after  their  first  examination  of  the 
wound,  pronounced  it  not  to  be  dangerous,  and  so  it 
was  reported  in  despatches  immediately  addressed  to 
Foreign  Courts  and  to  all  the  Provincial  Governors. 
So  slightly,  indeed,  was  it  esteemed,  that  Henry  of  Na- 
varre, who  had  received  intelligence  of  the  murderous 
attempt  while  engaged  on  a  reconnoitring  party,  after 
visiting  the  bed  of  his  wounded  sovereign,  returned  to 
his  quarters  at  Meudon  with  an  assurance  that  all  was 
proceeding  favourably.  Hence,  however,  he  \vas  again  j)eath  of 
summoned,  soon  after  midnight,  by  an  announcement  Henry  III. 
that  the  King  was  in  extreme  danger ;  and  before  he  Aug.  2. 
could  reach  St.  Cloud  the  last  of  the  Valois  had  expired 
at  between  two  and  three  o'clock  in  the  morning,  after 
having  reigned  a  little  more  than  fifteen  years,  and 
lived  nearly  thirty-eight. 


*  The  particular  circumstances  under  which  Henry  gave  audi- 
ence are  mentioned  by  all  the  original  writers,  and  sufficiently 
evince  both  the  barbarism  of  existing  manners  and  also  the  con- 
tempt in  which  Monks  of  Clement's  grade  were  held. 
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History.  THE  power  transmitted  by  the  firm  and  dexterous  hand 
of  Ferdinand  to  his  successor  had  been  acquired  by  a 
singular  combination  of  circumstances,  and  consolidated 
by  a  union  of  vigour  and  prudence  hardly  less  un- 
common. Two  hostile  lineages  united,  two  independent 
Sovereigns  reigning  tog-ether  without  jealousy,  a  valiant 
people  compelled  either  universally  to  abjure  their  Re- 
ligion, or  to  desert  for  ever  the  land  they  had  entered  as 
conquerors,  and  had  for  centuries  occupied  as  inha- 
bitants,— these  are  the  memorable  events  by  which  the 
reign  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  is  distinguished  in  the 
annals  of  modern  History.  Nor  is  this  all:  the  over- 
flowing opulence  of  the  Netherlands,  and  the  disciplined 
strength  of  Germany,  together  with  the  unexplored 
treasures  of  the  Indies,  were  added  to  the  splendid  in- 
heritance of  Charles  I. ;  and  Spain,  no  longer  divided  be- 
tween rival  Monarchs,  nor  torn  in  pieces  by  the  partisans 
of  contending  Sects,  assumed  an  attitude  which  excited 
the  attention,  and  entered  upon  a  career  which  justified 
the  apprehensions,  of  civilized  Europe. 

Till  the  death  of  Maximilian  gave  a  new  direction  to 
his  views  and  passions,  Charles,  the  heir  of  this  vast 
Monarchy,  did  not  display  abilities  at  all  corresponding  to 
the  superiority  of  his  fortune.  Surrounded  by  Flemish 
Ministers  deeply  imbued  with  the  customs  and  firmly 
attached  to  the  characteristic  qualities  of  his  Countrymen, 
he  was  long  before  he  succeeded  in  reconciling  himself 
to  the  pride  of  the  ancient  Nobility  of  Castile,  or  the  tur- 
bulence of  the  free  States  of  Aragon.  After  the  decease 
of  Ferdinand,  the  public  tranquillity  had  been  maintained 
by  the  ascendency  of  Ximenes,  a  man  who  united  the 
energies  of  a  warrior  and  the  capacity  of  a  statesman 
with  the  habits  of  an  anchorite.  He  had  suppressed,  by 
an  administration  equally  vigorous  and  prudent,  the 
symptoms  of  dissatisfaction  which  soon  began  to  dis- 
cover themselves  among  the  Spanish  Grandees,  and  an 
open  mutiny  into  which  Burgos,  Valladolid,  and  other 
important  towns  had  been  led  by  their  instigation  to 
A.  D.  engage.  He  had  also  successfully  repelled  an  invasion 
1516.  of  Navarre,  which  its  unfortunate  Monarch,  Jean 
d'Albret,  encouraged  by  the  death  of  Ferdinand,  the 
absence  of  Charles,  and  the  turbulence  of  the  Nobles, 
attempted  to  recover.  The  war  which  he  carried  on 
against  Horuc  Barbarossa,  King  of  Tunis  and  Algiers, 
was  not  equally  fortunate;  nevertheless,  the  failure  of  this 
expedition  enhanced  the  lustre  of  his  character,  by  dis- 
playing that  steadfast  fortitude  which  a  long  course  of  un- 
interrupted prosperity  had  neither  shaken  nor  overcome. 
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But  this  disaster  was  soon  forgotten,  while  the  exe-    Annals  of 
cution  of  his  schemes  for  establishing  the  royal  power      Spain. 
on  a  solid  basis,  and  of  diffusing  among  the  Provinces  of 
Spain  a  sense  of  order  and  obedience,  became,  according 
to  the  respective  disquisitions  of  those  who  witnessed 
their  effect,  the  source  of  perpetual  admiration  and  alarm. 
So  insensible,  however,  were  the  Flemish  Courtiers   of 
Charles  to  the   merits  of  this  extraordinary  man,  that 
every  artifice  was  employed  to  thwart  his  projects  and 
to  diminish  his  authority. 

Adrian  of  Utrecht,  La  Chau,  a  Flemish  Gentleman, 
and  Amerstorf  were  successively  sent  over  to  share  iu 
the  commission  of  Regency ;  but  although  Ximenes 
received  these  strangers  with  every  mark  of  external 
distinction  due  to  the  office  which  they  held,  he  still 
retained  the  sole  direction  of  affairs ;  and  his  Coun- 
trymen, averse  from  the  government  of  strangers,  co- 
operated with  him  in  all  his  efforts,  and  chose  rather 
to  submit  to  the  commands  of  a  Spaniard,  however 
severe,  than  to  behold  the  supreme  power  in  the  hands 
of  foreigners  whom  they  looked  upon  as  being  utterly 
without  concern  for  the  honour  and  happiness  of  their 
Country.  Charles,  however,  by  the  Peace  concluded  at 
Noyon,  in  1516,  between  himself  and  the  French 
King,  brought  at  length  to  a  conclusion  the  long  and 
sanguinary  contest  to  which  the  League  of  Cambray  had 
given  rise.  The  passage  into  Spain  now  was  secure  Charles 
and  open,  still  the  interested  councils  of  the  Flemish  arrives  in 
Nobles  retarded  his  departure  for  a  whole  year  after  the  Spain, 
ratification  of  the  Treaty.  But  the  remonstrances  of  his 
grandfather  Maximilian,  and  the  reiterated  entreaties  of 
Ximenes,  at  length  prevailed.  He  embarked  at  Middle- 
burg,  and  after  a  perilous  voyage  landed  at  Villa 
Viciosa,  where  he  was  received  with  every  demonstration 
of  reverence  and  affection.  Ximenes  hastened  to  meet 
his  Sovereign,  but  was  seized  with  a  violent  disorder, 
which  his  attendants  attributed  to  poison.  Finding  him- 
self unable  to  proceed,  he  wrote  to  Charles,  and,  forcibly 
pointing  out  the  rapacity  and  insolence  of  the  Flemings, 
exhorted  him  to  dismiss  these  strangers  who,  from  their 
numbers  and  influence,  gave  just  offence  to  a  proud  and 
jealous  People.  Disregarding  this  salutary  advice, 
Charles  yielded  to  the  suggestions  of  his  Favourites,  de- 
spatched a  letter  to  Ximenes,  in  which,  after  coldly 
thanking  him  for  his  past  services,  he  permitted  him  to 
withdraw  into  his  Diocese,  and  to  conclude  the  remainder 
of  his  life  in  tranquillity  and  retirement.  In  a  few  hours  Death  of 
after  reading  this  letter,  the  great  Minister  ceased  Ximenes. 


A.  D. 
1519. 
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to  live;  conscious  of  his  own  transcendent  merit,  he 
could  not  survive  the  ingratitude  of  a  master  whom  he 
had  served  so  faithfully. 

The  virtues  and  abilities  of  Ximenes  place  him  among 
the  most  illustrious  of  those  Ministers  to  whom  the 
destiny  of  Empires  has  been  trusted.  But  his  merits 
were  celebrated  with  peculiar  zeal  by  the  People  whom 
he  governed,  among  whom  he  was  considered  as  a 
martyr  to  the  honour  of  his  Country.  Such,  indeed,  was 
the  regard  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contemporaries, 
that  during  his  life  he  was  reverenced  as  a  Saint,  and 
believed  to  possess  the  power  of  working  miracles. 

By  the  death  of  Ximenes,  the  Archbishopric  of  Toledo, 
the  second  dignity  of  the  Romish  Church  in  import- 
ance and  emolument,  became  vacant,  and  was  immedi- 
ately conferred  on  William  of  Croy,  the  nephew  of 
Chievres,  who  had  not  attained  the  age  prescribed  for 
the  possession  of  such  an  office  by  the  canonical  regu- 
lations. This  imprudent  measure  completed  the  aliena- 
tion of  the  Spaniards,  and  the  violent  commotions  that 
soon  followed  this  event  showed  how  deep  an  impression 
it  had  made,  and  how  lasting  was  the  resentment  it  had 
inspired.  After  Charles  had  obtained  from  the  Cortes 
of  Castile  a  recognition  of  his  title  as  Sovereign,  and  a  gift 
of  six  hundred  thousand  ducats,  he  proceeded  to  Aragon, 
in  which  Kingdom  he  found  more  jealousies  to  allay  and 
more  difficulties  to  encounter.  A  desire  of  mortifying 
the  Flemings  and  of  disappointing  their  avarice  had 
augmented  the  vigilance  and  roused  the  passions  of  the 
Aragonese  People,  and  all  the  influence  and  address  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Zaragoza  was  requisite  to  prevail 
upon  them  to  own  Charles  as  their  King  during  the  life 
of  his  mother,  and  to  grant  him  a  sum  of  money  which 
fell  far  short  of  his  expectations.  The  Cortes  of  Cata- 
lonia was  yet  more  intractable  ;  but  soon  after  Charles's 
arrival  at  Barcelona,  intelligence  was  received  of  an 
event  which  rendered  all  these  transactions  comparatively 
trifling  and  insignificant.  This  was  the  death  of  the  Em- 
peror Maximilian,  a  Prince  who,  though  neither  formid- 
able from  his  power  nor  abilities  to  other  nations  during 
his  life,  prepared  by  his  death  those  consequences  which, 
during  the  succeeding  century,  gave  an  entirely  new 
aspect  to  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  Europe.  In  less 
than  half  a  year  after  the  death  of  his  grandfather, 
Charles  was  raised  by  the  unanimous  voice  of  the 
Electoral  College  to  the  Imperial  Throne.  This  pro- 
motion, which  contributed  so  much  to  enhance  the  lustre 
of  Charles's  reputation,  was  regarded  by  his  Spanish 
subjects  with  great  uneasiness  and  discontent.  Several 
indications  of  a  sullen  and  refractory  spirit  were  exhibited 
among  all  classes  of  People ;  and  when  the  Pope  granted 
to  him  the  tenth  of  all  Ecclesiastical  Benefices  in  Castile, 
for  the  purpose  of  carrying  on  the  war  against  the 
Infidels,  a  convocation  of  the  Clergy  of  Castile  unani- 
mously refused  compliance  with  the  demand. 

Leo  X.,  exasperated  by  this  resistance,  laid  the  King- 
dom under  an  Interdict ;  but  the  Clergy  continued  to 
set  his  authority  at  defiance,  and  at  last  Charles  himself 
was  compelled  to  solicit  its  recall.  But,  in  Valencia,  an 
insurrection  broke  out  which  assumed  a  far  more  me- 
nacing and  serious  aspect.  The  People  of  Valencia,  ex- 
asperated by  the  oppression  of  the  Nobles,  and  inflamed 
by  the  seditious  discourses  of  a  Monk,  had  taken  arms, 
and  had  punished  certain  criminals  in  a  tumultuary 
manner,  without  the  intervention  of  the  Civil  Magistrate. 
Elevated  by  the  discovery  of  their  importance  and  the 
consciousness  of  their  strength,  they  formed  themselves 
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trained  to  martial  exercises.  This  proceeding  gave  Spam, 
great  alarm  to  the  Nobles,  who  dreaded  yet  further  en- 
croachments on  their  privileges,  which  were  more  exten- 
sive in  Valencia  than  in  any  other  part  of  Spain,  and  as 
they  could  not  hope  to  check  the  progress  of  the  male- 
contents  without  having  recourse  to  arms,  il  became 
necessary  to  obtain  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  for  that 
purpose  ;  the  People  also  sent  their  deputies  to  state  the 
evils  under  which  they  suffered,  and  to  petition  for  their 
removal. 

Charles,  disgusted  by  the  conduct  of  the  Cortes  of 
Valentia,  who  had  insisted  upon  his  personal  attendance 
before  they  would  grant  him  any  supply  or  acknowledge 
him  as  their  Sovereign,  hastily  decided  in  favour  of  the 
People,  and  sanctioned  the  course  of  proceedings  which 
they  had  adopted.  The  People,  encouraged  by  this  ap-  Discontents 
pearance  of  favour,  proceeded  to  yet  more  unreasonable  in  Spain, 
extremities ;  they  treated  the  Nobles  with  insolence,  and 
at  length  expelled  them  from  the  City,  the  government  of 
which  they  trusted  to  an  association  chosen  from  them- 
selves, a  measure  which  soon  proved  the  cause  of  endless 
disasters  and  calamities.  The  Kingdom  of  Castile  was 
agitated  with  similar  violence.  As  Charles's  intention 
ot  visiting  Germany  was  now  generally  known,  several 
Cities  determined  to  remonstrate  against  it,  and  at  the 
same  time  to  seek  redress  for  their  other  grievances. 

Charles  eluded  an  immediate  interview  with  the 
Deputies,  and  fixed  upon  the  town  of  Compostella,  in 
Gallicia,  for  the  meeting  of  the  Castilian  Cortes  ;  the 
motive  for  calling  that  assembly  was  to  obtain  another 
donative,  although  the  time  had  not  yet  expired  for  the 
payment  of  the  former  subsidy. 

The  indignation  and  alarm  excited  by  a  measure  so 
dangerous  and  unconstitutional  were  universal ;  the 
Populace  of  Valladolid  flew  to  arms,  and  had  not 
Charles  and  his  foreign  attendants  contrived  to  escape 
during  a  tempest,  it  was  the  intention  of  the  insurgents 
to  have  murdered  the  Flemings,  and  obliged  him  to  as- 
semble the  Cortes  in  their  City.  The  instructions  of 
the  Cities  to  their  Deputies  corresponded  entirely  with 
these  violent  proceedings ;  they  were  ordered  to  insist 
upon  a  full  redress  of  grievances  before  they  entered 
upon  the  consideration  of  the  donative  which  was  de- 
manded in  a  manner  so  unprecedented. 

But,  in  spite  of  all  these  injunctions,  the  petty  jealousies      A.  D. 
between  the  Nobles  and  the  Commons,  joined  to  the      1520. 
address  and  insinuations  of  Charles  and  his  Ministers, 
triumphed  over  the  integrity  of  the  Deputies  and  the 
interest  of  their  Country,  and  the  donative  was  granted 
without  either  any  redress  for  past  or  security  against 
future  grievances. 

Charles,  having  accomplished  his  object,  paid  little 
regard  to  the  complaints  of  his  People,  which  the  Deputies 
had  enabled  him  to  despise  with  impunity.  It  must  be 
owned  that  such  conduct  was  not  calculated  to  set  at 
rest  the  apprehensions  or  to  calm  the  solicitude  of  the 
Spanish  patriots.  Having  nominated  Adrian  to  the  Charles 
Regency  of  Castile,  John  de  Lanuza  to  the  Vice-  departs  for 
royalty  of  Aragori,  and  Diego  de  Mendoza,  Concle*  de 
Melito,  to  the  Viceroyalty  of  Valencia,  he  sailed  from 
Corunna  on  the  22d  of  May,  leaving  his  hereditary 
dominions  exposed  to  the  resentment  of  a  powerful 
Nobility  and  the  fury  of  an  enraged  populace,  and  on 
the  very  brink  of  an  open  insurrection.  On  the  de- 
parture of  Charles,  the  flame  of  discontent,  which 
respect  for  his  presence  had  in  some  degree  suppressed, 
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burst  forth  with  redoubled  violence.     Tordesillas,  the 
^  representative  of  Segovia,  perished  by  the  hands  of  the 
populace  of  that  City ;    his   house   was   razed  to  the 
ground,  his  goods  were  burned,  nor  was  there  found 
among  the  Ircentious  actors  of  these  outrages  any  one 
who  would  contaminate  himself  by  appropriating  any 
part  of  the  property  of  so  great  a  traitor.    The  measures 
.    taken  to  suppress  the  tumult  in  Segovia  rendered  the 
m  animosity  of  the  Spaniards  still  more  implacable.   During 
the  contest  between   the   Emperor's  troops   and   the 
citizens,  the  town,  one  of  the  most  considerable  at  that 
time  in  Spain,  caught  fire  and  was  reduced  to  ashes. 
This  circumstance  wrought  the  passions  of  the  Spaniards 
to  the  highest  pitch  of  fury.     Valladolid,  no  longer  con- 
trolled by  the   presence   of  Adrian,  Charles's   deputy, 
openly  renounced  its  allegiance.    The  citizens  of  Toledo 
attacked  the  castle,  which  they  obliged  the  Governor  to 
surrender,  established  a  popular  form  of  government, 
and  levied  troops  in  their  defence.    Don  Juan  de  Padilla, 
eldest  son  of  the  Commendator  of  Castile,  assumed 
the  direction  of  the  malecontents.    This  Nobleman  pos- 
sessed great  generosity  and  talents, and  was  animated  by  a 
passionate  love  of  freedom  and  a  sincere  desire  to  redress 
the  grievances  of  his  fellow-citizens.     His  first  object 
was  to  bind  the  insurgents  together  in  one  confederation ; 
a  general    assembly   was   accordingly    held  at  Avila ; 
Deputies  were  sent  thither  from  all  the  principal  Cities 
of  the  Kingdom.     A  solemn  League  was  formed  under 
the  name  of  the  Holy  Junta,  which  immediately  pro- 
ceeded to  frame  such  demands  as  the  welfare  of  the 
Country  and  the  service  of  the  King  required.    Padilla's 
next  step  was  to  secure  the  person  of  the  unfortunate 
Queen  Joanna.    Having  surprised  the  town  in  which  she 
resided,  he  approached  her  with  every  demonstration 
of  respect,  and  acquainted  her  with  the  miserable  con- 
dition  of  her  subjects  and  the  imprudence  of  her  son, 
who  yielded   up  the  people  to  the  rapine  and  violence 
of  foreign  and  mercenary  oppressors.      Joanna,  as  if 
awakening   from    a    sleep,    expressed    her    regret    for 
wants  which,  as  she   had  never  heard  of  them,  could 
not,  she  said,  be  imputed  to  her  neglect,  and  desired 
Padilla  to  take  the  measures  necessary  for  the  welfare 
and  happiness  of  her  subjects.     This  apparent  restora- 
tion   of    their   Queen's   intellect   highly   gratified   the 
Castilians,  who  attributed  so  timely  a  recovery  to  the 
direct  interposition  of  Providence  in  their  behalf;  but 
though  Joanna  received  an  address  of  the  Junta,  and 
was  present  at  a' tournament,  she  refused  to  sign  nny 
documents  laid  before  her,  and  soon  relapsed  into  her 
former  state  of  sullen  and  immovable  indifference.    The 
success  of  the  insurgents  was  but  of  short  duration.    By 
the   intrigues  of  the  Bishop  of  Zamora,  Antonio  de 
Arcuna,  who  had  joined  the  party  of  the  Commons, 
Don  Pedro  Gironne,  son  of  the  Conde*  of  Amena,  was 
invested  with   the   supreme   command   of  their  forces. 
His  incapacity   soon   became  apparent.       He  suffered 
the  Conde  de  Hara  to  surprise  Tordesillas  and  to  re- 
cover the  person   of  Joanna,  and  he  then  retired   to 
avoid  the  indignation  of  the  Junta,  by  whom  his  errors 
were  ascribed  to  premeditated  treachery.     Charles  had 
now  become  sensible  of  the  imprudence  of  his  conduct ; 
he  sent  letters  to  all  the  Cities  of  Castile,  exhorting  them 
to  return  to  their  allegiance,  and  promising  them  the 
immediate  removal  of  the  causes  of  their  revolt,  and  an 
entire  indemnity  for  their  past  conduct.     He  also  ex- 
horted  the  Nobles  to   assert  their  own  rights  and  the 
prerogatives  of  the  Crown  against  the  encroachments  of 
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the  Commons,  and  adding  to  the  Regency  Don  Annals  of 
Frederique  Henriquez,  Don  Inigo  de  Velasco,  the  Sp^11- 
High  Admiral  and  High  Constable  of  Castilr,  he  em- 
powered  them  to  vindicate  the  royal  authority,  and  to 
compel  the  malecontents  to  return  to  their  obedience,  if 
it  should  be  necessary,  by  force  of  arms.  At  length  the 
insurrection  met  with  the  usual  fate  of  hasty  and  ill- 
concerted  projects.  After  some  trifling  skirmishes,  the 
Royal  Generals  surprised  Padilla  in  his  retreat  from  DefCat  of 
Torrelobaton,  and  completely  dispersed  his  army,  taking  themale- 
himself  and  the  principal  leaders  of  the  Commons  contents, 
prisoners.  They  were  not  suffered  to  remain  long  in 
suspense  as  to  their  fate,  but  were  led  on  the  next  day 
to  execution  ;  they  met  their  death  with  a  heroic  con- 
stancy of  spirit  worthy  of  the  noble  cause  for  which 
they  suffered.  Donna  Maria,  wife  of  Padilla,  a  woman 
of  the  most  elevated  mind  and  undaunted  courage,  still 
continued  to  hold  out  Toledo  against  the  victorious 
army.  She  employed  every  artifice  that  could  inflame 
the  passions  or  work  upon  the  credulity  of  the  populace. 
At  length  the  distress  incident  to  a  long  blockade,  and 
the  despair  of  any  external  succour,  prevailed  over  all 
her  efforts.  The  people  took  arms  against  her,  and 
driving  her  out  of  the  City,  surrendered  it  to  the  Royalists. 
She  defended  the  citadel  for  some  months  longer  with 
desperate  resolution,  till  finding  it  impossible  to  continue 
further  resistance,  she  fled  in  disguise  to  Portugal,  where 
she  passed  the  rest  of  her  life  in  obscurity  and  solitude. 
About  the  same  time  the  tumults  in  Valencia  were  sup- 
pressed, and  the  Nobles  exercised  the  rights  of  conquest 
and  retaliation  with  extreme  severity. 

The  merciful  policy  which  Charles  adopted  on  his 
return  to  Spain  had  a  considerable  effect  in  soothing 
the  prejudices  and  in  reconciling  the  affections  of  his 
subjects.  After  the  execution  of  their  most  notorious 
leaders,  the  rebels  were  suffered  to  escape,  and  Charles 
by  a  mild  reproof  checked  the  officious  servility  of  a 
Courtier  who  offered  to  discover  the  place  which  an  out- 
law had  selected  for  his  retreat.  This  anecdote  deserves 
to  be  remembered  as  affording  no  slight  proof  of  Charles's 
abilities,  and  he  reaped  the  fruits  of  his  humanity  in  the 
zeal  and  unbounded  devotion  with  which  the  Castilians 
contributed  on  all  future  occasions  to  the  relief  of  his 
necessities  and  to  the  support  of  his  renown.  The  issue 
of  this  rebellion,  by  a  natural  consequence,  consolidated 
the  authority  it  was  intended  to  overthrow.  The  Nobles 
found  that  the  chains  which  they  had  been  employed  in 
forging  for  the  Commons  were  intended  for  themselves. 
The  King's  power  was  henceforth  above  question  and 
without  limit. 

The  French,  finding  that  Charles  continued  to  keep  War  with 
possession  of  the  Kingdom  of  Navarre  in  open  violation  France, 
of  the  Treaty  of  Noyon,  took  advantage  of  these  dis- 
turbances to  overrun  that  Country  ;  but  although  their 
arms  encountered  no  opposition,  the  prudence  of  Car- 
dinal Ximenes,  who  before  his  death  had  dismantled  all 
the  fortified  towns  of  that  Country,  rendered  it  impossi- 
ble for  them  to  retain  their  conquests,  which  were  re- 
covered with  as  much  facility  as  they  had  been  obtained. 
Fontarabia  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  Spaniards ; 
and  at  the  same  time  the  Constable  of  Bourbon  had  clan- 
destinely embraced  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  and,  after 
narrowly  escaping  detention,  had  invaded  Provence  and 
invested  Marseilles,  while  Francis  crossed  the  Alps  and 
laid  siege  to  Pavia. 

But  the  events  of  the  Italian  wars  have   been  re- 
lated   elsewhere,   and   we  must  in    this  plaoe  confine 
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ourselves  entirely  to  the  affairs  of  Spain.  We  hasten, 
therefore,  over  passages  in  which  the  part  acted  by  lhat 
Kingdom  was  only  subordinate,  and  we  resume  our 
narrative  by  the  measures  taken  to  avenge  her  flag  on 
repeated  insults  offered  to  it  by  the  Corsair  Hayradin 
Barbarossa.  Andrea  Doria  of  Genoa,  the  most  cele- 
brated mariner  of  the  time,  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  destined  for  that  service.  Reinforced 
by  ten  French  galleys,  he  sailed  to  Sargel,  where  he 
forced  the  entrance  of  the  harbour,  drove  the  enemy  on 
shore,  carried  off  several  of  their  vessels,  and  laid  waste 
all  the  adjacent  country ;  but  the  rashness  of  George 
Pallavicini,  who  was  surrounded  and  cut  off  by  the 
Turks,  cast  a  shade  on  the  glory  of  this  expedition. 
Charles^  having  completed  his  arrangements  in  Germany, 
now  prepared  for  his  return  to  Spain.  He  embarked  at 
Genoa  on  board  Doria's  galley,  and  arrived  on  the  22d 
of  April  at  Barcelona,  where  he  received  a  petition  from 
Muley  Hascem,  King  of  Tunis,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  his  dominions  by  Barbarossa,  and  who  solicited 
the  succour  of  Charles  for  his  restoration.  Don  Alonzo 
Barzan,  an  officer  of  distinguished  merit,  swept  the 
coast  of  Barbary,  completely  destroyed  a  piratical 
squadron,  and  took  several  fortresses.  Doria  captured 
Coron  in  the  Morea,  and  entirely  defeated  the  Turkish 
fleet  which  advanced  to  its  relief;  but  a  conquest  so 
distant,  and  requiring  so  great  an  expenditure  for  its 
support,  was  soon  abandoned.  The  Turkish  Emperor, 
Solyman,  exasperated  by  the  dishonour  of  his  flag,  ap- 
pointed Barbarossa  to  the  command  of  his  fleet,  and 
exhorted  him  by  some  signal  achievement  to  retrieve  his 
master's  honour.  The  conduct  of  Barbarossa  confirmed 
and  justified  the  choice  of  Solyman.  At  the  head  of 
eighty  galleys  he  sailed  up  the  Mediterranean,  wasted 
the  coasts  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  carried  dismay  to  the  heart 
of  Rome  itself,  and  returned  flushed  with  triumph  and 
laden  with  plunder  to  Tunis.  It  was  incumbent  on 
Charles,  as  the  head  of  Christian  Europe,  to  vindicate  the 
sceptre  of  the  seas  as  he  had  maintained  the  dominion 
of  the  Continent  against  the  Infidels.  For  this  purpose 
he  collected  all  his  strength,  and  as  Tunis  was  the  strong 
hold  of  Barbarossa,  he  determined  to  drive  away  the 
usurper,  to  extirpate  the  race  of  pirates  by  which  it  was 
occupied,  and  to  restore  the  Royal  suppliant  to  his  an- 
cient throne.  The  united  power  of  his  dominions  was 
called  forth  to  share  in  an  enterprise  in  which  (\ie  Em- 
peror's glory  was  at  stake,  and  on  which  the  eyes  of  all 
Europe  were  now  rivetted.  A  Flemish  fleet  carried  a 
Body  of  German  infantry  from  the  ports  of  the  Low 
Countries ;  the  bands  of  Spanish  and  Italian  veterans 
were  transported  in  Neapolitan  galleys ;  the  Emperor 
himself,  attended  by  all  the  pride  and  flower  of  Spain, 
embarked  at  Barcelona,  and  was  joined  by  a  numerous 
squadron  of  Portuguese  vessels  under  the  command  of 
Don  Louis,  the  Empress's  brother.  Doria  conducted  his 
own  galleys,  the  Pope  contributed  his  treasure,  the 
Knights  of  Malta  their  personal  service  to  this  pious 
enterprise.  Cagliari,  in  Sardinia,  was  the  place  ap- 
pointed for  the  meeting  of  the  fleet,  which  set  sail  from 
that  port  on  the  16th  of  July,  and  after  a  prosperous 
navigation  landed  within  sight  of  Tunis.  After  the  cap- 
ture of  its  powerful  fortress,  the  Goletta,  and  the  defeat 
of  Barbarossa,  who  advanced  to  meet  the  invading  army, 
the  town  of  Tunis  opened  its  gates  to  the  conqueror.  The 
citadel  had  already  been  seized  by  the  Christian  captives, 
who,  having  recovered  their  freedom,  had  by  a  desperate 
effort  overpowered  the  Turkish  garrison  and  turned  the 


artillery  of  the  fort  against  their  masters.  This  triumph  Annals  of 
was  sullied  by  the  barbarity  of  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who,  sPain- 
inflamed  by  the  desire  of  plunder  and  the  rancour  of 
fanatical  hatred,  committed  every  outrage  that  cruelty 
and  avarice  could  suggest  on  the  unresisting  inhabitants; 
nevertheless,  the  deliverance  of  twenty  thousand  Chris- 
tian captives,  the  conquest  of  Tunis,  and  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  King,  were  consequences  so  dazzling,  and  in- 
deed so  really  beneficial,  that  no  action  of  Charles's 
reign  raised  him  to  a  greater  height  of  glory,  nor  tended 
more  to  diffuse  among  other  nations  admiration  of  his  vast 
resources  and  of  the  magnanimity  by  which  they  were 
directed.  When  the  exhaustion  of  his  treasury  not 
many  years  after  this  expedition  compelled  him  to 
apply  to  his  Cortes  to  authorize  a  general  excise,  an 
event  which  took  place  on  the  plain  of  Toledo  at  a 
tournament  deserves  to  be  mentioned  as  extremely  cha- 
racteristic of  the  temper  and  manners  both  of  the 
Emperor  and  of  his  Court.  The  Duke  del  Infantado, 
a  Nobleman  of  the  highest  rank,  having  been  treated 
with  disrespect  by  an  officer  of  the  Royal  household,  re- 
sented the  insult  by  striking  the  offender  with  his  sword. 
Rodrigo  Ronquillo,  Provost  of  the  household,  endea- 
voured to  arrest  the  Duke  for  this  outrage  committed 
in  the  presence  of  the  Sovereign,  but  the  Constable  of 
Castile  interposed,  and,  claiming  the  right  of  jurisdiction 
over  a  Grandee  as  a  privilege  of  his  office,  conducted 
Del  Infantado  to  his  own  apartment.  The  Nobility 
delighted  by  the  spirit  of  the  Constable  in  asserting  the 
rights  of  their  Order,  followed  him  in  a  body,  leaving  the 
Emperor  in  the  company  of  the  Cardinal  Tavora.  The 
Emperor  by  his  moderation  prevented  any  evil  conse- 
quences which  this  accident  might  have  produced.  He 
sent  next  morning  to  the  Duke,  informing  him  that  the 
officer  by  whom  he  had  been  offended  was  in  custody, 
and  that  the  Royal  prerogative  should  not  interfere  to 
save  him  from  any  legal  punishment.  The  Duke,  satis- 
fied with  this  concession,  not  only  forgave  the  man,  but 
bestowed  upon  him  a  considerable  sum  of  money  as  a 
compensation  for  his  wound.  This  is  a  very  striking 
proof  of  the  magnanimity  of  the  Spanish  Nobles,  and  of 
the  dexterity  of  the  Emperor  in  adapting  his  conduct 
to  an  unforeseen  and  dangerous  emergency.  Charles, 
after  exhausting  his  arguments  and  entreaties  without 
effect,  dismissed  the  Cortes  with  much  indignation. 
From  this  time  the  Nobles  and  Prelates,  on  pretence 
that  they  were  themselves  exempted  from  the  payment 
of  taxes,  were  no  longer  summoned  to  attend  these  as- 
semblies. The  Deputies  of  the  towns  alone  were  con- 
vened, who  formed  a  body  destitute  of  all  courage  or 
independence,  and  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  the  Sove- 
reign and  his  Ministers.  Thus  the  zeal  of  the  Nobles 
in  maintaining  the  usurpations  of  the  Crown  against  the 
just  demands  of'the  Commons  in  1521  proved  destructive 
to  the  constitutional  importance  of  their  own  body,  which 
speedily  became  obsolete  and  insignificant.  When  the 
balance  of  the  Constitution  was  once  destroyed,  it  was 
easy  for  the  executive  power  to  absorb  all  the  functions 
of  government. 

Of  the  revolt  and  of  the  severe  punishment  of  Ghent  we 
have  already  spoken  ;  and  Charles  having,  by  the  rigour 
of  these  proceedings,  ensured  the  stability  of  his  power  in 
the  Netherlands,  now  turned  his  thoughts  to  another 
expedition  against  Africa.  The  Spanish  coasts  had  long 
been  infested  by  the  galleys  of  Hascem  Aga,  Dey  of 
Algiers,  a  pirate,  who  governed  in  the  absence  of  Bar- 
barossa, to  whom  he  was  scarcely  inferior  in  resolution 
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and  ferocity.  In  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of 
his  wisest  counsellors,  and  especially  of  Doria,  who 
strongly  represented  the  difficulties  certain  to  be  en- 
countered at  an  advanced  season  of  the  year,  the  Em- 
peror determined  to  conduct  his  forces  against  this  Bar- 
barian. His  troops,  drawn  from  the  several  Provinces 
which  composed  his  extensive  Empire,  might  well  have 
inspired  him  with  confidence  against  all  human  adver- 
saries ;  but  he  found  arrayed  against  him  dangers  of  an- 
other sort  to  combat,  from  which  neither  the  valour  of  his 
soldiers  nor  the  experience  of  their  Generals  could  afford 
him  any  adequate  protection.  The  rage  of  the  elements, 
let  loose  in  all  its  fury,  dashed  his  helpless  fleet  against 
the  rocks  and  on  the  shoals  of  the  Algerine  coast,  and 
the  few  vessels  which  escaped  from  the  violence  of  the 
hurricane  sailed  to  Cape  Metafuz,  three  days'  march 
from  the  station  at  which  the  Imperial  army  had  disem- 
barked. Charles,  forming  his  army  into  a  compact 
phalanx,  succeeded,  after  a  painful  march  through  the 
Desert,  in  which  his  troops  were  impeded  by  swollen 
torrents,  choked  with  clouds  of  dust,  and  harassed  by 
incessant  attacks  of  the  Arabs,  in  at  length  reaching  the 
harbour  where  his  fleet  expected  his  arrival ;  but  the 
tempest  again  arose,  and  his  ships,  separated  from  each 
other,  were  driven  to  different  ports  of  Europe,  spread- 
ing every  where  the  intelligence  of  their  disasters.  Three 
weeks  elapsed  before  Charles  himself  arrived  in  Spain, 
in  a  condition  very  different  from  that  in  which  he  had 
returned  after  his  first  expedition  against  the  Infidels. 
He  had  now  also  to  prepare  for  the  defence  of  his  King- 
dom against  the  renewed  attack  of  France,  a  formidable 
and  justly  exasperated  enemy,  which  he  had  provoked 
by  faithlessness  as  to  the  disposition  of  Milan. 

The  War,  related  in  another  place,  which  terminated 
in  the  Peace  of  Crespy,  was  the  last  struggle  between 
Francis  I.  and  Charles  V.  The  former  expired  in  the 
midst  of  preparations  for  renewed  hostilities,  and  his 
son  did  not  long  hesitate  in  entering  the  lists  against  an 
enemy  whom  his  father  had  so  long  and  so  gloriously  op- 
posed. His  want  of  success  in  this  War  reduced  Charles 
for  the  first  time  to  complain  of  the  caprice  of  fortune 
and  the  uncertainty  of  arms.  His  anxiety  for  the  aggran- 
dizement of  his  family  was  still,  however,  insatiable ; 
with  this  view  he  endeavoured,  by  the  marriage  of  his 
son  Philip  with  Mary  Queen  of  England,  to  annex  that 
Country  to  the  rest  of  his  hereditary  dominions.  Mary, 
disregarding  the  remonstrances  of  her  Parliament  and 
the  consternation  of  the  English  People,  listened  with 
eagerness  to  the  proposal.  The  negotiation  was  carried 
forward  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  and  the  Treaty  of 
marriage  was  sanctioned  by  the  approbation  of  Parlia- 
ment. This  measure,  which  gratified  the  only  remaining 
wish  of  his  ambition  and  paternal  tenderness,  was  the  last 
considerable  event  of  Charles's  reign.  Oppressed  more 
by  infirmities  than  by  years,  sated  with  glory,  and  ex- 
hausted with  the  difficulty  of  preserving  what  it  had  cost 
him  so  much  labour  and  peril  to  acquire,  he  withdrew, 
while  his  reputation  was  yet  entire,  from  the  busy  scene 
in  which  he  had  acted  a  part  so  important  and  so  con- 
spicuous, and  gave  up  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  medi- 
tation and  retirement.  Accordingly,  in  the  midst  of  a 
splendid  assembly  of  the  Princes  of  the  Empire  and  the 
Grandees  of  Spain,  Charles  formally  resigned  to  his  son 
the  Crown  of  Spain,  with  all  the  territories  dependent  on 
it  in  both  hemispheres.  Of  all  this  magnificent  inherit- 
ance ne  reserved  nothing  for  himself  but  a  small  pen- 
sion to  defray  the  expenses  of  his  family,  to  afford  him  the 


means  of  benevolence  and  charity,  and  to  remunerate  a 
few  domestics  who  proposed  to  attend  him  in  his  retreat. 

In  addition  to  his  exploits  in  Europe  and  on  the  coasts 
of  Africa,  the  reign  of  Charles  was  still  further  embel- 
lished by  the  vast  acquisitions  of  his  Generals  in  the 
'New  World.  In  1522,  Cortez  achieved  the  conquest  of 
Mexico;  and  in  1533,  Peru  was  added  to  the  Spanish 
Empire  by  the  adventurous  valour  and  successful  enter- 
prise of  Pizarro.  It  then  became  the  celebrated  and  not 
ungenerous  boast  of  every  Spanish  peasant,  that  he  was 
the  subject  of  a  ruler  in  whose  dominions  the  sun  never 
set.  Charles  was  sagacious  in  council,  and  intrepid  in 
action  :  he  possessed  in  an  eminent  degree  the  art  of 
conciliating  the  pride  and  of  skilfully  managing  the  dis- 
position of  his  subjects  ;  to  this  dexterity  he  united  an 
extraordinary  perseverance,  which  no  difficulties  could 
terrify  and  which  no  fatigue  could  overcome.  His 
greatest  virtues  appear  to  have  been  humanity,  modera- 
tion, and  a  sincere  regard  for  the  welfare  of  his  People. 
His  chief  fault  was  dissimulation,  which,  under  the  idea 
of  refined  policy,  he  carried  to  a  criminal  excess,  and  by 
which  he  was  often  betrayed  into  actions  for  which  no 
apology  can  be  made.  He  survived  his  abdication 
of  the  Imperial  Crown,  which  took  place  in  the  year 
after  the  surrender  of  that  of  Spain,  almost  three  years, 
and  expired  in  the  Monastery  of  St.  Justus  on  the  21st 
of  September,  1558. 

The  character  of  Philip  II.  was  cast  in  a  different 
mould  from  that  of  any  of  his  predecessors  on  the 
thrones  of  the  ancient  Monarchies  which  he  was 
now  called  upon  to  govern.  The  annals  of  his  reign 
exhibit  the  marked  and  prominent  features  of  such 
a  disposition  as  we  find  represented  in  the  pregnant 
pages  of  Tacitus  rather  than  in  those  of  modern  His- 
torians. The  darkness  with  which  his  throne  was  en- 
compassed, the  gloomy  pride  and  vindictive  dissimula- 
tion which  formed  his  principal  and  characteristic  qua- 
lities, might  recall  the  memory  of  Tiberius,  had  Tiberius 
been  a  bigot;  and  his  insatiable  lust  of  power  and  reck- 
less fanaticism  might  suggest  a  comparison  with  Gregory 
VII.,  if  Gregory  had  violated  the  laws  of  natural  affec- 
tion and  the  ties  of  blood,  as  well  as  the  maxims  of 
Religion  and  the  obligations  of  Morality.  In  his  reign 
the  obedience  of  his  Spanish  subjects  was  general  and 
permanent,  and  it  required  the  eye  of  experience  to  dis- 
cover, in  the  apparent  prosperity  of  his  Kingdom,  the 
seeds  of  its  corruption  and  the  progress  of  its  decay. 
The  Sciences  of  public  Law  and  of  private  Morality 
were  at  the  same  time  cultivated  with  success  ;  and  the 
noble  declaration  of  the  University  of  Salamanca  in  be- 
half of  the  suffering  Indians,  while  it  entitles  that  Body 
to  the  gratitude  of  posterity,  deserves  to  be  cited  as  a 
proof  that  a  sense  of  justice,  and  the  love  of  freedom, 
are  not  incompatible  with  the  blindest  submission  to 
Papal  power  and  the  most  implicit  acquiescence  under 
despotic  goyernment.  In  this  reign,  also,  flourished 
Cervantes,  the  first  name  in  Spanish  and  perhaps  the 
second  in  European  literature,  together  with  other 
writers,  who,  though  inferior  to  that  inimitable  author, 
discovered  great  original  genius,  and  excelled  in  the  art 
of  polite  and  elegant  composition.  The  sentiments  of 
the  Spaniards  were  not  yet  depressed,  nor  were  their 
intellects  degraded  to  the  level  of  habitual  servitude. 
The  warlike  genius,  to  which  Charles  had  been  indebted 
for  so  many  of  his  triumphs,  had  not  yet  evaporated  ; 
but  the  jealousy  of  freedom  had  given  way  to  the  love  of 
conquest  and  the  pride  of  military  discipline. 
3x2 
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History.  The  War  in  which  Philip  found  himself  engaged  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  was  conducted  with  success, 
and  was  terminated  with  honour.  Victories  at  St. 
Quintin  and  at  Gravelines,  both  of  which,  especially  the 
latter,  were  owing  to  the  zeal  and  abilities  of  Count  Eg- 
mont  whom  Philip  afterwards  rewarded  so  ungratefully, 
prepared  the  way  for  the  Peace  of  Chateau  Cambresis, 
the  most  glorious  in  Spanish  annals.  With  the  Pope, 
whom  the  recall  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  had  obliged  to 
conquer  extreme  reluctance  and  to  sue  for  Peace,  a  Treaty 
had  been  already  concluded  on  terms  so  extremely  mo- 
derate, and  with  circumstances  so  humiliating  on  the 
part  of  Philip,  as  to  afford  the  strongest  proof  of  that 
superstitious  veneration  for  the  Holy  See  which  he  really 
Cambrdsis.  fejt>  Of  thought  it  expedient  for  his  interest  to  display. 

Philip  now  saw  himself  left  to  the  execution  of  his  de- 
signs without  any  enemy  from  whom  he  had  reason  to 
anticipate  serious  or  formidable  opposition.     Elizabeth, 
whom  the  death  of  Mary  had  raised  to  the  English 
throne,  found  herself  the  ruler  of  a  divided  People;  the 
young  King  of  France,  equally  imbecile  in  person  and 
deficient  in  capacity,  was  preparing,  under  the  guidance 
of  his  mother,  Catherine  of  Medicis,  the  commencement 
of  those  dreadful  Wars  which,  during  forty  years,  ren- 
dered France  the  scene  of  so  much  unspeakable  misery 
and    devastation.     In  Italy,  Philip   was   the  sole  and 
undisputed  Sovereign  of  Naples  and  Milan ;  the  Re- 
public of  Genoa,  the  Dukes  of  Mantua,  of  Savoy,  and  of 
Tuscany,  were  his  allies,  bound  to  him  by  the  strongest 
ties  of  necessity  and  of  gratitude ;  and  to  complete  his 
power,  his  implacable  enemy  Paul  IV.  was  dead,  and  had 
been  succeeded  by  a  Pontiff,  Pius  IV.,  entirely  devoted 
to  the  Spanish  interest;  nothing  remained  to  create  un- 
easiness or  to  awaken  suspicion  in  his  gloomy  mind  but 
the  progress  of  the  Reformed  Religion.     The  tenets  of 
the  Reformers  had  spread  with  the  most  amazing  ra- 
A    p       pidity  over  Europe,  and  especially  in  the  Netherlands, 
1556      a  Country  in  which,  from  its  constant  intercourse  with 
Germany,  and  from  affording  a  refuge  to  the  Protestants 
who  fled   from   persecution   in  France   and  England, 
these  doctrines  were  widely  and  speedily  disseminated. 
Philip  now  directed  all  his  energies  to  the  extirpation  of 
tenets  which  he  considered  as  the  symbols  of  rebellion 
Persecution and   impiety.     Several   severe   Edicts   which   Charles, 
of  the  Pro-  finding  the  effect  they  were  likely  to  produce  by  the  de- 
testants.      population   of  the  Country,  had   cancelled,  were   now 
republished  and  carried  into  effect  with  the  most  in- 
exorable severity ;   although  the  name  of  the  Inquisition 
was  so  dreadful  that  even  Philip  durst  not  openly  propose 
its  establishment,  a  tribunal   was  formed   which  was 
invested  with  all  the  functions  and  armed  with  all  the 
power  of  that  tremendous  institution.     To  ensure  ac- 
tivity in  the  execution  of  these  odious  Edicts,  Philip 
increased  the  number  of  Bishoprics  from  five  to  seven- 
teen, a  measure  which  would  at  any  time  have  been  unpo- 
pular and  was  now  execrated.     Philip,  having  thus  set 
the  instruments  of  his  Government  in  motion,  appointed 
the  Duchess  of  Parma  to  hold  the  reins  of  administra- 
tion during  his  residence  in  Spain,  and   immediately 
after  his  return  to  his  native  Country  presided  at  an 
Prnt        *   Auto-da-Fe  at  Valladolid,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
ReuSon      Pr.oie*{anis  w*re  committed  to  the  flames.     He  beheld 
suppressed  this  shocking  spectacle  without  betraying  the  slightest 
in  Spain,     symptom   of  regret   or  commiseration.     But    this    in- 
stance  of  his  fanatical  severity,  and  several    laws  by 
which  it  was  succeeded  against  the  importation  of  Lu- 
theran books,  produced  the  desired  effect.     About  fifty 
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more  Protestants  suffered  in  another  Auto-da-  Fe,  and  Annali  of 

the   remainder   either   disguised    their    sentiments    or     sPain- 

escaped  into  other  Countries.     Philip's   next  care  was 

to  regulate  the  Civil  government  of  the  Kingdom,  and 

by  the  united  suffrage  of  the  Spanish  Historians  he  is 

entitled  to  the  praise  of  having  discovered  much  wisdom 

and  sagacity  in  the  choice  of  his  Ministers.     As  a  proof 

of  his  extraordinary  diligence  it  is  related  that,  besides 

instituting  a  minute  scrutiny  into  the  character  of  those 

whom  he  employed,  he  kept  a  register  in  which  their  de- 

fects and  vices,  as  well  as  their  merits  and  accomplish- 

ments, were  carefully  recorded.     Having  thus  provided 

for  the  internal  administration  of  his  Kingdom,  he  de- 

termined to  put  a  stop  to  the  depredations  of  Dragut, 

the  Barbarossa  of  his  Age,  who  had  raised  himself  by 

his  valour  and  capacity  from  the  rank  of  a  common 

sailor  to  the  Government  of  Tripoli,  which  he  now  occu- 

pied, and  which  he  had  surrounded  by  strong  fortifica- 

tions.    Philip  collected  a  powerful  armament  which  he 

placed  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi, 

who,  of  all  the  requisites  for  a  General,  possessed  only 

the  vulgar  quality  of  personal  courage  ;  in  consequence 

of  his  ignorance  and  incapacity,  the  enterprise  was  de- 

feated with  circumstances  of  the  utmost  ignominy  and 

misfortune.     Yet  even  in  this  ill-conducted  expedition 

the  heroic  valour  of  the  Spaniards  found  occasion  to  dis- 

play itself.     Don   Alonzo  de  Sanola,  shut  up  with  a 

handful  of  soldiers  in  the  fortress  of  Garba,  resisted  for 

some  time  the  combined  force  of  the  Moorish  army,  and  at 

length,  when  his  scanty  stock  of  provisions  was  exhausted, 

he  sallied  forth  at  the  head  of  his  garrison  and  made 

dreadful  havoc  among  the  enemy,  until  his  small  band, 

overwhelmed  by  superior  numbers,  was  almost  cut  to 

pieces.     He  himself,  having  gained  a  Spanish  vessel, 

was  seen  at  the  rising  of  the  sun  with  his  target  in  one 

hand  and  his  sword  in  the  other   surrounded  by  the 

hostile  army,  who  were  prevented  by  their  leaders  from 

destroying  so  gallant  an  antagonist.     Being  assured  of 

treatment    suitable    to    his    merit,  he  at   length    con- 

sented to  become  the  prisoner  of  the  Moorish  General. 

This  unfortunate  expedition  was  in  some  measure  com- 

pensated by  the  relief  of  Oran,  the  defeat  of  the  fleet  of 

1  1  usccm  Barbarossa,  the  son  of  the  famous  pirate,  and 

the  capture  of  a  fort  on  the  African  coast  called  Permon 

de   Pelez,  which  afforded  a  convenient  refuge  for  the 

Corsairs  by  whom  the  Mediterranean  was  frequented, 

and  was  at  that  time  considered  impregnable.    Philip  was 

now  called  upon  to  interfere  for  the  protection  of  the 

Knights  of  Malta  against  a  more  dangerous  enemy  than 

he  had  ever  yet  encountered.     Solyman,  the  greatest  Attack  of 

and  most  enlightened  of  the  Turkish  Sultans,  concen-  Malta. 

trated  all  his  strength  for  the  destruction  of  an  Order       A-  u 

which   had  long  been  the  implacable  enemies  of  the 

Turkish   name.     Malta   had   ever  been  considered  by 

Philip  as  the  principal  bulwark  of  his  dominions  against 

the  invasions  of  the  Turks,  and  he  therefore  resolved  not 

to  remain   a  passive  spectator  of  its  destruction  ;  but 

although    he  determined  to  interfere  ultimately  for  its 

relief,  his  conduct  was  devoid  of  all  generosity  and  gra- 

titude.    He  considered  only  the  repose  of  his  own  do- 

minions, and,  acting  on   this  mean  and  pusillanimous 

policy,  he  left  the  Knights  of  Malta  to  themselves  so 

long  as  there  was  any  prospect  that  they  would  he  able 

to  make  any  resistance,  and   engaged  with  the  Turks 

only  when  they  were  exhausted  by  the  continuance  of 

the  siege  and  the  opposition  of  the   enemy.     By  an 

extraordinary  display  of  magnanimity  and  valour  the 
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History.  Knights  of  Malta,  notwithstanding  the  ungenerous  con- 
duct of  their  ally,  succeeded  in  baffling  the  most  effective 
army  which  the  most  powerful  Monarch  in  the  world 
could  bring  against  them. 

In  the  mean  time  the  seeds  of  religious  discord,  which 
were  so  thickly  scattered  in  every  part  of  Philip's  ex- 
tensive Empire,  were  rapidly  advancing  to  maturity. 
Soon  after  his  departure  from  the  Netherlands,  the 
Duchess  of  Parma  began  to  perceive  the  great  and 
almost  insuperable  difficulties  of  the  task  which  she  had 
Discontents  undertaken  to  fulfil.  Philip's  commands  were  that  his 
in  the  Ne-  Edicts  should  be  executed  with  the  utmost  rigour ;  the 
therlands.  fundamental  laws  of  the  Provinces,  and  the  Constitution 
which  he  had  sworn  to  observe,  were  to  meet  with  no 
more  regard  than  the  unwritten  laws  of  humanity  and 
the  most  sacred  principles  of  justice.  The  remon- 
strances of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  of  the  Counts 
Egmont  and  Horn,  were  treated  with  indifference  and 
contempt.  Granvelle,  now  Archbishop  of  Mecklin,  and 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Cardinal,  whose  views  were 
entirely  conformable  to  those  of  his  master,  was  the  sole 
adviser  by  whom  the  Duchess  was  directed  in  all  her 
resolutions.  At  length  Granvelle,  disgusted  with  his 
situation  and  the  ridicule  with  which  he  was  treated  by 
the  Flemish  Nobility,  returned  to  Spain  ;  but  Niglius 
and  Count  Bailemont,  two  zealous  Catholics,  who  had 
concurred  in  all  his  most  arbitrary  measures,  succeeded 
to  his  influence ;  nor  were  the  Prince  of  Orange  and 
the  great  Lords  who  acted  with  him  admitted  to  any 
degree  of  influence,  or  suffered  to  obtain  any  share  in 
the  administration.  The  discontents  of  the  Nobles  and 
Gentry  excited  the  mutinous  feelings  of  the  populace. 
Associations  were  formed,  tumultuary  petitions  were 
presented,  badges  of  party  were  displayed,  and  at  length 
the  fury  of  the  People,  provoked  by  oppressive  Edicts 
and  inflamed  by  religious  enthusiasm,  rose  to  so  great 
a  height  that  in  most  towns,  and  especially  in  Antwerp, 
they  openly  attacked  the  established  worship,  pillaged 
the  Churches,  broke  into  the  Convents  and  Monasteries, 
and  indulged  themselves  in  the  most  scandalous  and  un- 
justifiable disorders.  The  plain  good  sense  of  the  Go- 
verness, powerfully  seconded  by  the  wiser  part  of  the  No- 
bility, succeeded  in  putting  a  stop  to  these  excesses,  in 
punishing  the  ringleaders,  and  in  reducing  the  Pro- 
vinces to  a  state  of  order  and  submission.  But  Philip 
was  not  satisfied  with  the  bare  restoration  of  his  au- 
thority ;  he  seized  this  opportunity  of  pouring  forth 
upon  the  devoted  Netherlands  all  the  rancour  which 
their  claims  to  independence,  their  constitutional  privi- 
leges, and  their  stubborn  love  of  liberty,  had  long 
awakened.  He  determined  entirely  to  abolish  their  pri- 
vileges, and  to  rule  them  thenceforth  by  a  military  au- 
For  the  execution  of  this  design  he  selected  a 
proper  instrument.  Ferdinand  of  Toledo,  Duke  of 
Alva,  was  a  man  of  consummate  experience,  both  in  the 
field  and  in  the  cabinet ;  devoted  to  the  commands  of 
his  Sovereign,  devoured  by  ambition,  and  ready  to 
trample  upon  every  consideration  of  honour,  justice,  and 
humanity  that  interfered  with  the  objects  which  any 
of  these  predominant  impulses  required  him  to  accom- 
plish. To  enter  into  a  detail  of  all  his  cruelties  by 
which  submission  was  provoked  to  resistance,  and  re- 
listance  aggravated  to  rebellion,  would  be  inconsistent 
with  the  limits  and  foreign  to  the  purpose  of  our  rapid 
sketch.  His  arrival  in  the  Netherlands  was  followed  by 
the  establishment  of  arbitrary  tribunals,  by  absurd  and 
oppressive  Edicts,  which  would  have  checked  all  inter- 
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change  of  commodities,  by  the  judicial  murder  of  Annals  of 
Counts  Egmont  and  Horn,  by  the  torture,  captivity,  and  Spain. 
ignominious  death  of  thousands,  whom  a  firm  adher- 
ence to  their  own  Religion,  or  even  connivance  at 
the  heresy  of  others,  had  exposed  to  the  indignation  of 
this  sanguinary  tyrant.  The  exiles,  whom  his  cruelty 
had  driven  from  their  Country,  desperate  from  want  and 
finding  no  possibility  of  existence,  made  an  assault  on 
the  Brille,  a  seaport  town  in  Holland,  which  after  a  short 
resistance  fell  into  their  possession.  Alva  hastened  to 
anticipate  the  dangerous  consequences  of  their  success, 
but  the  people  in  the  neighbourhood,  eager  to  liberate 
themselves  from  the  persecution,  insolence,  and  usurpa- 
tion of  their  savage  masters,  joined  with  the  fortunate 
adventurers.  Aflame  was  kindled  which  torrents  of  Revolt  of 
blood  were  insufficient  to  extinguish  :  in  a  few  days  both  the  United 
the  Provinces  of  Holland  and  of  Zealand  had  revolted  Provinces, 
from  the  Spaniards.  The  insurrection,  which  might 
otherwise  have  been  a  transitory  effort,  was  directed  by 
William  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  prudence  in  retreating 
to  his  paternal  estate  in  Germany,  on  Alva's  arrival  in 
the  Netherlands,  had  saved  him  from  the  snare  into 
which  many  of  his  friends  were  unfortunately  and  fatally 
seduced.  His  illustrious  birth,  his  extensive  posses- 
sions, and  above  all  his  great  personal  qualities,  pointed 
him  out  as  the  fittest  person  to  maintain  the  cause  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  as  the  injuries  under  which  he  smarted 
ensured  his  lasting  enmity  to  their  oppressors.  His 
daring  conduct  gave  them  assurance  that  he  was  fully  de- 
termined not  to  desert  their  cause.  He  had  already 
levied  an  army  of  Protestants  and  endeavoured  to 
restore  the  liberties  of  the  Flemings,  but  had  been 
repelled  by  the  skill  and  vigilance  of  Alva,  and  the 
superior  discipline  of  his  troops.  He  now  appeared  to 
encourage  the  insurgents,  in  defence  of  all  that  was 
dear  to  Man,  to  endure  the  last  extremities  of  war. 
Haerlem  was,  indeed,  mastered  by  consuming  famine ; 
but  the  resistance  of  Alcmaer  showed  that  Alva  was  not 
invincible.  At  length  after  five  years  of  tyranny,  during 
which  he  boasted  that  he  had  delivered  eighteen  thou- 
sand persons  to  the  executioner,  Alva  himself  soh'cited 
his  recall.  He  was  replaced  by  Requesens,  Com- 
mander of  Castile,  whose  comparative  gentleness  in  no 
way  diminished  the  resolution  of  the  insurgents.  On 
his  death,  the  Spanish  troops  mutinied  for  want  of  pay, 
and  committed  very  atrocious  outrages.  Maestricht 
and  Antwerp  were  sacked,  and  many  of  their  inhabit- 
ants were  put  to  the  sword :  all  the  Provinces,  except 
Luxemburg,  dreading  a  similar  fate,  united  with  the 
Prince  of  Orange  in  a  League  for  their  mutual  protec- 
tion. A  Treaty  was  signed,  called  the  Pacification  of  Pacification 
Ghent,  and  the  objects  which  this  compact  was  framed  of  Ghent, 
to  obtain  were  stated  to  be  the  removal  of  foreign  troops  A.  D. 
and  the  restoration  of  their  ancient  privileges  to  the  1576. 
subscribers.  Don  John  of  Austria,  a  bastard  brother  of 
Philip,  and  the  successor  of  Requesens,  finding  on  his 
arrival  at  Luxemburg  that  resistance  to  their  demands 
was  impossible,  agreed  to  the  terms  required  of  him 
by  the  confederation.  The  Spaniards  evacuated  the 
Country,  and  thus  were  laid  the  foundations  of  that 
famous  Commonwealth  destined  in  after  Ages  to  exhibit 
so  splendid  an  example  of  industry  and  independence. 

During  these  disturbances,  the  glory  of  the  Spanish 
arms,  tarnished  in  the  Netherlands  by  cruelty  and  de- 
feat, shone  forth  in  another  part  of  the  world  with  signai 
lustre.  Pius  V.,  who  now  filled  the  Papal  throne,  had 
been  solicited  by  the  Venetians  to  procure  assistance 
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History,  from  the  Christian  Princes  against  Sultan  Selim  II.,  who 
m  violation  of  a  solemn  Treaty  had  invaded  the  Isle  of 
Cyprus.  The  Pope,  yielding  to  their  request,  es- 
poused their  cause  with  a  zeal  becoming  the  common 
Father  of  Christendom.  Philip,  however,  was  the  only 
Sovereign  to  whom  Pius  could  apply  with  any  rational 
prospect  of  success.  That  Monarch,  urged  by  his  zeal 
and  enmity  to  the  Sultan,  did  not  hesitate  in  acceding  to 
the  Pope's  demand ;  and  about  the  middle  of  September  a 
fleet,  consisting  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  ships,  was  ready 
to  set  sail  under  the  command  of  Don  John  of  Austria,  for 
whom  the  title  of  Generalissimo  was  on  this  occasion  in- 
vented. On  the  7th  of  October  the  allied  squadrons  came 
in  sight  of  the  Turkish  fleet,  near  the  Gulf  of  Lepanto, 
and  a  bloody  and  obstinate  engagement  ensued,  which 
terminated  in  the  complete  victory  of  the  Christian,  and 
the  annihilation  of  the  Turkish  armament  By  this  me- 
morable conflict  fifteen  thousand  Christians  were  re- 
lieved from  servitude,  one  hundred  and  thirty  ships  of 
the  Turks  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  conquerors,  all  the 
rest,  except  about  thirty  or  forty  which  escaped  by  su- 
perior knowledge  of  the  coast  and  skill  in  navigation,  were 
burned,  sunk,  or  otherwise  destroyed.  It  is  computed 
that  twenty-five  thousand  Turks  were  killed  and  ten 
thousand  taken  prisoners.  This  victory  spread  universal 
joy  throughout  Europe,  and  Don  John  was  celebrated 
as  the  greatest  hero  of  the  age.  Envy  at  his  brother's 
success  betrayed  Philip  into  an  extraordinary  indication 
of  his  real  feelings  :  "  Don  John,"  said  he,  "  has  risked 
too  much ;  he  gained,  it  is  true,  but  might  have  lost  the 
victory."  The  Pope,  with  more  truth  and  generosity, 
although,  perhaps,  with  somewhat  undue  levity  of  appli- 
cation, on  hearing  of  this  event,  exclaimed  in  the  words  of 
Scripture,  "There  was  a  man  sent  from  heaven,  and  his 
name  was  John."* 

The  same  causes  which  had  given  rise  to  a  Civil 
war  in  the  Netherlands  produced  a  similar  result  in  the 
Province  of  Granada,  where  the  Morescoes  were  driven 
by  persecution  to  renounce  their  allegiance.  The  obsti- 
nate and  incurable  infidelity  of  this  unhappy  race  had 
long  been  a  topic-  of  remonstrance  and  complaint 
among  the  Spanish  Hierarchy,  which,  finding  that  Philip's 
bigotry  was  well  inclined  to  further  their  designs,  soon 
urged  him  to  adopt  measures  of  persecution.  In  con- 
formity with  the  advice  of  these  Spanish  Prelates,  an  Edict 
was  published,  forbidding  the  Morescoes,  under  pain  of 
death,  from  using  their  native  language,  dress,  and  cus- 
toms, from  marrying  without  a  dispensation  from  the 
Ordinary,  or  from  any  change  of  abode  without  per- 
mission ;  their  women  were  restrained  from  the  use  of 
A.  i*.  veils,  and  the  men  from  wearing  arms,  or  even  keeping 
1568.  them  in  their  possession.  The  Morescoes,  having  in 
vain  petitioned  against  this  preposterous  decree  which 
struck  at  the  decency,  order,  happiness,  and  security  of 
their  lives  and  families,  proceeded  to  acquire  the  means 
of  more  effectual  and  decided  opposition.  For  this  pur- 
pose Ambassadors  were  despatched  to  Algiers  and  Con- 
stantinople, and  emissaries  were  sent  among  the  Provinces 
to  prepare  the  people  for  rebellion.  Don  Ferdinand  de 
Valor  was  chosen  for  their  Sovereign  in  a  public  as- 
sembly ;  a  youth  descended  from  their  ancient  Kings,  and 
not  deficient  either  in  -the  courage  or  the  activity  required 
by  his  new  situation.  Having  resumed  his  ancestral 
name  of  Aben  Humeya,  he  entered  without  delay  upon 
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the  exertion  of  his  authority.  In  order  to  check  the 
progress  of  this  rebellion,  the  Marquis  de  Mondejar,  the 
Captain  General  of  the  Province,  was  sent  from  Granada 
at  the  head  of  the  Royal  forces.  The  Morescoes  endea- 
voured to  fortify  themselves  in  the  defiles  of  the  moun- 
tains, but  were  soon  unable  to  withstand  the  superior 
discipline  of  the  Spanish  infantry.  The  people,  every 
where  intimidated  by  the  rapidity  of  Mondejar's  progress, 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  sent  deputies  to  sue  for  Peace ; 
and  now  the  war  might  have  been  terminated  at  once, 
and  Aben  Humeya  compelled  to  leave  the  Kingdom, 
had  Philip  adopted  measures  of  lenity  and  forbearance  ; 
but  without  paying  the  least  regard  to  the  expostulations 
of  Mondejar,  he  issued  an  Edict  commanding  all  the 
prisoners  above  eleven  years  of  age  to  be  sold  for  slaves, 
without  regard  to  sex  or  condition.  The  Morescoes, 
infuriated  by  this  inhuman  decree,  resumed  their  arms 
and  ranged  themselve*  once  more  under  the  banners  of 
their  chosen  Sovereign.  The  Marquis  de  Mondejar,  to 
whose  ill-timed  moderation  Philip  ascribed  the  fresh 
revolt  which  his  own  barbarity  had  occasioned,  was  su- 
perseded in  his  command  by  Don  John  of  Austria,  who 
marched  against  the  Morescoes  on  one  side,  while  the 
Marquis  de  los  Velez  attacked  them  on  the  other.  The 
insurgents  seeing  the  disparity  of  the  contest,  lost  their 
courage  and  abandoned  all  hopes  of  success.  Aben 
Humeya  was  murdered  ;  another  Chief,  elected  in  his 
stead,  underwent  the  same  fate,  being  assassinated  by  his 
officers,  who  hoped  thus  to  purchase  pardon,  and  his 
death  put  an  end  to  the  war,  which  had  raged  for  two 
years  in  the  heart  of  Philip's  dominions.  It  was  most 
fortunate  for  Philip  that  the  Sultan,  engrossed  by  the  war 
in  Cyprus,  did  not  profit  by  the  advice  of  his  wisest  and 
most  experienced  Ministers  to  direct  all  his  efforts 
against  Spain  at  this  critical  conjuncture. 

In  the  same  year,  during  which  the  rebellion  of  the 
Morescoes  was  finally  suppressed,  Don  Carlos,  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  terminated  his  existence  in  confinement. 
The  various  and  inconsistent  charges  which  have  been 
brought  against  Philip  as  having  been  the  murderer  of 
his  son  by  poison,  are  now  proved  by  the  most  indisput- 
able evidence,  which  has  been  collected  by  an  eminent 
and  judicious  H  istorian,*  to  be  completely  without  founda- 
tion or  authority.  Don  Carlos,  from  an  accident  in  early 
youth,  was  liable  to  sudden  ebullitions  of  fury,  which 
often  endangered  his  own  life  and  the  safety  of  his  at- 
tendants. This  disease,  as  his  years  increased,  became 
inveterate,  and  the  conduct  of  Philip  in  consigning  him 
to  strict  custody  and  superintendence,  though  covered 
with  the  gloom  in  which  he  delighted  to  shroud  his  most 
innocent  actions,  was  entirely  conformable  with  the  duty 
of  a  prudent  Sovereign,  and  with  the  tenderness  of  an 
affectionate  parent.  The  death  of  Carlos  may  be  amply 
accounted  for  by  the  operation  of  natural  causes  on  a 
constitution  naturally  feeble,  and  by  the  progress  of  an 
incurable  distemper,  which  the  quantities  of  unwhole- 
some food  greedily  and  habitually  devoured  by  him 
contributed  to  accelerate  and  inflame.  Elizabeth,  the 
wife  of  Philip  and  the  daughter  of  Henry  II.  of  France, 
an  amiable  and  beautiful  Princess,  soon  afterwards  ex- 
pired; she  was  much  beloved  by  all  ranks  of  people, 
and  their  great  concern  for  her  loss,  joined  to  the  time 
of  her  death  while  she  was  yet  in  the  flower  of  her  youth, 
naturally  created  a  suspicion  of  poison ;  when  the  evidence, 
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*  The  same  words  have  been  quoted  in  application  to  Sobieski 
after  his  relief  of  Vienna. 


*  Raumer,  ttriefe  aut  Parit  zur  Erliiuterung  der  Getchickie, 
erstertheil,  144. 
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History,    however,  is  examined,  this  suspicion  must  be  allowed  to 
vanish  like  many  others  of  which  Histories  are  full. 

On  the  death  of  Henry,  King  of  Portugal,  who 
succeeded  to  the  Crown  of  that  Kingdom  after  the  Battle 
of  Alcazar,  in  which  Don  Sebastian  was  slain,  Philip 
proceeded  to  enforce  the  claims  which  he  derived  from 
his  mother  to  the  inheritance  of  the  vacant  Crown.  The 
Duke  of  Alva  was  summoned  from  his  banishment  to 
take  the  command  of  the  Spanish  forces ;  and  after  de- 
feating in  two  successive  actions  the  armies  of  Don 
Antonio,  who  had  been  almost  unanimously  chosen  by 
the  Portuguese  nation  as  their  King,  he  succeeded  in 
quelling  all  further  opposition.  Philip  himself  soon 
afterwards  entered  Portugal,  where  he  received  the 
homage  of  the  principal  Nobility,  the  Duke  of  Braganza 
and  his  son  being  the  first  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance. 
Don  Antonio,  his  vanquished  competitor,  fled  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  received  and  protected  by  Queen 
Conquestof  Elizabeth.  Thus,  for  the  first  time  since  the  downfal  of 
Portugal,  the  Roman  power,  the  whole  Western  Peninsula  of  Europe 
was  united  under  the  dominion  of  a  single  Potentate. 
Philip,  elated  by  the  success  of  this  enterprise,  carried 
his  views  still  further.  He  cherished  the  prospect  of 
adding  the  powerful  Monarchy  of  France  to  his  do- 
minions, and  with  this  view  he  declared  himself  Protector 
of  the  League,  entered  into  the  closest  correspondence 
with  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  employed  all  his  authority 
in  supporting  the  credit  and  extending  the  influence  of 
that  partisan.  He  hoped  also  by  this  means  to  over- 
come the  Netherlanders,  who,  as  they  derived  great 
encouragement  and  assistance  from  the  Huguenots,  would 
entirely  despair  of  success  after  the  extirpation  of  those  in- 
surgents. 

The  sympathy  of  Religion,  which  rendered  Philip 
the  leader  of  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  placed  Elizabeth 
at  the  head  of  the  Protestant  States  of  Europe.  That 
magnanimous  Sovereign  supported,  though  indirectly, 
the  Calvinists  in  Scotland,  the  Huguenots  in  France,  and 
Invasion  of  the  insurgents  in  the  United  Provinces.  Philip,  in  order 
to  retaliate  for  the  succours  which  she  had  transmitted 
to  the  Low  Countries,  sent  a  body  of  seven  hundred 
Spaniards  and  Italians  into  Ireland,  where  the  inhabit- 
ants, alienated  by  the  cruelty  and  impolicy  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  excited  by  their  religious  prejudices,  were 
ready  to  join  with  any  invader.  The  complaints  made 
by  the  English  Ambassador  were  answered  by  charges 
of  piratical  depredations  by  Sir  Francis  Drake,  who  had 
carried  fire  and  sword  among  their  possessions  in  the 
New  World,  in  which  the  Spaniards  considered  them- 
selves most  secure.  Elizabeth,  aware  of  Philip's  im- 
placable temper,  and  hearing  of  vast  preparations  in  his 
Kingdoms,  had  sent  Sir  Francis  Drake  to  intercept  his 
galleons,  to  pillage  his  coast,  and  to  destroy  his  shipping. 
Drake  bent  his  course  to  Cadiz,  where  he  forced  the 
harbour,  and  found  about  a  hundred  vessels  laden  with 
ammunition  and  naval  stores.  On  his  return  home  he 
stormed  the  castle  on  Cape  St.  Vincent  and  three  other 
fortresses.  He  fell  in  also  with  a  rich  galleon  of  which 
he  made  prize,  and  having  thus  retarded  Philip's  pre- 
parations, and  encouraged  his  Countrymen  by  his  suc- 
cess to  attempt  similar  enterprises,  he  arrived  in  Eng- 
land without  injury  or  molestation.  His  example  was 
followed  by  a  crowd  of  adventurers,  who  with  various 
success  insulted  the  flag  of  Spain,  plundered  her  coasts, 
and  captured  her  merchant  vessels.  The  loss  which  she 
sustained  ia  a  short  time  by  these  repeated  depredation* 
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is  almost  incredible.     The  preparations  of  Philip  were   Annals  of 
at  length  complete,  and  in  the  beginning  of  May,  1588,      Spain. 
the  Armada,  which,  in  full  confidence  of  its  success,  the  N-^/— -^ 
Spaniards   had    named   Invincible,  was  ready  to  sail, 
equipped  with  all  the  appurtenances  of  war  which  could      f^?n 
ensure  a  favourable  result,  and  which  the  wealth  of  India 
could  supply.     The  issue  of  this  enterprise  has  been  re- 
lated by  us  elsewhere.     Philip  bore  this   tremendous 
calamity  with  extraordinary  resolution  and  magnanimity; 
he  consoled  the  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  the  unfortunate 
leader  of  this  expedition,  with  expressions  of  the  utmost  Armada, 
sympathy,  and  with  the  reflection  that  winds  and  waves      A.  D. 
were  enemies  against  which  no  human  skill  or  valour     1588. 
could  prevail.     He  gave  orders  that  the  utmost  care 
should  be  taken  of  the  sick  and  wounded  who  had  sur- 
vived so  dreadful  a  catastrophe ;  and  lest  the  universal 
sorrow   should  strike  dejection  into  the  minds  of  the 
People,  he  abridged,  by  a  solemn  Edict,  the  usual  term 
of  public  mourning. 

While  Philip  was  thus  occupied  with  schemes  of  dis- 
tant aggrandizement,  his  paternal  dominions  in  Spain 
continued  to  enjoy  a  state  of  undisturbed  tranquillity 
which  affords  few  materials  for  History ;  but  an  event 
happened  so  characteristic  of  his  treachery,  craft,  and 
violence,  and  so  intimately  connected  with  the  Consti- 
tution of  Aragon,  that  it  cannot  be  passed  over  without 
some  notice.  Perez,  Philip's  Secretary,  had  been  in-  Perez 
trusted  by  him  to  conduct  an  intrigue  with  the  Princess 
Eboli,  a  woman  of  uncommon  beauty  and  still  more 
extraordinary  accomplishments.  Perez,  in  the  execution 
of  this  degrading  trust,  which  he  skilfully  and  success- 
fully discharged,  insensibly  forgot  the  character  of  a 
confidant  and  assumed  that  of  a  lover.  The  Princess 
returned  his  passion  with  equal  ardour,  and  the  weakness 
of  his  mistress  and  the  duplicity  of  his  friend  were  re- 
vealed to  Philip  by  Escovado,  a  follower  of  Don  John 
of  Austria,  in  revenge  for  the  opposition  which  Perez 
constantly  offered  to  the  projects  of  his  ambitious  master. 
Philip,  who  hated  both  Escovado  as  the  cause  of  his 
brother's  restless  and  enterprising  spirit,  and  was  also 
inflamed  by  his  communication  with  the  most  deadly 
animosity  against  Perez,  employed  the  latter  to  assassin- 
ate the  former,  and  then  encouraged  the  widow  of 
Escovado  to  prosecute  her  husband's  murderer,  Perez 
had  received  several  letters  under  which  he  acted,  and 
which  assured  him  of  full  impunity.  But  six  years  after 
the  bloody  act  he  was  thrown  into  prison  on  a  pretext 
of  malversation  in  his  office,  and  compelled  to  restore 
the  letters  which  he  had  received  from  Philip.  The 
prosecution  was  then  renewed,  but  Perez,  after  under- 
going the  torture,  contrived  to  escape  to  Aragon,  where  Escapes 
he  resolved  to  avail  himself  of  the  peculiar  rights  and  from  hi* 
established  privileges  of  his  Countrymen.  He  therefore  P°wer« 
appealed  to  the  Justiza,  and  by  him  was  lodged  in  the 
State  prison  till  his  cause  could  be  investigated  ;  but  the 
officers  of  the  Crown,  setting  at  defiance  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Justiza,  broke  open  the  prison  and  carried  Perez 
to  the  dungeons  of  the  Inquisition,  from  which  the  Peo- 
ple tumultuously  rescued  him,  and  treated  the  King's 
officer,  whom  they  accused  of  betraying  his  Country, 
with  violence  so  rude  that  he  died  shortly  afterwards  of 
his  wounds.  The  Governor  of  Aragon  had  recourse  to  A.  D. 
force,  and,  supported  by  the  Familiars  of  the  Inquisition,  1591, 
he  broke  open  the  State  prison,  and  carried  off  Perez 
once  more.  The  People  once  again  set  him  at  liberty, 
and  after  the  second  escape,  he  immediately  fled  to 
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History.  France,  in  which  Country  he  continued  to  reside  for 
the  greater  part  of  his  remaining  life.  Philip,  incensed 
at  the  successful  resistance  to  his  commands,  levied  an 
army  and  committed  the  direction  of  it  to  Vargas,  with 
instructions  to  march  without  delay  to  Zaragoza.  The 
Aragonese  on  their  part  took  measures  for  their  defence; 
but,  as  they  could  find  no  leader  of  sufficient  valour  and 
ability,  they  were  overwhelmed  with  terror,  and  threw 
down  their  arms  on  the  approach  of  the  Royal  forces. 
TheArago-  They  were  soon  taught  the  fatal  consequenses  of  unsuc- 
nese  de-  cessful  rebellion.  Vargas  seized  upon  the  Duke  of 
priced  of  Vjna  Hermosa,  the  Count  of  A randa,  and  the  Justiza 
The  two  former  were  sent  to  Madrid,  the  latter  was  put 
to  death  without  trial  or  sentence ;  his  effects  were  con- 
fiscated and  his  houses  levelled  to  the  ground.  The 
Palace  of  the  Inquisition  was  fortified,  and  a  strong 
Body  of  Castilian  troops  was  quartered  both  in  it  and 
the  town  till  the  courage  of  the  People  was  quelled,  and 
the  inefficiency  of  their  Constitution,  though  it  was  never 
formally  abolished,  was  sufficiently  displayed. 

By  the  Peace  of  Vervins  the  war  between  Philip  and 
the  French  King  was  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Henry 
resigned  his  claim  to  Cambray,  and  Philip  abandoned 
all  the  towns  which  he  had  acquired  in  France.  By  a 
deed  of  abdication  in  the  same  year  he  resigned  the 
dominion  of  the  Netherlands  to  his  daughter  Isabella 
and  her  husband  the  Archduke  Albert,  to  both  of 
whom  he  was  tenderly  attached ;  and  soon  after- 
wards the  States  of  the  Southern  Provinces  agreed 
to  acknowledge  Albert  and  Isabella,  rejoicing  on 
these  conditions  to  obtain  their  deliverance  from 
Spanish  insolence  and  cruelty.  Philip's  life  was 
now  drawing  to  a  conclusion  ;  for  more  than  two  years 
he  had  been  afflicted  with  the  gout,  and  that  painful 
disorder  was  now  aggravated  by  others  of  a  more 
loathsome  and  fatal  character.  He  expired  in  ex- 
cruciating torments,  which  he  endured  with  surprising 
fortitude  for  more  than  two  months,  in  the  seventy-second 
year  of  his  age  and  the  forty-third  of  his  reign.  His  saga- 
city, penetration,  and  vigilance  are  unquestionable,  but  he 
often  suffered  himself  to  be  deceived  by  specious  ap- 
pearances of  advantage,  and  misled  by  false  ideas  of 
government.  His  ambition  and  bigotry  rendered  him 
incapable  of  discerning  his  real  interest,  and  the  various 
projects  which  he  undertook  constantly  interfered  with 
the  success  of  more  important  enterprises.  Philip 
married  four  wives,  Mary  of  Portugal,  Mary  of  England, 
Isabella  of  France,  and  Anne  of  Austria ;  the  last  was 
the  mother  of  his  successor. 

The  Spanish  Monarchy,  exhausted  both  in  blood  and 
treasure  by  unsuccessful  attempts  to  foment  discord 
among  neighbouring  States  and  to  reduce  the  Nether- 
lands to  obedience,  was  still  formidable  to  other  nations, 
rather  from  a  recollection  of  its  former  greatness 
than  any  judicious  estimate  of  its  actual  resources. 
Whatever  were  the  calamities  of  Philip  II.'s  reign, 
it  might  justly  be  considered  as  its  peculiar  felicity  that 
he  had  reduced  the  Peninsula  under  one  Government, 
enjoying  at  his  death  tranquillity  in  itself,  and  from  its 
position  almost  inaccessible  to  any  but  maritime  invasion. 
But  the  industry  of  the  People  was  discouraged,  and  in- 
deed extinguished,  by  a  long  course  of  oppressive  and 
injudicious  measures.  The  treasures  of  the  Indies  still 
flowed  through  the  hands  of  their  conquerors  ;  but  in- 
stead of  communicating  fertility  and  happiness  they  were 
converted  by  the  iffnorance  of  their  possessors  into  so 
many  causes  of  indolence  and  depopulation.  Instead  of 
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giving  life  to  the  operations  of  agriculture  and  commerce,  Annals  of 
the  attainment  of  dominion  in  every  climate  of  the  globe     sPain- 
paralyzed  -the  efforts   of  the   Spanish  Monarchs,  and 
almost  boundless  wealth  brought  them  to  the  verge  of 
bankruptcy.     The  first  act  of  Philip  IIl.'s  reign  was  to 
intrust  the  supreme   direction  of  affairs  to  Francesco 
Rojas  de  Sandoval,  Duke  of  Lerma,  a  man  ambitious 
without  capacity,  and  desirous  of  fame  without  any  just 
notions  of  true  glory,  better  qualified  to  shine  in  Court  Duke  of 
intrigue  than  to  promote  the  grandeur  of  a  nation,  or  Lerma 
to  fix  the  tottering  fabric  of  Spanish  prosperity  on  a  appointed 
sure   and   solid   basis.     This   appointment   occasioned     lnil>ter- 
the  immediate  resignation  of  Wiaguez  and  Mora,  the 
two  most  favoured  counsellors  of  Philip,  who,  though 
strangers  to  all  enlarged  notions  of  policy  and   govern- 
ment, possessed  experience,  great  dexterity  in  the  con- 
duct of  affairs,  and  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  cha- 
racter and  resources  of  the  Country  over  whose  interests 
they  had  long  and  anxiously  presided.     The  two  chief 
objects  which  had  engrossed  the  attention  of  Philip  II., 
during  the  latter  years  of  his  life,  were  the  marriage  of 
his  beloved  daughter,  Isabella  Clara  Eugenia,  and  the 
terminaiion  of  the  war  with  the  United  Provinces.    The 
Spanish  Ministers  believed,  or  affected  to  believe,  that 
the  marriage  of  the  Archduke  Albert,  and  the  transfer 
to  them  of  the  supreme  authority,  would  conciliate  the 
insurgents  whom  the  maxims  of  the  Spanish  Government 
and  the  dark  perfidious  character  of  Philip  had  inspired 
with  profound  distrust.     It  soon,  however,  became  ap- 
parent to  the  youthful  Sovereigns  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, confirmed  by  the  lapse  of  years  and  by  a  mild  and 
equitable  Government  iti  the   principles  they  had  em- 
braced, enriched  by  the  commerce  of  the  East  Indies, 
and  by  the  plunder  of  their  enemies,   inflamed  by  the 
pride  of  national  independence  and  animated    to  per- 
petual vigilance  and  exertion  by  the  active  ambition  of 
the  Princes  of  the  House  of  Nassau,  were  more  averse 
than  ever  from  even  an  indirect  submission  to  the  yoke 
which  they  had  once  found  so  grievous.     Abandoning, 
therefore,  all  hopes  of  a  measure  which  they  justly  con- 
sidered as  impracticable,  they  determined  now  to  prose- 
cute the  war  with  energy,  in  order  that  they  might  con- 
solidate peace  with  honour.     Peace  was  necessary,  was 
almost  indispensable,  not  only  for  the  Archdukes,  but 
above  all  for  Spain  itself,  obliged  to  guard  against  the 
schemes  of  France  and  to  maintain  the  interests  of  the 
Austrian  branch  of  the  Royal  House,  with  which   the 
national  grandeur  of  Spain  was  considered  as  essentially 
and  inseparably  interwoven. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  Archdukes  in  their  new  domi-  War  m  the 
nions,  the  war,  which  had  been  suffered  to  languish,  was  United 
resumed  with  ev.ery  appearance  of  vigour  and  resolution.  *>rovil|ce8' 
Maurice  was  compelled  to  retire  from  Bommell  which 
he  had  endeavoured  to  cover,  and  to  leave  that  im- 
portant fortress  to  the  enemy.  At  this  time  a  sedition 
broke  out  among  the  Spanish  soldiers,  who  seized  on 
Ilummont,  a  place  in  the  Bishopric  of  Liege,  and 
fortifying  themselves  there  committed  depredations  on 
the  neighbouring  Countries.  Maurice,  seizing  this  op- 
portunity, besieged  Nieuport,  and  after  a  severe  con- 
flict with  the  Spanish  army,  which  the  Archduke  led  to 
its  relief,  remained  master  of  the  field  of  battle.  But 
as  in  the  interval  supplies  had  been  thrown  into  Nieu- 
port, he  found  himself  obliged  to  withdraw  without 
having  effected  his  intended  conquest.  In  the  ensuing 
campaign,  Maurice, after  a  desperate  resistance,  succeeded 
in  taking  Rhinberg,  and  the  Archduke  laid  siege  to 
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History.  Ostend,  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  its  inhabitants. 
The  famous  Spinola  assumed  the  command  of  the  Arch- 
duke's forces,  and  obliged  Maurice  to  fly  precipitately 
from  Brabant,  which  he  had  invaded.  A  Body  of  troops 
was  also  sent  from  Spain  to  assist  the  Earl  of  Tyrone 
in  Ireland,  under  the  command  of  Don  Juan  de  Aquilar, 
who  seized  upon  Kinsale,  which  he  fortified ;  but  finding 
himself  ill  supported  by  the  insurgents,  he  capitulated, 
on  condition  that  the  Spaniards  should  be  transported 
to  Spain  without  molestation. 

In  Italy  theCondedeFuentes,  Governor  of  Milan,  took 
possession  of  the  Marquisate  of  Final ;  and  in  America 
the  conquest  of  New  Mexico  was  completed  by  Don 
Juan  de  Onate,  and  the  Araucans  were  subdued.  The 
death  of  Queen  Elizabeth  produced  a  considerable 
change  in  the  relations  between  the  Courts  of  Spain  and 
England.  Far  from  encouraging  the  efforts  of  the 
United  Provinces  to  shake  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  James  I. 
had  openly  stigmatized  them  as  rebels  on  his  ascension 
to  the  English  Throne ;  and,  although  he  found  it 
necessary  to  yield  so  much  to  the  popular  feeling  of  his 
new  subjects  as  to  concert  with  Sully  the  means  of  con- 
veying to  them  clandestine  succours,  nevertheless  his  sense 
of  justice  and  his  love  of  peace  induced  him  to  look  with 
impatience  to  the  termination  of  an  alliance  so  hostile  to 
Peace  with  all  his  prejudices.  The  personal  animosity  of  Elizabeth 
England.  an(j  philjp  being  now  at  an  end,  Peace  with  Spain  was 
concluded  in  1604.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact  that  a  secret 
article  was  inserted  in  this  Treaty,  by  which  James  was 
permitted  to  send  assistance  to  the  Hollanders.  All 
the  letters  of  marque  which  had  been  granted  by  Eliza- 
beth were  now  recalled.  In  the  same  year  Ostend  sur- 
rendered, after  a  siege  of  three  years,  in  the  course  of 
which  more  than  five  thousand  men  had  perished.  By 
this  success  the  Province  of  Flanders  was  liberated  from 
its  enemies  ;  and  although  Maurice  had  made  himself 
master  of  Grave  in  the  year  before,  and  of  Cadsant  and 
Sluys  shortly  before  the  surrender  took  place,  these 
losses  were  more  than  counterbalanced  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  strongly  fortified  and  opulent  City,  intended  for  the 
Wat  in  the  centre  of  a  maritime  Province.  The  arms  of  Spain  were 
at  the  same  time  equally  victorious  in  the  Levant.  The 
Marquis  of  Santa  Cruz,  General  of  the  Neapolitan  fleet, 
made  himself  master  of  the  Isle  of  Zante,  Patmos,  and 
took  by  storm  Demagozzo  on  the  coast  of  Albania : 
having  thus  acquired  an  immense  booty,  he  retired  to 
Naples  laden  with  spoil  and  glory.  The  campaign  of 
the  next  year  in  Holland  was  chiefly  remarkable  for  the 
capture  of  Ordenzell  and  Lingen  by  Spinola,  whose 
consummate  knowledge  of  the  art  of  war  had  enabled 
him  to  assume  the  offensive  side,  and  to  limit  the 
efforts  of  the  Hollanders  to  the  protection  of  their  own 
territories.  Maurice  was  defeated  at  Malines,  an  attempt 
which  he  made  on  Gueldres  was  baffled,  and  Wackten- 
deoock  surrendered  to  the  Spanish,  who  thus  established 
once  more  their  wonted  reputation  and  superiority. 

In  the  Treaty  with  England  the  Spanish  Ministers 
were  guided  by  the  example  of  Henry  IV.,  who,  finding 
that  the  Indian  trade  gave  rise  to  many  difficulties, 
agreed  to  pass  over  that  article  in  total  silence.  A 
more  explicit  compact  would  have  saved  the  life  of  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh,  the  great  ornament  of  his  Age  and  na- 
tion, and  James  would  not  have  incurred  the  indelible 
infamy  of  sacrificing  that  illustrious  man  to  the  resent- 
ment of  the  Spanish  Minister.  The  success  of  the 
Spanish  arms  was  not  confined  to  the  Low  Countries. 
The  Governor  of  Tangier  repelled  with  infinite  skill  and 
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valour  an  attack  of  the  Moors  ;  at  the  same  time  Don    Annals  of 
Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  destroyed      sPain- 
eleven   Turkish   corsairs  in    the    Straits   of  Gibraltar. 
Felipe  Brito,  Governor  of  Siam,  routed  the  King  of 
Arracan  and  conquered  the  King  of  Pegu;  Malacca  was 
valiantly  defended  by  Mendoza,  the  Governor,  against 
the  Dutch  fleet,  which  was  afterwards  entirely  dispersed 
with  considerable  loss  by  Alphonso  de  Castro,  Viceroy 
of  Goa. 

In  the  Spring  of  the  ensuing  year  was  concluded, 
by  a  Truce  for  twelve  years,  the  sanguinary  contest 
which  had  raged  for  almost  half  a  century"  between 
Spain  and  her  revolted  Provinces.  After  many  diffi- 
culties it  was  at  length  agreed  that  the  United  Pro- 
vinces should  negotiate  as  a  free  State ;  and  this 
obstacle  being  surmounted,  the  Treaty,  powerfully  se- 
conded by  the  interest  of  both  the  contending  parties, 
was  speedily  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Henry  IV.  of  Truce  with 
France  and  Maurice,  the  first  from  a  dread  that  the  United 
Spain  would,  on  emerging  from  so  fierce  a  struggle,  Provinces, 
speedily  repair  her  dilapidated  resources  and  once  more 
menace  the  liberties  of  Europe ;  Maurice  from  a  desire 
to  obliterate  the  ill  success  of  the  last  two  campaigns 
and  to  preserve  his  authority,  which  during  the  War  was 
almost  absolute  among  the  Hollanders,  endeavoured, 
though  ineffectually,  to  impede  the  progress  of  the  ne- 
gotiation, Animated  by  sounder  and  more  patriotic 
motives,  Barnevelt  was  no  less  active  in  hastening  a 
measure  so  essential  to  enable  his  Country  to  establish 
her  Constitution  and  consolidate  her  resources.  Never 
had  any  contest  been  carried  on  with  more  destruc- 
tive fury — never  had  any-contest  terminated  more  bene- 
ficially to  the  weaker  or  more  fatally  to  the  stronger 
party.  To  this  most  unfortunate  war,  says  an  eloquent 
Spanish  writer,  must  be  ascribed  the  decline  of  Spanish 
greatness.  Provoked  by  tyranny,  it  was  continued 
without  justice,  and  at  last  without  an  object;  it  enabled 
Holland  to  enrich  herself  at  the  expense  of  the  Spanish 
and  Portuguese  colonies,  and  by  her  increasing  mari- 
time superiority  nearly  to  cut  off  all  intercourse  between 
them  and  the  parent  States.  As  her  peaceful  industry 
nourished  her  military  power,  she  gradually  came  to 
rely  more  on  herself  and  less  on  the  neighbouring  States 
by  whom  her  revolt  had  at  first  been  encouraged,  till  at 
length  she  was  able,  single-handed,  to  meet  and  suc- 
cessfully to  resist  the  forces  of  the  Spanish  Continent, 
composed  of  the  most  disciplined  veterans,  and  led  by 
the  greatest  Generals  of  the  Age.  By  this  Truce  it  was 
stipulated  between  the  Archdukes  and  the  United  States 
that  each  party  should  remain  in  undisturbed  possession 
of  the  Countries  which  their  armies  then  respectively 
occupied. 

Spain,  now  liberated  from  all  external  enemies, 
applied  her  forces  to  the  suppression  of  those  pirates 
by  which  the  Mediterranean  was  then  infested.  Don 
Louis  Fajardo,  already  distinguished  by  a  splendid 
victory  over  the  Hollanders,  set  sail  from  Cadiz  with 
twelve  ships,  destroyed  a  Turkish  armament  in  the 
waters  of  Goleta,  took  several  rich  prizes,  and  cleared 
the  sea  of  pirates  ;  and  at  the  same  time  Don  Pedro  de 
Leyva,  General  of  the  Sicilian  galleys,  and  the  Marquis 
of  San  Gennan  took  possession  ofLarache  on  the  West- 
ern coast  of  Morocco.  The  Spaniards  strengthened 
this  conquest  with  fortifications,  and  left  in  it  a  body  of 
troops  sufficient  for  its  defence. 

The  condition   of  the  Morescoes  in  Spain  still  con- 
tinued   extremely    precarious   and    unfavourable.     In 
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addition  to  the  numerous  causes  of  distrust  and  suspicion 
which  had  been  engendered  by  almost  eight  hundred 
years  of  uninterrupted  hostility,  the  recent  tumults  in 
Sierra,  Bermejar,  and  Alpujarra  had  tended  to  aggra- 
vate and  inflame  the  animosities  which  it  had  been 
found  impracticable  to  terminate  or  allay.  The  Mores- 
coes were  accused,  and  probably  the  charge  was 
not  altogether  without  foundation,  of  entertaining  a 
clandestine  correspondence  with  the  Barbary  pirates 
and  of  facilitating  their  depredations.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  common  people,  inflamed  by  the  sense  of 
recent  and  the  memory  of  past  calamities,  lavished 
every  mark  of  hatred  and  abhorrence  upon  their  infidel 
neighbours.  It  was  determined  by  the  Council  of 
Philip  III.  to  put  an  end  to  all  these  causes  of  dissen- 
sion, and  to  extirpate  those  enemies  from  the  heart  of  the 
Monarchy  by  a  measure  which  it  required  the  most 
infatuated  bigotry  to  suggest  and  the  most  unlimited 
authority  to  execute.  An  Edict  was  published,  com- 
manding all  the  Morescoes  to  abandon  Spain  and  to 
transport  themselves  to  Africa  with  their  families  and 
effects.  One  million  of  people  were  compelled  by  this 
dreadful  Proclamation  to  leave  their  native  Country 
and  to  seek  a  refuge  among  foreigners  and  strangers. 
No  regard  was  paid  to  age,  to  sex,  nor  to  profession. 
Indignities  the  most  shocking  were  offered  to  those  un- 
happy wretches  in  their  passage,  and  few  reached  the 
shores  of  Africa  without  having  experienced  the  avarice 
and  brutality  of  their  persecutors.  Nor  was  the  injury 
sustained  by  the  Spanish  Monarchy  from  the  loss  of  so 
many  industrious  and  intelligent  subjects  inconsiderable. 
The  want  was  especially  felt  in  agricultural  districts,  as 
the  Christian  Spaniards,  in  their  haste  to  seize  upon  the 
treasures  of  the  New  World,  had  almost  entirely  aban- 
doned the  cultivation  of  their  native  Country.  The 
lands  of  the  Morescoes  were  appropriated  by  the  Duke 
of  Lerma  and  his  rapacious  minions,  and  a  very  small 
portion  of  the  confiscated  estates  found  its  way  to  the 
Royal  treasury. 

By  the  death  of  William,  Duke  of  Cleves  and 
Juliers,  disputes  concerning  the  succession  arose  be- 
tween the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh,  the  Count  Palatine 
of  Neuburg,  and  the  collateral  relations  of  the  de- 
ceased ruler.  The  King  of  Spain  and  the  Emperor 
of  Austria  declared  in  favour  of  the  latter.  Henry  IV. 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  two  Protestant  Princes ;  he 
marched  an  army  to  the  frontiers  of  Champagne,  and  a 
war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out,  in  which  all  Ger- 
many, and  perhaps  all  Europe,  would  have  been  involved, 
had  not  the  career  of  Henry  been  terminated  by 
the  hand  of  an  assassin.  The  Court  of  Madrid 
availed  itself  of  the  difficulties  by  which  his  widow  was 
surrounded,  amid  the  dissensions  of  contending  parties, 
to  unite  the  interests  of  the  two  Monarchies  by  a  double 
alliance  Anna,  daughter  of  Philip,  was  betrothed  to  John 

£  7U  IL    ?      ant  son' and  the  Prince  of  Asturias  to  Eliza- 
eth  the  daughter  of  Henry.  One  of  the  principal  barriers 
the  aggrandizement  of  the  House  of  Austria,  which 
IV.  naxi  raised  by  the  elevation  of  the  House  of 
the  Duke  Charles  Emmanuel,  bold,  subtle,  and 
is,  had  hnked  himself  to  the  French  King  by  the 
closes    ties  of  amity  and  dependence,  and  no. 
himse  f  deprived  of  the  support  on  which  he  had 
e  watched  attentively  every  motion  of  the  Governor  of 
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own  dominions.    This  opportunity  soon  arrived;   the 


Houses  of  Savoy  and  of  Mantua  had  long  disputed  the  Annals  of 
possession  of  the  Province  of  Montferrat,  which  stretches  sPain- 
from  North  to  South  from  the  Po  to  the  Apennines,  be- 
tween Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.  These  pretensions 
had  been  adjusted  by  the  marriage  of  Francesco  Gon- 
zaga,  Duke  of  Mantua,  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  daugh- 
ter of  Charles  Emmanuel,  to  whom  and  to  whose  descend- 
ants it  was  agreed  that  Montferrat  should  revert.  In 
1613  the  Duke  of  Mantua  died  without  leaving  any 
male  descendants,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  by  his  intrigues 
having  effectually  deceived  the  Governor  of  Milan,  and, 
under  pretence  of  securing  Montferrat  again  for  his 
grandaughter,  having  occupied  with  his  troops  all  the 
strong  places  of  that  Country.  At  length,  after  ex- 
hausting all  the  resources  that  policy  and  dissimulation 
could  supply,  he  flung  off  the  mask,  and,  assisted  by 
Lesdiguieres,  Governor  of  Dauphine*,  he  openly  prepared 
to  resist  the  Spanish  power  in  behalf  of  the  liberties  of 
Italy.  For  that  purpose  he  allied  himself  with  Maurice 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  called  upon  Venice  and  the  other  War  with 
Italian  Powers  to  concur  in  his  design.  The  Spaniards  Savoy, 
gained  a  great  victory  at  Aoti,  which,  owing  to  the  languor 
and  procrastination  of  their  General,  led  to  no  decisive 
result.  He  was  recalled,  and  Pedro  de  Toledo,  Marquis 
of  Villa  Franca,  equally  celebrated  for  military  science 
and  political  sagacity,  was  chosen  to  supply  his  place. 
The  Duke  of  Savoy,  after  protracting  the  war  for 
several  years,  finding  that  he  daily  lost  ground  against  so 
powerful  and  skilful  a  General,  was  compelled  to  sue  for 
peace.  But  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  unwilling  to 
abandon  his  conquests,  continued  to  press  his  advan- 
tages, until  he  was  at  length  obliged,  by  the  reiterated 
orders  of  the  Spanish  Government,  to  restore  the  towns 
which  he  had  taken.  The  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  the 
Duke  of  OSMIUM,  the  Viceroy  of  Naples,  and  ihe  Marquis 
of  Bedmar,  Ambassador  of  Spain  at  Venice  at  that  period, 
conducted  the  affairs  of  Italy  without  regarding  the  in- 
junctions of  the  Spanish  Government,  which  they  attri- 
buted to  ignorance  and  incapacity.  As  in  the  war  of 
Montferrat  the  Venetians  assisted  the  Duke  of  Savoy, 
the  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca  in  reprisal  invaded  their  ter- 
ritories, and  the  Duke  of  Ossuna  swept  the  Adriatic  with 
his  fleet.  At  the  Peace  of  Pavia,  Villa  Franca  reluctantly 
withdrew  his  troops  from  the  Venetian  dominions  ;  but 
the  Duke  of  Ossuna  protracted  hostilities  till  the  express 
and  reiterated  orders  of  his  Court  obliged  him  to  desist. 
This  is  the  period  to  which  the  famous  Romance  of  the 
Abbe*  St.  Real  on  the  conspiracy  of  the  Marquis  of  Bed- 
mar  against  the  Venetian  Republic  must  be  referred. 
It  is  supposed  by  many  Historians,  who  have  had  the 
opportunity  of  consulting  the  original  documents  relat- 
ing to  the  subject,  that  this  fiction  was  invented  by  the 
Venetians  to  extricate  themselves  from  the  danger  in 
which  they  were  involved  by  a  design  which  they  medi- 
tated against  the  House  of  Austria,  and  to  which  the 
Treaty  of  Pavia  put  an  end.  In  order  to  elude  the 
indignation  of  the  Spanish  Court,  they  anticipated  the 
accusation  by  bringing  this  charge  against  the  Marquis 
of  Bedmar.  The  disgrace  of  the  Duke  of  Lerma  fol-  Disgrace  of 
lowed  close  upon  these  transactions.  That  Minister  had  f  T7L 
introduced  to  the  Court  of  Spain  the  Duke  of  Uzeda, 
his  son,  and  the  Count  of  Lemos,  his  nephew ;  as  he 
found  himself  gradually  supplanted  by  the  latter,  he  ob- 
tained a  Cardinal's  hat  to  ensure  himself  from  all  the 
consequences  of  his  misfortune.  This  measure  com- 
pleted his  ruin  ;  the  King,  disgusted  by  the  honours 
which  he  had  received,  and  which  could  no  longer 
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be  exclusively  imputed  to  the  Royal  favour,  com- 
manded him  by  a  note  signed  with  his  own  hand 
to  withdraw  and  select  what  place  he  thought  proper 
for  his  retreat.  He  was  succeeded  in  all  his  ho- 
nours by  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Uzeda.  The  chief  merit 
of  the  Duke  of  Lerma  seems  to  have  consisted  in  the 
lenity  and  moderation  of  his  temper,  joined  to  a  power 
of  discernment  which  enabled  him  to  select  for  import- 
ant stations  men  of  the  greatest  capacity  and  resolution. 
The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  the  Marquis  of  Villa  Franca,  and 
the  Marquis  of  Bedmar  were  men  of  splendid  and 
imposing  talents,  fully  equal  to  the  arduous  enterprises 
which  they  had  the  courage  to  undertake  and  resolution 
to  accomplish.  In  all  History  it  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  instance  in  which  men  of  abilities  so  rare 
and  eminent  were  employed  in  the  highest  stations  of  a 
sinking  Empire. 

"The  memorable"  War  of  Thirty  Years  had  now 
broken  out  in  Germany.  As  Religion  had  been 
the  pretext  of  Austrian  enterprise  and  encroachment, 
the  opponents  of  that  ambitious  family  employed  the 
same  motives  to  consolidate  their  resistance.  The 
States  of  Bohemia,  having  taken  arms  against  Mat- 
thias, continued  in  their  revolt  under  Ferdinand  II.  ; 
and,  alarmed  at  the  mighty  preparations  of  that 
Monarch,  they  also  solicited  foreign  assistance,  and 
endeavoured  to  establish  connections  with  greater 
Princes.  They  chose  the  Elector  Palatine  Frederic, 


son-in-law  of  the  English  King  and  nephew  of  Prince 
Maurice,  for  their  ruler.  On  the  other  hand  the 
Austrian  branch,  Spain  having  ceded  its  rights  of  in 
heritance  to  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Gratz,  of  the 
Styrian  line,  prepared  powerful  succours  from  Italy  and 
the  Low  Countries,  and  advanced  large  sums  in  behalf 
of  Ferdinand  and  of  the  Catholic  Religion,  so  that  affairs 
were  soon  brought  to  a  crisis.  Ferdinand  having  lost  the 
decisive  Battle  of  Prague,  Spinola,  at  the  head  of  an 
army  of  thirty  thousand  veterans,  overran  the  greater 
part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  without  meeting  any 
effective  opposition ;  and  the  Duke  of  Frana,  Governor 
of  Milan,  conquered  the  Valteline,  thus  securing  a  free  and 
uninterrupted  communication  between  the  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  Italy  and  the  dominions  of  the  Austrian  Em- 
perors. The  Spanish  troops  were  invited  to  their  assist- 
ance by  the  inhabitants  of  the  Valteline,  who  were  greatly 
disgusted  with  the  yoke  of  their  rulers  the  Protestant 
Grisons.  In  the  ensuing  year  died  Philip  III.,  a  pious, 
amiable,  and  beneficent  Prince ;  but  in  all  the  qualities 
of  a  great  man,  or  of  a  prudent  Sovereign,  most  unfor- 
tunately deficient.  By  his  wife,  Margaret  of  Austria, 
he  had  four  sons  and  three  daughters :  two  died  in 
childhood  and  five  survived  him ;  viz.  Philip  IV.,  his 
successor,  the  Infants  Don  Carlos,  Don  Ferdinand,  Car- 
dinal and  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  known  in  History  as 
the  Cardinal  Infant,  the  Infantas  and  Queen  of  France, 
and  Maria,  afterwards  Queen  of  Hungary. 
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Remarks 
on  his  per- 
son and 
character. 


THE  doubts  which  at  one  period  clouded  the  prospect 
of  the  Scottish  King  had  almost  entirely  vanished  before 
the  demise  of  Elizabeth,  and  he  was  accordingly  wel- 
comed to  the  throne  of  his  ancestor,  Henry  VII.,  with 
nearly  as  much  unanimity  as  if  he  had  been  his  lineal 
descendant  and  immediate  successor.  The  family  of 
Suffolk,  sprung  from  the  same  stock  through  a  younger 
branch,  might  have  proved  formidable  rivals,  had  not 
their  lineage  received  a  taint  owing  to  certain  informa- 
lities in  the  marriage  of  one  of  their  Chiefs ;  and, 
besides,  it  was  never  clearly  ascertained  whether  the 
settlement  of  the  Crown  made  in  their  favour  by  Henry 
VIII.  had  obtained  the  Royal  signature  in  a  manner 
perfectly  regular.  The  late  Queen,  moreover,  was  un- 
derstood to  have  concurred  in  acknowledging  the  claims 
of  her  kinsman  James  ;  a  fact  which,  however  deficient 
the  historical  evidence  for  it  may  now  appear,  had  no 
small  weight  on  the  mind  of  the  nation,  who  prized 
very  highly  her  discernment,  political  wisdom,  and 
patriotism. 

The  King  of  Scots  himself,  though  his  parents  were 
remarkable  for  fine  forms  and  comely  looks,  was  so 
little  favoured  in  these  respects  that  his  personal  appear- 
ance did  not  excite  any  regard  among  the  curious  mul- 
titude who  crowded  his  path  on  his  journey  from  Edin- 
burgh to  London.  Nor  did  his  manners  compensate 
for  the  want  of  prepossessing  features  and  a  manly 
countenance.  His  familiarity  bordered  on  meanness  ; 
his  gait  was  without  dignity  ;  and  his  speech,  though 
fluent,  was  neither  elegant  nor  commanding.  Com- 
pared with  his  predecessor  in  her  better  days,  he  sank  in 
the  eyes  of  the  People,  who  could  not  conceal  from 
themselves  that  they  had  lost  a  female  ruler  possessed  of 
all  the  vigour  and  intelligence  usually  ascribed  to  the 
other  sex,  and  had  obtained  in  her  place  a  Monarch 
whose  character  was  deeply  marked  with  indecision  and 
pusillanimity.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  for- 
tunate in  every  respect  but  that  of  following  on  the 
throne  a  Princess  so  popular,  and  who  had  enjoyed  so 
many  opportunities  of  displaying  a  rare  firmness  of 
mind  joined  with  a  glowing  affection  for  her  Country, 
and  an  unbounded  confidence  in  the  courage  of  her  sub- 
jects. But  he  had  to  encounter  disadvantages  of  a 
different  nature,  which  had  been  partially  felt  even  by 
Elizabeth  in  her  latter  years,  and  which,  as  they  were 
connected  with  the  progress  of  Society,  could  not  be 
altogether  obviated  by  the  wisest  scheme  of  govern- 
ment. 
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In  the   first  place,   the   hereditary  revenue   of  the  Annals  of 
Crown  was  rapidly  decreasing  in  value,  compared  to  the     Britain, 
growing  wealth  of  the  nation  at  large,  while  the  means 
for  making  up  that  deficiency  were  now  in  a  great  mea- 
sure exhausted.     The  spoils  of  the  Church  and  of  the 
Monastic  institutions  were  either  spent  in  the  service  of 
the  State  or  conferred  upon  the  retainers  of  the  Court; 
for  which  reason  it  had  become  necessary  towards  the 
close  of  the  former  reign  to  make  frequent  appeals  to 
the  liberality  of  Parliament.     Even  the  proverbial  eco- 
nomy  of  the   Queen   could  not  exempt  her  from   the 
necessity  of  selling  a  large  portion  of  the  Royal   do-  contend, 
mains  ;  an  expedient  which,  while  it  supplied  her  imme- 
diate wants,  diminished  to  the  same  extent  the  resources 
of  her  successor. 

But,  in  the  second  place,  James  found  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  his  need  of  money,  he  would  be  called  upon  by  the 
House  of  Commons  to  limit  the  exercise  of  his  preroga- 
tive in  all  matters  connected  with  trade  and  finance, 
and  even  to  relinquish,  in  favour  of  popular  rights,  se- 
veral branches  of  regal  authority,  which  he  was  wont  to 
deem  inseparable  from  his  high  office.  Ever  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Reformation  in  England,  there  had 
been  a  movement  of  the  national  mind  towards  a  larger 
change  in  the  administration  of  Civil  as  well  as  of  Ec- 
clesiastical affairs,  which,  though  checked  for  a  time  by 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Defender  of  the  Faith,  continued 
nevertheless  to  make  progress,  and  was  very  sensiblf 
felt  by  his  youngest  daughter,  who  was  not  more 
inclined  than  himself  to  recede  from  her  sovereign 
pretensions. 

No  sooner  had  the  successor  of  Elizabeth  taken  his  James 
seat  as  Ruler  of  Great  Britain,  than  he  found  it  neces-  adopts  the- 
sary  to  decide  respecting  the  part  he  was  to  act  between  EP,-10^0^ 
the  conflicting  interests  of  France  and  Spain.  The 
power  which  Philip  II.  acquired  by  obtaining  possession 
of  his  hereditary  dominions  in  Austria,  excited  great 
apprehensions  among  the  neighbouring  nations  lest  he 
should  be  carried  by  his  ambition  to  assume  an  undue 
ascendancy  in  Europe.  The  late  Queen,  by  affording 
countenance  to  the  Dutch,  had  defeated  the  designs  of  the 
Spanish  Monarch ;  and,  without  at  any  time  appearing  as 
a  principal  in  the  War,  had  accomplished  the  great  ob- 
ject of  finding  employment  for  his  arms  among  his 
rebellious  subjects.  Guided  in  his  negotiations  by  the 
able  Ministers  with  whom  the  daughter  of  Henry  had 
surrounded  her  throne,  James  resolved  to  follow  her 
steps ;  agreeing  with  the  King  of  France  to  support  the 
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United  Provinces,  should  they  require  assistance,  by  an 
annual  remittance  of  money,  and  by  permitting  them  to 
enlist  men  in  their  respective  dominions.  The  inactive 
temper  of  their  formidable  enemy  contributed  perhaps 
more  than  any  other  cause  to  render  this  scheme  effec- 
tual ;  the  Dutch  securing  their  independence  with  very 
little  aid  from  either  of  the  allies,  whom  personal 
views,  rather  than  affection  for  their  cause,  had  roused 
in  their  behalf.* 

Raleigh's  The  tranquillity,  on  which  James  set  a  very  high 
conspiracy,  value,  was  soon  interrupted  by  a  conspiracy,  the  origin 
of  which  has  never  been  well  understood,  having  for  its 
object  the  elevation  to  sovereign  power  of  his  cousin 
the  Lady  Arabella  Stuart.  As  Roman  Catholics  were 
mingled  with  Puritans  in  this  mysterious  plot,  the  mo- 
tives cannot  be  distinctly  traced  to  the  anger  or  disap- 
pointment of  any  particular  party  in  the  Kingdom ; 
though  'it  admits  not  of  doubt  that  both  the  classes  of 
Religionists  now  mentioned  expected  more  from  the 
new  Monarch  than  he  found  it  possible  to  confer.  The 
chief  persons  implicated  in  this  treasonable  project  were 
the  Lords  Grey  and  Cobham,  together  with  Sir  Walter 
Raleigh,  who,  as  well  as  two  Priests,  were  suspected  of 
having  lent  an  ear  to  the  suggestions  of  the  Spanish  Am- 
bassador, and  even  of  having  received  from  him  sums 
of  money  to  enable  them  to  accomplish  their  purpose. 
The  Clergymen  were  executed,  Raleigh  was  detained  in 
prison,  and  the  two  Noblemen  were  pardoned,  after  hav- 
ing been  brought  to  the  scaffold. -f 

To  conciliate  the  Republicans,  who  agitated  the 
Church  by  their  strong  desires  for  innovation  both  in  its 
Ritual  and  Constitution,  the  King  acquiesced  in  the  pro- 
posal of  holding  a  Conference,  in  order  that  the  leading 
men  on  either  side  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ex- 
pressing their  sentiments.  His  Majesty,  whose  contro- 
versies with  the  followers  of  Andrew  Melville  had  quali- 
fied him  to  act  the  part  of  an  advocate  rather  than  of  a 
judge,  discharged  in  person  the  office  of  moderator ; 
charmed,  it  is  said,  with  an  opportunity  so  favourable  for 
displaying  his  learning  as  a  Divine,  and  his  skill  as  a  lo- 
gician. The  discussion,  which  took  place  at  Hampton 
Court,  turned  principally  on  the  comparatively  unim- 
portant ceremonies  of  using  the  sign  of  the  Cross  in  Bap- 
tism, the  ring  in  marriage,  and  of  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus  when  repeating  the  Creed.  To  these  questions 
were  added  the  various  considerations  which  at  that 
time  divided  the  minds  of  men  relative  to  the  propriety 
of  the  sacerdotal  robe,  borrowed  by  the  early  Christians 
from  the  Jews,  and  continued  in  the  Church  as  the  vest- 
ment of  the  priesthood  down  to  our  own  days.  It  was 
not  likely  that  persons  whose  consciences  took  offence  at 
such  matters  would  be  satisfied  with  moderate  conces- 
sions ;  and  accordingly  the  Conference  ended  by  rather 
widening  the  distance  between  the  two  parties,  though  a 
few  verbal  alterations  were  introduced  into  the  Liturgy 
in  order  to  remove  the  scruples  of  the  more  rigid  among 
the  Ministers. | 

The  meeting  of  James's  first  Parliament  made  known 
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to  him  how  important  the  Commons  had  now  become,   Annals  of 
as  a  co-ordinate  branch  of  the  political  constitution  of  the     Britain. 
Country.     In  former  reigns  a  power  had  been  conceded 
to  the  Chancellor  of  filling  up  such  vacancies  in  the 
House  as  might  be  occasioned  by  sickness,  debts  un- 
justly contracted,— a  crime  at  that  period  visited  with 
outlawry — or  by  any  other  incident  which  might  seem 
to  disqualify  a  Member  for  attending  his  duty  as  a  re- 
presentative of  the  People.    On  this  occasion  Sir  Francis 
Goodwin  was  returned  by  the  County  of  Buckingham        , 
to  serve  as  a  Knight  in  Parliament ;  but  the  Chancellor,  and°For- 
considering  him  as  an  outlaw,  declared  his  seat  vacant,  tescue. 
and  issued  a  Writ  for  a  new  election.     Sir  John  For- 
tescue  was  chosen  in  his  place  by  the  same  electors,  who 
thought  it  not  incumbent  upon  them  to  dispute  the  au- 
thority of  so  high  an  officer.     But  the.  House  itself  did 
not  regard  with  similar  obsequiousness  the  interference 
of  the  Court  ;  being  justly  apprehensive  that  the  free 
election  of  the  Counties  would  be  thereby  taken  away, 
and  that  none  would  be  chosen  who  had  not  obtained 
the   previous  approbation    of  the   King  and   Council. 
Accordingly,  the  first  Act  which  it  passed  was  directed 
to  the  restoration  of  Sir  Francis  to  his  seat ;  and  when,  at 
his  Majesty's  suggestion,  the  Lords  requested  a  Confer- 
ence on  the  subject,  the  Commons  resolutely  declined 
such  arbitration,  maintaining  that,  as  the  question  at 
issue   respected   their   own  privileges  exclusively,  they 
themselves   were   fully   competent   to    determine.      At 
length  a  reference  was  made  to  the  Judges,  who  decided 
in  favour  of  the  ancient  practice ;  but  the  Sovereign, 
enlightened  by  the  pleadings  which  were  held  in  his  pre- 
sence, discovered  that  the  claim  of  his  Chancellor  rested 
not  on  any  explicit  law,  and  therefore  proposed  that  both 
Members  should  be  set  aside  to  make  room  for  a  fresh 
choice.     Still   the   victory   was  in  fact  gained  by  the 
Commons ;  for  the  Speaker  by  their  order  issued  his 
warrant  for  the  new  Writ,  and  they  have  continued  ever 
since  to  exercise  the  privilege,  which  they  then  reco- 
vered, of  deciding  on  the  merits  of  contested  elections. 

During  the  same  Session  the  Lower  House  engaged  Shirley. 
in  the  defence  of  another  right  or  immunity  to  which 
they  have  also  attached  a  high  degree  of  importance. 
Sir  Thomas  Shirley,  one  of  their  number,  was  thrown 
into  prison  for  a  private  debt.  The  Warden,  because 
he  would  not  deliver  him  up,  was,  on  the  authority  of 
the  Commons,  committed  to  a  dungeon  in  the  Tower; 
and  a  resolution  was  passed  by  a  regular  vote  to  send  a 
deputation,  headed  by  the  Serjeant  and  his  mace,  to 
force  the  Fleet  and  rescue  their  unfortunate  colleague. 
He  was  at  length  liberated  by  an  order  from  the  King, 
who  thus  covered  by  his  prerogative  the  violent  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses.  It 
was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Form  of  Apology  already 
mentioned  was  presented  to  the  Throne,  in  order  that 
their  protestation  might  be  recorded  to  all  posterity. 
In  this  address  they  take  leave  to  remind  the  King,  that 
their  privileges  and  liberties  are  their  right  and  inherit- 
ance no  less  than  their  very  lands  and  goods  ;  that  they 
cannot  be  withheld  from  them,  denied,  or  impaired,  but 
with  obvious  wrong  to  the  whole  state  of  the  realm ; 
that  their  making  request  at  the  beginning  of  a  Parlia- 
ment to  enjoy  their  privileges  is  only  an  act  of  manners, 
and  does  not  weaken  their  right ;  that  their  House  is  a 
Court  of  Record,  and  has  ever  been  so  esteemed  ;  that 
there  is  not  the  highest  standing  Court  in  this  land  that 
ought  to  enter  into  competition,  either  for  dignity  or  au- 
thority, with  this  High  Court  of  Parliament,  which,  with 
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his  Majesty's  Royal  assent,  gives  law  to  other  Courts,  but 
v^^-Il  from  other  Courts  receives  neither  laws  nor  orders; 
From  and,  lastly,  that  the  House  of  Commons  is  the  sole 
A.  D.  proper  judge  of  return  of  all  such  Writs,  and  the  elec- 
1603.  tion  of  all  such  Members  as  belong  to  it,  without  which 

to         the  freedom  of  election  were  not  entire.* 
A-  D-  Th«y  next  enter  into  detail  on  the  various  occurrences 

1625.  which  had  taken  place  during  the  Session,  Goodwin's 
election  and  Shirley's  arrest,  and  other  matters  of  pri- 
vilege, important  only  in  their  own  eyes.  Alluding  to 
the  first,  they  say,  "  We  thought  not  that  the  Judges' 
opinion,  which  yet  in  due  place  we  greatly  reverence, 
being  delivered  what  the  common  law  was,  which  ex- 
tends only  to  inferior  and  standing  Courts,  ought  to 
bring  any  prejudice  to  this  high  Court  of  Parliament, 
whose  powers  being  above  the  law  is  not  founded  on 
the  common  law,  but  have  their  rights  and  privileges 
peculiar  to  themselves."  They,  in  like  manner,  extended 
their  debates  to  that  branch  of  the  prerogative  which 
respected  purveyance,  wardship,  and  the  marriages  of 
feudal  minors ;  intimating  to  his  Majesty  that  such 
burdens  could  be  no  longer  borne,  though  they  were 
willing  lo  indemnify  his  Exchequer  by  a  suitable  equi- 
valent from  other  sources.  The  Session  at  length  ter- 
minated without  any  material  advantage  on  either  side ; 
the  Commons  displaying  the  utmost  reserve  in  their 
pecuniary  grants,  while  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown 
warded  off  the  attacks  of  the  popular  party  without 
being  obliged  to  make  any  great  concession,  whether  in 
Ecclesiastical  or  Political  principle. 

Gunpowder  The  first  memorable  event  which  distinguishes  the 
Treason.  reign  of  James  is  the  Gunpowder  Treason  ;  an  attempt 
Nov.  5.  at  avenging  the  cause  of  the  Roman  Catholics,  which 
A-  D-  originated  in  the  resentment  of  Robert  Catesby,  an  in- 
1605.  dividual  whose  family  had  sustained  severe  losses  from 
the  several  Statutes  enacted  against  recusants.  Having 
gained  a  few  accomplices,  among  whom  was  Thomas 
Percy,  a  gentleman  pensioner,  he  proposed  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  Royal  family,  as  well  as  of  the  principal 
Noblemen  and  Gentry  who  supported  the  Government. 
The  final  objects  of  the  conspiracy  are  known  to  every 
reader,  as  also  the  means  by  which  it  was  defeated. 
The  plan  of  blowing  up  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament 
on  the  first  day  of  the  Session,  when  the  King,  his  eldest 
son,  and  the  chief  members  of  the  Court  were  present, 
would  probably  have  succeeded,  had  not  their  meeting 
been  prorogued,  in  the  first  place,  from  February  to 
October,  and,  finally,  from  the  latter  month  to  the  fifth 
of  November.  The  want  of  funds  made  it  necessary 
for  Catesby  and  his  associates  to  reveal  their  plot  to  two 
persons  who  could  command  a  supply  of  money,  Sir 
Everard  Digby  and  Mr.  Francis  Tresham,  the  latter 
the  owner  of  a  good  estate  in  Northamptonshire.  By 
this  accession  to  their  number  the  conspirators  found 
themselves  in  possession  of  more  ample  means,  but  ex- 
posed to  a  danger  which  till  now  they  did  not  appre- 
lend.  Both  Digby  and  Tresham  were  young,  and  had 
many  friends  and  relatives  among  those  who  were 
doomed  to  destruction  ;  hence  there  was  reason  to  dread 
that  their  humanity  would  lead  them  to  suggest  such 
precautions  as  might  lead  to  exposure,  defeat,  and  ruin. 
It  is  accordingly  related,  that  Catesby  began  to  enter- 
tain fears  which  had  not  hitherto  entered  his  mind ; 
being  tormented  with  doubts,  more  especially  as  to  the 


firmness  or  fidelity  of  Tresham  ;  and  it  is  said  that  his  Annals  of 
sleep  was  disturbed  by  dreams  of  the  most  fearful  Britain, 
complexion.* 

In  October,  the  plan  of  operations  was  finally  deter- 
mined. A  list  was  made  of  all  the  Peers  and  Com- 
moners whom  it  was  thought  desirable  to  save,  either 
on  account  of  their  Religion,  or  of  their  opposition  to 
the  penal  laws  enacted  against  Roman  Catholics.  It 
was  resolved  that  to  every  one  of  these,  if  in  London, 
an  urgent  message  should  be  sent  on  the  morning  of 
the  explosion,  so  as  to  withdraw  him  from  the  horrible 
scene,  but  without  conveying  to  him  any  knowledge  of 
what  was  intended.  To  Guido,  or  as  he  is  better  known, 
Guy  Fawkes,  a  soldier  of  fortune,  was  assigned  the 
hazardous  duty  of  setting  fire  to  the  train.  A  ship  had 
been  provided,  and  was  at  anchor  in  the  river,  by  which 
he  was  to  be  instantly  conveyed  to  Flanders,  where  lie 
was  instructed  to  publish  a  formal  defence  of  the  act, 
and  to  circulate  letters  soliciting  the  aid  of  all  the  States 
in  communion  with  Rome.  He  was  expected  to  return 
to  England  supplied  with  ammunition  and  at  the  head 
of  a  large  body  of  volunteers,  who  might  assist  in  esta- 
blishing the  new  order  of  things,  and  in  laying  once 
more  the  foundations  of  the  Church.  As  Percy's  duties, 
in  the  capacity  of  gentleman  pensioner,  gave  him  an  easy 
access  to  the  Palace,  he  had  undertaken  to  seize  the 
person  of  Prince  Charles  and  to  carry  him  to  Dunchurch, 
in  Warwickshire,  whither  it  was  hoped  the  Princess 
Elizabeth,  then  in  the  house  of  Lord  Harrington,  would 
also  be  conveyed,  under  the  direction  of  Digby  and 
Tresham.  It  was  reserved  for  Catesby,  the  author  of 
the  plot,  to  proclaim  the  new  Sovereign  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  to  issue  a  declaration  relieving  various 
grievances  long  denounced  by  the  popular  leaders  in 
Parliament.  Finally,  it  was  agreed  that  a  Protector 
should  be  appointed,  though  his  name  never  transpired, 
who  should  exercise  the  Royal  authority  until  the  suc- 
cessor of  James  should  attain  maturity. f 

The  resolution  of  all  the  associates  in  this  horrid  trea-  Oct.  28. 
son  seems  to  have  continued  firm  with  the  exception  of 
Tresham,  whose  sister  was  married  to  Lord  Mouuteagle. 
Unwilling  to  sanction  so  extensive  a  murder,  he  urged 
the  expediency  of  delay;  suggesting  that  the  object 
might  be  accomplished  at  the  close  of  the  Parliament 
not  less  effectually  than  at  the  opening-;  and  that,  in  the 
mean  time,  Catesby  and  his  colleagues  might  pass  over 
to  Flanders  and  prepare  the  co-operation  which  they 
expected  from  the  Roman  Catholics  beyond  seas. 
Whether  he  made  any  impression  on  the  minds  of  his 
confederates  remains  extremely  doubtful ;  but  it  is  well 
known  that  a  letter  to  his  brother-in-law,  written  in  a 
disguised  hand,  and  delivered  under  circumstances  of 
great  mystery,  was  the  means  of  revealing  the  danger 
which  at  that  moment  menaced  the  Church  and  Mo- 
narchy of  England.  The  voice  of  History  now  confi- 
dently ascribes  to  Tresham  this  communication  to 
Mounteugle,  and  assigns  as  a  reason  for  his  humane 
counsels  to  Catesby  and  the  other  confederates,  the 
hope  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  put  au  end  to  the 
plot  without  compromising  the  safety  of  any  one  who 
had  embarked  in  it.  We  are  told,  however,  that  three  Oct.  31. 
days  afterwards;  in  consequence  of  a  most  urgent  mes- 
sage, Tresham  ventured  to  meet  two  of  the  traitors  in 


*  Hallam,  Constitutional  History,  vol.  i.  p  417 
quoted  above. 


*  Winter,  Confession.      Greenway,  MS.,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lin- 
Par/.  Hut.  as      f»rd,  vol.  ix.  p.  62. 

f  Liugard,  vol.  ix.  p.  64. 
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Enfield  Chase,  and  that  they  had  resolved,  should  his 
words  or  countenance  confirm  their  suspicions,  to  put 
an  immediate  end  to  his  life.  But  he  repelled  with 
spirit  and  apparent  sincerity  the  charge  insinuated 
against  him,  maintaining  his  innocence  with  so  many 
oaths  and  protestations  that  their  doubts  of  his  fidelity 
were  removed. 

Mounteagle  had  sent  the  enigmatical  letter  to  the  Earl 
of  Salisbury,  the  principal  Secretary  of  State,  and  on 
the  first  of  November  it  was  laid  before  the  King,  who 
spent  several  hours  in  consultation  with  his  Ministers. 
It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  James's  ingenuity  the 
merit  of  discovering  the  real  import  of  this  communica- 
tion ;  a  recent  author,  however,  maintains  that  the  con- 
trary is  manifest  from  the  circular  issued  by  Salisbury 
himself,  who  says,  that  "  we  (he  and  Lord  Suffolk)  both 
conceived  that  it  could  not  by  any  other  way  be  like  to 
be  attempted  but  with  powder  while  the  King  was 
sitting  in  that  assembly  ;  of  which  the  Lord  Chamber- 
lain conceived  more  probability,  because  there  was  a 
great  vault  under  the  said  chamber.  We  all  thought 
fit  to  forbear  to  impart  it  to  the  King  till  some  three  or 
four  days  before  the  Sessions."* 

It  seems  very  probable  that  Cecil,  who  was  in  cor- 
respondence with  Lord  Mounteagle,  kept  the  secret  until 
it  became  necessary  to  disclose  it  to  his  Royal  master ; 
and  that  it  was  he  who  directed  the  suspicions  of  James 
to  the  cellar  under  the  Parliament  House.  Tresham, 
who  with  the  most  benevolent  designs  had  acted  the  part 
of  informer,  appears  not  to  have  concealed  from  his 
noble  relative  the  actual  scheme  of  destruction  contrived 
by  Catesby  and  his  followers ;  and  he  no  sooner  learned 
that  the  plot  was  made  known  to  the  Secretary  than  he 
conveyed  to  them  the  intelligence  of  their  danger,  hoping 
that  they  would  avail  themselves  of  the  means  which 
they  still  enjoyed  of  escaping  to  the  Continent.  But,  as 
Salisbury  did  not  allow  any  search  to  be  made  for  the 
magazine  of  powder  till  the  night  before  the  meeting  of 
Parliament,  the  conspirators  were  deceived  into  a  fatal 
security ;  imagining  that,  though  certain  fears  were 
entertained,  no  knowledge  had  been  acquired  of  the 
particular  catastrophe  with  which  the  King  and  the 
Legislature  were  threatened.  In  these  circumstances 
Thomas  Winter,  one  of  the  conspirators,  sought  an  in- 
terview with  Tresham,  and  returned  to  his  confederates 
with  the  assurance  that  the  existence  of  the  mine  was 
known  to  Government.  This  the  young  gentleman  said 
he  knew,  but  by  whom  the  discovery  had  been  made  he 
professed  himself  entirely  ignorant.  A  council  was  now 
held  ;  some  recommended  an  instant  dispersion,  or  flight 
to  the  Continent;  others  doubted  the  information  received 
from  Tresham,  and  were  resolved  to  persevere  in  their  un- 
dertaking ;  and  as  Percy,  whose  influence  was  great, 
coincided  in  opinion  with  the  latter,  their  judgment 
prevailed. 

Another  opportunity  to  escape  was  afforded  by  the 
visit  of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  and  Mounteagle  to  the 
vault  on  the  eve  of  the  intended  explosion  ;  for  a  remark, 
made  to  Fawkes  regarding  the  immense  quantity  of 
fuel  provided  by  his  master,  was  probably  meant  as 
a  warning  to  the  several  individuals  implicated  in  the 
crime.  But  the  mercenary  soldier,  though  he  deemed 
it  proper  to  communicate  this  circumstance  to  his  no- 
minal master,  would  not  desert  his  post.  Stepping  into 

*  Lingard,  voL  ix.  p.  72.  The  Doctor  extracts  this  statement 
from  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  171. 


the  cellar  at  two^o'clock  in  the  morning,  he  was  arrested    Annaisof 
by  a  body  of  military,  who  found  him  dressed  as  if     Britain, 
ready  for  a  journey,  with  three  matches  in  his  pocket, 
and,  in  a  corner  behind  the  door,  a  dark  lantern  con- 
taining a  light  prepared  for  the  consummation  of  his 
atrocious  design.* 

The  intelligence  that  their  agent  was  in  the  hands  of 
justice  brought  Catesby,  Percy,  and  such  of  their  parti- 
sans as  still  remained  in  London,  to  the  resolution  of  pro-  Fate'oVthe 
viding  for  their  safety.  They  fled  into  Warwickshire,  conspira- 
where  they  found  Digby,  who  had  assured  himself  of tors- 
their  success,  already  in  arms,  with  the  view  of  accom- 
plishing the  main  object  of  the  conspiracy,  a  change  in 
the  Government  of  the  Kingdom.  After  a  vain  attempt 
at  defence  in  Worcestershire  against  the  militia  of  the 
adjoining  district,  the  survivors  were  compelled  to 
surrender  ;  Sir  Everard  Digby  Winter,  and  others  who 
were  executed  as  traitors,  had  therefore  reason  to  envy  the 
fate  of  their  comrades  whose  lives  were  taken  in  the 
skirmish  at  Holbeach  House.  Such  punishments,  so 
fully  deserved,  no  one  could  regret;  but  justice  seemed 
to  be  violated  when  the  Lords  Mordaunt  and  Stourton, 
two  Roman  Catholics,  were  fined  by  the  Star-chamber, 
the  one  in  ten  thousand  and  the  other  in  four  thousand 
pounds,  because  their  absence  from  Parliament  created 
a  suspicion  that  they  must  have  been  privy  to  the  inten- 
tion of  destroying  the  Members.t 

The  moderation  and  equanimity  which  James  dis-  Union  of 
played   on  this   momentous  occasion  produced  a  very  the  King- 
favourable   feeling  towards   him   in  the    minds  of  his  doms  pro- 
People.     His  refusal  to  inflict  upon  the  whole  Body  of  Pose"« 
Roman  Catholics  the  penalty  which  had  been  merited      ^n^." 
by  a  few  of  their  number,  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  the 
considerate  not  less  politic  than  humane;  though,  per- 
haps, by  pursuing  a  different  line  of  conduct,  he  would 
have  gratified  the  vindictive  propensities  of  the  multi- 
tude.    Availing  himself  of  his  popularity,  he  proposed 
to  Parliament  an  object  which  lay  near  his  heart,  the 
union  of  the  two  Kingdoms ;  and  made  in  support,  of 
this  measure  one  of  the  best  speeches  that  he  ever  pro- 
nounced.    But  neither  Country  was  yet  prepared  for 
such  a  termination  of  their  long  differences ;  and  the 
benevolent  Monarch  was  therefore  obliged   to  satisfy 
himself  with  obtaining  the  repeal  of  some  hostile  laws 
which,  enacted  in  the  time  of  war,  justified  the  most 
ferocious  proceedings  against  the  natives  of  Scotland.J 

In  other  respects,  the  King  met  with  less  opposition,  Spirit  of 
though  the  strength  gradually  acquired  by  the  Com-  Parliament, 
mons  was  still  perceptibly  increasing.  The  Puritanical 
party,  many  of  whom  were  deeply  infected  with  the 
spirit  of  Republicanism,  were  ever  ready  to  lend  their 
aid  to  those  lovers  of  Civil  liberty  who,  in  the  Lower 
House,  had  succeeded  the  Wentworths  of  the  former 
reign ;  while  the  great  Body  of  the  Members,  equally 
desirous  to  restrict  the  prerogative,  were  abundantly 
disposed  to  seco»d  any  measure  which  promised  to 
augment  their  own  power.  It  was  remarked,  at  the 
same  time,  that  their  regard  for  Freedom,  as  one  of  the 
inalienable  rights  of  Man,  did  not  suggest  to  them  the 
expediency  and  justice  of  extending  its  privileges  to  all 
classes  of  their  Countrymen ;  and,  accordingly,  while 
they  besieged  the  Throne  with  petitions  in  behalf  of  the 
more  rigid  reformers,  their  voices  were  lifted  up  with  not 

*  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p   171.  Winter,  Confttnon,  p.  !>8.  HMory  of 
Gunpowder  Treason,  p.  32—37.  King  James's  Works,  p.  227—229. 
-f-  Winwood,  vol.  ii.  p.  300.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
+  Kenuet,  p.  676.     Part.  Hist.  voL  v.  p.  108. 
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less  importunity  for  the  enforcement  ofcthe  penal  laws 
against  the  Roman  Catholics.  James  was  not  inclined 
to  yield  to  either  request,  but,  unwilling  to  produce  a 
collision  on  a  matter  so  likely  to  inflame  the  passions,  he 
temporized  with  the  more  ardent  leaders  of  the  popular 
interest.  It  was  at  this  period,  when  the  feeling  of  their 
own  consequence  was  daily  gaining  ground,  that  the 
Members  of  the  Lower  House  entered  an  order  for  the 
regular  keeping  of  their  Journals ;  a  rule  which  has 
been  productive  of  the  most  beneficial  consequences  to 
the  principles  of  Law  and  of  Constitutional  History.* 

In  the  year  1609  France  and  England  had  the  satis- 
faction to  witness  the  conclusion  of  that  memorable 
contest  between  Spain  and  her  revolted  colonies  in 
the  Low  Countries,  which  for  nearly  fifty  years  had  occu- 
pied the  attention  of  Europe.  During  the  progress  of 
hostilities,  the  Dutch  bestowed  so  much  care  on  their 
navy  that  they  could  set  at  defiance  the  fleets  of  Philip, 
and  even  intercept  the  communication  of  his  subjects 
with  his  foreign  dependencies.  James  and  Henry  IV. 
guaranteed  the  Truce,  which  was  limited  to  twelve  years; 
but  the  Court  of  Madrid  did  not  afterwards  attempt  to 
resume  the  sovereignty  thus  formally  renounced. 

The  Parliament  which  met  the  ^following  year  had 
the  satisfaction  of  being  solicited  by  the  King  for  an 
increase  of  revenue,  to  meet  the  expenses  which  the 
high  price  of  provisions  and  improved  style  of  living 
had  entailed  on  his  household.  It  was  not  denied  that 
every  thing  necessary  to  the  maintenance  of  the  Royal 
establishment  had  risen  greatly  in  its  marketable  value, 
and  that,  without  an  enlarged  supply  of  money,  the 
accumulation  of  debt  was  inevitable.  But  the  Members 
had  resolved  that  the  King  should  purchase  by  repeated 
concessions  the  means  of  paying  his  servants,  and  of 
supporting  his  rank  as  the  ruler  of  one  of  the  most 
powerful  nations  in  Europe.  They  objected  to  the 
authority  which  he  claimed  of  regulating  the  amount  of 
tonnage  and  poundage,  or  rather  to  the  rates  at  which 
these  duties  should  be  charged  ;  to  the  practice  of  bor- 
rowing upon  Privy  Seals,  or,  in  other  words,  of  exacting 
a  compulsory  loan  to  be  repaid  at  his  convenience  ;  to 
the  usage,  now  become  inveterate,  of  issuing  during  the 
recess  of  Parliament  Proclamations  claiming  the  force  of 
law;  and,  finally,  to  the  heavy  burdens  occasioned  by 
wardship  and  purveyance.  All  these  were  evils  which 
had  long  been  patiently  borne,  as  being,  in  fact,  the 
avowed  sources  whence  sprang  the  annual  payments  to 
the  Sovereign,  and  the  funds  on  which  his  Ministers 
drew  for  the  defence  of  the  Country  and  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  To  compensate  the  loss  which  would 
have  been  created  by  the  withdrawal  of  his  feudal  con- 
tingencies, the  Commons  agreed  to  substitute  a  yearly 
grant  of  two  hundred  thousand  pounds;  but  certain 
difficulties  arose  which  for  the  time  prevented  the  con- 
clusion of  an  arrangement  likely  to  have  proved  equally 
beneficial  to  both  parties.  Before  he  dissolved  this 
Parliament,  the  first  he  had  summoned  in  Engand, 
and  now  arrived  at  its  seventh  year,  he  consoled  the 
offended  pride  of  his  prerogative  by  pronouncing  a 
speech  which,  when  compared  with  his  restricted  power 
and  practical  moderation,  could  not  fail  to  excite  more 
merriment  than  anger.  He  concluded  a  discussion  on 
the  inherent  authority  of  a  Monarch  with  this  axiom  of 
Divinity,  that,  as  to  dispute  what  God  may  do,  is  blas- 
phemy, though  Divines  may  lawfully  reason  concerning 

*  Journals,  July  3,  1607. 
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what  he  wills ;  so  is  it  sedition  in  subjects  to  dispute  Annals  of 
what  a  King  may  do  in  the  height  of  his  power.     Byt     Britain, 
just  Kings,  he  added,  will  ever   be  willing  to  declare 
what  they  will  do,  if  they  wish  not  to  incur  the  curse  of 
God.    "  I  will  not  be  content  that  my  power  be  disputed 
upon  ;  but  I  will  ever  be  willing  to  make  the  reason  ap- 
pear of  my  doings,  and  rule  my  actions  according  to  my 
laws."* 

As  James  did  not  enter  deeply  into  foreign  politics, 
nor  maintain  much  intercourse  with  the  other  Sovereigns  Henry  IV. 
of  Europe,  the  murder  of  Henry  IV.  by  Ravaillac  pro-      A  D 
duced  little  sensation  in  his  domestic  circle.    The  event, 
indeed,    accompanied    by    circumstances    so    atrocious, 
roused  among  the  People  a  feeling  of  intense  indignation 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  whose  religious  principles 
were  charged  with  countenancing  such  massacres  ;  and 
the  King  found  it  necessary  to  consent  to  the  execution 
of  several  Statutes  which  had  been  tacitly  permitted  to  Death  of 
fall  into  disuse.      He  was  more  moved  by  the  death  of  Cecil, 
Cecil,  Earl  of  Salisbury,  which  took  place  early  in  the 
year  1612.     This  able  Minister  exerted  himself  to  the 
utmost  in  order  to  relieve  the  pecuniary  wants  of  his 
master,  and  to  weaken  the  ranks  of  the  opposition  in 
the  House  of  Commons  ;  but  at  length  he  sank  under 
the   pressure  of  disease  without  having  accomplished 
either  object.     A  few  months  afterwards,  Prince  Henry, 
the  eldest  son  of  the  Monarch,  was  cut  off  by  a  sudden  p"fuc°e 
illness,  which  in   the  public  mind  created  a  suspicion  Henry, 
that  he  had  perished  by  poison,  a  sacrifice  to  the  jea- 
lousy of  his  father.     After  a  decent  interval,  the  gloom 
of  the  Court  was  brightened  by  the  marriage  of  the 
Princess  Elizabeth  to  the  Count  Palatine  of  the  Rhine  ; 
a  union  which,  so  far  as  we  consider  the  fortunes  of  the 
two  illustrious  individuals  whom  it  placed  in  a   new  Princess 
relation,  can  hardly  be  pronounced  fortunate,  but  which,  Elizabeth 
as  connected  with  a  new  line  of  Kings   destined  to  *° the 
govern  a  great  nation,  must  be  held  as  one  of  the  most  palatine, 
important  occurrences  that  diversified  the  pacific  reign 
of  James  I.f 

The  management  of  Ireland  has  at  all  times  de-  Govern- 
manded  the  exercise  of  much  prudence  on  the  part  of  ment  of 
the  English  Sovereign.  Being  divided  rather  than  Ireland- 
conquered,  the  People  of  that  Country  have  never  sub- 
mitted without  undisguised  reluctance  to  the  ascendency 
of  their  masters;  and  the  dislike  with  which  the  in- 
vaders were  regarded,  even  at  the  time  in  which  the  whole 
island  was  of  one  Religion,  was  necessarily  inflamed 
with  an  intenser  heat  when  the  Reformation  had  sepa- 
rated the  dominions  of  Henry  VIII.  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Roman  See.  Elizabeth  attempted  by  a  vigorous 
policy  to  repress  the  discontented  spirit  of  the  natives, 
to  break  the  confederacies  of  the  Nobles,  and  to  augment 
the  influence  of  the  Protestants.  Her  successor,  acting 
on  principles  more  in  harmony  with  his  personal  cha- 
racter, laboured  to  civilize  them  by  introducing  beneficial 
laws,  by  improving  their  notions  of  property,  by  giving 
them  a  taste  for  learning,  and  more  especially  by  encou- 
raging them  to  repose  confidence  in  the  benevolent  in- 
tentions of  the  Government.  Murder  was  no  longer 
atoned  for  by  a  pecuniary  fine;  estates  were  henceforth 
to  be  held  on  a  fixed  tenure  ;  and  intelligible  laws  were 
to  take  the  place  of  barbarous  customs  throughout  the 
whole  Country.  The  Province  of  Ulster  fell  to  the 


*  Par/.  Hitt.  yol.  v.  p.  247.    Kennet,  p.  681.    Winwood,  vol.  ii. 
p.  193.     King  James's  Works,  p.  531. 
f  Keniiet,  p.  684.     Coke,  Detection,  p.  37. 
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Crown  by  the  attainder  of  the  Chief  to  whom  it  had 
'  belonged,  and  James  encouraged  Englishmen  to  settle 
jn  tna"-t  fertj]e  diS(rict  by  conferring  upon  them  grants  of 
land  under  particular  conditions  ;  and  as  the  Arts, 
already  considerably  advanced  in  Great  Britain,  were 
applied  to  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  the  building  of  vil- 
lages,  and  the  decoration  of  towns,  this  portion  of  Ire- 
land  was  then  carried  forward  in  the  path  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  general  refinement,  to  a  stage  not  yet 
reached  by  the  Provinces  of  the  South  and  West.* 

Salisbury,  whose  talents  and  zeal  had  proved  ex- 
tremely serviceable  to  the  King,  was  succeeded  in  the 
duties  of  Treasurer  or  Secretary  by  Robert  Carr,  a 
youth  of  a  good  family  in  Scotland,  and  who  is  known 

first  as  Lord  Rocllester>  and  afterwards  as  the  Earl  of 
Somerset.-  Conscious  of  his  own  want  of  experience, 
he  appears  to  have  solicited  the  aid  of  Sir  Thomas  Over- 
bury,  who,  while  he  is  acknowledged  to  have  possessed 
great  capacity  'and  acquirements,  is  stigmatized  as  being 
devoid  of  honour,  and  subject  to  the  ebullitions  of  an 
ill-governed  temper.  But  this  association  between  weak- 
ness and  craft  was  not  doomed  to  be  of  long  duration  ; 
for  the  Favourite,  falling  in  love  with  Frances  Howard, 
the  young  Countess  of  Essex,  was  opposed  by  his  wiser 
ally,  who  saw  in  this  union  the  ruin  of  his  own  hopes, 
and  the  political  triumph  of  her  relations.  A  pretence 
was  found  for  sending  Overbury  to  the  Tower,  and  the 
Countess,  having  obtained  a  divorce  from  her  husband, 
soon  became  the  wife  of  Carr,  her  paramour,  under  the 
title  of  Earl  of  Somerset. 

But  her  success  in  this  disgraceful  affair  gave  her  no 
satisfaction  so  long  as  Sir  Thomas,  who  had  opposed 
her  wishes,  remained  alive.  She  felt  deeply  an  attack 
made  on  her  character  by  him,  in  a  lampoon  which 
he  entitled  The  Wife,  wherein  he  exposed  the  de- 
pravity of  her  own  conduct,  as  well  as  that  of  her  mother, 
Lady  Suffolk,  who  was  privy  to  all  her  designs.  She 
^ad  influence  sufficient  to  engage  in  a  project  of  revenge 
her  uncle,  the  Earl  of  Northampton,  and  Somerset  him- 
self,  who,  after  various  attempts,  at  length  accomplished 
their  nefarious  purpose,  and  brought  their  victim  to  an 
untimely  grave  by  the  application  of  poison.f 

The  necessities  of  James  began  to  press  him  so  much 
that  he  saw  there  was  no  other  expedient  open  to  him 
but  the  summoning  another  Parliament.  He  had, 
indeed,  raised  about  two  hundred  thousand  pounds  by 
selling  Patents  of  Knighthood,  conveying  a  hereditary 
rank  and  title  ;  every  Order  of  Nobility  too  is  said  to 
have  been  attainable  at  a  certain  price;  Privy  Seals 
were  circulated;  benevolences  were  exacted;  and  the 
right  of  fishing  on  the  English  coast  was  granted  to 
the  Dutch  in  return  for  a  seasonable  advance  of  ready 
money.  But  as  these  resources  were  exhausted  and 
the  Royal  debts  were  not  diminished,  Writs  were  issued 
to  call  together  the  representatives  of  the  People.  In 
order  to  secure  a  majority  in  the  Lower  House,  or,  at 
least,  to  thin  the  ranks  of  the  popular  party,  an  attempt 
was  made  to  influence  the  elections  in  favour  of  the 
Court;  and  the  persons  who  were  employed  in  this  un- 
wonted office  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  un- 
dertakers." The  result,  however,  proved  that  the 
power  and  wishes  of  the  King  were  equally  disregarded; 
for  never  did  he  meet  a  Parliament  less  disposed  to  gra- 
tify him,  or  more  determined  to  assert  the  privileges  of 

*   Works  of  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  161  —  167.     Keimet,  p.  688. 
•f-  Keimet,  p.  693.     State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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their  own  Body.     In  former  reigns  the  Commons  were  Annals  of 
easily  led  or  intimidated;  and  the  Members  returned     Britain, 
by  the  Boroughs  were  usually  esteemed  so  subservient 
to  the  Crown  that  the  Sovereign  not  only  required  their 
attendance,  but  even  added  to  their  numbers.  Elizabeth 
revived  no  fewer  than  sixty-two  Charters  which  had  been 
allowed  to  become  dormant ;  and  James  himself  seems 
to  have  rcalled  into  existence  ten  or   twelve  trading 
communities  which  had  ceased  to  incur  the  expense  of 
sending  a  Burgess  to  Westminster.* 

The  opening  of  the  Session  convinced  the  needy 
Monarch  that  his  hopes  of  a  supply  were  vain.  The 
Members,  many  of  whom  had  belonged  to  the  last  Par- 
liament, resumed,  as  soon  as  the  forms  of  the  House 
would  permit,  the  investigation  of  grievances,  and  in- 
sisted that,  in  all  matters  connected  with  trade,  commerce, 
and  taxation,  strict  limits  should  be  imposed  on  the 
prerogative.  In  the  Lords  there  was  a  decided  majority 
inclined  to  support  the  Royal  pretensions,  and  to  vote  a 
liberal  grant  towards  the  relief  of  the  Exchequer  and 
the  dignity  of  the  first  estate  in  the  realm;  but  in  a 
Conference  which  took  place  between  the  two  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  the  tone  of  feeling  among  the  oppo- 
sition Members  rose  so  high  that  the  King  put  an  end  The  King 
to  their  sitting,  and  soon  afterwards  dissolved  them,  dissolves 
Nay,  he  carried  his  resentment  still  further,  for  having  Parlja~ 
learned  that  several  individuals  had  made  use  of  un- 
dutiful  expressions,  he  sent  them  to  the  Tower.  Among 
these  were  Walter  Chute,  Thomas  Wentworth,  Sir 
Charles  Cornwallis,  and  Christopher  Neville,  son  of 
Lord  Abergavenny  ;  not  one  of  whom  claimed  the  Writ 
of  habeas  corpus,  or  challenged  the  arbitrary  warrant  of 
commitment.  At  this  period  it  has  been  remarked  the 
Commons  were  strong  only  as  a  Body;  but  there  was 
no  settled  security  for  their  liberty  as  private  persons, 
and  no  such  privilege  as  could  protect  them  from  the 
wrath  of  the  Executive.f 

These  dissensions  in  Parliament  did  not  altogether 
withdraw  the  thoughts  of  the  Public  from  the  atrocious 
crime  committed  on  Sir  Thomas  Overbury.  The  Earl 
of-Northampton  died,  and  thereby  escaped  the  exposure 
which  overwhelmed  all  his  confederates.  Suffolk  had 
attained  the  rank  of  Lord  Treasurer,  in  the  place  of 
Salisbury  who.se  demise  has  already  been  mentioned  ; 
and  Somerset  succeeded  his  father-in-law  as  Lord 
Chamberlain  and  Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports.  So 
great  an  accumulation  of  honour  and  profit  excited  jea- 
lousy in  the  Court,  and  the  enemies  of  the  Howards 
eagerly  sought  for  some  occasion  to  humiliate  them. 
The  suspicious  circumstances  attending  the  death  of  the 
unfortunate  Overbury  were  studiously  called  to  remem- 
brance ;  the  haste  and  secrecy  with  which  the  funeral 
was  conducted  were  mentioned  within  the  precincts  of 
the  palace,  and  the  King  was  a£  length  informed  that 
there  was  great  reason  to  suspect  the  Earl  of  Somerset 
and  his  Countess.  James  immediately  issued  a  warrant 
to  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to  commit  the  Earl,  who  was 
actually  arrested  in  his  presence.  Coke  lost  no  time  Trial  of 
in  making  an  investigation,  in  the  course  of  which  he  Overbury  s 
discovered,  amidst  a  mass  of  superstitious  absurdities,  murderers, 
that  Lady  Somerset,  aided  by  Mrs.  Turner,  a  domestic,  A.  0. 
and  by  Weston  and  Elwes,  officers  in  the  Tower,  had  1615. 

*  Franklyn,   Annals,  p.  2—33.        Part.    Hist.  vol.  v.  p.  286. 
Carte,  vol.  iv.  book  xxi.  p.  17. 

f  Ltrtls'  Journals,  p.  713.  Reliqvlce  Wolioniance,  p.  433.  A  then. 
Oxon.  vol.  ii.  p.  626, 
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murdered  Sir  Thomas  by  administering  poison.  Franklin, 
an  apothecary,  who  had  supplied  the  drugs,  was  included 
in  the  number  of  the  accused,  all  of  whom  being  found 
guilty,  expiated  their  crime  by  a  public  execution.* 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  parties  above  mentioned 
were  privy  to  the  murder,  though  it  may  be  true  that 
they  owed  their  death  rather  to  the  enmity  entertained 
ao-ainst  Somerset  than  to  the  evidence  of  their  guilt. 
The  Countess  had  been  induced  to  confess,  and  sentence 
of  death  was  accordingly  pronounced  ;  Lord  Bacon,  who 
was  at  that  time  Attorney  General,  producing  to  the 
jury  the  proofs  on  which  he  had  intended  to  establish 
her  participation  in  the  crime,  if  she  had  denied  it.  The 
Earl  was  tried  by  his  Peers,  who  came  to  a  similar  de- 
termination. A  pardon  was  granted  to  his  wife,  but  he 
would  not  accept  a  simple  remission,  for,  as  he  regarded 
himself  as  one  innocent  and  injured,  he  declared  that  he 
would  not  be  satisfied  with  any  thing  less  than  a  re- 
versal of  the  judgment.  Before  the  death  of  the  King, 
however,  he  solicited  the  boon  which  he  had  formerly 
declined  ;  and  the  indulgent  Monarch  was  happy  to 
secure  by  that  means  the  life  of  his  Favourite  against 
numerous  enemies,  who,  under  a  new  reign,  might  have 
assailed  the  throne  with  reasons  for  executing  the 
sentence.! 

The  fall  of  Somerset  was  followed,  and  perhaps  was 
occasioned,  by  the  elevation  of  George  Villiers.  This 
person,  the  son  of  a  Knight  in  Leicestershire,  was  re- 
commended by  a  good  appearance  and  an  intelligent 
look,  and  accordingly  soon  rose  into  favour  at  Court, 
where  such  qualities  were  held  in  high  value.  He  at 
first  enjoyed  the  office  of  Cup-bearer,  then  was  promoted 
to  the  higher  duties  of  Gentleman  of  the  Privy  Chamber, 
with  a  salary  of  a  thousand  pounds  ;  and  at  no  distant 
period  was  gratified  with  the  honour  of  knighthood. 
He  passed  rapidly  through  the  various  degrees  of  noble 
rank,  received  the  successive  Patents  of  Viscount,  Earl, 
Marquess,  and  Duke  of  Buckingham,  was  decorated  with 
the  Garter,  and  finally  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse,  Con- 
stable of  Windsor,  and  Lord  High  Admiral  of  England.  J 

James  has  been  exposed  to  much  censure  for  resigning 
prematurely  to  the  Dutch  the  three  "cautionary  towns" 
or  fortresses  of  Flushing,  Ramiekins.  and  the  Brille, 
which  had  been  put  into  the  hands  of  Queen  Elizabeth 
as  security  for  the  money  which  she  had  advanced  to 
them  when  struggling  for  their  independence  against 
the  power  of  Spain.  But  when  all  circumstances  are 
considered,  joined  to  the  hazard  of  the  war  beiii"-  re- 
newed, it  does  not  appear  that  the  King  made  a  dis- 
advantageous bargain  by  accepting  two  hundred  and 
ntty  thousand  pounds  at  once  instead  of  fourteen  thou- 
sand pounds  annually,  during  the  space  of  fifteen  years. 
Mor  did  he  sustain  any  diminution  of  power  by  per- 
Hting  the  States  to  occupy  those  garrisons  at  an  earlier 
^me  than  had  been  fixed  by  agreement;  for  his  politics 
were  not  only  decidedly  pacific,  but  even  if  he  had  been 

almn  \        ,     f^  "^  France  or  Spain,  he  would 

lost  certainly  have    found  the  new  commonwealth 

among  the  number  of  his  allies.     It  has  been  said  bv 

certain  authors  inclined  to  take  an  unfavourable  ^ew  of 

thtt     K  i»i/v"fi     .,.,..*: '*         •     Tl 
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his  poverty,  advised  his  Countrymen  to  withhold  the 
pay  of  the  English  troops  stationed  in  those  towns,  and 
thereby  to  drive  them  to  a  state  of  mutiny.  Elizabeth, 
it  is  added,  would  have  compelled  the  Dutch  at  the 
cannon's  mouth  to  perform  their  engagement,  while  her 
pusillanimous  successor,  who  possessed  neither  wealth 
nor  the  confidence  of  his  People,  consented  to  take  an 
inadequate  sum  in  full  discharge  of  the  debt.  But  to 
such  as  examine  the  case  more  narrowly,  it  will  appear 
that  though  the  States  made  an  advantageous  arrange- 
ment, inasmuch  as  they  were  exempted  from  the  ne- 
cessity of  maintaining  a  large  Body  of  troops  in  time  of 
peace,  James  received  from  them  a  full  equivalent  for 
their  stipulated  annuity. 

Fourteen  years  had  now  elapsed  since  he  left  his 
native  Country,  an  interval  which  had  not  passed  with- 
out producing  many  changes,  both  in  the  temper  of  the 
people  and  in  the  general  relations  of  Society. 

His  deputies  in  the  Northern  Government  made  an 
effort  to  induce  him  to  postpone  his  Royal  progress; 
but  as  his  determination  could  not  be  changed,  prepara- 
tions were  made  to  receive  him  in  a  manner  suitable  to 
his  augmented  dignity,  and  with  every  appearance  of 
affection  and  respect.  Attentive  to  the  decorum  which 
he  thought  indispensable  in  divine  worship,  he  sent  di- 
rections to  repair  the  Chapel  of  Holyrood  House;  and 
lest  the  craftsmen  of  his  ancient  metropolis  should  have 
lost  their  skill  in  architectural  decoration,  he  issued 
orders  to  certain  English  carpenters  to  precede  him  in 
his  journey  beyond  the  Tweed.  These  artificers,  not 
aware  of  the  antipathy  which  prevailed  among  the 
Scottish  People,  at  that  period,  to  every  representation, 
whether  carved  or  molten  image,  of  the  personages 
which  figure  in  Sacred  History,  had  carried  with  them 
some  miniature  effigies  of  the  Apostles,  to  be  inserted 
among  the  ornaments  of  the  stalls  and  principal  pews. 
The  intelligence  of  this  daring  approach  to  the  Popish  su- 
perstition spread  a  deep  alarm  among  the  citizens  and 
their  favourite  preachers.  They  exclaimed  that  the 
"  Images  were  come  and  that  ere  long  they  should  have 
the  Mass."  To  soothe  the  fears  of  the  multitude  the 
Bishops  addressed  a  letter  to  the  King,  entreating  that, 
for  the  offence  which  was  taken,  he  would  "  stay  the 
affixing  of  these  portraits."  He  yielded  to  their  remon- 
strancesv  not  however  without  taunting  them  with  the 
incapacity  of  being  able  to  distinguish  between  figures 
intended  for  ornament  and  images  intended  for  worship.* 

In  a  Parliament  held  soon  after  his  arrival  at  Edin- 
burgh he  manifested  an  injudicious  anxiety  for  the  es- 
tablishment of  his  prerogative  in  matters  ecclesiastical. 
After  some  discussion  it  was  enacted  that  "  whatever 
his  Majesty  should  determine  in  the  external  govern- 
ment of  the  Church,  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbishops, 
Bishops,  and  a  competent  number  of  the  Ministers, 
should  have  the  strength  of  a  law.1'  But  as  this  reso- 
lution, which,  in  point  of  fact,  gained  nothing  for  the 
Crown,  was  disagreeable  to  some  of  the  Clergy,  James 

*  James,  who  seems  to  have  been  as  much  amused  as  augry 
with  the  scruples  of  his  native  subjects,  compared  them  to  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  who  was  sent  to  England  to  ratify  the  peace 
concluded  with  Spain.  \Vhen  this  dignitary  understood  the  busi- 
ness was  to  be  concluded  in  the  Royal  chapel  where  some  anthems 
weie  to  be  sung,  he  desired  that  "whatsoever  was  sung.  God's 
name  might  not  be  used  in  it,  and,  that  being  forborn,  they  might 
sing  what  they  listed."  "So,"  said  the  King,  "you  can  endure 
lions,  dragons,  and  devils  to  be  figured  in  your  churches,  but  will 
not  allow  the  like  place  to  the  Patriarchs  and  Apostles."  Spotswood, 
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did  not  bestow  upon  it  the  Royal  sanction.  The  Prelates, 
indeed,  were  not  less  solicitous  than  the  inferior  Pastors 
that  the  constitution  of  the  Church  should  not  be  tam- 
pered with,  and  that  the  Monarch  should  not,  by  absurd 
or  unseasonable  pretensions  to  a  paramount  authority, 
awaken  jealousies  which  were  hardly  yet  lulled  to  sleep. 
He  accordingly  returned  to  London  without  having  ac- 
complished what  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  the 
principal  object  of  his  visit,  namely,  the  conformity  of 
the  Scottish  communion  to  the  worship  and  ritual  of 
their  English  brethren.  But  the  Bishops  had  given 
him  an  assurance  that  all  regular  means  should  be  em- 
ployed to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly 
for  the  usages  which  he  deemed  so  important. 

In  the  course  of  his  return  towards  London  the  at- 
tention of  James  was  arrested  by  the  complaints  of  the 
People,  who  bewailed  the  restrictions  laid  upon  their 
ancient  amusements  on  Sunday  evening.  He  was  as- 
sured that  the  gloom  and  austerity  of  the  Reformed  Mi- 
nisters in  some  parts  of  the  Country  proved  a  bar  to  the 
progress  of  evangelical  truth:  the  common  class  of 
operatives  and  peasants  being  prejudiced  against  a  Re- 
ligion which  sternly  denied  to  them  the  enjoyments 
inherited  from  their  ancestors.  Thinking  this  a  matter  in 
which  he  might  well  interpose,  he  issued  a  Proclamation 
to  allow  and  encourage,  after  divine  service,  all  kinds 
of  lawful  games  aud  exercises;  and  prohibiting  persons 
from  being  "disturbed,  letted, or  discouraged  from  any  law- 
ful recreations,  such  as  dancing  either  of  men  or  women, 
archery  for  men,  leaping,  vaulting,  or  any  sucb  harmless 
recreations."  In  this  concession  to  the  wishes  of  the 
inhabitants  in  the  Northern  Counties  of  England  James 
was  unquestionably  opposing  himself  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Age,  which  was  labouring  to  cast  a  dark  and  sullen  shade 
over  all  the  institutions  of  piety,  and  had  already  extended 
its  influence  even  to  the  deliberations  of  Parliament.  But 
that  his  views  were  founded  on  a  correct  estimate  of 
Human  Nature  may  be  inferred  from  the  reasoning  of 
an  able  writer,  when  considering  the  various  means  which 
might  have  been  adopted  for  correcting  whatever  was 
unsocial  or  disagreeably  rigorous  in  the  morals  of  all 
the  little  sects  into  which  the  Country  was  divided.  He 
recommends  in  the  first  place  the  study  of  Science,  and 
secondly,  Music,  Poetry,  and  Dancing,  which  it  is  sup- 
posed would  easily  dissipate  in  the  greater  part  of  them 
that  melancholy  humour  which  is  almost  always  the  nurse 
of  popular  superstition  and  enthusiasm.  Public  diversions 
have  always  been  objects  of  dread  and  hatred  to  all 
fanatical  promoters  of  popular  frenzies.  The  gaiety 
and  good  humour  which  those  diversions  inspire 
were  altogether  inconsistent  with  the  temper  of  mind 
which  was  fitted  for  their  purpose,  or  which  they  could 
best  work  upon.  Dramatic  representations,  in  particular, 
frequently  exposing  their  artifices  to  public  ridicule,  and 
sometimes  even  to  public  execration,  were,  upon  that 
account,  more  than  all  other  diversions,  the  object  of 
their  peculiar  abhorrence.* 

An  allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  projects  of 
Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  who  in  the  year  1584  had  received 
from  Queen  Elizabeth  a  warrant  to  subdue  and  occupy 
certain  lands  on  the  Continent  of  America.  At  a  later 
period,  seduced  by  the  rumours  of  immense  wealth  in  the 
Spanish  settlement  of  Guiana,  he  relinquished  the 
tedious  plan  of  colonization  in  Virginia,  and  resolved  to 
enrich  himself  at  once  by  seizing  the  gold  mines  whence 

*  Smith,  Wealth  of  Nations,  vol.  iii.  p.  206. 


the  subjects  of  Philip  were  supposed  to  load  their  Annals  of 
Country  with  affluence.  His  first  attempt  ended  in  a  Britain- 
complete  failure,  and  cooled  for  a  time  all  the  ardent 
hopes  which  had  been  entertained  of  procuring  treasure 
and  precious  stones.  After  his  release  from  the  Tower, 
however,  he  succeeded  in  again  warming  the  imaginations 
of  several  individuals  connected  with  the  Government, 
and  especially  of  Secretary  Wenwood,  who  at  length 
prevailed  upon  the  King  to  gratify  the  adventurer  with  the 
permission  which  he  solicited.  The  Spanish  Ambassador, 
apprehensive  of  an  unpleasant  result,  intimated  to  James 
that,  instead  of  authorizing  a  commercial  enterprise,  he 
was  in  fact  giving  the  sanction  of  his  name  to  a  piratical 
expedition  against  the  peaceful  settlers  on  the  banks  of 
the  Orinoco.  James,  alarmed  by  this  representation, 
sent  for  the  Patent  granted  to  Sir  Walter,  examined  its 
contents,  and  corrected  it  with  his  own  hand ;  and 
while  he  gave  the  power  of  trading  and  of  self  defence, 
he  distinctly  refused  all  permission  to  attack  Christian 
colonists  of  any  nation,  and  more  especially  of  his  ally 
the  King  of  Spain. 

The  issue  of  this  adventure  was  extremely  unhappy. 
Raleigh  attempted  to  push  his  way  to  the  district  of  the 
gold  mines  ;  was  met  by  a  powerful  force  with  which  he 
found  it  necessary  to  engage  in  battle ;  set  fire  to  the 
town  of  St.  Thomas  after  a  sanguinary  conflict;  and  at 
length  found  himself  compelled  to  return  to  his  ships, 
having  to  deplore  the  loss  of  his  son  and  a  number  of 
his  bravest  men.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
committed  to  prison  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Salisbury, 
where  his  conduct  for  some  time  was  so  eccentric  that 
he  was  accused  of  feigning  madness  ;  but  failing  in  a 
variety  of  artifices  which  he  employed  to  effect  an  escape 
to  France,  he  was  conveyed  to  London  and  lodged  in. 
the  Tower.  The  loud  remonstrances  of  Gondomar,  the 
representative  of  the  Spanish  Monarch,  impressed  upon 
James  the  expediency  of  bringing  the  accused  to  the 
block  ;  and  as  Sir  Walter  was  already  under  sentence 
of  death  for  the  treasonable  practices  with  which  he  was 
charged  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was  resolved 
to  put  that  doom  into  execution  without  the  formality  of 
a  new  trial.  The  Judges  had  indeed  given  their  opinion 
to  the  effect  that  while  he  lay  under  a  capital  sentence, 
he  was  to  be  accounted  dead  in  law,  and  could  not  be 
convicted  for  any  subsequent  offence.  When  brought 
up  to  the  King's  Bench  to  hear  the  award  pro- 
nounced against  him,  he  pleaded  that  the  commission 
he  had  lately  received  from  his  Majesty,  giving  him  the 
power  of  life  and  death  over  others,  was  equivalent  to  a 
pardon,  inasmuch  as  it  could  not  be  imagined  that  the 
Sovereign  would  transfer  so  large  a  portion  of  his  own 
prerogative  to  a  convict  who,  as  such,  must  be  considered 
to  be  quite  unworthy  of  trust  or  confidence.  But  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  seems  to  have  expected  that  such  a 
plea  would  be  urged,  reminded  him  that,  in  cases  of 
Treason,  pardon  could  not  be  indirectly  implied,  but  must 
be  positively  expressed  ;  and,  accordingly,  after  a  suitable 
exhortation,  desired  him  to  prepare  for  death. 

Much  sympathy,    mixed    with    resentment,   was  felt  His  execa 
upon  the  execution  of  this  remarkable  person  ;  and  the  tion. 
severity  of  his  fate  was  generally  ascribed  to  the  vin- 
dictive temper  of  the  Spanish  Court.     But  it  is  manifest 
from  Raleigh's  own  words  that,  throughout  the  trans- 
action, he  had  deceived  the  King.     ''I   acquainted  his 
Majesty  with  my  intention  to  land  in  Guiana,  yet  I  never 
made    it   known  to    him    that  the  Spaniards  had  any 
footino-  there.     Neither  had  I  any  authority  from  my 
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Patent  to  remove  them  from  thence."  He  indeed  alleged 
that  the  town  of  St.  Thomas  was  built  on  land  belonging 
to  the  English,  of  which  he  himself  had  taken  possession 
in  1591  'But  this  assertion  could  not  withstand  a 
minute  inquiry;  there  being  no  doubt  that  the  inha- 
bitants whom  he  attacked  in  1616  enjoyed  the  soil  by  a 
more  ancient  tenure,  and  were,  in  fact,  the  first  European 
settlers  in  that  part  of  the  American  coast.* 

The  popularity  which  the  King  sacrificed  to  his  re- 
gard for  international  justice  was  not  recovered  by  his 
conduct  towards  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia,  who,  in 
-defence  of  (heir  religious  rights,  had  taken  up  arms 
against  the  Emperor  Ferdinand.  As  the  question  at 
issue,  comprehending  political  principles  as  well  as 
theological  dogmas,  had  become  interesting  to  all  the 
nation's  of  the  Continent,  there  was  hardly  a  State  or 
Kinirdom,  from  the  German  Ocean  (o  the  mouth  of  the 
Danube,  which  did  not  feel  disposed  to  take  part  in  its 
decision.  Not  only  were  France  and  Spain  ready  to  as- 
sume a  hostile  attitude,  but  even  the  minor  Principalities 
of  Silesia,  Moravia,  and  Lusatia  hastened  to  the  scene 
of  conflict,  as  if  their  Civil  independence  were  exposed 
to  hazard  similar  to  that  which  menaced  their  respective 
Creeds.  The  People  of  Bohemia,  who  considered  that 
their  Crown  was  elective,  offered  it  to  Frederic,  Pala- 
tine of  the  Rhine,  and  husband  of  Elizabeth,  the  eldest 
daughter  of  the  English  Monarch;  hoping  that  the 
j  osition  of  the  latter,  as  Sovereign  of  the  greatest 
Protestant  Country  in  the  world,  would  induce  him  to  co- 
operate with  his  son-in-law  in  supporting  their  common 
faith,  as  well  as  in  maintaining  the  dignity  with  which  they 
had  invested  him.  Besides,  the  young  Prince  whom 
they  had  chosen  was  nephew  to  Maurice,  whose  sway 
in  the  United  Provinces,  though  under  the  form  of  a 
commonwealth,  was  hardly  less  absolute  than  that  of 
the  Emperor  himself;  thus  possessing  connections 
with  the  patrons  of  the  new  scheme  of  Ecclesiastical 
polity  which,  they  were  willing  to  believe,  could  not 
ultimately  fail  to  carry  him  through  the  momentous 
struggle  with  honour  and  success.t 

But  the  English  King  had  as  little  inclination  to  in- 
volve himself  in  war  us  he  had  to  assist  rebellious  sub- 
jects whom  caprice  or  discontent  had  withdrawn  from 
their  allegiance.  A  similar  feeling  made  him  look  upon 
the  Dutch  as  a  People  who  merited  support  rather  for 
their  enlightened  Tiews  of  divine  truth  than  for  their 
hatred  of  oppression,  howerer  galling  might  be  the 
thraldom  they  had  been  compelled  to  bear.  In  this 
case,  too,  though  he  could  not  refuse  his  countenance 
to  the  school  of  theology  into  which  the  Bohemians 
had  entered,  he  detested  the  spirit  of  insurrection  which 
characterised  their  movements  as  the  assertors  of  poli- 
tical freedom.  Nor  could  he  perceive  that  either  th« 
interests  or  the  honour  of  his  Country  was  involved  in  the 
contest  with  the  Emperor,  whose  armies  could  not  pos- 
sibly menace  the  shores  of  Great  Britain.  France, 
which  observed  the  course  of  Courts  with  tranquillity, 
had  much  more  to  apprehend  from  the  overgrown  power 
of  Austria  than  his  insular  Kingdom,  whose  fleels  were 

*  Cayley.  W*  of  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  vol.  ii.  p.  138—168.  Sir 
James  Baliour,  Annalls  of  Scotland,  vol.  ii.  p.  71,  72.  We  find 
by  a  letter  in  Dalrymple's  Memorials  and  I^tltr*  that  the  Queen 
entreated  Buckingham  to  intercede  for  Raleigh,  vol.  i  p  78  Dr. 
Lmgard's  remarks  in  the  case  of  this  distinguished  culprit  are  iust 
and  interesting,  vol.  ix.  p.  238. 
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at  all  times  equal  to  its  defence,  even  against  the  most  Annals  of 
formidable  combinations  of  the  maritime  States.  In-  Britain, 
fluenced  by  such  views,  he  permitted  Ferdinand  to  pour 
his  forces  at  once  into  Bohemia  and  the  Palatinate,  and, 
consequently,  could  not  be  surprised  when  he  was  in- 
formed that  his  son-in-law  had  sustained  a  complete 
defeat  in  the  Battle  of  Prague,  and  was  compelled  to 
seek  in  Holland  an  asylum  for  himself  and  family. 
Perhaps  among  the  motives  which  led  him  to  pursue 
this  pacific  policy,  so  little  agreeable  to  the  more  generous 
spirit  of  his  People,  may  be  numbered  the  secret  desire 
of  avoiding  all  offence  to  the  Court  of  Spain,  with  which 
he  hoped  to  form  a  family  alliance.* 

James  had  sent   four  thousand  men,  not  to  enable  Necessities 
the  Palatine  to  maintain  his  ground  in    Bohemia,   but  of  the 
simply  to    protect   his   patrimonial   dominions   on  the  King- 
Rhine.     This  Body  of  troops,  however,  was  too  small 
for  any  other  purpose  than  to  display  the  national  spirit; 
for,  although  they  were  joined  by  a  contingent  sent  forth 
by  the  Protestant  Union,  they  were  greatly  outnumbered 
by  an  army  which  had  marched   in  the  same  direction 
under  the  command  of  the  veteran  Spinola.     But  the 
expenses   attending  this  warlike   effort   exhausted  the 
resources  of  the  King,  and   hence  it  became  necessary 
to  summon  a  Parliament  who  would,  it  was  confidently 
expected  by  his  Ministers,  upon   being  gratified  by  a 
few  concessions  in  favour  of  popular  rights,  replenish 
his  Exchequer  with  a  liberal  grant  of  money. 

No  sooner  were  the  Members  assembled,  than  their  Parliament 
conduct  evinced  that  more  of  their  time  would  be  spent  summoned. 
in  seeking  redress  of  grievances  than  in  contriving  ways       A-  D- 
and  means  for  the  relitf  of  the  national  wants.     They       1621. 
insisted,  in  the  first  place,  that  all  monopolies  secured  by 
Patent  should  be  discontinued,  and  that  such  persons  as 
had  abused  their  privileges  should  be  brought  to  condign 
punishment.     The  Courts  of  Justice  were  likewise  ex- 
posed to  investigation,  as  labouring  under  the  suspicion 
of  gross  corruption,  rapacity,  and  studied  delay;  and  of 
these  none  was  so  much  the  object  of  popular  odium  as 
the  Chancery,  the  head  of  which  at  this  time  was  the  cele- 
brated Bacon,  Lord  Verulam,  the  restorer  of  Philosophy. 
He  was  directly  accused  of  venality  in  the  discharge  of 
his  high  office,  and  this  imputation  was  (bunded  on  the 
belief  that  in  the  course  of  three  years  he  had  accepted 
in  bribes  or  presents  a  sum  amounting  to  one  hundred 
thousand  pounds.     The  Bill  of  Impeachment  presented  Lord  Chan. 
by  the  Commons  specified  two  and  twenty  instances  in  cellor 
which  he  himself  had  received  such  gifts,  and  connived  Bacon  im- 
at  similar  corrupt  proceedings   in  his  dependents.     It  and^und 
was  not  denied  by  the  House  that  presents  had  been  guilty. 
received  by  former  Chancellors,  or  that  the  practice  was 
of  ancient  origin  ;  but  it  was  maintained  that  no  usage, 
if  bad  in  itself,  could  be  rendered  good,  even  by  the 
longest  succession   of  precedents,  and  more  especially 
one  which  seemed  quite  inconsistent  with  impartiality, 
the  first  yirtue  in  a  Judge.     It  was  not  called  to  mind, 
perhaps,  with  sufficient  candour,  that  though  practice 
could  not  give  a  legal  sanction  to  a  dangerous  custom, 
it  might  afford  some  palliation  for  the  conduct  of  those 
who  only  followed  the  example  of  their  predecessors. 
After  the  usual   forms  of  process,  judgment  was  pro- 
nounced upon   Lord  Bacon,  by  his  Peers  condemning 
him  to  pay  a  fine  of  forty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  im- 
prisoned during  the  Royal  pleasure,  and  to  be  rendered 

*  Franklyn,  p.  44.      Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  14,  15.      Lotichius, 
p.  209—211.     Cbeveri,  Epitome,  p.  655,  656. 
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incapable  of  sitting  in  Parliament,  or  of  serving  his 
Country  in  any  office  of  dignity  or  honour.  The  King, 
however,  remitted  the  fine  which  the  degraded  Judge 
was  unable  to  pay,  and  restored  to  him  the  liberty  which 
he  could  no  longer  enjoy  ;  but  to  all  his  solicitations  for 
a  pension  and  employment  a  deaf  ear  was  turned,  for 
James,  though  he  valued  him  as  a  scholar  and  statesman, 
seems  to  have  had  no  regard  for  his  personal  character.* 

It  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  writer  that  there 
was  much  to  commend  in  the  severity  practised  by  the 
House  towards  public  delinquents ;  such  examples 
being  far  more  likely  to  prevent  the  malversation  of  men 
in  power  than  any  law  they  could  enact.  But  in  the 
midst  of  these  laudable  proceedings  they  were  hurried 
by  the  passions  of  the  moment  into  an  act  of  most  un- 
warrantable violence.  It  came  to  their  knowledge  that 
a  person  named  Floyd,  a  gentleman  confined  in  the 
Fleet  Prison,  had  used  some  slighting  words  about  the 
Elector  Palatine  and  his  wife.  It  appeared  in  aggra- 
vation that  he  was  a  Roman  Catholic.  Nothing  could 
exceed  the  fury  into  «  hich  the  Commons  were  thrown  by 
this  very  insignificant  story;  and  they  forthwith  resolved 
to  inflict  upon  him  the  most  degrading  punishment. 
The  King  interfered  so  far  as  to  remind  them  that  Floyd 
was  not  a  Member  of  their  House,  and  therefore  not 
subject  to  their  jurisdiction.  The  Lords  requested  a 
conference,  in  order  to  preserve  the  integrity  of  their  own 
judicial  functions,  and  succeeded  in  bringing  the  matter 
under  their  control ;  but  so  inflamed  were  both  branches 
of  the  Legislature,  that  the  unfortunate  culprit  was  ad- 
judged to  be  degraded  from  his  gentility,  and  to  be 
held  an  infamous  person,  unworthy  of  having  his  testi- 
mony received.  In  addition  to  this  he  was  compelled 
to  ride  from  the  Fleet  to  Cheapside  on  horseback  with- 
out a  saddle,  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail,  and  the 
tail  in  his  hand,  and  there  to  stand  two  hours  in  the 
pillory,  and  to  be  branded  in  the  forehead  with  the  letter 
K ;  to  ride  four  days  after  in  the  same  manner  to  West- 
minster, and  there  to  stand  two  hours  more  in  the  pil- 
lory, with  words  on  a  paper  in  his  hat,  showing  his 
offence ;  to  be  whipped  at  the  cart's  tail  from  the  Fleet 
to  Westminster  Hall;  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  thousand 
pounds;  and  to  be  kept  a  prisoner  in  Newgate  during  life. 
The  whipping  was  remitted  at  the  entreaty  of  Prince 
Charles,  but  the  unfortunate  man  seems  to  have  under- 
gone the  rest  of  the  sentence.f 

Although  James  had  not  obtained  from  this  jealous 
Parliament  more  than  a  very  trifling  supply,  he  resolved 
to  dismiss  them  without  any  further  appeal  to  their  ge- 
nerosity. On  this  occasion,  however,  that  the  public 
business  of  the  Country  might  not  be  impeded,  the 
Houses  were  only  adjourned,  so  that  when  they  should 
meet  again  they  might  resume  the  various  Bills  at  the 
several  stages  in  which  they  were  left.  But  he  could 
not  conceal  the  irritation  under  which  his  mind  had 
been  brought  to  this  resolution,  and  even  allowed  his 
resentment  to  carry  him  so  far  as  to  commit  to  prison 
Sir  Edwin  Sandys,  who  could  be  charged  with  no  other 
crime  besides  that  of  discharging  with  more  than  com- 
mon zeal  his  duty  in  the  Lower  House.  The  Members, 

*  Lords'  Journals,  p.  53 — 106.    Bacon,  Works,  vol.  vi.     Letters. 

f  Parliamentary  Debates  in  1621,  vol.  i.  p.  355.  vol.  ii.  p.  5. 
Hallam,  Constitutional  History^  vol.  i.  p.  490.  Journal  of  Com- 
mons, p.  599,  602,  638.  The  House  was  afterwards  so  much 
ashamed  of  the  severity  of  this  sentence,  that  an  order  was  made 
that  its  future  judgment  should  not  be  pronounced  the  same  day 
in  which  it  was  voted.  Lords'  Journals,  p.  148. 


too,  retired  in  a  humour  not  more  disposed  to  concilia- 
tion than  their  Royal  master ;  and  accordingly  during 
the  recess  they  left  no  means  unemployed  for  exciting 
the  jealousy  of  the  people,  and  for  thwarting  the  sup- 
posed designs  of  the  Court. 

In  November  the  sitting  of  both  Houses  was  re- 
sumed, when  the  Commons  without  delay  framed  a 
Remonstrance,  in  which  they  deplored  the  growth  of 
Popery,  the  King's  neglect  of  the  Protestant  cause 
abroad,  and  his  unwillingness  to  take  up  arms  in  de- 
fence of  the  Elector  Palatine,  now  expelled  from  his 
territories  and  living  in  great  poverty  somewhere  in  the 
United  Provinces.  They  urged  him  at  the  same  time 
to  proclaim  war  against  Spain,  whose  power  supported 
the  Roman  Catholic  cause  in  England  as  well  as  on  the 
Continent;  to  relinquish  all  intention  of  forming  a  ma- 
trimonial alliance  between  his  son  and  a  Princess  of  any 
Popish  House ;  to  allow  no  children  to  be  educated  in 
the  principles  of  a  foreign  faith  ;  and,  above  all  things, 
to  enforce  the  law  with  the  utmost  severity  against  all 
recusants  connected  with  the  Romish  communion.  In 
order  to  check  this  unwonted  boldness,  James  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Speaker,  commanding  the  House  not  to 
meddle  with  things  above  their  sphere,  more  especially 
with  such  mailers  as  respected  his  domestic  arrange- 
ments. But  the  Members,  so  far  from  being  intimi- 
dated, renewed  their  Remonstrance,  and  insisted  upon 
their  right  to  be  heard,  both  as  the  representatives  of 
the  People  and  advisers  of  the  Crown.  A  deputation 
of  their  number  was  received  by  the  King,  who  replied 
to  their  arguments  with  some  degree  of  bitterness  ;  tell- 
ing them  that  their  Remonstrance  was  more  like  a  de- 
nunciation of  war  than  the  address  of  dutiful  subjects; 
and  that,  in  any  business  which  depended  on  his  prero- 
gative, they  had  no  title  to  interpose  with  their  advice 
except  when  he  was  pleased  to  desire  it.  The  preten- 
sions set  forth  by  the  King  at  this  interview  gave  so 
much  offence  to  the  House  that  they  forthwith  embodied 
their  sentiments  in  a  Protest,  repeating  all  their  former 
claims  for  freedom  of  discussion  and  an  unbounded 
authority  to  interpose  with  their  counsel  in  all  important 
affairs  of  Government ;  concluding  with  their  favourite 
assertion,  that  the  liberties,  franchises,  privileges,  and 
jurisdictions  of  Parliament  are  the  ancient  and  undoubted 
birthright  and  inheritance  of  the  subjects  of  England.* 

At  this  period,  in  truth,  the  principles  of  the  Consti- 
tution operated  very  irregularly,  and  could  not  be 
checked  without  communicating  to  the  whole  fabric  a 
violent  concussion.  The  case  of  Floyd  proves  that 
the  pretensions  of  the  Legislature  were  not  more  in- 
consistent with  public  freedom  than  were  those  of  the 
King,  who  still  refused  to  "  allow  of  their  style,  in  men- 
tioning their  ancient  and  undoubted  right  and  inhe- 
ritance," but  would  rather  have  wished  that  they  had 
said  their  privileges  were  derived  from  the  grace  and 
permission  of  his  ancestors  as  well  as  of  himself.  At  all 
events,  it  could  not  be  concealed  from . any  intelligent 
eye  that  a  crisis  was  fast  approaching  when  the  respective 
claims  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  People,  as  represented 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  would  be  determined  on  a 
broader  ground  than  that  of  mere  Parliamentary  privi- 
leges. By  his  vague  and  imprudent  declamations 
James  irritated  the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  ;  for,  although 
he  was  entirely  destitute  of  all  the  means  necessary  to 

*  Journa'*,  Dec.  18,  1621.  Franklyn,p.  65.  Rushworth,  vol.  i, 
p.  55. 
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realize  his  despotic  theories,  and  was,  perhaps,  too  good- 
natured  to  deprive  the  nation  of  any  of  its  accustomed 
rights,  he  laboured  to  found  his  authority  on  maxims 
so  dangerous,  that  it  became  requisite  to  watch  him 
with  the  same  care,  and  to  oppose  him  with  the  same 
vigour,  as  if  he  had  indulged  himself  in  all  the  excesses 
of°practical  tyranny.  A  timid  disposition,  and  increas- 
iit<>-  years,  saved  him  from  encountering  in  his  own  per- 
son the  formidable  power  to  which  he  had  given  birth  ; 
but  his  son,  with  qualities  not  much  better  fitted  for  the 
contest,  had  to  sustain  its  pressure  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  reign.* 

At  the  dissolution  of  the  late  Parliament  the  King 
had  recourse  to  an  act  of  rigour,  very  unusual  during 
his  reign.  He  committed  to  the  Tower  Sir  Edward 
Coke  and  Sir  Robert  Philips,  while  he  sent  to  the 
common  prison  Pym,  Mallory,  and  Selden.  Sir  Dudley 
Digges,  Sir  Thomas  Crewe,  Sir  Nathaniel  Rich,  and  Sir 
Richard  Perrot  were  ordered  out  of  England  on  em- 
ployments apparently  honourable,  but  such  as  were 
known  to  be  disagreeable  to  them,  and  therefore  to  be 
regarded  marks  of  the  Royal  displeasure.  But  he 
could  not  by  these  means  lessen  their  influence  in  the 
nation,  nor  turn  them  aside  from  those  great  measures 
of  constitutional  reform  to  which  they  had  devoted  their 
talents.f 

The  Country  continued  to  feel  a  great  interest  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Elector  Palatine,  both  because  he  ap- 
peared to  be  neglected  by  his  father-in-law,  and  because 
his  name  was  closely  connected  with  the  Protestant 
League  in  the  States  of  Germany.  Unable  to  contend 
in  the  field  with  Ferdinand  and  the  Duke  of  Bavaria, 
he  had  been  induced  to  lay  down  his  arms  and  permit 
his  native  Sovereignty  to  be  occupied  for  a  time  by  the 
victorious  Imperialists.  James,  who  h;id  not  ceased 
to  cherish  a  tender  sentiment  for  his  daughter,  was  in 
the  mean  while  pursuing  a  more  pacific  policy,  but  which, 
he  hoped,  would  prove  not  less  effectual  for  the  redress 
of  the  numerous  grievances  now  pressing  upon  her 
family,  and  even  for  their  complete  restoration  to  the 
dignity  whence  they  had  fallen.  A  marriage  between 
his  son  and  the  Infanta  of  Spain  woidd  at  once  accom- 
plish his  wishes  at  home,  and  also  secure  the  recovery 
of  the  Palatinate;  objects  which  bethought  worthy  of 
his  utmost  exertions,  and  upon  which  he  lavished  all  his 
skill  as  an  adept  in  the  mystery  of  international  politics. 
But  the  Government  of  Madrid  had  purposes  to  serve 
by  this  alliance  as  well  as  the  King  of  England.  Com- 
passionating the  sufferings  of  the  Romaii  Catholics  in 
the  British  dominions,  they  introduced  into  the  mar- 
riage Treaty  certain  conditions  in  their  favour ;  stipu- 
lating that  the  penal  laws  should  be  suspended  if  not 
repealed,  and  that  they  should  enjoy  the  privilege  of 
celebrating  their  worship  in  private  houses.} 

No  one  is  ignorant  of  the  romantic  expedition  planned 
by  Buckingham,  and  executed  by  himself  and  Prince 
Charles ;  in  pursuance  of  which  they  repaired  to  the  Spa- 
nish Capital,  and  paid  their  respects  in  person  to  the  Royal 
lady,  who  at  that  time  was  considered  the  affianced 
bride  of  the  heir  to  the  English  Throne.  Charles  was 

*  The  Pulpit,  in  those  days  more  dangerous  than  the  Press,  had 
taken  part  against  the  King;  and  it  wai ?  in  vain  that  he  attempted 
to  impose  laws  upon  the  preachers. 

Camfon  AnaaliofJama  /.  i'622,  apud  Rennet. 
|  Hardwicke,  Slate  Paper,,  vol.  i.  p.  402,  403.      Ellis,   Ori- 
P'  139'    Carte>™l-iv-M05.     Rushworth, 
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received  at  the  Court  of  Philip  with  the  respect  due  to  Annals  of 
his  rank,  and  with  the  affection  naturally  produced  by  Britain, 
the  regard  he  had  shown  for  the  Infanta,  and  the  confi- 
dence he  had  reposed  in  her  father.  But  the  Duke, 
whose  manners  were  licentious  and  haughty,  was  not 
equally  agreeable  to  the  decorous,  reserved,  and  stately 
Spaniards;  and  the  disgust  with  which  his  conduct  was 
viewed  excited  in  his  mind  a  degree  of  resentment  so  in- 
tense that  he  determined  to  break  off  the  match.  Upon 
his  return  to  England  he  prevailed  upon  the  King  to 
send  instructions  to  his  Ambassador,  the  Earl  of  Bristol, 
not  to  conclude  the  marriage  till  the  Spanish  Monarch 
should  give  security  for  the  restitution  of  the  Palatinate. 
Philip,  though  he  suspected  the  sincerity  of  the  English 
Cabinet,  gave  a  wriiten  promise  to  the  effect  required; 
and  it  was  not  until  he  found  that  even  this  concession  was 
despised  that  he  ordered  preparations  for  war  throughout 
his  dominions  in  the  Peninsula  as  well  as  the  Low 
Countries.* 

The  nation  was  so  eager  for  a  war  with  Spain,  that  Parliament 
Buckingham  found  no  difficulty  in  persuading  Parlia-  assembles. 
ment,  which  was  called  lor  the  purpose  of  granting  sup-  ' 
plies,  that  the  rupture  of  the  marriage  Treaty  was  entirely 
owing  to  the  faithless  conduct  of  his  Catholic  Majesty. 
The  King,  too,  in  order  to  excite  the  liberality  of  the 
Commons,  proposed  that  the  money  voted  by  them 
should  be  intrusted  to  a  committee  of  their  own  num- 
ber, and  issued  by  the  latter  Body  according  to  circum- 
stances. He  made  various  concessions,  moreover,  with 
regard  to  monopolies,  and  allowed  the  House  to  declare, 
by  a  formal  Act,  that  such  expedients  were  contrary  to 
law,  and  to  the  known  liberties  of  the  People.  By  these 
popular  measures  he  was  rapidly  gaining  the  confidence 
of  the  Public,  when  the  Earl  of  Bristol  returned  from 
Madrid  and  revealed  the  true  secret  of  the  matrimonial 
negotiation.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  Ambassador 
was  thrown  into  the  Tower  and  threatened  with  the 
revenge  of  the  Favourite;  he  continued  to  protest  that 
his  own  proceedings  were  blameless,  that  the  Court  of 
Spain  was  sincere,  and  that  the  unfortunate  result  had 
been  occasioned  by  the  haughty  demeanour  of  Buck- 
ingham, who  had  at  once  insulted  and  enraged  the 
Royal  family. t 

James,  who  was  desirous  both   that  his  son  should  Marriage 
marry,  and  also  that  he  should  unite  himself  to  one  of  Treaty  with 
the  principal  Houses  of  Europe,  was  easily  induced   to  France- 
{jive    his  countenance   to    a  Treaty  for  a  matrimonial  t^e.       n 
alliance  with  France.     The  difficulties  in  this  case,  as  (i,e  pttiati_ 
well  as  the  concessions,  were  nearly  the  same  as  those  nate. 
which  marked  the  progress  of  the  contract  in  Spain  ;       A.  D. 
and   it   is  weJI   known  that  among    the    conditions  de- 
manded   in   either    Kingdom    was    permission    to    the 
Queen  Consort  to  educate  her  children  according  to  the 
principles  of  the  Romish  Church  until  they  should  have 
attained  the  age  of  thirteen.     But,  as   the  Palatinate 
could  not  now  be  recovered   merely  through  the  inter- 
vention of  friendly  Cabinets,  it  became  necessary  for  the 
King  of  England  to  redeem  his  pledge  to  his  people  by 
fitting  out  a  suitable  armament.     Jt  is  said  that  Louis 
promised  certain  facilities  for  conveying  ihe  troops   of 
his  ally  to  the  scene  of  action  ;  and  yet  when  Mansleldt, 
to  whom  the  command   was    intrusted,   anchored    off 


*  Hardwicke,  Slate  Papers,  vol.  i.  p.  399.  James  said  that 
the  enterprise  was  worthy  of  being  "  put  in  a  new  romance." 

f  Par/iamrntary  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  104.  Franklyn,  p.  89—91. 
Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  119,  120. 
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Calais,  no  instructions  had  been  given  for  permitting 
them  to  land.  Sailing  to  the  coast  of  Holland,  the 
brave  General  experienced  at  first  equal  indifference, 
and  at  length  received  a  positive  prohibition  to  disem- 
bark his  soldiers  on  the  territory  of  the  States;  a  dis- 
appointment which,  by  exposing  the  men  to  the  ravages 
of  a  pestilential  disease,  finally  defeated  the  object  of  the 


expedition. 

bdela  T  ne  Kin= 

'    material  of  "any  that  had  clouded  his  government  as  the 
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Sovereign  of  England.  Having  for  some  time  been 
subject  to  an  intermittent  fever,  at  that  epoch  periodically 
epidemic  in  this  Country,  he  sank  under  it  in  March 
16:25,  in  the  fifty-ninth  year  of  his  age,  and  in  the 
twenty-third  of  his  reign,  leaving  his  son  engaged  in 
war  with  Spain,  on  bad  terms  with  Parliament,  and 
exposed  to  the  full  current  of  that  popular  tide  which 
during  more  than  half  a  century  had  set  strongly 
against  the  monarchical  prerogative. 

Hischa-  No  Monarch  has  been  less  indebted  to  History  than 
racter.  James  I.,  because  his  character  possessed  none  of  those 
brilliant  points  which  contribute  to  the  splendour  of  an 
ambitious  narrative,  and  affords  no  recollection  fitted  to 
gratify  national  pride.  Of  all  blessings  he  esteemed 
Peace  the  greatest;  and,  as  his  talents  were  as  little 
suited  for  war  as  was  his  disposition,  he  took  no  part  in 
those  protracted  hostilities  which,  during  the  larger 
portion  of  his  reign,  exhausted  the  resources  of  his 
neighbours.  He  saw  his  Country  increasing  in  wealth, 
making  progress  in  liberal  institutions,  in  Learning, 
Science,  and  most  of  the  Arts  which  adorn  social  life  ; 
and  perhaps  he  thought  these  a  sufficient  compensation 
for  the  absence  of  military  renown,  which  the  English 
always  purchase  at  greater  expense  than  any  other  Eu- 


*  Kushworth,  vol.  i,  p.  154. 
p.  24. 
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ropean  People.  The  want  of  dignity  both  in  his  person  Annals  of 
and  manners  was  a  subject  of  ridicule  to  the  wits  of  his  Britain. 
Court,  and  of  regret  to  those  who  respected  his  wisdom, 
literature,  and  patriotic  sentiments.  Unfortunately  for 
his  reputation,  he  inherited  from  Elizabeth  the  propensity 
to  favouritism,  which,  although  pardonable  in  a  female 
Sovereign,  was  contemptible  in  a  Monarch  whose  coun- 
tenance ought  to  have  been  confined  to  political  ex- 
perience and  professional  ability.  We  have  already 
remarked  that  his  principles,  being  those  of  the  Age  in 
which  he  lived,  were  despotic,  and  his  assertion  of  Ihem 
extremely  offensive  to  the  rising  love  of  freedom,  now 
ardently  cherished  by  the  most  enlightened  among  his 
subjects  ;  but,  with  few  exceptions,  his  government  was 
mild  and  tolerant,  contrasting  in  this  respect  very  fa- 
vourably with  that  of  all  the  Tudor  race. 

A  few  words  must  be  said  of  the  pretensions  of  King 
James  I.  to  Literature,  which  seem  to  have  been  more  sons  to 
highly  favoured  by  contemporaries  than,  with  the  ex-  Literature, 
ception  of  Mr.  D'Israeli,  they  have  been  or  are  likely  to 
be  by  posterity.  We  much  doubt  whether  there  is  any 
complete  Edition  of  his  Works,  for  the  folio  printed  by 
Barker  in  16'16,  and  presented  to  Prince  Charles,  con- 
tains only  a  few  detached  pieces,  and  the  collection  of 
all  the  Tracts  which  he  wrote  would  now  perhaps  be 
impossible.  There  was  scarcely  any  class  of  Literature 
in  which  he  did  not  exhibit  his  powers.  He  was  a  Poet, 
a  Divine,  a  Philologist,  a  Statesman,  a  Moralist,  and  an 
inquirer  into  the  Occult  Sciences,  and  on  all  these  sub- 
jects he  appears  to  have  evinced  a  most  surprising  equa- 
bility. The  reader  who  wishes  to  be  shown  how  far 
ingenious  criticism  can  exalt  its  subject,  may  turn  to 
the  pages  of  Mr.  D'Israeli ;  he  who,  like  the  majority, 
will  be  contented  by  knowing;  what  King  James  really 
wrote,  will  find  the  titles  of  his  Works  under  his  name 
in  the  first  volume  of  Watt's  Bibliotheca. 
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CHARLES  I.  ascended  tlie  Throne  in  the  twenty- 
filth  year  of  his  age;  and  he  lost  no  time  in  adopting 
measures  for  the  completion  of  two  undertakings  begun 
in  the  days  of  his  father,  namely,  his  own  marriage 
with  the  French  Princess,  and  the  recovery  of  the 
Palatinate.  It  is  said  that  he  wished  to  assume  the 
title  of  King  of  Great  Britain,  a  style  which  would 
compendiously  express  his  sovereignty  over  both  divi- 
sions of  the  Island  ;  but,  upon  being  informed  that 
such  a  step  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  laws  of  the 
Country,  he  easily  relinquished  his  intention.  Writs  were 
issued  for  the  assembling  of  Parliament  on  the  27th  of 
May;  and  in  the  interval  the  King  engaged  in  active 
preparations  for  continuing  the  war,  levying  troops, 
and  putting  tiis  maritime  towns  in  a  state  of  defence. 
On  the  13th  of  June,  Henrietta  Maria  landed  in  Eng- 
land, where  her  youth  and  simple  manners  produced  a 
very  favourable  impression  ;  and  on  the  18th  her  hus- 
band met  his  first  Parliament,  to  whom  he  pronounced 
a  speech,  remarkable  for  good  sense,  distinct  ideas  of 
business,  and  respect  for  his  audience.  As  the  main 
topic  of  his  address  bore  upon  the  humiliated  condition 
of  the  Palatine,  and  of  the  necessity  of  diminishing  the 
power  of  the  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain,  the  Com- 
mons, with  less  reluctance  than  usual,  voted  two  sub- 
sidies, and  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage.  That 
they  might  not,  however,  lose  hold  of  the  reins  by 
which  they  had  hitherto  endeavoured  to  check  the  high 
spirit  of  the  prerogative,  they  limited  the  grant  to  one 
year  ;  but  as  these  supplies,  since  the  time  of  Henry  V., 
had  been  bestowed  for  the  whole  period  of  the  So- 
vereign's life,  the  Lords  would  not  consent  to  this  re- 
striction.* 

As  the  two  subsidies  did  not  exceed  one  hundred  and 
forty-five  thousand  pounds,  they  were  totally  inadequate 
to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  war,  particularly  when 
taken  in  connection  with  the  burden  imposed  by  the  late 
King's  debts,  amounting  to  more  than  six  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  But  it  was  to  no  purpose  that  Lord 
Conway,  the  Chief  Secretary,  pressed  upon  the  House 
that  the  means  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Government 
were  quite  unequal  to  the  numerous  claims  upon  the  Ex- 
chequer, and  that  the  military  preparations  alone  would 
exhaust  a  sum  three  times  as  large  as  their  whole  vote. 


'  189> 


As  the  Plague  in  London  gave  occasion  to  an  adjourn-  Annals  of 
ment,  neither  party  had  full  time  to  marshal  their  argu-     Britain, 
ments;  but,  when  the  sittings  were  resumed  at  Oxford 
in  the  course   of  the  following  August,  the  majority  of 
the   Members   showed  clearly,  by  the  tenour  of  their 
speeches,  that  they  were  more  resolutely  bent  on  a  re- 
dress of  grievances  than  on  devising  any  method  for 
supplying   the    wants    of  the  Treasury,      Charles   re- 
minded them  through  his  Ministers  that  the  national 
business  required  a  speedy  despatch,  and  even  hinted  a 
dissolution  in  case  they  should  neglect  his  wishes.     This 
threat,  for  such  it  was  esteemed,  called  forth,  on  their 
part,    a    formal  declaration;  in  which,  as  usual,  they 
magnified  Iheir  own  loyalty  and  obedience  as  subjects, 
and  stated  their  readiness  to   grant  the  necessary  sup- 
plies, so  soon  as  they  should  be  satisfied  that  all  abuses 
were  to  be  reformed  and  all  grievances  redressed.    But,  Parliament 
before    this   document   could    be   presented,  they  were  dissolved, 
summoned  to  the  House  of  Lords  to  hear  the  commis- 
sion read  for  dissolving  Parliament.* 

The  difficulties  to  which  Charles  was  reduced  were  Affair  of 
occasioned  in  no  small  degree  by  the  exertions  he  had  Rochelle. 
been  prevailed  upon  to  make  against  Spain.  Certain 
ships  had  been  promised  to  France  to  attack  the 
Genoese,  who  were  at  that  time  the  allies  of  Philip,  but 
which,  there  was  reason  to  believe,  were  ultimately 
destined  for  the  reduction  of  Rochelle,  where  the  leaders 
of  the  French  Protestant  party  had  fixed  their  head-quar- 
ters. So  warm  was  the  sympathy  between  the  English 
and  the  professors  of  the  Reformed  Religion  abroad,  that 
the  suspicion  of  the  sailors  relative  to  the  service  in 
which  they  were  about  to  be  engaged  gave  rise  to  a  mu- 
tiny on  board  of  the  fleet,  and  finally  led  to  their  return 
home  in  defiance  of  Ihe  orders  of  Government.  Nor 
was  the  King  more  fortunate  in  an  expedition  planned 
against  Cadiz.  Having  equipped  about  eighty  armed 
vessels,  he  embarked  ten  thousand  men,  whom  he  placed 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Edward  Cecil,  with  instruc- 
tions to  attack  the  port  now  mentioned,  to  which 
many  merchantmen  usually  repaired,  as  also  to  intercept 
a  convoy  from  America  laden  with  valuable  cargoes. 
Want  of  skill  in  the  Commander,  joined  to  a  remark-  Attackon 
able  deficiency  of  discipline  in  his  soldiers,  produced  a  Cadiz, 
total  failure  both  by  sea  and  land ;  a  result  which,  follow- 
ing so  soon  after  the  disgrace  incurred  in  the  Channel, 
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lessened  the  confidence   of  the  people  in  the  King's 
wisdom  and  fortune. 

As  the  necessity  for  carrying  on  the  war,  in  which  the 
Country  had  involved  itself  before  his  accession,  seemed 
not  in  the  eyes  ofthe  King  to  have  passed  away,  he  re- 
solved to  summon  a  second  Parliament,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  a  little  management,  he  might  obtain  from  them 
the  means  of  fulfilling  his  engagements  to  his  allies. 
But  though  he  contrived,  by  appointing  them  to  official 
situations,  to  prevent  some  of  the  leading  Members  on 
the  popular  side  of  the  House  of  Commons  from  being 
returned,  he  did  not  materially  diminish  the  strength  of 
the  Opposition,  nor  mitigate  the  bitter  spirit  of  resent- 
ment which  continued  to  lurk  in  their  Body.  They  be- 
gan the  Session  by  announcing  their  resolution  to  im- 
peach the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and,  failing  in  their 
attempt  to  prove  any  of  the  principal  charges  brought 
against  him,  they  proceeded  to  question  that  special  ex- 
ercise of  the  Royal  prerogative,  which,  for  several 
reigns,  had  authorized  the  Exchequer  to  levy  tonnage 
and  poundage  without  the  consent  of  Parliament.  Find- 
ing that  no  supplies  could  be  obtained  but  at  the  expense 
of  concessions  which  he  was  not  yet  prepared  to  grant, 
Charles  again  determined  to  dismiss  them ;  a  resolution 
which  he  executed  with  some  expressions  of  impatience 
and  even  of  anger  not  usual  in  him,  and  little  calcu- 
lated to  remove  the  obstacles  daily  increasing  in  his 
path. 

Want  of  money  now  drove  the  King  to  very  unpopular 
and  even  unconstitutional  measures.  After  exhausting  4 
the  more  usual  means  of  voluntary  loans  and  grants,  he 
had  recourse  to  an  impost,  which,  under  guise  of  bor- 
rowing a  limited  sum,  exposed  the  property  of  his  sub- 
jects to  the  discretion  of  Commissioners,  whose  power 
w-as  not  restrained  by  any  fixed  law.  These  func- 
tionaries were  instructed,  if  any  man  should  refuse  to 
lend,  and  make  delays  and  excuses,  to  examine  him 
upon  oath  whether  he  has  been  dealt  with  to  deny  or 
refuse  to  lend,  or  make  an  excuse  for  not  lending;  to 
inquire  who  had  dealt  with  him,  and  what  speeches  and 
persuasions  were  used  to  that  purpose;  and  to  charge 
every  such  person  in  his  Majesty's  name,  and  upon  his 
allegiance,  not  to  disclose  to  any  one  what  his  answer 
was.  Such  proceedings  created  every  where  the  great- 
est indignation,  contempt,  and  suspicion.* 

Notwithstanding  the  impediments  he  had  to  en- 
counter in  finance,  Charles  allowed  himself  to  be  be- 
trayed into  a  war  with  France,  the  motives  for  which 
have  never  been  precisely  ascertained.  The  pride  and 
gallantry  of  Buckingham  have  been  accused  as  the 
source  of  this  quarrel  with  Louis,  although  it  was  re- 
commended to  the  nation  as  having  originated  in  a 
desire  to  defend  the  Huguenots  from  the  furious  into- 
lerance of  their  Sovereign.  Soubize,  with  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Rohan,  were  in  London  at  its  outbreak, 
and  it  is  certain  that  both  of  them  importuned  the  Eng- 
lish King  to  extend  his  protection  to  those  religionists, 
of  whom  they  were  the  avowed  leaders;  assuring  him 
that,  with  an  undisguised  feeling  of  contempt  for  the 
Treaty  concluded  under  his  mediation,  the  French  Go- 
vernment were  making  preparation  for  their  entire  de- 
struction in  every  Province  where  they  had  obtained  the 
slightest  footing.  Influenced  by  those  reasons,  a  fleet  of 
a  hundred  ships,  having  on  board  seven  thousand  men, 
was  directed  to  steer  towards  Rochelle  under  the  com- 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  419.     Franklyn,  p..  207. 
VOL.  xit. 


mand  of  Buckingham,  who  had  neither  talent  nor  expe-  Annals  of 
rience  to  qualify  him  for  the  conduct  of  military  affairs.     Britain. 
No  intelligence  having  been  received  of  this  enterprise 
by  the  Rochellois,  the  Duke  was  not  admitted  into  the 
town  ;  but,  ashamed  to  return  to  England  without  draw- 
ing his  sword,  he  sailed  to  the  Isle  of  EM,  where  he 
landed  the  troops  and  made  ready  for  besieging  the 
principal   fortress.     His   success   corresponded    to   the 
hasty  and  negligent  manner  in  which  he  conducted  his  „ 
advances;  the  enemy  were  allowed  time  to  supply  them-  to  the 
selves  with  ammunition  and  provisions;    and  at  length  Island  of 
the  English  General,  convinced  that  the  enterprise  was  Rhe. 
hopeless,   re-embarked  the   remnant  of  his  forces  and       A.  D. 
turned   his  face  homewards,  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the      1627. 
great  mass  of  his  Countrymen.* 

Though  it  is  said  that  the  loss  sustained  by  the  un-  King  is  ad- 
fortunate  Favourite  exceeded  four  thousand  men,  his  ^se<?  p 
master  did  not  upbraid  him  either  with  want  of  foresight  Hament. 
or  of  capacity.  The  generosity  of  the  Monarch  even 
went  so  far  as  to  take  upon  himself  the  blame  of  failure, 
by  acknowledging  that  he  had  not  forwarded  the  sup- 
plies which  the  Duke  had  a  right  to  expect.  At  the 
same  time  he  encouraged  the  inhabitants  of  Rochelle, 
whom,  as  they  had  risen  in  arms  at  his  solicitation,  he 
felt  himself  bound  in  honour  to  protect.  But  the  empty 
condition  of  his  treasury  afforded  little  hope  to  his 
friends,  and  was  very  little  consistent  with  the  extensive 
scheme  of  warfare  which  he  intended  to  pursue.  Being 
convinced  from  experience  that  money  could  not  be 
raised  by  the  arbitrary  measures  which  he  had  been  ad- 
vised to  adopt,  he  submitted  to  the  necessity  of  once 
more  meeting  Parliament,  on  "  whose  love"  his  Coun- 
cil advised  him  to  rely  for  aidxin  his  effort  to  defend  the 
French  Protestants. 

To  pave  the  way  for  a  good  understanding  with  his  Hisaddress 
faithful  Commons,  the  King  set  the  example  of  sacri-  "     ofthe1" 
ficing  resentment,  by  retracing  certain  steps  which  he  Session. 
had  formerly  taken  in  ignorance  or  anger.     He  restored  March, 
to  liberty  a  number  of  gentlemen  whom  he  had  thrown      A.  D. 
into  prison  for  resistance  to  the  forced  loan  ;  and  several      1628. 
Peers  who  had  incurred  his  displeasure  were  permitted  by 
him  to  resume  their  seats  in  the  Upper  House.     When 
the  Members  assembled,  however,  he  addressed  them  in 
a  tone  of  authority  bordering  on  that  of  reproof,  which 
more  than  counterbalanced  the  moderation  of  his  con- 
duct.    "  Every  man,*'  said  he,  "  must  now  do  accord- 
ing to  his  conscience  ;  wherefore  if  you  {which  God  for- 
bid) should  riot  do  your  duties  in  contributing  what  this 
State  at  this  time  needs,  I  must  in  discharge  of  my  con- 
science use  other  means  which  God  hath  put  into  my 
hands,  to  save  that  which  the  follies  of  other  men  may 
hazard  to  lose.     Take  not  that  as  threatening  (I  scorn  to 
threaten  any  but  my  equals)  but  as  an  admonition  from 
him  that,  both  out  of  nature  and  duty,  hath  most  care  of 
your  preservations  and  properties."t 

The  House  made  a  demonstration  of  the  utmost  libe-  Case  of 
rality,  and  resolved  to  vote  for  the  use  of  his  Majesty's 
Government  not  less  than  five  subsidies ;  a  sum  consi- 
derably  larger  than  had  ever  been  confided  to  the  hands  the  loan. 
of  either  Charles  or  his  father.     But  it  was  not  meant 

*  The  motives  assigned  to  Buckingham  will  be  found  explained 
or  alluded  to  in  Clarendon,  vol.  i.,  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  423,  424, 
and  in  the  Memoires  de  Madame  Motteville.  See  also  Sir  Philip 
Warwick,  who  bestows  some  pains  on  the  subject ;  and  the  Sup- 
plement au  Trade.  Dogmatique  et  Historique  des  Edits,  quoted  by 
Dr.  Lingard,  vol.  ix.  p.  373. 

•}•  Lords'  Journals,  p.  687. 
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History,  that  such  a  grant  should  be  made  without  a  correspond- 
ino-  concession  on  the  other  side;  and  the  boon  de- 
manded by  the  Lower  House  comprehended  the  basis 
of  the  celebrated  Petition  of  Right.  During  the  opera- 
tion of  the  forced  loan  five  gentlemen,  Sir  Thomas 
Darnel,  Sir  John  Corbet,  Sir  Walter  Earl,  Sir  John 
Heveningham,  and  Sir  Edmond  Hambden  had  been 
thrown  into  prison ;  and  afterwards,  at  their  own  ex- 
pense and  hazard,  desired  to  be  brought  before  the 
Court  of  King's  Bench,  on  a  Writ  of  habeas  corpus,  and 
claimed  their  release,  not  as  a  favour  from  the  Crown, 
but  in  virtue  of  the  laws  of  their  Country,  which  prohi- 
bited punishment  where  guilt  was  not  proved.  In  reply, 
the  Judges  pleaded  that  it  was  not  necessary  that  any 
particular  cause  should  be  assigned  for  their  commitment, 
the  command  of  the  King  and  Council  being  alone  per- 
fectly sufficient;  and  hence,  after  all  the  formalities  of 
the  Court  were  exhausted,  the  Lord  Chief  Justice,  Sir  Ni- 
cholas Hyde,  dictated,  as  the  sentence  of  the  Bench, 
that  the  parties  should  be  remanded  to  prison,  and  that 
bail  should  be  refused.* 

Resolutions  This  remarkable  incident  forced  upon  the  House  oi 
of  the  Com-  Commons  the  subject  of  arbitrary  imprisonment ;  and, 
mons-  after  due  deliberation,  the  four  following  Resolutions 
were  unanimously  passed :— 1.  That  no  freeman  ought 
to  be  restrained  or  imprisoned,  unless  some  lawful 
cause  of  such  restraint  or  imprisonment  be  expressed  in 
the  warrant.  2.  That  the  Writ  of  habeas  corpus  ought 
to  be  granted  to  every  man  imprisoned  or  restrained, 
thought  be  at  the  command  of  the  King  or  the  Privy 
Council,  if  he  pray  for  the  same.  3.  That,  when  the  re- 
turn expresses  no  cause  of  commitment  or  restraint,  the 
party  ought  to  be  delivered  or  bailed.  4.  That  it  is  the  an- 
cient and  undoubted  right  of  every  freeman  that  he  hath 
a  full  and  absolute  property  in  his  goods  and  estate,  and 
that  no  tax,  loan,  or  benevolence  ought  to  be  levied  by 
the  King  or  his  Ministers,  without  common  consent  by 
Act  of  Parliament. 

After  a  long  debate,  during  which  the  friends  of  the 
prerogative  endeavoured  to  preserve  for  the  King  an 
instrument  of  intimidation  so  long  employed  by  his  pre- 
decessors, the  famous  Petition  already  alluded  to  was 
framed  by  the  House  and  submitted  to  his  Majesty  for 
the  purpose  of  obtaining  his  assent.  Besides  the  griev- 
ances stated  in  their  Resolutions,  they  laid  great  stress  on 
the  practice  of  billeting  soldiers  on  private  persons 
who  had  no  accommodation  for  them,  and  of  enforcing 
martial  law,  in  the  time  of  Peace,  for  the  punishment  of 
offences  which  ought  to  be  tried  in  the  ordinary  Courts; 
all  which  things  were  described  as  being  contrary  to  the 
rights  and  liberties  of  the  subject  and  the  Statutes  of 
the  realm.  The  answer  of  Charles  was  ambiguous  and 
unsatisfactory.  On  the  foot  of  the  Petition  he  ordered 
the  following  reply  to  be  inscribed  :  "  The  King  willeth 
that  right  be  done  according  to  the  laws  and  customs  of 
the  nation,  and  the  Statutes  be  put  in  due  execution, 
that  his  subjects  may  have  no  cause  to  complain  of  any 
wrong  or  oppression  contrary  to  their  just  rights  and 
liberties,  to  the  preservation  whereof  he  holds  himself  as 
well  obliged  as  of  his  prerogative."  The  disappoint- 
ment produced  by  this  return  to  the  earnest  desires  of 
nearly  the  whole  House,  could  only  be  equalled  by  the 
burst  of  passion  which  animated  the  speeches  of  some 
of  the  Members.  Their  rage  was  pointed  against  Buck- 

*  Stale  Trials,  vol.  vii.  p.  147.  Rushwortb,  vol.  i.  p.  462.  Jour- 
nals of  Commons,  April  3,  May  8. 
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ingham,  whom  they  were  not  unwilling  to  regard  as  the 
cause  of  the  repulse  which  had  just  been  sustained,  and 
whose  influence  at  Court  they  were  determined  to  di- 
minish. The  storm  which  agitated  the  deliberations  of 
the  Commons  had  extended  to  the  Lords,  and  its  effects 
began  to  be  seriously  dreaded  out  of  doors.  The  King 
was  entreated  by  both  Houses  to  give  a  more  explicit 
answer  to  the  Petition;  upon  which  he  appeared 
amongst  them,  took  his  seat  on  the  throne,  and,  desiring 
the  former  words  to  be  cut  off, he  substituted  the  follow- 
ing :  "  Let  right  be  done  as  is  desired."  "  Now,"  said 
he,  "I  have  ^performed  my  part;  if  this  Parliament 
have  not  a  happy  conclusion  the  sin  is  yours."  The 
gloom  which  had  covered  the  Legislature  was  instantly 
succeeded  by  a  gleam  of  sunshine  ;  the  sounds  of  con- 
gratulation were  every  where  heard  ;  and  the  Members, 
to  testify  their  thankfulness,  immediately  proceeded  to 
pass  the  Bills  for  the  several  subsidies  of  which  they  had 
held  out  the  promise.* 

By  this  firmness  and  perseverance  the  Commons  gained 
a  great  triumph  for  the  cause  of  freedom ;  and  yet,  like 
all  the  men  of  that  Age,  they  were  destitute  of  the  proper 
notions  of  an  enlightened  or  generous  liberty.  While 
they  compelled  the  King  to  relinquish  the  most  dan- 
gerous attributes  of  his  prerogative,  they  importuned 
him  to  exercise  the  penal  laws  against  the  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, deploring  in  pathetic  language  that  "mystery  of 
iniquity,"  a  concealed  toleration,  and  entreating  that, 
"  for  the  clear  eradication  of  Popery  and  the  raising  up 
of  a  holy  generation,  the  children  of  recusants  might  be 
educated  in  the  principles  of  Protestantism.  They  re- 
gretted that  Religion  should  be  made  vendible,  and  that 
men  for  pecuniary  rates  should  be  dispensed  withal, 
whereby  Papists  may  without  fear  of  law  practise  their 
idolatry."  Charles  excused  himself  by  assuring  them 
that  if  he  had  hitherto  granted  indulgence  to  Romanists 
it  was  with  the  hope  of  inducing  foreign  Princes  to  ex- 
tend the  same  privilege  to  their  Protestant  subjects  ;  but 
he  added,  if  he  did  not  soon  meet  with  such  a  return,  he 
would  even  increase  the  severity  of  the  treatment  novr 
recommended  to  him  by  the  Legislature. 

Amid  his  numerous  embarrassments  and  duties,  the 
King  did  not  forget  the  claims  of  the  people  of  Rochelle, 
who  were  now  threatened  with  the  vengeance  of  their  So- 
vereign at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army.  Ships  and  sol- 
diers were  collected  at  Portsmouth  preparatory  to  the  re- 
newal of  the  enterprise  under  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  ; 
though  it  has  been  understood  that  this  demonstration 
was  merely  meant  to  cover  the  preliminaries  of  a  Treaty 
between  the  Ambassadors  of  the  two  Monarchs,  who  be- 
gan to  perceive  that,  by  wasting  their  strength  in  so 
paltry  a  warfare,  they  were  contributing  to  the  ascendency 
of  the  Emperor  and  to  the  hopes  of  Spain.  While  matters 
were  in  this  position,  the  Duke  fell  by  the  hand  of  an  as- 
sassin, who,  excited  to  madness,  partly  by  religious  enthu- 
siasm and  partly  by  his  zeal  for  political  freedom,  obeyed 
an  impulse  which  he  considered  at  once  sacred  and  me- 
ritorious. Rochelle  soon  afterwards  surrendered  at  dis- 
cretion, and  no  longer  supplied  a  centre  of  revolt  and 
point  of  union  to  the  disaffected  Huguenots,  t 

*  Journals  of  Comment,  April  and  June,  1628.  Rushworth,  yoL 
V.  p.  613.  Journah  of  Lordt,  p.  843. 

f  In  a  letter  from  Lord  Carleton  to  the  Queen  describing  the 
murder  of  Buckingham,  it  is  related  that  Felton,  the  assassin,  ex- 
pecting to  have  been  immediately  slain,  stuck  in  the  crown  of  his 
hat  the  following  writing :  "  If  I  bee  slaine,  let  no  man  condemns 
mee.  but  rather  condemne  himself;  it  i»  for  our  sins  that  our  harts 
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History.  A  more  important  crisis  was  now  at  hand  than  that 
created  by  the  death  of  the  Favourite.  It  seems  that 
Charles  had  no  sooner  sanctioned  the  Petition  of  Right 
than  he  regretted  the  concessions  to  popular  licence 
which  he  had  been  thereby  led  to  grant.  At  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Session  1628,  accordingly,  he  took  occasion 
to<  explain  away  part  of  what  he  had  conceded ;  re- 
markin"'  that,  as  neither  House  meant  to  encroach  on 
his  prerogative,  it  was  to  be  inferred  he  had  bestowed 
no  new  privileges,  but  only  confirmed  such  as  his  People 
formerly  enjoyed.  "Yet,''  he  continued,  "I  do  not 
repeal  nor  recede  from  any  thing  I  have  promised  ;  and 
I  here  declare  that  those  things  whereby  men  had  cause 
to  suspect  the  liberty  of  the  subject  to  be  trenched  upon, 
shall  not  hereafter  be  drawn  into  example  for  your  pre- 
judice. But  as  for  tonnage  and  poundage,  it  is  a  thing 
I  cannot  want.  It  was  never  intended  by  you  to  ask, 
and  never  meant,  I  am  sure,  by  me  to  grant."* 
Considera-  Soon  after  the  meeting  of  Parliament  in  January  1629, 
tions  on  the  when  the  question  of  tonnage  and  poundage  was  again 
Petition  of  brought  forward,  the  attention  of  the  House  was  drawn 
lg  to  certain  alterations  which  appeared  in  the  printed 

copies  of  the  celebrated  Petition,  the  second  Magna 
Charta  of  Englishmen.  The  Royal  assent  was  with- 
drawn, and  the  original  evasive  answer  was  substituted  in 
its  place ;  a  fact  which  occasioned  the  most  distressing- 
uneasiness  among  all  classes  of  politicians,  and  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  patriots  to  the  very  highest 
pitch. 

Violent  Unfavourable   impressions    relative   to   the   motives 

proceed-  supposed  to  influence  the  determination  of  Charles 
ings  m  the  produced  their  usual  effect  on  the  minds  of  the  popular 
-Co°mmo°nfs  leaders  in  Parliament.  When  the  Bill  for  tonnage 
and  poundage  was  submitted  to  their  consideration 
by  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  they  refused  to  proceed 
until  their  grievances  were  redressed  ;  while  their 
allies,  the  Puritans,  insisted  that  the  injuries  inflicted 
upon  Religion  by  the  teachers  of  unsound  doctrines 
should  be  exposed  to  light,  before  any  notice  was  taken 
of  the  Royal  finances,  however  urgent  the  c'aims.  It 
was  accordingly  resolved  that  the  "  business  of  the  King 
of  this  Earth  should  give  place  to  the  business  of  the 
King  of  Heaven."  The  Opposition  had  fixed  their  plan 
of  attack,  and  no  arguments  could  soften  their  resent- 
ment, or  turn  aside  the  weapons  which  they  had  resolved 
to  employ  against  the  Government.  They  brought  for- 
ward a  remonstrance  against  the  practice  of  levying 
tonnage  and  poundage  without  the  consent  of  the  Legis- 
lature, and  desired  the  Speaker  to  put  it  to  the  vote ; 
which  being  refused,  a  shameful  scene  took  place  in  the 
House  ;  blows  were  given  on  both  sides  ;  the  doors  were 
locked,  and  the  following  protest  was  read  by  Hollis, 
as  conveying  the  sense  of  the  true  friends  of  liberty : 
1.  Whosoever  shall  seek  to  bring  in  Popery,  Arminianisra, 
and  other  opinions  disagreeing  from  the  true  and  'ortho- 
dox Church  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this 
Kingdom  and  Commonwealth.  2.  Whosoever  shall 
advise  the  taking  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being 
granted  by  Parliament,  or  shall  be  an  actor  or  instru- 
ment therein,  shall  be  reputed  a  capital  enemy  to  this 
Kingdom  and  Government.  3.  Whatever  merchant  or 

are  hardened,  and  become  sencelesse,  or  else  hee  had  not  gone  soe 
long  unpunished.  He  is  unworthy  the  name  of  a  gentleman  or 
soldier,  in  my  opinion,  that  is  afrayd  to  sacrifice  his  life  for  the  ho- 
nour of  God,  his  King,  and  Country.  John  Felton."  Ellis,  vol.  iii. 
p.  259. 

*  Lords'  Journals,  p.  879.     Rushbrook,  vol.  i.  p.  640. 


other  person  shall  pay  tonnage  and  poundage,  not  being  Annals  of 
granted  by  Parliament,  shall  be  reputed  a  betrayer  of  the     Britain- 
liberties  of  England,  and  an  enemy  to  the  same. 

During  this  commotion,  the  King  hastened  to   the 
House  of  Lords,  and  attempted   to  open  a  conference 
with   the  Commons,  whose    doors   were  still    fastened. 
The  Usher  of  the   Black   Rod  whom  he  sent  with  a 
message  was  not  admitted  ;  and  the  Sergeant-at-Arms, 
whose  presence  he  requested,  was  not  allowed  to  attend  Parliament 
his  summons.    Without,  therefore,  personally  meeting  the  dissolved, 
more  influential  branch  of  the  Parliament,  he  deemed  it  March  16« 
expedient  to  pronounce  a  dissolution  ;  having  previously      A«  D- 
given  orders  to  apprehend  nine  of  the  members,  who,      1629. 
after  a  short  examination,  were  committed   to   prison. 
Among  these  were  Selden,  Elliot,  Hollis,  and  Valentine; 
the  last  three  of  whom  were  afterwards  condemned  to  be 
confined  during  the  King's  pleasure,  and  to  pay  heavy 
sums  before  they  could  be  admitted  to  a  discharge. 

Finding  that  he  could  not  rely  upon  the  repre-  Financial 
sentatives  of  his  People  for  money  to  carry  on  the  wars  measures 
in  which  he  was  engaged  with  France  and  Spain,  heoftueKmg' 
lost  no  time  in  concluding  a  peace  with  both;  thus 
tacitly  abandoning  the  cause  of  the  Palatine  and  of  the 
foreign  Protestants,  on  whose  account  chiefly  he  had 
taken  up  arms.  As  he  had  now  resolved  to  govern 
without  Parliaments,  it  became  necessary  to  devise  new 
means  for  replenishing  his  Exchequer,  independently  of 
those  legislative  grants  on  which  the  Sovereigns  of  Eng- 
land were  wont  to  place  their  main  reliance  in  all  cases 
of  pressing  emergency.  Besides  insisting  on  his  right 
to  levy  the  disputed  duties  on  merchandise,  he  drew 
occasional  sums  from  such  freeholders  as  were  desirous 
to  remedy  their  defective  titles  by  taking  out  new  Charters 
from  the  Crown.  To  these  sources  of  revenue  may  be 
added  the  produce  of  certain  Patents  bestowed  on  Cor- 
porations in  particular  branches  of  trade,  together  with 
fees  on  Knighthood,  and  compositions  from  those  who 
having  good  estates  declined  to  accept  the  proffered 
honour.  Some  of  his  exactions  were  even  more  un- 
popular and  invidious,  alienating  from  him  all  the 
affections  of  the  gentry,  to  whom  he  ought  to  have 
looked  as  his  chief  support  against  the  turbulent  spirit 
of  the  towns. 

Fortunately  for  Charles,  as  he  was  unable  to  carry  on  Peace  with 
war,  he  found  no  difficulty  in  concluding  a  Peace  both  F/ance  and 
with  France  and  Spain.     Having  gained  no   triumphs    pam' 
he  was  not  entitled  to  demand  advantageous  terms,  nor 
to  secure  more  than  a  favourable  consideration  in  behalf 
of  the  Palatine  and  the  French  Protestants.     But  what 
the  King  of  England  could  not  effect  in  behalf  of  his 
unfortunate  relative,  the  Northern  Powers  of  Europe, 
influenced  perhaps  by  their  dread  of  Austrian  ascendency, 
showed  themselves  ready  to  undertake.     The  Danes,  in- 
deed, whose  zeal  was  not  called  in  question,  made  only 
a  slight  impression  on  the  powerful  enemy  whom  they 
had  provoked,  and  were  at  length  glad  to  escape  from  ^    ,,     - 
serious  losses  by  acceding  to  conditions      The  career  of  Qustavus 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  the  renowned  Monarch  of  Sweden,  Adolphus 
was  much  more   brilliant,  and  attended  with  the  most  an<*  of  the 
important  results,  though  his  premature  death  prevented  Palatine' 
the   accomplishment   of  the   benevolent   object   which 
called  him  into  the  field.     The  rapidity  with  which  he 
advanced,  in  defiance  of  large  armies  and  fortified  towns, 
was  not  viewed  without  alarm  by  the  Court  of  Vienna ; 
and,  if  the   Swede  had  been  supported   by  French  or 
English  troops  on  the  Rhine,  the  Imperial  Government 
mio-ht    have    been   exposed    to   considerable    hazard. 
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History.  Charles,  it  is  true,  instructed  the  Marquis  of  Hamilton 
to  carry  a  Body  of  troops  into  Germany  to  co-operate 
with  Gustavus ;  but  that  Nobleman,  who  never  suc- 
ceeded in  any  undertaking,  whether  Civil  or  military, 
found  no  opportunity  to  employ  his  soldiers  so  as  to 
promote  the  common  cause,  and  at  length  returned 
home,  leaving  in  the  busy  scene  of  war  a  deep  impression 
of  his  own  incapacity  and  of  his  master's  weakness.  The 
fall  of  the  Swedish  hero  at  the  Battle  of  Lutzen  rendered 
ftie  continuation  of  the  struggle  altogether  hopeless; 
and  the  death  of  the  Palatine  himself  soon  seemed  to  bar 
completely  all  the  pretensions  of  his  family.* 

From  the  year  1629  to  the  meeting  of  the  Long 
Bwtwfck  Parliament,  the  History  of  England  is  in  a  great  degree 
LeightpnJ  biographical ;  being  occupied  with  the  opinions  and 
and  Bur-'  actions  ot  individuals  rather  than  with  those  measures  of 
ton.  general  policy  which  extend  to  other  Countries,  or 

materially  alter  the  constitution  of  the  Government  at 
home.  The  patience  of  Charles  and  his  Council  was 
exhausted  by  the  rude  impertinences  of  Prynne,  Burton, 
Leighton,  and  Bastwick,  who,  with  their  censures  on 
the  public  administration  of  affairs,  mixed  up  the  grossest 
personalities ;  reflecting  not  only  on  the  motives  of  his 
chief  Ministers,  but  also  on  the  manners  of  his  Queen 
and  family.  Untaught  as  yet  by  experience  how  to 
treat  such  scurrility,  the  King  gave  his  consent  to  the 
severest  punishments  which  the  law  could  inflict  on 
libellers,  and  thereby  threw  over  their  cause  and  their 
characters  an  air  of  popular  favour,  which  at  length  sent 
them  forth,  fined  and  mutilated,  as  the  martyrs  of  na- 
tional freedom. 

Archbishop  The  rigid  principles  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
Land.  too,  operated,  at  that  unhappy  season,  not  less  preju- 
dicially to  the  interests  of  his  Sovereign  and  of  the 
Church  than  if  he  had  avowed  himself  the  determined 
enemy  of  both.  The  Puritans,  whom,  perhaps,  no 
system  of  management  could  have  kept  within  the 
bounds  of  moderation,  took  every  advantage  of  his  hasty 
temper;  and,  by  watching  their  opportunities, occasion- 
ally involved  him  in  disputes  from  which  he  did  not 
always  retire  without  loss  of  dignity  and  power.  As 
this  celebrated  Prelate  fell  the  victim  of  sectarian  rage, 
his  reputation  has  met  with  little  justice  from  the 
annalists  of  the  successful  faction  ;  who  have  taken  great 
pains  to  represent  him  as  an  ignorant  bigot,  a  tyrant, 
and  more  especially  as  a  concealed  Papist,  whose  dearest 
object  was  to  effect  a  reconciliation  with  Rome,  and  to 
place  his  native  Country  once  more  under  the  dominion 
of  the  Pope.  Yet  it  is  not  denied  that  he  was  zealous 
and  active  in  a  high  degree ;  that  he  regularly  visited 
the  Province  over  which  he  presided,  established  uni- 
formity of  discipline  in  the  Cathedral  Churches,  and  en- 
forced the  exact  observance  of  the  Rubric.  After  his 
example,  and  by  his  authority,  the  churches  were  repaired 
and  beautified;  at  his  requisition  the  Judges  unani- 
mously confirmed  the  legality  of  proceedings  in  the 
Ecclesiastical  Courts  ;  and,  by  his  advice,  the  King,  in 
defiance  of  every  obstacle,  undertook  to  restore  the  edifice 
of  St.  Paul's  to  its  former  splendour.  In  these  pursuits 
there  was  certainly  much  which  was  commendable  in 
itself;  and  much  also  becoming  his  high  station  ;  but 
the  Puritans  had  long  ago  marked  him  out  as  an  enemy; 
and  therefore  the  most  innocent  of  his  actions  were  mi's- 
represented  to  the  Public,  and  whatever  he  attempted 
was  described  as  an  additional  step  towards  the  intro- 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  i.  p.  46-83.    Franklyn,  p.  41 5. 


duction  of  Popery.     In  particular,  he  gave  them  great  Annals  of 
offence  by  enforcing  the  rule  not  to  grant  ordination     Britain- 
without  a  title ;  for  he  thereby  shut  the  door  against 
non-conforming  Ministers  who   had   formerly   in    vast 
numbers   found   their   way  into  churches  and  private 
chapels  in  quality  of  Lecturers.* 

The  services  of  the  Earl  of  Wentworth,  when  Lord  A  } 
Deputy  of  Ireland,  were  not  less  faithful  than  those  of  1549* 
the  Archbishop,  but,  for  a  similar  reason,  were  equally  j^^f  * 
unpopular  and  unavailing.  Succeeding  Falkland,  who  strafford 
had  surrendered  to  the  turbulent  Chiefs  more  extensive 
privileges  than  he  had  been  authorized  to  grant,  he  was 
called  to  perform  the  delicate  duty  of  resuming  some 
points  of  the  Royal  prerogative  compromised  by  hisBprede- 
cessor,  and  at  the  same  time  of  conciliating  the  allegiance 
of  the  landowners,  whose  interests  were  exposed  to  the 
greatest  peril  by  the  very  measures  which  he  was  com-  Hig 
manded  to  pursue.  Nor  were  the  infelicities  of  his  posi-  vernment 
tion  at  all  diminished  by  gentleness  of  manner  or  aeon-  in  Ireland. 
ceding  temper  on  his  part.  On  the  contrary,  he  spared  no 
man  whom  he  thought  hostile  to  his  views  ;  and  his  resent- 
ment ftll  with  peculiar  severity  on  almost  every  individual 
whom  he  found  in  the  possession  of  office  at  his  arrival. 
It  is  admitted  that  they  were  not  immaculate  characters; 
and  in  a  Government  like  that  of  Ireland,  where  fortunes 
were  continually  made  at  the  expense  of  the  Crown  or  of 
the  People,  few  public  men  could  bear  a  close  investiga- 
tion into  their  conduct.  There  the  authority  of  the  King 
had  been  perpetually  controlled  by  the  influence  of  his 
servants.  To  re-establish  order,  therefore,  it  was  neces- 
sary to  make  the  highest  subjects  feel  that  they  were 
amenable  to  the  law  ;  and,  by  the  punishment  of  a  few, 
to  teach  all  that,  under  a  wise  and  righteous  Monarch,  no 
rank,  no  wealth,  no  connections  could  screen  the  guilty 
from  the  retribution  due  to  their  transgressions.  Alluding 
to  one  of  these  State-criminals,  Wentworth  says,  "that 
he  had  done  as  many  outrages  and  grievous  misde- 
meanours as  everVizier  Basha  had  done  under  the  Grand 
Seignor.  There  was  not  such  a  tyrant  in  the  King's 
dominions,  who,  utterly  drunk  with  the  vice  of  violence, 
had  with  unregard  and  tottering  steps  trodden  down 
his  Majesty's  People  on  every  side." 

It  seems  but  justice  to  a  much  calumniated  character  Itggood 
to  observe,  in  the  words  of  his  biographer,  that  "  the  effecte. 
debts  of  the  Crown,  by  his  good  management,  were  paid 
oft',  and  the  revenue  so  improved  that  Ireland  became 
able  to  support  itself  without  any  assistance  from  the 
treasury  of  England  for  the  guard  of  its  coasts.  He 
rescued  the  sea  from  the  depredations  of  pirates,  opening 
the  road  for  a  safe  and  free  commere.  He  brought  in 
the  linen  manufacture,  sowed  great  quantities  of  flax 
seed,  and  set  up  several  looms  at  his  own  expense  to 
invite  the  Irish  to  follow  that  trade  without  prejudice 
to  England,  which  is  at  this  day  their  greatest  benefit 
and  support.  Lord  Strafford  also  went  on  to  redress 
the  grievances  and  to  cure  the  distempers  of  the  Church. 
It  is  true  he  did  not  exact  of  the  recusant  the  twelve- 
pence  a  Sunday,  as  by  law  he  might  have  done.  But 
let  none  hence  conclude  that  he  was  a  favourer  of  the 
Papists  and  an  encourager  of  their  Religion.  He  knew 

*  Lingard,  vol.  x.  p.  5.  Laud,  Diary,  p.  47.  Dr.  Lingard  takes 
some  pains  to  refute  the  vulgar  opinion  that  the  Archbishop  wished 
to  be  a  Cardinal ;  stating  that  such  suspicions  are  not  warranted 
by  the  words  themselves,  and  are  completely  overturned  by  his 
answer  in  the  History  of  his  troubles,  that  the  person  making  the 
offer  had  relation  to  some  Ambassador ;  that  he  acquainted  the 
King  because  he  was  compelled  to  do  it  by  law ;  and  that  Charles 
himself  freed  him  speedily  both  from  the  trouble  and  the  danger. 
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History.  a  better  way  to  secure  the  Protestant  interest,  a  more 
noble  and  effectual  means  than  penal  laws,  namely,  the 
repairing  of  Churches  and  building  of  mansion-houses 
for  Ministers;  introducing  a  learned  Clergy,  and  enjoining 
their  strict  residence ;  affording  them  countenance  and 
protection  against  the  encroachments  of  the  powerful ; 
restoring  to  them  means  of  hospitality;  and  looking 
carefully  to  the  marriage  and  education  of  the  King's 
wards.  This  was  the  best  method  of  supporting  the 
Protestant  cause,  and  by  adopting  it  he  gave  a  deadly 
blow  to  the  Church  of  Rome."* 

It  had  now  become  an  object  of  State  policy  with 
Wentworth  and  other  Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  render 
Charles  so  completely  independent  of  Parliamentary 
grants  that  he  might  maintain  his  Government  on  the 
resources  secured  to  him  from  permanent  taxes  and 
discretionary  imposts.  Various  sums  were  raised  in 
Ireland,  principally  upon  the  holders  of  land,  whose 
titles  were  either  obsolete  or  extremely  defective.  The 
expedient  of  ship-money  was  resorted  to  in  England 
with  the  same  views  ;  but  the  motive  was  nt  once  more 
manifest,  and  the  obstacles  to  its  accomplishment  incal- 
culably greater. 

To  provide  for  the  defence  of  the  maritime  districts 
against  any  sudden  attack  from  abroad,  the  several  sea- 
ports were  bound  to  supply  a  certain  number  of  ships  for 
the  King's  service ;  and  subsequently,  to  lighten  the 
burden  of  such  preparations,  the  owners  of  estates  along 
the  coast  were  placed  under  an  obligation  to  contribute 
funds,  according  to  the  extent  of  their  incomes.  Rea- 
soning on  this  principle,  the  King's  advisers  suggested 
that,  as  the  purpose  of  naval  armaments  was  not  con- 
fined to  the  exclusive  protection  of  the  shores,  but 
embraced  the  welfare  of  the  whole  community,  this  con- 
tribution might  be  extended  to  all  his  subjects  who  had 
property  to  cover  from  hostile  aggression.  Writs  were- 
accordingly  issued  to  the  Sheriffs  of  the  different  Counties 
informing  them  that  the  inhabitants  were  assessed  to  the 
amount  of  a  certain  number  of  ships,  to  be  ready  for  sea 
in  the  ensuing  Spring ;  adding,  that  as  the  charge  was 
estimated  at  a  fixed  sum,  the  money  might  be  raised  in 
the  manner  usually  adopted  for  collecting  the  subsidies. 
This  plan  was  so  far  attended  with  success  that  more 
than  two  hundred  thousand  a-year  was  obtained  for  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet;  a  supply  which  seems  to  have 
been  disbursed  with  great  prudence,  as  no  fewer  than 
sixty  ships  of  war  sailed  from  their  respective  harbours.f 
Its  legality  Though  this  unwonted  impost  was  paid  throughout 
doubted.  the  Kingdom  with  little  reluctance,  doubts  were  uni- 
versally entertained  as  to  the  legality  of  the  sanction  by 
which  it  was  enforced.  It  was  therefore  thought  proper 
to  submit  to  the  Judges  the  two  following  questions  ; 
namely,  whether,  in  cases  of  danger,  the  King  could  not 
impose  ship-money  for  the  defence  and  safeguard  of  the 
nation,  and  by  law  compel  payment  from  those  who 
refused?  and  whether  he  were  not  the  sole  judge  both 
of  the  danger  and  when  and  by  what  means  it  was  to 
be  prevented  ?  The  opinions  of  these  learned  persons 
being  given  in  favour  of  the  prerogative  were  ordered 
to  be  registered  in  all  the  Courts  of  Westminster,  and 
explained  to  juries  at  all  the  Assizes  on  the  Circuit ;  the 
Council  having  in  the  meantime  resolved  to  extend  the 
decision  to  the  maintenance  also  of  the  army.  "  Since 
it  is  lawful,"  said  Lord  Strafford,  "  for  the  King  to  im- 

*  Strafford.  Letter*  and  Despatches,  by  Knowler,  vol.  i.  Dedication. 
t  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  252.     Howell,  State  Trials,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1204.     Bibliotheca  Regia,  246. 


pose  a  tax  towards  the  equipment  of  the  navy,  it  must  Annals  of 

be  equally  so  for  the  levy  of  land  forces  ;  and  the  same     Britain- 

reason  which  authorizes  him  to  levy  an  army  to  resist, 

will  authorize  him  to  carry  that  army  abroad  that  he 

may  prevent  invasion,     Moreover,  what  is  law  in  Eng- 

land is  law  also  in  Scotland  and  Ireland.     This  decision 

of  the  Judges  will  therefore  make  the  King  absolute  at 

home   and   formidable  abroad.     Let  him  only  abstain 

from  war  a  few  years  that  he  may  habituate  his  subjects 

to  the  payment  of  this  tax,  and  in  the  end  he   will  find 

himself  more  powerful  and  respected  than   any  of  his 

predecessors."* 

But  these  views,  plausible  as  they  might  appear  to  the 
friends  of  the  Monarch,  were  resolutely  opposed  by  the 
leading  patriots.  Hampden,  in  particular,  who  was  Conduct  of 
rated  for  his  estate  in  Buckingham,  refused  to  pay,  and  Hampden. 
thereby  brought  the  question,  as  it  respected  the  extent 
of  the  Royal  prerogative,  before  the  regular  Courts  of 
Law.  The  subject,  so  important  to  both  the  parties  who 
had  joined  issue  on  its  merits,  was  first  taken  up  by  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer,  who,  after  deliberating  several 
days,  called  the  other  Judges  ;  though  it  was  obvious, 
as  these  last  had  already  given  their  opinion  on  the 
general  principle,  that  the  ultimate  decision  would  go 
in  favour  of  the  King.  Accordingly,  judgment  was 
pronounced  against  Hampden,  who  was  compelled  to 
advance  the  sum  with  which  he  had  been  charged  ;  but 
as  his  object  was  rather  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
Country  to  a  matter  which  deeply  concerned  their  poli- 
tical rights,  than  to  secure  a  personal  exemption  from 
the  tax,  the  result  did  not  occasion  much  disappointment. 
He  meditated  in  the  mean  time  a  scheme  of  revenge  on 
a  more  extensive  scale  than  could  ever  have  been  realized 
even  by  the  most  brilliant  triumph  in  a  legal  controversy. 
Being  aware  that  the  spirit  of  discontent  had  spread  over  stirs  up 
the  whole  Kingdom,  he  made,  in  company  with  Prynne,  the  Scots. 
occasional  visits  into  Scotland,  where  was  concerted  that 
armed  opposition  to  the  Government  of  Charles  which, 
after  involving  all  classes  in  the  calamities  .of  a  Civil  war, 
terminated  in  a  complete  revolution.! 

Twelve  years,  however,  elapsed  before  the  views  of  Charles 
the  King  encountered  any  direct  or  serious  opposition 
from  his  Scottish  subjects.  The  hasty  dissolution  of  the 
English  Parliament  in  1629  irritated  the  patriots,  and 
laid  open  their  minds  to  the  inroad  of  thoughts  which 
pointed  ultimately  lo  a  physical  struggle  between  them 
and  the  advocates  of  the  prerogative.  Imitating  the 
example  of  his  father,  he  determined,  in  1633,  to  visit  the 
land  of  his  birth,  and  to  receive  the  honours  of  royalty 
after  the  manner  of  his  ancestors  ;  a  ceremony  which 
was  performed  by  the  hands  of  Archbishop  Spotswood 
in  the  Palace  of  Holyrood-house.  The  King  was  at- 
tended by  Laud,  at  that  time  Bishop  of  London,  who 
condu*  ted  divine  service  in  the  Chapel  Royal  according 
to  the  English  Liturgy,  and,  in  his  discourse,  earnestly 
recommended  the  use  of  the  same  ritual  in  all  the  offices 
of  Religion.  The  Sermon,  it  is  said,  was  heard  with  a 
degree  of  approbation  that  seemed  to  justify  the  im- 
mediate introduction  of  a  form  of  prayer,  as  well  as  the 
full  adoption  of  the  sacerdotal  vestments  ;  two  questions, 
however,  on  which  there  still  prevailed  a  great  difference 
of  opinion.  { 

*  Strafford,  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 

f  Rushworth,  vol.  ii  p.  480.  Howell  State  Trials,  vol.  in.  p. 
826—1254 

+  Balfour,  vol.  ii.  p.  128.  Burnet,  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  X). 
Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  Large  Declaration,  p.  1—9. 
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History.        To  hardly  any  class  of  the  Scottish  people,  indeed, 
did  his  exertions  for  their  welfare  give  satisfaction.     He 
alarmed  the  Nobility  by  the  plan  which  he  was  supposed 
to  have  matured  for  recovering  to  the  Church  a  share 
of  its  ancient  patrimony  ;  he  disappointed  some  am- 
bitious individuals  who  thought  their  services  entirely 
overlooked ;   he   soured   the  Puritanical  party   by  the 
Th   K'        favour  shown  to  Episcopalians,  as  well   as  by  the  im- 
oflfenrbthe  portance  he   attached   to  what  in  their  eyes  appeared 
Nobility,     nothing-  better  than  Popish  ceremonies  ;  and  by  an  in- 
cautious use  of  the  prerogative  he  awakened  the  jealousy 
of  those  more  generous  spirits  who  began  to  set  a  value 
on  the  privileges  of  political  freedom.     The  fears  of  the 
noble    landowners,    regarding    the    revocation    of  the 
Ecclesiastical  estates,  were,  moreover,  not  a  little  em- 
bittered by   their  resentment  at  the   elevation   of  the 
dignified  Clergy  to  the  highest  Civil  offices  under  the 
Crown.     Nor  was  it  long  before  an  occasion  presented 
itself  for  giving  a  full   expression  to  their  dislike  of 
Episcopacy,    and    of  their   decided   opposition    to   the 
measures  by  which  it  appeared  to  be  the  intention  of 
Liturgy       the  King  to  support  it.     In    the    reign   of  James   the 
and  Canons  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  had  been  obtained  to 
proposed.     &  proposai  for  compiling  a  Liturgy  as  well  as  for  con- 
structing a  regular  code  of  Ecclesiastical   Law.     But 
the  governors  of  the  Church,  warned  by  certain  tokens 
of  popular  aversion  to  any  sudden  change  in  their  worship 
or  discipline,  had    willingly  availed  themselves  of  the 
aversion  to  Scottish  affairs  which  marked   the  closing 
years  of  that  Monarch,  and  permitted  the  former  usages 
to  continue.     The  devotional  part  of  the  Sunday  duty, 
it  is  admitted,  was  performed  in  a  very  slovenly  manner, 
and  seems  indeed  to  have  occupied  only  a  small   share 
of  public  attention.     "  Preachers,  and  Readers,  and  ig- 
norant Schoolmasters  prayed  in  the  Church  ;  sometimes 
so  ignorantly  as  it  was  a  shame  to  all  religion  to  have 
the  majesty  of  God  so  barbarously  spoken  unto;  some- 
times so  seditiously  that  their  prayers  were  plain  libels, 
girding  at   sovereignty  and    authority ;   or  lies,  being 
stuffed  with  all  the  false  reports  of  the  Kingdom."* 
Dissatisfac-      During  the  present  visit  of  Charles  the  scheme  was 
tiouofthe  resumed  of  preparing  Canons  and  a  Book  of  Common 
People.        Prayer  for  the  Church  of  Scotland.     This  task  was  com- 
mitted to  some  of  the  native  Prelates,  who  were  desired 
in  the  course  of  their  work  to  communicate  with  Laud 
and  Bishop  Wren  of  Norwich :  and  when  completed, 
the  only  sanction  thought  necessary  was  a  Royal  Pro- 
clamation, by  which,  at  the  same  moment,  obedience 
was  enjoined  upon  the  parochial  Ministers,  and  authority 
conveyed  to  the  Bishops  to  enforce  due  compliance.    No 
complaints,  however,  were  uttered  against  the  Canons 
which  were  first  issued,  considered  meiely  as  the  standard 
of  Church  discipline,  though  dissatisfaction  may  have 
been  felt  as  to  the  tendency  of  the  despotic  manner  in 
which  they   were   introduced.     The   prudence    of  the 
Bishops,  besides,  who  did  not  rigidly  urge  an  unqualified 
subscription,  averted  the  evils  which  might  have  been 
apprehended  from  the  irregularity   of  the    procedure  ; 
while  those,  on  the  other  hand,  who  meditated  opposition 
waited  for  the  appearance  of  the  Common  Prayer,  which 
they  doubted   not  would  afford  a  much  more  tenable 
ground  whereon  to  raise  popular  excitement. 

It  had  been  originally  proposed  to  adopt  the  English 
Liturgy,  as  ratified  by  Parliament  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  and  at  once  to  extend  the  legal  sanction  to 

*  Large  Declaration,  p.  16.     Guthrie,  Memuirs. 


the  Scottish  Church.  But  the  Northern  Bishops,  aware 
of  the  jealousy  which  rankled  in  the  minds  of  their 
people  relative  to  the  pretensions  of  their  Southern 
neighbours,  both  on  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical  grounds, 
recommended  that  a  few  verbal  alterations  should  be 
introduced;  that  the  Psalms,  Epistles,  and  Gospels 
should  be  taken  from  the  new  translation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures ;  and  that  the  book  should  be  announced  as  having 
been  specially  compiled  for  the  use  of  their  own  Esta- 
blishment. The  Communion  service,  printed  in  the 
first  Liturgy  of  Edward  VI.,  was  also  preferred  ;  not 
only  because  it  was  different  from  that  inserted  in  the 
later  editions  of  the  Anglican  ritual,  but  also  on  account 
of  the  better  arrangement  it  presents  of  the  several 
prayers  and  addresses  which  are  employed  in  the 
Eucharistical  office.  Objections  were  taken  to  the  revival 
of  this  Order  for  administering  the  Lord's  Supper  as 
approaching  too  nearly  the  forms  of  the  Romish  Church. 

The  Royal  Proclamation  directed  that  on  Easter-day 
1637,  the  Service-book  should  be  used  for  the  first  time 
in  all  the  Churches  of  the  Scottish  metropolis  ;  and  had 
this  order  been  strictly  observed,  the  result  would  pro- 
bably have  been  more  favourable  than  it  afterwards 
proved.  But  various  reasons  were  suggested  for  delay, 
arising  from  prudential  motives  on  the  part  of  some  of 
the  King's  servants,  and  from  disaffection  or  treason  on 
the  part  of  others.  The  more  aged  Prelates,  whose  fears 
could  not  be  pronounced  groundless,  were  desirous  that 
a  longer  period  should  be  allowed  for  conciliating  the 
minds  of  the  People ;  while  Sir  Thomas  Hope,  the 
Lord  Advocate,  adopted  the  same  views,  "  from  his  wish 
that  the  Presbv  terians,  whose  cause  he  espoused,  might 
be  better  prepared  for  opposition."  Whatever  were  the 
inducements  which  influenced  the  Privy  Council,  the 
suspicion  that  their  cautious  proceedings  arose  from 
weakness  or  timidity,  encouraged  the  discontented  to 
persevere  in  their  scheme  of  resistance ;  being  convinced 
that  the  Executive  Government  would  not  have  sus- 
pended a  Royal  mandate  had  they  been  both  able  and 
willing  to  carry  it  into  operation.  But  the  intentions 
of  the  popular  leaders  were,  in  the  mean  time,  kept  pro- 
foundly secret.  When,  on  the  16th  of  July,  notice  was 
given  in  the  Churches  that  the  new  Liturgy  would  be 
introduced  the  following  Sunday,  no  signs  of  displeasure 
appeared,  either  among  the  Ministers  or  the  Congrega- 
tions. On  the  contrary,  all  the  Clergy,  with  a  single 
exception,  not  only  complied  with  the  order  of  the 
Archbishop  to  announce  the  Common  Prayer,  but, 
generally  speaking,  enlarged  upon  its  excellence  as  a 
sound  and  judicious  compilation. 

These  appearances  of  approbation  or  of  acquiescence 
completely  deceived  the  higher  order  of  Churchmen,  as 
well  as  the  sincere  members  of  the  Privy  Council.  No 
precautions,  therefore,  were  used,  either  tc  obviate  or 
repress  any  movement  on  the  side  of  the  mult  tude. 
Hence  the  shouts  and  execrations  with  which  the  Liturgy 
was  received  on  the  morning  of  Sunday,  the  23d  of  July, 
were  not  less  unexpected  than  they  were  appalling  and 
disgraceful.  In  Edinburgh,  the  Dean  who  read,  and  the 
Bishop  who  from  the  pulpit  attempted  to  address  the  in- 
furiated rabble,  narrowly  escaped  with  their  lives.  The 
principal  tumult  took  place  in  the  Cathedral,  but  scenes 
nearly  similar  were  witnessed  in  other  Churches  ;  and 
every  where  the  exclamations  of  the  mob  expressed  their 
dread  of  Popery,  which  they  had  been  sedulously  taught 
to  identify  with  the  Ritual  of  the  new  Service-book, 
which  as  yet  they  had  neither  seen  nor  heard. 
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History  The  magistrates  of  Edinburgh,  either  themselves 
•ignorant  of  the  true  cause  whence  this  commotion  arose, 
or  desirous  to  deceive  the  King,  ascribed  it  entirely  to 
what  they  called  the  "  rascal  multitude,"  the  scum  of 
the  populace,  and  gave  ground  to  hope  that  the  Liturgy 
would  yet  be  quietly  received.  But  the  great  interest 
and  powerful  influence,  of  which  the  recent  movement 
was  only  a  secondary  indication,  soon  began  to  show 
themselves  in  the  persons  of  certain  Noblemen  who 
ceivedTaud  espoused  the  cause  of  the  People.  Various  supplications 
opposed.  were  presented  to  the  Privy  Council,  and  even  to  the 
King,  praying  relief  from  the  imposition  of  the  Canons 
and  the  Service-book.  Thousands  flocked  to  the  Capital 
with  the  view  of  intimidating  the  Government  and 
driving  the  Prelates  from  their  seats  at  the  Council 
Board ;  and  so  rapidly  did  the  spirit  of  insurrection 
spread  among  the  citizens,  that  the  heads  of  the  Civil 
administration  soon  felt  the  necessity  of  applying  to  the 
popular  Lords  for  protection.  At  this  stage  Charles 
ought  either  to  have  yielded  all  that  was  claimed  by  the 
insurgents,  or  to  have  compelled  obedience  by  force  of 
arms.  But  it  was  characteristic  of  this  unhappy  Mo- 
narch's reign  thai  his  concessions  ever  came  tod  late, 
while  his  coercive  measures  were  prosecuted  with  so 
little  vigour  as  only  to  excite  against  him  a  more  de- 
termined opposition.  He  was  at  the  same  time  miserably 
served  by  the  individuals  whom  he  had  invested  with 
the  chief  authority  in  Scotland.  His  Council  in  that 
Country  were  divided  on  the  most  important  questions  ; 
and  the  greater  part  of  them,  with  professions  of 
duty  on  their  lips,  were  secretly  pleased  with  increasing 
symptoms  of  hostility  to  the  Bishops,  whose  power  they 
either  disliked  or  envied.  Besides,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Scotch  at  the  English  Court  contributed 
not  a  little  to  confirm  the  misapprehensions  under  which 
the  King  laboured  respecting  the  real  extent  of  the  dis- 
turbances which  agitated  the  Northern  Provinces.  They 
assured  him  that  all  was  quiet  or  would  soon  be  so ; 
and  hence  Charles  could  hardly  allow  himself  to  dread 
any  serious  resistance  until  he  found  that  all  his  con- 
descensions had  only  occasioned  a  greater  degree  of  in- 
solence; that  his  offers  were  rejected  ;  his  Proclamations 
slighted  and  contemned  ;  and  that  measures  were 
actually  concerted  for  opposing  him  in  the  field. 

The  contest  began  with  a  war  of  manifestos  relative 
to  the  Canons,  the  Liturgy,  and  the  High  Commission. 
Each  Royal  Proclamation  was  encountered  on  the  very 
spot,  and  even  in  the  presence  of  the  heralds  who  read 
it,  by  a  protestation  at  the  instance  of  the  disaffected 
Lords  ;  and  in  the  same  degree  that  Charles  conceded 
the  several  points  at  issue,  the  confederates  rose  in  their 
demands,  until  it  became  too  obvious  to  be  any  longer  con- 
cealed that  the  interests  of  Religion  were  made  only  a  pre- 
text for  compassing  other  objects  not  yet  fully  avowed. 
Finding  that  they  had  exposed  themselves  to  the  charge 
of  sedition,  the  Presbyterian  leaders  determined  to  adopt 
an  expedient  by  which  the  physical  strength  of  their 
retainers  might  be  rendered  available,  and  the  co-ope- 
ration of  the  whole  Body  permanently  secured.  They 
Erection  of  divided  their  numbers  into  four  Boards,  or  Tables,  as 
ihe  Tables,  they  wera  called,  answering  to  the  corresponding  ranks 
of  Noblemen,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and  Burgesses. 
Representatives  from  these  sections,  in  the  next  place, 
formed  a  general  Board,  where  all  suggestions  were 
received,  and  whence  all  orders  were  issued.  Subsidiary 
Tables  or  Committees  were  appointed  in  the  more  im- 
portant districts  throughout  the  whole  Country  ;  and 
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in  this  manner  the  actual  government  of  the  Kingdom  Annals  of 
was    usurped   much    more   effectually  than  when    the     Britai"- 
Reformers  at  an  earlier  period,  by  an  undisguised  act  of  v—fc^1*-/ 
rebellion,   withdrew   their   allegiance   from    the  Queen      From 
Regent,  the  mother  of  Mary,  their  infant  Sovereign. 

But  the  sanction  of  Religion  was  still  wanting  to  con- 
solidate this  illegal  combination.  It  was  therefore 
resolved  by  the  Tables  to  construct  a  Covenant  whereby 
they  might  bind  their  followers  to  persevere  in  the  Covenant. 
undertaking  upon  which  they  had  entered,  and  express  A.  D. 
a  resolution  to  defend  one  another  in  all  circumstances,  1638. 
and  against  ail  persons  whatever.  In  a  measure  so 
nearly  allied  to  treason,  it  was,  however,  deemed  neces- 
sary to  proceed  with  the  utmost  caution  ;  and  as  in  cer- 
tain states  of  the  mind,  the  goodness  of  a  cause  is  held 
sufficient  to  justify  the  worst  means  that  may  be  em- 
ployed to  promote  it,  the  authors  of  this  scheme  thought 
it  not  unworthy  of  them  to  have  recourse  to  the  basest 
deception.  In  the  preceding  reign  a  Confession  of 
Faith,  abjuring  the  main  articles  of  Popery,  was  signed 
by  James,  and,  at  his  desire,  by  a  great  number  of  his 
Protestant  subjects  ;  and  at  a  later  period,  upon  a 
petition  of  the  General  Assembly,  it  was  again  subscribed, 
having  now  added  to  it  a  bond  or  obligation  for  the 
maintenance  of  the  true  Religion  and  of  the  King's  person. 
It  was  therefore  agreed  to  retain  the  same  title,  and  to 
represent  the  new  Covenant  as  the  actual  Confession  of 
Faith  recommended  by  James  and  approved  by  the 
Church;  a  piece  of  disingenuity  which  was  not  neces- 
sary to  support  the  cause,  and  which  afforded  its  enemies 
just  ground  for  questioning  the  integrity  of  the  zealous 
men  by  whom  it  was  patronized. 

The  Covenant  was  signed  with  great  zeal  in  the  me-  Covenant 
tropolis  as  well  as  in  the  surrounding  districts,  but  in  obtruded 
the  remoter  parts  it  was  more  coolly  received,  especially  on  many 
at  Aberdeen,  where  it  was  opposed  with  much  ability  *>er' 
by  the  Clergy  and  Professors.     The  King,  in  the  decla- 
ration which  bears  his  name,  maintains  that  it  was  ob- 
truded on  many  of  the  people  with  great  intemperance  ; 
and  that  not  only  threatenings,  but  even  actual  violence 
was  employed  against  those  Ministers  who  either  them- 
selves refused  to  sign  it,  or  who  dissuaded  their  pa- 
rishioners from  such  compliance.    After  mentioning  that 
wounds  were  inflicted  on  several  Clergymen  who,  from 
religious  motives  or  a  feeling  of  loyalty,  refused  to  join 
the  combination  into  which  so  many  of  all  ranks  were 
hurried,  he  states  his  conviction  that  the  plant  could 
not  be  of  heavenly  origin,  of  which  the  first  fruits  were 
drops  of  righteous  blood. 

Charles,  perceiving  that  his  Council  in  Scotland  was  ren-  Marquessof 
dered  inefficient  by  the  diversity  of  opinion  which  prevailed  Hamilton 
among  the  Noblemen  who  composed  it,  resolved  to  send  appointed 
thither  a  representative  invested  with  higher  powers,  and 
charged  with  more  special  instructions  than  he  had  yet 
confided  to  that  Body.  For  this  purpose,  he  selected  the 
Marquess  of  Hamilton,  his  relative  and  friend,  whom  he 
appointed  his  Commissioner  ;  hoping  that  the  gentle 
manners  and  popular  principles  of  this  distinguished  chief 
would  enable  him  to  compose  the  differences  which  divided 
so  many  of  his  Countrymen.  But  his  Grace  soon  found 
that  the  character  which  he  bore  as  the  deputy  of  the 
Sovereign  would  not  protect  him  from  insult  and  oppo- 
sition. The  Tables  had  issued  an  order  that  no  one 
whose  signature  was  affixed  to  the  Covenant  should  show 
him  any  mark  of  respect.  Even  his  own  tenants  and 
vassals  were  forbidden  to  meet  him  at  the  borders, 
whence  they  meant  to  accompany  him  in  his  progress 
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towards  the  Capital ;  and  he  accordingly  arrived  at  the 
palace  as  little  noticed  as  if  he  had  been  a  private  indi- 
vidual. When  he  suggested  to  the  insurgent  Lords  that, 
as  a  preliminary  to  an  amicable  negotiation  with  the 
Kino-,  they  should  cease  to  acknowledge  the  obligation 
of  the  Covenant,  they  replied,  "  They  would  sooner  re- 
nounce their  baptism :"  and  when  it  became  known 
that  he  intended  to  have  Divine  service  performed  in 
the  Chapel  Royal  according  to  the  form  of  the  English 
Church,  practised  there  during  a  period  of  twenty  years, 
these  zealous  Nobles  failed  not  to  intimate  to  him 
"  that  the  person  who  should  dare  to  read  prayers 
should  never  read  more ;  and  that  a  thousand  men  were 
ready  to  prevent  it." 

The  war  of  proclamations  and  protestations  was  once 
more  renewed  without  any  advantage  to  the  Royal  cause. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Covenanters  advanced  still  higher 
pretensions,  demanding  a  Parliament  and  an  Assembly, 
and  threatening,  in  case  of  refusal,  to  summon  them  on 
their  own  authority.  For  increasing  the  effect  of  their 
arguments,  too,  they  had  recourse  to  artifices  which  it 
is  painful  to  think  were  countenanced  by  men  who  pro- 
fessed the  most  sacred  regard  for  the  purity  of  the  Gos- 
pel. A  woman  named  Mitchelson,  ardently  attached  to 
the  Covenant,  was  so  far  overcome  by  enthusiasm  OF 
disease  as  to  pretend  to  inspiration.  When  the  fit  was 
on  her,  she  declaimed  vehemently  against  the  King's 
Confession,  originally  introduced  in  the  former  reign, 
and  represented  the  other  Deed  as  the  work  of  God. 
Her  words  were  recited  as  oracles,  and  many  persons 
took  them  down  from  her  mouth  in  short-hand.  People 
of  the  best  quality  flocked  to  see  her  in  her  paroxysms; 
and  being  conveyed  to  the  house  of  a  noted  covenanter, 
she  was  accommodated  with  a  large  bed-room  which 
was  always  crowded  to  the  doors.  Bishop  Burnet  states 
that  she  was  called  an  impostress,  but  adds,  "  Those 
who  understood  nature  better  knew  the  root  of  her 
distemper,  which  to  have  called  it  so  at  that  time  would 
have  met  with  a  high  censure."  Her  ravings,  notwith- 
standing, which  were  esteemed  manifestations  of  the 
Divine  Spirit,  contributed  not  a  little  to  exalt  the  Cove- 
nant and  damp  the  ardour  of  loyalty  among  the  friends 
of  the  King.* 

The  Marquess,  after  a  lengthened  correspondence  and 
several  journeys  to  Court,  was  authorized  to  cancel  the 
order  for  introducing  the  Liturgy  and  Canons ;  to  abo- 
lish the  High  Commission  and  the  Perth  Articles;  and 
finally  to  proclaim  an  Assembly  to  meet  at  Glasgow  in 
November,  and  a  Parliament  to  be  convened  early  in 
the  following  Summer.  The  King  had  proposed  two 
conditions  for  regulating  the  constitution  and  proceed- 
ings of  the  former  of  these  meetings ;  namely,  that  the 
members  to  be  elected  as  deputies  by  the  several  Pres- 
byteries should  be  chosen  solely  by  their  clerical  brethren, 
and  without  any  mixture  of  lay  votes;  and  that  the 
Assembly  should  not  interfere  with  any  laws  or  institu- 
tions which  belonged  to  the  proper  cognizance  of  the 
three  estates  of  the  Kingdom.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine 
terms  at  once  so  reasonable  and  moderate;  but  the  Lords 

*  Burnet,  Memoir,  of  the  Dukes  of  Hamilton,  p.  83.  «  The 
loy  wh.cn  heraudUors  conceived  for  P 
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of  the  Covenant,  being  aware  that  the  majority  of  the  Annals  of 
Clergy  were  opposed  to  the  sweeping  changes  to  which     Britain, 
their  counsels  tended,  objected  to  the  proposal  as  being  v 
inconsistent  with  the  freedom  of  election.     The  same 
view  was  entertained  by  Bishop  Burnet,  who  relates 
that  a  meeting  of  churchmen,  to  the  number  of  a  hun- 
dred and  twenty,  took  place  at  Edinburgh  previously  to 
the  election  of  members  for  the  approaching  Assembly  ; 
but  as  it  was  found  that  "  four  parts  of  five  were  only 
for  limiting  of  Episcopacy,  it  was  resolved  by  the  junto 
that  none  of  these  should  be  Commissioners."* 

At  length  this  celebrated  Convention  assembled,  Assembly 
which,  in  point  of  fact,  only  exhibited  the  Tables— the  atGr'asg 
Committees  of  Lords,  Gentlemen,  Ministers,  and  Bur-  v< 
gesses — under  a  different  form;  the  individuals  who  com- 
posed it  being  either  strictly  the  same,  or  chosen  by 
their  influence.  The  Bishops,  knowing  that  their  deter- 
mination to  overthrow  the  Church  was  fixed  beyond  the 
reach  of  argument  or  compromise,  declined  their  autho- 
rity and  refused  to  attend.  The  Royal  Commissioner 
made  a  fruitless  attempt  to  have  the  Episcopal  Refusal 
read  before  the  Assembly  should  proceed  to  business  ; 
but  "  their  uniform  practice  was  to  refuse  the  Lord  Com- 
missioner every  thing  he  required,  leaving  him  to  protest, 
and  to  see  how  little  respect  was  shown  to  the  wishes  of 
the  King."  Finding  all  his  efforts  vain,  he  came  to  the 
resolution  of  dissolving  them  ;  and,  accordingly,  in  the 
name  of  their  Sovereign,  he  pronounced  that  their  legal 
sittings  had  reached  their  termination,  and  declared  that 
their  future  proceedings,  should  they  persist  in  meeting, 
should  have  no  force  in  law. 

From  the  spirit  which  was  manifested  on  this  occa-  They  re- 
sion  by  the  popular  party,  it  might  be  inferred  that  they  solve  on 
had  already  determined  on  war.  But  there  are  also  war* 
records  in  existence  to  prove,  that  while  they  were  nego- 
tiating with  the  representative  of  their  lawful  King, 
they  were  likewise  employed  in  awakening  the  interest 
of  foreign  powers  in  their  behalf,  and  in  purchasing  arms 
for  the  use  of  their  followers  at  home.  A  year  before 
the  meeting  of  the  Assembly  at  Glasgow,  resolutions 
had  been  passed  in  the  Committees,  commonly  called  the 
Tables,  respecting  military  stores  and  implements.  It 
was  also  agreed  in  the  same  Convention  that  a  certain 
sum  of  money  should  be  raised  upon  the  holders  of 
land  to  meet  the  expenses  of  their  administration, 
and  to  enable  them  to  take  the  field,  should  such  an 
expedient  be  found  necessary.  Nor  were  their  prepara- 
tions confined  to  the  resources  of  their  native  land  ;  but, 
suppressing  for  a  season  their  wonted  aversion  to  Ro- 
man Catholics,  they  sent  a  letter  to  the  French  King,  Apply  to 
in  which,  after  reminding  him  that  he  was  the  refuge  of  Foreign 
all  afflicted  Princes  and  States,  they  expressed  their  ourt8' 
assurance  of  obtaining  from  him  a  degree  of  assistance 
corresponding  to  his  wonted  clemency.  It  is  true  that 
scruples  among  the  Clergy,  as  well  as  other  reasons 
affecting  the  relations  of  the  two  Countries,  prevented 
the  expected  aid  from  being  openly  sent :  but  one  of 
their  number  confesses,  "  We  were  hopeful  of  powerful 
assistance  from  abroad,  if  we  would  have  required  it. 
France  would  not  have  failed  to  embrace  our  protec- 
tion :  Holland  and  we  were  but  one  in  one  cause.  They 
had  been  much  irritated  lately  by  the  King's  assistance 
of  the  Spaniard.  Denmark  was  not  satisfied  with  many 
of  our  Prince's  proceedings,  and  was  much  behind  with 
the  Crown  of  Britain  since  his  war  with  the  Emperor. 

*  Memoirs,  p.  69. 
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History.  Sweden  was  fully  ours,  to  have  granted  us  all  the  help 
they  could  spare  from  Germany.  But  we  resolved  to 
make  no  use  of  any  friendship  abroad,  till  our  case 
was  more  desperate  than  we  yet  took  it.  The  less  our 
design  was  for  help  from  abroad,  our  diligence  was 
the  greater  to  make  good  use  of  our  means  at  home. 
Much  help  we  got  from  good  General  Lesley,  who  sat 
daily  with  our  Committees  ;  and,  without  any  charge,  he 
was  diligent  to  call  home  officers  of  his  regiment,  lo 
send  for  powder,  muskets,  pikes,  cannon  ;  wherein  from 
Holland,  Sweden,  and  Germany,  we  were  pretty  well 
answered.''* 

The  year  1639  witnessed  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities between  the  King  and  his  Northern  subjects. 
The  Scots,  who  had  foreseen  or  determined  that  the 
great  question  at  issue  must  be  put  to  the  arbitrement 
of  the  sword,  proceeded  in  arms  to  the  border,  and 
waited  the  advance  of  Charles.  The  preachers,  equally 
ready  in  the  pulpit  and  the  camp,  assumed  the  dress  of 
soldiers,  and  accompanied  to  the  field  their  wary  Gene- 
ral, whose  movements  depended  not  a  little  upon  their 
suggestions.  At  the  door  of  every  Captain's  tent  was 
displayed  a  new  set  of  colours,  upon  which  were  the 
arms  of  Scotland  with  these  words  in  golden  letters, 
"  For  Christ's  Crown  and  Covenant.''  Sermons  calcu- 
lated to  animate  and  inflame  were  regularly  delivered ; 
prayers  were  offered  to  God  for  the  success  of  what  was 
styled  his  own  cause;  the  audience  were  assured  that 
hitherto  they  had  been  conducted  by  a  Divine  hand: 
and  from  those  religious  exercises  they  retired  with  that 
intrepid  fortitude  which  has  ever  been  found  to  glow  in 
the  breasts  of  those  who  deemed  themselves  martyrs 
for  the  truth. f 

The  King  had  levied  more  than  twenty  thousand 
men,  horse  and  Coot,  and  had  put  them  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  assisted  by  the 
Earls  of  Essex  and  Holland.  To  co-operate  with  this 
force,  which  advanced  towards  the  Tweed  near  Berwick, 
the  Marquess  of  Hamilton  was  sent  into  the  Firth  of 
Forth,  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  fleet,  having  on 
board  five  thousand  troops.  But  these  preparations  for 
war  indicated  a  mere  show  of  strength,  where  there  was 
neither  real  vigour  nor  zeal  to  render  them  effectual.  A 
skirmish,  which  ensued  between  the  Royal  cavalry  and 
a  tew  horsemen  belonging  to  the  insurgents,  seemed  to 
convince  Charles  that  the  splendid  retinue  by  whom  he 
was  surrounded  were  more  disposed  to  negotiate  than 
to  fight,  and  that  the  spirit  of  disaffection  which  it  was 
his  object  to  subdue  among  the  Scots,  had  already  dif- 
fused itself  among  the  English  soldiers.  A  Treaty  was 
proposed  and  adopted,  the  political  consequences  of 
which  are  well  known  Charles,  who  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  ratify  the  proceedings  of  the  Glasgow  Assem- 

*  Baillie,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  The  letter  to  the 
King  of  France  is  as  follows.  It  is  addressed  Au  Roi,  the 
style  of  Mibjects  to  their  natural  Prince.  Sire,  Piastre  Majeste 
(fstant  Casy/e  et  sanctuaire  des  Princes  et  des  Estats  affliges)  nous 
avons  troure  ncceswire  4'envoyer  ce  gentilhomme,  le  Sieur  de  Colvi/, 
pour  reprcsenter  a  V.  M.  la  candeur  et  naivete  tant  df,  nos  actions  et 
procedures  que  de  nos  intentions,  lesquelles  nous  desirons  estre 
gravers  et  tscritei  a  lout  I'univers  avec  vn  ray  du  soleil  ausy  bien 
qu'a  V.  M.  Nous  vous  sufiphons  donques  tres-humblement  (Sire) 
<d.'  lui  adjouslerfoy  et  creance,  et  a  lout  ce  qu'ii  dira  de  nostre  parte, 
tout-hunt  nous  et  nos  affaires;  estants  ires  asseures  (Sire)  tfune 
assistance  esgafe  a  vast  re  clemence  accustumee  cydevant,  et  sisouvent 
monstree  a  ceste  nation,  laijuetle  ne  cedera  la  gloirtt  a  outre  quelcon- 
qiee  d 'estre  eternellemenl.  Sire,  ds  V.  M.  etc.  Signed  bv  seven 
Noblemen. 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  115.  Burnet,  Memoirs  of  the  Dukes  of 
Hamilton. 
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bly,  consented,  nevertheless,  that,  for  settling  the  dis-  Annals  of 
tractions  of  the  Country,  another  Clerical  Convocation  v  1*ntain' 
should  be  held  at  Edinburgh,  to  be  followed  by  a  Par- 
liament after  a  short  interval.  He  meant  to  attend  this 
Assembly  in  person,  and,  perhaps,  he  hoped,  by  the 
influence  attached  to  his  character  and  station,  to  carry 
in  it  certain  measures  favourable  to  his  own  views.  But 
finding  it  necessary  to  name  a  representative,  he  desired 
him  to  state  to  the  reverend  convention  that,  as  the  no- 
tice was  short  and  his  directions  were  imperfect,  in  case 
any  thing  should  be  done  or  omitted  prejudicial  to  his 
Majesty's  service,  the  latter  should  be  heard  for  redress 
in  his  own  time  and  place.  This  was  one  of  the  occa- 
sions wherein  Charles  wished  to  substitute  for  actual 
resistance,  which  he  dared  noi  employ,  that  refined  and 
casuistical  policy  which,  without  effecting  his  purpose, 
has  exposed  his  sincerity  to  a  suspicion  that  cannot  be 
pronounced  unreasonable. 

But  the  Earl  of  Traquair,  to  whom  these  instructions  EarlofTra- 
were  given,  found  himself  compelled  to  relinquish  nearly  quairyielda 
all  the  objects  on  which  his  master  set  the  highest  value,  everything. 
With  regard  to  Episcopacy,  all  he  could  obtain  amount- 
ing to  an  understanding  that  its  abjuration  was  to  be 
considered  only  in  reference  to  the  Ecclesiastical  con- 
stitution of  Scotland,  and  not  on  the  more  general 
grounds  of  scriptural  authority  and  primitive  usage. 
The  next  concession  solicited  by  the  rebels  was  his  sig- 
nature, in  quality  of  Royal  Commissioner,  to  the  national 
Covenant  ;  a  point  on  which  he  had  no  authority  to 
yield,  and  which  he  could  not  fail  to  be  aware  would 
give  great  dissatisfaction  to  the  King.  Traquair,  how- 
ever, was  seduced  or  betrayed  by  one  of  those  profes- 
sions of  loyalty  which  the  Scotch  of  that  period  were  so 
ready  to  pronounce  and  so  much  inclined  to  forget. 
They  composed  an  explanation,  in  which  they  declared 
they  never  had  any  thought  of  withdrawing  themselves 
from  that  humble  and  dutiful  obedience  to  his  Majesty 
which  had  been  cheerfully  acknowledged  by  themselves 
and  their  predecessors. 

Parliament  met  soon  after  the  dissolution  of  the  As- 
sembly ;  but  before  the  members  could  enter  upon  any 
business  of  importance,  it  was  prorogued  by  order  from 
Court.  The  Covenanters  protested  against  so  unrea- 
sonable an  exercise  of  the  prerogative.  It  is  said  that 
they  projected  a  number  of  new  schemes  relative  to  the 
constitution  of  the  Legislature,  concerning  which,  as 
Lord  Traquair  had  received  no  instructions,  he  found  it 
expedient  to  stop  their  proceedings  by  interposing  the 
Royal  authority.* 

In  the  midst  of  such  heats  and  contentions,  it  was  Charles 
manifest  even  to  the  least  penetrating  among  the  sub-  summons 
jects  of  Charles  that  War  would  soon  be  renewed.  Des-  the  English 
titute  of  money  he  could  not  maintain  either  fleets  or 
armies  ;  while  the  popular  party  having  many  private 
resources,  and  the  utmost  confidence  in  their  adherents, 
could  at  the  shortest  notice  collect  their  soldiers  and 
present  them  in  the  field  ready  for  action.  Urged  by 
his  necessities,  he  resolved  to  summon  the  English  Par- 
liament which  had  not  met  for  eleven  years,  and  to  sub- 
mit to  the  Lords  and  Commons  the  indignities  which 
he  had  endured  at  the  hands  of  the  Scots,  the  threaten- 
ing attitude  they  had  assumed,  and  the  alarming  nature 
of  their  pretensions  as  affecting  the  constitution  of  the 
Kingdom  in  its  Civil  as  well  as  its  Ecclesiastical  relae 
tions.  But  the  King  was  not  yet  aware  to  what  extent 
the  patriots  whom  he  was  about  to  call  together  were 
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allied  with  the  Northern  insurgents,  and  how  much  the 
interests  of  the  one  were  already  identified  with  those  of 
the  other.  No  sooner,  accordingly,  did  the  Members 
assemble  at  Westminster,  than  he  found  that  the  long 
intermission  of  their  debates  had  not  made  them  forget 
one  of  the  topics  by  which  the  public  mind  was  most 
easily  excited  ;  the  complaints,  the  fears,  and  the  griev- 
ances which  had  been  set  forth  with  so  much  eloquence 
and  passion  in  the  Session  of  1629. 

It  was  in  vain  that  he  laid  before  them  the  letter  ad- 
dressed by  certain  of  the  Scottish  Nobles  to  the  King  of 
France,  intercepted  by  the  Earl  of  Traquair.  They  dis- 
regarded all  foreign  dangers  when  compared  to  the 
perils  which  seemed  to  beset  public  freedom ;  and  rather 
than  condemn  their  covenanting  neighbours,  they  sought 
an  apology  for  their  conduct,  though  chargeable  with 
direct  treason,  in  the  unconstitutional  measures  of  the 
Sovereign.  On  which  account,  instead  of  listening  to 
the  arguments  of  the  Lord  Keeper,  who,  in  the  name  of 
Charles,,  pressed  the  expediency  of  an  instant  supply, 
they  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  Pym  and  his  col- 
leagues, who  expatiated  on  the  corruption  of  the  admi- 
nistration in  Church  and  State,  the  tyranny  of  the 
supreme  power,  and  the  neglect  shown  to  the  wishes 
of  the  People.  Nor  did  they  dissemble  their  sentiments 
with  regard  to  the  rising  in  the  North  ;  but  rather 
seemed  willing  to  acknowledge  the  Scots  as  allies,  op- 
pressed by  the  sume  burdens  and  labouring  to  obtain  a 
similar  relief.  To  assist  the  King  in  subduing  the  forces 
of  General  Lesley  was,  therefore,  nothing  different  from 
putting  arms  into  his  hands  to  enslave  themselves;  for 
it  admitted  not  of  any  doubt  that  a  triumph  over  po- 
pular rights  in  the  one  division  of  the  island  would 
soon  lead  to  the  prostration  of  freedom  in  the  other. 
They  would  not  even  grant  a  cool  consideration  to  a 
proposal  made  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  for  entirely 
abolishing  the  hated  impost  of  ship-money  ;  nor  would 
they  consent  to  yield  the  subsidies  required  by  Ministers 
on  any  terms  to  which  the  principles  of  the  King  would 
allow  him  to  accede.  Hence  arose  what  appeared  in 
his  eyes  the  necessity  of  a  dissolution.* 

War  was  again  resolved  upon.  The  disaffected  party 
in  England  encouraged  the  Scots,  whom  they  now  re- 
garded as  the  most  useful  instruments  in  the  approach- 
ing struggle  with  their  Sovereign  ;  and  at  this  crisis  an 
understanding  appears  to  have  been  established  between 
them,  which  continued  until  the  reverses  sustained  by 
the  Royal  arms  threw  the  executive  power  into  the  hands 
of  avowed  republicans.  The  result  of  the  second  cam- 
paign in  which  the  Scots  appeared  against  their  native 
Prince  was  still  less  favourable  to  his  interests  than  that 
of  the  preceding  year.  The  defeat  of  Lord  Conway  at 
Newburn  ;  the  occupation  of  Newcastle  by  the  invaders; 
the  negotiation  at  Ripon  soon  afterwards  removed  to 
London;  the  weakness  or  treachery  of  the  King's  friends 
and  the  confidence  of  his  enemies  ;  all  these  appear  to 
have  sprung  from  the  same  source.  The  Covenanters  at 
Edinburgh  met  and  resolved  to  levy  forces,  to  raise  money, 
and  to  secure  such  places  of  strength  as  had  not  already 
fallen  into  their  hands ;  while  the  Bishops  were  insulted 
in  London,  Laud  was  attacked  in  his  palace,  and  an  as- 
sault was  made  on  the  Court  of  High  Commission  in 
the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Paul's.  The  Jove  of  inno- 
vation  had  spread  from  Cornwall  to  the  Peritland  Firth  ; 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  ii.  part  ii.  p.  1260.  Guthry,  Memoirs,  p.  58. 
Buruet,  Memoirs  of  Ike  Duket  of  Hamilton,  p.  162—174  Frank- 
lyn,  Annals,  p.  852. 


obedience   to   the  Sovereign  was  denounced  as  a  vile   Annals  of 
dependency  on  Court  favour;  and  an  acquiescence  in 
existing  institutions  was  scorned  as  a  disregard  for  the 
sacred  cause  of  Religion  and  the  welfare  of  society. 

The  reception  bestowed  upon  the  Scottish  Commis- 
sioners, who  repaired  to  the  metropolis  in  order  to  con- 
clude the  Treaty  commenced  at  Ripon,  indicated   in  a 
very   unambiguous    manner  that  the  principles  which 
had  triumphed  at  Berwick  were  about   to  overthrow  the  Treaty  of 
government  at  Whitehall.  The  EaTrlsof  Rothes,  Loudon,  Rip0n  re_ 
and  Dunfermline,  accompanied  by  a  number  of  popular  movtd  to 
preachers,  appeared  as  the  representatives  of  their  Coun-  London, 
trymen  ;  resolved  not  only  to  effect  their  own  particular 
purposes,  but  also  to  aid  the  enemies  of  the  Church 
and  the  prerogative  in  accomplishing  objects    of  still 
greater  importance.     With  this  view  they  selected  such 
Ministers  as  had   already  distinguished  themselves  by 
writing  against  Episcopacy,  and  who  by  their  eloquence 
or  talents  were  qualified  to  make  an  impression  on  the 
multitude.      A    house   was    appropriated   to   them ;    a 
Church  was  assigned  for  their  devotions;  and  thousands 
crowded   to  hear  the  discourses  of  men  who,  by  their 
arguments  or  oratory,  had  roused  a  whole  nation  to 
arms.* 

No  sooner  were  the  deliberations  renewed  than  the  Concession 
King  discovered  that  the  Scots  would  not  be  satisfied  totnc Scots, 
unless  he  consented  to  ratify  the  Acts  of  their  late  Par- 
liament, and  to  confirm  all  the  Constitutions  of  their 
Assembly  held  in  the  preceding  year.  As  these  con- 
cessions implied  the  entire  relinquishment  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Presbyterian  form  as  a  di- 
vine ordinance,  he  was  at  first  determined  to  refuse 
compliance.  He  saw  that  on  the  same  grounds  the 
innovation  might  be  extended  to  the  English  hierarchy, 
and  pressed  so  far  by  the  puritanical  faction  as  not  to 
leave  the  vestige  of  an  Apostolical  Church  in  either  sec- 
tion of  his  dominions.  But  other  considerations  soon 
induced  him  to  yield.  A  collision  with  the  House  of 
Commons,  he  perceived,  had  now  become  inevitable; 
and  he  was  therefore  solicitous  to  obtain  the  support  of 
his  native  subjects,  or  at  least  to  disarm  their  resentment 
by  a  complete  surrender  of  all  their  claims,  whether  civil 
or  religious.  He  accordingly  assured  the  Covenanters 
that  all  their  wishes  would  be  gratified  ;  that  the  deci- 
sions of  their  Assembly  should  be  made  the  basis  of 
their  Ecclesiastical  Constitution  ;  and  that  the  proceed- 
ings of  their  Stales  at  their  recent  Session  should  also 
be  invested  with  the  authority  of  law. 

This  triumph  was  soon  to  be  completed  by  the  im-  A  new  Par- 
peachment  of  Stratford  and  Laud  ;  the  one  a  zealous  liament. 
supporter  of  the  Royal  prerogative,  the  other  of  the 
Church  both  in  polity  and  doctrine.  The  King,  yielding 
to  the  necessity  of  circumstances,  consented  to  summon 
his  fifth  Parliament ;  that  celebrated  Body  of  men 
who,  after  conducting  with  great  ability  a  successful  War 
against  him,  and  placing  his  life  in  the  hands  of  his 
bitterest  enemies,  saw  themselves  overwhelmed  by  the 
power  they  had  created,  and  dragged  at  the  wheels  of 
the  chariot  in  which  they  had  signalized  their  victory 
over  the  Constitution.  After  the  events  which  had 
filled  the  two  preceding  years,  the  King  could  not  hope 

*  The  spirit  which  animated  those  Presbyters  who  were  loud  in 
their  professions  of  loyalty  to  Charles,  may  be  inferred  from  a 
remark  of  Principal  Baillie  when  in  London.  "  They  speak  here 
of  the  apprentices  pulling  down  of  the  High  Commission  House, 
of  General  King's  landing  with  six  or  seven  thousand  Danes  in 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames;  we  wish  it  were  so  !" 
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to  find  an  increase  of  friends  in  the  Lower  House.  The 
Opposition  hud  in  the  mean  time  become  considerably 
more  powerful  in  the  Lower  House ;  and  at  the  very 
opening  of  the  Session  he  had  to  sustain  the  mortifica- 
tion of  seeing1  two  of  his  most  faithful  servants  dragged 
to  the  bar  of  the  supreme  tribunal  of  the  nation. 
The  jealousy  and  resentment  of  the  Scots  were  the  mov- 
ing cause  in  both  instances.  Strafford,  by  declaring 
them  rebels  and  traitors,  had  excited  their  warmest  in* 
dignation ;,  and  the  Archbishop,  by  his  aversion  from 
Presbyterianism,  more  especially  as  combined  with  the 
most  extravagant  dogmas  of  the  Genevan  School  of 
Theology,  had  awakened  in  their  breasts  an  insatiable 
desire  for  revenge.* 

The  debate  which  preceded  the  impeachment  of  Lord 
Strafford  was  conducted  with  scarcely  a  decent  appear- 
ance of  impartiality.  His  fate  was  determined  before 
his  accuser  had  stated  the  charges  against  him  ;  and 
even  in  the  House  of  Peers,  where  greater  moderation 
and  decorum  are  usually  exhibited,  the  decision  of  the 
Commons  was  carried  into  immediate  effect,  not  without 
strong  symptoms  of  prejudice  and  violence.  His  de- 
sertion of  the  popular  cause  created  many  enemies 
among  the  very  class  of  men  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
acted ;  of  whom  some  envied  his  greatness,  others  de- 
tested his  principles,  and  all  were  of  opinion  that  he 
ought  to  be  sacrificed  as  a  victim  to  public  justice.  The 
King,  who  could  not  be  blind  to  the  dangers  with  which 
Strafford  was  surrounded,  assured  him  of  his  counte- 
nance and  protection ;  a  promise  he  did  not  fulfil,  and 
the  violation  of  which  never  ceased  to  afflict  his  con- 
science, more  especially  when  the  cloud  of  adverse  for- 
tune began  to  thicken  about  his  own  head. 

The  Primate,  not  less  obnoxious  though  less  powerful 
and  resolute  than  Wentworth,  fell  under  the  wrath  of 
the  patriots  without  an  effort  at  resistance.  He  ex- 
claimed, upon  being  made  acquainted  with  the  doom 
which  awaited  him,  that  "  his  accusers  did  not  believe 
him  guilty  of  the  crimes  with  which  they  charged 
him ;"  an  expression  of  resentment  which  he  soon 
found  it  necessary  to  retract.  Others  who,  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  official  duties,  had  been  guilty  of  obeying 
the  King,  resolved  to  save  themselves  by  flight;  among 
them  were  the  Lord  Keeper  Finch  and  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary Windebank.  A  similar  severity  was  displayed 
towards  Sheriffs  and  other  provincial  Judges  who,  from 
time  to  time,  had  been  called  to  comply  with  the  Royal 
injunctions,  and  execute  the  writs  for  ship-money.  Nor 
were  the  farmers  and  officers  of  the  Customs  exempted 
from  the  vindictive  examination  of  the  Commons,  who 
condemned  many  of  them  to  pay  large  sums  as  fines  for 
their  delinquency,  or  as  compositions  for  pardon. 

The  democratical  party  signalized  their  triumph  by 
reversing  the  sentences  passed  upon  the  various  libellers 
who  had  been  banished  or  imprisoned  for  their  seditious 
publications.  Their  return  to  London  was  graced  by 
pageants  and  festivities  more  suitable  to  the  entrance  of 
a  popular  Prince  or  conqueror  than  to  that  of  persons 
who  had  lowered  their  characters  by  the  grossest  scur- 
rilities. On  all  hands  petitions  and  addresses  to  Parlia- 
ment were  encouraged  by  the  popular  Members  ;  and  it 
is  asserted  that,  in  pursuing  this  scheme  of  excitement, 
recourse  was  had  to  a  very  disingenuous  practice. 
A  paper  was  first  drawn,  whether  for  remonstrance  or 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  206.  Nalson,  vol.  i.  p.  807.  Whitlocke, 
p.  38.  May,  p.  79. 
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solicitation,  on  moderate  and  reasonable  principles,  such  Annals  of 
as  men  friendly  to  the  Constitution  were  willing  to  sub-    Bntam- 
scribe  ;  and  in  the  next  place,  the  names  were  torn  off 
and   affixed  to  another  petition  which  better  answered 
the  purposes  of  the  popular  faction.* 

To  ensure  the  accomplishment  of  the  ulterior  mea- 
sures which  the  Lower  House  had  already  begun  to 
contemplate,  arrangements  were  made  for  the  mainte- 
nance of  the  Scottish  army  who  had  taken  up  quarters  Scottish 
in  the  North  pending  the  conference  commenced  at  army  kept 
Ripon.  Eighty  thousand  pounds  were  required  monthly  inthecoun- 
to  support  the  large  Bodies  of  troops  whom  Charles  try' 
either  led  as  friends  or  opposed  as  rebels  ;  and  though 
a  heavy  proportion  of  the  expense  was  due  to  those  who 
assumed  arms  against  him,  their  pay  was  regularly 
issued  from  his  Exchequer.  To  gratify  their  allies  still 
further,  the  patriots  brought  in  a  Bill  to  remove  the 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Peers  ;  and  failing  in  this 
attempt,  they  proposed  another  for  the  total  abolition  of 
Episcopacy,  which,  at  a  later  period',  they  pushed  to  a 
more  successful  issue.  Resolved  on  depressing  the 
Church,  which  they  regarded  as  a  principal  obstacle  to 
their  victory  over  the  Civil  Government,  the  Puritans 
had  interest  sufficient  to  procure  the  nomination  of  a 
Committee  for  the  trial  of  "  scandalous  Ministers  ;"  a 
description  which  applied  to  all  who  were  disposed  to 
uphold  the  prelatical  Constitution,  and  to  observe  the 
rites  retained  in  their  communion  by  the  first  reformers. 

To  remedy  the  evils  arising  from  the  long  intermis-  Triennial 
sion  of  Parliaments,  a  Bill  was  brought  forward  in  the  Parlia-  ^ 
Lower  House  proposing  that  a  meeting  of  the  Legisla-  ments- 
ture  should  take  place  yearly ;  but  after  due  considera- 
tion it  was  resolved  that  a  triennial  assembly  would  be 
more  convenient.  No  precaution  was  omitted  to  ensure 
the  observance  of  the  Statute.  For  that  purpose  the 
issuing  of  Writs  was  made  imperative  on  the  Keeper  of 
the  Great  Seal ;  if  he  failed  to  comply,  the  duty  next 
devolved  upon  the  Lords,  any  twelve  of  whom  might 
act ;  if  they  hesitated  to  summon  the  Houses,  the  Sheriffs 
of  Counties  were  authorized  to  perform  this  public  ser- 
vice ;  and,  in  the  last  resort,  the  People  -themselves 
might  commission  their  representatives  to  attend  at  the 
proper  time  and  place  to  watch  over  their  interests.  It 
was  not  without  reluctance  that  Charles  gave  his  assent 
to  this  memorable  Bill ;  and  his  aversion  to  sanction  its 
provisions  will  be  more  clearly  understood  when  it  is 
mentioned  that  henceforth  Parliament,  when  assembled, 
could  not,  during  the  space  of  fifty  days,  be  adjourned, 
prorogued,  or  dissolved  without  their  own  conseutt 

The  fate  of  Strafford  was  determined  before  his  trial  Strafford  is 
commenced.  Pym  and  Hampden,  it  is  asserted,  had  convicted  of 
urgent  reasons  for  hastening  his  prosecution,  being 
aware  that,  while  commanding  in  the  North,  he  had 
obtained  proofs  of  their  correspondence  with  the  Scots, 
whom  they  not  only  excited  to  rebellion  at  home,  but 
also  invited  to  cross  the  border  as  the  allies  of  the 
popular  party  in  England.  His  death,  therefore,  was 
indispensable  to  their  safety ;  and  accordingly  when 
they  saw  reason  to  apprehend  that  the  method  of  im- 
peachment would  fail,  through  defect  of  evidence,  they 
introduced  a  Bill  of  attainder,  to  the  success  of  which 
nothing  more  was  necessary  than  a  plurality  of  votes. 
An  accusation  carried  on  by  the  united  effort  of  three 

*  Clarendon,  rol.  i.  p.  203.  Dugdale,  Short  View  ef  the  Late 
Troubles  in  England,  p.  66. 

t  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  208,  209.  Carte,  vol.  iv.  p.  324.  Journal 
of  Commons,  January  1640. 
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Kingdoms  against  one  man,  unprotected  by  power,  un- 
assisted by  counsel,  and  discountenanced  by  authority,  was 
likely  to  prove  a  very  unequal  contest.  Yet  such  were 
the  capacity,  genius,  and  presence  of  mind  displayed  by 
this  magnanimous  statesman,  that,  so  long  as  argument, 
reason,  and  law  had  any  place,  he  obtained  an  undis- 
puted victory.  And  he  perished  at  last,  overwhelmed, 
but  still  unsubdued,  by  the  open  violence  of  his  fierce 
and  unrelenting  antagonists.* 

Tlie  assent  given  by  Charles  to  this  unjust  proceeding 
would  have  been  more  severely  condemned  by  Historians 
had  he  himself  not  regretted  it  so  deeply,  and  blamed  to 
the  end  of  his  days  his  timid  and  unworthy  compliance. 
At  the  period  of  the  Earl's  trial  the  King  was  induced 
to  espouse  a  new  scheme  of  government,  in  the  hope 
that,  by  yielding  much  to  the  popular  cause,  he  might 
still  be  able  to  save  some  portion  of  the  Royal  authority  ; 
and  as  the  cry  for  punishment  upon  the  great  delinquent 
was  loud  and  almost  universal  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  Court,  and  Charles  allowed  himself  to  be  persuaded 
that  the  welfare  of  the  nation,  the  safety  of  the  Crown, 
and  the  preservation  of  the  Church  depended  upon  his 
concurrence.  But  no  palliation  can  obviate  the  censure 
which  every  ingenuous  mind,  possessed  of  common 
firmness,  will  pass  upon  the  conduct  of  the  Monarch, 
who,  influenced  by  the  mere  shadow  of  contingent 
advantage,  consented  to  confirm  an  unrighteous  sentence 
against  an  able  and  most  devoted  servant. 

With  the  same  pen  that  the  King  signed  the  warrant 
which  deprived  Wentwortli  of  life,  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
an  Act  of  Parliament  which  took  away  from  himself  the 
power  of  adjourning,  proroguing,  or  dissolving  the  two 
Houses  without  their  own  consent,  and  which,  in  fact, 
rendered  their  power  perpetual.  This  expedient  is  said 
to  have  been  suggested  by  the  citizens  of  London,  who, 
having  lent  money  to  the  Commons  for  the  payment  of 
the  armies,  began  to  entertain  apprehensions  that,  amid 
the  political  changes  with  which  the  times  were  preg- 
nant, the  security  for  their  loans  might  be  endangered. 
It  therefore  became  an  object  of  great  importance  to 
their  pecuniary  interests,  as  well  as  to  their  principles 
as  the  advocates  of  freedom,  that  the  sitting  of  their 
friends  in  the  Lower  House  should  be  pronounced  per- 
manent ;  a  concession  made  by  Charles  while  his  mind 
was  agitated  by  the  progress  of  the  attainder,  without 
due  reflection  on  the  inevitable  consequences.f 

The  month  of  June  saw  the  patriots  once  more  ready 
to  attack  the  Church  through  the  Body  of  her  governors. 
Speeches  were  made  by  the  leading  Members  and  Bills 
prepared  with  the  view  of  overturning  Episcopacy ;  but 
the  Lords,  whose  eyes  began  to  be  opened  to  the  pro- 
bable effect  of  these  hasty  measures,  showed  a  determina- 
tion to  pause,  and  thereby  withdrew  the  Commons  from 
their  purpose  for  a  season.  A  pacification  between  the 
King  and  his  Scottish  subjects  being  completed,  the 
army  under  Lesley  marched  back  into  their  own  Coun- 
try ;  while  the  troops  raised  to  oppose  them,  and  who 
only  watched  their  progress  towards  the  centre  of  Eng- 
land, were  dismissed  as  no  longer  necessary.  Parlia- 

*  Whitelock,  Memoirs,  p.  41  Rushworth,  vol.  iv.  p.  659,  &c. 
Mackintosh,  History  of  England,  vol.  v.  p.  260.  The  continuator 
of  this  Work  describes  the  impeachment  of  Strafford  as  "  one  of 
those  master  strokes  in  the  science  of  revolution  which  manifest  the 
great  leader,  like  certain  master  strokes  in  that  of  war."  Yet  no 
one,  he  adds,  "  however  disposed  to  regard  liberty  and  the  public 
cause  as  paramount,  will  pronounce,  without  reluctance,  for  the 
shedding  of  his  blood." 

i  Clarendon,  vol.  i.  p.  262.    Rushworth,  vol.  v.  p,  264. 


ment,  having1  accomplished  much  important  business,  Annals  of 
adjourned   from  the  9th  of  September  to  the  20th  of    Britilin- 
October,  naming  Committees  of  both  Houses,  with  full 
powers  to   sit   and   transact   public   affairs  during  the 
recess. 

At  this  period  a  variety  of  reasons  induced  the  King 
to  visit  Scotland,  where  he  hoped,  it  is  probable,  to  find 
the  means  of  restoring  his  affairs  now  so  much  depressed 
by  the  country  party  in  the  South.    In  passing  through  Theltfn'g 
their  army,  which  still  occupied  quarters  in  the  North  of  visits  Scot- 
England,  he  accepted   civilities  from   General    Lesley  land- 
who  invited  him  to  dinner ;  and  when  he  arrived  at      %' 
Edinburgh  the  Estates  of  the  Kingdom  were  ready  to      *'?*' 
receive  him  with  the  honours  due   to  their  Sovereign.  „   , 
As  Parliament  was  already  assembled,  he  made  haste  to  to  ga^hl™ 
ratify  the  several  Acts  which  established  Presbyterianism,  enemies, 
and   thereby   amply   fulfilled   all  the  promises  he  had 
made  to  the  Commissioners  in  London.     "  This,"  said 
he,  "  I  mind  to  do,  not  superficially,  but  fully  and  cheer- 
fully ;  for  I  assure  you  I  do  nothing  with  more  cheer- 
fulness than   to  give   my   People  general  satisfaction. 
Wherefore  not  offering  to  endear  myself  by  words,  which 
is  not  my  way,  I  desire,  in  the  first  place,  to  settle  that 
which  concerns  the  Religion  and  just  liberties  of  rtiis 
my  native  Country,  before  I  proceed  to  any  other  act." 
Proceeding  on  this  principle  he  granted  every  thing  that 
was  asked;  stripped  himself  of  all   power;  conferred 
honours  and  wealth  on  the  chief  Covenanters ;  suspended 
the  use  of  the  Liturgy  ;   employed  Alexander  Hender- 
son as  his  Chaplain  with  a  large  salary;  and  bestowed  a 
pension  on  Gillespie,  one  of  the  most  violent  writers 
against  the  Church.* 

Nor  were  his  favours  and  countenance  confined  to  Creates 
Ecclesiastics ;  on  the  contrary,  he  lavished  honours  on  f°me  ^°* 
the  most  disaffected  of  the  Nobility,  raising  Argyle  to  blemen< 
the  dignity  of  Marquess,  and  Loudon  and  Lindsay  to 
that  of  Earls.  Nay,  to  disarm  his  enemies  by  the 
extent  of  his  benevolence,  he  elevated  to  the  last-named 
rank  Lesley,  the  man  whom  of  all  others  he  had  reason 
to  dislike  for  his  past  conduct,  and  not  less  cause  to 
suspect  for  his  future  intentions.  For  a  moment,  it  is 
true,  those  insurgents  seem  to  have  been  not  altogether 
insensible  to  the  kindness  which  was  thus  heaped  upon 
them ;  and,  according  to  their  wonted  manner,  they 
expressed  their  attachment  in  glowing  terms,  and  even 
renewed  an  old  Statute  which  denounced  it  "  as  damnable 
treason  for  any  of  the  Scottish  nation  to  levy  forces  upon 
any  pretence  whatever  without  the  King's  commission. "t 

But  these  fair  appearances,  which  only  concealed  in  Does  not 
the  breasts  of  many  the  most  rebellious  intentions,  did  Ra.m  *"» 
not  long  continue.     The  more  moderate  of  the   Scots,  obJect- 
indeed,  were  satisfied  with  the  concessions  made  by  the 

*  Principal  Baillie,  in  a  letter  to  his  wife,  dated  Newcastle, 
November  1640,  informs  her  that  "  at  our  Presbytery,  after 
sermon,  both  our  Noblemen  and  Ministers  in  one  voice  thought 
meet  that  not  only  Mr.  Henderson,  but  also  Mr.  Robert  Blair, 
Mr.  George  Gillespie,  and  I,  should  all  three,  for  divers  ends,  go 
to  London :  Mr.  R.  Blair  to  satisfy  the  minds  of  many  in  Eng- 
land, who  love  the  way  of  New  England  (Independency)  better 
than  that  of  Presbytery  used  in  our  Church :  1  for  convincing 
that  prevalent  faction  against  which  I  have  written  ;  Mr.  Gilles- 
pie for  the  crying  down  the  English  ceremonies,  on  which  he 
has  written ;  and  all  four  to  preach  by  turns  to  our  Commissioners 
at  their  housss,  which  is  the  custom  of  divers  Noblemen  at  Court, 
and  was  our  practice  all  the  time  of  our  conference  at  Rippon." 
Vol.  i.  p.  215. 

f  Burnet,  Memoir*  of  the  Hamiltons,  p.  184.  Franklyn,  Annait, 
p.  902.  Guthry,  Memvirt,  p.  90. 
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King1,  as  well  as  with  the  sanction  whereby  these  were 
secured  for  the  time  to  come.  There  was,  however,  a 
larn-e  Body  whose  ulterior  views  were  much  mote  com- 
prehensire,  and  whose  engagements  with  the  English 
Parliament  were  quite  inconsistent  with  the  settled 
repose  of  either  Kingdom.  The  public  mind,  therefore, 
was  not  permitted  to  sink  down  into  quietness  and 
acquiescence,  being  constantly  alarmed  by  insinuations 
that  the  cause  of  the  nation  was  betrayed  ;  that  the 
King  had  gained  or  seduced  the  leading  Ministers;  and 
that  the  work  of  reformation,  which  ought  to  be  extended 
over  the  whole  island,  would  assuredly  be  repressed  by 
the  numerous  Malignants  who  possessed  the  Royal  ear. 
The  females  of  Edinburgh,  accordingly,  whose  services 
in  the  cause  of  insurrection  had  already  proved  extremely 
efficient,  were  instructed  to  lift  up  their  voices  against 
all  who  recommended  contentment  and  submission  ; 
and  although,  on  this  occasion,  they  did  not  proceed  to 
any  act  of  violence,  their  turbulence  indicated  to  those 
who  watched  the  signs  of  the  times  that  the  agents  of 
sedition  were  again  at  work,  and  that  a  fresh  explosion 
was  at  hand. 

Almost  at  the  same  moment  the  King  and  his  govern- 
ment were  thrown  into  dismay  by  intelligence  that  the 
flames  of  rebellion  had  burst  forth  in  Ireland.  Sir 
Phelim  O'Neil,  the  descendant  of  a  Royal  house,  had 
been  induced  by  the  heads  of  various  other  clans  to 
lead  into  the  field  a  large  body  of  his  Countrymen, 
chiefly  Roman  Catholics,  with  the  view  of  expelling  the 
English  settlers  from  their  estates,  and  of  re-establishing 
the  ascendency  of  the  native  Chieftains  and  the  ancient 
Religion.  Being  opposed  to  the  fanatical  spirit  which 
animated  the  Parliaments  both  at  Dublin  and  Westmin- 
ster, the  insurgents  contrived  to  combine  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  Monarch,  from  whom  they  even  pre- 
tended that  they  bore  a  commission.  Their  first  object 
was  to  seize  the  castle  and  the  principal  members  of 
council  in  Dublin,  and  thence  to  issue  a  Declaration  in 
the  name  of  the  two  Houses  that  the  people  at  large 
would  support  the  Sovereign  in  the  possession  of  all 
the  rights  which  legally  belonged  to  the  throne.  But 
the  conspiracy  being  betrayed  by  Owen  O'Connolly  to 
Sir  William  Parsons,  one  of  the  Lords  Justices,  the 
gates  were  shut,  the  design  frustrated,  and  several  of 
the  leaders,  including  Lord  Macguire  and  Macmahon, 
were  apprehended.  This  disaster,  though  it  discon- 
certed the  plan  of  the  rebels,  did  not  prevent  a  general 
rising  of  the  inhabitants,  who  bore  with  impatience  the 
presence  of  the  British  colonists,  and  deeply  resented 
the  religious  intolerance  of  which  they  had  long  been 
the  victims.  The  atrocities  committed  by  the  rebels, 
though  no  doubt  somewhat  exaggerated  by  partial  his- 
torians, were  revolting  in  the  highest  degree ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  measures  adopted  for  checking  their 
ravages  and  reducing  them  to  obedience  were  little  more 
in  harmony  with  the  maxims  of  a  civilized  Age.* 

The  numerous  concessions  made  by  Charles,  joined 
to  the  feeling,  perhaps,  that  he  could  no  longer  refuse 
to  yield  whatever  might  be  demanded,  directed  in  his 

*  Carte,  Ormond,  vol.  iii.  p,  38—44,  Clanricarde,  Memoirs, 
p.  6 — 38.  With  regard  to  the  commission  from  Charles  to  the 
Irish  Chiefs,  Dr.  Liugard  says,  "  I  have  no  hesitation  in  pro- 
nouncing it  a  forgery.  It  was  never  appealed  to  by  the  rebels  in 
any  of  their  remonstrances  or  apologies,  and  contained  clauses 
which  never  could  have  been  authorized  by  the  King ;  as,  for 
example,  a  warrant  to  the  Catholics  to  arrest  and  seize  the  goods, 
estates  and  persons  of  all  English  Protestants."  Vol.  x.  p.  150. 


favour  the  hearts  of  a  large  Body  of  his  English  subjects.  Annals  of 
Hence  when  he  returned  to  London  he  was  met  by  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  principal  citizens  in  procession ;  and 
after  dining  with  them  in  public  at  Guildhall,  he  was 
hailed  with  the  loud  congratulations  of  the  spectators 
on  his  way  to  the  palace.  To  nip  in  the  bud  the  reviving 
popularity,  his  opponents  in  Parliament  used  all  the 
means  in  their  power  to  rouse  the  fears  and  suspicions 
of  the  multitude.  They  had,  besides,  great  cause  to 
apprehend  that,  during  his  residence  at  Edinburgh,  he 
had  obtained  information  respecting  the  conduct  of  Pym, 
Hampden  and  others,  whose  activity  in  all  the  steps 
which  preceded  the  march  of  Lesley  across  the  Tweed 
was  not  unknown,  though  no  regular  proof  of  their 
treason  could  be  produced.  For  these  reasons  they 
attached  an  excessive  importance  to  the  troubles  in  Ire- 
land, insinuating  in  the  plainest  terms  that  a  plan 
was  formed  by  Charles  for  the  establishment  of  despot- 
ism, and  that  armed  masses  were  about  to  be  poured 
into  this  Country  for  the  destruction  of  all  free  institu- 
tions whether  political  or  religious. 

From  this  hotbed  of  alarm  and  excitement  sprung  up  The  Re- 
the  "  Remonstrance,"  a  petition  from  Parliament  to  monstrance, 
the  King,  which  began  by  asserting  that  there  existed  a 
coalition  of  Papists  led  by  Jesuits,  with  Bishops,  corrupt 
Clergymen,  and  Courtiers  who  had  vowed  to  destroy  the 
liberties  of  England,  and  concluded  by  lamenting  that 
the  efforts  of  his  faithful  Commons  were  rendered  fruit- 
less by  the  malignant  faction  who  surrounded  the 
Throne,  and  by  the  tyrannical  party  among  the  Members 
of  the  Upper  House.  This  document  was  ready  for 
presentation  when  he  returned  from  the  North,  and 
although  it  passed  the  House  by  a  very  small  majority, 
it  was  printed  and  distributed  among  the  People  whose 
minds  it  was  chiefly  meant  to  inflame.  Charles,  who 
now  perceived  the  full  extent  of  the  object  contemplated 
by  his  enemies,  determined  to  resist  them,  though  in 
the  mean  time  he  satisfied  himself  with  a  specious  an- 
swer, reminding  them  that  he  had  never  refused  his 
assent  to  any  Bill  which  appeared  calculated  to  redress 
any  grievance,  and  declaring  that  as  he  had  secured  for 
the  present,  so  he  would  maintain  for  the  future,  the 
just  rights  of  all  his  subjects.  The  Commons  had 
already  resolved  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  army, 
and  had,  even  before  the  King's  return,  appointed  a 
council  of  war  with  power  to  raise  men  for  the  service 
of  the  Country.  They  next  passed  a  Bill  for  the  press- 
ing of  soldiers,  but  finding  that  the  Lords  were  not  in- 
clined to  advance  at  an  equal  pace,  they  directed  the 
jealousy  of  the  people  against  the  Bishops,  twelve  of 
whom,  on  the  30ih  of  December,  were  committed  on  a 
charge  of  treason  and  lodged  in  the  Tower. 

Enraged   by  such  conduct,   which   was  intended  at  Charles  at- 
once  to  weaken  his  interests  in  the  Upper  House  and  tempts  to 
to  expose  his  office  to  contempt,  Charles  considered  it seize  fjle 
was  high  time  to  retaliate  upon  the  authors  of  his  dis-  Members, 
tress.  On  the  3d  of  January,  accordingly,  the  Attorney-  Jan.  3. 
General  appeared  at  the  bar  of  the  House  of  Peers,  and      A.  D. 
in  the  name  of  the  King  impeached  Lord  Kimbolton,      1642. 
Hollis,  Haslerig,  Pym,  Hampden,  and  Stroud,  the  most 
distinguished  among  the  leaders  of  the  popular  party. 
He  charged  them  with    the  crime  of  treason,  inasmuch 
as  they  had   conspired   to  alienate  from  the  King  the 
affections  of  his  People,  to  excite  disobedience  in   the 
army,  to  subvert  the  rights  of  Parliament  by  the  influ- 
ence of  mobs  and  terror,  and   to  invite  a  hostile  force 
into  the  Kingdom.     This  last  article  of  the  impeach- 
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ment  had  a  reference  to  the  invasion  of  the  Scots,  which 
it  was  no  longer  doubted  was  made  in  concurrence  with 
"the  principal  orators  of  the  Parliament  dissolved  in 
1629.  A  search  was  instituted  for  precedents,  and 
the  next  day  he  endeavoured  to  accomplish  his  object 
by  force,  and  proceeding  to  the  Commons,  accompanied 
by  his  guards,  he  demanded  the  persons  of  the  five 
Members.  Seating  himself  in  the  chair,  he  remarked, 
that  in  cases  of  treason  there  was  no  privilege  ;  that  it 
was  not  his  intention  to  offer  violence,  but  to  proceed 
against  the  accused  by  due  course  of  law  ;  that  if  the 
birds  bad  not  flown  he  would  have  taken  them  him- 
self; aa  the  case  was,  lie  expected  from  the  loyalty  of 
the  House  that  they  would  send  them  to  him,  or  he 
should  have  recourse  to  other  expedients.  He  was 
heard  in  silence,  and  retired  amidst  the  indignant  mur- 
murs of  the  audience,  who  considered  his  intrusion  a 
breach  of  their  independence  as  a  legislative  Body. 

This  false  step  accelerated  the  Civil  war  and  the 
downfal  of  the  Monarchy.  The  Commons  adjourned 
their  meetings  for  a  whole  week,  but  it  was  only  to 
render  their  triumph  over  the  King  more  complete  by 
restoring  Hampden  and  his  colleagues  to  the  seats 
which  they  had  been  compelled  for  a  moment  to  abdicate. 
These  martyrs  of  liberty  proceeded  to  the  House  by  water 
escorted  by  two  thousand  armed  sailors  in  boats,  and  by 
detachments  of  the  train-bands  with  their  cannon  on  each 
bank  of  the  river,  and  were  received  on  landing  by  four 
thousand  horsemen  from  Buckinghamshire  who  had 
come  to  vindicate  the  character  of  their  representative.* 
Tiie  King,  who  had  previously  retired  to  Hampton 
Court,  where  he  hoped  to  enjoy  some  respite  from  the 
annoyances  and  insults  directed  against  him  by  the  popu- 
lace and  their  leaders,  now  withdrew  to  York  accompa- 
nied by  his  two  sons.  His  Queen  had  gone  abroad 
with  her  daughter,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  and  had 
been  instructed,  it  is  believed,  by  her  husband  to  pro- 
cure supplies  of  arms  and  ammunition  in  Holland  or 
wherever  her  agents  could  purchase  them  without  excit- 
ing suspicion.  Charles  received  from  all  his  sub- 
jects Northwards  of  the  Trent  great  support  and  encou- 
ragement; for  the  notions  which  actuated  the  demo- 
cratical  party  in  the  English  Parliament  and  the  large 
towns  had  not  yet  extended  to  that  remote  section  of 
the  Kingdom.  His  withdrawal  from  the  seat  of  Govern- 
ment, as  it  indicated  his  despair  of  being  able  to  accom- 
plish a  reconciliation  by  treaty,  was  regarded  on  all 
hands  as  a  signal  for  War,  a  direct  appeal  to  force  for 
the  adjustment  of  political  principle. 

Oliver  Cromwell,  who  entered  Parliament  about  the 
time  the  troubles  began,  affords  in  his  principles  and 
conduct  a  correct  specimen  of  a  large  number  in  the 
Lower  House.  His  mind  had  received  a  deep  impres- 
sion of  gloom  and  restlessness,  and,  still  more,  of  a 
rankling  disaffection  from  every  person  who  moved  in 
a  sphere  higher  than  his  own,  or  who  adopted  measures 
which  had  not  received  his  approbation.  He  kept  his 
eyes  constantly  fixed  on  subjects  of  complaint  and 
matters  of  grievance  ;  and  without  having  devised  any 
particular  scheme  of  reform,  he  made  no  scruple  to  con- 
demn all  who  had  the  management  of  political  or 
ecclesiastical  affairs.  When  asked  on  one  occasion  to 
express  his  sentiments  on  these  important  points,  and 
o  declare  openly  what  changes  he  might  deem  expe- 
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dient,  he  replied,   "  I  can  tell  what  I  would  not  have, 
though  I  cannot  tell  what  I  would  have." 

In  August  1642    Charles   erected    his   standard    at 
Nottingham,  after  having  failed  in  an  attempt  to  secure 
Hull,  of  which   the  garrison  was  commanded  by   Sir 
John   Hotham,  and  where  was  deposited  a  great  mass 
of  arms   collected  during  the  Scottish  invasion.     On 
the  9th  of  September,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  to  whom  had 
been  confided  the  care  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  left 
London  to  begin  the  operations  of  the  campaign.     The 
King  had    previously   led    his    troops    into    the  West, 
whither  he   was   followed  by  the   enemy,  who,    it  was 
presumed,  meant  to  fix  his  head-quarters  at  Worcester. 
Prince  Rupert,  son  of  the  late  Elector  Palatine,  having 
received  a  commission   from  his  Royal  uncle,  was  in- 
trusted with  a  Body  of  cavalry,  stationed  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  that  city,  where,  on  the  22d,  he  began  the 
war  by  an  attack  on  Colonel  Sandys,  who  commanded 
a  flying  party  of  horse  sent  out  by  Essex  to  obtain  in- 
formation.    The   advantage    was    on    the   side  of  the 
assailants,  and,  though  trifling  in  itself,  was  hailed  as  a 
good  omen  by  the  victors,  and  had  the  effect  of  inspiring 
the  adherents  of  the  King  with  some  degree  of  confi- 
dence.    Soon  afterwards    Charles   directed    his    march 
towards  the  Capital,  with  the  view  of  either  bringing  on 
an   engagement  or   of  disconcerting   the  measures  of 
Parliament   whose   greatest   strength    lay    in    London. 
The  two  armies  came  in  sight  of  each  other  at  Keinton, 
a  village  in  Warwickshire;   and  after   examining  the 
ground  and  striving  for  the  usual  advantages  of  position 
during  the  greater  part  of  a  day,  the  Royalists,  towards 
evening  on  the   23d  of  October,  advanced  from  their 
lines  on  Edgehill,  and  threw  themselves  with  great  fury 
on  their  adversaries.     The  impetuosity  of  Rupert,  who 
commanded   the  dragoons,  disordered  and  put  to  flight 
at  the  first  onset  the  whole  left  wing  of  his  opponents 
which  he  pursued  with  great  slaughter  for  two  miles. 
A  similar  good  fortune  attended  the  King  on  the  other 
flank,    where  the  Parliamentary   forces    were   likewise 
defeated  and  driven  from  the  field.     But  the  eagerness 
of  pursuit,  to  which  his  nephew  sacrificed  almost  all  his 
victories,  had  nearly  turned  the  issue  of  the  day  against 
him.     The  reserve  which   Essex  had  placed  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  William  Balfour,  an  experienced  soldier, 
perceived   the   defenceless   state   in  which   the   Royal 
infantry  were  left  by  the  departure  of  the  horse,  and 
charged  them   with   great   resolution   and   steadiness. 
The  Earl  of  Lindsey,  who  commanded  under  Charles, 
was  mortally  wounded  and  taken  prisoner.  Sir  Edward 
Verney,  who    bore    the    royal    standard,    was  killed, 
the  colours  were  seized  for  a  moment  by  the  enemy, 
and,  in  a  word,    before  the  Prince  and  his  victorious 
cavalry  returned  to  the  ground,  the  fruits  of  their  success 
were  entirely  destroyed.  The  battle  was  suspended,  but 
not  finished  ;  both  armies  kept  possession  of  the  posi- 
tion on  which  the  changing  events  of  the  day  had  placed 
them  ;  and   as  neither  felt  inclined  to  renew  a  conflict 
which  had  already  proved  so  bloody,  the  attack  was 
not  repealed.     Essex,  who  moved  first,  retired  to  War- 
wick, and  the  King  to  Banbury,  each  having  lost  be- 
tween two  and  three  thousand  of  his  best  troops.     But 
although  the  number  of  the  slain  was  about  equal  in 
the  two  armies,  yet,  from  the  composition  of  the  King's 
force,  the  actual  loss  was  greater  on  his  part,  because, 
as  many  of  his  followers  were  persons  of  rank,  their 
place  could  not  be  so  easily  supplied  as  in  the  case  of 
plebeian  soldiers. 
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The  King  derived  important  aid  from  the  Earl  of 
Newcastle,  who,  having  raised  a  considerable  force, 
gained  repeated  advantages  over  his  less  active  oppo- 
nents. At  length  Essex,  issuing  from  his  camp  at 
Reading,  directed  his  march  towards  Oxford.  He  fixed 
his  head-quarters  at  Thame,  ten  miles  from  that  city, 
but  the  greater  portion  of  his  army,  which  had  suffered 
much  from  sickness,  lay  dispersed  at  some  distance  in 
the  adjacent  Counties.  Intelligence  of  this  careless  dis- 
position being  conveyed  to  Prince  Rupert,  he  immedi- 
ately planned  a  night  expedition,  in  which,  making  a 
circuit  round  the  main  strength  of  the  enemy,  he  fell 
upon  two  regiments  stationed  at  Wycombe,  thirty  miles 
from  London,  all  of  whom  he  either  cut  in  pieces  or 
made  prisoners.  The  Earl,  enraged  at  this  loss,  which 
reflected  shame  on  his  vigilance,  instantly  set  out  with  a 
detachment  sufficiently  strong  to  intercept  the  Prince 
in  return.  The  parties  encountered  each  other  at 
Chalgrave;  a  skirmish  took  place,  which  was  attended 
with  nothing  remarkable  except  the  death  of  Hampden, 
who,  in  the  confusion  of  the  onset,  received  a  mortal 
wound.  Rupert  finally  repulsed  the  assailants  and 
reached  Oxford  in  triumph;  when  one  of  the  prisoners 
gave  information  that  the  celebrated  patriot  must  have 
fallen  in  the  conflict.  He  was  seen  riding  off  the  field, 
contrary  to  his  usual  practice,  while  the  action  was  still 
going  on,  with  his  head  hanging  down  and  his  hands 
resting  on  the  neck  of  the  horse  ;  from  which  appear- 
ances the  relater  concluded  that  the  Parliamentary  Chief 
had  received  a  deadly  hurt. 

In  the  beginning  of  1643  the  affairs  of  the  popular 
leaders  were,  upon  the  whole,  very  far  from  prosperous. 
Sir  William  Waller,  at  the  head  of  a  well-appointed 
force,  was  sent  into  the  West,  where  the  Royalists  had 
lately  gained  some  important  successes ;  and  hopes 
were  entertained  in  the  Capital  that  their  favourite 
General  would  achieve  something  whereby  their  ad- 
herents might  be  preserved  from  utter  despair.  But 
the  result  of  his  plans  did  not  correspond  to  the  ex- 
pectations which  his  employers  had  formed.  Though, 
in  the  celerity  of  his  movements,  Waller  displayed  so 
much  merit  as  to  entitle  him  to  cope  even  with  Prince 
Rupert,  whose  marches  were  proverbially  rapid,  yet  he 
seems  to  have  erred  by  reposing  too  much  confidence 
in  himself,  and  by  cherishing  an  undue  contempt  for 
his  enemy.  He  fought  a  drawn  battle  near  Bath  on 
the  5th  of  July,  and  had  a  second  engagement  near 
Devizes  a  week  later,  in  which,  through  the  fortune  of 
war,  the  gallantry  of  the  Royalists,  and  the  diligence  of  the 
King  in  sending  timely  reinforcements,  his  whole  army 
was  defeated  and  scattered  beyond  the  power  of  rallying. 

Another  event  followed  soon  afterwards  which  added 
not  a  little  to  the  terror  and  embarrassment  of  the  Par- 
liamentary faction.  Bristol,  although  well  provided 
with  supplies  of  all  descriptions,  and  capable  of  a  pro- 
tracted resistance,  surrendered  to  Rupert  on  the  26th 
of  July.  This  appalling  occurrence  was  attributed  to 
the  weak  nerves  of  the  Governor,  Nathaniel  Fiennes, 
son  of  Lord  Say,  who,  gifted  as  he  was  with  high 
powers  of  intellect,  was  nevertheless  extremely  deficient 
in  most  of  those  qualities  which  constitute  a  soldier. 
The  Prince  attacked  the  city  with  his  usual  impetuosity 
on  three  sides  at  once  ;  but  the  strength  of  the  walls 
would  have  enabled  the  garrison  to  hold  out  n  con- 
siderable time,  had  not  their  Commander,  unaccustomed 
to  the  agitations  which  attend  the  assault  of  a  fortified 
place,  yielded  to  his  fears  and  solicited  terms. 


The  precautions  suggested  by  these  losses  and  dis-  Annals  of 
appointments  show  the  degree  of  alarm  which  they  Britain- 
occasioned  in  the  counsels  of  the  Parliament.  They 
forthwith  sent  a  deputation  of  their  number  to  Scotland 
to  invite  the  People  of  that  Country  to  co-operate  with 
them  in  the  cause  of  national  freedom,  and  to  prevent 
the  occurrence  of  those  oppressions  under  which  the 
Country  had  long  groaned.  At  the  same  time  they 
resolved  to  fortify  London  against  any  sudden  attack  of  AlanrTIf 
the  Malignants,  as  they  denominated  the  followers  oftheParlia- 
the  King,  who,  being  now  master  of  the  field,  might  ment. 
gratify  his  revenge  upon  both  Houses,  as  well  as  upon 
the  mass  of  the  citizens.  Then  was  begun  that  large 
intrenchment,  which  encompassed  not  only  the  city  but 
also  the  suburbs  to  the  extent  of  twelve  miles  in  cir- 
cumference. To  complete  thjs  undertaking  thousands 
went  out  every  day  to  dig ;  all  professions,  trades,  and 
occupations  took  their  turn ;  gentlemen  of  the  best 
quality,  Knights,  and  even  ladies,  sallied  forth  from  their 
houses,  carrying  mattocks,  spades,  and  other  suitable 
implements  ;  so  that,  as  May  remarks,  it  became  a 
pleasant  spectacle  at  London  to  see  them  going  out  in 
such  order  and  numbers,  with  drums  beating  before  them, 
which  put  life  into  the  drooping  People,  being  taken 
for  a  happy  omen  that  in  so  low  a  condition  they  seemed 
not  to  despair. 

The  consternation  which  prevailed  in  the  city  was  Siege  of 
not  a  little    increased   by  intelligence  that  the   King's  Gloucester- 
forces  had  laid  siege  to  Gloucester,  a  town  which,  after 
the  fall  of  Bristol,  became  of  greater  consequence  in  the 
eyes   of  both  the  belligerent  Parties.     To  prevent  so 
serious   a  loss,  the  Earl  of  Essex  proceeded  into  the 
West  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army,  and  by  his  ap- 
proach compelled  the  Royalists  to, retire  from  their  lines 
on  the    banks   of  the  Severn.     Having   accomplished 
this  object,  the  main  purpose  of  his  expedition,  he  was 
desirous  to  return  to  the  metropolis  without  risking  a 
battle  against  an  opponent  flushed  with  recent  success, 
and  possessing  a  large  proportion  of  excellent  cavalry. 
He,  therefore,  attempted  by  hasty  marches  to  anticipate 
the  movement  of  his  adversary  ;  but,  after  pushing  on 
a  few  stages,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that,  the  King  had 
crossed    his   path   and   was    prepared    to    dispute    the 
ground  on  which  they  had  met.     A  conflict  took  place  Battle  of 
at  Newbury,  where  both  sTtles  fought  with  much  valour  Newbury 
and    determination,   and    at  length    separated    without ant*  di;ath 
either  being  entitled  to  lay  claim  to  victory.     On  this  ?f  ^alk" 
occasion  Charles  had  to  lament  the  deaths  of  the  Earls 
of  Sunderland  and  Carnarvon,  and  more  especially  of 
his  personal  friend  Lord  Falkland,  who,  wearied  with 
Civil  broils  and   rendered  sad  by  melancholy  thoughts 
on  the  state  of  the  Country,  seemed  eager  to  find  relief 
from  his  cares  among  the  swords  of  the  enemy. 

We  have  omitted  the  mention  of  several  actions  in  Various 
which  detachments  of  both  armies  were  engaged  during  skirmishes 
the   months  of  May  and  June,  because/though  they  m  Summer- 
were  attended  with  considerable  loss  of  life,  they  did 
not  materially  affect  the  issue  of  the  campaign.     The 
troops   under   Sir    Ralph    Hopton,  Arundel,    and   Sir 
Nicholas  Stanning  displayed  astonishing  feats  of  courage 
at  Barador  Down  and  Stratton ;  and  there,  as  well  as 
at    Roundway   Down,    proved   themselves    'more    than 
equal  in  point  of  discipline  to  the  raw  levies  led  by  the 
Earl  of  Stamford,  Ruthven,  and  Waller.    But  the  exploit 
of  Essex  in  relieving  Gloucester  brought  a  seasonable 
aid  to  the  cause  of  the  Parliament,  the  violence  of  whose 
leaders  had  already  alienated  many  of  their  adherents. 
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Nobility 
alienated 
from  the 
popular 
cause. 


A  cry  for  Peace  resounded  in  all  parts  of  London ;  and 
crowds  of  women,  with  a  petition  for  that  purpose, 
flocked  about  the  House  of  Commons,  and  were  so 
importunate  that  orders  were  given  for  dispersing  them 
by  a  military  force.  The  Earls  of  Bedford,  Holland, 
and  Lord  Conway  had  deserted  them  and  repaired  to 
Oxford,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Royalists,  and  their 
example  was  followed  by  other  persons  of  rank. 
Northumberland,  too,  separated  himself  from  their 
counsels ;  and  even  the  Earl  of  Essex,  their  favourite 
General,  showed  himself  extremely  dissatisfied  by  their 
intemperate  measures,  which  seemed  purposely  calcu- 
lated to  preclude  all  approach  to  a  pacific  negotiation. 
A  majority  of  the  Commons  themselves  expressed  by  a 
vote  their  sense  of  the  expediency  of  now  submitting 
certain  proposals  to  the  King,  on  which  he  might  at 
once  arrange  terms  for  resuming  his  government,  and 
grant  security  for  national  freedom.  In  these  circum- 
stances, the  resolute  men  who  composed  the  Council  of 
State  determined  to  hazard  every  thing  rather  than 
incur  the  inevitable  degradation  which  must  have  fallen 
upon  them,  had  the  Sovereign  resumed  his  throne  as  a 
conqueror.  They,  therefore,  had  recourse  to  their 
wonted  arts  for  exciting  and  alarming  the  multitude  ; 
encouraged  a  rumour  that  thousands  of  Irish  Papists 
were  about  to  be  let  loose  on  the  Protestants  of  England ; 
and  instructed  the  Presbyterian  Ministers  in  the  city  to 
rouse  the  energies  of  the  People  in  defence  of  their 
lives,  their  property,  and  their  Religion,  now  menaced 
by  a  triumphant  faction. 

The  defection  of  the  Nobility  from  the  popular  cause 
arose  from  the  fact  that  the  Parliamentary  Chiefs  had 
already  manifested  a  determined  feeling  of  animosity 
against  all  the  privileged  Orders,  and  were  still  directing 
the  thunder  of  their  power  not  only  against  the  King, 
whose  interests  now  appeared  incompatible  with  their 
own,  but  against  all  the  more  dignified  and  ancient 
families,  and,  in  short,  against  all  that  class  whose  wealth 
and  rank  constituted  the  main  support  of  the  Crown. 
Essex  had  too  much  penetration  not  to  perceive  that  the 
success  of  his  arms  would  only  strengthen  the  enemies 
of  Peace,  and  thereby  postpone  all  accommodation  with 
the  King  and  the  settlement  of  the  Constitution.  On 
the  9th  of  July,  accordingly,  he  addressed  a  letter  to  the 
House  of  Peers,  in  which,  after  stating  that  his  army 
was  not  supplied  with  the  most  indispensable  neces- 
saries, he  requests  that  "  if  it  were  thought  fit,  they 
would  send  to  the  King  to  have  Peace,  with  the  settling 
of  Religion,  the  laws,  and  the  liberties  of  the  subject, 
and  bringing  to  trial  those  chief  delinquents  who  have 
caused  all  this  mischief  to  the  Kingdom  ;  and  that  if 
this  do  not  produce  a  treaty,  his  Majesty  may  be  desired 
to  absent  himself  from  the  scene  of  contention,  and  both 
armies  may  be  drawn  up  near  the  one  to  the  other,  that, 
if  Peace  be  not  concluded,  it  may  be  ended  by  the 


p.scuss.ons      Their  Lordships,  although  not  unwilling  to  listen  to 
mentrafe       1S  pacific  su£Sesti°n>  found  some  difficulty  in  resolving 
tivetoan      °  Petition  the  King  in  the  face  of  a  Proclamation  he 
accommo-    nad  lately  issued  declaring  the  Parliament  then  sitting 
datum,         to  be  no  free  Parliament.     But   in   the  beginning   of 
August  they  appointed  a  Committee  to  consider  of  some 
propositions   fit   to  be  presented   to   his   Majesty   for 
settling  the  present  distractions.     A  petition   was  ac- 
cordingly prepared  on   the  5th  of  the  month,  and  sent 
down  to  the  Commons  for  their  concurrence ;  and  on 
the  same  day  a  long  debate  took  place  on  the  several 


topics  submitted  to  their  review,  when  so  numerous  had  Annals  of 
the  friends  of  Peace  now  become,  that  the  question  to  take  Britain- 
into  further  consideration  the  propositions  of  the  Peers 
was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a  majority  of  ninety- 
four  to  sixty-five.  This  division  occurred  on  a  Saturday ; 
a  circumstance  which,  in  all  ordinary  cases,  would  not 
have  been  attended  with  the  slightest  consequence,  but 
which,  on  this  occasion,  proved  fatal  to  the  patriotic  de- 
signs of  the  Lords.  On  Sunday  the  pulpits  of  the 
metropolis  rang  with  the  most  violent  denunciations 
against  all  who  were  disposed  to  fight  the  Lord's  battles 
deceitfully,  and  set  forth  in  the  liveliest  colours  the 
manifold  evils  which  would  arise  from  entering  into 
terms  with  the  Malignants.  A  Court  of  Common 
Council,  held  in  the  city  on  the  same  day,  drew  up  a 
petition  addressed  to  the  Commons,  deprecating  in 
strong  language  the  measure  which  the  other  House 
had  recommended.  On  the  next  morning,  the  Lord 
Mayor,  followed  by  a  multitude  of  the  inhabitants,  ap- 
peared at  the  doors  of  the  Parliament  to  present  the 
remonstrance  of  the  citizens ;  while  the  populace,  by 
shouts  and  menacing  gestures,  declared  their  resolution 
to  enforce  the  sentiments  it  contained,  and  to  secure  a 
continuance  of  the  War.  The  Peers,  meanwhile,  in- 
timidated by  demonstrations  so  hostile,  declared  that 
this  riotous  assemblage  of  the  People  was  a  breach  of 
Parliamentary  privilege,  and  desired  a  conference  with 
the  Commons  to  provide  for  their  mutual  safety  and 
independence.  But,  before  order  could  be  restored,  the 
Lower  House  came  to  a  vote,  when  it  was  determined, 
by  a  majority  of  eighty-eight  to  eighty-one,  that  no 
propositions  should  be  sent  to  the  King. 

The  smallness  of  the  majority  on  this  memorable 
occasion  shows  how  much  inclined  the  more  temperate 
Members  were  to  put  an  end  to  the  destructive  Civil  War 
which,  during  twelve  months,  had  raged  in  the  finest  parts 
of  the  Kingdom.  Clarendon  asserts,  that  "  the  design  j^emarjl  ^ 
was  for  as  many  of  both  Houses  as  were  of  one  mind  Clarendon 
to  have  gone  to  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  there,  under  the  on  the  sub- 
security  of  their  own  army,  to  have  protested  against  J*50*- 
the  violence  which  was  offered,  and  to  have  declared 
their  want  of  freedom;  by  means  of  which  they  made 
no  doubt  to  have  drawn  both  Houses  to  consent  to  an 
agreement,  or  to  have  entered  upon  such  a  treaty  them- 
selves with  the  King.''  This  plan  was  never  realized; 
and  other  events  soon  occurred  which  would  have  ren- 
dered it  impracticable.  Every  Historian  has  remarked, 
that  if  Charles,  immediately  after  his  successes  against 
Waller,  had  marched  to  London  and  supported  by  his 
presence  the  efforts  of  his  friends,  he  would,  in  all  pro- 
bability, have  dismayed  the  disaffected,  quelled  the 
turbulent,  and  induced  even  the  leaders  of  the  popular 
party  to  listen  to  equitable  terms.  But  he  yielded  to 
the  advice  of  those  who  recommended  the  siege  of 
Gloucester,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  not  good  policy 
to  leave  so  strong  a  town  behind  him  ;  and,  at  the 
same  time,  under  auspices  equally  unfavourable,  the 
Earl  of  Newcastle  sat  down  before  Hull. 

A  new  scene,  however,  was  about  to  open  on  the  Solemn 
public  eye,  ushered  in  by  a  Treaty  between  the  two  League 
Kingdoms,  founded  on  the  Solemn  League  and  Cove-  and  Cove- 

?      rr-u  f  *u      D         1  •        •  i     nant  Wlth 

nant.     The  progress   of  the  Royal  armies  in  the  early  tj,e  gcots. 
part  of  the  year,  the  defeat  of  Sir  William  Waller,  and  Sept. 
the  inactivity  of  Essex  had,  as  we  have  already  men-      A.  D. 
tioned,  dictated  the  necessity  of  appl)ing  once  more  to     1643. 
the  Scottish   nation   for  assistance.     In  the  month  of 
July,  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Armyne,  Hatcher,  and  Darley, 
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with  Marshall,  a  Presbyterian,  and  Nye,  an  Inde- 
pendent Divine,  were  dispatched  to  the  North  with  full 
powers  to  conclude  a  negotiation.  The  Convention  of 
Estates  and  the  Assembly  of  the  Kirk  had  been  pre- 
viously summoned  to  meet  them ;  their  arrival  was 
celebrated  with  demonstrations  of  joy  and  delight,  and 
the  letters  which  they  delivered  from  the  English  Par- 
liament were  read  by  some  with  shouts  of  exultation, 
by  others  with  tears  of  delight.  At  first  the  Scots  in- 
sisted upon  acting  the  part  of  umpires  in  the  grand 
question  at  issue,  and  of  having  the  privilege  of  dictating 
the  terms  of  reconciliation;  but  finding  that  this  high 
ground  cpuld  not  be  conceded  to  them,  they  became  so 
much  the  more  determined  to  secure  the  religious  in- 
terests of  their  Body,  and  the  extension  of  their  doctrine 
and  discipline  over  the  whole  of  the  sister  Church. 
Vane  was  obliged  to  admit  to  the  deliberations  of  the 
Commissioners  a  deputation  from  the  General  Assembly, 
led  by  Alexander  Henderson,  their  Moderator,  whom 
Hume  describes  as  a  "popular  and  intriguing  Minister," 
and  to  listen  also  to  long  harangues  on  the  necessity 
about  to  be  imposed  on  the  English  Parliament  and 
army  of  signing  the  Solemn  League,  as  the  basis  of  the 
confederation  solicited  by  their  brethren  in  the  South. 
After  some  discussion,  Sir  Harry  and  'his  colleagues 
accepted  this  condition,  and  thereby  ratified  a  deed  by 
which  his  Countrymen,  Lords  and  Commons,  bound 
themselves  "  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  Churches  of 
God  in  the  three  Kingdoms  to  the  nearest  conjunction 
and  uniformity  in  Religion,  confession  of  faith,  form 
of  Church  government,  directory  for  worship,  and 
catechisms." 

This  Covenant  was  taken  by  both  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment on  the  25th  of  September,  in  the  year  1643.* 
Charles,  aware  of  the  efforts  to  give  to  his  enemies  a 
decided  preponderance  in  the  field,  had  recourse  to  two 
measures,  from  both  of  which  he  expected  to  derive 
material  assistance.  He  resolved  to  summon  a  Par- 
liament to  meet  at  Oxford,  in  January,  1644  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  gave  instructions  to  his  Deputy  in  Ireland  to 
enter  into  treaty  with  the  Catholic  confederates,  so  as 
tn  place  at  his  command  the  army  which  had  been 
raised  to  check  the  insurgents  in  that  divided  Country. 
With  regard  to  the  former  step,  the  success  equalled  his 
expectations.  Forty-three  Peers  and  a  hundred  and 
eighteen  Commoners  obeyed  his  requisition,  expressing 
their  readiness  to  co-operate  with  him,  either  for  the 
restoration  of  Peace  or  for  the  more  vigorous  prosecution 
of  the  War.  They  entered  upon  their  duties  by  sending  to 
the  Earl  of  Essex  a  letter  subscribed  by  the  Members  of 
both  Houses,  requesting  him  to  convey  to  his  friends  at 
Westminster  their  earnest  desire  that  Commissioners 
might  be  appointed  on  both  sides  to  treat  of  an  accommo- 

*  Among  others  who  signed  the  Covenant  were  Lenthal  the 
Speaker,  Sir  Benjamin  Rudyard,  Robert  Harley,  Oliver  Crom- 
well, Lord  Cranborne,  Lord  Fitzwilliam,  Sir  P.  Wentworth, 
Lord  Monson,  Lord  Grey  of  Ruthen,  Lord  Grey  of  Groby, 
Sir  Harbottle  Grimston,  John  Dryden,  John  Selden,  Bulstrode, 
Whitelock,  George  Montague,  Edward  Montague,  and  Denzil 
Hollis.  It  may  be  asked,  how  could  Cromwell  sign  a  document 
which  bound  him  to  protect  a  church  he  detested  ?  Harris  replies, 
rt  that  Oliver  must  have  taken  this  oath  in  the  same  manner  as 
men  take  many  other  things,  much  against  his  mind,  though  he 
had  then  art  enough  to  conceal  his  dislike ;  for  it  cannot  be  thought 
but  it  must  be  very  disagreeable  to  him  to  be  bound  to  introduce 
a  discipline  his  large  soul  abhorred,  and  to  preserve  and  defend  a 
prince  whom  he  was  to  fight  against,  and  whose  power  and 
greatness  were  the  object  of  his  dread."— Life  of  Oliver  Cromwell, 
p.  92.  Edition  1814. 
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dation.     After  some  dispute  relative  to  matters  of  form  Annak  of 
and  proceeding,  the  popular  leaders  consented  to  bring 
forward  certain    propositions  as  the  basis  of  au  agree- 
ment, of  which  the  following  is  the  substance  : — That 
the  Covenant,  with  the  obligation  of  taking  it,  the  re- 
formation of  Religion  according  to  its  provisions,  and 
the  utter  abolition  of  Episcopacy,  should  be  confirmed 
by  Act  of  Parliament ;  that  the  cessation  of  the  War  in 
Ireland  should,  by  the  same  authority,  be  declared  void;          ai. 
that  a  new  oath  should  be  framed  for  the  discovery  of  tions  sub- 
Roman   Catholics  ;    that   the   penalties   of   recusancy  mitted  to 
should  be  strictly  enforced  ;  that  the  children  of  Roman  the  ^D5- 
Catholics  should  be  educated  as  Protestants  ;  that  cer- 
tain English  Protestants  by  name,  all  Papists  who  had 
borne  arms  against  the  Protestants,  and  all  Irish  rebels, 
whether   Protestants   or   Roman   Catholics,   who   had 
brought  aid  to  the  Royal   army,  should  be  excepted 
from  the  general  pardon  ;  that  the  debts  contracted  by 
the  Parliament  should  be  paid  out  of  the  estates  of  the 
delinquents ;    and  that  the  commanders  of  the  forces 
by  land  and  sea,  the  great  officers  of  State,  the  Deputy 
of  Ireland,  and  the  Judges,  should  be  also  named  by 
the  Parliament,  or  the  Commissioners  of  Parliament,  to 
hold  their  places  during  good  behaviour.* 

It  is  obvious,  from  the  spirit  of  these  propositions,  Both  par- 
that  the  Parliament  had  no  sincere  desire  for  Peace,  nor  ties  resolve 
any  expectation  that  the  King  would  meet  them  on 
ground  so  extremely  unfavourable  to  his  interests.  Nor 
was  the  disposition  to  conciliate  more  manifest  on  the 
pari  of  the  Royalists ;  for  both  Houses  at  Oxford  had 
already  declared  that  the  Scots  had  broken  the  conditions 
of  the  Pacification  ;  that  all  English  subjects  who  aided 
them  should  be  deemed  traitors  and  enemies  of  the 
State ;  and  that  the  Lords  and  Commons  re-maining  at 
Westminster  who  had  given  their  countenance  to  the 
coming  in  of  the  Scots,  or  the  raising  of  forces  under 
the  Earl  of  Essex,  or  the  making  and  using  of  a 
new  Great  Seal,  had  committed  high  treason,  and  ought 
to  be  proceeded  against  as  traitors  to  the  King  and 
Kingdom. 

But  the  tide  of  fortune  had  already  begun  to  turn 
against  the  King's  arms,  while  his  opponents,  though 
they  had  suffered  some  heavy  losses  in  the  field,  were 
in  full  possession  of  the  national  resources,  both  for 
men  and  money.  The  few  regiments,  too,  which  were  Irish  regi- 
relieved  from  duty  in  Ireland,  so  far  from  being  of  any  m«ntstaken 
advantage  to  him,  only  contributed  to  fill  the  ranks  of  Prisoner3- 
his  enemies.  Having  landed  at  Mostyn,  in  Wales,  they 
advanced  without  encountering  any  resistance  until  they 
reached  Nantwich,  the  fortifications  of  which  effectually 
checked  their  progress ;  and  while  they  were  engaged 
in  preparing  for  a  siege,  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  attacked 
them  with  a  superior  force,  and  entirely  dispersed  their 
battalions.  Nearly  two  thousand  of  the  private  men 
passed  over  as  recruits  to  the  Parliament ;  and  among 
the  prisoners  was  Colonel  Monk,  who,  after  a  short 
confinement  in  the  Tower,  thought  proper  to  follow  the 
example  of  his  soldiers,  and  to  lend  the  aid  of  his  ex- 
perience to  the  cause  of  the  Commonwealth.f 

While  the  Scots  who  had  crossed  the  border  on  the 


*  Journals  of  Commons,  March  15.  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p. 
559—575.  Baillie,  vol.  ii.  p.  6—10.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  White- 
lock,  p.  73. 

f  It  was  at  this  period  that  the  Parliament  issued  an  ordinance 
commanding  all  the  inhabitants  of  London  and  the  neighbourhood 
to  retrench  a  meal  a  week  for  the  support  of  the  public  cause. 
Dugdale,  Troubles,  p.  119.     Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  748. 
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19th  of  January,  were  making  ready,  in  conjunction 
with  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  for  the  siege  of  York, 
Charles  executed  in  person  one  of  the  ablest  manoeuvres 
performed  in  the  whole  course  of  the  War.  Essex  and 
Waller,  whose  forces,  if  united,  would  have  amounted 
to  twenty  thousand  men,  marched  in  two  divisions, 
with  the  intention  of  shutting  the  King  up  in  Oxford. 
Aware  of  their  intention,  and  not  having  more  than 
seven  thousand  disposable  troops,  he  passed  between 
the  hostile  corps,  and  reached  Worcester  without  the 
slightest  interruption.  Waller  undertook  to  follow  him, 
while  his  colleague  proceeded  with  his  army  into 
Dorsetshire.  The  King  made  a  demonstration  as  if  he 
had  intended  to  march  towards  Shrewsbury ;  and  when 
the  Parliamentary  General,  in  order  to  prevent  him, 
hastened  from  Broomsgrove  to  take  possession  of  that 
town,  he  retraced  his  steps  to  Oxford,  augmented  his 
numbers,  and  attacked  some  of  the  enemy's  positions 
in  Buckinghamshire.  Waller,  again  deceived,  returned 
to  the  banks  of  the  Charwell ;  and  yielding  to  resent- 
ment rather  than  to  just  views  of  military  expedience,  he 
brought  on  a  battle  at  Copredy  Bridge,  where  he  was 
defeated  with  great  loss  both  of  men  and  of  reputation. 

But,  notwithstanding  this  advantage,  the  affairs  of 
the  King  tell  into  no  small  embarrassment.  The  enemy 
had  acquired  great  strength  in  the  North-Eastern 
Counties,  where  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  Fairfax,  and 
Cromwell,  with  their  Scottish  allies,  had  compelled  the 
Marquess  of  Newcastle  to  resign  the  field  and  to  seek 
shelter  within  the  walls  of  York.  Charles,  informed  of 
this  alarming  state  of  things,  commanded  Prince  Rupert, 
who  was  pursuing  with  much  success  his  wonted  career 
in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  to  collect  his  forces  and 
march  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged  army.  In  a  letter  to 
his  nephew,  he  says,  "  I  must  now  give  you  the  true 
state  of  my  affairs,  which,  if  their  condition  be  such  as 
enforces  me  to  give  you  more  peremptory  commands 
than  I  would  willingly  do,  you  must  not  take  it  ill.  It' 
York  be  lost,  I  shall  esteem  my  Crown  little  else,  unless 
supported  by  your  sudden  inarch  to  me,  and  a  mira- 
culous conquest  in  the  South  before  the  effects  of  the 
Northern  power  be  felt  here ;  but  if  York  be  relieved, 
and  you  beat  the  Rebels'  armies  of  both  Kingdoms  which 
are  before  it,  then,  but  otherwise  not,  I  may  possibly 
make  a  shift  upon  the  defensive  to  spin  out  time  until 
you  come  to  assist  me.  Wherefore  I  command  and 
conjure  you,  by  the  duty  and  affection  which  I  know 
you  bear  me,  that,  all  new  enterprises  laid  aside,  you 
immediately  march,  according  to  your  first  intention, 
with  all  your  force  to  the  relief  of  York ;  but  if  that 
be  either  lost  or  have  freed  themselves  from  the  besiegers, 
or  for  want  of  powder  you  cannot  undertake  that  work, 
that  you  immediately  march  with  your  whole  strength 
to  Worcester  to  assist  me  and  my  army,  without  which, 
or  your  having  relieved  York  by  beating  the  Scots,  all 
the  successes  you  can  afterwards  have,  most  infallibly 
will  be  useless  to  me."* 

This  communication  certainly  exculpates  the  Prince 
from  fighting  without  orders ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
his  haughty  disposition,  opposed  by  a  similar  temper  on 
the  part  of  Lord  Newcastle,  would  not  permit  him  to 
submit  to  the  latter  the  reasons  it  contained  for  risking 
a  battle.  Be  this  as  it  may,  the  approach  of  Rupert 
compelled  the  allies  to  raise  the  siege  of  York  and 
Marston-moor,  where  they  prepared  for  an 

*  Evelyn,  Memoirs,  vol.  v.  p.  121,  8vo.  edition. 


attack  from  their  impetuous  foe,  who,  at  all  hazards, 
had  determined  to  obey  his  Royal  uncle,  by  attempting 
to  drive  back  the  Scots  into  their  own  country.  The 
conflict  which  ensued  was  fatal  to  the  Royal  cause 
in  the  North,  and  the  course  of  events  in  a  little 
time  entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  affairs  throughout 
the  whole  Kingdom.  The  contending  forces  were 
nearly  equal,  amounting  to  more  than  twenty  thousand 
on  each  side ;  and  alter  various  success  and  a  great 
slaughter,  the  Parliamentarians  found  themselves  mas- 
ters of  the  field — an  advantage  which  they  owed  in  no 
small  measure  to  the  ability  of  Cromwell,  who  had 
already  established  his  character  as  a  brave  commander 
and  an  active  partisan.* 

The  effects  of  this  triumph  were  sensibly  felt  through- 
out the  remainder  of  the  campaign.  York  and  New- 
castle very  soon  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and 
the  power  of  the  King  Northward  of  the  Trent  was  so 
much  reduced  as  to  deprive  him  of  all  hope  of  ever 
recovering  at  the  point  of  the  sword  the  valuable  counties 
which  wt-re  thus  wrested  from  him.  He  had  already 
determined  to  inarch  with  the  remains  of  his  fine  army 
into  the  West,  where  his  strongest  positions  were 
threatened  by  Essex,  who,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his 
employers,  advanced  into  that  quarter  in  order  to  relieve 
certain  towns  which  the  Royalists  continued  to  invest. 
Lyine,  at  that  period  besieged  by  Prince  Maurice,  was 
the  main  object  of  attention.  Blake,  the  celebrated 
naval  commander,  distinguished  himself  in  its  defence, 
and  enabled  the  small  garrison  to  hold  out,  till  the 
approach  of  the  Lord  General  compelled  the  assailants 
to  retire.  Having  accomplished  this  object,  Essex 
marched  against  Weymouth,  which  surrendered  to  him 
at  the  first  summons.  He  next  attempted  to  bring  the 
Prince  to  action,  but  Maurice,  whose  numbers  were  not 
equal  to  those  of  the  enemy,  continued  his  retreat  towards 
the  borders  of  Cornwall. 

After  the  King  had  dispersed  the  troops  of  Waller  at 
Copredy  Bridge,  he  found  himself  at  liberty  to  follow 
the  insurgents  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  Lord  Essex. 
He  accordingly  left  Oxford  ten  days  after  the  defeat  at 
Marston-moor, and,  passing  through  Bath  and  Ilchester, 
entered  the  capital  of  Devonshire  on  the  26th  of  July. 
The  Earl,  upon  hearing  of  the  advance  of  the  Royal 
army,  resolved  to  retrace  his  steps  and  offer  battle  on 
the  banks  of  the  Severn  ;  but  he  is  said  to  have  been 
dissuaded  from  this  plan  by  some  gentlemen  who  had 
estates  in  Cornwall,  and  who  were  anxious  to  save  them 
from  the  ravages  of  Prince  Maurice.  On  the  2d  of 
August  the  King  and  his  nephew  joined  their  forces 
at  Launceston,  while  their  antagonist  fixed  his  head- 
quarters at  Lestwithiel ;  and  it  was  when  the  hostile 
armies  were  in  this  position  that  Charles  made  an  at- 
tempt to  open  a  negotiation  with  the  Parliamentary 
General  on  the  subject  of  Peace :  but,  finding  there 
was  no  hope  of  finishing  the  War  by  Treaty,  the  Monarch 
gave  orders  to  narrow  the  camp  of  Essex  by  cutting  off 
his  supplies  and  pressing  him  towards  the  sea;  and 
being  certain  that  unless  provisions  were  brought  by 
water,  his  Lordship  would  soon  be  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  yielding  at  discretion,  he  rejected  the  oppor- 
tunities which  were  frequently  presented  to  him  of 
joining  in  battle.  His  hopes  at  length  were  realized ; 
for  the  Earl,  after  instructing  his  cavalry  to  make  the 

*  Cromwelliana,  p.  9,  Memoirt  of  Denzil,  Lord  Hollii,  p.  15. 
Baillie.  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 
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History,  best  of  their  way  through  the  enemy's  lines,  embarked 
on    the   27th   of  August   with   some  of  his  principal 
officers,  and  left  the  infantry  to  their  fate.     Upon   the 
several   regiments  who  fell  into   his  hands  as  prisoners 
the  King  imposed  no  severer  conditions  than  that  they 
should  lay  down  their  arms,  neglecting  even  the  usual 
precaution  of  binding  them  not  to  serve  against  him 
during  the  war.* 
Magnani-        The  Parliament  behaved  with  great  prudence  as  well 
mityof  Par-  as  magnanimity  on  this  occasion.    Instead  of  upbraiding 
Essex,  who,  in  exposing  himself  to  the  disaster  by  which 
he  had  been  overtaken,  had  disobeyed  a  positive   order 
issued  by  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  the  Houses 
thanked  him  for  his  past  services,  expressed  their  con- 
viction of  his  unshaken  fidelity,  and  assured  him  of  their 
continued   affection  and  esteem.      At   the  same  time 
they  gave   directions   that  his    army,  horse   and  foot, 
should  be  re-embodied  in  the  neighbourhood  of  South- 
ampton, and  amply  supplied  with  all  requisites  for  im- 
mediate service.     Waller,  whose    battalions  had   been 
recruited,  and  who  was  on  the  point  of  marching  into 
the  West,  was  desired  to  co-operate  with  Essex ;  while 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  and  Cromwell,  who  had  retired 
into  the  Associated  Counties,  were  commanded  to  bring 
up  their  forces  that   they   might  assemble   under  the 
same  leader,  and  attack  Charles  on    his  return   from 
Cornwall  to  Oxford. 

The  King,  who  was  desirous  before  the  approach  of 
winter  to  relieve  the  garrisons  of  Basinghouse,  Ban- 
bury,  and  Dennington  Castle,  concentrated  his  troops 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  these  posts,  and  established 
his  head-quarters  at  Newbury.  The  Parliament's  army 
made  haste  to  attack  him;  and  as  Essex  at  that  instant 
laboured  under  a  fit  of  sickness,  the  command  was 
intrusted  to  Manchester,  the  next  senior  officer.  The 
conflict  was  firm  and  extremely  obstinate.  The  soldiers 
who  had  laid  down  their  arms  in  Cornwall,  eager  to 
obliterate  the  disgrace  which  stained  their  professional 
reputation,  urged  the  combat  with  the  greatest  fury ; 
and  having  retaken  some  of  the  cannon  which  they  had 
formerly  been  obliged  to  surrender,  they  are  said  to 
have  embraced  them  with  tears  of  joy.  Cromwell,  who 
commanded  the  cavalry  in  this  battle,  added  to  the 
high  character  which  his  former  exploits  had  merited, 
and  defeated  the  enemy  wherever  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  leading  his  ''  Ironsides  "  to  the  charge.  Night,  it 
was  insinuated,  saved  the  Royalists  from  complete  dis- 
comfiture ;  while  the  General  on  the  other  side,  either 
from  undue  caution  or  personal  jealousy,  checked  the 
ardour  of  his  troops  when  about  to  follow  up  their 
advantage.  A  short  time  afterwards  Cromwell  de- 
clared in  Parliament  tfiat  Manchester  had  neglected  a 
favourable  opportunity  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  close 
by  a  total  defeat.  "I  showed  him  evidently  how  this 
success  might  be  obtained  ;  and  only  desired  leave  with 
my  own  brigade  of  horse  to  charge  the  King's  army 
in  their  retreat,  leaving  it  to  the  Earl's  choice  if  he 
thought  proper  to  remain  neutral  with  the  rest  of  his 
forces.  But,  notwithstanding  my  importunity,  he 
positively  refused  his  consent,  and  gave  no  other  reason 
except  that,  '  if  we  met  with  a  defeat,  there  was  an  end 
of  our  pretensions  ;  we  should  all  be  rebels  and  traitors, 
and  be  executed  and  forfeited  by  law.' " 

Upon  leaving  the  field  of  Newbury,  the  King  placed 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker,  p.  31.  Rushworth,  vol.  vi.  p.  676.    White- 
lock,  p.  98.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  524.    Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  1. 


his  ordnance  in  Dennington  Castle,  and  thereafter  pur- 
sued his  inarch  to  Oxford.  Being  joined  by  Prince 
Rupert,  he  returned  in  a  few  days  to  carry  away  his 
guns,  and,  if  it  should  prove  necessary,  to  try  the  for- 
tune of  arms  once  more  against  his  adversaries.  Man- 
chester, although  he  saw  himself  thus  in  some  degree 
defied,  did  not  think  proper  to  renew  the  contest  without 
more  certain  hopes  of  success  ;  for  which  reason  he 
quietly  allowed  the  Royal  army  to  remove  their  cannon, 
and  thereby  to  convert  the  opprobrium  of  defeat  into 
the  triumph  of  victory.  Charles  having  brought  his 
forces  together  under  the  eye  of  his  enemy,  and  afforded 
a  temporary  relief  to  the  beleaguered  garrisons  in  the 
neighbourhood,  returned  to  Oxford,  where  he  meant  to 
await  the  issue  of  further  negotiations. 

Meanwhile  the  affairs  of  the  Parliament  were  brought 
to  the  brink  of  ruin,  not  by  their  losses  in  the  field,  nor 
by  the  failure  of  their  pecuniary  resources,  but  by  dis- 
sensions, which  could  no  longer  be  concealed,  among 
their  principal  commanders.  Essex  and  Waller,  so  far 
from  aiding  each  other  in  the  common  cause,  appeared 
to  take  satisfaction  in  one  another's  reverses.  But  a 
misunderstanding  still  more  formidable  had  arisen,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  in  the  military  counsels  of  Lord 
Manchester.  His  Lieutenant-General,  ever  since  his 
success  at  Marston-moor,  had  continued  to  entertain  sus- 
picions as  to  the  ulterior  views  of  his  commanding 
officer ;  who,  he  apprehended,  like  others  of  the  Nobility, 
was  not  disposed  to  push  the  war  any  further,  nor  to 
sink  the  King  below  the  level  on  which  he  might  make 
an  equitable  arrangement  with  his  subjects.  Cromwell 
alleged  that  "the  Earl  had  always  been  averse  from  en- 
gagements in  battle,  and  had  been  an  advocate  for  such  a 
Peace  to  which  a  victory  in  the  field  would  have  been  an 
obstacle."  Nor  can  there  be  any  doubt  that  there  was 
some  ground  for  the  charge  thus  brought  against  the 
chief  Captain  of  the  Associated  Counties.  The  Aristocracy 
at  large  already  perceived  that  their  order  was  contemned 
by  the  Commons,  and  that  in  the  event  of  further  success 
against  the  King,  there  was  great  hazard  of  its  being 
finally  abolished.  Early  in  the  contest,  indeed,  the  Lower 
House  manifested  a  determination  to  place  themselves  on 
a  footing  of  equality  with  the  Peers.  Secretary  Nicholas, 
writing  to  his  master,  while  in  Scotland,  relates  that, 
at  a  meeting  of  the  committees  of  both  Houses,  all  of 
them  were  bare-headed  during  the  conference ;  the 
Commons  having  hinted  to  their  Lordships  that  if  they 
put  on  their  hats,  they  themselves  were  determined  to  do 
so  likewise.  For  these  reasons  the  popular  leaders  seem 
worthy  of  belief  when  they  assure  their  patrons  that  the 
noble  commanders  were  more  desirous  to  accommodate 
matters  with  the  King,  than  to  elevate  by  a  succession  of 
triumphs  the  democratic  power  in  the  State,  which 
already  menaced  with  extinction  the  others. 

Cromwell  from  the  very  first  had  attached  himself  to 
the  thorough  or  radical  reformers ;  that  class  of  men 
among  whom  were  Vane,  St.  John,  Ireton,  and  Martin, 
who  imagined  that  the  grievances  of  the  nation  could  not 
be  redressed,  so  long  as  the  regal  authority  was  permitted 
to  remain.  Hence  the  views  and  interests  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General were  decidedly  opposed  to  those  of  the 
Nobleman  under  whom  he  served ;  and  as  the  success  of 
the  one  party  was  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  the 
other,  it  is  not  surprising  that  they  should  have  quar- 
relled. 

Two  great  obstacles  stood  in  the  way  of  the  Republi- 
cans, which  it  now  became  their  principal  study  to  remove; 
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namely,  the  power  of  the  privileged  classes,  and  the  po- 
litical principles  of  the  Scottish  nation.  The  latter, 
apparently  the  more  formidable,  could  only  be  overcome 
by  dismissing  the  army  under  the  Earl  -of.Leven  ;  while 
the  former  was  to  be  more  artfully  counteracted  by  intro- 
ducing the  famous  Self-denying  Ordinance.  There  is  no 
doubt^that  the  Scots,  however  inconsistent  with  their 
principles  their  actual  conduct  might  be  deemed,  were 
sincere  in  their  professions  of  supporting  the  royal  au- 
thority, and  even  preserving  the  person  of  Charles.  Their 
Covenant  announced,  in  the  most  open  and  prominent 
manner,  their  resolution  to  effect  these  two  objects ;  and, 
as  has  been  stated,  they  refused  to  grant  assistance  to 
the  English  Parliament  except  on  the  express  condition 
that  all  the  members  of  both  Houses,  and  every  officer  in 
the  public  service,  should  place  themselves  under  the 
same  obligation.  These  notions  were  diametrically 
opposed  to  the  projects  which  seem  to  have  been  already 
entertained  by  Cromwell  and  his  friends,  inasmuch  as 
they  unequivocally  implied  the  existence  of  a  Constitu- 
tional Monarchy  and  an  Established  Church.  Friendly 
to  neither  of  these,  he  bestowed  his  countenance  upon  the 
Independents,  a  body  of  Christians  of  recent  origin  in 
England,  and  whose  distinguishing  tenets  may  be  iden- 
tified with  the  two  propositions  that  every  congregation 
constitutes  a  separate  Church,  and  that  the  Pastors,  as 
they  are  elected  by  their  flocks,  so  ought  they  to  de- 
rive their  maintenance  from  the  private  contributions  of 
the  faithful.  The  opinions  of  this  class  of  professors,  as 
they  disclaimed  the  expediency  of  an  Establishment,  were 
most  convenient  for  such  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  as 
meditated  a  radical  change  in  the  system  of  the  English 
Government.  It  has  been  usual  to  ascribe  to  his  love  of 
liberty  in  all  its  forms,  and  more  especially  of  an  entire 
freedom  of  conscience,  the  attachment  which  Oliver 
showed  to  the  ecclesiastical  polity  of  the  Independents: 
but  it  will  be  found,  upon  a  minuter  inspection  into  his 
character  and  motives,  that  he  was  not  particularly  sensi- 
tive with  regard  to  the  abstract  rights  of  mankind  ;  and 
that  his  preference  of  the  Congregational  model  arose 
from  its  easy  adaptation  to  his  political  views  rather  than 
from  its  more  liberal  spirit,  or  any  supposed  resemblance 
to  the  practice  of  primitive  times. 

The  designs  of  Cromwell  did  not  escape  the  suspicion 
of  Lord  Essex  and  of  the  Scottish  Commissioners.  The 
former,  it  is  true,  had  taken  some  personal  offence  at  his 
report  to  Parliament  respecting  the  Battle  of  Newbury, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  lay  more  blame  on  the  Officers 
of  his  Lordship's  army,  than  on  those  who  had  served 
under  Manchester  and  Waller.  The  Scots  in  like  manner 
were  displeased  with  him,  on  account  both  of  his  aversion 
from  Presbytery,  and  of  seme  expressions  he  had  used 
which  they  considered  as  reflectingon  the  honour  of  their 
nation.  But  it  may  be  presumed  that  their  fears  and 
aversion  had  a  more  worthy  object  than  any  which  could 
arise  from  their  individual  interests;  and  when  they 
took  counsel  whether  they  might  not  denounce  him  as 
an  incendiary,  candour  requires  ot  the  Historian  to  believe 
that  they  were  influenced  by  the  higher  motives  of 
patriotism  and  public  justice.  In  intrigue,  however,  as 
well  as  in  the  more  open  game  of  war,  Cromwell  proved 
himself  to  be  their  master.  After  assailing  the  characters  of 
the  several  Generals  who  had  hitherto  conducted  hostili- 
ties against  the  King,  he  induced  the  Commons  to  resolve 
that,  during  the  struggle  in  which  the  nation  was  en- 
gaged, "  no  Member  of  either  House  shall  have  or  ex- 
ecute any  office  or  command,  military  or  Civil,  granted  or 


conferred  by  both  or  either  of  the  two  Houses  of  Par- 
liament,  or  any  authority  derived  from  both  or  either 
of  the  two  Houses  ;  and  that  an  Ordinance  be  brought 
in  accordingly." 

The  Upper  House  opposed  this  project  for  a  time  ; 
but  on  the  3rd  of  April,  1645,  they  found  it  necessary 
to  pass,  with  some  slight  modifications,  the  self-denying 
statute,  and  also  to  consent  to  the  remodelling  of  the  Army 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  assisted  by 
Major-General  Skippon.  By  this  new  method,  Sir  Thomas 
was  not  only  appointed  Commander-in-chief,  but  was 
also  invested  with  the  power  ol'nomiiiating  all  the  officers 
under  him,  and  even  with  the  execution  of  martial  law. 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  King's  authority,  nor  is  any 
clause  for  the  preservation  of  his  person  inserted  in  the 
Ordinance  ;  but  the  General  is  directed  to  "  lead  his 
armies  against  all  and  singular  enemies,  rebels,  traitors, 
and  other  like  offenders,  and  every  one  of  their  adherents, 
and  with  them  to  fight  ;  and  them  to  invade,  resist,  re- 
press, subdue,  pursue,  slay,  kill,  and  put  in  execution  of 
death  by  all  ways  and  means."  It  is  worthy  of  notice 
that  in  appointing  officers  for  the  new  model,  the  place 
of  Lieutenant-General  was  left  vacant  ;  and  the  reason 
for  this  reservation  was  afterwards  made  manifest  by  its 
being  conferred  upon  Cromwell,  for  whom  it  was  secretly 
destined.* 

Nor  did  the  elevation  of  Fairfax  to  the  first  command 
materially  impede  the  progress  of  the  future  Protector, 
or  even  diminish  his  influence  in  the  mean  time.  Sir 
Thomas,  though  a  brave  soldier,  had  no  confidence  in 
his  own  resolutions,  and  was  much  inclined  to  repose  on  a 
more  vigorous  intellect,  in  all  matters  where  counsel 
rather  than  action  was  required.  The  characteristic 
qualities  of  his  mind  were  simplicity  and  openness, 
equally  removed  from  reserve  and  from  guile.  He  paid 
a  ready  homage  to  the  powerful  talents  of  Cromwell, 
who,  in  assuming  the  office  of  Lieutenant-General,  was 
understood  to  direct  the  movements  of  the  army,  and  to 
dictate  the  orders  which  he  appeared  to  obey.  Various 
pretexts  were  used  for  dispensing  with  the  ISelf-denying 
Ordinance  in  his  favour,  and  at  length  on  the  10th  June 
the  Commons  resolved  that  "  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax  be 
desired,  if  he  think  fit,  to  appoint  Lieutenant-General 
Cromwell  to  command  the  horse  under  Sir  Thomas, 
during  such  time  as  this  House  shall  be  pleased  to 
dispense  with  his  attendance." 

In  this  manner  was  completed  that  very  politic  scheme 
by  which  the  popular  party  at  once  prevented  the  return 
of  peace  and  secured  the  ascendency  of  their  own  inter- 
ests,  as  well  as  the  temporary  depression  of  the  Peerage 
and  of  the  Crown.  To  accomplish  these  objects,  no  plan 
could  have  proved  more  effectual  than  that  of  placing 
Cromwell  at  the  head  of  the  army.  He  was  an  enemy 
to  half  measures  ;  and  he  dreaded  the  restoration  of  royal 
power  as  an  event  which  was  not  only  to  blast  all  his 
prospects  of  personal  aggrandizement,  but  to  defeat  the 
intentions  of  his  dearest  friends,  and  perhaps  to  expose 
them  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Court.  But  it  is  manifest 
that,  from  this  time,  the  fate  of  the  King  was  sealed.  No 
terms  which  could  be  proposed  as  the  basis  of  a  settle- 
ment would  have  satisfied  the  two  great  parlies,  or  have 
protected  the  one  against  the  power  and  suspicions  of  the 


*  Journals  of  Commons,  Dec.  1644.  \Yhitelock,  Memorials,  p. 
119.  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xiii.  p.  437.  So  soon  as  the 
Self-denying  Ordinance  passed  the  Lords,  Essex,  Manchester,  War- 
vick,  and  Denbigh  resigned  their  commissions. 
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other.  Henceforth  the  sword  alone  was  to  determine 
whether  England  was  any  longer  to  hold  a  place  among 
Monarchies,  or  to  undergo  the  experiment  of  a  Repub- 
lican Government. 

But  while  Parliament  was  engaged  in  these  prepara- 
tions for  war,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Commissioners 
from  the  King  and  the  two  Houses  to  negotiate  a  peace. 
With  this  view  a  meeting  took  place  at  Uxbridge,  on  the 
30th  January,   1645,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of 
the  moderate  on  both  sides,  who  were  weary  of  hostilities, 
though  hardly  any  expectation  was  entertained  that  the 
treaty  would  be  attended  with  a  successful  issue.     The 
main  points  submitted  to  discussion  were  the  Church, 
the  militia,  and  Ireland,  and  the  period  for  deliberation 
was  limited  to  twenty  days  ;  but  as  the  subjects  of  de- 
bate were  nearly  the  same  which  had  been  embodied  in 
the   propositions    agitated  during  (he    former  year   at 
Oxford,  there  was  no  approach  to  agreement  in   the 
Commission,  upon   whose  decision  depended  the  tran- 
quillity of  England.     The  affairs  of  Ireland  appear  not 
to  have  occupied  so  much  of  their  attention  as  was  be- 
stowed upon  the  army  and  the  Church.     In  truth,  the 
renewal  of  the  War  in  that  country  could  only  have  been 
resolved  upon  in  the  event  of  a  successful  termination  to 
the  Treaty  on  the  part  of  the  Sectaries,  as  the  Independ- 
ents were  now  called  ;    who,  in  prosecuting  hostilities 
against  the  Roman  Catholics,  were  influenced  more  by 
religious  motives  than  by  considerations  of  policy.     But 
the  Parliament  had  besides  reserved  additional  bitterness 
for  the  King  in  the  punishment  and  proscription  of  his 
distinguished  adherents.     In  the  exceptions  from  pardon 
detailed  in  one  of  their  propositions  were  specially  men- 
tioned forty  of  his  English  friends,  and  nineteen  belong- 
ing to  Scotland;    together  with  all  such  of  the  latter 
Kingdom  as  had  concurred  in  the  votes  at  Oxford  against 
that  country,  or  were  concerned  in  the  insurrection  of 
Montrose  and  his  partisans.     In  addition  to  this  they 
insisted  that  all  lawyers,  judges,  bishops,  and  other  public 
functionaries,  who  had  deserted  the  Parlia-.nent,  should 
be  rendered  forever  incapable  of  exercising  their  respec- 
tive offices,  and  that  a  third  part  of  their  estates  should 
be  forfeited  to  the  public  for  payment  of  the  national 
debt.     As  to  all  other  delinquents,  they  demanded  that 
a  tenth    part   of  their   property,   if    it    exceeded   two 
hundred  pounds  in  value,  or  even  the  half  of  that  sum 
if  they  had  actually  carried    arms,  should    likewise   be 
seized  for  public  use.* 

In  a  word,  neither  King  nor  Parliament  expected,  and 
it  is  equally  certain  that  neither  desired,  the  accomplish- 
ment of  this  celebrated  treaty,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances in  which  they  were  relatively  placed  at  the  period 
when  its  deliberations  commenced.  Each  looked  for  a 
favourable  change  in  the  aspect  of  affairs.  The  popular 
party  were  preparing  an  army  for  the  field,  which  they 
knew  would  have  no  other  object  but  conquest  and  the 
final  establishment  of  their  power.  Charles,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  not  without  hope  that  the  arms  of  Montrose 
in  Scotland,  and  a  powerful  reinforcement  of  soldiers 
from  the  sister  island,  would  enable  him  in  the  Spring 
to  meet  his  enemies  on  equal  terms,  and  to  recover 
during  the  Summer  of  1645  all  that  he  had  lost  in  the 
course  of  the  late  campaign. 

For  some  time  in  the  early  part  of  the  season  the 

*  Whitelock,p.  HI.  Dugdale,  p.  784.  Rushworth,  vol.  vi. 
p.  943.  The  King's  Cabinet  Opened,  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  pa*sim. 
Brodie,  History  of  the  British  Empire,  vol.  iii.  p.  539. 


two  armies  were  employed  in  watching  the  move-  Annals  of 
ments  of  each  other.  The  principal  object  contemplated  Britain, 
by  that  of  the  Parliament  was  the  relief  of  Taunton, 
which  had  already  suffered  a  close  investment  under  the 
direction  of  Sir  Richard  Granville;  while  the  King,  on 
the  other  hand,  resolved  to  march  into  Wales,  to  raise 
the  siege  of  Chester,  the  garrison  of  which  was  now  re- 
duced to  great  distress  by  the  vigilance  of  Sir  William 
Brereton,  who,  during  several  months,  had  maintained  a 
vigorous  blockade.  Cromwell,  who  had  been  instructed  to  newed. 
shut  the  King  up  in  Oxford,  found  himself  unequal  to  the 
task  ;  for  which  reason  Sir  Thomas  Fairfax,  who  had 
now  reached  Salisbury  on  his  way  to  Taunton,  was  re- 
called by  the  Committee  of  both  Kingdoms,  and  desired 
to  lay  siege  to  that  city  ;  for  although  the  Sovereign  had 
retired,  it  contained  his  stores,  his  remaining  wealth,  and 
some  members  of  his  household.  The  approach  of  the 
Royalists  drove  away  Brereton  from  before  Chester,  and 
gave  liberty  to  the  brave  troops  who  were  confined  within 
its  fortifications  to  join  the  main  body  ;  upon  which  they 
directed  their  march  to  Leicester,  which  they  took  by 
storm  the  very  day  it  was  summoned  to  surrender.  The 
loss  of  so  valuable  a  post  alarmed  the  Parliamentarians  in 
all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  suggested  to  their  Govern- 
ment the  expediency  of  raising  the  siege  of  Oxford,  of 
concentrating  their  armies,  and  of  confining  the  attention 
of  their  General  to  the  operations  of  Charles  and  Prince 
Rupert,  who  seemed  determined  to  penetrate  into  the 
North. 

No  sooner  did  Cromwell  appear  than  he  infused  into  the  Activity  'in- 
counsels  of  the  Commander-in-chief  the  spirit  of  enter-  5ils.e»  'J1*0 
prise  which  distinguished  his  own  active  mind.  Fairfax,  ^^by 
though  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed  better  intelligence  than  Oliver 
the  King,  was  still  ignorant  as  to  the  ulterior  views  of  Cromwell, 
his  enemy ;  not  knowing  whether  they  meant  to  risk  a 
battle  or  to  continue  their  march  into  the  North,  with  the 
intention  of  retrieving  the  effects  of  Marston-moor  in 
that  important  division  of  the  kingdom.     In  fact  Charles 
had  been  some  days  at  Daventry,  still  hesitating  whe- 
ther to  turn  his  face  Eastward  or  to  pursue  his  original 
plan,  when  news  was  carried  to   him  that  Sir  Thomas 
had  already  advanced  to  Northampton  with  a  formidable 
army.    Upon    receiving  this  intelligence  the  King  next 
morning  retired  to  Harborough,  meaning  to  go  back  even 
so  far  as  Leicester,  that  he  might  draw  from  Newark  some 
regiments  of  foot,  and  keep  his  antagonist  at  bay  until 
the  other  forces  which  he  expected  could  have  time  to 
join  him.     But  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  night  an 
alarm  was  conveyed  to  Harborough  that  the  Parliamen- 
tarian General  had  encamped  within  six  miles.    A  coun- 
cil of  war  was  immediately  held,  to  which  some  of  the 
officers  were  summoned  from  their  beds.      It  was  re- 
solved to  fight,  and  even  to  anticipate  the  attack  of 
Fairfax,  should  he  delay  to  advance.     Accordingly 'at 
an  early  hour  on  the  14th  June  the  troops  were  drawn 
up  on  arising  ground  about  a  mile  south  from  the  town, 
a  position  of  the  most  advantageous  nature  for  the  foot, 
cavalry,  and  ordnance.     The  main  Body  of  the  infantry, 
amounting  to  about  two  thousand  five  hundred,  was  con- 
fided to  Lord  Ashley;  the  right,  wing  of  horse,  being 
somewhat  less   numerous,  was  led   by  Prince  Rupert; 
while    the   left   wing,   consisting   of  cavalry   from    the 
Northern   Counties,   and   of  some   detachments   from 
Newark,  in    all    not  exceeding  sixteen  hundred,   was 
intrusted  to  the  charge  of  Sir  Marmaduke  Langdale.    In 
the  reserve  were  the  King's  life-guards,  commanded  by 
the  Earl  of  Lindsey,  and  the  royal  horse  guards  under 
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field.* 

After  the  troops  had  remained  in  order  of  battle  till 
eight  o'clock  in  the  forenoon,  it  began  to  be  doubted 
whether  the  intelligence  which  had  reached  them  respect- 
ino-  the  enemy  were  well  founded.  The  impatience  of 
Rupert  carried  him  two  miles  in  front  with  the  view  of 
ascertaining  the  position  of  Fairfax,  and  there  imagining 
that  he  saw  the  van  of  the  Parliamentarians  beginning 
to  turn  their  backs,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  King  to 
advance  at  a  quick  step  with  the  whole  line,  and  com- 
mence the  pursuit.  Charles  put  his  army  in  motion ;  and 
relinquishing  the  favourable  ground  which  he  had 
originally  occupied,  led  his  battalions  into  the  plain  which 
separates  Harborough  from  Naseby.  Fairfax,  mean- 
time, having  formed  his  cavalry  on  a  gentle  eminence 
immediately  behind  the  last  of  these  towns,  waited  the 
approach  of  the  assailants  who  had  not  yet  passed  the 
level  space  which  divided  the  two  hosts. 

Of  the  Parliament's  army  the  General-in-chief  and 
Skippon  commanded  the  main  battle ;  Cromwell  had 
the  right  wing,  in  which  he  was  assisted  by  Rossiter; 
and  the  left  was  committed  to  Ireton,  who,  at  the  recom- 
mendation of  his  father-in-law,  had  been  appointed 
Commissary-General  of  the  horse.  The  numbers  on 
both  sides  were  so  equal  as  not  to  differ  in  five  hundred 
men  ;  amounting  in  either  line  to  about  eighteen  thou- 
sand. The  engagement  began  in  the  wings,  which,  it 
will  be  observed,  were  chiefly  composed  of  cavalry. 
Prince  Rupert,  with  his  wonted  impetuosity,  charged  the 
opposite  squadrons  in  the  division  of  Ireton,  which  he 
bore  down  at  the  first  onset  and  drove  out  of  the  field. 
Their  commander,  who  showed  no  less  skill  than  spirit, 
attempted  again  and  again  to  rally  them.  At  the  head 
of  a  few  troops  which  had  kept  their  ground,  he  threw 
himself  on  a  body  of  the  Royal  infantry ;  but  the  latter 
being  armed  with  pikes,  his  horsemen  could  make  no 
impression  on  their  ranks,  and  he  was  at  length  wounded 
severely  in  the  thigh  and  face,  dismounted,  and  taken 
prisoner.  In  the  mean  time,  the  Prince,  regardless  of 
those  whom  he  had  left  engaged,  continued  to  hew  down 
the  fugitives,  driving  them  through  their  reserves  until  he 
reached  the  cannon  in  the  rear,  and  the  waggons  loaded 
with  the  heavy  baggage. f 

On  the  other  wing,  the  fortune  of  the  day  was  differ- 
ent. Cromwell,  who,  it  has  been  stated,  commanded 
the  right  of  the  Parliamentary  army,  rushed  upon  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  with  the  utmost  fury;  but  he, 
being  an  old  soldier,  stood  firm,  and  received  the  charge 
with  equal  gallantry,  when,  after  exchanging  a  shot  from 
carbines  and  pistols,  they  fell  on  mutually  sword  in  hand. 
Rossiter  and  Whalley  gained  some  advantage  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  wing,  where  they  routed  two  divisions  of 
horse,  pushing  them  briskly  into  the  rear.  The  latter 
rallied  and  charged  again,  but  were  at  length  utterly  de- 
feated;  while  the  rest  of  the  cavalry  being  attacked  in 
Hank,  found  it  necessary  to  retreat  and  leave  the  field  to 
the  enemy.  While  the  wings  of  either  army  were  thus 
engaged  with  alternate  success,  the  foot  in  the  centre  be- 
gan the  battle  with  equal  fierceness,  and  for  two  hours 
kept  up  a  destructive  fire.  The  King's  infantry,  led  on 
by  gallant  officers,  and  enraged  at  the  defeat  of  their 
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horse,  made  a  furious  attack  on  that  part  of  the 
enemy's  line  which  was  commanded  by  Major-General 
Skippon,  who,  in  endeavouring  to  maintain  his  position, 
received  a  severe  wound.  The  advantage  thus  gained  by 
the  Royalists  was  only  of  momentary  duration ;  for  Crom- 
well, returning  with  his  victorious  brigades,  fell  upon  their 
flank  and  threw  them  into  the  utmost  confusion.  One 
regiment  alone  preserved  its  ranks  unbroken,  though 
twice  desperately  assailed  by  Fairfax ;  upon  which  that 
General  ordered  the  Captain  of  his  life-guard  to  give 
them  a  third  charge  in  front,  while  he  attacked  them  in 
the  rear.  Sir  Thomas  with  his  own  hand  killed  an 
ensign,  and  having  seized  the  colours,  gave  them  to  a 
soldier  to  keep  for  him.  The  man  afterwards  boasted 
that  he  had  won  this  trophy ;  and  upon  the  words  being 
repeated  to  the  General  he  replied,  "  Let  him  retain  that 
honour  ;  I  have  acquired  enough  to-day  beside." 

It  was  remarked  by  Lord  Clarendon  that  this  differ-  Remark  by 
ence  was  all  along  observed  in  the  discipline  of  the  King's  Lord  Cla- 
troops  and  of  those  which  marched  under  the  command  rendon. 
of  Fairfax  and  Cromwell,  that  though  the  former  pre- 
vailed in  the  charge  and  routed  their  opponents,  they 
seldom  rallied,  and  could  not  be  brought  together  to 
make  a  second  charge  the  same  day.  This  was  the 
reason  why  they  had  not  an  entire  victory  at  Edgehill. 
The  Parliamentary  soldiers,  on  the  other  hand,  if  they  were 
successful,  and  even  if  they  were  beaten  and  routed,  pre- 
sently rallied  again,  and  stood  in  their  ranks  till  they 
received  new  orders.  On  the  present  occasion  the  King 
and  the  Prince  could  not  collect  their  broken  troops, 
which  were  still  insufficientnumberB  upon  the  field,though 
they  often  attempted  it  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  per- 
sons. The  King,  addressing  the  horsemen  who  had 
returned  with  Rupert  from  the  pursuit  of  the  enemy,  ex- 
claimed, "One  charge  more,  and  we  recover  the  day !"  But 
all  his  efforts  were  fruitless  ;  for  what  could  not  be  ac- 
complished by  the  Cavaliers  at  a  single  onset,  seems  to 
have  been  considered  by  them  as  either  impracticable  or 
altogether  impossible. 

The  number  of  slain  on  the  side  of  the  Royalists  was  Loss  on 
eight  hundred,  and  the  Parliament's  army  is  supposed  both  sidea, 
to  have  lost  two  hundred  more  ;  but  of  the  former  not 
fewer  than  four  thousand  were  taken  prisoners.  There 
were  also  captured  the  whole  of  the  artillery,  eight 
thousand  stand  of  arms,  above  one  hundred  pair  of 
colours,  the  Royal  standard,  the  King's  cabinet  of 
letters,  his  coaches,  and  the  whole  spoil  of  his  camp. 
Charles  retreated  first  to  Leicester,  and  afterwards  to 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch,  followed  by  Cromwell,  who  is  said  to 
have  killed  all  the  stragglers  whom  he  overtook  on  the 
way, but  to  have  avoided  a  general  action  with  the  cavalry, 
which  were  still  in  great  strength.  After  this  the  King 
with  a  body  of  three  thousand  horse  went  to  Lichfield, 
and  through  Cheshire  into  North  Wales ;  and  Sir 
Marmaduke  Langdale  with  about  two  thousand  five 
hundred  marched  to  Newark.  "This,"  says  a  loyal  Author, 
"  was  the  most  fatal  action  of  the  whole  war;  not  so  much 
for  the  loss  of  cannon,  ammunition,  and  baggage,  of 
which  the  enemy  boasted  so  much,  but  as  it  was  impos- 
sible for  the  King  ever  to  retrieve  it.  The  foot,  the  best 
that  ever  he  was  master  of,  could  never  be  supplied  ;  his 
army  in  the  West  was  exposed  to  certain  ruin  ;  and  the 
North  was  overrun  by  the  Scots.  In  short  the  case 
grew  desperate,  and  the  King  was  once  upon  the  point 
of  bidding  us  all  disband  and  shift  for  ourselves."* 

*  Clarendon,  vol.  iv.  p.  658.      It  is   known  that  among  the 
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Leicester,  Taunton,  Bristol,  and  Exeter  soon  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  victors,  who  had  no  longer  to  encounter 
any  regular  opposition.  Honours  and  wealth  were 
heaped  upon  Cromwell ;  and  on  the  first  day  of  Decem- 
ber the  House  of  Commons  resolved  that  "  the  title  and 
dignity  of  a  Baron  of  the  Kingdom  of  England,  with  all 
rights,  privileges,  pre-eminences,  and  precedencies  to  the 
title  and  dignity  belonging  and  appertaining,  be  conferred 
and  settled  on  Lieutenant-General  Oliver  Cromwell, 
and  the  heirs  male  of  his  body  accordingly ;  and  that  it 
be  referred  to  the  former  Committee  to  consider  of  a  fit 
way  and  manner  for  the  perfecting  (hereof." 

After  a  fruitless  endeavour  to  recruit  his  army  in 
Wales,  and  a  demonstration  of  marching  towards  the 
Scottish  border  with  the  view  of  joining  Montrose,  the 
King  found  it  necessary  to  shut  himself  up  in  Oxford, 
where  he  spent  the  following  winter.  As  spring  ad- 
vanced he  received  from  time  to  time  the  unwelcome  in- 
telligence that  the  several  towns  and  fortresses  in  the 
West  which  till  then  had  acknowledged  his  authority 
were  no  long-er  able  to  resist  the  arms  of  the  Common- 
wealth ;  and,  finally,  that  the  devoted  band  of  Royalists 
who  had  fought  under  the  colours  of  Hopton,  the  last  of 
his  Generals  who  kept  the  field  in  that  part  of  England, 
had  listened  to  the  terms  held  forth  by  Fairfax,  and  laid 
down  their  weapons.* 

April,  1646,  saw  the  termination  of  the  Civil  War  so 
far  as  Charles  was  himself  personally  concerned.  The  vic- 
torious arms  of  Cromwell  had  swept  like  a  tempest  over 
the  Counties  contiguous  to  the  Capital,  and  had  left  no 
stronghold  unsubdued  which  might  have  afforded  refuge 
to  the  enemy,  or  enabled  them  to  collect  their  scattered 
troops.  Even  with  regard  to  Oxford,  which  alone  remained 
to  the  King,  it  was  obvious  that  the  temporary  repose 
which  that  city  was  allowed  to  enjoy,  arose  rather  from 
the  policy  of  the  Parliamentary  leaders  than  from  their 
want  of  power  to  reduce  it.  The  difficulties  and  conten- 
tions which  afterwards  agitated  the  two  great  parties, 
with  reference  to  the  custody  of  the  Royal  Person,  were 
already  anticipated  by  the  sagacious  mind  of  Cromwell, 
who  henceforth  assumed,  in  a  great  measure,  the  direc- 
tion of  affairs.  Were  the  King  to  surrender  himself  to 
the  Parliament,  a  treaty,  he  well  knew,  would  necessarily 
follow,  as  the  Presbyterians,  who  at  that  time  held  the 
reins  of  government,  had  no  intention  either  to  dissolve 
the  Monarchy  or  to  take  away  the  life  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Sovereign.  It  therefore  became  the  main  object 
of  Oliver  and  the  Independents,  of  whom  Sir  Harry 
Vane  in  the  meanwhile  acted  as  the  agent,  to  prevent 
all  negotiation  with  the  two  Houses,  and  thereby  to 
compel  Charles  to  have  recourse  to  some  such  expedient 
as  that  which  he  afterwards  adopted.  Ashburnham 
was  employed  by  the  King  to  represent  his  views  to  the 
wily  diplomatist  just  named,  and  to  urge  above  all 
things  his  free  access  to  Parliament.  For  this  purpose 
he  authorized  his  messenger  to  promise  large  rewards 
to  the  Generals,  to  Vane  himself,  and  to  his  friends  ; 
and  to  give  an  assurance  that  if  the  other  party  should 
still  insist  upon  the  establishment  of  their  Ecclesiastical 
polity  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  peace,  his  Majesty 
would  join  his  forces  to  those  of  the  Independents 
under  Cromwell  and  Fairfax,  and  root  out  of  the  King- 
spoils  found  in  the  Royal  Cabinet  were  copies  of  a  number  of 
letters  written  by  Charles  to  the  Queen.  These  the  Parlia- 
ment afterwards  ordered  to  be  published  ;  a  measure  which  has 
exposed  them  to  the  charge  of  indelicacy  and  revenge. 

*  Rushworth,  vii.  p.  83.  Walker,  p.  137.  Clarendon,  iv.  p.  690. 
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dom  that  tyrannical  government.     Vane  returned  an-   Annals  of 
swers  so  extremely  evasive,  that  it  is  not  easy  to  under-     Bntam- 
stand  what  were  his  precise  objects  in  carrying  on   this 
hazardous   correspondence.     It   has    been  conjectured 
that  he  sought  to  detain  the  King  at  Oxford  till  Fairfax 
should  bring  up  the  army  from  Cornwall  ;  to  amuse,  in 
short,  the  Royal  bird  until   the  fowlers  should  have 
enclosed  him  in  their  toils. 

Oxford,  in  the  mean  time,  was  invested  by  a  Body  of  Escapes  to 
cavalry  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Rainsborough,  the  Scottish 
who  had  received  strict  orders  to  prevent  the  King's  camP  at 
escape,  lest  he  should  proceed  to  the  Capital.  Upon 
hearing  that  Fairfax  had  reached  Andover,  Charles 
entreated  the  Colonel  to  take  him  under  his  protection 
and  conduct  him  to  London  ;  nor  was  it  till  he  received 
a  direct  refusal  from  this  officer  that  he  formed  the  final 
resolution  of  throwing  himself  upon  the  generosity  of 
the  Scots,  with  whom,  through  Montreuil,  the  French 
envoy,  he  had  been  some  time  in  treaty.  It  is  remark- 
able, that  this  intention  on  the  part  of  the  unhappy  Mo- 
narch was  known  in  London  a  week  before  he  attempted 
to  realize  it;  and  it  admits  not  of  any  doubt  that  Rains- 
borough  was  directed  to  connive  at  his  departure  from 
the  University,  provided  his  face  were  turned  towards 
the  North.  The  Independents,  now  fast  rising  iuto 
power,  dreaded  the  termination  of  hostilities  so  long  as 
their  antagonists,  the  Presbyterians,  were  so  powerful  in 
the  Lower  House;  and  "  herein,"  says  Heath,  ''  Cromwell 
most  cunningly  and  deceitfully  first  practised  the  King's 
ruin  ;  for  whereas  upon  the  rendition  of  that  city,  if  the 
King  had  been  taken  in  it,  a  sudden  end  had  been  put 
to  the  troubles  by  some  composure  which  would  have 
marred  Cromwell's  plots,  not  to  be  acted  but  by  a  stra- 
tocracy and  an  army  ;  by  this  means  of  suffering  him 
to  escape,  which  might  easily  have  been  prevented,  the 
War  was  no  nearer  a  conclusion  than  at  the  beginning, 
if  the  Scots,  which  was  hoped,  howsoever,  would  have 
proved  honest,  and  kept  their  allegiance  and  faith  due 
to  such  extraordinary  trust  and  confidence  reposed  in 
them." 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that  the  Lieutenant-  Motives 
General  was  better  pleased  to  hear  that  the  King  had  assigned  to 
retired  to  the  Scottish  camp,  than  he  would  have  been  Cromwe11' 
to  see  him  at  Westminster,  in  treaty  with  the  Commons, 
whose  determinations  he  could  not  yet  fully  control. 
Nay,  it  would  have  added  to  his  satisfaction  to  learn 
that  the  Scots  had  resolved  to  espouse  the  Royal  cause, 
and  to  avow  their  intention  of  replacing  Charles  on  the 
Throne.  He  dreaded  nothing  at  this  conjuncture  so 
much  as  the  chance  of  peace  between  the  Sovereign  and 
his  people  ;  and  he  is  said  to  have  even  perilled  his 
reputation,  in  some  degree,  by  showing  kindness  to- 
wards the  Royalists  who  were  taken  prisoners  in 
Oxford,  that  he  might  thereby  get  quit  of  all  such  impe- 
diments as  would  have  delayed  his  preparations  for  the 
"  Northern  warfare,"  his  attack  of  Lord  Leven's  army, 
had  the  latter  proved  loyal. 

The  caution  with  which  the  Scottish  General  acted  Proposi- 
frustrated  in  the  mean  time  the  hopes  of  the  future  Pro-  ti0.ns  su^' 
tector,  and  deprived  him  of  that  employment  for  his  ?j" 
arms  which,  of  all    others,  he  would  have  preferred. 
Instead  of  the  movement  of  troops,  an  active  communi- 
cation by  letters  took  place  between  the  authorities  of 
Newcastle  and  those  at  Westminster  ;  and  Charles  once 
more  discovered  that  his  only  chance  of  safety  depended 
upon  his  success  in   negotiating  with  the  Parliament, 
the  majority  of  whom  still  belonged  to  the  ranks  of  the 
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History.  Presbyterians.  Three  months  elapsed  before  the  pro- 
positions were  submitted  to  him  by  the  hands  of  certain 
commissioners,  who  were  desired  to  restrict  their  delibe- 
rations with  the  Monarch  to  the  space  of  ten  days,  and 
not  to  rest  satisfied  with  any  thing  short  of  an  entire 
acceptance  of  all  the  conditions  with  which  they  were 
intrusted.  The  terms  offered  on  this  occasion  were 
essentially  the  same  as  those  rejected  by  him  the  pre- 
ceding year,  but  were  rendered  somewhat  more  dis- 
agreeable to  the  Royal  feelings  by  a  number  of  additional 
restraints  and  an  enlarged  list  of  proscriptions.  On 
the  tenth  day  Charles  replied  that  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  return  an  unqualified  assent  to  proposals  of 
such  immense  importance  ;  that  without  explanation  he 
could  not  comprehend  how  much  of  the  old  constitution 
it  was  meant  to  preserve,  or  how  much  to  take  away  ;  and 
that  a  personal  interview  had  therefore  become  necessary 
for  both  parties,  in  order  to  remove  doubts,  weigh  reasons, 
and  come  to  a  perfect  understanding.  He  added  that, 
for  this  purpose,  it,  was  his  intention  to  repair  to  West- 
minster so  soon  as  the  two  Houses  and  the  Scottish 
Commissioners  would  assure  him  that  he  might  reside 
there  with  freedom,  honour,  and  safety.* 

Conduct  of  When  the  enemies  of  the  King  found  that  the  Scots 
Cromwell  were  not  disposed,  from  any  chivalrous  sentiments  on 
andlreton.  behalf  of  their  native  prince,  to  incur  the  hazard  of  a 
war  with  the  rising  Commonwealth,  they  directed  all 
their  efforts  to  prevent  a  successful  issue  to  the  treaty  of 
Newcastle.  It  is  mentioned  by  a  modern  writer,  that 
the  task  of  defeating  the  pacific  views  on  either  side 
was  assumed  by  Cromwell  and  Ireton  ;  the  latter  a  firm 
and  rigid  disciple  of  the  Republican  school,  and  the 
former  such  "  that  whatever  he  dared  to  think,  that  also 
he  dared  to  speak."  These  determined  individuals 
*'  had  no  sooner  chosen  their  part,  and  resolved  to  fight 
their  adversaries  with  their  own  weapons,  than  they 
completely  threw  into  the  shade  the  pigmy  efforts  of 
the  Presbyterians.  Having  once  sworn  to  deceive,  the 
dimensions  of  their  minds  enabled  them  immediately  to 
stand  forth  accomplished  and  entire  adepts  in  the  school 
of  Machiavel.  They  were  satisfied  that  the  system  they 
had  adopted  was  just ;  and  they  felt  no  jot  of  humility 
or  self-abasement  in  the  systematical  pursuit  of  it."f 
Charles  Having  resolved  on  a  plan  of  deception,  they  next 

deceived  by  bethought  themselves  of  the  means  whereby  it  might  be 
accomplished.  One  engine  they  are  said  to  have  em- 
ployed in  the  execution  of  their  purpose  was  a  clergy- 
man whose  escape  from  punisliment'in  the  Tower  they 
contrived,  and  whom  they  commissioned  as  their  agent 
to  the  King  at  Newcastle.  This  clergyman  is  conjec- 
tured to  have  been  Hudson,  the  same  person  who  had 
assisted  Charles  in  his  flight  from  Oxford  a  few  months 
before,  and  wlio,  two  years  afterwards,  lost  his  life  fight- 
ing for  the  King  in  the  second  Civil  War.  He  was 
adapted  for  their  purpose  as  being  a  devoted  royalist, 
and  particularly  hostile  to  the  Presbyterian  party.  His 
instructions  were  to  advise  Charles  by  all  means  to 
reject  the  prppositions,  and  to  throw  himself  upon  the 
army,  the  leaders  of  which  were  in  that  case  determined 
to  replace  him  in  the  full  exercise  of  the  royal  authority, 

*  Clarendon,  Papers,  vol.  ii.  p.  243.  Baillie.  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 
Lingard,  vol.  x.  p.  345.  The  names  of  the  Commissioners  sent 
to  Newcastle  were  Sir  Walter  Earle,  Sir  John  Hippesley,  Robert 
Goodwin,  and  Luke  Robinson.  The  Lord  Chancellor  Loudon 

uv  ,,,o    q,UeSS  of  ArSyU  likewise  waited  upon  his  Majesty  on 
behalf  of  Scotland. 

t  Godwin,  History  of  the  Commonu-ealth,  vol.  ii.  p.  203. 
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upon  the  simple  conditions  of  liberty  of  conscience,  and 
such  a  security  for  the  military  power  of  the  State  in 
their  favour  as  they  should  think  it  necessary  to  require. 
The  same  persons  who  had  commissioned  Hudson, 
brought  over  the  Marquess  of  Hertford,  who  was  now 
in  London,  and  several  other  of  the  King's  most  dis- 
tinguished friends,  to  trust  them,  and  to  entertain  the 
same  views  which  they  had  infused  into  their  agent. 
These  persons  accordingly  furnished  "Hudson  with 
letters,  recommending  to  Charles  to  listen  to  the  sug- 
gestions which  he  might  have  to  offer.* 

The  surrender  of  the  King's  person  to  the  Parliament, 
and  the  disgraceful  terms  on  which  the  Scots  acceded 
to  this  arrangement,  are  so  well  known  as  not  to  require 
any  details.  But  it  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark, 
that  henceforth  the  struggle  was  no  longer  between  the 
Crown  and  the  People ;  it  was  between  the  two  factions 
into  which  the  popular  leaders  had  formed  themselves 
during  the  progress  of  the  War.  In  this  contest  we  shall 
behold  Cromwell  acting  a  distinguished  part ;  treading 
under  foot  the  very  authority  for  which  he  had  fought 
in  the  field  ;  using  as  tools  the  ablest  men  of  the  Age  ; 
and  inducing  the  friends  of  liberty  to  strain  their  utmost 
exertions  for  the  establishment  of  a  military  despotism, 
under  which  the  law  of  the  sword  superseded  for  a  time 
the  exercise  of  every  other  code  in  the  administration  of 
public  affairs.  In  fact  it  was  his  own  success  as  a 
General  that  brought  about  the  condition  of  things 
which  first  led  to  his  embarrassment  as  a  statesman, 
and  finally  to  his  usurpation  of  the  supreme  power.  By 
the  victories  he  achieved  over  the  Royalists,  the  King 
was  reduced  sufficiently  low  to  encourage  the  hope  that 
the  future  government  of  the  Country  might  be  estab- 
lished on  a  safe  foundation,  equally  favourable  to  the 
just  rights  of  the  Sovereign  and  to  the  liberties  of  the 
nation  :  but  such  a  compromise,  which  in  all  circum- 
stances must  be  attended  with  great  difficulty,  was  in 
this  case  opposed  as  well  by  the  divided  interests  of  the 
popular  leaders  as  by  the  feeling  of  superiority  which 
swelled  in  the  hearts  of  the  military  victors,  who  now 
considered  themselves  entitled  to  give  the  law  to  the 
beaten  Monarchists.  In  truth  there  were  three  parties 
who  claimed  the  right  of  being  heard  in  the  final  settle- 
ment of  affairs ;  and  it  unfortunately  happened  that, 
on  whatever  principle  the  arrangement  might  take  place, 
one  of  the  three  must  be  sacrificed  to  secure  the  union 
of  the  remaining  two.  A  Treaty  between  the  King 
and  the  Presbyterians  necessarily  involved  the  political 
downfal  of  the  Independents ;  while  an  agreement  be- 
tween the  Crown  and  the  latter  class  of  Religionists 
must  infallibly  have  led  to  the  Ecclesiastical  discom- 
fiture of  their  opponents,  the  adherents  of  the  Cove- 
nant, and  supporters  of  the  Westminster  Assembly.  It 
is  more  easy,  in  short,  to  describe  the  perplexity  in  which 
the  King,  the  Parliament,  and  the  army  were  placed 
by  the  conclusion  of  the  War,  than  to  suggest  an  expedi- 
ent by  which  they  might  have  accommodated  their 


*  Godwin,  vol.  ii.  p.  204. .  The  views  here  stated  by  the  His- 
torian of  the  Commonwealth  are  somewhat  confirmed  by  Bishop 
Burnet,  who  remarks,  "  At  this  time  the  Independents,  fearing  the 
extremity  to  which  the  King  was  driven  might  force  him  to  con- 
sent to  any  thing  upon  which  a  settlement  might  follow,  betook 
themselves  to  strange  methods  to  obstruct  it ;  they  therefore  gave 
some  hopes  that  they  would  be  willing  to  dispense  with  the  im- 
posing of  the  Covenant,  and  consent  to  a  toleration  of  Episcopacy 
and  the  Liturgy,  provided  they  might  be  satisfied  on  other  points. 
— Memoirs,  p.  288 
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History,  differences,  and  secured  the  public  pence.  An  honest 
patriotism  would  no  doubt  have  accomplished  much  on 
both  sides ;  but  unhappily  for  the  reputation  of  the 
principal  characters  engaged  in  that  momentous  con- 
flict, the  evil  spirit  of  private  ambition,  rivalry,  and 
{personal  dislike,  had  universally  mixed  itself  with  the 
sullen  temper  engendered  by  false  views  of  religion,  as 
well  as  with  that  desire  for  retribution  and  reprisal 
which  a  long  course  of  hostilities  could  not  fail  to  create 
in  the  national  mind. 

In  the  year  1645,  so  fatal  to  the  interests  of  the  King 
in  the  several  Counties  of  England,  the  courage  and 
military  talent  of  Montrose  gained  some  considerable 
advantages  in  the  North.  Breaking  into  the  Highlands 
at  the  head  of  a  small  army,  consisting  of  Irish  and  the 
retainers  of  the  loyal  clans,  he  multiplied  his  successes 
so  rapidly  that  the  Lords  of  the  Covenant  were  seized 
with  dismay.  He  defeated  their  best  troops  under 
Burley  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aberdeen ;  and  then, 
eluding  the  attack  of  Argyle  and  Lord  Lothian  among 
the  mountains  of  Inverness,  he  fell  suddenly  upon  the 
country  of  the  former  Chief,  and  let  loose  upon  it  all  the 
horrors  of  War.  Pushing  onward  by  forced  marches  he 
at  length  surprised  the  head  of  the  Campbells  himself, 
encamped  near  Fort  William  on  the  shores  of  an  estuary 
called  Inverlochy;  where,  as  is  well  known,  Argyle 
yielded  to  the  weakness  of  his  nerves,  deserted  his  fol- 
lowers amidst  the  strife  of  battle,  and  saved  his  own 
life  at  the  expense  of  his  Tribe,  most  of  whom  perished 
in  the  attempt  to  retrieve  the  honour  which  he  had  cast 
away.  The  Covenanters,  terrified  by  the  progress  of 
the  Royalists,  sent  out  against  Montrose  two  Generals  of 
experience  and  reputation,  Baillie  and  Urrey,  on  whose 
zeal  they  could  rely  with  the  utmost  confidence.  Unable 
to  keep  pace  with  him,  his  soldiers  not  being  im- 
peded either  with  baggage  or  provisions,  they  resolved 
to  divide  their  forces,  the  better  to  watch  his  move- 
ments and  check  his  depredations  on  the  estates  of  their 
allies.  Urrey,  who  possessed  many  of  the  qualities 
•which  distinguish  a  great  military  leader,  overtook  him 
at  Alderne,  a  place  not  far  from  Inverness,  and  instantly 
made  preparations  for  an  attack.  Montrose,  aware  of 
his  own  deficiency  in  numbers,  supplied  his  want  of 
men  by  ingenuity  and  stratagem  ;  and  rushing  upon 
his  foe  with  the  usual  impetuosity  of  Highlanders  and 
Irish,  he  drove  four  thousand  disciplined  warriors  from 
the  field,  inflicting  on  them  a  severe  loss  and  securing  a 
complete  victory.  Baillie,  upon  hearing  of  this  dis- 
comfiture, made  haste  to  revenge  the  disgrace  of  his 
colleague;  but,  instead  of  succeeding  in  his  object,  he 
was  doomed  to  sustain  a  similar  misfortune  and  to  be 
completely  worsted  in  a  bloody  conflict  into  which  he 
was  drawn  at  the  village  of  Alford.* 

His  victory  Encouraged  by  his  success,  the  conqueror  resolved  no 
atKi'syth.  longer  to  confine  himself  to  the  mountains,  but  to 
descend  into  the  low  country  and  dispute  with  the 
enemies  of  his  Royal  master  the  possession  of  Edin- 
burgh and  the  finances  of  the  Kingdom.  The  Presby- 
terians made  a  powerful  effort  to  defeat  his  purpose,  by 
assembling  their  whole  forces  and  proceeding  to  meet 
him  as  he  issued  from  the  glens  of  Perthshire,  at  a 
little  distance  from  Lochlomond.  An  engagement  fol- 
lowed soon  afterwards  at  Kilsyth,  which  terminated  in 
the  total  overthrow  of  the  Covenanters,  who  lost  more 

*  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  228.  \Yishart,  Lift  of  Montrose, 
ch.  x.  xi. 
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than   six   thousand   men,  and  saw  the   remainder  so  Annals  of 
completely   dispersed  as    to   be    utterly   incapable   of    Britain, 
rallying  for  the  defence  of  the  Capital  which  was  now 
threatened  by  the  triumphant  Royalists.     This  brilliant 
victory  procured  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  Mon- 
trose ;    many   Noblemen   who   had  hitherto   remained 
neutral  now  declared  for  the  King ;  and  he  was  invited 
into   the  Southern  Counties  by   the   Earls  of  Hume, 
Traquair,  and  Roxburgh,  who  had  promised  to  join  him 
with  their  numerous  dependents.     But,  in  the  mean 
time,    David    Lesley,   afterwards   Lord   Newark,   was 
detached  from  the  Scottish  army  in  England  for  the 
relief  of  their  distressed  friends  in  the  North,  and  brought 
with  him  a  strong  body   of  horse,  the  only  species  of 
soldiers  able  to  cope  with  the   nimble- footed  natives  of 
the  hills,  whose  movements,  at  once  sudden  and  swift, 
had  disconcerted  all  the  measures  of  General  Baillie. 
The  Highlanders  had  taken   up  a  position  at  Philip-  Defeated 
haugh,  in  Selkirkshire,  where   they   were   surprised  by  by  David 
Lesley  and  beaten  with  considerable  loss.     Montrose  Leslev> 
himself  was  compelled  to   seek  safety  in  flight ;    and, 
having   retraced  his   steps   into   the  fastnesses  of  the 
Grampian   range,    he  resolved  to   await  the  issue   of 
impending  events.* 

So  unpropitious  was  the  fortune  of  Charles  at  this 
moment  that  even  the  successes  of  his  General  in  Scot- 
land were  disadvantageous  to  him,  because  they  en- 
couraged on  his  side  the  hope  of  an  effectual  resistance, 
and  thereby  created  a  number  of  enemies  who  dreaded 
the  evils  of  a  complete  triumph  on  the  part  of  the 
Royalists,  after  a  struggle  in  which  there  were  many 
injuries  to  inflame  resentment,  and  many  wrongs  not  to 
be  redressed  without  the  hazard  of  life  and  property. 
The  imprudent  conduct,  too,  of  the  Earl  of  Glamorgan, 
in  Ireland,  added  to  the  difficulties  of  the  King's  position, 
at  a  time  when  no  allowance  was  made  for  motives  which 
could  only  be  defended  on  the  plea  of  necessity,  and 
were,  therefore,  extremely  liable  to  misrepresentation 
when  canvassed  by  his  enemies. 

No  sooner  had  the  Parliament  obtained  possession  Parliament 
of  his  Majesty's  person  than  they  resolved  to  diminish  resolve  to 
the  numbers  of  the  army,  and  to  remove  from  the  exer- 
cise  of  a  dangerous  power  the  more  ambitious  of  the 
general  officers.  At  the  period  in  question  the  majority 
of  the  influential  Members  in  both  Houses  were  of  the 
Presbyterian  persuasion,  and  consequently  hostile  to 
Cromwell  and  his  Independents  ;  for  which  reason  the 
latter  resolved  to  employ  the  influence  they  had  acquired 
from  their  long  service  in  the  field  to  prevent  the 
accomplishment  of  a  purpose  so  obviously  calculated  to 
endanger  both  their  interests  and  their  personal  safety. 
Their  bold  and  sagacious  leader  divided  his  time  between 
the  camp  and  the  House  of  Commons,  concealing  with 
his  usual  dexterity  the  plan  by  which  he  had  determined 
to  oppose  the  power  of  the  one  to  the  pretensions  of  the 
other.  In  conducting  the  intrigues  by  which  the  army 
was  finally  turned  against  the  Legislature,  he  employed 
the  subtle  mind  of  Ireton,  his  son-in-law  and  Com- 
missary-General. Fairfax,  indeed,  was  still  Commander- 
in-chief,  and  hence  the  official  business  of  the  different 
corps  passed  through  his  hands  and  bore  the  nominal 
impress  of  his  sanction.  But,  in  fact,  as  he  himself 
acknowledges,  the  real  power  was  vested  in  his  Lieu- 
tenant-General, who  used  the  name  and  authority  of  his 
superior  officer  to  further  the  ends  of  his  own  ambition. 

*  Wlshart,  ch.  xiii.    Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  231. 
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Parliament  were  not  blind  to  the  danger  of  a  military 
despotism,  and  had  therefore  resolved  to  send  part  of 
the  troops  to  Ireland,  and  to  place  the  remainder  on  a 
new  footing,  under  the  direction  of  officers  attached  to 
their  political  principles.  The  death  of  Essex,  it  is  true, 
which  had  recently  occurred,  deprived  them  of  the 
chief  means  by  which  they  had  hoped  to  realize  their 
scheme,  and  at  the  same  time  gave  additional  strength 
to  the  cause  of  the  Independents.  Still  their  resolution 
to  diminish  the  ranks  of  the  battalions  reserved  for  home 
service  continued  unshaken ;  anrl,  with  this  view,  they 
sent  Cromwell  and  Ireton  to  Walden,  the  head-quarters 
of  the  General,  charged  with  orders  to  soothe  the  minds 
of  the  soldiers,  to  confirm  their  allegiance  to  the  two 
Houses,  and  to  induce  as  many  as  were  wanted  for  Ire- 
land to  engage  heartily  in  that  expedition.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  mission  was  not  crowned  with  success  : 
and  it  has  been  asserted  that  the  distinguished  persons 
employed  in  it  rather  increased  the  disaffection  and 
stimulated  the  resentment  of  the  troops,  by  supplying 
them  with  arguments  against  compliance,  and  with 
written  appeals  addressed  to  the  public. 

To  carry  on  a  regular  negotiation  with  their  masters 
at  Westminster,  the  soldiers  elected  two  individuals 
from  every  regiment  to  represent  their  wishes  and  to 
advocate  their  cause.  The  officers  had  already  formed 
a  similar  association  ;  and  hence  these  two  Bodies,  who 
formed  a  standing  committee  of  management,  or  council 
of  war,  bore  some  resemblance  to  the  Houses  of  Par- 
liament. The  elective  members  were  originally  called 
adjutators  or  assistants,  but,  in  a  little  time,  either  from 
ignorance  or  malignant  wit,  they  were  usually  known  by 
the  name  of  agitators.  They  assumed  to  themselves  the 
right  of  giving  an  opinion  on  all  public  matters  ;  of 
disputing  the  decisions  of  the  Government ;  and  of 
listening  to  such  terms  as  were  proposed  for  the  satis- 
faction of  their  brethren  in  the  camp,  as  well  as  for  the 
future  regulation  of  military  affairs  at  home  and  abroad. 
They  were,  in  short,  a  deliberative  assembly  with  arms 
in  their  hands;  and  accordingly,  when  their  arguments 
failed  to  produce  the  proper  effect  on  either  House,  they 
struck  their  tents,  or  abandoned  their  quarters  in  the 
country,  and  marched  in  order  of  battle  to  the  doors  of 
the  Parliament. 

At  length  both  Houses,  perceiving  the  necessity  of 
pressing  their  measures  without  delay,  voted  a  declara- 
tion that  the  army  should  be  immediately  reduced,  and 
appointed  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  Lord  Delaware,  and  Sir 
Gilbert  Gerard  to  see  their  resolution  carried  into  effect. 
Meantime  the  camp  was  removed  from  Walden  to  Bury 
St.  Edmund's,  where  a  general  council  of  officers  and 
agitators  was  soon  afterwards  held,  with  a  view  of 
averting  the  measure  recommended  by  Parliament  until 
all  the  grievances  of  the  soldiers  shouki  be  redressed. 
A  petition  to  Fairfax  was  drawn  up  under  the  auspices 
of  Ireton,  Rich,  Olley,  Lilburne,  and  Harrison,  re- 
monstrating in  the  first  place  against  the  tyrannical 
proceedings  of  the  Legislature,  and  then  soliciting  that 
he  would  order  all  the  regiments  to  come  in  from  out- 
quarters,  and  make  speedy  preparations  for  a  complete 
rendezvous  of  the  whole  »rmy.  During  this  interval,  a 
corps  under  Colonel  Rainsborough  refused  to  march  to 
the  sea-side,-whence  they  were  to  be  embarked  for  Jersey ; 
and,  at  tie  same  moment,  Cornet  Joyce,  an  officer  in 
mwell  s  own  regiment,  proceeded  to  Oxford  with  a 
hundred  horsemen  to  secure  the  artillery  and  ammunition 
deposed  in  that  garrison,  in  order  that,  should  the 


Military  Council  find  it  necessary  to  oppose  the  votes  of  A"n»ls  of 
Parliament  by  force  of  arms,  they  might  not  be  destitute 
of  suitable  supplies.* 

At  this  juncture  the  Lieutenant-General,  finding  that 
his  conduct  was  suspected,  and  dreading  that  his  oppo- 
nents in  the  Lower  House  would  make  a  motion  for 
sendin^  him  to  the  Tower,  suddenly  left  London  and 
presented  himself  to  the  troops,  by  whom  he  was  1649. 
received  with  the  loudest  acclamations,  and  immediately  King's  per* 
invested  with  the  supreme  command.  Cromwell,  who  80H  smed 
had  meditated  this  decisive  step  some  time  before  the  by  Joyce, 
exposure  of  his  perfidy  compelled  him  to  retire  from  Jl»e  3« 
the  metropolis,  found,  on  his  arrival  at  the  camp,  that 
the  King  also  was  on  his  way  to  the  same  place.  Ap- 
prehensive lest  the  Parliament  should  enter  into  treaty 
with  Charles  before  their  designs  were  ripe  for  execu- 
tion, the  Independents,  at  the  suggestion  of  their  Chief, 
sent  a  party  of  horsemen  to  seize  his  Majesty's  person. 
Mr.  Joyce,  the  subaltern  already  named,  proceeded  to 
Holdenby  House,  where  the  Sovereign  was  detained, 
with  orders  to  make  him  his  prisoner  and  convey  him 
to  the  head-quarters  of  the  General.  The  Royal  captive, 
satisfied  that  all  resistance  would  prove  vain,  and 
observing  that  his  guard  joined  the  troopers  under  the 
Cornet  who  had  been  detached  to  remove  him,  con- 
sented, though  not  without  manifest  hesitation,  to 
accompany  his  new  guides  whithersoever  they  might 
have  instructions  to  conduct  him.  He  was  carried  the 
first  day  as  far  as  Hinchinbrooke  House,  and  subse- 
quently to  Newmarket,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
the  army  was  encamped. t 

Fairfax,  who  was  entirely  ignorant  of  this  plot,  waited 
ou  Charles  the  following  morning,  and  endeavoured  to 
persuade  him  to  go  back  to  Holdenby,  promising  to 
supply  him  with  such  a  military  force  as  would  render 
impracticable  all  similar  attempts  on  his  personal  se- 
curity. The  King  declined  to  return,  and  spoke  some- 
thing about  his  interest  in  the  army,  which  showed 
that  certain  proposals  must  have  been  made  to  him  by 
the  cavalry  under  Joyce  before  his  removal  from  the  cus- 
tody of  the  Parliamentary  Commissioners.  Sir  Thomas 
immediately  summoned  a  council  of  war  to  proceed 
against  the  Cornet,  according  to  martial  law,  for  this 
high  offence  and  breach  of  duty.  "But  the  officers," 
he  himself  has  recorded,  "  whether  for  fear  of  the  dis- 
tempered soldiers,  or  rather,  as  I  suspected,  from  a 
secret  allowance  of  what  was  done,  made  all  my  endea- 
vours in  this  ineffectual.''^ 

The  army,  now  under   the  direction  of  that  master  The  army, 
mind  which  thought   nothing  was  done  so  long  as  there  advances 
remained  any   thing  to  be  achieved,  drew  nearer  to  the  n°j  ^bo   j 
Capital,  in  order  to  frighten  Parliament  into  compliance  hoo^of"' 
with  their  wishes.     Tlrey  adopted  the  bold  expedient  of  London, 
accusing  of  High  Treason  eleven  Members  belonging  Juna  16. 
to   the   Lower   House,    who,   being  Presbyterians,  so 
greatly  dreaded  the  resentment  of  the  opposite   faction 
that  they  vacated   their  seats  and  sought  safety  in  a 
temporary  concealment.     They  next  demanded  that  the 
militia  of  London  should  be  placed  in  the   hands  of 
those  who  had  exercised  the  command  during  the  war, 
thereby  depriving  of  a  powerful  source  of  influence  their 
political  opponents  in  the  House  of  Commons,  who  had 

*  Parliamentary  Hitlory,  vol.  XV.  p.  344.  Rushworth,  vol.  vii. 
p.  457—461. 

+  Whitelock,  p,  250—254.  Warwick,  p.  299.  Rushworth, 
vol.  vii.  p.  515.  Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  47. 

J  Short  Memorial*,  Somers's  Tract*,  vol.  v.  p.  394. 
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recently  intrusted  some  of  their  own  creatures  with  the 
command  of  the  civic  battalions.  This  concession,  how- 
ever, so  much  enraged  the  Citizens  that  they  crowded 
round  the  doors  of  Parliament,  and  by  shouts  and 
menaces  of  the  most  alarming  nature  compelled  the 
Members  to  rescind  their  vote.  Their  hatred  of  the 
army,  at  the  same  instant,  renewed  their  feeling  of 
compassion  for  the  King ;  and  under  the  impulse  of 
this  generous  emotion,  they  insisted  upon  a  resolution 
being  passed  that  his  Majesty  should  come  forthwith  to 
London,  and  be  invited  thither  with  honour,  freedom, 
and  safety.* 

The  tendency  of  such  an  occurrence  was  too  obvious 
and  important  to  escape  the  penetration  of  the  military 
leaders.  Accordingly,  under  pretence  of  freeing  the 
Parliament  from  restraint,  they  advanced  to  Hounslow 
Heath,  where  they  were  met  by  the  two  Speakers,  Man- 
chester and  Lenthall,  attended  by  eight  Peers  and  about 
sixty  Commoners,  who  unanimously  declared  that  they 
came  to  the  army  for  protection.  Orders  were  imme- 
diately given  to  lead  the  troops  into  the  city,  whither 
they  escorted  the  fugitive  Members  of  the  two  Houses, 
and  restored  them  to  the  exercise  of  their  wonted 
authority.  The  inhabitants,  among  whom  the  Presby- 
terian party  had  great  influence,  endeavoured  to  oppose 
the  entrance  of  these  military  umpires  ;  an  attempt  was 
also  made  to  repair  the  fortifications,  with  a  view  to 
ultimate  resistance;  and  a  proposal  followed  to  take 
the  field  at.  the  head  of  the  civic  militia.  Waller  and 
Massey  were  invited  to  assume  the  command  of  this 
tumultuary  force  against  the  veterans  of  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell ;  but  the  rapid  progress  of  the  latter  quelled 
the  courage  of  the  townsmen,  and  disposed  them  to 
submit  to  the  moderate  terms  which  were  held  forth  by 
their  invaders.  By  a  vote  of  both  Houses,  the  General 
•was  made  Constable  of  the  Tower  of  London  ;  and  this 
was  immediately  followed  by  a  resolution  for  a  day  of 
thanksgiving,  inasmuch  as  Parliament  had  been  re- 
stored to  its  freedom  and  honour  with  so  little  effusion 
of  blood.  This  submission  of  the  city,  and  the  con- 
sequent triumph  of  the  Independents,  took  place  on  the 
6th  of  August,  I647.f 

During  the  greater  part  of  the  months  of  June  and 
July  the  King  had  accompanied  the  motions  of  the 
army,  occupying  in  the  neighbourhood  of  their  can- 
tonments such  houses  as  were  fit  for  his  residence.  At 
this  period  began  that  rivalry  of  attention  to  his  Majesty 
on  the  part  of  the  two  great  factions  who  were  struggling 
for  ascendency  in  the  nation,  which  led  him  to  hesitate 
which  of  their  offers  he  should  accept  until  he  finally 
lost  the  good  opinion  and  support  of  both.  The 
conduct  of  Cromwell  pending  these  negotiations  was 
liberal  and  considerate.  He  granted  permission  to  the 
King's  friends  to  visit  their  master  in  private  ;  allowed 
the  Royal  Chaplains  to  resume  their  professional  duties 
in  the  household  ;  and  forbade  all  restraint,  but  such  as 
might  be  thought  necessary  to  prevent  the  sudden  de- 
parture of  his  captive.  On  the  1st  of  July  the  Monarch 
was  indulged  so  far  as  to  have  leave  to  spend  a  day  or 
two  at  the  Castle  of  Windsor;  and,  wherever  he  went, 
care  was  taken  that  preparations  should  be  made  for  his 
reception  not  inferior  to  what  had  been  customary  in 
a  Royal  progress.  Cromwell  even  procured  for  the 


King  the  pleasure  of  an  interview  with  his  younger  Annals  of 
children,  who  were  still  in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament.  Britain- 
This  meeting  occurred  on  the  15th  of  July;  and  the 
Princes  were  further  allowed  to  pass  a  short  time  with 
their  father  at  Caversham,  a  seat  belonging  to  Lord 
Cavers,  whither  the  people  flocked  in  great  numbers  to 
see  them,  strewing  the  way  with  branches  and  flowers. 
But  the  principal  residence  of  Charles  was  at  Hampton 
Court,  whence,  after  a  brief  interval,  he  was  prompted 
to  take  flight,  under  the  apprehension  that  his  life  was 
threatened  by  hired  assassins.* 

Having   subdued   both    King   and  Parliament,   the  Independ- 
Independents,  whose  leaders  were  also  the  chief  officers  ents  endea- 
in  the  army,  now  seriously  turned  their  thoughts  to  the  vour  to  set- 
important  task  of  settling  the  affairs  of  the  nation  on  a  tl(f the  G.°~ 
permanent    basis.      Cromwell   and  Ireton,  who   acted 
for  the  others,  prepared  a  series  of  propositions,  drawn 
up  in    the  name    of    the    soldiers   as   well  as    of  the 
Commons,  and  presented  them  to  the  King  for  his  con- 
sideration.    The  substance  of  these  articles  respected,  Proposi- 
in  the  first  place,  certain  improvements  in  the  consti-  tions  sub- 
tution  of  Parliament,  the  election  of  Members,  and  the  5?**^  to 
period  of  sitting.     Secondly,  it  was  provided  that  the 
military   power,  by  sea   and  land,  should,  for  the  next 
ten  years,  be  at  the  disposal  of  Parliament ;  his  Majesty 
not  to  interfere  with  the  appointment  of  officers  during 
that  period  nor  afterwards,  without  the  consent  of  the 
Legislature.     No  person  who  had  carried  arms  against 
the  Parliament  was  to  hold  any  place  in  the  public  ser- 
vice for  five  years,  nor  to  be  a  Member  of  either  House 
until   after  the  lapse  of  the  same  space  of  time.     The 
great  officers  of  State  during  the  next  ten  years  were 
to  be  nominated  by  Parliament,  who  afterwards  were 
to   name  three  candidates,  of  whom  the  King  was  to 
select  one.     Peers,  who  had  been  created  since  the  re- 
moval of  the  Great  Seal  in  1642,  were  not  to  sit  in  Par- 
liament without  the  consent  of  both  Houses.    All  grants 
under  the  King's  Great  Seal   since  that  date  were  to  be 
pronounced  void;  \vhilealldeeds  bearing  the  impreas 
of  that   used   by  the  Parliament  were  to  be  declared 
valid.     All  coercive  power  in  Bishops  and  other  Ecclesi- 
astical officers  was  to  be   taken  away ;  the  use  of  the 
Liturgy  was  not  to  be  enjoined  ;  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  the  taking  of  the  Covenant  to  be  enforced.    Further, 
the  King,  Queen,  and  Royal  issue  were  to  be  restored 
to  safety,  honour,  and  freedom,  without  diminution   of 
their  rights,  or  limitation  to  the  exercise  of  regal  power, 
beyond    what   is    contained   in   the   above   particulars. 
Finally,  a  number  of  State  delinquents,  not  exceeding 
five,  were  to  be  excepted  from  the   benefit  of  whatever 
indemnity  might  be   granted  by  Parliament  in  behalf 
of  those  who  had  served  in  the  camp  or  council  of  the 
Monarch. f 

Charles  was  staggered  by  the   articles   which  pro-  He  rejects 
vided  for  the  punishment  of  his  friends,  and  declared  tliem- 
their  incapacity   to   serve   in  Parliament ;    and  by  the 
omission  of  all  legal  support  for  the  Episcopal  Church. 
In  allusion  to  the  fate   of  Strafford,  he  solemnly  pro- 
tested that  no   man  should  suffer  for    his   sake  ;    and 
concluded  an  interview  to  which  he  had  admitted  the 
Commissioners  of  the  army  by  assuring  them  that  he 
could  not  accept  their  proposals ;    and,  moreover,  that 
their  interests  could  not  be  long  supported  without  his 


»   Clarendon,  vol.  v.p.  51—57.    Parliamentary  History,  vol.  xiu. 
vol.  v.  p.  4.").  p.  127.     Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  590. 

t  Ibid.  vol.  vii.  p.  797,  &c.     Ibid.  p.  265.     Ibid.  vol.  v.p.  63.          f  Rushworth,  vol.  viii.  p.  760.     Clarendon,  vol.  v.  p.  /t>. 

4  D  2 


*  Rushworth,  vol.  vii.  p.  570.     Whitelock,  p.  259.     Clarendon, 
yol.  v.  p.  4.K 

Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  63. 
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History.    co.Operation.     "  You  will  fall  to  ruin  if  I  do  not  sustain 


you.' 

The  negotiations  thus  carried  on  between  the  King 
and  the  principal  officers  alarmed  the  agitators,  who  ima- 
gined that  Cromwell  had  resolved  by  a  compromise  with 
his  Majesty  to  aggrandize,  himself  and  leave  them  to 
their  fate.  At  all  events  the  Lieutenant-General  af- 
fected to  consider  himself  in  danger,  and  actually  re- 
quested that  Berkeley  and  Ashburnham,  the  agents  of 
Charles,  would  not  repair  to  his  quarters  so  frequently 
and  with  so  little  disguise.  He  still  indeed  declared  his 
undiminished  anxiety  for  an  adjustment  of  all  differ- 
ences ;  imprecating  on  himself  and  his  posterity  the 
vengeance  of  Heaven  if  he  were  not  sincere  in  his  en- 
deavours to  serve  the  King  in  that  particular  ;  but,  at 
the  same  time,  he  did  not  conceal  his  apprehensions 
with  regard  to  the  inconstancy  of  the  army.  There  had 
recently  sprung  up  in  the  ranks  a  class  of  political  fana- 
tics who  declaimed  against  all  distinctions  in  society 
except  such  as  rested  on  mental  endowments  or  spi- 
ritual gifts,  and  who,  from  the  objects  they  professed  to 
have  in  view,  were  denominated  Levellers.  This  mis- 
chievous sect  had  formed  an  alliance  with  the  agitators, 
and  thereby  acquired  so  much  influence  with  the  com- 
mon soldiers  as  to  place  on  a  very  insecure  footing  the 
authority  of  the  regimental  officers,  and  even  of  the 
Commander  himself.  Animated  by  a  bitter  hatred  to- 
wards Kings,  Nobles,  and  all  the  privileged  classes,  they 
viewed  with  great  suspicion  the  intercourse  which  sub- 
sisted between  Cromwell  and  the  Royal  Commissioners  ; 
and  they  are  represented  as  having  on  one  occasion  so 
far  yielded  to  their  jealousy  as  to  have  meditated  the 
death  of  that  distinguished  leader,  on  account  of  his 
apostasy  from  the  principles  of  freedom.  It  may  there- 
fore be  regarded  as  not  altogether  improbable  that,  in  a 
fit  of  intemperate  /eal,  they  in  like  manner  used  threat- 
ening language  with  reference  to  the  person  of  the 
Monarch  ;  and  hence  the  Lieutenant-General  may  have 
had  some  pretext  for  conveying  to  him  the  information 
which  has  been  supposed  to  hasten  his  final  decision  in 
leaving  Hampton  Court.* 

The  departure  of  the  King  relieved  the  dominant 
party  from  a  great  embarrassment,  inasmuch  as  the 
continuance  of  the  negotiation  without  the  hope  of 
success  exposed  them  to  a  double  danger,  the  resent- 
ment of  the  agitators  and  the  suspicion  of  the  Presby- 
terians. That  event,  accordingly,  changed  their  method 
of  procedure  towards  him,  and  confirmed  them  in  the 
intention  of  removing  him  from  the  scene  altogether. 
But  they  deemed  it  more  politic  to  devolve  the  finai 
Treaty  with  the  Sovereign  upon  the  Parliament,  whom 
they  should  thereby  render  responsible  for  the  cata- 
strophe which  they  saw  was  likely  to  take  place ;  for 
they  well  knew  that  the  Calvinistic  party  would  not  come 
to  an  agreement  with  him  on  the  terms  proposed  by 
the  army,  and  that  the  Independents  in  the  House  of 
Commons  would  not  now  enter  into  treaty  with  him 
even  on  the  lowest  conditions  to  which  his  misfortunes 
might  compel  him  to  descend. 

In  a  case  so  extremely  complicated,  and  which  in- 


King  leaves 

Hampton 

Court. 


volved  so  many  interests  not  easily  to  be  reconciled,  Annals  of 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should  have  been    per- 
petuated  against  Charles  the  charge  of  insincerity.     He 
did  not  fail  to  perceive  the  value  of  his  accession  to  both 
the  parties  who  courted  him  ;  and,  as  it  was  avowedly 
a  bargain  on  either  side,  the  imputation  of  selfish  motives 
might,  perhaps,  not  without  some  show  of  justice,  have 
been  reciprocally  urged  by  the  Parliament,  the  King, 
and  the  army.     Charles,  too,  laboured  under  a  pecu-  Difficultit.s 
liar  disadvantage  in   conducting  all  the  Treaties  which  with  which 
were    proposed  to  him  after  the  Battle  of  Naseby,  in  he  was  be- 
that  he  could  not  negotiate  with  more  than  a  part  of  set. 
his  people  at  one  time ;    and  hence  he  had  no  security 
that  his  concessions,  however  ample,  would  effect  the 
great  object  which  both  himself  and  his  opponents  pro- 
fessed to  have  in  view.     For  example,  in  the  conference 
which  took  place  at  Hampton  Court,  when  he  rejected 
the  propositions  offered  by  Cromwell,  Sir  John  Berkeley, 
who  was  desirous  to  bring  about  a  settlement,  demanded 
of  Ireton  and  the  other  officers  what  they  would  do,  if 
the  King  should  consent ;  to  which  they  replied  that 
they  would  submit  the  conditions  to  the  Parliament  for 
their  approbation.     From  this    acknowledgment  it  is 
obvious  that  an  acceptance  of  the  terms  proposed  by  the 
army  would  not  necessarily  have   formed  the  basis  of  a 
peace   with  the  national  Representatives;    and  conse- 
quently, that   the   Monarch   had   much    reason  in   his 
arguments  when  he  requested  that  Commissioners  might 
be  mutually  appointed  by  the  Parliament  and  by  the 
council  of  officers  respectively,  to  prepare  the  way  for  a 
personal  Treaty,  in  the  conclusions  of  which  all  interests 
might  be  united.     To  this  plan,  however,  apparently  so 
equitable,  neither  the  Military  nor  the  Parliamentary 
leaders    could    ever    be     induced    to   accede.       Each 
wished  to  negotiate  separately  ;  to  gain  the  Royalists 
by  closing  with  their  master  ;    to  strengthen   their  own 
hands,  in  short,  in  order  that  they  might  be  able  to  put 
down  their  rivals.     Can  it  be  a  matter  of  surprise  then 
that  Charles,  when  he  found  that  the  only  result  at  which 
his  negotiations  could  arrive  was  to  array  the  King  and 
the  Parliament  against  the  army,  or  the  King  and  the 
army  against  the  Parliament,  should  have  hesitated  to 
conclude  with  either  faction ;  and  that  he  should  have 
entreated,  as  he  all  along  did,  to  be  allowed  to  submit 
the  controversy  to  the  people  at  large  in  the  Capital  of 
his  Empire  ?* 

The  vigorous  measures  adopted  by  Fairfax  and  Ascend- 
Crormvell  at  the  general  rendezvous  of  the  army  placed  encv 
the  power  of  the  Commonwealth  entirely  in  their  hands. 
Parliament,  after  the  retreat  of  the  eleven  Members,  had 
shown  a  disposition  to  submit  to  tlreir  military  guides, 
and  even  to  promote  their  views,  and  every  thing 
would  have  hastened  to  a  confirmed  despotism,  under 
the  mixed  oligarchy  of  the  Sword  and  the  Gown,  had  not 
the  People,  whose  interests  had  ceased  to  be  remembered 
by  cither  party,  revived  for  a  moment  to  a  sense  of  the 
danger  with  which  they  were  threatened.  They  had  seen 
the  War  come  to  an  end  without  deriving  from  Peace  any 
of  the  benefits  which  they  had  been  led  to  expect.  A 
sum  of  money,  large  beyond  all  precedent,  was  raised 
annually  upon  the  property  and  labour  of  the  nation  ; 
an  army,  exceeding  forty  thousand  men,  was  kept  up  to 
overawe  the  populace,  whose  battles  they  pretended  to 
fight ;  while  hundreds  of  officers,  originally  poor  and  of 

*  See  Berkeley,  Memoir*,  and  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  228.  These 
authors  were  both  unfriendly  to  the  Independents  ;  but  the  facts 
stated  by  them  throw  much  light  upon  the  general  narrative. 
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History,  the  meanest  professions,  were  now  in  the  enjoyment  of 
great  wealth,  and  some  of  them  not  a  little  disposed  to 
trample  on  the  rights  of  their  less  fortunate  brethren.* 

The  King  having  refused  the  four  proposals,  or  Bills 
as  they  were  called,  sent  to  him  as  the  basis  of  a  Treaty, 
the  Commons  resolved  that  no  more  addresses  should 
be    made  to   his    Majesty,  and   that  no  correspondence 
leading  to  a  settlement  of  affairs  should   be  renewed. 
No  sooner  were  these  determinations  made  known  to  the 
public,  than  everyone  suspected  that  it  was  the  intention 
of  those  who  had  assumed   the  direction  of  affairs  to 
abolish  entirely  the  Monarchical  Government,  and  to  in- 
troduce in  its  place  a  military  sway.    The  great  majority 
of  the  nation,  therefore,  began  to  wish  for  the  restoration 
of  the  Sovereign.     Much  diversity  of  opinion  prevailed, 
no  doubt,  with  respect  to  the  conditions  ;  but  all  agreed 
that  what  Charles  had  so  often  demanded,  a  personal 
Treaty,  ought  to  be  granted,  as  the  most  likely  means 
to  reconcile  opposite  interests   and  to  lead  to  a  satis- 
factory arrangement.     Scarcely  a  day  passed  which  was 
not  marked  by  some  occurrence  indicative  of  the  popular 
feeling.     An  alarming  tumult  in  the  city,  in  which  the 
apprentices  forced  the  guard,  and  ventured  to  engage 
some  soldiers  under  the  command  of  the  General,  was 
quickly  followed  by  disturbances  in  Norwich,  Canterbury, 
Exeter,  and   other   places.     These   were   indeed  soon 
suppressed  by  the  vigilance  of  Fairfax ;  but  the  cry  of 
"God  and  the  King,"  shouted  by  the  rioters,  proved 
clearly  that  a  sentiment  in  favour  of  Royalty  was  every 
hour   gaining   strength.     At   the  same  time,  petitions 
from  different  public  Bodies  were  poured  into  the  two 
Houses,  all   concurring  in   the  same   prayer,  that  the 
army  should  be  disbanded  and  the  Monarch  brought 
back  to  his  Capital.     Cromwell  and  his  friends,  aware 
that  it  would  not  be  in  their  power  to  control  the  city 
while  their  forces  were  employed  in  the  field,  withdrew 
their  opposition  in   the  Lower  Chamber  so  far  as  to 
permit  the  Presbyterian  party  to  carry  a  vote  that  no 
change  should  be  made  in  the  fundamental  Government 
of  the  realm  by  King,  Lords,  and  Commons  ;  and  on 
this  ground  the  Citizens  declared  themselves  engaged 
to  live  and  die  with  the  Parliament.f 

The  Welsh  Nor  were  these  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  King 
confined  to  tumults  and  popular  uproars.  The  men  of 
Kent,  under  Hales  and  Going,  flew  to  arms,  and  ha- 
zarded an  action  with  the  troops  commanded  by  Fairfax 
and  Skippon.  They  were  indeed  defeated,  but  the  re- 
solution with  which  they  fought  at  Maidstone  endangered 
for  a  moment  the  ascendency  of  the  Republicans.  The 
Welsh  who,  throughout  the  whole  War,  had  been  friendly 
to  the  Royal  cause,  once  more  assembled  under  the 
banners  of  their  Chiefs ;  and  Colonel  Foyer,  the  Go- 
vernor of  Pembroke  Castle,  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the 
authority  of  the  Monarch  and  bid  defiance  to  the  threats 
of  the  Independents.  But  the  approach  of  Cromwell 
at  the  head  of  a  few  veteran  regiments  crushed  entirely 
the  hopes  of  the  insurgents,  though  he  was  compelled 
to  spend  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  siege  of  Pembroke. 
The  Scots,  whose  aid  throughout  the  whole  of  these 
Civil  broils  was  extremely  unpropitious  to  the  Monarchy, 


*  Speaking  of  Major-General  Harrison,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  re- 
marks, that  "  he  who  was  but  a  meane  man's  sonne  and  of  a 
meane  education,  and  no  estate  before  the  warre,  had  gathered  an 
estate  of  two  thousand  pounds  a-yeare,  besides  engrossing  grate 
offices,  and  maintained  his  coach  and  family  at  a  highth  as  if  they 
had  been  borne  to  principality."  Vol.  ii.  p.  175. 

f  Journals  243, 267,  272.     Lingard,  vol.  x.  p.  412. 


had  again   recruited   their  army  to   fight  for  the  King    Annals  of 

and  the  divine  right  of  Presbyterianism.      The  more      Britiao. 

rigid  of  their  number,  suspicious  as  to  the  motives  of 

the  Duke  of  Hamilton  who  commanded  the  expedition, 

had  opposed  his  exertions  in  all  the  districts  to  which 

their  influence  extended ;  and  hence   the  troops  which 

he  succeeded  in  raising  were  not  only  far  from  being 

hearty  in  the  cause,  but  were  also   ill   provided  with 

arms,  ammunition,  and  supplies.   "Our  march,"  says  one 

of  the  officers,  "  was  much   retarded  by  most  rainie  and 

tempestuous  weather,  and  by  staying  for  countrie  horses 

to  carry  our  little  ammunition.     The  vanguard  is  con- 

stantlie  given    to  Sir  Marmaduke,  upon   condition  he 

should  constantlie  furnish  guides,  pioneers  for  clearing 

the  way,  and,  what  was  more  than  both  these,  to  have 

good  and  certaine  intelligence  of  all  the  enemie's  motions. 

But  whether  it  was  by  our  fault  or  his  neglect,  want  of 

intelligence  helped  to  ruin  us  ;  for  Sir  Marmaduke  was 

well  nigh  totally  routed  before  we  knew  it  was  Cromwell 

vrho  attacked  us."* 

This  army,  as  every  reader  knows,  was  completely  Hamilton 
disorganized  and  fell  in  pieces.  The  rear-guard  alone,  defeated, 
which  was  a  full  day's  march  behind  the  main  body,  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  good  order ;  the  rest  were  either 
cut  off  by  the  militia  of  the  several  Counties  through 
which  they  attempted  to  pass,  or  were  detained  as  pri- 
soners of  war.  Hamilton  himself  and  some  of  his 
principal  officers,  whom  shame  prevented  from  joining 
the  miserable  rout  of  their  Countrymen,  surrendered  to 
the  enemy  on  the  sole  condition  of  experiencing  the 
mercy  of  Parliament.  A  similar  fate  awaited  Sir  Mar- 
maduke Langdale,  who,  with  several  of  his  followers, 
was  overtaken  at  a  country  inn  on  the  borders  of  Staf- 
fordshire. Cromwell  meanwhile  continued  his  march  to 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  and  finally  proceeded  to 
Edinburgh.  The  terror  of  his  name  as  a  soldier  ex- 
torted from  the  Presbyterians  in  that  city  a  show  of 
respect  which  they  did  not  feel  for  his  character  as  a 
leader  of  Sectarians.  Many  yielded  indeed  less  re- 
luctantly to  his  demand  for  suppressing  the  Royalists 
and  replacing  the  power  of  the  State  in  the  hands  of 
Argyle.  He  was  entertained  by  the  old  Earl  of  Levin, 
who  commanded  in  the  Castle ;  and  it  is  said  that,  at 
one  of  their  confidential  meetings,  the  Covenanters 
agreed  with  him  that  "  there  was  a  necessitie  to  take 
away  the  King's  life."-f 

In  the  absence  of  the  army,  the  Presbyterians  resumed 
a  temporary  ascendency  in  Parliament,  and  renewed  their 
negotiations  with  Charles.  They  repealed  the  vote  of 
non-addresses,  and  sent  proposals  for  the  consideration 
of  his  Majesty,  which  were  discussed  at  considerable 
length  in  the  small  town  of  Newport,  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight.  The  result  was  indeed  unfavourable  ;  but  the 
spirit  of  conciliation  which  was  thus  manifested  by  the 
two  Houses  was  sufficient  to  alarm  the  military  dema- 
gogues. The  Council  of  Officers  issued  a  threatening 

*  Memoirs  of  his  own  Life  and  Times,  by  Sir  James  Turner, 
p.  62,  63.  Dr.  Lingard  (vol.  x.'p.  417.)  says  that  Sir  M.  Lang- 
dale  "  fell  back  on  the  Scottish  army  near  Preston,  and  warned 
the  Duke  to  prepare  for  battle  on  the  following  day."  Had  this 
been  so,  Hamilton  would  have  deserved  at  the  hands  of  his  own 
army  the  punishment  which  he  afterwards  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Parliament :  but  the  account  given  by  Turner  is  more  probable, 
and  explains,  if  any  thing  can  explain,  the  wretched  management 
of  the  combined  forces. 

f  Turner,  Memnirs,  p.  68,  69.  The  campaign  of  1648  was  dis- 
tinguished by  tbe  death  of  Cromwell's  eldest  son,  Oliver,  who  was 
killed  in  a  skirmish  of  cavalry. — Noble,  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  133. 
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proclamation,  charging  the  majority  of  the  Commons 
with  apostasy  from  their  former  principles,  and  appealing 
from  their  authority  to  the  "  extraordinary  judgment  of 
God  and  all  good  people."  To  provide  for  the  settle- 
ment of  the  Kingdom  and  the  punishment  of  the  guilty, 
the  General  marched  several  regiments  into  London, 
quartering  them  at  Whitehall,  York  House,  and  the 
Mews.  At  the  same  time,  and  with  similar  intentions, 
they  gave  orders  to  remove  Charles  from  the  Isle 
,  of  Wight  to  Hurst  Castle,  a  solitary  edifice  on  the  coast 
of  Hampshire,  and  almost  entirely  surrounded  by  the  sea. 

These  arbitrary  measures  on  the  part  of  the  army 
justly  alarmed  the  more  moderate  section  of  the  Lower 
House.  They  remonstrated  against  the  seizure  of  the 
Royal  person,  as  having  been  made  without  their  know- 
ledge, and  in  opposition  to  their  wishes;  and  being  no 
longer  able  to  conceal  from  themselves  that  a  thorough 
revolution  in  the  Government  was  meditated  by  the 
Independents,  they  resolved  into  consideration  the  con- 
cessions made  by  the  King  at  Newport,  and  to  determine 
whether  they  might  not  be  held  as  a  sufficient  basis  on 
which  to  rest  the  settlement  of  the  nation.  A  debate, 
which  continued  three  days  and  a  whole  night,  ended 
in  the  affirmative.  The  military  faction  was  defeated 
by  a  majority  of  forty-six  ;  and  in  this  resolution  the 
judgment  of  the  Commons  unquestionably  coincided 
with  that  of  the  mass  of  the  people,  who  had  for  some 
time  been  extremely  desirous  for  an  accommodation  with 
their  Sovereign.  But  the  officers,  though  worsted  in 
Parliament,  did  not  relinquish  their  intention  of  de- 
stroying the  Monarchy.  They  marched  down  two 
regiments  to  the  House ;  seized  and  imprisoned  the 
leaders  of  the  opposite  party  ;  intimidated  the  remainder 
so  as  to  repel  them  from  their  duty  ;  and,  by  these 
means,  obtained  a  full  command  over  the  future  deli- 
berations of  that  renowned  assembly.  This  celebrated 
purification,  administered  by  Colonel  Pride,  realized  a 
menace  uttered  by  Cromwell  to  Ludlow,  "  These 
fellows  will  never  leave  until  the  army  pull  them  out 
by  the  ears." 

The  fate  of  the  King  was  now  determined,  and 
nothing  was  wanting  to  complete  the  tragical  issue  but 
some  considerations  as  to  the  grounds  and  manner  of  a 
public  trial.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  capital  punish- 
ment of  Charles  had  been  contemplated  with  more  or 
less  steadiness  ever  since  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1646;  and  that  the  republican  party,  amidst  the  various 
ebbs  and  flows  of  their  political  interests,  had  never 
allowed  this  fatal  consummation  of  the  struggle  to  remain 
long  absent  from  their  counsels  for  the  future  settlement 
of  the  Kingdom.  In  the  month  of  May  that  year, 
Baillie,  writing  to  the  Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  during 
the  Treaty  of  Newcastle,  remarks,  "  There  is  much  talk 
here  by  all  sorts  of  people  of  the  King's  obstinacy;  the 
faction  rejoices  therein;  this  disposition  contributes 
greatly  to  their  wicked  design ;  our  perplexity  for  him 
and  ourselves  at  the  present  moment  is  very  great ;  if 
he  would  do  his  duty  in  spite  of  all  knaves,  all  would  in 
a  moment  go  right;  but  if  God  have  hardened  him,  so 
as  I  can  perceive,  this  people  will  strive  to  have  him  in 
their  power  and  make  an  example  of  him :  I  abhor  to 
think  what  they  speak  of  execution"* 

In  a  word,  it  admits  not  of  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  military  governors  had  already  resolved  that  Charles 
Stuart,  as  he  had  ceased  to  reign,  should  also  soon  cease 

*  Baillie,  Letters  and  Journals,  vol.  ii.  p.  206. 


to  live.  It  had  been  a  formal  subject  of  discussion  in  Annals  of 
the  Council  of  Officers  whether  the  King  should  not  be  Britain- 
brought  to  justice  for  his  tyranny  and  oppression;  on 
which  occasion,  after  many  prayers  offered  up  by  Crom- 
well and  the  more  resolute  of  his  adherents,  it  was 
secretly  determined  that  the  Monarchy  should  be  for  a 
time  extinguished  in  the  blood  of  the  Sovereign.  Ac- 
cordingly, about  the  middle  of  December,  instructions 
were  given  to  Colonel  Harrison  to  proceed  to  Hurst 
Castle,  in  order  to  make  arrangements  for  the  removal 
of  the  King  to  Windsor  preparatory  to  his  trial.  His  King 
arrival  at  midnight  created  a  deep  alarm  among  the  brought  to 
Royal  attendants  ;  the  more  especially  because  this  very  "  m"sor- 
officer  had  been  named  in  a  letter  received  by  Charles 
during  the  Treaty  at  Newport  as  having  engaged  to  put 
an  end  to  his  life  by  assassination.  But  their  fears  were 
altogether  unfounded  Harrison  was  a  violent  repub- 
lican, and  probably  thirsted  for  the  blood  of  his  unfor- 
tunate Sovereign ;  but  he  has  been  described  by  those 
who  knew  him  as  quite  incapable  of  acting  the  part  of  a 
murderer.  On  the  18th  Charles  was  escorted  from  his 
gloomy  prison  by  a  troop  of  horse  under  the  command 
of  Colonel  Cobbelt,  the  same  person  who,  a  few  weeks 
before,  had  conducted  him  from  Carisbrook  Castle  ;  and 
on  the  23d  the  melancholy  cavalcade  arrived  at  the 
Palace  of  Windsor,  where  its  former  master  imme- 
diately found  himself  a  neglected  captive,  stripped  of  all 
the  honours  and  obeisance  which  were  due  to  his  rank, 
and  which  had  not  till  now  been  denied  to  him  by  any 
of  his  keepers.  It  is  a  curious  circumstance,  related  by 
Whitelock,  that  at  this  very  time,  when  the  unfortunate 
Monarch  was  studiously  subjected  to  the  most  painful 
humiliations,  Cromwell  lay  in  one  of  the  King's  rich 
beds  at  Whitehall,  and,  in  this  posture,  gave  audience 
to  some  of  the  most  considerable  persons  in  the 
nation.* 

Various  attempts  were  made  to  induce  the  Lieutenant-  Attempts  to 
General  and  his  Council  of  Officers  to  depart  from  their  save  his 
resolution  of  putting  the  King  to    death.     The  States  llfe> 
of  Holland  interposed   through   the    usual   diplomatic 
channel,  but  without  effect.     The  Queen  wrote  to  the 
Parliament,  entreating  that  she  might  have  a  pass  to 
return  to  England,  with  the  view  of  prevailing  upon  her 
husband  to  give  them  satisfaction ;  or,  if  she  could  not 
succeed  in  obtaining  concessions,  that  she  might  at  least 
have  it  in  her  power  to  assist  him  in  his  great  extremity. 
Her  letter  was  laid  aside  unread.    The  Prince  of  Wales, 
too,  who  was  then  resident  at  the  Hague,  is  said  to  have 
offered  any  conditions  which  Cromwell  might  demand, 
if  he  would  consent  to  preserve  the  life  of  his  unhappy 
parent;  a  proposal  which  was  likewise  rejected. 

On  the  20th  of  January,  1649,  the  High  Court  of 
Justice  met  in  Westminster  Hall,  and  proceeded  to  the 
trial  of  the  Sovereign,  as  a  "  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer, 
and  public  and  implacable  enemy  to  the  Commonwealth 
of  England."  Charles,  instead  of  answering  to  the 
specific  charges,  denied  the  competency  of  the  tribunal 
before  which  he  was  cited  ;  an  argument  which  was  con- 
stantly repelled  by  Bradshaw,  the  President,  on  the 
ground  that  the  people  at  large  were  his  accusers,  and 
that  his  Judges  were  named  by  the  Representatives  of 
the  nation.  The  King  then  solicited  as  a  favour  that 
he  might  be  allowed  to  confer  with  a  joint  Committee 
of  the  Lords  and  Commons;  but  this  indulgence  was 

*  Memorials,  December  19, 1648.   Godwin, Commonwealth, vol.  L 
p.  654. 
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History,  denied,  as  being  at  once  unseasonable,  and  calculated 
to  delay  the  proceedings  of  the  Commissioners  now 
ready  to  pronounce  judgment.  The  sentence  was  con- 
veyed in  these  words,  that  "  the  Court  being  satisfied 
in  conscience  that  he,  the  said  Charles  Stuart,  was 
guilty  of  the  crimes  of  which  he  had  been  accused,  do 
adjudge  him,  as  a  tyrant,  traitor,  murderer,  and  public 
^'  enemy  to  the  good  people  of  the  nation,  to  be  put  to 

mned0"    death  ^  the  severin£  his  head  from  his  bo<ty-" 
His  con-          The  prospect  of  death  did  not  vanquish  the  firmness 
duct  in        of  the  condemned  Prince.     On  the  last  night  of  his  life 
prospect  of  he  slept  soundly  about  four  hours  at  the  Palace  of  St. 
James's;  and  in  the  morning  he  gave  directions  to  his 
faithful  Herbert  as  to  the  clothes  which  he  meant  to 
wear  on  the  scaffold.     He  ordered  two  shirts,  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  weather  ;  "  For,"  said  he,  "  were 
I  to  shake  through  cold,  my  enemies  would  attribute  it 
to  fear.     I  would  have  no  such  imputation.     I  fear  not 
death.    Death  is  not  terrible  to  me.   I  bless  my  God  I  am 
prepared."   About  ten  o'clock  he  proceeded  to  Whitehall, 
where  he  remained  about  two  hours  in  expectation  of  the 
last  summons  ;  a  delay  which  has  been  attributed  to  the 
interposition  of  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who,  besides  the 
more  private  communication  to  Cromwell,  had  written 
to  Fairfax  and  the  leaders  of  the  army,  entreating  for 
his  father's  life.    He  had  sent  a  blank  sheet  of  paper,  sub- 
scribed with  his  name  and  authenticated  by  his  seal,  and 
requested  them  to  insert  their  own  conditions.  Fairfax  was 
inclined  to  pause;  but  the  others  hurried  on  the  execution. 
Charles  was  attended  on  the  platform  by  Dr.  Juxon, 
Bishop   of  London,  with  whom   he  conversed,  and   at 
whose  suggestion  he  declared  that  he  died  "a  Christian 
according  to  the  profession  of  the  Church  of  England, 
as  he  found  it  left  by  his  father."     When  the  axe  de- 
scended, a  deep  groan  burst  from  the  multitude;  but, 
lest  they  should  testify  their  feelings  more  intelligibly, 
they   were  dispersed  by   some   troops  of  horse.     The 
body,  after  being  embalmed,  was  delivered  to  the  Earl 
of  Richmond   for  private  interment  at  Windsor;  and 
that  Nobleman,  accompanied  by  the  Marquis  of  Hert- 
ford, the  Earls  of  Southampton  and  Lindsey.  Dr.  Juxon, 
and  a  few   of  the  Royal  household,  deposited   it   in  a 
vault  in  the  choir  of  St.  George's  Chapel,  which  already 
contained  the  remains  of  Henry  VIII.  and  his  Queen, 
Jane  Seymour. 


His  execu 
tion. 
Jan.  30. 

A.  D. 

1649. 


Bishop  Burnet  has  stated  the  opinion,  that  "  Ireton  Annals  of 
was  the  person  who  drove  on  the  King's  death ;  for  Britain. 
Cromwell  was  all  the  while  in  some  suspense  about  it. 
Ireton  had  the  principles  and  temper  of  a  Cassius  in 
him;  he  stuck  at  nothing  that  might  turn  England  into 
a  Commonwealth;  and  he  found  in  Cook  and  Brad- 
shaw,  two  bold  lawyers,  as  proper  instruments  for 
managing  it.  Fairfax  was  much  distracted  in  his  mind, 
and  changed  purposes  often  every  day.  The  Presbyterians 
and  the  body  of  the  city  were  much  against  it,  and  were 
every  where  fasting  and  praying  for  the  King's  pre- 
servation. There  was  not  above  eight  thousand  of  the 
military  about  town  ;  but  these  were  selected  out  of  the 
whole  army  as  the  most  engaged  in  enthusiasm ;  and 
they  were  kept  at  prayer  in  their  way  almost  day  and 
night,  except  when  they  were  upon  duty,  so  that  they 
were  wrought  up  to  a  pitch  of  fury  that  struck  a  terror 
into  all  people."* 

To  those  who  examine  things  more  closely,  it  must 
appear  obvious  that  the  extinction  of  the  English  Mo- 
narchy, in  the  person  of  the  second  Stuart,  was  de- 
termined by  the  Lieutenant-General  soon  after  his 
success  at  Naseby  ;  or,  if  his  resolution  ever  wavered, 
the  menaces  of  the  Levellers  and  Agitators  soon  con- 
firmed his  purpose.  The  execution  of  Hamilton,  Holland, 
and  Capel  soon  followed  that  of  their  master,  adding  to 
the  number  of  the  victims  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy,  the 
revenge,  or  the  ambition  of  the  Independents.  For  the 
violent  death  of  Straffbrd  and  Archbishop  Laud  the 
Presbyterians,  more  especially  the  Scotch,  have  to 
answer  ;  their  polity  appearing  to  have  only  an  insecure 
footing  in  either  division  of  the  Island  so  long  as  these 
determined  characters  were  allowed  to  live.f 

*  Burnet,  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  78. 

f  Dr.  Liugard  observes  that  in  the  trial  of  Laud  there  was  a 
«  flagrant  perversion  of  the  forms  of  justice.  The  Commons  had 
not  been  present  at  the  trial ;  they  had  not  heard  the  evidence ; 
they  had  not  even  read  the  depositions  of  the  witnesses  ;  they 
pronounced  judgment  on  the  credit  of  the  unsworn  and  partial 
statement  made  by  their  own  advocate.  Such  a  proceeding,  so 
subversive  of  right  and  equity,  would  have  been  highly  repre- 
hensible in  any  Court  or  class  of  men;  it  deserved  the  severest 
reprobation  in  that  House,  the  Members  of  which  professed  therrf- 
selves  the  champions  of  freedom,  and  were  actually  in  arms 
against  the  Sovereign,  to  preserve,  as  they  maintained,  the  laws, 
the  rights,  and  liberties  of  the  nation."  Vol.  x.  p.  281. 
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THE  death  of  the  King  alienated  for  ever  from  Crom- 
well all  the  more  moderate  of  the  English  People,  who 
had  continued  to  believe  that  a  Treaty  between  the  con- 
tending Parties  was  not  altogether  impracticable.  No 
one  was  any  longer  permitted  to  doubt  that  personal 
motives  weighed  more  with  the  ambitious  soldier  than  the 
love  of  Country;  and  that  in  hastening  the  fatal  crisis 
against  the  Sovereign  he  had  yielded  to  the  impulse  of  a 
selfish  apprehension  rather  than  to  the  desire  which  he 
professed  to  entertain  of  vindicating  the  injured  rights  of 
his  fellow-subjects.  At  the  same  time  he  brought  dis- 
honour on  the  cause  for  which  he  had  appeared  in  the 
field  with  so  much  advantage  ;  he  threw  a  stain  upon  the 
patriotism  of  others  who  sincerely  laboured  to  renew  the 
Constitution,  and  thereby  to  place  on  a  firmer  basis  the 
privileges  of  the  People  and  the  just  authority  of  the 
Sovereign  ;  and  by  disgusting  the  nation  with  a  tyranny 
more  intolerable  than  any  that  had  ever  been  inflicted 
by  a  legitimate  Prince,  he  paved  the  way  for  the  restora- 
tion of  the  Monarchy  in  the  same  undefined  and  arbitrary 
form  in  which  it  descended  from  the  family  of  Tudor. 
In  return  for  this  treachery  to  his  friends  and  his  own 
better  principles,  Cromwell  attained  indeed  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  power  more  extensive  in  itself,  and  less  restricted 
in  its  exercise,  than  had  been  possessed  by  any  hereditary 
Monarch  on  the  throne  of  England  ;  but  which,  in  the 
end,  so  far  from  affording  him  any  real  satisfaction,  only 
embittered  his  days  and  diminished  their  number.  He 
felt  himself  surrounded  with  anxiety,  suspicion,  and 
even  terror  for  his  personal  safety  ;  knowing  that  he  was 
envied  by  some,  hated  by  others,  ridiculed  by  a  third 
party,  and  regarded  with  aversion  by  the  great  body  of 
the  people.  He  continued,  during  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  to  be  corroded  by  the  workings  of  an  ambition 
which  he  was  not  allowed  to  gratify.  He  aspired  to  the 
throne  and  sceptre,  although  warned  that  he  could  not 
enjoy  them  but  at  the  hazard  of  assassination  ;  cherishin^ 
the  dream  that  he  might  be  the  (bunder  of  a  new  dynasty, 
while  he  saw  every  reason  to  fear  that,  at  his  death,  his 
family  would  immediately  fall  back  into  the  obscure  and 
mean  estate,  from  which  he  had  succeeded  in  raisin?  it 
to  a  momentary  elevation. 

No  sooner  had  the  public  recovered  from  their  con- 
sternation than  an  attempt  was  made  to  recruit  the  ranks 
ot  1  arhament  by  filling  up,  by  means  of  new  elections 
some  of  the  vacant  seats,  and  by  receiving  on  certain 
conditions  a  few  of  the  excluded  Members.  The  Peers 
likewise  met,  and,  on  the  6th  of  February,  proceeded  to 
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business ;  but  the  Commons,  mindful  of  their  secession  Annals  of 
during  the  trial  of  the  King,  refused  to  recognise  Britain, 
them,  and  took  no  notice  of  some  Bills  which  were 
sent  down  for  their  consideration.  A  day  or  two 
afterwards  they  passed  a  resolution  to  make  no  more 
addresses  to  the  Upper  House  nor  to  receive  any  from 
them ;  and,  finally,  that,  as  the  existence  of  such  a 
body  as  the  House  of  Lords  was  useless  and  dangerous, 
it  ought  to  be  forthwith  abolished.  About  the  same  time 
they  voted  the  extinction  of  Monarchical  Government  in 
England  ;  declaring  it  high  treason  to  proclaim,  or  any 
otherwise  to  acknowledge,  Charles  Stuart,  commonly 
called  Prince  of  Wales.  In  pursuance  of  the  same 
object,  they  issued  orders  to  engrave  a  new  Great  Seal, 
on  which  was  represented  their  own  assembly  in  the 
act  of  deliberation,  and  the  following  legend  inscribed, 

"ON  THE  FIRST  YEAR  OK  FREEDOM,  BY  GOD'S  BLESSING 

RESTORED,  1648."  The  statues  of  the  late  King,  too, 
at  St.  Paul's  and  the  Royal  Exchange,  were  thrown 
down  by  direction  from  Parliament;  and  on  the  pedestal 
which  had  supported  the  latter  was  written,  Exit 
Ty  ran  nit s,  Regum  ultimus — the  tyrant,  the  last  of  the 
Kings  is  gone ! 

To  conduct  the  administration  of  affairs,  a  Council  of  Council  of 
State  was  nominated,  consisting  of  forty-one  members,  State, 
among  whom  were  Fairfax,  Cromwell,  Bradshaw,  St. 
John,  and  the  younger  Vane.  Upon  this  body  devolved 
the  duties  which  formerly  attached  to  the  Crown  and 
its  Ministers  in  the  two  Houses.  They  received  all 
addresses  on  national  concerns,  and  gave  orders  to 
Generals,  Admirals,  and  all  others  employed  in  the 
public  service ;  answered  letters  from  foreign  Govern- 
ments; executed  the  laws  against  criminals,  and  sub- 
mitted to  Parliament  all  such  questions  as  respected 
matters  of  finance  and  the  enactment  of  Statutes  suited 
to  the  wants  of  the  infant  Commonwealth.  As  this 
power  was  acknowledged  to  come  from  the  People,  so 
did  the  Council  of  State  profess  their  intention  of 
restoring  it  to  the  community  at  large,  whenever  they 
should  have  succeeded  in  settling-  the  republic  on  a 
permanent  basis. 

The  public  mind  had  long  been  distracted  by  theories  Mutiny  in 
of  Government  as  well  as  by  theological  speculations,  of the  arm3r- 
which  the   main   object   was  to  subvert  every  ancient 
institution,  and  to  reconcile  the  nation  to  a  complete 
change  in   all   the  wonted  forms  of  Church  and  State. 
Such,  indeed,  was  the  rage  for  innovation  among  a  cer- 
tain class  of  politicians  that  the  Parliamentary  leaders 
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had  no  sooner  taken  upon  themselves  the  direction  of 
affairs,  than  they  found  that  the  great  breach  in  the 
Constitution,  to  which  they  had  given  countenance,  was 
about  to  admit  a  host  of  radical  reformers  determined 
to  achieve  alterations  still  more  alarming.  The  fanatics 
who  had  sprung  up  in  the  army,  and  whose  principles, 
now  engrafted  upon  those  of  the  Levellers,  announced 
an  immediate  return  to  the  state  of  equality  in  which 
the  human  race  originally  existed,  framed  a  remonstrance, 
and  sent  it  by  the  hands  of  five  agitators  to  the  Ge- 
neral and  Council  of  War.  Although  in  this  step  they 
did  no  more  than  follow  the  example  which  had  been 
set  to  them  by  those  whom  they  now  addressed,  it  was 
thought  expedient  by  the  latter  to  have  recourse  to  an 
unusual  degree  of  severity,  in  order  to  check  a  practice 
so  inconsistent  with  military  subordination.  Lockier, 
an  individual  who  belonged  to  a  troop  which  had  refused 
to  march  without  payment  of  arrears,  was  condemned  to 
be  shot.  The  sentence  was  executed  in  a  yard  near  St. 
Paul's;  but  this  punishment  was  so  far  from  quelling 
the  mutinous  spirit  which  prevailed  among  the  soldiers 
that  his  funeral  was  attended  by  more  than  a  thousand  of 
them,  accompanied  by  five  times  that  number  of  citizens, 
men  and  women,  who  wore  in  their  hats  ribbons  of  a 
black  and  sea-green  colour,  indicative,  it  was  said,  of 
an  approaching  storm.* 

A  more  formidable  insurrection  took  place  at  Ban- 
bury  under  Captain  Thompson,  who,  at  the  head  of 
several  hundred  men,  published  a  manifesto  entitled 
"  England's  Standard  advanced,"  and  invited  the  dis- 
contented regiments  to  unite  with  him  against  the 
tyranny  of  the  Military  Council.  He  was  attacked,  and 
his  followers  dispersed,  before  the  mutinous  troops  could 
join  them  ;  but  as  a  large  body  of  horse  was  proceeding 
from  Salisbury  to  Burford,  it  was  thought  necessary 
that  the  Lord  General  and  Cromwell  should  take  the 
field,  to  prevent  the  further  increase  of  disaffection. 
Having  in  one  day  accomplished  a  march  of  forty  miles, 
they  found  themselves  towards  evening  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  insurgent  cavalry;  but  being  unwilling 
to  put  them  down  by  strength  of  hand,  they  began  by 
trying  the  effect  of  negotiation  with  their  leaders.  The 
terms  proposed  by  Fairfax,  and  the  speedy  redress  of 
all  grievances  which  they  were  led  to  expect,  induced 
the  soldiers  to  deliberate,  who,  in  the  mean  time,  so  far 
relaxed  their  usual  vigilance  as  to  allow  their  horses  to  feed 
in  the  adjoining  pastures,  and  even  themselves  to  lay  aside 
their  arms  and  go  to  bed.  In  the  night,  Cromwell  forced 
his  way  into  the  town  with  two  thousand  men,  while  he 
directed  Colonel  Reynolds  to  intercept  the  retreat  of  the 
fugitives  by  taking  possession  of  the  opposite  entrance. 
This  surprise  was  attended  with  complete  success.  Four 
hundred  were  taken  prisoners,  of  whom  three,  an  officer 
and  two  corporals,  suffered  death,  the  rest  being  allowed 
to  return  to  their  respective  regiments.f 

In  truth,  the  new  Government  found  that  the  spirits 
which,  when  arrayed  against  the  Royalists,  they  had 
roused  to  do  their  work,  could  not  be  soothed'down 
again  into  contentment  when  their  task  was  accom- 


* See  a  Pamphlet  entitled  The  Army's  Martyr,  or  a  more  full 
Relation  of  the  barbarous  and  illegal  Proceedings  of  the  Court 
Martial  at  Whitehall  upon  Mr.  Robert  Lockier.  ' 

f  Whitelock,  p  410.  At  this  period  a  literary  warfare  com- 
menced between  the  friends  of  liberty  and  the  supporters  of  Par- 
luiment,  whence  arose  a  vast  number  of  Pamphlets,  which  contain 
numerous  facts  mixed  with  great  exaggeration. 
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plished.  The  waves  excited  by  the  storm  continued  to 
run  so  high  that  they  threatened  to  overthrow  all  the 
bulwarks  of  social  order,  and  to  reduce  to  chaos  the 
fair  system  which,  in  their  eyes,  had  just  emerged  from 
the  revolutionary  confusion.  Hence  the  necessity  of 
giving  new  terrors  to  law,  and  of  resuming  all  the  in- 
struments of  punishment  and  repression  which  they  had 
so  lately  wrested  from  the  King.  The  Statutes  of  high 
treason  were  enlarged ;  new  crimes  were  created  as 
applicable  to  the  authority  of  the  Council ;  and  all  the 
privileges  of  the  Petition  of  Right  were  suspended,  in 
order  to  intimidate  offenders  against  the  patrons  of 
liberty.  The  power  of  imprisonment,  of  which  the 
Sovereign  had  been  deprived,  was  now  restored  to  the 
Council  of  State  ;  and  many  of  the  gaols  throughout  the 
Country  were  filled  with  men  whom  the  jealousies  or 
fears  of  the  ruling  party  had  chosen  to  consider  dan- 
gerous. The  taxes,  too,  were  exceedingly  oppressive ; 
for,  besides  the  Customs  and  Excise,  a  sum  not  less  than 
ninety  thousand  pounds  a  month  was  levied  on  land  for 
the  subsistence  of  the  army. 

But  Ireland    was   in  a  condition   still   more  unsatis-  State  of 
factory  than  the  other  parts  of  the  Kingdom  ;  being  lorn  lreland' 
asunder  as  well  by  political  faction  as  by  the  bitter  and 
vindictive  rage  of  religious  dispute.     The  Roman  Ca- 
tholics, who  were  more  loyally  disposed  to  Charles  than 
the  fanatical  class  of  Protestants,  and  had  entered   into 
Treaty  wish  Ormond,  the  Lord  Deputy,  with  the  view  of 
giving  aid  to  the  Royalists,  and   thereby    securing   the 
small   share    of  toleration    which  they   were  permitted 
to    enjoy,   were    diverted    from   their   purpose  by   the 
arrival    of- a  Papal  Nuncio.     This  foolish  envoy  com- 
pelled the   principal  members  of  his  Church  to  recede 
from    the    pacification    and   to  take  arms   against   the 
King's    representative ;    and   hence  the  Earl   soon   saw 
his  Government  opposed  at  once  by  the  Romanists  and 
by  the  adherents   of  the  Parliament.      Finding  himself 
unequal  to   this  double  warfare,  he  retired  to  England, 
and  afterwards  to  France,  having  before  his  departure 
delivered  up  several  fortified  places  to  the  republican 
forces,  in   compliance  with  instructions   which  he   had 
received    from   Charles.      It  was  not   long,    however, 
before  the  Catholics  discovered  that  the  policy  into  which 
they  had  been  driven  by  the  Italian  Priest  would  prove 
fatal  to  their  Country,  and  they  accordingly  resolved  to 
join  their  bands  once  more  to  those  whom  they  found 
under  the  Royal  standard.    Ormond  returned  to  Ireland, 
which  he  perceived  to  be  more  distracted  than  ever,  and, 
though  the  prospect  of  success  was  not  flattering,  he 
determined  to  make  an  effort  for  the  cause  of  his  master, 
whose  affairs  had  been  seriously  depressed  by  the  defeat 
at  Naseby.     From  that  period  t'n^e  War  proceeded  with 
various  success,  but  little  effect,  till  matters  came  to  a 
crisis  at   the  execution   of  the  King;  soon  after  which 
event  it  was  proposed  in  Parliament  to  send  Cromwell, 
at  the  head  ol  a  suitable  armament,  to  conduct  hostilities 
against  the  Royalists,  as  well  as  to  take  revenge  on  the 
Papists    for  the   cruelties   they   had  committed  in  the 
course  of  the  rebellion. 

It  is  said  that  when  Oliver  presented  himself  in  the  Cromwell 

House  of  Commons  to  accept  his  new  office  he  affected  ^ideLord 

,  ,      ,  .  ,  Lieute- 

surprise  at  the   nomination,  and    made   his    acknow-  naut> 

ledgments  with  much  hesitation  and  perplexity.  As  usual, 
he  said  something  about  his  great  unworthiness,  and 
even  of  his  inability  to  accept  so  weighty  a  charge  ;  but, 
will)  an  amiable  inconsistency,  of  which  perhaps  he  was 
altogether  unconscious,  he  professed  "that  the  difficulty 
4  E 
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History,  which  appeared  in  the  expedition  was  his  chief  motive  for 
engaging  in  it ;"  and  that  though  he  could  hardly  expect 
to  prevail  over  the  rebels,  he  hoped,  nevertheless,  to  pre- 
serve to  the  Commonwealth  some  footing  in  that  Country. 
It  is  related,  on  the  authority  of  Whitelock  and  of  the 
Journals,  that  when  the  appointment  was  offered  to 
Cromwell  he  hesitated,  and  requested  that  two  officers 
from  each  corps  might  meet  him  at  Whitehall  and  seek 
the  Lord  in  prayer=  After  a  delay  of  two  weeks,  he 
condescended  to  submit  his  shoulders  to  the  burden  be- 
cause he  had  learned  it  was  the  will  of  Heaven ;  and, 
although  no  man  had  greater  confidence  than  he  in  his 
own  talents  and  a  good  cause,  yet  he  thought  it  unwise 
to  hazard  his  reputation  without  securing  adequate 
means  of  success.  He  demanded  from  the  Parliament 
twelve  thousand  horse  and  foot,  selected  by  himself 
from  those  veterans  whom  he  had  taught  to  conquer ; 
a  plentiful  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition  ; 
and  a  military  chest  containing  a  hundred  thousand 
pounds  in  ready  money.  He  received  also  in  the  name 
of  outfit  three  thousand  pounds  ;  ten  pounds  a-day  as 
General  while  he  remained  in  England,  and  two  thousand 
per  quarter  in  Ireland,  besides  his  pay  as  Lord  Lieu- 
tenant. Being  thus  furnished  with  the  carnal  weapons 
which  he  required  in  the  character  of  a  soldier,  he  next 
applied  for  the  spiritual  armour  which  became  him  in 
that  of  a  saint.  For  this  purpose,  on  the  day  of 
his  departure,  he  assembled  his  friends  at  Whitehall, 
where  those  Ministers  invoked  a  blessing  on  his  banners 
as  about  to  fight  the  battles  of  the  Lord  against  the 
blinded  Roman  Catholics.  •  These  functionaries  were 
succeeded  by  three  officers,  Goffe,  Harrison,  and  Crom- 
well himself,  \yho  expounded  the  Scriptures  "excellently 
well  and  pertinently  to  the  occasion."  After  these  out- 
pourings, he  mounted  his  carriage  drawn  by  six  horses  : 
he  was  accompanied  by  the  great  officers  of  state  and  of 
the  army;  his  life-guard  consisted  of  eighty  young  men, 
all  of  quality,  and  several  of  them  holding  commissions 
as  Majors  and  Colonels,  surprised  the  spectators  by  their 
splendid  uniform  and  gallant  bearing ;  and  the  streets 
of  the  metropolis  resounded,  as  he  drove  towards  Windsor, 
with  the  acclamations  of  the  populace  and  the  clangour 
of  military  music.* 

Arrives  at  On  the  15th  of  August,  1649,  Cromwell  reached 
Dublin  and  Dublin,  whence,  after  allowing  his  men  two  weeks  to 
begins  the  prepare  for  the  fatigues  of  the  approaching  campaign, 
he  proceeded  to  reduce  Tredagh,  as  Drogheda  was  then 
called,  garrisoned  by  more  than  three  thousand  brave 
soldiers  under  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  an  officer  of  great 
courage  and  experience.  It  was  a  rule  wijh  the  new 
Lord  Lieutenant  to  spend  as  little  time  as  possible  in  the 
formalities  of  a  siege,  but  to  storm  every  fortress  he  in- 
vested so  soon  as  a  practicable  breach  could  be  effected 
m  its  walls.  He  pursued  the  same  system  at  Dro^heda  • 
but  as  the  troops  within  were  animated  by  the  presence 
of  leaders,  who  preferred  to  be  buried  under  the  ruins  of 
the  place  rather  than  submit  to  the  fanatical  host  of  the 
Parliamentary  General,  he  met  on  this  occasion  with  a 
most  determined  resistance.  In  his  letter  to  the  English 
Government  he  admits  that, «« through  the  advantages 
the  place,  and  the  courage  God  was  pleased  to  give 
he  defenders,  our  men  were  forced  to  retreat  quite  out  of 
the  breach,  not  without  some  considerable  loss  "  His 
veterans  were  induced  to  make  a  second  attempt, 
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"  wherein  God  was  pleased  to  animate  them  so  that  they  Annals  of 
got  ground  of  the  enemy,  and,  by  the  goodness  of  God,     Britain, 
forced  him  to  quit  his  intrenchments ;  and,  after  a  very 
hot  dispute,  the  enemy  having  both  horse  and  foot,  and 
we  foot  only,  within  the  walls,  the  enemy  gave  ground 
and  our  men  became  masters." 

As  the  humanity  of  Cromwell  has  been  impeached  on 
the  evidence  of  the  cruellies  he  commanded  or  allowed 
at  the  sacking  of  Tredagh,  the  reader  will  be  enabled  to  . 
form  a  judgment  on  tl«s  head  by  perusing  part  of  the  ^  8< 
despatch  which  the  victor  sent  to  his  colleagues  at  West- 
minster. After  he  had  made  a  passage  for  his  cavalry 
into  the  town,  "  the  enemy  retreated,  divers  into  the 
Millmount,  a  place  very  strong  and  of  difficult  access, 
being  exceeding  high,  having  a  good  graft  and  strongly 
palisadoed  ;  the  Governor,  Sir  Arthur  Ashton,  and  di- 
verse considerable  officers  being  there,  our  men  getting 
up  to  them,  were  ordered  by  me  to  put  them  all  to 
the  sword;  and,  indeed,  being  in  the  heat  of  action, 
I  forbade  them  to  spare  any  that  were  in  arms  in  the 
town,  and  that  night  I  think  they  put  to  the  sword 
about  two  thousand  men.  Diverse  of  the  officers 
and  soldiers  being  fled  over  the  bridge  into  the  other 
part  of  the  town,  where  about  one  hundred  of  them 
possessed  St.  Peter's  Church,  some  the  West  gate,  and 
others  a  strong  round  tower  next  the  gate,  called  St. 
Sunday.  These  being  summoned  to  yield  to  mercy, 
refused  ;  whereupon  I  ordered  the  steeple  of  St.  Peter's 
Church  to  be  fired.  The  next  day  the  other  two  towers 
were  summoned,  in  one  of  which  were  about  six  or 
seven  score,  but  they  refused  to  yield  themselves;  and 
we,  knowing  that  hunger  must  compel  them,  set  only- 
good  guards  to  secure  them  from  running  away,  till 
their  stomachs  were  come  down.  From  one  of  the  said 
towers,  notwithstanding  their  condition,  they  killed  and 
wounded  some  of  our  men.  When  they  submitted, 
their  officers  were  knocked  on  the  head,  and  every  tenth 
man  of  the  soldiers  killed,  and  the  rest  shipped  for  Bar- 
badoes ;  the  soldiers  in  the  other  tower  were  all  spared 
as  to  their  lives  only,  and  shipped  likewise  for  Barbadoes. 
I  believe  all  the  Friars  were  knocked  on  the  head  pro- 
miscuously but  two,  the  one  of  which  was  Father  Peter 
Taafe,  brother  to  the  Lord  Taafe,  whom  the  soldiers 
took  next  day  and  made  an  end  of;  the  other  was  taken 
in  the  round  tower,  under  the  repute  of  Lieutenant;  and 
when  he  understood  that  the  officers  in  that  tower  had 
no  quarter,  he  confessed  he  was  a  Friar,  but  that  did  not 
save  him."* 

Having  given  these  details,  Cromwell  adds,  "  I  am 
persuaded  that  this  is  a  righteous  judgment  of  God  upon 
these  barbarous  wretches,  who  have  imbrued  their  hands 
in  so  much  innocent  blood,  and  that  it  will  tend  to  pre- 
vent the  effusion  of  blood  for  the  future,  which  are  the 
satisfactory  grounds  to  such  actions,  which,  otherwise, 
cannot  but  work  remorse  and  regret.  And  now  give 
me  leave  to  say  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  this  work  is 
wrought.  It  was  set  upon  some  of  our  hearts  that  a 
great  thing  should  be  done,  not  by  power  or  might,  but 
by  the  Spirit  of  God ;  and  is  it  not  clearly  that  which 
caused  your  men  to  storm  so  courageously?  It  was  the 
Spirit  of  God  which  gave  your  men  courage  and  took  it 
away  again,  and  gave  the  enemy  courage  and  took  it 
away  again,  and  gave  your  men  courage  again,  and 

*  Letters  from  Ireland,  Sfc.,  printed  by  John  Field,  printer  to 
the  Parliament  of  England,  1649.  Carte,  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 
Whitelock,  p.  428. 
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History,    therewith  this  happy  success ;  and  therefore  it  is  good 
that  God  alone  have  all  the  glory."* 

From  Drogheda  the  English  Commander  advanced 
to  Wexford,  which,  in  like  manner,  soon  submitted  to 
his  arms,  and  in  like  manner  experienced  the  severity  of 
his  resentment.  Hardly  were  his  batteries  opened  against 
the  fortifications  when  the  inhabitants  proposed  to 
capitulate  ;  but,  before  the  terms  could  be  arranged,  the 
assailants  finding  an  entrance  which  admitted  them 
within  the  walls,  immediately  began  an  indiscriminate 
massacre.  No  distinction  was  made  between  the  armed 
soldier  and  the  defenceless  townsman.  Even  females 
were  put  to  the  sword.  Three  hundred  of  the  latter 
flocked  round  the  great  cross  which  stood  in  the  street, 
hoping  that  Christian  soldiers  would  be  so  far  softened 
by  the  sight  of  that  emblem  of  mercy  as  to  spare  the 
lives  of  unresisting  women ;  but  the  conquerors,  en- 
raged at  such  superstition,  and  regarding  it,  perhaps, 
as  a  proof  that  they  were  Roman  Catholics,  and  there- 
fore fit  objects  of  military  fury,  rushed  forward  and  put 
them  all  to  death. 

Reeking  with  the  gore  of  Tredagh  and  Wexford, 
Cromwell  removed  his  camp  to  Ross,  to  which  he  pre- 
pared to  lay  siege  on  the  17th  of  October  ;  and  on  this 
occasion,  he  sent  to  the  Governor,  Lucas  Taafe,  the 
following  summons :  "  Sir,  since  my  coming  into  Ire- 
land I  have  this  witness  for  myselfe  that  I  have  endea- 
voured to  avoid  effusion  of  blood,  having  been  before  no 
place  to  which  such  terms  have  not  been  first  sent  as 
might  have  turned  to  the  good  and  preservation  of  those 
to  whom  they  were  offered."  Re  then  summoned  him  to 
deliver  the  town  of  Ross  into  his  hands  for  the  use  of 
the  Parliament  of  England.  With  such  fearful  examples 
before  his  eyes  as  had  lately  been  provided  for  his  ad- 
monition, the  Governor  did  not  hesitate  long  as  to  his 
final  measures.  He  consented  to  surrender,  on  con- 
dition of  being  permitted  to  march  out  with  the  honours 
of  war,  and  to  assure  the  inhabitants  that  their  property 
would  be  respected.  An  attempt  was  made  to  secure 
the  free  exercise  of  Religion,  on  the  usual  plea  of  liberty 
of  conscience.  Cromwell  replied,  "  I  meddle  not  with 
any  man's  conscience ;  but  if,  by  liberty  of  conscience, 
you  mean  a  liberty  to  exercise  the  Mass,  I  judge  it  best 
to  use  plain  dealing,  and  to  let  you  know,  where  the  Par- 
liament of  England  have  power,  that  will  not  be  allowed 
of."  This  is  a  distinction  on  which  he  was  wont  to 
found  more  comprehensive  measures,  in  regard  to  Ec- 
clesiastical claims,  than  that  which  denied  toleration  to 
the  citizens  of  Ross.  Liberty  of  conscience,  according 
to  his  interpretation  of  the  phrase,  meant  only  full  free- 
dom to  think,  but  did  not  embrace  a  corresponding 
latitude  in  practice.f 

The  most  formidable  enemies  that  Oliver  had  to  en- 
counter after  the  reduction  of  Ross  were  stormy  weather 
and  the  train  of  diseases  incident  to  a  moist  climate  and 
an  uncultivated  soil.  He  met,  indeed,  with  some  resist- 
ance at  Duncannon  and  Waterford ;  but  Estionage, 
Carrick,  and  Passage-Fort  surrendered  almost  at  the 

*  Letters  from  Ireland,  fyc.  This  epistle  is  dated  Dublin, 
September  17,  1649,  and  is  addressed  to  the  Speaker  Lenthal. 
Ludlow  (vol.  i.  p.  301.)  relates,  that  when  Tredagh  was  taken  "  the 
slaughter  continued  all  that  day  and  the  next ;  which  extraordinary 
severity,  I  presume,  was  used  to  discourage  others  from  making 
opposition ;"  and  this  reason  is  intimated  by  Cromwell  himself  in 
the  letter  just  quoted. 

t  Carte,  Ormond,  vol.  ii.  p.  85.  Carte,  Letters,  voL  ii.  p.  412. 
Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  61. 
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first  summons.  Lord  Broghil,  whom  he  had  gained  to  Annals  of 
the  cause  of  Parliament,  proved  a  most  useful  auxiliary  Britain. 
in  the  progress  of  the  War.  He  induced  the  garrisons 
of  Youghall,  Bandon  Bridge,  and  Kinsale  to  declare 
for  the  invaders,  and  even  to  throw  open  their  gates  to 
the  conquerors  of  Drogheda  and  Wexford.  Having  in 
this  way  obtained  good  accommodation  for  his  battalions, 
Cromwell  retired  into  winter  quarters ;  where,  from 
the  middle  of  December  till  the  end  of  January,  he  al- 
lowed the  more  exhausted  portion  of  his  troops  to  recover 
their  health  and  strength,  and  made  arrangements  for 
the  complete  subjugation  of  Ireland  in  the  ensuino- 
Spring. 

On  the  29th  of  January,  1650,  this  able  General  was  Newbo- 
agaiu  in  the  field  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men  rougb 
well  disciplined  and  appointed.  The  first  exploit  he  taken< 
records  was  against  Gorun  or  Newborough,  a  populous 
town,  where  the  enemy  had  a  very  strong  castle  held 
by  Colonel  Hammond,  who  had  formerly  served  under 
the  Lord  Capel.  Cromwell  relates  that  he  sent  him  a  very 
civil  invitation  to  deliver  up  the  castle  into  his  hands'; 
to  which  the  other  returned  a  "  very  resolute  answer 
and  full  of  height."  Before  the  assault  was  made,  the 
garrison  beat  a  parley,  with  the  view  of  proposing  con- 
ditions; but  the  Parliamentary  leader  refused  to  listen, 
and  offered  no  other  terms  than  that  the  soldiers  should 
be  saved  and  the  officers  treated  according  to  his  dis- 
cretion. These  stipulations  were  accepted ;  and  the 
result  is  stated  by  the  victor  himself  in  the  following 
words  :  "  Next  day  the  Colonel,  the  Major,  and  the  rest 
of  the  commission-officers  were  shot  to  death,  all  but  one, 
who,  being  a  very  earnest  instrument  to  have  the  castle 
delivered,  was  pardoned.  In  the  same  castle,  also,  we 
took  a  Popish  Priest,  who  was  Chaplain  to  the  Catholics 
in  this  regiment,  who  was  caused  to  be  hanged.  I 
trouble  you  with  this  the  rather  that  this  regiment  was 
the  Lord  of  Ormond's  own  regiment."  In  fact,  he 
found  the  Royalists  every  where  so  much  depressed  by 
defeat  and  desertion  that  his  army  passed  without  op- 
position over  a  great  part  of  Ireland.  Kilkenny,  no 
doubt,  made  a  gallant  resistance,  and  occasioned  to  the 
assailants  a  considerable  loss.  The  troops  employed 
to  storm  it  were  driven  back  from  the  breach,  not  without 
some  imputation  on  their  courage ;  and  it  was  not  until 
a  second  battery  was  erected  and  a  portion  of  the  town 
destroyed  by  fire  that  the  Governor  would  listen  to 
terms.  Clonmell  distinguished  itself  by  a  similar  resist- 
ance ;  and,  by  adding  prudence  to  valour,  disappointed 
the  enemy  of  a  triumph.* 

It  was  while  Cromwell  was  making  preparations  for  Scots  rise 
the  reduction  of  Clonmell  that  intelligence  reached  him  in  support 
of  a  commotion  in  Scotland,  where  a  lajge  body  of  the  ?  [  Charles 
people  were  about  to  take  arms  in  the  cause  of  Charles 
II.,  whom  they  had  proclaimed  King  immediately  after 
the  death  of  his  father.     He,  therefore,  committed  the 
care  of  prosecuting  the  War  in  Ireland  to  his  son-in-law, 
the  Major-General,  who  assumed  his  new  office  under 
the  title  of  Lord  Deputy.     Oliver  thought  himself  fully 
entitled  to  make  this  arrangement,  as  the  whole  civil  and 
military  power  in  that  Country  had  been  conferred  upon 
him  for  three  years  by  a  formal  vote  of  the  Parliament; 
and,  in  virtue  of  the  same  Commission,  he  soon  afterwards 
nominated  Ludlow  Lieutenant-General  of  the  horse,  to 
serve  under  Ireton  as   Commander-in-chief.      Having 

*  Philopatris  Irenseus,  vol.  i.  p.  270.      Carte,  Letters,  vol.  ii. 
p.  408.    Whitelock,  p.  449.    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  265. 
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provided  such  other  expedients  as  the  time  would  admit, 
he  embarked  for  England,  where  he  was  received  with  the 
loudest  acclamations  by  all  the  friends  of  the  Common- 

A  great  majority  of  the  Scotch,  notwithstanding  the 
firmness  with  which  they  had  opposed  the  late  King,  were 
all  along  disposed  to  favour  Monarchical  Government, 
and  even  the  hereditary  rights  of  the  House  of  Stuart. 
No  sooner,  therefore,  did  information  reach  Edinburgh 
that  the  first  Charles  had  perished  on  the  scaffold  than 
a  deputation  of  the  native  Parliament  proceeded  to  the 
market  cross  of  that  city  and  proclaimed  his  eldest  son 
King  of  Scotland,  England,  France,  and  Ireland;  adding, 
nevertheless,  as  one  of  the  terms  of  his  accession  to  the 
Throne,  that  he  should  give  full  satisfaction  to  the  Lords 
and  Commons  of  his  firm  attachment  to  the  National 
Covenant,  as  well  as  to  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant 
between  the  two  Kingdoms.  The  Prince,  however  much 
he  might  be  gratified  by  this  decided  step  in  his  favour, 
was  at  the  same  time  so  greatly  perplexed  by  the  con- 
ditions upon  which  alone  he  could  assume  the  exercise 
of  Royal  power  that  he  refused  at  first  to  come  under 
an  obligation  which  must  necessarily  oppose  his  duty 
to  the  interests  of  a  large  proportion  of  his  subjects. 
He  therefore  turned  his  thoughts  towards  Ireland, 
where  the  People  were  less  disposed  to  circumscribe 
the  prerogative,  and  of  which  the  greater  part  had 
already  submitted  to  the  arms  of  Ormond,  a  faithful 
and  devoted  servant  of  the  Crown.  Aided  by  a  fleet 
under  his  cousin  Rupert,  the  young  Monarch  meditated 
a  descent  on  the  Irish  coast,  where  the  Royalists  were 
ready  to  receive  him  with  the  warmest  affection,  and  to 
expend  life  and  fortune  in  his  cause. 

But  the  rapid  successes  of  Cromwell,  and  the  failure 
of  Montrose  in  his  attempt  to  erect  the  Royal  standard 
in  Scotland  in  defiance  of  the  Covenant,  induced  Charles 
to  accept  the  conditions  held  out  to  him  by  the  Com- 
missioners of  his  Northern  Kingdom.  In  an  address 
recently  presented  to  him  by  the  Kirk,  he  had  indeed 
been  reminded  of  the  sins  of  his  youth,  and  of  his  refusal 
to  allow  the  Son  of  God  to  reign  in  the  pure  ordinances 
of  Church  government  and  worship.  He  was  blamed 
too  for  cleaving  to  counsellors  who  never  had  the  glory 
of  God  or  the  good  of  his  people  before  their  eyes  ;  for 
admitting  to  his  presence  that  "  fugacious  man  and  ex- 
communicate rebel,  James  Graham  ;"  and,  above  all,  for 
his  giving  the  Royal  strength  and  power  to  the  Beast, 
by  concluding  a  peace  with  the  Irish  Papists,  the  mur- 
derers of  so  many  Protestants.  He  was  desired  to 
remember  the  iniquities  of  his  father's  house,  and  to 
believe  that  unless  he  laid  aside  the  Service  Book,  so 
stuffed  with  Romish  superstitions,  and  encouraged  the 
reformation  of  doctrine  and  worship  agreed  to  by  the 
divines  at  Westminster,  he  would  find  that  the  Lord's 
anger  was  not  turned  away,  but  that  his  hand  was  still 
stretched  out  against  the  Royal  person  and  family. 

It  is  not  probable  that  Charles  expected  a  hearty  re- 
ception from  a  people  who  thus  mingled  insult  with  their 
professions  of  loyalty.  But  recent  events  had  deprived 
him  of  the  power  of  choice.  In  the  month  of  June,  1650, 
therefore,  he  embarked  with  a  small  squadron,  supplied 
by  the  Prince  of  Orange,  and  shaped  his  course  for  the 
shores  of  Scotland.  The  attachment  of  the  natives  to 
their  ancient  line  of  Kings  burst  forth  in  loud  acclama- 
tions when  he  arrived  on  the  coast ;  and  even  the  Com- 
mittee of  Estates  yielded  so  far  to  this  generous  impulse 
as  to  receive  him  with  the  honours  due  to  his  rank,  and 


to  provide  a  revenue  of  one  hundred  thousand  pounds 
per  annum  for  the  maintenance  of  his  household.  They 
soon  afterwards,  it  is  true,  assumed  the  office  of  purging 
his  establishment  by  removing  from  his  Court  nearly  all 
his  personal  friends,  against  whom,  chiefly  for  their 
principles  as  Royalists  and  their  aversion  to  the  Cove- 
nant, they  entertained  the  bitterest  resentment.* 

The  reception  of  Charles  II.,  as  King  of  England 
and  Ireland,  as  well  as  of  Scotland,  was  equivalent  to  a 
declaration  of  war  against  the  new  Commonwealth. 
Regarding  it  in  that  light,  the  Parliament,  as  has  been 
already  mentioned,  instructed  Cromwell  to  leave  his 
government  in  the  hands  of  Ireton,  and  to  repair  to 
London,  in  order  that  arrangements  might  be  made  for 
defeating  the  designs  of  the  Presbyterians  in  both 
divisions  of  the  island.  Upon  his  arrival  in  town,  the 
Palace  of  St.  James's  was  appointed  for  his  residence  ; 
large  grants  of  land  were  voted  by  the  House  to  their 
victorious  General ;  and  a  renewed  expression  was  made 
of  their  confidence  in  his  ability  and  faithfulness.  Fair- 
fax, it  is  well  known,  was  still  nominally  at  the  head  of 
the  national  forces  ;  but,  owing  to  the  religious  principles 
which  prevailed  in  his  domestic  circle,  and  also,  perhaps, 
on  account  of  his  dissatisfaction  with  the  violent  measures 
into  which  they  had  been  hurried  by  the  enemies  of  the 
King,  the  Council  of  State  no  longer  regarded  him  as  a 
fit  instrument  for  prosecuting  their  ulterior  designs.  In 
a  war  against  the  Presbyterians  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, no  dependence  could  be  reposed  on  a  Commander 
whose  bosom  friends  and  spiritual  guides  were  of  that 
persuasion.  Hence  the  expediency  of  trusting  their 
cause  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  whose  hatred 
of  the  Covenant  was  not  less  intense  than  his  hostility  to 
the  Royalists.  Fairfax,  therefore,  finding  that  hecouid 
no  longer  serve  his  republican  masters,  resolved  to  re- 
tire from  public  life.  He  resigned  the  command  of  the 
army  ;  and,  by  so  doing,  at  once  placed  the  power  of 
England  in  the  hands  of  Cromwell,  and  deprived  him- 
self  of  all  means  of  adding  to  his  military  renown.  "  He 
then  died  to  all  his  former  glory,  and  became  the 
monument  of  his  own  name,  which  every  day  wore 
out.t" 

Meantime  preparations  were  going  forward  on  both 
sides  of  the  Tweed  for  the  campaign  which  was  about  to 
open  on  the  Scottish  border.  Oliver  departed  from  the 
Capital  about  the  beginning  of  July,  having  made  ready 
his  way  by  a  declaration  addressed  "to  all  that  are 
saints  and  partakers  of  the  faith  of  God's  elect  in  Scot- 
land." The  enemy  made  a  similar  appeal  to  the  Public, 
and  sent  at  the  same  time  a  list  of  questions  to  the 
English  General  respecting  the  grounds  of  his  meditated 
invasion  in  utter  contempt  of  the  Covenant  subsisting 
between  the  two  Kingdoms.  For  this  reason,  on  his 
arrival  at  Berwick,  he  thought  it  necessary  to  repeat  his 
manifesto,  vindicating  his  motives  and  the  character  or 
his  troops  from  the  aspersions  cast  upon  them  by  the 
Presbyterians  ;  assuring  all  classes  of  the  People  that 
he  would  not  offer  the  smallest  violence  to  their  persons 
or  possessions,  and  inviting  them  to  remain  in  their 
houses  where  they  should  be  permitted  to  enjoy  their 
goods  in  peace.  The  latter  proclamation,  there  is  reason 
to  believe,  was  meant  to  counteract  the  effects  of  certain 


•  Clarendon,  Stat*  Papers,  vol.  iii.  slpprndix,  p.  89.  Baillie, 
vol.  ii.  p.  339.  .Hutchinson,  Memoir*,  vol.  ii.  p.  172.  Short  Me- 
morial. Sumers,  Tracts,  vol.  v.  p.  39n. 

f  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  169.   Balfour,  vol.  iv.  p.  24,  25,  33,  3-J. 
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rumours  respecting  the  bloody  and  vindictive  character 
of  Cromwell,  to  which  his  recent  conduct  in  Ireland 
gave  an  air  of  great  probability. 

The  Scottish  leaders  were  not  less  active  than  their 
opponents ;  but  as  the  Country  was  miserably  divided 
in  opinion,  neither  their  councils  nor  their  military 
operations  were  conducted  with  any  degree  of  unanimity. 
The  Ministers  were  said  to  be  as  busy  in  enforcing  dis- 
cipline and  warlike  exercises  as  they  had  formerly  been 
in  the  labours  of  the  Gospel.  Upwards  of  thirty  accepted 
commissions  as  Majors  and  Captains,  who  now  held 
forth  the  Bible  in  the  one  hand  and  the  sword  in  the 
other;  telling  the  soldiers  that  they  need  not  fear  what 
man  could  do  unto  them  ;  that  God  was  on  their  side  ; 
and  that  he  had  prepared  an  engine  in  heaven  to  blast 
all  Covenant  breakers  upon  earth.* 

On  the  29th  July,  a  week  after  Cromwell  crossed  the 
Tweed,  he  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  where  Lieu- 
tenant-General  Lesley,  who  commanded  the  Scottish 
horse  at  Marston  Moor,  had  collected  his  army  for  the 
defence  of  the  Capital.  Perceiving  that  this  able  officer 
had  so  posted  his  troops  that  they  were  not,  to  use  his 
own  language,  "  easily  to  be  attempted,"  he  fell  back 
"  to  refresh  and  re-victual  his  men."  On  the  6th  of 
August  he  continued  his  retreat  to  Dunbar,  having 
found  it  impossible  to  supply  his  army  with  provisions, 
in  a  district  from  which  all  the  corn  and  cattle  had  been 
removed  by  order  of  the  Scottish  Government.  He 
soon  after  resumed  his  attempt  on  the  metropolis  ;  but 
perceiving  that  his  antagonist  was  determined  to  con- 
tinue on  the  defensive,  and  not  to  risk  an  engagement, 
he  directed  his  march  towards  the  Pentland  mountains, 
as  if  with  the  view  of  cutting  off  his  supplies  and  of  in- 
terrupting his  communication  with  Stirling.  This  ma- 
nosuvre,  however,  did  not  produce  the  intended  effect. 
The  Northern  General  thought  it  sufficient  to  cover  the 
city,  and  to  defend  the  principal  passes  which  lead  to 
the  shores  of  the  Firth ;  being  satisfied  that  want  of 
food  would  compel  the  invader  to  retrace  his  steps  to 
the  neighbourhood  of  his  fleet  in  Dunbar  bay,  before  he 
himself  should  find  it  necessary  to  hazard  a  battle,  in 
order  to  re-establish  his  magazines. 

A  variety  of  movements  were  made  by  both  armies 
in  the  Western  division  of  Edinburghshire ;  the  object 
of  which  on  the  part  of  Cromwell  was  to  bring  on  a 
battle,  while  Lesley  confined  his  endeavours  to  the  pro- 
tection of  the  town  and  the  destruction  of  his  enemy's 
resources.  At  one  place,  where  only  the  small  river 
Leith  separated  the  camps,  the  English  pushed  on  their 
lines*  with  the  view  of  making  an  attack.  The  word  given 
out  was  "  Rise,  Lord  ! "  But  a  marsh  on  either  wing- 
prevented  the  action  of  the  cavalry,  and,  in  the  end, 
limited  the  affair  to  a  brisk  cannonade,  in  which  not 
more  than  twenty  men  were  killed.  Cromwell  was 
present  in  person  on  this  occasion.  He  even  headed  the 
advanced  party,  and  approached  so  near  to  the  Scots  that 
one  of  them  fired  a  carbine  at  him  with  the  intention  of 
checking  his  progress.  Oliver  called  out  to  the  trooper 
and  said,  that  "  if  he  were  one  of  his  soldiers  he  would 
cashier  him  tor  discharging  his  piece  at  such  a  distance." 
The  plan  pursued  by  David  Lesley  had  been  hitherto 
attended  with  complete  success.  The  republicans  were 
again  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  retreating,  after  being 
in  the  field  nearly  a  month  exposed  to  much  bad  wea- 
ther and  many  privations.  On  the  31st  of  August, 

*    Cromwelliana,  p.  83. 


their  Commander  wrote  to  a  member  of  the  Council  of  Annals  of 
State,  describing  the  marches  and  countermarches  which       >nta!n- 
he    had   made   with     the  view  of  either  bringing  the 
enemy  to  action,  or  driving  him  from  his  defences  under 
the  walls  of  Edinburgh.     Lesley  had  threatened  to  in- 
terpose himself  between  Cromwell  and  his  supplies;  a 
demonstration  which  accelerated  the  retrograde  move- 
ment of  the  English.     He  marched  in  the  night,  says 
the  latter,  "  to  place  himself  between  us  and  our  vic- 
tual, but  the  Lord  had  in  mercy  prevented  it ;  which 
we    perceiving   in  the   morning,  got   in   time  enough, 
through  the  goodness  of  the  Lord,  to  the  sea-side." 
Five   hundred    sick  men  were  shipped   for    Berwick, 
while  disease  seemed  to  be  rapidly  extending  through- 
out   the  army.     One  of  the    officers,  who  has  left  a 
narrative  of  the  campaign,  remarks  that  they  became 
weaker  and  weaker  every  day,  and  that,  as  they  were 
drawing   homewards,  the   Scots   hung   on   their   right 
flank.     An  attempt  was  meditated  at  Haddington  to 
check  the  advance  of  the  pursuers ;  but  after  a  serious  con- 
sultation it  was  resolved  to  continue  the  retreat  toDunbar. 
"  We  staid,"  says  the  author  just  alluded  to,  "  till  about 
ten  o'clock  ;  had  been  at  prayer  in  several  regiments ;  sent 
away  our  wagons  and   carriages  ;  and,  not  long  after- 
wards, marched  a  poor,  shattered,  hungry,  discouraged 
army;  and  the  Scots  pursued  so  very  close  that  our  rear- 
guard had  much  ado  to  secure  our  poor  weak  foot  that 
was  not  able  to  march  up.     We  drew  near  Dunbar  to- 
wards night,  and  the  Scots  ready  to  fall  upon  our  rear."* 

According  to  the  statement  given  by  Cromwell  him-  Difficulties 
self  in  his  despatches,  the  pressure  on  his  retreating  which  sur- 
columns  must  have  been  very  considerable.  "  By  the 
time  we  had  got  the  van-brigade  of  our  horse  and 
our  foot  and  train  into  their  quarters,  the  enemy  was 
marched  with  that  expedition  that  they  fell  upon  the 
rear  forlorn  of  our  horse  and  put  it  in  some  disorder; 
and,  indeed,  had  like  to  have  engaged  our  rear-brigade 
of  horse  with  their  whole  army,  had  not  the  Lord  by 
his  providence  put  a  cloud  over  the  moon,  thereby  giving 
us  an  opportunity  to  draw  off  those  horse  to  the  rest  of 
the  army,  which  accordingly  was  done  without  any 
loss."  It  was  on  Sunday,  the  1st  of  September,  that 
this  march  was  accomplished  ;  and  next  morning,  the 
weather  being  very  tempestuous,  they  found  that  Lesley 
had  interrupted  their  further  retreat,  or  at  least  that  he 
had  taken  up  such  a  position  as  would  render  their  sub- 
sequent movements  extremely  perilous.  At  nine  o'clock 
in  the  evening  a  council  of  war  was  called ;  and  after 
debating  the  case  at  great  length,  many  of  the  officers 
recommended  that  the  foot  should  be  shipped,  and  that 
the  cavalry  should  force  a  passage  through  the  enemy. 
It  is  said  that  Lambert  opposed  this  resolution  with 
much  vehemence,  and  advised  the  council  rather  to  try 
the  fortune  of  arms  once  more,  than  expose  themselves 
to  disgrace,  and  perhaps  to  entire  destruction.  He 
reminded  them  that  they  had  enjoyed  great  experience 
of  the  goodness  of  God  while  they  kept  together  ;  and  if 
they  parted,  all  might  be  lost.  He  stated  besides,  that  they 
had  great  advantage  in  the  ground,  should  a  battle  ensue; 
because  the  Scots,  being  confined  between  a  ravine  in 
front  and  a  mountain  in  the  rear,  could  not  deploy  their 
regiments  nor  bring  them  into  action  ;  and  hence,  if  their 
right  wing  were  successfully  attacked,  the  rest  of  their 
army  would  necessarily  be  thrown  into  confusion. 

*  Memoirs  of  Captain  John  Hodgson,  p.  135 — 143.     Rclalion  of 
Campaign,  p.  226. 
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These  arguments,  it  is  alleged,  altered  the  views  of 
the  military  counsellors.  But  there  is  little  doubt  that, 
before  the  officers  were  convened,  Cromwell  had  re- 
solved to  attack  Lesley  in  the  morning.  Observing,  in 
the  course  of  the  afternoon,  that  the  Scottish  General 
had  brought  his  main  strength  of  horse  and  artillery 
towards  the  right  wing,  he  discovered  that  an  oppor- 
tunity was  thereby  afforded  for  bringing  him  to  action. 
The  ravine  mentioned  above  is  formed  by  the  deep 
tanks  of  a  stream  which  falls  into  the  sea  at  Broxmouth 
Park,  a  residence  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburgh.  At  one 
point  it  was  passable  both  for  horse  and  infantry,  and 
Cromwell,  to  prevent  a  surprise,  had  occupied  that  posi- 
tion with  a  strong  body  of  troops.  In  the  night,  how- 
ever, Lesley,  who  saw  the  importance  of  the  pass,  had 
taken  it  from  the  enemy,  and  at  the  break  of  day  was 
found  ready  to  dispute  the  advance  of  the  nine  regi- 
ments which  Oliver  had  selected  for  the  attack.  The 
English  Commander  had  given  orders  that  the  onset 
should  be  made  at  the  first  appearance  of  dawn ;  but 
Lambert,  finding  the  approach  seized  by  the  Scots,  and 
not  being  able  to  bring  up  the  artillery  so  quickly  as 
he  expected,  did  not  open  his  fire  till  about  six  o'clock. 
The  word  issued  by  Lesley  was  the  "  Covenant ;"  that 
on  the  side  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  the  "  Lord  of 
Hosts."  The  conflict,  which  began  with  the  horse,  was 
obstinate  and  bloody.  The  first  division  of  Crom- 
well's foot  being  overpowered  and  driven  back,  he  or- 
dered up  his  own  regiment  under  Lieutenant  Colonel 
Goffe,  who  made  their  way  against  all  opposition.  "  At 
the  point  of  pike,"  says  he,  "  they  did  repel  the  stoutest 
regiment  the  enemy  had  there,  merely  with  the  courage 
the  Lord  was  pleased  to  give;  which  proved  a  great 
amazement  to  the  residue  of  their  foot."  The  cavalry 
followed  up  this  advantage,  charged  the  infantry,  who 
were  already  outflanked  and  deprived  of  their  usual  sup- 
port, and  carried  confusion  into  the  whole  line.  In  truth, 
after  the  right  wing  was  broken,  the  Scots  "  routed  one 
another"  and  fell  into  the  most  shameful  disorder.* 

The  misconduct  of  Lesley  at  Down  Hill  has  usually 
been  ascribed  to  the  fanaticism  of  the  Ministers  attend- 
ing his  army;  who  being  apprehensive  lest  the  sectaries 
should  escape  from  their  hands,  are  said  to  have  com- 
pelled him  to  descend  from  the  high  ground  of  which 
he  had  taken  possession,  in  order  to  intercept  their  re- 
treat along  the  coast.  This  opinion  is  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  Cromwell's  letter  to  the  Commons,  in 
which  he  says,  "  I  hear  that  when  the  enemy  marched 
last  up  to  us,  the  Ministers  pressed  their  army  to  inter- 
pose between  us  and  home  ;  the  chief  officers  desiring 
rather  that  we  should  have  way  made,  though  it  was 
by  a  golden  bridge ;  but  the  Clergy's  counsel  prevailed 
to  their  no  great  comfort,  through  the  goodness  of  God." 
It  is  therefore  very  probable,  as  the  majority  of  His- 
torians continue  to  assert,  that  the  influence  of  the 
Preachers  was  more  powerful  in  the  Scottish  camp  than 
the  authority  of  the  Commander-in-chief.  But  what- 
ever  apology  may  be  urged  for  Lesley,  there  can  be  but 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker,  Historical  Ditcourte*,  p.  165—181. 
Whitelock,  p.  443.  Captain  Hodgson  says, «  The  day  broke  and 
we  were  in  border  and  the  Major-Qeneral  a  wanting,  being  or- 

fo  mallth  gT5  *?6  General  imPatie'lt;  the  Scots  a  preparing 
to  make  the  attempt  upon  us  sounding  a  trumpet". . .  "As  our  regi- 

?  ?*  ^  °*  the  horse'  a  Cornet  was^t 
ud  ^PP0"^  °ne  of  my  officers    to  take 
°          hlm'  "^  he  was  exceedingly  carried  on 

much  °f  G°d  in  *  <*  * w 


one  opinion  hs  to  the  merit  of  his  antagonist.  Crom-  Annals  ot 
well  does  not  conceal  that  when  he  compared  the  Britain, 
strength  and  advantageous  position  of  the  Covenanters 
with°he  miserable  predicament  in  which  the  course  of 
events  had  placed  his  own  army,  he  experienced  "  some 
weakness  of  flesh."  During  six  weeks  he  had  been  in 
the  field,  without  gaining  the  slightest  advantage  upon 
his  cautious  opponent ;  who,  from  his  better  knowledge 
of  the  ground,  had  not  only  kept  him  at  bay,  but 
harassed  him  by  fatiguing  marches,  and  had  twice 
even  obliged  him  to  retreat.  At  Dunbar  he  found  him- 
self hemmed  in  between  an  exhausted  country  in  the 
rear  and  a  mountainous  ridge  in  front,  where,  as  him- 
self expresses  it,  "ten  men  to  hinder  were  better  than 
forty  to  make  their  way."  All  his  supplies  were  drawn 
from  the  fleet,  and  in  stormy  weather  it  was  impossible 
to  land  provisions,  "  though  the  being  of  the  whole 
army  lay  upon  it."  No  wonder,  then,  that  his  "  faith 
had  become  poor  and  weak."  The  following  description, 
though  extremely  indistinct  both  in  language  and  ideas, 
affords,  nevertheless,  a  very  intelligible  indication  of  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  felt  himself  involved.  "  Because 
of  their  numbers,  because  of  their  advantages,  because 
of  their  confidence,  because  of  our  weakness,  because  of 
our  strait,  we  were  in  the  mount,  and  in  the  mount  the 
Lord  would  be  seen,  and  that  he  would  find  out  a  way 
of  deliverance  and  salvation  for  us  ;  and  indeed  we  had 
our  consolation  and  our  hopes." 

The  number  of  slain  on  either  side  was  never  accu- 
rately known  ;  the  prisoners  are  rated  at  ten  thousand, 
and  the  whole  baggage  and  train,  all  the  artillery,  two 
hundred  colours,  with  fifteen  thousand  stand  of  arms,  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  Cromwell  boasts  that  his 
soldiers  had  the  "  chase  and  execution  "  of  the  fugitives 
nearly  eight  miles  ;  and  there  is  little  doubt  that  more 
men  were  killed  in  the  flight  than  in  the  short  struggle 
of  the  battle. 

After  his  victory,  the  English  General  advanced  to-  Good 
wards  Edinburgh  and  Leith,  both  which  places  opened  r°l'cy  °* 
their  gates  without  any  attempt  at  resistance.  Desirous  Cromwell. 
to  gain  the  confidence  of  the  inhabitants,  he  issued  a 
Proclamation,  assuring  to  all  classes  of  the  People  not 
actually  bearing  arms  the  fullest  protection  of  their  per- 
sons and  property,  and  inviting  them  to  bring  their 
cattle,  corn,  and  wares  to  market,  as  formerly,  without 
any  fear  of  plunder  or  violence.  He  next  led  his  forces 
on  the  road  to  Stirling,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which 
town  the  Scottish  army  under  Lesley  had  partially  re- 
assembled ;  but,  finding  the  fortress  stronger  than  he 
had  expected,  or  being  unwilling  to  put  his  recent  ad- 
vantages to  an  unseasonable  hazard,  he  withdrew  his 
advanced  guard  and  returned  to  Linlithgow.  Having 
visited  Glasgow,  where  he  had  an  interview  with  some 
of  the  principal  Ministers,  he  returned  to  the  Capital  and 
laid  siege  to  the  castle,  which  he  was  extremely  desirous 
to  reduce,  that  he  might  have  in  it  at  once  a  place  of 
arms,  and  a  well-protected  magazine  for  stores,  ammu- 
nition, and  provisions.  On  the  12th  of  December,  a  Edinburgh 
summons  was  sent  by  him  in  regular  form  to  the  Castle  sur- 
Governor,  whose  name  was  Dundas,  demanding  that 
the  strong  hold  should  be  surrendered  on  fit  conditions; 
not,  as  on  former  occasions,  for  the  service  of  the 
English  Parliament,  but  to  himself  individually.  Dundas, 
who  was  son-in-law  of  Lord  Leven,  immediately  ac- 
ceded to  the  terms.  This  extreme  facility  led  to  the 
suspicion  that  the  English  obtained  admittance  by 
means  of  a  golden  key;  a  conclusion  which  is  not 
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weakened  by  the  account  of  the  transaction  given  by 
the  Lord  General  himself,  who  remarks,  in  his  letter  to 
the  Parliament,  that  the  "  money  was  great  and  season- 
able. I  think  I  need  say  little  of  the  strength  of  the 
place,  which,  if  it  did  not  come  as  it  did,  would  have 
cost  very  much  blood  to  have  attained,  if  at  all  to  be 
attained,  and  did  tie  up  your  army  to  that  inconvenience 
that  little  or  nothing  could  be  attempted  while  this  was 
in  design,  or  little  fruit  had  of  any  thing  brought  into 
your  power  by  your  army  hitherto,  without  it.  1  must 
needs  say  not  any  skill  or  wisdom  of  ours,  but  the  good 
hand  of  God,  hath  given  you  this  place.  I  believe  all 
Scotland  hath  not  in  it  so  much  brass  ordnance." 

The  greater  part  of  the  Winter  was  spent  by  the 
victor  of  Dunbar  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  army, 
in  reducing  certain  small  fortresses  on  the  shores  of  the 
Firth,  and  in  attempts  to  gain  over  to  his  cause  the 
more  violent  Presbyterians,  who  continued  to  animate 
against  him  the  resistance  of  the  protesters  and  remon- 
strants. He  occasionally  allowed  them  to  officiate  to 
his  soldiers,  although  he  never  failed  to  receive  from 
them,  even  in  the  hearing  of  his  men,  the  most  un- 
measured abuse  as  a  breaker  of  the  Covenant  and  a 
patron  of  lay-preaching.  Tired  of  this  ranting,  he 
appointed  a  conference  with  some  of  the  leaders  among 
the  Clergy,  in  order  that  all  causes  of  misunderstanding 
might  be  removed ;  but,  although  neither  bitterness  nor 
passion  was  vented  on  either  side,  the  one  party  did  not 
succeed  in  convincing  the  other.  For  this  reason 
Cromwell  deemed  it  proper  to  employ  one  of  his  own 
Ministers  to  do  duty  in  a  particular  church,  whither  he 
and  his  staff  usually  resorted.  In  the  Spring  he  was 
seized  with  a  severe  fit  of  ague  which  threatened  to 
undermine  his  constitution  ;  but  towards  the  end  of 
May  he  had  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  ready  for  the 
fatigues  of  a  new  campaign  about  to  be  undertaken 
against  the  young  King,  who  was  at  the  head  of  an 
army  in  the  vicinity  of  Stirling.* 

Before  Charles  left  Holland  in  order  to  re-establish 
Monarchy  in  Great  Britain,  he  had  heard  of  the  fate 
of  the  gallant  Montrose,  who  had  hastened  to  erect  the 
Royal  standard  in  the  North,  though  at  the  head  of  only 
four  or  five  hundred  foreigners.  Being  attacked  before 
his  preparations  were  completed,  he  was  surprised  by  a 
body  of  cavalry  and  made  prisoner,  after  seeing  most  of 
his  followers  either  killed  or  taken  prisoners.  So  long 
the  object  of  their  terror  and  aversion,  he  had  no  reason 
to  expect  clemency  at  the  hands  of  the  Covenanters  ; 
but  his  rank  and  character  as  a  soldier  ought  to  have 
exempted  him  from  the  low  insults  to  which  he  was 
subjected  by  those  who  were  wont  to  tremble  at  his 
name.  He  was  condemned  as  a  traitor,  sentenced  to  be 
hanged  on  a  gibbet  thirty  feet  high,  to  be  buried  in  the 
place  appointed  for  common  malefactors,  his  head  to  be 
affixed  to  the  prison,  and  his  limbs  to  be  stuck  up  in 
the  four  principal  towns  of  the  Kingdom.-)- 

Charles  had  no  sooner  set  his  foot  ashore  than  he 
found  himself  a  captive  in  the  hands  of  those  who  had 
first  taken  arms  against  his  father.  Not  content  with 
expelling  his  personal  friends,  whose  only  crime  was 
loyalty  to  the  Crown  and  indifference  to  the  Covenant,  they 
imposed  upon  himself  also  conditions,  such  as  no  con- 
sideration less  pressing  than  the  unfortunate  predicament 

*  Relation  of  a  second  Victorie  over  the  Scots  at  Hamilton,  in 
Hodgson's  Memoirs. 

f  Burnet,  Own  Ttme»,  vol.  i.  152.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  473. 
Balfour,  Annales,  vol.  iv.  p»  104. 


to  which  he  was  reduced,  could  have  led  him  to  accept.  Annals  of 
He  issued  a  declaration  required  of  him  ;  in  which  he  Britain, 
was  compelled  to  give  thanks  for  the  merciful  dispensa- 
tions of  Providence  whereby  he  was  recovered  from  the 
snare  of  evil  counsel,  and  had  attained  a  full  persuasion 
of  the  righteousness  of  the  Covenant.  He  desired  to 
be  humbled  and  afflicted  in  spirit,  not  only  on  account 
of  his  father's  wicked  doings,  and  his  shedding  the  blood 
of  God's  people,  but  also  for  the  idolatry  of  his  mother 
and  the  toleration  of  it  within  his  paternal  abode.  He 
professed  that  he  detested  all  Popery,  superstition, 
prelacy,  heresy,  and  schism ;  and  was  determined  not  to 
tolerate,  much  less  to  countenance,  any  of  them  in  any  of 
his  dominions.* 

Galled  by  this  tyranny,  the  young  Monarch  derived  The  malig. 
some  satisfaction  from  the  defeat  of  the  Covenanters  at  nants  re~ 
Dunbar,  who,  as  their  power  was  thereby  weakened,  ce*ved- 
would,  in  all  probability,  treat  him  and  his  friends  with 
greater  respect.  Nor  was  he  altogether  disappointed  in 
this  expectation,  though  the  advantages  gained  by  his 
partisans  were  purchased  at  the  expense  of  sincerity,  in 
a  degree  even  exceeding  that  to  which  he  himself  had 
submitted.  The  assembly  of  the  Kirk  was  prevailed 
upon  to  countenance  the  reception  of  such  Noblemen 
and  others  as  had  avowed  loyal  principles  not  sanctioned 
by  the  Covenant,  or  had  betrayed  their  malignancy  by 
joining  the  late  expedition  under  the  Duke  of  Hamilton. 
The  Preachers,  who  saw  the  independence  of  their 
Country  at  stake,  consented  to  receive  the  acknowledg- 
ments of  those  political  offenders,  and  to  prepare  them 
for  a  purer  service,  by  passing  them  through  the  ordeal 
of  penance  and  mortification.  The  intolerance  of  the 
Clergy  necessarily  led  to  much  hypocrisy  among  the 
people.  Several  individuals  of  the  highest  rank  in  the 
State  consented  to  appear  in  the  presence  of  a  mixed 
congregation,  and  there  on  their  knees  confess  the  sin- 
fulness  of  their  conduct  in  taking  arms  for  the  House 
of  Stuart  without  permission  from  the  Kirk  ;  bewailing 
their  malignancy  and  carnal  self-seeking,  at  the  very 
moment  when  they  were  cherishing  the  resolution  of 
placing  Charles  II.  on  the  throne,  and  of  ultimately 
destroying  the  Ecclesiastical  tyranny  to  which  they  were 
then  compelled  to  bow,t  Thus  the  moderate  party,  at  Coronation 
the  price  of  truth,  succeeded  in  strengthening  their  ranks  of  the 
round  the  person  of  the  Prince,  who  was  crowned  King  King, 
of  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Ireland  on  the  1st  of 
January,  1651.  It  is  expressly  stated  that  he  was  not 
anointed  at  the  Coronation,  "  because  the  commission  of 
the  Kirke  thought  it  to  savour  somewhat  of  supersti- 
tion." Five  days  previously  there  had  been  a  general 
fast,  to  commemorate  the  sins  of  the  King's  house;  on 
which  occasion  the  iniquities  of  his  ancestors,  particu- 
larly of  his  father  and  grandfather,  were  read  from  the 
pulpits,  and  made  the  subject  of  commentary  in  their 
sermons,  and  of  deprecation  in  their  prayers.f 

Disgusted  by   such  indignities,  Charles  resolved  to  He  escapes, 
free   himself  from   a   control   which   had   become   in- 

*  Sir  Edward  Walker,  p.  160—167. 

f  One  of  the  penitents  writes, "Behold  a  fearfull  sin !  The 
Ministers  of  the  Gospel  received  all  our  repentances  as  unfained, 
though  they  knew  well  enough  they  were  but  counterfeit ;  and  we, 
on  the  other  hand,  made  no  scruple  to  declare  our  engagement  to  be 
unlawfull  and  sinfull,  deceitt'ullie  speaking  against  our  own  con- 
sciences and  judgments.  If  this  was  not  to  mock  the  all-knowing 
and  all-seeing  God  to  his  face,  then  I  declaire  myself  not  to  know 
what  a  fearfull  sin  hypocrisie  is."  Turner,  Memoirs,  p.  93. 

J  See  Lament's  Diary,  where  many  details  are  given  on  this 
subject. 
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supportable.  Learning  that  General  Middleton,  who 
had  not  submitted  to  the  terms  of  the  Covenanters,  was 
still  in  the  mountains  at  the  head  of  some  devoted 
Royalists,  he  determined  to  join  him  ;  and  with  this 
view  secretly  made  his  escape  from  the  Earl  of  Argyle, 
to  whose  custody  he  had  been  committed,  and  fled  towards 
the  highlands.  He  was,  however,  speedily  overtaken 
by  a  body  of  horse  sent  after  him  under  Colonel 
Montgomery,  who,  by  promising  more  liberal  treatment, 
persuaded  him  to  return  to  Perth.  As  soon  as  the 
weather  permitted,  the  army  was  assembled  under  Lesley 
and  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  brother  of  the  late  unfortu- 
nate Nobleman,  when  the  King  was  allowed  to  appear 
in  the  camp.  The  Western  Counties,  where  the  spirit  of 
fanaticism  had  been  imbibed  most  deeply,  were  resolute 
in  not  uniting  their  cause  with  that  of  a  host  which 
admitted  into  their  ranks  engagers  and  malignants. 
They  accordingly  kept  in  a  body  apart,  under  the  name 
of  Protesters,  and  were  constantly  gratified  by  hearing 
their  Ministers  declaim  with  equal  zeal  against  the 
blasphemer  Cromwell  and  the  latitudinarian  Charles. 

In  the  beginning  of  July  both  sides  were  ready  for 
active  warfare.  Lesley  having  resolved  to  resume  the 
defensive  measures  which  he  had  prosecuted  with  so 
much  success  the  previous  year,  occupied  a  strong 
position  near  Stirling,  whence  he  could  at  once  com- 
mand the  approach  to  that  town,  and  intercept  the 
movement  of  any  large  body  of  troops  into  the  more 
Western  districts.  Cromwell  took  possession  ofFalkirk 
and  Linlithgow,  together  with  such  villages  and  gen- 
tlemen's seats  in  the  neighbourhood  as  afforded  the 
means  of  establishing  a  garrison.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  force  a  passage  at  the  bridge  of  Stirling  the 
English  Commander  sent  his  troops  by  water  to  the 
opposite  shore  of  the  Firth,  where  he  gained  a  con- 
siderable advantage  in  an  action  which  ensued  between 
Lambert's  division  and  a  body  of  Scots  under  Major 
General  Holbourne.  He  immediately  afterwards  di- 
rected his  march  to  Perth,  which  surrendered  to  him 
with  little  resistance.  These  bold  measures,  which  were 
meant  to  draw  the  Scottish  army  from  the  strong  ground 
they  occupied,  and  consequently  to  a  greater  distance 
from  their  chief  resources,  induced  the  young  Sovereign 
to  adopt  the  hazardous  expedient  of  marching  into 
England.  On  the  31st  of  July,  accordingly,  he  broke 
up  his  camp  near  the  Torwood,  and,  at  the  head  of 
twelve  or  fourteen  thousand  men,  turned  his  face  to- 
wards the  border  with  the  view  of  concentrating  his 
forces  at  Carlisle. 

It  has  been  conjectured  that  Cromwell,  by  drawing 
his  whole  army  beyond  the  Firth,  intended  to  throw  in 
the  way  of  the  Prince  the  very  temptation  to  which  he 
yielded,  of  confiding  himself  and  his  cause  to  the  loyalty 
of  the  English  nation.  But  it  is  placed  beyond  all  doubt, 
by  a  letter  written  at  Leith  to  the  Speaker,  that  the 
determination  of  Charles  to  inarch  Southwards  had  not 
been  anticipated  or  suspected.  "This,"  says  he,  "is 
not  out  of  choice  on  our  part;"  and  he  did  not  conceal 
his  fear  that  it  would  trouble  some  men's  thoughts  and 
occasion  some  inconvenience.  But,  he  adds, "  This  is  our 
comfort,  that  in  simplicity  of  heart,  as  to  God,  we  have 
done  to  the  best  of  our  judgments,  knowing  that  if 
some  issue  were  not  put  to  this  businesse,  it  would  oc- 
casion another  winter's  war,  to  the  ruin  of  your  soldiery, 
Tor  whom  the  Scots  are  too  hard  in  respect  of  endurin«- 
the  winter  difficulties  of  this  Country,  and  been  under 
the  endless  expense  of  the  treasury  of  England  in  pro- 


secuting this  War.  It  may  be  supposed  that  we  Annals  of 
might  have  kept  the  enemy  from  this  by  interposing  Britain. 
between  him  and  England,  which  truly  I  believe  we 
might ;  but  how  to  remove  him  out  of  this  place  without 
doing  what  we  have  done,  unless  we  had  a  commanding 
army  on  both  sides  of  the  Firth,  is  not  clear  to  us,  or 
how"  to  answer  the  inconveniences  afore  mentioned,  we 
understand  not."  He  then  entreats  that  the  Council 
of  State  would  collect  what  forces  they  could  without 
loss  of  time  to  give  the  enemy  some  check  until  he 
should  be  able  to  overtake  them.  Meantime  he  sent 
Lambert  at  the  head  of  the  cavalry,  who  upon  joining 
Harrison,  whose  forces  were  at  Newcastle,  was  ordered 
to  advance  through  the  Western  parts  of  Northumber- 
land to  intercept  the  Scots  in  their  progress  through 
Lancashire,  to  watch  their  movements  and  straiten  their 
quarters,  but  not  to  risk  a  general  engagement. 

The  trepidation  created  in  London  by  this  movement  Sensation 
of  the  Scottish  army  was  very  great.  The  Council  of  in  London. 
State  and  the  principal  Members  of  Parliament  naturally 
apprehended  that  the  invasion  must  have  been  concerted 
between  Charles  and  his  friends  in  the  South,  and 
expected  of  course  to  see  the  Cavaliers  as  well  as  the 
Presbyterians  in  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom  rush  to  arms 
and  espouse  the  cause  of  the  King.  Bradshaw  himself, 
stout-hearted  as  he  was,  could  not  in  private  conceal  his 
fears.  Some  raged  jigainst  Cromwell,  and  uttered  deep 
suspicions  of  his  fidelity.  No  one  could  understand  his 
intentions,  nor  where  he  was,  nor  why  he  had  allowed 
an  enemy  to  enter  the  land,  when  there  were  no  troops 
to  oppose  them.  Both  the  City  and  the  Country,  says  a 
contemporary  memorialist,  were  all  amazed,  and  doubtful 
of  their  own  and  the  Commonwealth's  safety.  Some 
could  not  hide  very  pale  and  unmanly  fears,  and  were 
in  such  distraction  of  spirit  as  greatly  disturbed  their 
counsels.* 

The  Presbyterians  of  Lancashire  had  indeed  promised  Few  rise  in 
to  rise  in  support  of  the  King,  and  Major-General  England  to 
Massey,  a  distinguished  member  of  that  persuasion,  was  ^''"rt 
sent  forward  to  organize  their  bands  ;  but  as  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Kirk  had  forbidden  him  to  receive  into 
his  ranks  every  soldier  who  would  not  take  the  Covenant, 
the  levy  proceeded  very  slowly.  He  was  soon  afterwards 
joined  by  the  Earl  of  Derby,  who  conducted  from  the 
Isle  of  Man  about  three  hundred  horse  and  foot.  A 
number  of  Catholics  offered  their  services  in  the  Royal 
cause;  the  Ministers,  however,  having  determined  that 
the  safety  of  the  Kingdom  should  be  intrusted  solely  to 
the  elect,  their  assistance  was  rejected.  Lilburn,  with  a 
regiment  of  cavalry,  had  taken  possession  of  Manchester, 
where  Lord  Derby  immediately  resolved  to  attack  him 
by  surprise.  The  Parliamentary  leader  had  intended  a 
similar  visit  to  the  quarters  of  the  Earl ;  and  their 
troops  encountering  each  other  in  a  lane  near  Wigan, 
engaged  in  a  sanguinary  conflict.  The  Cavaliers  were 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss,  and  Derby  himself, 
severely  wounded,  narrowly  escaped  falling  into  the 
hands  of  his  enemies. f 

Meanwhile  Charles  was  advancing  into  the  heart  of  Charles 
England  without  having  met  any    serious  resistance,  proclaimed 
Lambert  and  Harrison,  whose  united   forces  amounted  **  Worces- 
to  about  nine  thousand  men,  resolved  to  dispute  with 
the  Royalists  the  passage  of  the  Mersey.     But,  arriving 

*  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  Memmrt  of  Colonel  Hutchinson,  vol.  ii.  p.  188. 
f  Leicester,  Journal,  p.  117.     Balfour,  Annatet  of  Scotland,  ioL 
iv.  p.  314.    Whitelock,  p.  502. 
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History,  too  late  to  break  down  the  bridge,  they  could  only  pre- 
sent to  the  King  an  opportunity  of  a  general  action ; 
and,  after  a  few  ineffectual  charges,  they  found  it 
necessary  to  withdraw  their  squadrons.  Charles  pushed 
on  till  he  reached  Worcester,  where  he  was  solemnly 
proclaimed  by  the  Mayor,  amidst  the  loud  acclamations 
of  the  country  gentlemen ;  several  of  whom,  whose 
principles  were  suspected  by  the  new  Government,  were 
confined  within  the  walls  of  that  ancient  city.  The 
Royalists  of  the  West,  however,  who  were  expected  to 
join  the  King's  standard  in  great  numbers,  did  not 
increase  his  force  to  the  extent  of  more  than  two  or 
three  hundred.  Nor  did  the  Welsh,  who  had  taken  so 
active  a  part  in  the  Civil  War,  think  it  expedient  to 
expose  themselves  to  a  renewal  of  the  calamities  which 
their  attachment  to  the  House  of  Stuart  had  already 
brought  upon  them  ;  more  especially  as  the  advance  of 
Charles  towards  their  borders  far  more  resembled  a 
retreat  than  the  progress  of  an  army  destined  to  replace 
their  Sovereign  on  the  throne.  The  adherents  of  the 
Parliament  were  at  once  more  active  and  successful  in 
their  exertions  to  raise  a  military  force.  Towards  the 
end  of  August  the  various  detachments  which  had  fol- 
lowed the  line  of  the  Scottish  invasion  assembled  on  the 
banks  of  the  Severn;  and,  on  the  28th  of  that  month, 
when  Cromwell  joined,  he  could  count  of  regular  troops 
and  militia  not  fewer  than  thirty  thousand  righting  men, 
all  heartily  united  in  their  cause,  and  inspired  with  the 
utmost  confidence  in  their  leaders. 

No  sooner  were  the  hostile  armies  in  sight  of  each 
other,  than  skirmishes  took  place  between  their  outposts 
on  both  sides  of  the  river.  Lambert,  after  an  obstinate 
struggle,  in  which  Massey  received  a  severe  wound, 
carried  the  bridge  of  Upton  and  established  his  position  ; 
and  other  rencounters  rendered  the  soldiers  impatient 
for  the  grand  conflict  which  they  knew  was  soon  to 
decide  the  fortune  of  the  campaign.  On  the  1st  of 
September  the  Scots  destroyed  two  bridges  on  the 
Team,  about  three  miles  from  Worcester,  with  the  view 
of  interrupting  the  communication  with  Herefordshire; 
and  it  should  seem  that  it  was  an  attempt  to  repair  this 
loss  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  which  brought  on 
the  general  action  two  days  afterwards. 

Battle  of  On  the  morning  of  the  3d,  the  anniversary  of  the 
Worcester.  Battle  of  Dunbar,  Fleetwood  received  orders  to  force 
Sept.  3.  the  passage  of  the  Team,  while  Cromwell  threw  a  bridge 
A-  D-  of  boats  over  the  Severn  at  Bunshill,  near  the  con- 
1651.  fluence  of  the  two  rivers.  After  mid-day  was  passed, 
a  hot  firing  near  Powick  attracted  the  attention  of 
Charles,  who,  from  one  of  the  towers  of  the  Cathedral, 
was  examining  the  position  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  finding 
that  an  attack  was  begun  in  that  quarter,  he  instantly 
despatched  a  reinforcement  of  horse  and  foot  to  the  spot, 
and  gave  instructions  to  the  commanding  officer  to  pre- 
vent, if  possible,  the  formation  of  the  bridge.  A  similar 
addition  was  made  to  the  detachment  under  Fleetwood, 
who  again  outnumbered  his  opponents,  and  pressed 
them  with  great  vivacity  towards  Worcester.  The  Scots, 
in  the  hope  that,  by  occupying  so  large  a  force,  they 
might  afford  to  their  countrymen  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Severn  an  opportunity  of  breaking  the  regiments 
under  Cromwell,  maintained  the  most  obstinate  resist- 
ance. In  the  mean  time,  that  able  leader  began  to 
cannonade  a  fort  which  had  been  erected  for  the  defence 
of  the  principal  gate,  and  had  brought  up  his  troops  in  two 
divisions  ready  to  make  an  assault  on  the  city.  Charles 
immsdiately  led  out  the  main  body  of  his  infantry,  with 
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a  single  squadron  of  horse,  to  the  attack.  The  conflict 
was  maintained  on  both  sides  with  great  resolution  and 
with  varying  success.  At  the  first  shock  some  militia 
corps,  recently  embodied,  were  driven  back,  and  the 
Scots  got  possession  of  the  guns  which  were  planted  to 
batter  the  walls  ;  but  Oliver,  as  usual,  bringing  up  some 
regiments  of  veterans,  recovered  the  ground  he  had 
lost,  and  compelled  the  Royalists  in  their  turn  to  retire. 
The  young  King  is  said  to  have  fought  with  a  degree 
of  courage  worthy  of  a  Prince  who  had  a  crown  at  stake  ; 
but  an  unaccountable  omission,  in  not  ordering  his 
cavalry  to  issue  from  the  town  to  support  his  foot, 
rendered  all  his  efforts  unavailing,  and  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  yield  to  the  pressure  of  the  enemy's  columns, 
and  to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls.* 

Having  driven  the  infantry  into  the  city,  Cromwell 
summoned  the  fort  to  surrender.  Colonel  Drummond, 
who  commanded  the  garrison,  refused  to  comply ; 
upon  which  it  was  immediately  carried  by  storm,  and 
fifteen  hundred  men  were  put  to  the  sword.  Charles 
made  an  effort  to  rally  his  troops  in  one  of  the  streets; 
and,  upon  finding  that  they  would  not  return  to  the 
charge,  is  said  to  have  exclaimed,  "Then  shoot  me  dead, 
rather  than  let  me  live  to  see  the  sad  consequences  of 
this  day."  It  is  reported  that  he  lost  in  this  action  three 
thousand  killed  and  ten  thousand  prisoners,  amongst 
whom  were  many  persons  of  quality.f 

The  Parliament  sent  Commissioners  to  express  to 
Cromwell  the  high  sense  they  entertained  of  his  zeal 
and  activity,  and  to  convey  their  thanks  to  him  for  his 
important  services  in  the  recent  victory  at  Worcester. 
After  delivering  their  message,  each  of  the  envoys,  of 
whom  Whitelock  was  one,  received  from  him  a  horse 
and  two  Scottish  prisoners,  as  a  token  of  his  thankful 
reception  of  the  compliment  which  they  had  been  in- 
structed to  pay  him.  At  Acton,  the  victorious  General 
found  the  Speaker,  the  Lord  President,  Bradshaw, 
many  Members  of  Parliament,  the  Council  of  State,  the 
Lord  Mayor  and  Sheriffs,  waiting  to  do  him  honour; 
and,  escorted  by  this  splendid  retinue,  he  entered  London 
in  a  magnificent  carriage,  where  he  was  saluted  by  the 
populace  with  the  loudest  expressions  of  admiration 
and  praise.  The  Government,  animated  by  a  similar 
spirit,  immediately  resolved  that  lands  to  the  amount  of 
four  thousand  pounds  a-year,  belonging  to  the  Public, 
should,  in  addition  to  the  two  thousand  five  hundred 
pounds  per  annum  already  granted,  be  settled  upon  the 
Lord  General  Cromwell  and  his  heirs.  On  the  17th  of 
September,  the  day  on  which  he  resumed  his  seat  in 
Parliament,  he  received  in  person  the  solemn  thanks  of 
the  Members  ;  after  which  he  and  his  principal  officers 
were  entertained  by  the  City  with  all  possible  magni- 
ficence. As  a  still  further  honour  to  the  conquerors,  it 
was  resolved  that  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Wor- 
cester should  be  kept  as  a  festival  for  ever  throughout 
the  three  Kingdoms. 

*  Whitelock,  p.  507.  Boscobel,  p.  14.  Bates,  part  ii.p.  221.  Par/. 
Hist.  vol.  xx.  p.  44.  Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  314.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  409. 

f  Among  the  prisoners  were  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  mortally 
wounded;  Earls  oi'  Lauderdale,  Rothes,  Carnwath,  Kelly,  Derby, 
Cleveland,  Shrewsbury,  Lord  Sinclair,  Lord  Spynie,  Kenmuir, 
Grandison.  Sir  J.  Packington,  Sir  Charles  Cunningham,  Sir  Ralph 
Clare,  and  Mr.  R.  Fanshawe,'  Secretary  to  the  King ;  Generals 
Lesley.  Massey,  Middleton,  Montgomery,  Pitscottie,  Wemyss, 
Waddell,  White,  Faucet,  besides  nine  ministers,  nine  surgeons, 
the  Mayor  of  Worcester,  and  all  the  Aldermen.  There  were  taken 
one  hundred  and  fifty-eight  colours,  the  King's  standard,  his 
coach,  horses,  and  collar. 
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It  cannot  be  asserted  with  any  degree  of  justice  that 
the  victors  abused  their  success  except  in  their  treatment 
of  the  inferior  order  of  prisoners.  A  practice  was  in- 
troduced by  Cromwell  which  greatly  disgraces  his 
memory,  of  sending  to  the  plantations  abroad,  as  pur- 
chased slaves,  such  common  soldiers  as  fell  into  his 
hands  in  the  course  of  regular  warfare.  The  few  sur- 
vivors of  the  miserable  captives  taken  at  Dunbar  were 
Moderation  gripped  to  the  West  Indies  and  sold  to  the  factors  of 
*  sugar  estates.  Thousands  of  their  countrymen  met  the 
same  fate  after  the  defeat  at  Worcester ;  and,  at  a 
somewhat  later  period,  he  condemned  to  the  same 
punishment  a  considerable  number  of  Royalists  in  the 
Western  parts  of  England,  who  had  risen  against  his 
Government.  In  other  respects,  the  suppression  of  this 
revolt,  for  in  such  a  light  it  was  viewed  by  the  Par- 
liament, was  not  accompanied  with  excessive  severity. 
Several  Noblemen,  indeed,  lost  their  lives  on  the  scaffold ; 
but  as  they  were,  generally  speaking,  subjects  of  the 
new  Commonwealth,  they  might,  without  any  unusual 
stretch  of  law,  be  regarded  as  traitors  to  the  supreme 
authority  of  the  Country.  Eight  suffered  death  by  the 
sentence  of  a  court-martial  sitting  at  Chester.  One  of 
them  was  the  gallant  Earl  of  Derby,  who  pleaded  that 
quarter  was  granted  to  him  by  Captain  Edge,  and  that 
terms  ought  always  to  be  respected  by  a  court-martial. 
It  was  answered  that  quarter  could  be  granted  to 
enemies  only,  not  to  traitors.  It  is  said  that  he  solicited 
the  Parliament  for  mercy,  and  that  his  petition  was  not 
delivered  by  Lenthal  the  Speaker  until  it  was  too  late  ; 
a  neglect  which  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  accidental. 

From  this  period  the  views  of  Cromwell  became 
more  decidedly  aspiring.  Ludlow  remarks  that  he  took 
upon  him  a  more  stately  behaviour,  and  chose  new 
friends.  It  was  noticed,  also,  that,  instead  of  acknow- 
ledging the  services  of  those  who  came  from  all  parts  to 
assist  him  against  the  common  enemy,  he  "  frowned 
upon  them,"  though  he  knew  they  deserved  as  much 
honour  as  himself  and  the  standing  army ;  and,  the  very 
day  after  the  fight,  he  dismissed  and  sent  them  home, 
feeling  that  an  experienced  militia  was  more  likely  to 
obstruct  than  to  second  him  in  his  ambitious  designs. 

As  the  course  of  our  narrative  will  not  turn  again  to- 
wards Scotland  during  the  present  Chapter,  it  may  be 
more  convenient  to  introduce  at  this  stage  a  brief  sketch 
of  Cromwell's  government  in  that  Country,  than  to  notice 
particular  events  under  a  variety  of  dates,  as  they  happen 
to  occur  throughout  the  Protectorate.  It  is  well  known 
that,  when  he  passed  the  Tweed  in  pursuit  of  Charles, 
he  left  General  Monk  to  prosecute  his  plans  in  the 
North,  and  to  complete  his  conquests  beyond  the  Tay 
and  the  Grampian  range.  His  Lieutenant  lost  no  time 
in  accomplishing  the  objects  which  were  thus  indicated 
to  him.  After  a  siege  of  three  days,  he  reduced  Stirling 
castle,  in  which  were  deposited  the  royal  robes,  the 
chair  of  state,  and  some  of  the  principal  records  of  the 
Kingdom.  On  the  1st  of  September  he  took  Dundee  by 
storm,  and  put  to  the  sword  a  great  number  of  the 
unarmed  inhabitants,  including  two  hundred  women 
and  children.  Following  up  his  advantages,  he  marched 
to  Aberdeen,  which  made  no  resistance,  and  afterwards 
to  Inverness,  where  he  built  a  fort  to  protect  his  men 
from  the  sudden  assault  of  the  neighbouring  High- 
landers. The  strong  barriers  of  the  mountains,  indeed, 
prevented  him  from  reducing  to  complete  subjection 
certain  clans  which  occupied  the  fastnesses  which  stretch 
toward  the  West;  but,  by  means  of  the  regular  dis- 
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cipline  which  he  was  accustomed  to  enforce,  as  well  as  Annals  of 
by  repeated  examples  of  severity  upon  the  marauders  Bntaln- 
who  fell  into  his  hands,  he  succeeded  in  repressing  the 
disposition  to  plunder,  which  had  long  been  dreaded  by 
the  inhabitants  of  the  contiguous  plains.  Eighteen 
garrisons,  established  in  different  parts  of  Scotland, 
afforded  protection  to  the  peaceable,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  intimidated  those  restless  spirits  whom  the  habits 
of  a  protracted  war  had  inured  to  the  practice  of  arms. 
In  short,  omitting  the  local  disturbances  occasioned  by 
the  rising  of  the  Earl  of  Glencairn,  it  may  be  asserted 
that  Scotland  enjoyed,  during  the  usurpation  of  Crom- 
well, a  greater  degree  of  repose  than  had  fallen  to  her 
lot  since  the  union  of  the  two  Crowns  in  the  person  of 
James  I.* 

The  Parliament,  upon  hearing  of  the  successes  of  Clergy  re- 
Monk,  suggested  the  plan  of  a  complete  union  with  strained, 
Scotland,  on  terms  to  be  settled  by  Commissioners  and  fe"da* 
mutually  appointed.  To  prepare  the  way  for  this  de-  j^u^d 
sirable  object,  St.  John,  Vane,  Lambert,  Dean,  and 
three  others,  were  sent  down  to  assist  the  Lieutenant- 
General  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  Northern  King- 
dom ;  but  the  aversion  manifested  by  the  natives,  and 
the  political  events  which  soon  after  took  place  at  West- 
minster, rendered  abortive  the  good  intentions  of  the 
Commonwealth.  The  Civil  Government  was  afterwards 
administered  by  a  Council  of  State,  consisting  of  nine 
members,  of  which  Lord  Broghil  was  some  time  Pre- 
sident. This  body  effectually  superseded  those  turbulent 
Committees  of  the  Church  and  the  Estates,  who,  on  the 
presumption  that  they  represented  certain  interests  in  the 
nation,  had  long  taken  upon  themselves  the  management 
of  public  affairs,  even  in  defiance  of  Royal  authority. 
Unshackled,  too,  by  any  veneration  for  feudal  institu- 
tions, they  broke  down  the  power  of  the  Nobles  and 
other  hereditary  Chieftains,  who  were  wont  to  exercise 
over  their  vassals  a  species  of  arbitrary  rule  more 
vexatious,  and,  in  some  cases,  more  oppressive,  than  was 
ever  assumed  by  an  imperial  despot.  The  small  tenantry 
and  peasants  were  delighted  to  find  that  they  had  no 
longer  any  master  besides  the  general  Government  of 
the  Country ;  and  that  the  proprietor  of  the  soil  on 
Avhich  they  lived  could  not  now  compel  them  to  appear 
at  his  bar,  nor  to  attend  his  musters  for  military 
service. 

The  higher  classes,  no  doubt,  felt  more  sensibly  the  Expense  of 
pressure  of  the  republican  administration.  A  large  Govern- 
army,  maintained  in  many  parts  at  the  expense  of  the  m 
landowners,  required  an  extent  of  revenue  to  which  the 
resources  of  Scotland  had  never  before  been  thought 
adequate.  Ten  thousand  pounds  a  month  was  the 
assessment  regularly  imposed  for  the  expense  of  those 
establishments,  military  and  civil,  which  Cromwell 
deemed  exped  ient  for  the  new  constitution  of  the  Northern 
Provinces ;  thus  affording  an  additional  proof  that, 
under  the  pretext  of  freedom  and  public  rights,  his 
Government,  by  merely  professing  to  be  popular,  could 
draw  from  the  purses  of  the  inhabitants  an  amount  of 
taxes  five  times  greater  than  was  ever  obtained  by  all 
the  exactions  and  arbitrary  measures,  to  which  the 
unfortunate  Charles  was  compelled  to  have  recourse. 

But  in  no  respect  was  the  policy  of  the  Protector  more  Advan- 

beneficial  to  Scotland,  than  in  the  firmness  he  exercised  ta£es  of,, 

Cromwell  i 

~~  policy. 

*  For  an  explanation  of  the  rising  under  Gleneairn,  see  Military 
Memoirs  of  the  great  Civil  War,  containing  an  Account  of  the  Earl 
of  Gtencairn't  Expedition,  Sfc,  p.  157. 
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in   subduing-  the   factious   temper  of  the  Clergy.     Ever 
since  the  Reformation,  they  had  laboured,  and,  in  most 
cases,  with  success,  to   exalt  the  spiritual  power  on  the 
ruins  of  the  civil ;    claiming   not   only  an  entire  inde- 
pendence in  respect  to  the  authority  of  the  Crown,  but 
assuming  also  the  right  of  dictating  to  the  conscience  of  the 
Sovereign,  and  of  interfering  in  all  the  great  questions  of 
State.     Differing  among  themselves,  too,  they  carried 
dissension    into   the    business    of  all   classes  of  men. 
Armies  were  raised  or  disbanded  with  a  reference  to 
theological  tenets;  and  at  one  time,  as  has  been  already 
mentioned,  it  depended  upon  a  vote   of  the  Assembly, 
whether   the  King  could  receive   into    his  service  the 
ancient  Nobility   of  his   realm,  or  should  have  it  in  his 
power  to   raise  forces  in  defence   of  his  throne.     The 
tyranny  of  the  Clerical  Commission  extended  to  the  most 
prirate  concerns  of  individuals,  while  it  affected  to  con- 
front the  councils  of  the  palace,  and  even  to  daunt  the 
movements  of  the  camp.    The  darkest  periods  of  Popery 
did  not  exhibit  the  influence  of  the  Priesthood  under  a 
form  more  repulsive  to  liberal  minds,  nor  accompanied 
with  effects  more  unfavourable  to  the  progress  of  society 
and  the  advancement  of  true  Religion.     Cromwell  de- 
termined to  check  this  domineering  spirit  of  intolerance 
and    bigotry.     After   some  attempts,  by    means  of  his 
pecular  logic,  to  draw  them  from  the  strong  holds  of 
their   system,  he  finally   deprived  them   of  the   power 
which  they  had  so  long  employed  to  annoy  each  other 
and  disturb  the  public  peace.     He  granted  to  them,  in- 
dividually, full  permission  to  perform    their   duties  as 
parochial  Clergymen,  and  even  connived  at  the  practice 
of  the  Resolutioners  of  praying  for  the  King ;  but  he 
strictly  prohibited  them  from  holding  any  national  or 
provincial   assemblies,   or,   indeed,  from    meeting   any 
where  in  such  numbers  as  to  attract  the  notice  of  the  Go- 
vernment.    Not  being  allowed  to  meet  and   dispute  on 
the  subjects  which  divided  the  two  great  bodies  in  the 
Kirk,  the  Ministers  became  more  tolerant  in  their  prin- 
ciples, or  at  least  more  moderate  in  their  conduct ;  and 
it  is  admitted,  even  by  the  enemies  of  the  usurper,  that 
the  interests  of  Religion  prospered  greatly  under  his 
despotic  rule.*. 

There  cannot  be  any  doubt  that,  upon  the  whole,  the 
administration  of  Cromwell  was  propitious  to  the  quiet 
and  improvement  of  North  Britain.  Unlike  his  con- 
quest of  Ireland,  which  was  accompanied  and  followed 
by  unmixed  evil,  the  success  of  his  arms  in  the  former 
Country  checked  the  current  of  civil  discord,  imposed 
restrictions  on  the  angry  passions  of  the  two  rival 
factions,  reduced  the  power  of  the  feudal  Lords,  im- 
proved the  administration  of  justice,  and  replaced  the 
influence  of  the  spiritual  estate  within  its  proper  limits. 
So  miserable,  indeed,  was  the  condition  of  Scotland  at 
the  period  now  alluded  to,  that  hardly  any  change  could 
have  been  for  the  worse  ;  and,  assuredly,  the  circum- 
stances of  a  people  must  be  wretched  in  the  extreme,  when 
they  are  found  to  ascribe  the  return  of  happiness  to  the 
successful  invasion  of  an  ancient  enemy,  and  to  date  the 

*  "I  verily  believe,"  says  Kirkton,  (p.  54,)  "there  were  more 
souls  converted  to  Christ  in  that  short  period  than  in  any  season 
since  the  Reformation,  though  of  triple  its  duration.  Nor  was 
there  ever  greater  purity  and  plenty  of  the  means  of  grace  than 
was  in  this  time.  Congregations  met  in  great  multitudes,  some 
dozen  of  Ministers  used  to  preach,  and  the  People  continued  as  it 
were  in  a  sort  of  trance  for  three  days  at  least.  So,  truly,  Religion 
was  at  that  time  in  very  good  case,  and  the  Lord  present  in  Scotland, 
though  iu  a  cloud." 


1649. 

to 
A.  D. 

1660. 


commencement  of  their  prosperity  at  an  epoch  when   Annals  of 
they    were    under    the    severe    laws  of  a  military  go-     Britam- 
vernment.  v— "v~fc> 

The  rout  at  Worcester  deprived  the  King  of  all  hopes 
of  success,  and  it  now  became  necessary  to  attend 
solely  to  his  personal  safety.  Forty  or  fifty  of  his  friends 
accompanied  him  in  the  flight  from  the  scene  of  action  ; 
but,  for  the  sake  of  concealment,  they  saw  the  prudence 
of  separating,  and  they  accordingly  left  him  to  pursue 
his  own  fortune.  Making  his  way  to  Boscobel,  a  re-  CharLs  II. 
tired  dwelling  on  the  borders  of  Staffordshire,  he  revealed 
his  secret  to  Penderell  the  tenant,  who  promised  him 
his  assistance.  It  was  while  there  that  Charles  found 
an  asylum  in  the  celebrated  oak  tree,  when  hard  pressed 
by  soldiers  who  had  traced  him  to  the  neighbourhood. 
After  incurring  many  dangers,  he  accomplished  a  journey 
to  Bristol,  in  expectation  of  finding  a  ship  bound  to  some 
Continental  port ;  but  he  was  disappointed  ;  and  it  was 
not  until  nearly  forty  days  had  elapsed,  that  he  procured 
a  small  vessel  at  Shoreham,  in  Sussex,  in  which  he  made 
his  escape  to  Normandy.  His  haunts  were  already 
known  to  so  many,  that,  had  he  not  been  able  to  put  to 
sea,  he  could  not  much  longer  have  avoided  the  snares 
of  his  enemies.* 

It  has  been  already  observed  that  the  victory  gained  Cromwell's 
by  the  arms  of  the  Commonwealth  over  the  Scottish  ambition, 
army  at  Worcester  added  new  vigour  to  the  aspiring 
ambition  of  Cromwell.  Upon  his  return  to  London,  a 
palace,  formerly  occupied  by  the  Sovereigns  of  England, 
was  assigned  to  him  as  a  residence,  and,  in  petitions,  as 
well  as  in  official  communications,  addressed  to  him  both 
by  the  army  and  the  civilians,  his  ears  were  saluted  with 
a  loftier  adulation  than  was  ever  lavished  upon  the 
descendant  of  a  hundred  legitimate  Monarchs.  The 
Ministers  of  Newcastle  made  their  humble  address  to 
his  "  godly  wisdom,"  and  submitted  their  suit  to  God 
and  his  Excellency. 

But  the  Parliament,  wnile  they  heaped  rewards  upon  ThePar- 
their  victorious  General,  were  not  less  resolved  to  retain  liament  de- 
the  supreme  power  than  he  was  to  seize  upon  it.  During  termmes  to 
his  absence  in  Ireland  and  Scotland,  whither  he  was  l 
accompanied  by  the  more  influential  of  his  officers,  their 
authority  had  acquired  a  great  degree  of  consolidation  ; 
while  the  success  which  attended  their  fleets  and  armies 
gained  their  administration  popularity  at  home,  and 
secured  for  it  the  respect  of  all  the  neighbouring  King- 
doms abroad.  After  the  defeat  of  Charles,  their  attention 
was  turned  to  the  reduction  of  the  army  ;  it  being  already 
obvious  that  the  civil  and  military  branches  of  the  new 
Constitution  would  soon  come  into  collision.  The 
public  mind,  besides,  had  been  so  much  excited  by  the 
stirring  events  of  late  years,  that  there  was  no  disposition 
to  return  at  once  into  a  state  of  repose ;  all  which 
reasons  combined,  suggested  to  the  heads  of  the  Govern- 
ment the  propriety  of  engaging  in  foreign  war,  where 
their  superfluous  arms  might  be  employed,  and  the 
martial  spirit  of  the  nation  find  a  suitable  indulgence. 
Remembering  that  they  had  several  grounds  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  Dutch,  who  had  shown  kindness 
to  the  Royalists,  and  even  connived  at  an  active  co- 
operation in  their  harbours  in  favour  of  the  exiled  Prince, 
they  had  recourse  to  certain  measures  for  the  regulation 
of  maritime  commerce,  which  they  knew  would  give 
umbrage  to  the  jealous  traders  of  the  United  Provinces. 
For  example,  they  framed  the  famous  Navigation  Act, 

*  Boscobel,  Tracts.     Heath,  Chronicle,  p.  301. 
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the  effects  of  which  they  knew  would  he  instantly  felt  by 
the  Hollanders,  who,  having  little  native  produce,  de- 
rived their  wealth  and  naval  importance  from  the 
occupation  long  confided  to  them  of  carrying  from 
Country  to  Country  the  goods  of  all  the  regions  in  the 
civilized  portion  of  the  earth.* 

These  demonstrations  of  angry  feelings  soon  led  to 
actual  hostilities,  on  the  only  element  where  the  rival 
Commonwealths  could  meet.     The  States  sent  out  their 
famous  Admiral  Tromp,  having   under   his   command 
forty  ships  of  war,  with  orders  to  protect  their  mercantile 
navy.     Blake   sailed   from  the  Thames  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  enemy  ;  and,  coming  in  contact  with 
him  near  Dover  roads,  a  fierce   action  ensued,  which, 
after  occasioning  a  heavy  loss  on  both  sides,  terminated 
without  any  decisive  result.     Each  Chief  accused  the 
other  of  striking  the  first  blow,  for  no  regular  declaration 
of  war  had  been  yet  issued  by  the  Government ;  but,  as 
both   were  eager  to  engage,  the  slightest  pretext  was 
held  sufficient  to  warrant  the  dreadful  appeal  to  force. 
Various  other  fights  took  place  in  the  Summer  of  1652, 
and  with  success  very  equally  balanced ;  although,  as 
the  Dutch   commerce  was  much  more  extensive  than 
that  of  England,  their  loss  at  sea  was  proportionally 
greater.     Their  whole  trade  by  the  Channel  was  cut  off', 
and  even  that  to  the  Baltic  was  much  harassed  by  Par- 
liamentary privateers,  or  by  vessels  equipped  by  mer- 
chants, who   were  allowed  in  this  way  to  revenge  the 
injuries  they  had  sustained  in  the  East  and  West  Indies. 
Admonished  by  their  misfortunes,  they  did  not  conceal 
their   desire   for   an  accommodation  with  the  English 
Republic,  an  advance  which  was  not  cordially  met  on  the 
part  of  their  antagonists,  because  the  glory  of  the  War  was 
found  to  add   not  less  to  their  reputation  than  the  nu- 
merous captures  of  Dutch  merchantmen  added  to  their 
wealth.     The  zealous  republicans  in  Parliament,  though 
they  had  not  been  the  first  promoters  of  the  War,  now 
endeavoured  to  draw  from  it  every  possible  advantage. 
They  set  up  the  fleet  in  opposition  to  the  army,  cele- 
brated the  successes  of  their  naval  armaments,  and  still 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  lessening  the  public  expenses 
by  reducing  the  number  of  the  land  forces.     From   the 
whole  train  of  their  proceedings  Cromwell  saw  that  their 
principal  object  was  to  diminish  his  influence,  and  to 
remove  all   apprehensions   of  the  military   domination 
with  which   his  ascendency   in   the  State  seemed   to 
threaten  them. 

Proceeding  with  caution  in  a  situation  so  critical,  he 
submitted  to  the  Commons  a  motion  on  the  necessity 
of  bringing  to  a  close  the  sittings  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
and  of  making  way  for  others  who  might  be  desirous  to 
take  a  share  in  the  labours  of  office  ;  and  it  was  carried 
by  a  small  majority  that  it  was  time  to  fix  the  period  of 
its  dissolution,  which  was  named  for  the  3d  of  November, 
1654,  an  interval  of  three  years,  which,  while  it  showed 
the  Lord  General  the  reluctance  of  his  adversaries  to 
resign  their  authority,  manifested  at  the  same  time  that 
the  power  of  the  Parliamentarians  was  still  nearly  equal 
to  that  of  the  army,  a  circumstance  which  accounts  in 
some  measure  for  the  violence  of  the  struggle  that  after- 
wards ensued  between  the  two  parties. 

In  these  circumstances,  Cromwell  thought  proper  to 
call  a  meeting  of  his  friends  at  the  house  of  the  Speaker, 
m  order  to  obtain  their  opinion  on  the  great  question, 


*  Heath,  p.  323—326.    Ludlow,  vol.  i.  p.  367.     Whitelock,      

P.  543.    Leicester,  Journal,  p.  138.     Heath,  p.  335. 


whether  it  were  better  to  perpetuate  the  Commonwealth  Annals  of 
on  fixed  principles,  or  to  re-establish  a  mixed  form  of  Bntain- 
monarchical  government.  The  military  officers  in  gene- 
ral were  decidedly  averse  to  Monarchy ;  whereas  the 
lawyers,  with  Whitelock  at  their  head,  pleaded  for  the 
revival  of  the  ancient  Constitution,  comprehending  King, 
Lords,  and  Commons,  as  being  better  adapted  than  a 
Republic  to  the  laws,  the  habits,  and  the  feelings  of 
Englishmen.  Assuming  that  the  general  sense  of  the 
meeting  was  in  favour  of  monarchical  rule,  he  next 
inquired  whom,  in  that  case,  they  would  recommend  to 
the  throne.  It  was  replied,  that  either  Charles  Stuart 
or  the  Duke  of  York  might  be  called  to  fill  their  father's 
place,  provided  that  they  would  submit  to  the  conditions 
which  might  be  proposed  by  Parliament ;  and,  if  not, 
choice  might  be  made  of  the  young  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
who,  from  his  tender  age,  could  not  have  imbibed  the 
political  sentiments  of  his  father,  nor  contracted  any 
dislike  to  the  persons  now  at  the  helm  of  affairs.  This 
was  not  the  answer  which  the  inquirer  was  desirous  to 
receive ;  he  heard  it  with  dissatisfaction,  and  dexterously 
drew  away  the  attention  of  the  meeting  to  another 
subject.  Having,  however,  learned  the  sentiments  of 
those  whom  he  might  afterwards  find  it  expedient  to 
employ  or  to  oppose,  he  gave  his  own  opinion  in  the 
vague  terms  he  was  accustomed  to  use,  when  he  wished 
that  his  plans  should  not  be  fully  comprehended.  He 
thought  that  ''something  of  a  monarchical  Government 
would  be  most  effectual,  if  it  could  be  established  with 
safety  to  the  liberties  of  the  People,  as  Englishmen  and 
Christians."* 

The  Parliamentary  leaders,  now  fully  aware  that  their  Common* 
power  was  menaced  by  the  soldiery,  induced  the  House  resolve  *° 
to  come  to  a  resolution  that,  as  the  enemies  of  the  Com-  reducin£ 
monwealth   were  every  where  entirely  subdued,  a  con-  the  sol- 
siderable  reduction  should   be  made  in  all  branches  of  diery. 
the  public  service.     To  counteract  this  measure,  so  fatal 
to  the  views  of  the  army,  a  deputation  from  the  Council 
of  War  presented  themselves  at  the  bar  of  the  House 
with  a  petition,  in  the  name  of  their  military  associates, 
stating  a  number  of  grievances,  and  praying  for  speedy 
reform  in  sundry  departments  of  the  Government.   They 
began  with  an  assurance  that,  having  had  divers  meetings 
to  seek  the  Lord  and  to  speak  of  the  great  things  which 
God  had  done  for  the  Republic,  it  had  been  set  on  their 
hearts  as  their  duty  to  offer  such  things  on  behalf  of 
their   Country  as,  in  their  judgment   and   consciences, 
might  tend  to  its  peace  and  well-being.     Then  followed  Reinon- 
the  celebrated  Remonstrance,  evidently  dictated  by  Crom-  strance  pre- 
well,aud  which  clearly  manifested  his  intentions  relative  **nted  bv 
to  that  famous  assembly  to  whom  it  was  addressed.    In 
private  he  represented  them  as  only  the  miserable  re- 
mains of  that  illustrious  Body  who  had  met  in  November, 
1640,  reduced  by  successive  purgings,  desertions,  and 
proscriptions,  to  a  contemptible  faction,  actuated  by  no 
other  feelings  but  the  love  of  power  and  emolument. 
He  thought  it  equally  unjust  and  disgraceful  that  men, 
who  had  never  exposed  their  persons  in  the  field  nor 
suffered  the   wasting   fatigues  of  a   campaign,  should 
insist   upon  enjoying   all   those   good   things   for   the 
attainment  of  which  the  army  had  so  often  shed   their 
blood.     He  declared  that,  if  allowed  to  continue  in  the 
possession  of  such  advantages,  they  would  never  resign 
their  offices ;  but,  in  defiance  of  the  People  whom  they 
professed  to  represent,  and  of  the  soldiers  whose  privileges 


Whitelock,  p.  516. 
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they  were  disposed  to  tram-pie  under  foot,  would  persist 
in  their  resolution  to  domineer  over  the  Commonwealth, 
and  to  exclude  from  a  share  in  the  Government  every 
man  of  patriotic  principles.  They  had  been  tried  four 
years  in  the  form  of  a  republic ;  but  it  was  manifest 
that,  while  they  acknowledged  the  advantages  of  equal 
representation  and  successive  Parliaments,  they  were  as 
far  from  taking  any  step  towards  their  own  dissolution 
as  they  had  been  at  the  period  of  the  King's  death. 

The  beginning  of  1653  found  the  Parliament  occu- 
pied with  the  question,  which  they  were  never  long 
allowed  to  forget,  respecting  the  time  and  manner  of 
supplying  their  own  successors.  The  Act  which  they 
introduced  for  this  purpose  was  loaded  with  conditions 
extremely  offensive  to  the  army.  It  provided,  for  ex- 
ample, that  the  Members  then  sitting  should  be  counted 
as  Members  of  the  new  Parliament  without  being  re- 
turned by  their  constituents ;  and,  moreover,  that  they 
should  be  considered  as  a  Committee  to  pronounce  upon 
the  validity  of  the  election  of  the  new  representatives, 
and  of  their  individual  fitness  to  undertake  the  trust 
which  was  about  to  be  confided  to  them.  The  officers 
in  the  House  remonstrated  against  these  provisions,  as 
obviously  intended  to  perpetuate  the  power  of  the  offen- 
sive junto;  and  they  consequently  became  more  re- 
conciled to  the  plan  suggested  by  the  Lord  General  for 
rooting  them  out  altogether,  and  for  establishing  a 
government  on  a  new  and  independent  basis. 

On  the  20th  of  April  intelligence  was  conveyed  to 
Cromwell  that  the  Commons  were  about  to  pass  the 
Bill  for  their  dissolution,  encumbered  with  all  its  ob- 
jectionable stipulations.  So  eager  were  the  Members  to 
anticipate  the  violence  meditated  by  their  armed  servants 
that  they  had  resolved  to  hurry  the  measure  through 
the  different  stages  without  the  formality  of  engrossment. 
Harrison  is  said,  "most  sweetlie  and  humblie,"  to  have 
conjured  them  to  pause  before  they  should  take  so 
important  a  step  ;  while  Ingolby  availed  himself  of  the 
interval  to  inform  the  Commander-in-chief  of  that  which 
was  about  to  take  place.  Cromwell  hesitated  not  a 
moment;  ordering  a  company  of  soldiers  to  repair  to 
the  House,  he  entered  and  took  his  seat  on  one  of  the 
outer  benches.  So  intent  was  the  observation  directed 
towards  him  that  his  looks,  his  dress,  his  attitude  have 
been  recorded  by  all  the  annalists  of  the  period.  He 
had  on  a  plain  suit  of  black  clothes,  with  grey  worsted 
stockings.  At  first  he  seemed  to  listen  with  interest  to 
the  debate,  and  manifested  no  intention  to  interrupt  the 
proceedings  ;  but,  when  the  Speaker  was  about  to  put 
the  question,  he  beckoned  to  Harrison  who  sat  opposite 
to  him,  and  said,  "  This  is  the  time — I  must  do  it." 
Upon  this  he  rose,  put  off  his  hat,  and  began  to  address 
the  House  in  mild  and  conciliating  language.  As  he 
went  on,  however,  his  speech  became  animated  and  his 
remarks  less  measured,  until  at  length  he  gave  way  to 
the  most  vehement  and  personal  abuse.  He  charged 
the  Members  with  self-seeking  and  profaneness,witlTthe 
frequent  denial  of  justice,  and  a  variety  of  personal 
crimes ;  but  their  time,  he  said,  was  come ;  the  Lord 
had  disowned  them,  and  had  chosen  more  worthy  instru- 
ments to  perform  his  work.  Here  he  was  interrupted 
by  one  of  the  Members,  who  declared  that  he  never 
before  heard  such  unparliamentary  language,  and  the 
more  offensive  because  it  was  uttered  by  their  own  ser- 
vant, whom  they  had  too  fondly  cherished,  and  whom, 
by  their  unprecedented  bounty,  they  had  raised  to  the 
elevation  on  which  he  now  stood.  At  these  words 


Cromwell  put  on  his  hat,  and  stepping  forward  from  his  Annals  *rt 
place,  exclaimed,  "  Come,  come,  sir,  I  will  put  an  end  to  Britain, 
your  prating."  For  a  few  seconds,  apparently  agitated 
by  the  most  violent  passions,  he  paced  up  and  down  the 
hall ;  and  then  stamping  on  the  floor,  he  cried  aloud, 
"  You  are  no  Parliament !  I  say  you  are  no  Parliament ! 
Bring  them  in,  bring  them  im"  Instantly  the  door 
opened,  and  Colonel  Worseley  entered,  followed  by  a 
number  of  musketeers.  "This,"  exclaimed  Sir  Harry 
Vane,  "is  not  honest!  It  is  against  morality  and  common 
honesty."  "  Oh  Sir  Harry  Vane,  Sir  Harry  Vane,''  re- 
plied Cromwell,  "  the  Lord  deliver  me  from  Sir  Harry 
Vane !  He  might  have  prevented  this.  But  he  is  a 
juggler,  and  has  not  common  honesty  himself."'  After 
abusing  Whitelock,  Challoner,  Martin,  and  Sir  Peter 
Wentworth,  he  checked  himself  in  his  career  of  vitupera- 
tion, and  wheeling  round  to  the  soldiers  desired  them 
to  clear  the  House.  The  Speaker  refused  to  withdravr 
unless  he  were  compelled  to  leave  the  chair;  upon 
which  Harrison  led  forward  two  of  the  military  to  make 
a  show  of  force,  and,  laying  his  hand  on  Lenthal, 
assisted  him  to  descend.  About  eighty  Members,  among 
whom  was  Algernon  Sidney,  followed  the  example  of 
their  President  and  moved  towards  the  door  ;  at  sight  of 
which  Cromwell  exclaimed,  "  It  is  you  who  have  com- 
pelled me  to  do  this.  I  have  sought  the  Lord  day 
and  night  that  he  would  rather  slay  me  than  put  me  on 
the  doing  of  this  work."  When  all  had  retired,  he  fixed 
his  eyes  on  the  mace,  and  said,  "  What  shall  we  do  with 
this  fool's  bauble  ?  Here,  carry  it  away."  Then  snatching 
the  Act  of  Dissolution  from  the  hands  of  the  clerk,  he 
ordered  the  doors  to  be  locked,  and,  surrounded  by  his 
guard,  returned  to  Whitehall. 

Thus  fell  that  celebrated  Parliament  which  conducted  Remarks 
with  so  much  ability  the  arduous  struggle  of  the  Civil  °n the  Long 
War  ;  maintained  the  honour  of  their  Country  abroad ;  Parliament. 
and  by  their  victories  at  sea  prepared  the  way  to  the 
distinguished  power  and  fame  to  which  Cromwell  after- 
wards attained.  Among  the  legislators  dismissed  so 
unceremoniously  were  a  few  patriots,  who  really  loved 
their  native  land  and  consulted  its  highest  interests, 
both  during  the  hot  contentions  which  accompanied  the 
War,  and  also  in  the  settlement  of  the  Government 
when  their  enemies  were  compelled  to  lay  down  their 
arms.  But  there  were  others,  who  forgot  the  Common- 
wealth in  the  pursuit  of  their  individual  fortunes ;  and 
hence  the  suspicion  which  justly  attached  to  the  latter 
class  extended  so  generally  to  the  whole,  that,  when  they 
were  turned  out  by  the  bayonets  of  Colonel  Worseley,  no 
voice  was  heard  either  to  pity  or  defend.  The  Members 
of  the  Long  Parliament  skulked  to  their  houses,  pur- 
sued even  by  ridicule  and  contempt ;  and  hardly  were 
they  concealed  in  their  dwellings  when  the  army  and 
navy  addressed  Cromwell,  declaring  that  they  would 
live  or  die,  stand  or  fall,  in  support  of  his  measures; 
while  the  fanatics  in  every  part  of  the  Country  chanted 
hymns  of  triumph  over  their  fall.  They  magnified  the 
name  of  the  Lord,  who  had  broken  the  mighty  and  cast 
the  proud  to  the  ground ;  they  hailed  the  approach  of 
the  Fifth  Monarchy,  the  Kingdom  of  Christ,  which  they 
hoped  was  about  to  be  established  in  the  renovated 
Commonwealth.* 

*  The  following  is  the  Humble  and  thankful  Congratulation  of 
some  that  fear  the  Lord  in  the  County  of  Hereford,  who  are  the 
smallest  and  unworlhiest  in  the  Nation:  "  After  so  many  throes  and 
pangs — several  contests  between  the  powers  of  the  world  and  the 
interests  of  Christ,  we  conceive  the  great  and  long  desired  reforma- 
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to  call  a 
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On  the  last  day  of  April  a  declaration  appeared,  in 
the  name  of  Cromwell  alone,  as  Captain-General  of  the 
forces,  Diving  notice  that  a  Council  of  State  would  be 
appointed  (for  he  had  already  dissolved  that  nominated 
by  the  Parliament)  to  watch  over  the  peace  and  safety 
of  the  Commonwealth,  and  to  superintend  the  present 
management  of  public  affairs.  He  appears  to  have 
reserved  to  himself  the  privilege  of  selecting  the  coun- 
sellors, whose  number  amounted  to  thirteen  ;  nine 
being  chosen  from  the  military,  and  four  from  the  class 
of  civilians.  Thus  the  whole  power  of  three  Kingdoms 
was  concentrated  in  the  hands  of  one  man,  who,  a  few 
years  before,  was  a  private  citizen  in  an  obscure  county 
town.  He  exercised  all  the  prerogatives  of  an  unlimited 
Monarch.  He  concluded  a  Treaty  with  the  Portuguese 
Ambassador ;  he  suspended  or  removed  four  Judges 
and  made  two  new  appointments  ;  he  nominated  new 
Commissioners  of  the  Treasury  and  Admiralty;  and 
continued  the  monthly  assessment  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  for  another  half  year.  In  all 
these  measures,  however,  he  proceeded  with  the  advice 
of  his  Council  of  State,  a  body  which  he  himself  had 
formed,  and  which,  consequently,  had  no  choice  but  to 
co-operate  with  him  in  all  his  proceedings. 

It  soon  appeared  expedient  that  the  great  council  of 
the  nation  should  be  again  assembled,  it  being  impossi- 
ble that  the  people  of  England  could  long  submit  to  be 
governed  by  a  dozen  general  officers,  who  had  scarcely 
had  time  to  lay  aside  their  harness.  At  this  important 
epoch  Cromwell  was  more  fervent  than  usual  in  his 
prayers  and  preaching;  and,  if  the  assertions  of  his 
friends  may  be  believed,  his  earnestness  was  frequently 
rewarded  by  supernatural  communications.  It  was  at 
length  resolved  that  the  Lord  General  and  his  Council 
of  War,  even  without  the  concurrence  of  the  Council 
of  State,  should  on  their  own  authority  nominate  a  Par- 
liament, consisting  exclusively  of  men  distinguished  by 
holiness  of  life  and  piety  of  conversation.  The  Ministers 
of  the  congregational  churches,  whose  assistance  had 
been  solicited  in  the  several  Counties,  sent  lists  of 
persons, "  faithful,  fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousness," 
who  were  deemed  qualified  for  this  high  trust ;  and  from 
these,  without  even  the  pretence  of  a  public  election, 
Cromwell  and  his  officers  chose  about  a  hundred  and 
fifty  to  serve  for  certain  places  in  the  three  Kingdoms. 
To  each  Member  thus  appointed  was  sent  a  Writ  of 
summons  under  the  signature  of  the  General,  requiring 
his  personal  attendance  at  Whitehall,  to  take  upon  him- 
self the  office  of  a  national  representative.  Whatever 
might  be  the  surprise  of  the  individuals  to  whom  these 
Commissions  were  addressed,  it  is  remarkable  that  only 
two  refused  to  accept  of  them;  the  greater  number  re- 
garding the  unwonted  mode  of  their  election  as  a  direct 
and  positive  call  from  Heaven.* 

tion  is  near  the  birth.  We  bless  the  God  of  Heaven  who  hath 
called  you  forth  and  led  you  on,  not  only  in  the  high  place 
of  the  held,  but  also  (among  those  mighty  ones  whom  God  hath 
lettj  to  the  dissolving  of  the  late  Parliament.  O  my  Lord,  what 
are  you  that  you  should  be  the  instrument  to  translate  the  nation 
irom  oppression  to  liberty,  and  from  the  hands  of  corrupt  persons 
to  the  bamts  ?  And  who  are  we  that  we  should  live  to  see  these 
days  which  our  fathers  longed  to  see,  and  reap  the  harvest  of  their 
hopes  f  &c.  &c. 


A.  D. 

1653. 


*",     i    -p        ,  '  nival,    mfoawm    iiicuiuci9?  i  HIM* 

l*od  .Bare  bone,  a  low-born  fanatic,  so  called  either  from  derision 
or  his  own  folly:  «I,  Oliver  Cromwell,  Captain-General  and 
CommandeMn-chief  of  all  the  armies  and  forces  raised,  and  to  be 


On  the  4th  of  July  this  singular  Parliament  as-  Annals  of 
sembled  ;  on  which  occasion  the  Captain-General  ad- 
dressed them  in  a  long  speech  full  of  scriptural  com- 
mentary and  ghostly  admonition.  The  address  being 
ended,  he  delivered  to  them  an  instrument,  engrossed 
on  parchment,  and  bearing  his  seal  and  signature,  by 
which,  with  the  advice  of  his  Council  of  Officers,  he 
intrusted  the  supreme  authority  and  government  of  the 
Commonwealth  to  the  individuals  there  present,  and  parKament 
declared  that  they  were  to  be  acknowledged  as  that  meets, 
authority  to  which  all  persons  within  the  Country  were  July  4. 
to  yield  obedience  and  subjection  ;  that  they  were  to  sit 
till  the  3d  of  November,  1654;  and  that  before  that 
time  they  were  to  make  choice  of  other  persons  to 
succeed  them,  who  were  not  to  sit  longer  than  twelve 
months,  and  were  then  to  determine  respecting  the  suc- 
cession of  the  Government.  The  day  after  this  in- 
auguration was  consecrated  by  the  new  Members  to 
prayer  and  other  religious  duties.  Thirteen  of  the  most 
gifted  amongst  them  conducted  their  devotions,  and 
preached  from  eight  in  the  morning  till  six  in  the 
evening  ;  and  several  affirmed  that  "they  never  enjoyed 
so  much  of  the  spirit  and  presence  of  Christ  in  any  of 
the  meetings  and  exercises  of  Religion  in  all  their  lives 
as  they  did  on  that  day." 

But  it  soon  appeared  that  Cromwell  and  his  chosen  Their  con- 
saints     had    mistaken   each    other's   characters.      The  duct  dis- 
General  had  intended  nothing  more  than  to  govern  the  pleases 
nation  through  these  pious  instruments,  and  to  use  them  him* 
merely  as  a  larger  and  more  popular  council  than  either 
of  the  two  he  had  already  formed.     Barebone  and  his 
associates,    however,    no   sooner   found   themselves   in 
possession  of  power,  than  they  resolved  to  make  such  a 
thorough  reformation  in  every  department  of  the  State, 
as  greatly  alarmed   their    master   and   his  armed  col- 
leagues.     They    proposed    to    abolish    the    Court    of 
Chancery,  to  repeal  all  the  old  laws,  and  to  compile  a 
new  system  of  Statutes  which  every  Englishman  might 
read  and  understand.     In  like  manner  they  attacked  the 
few  remaining  outworks  of  the  Church  Establishment, 
particularly   tithes,   and    the    right    of    patronage    or 
adowsons ;    but  finding   in   the  Old    Testament  some 

raised,  within  this  Commonwealth,  do  hereby  summon  and  require 
you  (being  one  of  the  persons  nominated)  personally  to  be  and 
appear  at  the  Council  Chamber  at  Whitehall,  within  the  City  of 
Westminster,  upon  the  4th  day  of  July  next  ensuing  the  date 
hereof ;  then  and  there  to  take  upon  you  the  said  trust  unto  which 
you  are  hereby  called  and  appointed  to  serve  as  a  Member  for 

County  of .   And  hereof  you  are  not  to  fail.    Given  under 

my  hand  and  seal,  the day  of  June,  1653. — O.  CROMWELL." 

We  subjoin  also  a  specimen  of  the  recommendation  sent  by  the 
churches.  "  May  it  please  your  Lordship  and  the  rest  of  the 
Council  of  the  Army.  We  (we  trust)  the  servants  of  Jesus  Christ, 
inhabitants  in  the  County  of  Bedford,  havinge  fresh  upon  our 
hearts  the  load  we  have  (a  longe  while)  groan' d  under  from  the  late 
Parlyament,  and  now  eyeing  and  owning  (through  grace)  the  good 
hand  of  God  in  this  great  turne  of  Providence,  being  persuaded  it 
is  from  the  Lord  that  you  should  be  instruments  in  his  hand  at 
such  a  time  as  this,  for  the  electing  of  such  persons  whoe  may  goe 
in  and  out  before  his  people  in  righteousnesse  and  governe  these 
nations  in  judgment,  we  havinge  sought  the  Lord  for  you,  and 
hopeing  that  God  will  still  doe  greate  things  by  you,  under- 
standinge  that  it  is  in  your  hearts  (through  the  Lord's  assistance) 
to  establish  an  authority  consisting  of  men  able,  lovinge  truth, 
fearing  God,  and  hating  covetousnesse ;  and  we  having  had  some 
experience  of  men  with  us,  we  have  judged  it  our  duty  to  God,  to 
you,  and  to  the  rest  of  the  people,  humbly  to  present  two  men, 
Nathaniel  Taylor  and  John  Croke,  now  Justices  of  Peace  in  our 
County,  whom  we  judge  in  the  Lord  qualified  to  manage  a  trust 
in  the  ensuing  Government  All  which  we  humbly  refer  to  your 
serious  consideration,  and  subscribe  our  names,  this  13th  day  of 
May,  1653." 
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authority  for  paying  Clergymen  from  the  fruits  of  the 
soil,  they  hesitated  as  to  the  change  which  was  recom- 
mended to  their  adoption  by  those  who  thought  that 
Religion  might  be  more  suitably  supported  from  a  dif- 
ferent source.  In  short,  the  innovations  which  they 
contemplated  were  of  so  sweeping  a  nature,  that  the 
more  sober  part  of  the  community  saw  reason  to  fear 
the  approach  of  a  revolution,  which  would  strike  more 
deeply  into  the  constitutional  principles  of  the  Kingdom 
than  either  the  conquest  of  the  Danes  or  Normans. 

It  was  therefore  resolved  in  the  Military  Council  that 
these  troublesome  legislators  should  be  sent  back  to 
their  respective  Parishes.  Cromwell  discovered  that  he 
had  done  wrong  in  devolving  the  supreme  power,  even 
on  those  who,  as  he  himself  had  informed  them,  were 
"  called  of  God  to  rule  with  him  and  for  him."  He 
therefore  instructed  one  of  his  officers  to  move  in  the 
House,  that  the  Members  should  forthwith  repair  to 
Whitehall,  and  give  back  their  authority  into  the  hands 
of  him  from  whom  they  received  it.  The  Speaker  im- 
mediately left  the  chair,  and  the  Independents,  to  the 
number  of  fifty,  followed  him  in  a  body.  The  reformers, 
who  did  not  amount  to  thirty,  were  paralyzed  by  this 
sudden  movement,  and  threw  themselves  on  their  knees 
to  pray.  While  they  were  so  employed,  two  Colonels 
entered  and  desired  them  to  withdraw.  They  asked  for 
their  warrant ;  upon  which  they  called  in  a  company  of 
soldiers,  whom  they  ordered  to  clear  the  House  and 
take  possession  of  the  keys.* 

The  Government  of  the  Country  was  again  in  the 
hands  of  the  General  and  his  officers.  But,  as  a  proof 
that  this  event  had  been  fully  anticipated,  it  may  be 
mentioned,  that  every  thing  was  already  arranged  for  his 
elevation  to  a  dignity  which  conferred  upon  him  all  that 
his  ambition  longed  for,  except  the  title  of  King.  It 
was  on  the  12th  of  December  that  his  intrigues  prevailed 
in  breaking  up  the  Parliament,  and  on  the  16th  of  the 
same  month  he  was  solemnly  installed  as  Lord  Pro- 
tector of  the  Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland.  This  ceremony  took  place  in  Westminster 
Hall,  about  one  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  ;  at  which  hour 
he  proceeded  from  the  palace  in  his  coach,  attended  by 
several  thousand  soldiers,  who  lined  the  streets  and 
occupied  the  public  buildings.  His  retinue  was  graced 
by  the  Lords  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  the 
Judges,  and  the  Council  of  State,  and  his  carriage  was 
surrounded  by  a  life-guard,  accompanied  by  many  of 
the  chief  officers  of  the  army  splendidly  attired.  The 
General  himself  was  dressed  in  a  suit  of  black  velvet. 
A  chair  of  state,  with  a  rich  carpet  and  cushion,  had 
been  prepared  for  his  reception.  The  persons  officiating 
tanged  themselves  on  his  right  and  left ;  a  Commissioner 
of  the  Great  Seal  stood  on  each  hand  ;  the  Judges  on 
both  sides  ;  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  on  the  right, 
and  the  members  of  the  Council  on  the  left  of  the  throne. 

After  the  institute  of  government  had  been  read, 
which  occupied  about  half  an  hour,  Lisle,  one  of  the 
Keepers  of  the  Seal,  administered  an  oath  to  the  Pro- 
tector, who  continued  to  stand  uncovered  ;  but  no 
sooner  had  he  signed  this  obligation,  than  he  was 
iiuited  to  take  possession  of  the  chair  ;  which  he  did, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  on  his  hat,  the  rest  re- 
maining bareheaded  as  before.  The  Lords  Commis- 

*  Par  I.  Hint.  vol.  xx.  p.  182.  Whit  clock,  p.  543.  Thurlow, 
vol.  i.  p.  273,  393,  591.  Exact  Relation,  p.  26.  True  Narrative; 
p.  4.  Luulow,  vol.  ii.  p.  33.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii,  p.  184. 


sioners  then  delivered  to  him  the  purse  and  seals,  and  the  Annals  of 
Lord  Mayor  of  London  the  civic  sword,  which   he  re-     Britain, 
spectively   returned  to  them.     On   reaching  Whitehall, 
the  whole  company  repaired  to  the  banqueting-house, 
where  they  heard  an  exhortation  by  Lockier,  chaplain  to 
Cromwell ;  an  observance  which,  as  the  introduction  to 
a  military  government,  was  concluded  by  the  appropriate 
ceremony  of  three  volleys  discharged  by  the  regiments 
in  attendance.* 

The  title  of  the  instrument  by  which  this  new  autho-  Principles 
rity  was  established  was  the  "Government  of  the  of  the  new 
Commonwealth  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  ^over"- 
the  dominions  thereunto  belonging;"  and  the  substance  ment* 
of  it  was  that  the  supreme  legislative  power  should  be 
vested  in  one  person  and  in  the  Commons  in  Parliament 
assembled ;  that  the  Protector  should  be  assisted  by  a 
Council,  consisting  of  not  fewer  than  thirteen,  nor  more 
than  twenty-one  persons  ;  that  all  Writs,  Commissions, 
and  Grants  should  run  in  his  name,  and  that  from  him 
should  be  derived  all  magistracy  and  honours  ;  that  he 
should  have  the  command  of  the  forces  both  by  sea  and 
land  ;  and,  assisted  by  his  Council,  should  have  the 
power  of  war  and  of  peace;  that  no  law  should  be  sus- 
pended, altered,  or  repealed  without  the  consent  of 
Parliament ;  and  that  a  Parliament  should  be  summoned 
every  third  year.  It  was  directed,  however,  that,  till  the 
meeting  of  the  first  triennial  Parliament  in  September, 
1664,  the  Protector  and  Council  should  have  power  to 
raise  money  for  the  public  defence,  and  to  make  such 
laws  and  ordinances  as  the  welfare  of  the  nation  might 
require.  It  was  likewise  provided  that  all  Bills  passed 
by  the  Parliament  should  be  presented  to  the  Lord 
Protector  for  his  assent ;  and,  that  if  he  did  not  grant  it 
within  twenty  days,  the  Bills  should  then  become  law 
notwithstanding.  Each  Parliament  was  to  sit  five 
months  ;  and,  if  an  intermediate  Parliament  was  called 
by  the  Lord  Protector,  it  was  not  to  be  prorogued  nor 
dissolved  within  three  months,  unless  with  its  own 
consent.  It  was  fixed  that  every  person  possessing  an 
estate  in  land  or  goods  to  the  value  of  two  hundred 
pounds  annually,  should  have  a  vote  at  the  election  of 
Members  of  Parliament,  except  such  as  had  been  con- 
cerned in  the  War  against  the  Parliament  or  in  the 
rebellion  in  Ireland.  It  was  ordered  that  the  Keeper  of 
the  Seal,  the  Treasurer,  the  Admiral,  the  Chief  Justices 
of  the  two  benches,  and  the  chief  Governors  of  Scotland 
and  Ireland  should  be  nominated  by  Parliament,  and, 
in  the  intervals  of  Parliament,  by  the  Protector  and 
Council.  It  was  determined  that,  as  soon  as  might  be, 
a  provision  should  be  made  for  the  maintenance  of  the 
Clergy  more  certain  and  less  contentious  than  the  way 
of  tithes ;  and  that  no  person  should  be  compelled  to 
conform  to  the  Established  Church,  nor  be  any  way 
constrained  in  the  profession  and  exercise  of  his  religion, 
except  the  adherents  of  Popery  and  Prelacy.  It  was 
agreed  that  Oliver  Cromwell  should  be  declared  Lord 
Protector  for  life,  and  that,  in  case  of  his  demise,  the 
Council  of  State  should  assemble,  to  the  number  of 
not  fewer  than  thirteen,  and  immediately  elect  his 
successor. 

In  forming  an  estimate  of  the  motives  which  induced  His  motives 
Cromwell  to  dissolve  the  Long  Parliament,  it  ought  not  exaui 
to  be  forgotten  that  he  himself  immediately  afterwards 
acted   upon  the  very  principles  which  he  loudly  con- 

*  Whitelock,  p.  571.     Thurlow,  vol.  i.  p.   639.      Clarendon, 
vol.  iii.  p.  495. 
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detnned  in  the  leaders  of  that  celebrated  Assembly. 
Vane  and  his  friends  maintained  that  the  Country  was 
not  yet  sufficiently  settled  to  be  intrusted  with  the 
irritating  duties  of  a  general  election  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
was  necessary  that  a  certain  number  of  the  old  Members 
should  remain,  not  only  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  Government  in  the  mean  time,  but  also  for  instructing 
in  the  forms  of  business  the  new  representatives  who 
might  happen  to  be  returned  for  the  first  time.  For 
the  same  reason,  it  was  provided  by  the  Bill  which  was 
about  to  be  passed,  when  the  grenadiers  entered  the 
House,  that  there  should  not  at  any  future  period  be  a 
complete  dissolution  of  the  Commons,  but  that  only  a 
part  of  the  Members,  at  one  time,  should  be  returned  to 
their  constituents.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  constituting 
his  first  Parliament,  he  proceeded  on  the  ground  now 
explained,  and  obviously  for  the  same  considerations  ;  a 
proof,  if  any  were  wanted,  that  his  anger  was  kindled 
against  the  Rump,  not  by  their  practical  errors  in  the 
conduct  of  affairs,  but  because  they  evinced  too  much 
practical  wisdom,  and  were  arranging  a  scheme  of 
government  which  must  soon  have  deprived  the  army 
of  the  dangerous  power  which  had  fallen  into  their 
hands. 

Barebone's  Parliament  in  like  manner  was  dismissed 
for  being  too  honest.  There  were  in  it,  no  doubt,  several 
hot-headed  and  weak  men  who  aimed  at  impracticable 
improvements.  But  if  the  *'  trepanners  and  spies"  are 
excepted,  whom  Cromwell  himself  introduced,  they  may 
be  described  as  having  the  good  of  their  Country  at 
heart ;  and  they  would  certainly  have  hastened  some 
changes  which,  by  reducing  the  army,  must  have  pre- 
cluded the  despotism  on  which  the  Council  of  Officers 
meant  to  establish  their  power.  Finding,  also,  that 
they  were  inclined  to  assert  a  degree  of  independence 
which  he  never  intended  they  should  possess,  the 
General  joined  in  the  calumnies  \\ith  which  they  were 
assailed  ;  increased  the  ridicule  which  was  directed 
against  their  proceedings ;  and  finally,  by  creating  a 
schism  in  their  Body,  drew  over  the  venal  and  ambitious 
to  his  own  ranks,  and  exposed  the  honest  fanatics  to 
contempt.  By  these  means,  however,  he  attained  the 
rank  of  Protector,  with  a  more  ample  treasury,  a 
finer  navy,  and  more  numerous  land  forces,  than  had 
ever  supported  the  throne  of  England.* 

When  Cromwell  was  called  from  Ireland  to  suppress 
the  Scottish  insurrection,  he  confided  the  government 
of  the  former  Country  to  his  son-in-law,  under  the  title 
of  Lord  Deputy.  The  Catholics  and  Royalists  had 
entertained  the  expectation  that  Charles  would  place 
himself  at  their  head,  and  try  to  recover  his  fortunes 
among  a  people  who  would  not  embarrass  his  pro- 
ceedings by  the  obligations  of  the  Solemn  League  and 
Covenant.  But  when,  instead  of  manifesting  this  con- 
fidence in  their  loyal  affection,  they  found  that  he  had 
issued  a  declaration,  composed  by  the  most  violent 
Ministers  of  the  Kirk,  denouncing  them  as  "bloody 
rebels,"  and  threatening  to  extirpate  their  faith  in  all 
parts  of  his  dominions,  many  of  them  withdrew  their  aid 
from  Ormond,  the  Royal  Lieutenant,  and  had  recourse 
to  measures  for  the  preservation  of  their  persons  and 
Religion.  It  was  with  difficulty  that  any  one  could 
believe  in  the  authenticity  of  the  document  ascribed  to 
the  young  King  ;  for,  previously  to  his  departure  from 
Breda,  he  had  assured  Ormond  that  no  earthly  motives 

*  Thurlow  and  Whitelock,  as  just  quoted.    Ludlow,  vol  ii.  p.  40. 


would  tempt  him  to  violate  the  pacification  concluded  Annals  of 
with  the  Irish.     Convinced  that,  in  such  circumstances,     Britain, 
he  could  not  promote  the  interests  of  Charles,  the  Royal 
representative  determined  to   leave  his  command  and 
return  to  England ;  but  before  he  took  this  step,  so  im- 
portant to  his  character,  he  confided  the  duties   of  his 
office  to  the  Marquis  of  Clanricarde,  a  Catholic  Noble- 
man, who  was  much  more  popular  than  himself  among 
his  Countrymen. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Parliamentary  troops  under 
Ireton  had  gained  many  advantages ;  various  battles 
were  won,  the  principal  towns  were  reduced,  and  the 
Royalists  were  now  confined  to  the  remote  districts  of 
Clare  and  Connaught.  The  men  of  Ulster  had  been 
defeated  by  Sir  Charles  Coote  at  Letterkenny,  and  their 
leader,  Macmahon,  the  martial  Bishop  of  Clogher,  was 
made  prisoner  and  executed.  Charlemont,  Carlovv,  and 
Wateribrd  had  surrendered  on  conditions,  and  Dun- 
cannon,  weakened  by  famine  and  disease,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  conqueror.  But  the  deputy,  who  knew  the 
value  of  peace  to  the  cause  of  the  republic,  submitted 
to  Clanricarde  proposals  for  an  accommodation,  which 
the  latter,  who  imagined  that  he  was  fighting  the  battles 
of  his  Sovereign,  firmly  rejected.  Having  adopted  this 
resolution,  which  they  were  aware  would  excite  the  ut- 
most resentment  of  their  powerful  enemy,  the  Catholics 
applied  to  the  Duke  of  Lorrain  for  aid,  on  such  terms 
as  might  gratify  the  ambition  of  that  ruler,  without  com- 
promising the  rights  of  the  Crown.  A  Treaty  was 
concluded  by  the  agents  despatched  to  Brussels  for  this 
purpose,  the  purport  of  which  was,  that  the  Prince 
engaged  to  furnish  for  the  protection  of  Ireland  all  such 
supplies  of  arms,  money,  ammunition,  shipping,  and 
provisions  as  the  necessity  of  the  case  might  require ; 
and,  in  return,  the  envoys,  in  the  name  of  the  People 
and  Kingdom  of  Ireland,  conferred  on  him,  his  heirs 
and  successors,  the  title  of  Protector  Royal,  together 
with  the  chief  civil  authority,  and  the  command  of  the 
forces,  subject  to  the  obligation  of  restoring  both,  on 
payment  of  his  expenses,  to  Charles  Stuart,  the  rightful 
Sovereign.* 

But  the  terms  granted  by  his  agents  were  not  rati- 
fied by  the  Marquis,  who  maintained  that  they  had 
exceeded  their  instructions,  and  approached  the  guilt  of 
high  treason.  He,  however,  availed  himself  of  a  con- 
siderable sum  of  money  remitted  by  the  Duke,  and  made 
preparations  for  the  campaign  of  1651,  which  Irelon  was 
about  to  open  in  person.  In  the  month  of  June  this 
active  soldier  laid  siege  to  Limerick,  which,  after  holding 
out  till  the  end  of  October,  was  obliged  to  yield  to  the 
overpowering  force  which  he  brought  against  it.  He 
did  not,  however,  long  survive  his  triumph,  being  about 
a  month  afterwards  cut  off  by  a  pestilential  disease, 
which  at  that  period  ravaged  the  Western  parts  of  the 
island.  Lambert  was  named  to  supply  his  place,  and  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Ireland ;  a  task  which  was 
now  easily  accomplished,  for  most  of  the  Chieftains, 
despairing  of  success  and  distracted  in  their  counsels, 
consented  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  accept  whatever 
conditions  the  generosity  of  the  conquerors  might  move 
them  to  bestow.  The  supreme  Government,  actuated 
at  once  by  revenge  and  fanaticism,  pursued  their  success 
with  great  severity;  depriving  the  higher  classes  of  their 

*  Clanricarde,  Memoir*,  p.  17,  18,  27,  quoted  by  Dr.  Lingard, 
vol.  xi.  p.  119.   Castlthaven,  Memoir*,  p.  16 — 20.    Carte, 
vol.  ii.  p.  143.    Carte,  Letters,  vol.i.  p.  461. 
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History,  lands  and  the  inferior  orders  of  their  personal  freedom. 
Of  these  last  many  thousands  were  sent  to  the  West 
Indies,  where  they  were  employed,  and  even  sold  as 
slaves  ;  while  an  equal  number,  who  were  allowed  to 
make  choice  of  a  military  life,  were  transported  as  exiles 
to  France,  Spain,  and  Austria,  where  the  names  of  cer- 
tain distinguished  families  still  bear  evidence  to  their 
lineage  as  descendants  from  an  Hibernian  stock.  Those 
who  were  permitted  to  remain  at  home  were,  with  few 
exceptions,  compelled  to  "  remove  and  transplant  them- 
selves" into  Connaught  and  Clare  before  the  1st  of  May, 
1654.  Many,  however,  refused  to  comply;  and,  re- 
tiring into  bogs  and  fastnesses,  supported  themselves  by 
the  depredations  which  they  committed  on  the  occupiers 
of  their  estates.  They  were  called  Raperees  and  Tories, 
and  so  formidable  did  they  become  to  the  new  settlers, 
that  in  certain  districts  the  sum  of  two  hundred  pounds 
was  offered  for  the  head  of  a  leader,  and  forty  pounds 
for  that  of  a  private. 

To  maintain  this  system  of  spoliation,  and  to  check 
the  vindictive  spirit  of  the  natives,  it  became  necessary 
to  establish  martial  law,  and  to  enforce  the  most 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  regulations.  No  Catholic  was 
permitted  to  reside  in  any  garrison  or  market- town,  or 
remove  more  than  one  mile  from  his  own  dwelling, 
without  a  passport,  describing  his  person,  age,  and  oc- 
cupation ;  every  meeting  of  four  persons  besides  the 
family  was  pronounced  an  illegal  assembly;  to  carry 
arms,  or  to  ha\e  arms  at  home,  was  made  a  capital 
offence;  and  any  transported  Irishman  who  was  found 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Shannon  might  be  put  to  death 
by  the  first  person  who  met  him,  even  without  the  order 
of  a  magistrate.  All  Catholic  Clergymen  were  ordered 
to  quit  Ireland  within  twenty  days,  under  the  penalty  of 
high  treason  ;  other  persons  were  forbidden  to  harbour 
any  such  Clergymen  under  pain  of  death.  Addi- 
tional Proclamations  tending  to  the  same  object  followed 
in  succession.  Whoever  knew  of  the  concealment  of  a 
Priest  and  did  not  reveal  it  to  the  proper  authorities 
was  made  subject  to  the  punishment  of  a  public  whipping 
and  the  amputation  of  his  ears ;  to  be  absent  on  a  Sun- 
day from  the  service  of  the  Parish  Church  subjected  the 
offender  to  a  fine  of  thirty  pence  ;  and  the  magistrates 
were  authorized  to  take  away  the  children  of  Catholics 
and  send  them  to  England  for  education,  as  well  as  to 
administer  the  oath  of  abjuration  to  all  persons  of 
twenty-one  years  of  age,  the  refusal  of  which  rendered 
them  liable  to  imprisonment  during  pleasure,  and  to  the 
forfeiture  of  two-thirds  of  their  estates,  both  real  and 
personal.* 

At  Cromwell's  accession  to  the  Protectorate,  Ireland 
presented  the  spectacle  of  a  Country  at  once  subdued  and 
hopeless.  To  Fleetwood,  who  had  married  his  daughter, 
the  widow  of  Ireton,  he  committed  its  government, 
assisted  by  a  council  of  trusty  persons  devoted  to  the 
principles  which  it  had  now  become  convenient  to  sup- 
port ;  and  one  of  the  first  measures  he  employed  his 
influence  to  carry  into  effect,  was  a  Statute  declaring  it 
high  treason  to  compass  or  imagine  any  violence  to  the 
person  or  government  of  the  Lord  Protector,  or  to 
revive  the  claims  and  title  of  Charles  Stuart.  Without 
departing  from  his  wonted  professions  of  self-denial,  he 
accepted  the  congratulations  of  foreign  Princes  through 
the  medium  of  their  Ambassadors,  whom  he  received  at 

*  I.ingard,   vol.    xi.  p.    137.      Burton,   Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  210. 
HUierniu  Dominicana,y.  706.    Journals  of  Commons,  June  1,  1652. 
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his  pahce  with  all  the  form  and  etiquette  of  the  most  A°nal?  of 
ancient  jourt.  He  had  removed  with  his  family  to  the  J_  *"'  „ 
apartments  formerly  occupied  by  the  King,  which  were 
newly  furnished  in  the  most  costly  and  magnificent 
style  ;  and  in  the  banqueting-room  was  placed  a  chair 
of  state  on  a  platform  raised  a  few  steps  above  the  floor. 
Here  the  Protector  stood  to  receive  the  Ambassadors. 
These  functionaries  were  instructed  to  make  three  re- 
verences ;  one  at  the  entrance,  the  second  as  they  ad- 
vanced up  the  room,  and  the  third  at  the  lower  step  of 
the  elevation  on  which  the  protectorial  throne  was 
erected,  each  of  which  was  returned  by  a  slight  inclina- 
tion of  the  head.  When  they  had  delivered  their  speeches 
and  received  their  answer,  they  retired,  observing  the 
same  ceremonial  as  they  withdrew. 

Cromwell  could  not  but  feel,  however,  that,  by  minis- 
tering to  his  own  ambition,  he  had  lost  the  confidence 
of  his  first  and  most  ardent  friends.  The  republican 
party  now  became  his  bitterest  enemies.  He  had  de- 
ceived them  in  the  tenderest  point,  while  he  employed 
them  at  every  stage  of  his  advancement  as  instruments 
for  accomplishing  his  personal  views.  Some  of  the 
more  violent  preachers  did  not  hesitate  to  denounce  him 
from  the  pulpit  as  a  "dissembling,  perjured  villain,  and 
to  threaten  him  with  a  worse  fate  than  had  befallen  the 
late  tyrant."  To  restrain  such  freedoms,  he  threw 
several  individuals  into  prison,  and  committed  to  the 
Tower  that  long  subservient  and  unscrupulous  partisan, 
Major  General  Harrison.  Alarmed  also  by  menaces  of 
assassination,  he  let  loose  his  fury  against  the  Royalists, 
whom  he  charged  with  the  intention  of  putting  him  to 
death.  He  hanged  Vovvell,  a  wrong-headed  school- 
master, and  condemned  to  the  punishment  of  a  traitor  a 
young  man  named  Gerard,  who  declared  his  innocence 
with  his  dying  breath.  Some  of  the  chief  officers  on 
the  Irish  establishment  resigned  their  commissions,  and 
others  expressed  their  dissatisfaction  in  the  strongest 
terms  at  the  assumption  of  arbitrary  power  and  the 
destruction  of  the  favourite  Commonwealth.  The  ma- 
jority, however,  of  the  army  remained  faithful  to  his 
interests;  and,  by  mixing  favours  with  moderate  coercion, 
he  gained  many  of  the  milder  republicans,  who,  on 
reflection,  were  less  offended  to  see  on  the  throne  a 
man  of  the  People  than  a  member  of  the  detested  House 
of  Stuart.  Even  the  zealots  began  to  think  that,  even 
as  an  enemy  of  the  saints  and  of  their  expected  king- 
dom, he  was  not  so  much  to  be  dreaded  as  a  Prince 
who  claimed  the  sceptre  as  his  personal  right,  and  who 
had  never  exhibited  any  signs  of  grace.* 

The  triumphs  of  the  English  flag  at  sea  shed  a  glory 
on  the  administration  of  the  republicans  which  no  sub- 
sequent events,  brilliant  as  they  may  have  been,  have 
altogether  eclipsed.  The  Duich,  after  a  gallant  and 
protracted  struggle,  were  compelled  to  acknowledge  the 
superiority  of  their  insular  neighbours  on  that  element 
whence  they  had  derived  at  once  their  wealth  and  their 
fame  ;  and,  about  the  time  when  Oliver  assumed  the 
protectorial  sceptre,  the  United  Provinces  were  disposed 
to  sue  for  Peace  on  terms  very  favourable  to  their  mari- 
time rivals.  In  the  Summer  of  1653,  Blake  gained  two 
more  victories  over  Van  Tromp,  in  the  last  of  which 
that  renowned  Admiral  fell;  and  in  both  conflicts  it 
became  manifest  that  the  stately  ships  equipped  by 
Charles  I.  were  decidedly  better  fitted  for  the  purposes 

*  Thurlow,  vol.  i.  p.  641.  Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  47.  Whitelock, 
p.  580.  Challoner,  vol.  ii.  p.  354. 
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History,  of  war  than  any  hitherto  built  in  the  ports  or  Holland 
It  has  always  been  asserted  that  Cromwell,  instead  of 
securing  for  his  Country  the  commercial  advantages 
which  he  was  entitled  to  demand,  sacrificed  the  glories 
of  the  navy  to  an  impatience  for  Peace,  or  to  the  fur- 
therance of  his  own  views  against  the  Stuarts  and  the 
House  of  Orange.  At  all  events  it  is  certain  that,  in 
his  Treaties  with  the  Belgic  Provinces,  the  Spanish,  and 
the  French,  he  omitted  no  opportunity  of  oppressing 
the  exiled  family  of  the  late  King,  and  of  blasting  their 
hope  of  ever  again  ascending  the  British  throne. 

The  termination  of  war,  however,  is  at  all  times  so 
grateful  to  the  people  that  all  inquiries  as  to  the  policy 
of  the  peace  were  for  a  while  superseded  by  the  rejoicings 
to  which  it  gave  rise.  The  Muses  celebrated  the  wise 
moderation  of  the  Protector ;  the  Universities  sent  up 
poems  and  addresses ;  and  the  City  of  London  gave  a 
dinner  to  the  prudent  Chief  who  had  offered  and  ac- 
cepted the  olive-branch.  The  fanatics  alone  were 
unanimous  in  condemning  the  policy  which  had  restored 
national  repose.  They  had  looked  towards  Holland  as  a 
convenient  rendezvous  for  the  faithful  in  England,  where 
they  might  debark  their  spiritual  hosts  on  a  projected  ex- 
pedition to  pull  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  the  Seven  Hills  from 
her  seat,  and  to  display  the  standard  of  the  Saints  in 
the  city  of  Rome.  They  had,  therefore,  insisted  upon 
having  certain  of  the  Dutch  Provinces  united  to  Great 
Britain,  either  by  treaty  or  by  conquest ;  and  it  was  upon 
discovering  that  Cromwell  did  not  enter  into  this  pious 
speculation,  that  they  laboured  to  expose  his  real  cha- 
racter as  the  Apocalyptic  beast  and  Man  of  sin. 

It  was  on  Ash  Wednesday,  the  general  fast  of  Chris- 
tendom, that  the  Lord  Protector  accepted  the  civic 
entertainment.  Attended  by  his  Council,  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  and  many  persons  of  quality,  he 
paraded  in  the  midst  of  his  life-guards  from  Whitehall 
to  Temple  Bar.  Here  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen 
were  waiting  for  him  ;  and,  when  he  approached,  his 
Lordship  presented  to  him  the  city  sword.  This  being 
returned,  the  Recorder  in  an  inflated  speech  pronounced 
the  compliments  which  are  usually  paid  to  Sovereigns. 
After  this  ceremony,  Oliver  mounted  a  charger,  splendidly 
caparisoned,  and  rode,  as  if  in  triumph,  through  the 
principal  streets.  Several  branches  of  the  Corporation, 
arrayed  in  their  official  robes,  had  taken  their  places  on 
scaffolds  erected  on  each  side  for  the  purpose  ;  and  the 
Lord  Mayor,  carrying  the  sword  of  state  before  his 
guest,  led  the  way  to  Grocers'  Hall,  where  a  magnificent 
banquet  was  provided.  After  dinner  the  usurper  thought 
proper  to  exercise  a  part  of  the  Royal  prerogative  ;  he 
knighted  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  made  him  a  present  of 
his  sword. 

A  Parliament,  summoned  by  the  Protector  agreeably 
to  the  institute  of  Government,  met  on  the  3d  of  Sep- 
tember, his  fated  day;  but  as,  in  1654,  it  happened  to 
fall  on  a  Sunday,  he  proceeded  no  further  than  to 
invite  the  Members  to  hear  sermon  in  the  Abbey  Church. 
After  divine  service,  they  attended  him  in  the  Painted 
Chamber,  where  he  pronounced  a  long  harangue,  vindi- 
cating the  measures  he  had  lately  pursued,  and  ascribing 
his  own  elevation,  not  to  any  design  or  wish  ever  enter° 
tained  by  himself,  but  to  the  good  purpose  and  overruling 
hand  of  God.  He  expressed  much  indignation  against 
republicans  in  general,  whom  he  described  as  enemies 
of  heaven  and  of  human  peace.  He  entreated  the 
Members  to  assist  in  settling  the  Civil  and  Ecclesiastical 
Constitution  on  a  firm  basis;  and  concluded  his  speech 


with  an  expression  of  self-denial,  which  could  not  but  be  Annals  of 
regarded  as  an  insolent  affectation  of  a  superiority,  to     Britain, 
which  they  had  not  yet  admitted  his  claim.     "  I  desire 
you  to  believe  that  I  speak  not  to  you  as  one  that  would 
be  Lord  over  you,  but  as  one  that  is  resolved   to  be  a 
fellow-servant   with  you   in  the   interest  of  this  great 
affair."* 

But  his  character  and  motives  were  now  too  well 
understood  to  deceive  even  the  most  simple.  Accord- 
ingly, no  sooner  had  the  House  met  and  chosen  a 
Speaker  than  they  proceeded  to  an  examination  of  the 
instrument  by  which  he  held  his  power;  an  inquiry 
which  involved  the  important  question  whether  the 
representatives  of  the  people  should  consent  to  have  the 
Government  vested  in  "  a  single  person  and  a  Parlia- 
ment." In  the  course  of  the  debate,  one  Member  said, 
that  "  as  God  had  made  him  instrumental  in  cutting 
down  tyranny  in  one  individual,  so  could  he  not  endure 
to  see  the  liberties  of  the  nation  shackled  by  another, 
whose  right  to  the  government  could  not  be  measured 
otherwise  than  by  the  length  of  his  sword,  which  alone 
had  emboldened  him  to  command  his  commanders." 
Upon  the  question  being  put  whether  the  House  should 
resolve  itself  into  a  Committee,  to  determine  the  weighty 
point  just  stated,  it  was  carried  in  the  affirmative  by  a 
majority  of  five  voices.  Alarmed  at  this  beginning,  and 
feeling  the  foundation  of  his  power  shaking  under  his 
feet,  Cromwell  seized  one  of  the  leaders,  and  at  the 
same  time  ordered  three  regiments  to  march  into  the 
city  with  directions  to  occupy  the  principal  posts.  Ha 
next  commanded  the  attendance  of  the  Members  in  the 
Painted  Chamber,  where  he  reasoned  and  remonstrated 
with  them  on  their  bold  undertakings.  He  told  them 
that  the  office  he  held  was  not  of  his  seeking  ;  that  im- 
perious circumstances  had  imposed  it  upon  him  ;  but 
that,  as  his  calling  was  from  God  and  his  testimony  from 
the  People,  sj  he  had  determined  that  none  except  God 
and  the  People  should  ever  deprive  hint  of  his  appoint- 
ment. In  the  end,  he  told  them  plainly  that  he  would 
not  permit  them  to  sit,  if  they  did  not  acknowledge  the 
authority  by  which  they  were  assembled;  and  for  this 
purpose  he  had  prepared  a  Recognition  which  he  would 
require  them  to  sign.  Those  who  refused  should  be 
excluded  ;  the  rest  would  find  admittance,  and  might 
exercise  their  legislative  power  without  control. 

Upon  their  return  to  the  House  the  Members  found  a 
guard  of  soldiers  at  the  door  and  the  Recognition  men- 
tioned by  the  Protector  lying  on  the  table  in  the  lobby 
for  their  signature.  The  Speaker,  Lenthal,  set  the 
example  of  obedience  ;  binding  himself  neither  to  pro- 
pose nor  consent  to  any  alteration  in  the  Government, 
as  it  was  then  settled  in  a  single  person  and  Parliament. 
In  the  course  of  a  few  days  about  three  hundred  added 
their  names,  but  the  remainder,  amounting  to  a  hundred 
and  sixty,  resolutely  refused.  The  Parliament,  though 

*  The  humility  of  his  language  formed  a  striking  contrast  with 
the  ostentation  which  distinguished  his  actions  :  In  going  to  the 
House  he  was  attended  as  follows.  First  were  some  hundred  of 
gentlemen  with  the  life-guards  ;  next,  immediately  after  his  coach, 
were  his  pages  and  lacqueys  richly  dressed  ;  on  the  right  of  the 
coach  Morland,  one  of  his  Council  and  Captain  of  his  Guard,  with 
the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies,  both  on  foot ;  on  the  left  Captain 
Howard,  of  the  life-guards;  in  the  coach  with  him  were  his  sons 
Henry  and  Lambert,  hoth  bareheaded  ;  after  the  couch  rode 
Claypole,  Master  of  the  Horse,  with  a  charger  richly  decked  ;  next 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal  and  of  the  Treasury,  divers  » 
the  Council  in  coaches,  and  the  ordinary  guard.  Parl.  Hitt.  vol. 
xx.  p.  316. 
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in  some  degree  purged  by   this  operation,  did  not  yet 
exhibit  the  subserviency  which  Cromwell  had  expected 
to  find  in  it.      His  friends  endeavoured  to  carry  a  vote 
that  the  Protectorate  should  be  hereditary  in  his  family  ; 
but,  so  far  from  succeeding,  they  had  the  mortification 
to  find  the  motion  rejected  by  a  majority  of  two  hundred 
and    eighty.     The   remainder  of  the  Session  was  dis- 
tinguished by  a  similar  spirit.     The  opposition,  led  by 
Bradshaw,  Hazlerig,  and  Scot,  reviewed  every  article  of 
tiie  Instrument  of  Government  with  the  most  suspicious 
minuteness,  and   had  even   drawn   up   some  proposed 
amendments  in  the  form  of  a  Bill.     But  Cromwell,  who 
watched  their  motions,  had  determined  that  it  should  not 
pass.     On  the  22d  of  January  he  summoned  the  House 
into  his  presence,  where,  with  a  mixture  of  displeasure 
and  contempt,  he  upbraided  them  with  their  inefficiency, 
and   finally  dissolved   them.     By  their  dissensions,  he 
remarked,   they  had   aided   the   fanatics   to  throw   the 
nation  into  confusion  :  and,  by  the  slowness   of  their 
motions,    had    compelled   the    soldiers  to    live   at    free 
quarter  in  the  country.     They  supposed,  he  added,  that 
he  wished  to  make  the  office  he  held  hereditary  in  his 
family.     Jt   was  not    true  ;  on   the  contrary,  had  they 
inserted   such  a  provision  in  the  Instrument,  he  would 
have  rejected  it.     He  spoke  in  the  fear  of  the  Lord,  who 
would    not   be   mocked,  and   with  satisfaction   that  his 
conscience  did  not  belie  his  words.     But,  that  he  might 
trouble  them  no  longer,  it  was  his  duty  to  tell  them  that 
their  continuance  was  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  nation, 
and,  therefore,  he  did  then  and  there  declare  that  the 
Parliament  was  dissolved.* 

This  determined  stroke  of  policy  took  the  republicans 
by  surprise.  The  Instrument  of  Government  provided 
that  every  Parliament  should  sit  five  months,  a  period 
which  in  this  case  did  not  elapse  till  the  3d  of  February. 
But  Cromwell,  whose  calculations  in  other  matters  filled 
them  with  astonishment,  did  not  choose  to  allow  more 
than  twenty-eight  da\s  to  the  month;  alleging  as  an 
authority  for  such  an  estimate  the  practice  of  the  army 
and  navy,  which  were  paid  according  to  the  rating  of 
four  weeks,  instead  of  thirty  or  thirty-one  days.  The 
Members,  although  perfectly  satisfied  that  the  trick 
would  not  bear  investigation,  were  not  ignorant  at  the 
same  time  that  the  city  was  full  of  troops;  and,  remem- 
bering that  Harrison  had  been  sent  to  the  Tower  for 
giving  countenance  to  a  petition  disagreeable  to  the 
Protector,  they  conceded  the  accuracy  of  the  new 
calendar  and  vacated  their  seats. 

Cromwell  had  now  been  long  enough  at  the  head  of 
affairs  to  be  convinced  that  he  had  not  consulted  either 
peace  of  mind  or  reputation  when  he  resolved  to  seize 
the  reins  of  supreme  power.  Nor  was  the  opposition 
which  he  encountered  in  Parliament  either  the  most 
vexatious  or  the  most  formidable  against  which  he  had 
to  strive.  He  felt  that  he  was  surrounded  by  secret 
enemies,  whose  plots  it  might  not  always  be  possible 
for  him  to  discover,  and  whose  strength  he  might  not 
long  be  able  to  resist.  The  republicans  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  Royalists  on  the  other,  were  banded 
against  his  life,  and  avowed  themselves  the  irreconcil- 
able enemies  of  his  Government.  Even  the  army  bad 
become  dissatisfied  and  ready  for  revolt.  Several 
Colonels,  including  Wildmau,  Alured,  and  Overton,  par- 
ticipated in  those  counsels  which  tended  to  restore  the 

*  Whitelock,  p.  610—618.  Journals,  January  19,  1655.  Lin- 
gard,  vol.  xi.  p.  245. 
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Commonwealth  to  its  original  vigour.  But  the  vigilance  Annals  of 
of  the  Protector,  stimulated  by  his  fears,  was  never  at  Britain, 
fault.  He.  had  spies  in  every  regiment,  and  in  almost 
every  house ;  in  the  tents  of  his  officers,  and  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  Charles  II.  at  Cologne  and  at  Paris ;  and 
by  such  means,  in  the  organization  of  which  he  appears 
to  have  spent  his  clays  and  nights,  he  could  suppress 
conspiracy  when  en  the  eve  of  breaking  out,  and  remove 
faithless  commanders  at  the  very  moment  in  which  they 
were  about  to  draw  their  swords  against  him.  The 
Royalists,  in  particular,  who  valued  prudence  less  than 
a  thoughtless  and  desperate  valour,  were  constantly 
exposing  themselves  to  his  emissaries.  Manning,  one 
of  their  own  number,  who  had  attached  himself  to  the 
person  of  the  exiled  King,  made  known  all  the  proposals 
which  were  addressed  to  the  Royal  ear  by  adventurers 
of  every  description  ;  and,  as  it  usually  happens  in  such 
cases,  to  increase  the  importance  of  his  services,  he 
magnified  the  number  of  plots  which  were  said  Urhave 
been  conceived  for  overturning  the  new  polity  of 
England. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that,  about  the  period  in  Insurrcc- 
question,  a  resolution  was  formed  to  take  advantage  ofnonunde* 
the  increasing  unpopularity  of  Cromwell  with  the  view  *j  en/u"" 
of  giving  to  the  friends  of  Charles  an  opportunity  of 
appearing  in  the  field  in  his  behalf.  In  the  middle  of 
April,  1655,  a  day  was  fixed  for  a  general  rising  in 
several  Counties  both  in  the  North  and  West.  The  Earl  of 
Rochester  and  Sir  Joseph  Wagstaffcame  over  from  the 
Continent  to  head  the  insurgents  ;  and  the  King  is  said 
to  have  removed  to  a  neighbouring  sea-port  on  the 
Dutch  coast,  that  he  might  be  in  readiness  should  the 
course  of  events  encourage  him  once  more  to  try  the 
fortune  of  war.  But  the  activity  of  the  Protector  and 
the  omnipresence  of  his  agents  defeated  this  premature 
attempt  to  restore  the  Stuarts.  About  two  hundred 
and  fifty  horsemen  under  Penruddock,  Groves,  and 
Jones,  attended  by  a  few  gentlemen,  entered  Salisbury 
while  the  Judges  were  holding  the  Assizes.  To  impress 
the  people  with  a  notion  of  their  vigour,  an  order  was 
given  to  hang  those  peaceable  civilians,  together  with  the 
Sheriff,  who  had  joined  them  in  his  official  capacity. 
This  disgraceful  resolution  was  abandoned  at  the  in- 
stance of  some  Cavaliers  who  resided  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  who  insisted  that  the  cause  of  the  King 
should  not  be  dishonoured  by  an  action  so  atrocious. 
The  insurrection  proved  fruitless  as  to  its  main  object, 
and  fatal  to  the  individuals  who  were  engaged  in  it. 
Fatigued  with  constant  inarching,  and  disappointed 
every  where  of  the  promised  aid  which  had  induced 
them  to  take  up  arms,  they  at  length  yielded  to  a  single 
troop  of  cavalry,  on  the  sole  condition  that  their  lives 
should  be  spared.* 

Determined  to  set  an  example  of  severity,  Cromwell  Severity  on 
gave   orders   that  the  prisoners  should  be  brought  to  insurgents, 
trial.       Penruddock    and    Groves    were    beheaded   at 
Exeter,  several  others  were  hanged,  and  the  rest  were 
sent   to  Barbadoes    to    be   sold    for   slaves.      He   also 
issued  a  Proclamation  prohibiting  all  sequestered  Mi- 
nisters of  the  Church  of  England  from  acting  as  school- 
masters or    tutors,   and  from   preaching   or  using  the 
Liturgy,  either  in  public  or  private,  in  their  professional 

*  Slate  Tria's,  vol.  v.  p.  767.  Burton,  Diary,  vol.  w.  p.  258.  See 
also  The  Hunihle  Petition  of  Marce/lis  Rivers  and  Oxfnbndge  foyfe, 
as  well  on  brhalf  of  thcmztlve*  as  of  threescore  and  ten  freeborn 
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capacity  ;  commanding  all  Roman  Catholic  Priests  to 
quit  the  Country  under  pain  of  death;  banishing  all 
Cavaliers  and  Catholic  laymen  twenty  miles  from  the 
Capital;  and  forbidding:  the  publication  in  print  of  any 
ne\vs  or  intelligence  whatever,  without  permission  from 
the  Secretary  of  S:ate. 

To  secure  himself  still  further  from  any  attempt 
similar  to  that  which  he  had  just  suppressed,  the  Pro- 
tector placed  under  restraint  most  of  the  Nobility  and 
principal  Gentry  till  they  should  produce  bail  for  their 
good  behaviour  and  future  appearance  whenever  he 
might  be  pleased  to  call  th.'m;  and,  in  defiance  of  the 
Act  of  Oblivion,  for  which  he  had  declaimed  with  so 
much  vehemence  in  the  last  days  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
he  published  an  ordinance,  commanding  that  all  who 
had  ever  borne  arms  for  the  King  should  pay  a  tenth 
part  of  all  the  estates  they  had  left,  to  support  the  charge 
to  which  the  Commonwealth  was  put  by  the  unquiet- 
ness  of  their  temper.  His  next  step  was  to  divide  the 
•whole  Kingdom  into  a  certain  number  of  military 
governments,  under  the  command  of  a  corresponding 
number  of  officers  with  the  rank  of  Major  General  ; 
whose  duty  it  should  be  to  raise  a  militia  force  within 
their  respective  jurisdictions,  to  be  ready  whenever  the 
exigencies  of  State  should  require  their  services ;  to 
levy  the  public  tuxes,  including  the  tenth  levied  on  the 
Royalists ;  to  suppress  all  tumults  and  insurrections  ; 
to  disarm  all  Catholics  and  Cavaliers;  to  inquire  into 
the  conduct  of  ministers  and  schoolmasters  ;  and  to 
arrest,  imprison,  and  bind  over  all  dangerous  and  sus- 
pected persons.* 

The  success  of  the  Republican  Government  at  sea, 
favoured  by  other  circumstances,  had  thrown  into  the 
hands  of  England  the  balance  of  power;  and  hence 
France  and  Spain,  exhausted  by  intestine  commotions 
and  by  the  long  struggle  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  vied 
with  each  other  in  their  attentions  to  the  Protector  and 
in  their  endeavours  to  secure  his  favour.  The  Spanish 
Ambassador  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  promise  the 
countenance  of  his  master  should  Oliver  think  it  ex- 
pedient to  place  himself  on  the  throne;  and  held  out 
other  inducements  of  a  more  substantial  nature  in  order 
to  gain  his  friendship.  Cromwell  negotiated  with  both 
parties  without  committing  himself  to  either.  He  fitted 
out  in  his  ports  a  powerful  armament,  consisting  of  a 
hundred  ships  of  various  sizes,  calculated  to  take  on 
board  a  large  body  of  troops;  and,  when  he  was  asked 
by  the  Envoys  of  foreign  States  what  might  be  the  object 
of  such  extensive  preparations,  he  either  returned  evasive 
answers  or  preserved  an  obstinate  silence.  His  own 
inclinations  chiefly  prompted  him  towards  alliance  with 
Sweden.  That  Kingdom,  which  had  acquired  by  con- 
quest large  dominions  in  the  North  of  Germany,  was 
engaged  in  enterprises  which  promised  her  still  more  ex- 
tensive acquisitions,  both  in  Poland  and  Denmark. 
Charles  X.,  who  had  mounted  the  throne  after  the  re- 
signation of  Christina,  had  carried  his  arms  to  the 
South  of  the  Baltic  and  gained  the  celebrated  Battle  of 
Warsaw  ;  and  the  Protector,  highly  valuing  the  advances 
of  the  other  European  Powers,  ardently  desired  a  con- 
federacy with  a  Protestant  nation  of  such  renown, 
although  it  might  threaten  the  whole  North  with  con- 
quest and  revolution. 

Had  he  constructed  his  policy  on  a  large  scale  and 
with  a  reference  to  the  best  interests  of  his  Country, 

^TTTM^I     i_- ^ 

*  Part.  Hiit.  vol.  xx.  p.  433. 


Cromwell  would  have  employed  his  influence  in  favour 
of  the  Spaniards;  and  yet  it  appeared  in  the  end  that, 
amitlst  the  most  impenetrable  dissimulation,  his  real 
intention  was  to  attack  their  settlements  in  America. 
With  this  view,  he  sent  out  a  large  force  under  Penn 
and  Venables,  bearing  instructions  to  reduce  in  the  first 
instance  certain  islands  in  the  West  Indies,  and  after- 
wards to  make  a  descent  on  the  adjoining  Continent 

The    expedition,  it    is    well    known,  failed  in   its  main 
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objects.      At    St.    Domingo    the    English    sailors    and 

soldiers  were  destroyed  by  the  climate,  or  by  the  fury  of 
the  natives,  who  concealed  themselves  in  the  woods, 
where  they  could  not  be  followed  by  European  troops. 
Foiled  in  their  attempt  on  Hispaniola,  the  Commanders 
directed  their  course  to  Jamaica,  which  surrendered  to 
them  without  a  blow,  or,  more  properly,  was  taken  by 
surprise  ;  but  so  little,  at  that  time,  was  the  importance 
of  this  island  understood,  that,  so  far  from  being  es- 
teemed a  compensation  for  the  losses  sustained  in  other 
quarters,  the  General  and  Admiral  on  their  return  home 
were,  by  orders  from  the  Protector,  confined  in  the 
Tower.* 

Tne  English  Government  were  more  successful  in  an 
enterprise  conducted  by  Blake  against  the  treasure  ships 
of  Spain  on  their  passage  to  Europe.  A  quantity  o 
silver,  ostentatiously  displayed,  proved  in  the  eyes  of 
the  unreflecting  multitude  a  sufficient  indemnification 
for  the  sacrifices  which  were  made  on  the  shores  of 
America  ;  and,  amid  the  triumphs  of  their  favourite  Ad- 
miral in  the  Mediterranean  and  Atlantic,  the  people 
at  large  were  willing  to  forget  the  disappointments 
which  clouded  the  more  distant  warfare  of  Penn  and 
Venables.  The  last  exploit  performed  by  Blake  was 
against  a  large  fleet  of  Spanish  merchantmen  which  had 
taken  refuge  in  the  Bay  of  Santa  Cruz,  near  one  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  His  great  nautical  talent  and  the 
gallantry  of  his  seamen  had  gained  him  splendid  suc- 
cesses in  the  most  hazardous  circumstances;  not  destined, 
however,  to  enjoy  the  satisfaction  of  revisiting  his  native 
Country,  he  expired  in  the  last  stage  of  a  fatal  disease 
just  within  sight  of  land.  f 

The  Spaniards,  who,  with  much  reason,  complained 
of  the  infraction  of  a  positive  Treaty,  declared  war 
agaiust  England,  and  seized  all  the  ships  and  goods  he- 
longing  to  the  subjects  of  that  Country  wherever  they 
were  to  be  found.  A  commerce,  valuable  to  both  na- 
tions, was  thereby  destroyed  ;  and-  the  capture  of  fifteen 
hundred  English  merchant-vessels  made  the  impolicy 
of  the  Protector's  measures  severely  felt  in  all  the  trading 
towns  along  the  coast.  It  is  not  a  little  remarkable 
that  when  he  had  determined  to  go  to  war  with  the  King 
of  Spain  he  did  not  at  once  conclude  the  Treaty  with 
France.  On  the  contrary,  as  if  he  had  coveted 
hostilities  with  both  Countries,  he  continued  to  throw 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  a  final  adjustment  with  Louts, 
attacked  his  ships  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  even 
inflicted  insults  on  his  representative.  The  negotiation, 
however,  was  on  the  point  of  being  complete  I,  when 
intelligence  arrived  of  disturbances  in  Piedmont  ;  which, 
as  they  affected  the  Protestant  interest,  were  thought 
worthy  of  the  interposition  of  England. 

The    origin  of  the   misunderstanding   between    the 

•  *  Thurlow,  vol.  iv.  p.  133.  Worltff  Mittake  in  Oltvtr  Cromu-ell, 
in  Harleian  AJisce/lany,  vol.  i. 

f  Burchett,  Naval  History  of  England.  Carte,  Cvllcclion,  vol. 
ii.  p.  46.  Thurlow,  vol.  iii.  p.  505. 
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Vaudois  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  their  Sovereign,  is 
'  involved  in  some  obscurity,  owing  to  the  mixture,  as  is 
usual  in  such  cases,  of  political  and  religious  motives. 
Arms  were  assumed  on  both  sides  ;  and  several  cruelties 
were  attributed  to  the  troops  employed  by  the  Prince. 
The  national  feeling  in  England  being  at  that  epoch 
strongly  excited  against  Popery,  the  news  had  no  sooner 
reached  our  shores  that  an  interesting  race  of  men,  who 
professed  the  same  faith,  were  subjected  to  a  bloody 
persecution,  than  all  classes,  military  and  civil,  impor- 
tuned the  head  of  the  Government  to  intercede  in  their 
behalf.  Cromwell,  in  the  first  instance,  applied  to  the 
French  King,  to  join  with  him  in  soliciting  from  the 
Duke  a  reasonable  degree  of  toleration  for  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  valleys.  Louis  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
employed  his  good  offices  at  Turin ;  where  the  Envoy 
of  England  soon  afterwards  arrived  to  urge  the  suit  of 
his  master,  on  the  broader  grounds  of  justice  and  Christian 
forbearance.  After  some  explanation,  the  Duke  listened 
to  the  remonstrances  and  entreaties  of  the  two  great 
Powers ;  granted  a  pardon  to  the  rebels,  as  he  was 
pleased  to  consider  them  ;  and  confirmed  the  privileges 
which  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  within  the  limits  of 
their  narrow  territory. 

The  Treaty  with  France,  which  Cromwell  obviously 
took  more  pleasure  in  discussing  than  in  bringing  to  a 
conclusion,  was  at  length,  in  October,  1656,  signed  by 
the  Ministers  of  the  respective  Governments.  At  the 
commencement  of  the  correspondence  between  Paris  and 
London,  some  difficulty  arose  as  to  the  form  of  address 
to  be  used  in  those  official  communications  into  which 
the  names  of  the  two  rulers  were  introduced.  Louis 
acknowledged  Cromwell  as  his  "  cousin  ;"  but  the  latter, 
satisfied  with  nothing  less  than  regal  honours,  insisted 
upon  the  style  formerly  used  in  all  similar  documents 
transmitted  from  the  one  Court  to  the  other.  The  pride 
of  the  Bourbon  could  not  submit  to  receive  the  upstart 
General  as  an  equal,  A  compromise  was  at  length 
effected  which  allowed  each  to  retain  his  own  position. 
It  was  stipulated  in  this  Treaty  that  Charles  Stuart,  the 
Duke  of  York  his  brother,  the  Earl  of  Ormond,  Lord 
Chancellor  Hyde,  and  fifteen  other  attendants  of  the 
exiled  Prince  should  be  excluded  from  the  Kingdom  of 
France ;  and  that  a  similar  expulsion  should  be  exer- 
cised in  England  against  certain  individuals  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  the  French  Ministry, 
It  is  observed  by  an  able  Historian  that  the  conduct  of 
Cromwell  in  foreign  affairs,  thpugh  imprudent  and 
impolitic,  was  full  of  vigour  and  enterprise,  and  drew  a 
consideration  to  his  Country  which  it  seemed  to  have 
totally  lost  since  the  reign  of  Elizabeth.  It  was  his 
boast  that  he  would  render  the  name  of  an  Englishman 
as  much  feared  and  respected  as  was  ever  that  of  a 
Roman ;  and,  as  his  countrymen  found  some  reality  in 
these  pretensions,  their  national  vanity  was  gratified, 
and  they  bore  with  more  patience  the  indignities  and 
calamities  under  which  they  laboured.* 

The  return  of  September  involved  the  Country  once 
more  in  the  ferment  of  a  Parliamentary  election.  Every 
measure  which  prudence  could  suggest,  or  jealousy 
devise,  was  adopted  by  the  Protector  to  prevent  the 
return  of  Republicans  and  Royalists.  Vane,  Ludlow, 
and  Rich  were  put  under  restraint ;  other  friends  of  the 
Commonwealth  were  disqualified  by  having  criminal 
prosecutions  raised  against  them  ;  all  Catholics  and 

*  Hume,  vol.  vii.  p.  258. 


Cavaliers  were  excluded  from  voting  by  one  of  the  pro-  Annals  of 
visions  of  the  Instrument  of  Government  ;  a  large  Britain. 
military  force  was  collected  to  overawe  the  motions  of 
the  Presbyterians  in  the  city  ;  and  the  whole  influence 
of  the  administration,  whether  in  the  army  or  in  the 
civil  department,  was  exerted  to  procure  a  representation 
favourable  to  Cromwell.  But,  notwithstanding  all  these 
devices,  the  spirit  of  the  Country  was  so  completely 
alienated  from  him  that  he  could  not  secure  a  majority 
of  Members  fitted  for  his  purpose.  Profiting,  however, 
by  his  knowledge  of  the  past,  he  immediately  resolved 
to  have  recourse  to  an  expedient  for  purging  the  House 
before  it  should  be  allowed  to  meet.  He  accordingly 
desired  the  returns  from  the  several  Counties  and  Bo- 
roughs to  be  laid  before  a  Council  of  Military  Officers, 
whom  he  empowered  to  examine  into  the  religious  and 
political  character  of  the  gentlemen  therein  named  ;  and, 
having  inspected  the  report  of  this  Commission,  he  sanc- 
tioned their  list  of  proscription,  containing  nearly  one 
hundred  members,  who  were  not  to  be  admitted  on 
account  of  their  suspicious  principles.  A  certificate  was 
granted  to  those  who  were  thought  worthy  to  pass, 
expressed  in  suitable  terms,  and  conveying  the  confi- 
dence of  the  Protector  and  of  his  military  advisers.* 

On  the  17th  of  September  Cromwell  met  his  select  Cromwell's 
Parliament  in  the  Painted  C  hamber,  where  he  pronounced  8Peech- 
to  them  a  speech  which  must  have  occupied  a  long  time 
in  the  delivery  and  sufficiently  tried  the  patience  of  the 
most  complaisant  hearer.  He  concluded  an  address, 
equally  absurd  and  unintelligible,  by  giving  an  exposi- 
tion of  the  eighty-fifth  Psalm,  which  he  brought  to  a 
close  in  these  words :  "  I  have  but  one  thing  to  say 
more.  I  know  it  is  troublesome;  but  I  did  read  a 
Psalm  yesterday,  which  truly  may  not  unbecome  me- 
to  tell  you  of,  and  you  to  observe.  It  is  the  eighty-fifth 
Psahn,  that  is  very  instructive  and  significant ;  and,, 
though  I  do  but  a  little  touch  upon  it,  I  desire  your 
perusal  at  pleasure.  Truly  I  wish  that  this  psalm,  as  it 
is  written  in  the  book,  might  be  better  written  on  our 
hearts,  that  we  may  say  as  David,  '  Thou  hast  done 
this,  and  thou  hast  done  that.'  Therefore,  I  beseech 
you  in  the  name  of  God  set  your  hearts  to  this  ;  and,  if 
you  give  your  hearts  to  it,  then  you  will  sing  Luther's 
Psalm.  This  is  a  rare  psalm  for  a  Christian;  and,  if  he 
set  his  heart  open  and  can  approve  it  to  God,  we  shall 
hear  him  say,  '  God  is  our  refuge  and  strength,  a  very 
present  help  in  trouble.'  If  Pope,  and  Spaniard,  and 
Devil  and  all,  set  themselves  against  us,  though  they 
should  compass  us  about  like  bees,  as  it  is  in  the  hun- 
dred and  eighteenth  Psalm,  yet  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
we  would  destroy  them."  Then  he  repeated  two  or 
three  times,  "  The  Lord  of  hosts  is  with  us,  the  God 
of  Jacob  is  our  refuge."t 

But  it  was  not  to  be  expected  that  the  excluded  Mem-  Dissatis- 
bers  should  quietly  submit  to  the  injustice  inflicted  upon  fa.c<«on  of 
them,  and  thereby  sanction  one  of  the  boldest  innovations 
that  was  ever  attempted  in  the  law  and  constitution  of 
the  Country.  They  were  insultingly  reminded  by  the 
Protector's  Council  that  a  clause  in  the  Instrument  of 
Government  provided  that  the  persons  elected  to  serve 


*  Here  follows  the  form  of  certificate:  "September  17,1656. 

County  of .  These  are  to  certify,  that  A.  B.  is  returned  by 

indenture  one  of  the  Knights  to  serve  in  this  Parliament  for  the 
said  County,  and  is  approved  by  his  Highness's  Council.—  NATH. 
TAYLOR,  Clerk  to  the  Commonwealth  in  Chancery." 

t   Burton,  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  148—178. 
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in  Parliament  should  be  of  known  integrity,  fearing 
God  and  of  good  conversation  ;  and  were  at  the  same 
time'informed  that  the  officers  appointed  to  examine  the 
returns  had,  in  pursuance  of  their  duty,  and  according 
to  the  trust  reposed  in  them,  refused  to  extend  their 
approbation  to  any  one  who  did  not  appear  possessed  of 
the  requisite  qualifications.  It  was  added,  too,  in  regard 
to  those  who  were  not  approved,  that  his  Highness 
had  given  orders  to  certain  persons  to  take  care  that 
they  should  not  enter  into  the  House. 

As  this  explanation  conveyed  only  an  additional  in- 
sult, the  rejected  representatives  published  a  remon- 
strance and  protest,  setting  forth  that  Cromwell  had 
forcibly  shut  out  of  doors  such  Members  of  the  intended 
Parliament  as  he  and  his  Council  supposed  could  not  be 
frightened  or  flattered  to  betray  their  Country,  and  give 
up°their  religion,  lives,  and  estates  to  serve  his  lawless 
ambition.  They  expected  that,  "  as  the  common  practice 
of  the  man  had  been,  the  name  of  God  and  Religion,  and 
formal  fasts  and  prayers,  would  be  made  use  of  to  colour 
over  the  blackness  of  the  fact."  They  further  observed, 
that  by  force  of  arms  he  had  invaded  the  fundamental 
laws  and  IHxTties  of  England,  and  that  he  had  taken 
upon  himself  to  be  above  the  whole  body  of  tlu>  people, 
as  if  he  were  their  absolute  Lord,  and  had  bought  them 
for  slaves. 

The  nation  was  not  a  little  agitated  by  this  violent 
infringement  of  their  rights;  but,  being  divided  into  a 
variety  of  parties,  no  plan  proposed  for  the  redress  of 
grievances  could  obtain  universal  consent.  The  Par- 
liament, meanwhile,  consisting  entirely  of  Mennl>ers 
"  approved  by  the  Council,"  exhibited  a  greater  degree 
of  complaisance  to  their  master  than  his  experience  of 
that  assembly  would  have  afforded  him  any  reason  to 
anticipate.  Besides  renewing  the  Act  which  made  it 
high  treason  to  imagine  the  death  of  t lie  Lord  Protector, 
or  to  "  proclaim,  publish,  or  promote  Charles  Stuart," 
they  enacted  that  all  persons  accused  of  such  practices 
should  be  tried  before  high  courts  of  justice,  consisting 
of  special  Commissioners,  of  whom  any  seventeen  were 
empowered  to  hear  and  determine  by  examination  of 
witnesses  upon  oath,  and  proceed  to  conviction  and  final 
sentence,  according  to  justice  and  the  merits  of  the  case. 
By  this  Statute  the  life  of  every  suspected  Royalist  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  their  worst  enemies  ;  for,  as  the 
Judges  appointed  by  Cromwell  were  likewise  the  jury, 
and  were  placed  above  the  reach  of  challenge,  the 
accused  party  had  a  very  small  chance  of  escape.  White- 
lock,  who  was  nominated  one  of  the  Commissioners, 
showed  his  opinion  of  this  unconstitutional  tribunal  by 
refusing  on  all  occasions  to  take  his  seat. 

No  better  opportunity  could  ever  present  itself  to 
the  Protector  ibr  accomplishing  his  favourite  object 
of  obtaining  the  crown,  than  during  the  Session  of 
a  legislative  Body  which  seemed  willing  to  sacrifice 
every  privilege  in  order  to  gratify  his  ambition  and 
soothe  his  fears.  The  first  motion  to  that  effect  was 
made  by  Colonel  Jephson,  who  frankly  proposed  to  the 
House  the  expediency  of  raising  Cromwell  to  the  throne. 
Others  say  that  the -merit  of  this  suggestion  was  due  to 
Mr.  Ashe,  who,  in  a  conversation  about  the  safety  of 
Oliver's  person,  remarked,  "  I  would  have  something 
else  added,  which,  in  my  opinion,  would  tend  very 
much  to  the  preservation  of  himself  and  us,  and  to  the 
quieting  of  all  the  designs  of  our  enemies;  that  his 
Highness  would  be  pleased  to  take  upon  him  the  Govern- 
ment according  to  the  ancient  Constitution,  so  that  the 


hopes   of  our   enemies   and  their   plots    would   be    at 
an  end.;'* 

This  proposal  was  made  on  the  19th  of  January, 
1657 ;  and  it  seems  to  have  been  very  well  received  by 
several  of  the  Members.  It  is  evident,  however,  from 
the  spirit  of  the  debate  which  ensued,  that  matters  had 
not  been  fully  concerted.  One  of  the  orators  exclaimed, 
"  Will  you  make  the  Protector  the  greatest  hypocrite 
in  the  world  ?"  This  incidental  discussion,  however, 
answered  one  purpose  favourable  to  the  designs  of  the 
usurper :  his  friends  were  thereby  enabled  to  find  out 
where  their  great  strength  lay,  and  where  they  had  most 
opposition  to  dread.  On  the  23d  of  February,  accord- 
ingly, Sir  Christopher  Pack,  one  of  the  Members  for  the 
city,  presented  a  petition  to  the  House,  stating  it  was 
"  somewhat  come  to  his  hands,  tending  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  nation,  of  liberty,  and  of  property,"  and 
prayed  that  it  might  he  received  and  read.  Consider- 
able difference  of  opinion  was  expressed  as  to  the  point 
whether  it  ought  to  be  read  before  the  subject  of  it  were 
further  opened ;  but,  upon  a  division,  the  party  of 
the  Protector  gained  a  triumph,  carrying  with  them  a 
majority  of  one  hundred  and  forty-four  to  fifty-four. 
The  paper  was  entitled  the  "  Humble  Address  and  Re- 
monstrance of  the  Knights,  Citizens,  and  Burgesses 
now  assembled  in  the  Parliament  of  the  Commonwealth.'' 
•It  was,  in  short,  the  -first  edition  of  the  celebrated 
"  Petition  and  Advice ;"  a  document  which  Ludlow 
described  as  being  a  shoe  fitted  to  a  Monarch,  as  it  in- 
vested him  and  the  two  Houses  with  a  supreme  legis- 
lative authority.  At  the  present  stage,  it  is  true,  the 
title  of  the"  single  person"  was  not  specified  ;  a  blank 
being  left,  which  was  afterwards  to  be  filled  up  ac- 
cording to  the  judgment  of  the  Commons. 

The  import  of  Pack's  paper  being  now  fully  revealed, 
the  consideration  of  it  was  vehemently  opposed  by  the 
republican?,  and  chiefly  by  some  of  the  military  officers 
whom  Cromwell  had  not  ventured  to  exclude  ;  but,  not- 
withstanding this  hostile  array  of  arguments,  the  measure 
was  finally  carried,  and  the  blank  filled  up  with  the 
word  KINO.  Accordingly,  on  the  31st  of  March,  the 
House,  with  the  Speaker  at  their  head,  presented  to  him 
the  "  Humble  Petition  and  Advice  of  the  Parliament  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland."  A  long  speech  was 
pronounced,  magnifying  the  advantages  of  regal  govern- 
ment, and  the  confidence  of  the  nation  in  the  new 
Sovereign.  His  reply  was  less  prolix  than  usual,  having, 
it  is  probable,  resolved  to  imitate  the  kingly  brevity. 
He  acknowledged  that  he  had  lived  the  greater  part  of 
his  age  in  the  fire,  in  the  midst  of  troubles;  that  he  was 
very  unworthy  of  the  honour  now  to  be  conferred  upon 
him ;  but  his  comfort  was  that  all  the  burdens  which 
had  lain  heavy  upon  him  were  imposed  by  the  hand  of 
God." 

The  lawyers  and  civilians  at  large  who  favoured  this 
project  were  probably  in  earnest,  and  really  wished  to 
see  the  Government  settled  on  its  old  foundation.  Bates, 
the  Protector's  physician,  who  viewed  passing  events 
from  a  near  point,  confirms  this  opinion,  and  says  that 
the  Commissioners  of  the  Great  Seal,  the  Judges,  and 
even  some  of  the  officers  of  the  army,  urged,  entreated, 
and  earnestly  importuned  him  to  assume  the  Royal  title. 
But  the  principal  of  the  military  chiefs  were  hostile  to  it 
in  a  high  degree.  Fleetwood,  Uesborough,  and  even 
Lambert,  had  resolved  to  oppose  Cromwell's  elevation 

*  Burton,  Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  362. 
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jo  the  throne  ;  and  no  flattering  or  argument  on  his 
'  part  could  change  their  determination.  The  Anabaptists, 
Secretaries,  and  Democrats  also  wearied  him  with  letters, 
conferences,  and  admonitory  petitions.  Nowhere,  in- 
deed, did  the  proposal  to  make  Cromwell  King  meet 
with  more  determined  opposition  than  in  the  conventicles 
of  the  fanatical  Sects  by  which  London  was  at  that  time 
distracted.  The  Fifth  Monarchy  men,  in  particular,who 
viewed  even  the  Protectorate  as  an  impiety,  considered 
lungship  as  a  sacrilegious  assumption  of  the  authority 
which  belonged  to  the  only  King,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ. 
They  held  themselves  to  be  the  witnesses  foretold  in  the 
book  of  Revelation  ;  they  had  slept  their  sleep  of  three 
years  and  a  half;  and  they  pronounced  that  the  time  was 
come  when  it  was  their  duty  to  rise  and  take  vengeance. 
The  lion  of  the  tribe  of  Judah  was  the  device  selected 
for  their  military  ensign;  and,  though  their  number 
did  not  exceed  eighty,  they  hoped  to  conquer  under  the 
divine  direction.  They  fixed  a  day  for  their  rising  in 
the  city  ;  but  their  motions  were  carefully  watched  by 
the  Government;  a  few  soldiers  appeared  at  their  place 
of  muster  and  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners.  The 
rest  escaped  with  the  loss  of  their  arms  and  other  muni- 
ments of  war.* 

After  a  variety  of  conferences  with  the  Committee 
appointed  by  the  House  to  remove  his  scruples,  Crom- 
well, about  the  beginning  of  May,  made  known  to  his 
friends  his  resolution  to  accept  the  regal  title.  It  is 
asserted  that  a  crown  was  actually  made  and  brought  to 
Whitehall ;  but  Desborough,  whose  views  remained 
unaltered,  told  him  that,  if  such  a  step  were  taken,  he 
should  consider  the  cause  for  which  they  had  fought,  and 
even  their  own  families,  as  utterly  ruined ;  and  that, 
though  himself  and  his  military  associates  would  not 
take  arms  against  him,  they  would  not  exert  their  power 
nor  personal  influence  in  his  behalf.  The  Protector 
began  once  more  to  hesitate  and  to  examine  the  ground 
on  which  he  stood.  He  knew  that  he  was  surrounded 
by  enemies;  some  of  whom  were  animated  by  the  most 
fanatical  antipathy  to  the  office  which  he  proposed  to 
assume,  and  were  therefore  capable  of  the  most  desperate 
undertakings.  Clarendon  relates  that  an  officer  of  rank, 
in  a  conversation  with  the  Protector  on  the  subject,  told 
him  resolutely  and  vehemently  that  if  he  ever  took  upon 
himself  the  kingly  title,  he  would  kill  him  with  his  own 
hand  ;  and  the  same  author  adds,  as  an  unquestionable 
fact,  that  Cromwell  was  informed  and  believed  that  there 
were  a  number  of  men  who  had  bound  themselves  by  an 
oath  to  assassinate  him  within  so  many  hours  after  he 
should  have  accepted  the  crown.  At  length,  on  the  7th 
of  May,  he  sent  a  message  to  the  House,  requiring  their 
attendance  next  morning  in  the  Painted  Chamber ;  which 
being  the  place  where  he  always  gave  his  assent  to  Bills, 
his  acceptance  of  royal  rank  was  looked  upon  as 
certain.f 

But  a  combination,  of  which  he  had  received  no 
warning,  was  already  formed  to  defeat  his  design,  when 
on  the  very  eve  of  completion.  Hardly  had  the  House 
assembled  on  the  8th  of  May  than  Colonel  Mason  appeared 
at  the  bar  with  a  Petition  subscribed  by  his  own  hand 
and  that  of  about  thirty  other  officers,  setting  forth  that, 
-  hazarded  their  lives  against  Monarchy,  and  being 


havinj 


*  Whitelock,  p.  655.  Thurlow,  vol.  vi.  p.  163—188.  Burton, 
Diary,  vol.  i.  p.  397 — 416. 

f  Clarendon,  vol.  in.  p.  792.  Monarchy  Asserted,  $c.  Walker, 
Researches,  Historical  anil  Antiquarian,  vol.  i.  p.  27. 


still  ready  to  do  so,  and  having  observed  in  some  men  Annals  of 
great   endeavours  to    bring   the    nation   under  its  old     Britaiu. 
servitude  by  pressing   their  General  to  take  upon  hint 
the  title  and  government  of  a  King  in  order  to  destroy 
him;  they   therefore  humbly  desired  the  House  to  dis- 
countenance all  such  persons   and  endeavours,  arid  to 
continue  steadfast  to  the  old  cause  ;  for  the  preservation 
of  which  they,  for  their  own  parts,  repeated  their  readi- 
ness to  lay  down  their  lives.     On  hearing  of  this  cir- 
cumstance, Cromwell  sent  for  Fleet  wood  and  expressed 
his  surprise  that  he  had  suffered  such  a  Petition  to  pro- 
ceed so  far,  since  he  knew  it  to  be  his  resolution  not  to 
accept  the  crown  without  the  consent  of  the  army  ;  and 
therefore  desired  him   to  hasten  to  the  House  to  put 
them    off  from  doing  any  thing  further  therein.     The 
son-in-law  of  the  Protector  hastened  immediately  thither, 
and  requested  that  the  debate  on  the  Petition  might  be 
put  off  until  they  had  received  an  answer  to  the  pro- 
position formerly  made;  an  entreaty  to  which  the  Mem- 
bers readily  acceded.     Soon  afterwards,  in  the  course  of  Cromwell 
the  same  morning,  a  message  arrived  from  the  Chief,  refuses  the 
desiring  the  representatives  of  the  people  to  meet  him  in  crown« 
the  banqueting-house ;    where,  with  much  appearance 
of  self-denial  and  a  great  air  of  conscientious  feeling1,  he 
refused  the  golden  bauble  on  which  he  had  so  long  set 
his  heart.     "  I  should  not,"  said  he,  with  his  wonted 
perspicuity,  "  be  an  honest  man  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that 
I  cannot  accept  of  the  Go-vernment  nor  undertake  the 
trouble  and  care  of  it,  which  I  have  a  little  more  experi- 
mented than  every  body  what  trouble  and  difficulties  do 
befall  men  under  such  trusts  and  in  such  undertakings. 
1  say,  I  am  persuaded  to  return  this  answer  to  you,  that 
I  cannot  undertake  the  Government   with  the  title   of 
King ;  and  this  is  my  answer  to  this  great  and  weighty 
business."* 

The  Petition  and  Advice,  which  in  some  degree  gave  a  Second  m 
new  form  to  the  Government,  was  finally  conducted  auguration 
through  the  forms  of  the  House,  arid  in  due  time  received  °f  tlie  ^r0' 
the  assent  of  the  Protector.  By  this  instrument  the  tector< 
power  of  nominating  his  successor  was  vested  in  the 
chief  magistrate,  which,  in  ordinary  cases,  might  be 
considered  as  tantamount  to  a  declaration  that  the  office 
of  ProU-ctor  was  hereditary.  He  was  by  the  same  deed 
authorized  to  name  a  second  or  Upper  House  of  Par- 
liament, the  Members  of  which  should  enjoy  their  seats 
during  life,  and  be  entitled  to  exercise  some  of  the 
functions  of  the  former  House  of  Peers.  But,  in  return, 
he  was  deprived  of  the  unconstitutional  power  of  framing 
laws  with  the  consent  of  his  Council ;  and  he  was  made 
to  relinquish  the  still  more  objectionable  privilege  of 
excluding  such  of  the  Commons  from  their  seats  as  had 
been  regularly  elected  and  returned.  To  conclude  this 
transaction,  which  had  occupied  the  attention  of  the 
public  during  three  months,  it  was  resolved  that  Crom- 
well, who  had  now  received  his  office  and  authority 
from  the  People,  through  their  deputies,  should  be 

*  There  cannot  be  the  slightest  doubt  that  Cromwell  meant  to 
accept  both  the  regal  title  and  all  the  dignity  annexed  to  it. 
Whitelock  states  expressly  thai  the  Protector  was  satisfied  in  his 
private  judgment  that  it  was  expedient  for  him  to  assume  the  name 
and  authority  of  King;  but,  he  adds,  "  by  solicitation  of  the  Com- 
monwealth's men,  and  fearing  a  mutiny  and  defection  of  a  great 
body  of  the  army  in  case  he  should  take  that  title  and  office,  his 
mind  changed ;  and  many  of  the  officers  of  the  army  gave  out 
high  threateniugs  against  him,  if  he  should  do  it."  Memorials,  p. 
656—663.  Thurlow,  vol.  vi.  p.  26 1.  Journals,  April  21,  May  12. 
Ludlow,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  792.  Lansdowne, 
MSS,  823;  No.  4 18,  quoted  by  the  editor  of  Burton's  Diary 
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installed  anew,  and  recommended  to  the  homage  of  the 
nation  This  ceremony  took  place  on  the  10th  of  June, 
in  Westminster  Hall,  with  every  circumstance  of  mag- 
nificence and  parade ;  but,  as  it  was  a  poor  substitute  for 
the  pageantry  which  the  chief  actor  in  it  had  anticipated, 
there  was  evidently  more  show  than  joy  in  the  noisy 
display  with  which  it  was  accompanied.* 

Among  the  first  steps  taken  by  Cromwell,  after  all 
hopes  of°royalty  in  his  own  person  were  dissipated,  was 
the  removal  of  several  officers  of  rank  from  the  army. 
For  instance,  he  deprived  Lambert  of  all  his  commis- 
sions, but  recommended  an  annuity  as  a  reward  for  his 
past  services.  He  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
strengthen  his  interests  by  filling  all  confidential  posts 
with  trusty  friends  to  his  government  and  family.  But 
no  precaution  could  longer  secure  to  him  peace  of  mind 
or  even  an  exemption  from  the  dread  of  personal 
violence  and  of  an  untimely  death.  The  most  powerful 
of  his  ancient  friends,  the  brave  men  by  whose  sides  he 
had  fought  atNaseby,  Dunbar,  and  Worcester,  were  now 
alienated  from  him  or  known  only  as  his  most  determined 
enemies.  Spies  and  prisons  could  afford  him  no  security 
ao-ainst  the  hand  of  an  assassin;  arid  ne  had  reason  to 
suspect  that  there  were  hundreds  who  would  have 
willingly  sacrificed  their  lives  for  the  bare  hope  of  being 
able  t'o  visit  with  a  suitable  and  condign  punishment  a 
deceiver,  a  tyrant,  and  a  usurper.  He  had  indeed  formed 
a  second  House  of  Parliament  and  induced  a  few  of  the 
ancient  Nobility  to  condescend  so  far  as  to  accept  a  place 
among  his  Lords  ;  but,  instead  of  finding  strength  in 
this  expedient,  he  encountered  ridicule  and  contempt. 
His  new  men  were  ashamed  of  their  tides,  and  refused 
to  degrade  themselves  by  resigning  the  more  honourable 
seats  to  which  they  had  been  called  in  the  House  of 
Commons  by  the  voice  of  the  People  ;  and  his  Xob-ility 
soon  discovered  that  their  order,  unsupported  by  the 
power  and  splendour  of  a  royal  court,  was  a  mere 
excrescence  on  a  popular  Constitution,  and  would  in  the 
end  be  laughed  at  and  despised.  It  was  therefore  a 
gross  mistake  to  retain  in  the  schedule  of  the  new  Govern- 
ment a  House  of  Lords  under  a  plebeian  Protector. 

The  fears  of  Cromwell  as  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies 
upon  his  life  were  not  without  foundation.  The  more 
violent  class  of  republicans  at  home  were  at  all  timerj 
ready  to  co-operate  with  the  Royalists  abroad  ;  and 
whether  the  latter  received  any  direct  encouragement 
from  Charles,  or  acted  solely  from  motives  of  personal 
dislike,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  schemes  were  formed 
on  both  sides  of  the  Channel,  for  putting  an  end  to  the 
Commonwealth  by  the  death  of  the  usurper.  With  the 
•view  of  preventing  any  sudden  attack  upon  the  palace, 
Oliver  selected  from  different  regiments  of  cavalry  a 
hundred  and  sixty  brave  fellows,  in  whom  he  could  re- 
pose the  utmost  confidence,  and  to  whom  he  gave  the 
pay  and  appointments  of  officers.  He  divided  them 
into  eight  troops  of  twenty  men  each,  and  directed  that 
two  of  these  bodies  in  rotation  should  always  be  near 
his  person.  He  wore  a  coat  of  mail,  or  steel  shirt,  as  it 
was  called,  under  his  usual  clothing;  carried  loaded 
pistols  in  his  pockets;  changed  his  bed-room  two  or 
three  times  a  week  ;  and,  when  he  rode  out,  concealed 
even  from  his  servants  the  places  to  which  he  was  going, 
and  seldom  returned  the  same  road  by  which  he  had 
left  home. 


"i,1*  Br"'/  Chronicfe,  l.as  ^mn  many  of  the  details. 
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One  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  plots  devised  Annals  of 
against  him  was  committed  to  the  management  of  Britain. 
Colonel  Sexby,  who,  in  his  turn,  employed  an  accomplice 
whose  name  was  Syndercombe,  a  man  of  violent  princi- 
ples and  a  restless  temper.  This  last,  by  means  of  a 
life-guardsman,  who  pretended  to  accept  a  bribe,  pro- 
cured admittance  to  the  chapel  at  Whitehall.  There  he 
deposited  combustibles  and  placed  a  match  so  as  to 
secure  the  conflagration  of  the  palace  about  midnight,  „  *.  " 
when  certain  persons  inside  were  ready  to  destroy  the  ri0t/ 
Protector,  either  by  shutting  him  up  amidst  the  flames, 
or  by  the  sword.  But  the  soldier  revealed  the  secret  to 
his  master,  and  the  assassins  were  seized.  Syndercombe 
was  doomed  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  high  treason  ;  but, 
in  the  morning  appointed  for  the  execution,  he  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed,  having  either  perished  by  his 
own  hands  or  by  an  order  from  Government,  to  avoid 
the  infamy  of  a  public  execution.  Sexby  himself  was 
soon  afterwards  apprehended  and  lodged  in  the  Tower, 
where  his  conduct  was  so  extremely  ambiguous  that 
doubts  were  entertained  as  to  the  soundness  of  his  in- 
tellect ;  the  reason,  perhaps,  why  he  was  never  brought 
to  trial  nor  examined  in  open  court.  He  also  died  in 
prison,  after  a  confinement  of  six  months,  not  without 
suspicion  of  violence.* 

The  Historians  of  'Jiat  troubled  period  have  been 
unanimous  in  connecting  with  the  attempt  of  Sexby  a 
projected  invasion  to  be  accomplished  by  the  Royalists 
in  Spanish  ships,  and  a  rising  of  Charles's  friends 
throughout  a  considerable  part  of  England.  The  im- 
patience of  the  conspirators  and  the  slowness  of  the 
Ministry  at  Madrid  defeated  the  plan,  if  any  such  were 
formed,  and  postponed,  at  least  till  another  year,  the 
miseries  of  an  unsuccessful  insurrection. 

The  Commous  had  adjourned  several  mouths  to  Commons 
allow  time  for  the  construction  of  the  new  House  of  become 
Peers.  On  the  20th  of  January,  16&8,  both  Chambers  u.in-. 
met  at  Westminster,  when  the  Protector  formally  a  e' 
opened  the  business  of  the  Session.  He  made  a  speech 
in  the  Upper,  or,  as  it  was  then  more  commonly  called,  the 
"  Other  "  House,  exhorting  the  Lords  and  Gentlemen  to 
unity,  and  expressing  his  unbounded  confidence  in  their 
zeal  and  patriotism.  But  it  was  not  the  fate  of  Crom- 
well to  receive  any  support  from  Parliaments.  In 
virtue  of  one  of  the  provisions  of  the  Petition  and  Advice, 
which  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  excluding  any 
Member  who  had  been  regularly  returned  to  the  Lower 
House,  the  representatives,  formerly  shut  out  by  the 
refusal  of  a  certificate,  were  now  permitted  to  resume 
their  seats,  where  they  added  greatly  to  the  strength  of 
the  opposition.  A  similar  effect  was  produced  by  the 
elevation  to  the  House  of  Peers  of  several  of  the  most 
active  friends  of  the  reigning  Government ;  and  hence, 
no  sooner  did  the  Ministers  proceed  to  unfold  their  views 
of  state  affairs,  and  to  demand  supplies,  than  they  found 
that  the  prevailing  sentiment  among  the  Commons  was 
hostile  to  the  policy  of  their  master.  They  asked,  for 
example,  who  had  made  the  Members  of  the  other 
Houie  Lords,  and  who  enjoyed  the  privilege  of  restoring 
the  authority  of  the  ancient  Peerage.  Whenever  the 
latter  body  sent  a  message  to  them,  they  refused  to  give 
an  answer  until  they  had  determined  by  what  name  they 
were  to  be  addressed,  and  to  what  extent  they  would 
admit  their  right  to  interfere  with  the  deliberations  of  a 
Parliament  to  which  they  had  not  been  sent  by  the  People. 

*  Thuilo  v,  vol.  iv.  p.  567.     Clarendon,  1'apers,  vol.  iii.  p.  311. 
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The  Protector  was  grieved  to  the  heart  by  the  obstinacy 
of  the  republicans,  and  more  especially  by  the  contempt 
with  which  they  treated  his  batch  of  Peers.  He  sum- 
moned both  Houses  to  attend  him  at  the  Banqueting- 
house,  where  he  again  lectured  them  on  the  necessity  of 
unanimity,  and  pointed  out  the  dangers  with  which  the 
Country  was  threatened  from  abroad.  But  all  his  pious 
cares  were  expended  in  vain  ;  and  he  soon  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  having  recourse  to  an  expedient  of  a  more  de- 
cisive character.  Pressed  for  want  of  money  to  pay  his 
army,  alarmed  by  reports  of  foreign  invasion,  and  being 
assured  that  a  faction,  consisting  of  the  extreme  Com- 
monwealth's men  and  of  the  fanatical  party  among  the 
officers,  were  employed  in  forwarding  a  Petition  among 
the  citizens  of  London,  the  object  of  which  was  to  sweep 
away  both  the  Protectorate  and  the  House  of  Peers,  he 
resolved  forthwith  to  dismiss  the  Parliament  and  to 
take  the  reins  of  Government  exclusively  into  his  own 
hands.  One  morning,  accordingly,  in  an  early  part  of 
the  following  month,  feeling  himself  irritated  by  con- 
tinued opposition  almost  to  a  degree  of  frenzy,  he  leaped 
into  a  hackney  coach  which  he  saw  standing  near 
Whitehall,  called  six  of  his  guards  who  were  at  hand, 
and  drove  instantly  to  the  doors  of  the  House.* 

He  presented  himself  among  the  Lords,  who  were  not 
at  all  prepared  for  his  appearance,  in  a  manner  so  sudden 
and  undignified,  that  Fleetwood,  who  now  joined  him, 
endeavoured  to  dissuade  him  from  a  step  which  he  would 
probably  repent,  especially  as  he  must  thereby  take  his 
best  friends  by  surprise.  At  these  words  he  laid  his 
hand  upon  his  breast  and  swore  by  the  living  God  that  he 
would  do  it,  and  that  they  should  not  sit  another  hour. 
Sending  to  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  Usher  of  the 
Black  Rod,  he  desired  the  attendance  of  the  Members, 
many  of  whom  refused  to  come.  But  the  others,  with 
the  Speaker  at  their  head,  obeyed  the  requisition  ;  and, 
when  they  were  assembled,  he  addressed  them  at  some 
length.  His  speech  was  full  of  complaint  and  reproach, 
accusing  their  ingratitude  and  lamenting  his  own  for- 
tune ;  and,  in  conclusion,  he  said,  "  I  think  it  high  time 
that  an  end  be  put  to  your  sitting,  and  I  do  dissolve  this 
Parliament,  and  let  God  be  judge  between  me  and 
you."| 

The  position  which  Cromwell  now  occupied  was  in- 
deed far  from  being  enviable.  His  enemies  beyond 
seas  were  not  less  active  than  his  political  antagonists  at 
home ;  and  wherever  he  turned  he  saw  causes  of  fear 
and  suspicion.  He  filled  London  with  troops  ;  but  his 
confidence,  even  in  the  army,  began  to  totter.  His  own 
regiment  was  corrupted  by  the  infusion  of  violent 
principles,  insomuch  that  he  was  obliged  to  cashier  some 
of  the  principal  officers.  Still  the  flood  of  opposition 
rolled  on  and  increased.  Another  plot  was  formed  by 
the  Royalists  in  the  West,  who  expected  King  Charles 
in  the  Spring  of  the  year,  attended  by  a  powerful  fleet 
and  army.  The  Marquis  of  Ormond  came  over  to  di- 
rect and  animate  their  zeal ;  and  sanguine  hopes  were 
for  a  moment  entertained  that  the  star  of  the  Stuarts 
was  once  more  to  attain  the  ascendant.  But  all  such 
hopes  were  miserably  disappointed  ;  for  the  intrigues  of 
the  Prince's  friends  in  Holland  led  only  to  the  discom- 
fiture of  his  adherents  in  Britain,  and  brought  several 
of  them  to  an  untimely  death.  Having  apprehended 
some  of  these  objects  of  his  terror,  Cromwell  assembled 


a  high  court  of  justice,  with  instructions  to  bring  the  Annals  of 
leaders  to  an  immediate  trial.  Sir  Henry  Slingsby,  a 
Roman  Catholic,  and  Dr.  Hewet,  an  Episcopal  Clergy- 
man, were  condemned  by  that  illegal  tribunal  to  suffer 
the  doom  awarded  against  traitors.  Great  interest  was 
made,  but  in  vain,  for  both  the  criminals ;  the  Protector 
having  determined  to  intimidate  by  examples  of  severity 
a  class  of  men  whom  he  thought  no  forbearance  could 
gain  and  no  concessions  could  mollify.  His  favourite 
daughter  Elizabeth  is  said  to  have  importuned  him  to 
grant  a  pardon  to  Hewet,  whose  ministry  she  attended, 
and  who  is  understood  to  have  performed  the  ceremony 
of  marriage  when  she  was  united  to  Mr.  Claypole.  But 
he  continued  inexorable,  and  allowed  the  sentence  of  the 
law  to  be  executed  on  both  the  convicted  Royalists.* 

The  disturbed  state  of  things  at  home  did  not  alto-  Foreign 
gether  prevent  Cromwell  from  attending  to  the  fortune  affairs. 
of  the  war  which  employed  the  armies  of  France  and 
Spain.  It  had  long  been  an  object  with  England  to  Dunkirk 
obtain  a  seaport  on  the  opposite  coast,  by  means  of  Saineu<. 
which  her  rulers  might  have  an  easy  communication 
with  the  Continent  in  time  of  Peace,  and  a  convenient 
port  for  debarkation  in  the  event  of  hostilities ;  and,  in 
his  negotiations  with  Mazarin,  the  new  Minister  of 
France,  he  covenanted  for  Dunkirk  as  the  reward  of  his 
alliance,  and  the  price  at  which  he  consented  to  sell  the 
service  of  his  veteran  troops.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
French  were  not  sincere  in  their  professions  to  Lockhart, 
who  commanded  the  English  contingent  ;  and  that, 
when  Louis  and  the  Cardinal  entered  the  town  which 
had  yielded  to  the  arms  of  the  confederates,  they  con- 
gratulated themselves  upon  obtaining  so  valuable  a 
fortress  on  such  easy  terms.  But  the  Protector  had  in- 
structed his  General,  should  any  hesitation  appear  in  his 
allies  to  fulfil  their  contract,  to  draw  off  the  English 
troops  and  threaten  to  join  the  Spaniards,  who  would, 
he  had  no  reason  to  doubt,  willingly  sacrifice  Dunkirk 
to  obtain  even  the  neutrality  of  England.  Lockhart 
literally  complied  with  the  instructions  he  had  received. 
He  pulled  out  his  watch  and  told  Mazarin,  if  he  did  not 
resign  the  town  within  the  space  of  one  hour,  he  should 
see  the  British  regiments  on  their  march  to  the  Spanish 
camp. 

The  situation  of  the  usurper  was  becoming  very 
critical.  His  finances  were  exhausted ;  his  army  was 
unpaid ;  and  the  means  £y  which  he  had  formerly  re- 
plenished his  treasury  were,  since  the  meeting  of  Par- 
liament, declared  unlawful.  He  attempted  to  raise  a 
loan  in  the  city  ;  but,  when  the  merchants  asked  for  a 
more  substantial  security  than  the  credit  of  his  name 
and  Government,  he  had  nothing  to  offer.  They  sug- 
gested a  mortgage  on  the  estates  of  his  friends,  or  a 
debenture  on  the  landed  property  of  the  Royalists ;  and 
he  listened  to  their  proposals  so  far  as  to  name  a  Com- 
mission to  make  inquiry  as  to  the  extent  to  which  such 
security  could  be  procured.  No  expedient,  however, 
could  be  discovered  by  these  counsellors  for  meeting  the 
wants  of  the  Exchequer.  The  embarrassment  was 
allowed  to  increase  ;  the  treasury  continued  empty  ;  and 
those  who  had  hitherto  placed  the  utmost  reliance  on 
the  vigour  and  wisdom  of  the  Protector  began  to  per- 
ceive that  there  was  no  longer  any  aid  in  the  devices  of 
man.  He  had  consented  to  the  propriety  of  summoning 
another  Parliament,  which  he  hoped  to  find  more  ob- 


*  Burton,  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  347—357.    Thurlow,  vol.  vi.  p.  767.         *  Ludlow.  vol.  ii.  p.  149.     Whitelock,  p.  673.     State  Trial*, 
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History,  sequious  than  the  last,  when  a  great  domestic  calamity 
absorbed  all  his  thoughts,  and  fatally  exasperated  the 
disease  which  had  already  begun  to  waste  his  vital 

nowcrs 

His  favourite  daughter  Elizabeth,  who  had  herself 
been  touched  by  the  hand  of  sorrow,  was  fast  hastening 
to  the  grave.  She  had  ever  possessed  a  deep  hold  on 
the  affections  of  her  father;  but  now,  when  he  saw  her 
daily  sinking  under  the  pressure  of  a  mortal  illness,  he 
became  more  painfully  interested  in  her  sufferings  and 
more  anxious  for  her  recovery.  When  her  death  was 
announced  to  him,  he  was  already  confined  to  bed  under 
a  complication  of  gout,  fever,  ana  ague.  About  the  mid- 
dle of  August  his  complaints  became  so  serious  as  to 
alarm  his  medical  attendants;  and,  perceiving  from  their 
looks  and  whispers  that  they  thought  him  in  danger,  he 
desired  to  be  propped  up  with  pillows  until  he  should 
execute  his  private  will.  Much  folly,  presumption,  and 
fanaticism  are  said  to  have  marked  the  religious  services 
of  those  who  ministered  at  his  bedside ;  and  it  is  re- 
corded that  even  his  own  mind  was  unduly  exalted  by 
superstitious  fancies  which  his  habits  of  thinking  had 
led  him  to  encourage.  It  is  not  improbable  that  he  de- 
rived some  comfort  from  the  Calvinistic  tenet  which 
asserts  the  perseverance  of  the  Saints,  for  he  cherished 
the  assurance  that  he  was  once  in  a  state  of  grace.* 

It  was  on  the  3d  of  September,  his  auspicious  day, 
the  anniversary  of  Dunbar  and  Worcester,  that  the  Pro- 
tector was  removed  from  the  certain  cares  and  doubtful 
glories  of  the  high  station  to  which  he  had  attained.  A 
violent  storm,  which  extended  its  ravages  over  the  greater 
part  of  Southern  Europe,  either  preceded  or  immediately 
followed  his  death  ;  trees  were  torn  up  by  the  roots  in 
St.  James's  Park,  and  houses  were  unroofed  in  the  city  ; 
an  incident  which  gave  rise  to  much  childish  superstition 
and  profane  drollery.  Although  the  disease  of  which 
he  died  rendered  speedy  interment  necessary,  a  waxen 
figure,  with  a  sceptre,  crown,  and  globe,  was  exhibited 
in  state  during  several  weeks ;  and  the  public  funeral 
was  conducted  with  more  than  regal  expense  and 
grandeur.  On  the  23d  of  November,  1 659,  the  gorgeous 
procession  moved  from  Somerset-house  to  Westminster, 
when  his  coffin  was  deposited  in  the  sepulchre  of  Kings, 
in  (lie  Chapel  of  Henry  VH. 

The  character  of  this  extraordinary  man  will  be  drawn 
with  the  greatest  ease  and  certainty  from  a  survey  of  his 
actions,  both  in  his  private  capacity,  before  the  tide  of 
the  Civil  War  raised  him  above  his  original  level,  and 
after  he  had  climbed  to  supreme  command  as  the 
autocrat  of  the  British  Kingdoms.  To  the  most  care- 
less eye  it  will  appear  obvious  that  he  assisted  in  re- 

*  The  following  prayer  is  found  in  all  the  collections  of  the 
sayings  and  doings  of  this  singular  person  :  "  Lord,  though  I  am 
a  wretched  and  miserable  creature,  I  am  in  covenant  with  thee 
through  grace,  and  I  may,  I  will,  come  unto  thee  for  thy  people. 
Thou  hast  made  me  a  mean  instrument  to  do  them  some  good  and 
Thee  service  ;  and  many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
me,  though  others  wish  and  would  be  glad  of  my  death.  But, 
Lord,  however  thou  dost  dispose  of  me.,  continue' to  go  on  to  do 
good  for  them.  Give  them  consistency  of  judgment,  onn  heart,  and 
mutual  love,  and  go  on  to  deliver  them,  and  with  the  work  of 
reformation,  and  make  the  name  of  Christ  gloriout  in  the  world. 
Teach  those  who  look  too  much  upon  thy  instruments  to  look  more 
upon  thyself.  Pardon  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of 
a- poor  worm,  for  they  are  thy  people  too  ;  and  pardon  the  folly  of 
th.s  short  prayer  for  Jesus  Christ  his  sake,  and  give  us  a  good 
night,  it  it  be  thy  pleasure."  Ludlow  remarks,  that  some  of  the 
last  words  of  Cromwell  were  "rather  becoming  a  mediator  than  a 
sinner." 
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moving  one  species  of  despotism  only  to  establish  another  Annals  of  • 
much  more  palpable  and  oppressive.  Charles  was  con-  Britain, 
demned  by  the  public  voice  for  his  attempt  to  govern 
without  the  aid  of  Parliament ;  Cromwell  dissolved  and 
insulted  every  House  of  Commons  with  which  the 
necessity  of  his  affairs  compelled  him  to  act.  He  broke 
up  one  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet ;  called  a  second  of 
his  own  authority,  and  then  dismissed  it  with  every  ex- 
pression of  contempt ;  selected  the  Members  of  a  third 
so  as  to  render  them  subservient  to  his  views,  and  yet 
found  it  indispensable  to  scatter  them  by  violent  means; 
and  he  turned  out  of  doors  his  last  Legislature,  Lords, 
Knights,  and  Burgesses,  under  the  influence  of  ungo- 
vernable rage,  suspicion,  and  apprehension.  His  talent 
lay  in  his  courage  and  resolution,  whether  as  displayed 
in  the  field  of  battle  or  in  the  deliberations  of  the  cabinet; 
the  strongest  measures  always  pleased  him  best ;  and, 
when  he  appeared  to>  hesitate,  it  was  not  from  any  want 
of  reliance  on  his  own  mind,  but  merely  to  await  the 
lagging  determinations  of  others.  He  surpassed  the 
King1  in  vigour  and  unity  of  purpose  as  much  as  the 
latter  was  superior  to  him  in  intelligence,  learning,  and 
taste.  Both  were  religious,  but  according  to  different 
systems  ;  the  one  laid  great  stress  on  form  and  decorum, 
the  other  aspired  to  a  direct  communion  with  Heaven, 
and  attempted  to  fathom  the  profoundest  depths  of 
metaphysical  theology.  Cromwell  was  created  by  the 
age  in  which  he  lived,  and  he  conformed  himself  to  its 
spirit.  The  son  of  James  I.  lived  a  century  too  soon  or 
too  late,  and  fell  the  victim  of  opinions  which  he  could 
neither  admit  nor  control. 

As  the  right  of  naming  his  successor  was  by  the  new  Richard 
form  of  the  Constitution  vested  in  the  chief  Magistrate  h'sa<ms 
of  the  Commonwealth,  the  consent  of  the  dying  Pro-  ceeds> 
tector  was  given  to  the  elevation  of  his  son  Richard. 
This  young  man,  whose  disposition  led  him  to  prefer  a 
rural  lite  to  the  anxieties  of  a  political  station,  heard 
with  manifest  reluctance  the  call  of  his  father's  friends 
to  assume  the  government,  for  the  duties  of  which  he 
was  perfectly  aware  that  neither  his  talents  nor  his  edu- 
cation had  in  any  degree  qualified  him.  In  witnessing1 
the  first  step  towards  the  perpetuity  of  a  new  race  of 
Sovereigns,  the  English  people  remained  passive.  The 
Scots,  who  had  been  for  some  time  quietly  ruled  by 
General  Monk,  offered  no  opposition ;  while  the  Irish, 
who  at  that  period  enjoyed  unusual  tranquillity  under 
Henry  Cromwell,  bestowed  a  hearty  concurrence  on  the 
accession  of  his  brother,  whose  mild  temper  was  generally 
known.  Thus  there  appeared  every  where  the  most 
entire  unanimity,  with  the  exception  of  the  obstinate 
republicans,  that  active  and  powerful  party  which  had 
occasioned  so  much  uneasiness  during  the  last  years  of 
Oliver,  and  had  forced  him  back  when  he  was  preparing 
to  ascend  the  steps  of  the  throne. 

The  faction  now  mentioned  included  the  respectable  Opposed 
names  of  Desborough,  Fleetwood,  Overton,  Ludlow,  by  the  re- 
Rich,  Okey,  Alured,  and  others,  some  of  whom  had 
been  discarded  by  the  late  Protector  on  account  of  their 
unaccommodating  principles.  Never  having  given  their 
consent  to  the  innovations  introduced  by  the  Petition 
and  Advice,  they  now  expressed  their  determination  to 
bring  back  matters  to  the  condition  in  which  they  stood 
at  the  execution  of  Charles,  or,  as  they  expressed  it,  to 
revive  the  "  good  old  cause.'*  A  Parliament,  which  had 
been  summoned  in  the  beginning  of  the  year,  confirmed 
by  their  votes  the  actual  system  of  Government,  as 
exercised  by  the  Legislature  and  a  "  single  person,"  and 
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accordingly  found  themselves  at  issue  with  the  colleagues 
of  Fleetwood,  who,  from  their  practice  of  meeting  at 
Wallingford-house,  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
that  mansion.  The  officers,  strengthened  by  the  con- 
viction that  the  army  at  large  would  espouse  their  cause, 
complained  to  Richard  that  the  Members  of  the  Lower 
House  had,  by  denouncing  the  proceedings  of  the 
Military  Council,  exceeded  their  province  as  lawgivers, 
and  insisted  upon  their  being  dissolved.  Finding  that 
all  resistance  would  prove  vain,  he  yielded  to  the  dicta- 
tion of  his  uncle  and  brother-in-law,  dismissed  the 
Commons,  who  hud  taken  the  warmest  interest  in  his 
prosperity,  and  soon  afterwards  resigned  his  office,  the 
honours  of  which  he  had  never  coveted,  nor  thought 
worthy  of  the  sacrifice  they  had  already  entailed  upon 
him.  Henry  Cromwell,  also,  after  a  brief  delay,  re- 
linquished the  Government  of  Ireland. 

The  dissolution  of  Parliament  placed  the  power  of  the 
Kingdom  once  more  in  the  hands  of  the  army,  repre- 
sented by  the  Council  of  Officers.  Apprehensive  that 
the  people  would  not  consent  to  be  governed  by  the 
sword,  they  resolved  to  call  together  the  remains  of  the 
Long  Parliament  expelled  by  Cromwell ;  it  being  pre- 
sumed that  their  privilege  as  Members  could  not  be 
annulled  by  the  violence  to  which  they  were  on  that  oc- 
casion subjected.  The  restoration  of  the  Rump  excited 
considerable  alarm,  and  probably  precipitated  the  plans 
of  the  leading  Royalists,  who,  before  the  republican 
party  could  re-establish  the  foundations  of  their  authority, 
resolved  to  make  an  effort  for  the  recovery  of  the  crown 
to  its  legitimate  possessor.  Various  schemes  were  in 
progress,  but  none  took  effect,  save  the  enterprise  of 
Sir  George  Booth,  who  succeeded  in  surprising  or 
reducing  the  city  of  Chester.  Sir  Richard  Willis,  in 
whom  Charles  confided  as  an  agent,  acted  the  part  of  a 
traitor,  and  revealed  his  intensions,  and  betrayed  those 
of  his  own  friends  to  the  Parliamentary  Chiefs  ;  and 
hence  the  risings  of  the  Monarchists  throughout  the 
more  loyal  Counties  were  almost  immediately  suppressed. 
The  success  of  Booth,  accordingly,  was  soon  followed  by 
a  complete  defeat ;  he  himself  was  taken  prisoner,  and 
his  little  army  dispersed  or  led  into  captivity. 

But  this  triumph,  so  far  from  securing  the  interests 
of  the  republican  faction  in  Parliament,  only  prepared 
the  way  for  their  downfal.  Lambert,  who  had  van- 
quished the  insurgent  Royalists,  thinking  the  military 
entitled  to  greater  influence  in  the  Government  than 
the  ambitious  statesmen  were  willing  to  concede,  pro- 
cured a  Petition,  signed  by  the  principal  officers,  de- 
manding from  the  House  certain  appointments  in  the 
army,  from  which  they  were  not  to  be  removed  except 
by  the  sentence  of  a  court-martial.  This  proposal 
brought  the  two  bodies  into  collision,  which  ended  in 
the  expulsion  of  the  Members  from  their  seats,  and  in 
the  formation  of  a  Committee  of  Safety,  consisting  of 
twenty  persons,  who  charged  themselves  with  the  ad- 
ministration of  affairs.  The  office  of  Commander-in- 
chief,  with  undiminished  authority,  was  conferred  on 
Fleetwood;  the  rank  of  Major-General  of  the  forces  in 
Great  Britain  was  bestowed  upon  Lambert;  and  all  the 
subalterns  who  refused  to  submit  to  this  arrangement  and 
acknowledge  its  lawfulness  were  dismissed  from  the 
service. 

So  violent  a  usurpation  could  not  fail  to  excite  much 
fear  and  discontent  in  all  classes  of  the  community  ;  and 
those  even  whc  detested  the  principles  of  the  Rump 
were  greaily  moved  at  the  prospect  of  a  military  des- 


potism. But  the  armies  in  Scotland  and  Ireland  had  Annals  of 
not  shared  in  the  measures  which  led  to  the  ascendency  B»tain- 
of  the  Wallingford  Council,  and  the  supremacy  of  Fleet- 
wood  as  Captain-General.  General  Monk,  in  particular, 
who  still  continued  in  his  command  beyond  the  Tweed, 
was  extremely  dissatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  his 
brethren  in  arms,  and,  more  especially,  with  the  high 
promotion  of  Lambert.  The  restorer  of  Monarchy  had 
already  turned  a  favourable  ear  to  the  proposals  of 
Charles,  communicated  to  him  through  Sir  John  Gren- 
ville,  a  faithful  adherent  of  the  King;  but,  determined 
to  be  guided  in  this  momentous  undertaking  by  the 
current  of  events,  he  directed  all  his  study  to  the  im- 
portant object  of  gaining  time,  hoping  to  disarm  his 
antagonists  by  delay.  The  Major-General  was  sent 
against  him  with  a  superior  force,  and  had  advanced  as  , 
far  as  Newcastle,  when  Monk,  unwilling  to  come  to 
blows,  drew  him  into  a  lengthened  negotiation,  which 
in  the  end  superseded  the  meditated  appeal  to  arms. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Committee  of  Safety,  admo-  Parliament 
nished  by  troubles  in  the  city,  and  by  a  mutiny  in  the  re-assem- 
fleet,  saw  the  necessity  of  calling  Parliament  again  to-  e  • 
gether.  Lenthal  and  his  followers  were  therefore  per- 
mitted to  assemble,  and  even  to  resume  a  higher  degree 
of  power  than  they  had  recently  been  compelled  to  sur- 
render. The  Committee  of  Safety  was  dissolved,  and 
orders  given  to  seize  the  principal  members;  while,  in 
its  place,  a  Council  of  State  was  appointed,  all  of  whom 
were  sworn  to  abjure  regal  government  and  the  family 
of  Stuart.  While  these  things  were  passing,  Monk  was 
on  his  march  towards  the  Capital.  At  York  he  had  an 
interview  with  Lord  Fairfax,  now  become  a  Royalist, 
by  whom  he  was  advised  to  unfurl  the  King's  stand- 
ard and  proclaim  him  openly.  Declining  this  counsel 
as  premature,  he  proceeded  to  London  at  the  head 
of  five  thousand  men,  and  on  the  3d  of  February 
occupied  the  quarters  assigned  him  at  Whitehall.  Still 
feeling  his  way  with  the  utmost  caution,  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  the  recall  of  the  excluded  Members,  most  of 
whom,  he  knew, were  Royalists;  and  who, by  resuming 
their  seats,  created  a  decided  majority  in  favour  of  that 
restoration  which  he  was  now  labouring,  though  by  very 
indirect  and  even  suspicious  means,  to  effect.  To  ac- 
complish this  object,  the  House  voted  its  own  dissolution ; 
and,  after  making  suitable  arrangements  for  electing 
successors  in  all  the  Counties  and  Boroughs,  the  Members 
separated  on  the  16th  of  March,  1660,  nineteen  years  and  a 
half  from  the  period  in  which  they  originally  assembled. 

But  this  event,  however  favourable  to  his  views,  did  Cautious 
not  yet  appear  in  the  eyes  of  Monk  sufficient  to  justify  conductor 
any  avowal  of  his  intentions.  He  still  maintained  a  con- 
fidential  correspondence  with  Charles,  from  whom  he 
did  not  conceal  his  resolution  to  declare  for  Monarchy 
and  the  House  of  Stuart.  When  the  middle  of  April 
arrived,  the  result  of  the  elections  for  the  new  Parliament 
afforded  ample  security  that  the  greater  part  of  the 
Members  would  second  the  wishes  of  the  General.  Of 
the  Presbyterians,  who  outnumbered  both  the  Republi- 
cans and  the  Cavaliers,  taken  separately,  many  would  have 
preferred  the  Kirk  and  the  Covenant  to  Episcopacy  and 
the  Church  ;  but  the  majority  dreading,  as  the  greatest 
of  all  evils,  the  dominance  of  the  Sectaries,  manifested 
great  happiness  in  the  prospect  of  a  settled  Government 
under  the  ancient  forms.  The  army,  it  is  true,  still  re- 
tained a  strong  mixture  of  the  former  leaven  which  had 
fermented  in  it  since  the  days  of  Hampden,  Pym,  and 
the  triumph  of  Naseby.  Lambert,  who  had  escaped  from 
4  H  ?. 
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History,  the  Tower,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  a  few  discon- 
tented troops,  and  invited  the  lovers  of  the  Common- 
wealth to  rally  round  his  standard  ;  but,  finding  no 
support  in  the  city,  he  retired  to  Warwickshire,  where 
he  got  some  considerable  accessions  to  his  force  from 
certain  regiments  quartered  in  that  County.  Ingoldsby, 
now  a  determined  Royalist,  encountered  him  near 
Daventry,  dispersed  his  followers,  took  him  prisoner 
with  his  own  hand,  and  conducted  him  to  London,  where 
he  was  again  subjected  to  confinement. 

On  the  25lh  of  April  the  Convention  Parliament 
met,  when  the  Cavaliers,  aided  by  their  adherents,  formed 
a  powerful  majority.  Confident  that  his  plan  must  now 
be  crowned  with  success,  Monk,  who  sat  as  representa- 
tive for  Devonshire,  admitted  into  the  House  a  mes- 
senger from  the  King,  who  was  the  bearer  of  letters  to 
the  Lords  and  Commons,  to  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Com- 
mon Council  of  the  city,  to  the  General  himself,  and  to 
Montague,  who  commanded  the  fleet.  A  paper,  which 
accompanied  the  communication  to  Parliament,  granted 
a  pardon  to  all  persons,  except  such  as  might  afterwards 
be  named  by  the  Legislature,  and  entreated  the  several 
parties  to  forget  their  differences  and  to  live  in  peace 
and  concord:  it  declared  at  the  same  time  liberty  to 
tender  consciences,  proceeding  on  the  ground  that  no 
man  should  be  called  in  question  for  differences  in  re- 
ligious opinion  which  did  not  disturb  the  repose  of  the 
Kingdom ;  and  promised,  moreover,  the  Royal  assent 
to  such  Statutes  as  should  be  passed  for  the  full  granting 
of  that  indulgence.  With  reference  to  estates  purchased 
or  granted  during  the  troubles,  the  King  proposed  to 
leave  the  settlement  of  all  such  points  to  the  wisdom  of 
Parliament,  which  could  best  provide  for  the  just  satis- 
faction of  all  the  individuals  mainly  concerned.  Lastly, 
he  engaged  to  liquidate  all  the  arrears  of  the  army  under 
General  Monk,  and  retain  the  officers  and  men  in  the 
Royal  service  upon  the  same  footing  on  which  they 
at  that  time  stood,  as  to  pay,  rank,  and  allowances.* 

*  Lords'  Journal!,  vol.  xi.  7 — 10.  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  994. 
The  dutuils  given  by  this  author  are  minute  and  interesting. 


The  conditions  now  stated  formed  the  substance  of  Annals  of 
the  celebrated  Declaration  of  Breda,  and  were  deemed  so 
satisfactory   by   both    Houses    that    they    immediately 
resolved  to  invite  Charles  to  his  native  Kingdom,  and  to 
restore  to  him  the  crown  which  had  been  violently  torn 
from  his  father.     They  had  previously  voted  that,  by  the 
ancient  and  fundamental  laws  of  the  realm,  the  govern- 
ment was  and  ought  to  be  administered  by  King,  Lords, 
and  Commons ;    and    they   therefore   ordered   that    the  The  King 
arms   and   symbols  of  the  Commonwealth  should    be  recalled. 
every  where  effaced ;    the  name  of  the  Sovereign  be 
introduced  into  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  ;    and  the 
date  of  his  reign  commence  on   the  30th  of  January, 
1648. 

Upon  receiving  this  intelligence,  Charles  repaired  to  the  He  enters 
Hague,  whence  he  embarked  on  board  one  of  the  ships  hisCapitaL 
of  the  English  fleet,  commanded  by  Admiral  Montague, 
and  which  had  anchored  on  the  coast  for  his  accommo- 
dation. At  Dover,  where  he  landed,  the  principal 
Nobility  of  the  neighbouring  Counties,  General  Monk, 
the  Chiefs  of  the  army,  and  the  leading  Statesmen  in 
the  Kingdom  were  in  readiness  to  receive  him.  Joy 
beamed  on  every  countenance  ;  his  journey  to  London 
resembled  a  triumphal  procession ;  the  roads  were 
crowded  with  persons  eager  to  obtain  a  view  of  the 
Royal  party  and  testify  their  loyalty ;  and,  when  he 
reached  the  Capital,  all  the  magnificence  of  a  great 
city  was  displayed  to  welcome  a  Monarch  whom  his 
own  sufferings  and  the  history  of  his  family  had  rendered 
an  object  of  unusual  interest.  It  is  not  wonderful  that 
amidst  so  much  congratulation  he  should  have  expressed 
some  surprise  that  "  his  good  people  had  not  sent  for 
him  sooner.*'* 


*  Clarendon,  vol.  iii.  p.  1021.  The  King  set  sail  on  the  24th 
of  May,  landed  on  the  26th,  and  passed  the  night  at  Canterbury, 
On  Monday,  the  28th,  he  went  to  Rochester  ;  and  on  the  following 
day,  the  anniversary  of  his  birth,  he  entered  London.  "The  fond 
imaginations  of  men,"  says  Hume,  "interpreted  as  a  happy  omen 
the  concurrence  of  two  such  joyful  periods,"  vol.  vii.  p.  330. 
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THE  progress  of  the  Reformation  was  not  accompa- 
nied by  corresponding  improvements  in  the  morals  of 
the  Courts  and  Sovereigns  of  Germany.  The  double 
marriage  of  Philip  of  Hesse  had  previously  cast  a  stain 
upon  the  character  of  that  great  Prince,  and  the  suc- 
ceeding generation  of  rulers  sank  into  grosser  habits  of 
profligacy.  The  head  of  the  Empire,  withdrawing  him- 
self from  the  urgent  calls  of  business,  squandered  his 
days  and  his  gold  in  the  idle  pursuits  of  alchemy. 
Others  were  devoted  to  less  innocent  follies.  The  as- 
cendency and  power  which  Maurice  and  Augustus  had 
acquired  for  Saxony  were  gradually  diminishing,  while 
Christian,  the  unworthy  successor  of  those  great  Princes, 
was  lost  in  brutal  intoxication.  Nor  did  the  heavy 
financial  burdens  of  Brandenburg  prevent  Joachim  from 
sinking  large  sums  in  architectural  fancies,  and  in  pur- 
suits of  gallantry.  These  are  a  few  instances  from  a 
multitude  which  might  be  quoted.* 

With  the  Reformation,  also,  the  machinery  of  Govern- 
ment had  undergone  a  total  change.  Political  differ- 
ences and  jealousies,  as  has  been  previously  seen,  had 
become  blended  with  the  interests  of  religion ;  and  the 
latter  had  suffered  deeply  from  the  unnatural  associa- 
tion. Disunion,  at  once  the  bane  and  reproach  of  Pro- 
testantism in  Germany,  had  reduced  its  Ministers  into 
dependents  upon  the  arbitrary  will  of  the  respective 
Sovereigns.  The  faith  of  Principalities,  in  several  in- 
stances, had  undergone  contradictory  changes,  according 
to  the  caprice  of  the  rulers ;  and  when  the  show  of  a 
spiritual  opposition  to  Romanism  ceased  to  be  necessary 
from  the  increasing  strength  of  the  Reformation,  this 
loss  to  the  Ecclesiastics  of  a  source  of  political  weight 
and  consequence  was  accompanied  by  further  degrada- 
tion. A  right  of  presentation  to  Benefices  had  been 
constantly  exercised  by  the  feudal  superior,  but  the 
declining  influence  of  the  Nobility  opened  the  way  to 
abuses  in  the  exercise  of  this  privilege,  as  an  occasional 
means  of  securing  the  favour  of  the  Sovereign.  More- 
over, the  selfish  rapacity  of  the  Princes  in  appropriating 
Ecclesiastical  property,  enabled  them,  by  means  of  their 
Consistories,  to  regulate  at  pleasure  the  education,  sala- 
ries, and  appointments  of  the  Clergy  of  their  respective 
States. 

The  influence  of  the  Princes,  through  which  they  had 
set  at  nought  the  religious  and  civil  privileges  of  their 
subjects,  had  for  some  time  been  increasing.  Events 
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had  empowered  the  head  of  the  State  to  set  aside  the  Anf»als  of 
Estates,  which  were  invested,  in  their  original  spirit  and   "ermany- 
constitution,  with  an  authority  equally  definite  with  that 
of  the  Sovereign.     The  power  of  the   Nobility  (the 
growth,  like  that  of  the  Clergy  and  of  the  Cities,  of 
former  times)  had  suffered  considerably  from  the  hostile 
combinations  of  the  burghers  and  peasantry,  aided  by 
the  support  of  the  Princes.     The  time  had  now  arrived 
when  the  treacherous  nature  of  this  alliance  was  to  be 
manifested.      The   remaining   Estates    found   that   the 
withdrawal  of  the  bulwark,  hitherto  interposed  by  the 
Nobility  against  the  aggressions  of  the  Sovereign,  left 
them   defenceless.     The   feudal  militia  of  the  Middle 
Ages  had  gradually  fallen  into  disuse,  and  a  bar  to  its 
revival  was  found  in  the  reduced  circumstances  of  the 
Nobility,  which  led  them  to  prefer  a  pecuniary  compo- 
sition to  personal  service.     Thus  the  establishment  ofintro,juc_ 
permanent  bodies  of  hired  troops  was  gradually  intro-  tion  of 
duced,  and  the  widely-spreading  troubles  of  the  time  standing 
soon  equalled  the  supply  to  the  demand.*  armies. 

Provided  with  the  materials  of  force  and  war,  and  Adminis- 
enriched  by  the  spoils  of  the  Reformation,  the  Princes  tration  of 
of  Germany  had  little  to  fear  either  from  the  power  or  Govern- 
the  disapprobation  of  their  Estates,  thus  separately  re-  ment* 
duced  to  insignificance.     Next  to  the  Sovereign  ranked 
the  Chancellor,  usually  a  civilian,  but  not  necessarily  of 
noble  birth  ;  and  when  from  indolence  or  imbecility  the 
Prince  was  unequal  to  the  cares  of  State,  the  direction 
of  affairs  passed  entirely  into  the  hands   of  this  func- 
tionary, aided  by  his  counsellors.     With  the  decline  of 
the   authority  of  the  Estates,  the  aggressions   of  the 
Sovereign  increased.     All  the  branches  of  production 
and  commerce  were  fettered  by  restrictions  and  regula- 
tions.    Additional  taxes  were  required  for  the  main- 
tenance of  the  standing  army,  and  the  sale  of  privileges, 
titles,  and  similar  distinctions,  was  erected  into  a  source 
of  profit,  which  was  in  some  measure  required  to  meet 
the  increased  expenditure  of  the  Courts.f 

The  solitary  habits  and  idle  studies  of  the  Emperor  Rudolph 
have  been  before  adverted  to.  Rudolph  II.  (at  his  acces-  II. 
sion  twenty-four  years  of  age)  had  spent  much  of  his  H«s  accea- 
youth  at  the  Court  of  Spain.  His  Romanist  predilections  "' 
had  given  considerable  uneasiness  to  his  father  during 
his  lifetime,  and  the  justice  of  those  suspicions  seemed 
to  be  confirmed  by  his  attempts  to  curtail  the  religious 

*  Stenzel,  i.  529—531. 

f  Ibid.  i.  358—361.     Menzel,  568,  569. 
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liberty  which  had  been  conceded  to  the  Protestants  of 
Austria.  Persons  of  the  rank  of  burgesses  were  hence- 
forward to  be  debarred  from  the  celebration  of  their 
religious  worship,  which  was  in  future  to  be  confined  to 
those  of  noble  and  knightly  degree.  Protestant  educa-r 
tion  was  to  be  suspended,  and  Romanist  worship  enjoined 
in  the  cities  of  the  hereditary  Estates,  which,  in  the 
absence  of  Rudolph  at  Prague,  were  at  that  time  go- 
verned by  his  brother  Ernest.  Further  innovations 
equally  unfavourable  were  introduced.  But  the  Pro- 
testants, on  the  other  side,  were  guilty  of  many  acts  of 
indiscreet  and  indecorous  violence,  which  called  for 
vigorous  interference  on  the  part  of  the  Government.* 
A  Diet  was  held  at  Augsburg  in  1582,  for  the  pur- 
Augsburg.  p0se  Of  deciding  on  the  policy  proper  to  be  pursued  with 
regard  to  the  frontiers  on  the  side  of  Holland,  now  vio- 
lated by  the  levies  and  incursions  of  the  factions  con- 
tending in  that  quarter.  Time  was  wasted  in  discus- 
sions, irreconcilable  demands  were  put  forward  in  turn 
by  either  party,  nor  were  they  convinced  of  the  folly  of 
their  conduct,  until  the  arrival  of  intelligence  of  the 
Blockadeof  blockade  of  the  Rhine  by  the  Hollanders,  a  measure 
which  completed  the  ruin  of  the  declining  trade  of 
Germany. f 

The  palmy  days  of  German  manufactures  and  corn- 
commerce  merce  were  now  gone  by,  although  their  decay  was 
of  Ger-  recent.  Forty  years  previously,  the  riches  and  resources 
of  Nuremburg  had  called  forth  the  admiration  of  Vene- 
tians. The  situation  of  this  city  made  it  a  convenient 
entrep6t  for  the  traffic  carried  on  by  means  of  the  Rhine 
and  Danube.  The  products  of  the  most  remote  Coun- 
tries of  Europe  were  seen  in  its  markets,  its  smiths  and 
hardware  artificers  were  highly  esteemed  even  iu  Italy, 
and  pocket  watches  (then  a  rarity)  of  Nuremburg  ma- 
nufacture bore  a  high  price  in  England.  It  was  not 
the  custom  of  the  citizens  of  Nuremburg  to  squander 
in  unthrifty  magnificence  of  attire,  nor  in  idle  pageantry, 
the  fruits  of  their  successful  industry,  (a  prudence  un- 
common in  that  age  of  prodigal  splendour,)  but  their 
coffers  were  liberally  opened  tor  all  public  purposes.^ 
Augsburg.  With  Nuremburg,  Augsburg  shared  in  the  profits  drawn 
from  the  intercourse  carried  on  through  their  medium 
between  Italy  and  the  Netherlands.  That  city  was  the 
residence  of  the  wealthy  Fuggers,  the  greatest  capitalists 
and  speculators  of  their  age.  When  the  discovery  of 
the  South-West  passage  began  to  act  injuriously  upon 
the  old  and  beaten  line  of  commercial  intercourse  with 
India,  the  Fuggers  and  the  Welsers  (another  great 
commercial  house  of  Augsburg)  opened  an  establish- 
ment in  Antwerp,  for  trading  to  the  East,  and  joined 
with  some  merchants  of  Florence  and  Genoa  in  the 
outfit  of  three  vessels  to  Calcutta.  Augsburg  was 
remarkable  for  the  splendour-loving  tastes  of  its  mer- 
chants, which  were  probably  increased  by  the  connection 
of  the  Fuggers  with  the  Emperor.§  The  utmost  activity 
prevailed  throughout  the  mining  districts  of  Bohemia 
and  Saxony  about  the  middle  of  this  century,  as  their 
records  satisfactorily  show.  Lindau,  Vienna,  and 
Frankfurt,  at  the  periods  of  their  respective  markets 
and  fairs,  were  thronged  with  foreigners,  and  crowded 
with  merchandise.  Numbers  of  artisans  in  constant 
employ,  and  an  amount  of  exports  which  excites  asto- 
nishment, are  given  by  the  statistical  accounts  of  the 

*  Pfister,  iv.  351,  352.    Coxe,  c.  40. 

f  Pfister,  iv.  360,  361. 

I  Kid.  iv.  361.     Ranke,  Hal.  Pol.  Zeit.  i.  259. 

j  Ibid.  362.    Ibid.  260—261. 
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time,  not  merely  to  cities  which,  like  Magdeburg,  bear 
some  external  tokens  of  their  former  greatness,  but  to 
towns,  at  the  present  day  obscure  and  insignificant.* 

It  would  seem  difficult  to  reconcile  the  glowing  pic- 
ture given  by  German  writers  with  the  palpable  decay 
of  the  industry  and  manufactures  of  Germany,  at  the 
period  now  under  consideration.  The  years  of  internal 
tranquillity,  which  should  have  been  devoted  to  purposes 
of  consolidation,  and  the  removal  of  latent  causes  of  dif- 
ference, were  unfortunately  wasted.  Union  became  im- 
practicable and  hopeless,  as  religious  differences  stiffened 
into  permanent  separation, — and  with  those  wasted  years 
had  passed  away  national  prosperity.  We  have  seen 
the  first  use  made  by  the  Hollanders  of  their  freedom  : 
England  abolished  the  privileges  which  were  formerly 
enjoyed  by  German  traders,  established  trading  societies 
in  the  ports  of  Germany,  and  seized  her  vessels  on  their 
voynge  to  Spain.  Sweden  and  Denmark  injured  her 
commerce  in  the  Baltic  by  piracies  and  exactions.  Dis- 
union at  home,  while  it  dried  the  fountains  of  prosperity, 
laid  Germany  open  to  insults  abroad. 

Nor  were  the  Hanseatic  cities  exempted  from  the 
general  decline.  This  confederacy,  deriving  its  appella- 
tion from  an  old  Teutonic  word  signifying  an  alliance 
for  mutual  defence,  had  held  its  first  meeting  at  Lubeck, 
in  1260;  on  which  occasion,  although  an  interval  of 
little  more  than  twenty  years  had  elapsed  since  its  insti- 
tution, a  considerable  number  of  members  were  present. 
The  cities  which  joined  the  League  are  said  at  one  period 
to  have  amounted  to  eighty-five.  They  were  divided 
into  four  sections,  of  which  Lubeck,  Cologne,  Bruns- 
wick, and  Dantzic  were  the  Capitals ;  a  distinction  be- 
stowed upon  the  two  first-mentioned  places  on  account 
of  their  advantageous  situation  on  the  direct  and  shortest 
commercial  route  from  the  West  to  the  ports  of  the 
Baltic,  and  in  the  centre  of  the  busy  districts  of  the 
Rhine,  circumstances  which  had  already  contributed  to 
increase  their  wealth  and  to  raise  their  importance.  The 
position  of  Brunswick  rendered  it  an  eligible  centre  for 
the  produce  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg.  Dantzic,  at 
that  lime  a  place  of  very  considerable  consequence,  had 
in  the  year  1454  shaken  off  the  yoke  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights,  and  been  recognised  by  Poland  as  independent. 
Its  position  near  the  mouth  of  the  Vistula  conferred 
upon  it  a  monopoly  of  much  of  the  trade  in  corn  from 
Poland,  but  its  commercial  eminence  did  not  arise  from 
this  source  alone.  Its  port  was  crowded  with  the  ships 
of  England,  Scandinavia,  Flanders,  and  Portugal,  to  the 
number  not  unfrequently  of  four  hundred  sail,  laden 
with  cargoes  for  the  consumption  of  Poland  and  Lithu- 
ania. The  exports  consisted  of  hemp,  wax,  and  the 
ordinary  Baltic  produce. 

*  "  It  was  a  period,"  observes  Ranke,  "  of  general  activity,  of 
thirst  for  novelty,  and  of  mechanical  invention,  which  taught  the 
elements  to  bend  to  its  wishes ;  with  which  co-operated  the  strong 
intellectual  tendency  which  characterised  the  times.  The  united 
effect  of  these  causes  had,  according  to  the  description  of  Miinster, 
covered  tlie  surface  of  the  land  with  beauty  and  comfort.  Miinsto 
also  has  shown  the  extent  of  the  intercourse  between  the  towns 
and  the  country  caused  by  the  transport  of  agricultural  produce 
to  the  former ;  as  instances  of  which  may  be  adduced  the  great 
corn  staples  of  Schweinfurt  and  Uberlingen ;  the  number  of  cities, 
towns,  and  villages,  (amounting  altogether  to  two  hundred,)  the 
inhabitants  of  which  resorted  to  the  market  at  Worms ;  the  export 
of  the  grain  of  Alsace  into  all  the  surrounding  Countries,  and  even 
to  the  frontiers  of  Italy;  that  of  chestnuts  to  the  North  by  (tie 
carriers  of  Thiiringia,  or  by  water  to  England ,  and  that  of  the 
wine  of  Weissenburg,  which  found  a  sale  in  Brabant  and  the 
Netherlands."  - 
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In  connection  with   the  Hanse  towns,  were  their  fo- 
reign establishments,  four  in   number,  Bruges,   Novo- 
gorod,  London,  and  Bergen.     The  multiplicity  of  their 
relations  with  Flanders  naturally  suggested  the  necessity 
and  advantages  of  a  resident  agency  in  the  first-named  ac- 
tive and  wealthy  city.    Before  the  discovery  of  the  passage 
by  the  Cape,  and  the  consequent  decline  of  the  overland 
traffic  with  the  East,  an  active  intercourse  by  caravans 
with  those  regions,  and  commercial  dealings  also  with 
the  Capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire,  contributed  to  pour 
wealth,  splendour,  and  power  upon  Novogorod.     The 
Hanseatic  factory  there,  established  in  1272,  was  the 
first  abandoned  in  the  decline  of  the  confederacy.     For 
a  long  period  the  amount  and  value   of  exports  from 
England  prove  the  extent  of  that  branch  of  Hanseatic 
commerce.    In  Bergen  their  power  was  absolute,  as  the 
combination  of  wealth  and  sagacity  cannot  fail  to  be 
when  opposed  to  rude  and  improvident  poverty.     Their 
factory  in  Bergen  was  established  in   1453,  and  from 
that  period  its  entire  trade  was  gradually  monopolized 
by   them.       Unredeemed   mortgages   threw    into   their 
hands  most  of  the  houses  and  tenements  of  Bergen,  the 
German  tone  and  appearance  of  which  city  at  the  pre- 
sent day  proves  the  permanent  nature  of  their  influence 
within  it.  The  effects  produced  by  the  Hanseatic  League 
in  extending  and  increasing  the  range  and  sum  of  Eu- 
ropean civilization  were   wide  and    permanent.     Great 
and  lasting  results  sprung  from  the  contest  of  the  rival 
principles  embodied  in  the  heads  of  the  Empire  and  of 
the  Church,  but  their  sphere  did  not  extend  beyond  the 
heart  of  Europe.     The  establishment  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights  contributed  somewhat  to  the  removal  of  bar- 
barism from  the  wilderness,  which  was  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  these  rude  pioneers  of  Christianity  and  civi- 
lization.    The  active  industry  of  the  Hanseatic  confe- 
deracy first  warmed   into  life  the  cold  extremities  of 
Europe,  nor  did  it  cease  to  flourish  until  that  period 
which  must  inevitably  close  the  ascendency  of  mono- 
polies which,  like  itself,  draw  their  advantage  from  the 
ignorance   or  apathy  of  their  neighbours.     Successful 
industry  cannot  fail  to  arouse  imitation,  and  the  increased 
civilization,  security,  and  facility  of  intercourse  intro- 
duced by  bodies  like  the  Hanseatic  League,  by  lessening 
the  number  of  obstacles  to  commerce,  tend  to  remove 
that  necessity  for  mutual  support  which  their  corporate 
form  was  assumed  to  obviate. 

The  weakness  of  the  Empire,  and  of  its  supreme 
head,  rendered  any  attempt  to  interfere  in  foreign  affairs 
impracticable.  The  frontiers  of  Germany  on  the  side 
of  the  Netherlands  were  invaded  with  impunity  by 
both  contending  parties  ;  Hungary  was  distracted  by 
internal  quarrels,  and  menaced  by  the  Turks  ;  and  the 
Sovereigns  of  France  and  Muscovy,  in  opposite  regions, 
robbed  the  Empire  of  entire  Provinces.  Some  faint 
hopes  were  entertained  at  the  commencement  of  his 
reign,  that  the  pressure  of  so  many  motives  might  rouse 
the  feeble  Rudolph  into  activity,  but  these  soon  passed 
away  unfulfilled.* 

The  failure  of  the  attempts,  made  at  the  Diet,  which 
has  been  above  mentioned  as  held  at  Augsburg  in  1582, 
to  settle  these  important  subjects  of  discussion,  evinces 
the  grievous  and  ungovernable  violence  of  party  feeling 
in  Germany.  Its  vicinity  to  the  frontier  had  led  many 
refugees  from  the  Netherlands  to  fix  their  residence  in 
Aix-la-Chapelle.  This  strong  reinforcement  to  their 

*  Schrdckh,  iii.  30. 


party  induced  the  Protestant  inhabitants  to  demand  addi-  Annals  of 
tional  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their  religion,  and,  on  Germany, 
the  rejection  of  their  request,  to  expel  the  Romanist  ma- 
gistrates from  the  city.  Troops  were  subsequently  sent 
under  the  orders  of  two  Imperial  commissaries  to  restore 
order  in  the  city,  but  they  were  driven  out  by  the  Pro- 
testant faction.  The  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Branden- 
burg endeavoured  in  vain  to  heal  these  divisions,  which 
would  afford,  as  they  represented,  a  tempting  opportu- 
nity to  the  Spanish  forces  in  the  neighbourhood  to  sur- 
prise the  city.  The  matter  was  debated  at  Augsburg, 
and  with  the  usual  event, — a  declaration  on  the  part  of 
the  Protestants  of  their  determination  to  withhold  all 
contributions  to  the  war  against  the  Turks,  until  the 
satisfactory  settlement  of  their  claims.* 

A  second  instance  of  the  miserable  perverseness  of  Gregorian 
the  times,  was  the  steady  and  unconquerable  refusal  of  Calendar 
the  Protestant  party  to  substitute  the  Gregorian  Calen-  Jjjj^ro  by 
dar  for  the  incorrect  one  then  in  use.  Gregory  XIII.  tesiants" 
attempted  by  his  agent,  the  Cardinal  Madruzzi,  to  in- 
troduce the  improved  mode  of  computation  into  general 
and  authorized  use  in  Germany,  but  bigotry  triumphed 
over  convenience  and  accuracy.  Neither  the  names  of 
the  philosophers  by  whom  the  new  Calendar  had  been 
drawn  up,  nor  the  urgent  representations  of  the  greatest 
astronomer  of  his  age,  Kepler,  were  able  to  overcome 
this  ridiculous  obstinacy.  Himself  the  victim  of  Pro- 
testant intolerance,  (for  his  refusal  to  subscribe  to  the 
Form  of  Concord,  on  the  ground  of  its  alleged  ubiquita- 
rian  tendency,  had  driven  him  from  Tubingen  to  seek  pre- 
ferment in  Siyria,)  Kepler  loudly  protested  against  the 
ignorance  and  folly  of  one  half  of  his  countrymen.  The 
designation  of  the  new  Calendar,  which  reminded  them 
incessantly  of  the  hated  authority  of  Rome,  might  in 
some  measure  influence  the  Protestants,  but  it  is  difficult 
at  the  present  day  to  read  without  a  smile  the  obstinate 
refusal  of  the  learned  and  accomplished  William  of  Hesse 
to  acquiesce  in  the  proposed  change.  "  The  existing 
Calendar,"  he  contended,  "  had  been  sanctioned  by 
Julius  Caesar  and  Charlemagne,  and  the  time  of  Easter 
had  been  settled  at  the  Council  of  Nice,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Constantine  the  Great. "t 

The  tranquillity  of  Germany  was  at  the  same  time  Gebhard  of 
disturbed  by  the  loves  of  Gebhard  von  Truchsess,  Arch-  Cologne. 
bishop  of  Cologne,  and  the  beautiful  Countess  Agnes  of  His  passioa 
Mansfeld.     The  indecorous  levity  of  this  Prelate  dimi-  Of  Mans- 
nishes  our  compassion   for  his  losses  and  wanderings,  feld. 
but  the  tame  submission  of  Rudolph  to  the  powerless 
menaces  of  Rome  was  in  the  highest  degree  humiliating 
to  himself,  and  the  Empire  over  the  interests  of  which 
it  was  his  duty  to.  have  watched. \     The  Archbishop  had 
long  been  attached  to  the  Countess,  but  the  jealous  ho- 
nour of  her  brothers  insisted  upon  a  formal  and  public 
declaration  of  their  marriage.     With  regard  to  the  mar- 
riage of  a  Prelate,  precedents  were  to  be  found,  in  the 
recent  cases  of  the  Bishops  of  Schwerin  and  Ratzeburg, 
and  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg.    It  was  the  future 
disposal   of  the  Diocese,  subsequently  to  the  decease  of 
Gebhard,  which  was  the  principal  cause  of  difficulty. 
The  Archbishcp  denied  that  he  intended  to  convert  the 
See  into  a  permanent  and  hereditary  Principality,  or  to 
interfere  either  with  the  spiritual  freedom  of  his  subjects, 
or  with  the  rights  of  the  Chapter.     Protestantism  was 
not  entirely  extinct  in  the  Archiepiscopal  dominions,  as 
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History,  the  petition  of  those  professing  the  Reformed  Religion 
for  the  removal  of  restrictions  upon  the  exercise  of  their 
worship  gave  proof;  but  the  prescriptive  bigotry  of  prin- 
ciple, which  had  driven  Wessel  in  former  times  to  seek  a 
more  congenial  residence  elsewhere,  and  had  rendered 
Cologne  for  a  long  period  odious  and  ludicrous  to  all 
enlightened  persons,  was  still  alive  in  the  Council  of  the 
city,  and  in  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the  Chapter. 
His  mar-  Gebhard's  public  espousal,  in  February,  1583,  was 
riage  and  speedily  followed  by  a  Papal  Bull  of  deposition,  and 
deposition.  Ernest)  Bishop  of  Liege,  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Ba- 
varia, was  nominated  his  successor,  which  appointment 
was  carried  into  effect  by  the  baneful  assistance  of  a 
body  of  Spanish  troops  under  the  command  of  the  Duke 
of  Parma.  Gebhard  was  compelled  to  fly,  nor  would  the 
Lutheran  Princes  consent  to  aid  one  of  their  own  order 
in  his  distress,  for  he  was  a  member  of  the  Reformed 
communion. 

The  Archbishop  was  compelled  to  seek  a  shelter  in 
Strasburg.  of  which  Chapter  he  was  Dean.  The  sen- 
tence of  excommunication,  published  against  him  by 
the  Pope,  was  urged  by  the  Romanist  members  of  the 
Chapter  as  a  pretext  for  excluding  him  and  his  adher- 
ents, and  disputes  and  fruitless  attempts  at  reconcilia- 
tion continued  until  the  decease  of  the  Bishop  in  1592. 
The  Protestant  party  and  the  citizens  nominated  the 
son  of  the  Administrator  of  Magdeburg  to  fill  the  vacant 
See;  but  their  choice  was  opposed  by  the  Romanist  Clergy, 
who  had  seceded  to  Saverne,  and  now  put  forward 
Charles  of  Lorraine,  Cardinal  and  Bishop  of  Metz,  as 
their  candidate.  To  avoid  the  appeal  to  arms  and 
violence,  to  which  matters  appeared  to  be  rapidly  tend- 
ing, a  provisional  arrangement  was  entered  into,  by 
which  the  Diocese  was  for  the  present  to  be  divided 
between  the  two  rivals.  This  took  place  in  1593,  but 
after  an  interval  of  eleven  years  the  Cardinal,  on  the 
payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  received  from  the  Protestant 
candidate  a  renunciation  of  all  his  pretensions.* 

In  the  year  following  the  settlement  of  these  differ- 
ences, a  disturbance  arose  in  a  city  of  Southern  Ger- 
many. It  began  in  the  obstinate  folly  of  the  head  of  a 
Monastic  establishment,  and  in  the  blended  cupidity 
and  fanaticism  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  which  led  to 
his  interference.  Donauwerth,  a  free  city  of  the  Em- 
pire, on  the  confines  of  Bavaria,  had  for  a  long  period 
been  a  place  of  refuge  for  the  subjects  of  Maximilian, 
who  were  compelled  to  seek  abroad  the  toleration  which 
was  denied  them  by  their  proper  Sovereign.  The 
number  of  Romanist  residents  having  in  consequence 
become  exceedingly  small,  the  usual  religious  proces- 
sions had  for  some  time  been  suspended.  In  an  evil 
hour  the  Abbot  of  Heiligen-Kreutz  determined  upon 
their  revival,  and  the  most  urgent  representations  of  the 
Council  were  unable  to  divert  him  from  this  ill-judged 
resolution.  The  sight  of  the  banners  and  other  trap- 
pings of  the  Church  they  had  quitted  kindled  the  zeal 
of  the  inhabitants  into  riots,  which  led  to  the  promul- 
gation of  the  Ban  of  the  Empire  against  the  city.  Its 
execution  was  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Bavaria,  who  is 
reported  to  have  secured  the  consent  of  Rudolph  by 
large  bribes  to  the  most  influential  of  his  counsellors. 
Alter  the  refusal  of  the  citizens  to  submit,  Maximilian 
entered  Donauwerth  with  a  powerful  force.  The  pro- 
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to  receive  sixteen  thousand  florins,  with  an  an- 
nual pension  of  ten  thousand. 


testations  of  the  Circle  of  Swabia  against  this  violation  Anuals  of 
of  their  privileges  were  unheeded.  A  number  of  Jesuits, 
employed  as  military  chaplains  in  the  Bavarian  army, 
commenced  with  vigour  the  work  of  proselytism  ;  and,  to 
complete  the  humiliation  of  the  city,  Maximilian  declared 
his  intention  of  retaining  it  as  security  for  the  expenses 
which  he  had  incurred  in  its  subjugation.* 

The  fall  of  Donauwerth  alarmed  into  temporary  union 
the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany.     The  direction  of  He  reduces 
the  Reformed  interests,  which  had  heretofore  been  con-  the  city, 
sidered  as  owned  prescriptively  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  Alarm  of 
had  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Electors  Palatine.  The  j^f^ 
explanation  of  this  change  is  not  to  be  sought  in  the 
superior  qualities,  nor  consistency  in  religious  profes-  Divisions 
sions  of  these  last-named  Princes.     Least  of  all  praises  a™onS 
can  that  of  religious  consistency  be  awarded  to  the  Pa- 
laline  Electors.     Louis,  who  died  in  1583,  abrogated  Electors  of 
the  Calvinistic  institutions  of  his  predecessor.   The  war-  *.he  ^^ 
like  John  Casimir,  who  assisted  the  deposed  Archbishop  r\?*'      «e 
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Gebhard  in  his  distress,  in  his  capacity  of  guardian  to  the  Esta- 
Frederic  IV.,  the  successor  of  Louis,  restored  the  ba-  Wished  Re- 
nished  ascendency  of  Calvinism.     Alike  active  in  the  ''gioninthe 
cabinet  as   in   the   field,  John    Casimir  extended  his  Palatmate- 
influence  into  Electoral  Saxony,  although  recently  puri-  Electors  of 
fied  from  the  insidious  advances  of  the  School  of  Me-  Saxony, 
lancthon. 

The  Elector  Augustus  had  died  in   1586,  and  was  Death  of 
succeeded  by  his  son,  Christian  I.     Educated   under  Augustlls- 
the  careful  superintendence  of  his  father,  Christian  had, 
for  the  three  years  preceding  his  decease,  been  admitted 
to  a  share  in  the  direction  of  affairs.     But  with  Au- 
gustus the  star  of  Saxony  set.     Christian  was  a  weak  IntemPe- 
and  incapable  Prince,  averse  to  the  cares  of  business,  Of  njg^ 
and  devoted  exclusively  to  the  pleasure  of  the  table.    So  Christian  I. 
notorious,  indeed,  were  his  habits  of  drunkenness,  that 
his  early  decease  (at  thirty-one  years  of  age)  was  attri-  His  death, 
buted  to  this  cause,  even  in  some  of  the  funeral  sermons      A>  D* 
preached  on  the  occasion.  1591. 

Christian's   slothful   and  inactive  habits  transferred  Nicholas 
the   virtual    Sovereignty   to   his  Chancellor,   Nicholas  Crell,Chan- 
Crell,  a  jurist  of  Leipsic.     His  learning  and  talents  for  "llor  ol 
business   had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  late  Elector, 
who  had  taken  him  into  his  service,  waving  in  his  case 
the  subscription  usually  required  to  the  Form  of  Con- 
cord.    Emboldened  by  the  possession  of  authority,  and 
urged  by  the  representations  of  John  Casimir,  who  had 
espoused  the  sister  of  Christian,  Crell  proceeded  with 
decision  and  rapidity  in  the  revival  of  the  forbidden 
tenets.     The  popular  expositions  of  Scripture  and  the  His  Crypto 
catechisms   were  accommodated   to  Crypto-Calvinistic  Calvinistic 

views,  and  a  variety  of  alterations  of  similar  tendency  views>  and 

J  connection 
were  introduced.     Among  these  changes,  none  were  so  wjth  Joha 

unpopular  as  the  prohibition  of  the  use  of  the  form  of  Casimir. 
exorcism  in   Baptism.       The  opposition   made  by  all 
ranks  to  its  abrogation  equals  in  obstinacy  the  most  de- 
termined instances  of  conscientious  refusal. 

Christian's  decease,  in   1591,  was  succeeded  by  the 
Protectorate  of  Frederic  William,    Duke  of  Weimar, 
The  Lutheran  predilections  of  this  Prince,  and  the  hosti-  liam  of 
lity  of  the  Saxon  Nobility,  the  influence  of  which  on  the  Weimar. 
administration  had  been  considerably  curtailed  by  the 
activity  of  Crell,  who  had  maintained  exclusive  posses- 
sion of  the  ear  of  the  late  Sovereign,  led  to  the  speedy 
downfal  of  the  obnoxious  Chancellor.     He  was  impri- 
soned, and,  after  an   iniquitous  captivity  of  ten  years, 
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executed  by  the  son  of  his  late  master,  who  had  in  the 
mean  time  attained  his  majority.  Lutheranism  was  re- 
stored under  the  reign  of  Christian  II.,  who,  governing 
in  a  similar  spirit  of  ignorant  bigotry,  indulged  also  in 
those  habits  of  low  debauchery  which  had  characterised 
(he  degenerate  successor  of  Frederic  and  Maurice. 

Her  proximity  to  France,  in  the  religious  wars  of 
which  Country  German  leaders  took  an  active  share, 
and  German  blood  was  largely  spilt,  contributed  mainly 
to  the  pre-eminent  influence  of  the  Palatine  Electorate 
among  the  Protestant  States.  The  time  had  arrived 
when  support  of  or  opposition  to  the  House  of  Austria, 
more  than  correspondence  or  diversity  of  religious 
views,  were  to  become  effective  bonds  of  union  to  the 
different  parties.  The  Sovereign  of  France  could  not 
fail  to  watch  with  interest  the  fortunes  of  Protestantism 
in  Germany,  by  which  his  plans  for  the  permanent  ad- 
justment of  Europe  on  a  due  balance  of  power  would 
be  materially  affected.  The  attack  of  Maximilian  upon 
Donauwerth,  and  the  peremptory  declaration  of  his 
intention  to  hold  it  in  the  face  of  law  and  justice,  roused 
at  this  time  the  Protestant  Princes  to  more  intimate 
union,  and  more  reciprocal  forbearance,  than  the  failure 
of  recent  attempts  had  rendered  probable. 

Thirteen  years  before  the  period  of  which  we  now 
write,  the  proclamation  of  a  Diet  at  Ratisbon,  for  ar- 
ranging measures  and  settling  the  amount  of  supplies 
necessary  to  repel  the  forces  of  Sultan  Amurath,  was 
considered  by  the  Protestant  Princes  as  a  proper  oppor- 
tunity for  drawing  up  a  formal  statement  of  their 
grievances.  In  this  measure  Frederic  IV.,  Elector 
Palatine,  Frederic  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  the  Palatine  of 
Deux  Ponts,  the  Margraves  of  Brandenburg,  Anspach, 
and  Baden-Durlach,  with  the  representatives  of  the  Ad- 
ministrator of  Magdeburg,  look  a  part.  The  number  of 
Protestant  members  in  the  Imperial  chamber,  so  runs 
their  statement,  was  gradually  diminishing,  Protestant 
Bishops  were  shutout  from  the  Diet,  and  well-grounded 
apprehensions  were  expressed  of  the  attempts  making 
by  the  Papal  Court  to  enlarge  its  jurisdiction.  On  this 
occasion  the  remonstrances  failed  entirely  of  producing 
effect,  for  the  requisite  supplies  were  granted.  But  the 
measures  adopted  against  Aix-la-Chapelle,  (which  have 
been  before  adverted  to,)  and  the  incursions  of  Spanish 
troops  into  the  Circle  of  Westphalia,  led  to  a  renewal  of 
these  meetings,  two  of  which  were  held  in  succession 
during  the  Summer  of  1599,  at  Frankfort'  and  Fried- 
berg:  addresses  of  complaint  were  forwarded  to  the 
Emperor,  and  resolutions  passed  indicatory  of  their  de- 
termination to  withhold,  for  the  present,  all  supplies. 
Encouraged  by  the  promises  of  Henry  IV.  of  France, 
strengthened  by  the  accession  of  John  Frederic,  the 
son  and  successor  of  John  Frederic,  the  late  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  and  directed  by  the  talents  and  activity 
of  Frederic  IV.,  the  Princes  formed,  under  the  title  of 
Corresponding  Members,  the  League  of  Heidelberg. 
Offensive  as  well  as  defensive  in  its  character,  this  asso- 
ciation had  more  immediately  in  view,  the  abolition  of 
the  aggressive  jurisdiction  of  the  Aulic  Council ;  resist- 
ance to  the  resumption  of  Ecclesiastical  property,  under 
false  pretences,  by  the  Romanists,  after  its  secularization  ; 
and  reciprocal  aid  in  the  dangers  with  which  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  Reformed  faith  were  menaced. 

But  the  pressure  of  danger  was  not  yet  sufficiently 
strong  to  allay  the  jealousy  of  religious  difference.  The 
baneful  influence  of  their  Court  Theologians  deterred 
the  Elector  of  Saxony  and  the  Palatine  of  Neuburg 
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from  joining  in  the  League  of  Heidelberg.     The  Duke  Annals  of 
of  Wirtemberg  refused  to  become  an  actual  member  of  Germany, 
a  confederacy  which  was  to  be  under  the  direction  of  a 
Calvinist  Prince,  but  continued  to  entertain  a  correspond- 
ence with  France.     The  fate  of  Donauwerth,  however, 
at  length  alarmed  the  dissentients  into  harmony.     Their 
fears  were  not  a  little  aggravated  by  the  appointment  of 
Ferdinand  Duke  of  Styria,  as  representative  of  the  Em- 
peror at  a  Diet  which  met  at  Ratisbon,  which  resembled  Religious 
its  predecessors  in  the  futility,  bitterness,  and  selfishness  divisions 
of  the  measures  proposed  during  its  session,  while  it  among  tho 
surpassed  them  in  the  indecorous  violence  of  its  pro-  £r?testant 
ceedings.     Dissatisfied  and  disappointed,  the  Protestant  rSre'of 
leaders  withdrew  at  the  dissolution  of  the  assembly,  in  the  Diet  of 
the  close  of  April,  to  Anhausen  in   Franconia,  where,  Ratisbon. 
being  joined  by  the  previously  dissentient  Princes,  and      A-  *>• 
by  the  principal  cities  of  the  South-West  of  Germany,      1608. 
they  formed   in  May  a  Protestant  Union,  the  first  in  Pro.testant 
which,  as  it  has  truly  been  remarked,  the  jealous  factions  famed  at 
of  Lutheran    and  Calvinist  agreed   to  differ,  for  their  Anhausen. 
existence  was  at  stake.     The  Elector  of  Saxony  held  May. 
back  from  the  League,  but  neither  from  motives  of  high      A-  D- 
and  impartial  neutrality,  nor  from  any  apprehension  of     1608. 
the  numerous  evil  consequences  which  are  the   certain 
and  bitter  fruit  of  these  unconstitutional  and  uncharitable 
associations.     Among  the  leaders  of  Germany  no  spirit 
was  found  superior  to  the  party  rancour  of  those  gloomy 
times.     His  bigoted  attachment  to  Lutheranism,  aided 
by  the  hollow  caresses  of  the  Imperial  Court,  deterred  Christian 
Christian  II.  from  joining  the  Union.     The  direction  of  **•. re fuses 
its  affairs  was  undertaken,  as  before  mentioned,  by  the  ^  •'•°in 
Elector  Palatine,  and  the  chief  military  command  by  the 
Margrave  of  Brandenburg-Anspach.       The  professed  Objects  and 
object  of  the  confederates  was  the  establishment  of  a  nature  of 
League  for  a  period  of  ten  years,  to  restore  tranquillity        Union, 
and  security  throughout  the  Empire.     For  this  purpose 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  a  considerable  military  force 
constantly  organized,  and  to  enter  into  alliance  with  the 
Protestants  of  Austria,   and  the   Government   of  that 
Kingdom,  which  was  most  constant  in  its  hostility  to 
Austria.* 

It  was   not  probable  that  the  Romanist  party  would 
neglect  corresponding  measures  of  defence.  Of  the  Holy 
League    formed    under  the  auspices  of  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  with  the  intervening  occurrences  in  the  here- 
ditary States  of  Austria,  mention  will  be  subsequently 
made.      The    disputed   succession    to   the   Duchies  of  Disputed 
Juliers  and   Berg,  a  controversy  which  occupies   much  succession 
of  contemporary  historical  and  diplomatic  collections,   °  ,  £ves 
comes  first  in  order. 

Contradictory  rescripts  of  preceding  Emperors,  and  Difficulties 
an  unusual  number  of  female  heirs,  had  produced  nu-  of  the  sue 
rnerous  claimants   to  the  succession  to  the  important  cesslOD- 
territories  in  question  ;  but  the  more  feeble  of  these  were 
speedily  compelled  to  abandon  demands  rendered  utterly 
hopeless   by  the  presence   of  far  more  powerful  rivals. 
The  Palatine    of   Deux-Ponts,    and    the  Margrave  ofTwocandi- 
Burgau,    who    had    severally    married    the    youngest  dates  *""** 
daughters  of  the  late  Duke  of  Cleves,  soon  withdrew    raw* 
from  the  field.  Death  of 

John  William,  the  imbecile   Sovereign  of  the  three  the  Duke 
Duchies  of  Cleves,  Juliers,  and  Berg,  the  Counties  of  of  Cleve£ 
Mark  and  Ravensberff,  and  the  Lordship  of  Ravenstein,  Ma":i j"' 
died  on  the  25th  of  March,  1609.     His  last  hours  were      ^    * 
disturbed  by  the  miserable  superstition  of  the   times,  Supergti" 

tions  of  the 

*  Coxe.  ii.  676,  678.     Pfister,  iv.  392-395.     Stenzel,  i.  369.      times. 
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which  permitted  Priests  to  vex  the  dying  man  with  idle 
attempts  at  exorcism.  For  many  years  his  declining 
health  had  rendered  his  decease  a  probable  event,  and 
the  disposal  of  his  ample  possessions  was  a  subject  of 
general  speculation  throughout  Europe.  To  estimate 
the  claims  of  the  three  principal  pretenders  was  a  diffi- 
cult task.  The  Elector  of  Saxony  founded  his  title  upon 
his  descent  from  Albert,  (the  founder  of  the  line  which 
bore  his  name,)  to  whom  a  reversionary  grant  of  the 
disputed  territories  had  been  given  in  1483,  by  the  Em- 
peror Frederic.  A  claim  was  also  brought  forward  by 
the  Princes  of  the  Ernestine  line,  who  pleaded  the  pro- 
mise made  by  Charles  V.  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of  the 
daughter  of  John  III.,  on  the  marriage  of  that  Princess 
to  the  unfortunate  John  Frederic  in  1546.  The  second 
great  claimant  was  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  right 
of  his  wife  Anne,  the  eldest  daughter  of  Maria  Eleonora, 
herself  the  eldest  sister  of  the  late  Duke,  and  who  had 
espoused  Albert,  Duke  of  Prussia.  On  the  4th  day  of 
April,  John  Sigismund  asserted  his  pretensions,  by 
having  his  escutcheon  fixed  up  in  th«  city  of  Dusseldorf, 
and  on  the  following  days,  by  taking  possession  of  some 
other  places  within  the  territories.  The  third  claimant 
was  not  long  behind  the  Elector  in  his  demonstrations. 
A  few  hours  after  the  Electoral  pretensions  had  been 
thus  asserted,  Wolfgang,  the  eldest  son  of  the  Palatine  of 
Neuburg,  appeared  in  Dusseldorf  and  laid  claim  to  the 
vacant  Sovereignties,  as  son  of  the  oldest  among  the 
surviving  sisters  of  the  late  Duke. 

The  real  cause  of  these  contentions  was  a  grant  made 
by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  the  father  of  the  deceased 
Duke.  On  the  marriage  of  that  Prince  to  a  daughter  of 
Ferdinand,  King  of  the  Romans,  in  1546,  Charles,  in 
the  face  of  his  existing  grant  in  favour  of  the  heirs  of 
Sibylla,  wife  of  the  unfortunate  John  Frederic,  had  not 
scrupled  to  issue  a  second,  declaring  the  daughters  of 
this  marriage  capable  of  inheriting,  (in  the  failure  of  male 
heirs,)  which  capability  was  likewise  extended,  after 
their  decease,  to  their  male  issue.  A  Congress  was 
held  at  Naurnburg  in  August  1609,  between  the  Er- 
nestine and  Albertine  branches,  to  deliberate  on  the  best 
means  of  asserting  their  united  claims.  But  the  execu- 
tion being  confided  to  the  indolent  Elector,  the  matter 
was  suffered  by  him  to  rest  with  the  investiture  of  him- 
self with  the  disputed  territories,  in  the  name  of  the 
whole  family,  at  the  Imperial  Court  of  Prague,  in  July, 
1610* 

Various  reasons  have  been  assigned,  in  explanation 
of  Charles's  inconsistency.  Some  have  gone  so  far  as 
to  suspect  him  of  intentionally  confounding  the  different 
claims,  with  the  object  of  compelling  the  various  pre- 
tenders to  resort  ultimately  to  the  arbitration  of  the 
Emperor.  But  the  strength  of  their  respective  titles 
would  have  availed  their  assertions  little,  had  they  not 
(as  in  the  cases  of  Brandenburg  and  Neuburg)  been 
backed  by  a  demonstration  of  force.  Nor  were  the 
rival  Princes  the  only  parties  interested.  The  antagonist 
interests  of  France  and  Austria,  Spain  and  the  Nether- 
lands, forbade  their  remaining  inactive  or  even  uncon- 

*  Bottiger,  ii.  76,77.  Coxe,710,  711.  Stenzel,  372,  373,  364 
I  he  pretensions  of  their  respective  Countries  have  been  urged  as 
indefeasible  by  the  Historians  of  Saxony  and  Prussia.  Wolf  (apttd 
Pfister,  note,  iv.  402.)  decides  for  the  Palatine  of  Neuburg,  on  the 
plea  that  the  matrimonial  treaty  of  John  Frederic  was  con- 
cluded anterior  to  the  birth  of  John  William,  the  late  Duke  of 
Ueves.  This  is  ingenious,  and  the  name  of  Wolf  is  the  most 
weighty  among  the  Historians  of  these  times. 
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cerned  spectators  of  the  debate  concerning  the  territories  Annals  of 
in  question.  Policy  suggested  to  the  Emperor's  Jesuit  Germany, 
counsellors  to  avail  themselves  of  the  aid  offered  them 
by  the  Romanist  inhabitants,  and  to  take  possession  of 
the  districts  for  an  indefinite  period,  under  the  specious 
name  of  sequestration.  The  Dutch,  who  had  recently 
concluded  a  truce  for  twelve  years  with  their  humiliated 
antagonists,  the  Protestant  Princes  of  Germany,  and 
the  King  of  France,  were,  on  the  other  hand,  as  warmly 
opposed  to  the  proposals  of  the  Court  of  Prague.  All 
were  alive  to  the  injury  which  their  common  cause  of 
hostility  to  the  House  of  Hapsburg  would  sustain  from  a 
measure  which  would  put  into  the  hands  of  their  anta- 
gonists fertile  and  accessible  districts,  to  be  used  as  a 
basis  of  operations  against  themselves.* 

The  wise  counsels  of  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse  pre- 
vented the  outbreak  of  dissensions  between  the  two  most 
active  of  the  claimants.  John  Sigismund  and  Wolfgang 
were  happily  convinced  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of 
dispute,  which  would  inevitably  end  in  laying  open  to 
the  grasp  of  Spain  or  Austria  the  prize  for  which  they 
contended.  During  May,  1609,  the  preliminaries  of  a  Treaty  of 
treaty  were  arranged  at  Dortmund,  which  was  ratified  Dortmund, 
during  the  ensuing  year.  By  its  provisions,  the  two  Ma-v* 
Princes  agreed  to  take  possession  of  the  disputed  terri- 
tories (which  were  to  be  occupied  by  their  joint  forces) 
until  the  final  decision  of  the  question,  when  the  defeated 
party  bound  himself  to  withdraw  from  the  district.  This 
measure  alarmed  the  inert  Rudolph,  who  threatened  the 
claimants  with  his  most  heavy  vengeance,  as  head  of  the 
Empire.  He  subsequently  despatched  his  brother, 
Leopold  Bishop  of  Strasburg,  with  an  armed  force  to 
take  possession  of  the  disputed  territories.  But  other 
and  more  important  Powers  than  the  Houses  of  Branden- 
burg and  the  Palatinate  were  interested  in  the  strife. 
Henry  IV.  of  France  had  expressed  his  determination 
of  joining  the  Union,  when  his  life  and  wide  and  am- 
bitious schemes  (for  that  he  did  really  entertain  such 
schemes  is  beyond  doubt)  for  changing  the  face  of  Eu- 
ropean policy  were  terminated  by  the  assassin  Ravaillac. 
Maurice  of  Orange  now  interfered  successfully  to  restore 
the  Castle  of  Juliers  from  the  grasp  of  Leopold  to  the 
"  occupying"  Princes.f  But  to  these  disputes  we  shall 
afterwards  revert. 

Acts  of  positive  interference  on  the  side  of  the  House 
of  Hapsburg  called  up  the  forces  of  France  and  Hol- 
land, and  the  Union  of  the  Protestants  was  speedily 
copied,  under  the  direction  of  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
by  the  Catholics.  Six  weeks  subsequently  to  the  Treaty 
of  Dortmund  was  formed  the  Catholic  League.  The  The  Catho> 
form  of  contract  was  drawn  up  by  Maximilian,  with  the  l'c  League- 
assistance  of  his  Chancellor  Donnersberg.  More  defi-  ? 
nite  in  its  proposed  objects  than  the  Protestant  Union, 
and  less  guarded  in  its  expressions  touching  the  esta- 
blished  laws  and  authorities  of  the  Empire,  this  League 
was  an  alarming  symptom  of  the  wide  ramification  of 
party  spirit  and  co-operation,  and  of  the  contempt  ami 
littleness  to  which  the  Imperial  authority  had  dwindled 
in  the  hands  of  its  present  unworthy  possessor. 

Jealousy  interfered  to  prevent  the  League  from  at- 
taining at  once  a  degree  of  force  which  would  have  ren- 
dered   it   irresistible.      Talented   and    intriguing,   and 
powerful  as  Maximilian  was  known  to  be,  his  zeal  for  _,     .. 
the  Romanist  Rel  igion  was  insufficient  to  protect  him  from  Of  tne 
suspicion.     Several  powerful  Prelates  of  South- Western  League* 


Stenzel.  i.  374.  375. 


f  Poittdirende. 
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Germany  joined  the  League  at  its  formation  ;  but  the 
three  Ecclesiastical  Electors  refused,  save  on  the  condi- 
tion (which  was  rejected)  that  the  Elector  of  Mentz 
should  share  with  Maximilian  the  direction  of  its  pro- 
ceedings. Had  there  been  no  other  cause  to  influence 
the  Sovereign  of  Bavaria,  the  well-known  acuteness  and 
powers  of  intrigue  possessed  by  Schweickard,  the  then 
Archbishop,  would  have  been  sufficient  to  render  him  a 
disagreeable  coadjutor  to  Maximilian.  Spain  gua- 
ranteed pecuniary  assistance,  but  the  title  of  "  Protector 
of  the  League,"  demanded  by  the  Sovereign  of  that 
Kingdom,  (with  the  view  of  throwing  his  protection 
over  his  feeble  kinsman,  Rudolph,)  was  rejected.  It 
was  no  difficult  task  to  revive  in  German  breasts  suspi- 
cion and  dislike  of  Spain.  Meanwhile,  although  the 
Protestant  alliance  was  strengthened  by  additional 
members,  the  Elector  of  Saxony  still  continued  his 
friendly  relations  with  the  Emperor.  Christian  II.,  the 
unworthy  successor  of  Maurice  and  Augustus,  was 
bound  to  Rudolph  by  his  views  upon  the  disputed  heri- 
tage of  Cleves,  and  by  his  predilections  for  the  intem- 
perate pleasures  of  the  Court  of  Prague.  Regarding 
also  with  jealousy  the  fancied  usurpation  of  his  heredi- 
tary claim  to  direct  the  affairs  of  the  Protestants  by  the 
hated  Calvinistic  Elector  Palatine,  Christian,  zealous 
Lutheran  as  he  professed  himself  to  be,  scrupled  not  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  those  of  a  hostile  faith. 

It  is  no  ungrounded  fancy  which  would  assign  an 
hereditary  unsoundness  of  intellect  to  many  members  of 
the  House  of  Hapsburg.  Of  such  a  malady  there  is 
sufficient  proof  in  the  life  of  the  unfortunate  Joanna, 
the  mother  of  Charles  V.,  and  the  history  of  the  later 
Kings  of  the  line  in  Spain  is  a  melancholy  corroboration 
of  the  truth  of  this  assertion.  Many  of  the  evils  of 
Germany  at  the  time  may  be  traced  to  the  wretched 
government  of  Rudolph.  He  lived  shut  up  in  his  Palace 
of  Prague,  surrounded  by  toys  and  gewgaws,  alembics 
and  crucibles.  On  these  vanities,  and  the  greedy  pro- 
fessors of  mystic  arts,  he  wasted  money,  and  health,  and 
time.  To  gain  access  to  the  Emperor  was  a  task  of 
great  difficulty.  It  is  even  said  that  foreign  Ambassadors 
were  obliged  to  assume  the  dress  of  grooms  that  they 
might  meet  him  in  his  visits  to  his  stud  of  Spanish  and 
Arabian  horses,  in  which  he  took  great  delight.  But 
even  here,  either  his  morbid  fears  of  assassination,  or 
dislike  to  appearing  in  public,  interfered  to  prevent  him 
from  employing  in  the  chase  or  parade  his  expensive 
acquisitions.  These  proceedings  did  not  pass  unheeded 
by  his  brother,  the  Archduke  Matthias,  a  man  of  restless 
ambition,  and  lax  principles  of  honour  and  faith. 

Born  in  the  year  1557,  Matthias  had  received  his 
education  from  Busbegius,  the  effects  of  whose  teaching 
contributed  much  to  the  success  with  which,  in  after  life, 
the  Archduke  administered  for  a  long  period  the  affairs 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  and  directed  the  concerns 
of  Austria  with  the  Ottoman  Empire.  The  address 
and  personal  weight  of  Matthias  led  (shortly  after  the 
conclusion  of  the  Peace  of  Vienna,  in  1606,  between 
Botskai,  the  Waiwode  of  Transylvania,  and  the  Em- 
peror) to  the  ratification  of  a  Peace  for  twenty  years 
between  Austria  and  the  Porte.  In  this  document,  the 
Sultan  condescended  to  address  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many by  his  proper  title,  and  to  wave  for  the  future  the 
payment  of  the  tribute,  the  annual  testimony,  for  the  last 
two-  reigns,  to  the  weakness  and  dishonour  of  Austria.* 

*  Spittler,  iv.  236,  257.     Coxe,  ii. 


A.  D. 

1608. 
Obtains 


Iii  the  hope  of  securing  himself,  should  his  intrigues   Annali  of 
be  discovered,  from  the  vengeance  of  his  brother,  Mat-   Germany, 
thias,  on  the  conclusion  of  the  Peace  above  mentioned, 
had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the   Protestants  of 
Austria  and  Bohemia,  a  numerous  and  powerful  body, 
at  that  time  irritated  by  the  malevolence  of  Rudolph 
towards  their  tenets.   Their  support  enabled  Matthias  to 
appear   before  Prague,  to  extort  from    his   brother   a 
reluctant  resignation  of  Austria,  Moravia,  and  Hungary,  Matthias 
and  to  guarantee  to  himself  the  succession  of  Bohemia,  promises 

The  selfish  fears  of  the  royal  brothers  secured  at  this  toleration  to 
time  to  the  Protestants  of  their  dominions  many  and  Jhe  i>ro~  f 
important  advantages.      Gladly  would   Matthias  have  SSI. 
evaded  the  fulfilment  of  the  promised  immunities,  but  trianStates. 
he  was  compelled  to  yield.     Gladly  would  the   Jesuits 
of  Rudolph's  Court,  and  his  cousin  the  Archduke  Charles, 
Bishop   of  Breslau,  (brother   of  the   future  Emperor, 
Ferdinand  II.)  have    withheld   the   concession  of  the 
Letters  Patent  which  granted  religious  toleration  on  the 
terms  before  proffered  by  Maximilian.     All  members  of  OctT^ 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  on  their  humble  petition,  and  the 
(so  runs  the  document,)  received  full  and  free  permission  reversion  of 
to  exercise  their  religion,  liberty  to  build  Churches  and    <-t>  /ow? 

o  L      i  ,  7ii  i  i      L    i  i     i     •  n          °f  Bohemia. 

Schools,  to  present  Clergy,  and  to  hold  their  own  Con-  Further 
sistories.     As  an  effectual  provision  against  any  future  proceedings 
invasion  of  the  valuable  immunities  thus  obtained,  by  a  of  Matthias, 
clause  which  was  annexed,  all  ordinances  subsequently       A-  D- 
enacted,  from  whatever  source  emanating,,  were  to  be      1609. 
regarded  as  null  and  void.     It  was  likewise  no  trifling  S6^0" 
advantage  to  the  Protestants  of  Bohemia  that,  for  the  Bohemian 
future,  a  Noble  of  the  Country,  and  no  other,  was   to  Letters 
be  intrusted  with  the  chief  military  command  in  the  Patent. 
Kingdom.*  July  ll- 

The  reign   of  Rudolph  was  now  rapidly  drawing  to  Declining 
its  close.     Stung  by  the  sense  of  his  own  powerless  and  fortunes  of 
degraded  condition,  he  attempted  to  secure  the  assist-  Rudofh- 
ance  of  the  Protestants  of  Austria,  dissatisfied  as  were 
these  last  with  the  treachery  of  Matthias,  and  to  draw 
a  force  together  for  the  purpose  of  settling  on  his  bro- 
ther Leopold,  who  had  remained  faithful  to  him  in  all 
his  distresses,  the  succession  of  his  hereditary  Kingdoms.  He  is  com- 
But  this  attempt  on  the  part  of  Rudolph  only  ended  in  P.ejj? 
arousing  the  suspicions  and  fears   of  the  Bohemians,  ^ 
and  in   drawing  upon  himself  the  forces  of  Matthias.       A   D 
The   unfortunate   Prince  was   compelled,  during  May,      1611. 
1611,  to  abdicate   Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Lusatia:  and  Unsuccess- 
Matthias  was  crowned  at  Olmiitz,  with  great  splendour,  f»l  attempt 
in   the  ensuing  September.     Consistent   in   treachery,  °^  Matthias 
he   sullied  the    moment  of  his  triumph  by  a  fruitless  *jieyya" 
attempt  at  fraud  ;    and  the  closing  years  of  his   own  Death  of 
short   and  dishonourable  reign  were  justly  darkened  Rudolph, 
by  the  insult,  violence,  and  opposition  of  an  ungrateful  ^an-  10- 
kinsman.     The  decease  of  Rudolph  took  place  on  Ja-      A-  D- 
nuary  13,  1612, 

The  annals  of  the  few  years,  during  which  the  Imperial  Troubled 
crown  was  worn  by  Matthias,  are  full  of  divisions  and  ^ 
abuses,  and  teem  with  the  most  extravagant  expressions 
of  party  spirit.     They  were   fitting   precursors   to  the 
times  of  bloody  warfare,  which  it  will  be  our  task  soon 
to  narrate;  and  which  will  be  best  ushered'  in  by  a  brief 
survey  of  the  state  of  Germany  during  the  seven  years 
of  the  nominal  sway  of  Matthias. 

He  was  raised  to  the  Imperial  dignity  after  an  interval  ^      eror 
of  six  months  from  his  brother's  decease.     Theological  June  12  * 


0 

iiis. 


*  Pfister,  iv.  396—399.     Coxe,  xi.  705—708. 
t  Coxe,  xi.  715—728. 
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History,  divisions  and  party  rancour  among  the  Protestants  de- 
prived that  body  of  a  weight  of  influence  sufficient  to  extort 
from  the  new  Emperor  more  definite  terms  of  capitula- 
tion. The  disputed  inheritance  of  Juliers  and  Cleves 
still  gave  rise  to  jealousies  and  heart-burnings,  and 
ultimately  to  changes  of  considerable  importance.  The 
provisional  arrangements  of  the  Treaty  of  Dortmund 
had  not  been  able  to  exclude  much  subsequent  bickering; 
adjustment  but  in  the  projected  marriage  of  the  Palatine  of  Neu- 
of  the  dis-  burg  with  a  daughter  of  the  Elector  was  found,  as  was 
puted  inhe-  hoped,  a  healing  measure  to  compose  these  unseemly 
Prevented  and  unsalutary  divisions.  The  grossness  of  the  age  in- 
by  a  sin-  terfered  to  prevent  this  adjustment.  The  Elector  in  the 
gular  inci-  course  of  a  discussion  which  arose  at  table,  both  parties 
dent.  being  most  probably  heated  by  wine,  struck  his  future 

Defection  of  sonin_jaw  jn  the  f-ace  .  in  ccmsequence  of  which  Prince 
totheHcie  Wolfgang  thought  proper  to  join  the  Catholic  League, 
of  theCa-  and  preferred  the  daughter  and  the  faith  of  Maximilian 
tholics.  of  Bavaria  to  those  of  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
John  Sigis-  rp^  prjnce>  on  njs  part,  jn  order  to  secure  the  closer 
Elector  of  co-operation  of  Holland,  adopted  Calvinistic  tenets, 
Branden-  which  gave  rise  to  much  discontent  in  his  own  domi- 
nions, and  called  upon  him  the  most  virulent  attacks 
from  the  leading  Lutheran  Theologians  of  Wirtemberg, 
of  Saxony,  and  indeed  of  the  whole  of  Germany.* 

The  reigning  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  at  the  time, 
was  John  Sigismund,  who  had  succeeded  his  father 
John  Frederic,  on  the  decease  of  the  former  in  1609. 
The  death  of  the  feeble  and  half-witted  Sovereign  of 
Prussia,  Albert  Frederic,  in  1618,  enabled  him  to  receive, 
as  a  fief  of  Poland,  the  Duchy,  of  which  the  administra- 
tion had  been  vested  in  the  hands  of  himself  and  his 
father.  He  died  in  1619,  and  was  succeeded  by  his 
son,  George  William. 

Of  '.he  religious  disturbances  of  Prussia,  caused  by 
father,  John  the  friends  and  foes  of  Osiunder,  Funk,  and  others,  men- 
Sigismuud.  tjon   has  been  made   previously.     During    the   closing 
T^fiui       Years  °f  tne  reign  of  Albert,  Polish  influence  had  been 

.     exerted  to  secure  the  continuance   of  the    aristocratic 
Weak  rule  m,  ..  ...       ..  .  .. 

of  the          ascendency.       ihe   responsibility  lor    public   acts  was 

Sovereign  asserted  by  the  feudal  superior,  the  reigning  King  of 
of  Prussia.  Poland,  to  be  lodged  in  the  Estates;  and  a  further 
invasion  of  the  Ducal  authority  was  made  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  two  Bishops,  of  Samland  and  Pomerania, 
with  privileges  of  so  exclusive  a.  nature,  as  to  bar  effec- 
tually all  other  sway  than  their  own.  Albert,  dying  in 
1568,  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Albert  Frederic.  His 
stateof  that  weakness  °f  intellect,  augmented  materially  by  injudi- 
Country.  c'ous  mecucal  treatment,  rendered  the  appointment  of  a 
Regent  necessary  ;  and  one  was  at  last  found  in  the 
Margrave  George  Frederic  of  Anspach,  to  the  great 
disgust  of  the  Nobility,  who  made  his  residence  in 
Prussia  so  disagreeable  that  he  speedily  retired  to  Fran- 
conia,  from  which  distant  spot  he  issued  his  commands. 
The  evils  of  this  state  of  things  were  counterbalanced 
by  the  establishment  of  three  Schools  on  a  large  scale, 
at  Saalfeld,  Lyck,  and  Tilsit,  for  natives  of  the  German, 
Polish,  and  Lithuanian  districts,  to  which  purpose  the 
sirrplus  revenues  of  some  Bishoprics  were  applied. 
During  the  periods  of  the  administration  of  Prussia  by 
Joachim  Frederic  and  his  son,  extending  respectively 
from  1605  until  1608,  and  from  this  latter  year  until 
1619,  attempts  were  constantly  being  made  by  the 
Polish  Government  to  extend  the  influence  of  the  Aristo- 
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cracy,  and  to  secure   the  ascendency  to  the  Romanist  Annals  of 
party.     Especial   provisions  were    set    up    in    order  to  Germany, 
bar  any  Calvinistic  predilections    of  John  Sigismund. 
But  the    period    was    not    far    distant    which    was    to 
destroy  the  power  of  interference  on  the  part   of  the 
Poles. 

Christian  II.  of  Saxony  died  in  1611,  a  victim  to  his 
own  intemperance.  His  brother,'  John  George,  who 
succeeded  him  in  his  dignity,  resembled  him  in  his 
habits.  In  respect  of  public  affairs  he  blindly  aban- 
doned himself  to  the  advice  of  the  bigot  Hohe  von 
Hohenegg,  his  favourite  Chaplain,  who  has  been  taxed 
with  concealing,  under  a  mask  of  religious  zeal,  the  most 
deeply  dyed  treachery  and  rapacious  readiness  of  corrup- 
tion. The  Elector's  constant  and  brutal  habits  of  in- 
toxication procured  for  him  the  designation  of  Beer- 
King,  by  which  lie  was  generally  known. 

Such  were  two,  and  among  the  most  powerful,  of  the 
rulers  of  Germany.  Of  the  character  and  capacity  for 
government  of  the  new  Elector  Palatine,  Frederic  V., 
much  and  melancholy  matter  remains  behind.  The 
ruler  of  Wirtemberg  was  of  proverbial  weakness  and 
insignificance.  But  not  to  Wirtemberg  alone  is  confined  Wirtem- 
the  remark  of  its  annalist,  who  has  said  that  the  key  to  *)er8' 
the  history  of  that  Duchy  will  be  found  in  sources  not 
the  most  likely  to  present  themselves.  In  these  quarrels 
of  the  Theologians,  all  sense  of  interest,  or  decorum,  or 
reason  was  utterly  absorbed,  and  union  or  forgiveness 
became  more  remote  as  the  breach,  with  each  fresh 
specimen  of  violence,  was  hopelessly  and  irremediably 
widened.  Again,  on  one  side  was  the  Protestant  Union, 
on  the  other  the  Catholic  League.  It  has  been  re- 
marked above,  that  the  jealousies  and  suspicions  of  the 
Papist  Princes  of  Germany  prevented  the  League  from 
assuming  at  once  the  degree  of  power  which  it  subse- 
quently attained.  But  the  advantages  which  it  derived 
from  having  a  centre  in  Rome,  in  its  internal  unity,  and 
exemption  from  the  fatal  jars  of  Lutheran  and  Calvinist, 
and  in  the  protection  of  the  Emperor's  name,  soon 
showed  themselves.  Subsequently  to  the  decease  of 
Frederic  IV.,  (in  1608,)  and  the  disputes  which  arose 
regarding  the  Protectorate  of  his  dominions,  the  bonds 
of  the  Protestant  Union  grew  rapidly  more  powerless. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony,  as  has  before  been  stated,  de- 
clined joining  it.*  Henry  Julius,  Duke  of  Brunswick- 
Wolfenbuttel,  likewise  declined,  on  Ihe  grounds  of  his 
personal  friendship  with  the  Emperor,t  as  also  the 

*  Spittler,  iv.  390—392. 

f  In  times  of  political  falsehood  and  prevailing  insignificance 
among  rulers,  there  is  a  pleasure  in  meeting  with  a  name  so  ho- 
nourable and  so  honoured  as  that  of  Henry  Julius,  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick- WolfenbUttel,  whoso  reign  extended  from  1589  to  1613. 

"  To  him  a  undoubtedly  due  the  first  place  among  the  contempo- 
rary Princes  of  Germany.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  is  the  only  one 
who  can  be  at  all  placed  near  him,  either  as  regards  acquirement* 
or  natural  acuteuess,  political  wisdom,  or  firmness  of  character, 
fidelity  to  the  Imperial  Court,  or  sound  German  patriotism.  But 
Maximilian's  course  was  far  easier  than  that  of  Henry.  He  was 
already  in  fraternal  alliance  with  the  Jesuits.  The  interests  of 
the  Romanist  Religion  were  too  plain  to  be  mistaken,  and  were 
closely  entwined  with  his  own  ambitious  projects.  The  long- 
standing acquaintance  which  he  had  maintained  from  his  youth 
with  the  Princes  and  Ministers  of  the  Imperial  Court,  conspired  to 
place  in  his  way  many  fortunate  opportunities,  which  he  did  not 
suffer  to  pass  unheeded.  But  the  simple  fact  that,  during  the 
ascendency  of  the  Spaniards  and  Jesuits  at  the  Imperial  Court,  a 
Protestant  Prince  of  Germany,  who  did  not  arrive  at  Prague  until 
the  age  of  forming  rapid  friendships  was  past,  whose  independent 
attitude  was  in  some  degree  impaired  by  his  having  certain  in- 
terests at  stake,  and  whose  importance  was  reduced  by  bis  being 
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Landgrave  Lewis  of  Darmstadt,  when  lie  found  that 
the  confederation  declined  assisting  him  in  the  prosecu- 
tion of  his  designs  upon  Marburg. 

Little  remains  to  be  told  ere  the  curtain  fall  (but  in 
bloodshed  and  violence)  upon  the  two  dishonourable 
reigns  of  the  sons  of  Maximilian  II.  Matthias,  on  his 
accession  to  the  throne,  speedily  abandoned  the  rule 
of  Bohemia  and  the  direction  of  affairs  to  his  nephew, 
Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Styria,  and  the  Cardinal  Clesel, 
that  he  might  enjoy  without  restraint  the  society  of  his 
mistresses. 

Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Styria  and  Carinthia,  was  the 
son  of  Charles,  the  founder  of  Carlstadt,  and  the  or- 
ganizer of  the  military  districts  of  Croatia  and  Escla- 
vonia.  Educated  at  Ingolstadt  with  Maximilian  of 
Bavaria,  he  had  sharpened  the  edge  of  his  zeal  during  a 
tour  in  Italy,  On  his  accession  to  the  paternal  domi- 
nions he  disturbed  the  peaceful  valleys  of  Styria  by  a 
series  of  persecutions,  which  evinced  his  inclination  to 
fulfil  the  promise  which  he  had  previously  made,  that 
he  would  extirpate  all  heretics  from  his  possessions. 
For  a  short  period  subsequently  to  his  so-called  election 
to  the  throne  of  Bohemia,  did  Ferdinand  exercise  a  most 
unwilling  restraint  upon  his  persecuting  inclinations. 
But  the  growing  aggressions  of  his  creatures  in  office, 
Counts  Slawata  and  Martinitz,  soon  led  to  measures  of 
open  violence.  In  the  first  outbreak  of  popular  indig- 

at  a  distance  from  his  own  dominions,  that,  under  so  many  disad- 
vantageous circumstances,  Henry  Julius  should  have  been  the 
admitted  director  of  the  Imperial  Privy  Councils,  is  an  incontro- 
vertible proof  of  the  admitted  purity  of  his  views,  and  of  the  moral 
and  intellectual  ascendency  which  could  triumph  over  all  the  ob- 
stacles of  the  most  wily  policy."  Spittler,  vi.  261,  262. 


nation,  the  letter  of  the  law  may  fairly  be  stated  as 
against  the  insurgents.  But  the  concessions  made  by 
Rudolph  had  encouraged  the  burghers  to  assume  as  a 
right  immunities  respecting  public  worship  which,  strictly 
speaking,  belonged  only  to  the  Nobility.  Consequently, 
attempts  made  to  erect  Protestant  places  of  worship  at 
Braunau  and  Klostergrab  were  forcibly  resisted  by  the 
authorities,  and  the  rising  Churches  demolished. 

Signs  so  boding  roused  the  fiery  Bohemians  to  vio- 
lence. Matthias,  Count  Thurn,  at  the  head  of  a  body 
of  men  composed  principally  of  citizens  of  Prague, 
entered  the  Council  Chamber,  where  the  unpopular 
directors  were  sitting,  and,  after  some  altercation,  caused 
them,  with  their  secretary,  Fabricius,  to  be  thrown  from 
the  window.  They  fortunately  escaped  unhurt  by 
alighting  upon  some  rubbish.  But  no  custom,  no  plea, 
nor  excuse  can  palliate  this  brutal  attempt  at  murder, 
which  disgraced  the  arming  of  a  nation  in  defence  of 
their  liberties.  This  took  place  on  May  23,  1618. 

The  Estates  of  Bohemia  concurred  with  their  coun- 
trymen in  their  proceedings.  A  Provisional  Govern- 
ment was  established  until  the  election  of  a  successor  to 
Ferdinand,  who  was  declared  deposed.  Count  Thurn, 
at  the  head  of  his  tumultuary  forces,  scattered  the  Im- 
perial armies  under  Dampierre  and  Bucquoy,  two  French 
Generals  of  reputation.  Moravia  hailed  him  as  a 
liberator,  and  Silesia  joined  the  alliance.  Thus  menaced 
in  his  dominions,  and  insulted  in  his  own  person  and  in 
that  of  his  Minister,  Clesel,  Matthias  passed  away  early 
in  1619,  leaving  to  his  successor  an  inheritance  of  con- 
fusion and  bloodshed.* 
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THE  following  sketch  is  intended  to  give  some  infor- 
_  million    regarding  the  changes  connected  with  the  use 

From'  and  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  the  Scandinavian 
•  -  Kingdoms,  and  the  Revolutions  of  Russia  and  Poland. 
Sweden  and  Denmark  are  closely  involved  in  the 
struggles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  and,  in  connection 
witirthese,  it  appears  fittest  to  narrate  the  rising  for- 
tunes of  Russia,  and  the  internal  discords  of  Poland. 

When,  on  a  former  occasion,*  Gustavus  Vasa,  the 
liberator  of  Sweden,  was  described  as  comparatively  in- 
ferior to  Charles  V.,  it  was  not  with  the  intention  of 
depreciating  either  his  actual  greatness  or  the  peculiar 
merits  of  his  labours  and  courage,  his  prudence  and  his 
firmness.  To  establish  his  new  throne  on  a  firm  basis, 
a  total  reformation  of  the  Clergy  was  required.  Their 
depression  secured  the  ascendency  of  the  Nobility,  their 
Depression  wealth  restored  its  lost  importance  and  resources  to  the 
Crown,  weakened  as  this  last  had  been  by  the  extrava- 
gance of  former  Sovereigns.  But  the  debts  of  the  King- 
dom were  large,  the  Hanse  Towns  pertinacious  and 
urgent  creditors,  and  every  imaginalile  resource  was 
needed  to  meet  the  exigencies  of  the  time.  A  sum  of 
resumed  by  seventy-seven  thousand  marks  was  due  to  Lubeck,  and 
the  Crown.  wnjie  the  annual  amount  of  the  national  income  did  not 
difficulties  exceed  twenty-four  thousand,  that  of  the  expenditure  rose 
and  con-  to  sixty  thousand  marks. 

fusion.  One  of  the  various  means  of  raising  money  resorted 

Discontent  to  by  Gustavus  Vasa  was  the  removal  of  the  second 
provoked  Iargest  of  the  bells  from  every  parish  Church,  which 
measures  of  exc'*-e^  not  a  little  discontent.  Half-civilized  and  bois- 
Gustavus.  terous  peasants,  like  the  Swedes  of  the  time,  were  easily 
persuaded  into  the  belief  that  the  proceeds  of  the  sale 
were  to  be  converted  to  the  royal  uses.  Serious  dis- 
turbances ensued,  which  were  only  stilled  by  care  and 
caution  on  the  part  of  the  King.  Swedish  in  heart,  and 
acquainted,  through  the  personal  experience  of  his  ear- 
lier years,  with  the  character  of  his  subjects,  he  was  firm, 
but  not  extreme  in  his  measures/f  For  he  knew  that 
the  same  people  who  nourished  the  recollections  of  their 
bloody  successes  over  the  hated  Danes,  among  the  diffi- 

*  For  the  groundwork  of  the  following  sketch,  Spittler,  iv.  419 
— 430,  has  been  consulted,  and  largely  drawn  upon.  The  two 
others  to  which  reference  is  made  are  the  smaller  Work  of  the 
present  historiographer  of  Sweden,  Mr.  Geijer  of  Upsala,  of  which 
two  volumes  have  appeared,  Orebro,  1834.  The  second  is  the 
popular  Work  of  Mr.  Fryxell,  which  bears  the  unassuming  title 
Berdttelser  ur  Swenska  Historien,  Stockholm,  v.  y. 

t  Fryxell.  Berdttelser  ur  Swentka  Hittorien,  1 11,  136,  et  ttq. 
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cult  rivers  and  sandy  forests  of  Dalecarlia,  were  not  to  Annals  of 
be  lightly  nor  safely  provoked.*  The  plans  of  Gustavus  Northern 
were  laid  more  deeply  and  prudently. 

At  the  Diet  held  at  Westerasf  in  June,  1527,  a  day 
famous  in  Swedish  History,  the  humiliation  of  the 
Clergy  was  completed.  Stripped  of  their  revenues  and 
lands,  and  compelled  to  see  the  Nobility  resume  posses- 
sion of  all  grants  to  the  Church  made  subsequently  to 
the  year  1453,  they  submitted  without  reserve  to  the 
will  of  the  Sovereign. 


Europe. 

— s/—~ ' 

From 

A.  D. 
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to 

A.  D. 

I    V?  1   Q 

But  although  they  lost  much,  r)k>t  Of  * 


ample  possessions  (for  the  Church  of  Sweden   is  yet  Westerns, 
wealthy)  remained  behind;    and  the  Lutheran  spirit  of  June  28, 
the  superior  classes  in  the  Country,  far  from  censuring,      A- D- 
approved  that  some  remains  of  the  pomp  and  circum-      1527' 
stance  of  Rome  should  be  spared  to  afford  the  hierarchy 
some  external  claims  to  the  respect  and  admiration  of  a 
people  yet  rude  and  barbarous.     Upon  the  ruins  of  the  Spoliation 
Ecclesiastical  body  rose,  proportionably  to  its  depression,  and  poli- 
the  influence  of  that  of  the  Nobility.     Privileges  and  *'cal  de" 
immunities,  and  every  kind  of  exclusive   advantages,  Fi1"688-^"  °r 
were  lavished  with  a  profuse  hand  upon  them  ;  and  the  Aggran- 
immediate  fruits  of  those  donations  were  gathered  in  dizrrm-nt  of 
the  exertions  which   fought  and  vanquished  in  so  many  tne  Nobles. 
fields  in  Germany,  Poland,  and  Russia;  but  later  gene- 
rations have  experienced  the  evil  consequences  of  that 
unjust  and  aggrandizing  policy. J 

By  subsequent  assemblies  at  Orebro  and  Westerns,  jy,ejs  at 
(at  the   latter  place  in  June,  1544,)  the  Kingdom  was  Orebro  and 
declared  to   be  hereditary  in   the  male  descendants  of  Westerns, 
Gustavus.     Different  regulations  respecting  the  army      A.  D. 
and  military  establishments  of  the  Country  were  settled      1529, 
at  those  meetings,  but  these  are  inferior  in  importance      1540, 
to  the  division  made  by  Gustavus  of  his  dominions  among      1544. 
his  children  ;  a  provision  rendered  still  more  remarkable  Settlement 
by  its  being  heretofore  unknown  in  Sweden.     Eric,  his  ^^^0' 
eldest  son,  of  whose  misfortunes  it  will  be  our  next  duty  jne  crown 
to  give  a  brief  account,  succeeded  him  in  the  regal  dig-  in  the  issue 
nity,  while  to  John,  Finland  ;  to  Magnus,  East  Goth-  of  Gusta- 
land  ;  and,  to  the  last,  Charles,  Sudermania,  Nerike,  and  j*'.8;  .        , 
Wermeland,  were  assigned  as  their  respective  portions.   tlie  King- 

_ . —  Jom. 

*  Geijer,  Svea  Folkets  Hitlorit,  ii. 

Brunb'dcks  elf'dr  vat  <ljup,  ocksa  bred, 

Falniilom, 
Der  sankte  vi  to  mange  Jutar  ned, 

Falivilivilivom^ 
Sa  korde  de  Dantken  ur  Svirge — 

Falivilom. 
f  Fryrell,  iii.  109.  J  Spittler,  iv.  420,  421.  430. 
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This  disposition  came  into  effect  on  the  death  of 
Gustavus,  on  September  29,  1560.  Of  his  character 
•we  shall  say  no  more,  save  that  he  was  formed  for  and 
by  the  people  and  the  age  in  which  he  ruled,.  The 
division  which  he  commanded  by  will  to  be  made  of  his 
property  has  been  the  subject  of  much  wonder  and 
discussion.  But  the  wary  and  experienced  warrior  had 
carefully  considered  the  circumstances  of  the  Country  ; 
and  the  History  of  Sweden  during  the  ensuing  fifty 
years  showed  that  he  was  not  wrong  in  his  calculations. 
There  was  a  choice  of  two  evils,  or,  at  the  least,  of  two 
difficulties,  and  of  these  he  took  the  least.  That  divi- 
sions would  arise  among  the  royal  brothers  was  likely, 
and  came  to  pass ;  and  great  as  were  the  faults  and 
follies  of  his  predecessors,  it  is  undeniable  that  successive 
acts  of  injustice  were  the  means  by  which  his  youngest 
son  Charles  ascended  the  throne.  But  these  contests 
affected  only  the  possessor  of  the  crown ;  the  regal 
power  itself  remained  unimpaired.  Had  not  the  realm 
been  divided  in  that  manner  among  four  Sovereigns, 
whose  order  derived  additional  security  from  their 
numbers,  it  would  have  been  agitated  by  the  quarrels  of 
the  Nobility,  and  in  the  end  have  probably  fallen  under 
foreign  thraldom.* 

Eric  XIV.,  the  eldest  son  of  Gustavus,  ruled  for 
eight  years.  Esthonia  was  added  to  Sweden,  in  the 
course  of  the  negotiations  and  wars  of  which  Livonia, 
the  Milanese  of  Northern  Europe,  was  at  this  time  the 
seat  and  the  prize.  But  the  King's  mental  weakness 
soon  passing  from  acts  of  folly  to  the  commission  of 
dangerous  crimes,  (such  as  was  the  execution  of  the 
Stures, t)  he  was  thrown  into  captivity  by  the  joint  efforts 
of  his  brothers  John  and  Charles,  from  which  he  was 
released  by  poison  on  February  26,  15774 

Four  years  after  the  commencement  of  the  new  King's 
reign  was  concluded  the  Treaty  of  Stettin,  by  which 
Sweden  abandoned  all  claims  upon  Norway,  Schonen, 
Halland,  Bleking,and  Herjeadalen,  on  equivalent  renun- 
ciations being  made  by  Denmark.  The  alarm  of  the 
approaching  war  with  Russia  expedited  this  arrange- 
ment^ These  hostilities  will  be  mentioned  in  their 
proper  place,  when  we  endeavour  to  detail  the  intricate 
narrative  of  Livonian  and  Polish  affairs. 

Like  his  brother,  the  unfortunate  Eric,  John  was  an 
unworthy  son  of  his  great  father.  The  regard  paid  by 
Gustavus  to  ceremony  and  splendour  degenerated  in 
his  son  into  idle  pomp  and  extravagance.  He  was,  for 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  a  learned  man.  His  theolo- 
gical acquirements  were  considerable,  and  the  mild 
theories  of  George  Cassander,  then  agitated  at  the  Court 
of  Ferdinand  I.,  caught  his  favourable  regard. ||  But 
his  habitual  indecision,  and  his  obscure  and  indefinite 
views,  interfered  to  prevent  any  results  of  general  im- 
portance. Both  the  wily  Jesuit,  Antonius  Possevin,^f 
who,  under  the  title  of  Imperial  Legate,  resided  in 
Sweden,  and  the  first  consort  of  John,  a  Polish  Prin- 
cess, who  was  a  zealous  Romanist,  were  foiled  by  the 
vacillating  and  capricious  humours  of  the  King.  His 


Northern 


*  Geijer,  ii.  f  Fryxell,  iv.  282. 

J  "  In  the  inner  room  of  Erick's  place  of  confinement  in  the 
castle  of  Orby,  in  which  he  was  murdered,  is  to  be  seen  a  marble 
slab,  with  an  inscription  ending  with  the  following  words :  Propter 
facinora  rege  indigna,  indigne  sublaivs  est  comultu  clandestine  Se- 
natiis  et  Epitcoporum  Sveciee.  Geijer,  ii.  221.  Fryxell,  iv.  335. 

§  Geijer,  ii.  234,  235. 

j|  Ibid.  ii.  239.  et  sea. 

f  Ibid.  ii.  249. 
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second  wife,  the   daughter  of  a  Swedish  Counsellor  of  Annals  of 
State,  was  an  equally  zealous  Protestant.* 

John  died  at  Stockholm,  in  the  fifty-fifth  year  of  his 
age,  on  November  17,  1592.     His  son  Sigismund,  on 
arriving  from  Poland,  found  prepared  for  his  signature 
a  Declaration  of  the  Estates,  supporting  in  express  terms 
the  Protestant  Religion.t     But  the  predilection  of  the 
new  King  for  the  ancient  faith  gave  alarm,  and  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Estates,  held  at  Siiderkoping  in  1595, 
the  Lutheran   Religion   was  declared  to  be  that  esta-  Death  of 
Wished  in  Sweden,  in  a  second  document  more  strongly  John' 
worded  than  the  former.  Nov<  17> 

At  the  same  Diet,  the  Duke  of  Sudermania  was 
appointed  Protector  of  the  Kingdom  ;  and  from  this 
time  began  the  contest  between  the  reigning  Sovereign 
and  his  uncle  and  successor.  It  was  the  policy  of  Sigis- 
mund to  secure  the  Nobles,  and  to  sow  jealousy  between 
their  body  and  the  Protector.  To  the  Nobility  the  ab-  Alarm  of 
sence  of  their  King  at  Warsaw  was  a  matter  of  compa-  the  Pr°- 
rative  indifference,  while  the  more  democratic  bodies  in  ^?tants- 
the  assembly  of  the  Estates  looked  to  the  residence  Suderk(>- 
of  a  King  in  Sweden  as  of  national  importance.  De-  ping, 
voted  as  these  branches  of  the  Estates  were  to  the  Stpt-  29» 
Lutheran  Religion,  the  advantages  which  might  be  A-  D- 
drawn  from  their  ardour  in  the  cause  were  too  obvious  1595 
to  escape  the  notice  of  the  aspiring  Duke  of  Sudermania.  Charles, 
In  1598^  Sigismund  entered  Sweden  with  an  army,  Silde'rma 
but  was  defeated  at  Stangebro.  This  and  the  ensuing  nia,  Pro- 
years  were  occupied  with  the  gradual  advance  of  the  tector. 
interests  of  Charles.  Terms  were  proposed  to  the  King, 


A.  D 
]  593. 


at  a  Diet  held  in  Jbnkoping,  during  February  ,§  1599,  °tfr|,herle 
which    he  did  not  fulfil.     In  1600,  the  opposition   of  Advances 
four  hostile  Counsellors]]  was  silenced  by  their  execu-  of  Charles. 
tion  ;  and  at  the  Diet  of  Linkoping,  held  during  March  L)|ttof. 
in  the   same  year,  the  regal  dignity  was   settled  upon  Jonk°PinS 
the  Duke  of  Sudermania  and  his  male  descendants.  froa 

Three  years  later,  (March  22,  1604,)  at  a  conjuncture    ,h 
c     •  i  r  ii       ^L     i  11      ofLmko- 

oi  circumstances  more  favourable,  Charles  assumed  the  pjng 

crown.    His  short  reign  of  eleven  years  was  one  of  com-      A'  D< 
plicated  hostilities  ;  and  at  his  death,  which  took  place      1600. 
on  October  30,   1611,  he  bequeathed  to  his  successor  Charles 
the  guidance  of  a  threefold  war  with  Russia,  Poland,  King  of 
and  Denmark.     Engrossing  as  were  these,  Charles  in  |^ed,eri'  , 
the  latest  moments  of  his  life  was  intent  upon  opposing  Q  ±  on 
the  growing  influence  of  the  Papal  Chair,  and  of  the      A   D' 
House  of  Hapsburg  ;   and  he  recommended  with   his      1611. 
last  breath,  to  his  son  Gustavus,  the  cultivation  of  an  His  politi- 
intimate  alliance  with  the  Lutheran  Princes  of  Germany,  cal  fore- 
Looking  forward  to  the   coming  days  of  contest  and  S'S^- 
active   exertion,  of  which  he  had  laid  the  foundation, 
Charles  is  reported  to  have  exclaimed,  laying  his  hand 
upon  the  golden  locks  of  his  boy,  "  Illefaciet."     That 
his  prophecy  was  correct,  was  in  the  first  instance  imme- 
diately shown  by  the  successful  resistance  of  the  young 
King,  both  to  the  attempts  made  by  his  mother  to  ex- 
clude him  from  the  Government,  and  to  the  claims  set 
up  (not  unjustly)  by  John,  Duke  of  East  Gothland.^  Is  suc- 
The  Estates  acted   most  wisely  in  raising  the   young  ceeded  by 
Sovereign  of  eighteen  years  of  age  to  the  head  of  affairs  Gustavus- 
on  the  death  of  his  father. 

Christian  II.,  on  the  death  of  his  father  John  in  1513,  DENMARK. 
succeeded  to  the  throne  of  Denmark  and  Norway.    He 
had   been  recognised   as   the   heir  of  these  Kingdoms 


"   Geijer,  ii.  267. 
J   Ibid.  ii.  336. 
||  Ibid.  ii.  354. 


f  Ibid.  ii.  392,  298,  299. 
$  Ibid.  ii.  340. 
I    Ibtd.  ii.  391. 
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History,    since  the  years  1487  and  1489  ;  and  although  d.fficulties 

v '  min-ht  be  expected  to  arise  from  the  popular  or  national 

parly  in  Sweden,  under  the  Protector  Steen  Stute,  he 
had  received  the  allegiance  of  a  considerable  body  of 
Swedes  in  the  year  1499.  The  wretched  nature  of  his 
education,  at  once  injudicious  and  unworthy,  contributed 
to  exao-o-erafe  i'it°  positive  ferocity  a  character  naturally 
harsh."  It  would  be  unjust  to  deny  the  excellence  in 
which  many  of  his  projects  were  conceived,  or  that  they 
would  in  a  short  time'have  rendered  Denmark  a  highly 
flourishing-  Kingdom.  But  to  battle  successfully  with 
the  Clergy,  the  Nobility,  and  the  Hanse  Towns  was  a 
traceable  to  task  beyond  the  powers  of  Christian.  He  wished,  as 
this  cause,  has  remarked  one  of  the  wisest  and  best  of  Danish  His- 
torians, to  reap  with  undue  haste  that  harvest  of  his  bene- 
volent plans,  which  required  centuries  to  mature  and  bring 
His  injudi-  to  perfection.  He  prematurely  called  up  into  hostile 
cious  haste.  array  against  him  a  host  of  time-hallowed  prejudices 
and  abuses;  and,  in  the  course  of  his  opposition  to  them 
and  their  upholders,  he  degenerated  into  a  violent  and 
bloodthirsty  tyrant.  No  excuse  of  passion,  or  imperfect 
notions  of  morality,  can  palliate  the  appalling  horrors  of 
the  massacre  of  Stockholm,  and  the  deliberate  repetition 
of  similar  cruelties  throughout  Sweden.  The  perpetra- 
tion of  these  horrible  crimes  cast  a  suspicion  over  all  his 
subsequent  attempts  at  improvement.  The  signal  of 
rebellion  was  first  given  by  the  Nobility  of  Jutland,  who 
declared  in  favour  of  Christian's  paternal  uncle,  Fre- 
deric Duke  of  Holstein.  The  King  lost  all  heart,  and, 
after  a  feeble  and  unavailing  opposition,  fled  with  his 
Queen  Isabella,  sister  of  Charles  V.,  and  other  less 
noble  and  worthy  partners  of  his  misfortunes,  to  the 
protection  of  his  Imperial  brother-in-law.  His  flight 
was  ill-advised,  for  the  citizens  of  Copenhagen,  grateful 
^  Christian  fo.r  the  prosperity  which  he  had  bestowed 
ha|en"  uPon  l'ieinj  watched  with  tears  and  regrets  the  departure 
A  'Df  of  the  vessel  which  bore  away  the  founder  of  their 
1525.  fortunes.* 

Frederic  I.  Frederic  I.,  the  successor  of  Christian,  to  use  the 
From  words  of  the  Historian  before  mentioned,  did  not  possess 
the  comprehensive  intellect,  the  prompt  and  sagacious 
decision,  the  unwearied  activity,  nor  indeed  any  portion 
of  the  talent  for  command,  which,  with  a  better  education 
and  more  confirmed  habits  of  self-control,  would  have 
raised  his  predecessor  to  the  rank  of  the  most  accom- 
plished Sovereign  of  his  age. 

Agreeably  to  the  stipulations  entered  into  by  him  at 
his  accession,  most  of  the  lands,  of  which  temporary 
possession  had  been  taken  by  the  Crown,  were  restored 
to  the  Nobility ;  nor  did  the  Clergy  neglect  to  secure 
advantageous  provisions  for  themselves  through  the 
weakness  of  the  new  Sovereign,  who  was  menaced  alike 
at  home  and  abroad  by  the  adherents  of  the  deposed 
Christian-  Tne  Norwegians  also  seized  the  opportunity 
to  extovt  an  ordinance  rendering  Norway  an  elective 
Kingdom. 

Progress  of  In  that  distant  and  remote  region  changes  in  the 
formation.  estabhshed  order  of  things,  either  in  religious  or  civil 
government,  were  unacceptable  and  resisted.  But 
Denmark  at  this  time  presented  a  striking-  contrast  to 
her  sister  Kingdom  in  the  zeal  with  which  the  doctrines 
of  the  Reformation  were  adopted  and  propagated. 
Spreading  upwards,  from  the  hearty  attachment  of  the 
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*  Andreas   Fay.',   Norges  Historie.  Aremlal,  189,  190. 
DanemarVs    Rigcs   ffutorte,  Riobenhuvn   li.   470,   545. 
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KircAenyegchic/tte  von  Danemark,  iii.  4,  5.     Spittler,  iv.  474. 


body  of  the  people,  they  were  embraced  with  warmth 
and  vigour  for  their  own  intrinsic  merits.  Nor  did 
the  people  fail  to  discern  that,  in  breaking  the  chains 
of  the  spiritual  domination  under  which  they  had 
groaned  so  long,  they  emancipated  themselves  at  the 
same  time  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Nobility  and 
Hierarchy.*  In  Denmark,  moreover,  the  progress 
of  the  Reformation  was  marked  by  fewer  instances  of 
atrocity  and  violence  than  in  Germany.  It  was  in  the 
accomplishment  of  his  multifarious  projects  that  Chris- 
tian had  erred ;  his  people  were  ripe  for  the  im- 
provements and  aggrandizements  which  he  designed 
for  them 

Indignant  as  were  the  Clergy  at  the  decisions  of  the 
assembly  of  Estates  held  at  Odensee,  (in  August,  1527,) 
which  gave  legal  sanction  to  the  doctrines  of  the  Re- 
formation, they  looked  in  vain  for  a  leader  around  whose 
standard  they  might  rally.  They  had  attacked  the  late 
Sovereign  on  the  ground  of  his  Lutheran  predilections; 
consequently,  they  could  not  consistently  recall  him,  and 
his  successor's  rule  was  backed  by  a  formidable  body 
of  troops.  But  when  Frederic  was  menaced  during  the 
later  years  of  his  reign  by  a  formidable  invasion,  under- 
taken by  Christian  for  the  purpose  of  recovering  his  lost 
Kingdom,  in  the  pressure  of  danger  lie  succeeded  in 
making  common  cause  with  the  Clergy,  who  preferred 
the  certain  enjoyment  of  their  diminished  revenues 
under  his  mild  sway,  to  the  danger  of  losing  them  en- 
tirely should  his  more  violent  predecessor  be  restored. 
Christian  met  with  a  variety  of  disasters  in  his  expedi- 
tion, and  was  at  last  taken  prisoner.  The  severity  of 
the  confinement  inflicted  on  him  has  left  a  blot  on  the 
memory  of  his  uncle.f 

Frederic  died  on  April  10,  1533.  An  interregnum 
of  almost  two  years  followed  his  decease,  which  period 
wa?  filled  with  intestine  disturbances.  The  Cat holic  party 
were  anxious  to  elevate  to  the  throne  Prince  Charles, 
the  second  son  of  the  late  Sovereign,  who  still  adhered 
to  the  ancient  faith ;  the  Lutherans  supported  his 
elder  brother  Christian,  who  was  equally  zealous  in  his 
support  of  the  principles  of  the  Reformation ;  and  the 
claims  of  the  captive  Christian  were  once  again  espoused 
by  a  party  in  Liibeck,  as  a  cloak  for  their  designs  to 
recover  some  portion  of  their  lost  commerce.  Such  was 
the  real  object  of  their  leaders,  George  Wollenweber 
and  Marcus  Meyer,  in  whose  hands  the  ostensible  Chief 
and  General,  Count  Christian  of  Oldenburg,  was  no 
more  than  a  passive  instrument.  But  the  scheme 
failed,  in  consequence  mainly  of  the  downfal  of  the  two 
prime  movers. 

Gradually,  and  by  the  aid  of  the  King  of  Sweden, 
Christian  III.  established  himself  firmly  upon  the  throne. 
The  Reformation  was  completed  and  recognised  during 
his  reign,  but  the  aid  supplied  by  the  Nobility  was 
dearly  purchased  by  the  extravagant  concessions  made 
to  that  body.  Their  power  and  influence  were  dis- 
cernible in  the  stipulations  exacted  from  Frederic  II.  on 
his  accession  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father  in 
1559.  One  provision  calls  to- mind  the  Eastern  divi- 
sions of  caste.  The  children  of  a  woman  of  inferior 
rank  by  a  Noble  were  declared  incapable  of  inheriting 
either  the  rank  or  the  estates  attached  to  the  station  of 
their  father.J 

The    Hanseatic   influence,    so   long   predominant  in 

*  Miinter,  iii.  148.  \  Ibid,  iii.  371. 

J  Settler,  iv.  477.     Monro,  Expedition,  1637,  part  i.  p.  87. 
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Bergen,  had  been  for  some  time  declining:,  and  about 
1560  was  utterly  overthrown  by  the  erection  of  a  citadel 
in  that  place,  which  awed  the  citizens  into  submission. 
The  other  principal  features  of  this  reign  were  the  sub- 
jection of  the  inhabitants  of  Ditmarsh,  and  the  bloody 
war  of  seven  years  with  the  Swedes  in  Livonia.  To  the 
exertions  of  the  gallant  veteran,  John  Ran/au,  Fre- 
deric owed  his  final  triumph  over  the  freedom-loving 
natives  of  the  remote  and  peculiar  district  first  men- 
tioned. The  war  in  Livonia  commenced,  in  consequence 
of  the  attempts  made  by  Frederic  to  provide  a  separate 
territory  for  his  brother  Magnus  in  that  quarter.  Other 
causes  combined  to  involve  Sweden  in  hostilities,  and 
much  blood  and  treasure  were  expended  before  the  con- 
clusion of  Peace  at  Stettin,  December  13,  1570.  But 
the  thwarting  influences  of  aristocratical  prejudices 
interfered  to  prevent  the  Country  from  attaining  all  the 
advantages  which  lay  within  reach  from  this  measure. 
The  termination  of  hostilities  had,  however,  at  least  one 
good  result ;  it  enabled  the  King  to  pursue  with  fewer 
distractions  the  various  plans  of  financial  and  internal 
improvement  laid  before  him  by  his  able  Minister,  Peter 
Oxe,  the  Sully,  as  lie  has  been  called,  of  Denmark. 
This  title  is  inappropriately  and  undeservedly  bestowed  ; 
for,  great  as  the  profits  have  been  which  Denmark  has 
derived  from  the  Sound  tolls  first  systematized  by  him, 
and  enforced  by  the  erection  of  the  castle  of  Cronen- 
burg,  and  careful  as  he  was  of  the  comforts  and  pleasures 
of  his  countrymen,  there  is  small  analogy,  beyond  their 
financial  economy,  between  the  Minister  of  the  chief 
Kingdom  of  Europe  and  that  of  one  of  its  smallest, 
consisting  only  of  a  peninsula  and  a  few  islands.* 

The  earlier  part  of  the  long  reign  of  Christian  IV. 
belongs  in  its  details  exclusively  to  the  History  of  Den- 
mark, and  the  latter  moiety  is  closely  blended  with  that 
of  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  no  more  than  a  brief  men- 
tion, therefore,  of  the  first  portion  will  be  made  at  pre- 
sent. The  vigorous  spirit  of  the  young  Monarch  was 
not  long  in  showing  itself,  although  he  had  subscribed 
the  same  articles  of  capitulation  as  his  father.  At  the 
age  of  thirteen  he  obtained  from  the  Emperor  (the  feudal 
head  of  his  Duchies)  a  declaration  of  his  majority.  In 
1611  war  again  broke  out  between  Sweden  and  Den- 
mark, but  was  terminated  by  the  Peace  of  Siorod  in 
1613.  Its  provisions  were  eminently  favourable  to 
Denmark.  The  right  (so  often  and  so  fiercely  con- 
tested) of  bearing  the  three  crowns  in  the  national 
shield  was  confirmed  to  that  Kingdom,  which  likewise 
received  a  million  of  dollars.  The  King  of  Sweden,  on 
his  part,  promised  to  desist  for  the  future  from  attempts 
upon  the  Fins  of  Nordland,  which  had  led  to  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  war;  and,  with  a  considerable  portion  of 
Danish  Lapland,  to  resign  the  title  of  King  of  that 
Country.f 

Freed  from  the  pressure  of  this  war,  Christian  pur- 
sued with  vigour  for  a  season  his  multifarious  and  ex- 
tensive schemes.  He  raised  a  standing  army  in  Den- 
mark, consisting  of  five  thousand  of  the  Crown  peasants, 
armed  and  equipped  in  the  German  fashion,  and  also 
a  corps  of  two  thousand  seamen.  In  compliance  with 
the  prevailing  fashion  of  the  times,  he  established  an 
East  India  Company;  but  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch 
threw  many  obstacles  in  the  course  of  the  talented  and 


*  Baden,  Ddnemark,  340,  341,  345—348. 
f  For  a  contemporary  account  of  Denmark  see  Monro,  part  i. 
p.  86 — 89 ;  and  for  his  opinion  of  Christian  IV.  Ibid.  p.  43. 
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enterprising  Danish  Admiral  Gjedde.  Companies  for 
trading  to  Greenland  and  Iceland  were  likewise  esta- 
blished at  this  time. 

Seventeen  years  before  the  landing  of  Gustavus  in 
Germany,  the  troubles  and  intrigues  consequent  on  the 
extinction  of  the  ancient  House  of  Rurik  in  the  person 
of  Feodor  I.,  in  1598,  had  been  terminated  by  the  ele- 
vation of  Michael  Fedrowitzch  Romanow  to  the  dignity 
of  Czar  in  1613.     A  host  of  recollections  is  called  up 
from  ages  long  since  passed,  when  we  read  that  one  of  RUSSIA. 
the  candidates  for  the  disputed  diadem,  Prince  Charles  ^™ilon 
Philip,  was  recommended  by  the  Archimandrite  Cy-  famjiy  Of 
prian,  on  the  ground  of  his  being  a  native  of  Sweden,  Rurik. 
the  Country  of  Rurik.*     The  lapse  of  more  than  seven      A.  D. 
centuries  had   not  obliterated  the  memory  of  the  bold      1598. 
adventurer,  who  sought  fortune  and  fame  in  the  Eastern  Elevation 
regions,  as  did  others  of  the  same  race  at  a  somewhat  ^  Michael 
later  period  along  the  Western  shores,  and  in  the  fair  to  ^  Qzar 
Kingdoms  and  Islands  of  the  South  of  Europe.     The      A   D 
old  Northern  blood  ruled  in  the  full  aristocracy  of  con-      1(513. 
quest  in  Novogorod,  and  under  Wladimir   the  Great  Early  cccu 
(the  great-grandson  of  Rurik)  foreign  leaders  portioned  patiun  of 
the  lands  on  the  Volga  and  the  Dniepr,  as  in  the  South  Russia.  bY 
of  Italy  and  in  other  realms  of  the  West.     The  mari-  ^ 
time  daring  and  skill  which  rendered  the  visitation  of  Aristocracy 
the  rovers  so  terrible  to  the  coast  of  Britain,  filled  the  ofconquest. 
inhabitants  of  Byzantium  with  alarm  for  themselves  and 
for  their  flourishing  commerce  with  the  Northern  shores 
of  the  Euxine;  and  the  Emperors  of  the  East  acknow- 
ledged the  valour  of  the  strangers  by  intrusting  the  tV'aglrm| 
guardianship  of  their  persons  to  guards  selected  from       From 
their  numbers  under  the  name  of  Wardyger,  Varager, 
or  Foederats,  for  such  is  the  import  of  an  appellation  so 
frequently  recurring   in  the  annals  of  that  feeble  and 
waning  State,  t 

Many  points  of  resemblance  were  shared  in  common 
by  the  Northmen  of  the  Western  and  Eastern  migra-  Different 

tions,  but  the  results  of  their  respective  occupancies  were  ?;su;!s  °^ 

•j  i     j-rr  mi_     f     j  i  •     Northern 

widely  different.     The  feudal  system  was  unknown  in  conquest 

Russia ;  a  name  which,  originally  the  national  designation  observable 
of  the  powerful  strangers,  and  also  that  by  which  the  in  the  East 
Swedes  were  anciently  known  to  the  Fins,  was  adopted  a"!L West 
by  the  Slavic  inhabitants  of  the  Country  in  which  they  °  ur°Pe> 
settled. J  But  we  are  destitute  of  all  satisfactory  autho- 
rities respecting  the  period  and  course  of  their  amal- 
gamation with  the  original  denizens  of  the  wide  district 
which  assumed  their  name ;  and  in  local  circumstances, 
in  the  difficulty  of  communication,  in  the  genius  of  the 
people,  in  the  absence  of  neighbouring  or  formidable 
enemies,  may  be  found,  probably,  the  reasons  for  the 
less  complete  adoption  of  the  feudal  government. 
Russia  received  the  seeds  of  Christianity  from  Constan- 
tinople ;  the  gorgeous  splendours  of  its  ritual  assorted 
with  her  barbaric  fondness  for  show  and  ornament,  but 
the  monastic  institutions  of  the  East  were  far  less 
favourable  than  those  of  Western  Europe  to  the  progress 
of  society,  of  agriculture,  and  of  internal  improvement. 
The  wide  plains  of  Russia  were  beyond  the  reach  of 
Papal  sway.  The  attempts  of  Rome  to  establish  a  spi- 
ritual sovereignty  frequently  produced  results  beneficial 
to  national  intercourse  ;  but  designs  of  this  nature  were 
beyond  the  power  of  the  ill-organized  hierarchy  of  the 
Eastern  Church,  and  Russia  remained  isolated  and  un- 
known. The  character  of  her  political  and  religious 

*  Geijer,  Svenska  Folkets  Hisforie,  i.  44.  note, 
f  Spittler,  iv.  326.          J  Geijer,  SvensAa  Folkctt  Historic,  i.  41, 
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History,  existence  resembled  the  torpid  and  uniform  stillness  of 
her  wastes,  save  where,  as  in  Plescow  and  Novogorod, 
was  heard  the  bustle  of  commerce  or  the  activity  of 
freemen,  but  at  intervals  so  widely  distant  as  to  make  the 
general  gloom  more  visible.* 

It  is  not  our  intention  to  follow  the  monotonous  course 
of  Russian  History  throughout  or  in  detail.     Wladimir 
the  Great,  on  his  decease  in  1015,  divided  his  Empire 
among  his  sons,  amounting  to  the  patriarchal  number 
of  twelve.     His  project  was  to  establish  a  system  of  se- 
parate Governments,  but  subordinate  to  the  Sovereign 
of  the   grand  Principality,  the  Capital  of  which   was 
Divides  his  removed  about  fifty  years  subsequently  from  Novogorod 
Empire.       to  £iew.     But  Wladimir's    design    failed  in  practice, 
tte  system  from  inherent  faultiness    of  principle.     The   projected 
of  States      union,  in  the  judgment  of  the  sagacious  writer  from 
proposed  by  whom  the  substance  of  these  remarks  is  drawn,  was  too 
Wladimir.    ]ax  to  afforcl  anv  security  against  a  foreign  foe,  while  at 
the  same  time  its  restraints  were  sufficiently  strong  to 
fetter  the  free  and  natural  course  of  improvement  and 
civilization.    Destitute  of  the  advantages  of  a  grand  and 
well-organized  whole,  its  component  parts  were  not  left 
to  advance  through  separate  difficulties  and  experience 
to  the  political  majority  to  which  such  salutary  training 

leads,  f 

Generations  passed  away  after  the  decease  of  Wla- 
dimir in  schism  and  bloodshed,  but  still  in  ignorance 
and  darkness.     The   wars   of  Russia  were    the  petty 
quarrels  of  her  rival  Princes  ;  they  brought  no  accession 
of  skill,  and  stable  peace  and  statutable  order  were  at 
their  termination  as  remote  as  at  their  commencement. 
That  her  Church  was  undisturbed  by  heresy  or  dispute, 
so  far  from  being  a  proof  of  a  calm  and   harmonious 
state  within,  sets  forth  in  the  clearest  colours  the  passive 
acquiescence  of  the  laity,  and  the  dull  and  uninquiring 
Tartar         ignorance  of  the  priesthood.     Russia  could  not  hope  to 
invasion,      oppose  successfully    the   attacks    of   the    grandson    of 
Genghis  Batu,  who,  following  the  career  of  his  father 
Tschutschi.  Tschutschi,  the  victor  of  the  Kalka,  reduced  successively 
A.  D.       the  Tribes  on  the  rivers  Kaik,  Jama,  and  Wolga,  the 
1235.      city  of  Moscow,  which  had  been  founded  about  ninety 
years   previously,   and  pushed  his  advances  as  for  as 
Novogorod  and  Kiew.    From  this  period,  until  the  vic- 
tories  of  Ivan  Vasiliewitzsch,  extends  the  domination 
of  the  Mongols  ;    a  domination  which  extinguished  all 
overthrown  national  and  independent  feeling  during  the  long  pres- 
hy  Ivan,      sure  of  more  than  two  hundred  years,  and  has  left  be- 
hind it  consequences  more  enduring  in  the  abject  and 
unhesitating  submission  to  their  rulers,  in  which  the 
early  Czars  found  a  powerful  support  to  their  thrones.J 
Russia  was  left  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  enemies  on 
all  sides.     With  the  exception  of  a  small  district  in  the 
North-West,  the  Tartar   sway  prevailed  every  where. 
Alexander    Her  national  hero,  Alexander  Newski,  (who  derived  his 
Defeats'the  aPPel:5alion  from  the  victory  on  the  banks  of  the  Neva, 
Teutonic      £  !™lch  he  repelled  the  incursions  of  the  Teutonic 
Knights.     Knights,)  was  compelled  to  receive  investiture  from  the 
A.  D.      Khan  of  Kaptschak.     In  a  district  so  called,  Iyin«-  be- 
1241.     tween  the  rivers  Wolga,  Don,  and  Saik,  was  establfshed 
Khans  of     the  camp  or  leaguer  of  the  successors  of  Batu,  to  whose 

S™'  FUde  C°Urt  the  PriDCes  Of  the  varioils  reff'°ns  of  Russia 
reigntyin  were.c°mpe"ed  to  repair  for  investiture,  and  for  all 
Russia.  decisions  of  importance.§  Hence,  also,  emissaries  were 

*  Spittler,  328—332.  4  MJ  w  •?•*» 
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sent  to  the  various  Capitals  of  Russia,  to  superintend  Annals  of 

and  collect  the  tribute  imposed  upon  his  vassals  at  the    Northern 

pleasure  of  the  Khan  of  the  Golden  Horde.     On  the 

West,  Gedimir,  the  Sovereign  of  Lithuania,  seized,  about 

1370,  on  Volhynia,  the  city  of  Kiew,  and  the  districts  on 

the  Dnieper.    And  twenty  years  subsequently  the  Poles 

reduced  the  greater  part  of  Sendomir,  Red  Russia,  Po- 

dolia,  and  the  districts  which  were  assigned  to  Austria 

at  the  partition  of  1772.     Thus  subjugated  and  torn 

was  Russia  at  the  close  of  the  XlVth  Century.* 

The  rivalry  of  the  Princes  of  Moscow  and  Twer  had  of  the  Li- 
induced  them  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  Khans.     But  the  thuaniana. 
barbarous   supremacy    of  these  powerful    settlers    was      Ai  D- 
drawing  towards  a  close.    New  hordes  and  new  leaders,      1350 
in  succession,  wasted  Russia  in  their  struggles  for  the  2  j  , 
mastery,  until  the  Kaptschak   power  was  finally  over-      A  ' 
thrown  by  a  decisive  victory  obtained  by  Timour  over 
the  Khan  of  that  district  in  1395.    Timour's  arms  being 
soon  after  turned  in  a  Southward  direction,  Russia  was 
spared  the  more  extended  horrors  and  devastation  of  his 
visit;  but  the  effects  of  his  victory  were  visible  in  the 
diminished   power  and   influence  of  the  various  Sove- 
reigns which  now  sprung  up  in   the  Crimea,  Casan, 
Astracan,  and  on  the  Irtish,  whose  thrones  were  des- 
tined to  fall  at  no  distant  period  before  the  fortune  and 
courage  of  Ivan  Vasiliewitzsch. 

The  reign  of  Ivan  Vasiliewitzsch,  snrnamed  the  Ivan  Vast 
Great,  extended  from  1462  to  1505,  five  of  which  (1477  liewitzsch. 
to  1481)  were  occupied  with  the  war  of  emancipation 
from  the  Tartars.  He  curbed  the  arrogance  of  the 
Nobles,  and  established,  as  a  fundamental  law,  the 
unity  and  indivisibility  of  the  Empire,  which  he  restored 
to  its  former  limits.  Civilization  had  made  but  little 
progress  in  his  dominions,  and  the  spirit  of  his  subjects 
had  been  broken  by  their  long  slavery,  but  Ivan,  who 
possessed  the  firmness  and  energy  of  a  despot,  exerted 
them  for  the  advantage  of  a  people  for  whom  no  other 
form  of  government  would  at  the  time  have  been 
equally  suitable. 

Ivan  was  succeeded,  in  October,  1505,  by  Wasilei  IV.,  WasileilV. 
who  continued  in  the  course  commenced  by  his  father,      A.  D. 
of  reducing   the    power  of  the    Nobles.     He  wrested      1505. 
Smolensko  from  the  Poles,  but  they  won  several  vic- 
tories over  the  Russians  in  the  course  of  their  bloody 
wars ;    and  the  Tartars  of  the  Crimea,  who  were  in 
alliance  with  them,  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  plun- 
dering the  adjoining  territories.     An  attempt  was  made  Courted  by 
to  induce  the  Russian  Sovereign  to  join  in  the  holy  cause 
of  defending  Christendom  against  the  Turks,  and  an 
Envoy  was  sent  for  the  first  time  from  Germany  to  the 
Czars  with  this  object,  while  Clement  VII.  at  the  same 
moment  attempted  to  bribe  the  Czar  into  the  Romish 
Church  by  the  title  of  King. 

Wasilei's  decease,  in  1533,  opened  the  succession  to  ^a*jj  9* 
his  son  Ivan  Vasiliewitzsch,  who  exceeded  all  his  pre- 
decessors in  his  measures  for  the  civilization  of  his  sub- 
jects.    It  is  true  that  a  century  subsequent  to  the  pub-  .  ia?r0*. 
lication  of  the  first  printed  book  at  Mentz,  the  Art  had  Hew^c^ 
been  transplanted  to  Moscow.     But  it  remained  there  n. 
stationary,  a  barren  and  fruitless  exotic.     Concerning  Barbarous 
the  state  of  civilization  in  Russia,  an  anecdote  recorded  "?^° 
of  Ivan  will  be  sufficient.     Christian  III.  of  Denmark 
sent   to  his   brother  Sovereign  a  clock,  as  a  present, 
which  the  latter  is  said  to  have  returned,  with  the  reply, 
— that  he  had  no  use  for  it,  seeing  that  he  was  a  Chris- 

*  Spittler,  iv.  336.     Poltrit  Unteryang. 
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tian  Emperor,  \vho  believed  in  God,  and  had  nothing  to 
do  with  planets  and  signs  of  the  zodiac.  The  remark 
which  follows  this  anecdote,  in  the  Historian  from  whom 
it  is  taken,  is  obviously  true,  that  the  continuance  of 
this  state  of  things  in  Russia  must  have  been  anxiously 
desired  by  the  Dutch  and  Hanseatic  traders  to  that 
Country.* 

To  Ivan  Russia  is  indebted  for  the  introduction  of  a 
standing  army,  the  Strelitzes.  Kasan,  in  1552,  and 
Astracan,  in  1554,  submitted  to  his  arms.  Having 
turned  his  attention  subsequently  towards  Livonia,  he 
formed  the  plan  of  establishing  Magnus  of  Denmark  in 
the  Sovereignty  of  that  Country.  But  the  failure  of  this 
scheme  drew  upon  him  twenty-four  years  of  hostility 
with  Sweden  and  Poland.  Compelled  to  court  in  his 
distress  the  mediation  of  foreign  Princes,  he  was  at 
length  enabled  to  conclude  a  peace  for  ten  years  at 
Zapolya,  in  1582.  This  Treaty  left  Poland  in  confirmed 
possession  of  Livonia,  and  Sweden  secured  the  larger 
portion  of  Ingria  and  Carelia. 

In  the  two  years  which  intervened  between  the  Peace 
of  Zapolya  and  the  accession  of  Feodor,  the  son  of 
Ivan,  to  the  throne  vacant  by  the  death  of  his  father, 
Siberia  was  discovered  by  Jermak,  a  wandering  Cossack. 
Its  reduction  was  not,  however,  completed  during  a  long 
period.  On  the  decease  of  Feodor,  in  1598,  the  male 
descendants  of  the  founder  of  the  Russian  Empire,  the 
ancient  line  of  Rurik,  became  extinct ;  and  for  fifteen 
years  Russia  was  in  consequence  a  scene  of  bloodshed, 
conspiracy,  and  usurpation.  It  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  second  son  of  Ivan  II.,  Demetrius,  was 
murdered  by  Boris  Godunow,  a  Noble  whose  sister 
Feodor  II.  had  espoused.  But  Demetrius  was  deadi 
and  a  Monk,  Gregory  Otrepiew,  gathered  round  him  a 
powerful  party  by  personating  the  deceased  Prince. 
The  Polish  party  among  the  Nobles  supported  Uladis- 
laus,  son  of  King  Sigismund  III.,  and  a  Polish  garrison 
in  consequence  took  possession  of  the  Kremlin,  whence 
they  sallied  forth  and  committed  the  most  frightful 
ravages.  The  presence  of  Swedish  troops  in  Novogorod 
secured  'the  support  of  its  citizens  to  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Vasa. 

But  the  Polish  garrison  being  at  last  compelled  to 
withdraw  from  Moscow,  a  period  was  put  to  the  internal 
dissensions  of  the  Country.  In  a  meeting  at  Moscow, 
deputies  from  the  Clergy,  Nobility,  and  cities  elected 
Michael  Federowitzsch  Romanow  to  be  Czar,  and  the 
dignity  was  declared  to  be  hereditary  in  his  family.  For 
his  elevation  the  young  Sovereign,  whose  age  did  not 
exceed  seventeen,  was  indebted  to  his  collateral  con- 
nection with  the  ancient  Imperial  House,  and  to  the 
popularity  of  his  father,  the  Metropolitan  of  RostofF. 
Gradually  succeeding  in  relieving  himself  from  his 
various  antagonists,  among  whom  the  Swedes  under 
De  la  Gardie  were  not  the  least  formidable,  Michael 
established  himself  on  the  throne  of  Russia,  which  he 
occupied  until  1645.  His  measures  were  moderate 
and  pacific,  for  he  had  to  shape  his  course  among  diffi- 
culties. But  his  prudent  caution  laid  the  seeds  of  the 
increased  authority  of  his  son  and  successor,  Alexis, 
father  of  Peter  the  Great,  f  Of  the  advantages  secured 
to  Russia  by  their  sway  one  instance  will  suffice :  by  the 
Treaty  of  Stolbowa,  in  1617,  she  obtained  Kexholm  and 
the  remainder  of  Ingria  and  Karelia.  It  was  no  empty 

*  Spittler,  iv.  341. 

f  Fryxell,  v.  72,  73,  et  seq,     Spittler,  iv.  342 — 348. 
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boast  of  Gustavus,  that  <he  Russians  were  shut  out  Annals  of 
from  launching  a  boat  oil  the  Baltic  —  in  1702  the  city  Northern 
of  St.  Petersburg  was  commenced  by  the  Russians.* 

The  elevation  of  Henry  of  Anjou  to  the   throne  of 
Poland  has  already  been  mentioned.     It  took  place  in 
1572,  on  the  death  of  Sigismund  Augustus,  the  last  of 
the  line  of  the  Sagellons.     But  Henry's  reign  was  but 
for  a  few  months,  and  the  throne  was  declared  vacant 
on    his   failing  to   return  within   the  time   prescribed. 
Stephen  Bathory,  of  the  Sieben-burgen,  was  the  sue-  POLAND. 
cessful  candidate.    It  was  on  this  occasion  that  the  Em-  stePhen 
peror  Maximilian  was  among  the  defeated  applicants. 

Of  the  war  provoked  by  Russia,  and  terminated  by 
the  Treaty  of  Zapolya,  in  1582,  mention  has  been  pre- 
viously  made.  By  its  provisions,  Livonia,  so  long  the 
bone  of  contention  among  the  Kingdoms  of  the  North, 
fell  to  the  share  of  Poland,  and  was  divided  into  Pala- 
tinates. 

lu  1586  the  death  of  Stephen   Bathory  let  loose  all  joined  to 
the  bad  passions  of  the  rival  factions   of  the  Nobles.  Poland* 
The  party  of  Zamoisky  attempted  to  seek,  in  the  union      *"  ®' 
of  the  two  Crowns  of  Sweden  and  Poland,  strength  and  D    f_    j 
dignity.    Another  supported  the  Archduke  Maximilian.  Stephen. 
But  the  talents  of  Zamoisky,  then   Chancellor  of  the 
Kingdom,  secured  the  Crown  for  Sigismund,  son  of  Elevation 
John  King  of  Sweden,  and  involved  the  Country  during  °f  Sigis- 
forty-five  years  in  the  miseries  of  his  reign. 

Sigismund  soon  lost  Sweden,  and  with  it  much  of  his 
authority  in  Poland.     In  1607  the  Sovereign  was  com- 
pelled to  ask  pardon  of  the  haughty  Nobles  of  his  King- 
dom, and  to  promise  a  better  observance  on  his  part  of 
the  Pacta  conventq,  or  capitulation,  which  he  had  at 
his  election  sworn  to  observe.     The  union  of  Russians,  Internal 
which  placed  the  Crown  on  the  head  of  Michael  Ro-  disturb- 
manow,   destroyed    the   hopes   of  securing  that  Sove-  ances- 
reignty  for  his  son  Uladislaus,  which   might  in  all  pro-  Declining 
bability  have  been  effected  had  he  consented  to  conform  state  °f 
to  the  Greek  Church.     And  bright  as  were  the  glories  Poland- 
of  the  Turkish  campaigns,  these  last  had  a  direct  tend- 
ency to  augment  the  dangerous  power  of  the  Nobles,  to 
whom  the   laurels  thus  won  belonged.     They  secured 
to  the  Kingdom  no  counterbalancing  territorial  advan- 
tage, nor  any  compensation  in  money  or  influence.t 

Sigismund  obstinately  persevered   in  his  refusal    to 
yield  to  his  declining  fortunes  and  abandon  his  claims  j 
upon  the  Crown  of  Sweden.     He  continued  to  use  the  clams  on 
Royal  title,  and  would  not  concede  to  his  cousin  more  Sweden. 
than  the  Ducal  style,  which  he  inherited  from  the  divi-      From 
sion  of  his  grandfather.     No  means  of  agitation  were 
left  unemployed,  but  Sigismund  neglected  to  strike  the 
blow  at  the  proper  time,  when  the  young  Monarch  of 
Sweden  was  surrounded  by  enemies,  and  in  the-proper 
place,  in   Livonia  and  Esthonia,   in  which   Provinces 
Polish   and    Swedish   troops  were  suffered  to  lie  idly 
watching  each  other.J 

Years  passed  away,  and  truces  were  contracted  sue-  Arrogance 
cessively,  until  Gustavus  had  freed   himself  at  length  of  Sigis- 
from  two   of  the  enemies,  Denmark  and  Russia,   by 
which  he  had  been  previously  entangled.     He  longed 
for  peace  ;  his  Kingdom,  exhausted  by  sixty  years  of 
warfare,  stood.  in   need  of  rest;   but  it  was  rendered 
impracticable  by   the   obstinate  folly  of  the  King  of 
Poland.     He  clung  to  the  shadow  of  departed  great- 
ness ;    his  own  weakness,  great  and  palpable  as  it  was, 
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History,  proved  insufficient  to  convince  him  how  idle  and  arro- 
gant were  his  pretensions,  and  in  their  support  he 
brought  the  hosts  of  Gustavus  into  Poland.  ^ 

The  flames  of  war,  which  commenced  in  Livonia, 
spread  gradually  to  Polish  Prussia,  and  subsequently  to 
the  mouths  of  the  Vistula.  Desultory  operations  con- 
sumed the  first  two  years.  An  armistice  was  concluded 
Process  of  from  1618  until  1621,  after  which  Gustavus  renewed 
th°\Var.  the  war  with  vigour.  Riga  fell,  Samogitia  was  invaded, 
and  the  Poles  were  worsted  in  several  engagements. 
But  the  prayers  and  fears  of  the  Lithuanians,  who  lay 
next  in  the  course  of  the  victors,  were  unheeded  by  Si- 
gismund.  The  curse  of  Poland  was  upon  her.  The 
pride  and  war-loving  spirit  of  her  Nobles  swayed  the 
councils  of  Sigismund,  and  all  proposals  for  peace  were 
rejected. 

Gustavus  now  applied  himself  with  vigour  to  the 
task  of  scourging  out  of  the  Poles  this  idle  humour. 
Master  of  the  harbours  and  the  whole  line  of  sea-coast, 
he  drew  supplies  unimpeded  from  his  own  Country,  and 
converted  at  the  same  time  to  his  own  use  the  port  dues 
and  customs  of  various  important  places.  Three  causes 
intervened  to  prevent  his  putting  a  successful  termination 
to  the  war  in  the  following  years ;  and  these  were  his 
frequent  absences  in  Sweden,  his  disinclination  to  sepa- 
rate himself  too  widely  from  the  field  of  his  operations, 
and  the  confinement  superinduced  by  some  severe 
wounds.  Sigismund,  in  1629,  was  reinforced  by  a  body 
of  ten  thousand  of  Wallenstein's  discharged  soldiers 
under  Arnim,  With  their  powerful  aid  he  made  some 
advances,  and  coped  with  Gustavus  in  the  drawn  fields 
of  Stum  and  Marienburg.  But  Gustavus  was  the  first 
to  rally  from  loss  and  pestilence,  and  the  auxiliaries 
growing  weary  of  the  bloodthirsty  vanity  of  Sigismund, 
this  latter  Monarch  was  obliged  to  conclude  with  his 
cousin,  for  six  years,  the  Truce  of  Stumsdorf,  which  left 
him  in  possession  of  Livonia,  with  Riga,  Memei,  Pillau, 
Braunsberg,  and  Elbing.f 

These  years  of  war  were  the  apprenticeship  of  Gus- 

•  Fryxell,  v.  109. 
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lavus.  "  I  have  been  wounded,"  he  said,  on  one  occa-  Annals  of 
sion,  with  reference  to  the  Imperial  auxiliaries  above-  Northern 
mentioned,  "  by  an  eagle  in  Livonia."  But  the  haughty 
House  of  Austria  had  to  stoop  before  him  in  its  own 
realms,  as  a  retribution,  at  no  distant  period. 

Every  Autumn  Gustavus  crossed  the  Baltic  to  visit 
his  paternal  Kingdom.  There,  when  the  Winter  of  those 
hio-h  latitudes  renders  communication  rapid  and  easy, 
he  went  round  his  dominions,  counselling,  exhorting, 
preparing,  and  arming  for  the  coming  year.  His  re-  His  visits 
turns  were  seasons  of  rejoicing,  for  he  brought  back  to  Sweden, 
spoils  and  standards ;  his  triumphs  were  celebrated  with 
solemn  festivals,  processions,  and  thanksgivings.  His 
departures  were  also  seasons  of  rejoicings,  for  the  young 
Nobles  and  warriors  of  Sweden  longed  to  take  part  in 
his  triumphs,  and  to  secure  to  themselves  a  share  of 
their  gain  and  glory. 

The  faithful  service  of  Axel  Oxenstierna  mainly  con-  Axel  Ox- 
tributed  to  the  triumphs  of  his  master.     This  distin-  enstierna. 

guished  man  was  born  at  Fano  in  Upland,  in  1583.  B'r    '  edu," 
T»-          •    •      i     i     .-  c       ii.  cation,  and 

His  original   destination  was  for  the  ministry,  and  he  eariy  iife< 

retained  through  life  a  fondness  for  theological  studies. 
After  completing  his  education  at  the  Universities  of 
Rostock,  Wittenberg,  and  Jena,  he  visited  most  of  the 
Courts  of  Germany.  In  1602  he  was  called  to  Sweden 
to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  Charles  IX.  Six  years 
later  he  became  a  member  of  the  Senate.  The  dexterity 
displayed  by  him  in  adjusting  a  dispute  between  the 
Nobility  of  Livonia  and  the  city  of  Revel  induced  his 
Sovereign  to  appoint  him  to  a  situation  in  his  house- 
hold. At  the  accession  of  Gustavus  to  the  throne,  he 
was  raised  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Kingdom,  and  sub- 
sequently directed  the  proceedings  of  the  Treaty  of 
Stolbowa. 

Following  his  Sovereign  to  Livonia,  he  was  invested 
with  the  military  command  of  the  conquered  districts, 
where  he  aided  him  in  the  Summer  with  his  counsel, 
and  in  the  Winter  supplied  his  place  in  the  cabinet  and 
in  the  field.  But  a  wider  field  of  Oxenstierna's  labours 
and  fame  is  now  opening  before  us. 
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THE  death  of  the  Emperor  Matthias,  which  took  place 
(as  has  been  before  mentioned)  on  March  20,  1619, 
was  at  a  season  of  imminent  peril  for  Austria.  Less 
dangerous  in  reality,  than  some  humbler  schemes 
which  were  then  in  agitation,  the  designs  of  the  leaders 
of  the  Union  portended  the  total  overthrow  of  the 
German  branch  of  the  House  of  Hapsburg.  It  was 
proposed  to  elevate  to  the  Imperial  dignity  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  who  had  supplied  to  the  Count  Mansfeld  the 
troops  with  which  that  child  of  discord  was  engaged  in 
opposing  the  Imperialists  in  Bohemia.  A  second  scheme 
was  that  of  raising  the  young  Elector  Palatine  to  the 
throne  of  Bohemia.  The  attempt  to  accomplish  this, 
and  its  signal  failure,  will  first  be  treated  in  the  ensuing 
sketch  of  the  war  of  thirty  years.* 

Ferdinand's  position  at  the  time  of  his  accession  seemed 
dark  and  hopeless.  His  Generals,  Dampierre  and 
Boucquoy,  the  first  by  birth  a  Frenchman,  the  second  a 
scholar  of  Spinola,  were  barely  able  to  stem  with  their 
foreign  mercenaries  the  flood  of  national  insurrection 
which  threatened  them  on  all  sides.  Bohemia,  Lusa- 
tia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  were  all  taking  up  arms.  Bethlem 
Gabor,  the  Waiwode  of  the  Siebenbiirgen,  made  alliance 
with  the  malecontents  of  Hungary ;  and  the  Southern 
Duchies  were  on  the  point  of  rebellion.  Flushed  with 
conquest,  the  tumultuary  army  of  the  Bohemians,  under 
Count  Thorn,  not  only  penetrated  to  Vienna,  but  a  body 
of  them  even  entered  the  palace,  and  making  their  way 
to  the  presence  of  Ferdinand,  attempted  to  force  him  to 
concessions,  and  to  join  their  cause.  But  they  knew 
little  of  his  character.  Too  proud  and  too  courageous 
to  give  way,  Ferdinand,  according  to  his  own  account, 
was  steeled  by  the  confidence  of  accepted  prayer,  and  a 
paramount  sense  of  duty.  He  was  rescued  from  his 
perilous  situation  by  the  timely  arrival  of  a  body  of 
horse,  despatched  by  Dampierre,  under  the  command 
(as  is  said)  of  Albert  of  Wallenstein.  Thurn  and  his 
Bohemians  withdrew  Northwards;  and  success,  the 
only  bond  of  such  tumultuary  forces,  having  deserted 
them,  they  became  rapidly  reduced  and  disorganized.f 

Escaped  from  this  danger,  Ferdinand  hastened  to  the 
assembly  of  Electors  at  Frankfort,  by  way  of  Munich. 
In  the  capital  of  his  kinsman  and  early  associate,  he 
prevailed  on  Maximilian  to  lend  the  active  aid  of  the 
League  in  opposing  the  Union,  and  quelling  the  dis- 

*  Pfister.  vol.  iv.  p.  441.442.    There  is  a  discrepancy  about  the 
*Stenzel,  p.  412.  day. 

f  Stenzel,vol.i.p.413.   Coxe,vol.ii.  p.  7G5.   Fb'rster,  vol.  i.  p.  34.         f  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  769,  770. 
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turbances  in  Bohemia.     It  was  contended  by  the  Bohe-  The  Thirty 
mian  deputies  at  Frankfort,  that  Ferdinand,  not  being     Vo°">' 
in  actual  possession  of  Bohemia,  could  not  be  properly 
regarded   as   Elector.     But    Saxony  joined   the   three 
Spiritual  Electors    in   preferring  Ferdinand,    and    on 
August  28,  1619,  he  was  elected  Emperor.     On  the  day 
following,  the  Estates  of  Bohemia,  having  previously 
declared  that  Ferdinand,  in  consequence  of  falsehood, 
religious  persecution,  and  conspiring  with  Spain  against 
the  liberties  of  Bohemia,  had  justly  forfeited  the  crown  Electrd 
of  that  kingdom,  elected  Frederic  V.,  Elector  Palatine,  Emperor, 
their  King.      It  was  judged  expedient   that   no   time  AuS-  28> 
should  be  lost,  otherwise  the  actual  elevation  of  Ferdi-      A>  D- 
nand  to  the  Imperial  dignity  might  have  carried   off     1^19. 
many  waverers.*  i  -t  d'0 

The  Electors  of  Saxony  and  Brandenburg,  the  Duke  King  of 
of  Bavaria,  his  mother,  and  his  father-in-law,  James  I.  Bohemia, 
of  England,    attempted    to    dissuade.  Frederic    from  Differences 
assuming  his  new  dignity.     All  the  cherished  notions  £mon&  hlas 
of  the  obedience  due  from   subjects   to  their  anointed  to'the'pru- 
Ruler,    which  were  predominant  in   the    mind    of  the  deuce  of  the 
"  wise  fool"    (to   borrow  the  words  of  Sully)   who   at  measure, 
that  time  dishonoured  the  Crown  of  England,  were  out- 
raged by  the  attempt  of  the  Bohemians  to  emancipate 
themselves  from  Ferdinand.     But  the  opposite  advice 
of  his  weak  and  ambitious  wife,  of  his  uncles,  Maurice, 
Prince  of  Orange,  and  the  Duke  of  Bouillon,  prevailed. 
Bethlem  Gabor  had  his  own  interest  too  closely  in  view, 
not  to  give  similar  counsel,  in  which  Christian  of  Anhalt, 
the  favourite  of  the  Elector,  concurred.     The  new  King  Crowned  at 
was  crowned  at  Prague  on  November  4,  1619. t  Prague, 

His  reign  from  its  first  commencement  gave  small  v>  ' 
promise  of  being  lasting.  In  his  Court  he  was  extrava- 
gant,  in  his  habits  regardless  of  decorum,  while  his 
wife  was  haughty  and  insulting  in  her  demeanour. 
His  zeal  for  Calvinism  gave  great  offence.  He  un- 
wisely deprived  Count  Thurn  of  the  command  of  the 
forces,  to  bestow  it  upon  Christian  of  Anhalt  and  Count 
Hohenlohe.  The  enthusiasm  which  had  attended  his 
election  speedily  vanished,  and  Frederic  was  left  without 
funds  to  raise  a  mercenary  force,  (for  the  Bohemians 
were  ignorant  of  war,  and  disinclined  to  serve,)  exposed 
to  the  armies  and  resources,  the  leaders  and  the  states- 
men of  Spain,  Bavaria,  and  the  League. 
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History.        The  storm  soon  burst  upon  Frederic,  who  was  assailed 
— -v"—- '  in  his  Elective  Kingdom  and  his  hereditary  dominions; 
and  in  its  course  towards  Bohemia,  on  the  insurgents  of 
Upper  Austria.     Ferdinand's  mercenary  troops  werejiot 


From 
A.  D. 

1618'     distracted  by  scruples  or  differences  of  religion.     The 
to         head  and  hand  of  the  League,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria, 
was  stimulated  into    activity  by    the   prospect   of  the 

Palatinate  and  the  forfeited  Electoral  dignity  of  Frederic. 
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taSThe     To  the  drunken  bigot,  John  George  of  Saxony,  the 
field.  Helvetic  Antichrist,  which  had  lately  clutched  the  fair 

length  arid  breadth  of  Bohemia,  was  more  odious  than 
Religious  ^at  of  Rome.  The  Pope  sent  supplies  of  money,  and 
dislike  of  wag  urffent  that  the  sword  of  the  church  should  be 

afdTrede-  drawn  in  good  earnest  upon  the  rebellious  heretics  ;   and 
ric.  Spain  threw  all  her  mighty  influence  into  the  scale.    For 

an  explanation  of  the  conduct  of  this  last  power  we  are 
indebted  to  the  historian,  from  whom  we  have  already 
drawn  so  much  touching  the  reigns  of  Ferdinand  and 
Maximilian. 

Private  It  is   a   singular   fact,   that  the   very   causes   which 

League  of  seemed  likelv  to  separate  completely  the  two  branches 
Ferdinand  of  tf,e  House  of  Hapsburg,  should  have  led  to  a  union 
of  the  closest  and  most  intimate  character.  As  grandson 
of  Maximilian  II.,  Philip  III.  of  Spain  was  anxious  to 
assert  his  claims  upon  Hungary  and  Bohemia.  But 
Ferdinand,  with  the  knowledge  of  only  his  intimate 
advisers,  Eggenburg  and  Gotz,  agreed  (on  gaining 
possession  of  the  two  Kingdoms)  to  resign  to  his  Royal 
kinsman  the  foremost  territories  of  Austria  in  the  South. 
This  arrangement  sufficiently  explains  the  attempts  of 
the  Spaniards  on  the  Valteline,  their  proceedings  in  the 
Palatinate,  and  the  assistance  afforded  by  them  to  Fer- 
dinand in  the  reduction  of  Bohemia.  The  success  of 
these  plans  would  have  subjected  to  Spain  a  continuous 
extent  of  valuable  territory.* 

In  the  middle  of  July,  1620,  Maximilian  look  the 
field.     There  was  no  reason  to  apprehend  danger  from 
the  rear,  as  the  members  of  the  Union   limited  their 
operations  to  attempting  the  defence  of  Frederic's  here- 
ditary dominions  against  the  veteran  Spinola  and   hiB 
Maximilian  Spanish    troops.      Upper    Austria    was    speedily   and 
reduces        thoroughly  reduced.     Flushed  with  success,  Maximilian 
compelled  the  Estates  of  that  district  at   Linz  to  re- 
nounce   their    alliance   with   the    Bohemians,   and   to 
transfer  their   troops  to  the    service  of    the    League. 
General    Dampierre  was   directed    to    keep   in    check 
Dampierre   Bethlem  Gabor,  who  threatened  Bavaria.    John  George, 
keeps  Beth-  with  a  force  of  fifteen  thousand  men,  burst  into  and 
lem  Gabor    reduced   Lusatia,  overthrowing  the  Duke   of  Jagern- 
Ferfman'd    d°rft     The  zealous  Romanist,  Sigismund  of  Poland,  de- 
aidfd  by      sPatched  to  the  aid  of  Ferdinand  some  bodies  of  irregular 
the  Elector  cavalry,  whose  excesses  scared  the  inhabitants  of  Lower 
of  Saxony    Austria  into  submission,  and  committed  fearful  ravages 
in  the  open  and  unprotected  Silesia.     Maximilian  him- 
self, with  Tilly,  the  commander,  and  the  army   of  the 
League,  after  their  junction  with  Boucquoy,  proceeded 
upon  Prague  and  its  devoted  Sovereign. t 

Tilly,  birth  John  Tilly,  or  Tserklas,  the  Commander  of  the  army 
and  early  of  the  League,  was  born  at  Liege,  in  the  year  1550. 
His  family,  although  not  wealthy,  was  noble  and 
ancient.  During  his  boyhood,  he  served  as  a  page  in 
the  Court  of  Bavaria.  Subsequently,  he  was  engaged 
in  the  wars  of  the  Netherlands  and  of  Hungary ;  in 
the  latter  country  with  so  much  distinction  as  to  be 

*  Rknke,  F.und  V.,  vol.  i.  p.  211,  212. 

f  Pfaster,  vol.  iv.  n.  449.     Stenzel,  vol.  i.  p.  417,418. 
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promoted  during  the  reign  of  Rudolf  to  the  rank  of'rhe  Thirty 
Lieutenant-colonel,  and,  subsequently,  to  that  of  General  Years' 
of  Artillery.  He  afterwards  entered  into  the  service  of 
Bavaria,  into  which  he  introduced  many  improvements. 
He  affected  asceticism  amid  the  bustle  and  licence  of 
the  camp,  and  was  thoroughly  devoted  to  his  pro- 
fession. His  three  boasts  were,  that  he  had  never  tasted 
wine,  nor  lost  his  chastity,  nor  suffered  a  defeat,  the 
last  of  which  he  was  not  destined  to  maintain.  His 
external  appearance  corresponded  to  his  stern  and  un- 
social character.  In  figure  he  was  tall  and  spare,  with 
long  and  dishevelled  locks.  His  forehead  was  broad 
and  wrinkled,  and  his  cheek  bones  high  and  projecting, 
which  made  the  hollowness  of  his  eyes  and  cheeks  more 
striking.  His  usual  dress  was  a  green  suit  of  the  Spanish 
fashion,  quaintly  slashed  and  embroidered,  and  a  steeple- 
crowned  hat,  with  a  red  ostrich  feather  drooping  down 
his  back.  He  seldom  bore  any  other  arms  with  his 
sword  than  a  small  pistol,  and  rode  a  little  grey  hack- 
ney, the  latter  of  which,  he  boasted  to  the  Mare*chal  de 
Grammont,  had  never  failed  him,  and  with  the  other  he 
won  seven  decisive  battles  without  having  been  required 
to  discharge  it.* 

Having  effected  a  junction  with  Boucquoy,  Maxi-  Battle  of 
milian  advanced  upon  Prague,  where  Frederic  and  PfaKue> 
Prince  Christian  were  then  present.  The  wild  adven-  °^'  ^ 
turer  Mansfeld  was  lying  inactive  in  Pilsen.  Dispirited 
by  their  recent  losses,  the  Bohemian  army  had  taken  up 
a  position  on  the  White  Mountain,  and  were  awaiting 
the  arrival  of  reinforcements.  But  they  were  surprised 
by  Maximilian  and  Tilly,  whose  troops,  animated  by  the 
eloquence  of  a  friar,  fell  on  in  admirable  order,  and 
with  surprising  fury,  so  soon  as  the  signal  "  Sancta 
Maria"  was  given.  The  Hungarian  allies  soon  fled, 
and  the  Bohemians,  who  made  for  some  time  a  desperate 
defence,  were  totally  routed.  King  Frederic  was  roused 
from  his  cups  by  the  news  of  defeat,  and  fled  pre- 
cipitately to  Bresluu,  where  he  was  joined  by  his  family 
and  his  Generals.  The  most  private  papers  of  the 
Prince  of  Anhalt  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and 
Bohemia  was  now  at  the  mercy  of  the  Conqueror,  t 

What  those  mercies  were,  a  short  interval  sufficed  Persecu- 
te   show,    although     the    emperor    prolonged    unex-  turns  and 
pectedly  that  interval,  to   lull  his  victims  into  fancied  **™JtiOU0sf 
security.     The  painful   task  of  chronicling  its  ravages  Ferdinand 
exceeds  our  present  limits.    It  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  in  Bohemia 
that  seven  years  subsequently  to  the  battle  of  the  White  and  in  his 
Mountain,    thirty   thousand   of  the    most   industrious  °l  her 
artisans,  and  two  hundred  of  Noble  or  Knightly  rank, 
were  driven   forth  to  seek  a  shelter  in  Prussia,  Saxony, 
Holland,  and  Switzerland.     Estates,   to  the   value   of 
forty  millions  of  florins,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits 
and  the  adherents  of  the   Emperor.     In   Silesia   and 
Austria  the  Protestants  were  treated,  in  the  blind  in- 
toxication of  religious  victory,  with  equal  cruelty  and 
bad   faith.     In   Upper  Austria,   the   suppression  of  a 
revolt  among  the  peasantry  was  followed  by  an  ordi- 
nance, commanding  those  of  the  Nobility  who  should 
persevere  in  their  refusal  to  conform  to  Popery,  to  quit 
the  country.     "  Thus,"  in  the  words  of  a  religious  and 
patriotic  historian,  "  all  that  the  Hussites  had  won  by 


*  Fryxell,  vol.  vi.  p.  205,  206.     Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  778,  779,  note. 

f  Stenzel,  vol.  i.  p.  418.  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  782,  states  the  Imperial 
loss  at  only  three  hundred,  and,  on  the  other  side,  ono  hundred 
standards,  and  all  the  artillery.  Three  thousand  were  left  dead 
on  the  Meld,  and  one  thousand  driven  into  the  Muldau. 
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History,  their  swords,  in  the  course  of  their  long  and  bloody 
wars  ;  all  the  concessions  made  to  them  by  the  Council 
of  Basle,  although  these  had  been  sorely  curtailed  by 
subsequent  Popes  ;  all  that  had  grown  up  since  the  time 
of  Luther  in  Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  Austria — all 
these  were  at  once  extinguished  by  this  brief  war,  two 
hundred  and  twelve  years  after  the  martyrdom  of 
Huss."* 

In  May  24,  1621,  was  dissolved  the  Protestant 
Union,  after  twelve  years  of  a  barren  and  precarious 
existence.  Its  members  were  terrified  by  the  arms  of 
Spinola  and  Maximilian,  and  by  the  mighty  power  of 
the  Emperor,  the  effects  of  whose  vindictive  real  they 
now  read  in  characters  not  to  be  mistaken.  By  a  treaty 
concluded  at  Mentz  on  April  12,  they  had  bound  them- 
selves to  neutrality  and  inactivity ;  and,  subsequently, 
as  stated  above,  the  Confederation  was  totally  dis- 
solved.t 

Count  Mansfeld,  after  the  defeat  of  his  allies  on  the 
White  Mountain,   had   made   good  his  retreat   before 
Tilly   into   Alsace.      His   popularity   enabled    him    to 
assemble  around  his  standard,  in  the  Autumn  of  1621, 
a  force  of  twenty  thousand  men,  who  owned  no  other 
authority  than  his,  so  long  as  they  chose  to  serve  hirn. 
Without  funds  or  resources  of  any  description,  he  was 
obliged,  for  the  maintenance  of  his  troops,  to  resort  to 
plundering  and  free  quarters.     What  the  consequences 
of  authorized  and  necessary  rapine   must    have  been, 
where  every  kind  of  licence  was  already  rife,  it  is  difficult 
Christianof  to  fully  appreciate.     Christian  of  Brunswick    ravaged 
Westphalia,  while  Mansfeld  and  the  Margrave  George 
of  Baden  took  the  field  in  the  South.     Tilly  surprised 
the  latter,  when  unwisely  separated  from  Mansfeld,  at 
Wimpfen,  and  obtained  a  complete  victory.     Mansfeld, 
who  had  previously  defeated  Tilly  at  Wisloch,  on  April 
29,  1622,  was  prevented  by  the  siege  of  Ladenburgh 
from  following  him.     Consequently,  after  the  rout    of 
Wimpfen,  (on  May  6,)  Tilly  was  enabled,  on  June  20, 
to  defeat  Christian  of  Brunswick,  at  the  passage  of  the 
Defeats  the  Mein,  below  Hochst.     But  Mansfeld's  military  genius 
Margrave     rapidly  enabling  him  to  make  head  once  more,  the  arts 
at  Wimp-    Of  diplomacy  were  employed  to  free  Ferdinand  from  so 
fen,  May  6,  ,  J  •  ,        •*  -r       n -r,      •,-,-, 

and Chris-   dangerous  an  antagonist.     James  I.  of  England,  who 

tian  at  had  for  some  time  been  attempting  to  recover  the 
Palatinate  for  his  son-in-law,  was  informed  that  a  show 
of  pacific  disposition  might  tend  to  the  accomplishment 
of  his  wishes.  At  the  advice  of  this  ill-starred  monitor, 
Frederic  cajoled  his  defenders  into  quitting  the  field. 
Thus  deprived  of  the  protection  of  his  name,  Mansfeld 
and  Christian  withdrew  into  Holland.  Their  last  ex- 
ploit for  the  present  was  cutting  their  way  at  Fleurus 
through  a  body  of  Spanish  troops,  which  attempted  to 
oppose  their  junction  with  the  Dutch  at  Breda.  The 
cause  of  Frederic  was  thus  for  the  present  overthrown. 
Freed  from  apprehension  or  interruption,  the  servant  of 
Ferdinand  proceeded  in  his  mission  of  fire  and  blood, 
which  he  most  unsparingly  fulfilled.  Heidelberg  and 
Mannheim>  which  resisted,  were  laid  in  ashes,  and  plun- 
~  dered,  and  their  wretched  inhabitants  treated  with  the 
diabolical  cruelty  of  the  age  and  the  conquerors.  The 
magnificent  and  valuable  library  of  the  former  place  was 
sent  as  a  present  to  Gregory  XV.,  by  a  shameless  act  of 

*  Pfister,  vol.  iv*  p.  453,  454.  Forster's  Albrecht  von  Wttten- 
stein's  Bricfe,  vol.  i.  p.  40 — 44.  Harleivn  Misctllemtt.  vol.  vii. 
p.  320—329. 

f  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  788. 
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robbery,  but  which,  in  the  mysterious  dispensations  of  The  Thirty 
Providence,  has  subsequently  proved  the  means  of  its  > 

preservation.* 

There  now  remained  alone  to  Ferdinand  to  put  the 
crowning  measure  on  his  successes.    The  Electors,  with 
a  few  Princes  devoted  to  the  Emperor,  or  destitute  of 
weight,  were  summoned  to  appear  at  Ratisbon  in  Janu- 
ary, 1623.     The  object  which  the  Emperor  had  in  view 
was  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  Maximilian,  whose  posi 
tion  arid  influence  with  regard  to  the  Romanist  body  Meeting  of 
excited  his  jealousy  and  alarm.  the  Electors 

At    this    assembly,  in  defiance  of  all  opposition,  he  ^ 
proposed,  in  the  plenitude  of  his  Imperial  authority,  to      AD' 
invest  with  the  rank  of  Elector,  now  vacant  by  the  mis-      1623 
conduct    of  Frederic,   Maximilian,    Duke   of  Bavaria, 'Proposal .io 
"  in  consideration  of  his  late  singular  and  loyal    ser-  invest 
vices."     The    Romanists    present,  who  composed  the  Maximilian 
majority  of  this  illegal  assembly,  assented;  but,  in  order  ^!         . 
to  conceal   the  full  extent  of   his  designs,   Ferdinand  dignity, 
agreed  that  the  transfer   should  be  considered  as  made 
for  the  life  only  of  Maximilian,  and  that  the  rights  of  the 
sons    and  collateral    heirs   of  Frederic  should  be  con- 
sidered as  expressly  reserved.     The  Duke  of  Neuburgh 
protested  against  this  measure ;  as  did  the  Electors  of 
Brandenburg  and   Saxony.     Of  these  two  Princes,  the 
first  only  remained  consistent  in  his  opposition.    When,  Is  carried 
in  June  30,  1623,  in  a  meeting  at  Nuremburg,   Maxi-  ^nt»  e*-d> 
milian  took  his  seat  on   the  Electoral  bench,  the  tempo- 
rary possession  in  pledge  of  Upper  Lusatia  was  found      i/joo 
to  have  been  sufficient  to  silence  the  former  objections 
of  John  George.f 

This  unjust  and  unconstitutional  measure  concluded 
the  first  portion  of  the  war.  The  second,  or  Danish, 
now  began.  The  Calvinistic  party  had  fallen  with 
Frederic  V.  The  Lutherans  under  Christian  IV.  were 
soon  to  feel  the  weight  of  the  Imperial  arms.  Con- 
ceiving that  he  had  now  satisfied  the  claims  of  Maxi- 
milian on  his  gratitude,  Ferdinand  turned  his  attention 
to  the  establishment  of  an  army  of  his  own,  where-  Prepares 

with  to  prosecute  the  reduction  of  Germany,  and  to  pro-  j"1  army  of 

•  .         ir-  ,-  i      /•      '  •  i   ui  his  own. 

tect  and  emancipate  himself  from  the  formidable  power 

of  Bavaria.    Viewing   with  jealousy  and    distrust    the 
influence   of    Maximilian    with   the    Catholic     League, 
Ferdinand  likewise  apprehended  that  he  might  conclude 
a  separate  peace  with  the  Princes  of  the  Empire.     The  An  apology 
warlike  preparations,  at  the  same  time,  of  the  Protestants  afforded  by 
afforded  him  a  sufficient  pretext  for  putting  his  designs  *  * .^"^"^ 
in  execution.     The  advances  and  threatening  attitude  of  nons  Of  the 
Austria,  Spain,  and   Rome,  had  aroused  the  fears  of  Protestants 
Europe.     The  restoration  of  the  Valteliiie  to  its  former 
condition,  and  the  reinstatement  of  the  Elector  Frederic 
in  his  territories,  were   proposed   as  fit   objects   of  a 
general  alliance,  by  the  enterprising  Mansfeld.    France 
was  still  agitated  by  domestic  troubles,  and  the  great 
Richelieu  was  unwilling  to  risk  open  hostilities,  although 
unsparing    in    his   promises   and    presents   of  money. 
James  I.  supplied  Mansfeld  with  the  means  of  levying 
a  force  in  the  North-West  extremity  of  Germany,  with 
which  the  Count  proposed  to  fall  upon  Alsace.     But 
Richelieu  refused  to  permit  them  to  enter  the  French 
territory,  and  delay  and  sickness  reduced  their  numbers 
to  insignificance. 

The  attention  of  the  Protestants  was  now  turned  to  The  Pro- 
tbe  North.     The  King  of  Swedea  had  expressed   his 
~~  leader, 


*  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  791,  792.     Harl.  Mis,,  vol.  ii.  p.  41 9,  seq, 
I  Pfister,  vol.  iv.  p.  461,  462.     Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  795,  "96. 
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readiness  to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause,  on  the  irruption, 
ten  years  previously,  of  the  Spaniards  into  the  Circle  of 
Westphalia,  inconsequence  of  the  dispute  regarding  the 
succession  to  Juliers  and  Cleves.  But  great  as  the 
talents  of  Gustavus  for  war  were  admitted  to  be,  weighty 
reasons  interfered  to  render  his  alliance  of  inferior  value 
to  that  of  his  brother  Monarch,  Christian  IV.  of  Den- 
mark. Gustavus,  having  no  territories  in  Germany, 
demanded  to  be  put  in  possession  of  some  towns  on  the 
Baltic,  as  a  base  of  operations,  and  places  of  arms. 
Christian,  on  the  other  hand,  was  provided  with  ample 
subsidies  from  his  nephew,  Charles  I.  of  England  ;  and, 
as  Duke  of  Holstein,  he  was  already  in  communication 
with  the  Government  of  the  Circle  of  Lower  Saxony, 
concerning  the  introduction  of  certain  alterations  into 
the  military  organization  of  the  district,  of  which  he  had 
been  appointed  commander  in  the  place  of  the  aged 
Christian,  Duke  of  Lunenburgh,  on  the  23d  of  March. 
These  proceedings  did  not  pass  unheeded  by  Tilly  or 
Ferdinand.  The  first  warned  the  Estates  of  Lower 
Saxony  of  the  illegality  of  their  proceedings.  The 
Emperor  wrote  to  Christian,  but  with  little  effect;  for  in 
consequence  of  a  meeting  held  at  Brunswick  in  May, 
the  Protestants  increased  their  preparations,  and  took  the 
field.* 

A  means  was  at  last  suggested  to  the  Emperor,  of 
organizing  an  independent  force,  and  thus  casting  off 
his  galling  subjection  to  Maximilian,  and  the  League  of 
which  he  was  the  head.  Its  author  was  Albert  of  Wal- 
lenstein.  Albert  Wenceslaus  Eusebius  Wallenstein  was 
born  at  Prague  in  1583,  of  an  old  and  noble,  but  not 
wealthy  family.  At  the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  Altdorf,  but  after  committing  various 
disorderly  acts  withdrew  from  thence,  and  served  for 
some  time  as  a  page  at  the  petty  Court  of  Innspruck, 
under  Charles,  Margrave  of  Burgau.  In  consequence, 
as  is  said,  of  his  escape  unhurt  from  a  fall  from  a  high 
window,  he  abandoned  the  Protestant  faith,  in  which  he 
had  been  brought  up,  for  the  Romish.  Subsequently 
he  visited  the  Netherlands,  France,  Spain,  and  Italy. 
When  in  this  latter  country,  he  fixed  his  residence  for 
some  time  at  the  University  of  Padua,  where  he  studied 
astrology,  and  likewise  law.  The  first  of  these  is  con- 
spicuous in  his  latter  history;  the  second  may  be  traced 
in  the  directions  issued  by  him  as  a  Sovereign  Prince. 
He  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  of  Friuli,  between  the 
Venetians  and  the  Archduke,  on  the  side  of  the  latter. 
Throughout  the  Bohemian  wars,  his  activity,  liberality, 
and  good  fortune  in  the  Emperor's  cause  were  remark- 
able. With  a  body  of  one  thousand  cavalry,  raised  at 
his  own  expense,  he  opposed  Mansfeld,  distinguished 
himself  in  the  action  of  the  White  Mountain,  and  aided 
in  the  subjugation  of  Moravia.  In  return  for  such 
valuable  aid,  he  was  presented  by  the  Emperor  in  1622 
with  the  forfeited  Lordship  of  Friedland,  and  in  the 
following  year  raised  to  the  rank  of  Prince.  Wallenstein 
was  twice  married.  In  early  life  he  espoused  a  wealthy 
widow,  whose  ample  possessions  gave  him  the  means  of 
serving  with  distinction  and  splendour  in  the  Venetian 
war,  and  subsequently  the  daughter  of  Charles,  Count 
of  Harrach,  one  of  the  Imperial  ministers.  In  person 
he  was  tall  and  thin,  with  light  brown  hair.  The  most 
striking  peculiarity  of  his  countenance  is  the  command- 
ing gaze  of  his  eyes,  blended  with  more  than  an  ima- 

*  Coxe,  vol  ii.  p.  798-802.  *»firter,  vo].  iv.  p.  466,  467. 
Baden,  D.  R.  H.,  vol.  iv.  p.  63—66. 


ginary  expression  of  roving  insanity,  as  preserved  in  the  The  Thirty 
living  colours  of  Vandyke. 

The  foreign  Generals,  Dampierre  and  Boucquoy,  who 
had  served  Ferdinand  so  well  at  the  outset  of  the  war, 
were  dead.  The  command  lay  open  to  a  native,  and 
none  was  so  worthy  of  the  vacant  baton  as  the  faithful, 
fortunate,  and  active  Wallenstein.  His  ample  pos- 
sessions (and  these  he  liberally  offered)  gave  the  means, 
which  the  exhausted  treasury  of  the  Emperor  could  not 
supply,  of  equipping  an  army.  He  hoisted  his  standard 
as  Generalissimo  of  the  Imperial  forces;  and  where  his 
drums  beat,  men  flocked,  attracted  by  the  magic  of  his 
name,  and  the  more  tangible  prospect  of  lucre  and  un- 
bounded licence.  He  stamped,  it  has  been  said,  on  the 
ground,  and  an  army  came  forth  at  his  summons.  In 
a  short  time  he  had  collected  round  him  upwards  of 
twenty  thousand  men,  with  whom  he  prepared  to  descend 
upon  Lower  Saxony.* 

Hostilities  had  been  carried  on  extensively  during  the  Prop-ess  oi 
Autumn  of  1625,  between  the  troops  of  the  League  the  war. 
under  Tilly,  and  the  allied  forces  under  Christian  IV. 
The  extravagant  demands  of  Maximilian,  and  the  brutal 
conduct  of  the  Leaguers,  drove  the  unfortunate  Pro- 
testants   to    despair.      Christian    continued    the    war 
through  the  Summer  of  1626,  and  gave  battle  in  regular 
form  (for  the  first  time)  in  August,  at  Lutter.     Here  a 
bloody  engagement  took   place.     The   Danes   at   first  The  Danes 
were  successful ;  but  Tilly,  rallying  his  troops,  threw  defeated  at 
them   into  disorder.     The   Danish  cavalry  rose   upon  Lutt" with 
their  officers,  and  a  total  rout  ensued.  flTif'hter 

Mansfeld,  who  had  sustained  a  total  defeat  from  Wai-  Aug.  27  ' 
lenstein  at  the  bridge  of  Dessau,  where  the  latter  had      A.  D. 
entrenched  himself,  after  being  reinforced  by  a  body  of     1626. 
five  thousand  Danes  and  one  thousand  Scottish  merce-  Wallen- 
naries,  rallied,  and  threw  himself  into  Silesia.     It  was  ste.m  re' 
his  plan,  after  effecting  a  junction  with  Bethlem  Gabor,  MansfehUt 
to  carry  the  war  into  the  hereditary  States  of  the  Im-  Dessau, 
perial  House.     But  Wallenstein  drove  him  into  Hun- April  25. 
gary,  without  having  effected  this  object.     Of  the  suffer-  Mansfeld 
ings  of  the  two  armies  some  estimate  may  be  formed,  ^y^j  e 
from  the  loss  sustained  by  Wallenstein  in  the  few  months  8tein  into 
consumed  in  this  desultory  warfare.     His  numbers  are  Hungary, 
said  to  have  been  reduced  from  sixty  thousand  to  twenty- 
five  thousand.     Despairing  at  last  of  success,  Mansfeld  II is  reverses 
disposed  of  his  artillery  to  the  Pasha  of  Buda,  resigned  an(1  death, 
the  command  of  his  remaining  handful  of  troops  to  John      v-    °» 
Ernest,  Duke  of  Brunswick,  whom  he  directed  to  lead 
them  back  to  Silesia,  and  set  forth,  attended  by  only  a 
few  officers,  for  Venice,  whence  he  intended  to  proceed 
to  England.     But   feeling    the   approach  of  death  at 
Urakowitz,  he  was,  at  his  own  desire,  arrayed  in  his 
armour,  and,  supported  in  an  erect  position  between  two 
of  his  officers,  died,  as  he  had  lived,  in  arms.f 

Wallenstein,  freed  from  the  pursuit  of  Mansfeld,  after  Continua- 
visiting  the  Court  of  Vienna,  where  slander  had  been  tion  of  the 
busy  in  his  absence,  rejoined  Tilly  with  a  force  of  forty  war* 
thousand  men.     On  their  separation  shortly  afterwards,  Till    an(1 
Tilly,    with    the    left   wing,  routed   the    Margrave    of\Vallen- 
Baden-Durlach,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  Danish  and  stein  reduce 
English    troops.     He   subsequently  overran  Holstein,  the  North- 
and  checked  the  Dutch,  who  were  menacing  Brunswick.  ^ei 
Wallenstein  pursued  the  King  of  Denmark  and    the 

*  Fryxell,  Berdttclte,  vol.  vi.  p.  U06— 212.  Pfister,  vol.  iv. 
p.  467—479.  Coxe,  vol.  ii.  p.  801.  Fb'rster,  voL  i.  p.  39,  44—50. 
Hut.  Tascfienb.  1834,  p.  9,  10. 

f  Pfister,  Tol.  iv.  p.  469—471.  Baden,  D.  R.  H.,  vol.  iv. 
p.  68—84. 
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History,  miserable  remnant  of  his  forces  into  Jutland,  where  they 
escaped  by  sea  from  their  unwearied  enemy,  who  is  said 
to  have  fired  red-hot  shot  by  way  of  punishment  into 
the  sea,  which  robbed  him  of  his  prey. 

From  Jutland,  Wallenstein  returned  into  Mecklen- 
burg, the  fair  region  which,  with  its  wide  extent  of  sea- 
coast,  seemed  to  favour,  could  he  succeed  in  obtaining 
possession  of  it,  his  dreams  of  an  independent  sove- 
reignty. The  excessive  severity  of  the  terms  proposed 
by  him  now,  as  by  Tilly  on  a  former  occasion,  made 
them  unacceptable  by  Christian  even  in  the  extremity  of 
defeat.  For  the  present,  after  having  extorted  from  the 
Emperor,  in  defiance  of  the  just  outcry  raised  by  the 
Princes  of  Germany  at  the  injustice  of  the  measure,  as  a 
SCCMr%>  ^e  Duchy  of  Mecklenburg,  he  proceeded  to 
attempt  the  reduction  of  the  important  fortress  and 
port  of  Stralsund.  Aided  by  a  body  of  Scottish  mer- 
cenaries, in  the  pay  of  Denmark,  its  citizens  repelled  all 
his  attacks.  The  pride  of  the  conqueror  was  outraged, 
to  be  thus  baffled  by  a  handful  of  citizens.  Wallen- 
stein treated  with  scorn  every  representation,  that  per- 
severance on  his  part  would  infallibly  provoke  the  inter- 
ference of  Sweden.  "  Were  Stralsund  tied  to  Heaven 
with  an  iron  chain,  I  must  and  will  have  it,"  were  his 
words ;  and  when  that  event  should  take  place,  he 
vowed  to  take  vengeance  on  the  child  in  the  womb  for 
the  obstinacy  of  its  father.  The  Danish  troops  with- 
drawing, Gustavus  despatched  a  Colonel  Wrangel,  with 
six  hundred  men,  and  a  supply  of  ammunition  and 
provisions.  Wallenstein,  finding  all  his  efforts  to  reduce 
stein  com-  the  "  rabble"  (as  he  called  the  burghers  of  Stralsund) 
pelled  to  ineffectual,  raised  the  siege,  after  sustaining  a  loss  of 
twelve  thousand  men,  and  being  for  the  first  time 
checked  in  his  career  of  victory.* 

To  secure  his  new  Duchy,  of  which  he  now  obtained 
formal  investiture,  and  his  title  of  "  Admiral  of  the 
™th  Baltic  Ocean,"  Wallenstein  renewed  his  attempts  to 
of  Mecklen-  conc'U(le  a  peace  with  Denmark.  This  was  accom- 
burg.  "  Pushed  at  Lubeck  on  May  12,  1629.  Exhausted  and 
Peace  of  wearied  as  was  Denmark  in  common  with  the  Pro- 
testant Estates  of  the  Empire,  he  was  little  inclined  to 
accede  to  the  united  urgency  of  France,  England,  Swe- 
den, and  Holland,  to  continue  the  war.  Christian  IV. 
was  reinstated  in  his  lost  territories,  on  the  condition  that 
he  would  abstain  for  the  future  from  forming  any 
alliance  with  the  Estates  of  Germany.  Wallenstein,  in 
whose  mind  his  disgrace  at  Stralsund  still  rankled, 
refused  to  admit  the  Swedish  envoy,  Salvius,  to  be  pre- 
sent at  the  proceedings. 

The  Empire  needed  tranquillity  and  peace.  Years  of 
nityofpaci-  war  and  suffering,  and  the  unrepressed  complaints  of 
neglected  the  whole  People»  spoke  this  in  plain  language.  But 
Ferdinand  was  relentless.  To  reduce  the  rebellious 
Heretics  to  utter  helplessness  was  his  first  aim  ;  and  the 
late  failure  of  their  hopes  from  foreign  assistance 
seemed  to  rob  the  Protestants  of  every  prospect  of  suc- 
cessful resistance. 

Influenceof      The  influence  of  the  Spanish  and  Jesuit  party  was 

SrtvPat       "°W  risin»  raPidly  at  v'enna.     In  despite  of  the  warn- 

Vienna.       jngs  of  Wallenstein  and  Tilly,  Count  Ognate  succeeded 

in  obtaining  an  auxiliary  force  of  twenty  thousand  men, 

for  the  service  of  the  war  then  raging  between  France 

and  Spain,  regarding  the  succession  of  Mantua.     Their 

blood-stained  campaigns,  and  persecuting  expeditions 

Italian  war.  in   the  Vale  of  the  Adda,   belong  to  Italian  history. 
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But  Colalto,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  their  leaders,  The 
was  loud  in  his  condemnation  of  the  decree,  which,  in 
the  plenitude  of  his  unconstitutional  absolutism,  Fer- 
dinand, on  March  29,  1629,  proclaimed  for  Germany. 
Of  this  astounding  document,  the  notorious  Edict  of 
Restitution,  the  following  are  the  most  remarkable  pro- 
visions :  that  benefices  or  foundations  held  mediately 
of  the  Empire,  and  confiscated  since  the  peace  of 
Passau,  should  be  restored  to  the  Romanists.  That  all 
sees  or  benefices,  held  immediately  of  the  Empire,  and  Edict  of 
which,  contrary  to  the  provisions  of  the  Ecclesiastical  Restitution. 
Reservation,  had  been  occupied  by  Protestants,  should 
be  filled  up  by  Romanists.  Ample  power  over  their 
Heretic  subjects  was  granted  to  the  Romanist  Princes 
of  Germany,  although  the  Protestants  have  small 
reason  to  boast  of  having  displayed  a  superior  spirit  of 
toleration  ;  and  the  privileges  of  the  religious  peace  of 
Augsburg  were  declared  to  be  limited  to  those  only 
among  the  Protestants  who  belonged  to  the  original 
Confession. 

Such  was  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  and  its  framer  had  Is  carried 
a   powerful   and  unscrupulous   army   at    his    beck   to  into  execu 
execute  his  will.     No  complaints  were  listened  to,  nor  tion< 
any  mercy   shown.     No    Protestant   Prince  drew  the 
sword  in  defence  of  himself,  his  subjects,  or  his  fellow 
believers.      Magdeburg  held  out    against   the   united 
weight  of  the  Imperial  forces,   but    Halberstadt  was 
compelled  to  atone  for  the  obstinacy  of  her  neighbour. 

Jealousy  and  fear  at  last  effected  what  patriotism  and 
charity  had  been  unable  to  compass.     The  outrages  of 
the  soldiery,  the  alarming  power  and  boding  language 
and   position  of  Wallenstein,  quarrels  concerning  the 
division  of  the   rich    booty,  with  the  Emperor's  own 
wish  to  secure  for  his  son  the  dignity  of  King  of  the 
Romans,  led  to  the  meeting  of  Estates  at  Ratisbon  in  Meeting  at 
1630.     Throughout   its  proceedings  is  discernible  the  Ratisbon, 
influence  of  Richelieu's  agent,  Father  Joseph  duTrem-  June, 
blaye.     Richelieu,    freed  at  last  by  the  vigour  of  his      A-  D- 
measures   from    the    religious   discussions   which   had      1630. 
hitherto  distracted  France,  was  now  employing  his  arts 
in  subverting  the  growing  influence  of  the    House  of 
Austria.     To  this  principle  may  be  traced  the  advice 
given  by  his  emissary  to  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  that  he 
should  continue  to  uphold  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  in 
the  hope  that  its  intolerable  rigours  might  at  last  drive 
the  groaning  population  into  rebellion.     To  this  also 
may   be  traced  the  Father's  wily  counter-suggestions, 
that  new  levies  might  easily  be  raised,  when  Ferdinand 
was  disinclined  to  deprive  himself  of  the  services   at 
home  of  the  troops  wanted  for  Italy. 

In  the  darling  project,  of  securing  to   his  son  the  Ferdinand 
title   of   King  of  the   Romans,  Ferdinand  was  dis-  fails  in  the 

appointed.     A  day  was  fixed  for  a  meeting  to  be  held  at  ™.evatlon  °» 
3F*    ,  c    ,  .  i    .  A,     T-,  .          his  son  to 

Frankfort,  concerning  a  compromise  between  the  Estates  tj,e  crown 

of  both  Confessions.     But  the  principal  result  of  the  of  the 
meeting  remains  to  be  told.     This  was  the  deposition  Romans, 
of  Wallenstein,  whom  the   Princes  still  perseveringly 
refused  to  acknowledge  as  Duke  of  Mecklenburg,  from 
his  lofty  position.     The  Electors  complained  of  their 
insulted  dignity  and  wasted  possessions.     The  Princes 
shared  in  their  complaints,  and  all  voices,  save  those  of 
Wallenstein's  own  friends,   were   raised  in   one  loud 
lament  over  the  miseries  entailed  upon  the  country  at 
large  by  the  rapacity  and  ambition  of  this  terrible  chief. 
The  Emperor  had   a  perfect  right,  it  was  allowed,  to 
name  some  eminent  subject  to  this  high  station  ;  but  he 
was  bound  to  have  one  who  would  pay  some  deference 
4ft 
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reputation,  and  cramped  his  energies.  His  ravages  in 
Saxony  subsequently  drawing  John  George  into  the 
arms  of  Gustavus,  the  King  broke  up  his  camp,  and 
taking  the  route  of  Wittenberg,  eight  days  afterwards 
was  joined  by  the  Saxons,  eighteen  thousand  strong, 
under  the  mercenary  Arnim  at  Duben.  Five  days 
subsequently  the  hosts  met,  about  seven  miles  from 
Leipsic. 

On  the  7th  of  September  was  fought  the  first  of  the 
King  of  Sweden's  great  fields  in  Germany.  Of  his 
own  troops,  according  to  the  most  trustworthy  com- 
putation, he  had  with  him  thirteen  thousand  infantry 
and  nine  thousand  cavalry.  Of  his  eighteen  thousand 
Saxon  allies,  three  thousand  three  hundred  and  fifty 
were  of  this  latter  force.  Tilly's  numbers  did  not 
amount  to  above  twenty-four  thousand,  of  which  six 
thousand  are  stated  to  have  been  detached  for  the  pur- 
pose of  ravaging  Saxony. 

Character  But  although  the  advantage  of  numbers  was  on  the 
and  appear-  S{$Q  of  the  Protestant  allies,  the  Romanist  General  had 
anceofthe  jn  manv  respects  counterbalancing  advantages.  The 
*  Saxon  auxiliaries  were  untried  and  raw,  full  of  over- 
weening  confidence,  gorgeous  and  imposing  in  appear- 
ance to  the  inexperienced  eye,  but  far  inferior  to  the 
hardy  veterans  of  Tilly.  The  brightness  and  order  of 
their  arms  contrasted  strongly  with  the  dirty  and 
neglected  state  of  their  dress.  Their  armour  itself  was 
stained  by  storms,  and  bruised  and  rusty,  and  their 
manner  sturdy  and  rugged  ;  but  they  were  ready  and 
perfect  in  all  their  evolutions  ;  enured,  with  their  horses, 
to  fatigue  and  hardship,  and  the  stern  and  scarred 
countenances  of  the  greater  number  showed  them  to  be 
men  who  knew  not  what  it  was  to  fly.  In  their  rear 
followed  a  rabble  of  sutlers  and  dealers;  nor  was  the 
least  singular  part  of  this  unholy  train  the  unusual  and 
prodigious  number  of  prostitutes,  amounting,  as  is  said, 
to  fifteen  thousand.* 

During  the  lifetime  of  Gustavus,  the  attendants  of 
the  Swedish  camp  were  kept  in  strict  order;  each 
regiment  was  provided  with  a  chaplain,  and  none  of  the 
licence  permitted  which  denaturalized  the  hostile  army. 
His  troops  were  well  clad,  well  armed,  and  sober  and 
orderly  in  their  bearing.  Their  discipline  and  order  in 
the  field,  on  a  march,  and  in  camp,  were  excellent  and 
original  ;  for  the  Swedish  troops  were  mostly  veterans, 
serving  under  the  eye  of  their  King,  himself  one  of  the 
greatest  inventors  in  the  art  of  war.  f 

It  was  not  Tilly's  wish  to  give  battle,  but  he  was  forced 
on  this  step  by  the  fiery  indiscretion  of  Pappenheim.  The 
two  armies  were  drawn  up  on  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld  ; 
nor  did  Tilly  fall  on,  until  the  dispositions  of  the  Swedes 
had  been  completed.  The  Saxons,  under  their  own 
Elector  and  Arnheim,  were  posted  on  the  left,  the 
Swedes  in  two  lines  on  the  right.  Pappenheim  burst 
upon  the  Swedes  furiously,  but  was  beaten  back, 
although  his  cavalry  fought  with  more  than  usual 

%£?*&'  ™A  the  attack  was  many  times  renewed. 
""y*.0?  the  other  s'de,  soon  routed  the  Saxons,  who 
spread  the  news  of  the  total  overthrow  of  the  Protestant 
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The  day  re-  arms  far  and  wide. 


.  But  Gustavus,  having  overthrown 
P*PP«nhelin'  took  Tilly's  cumbrous  divisions  in  flank, 
and  by  sunset  had  achieved  a  total  victory.  Tilly  and 
Pappenheim  fled,  with  the  relics  of  the  army,  leaving 
behind  a  fearful  number  of  dead,  seventy  stand  of  colours, 

*  Memoir*  of  a  Cavalier.  p.  51,  52. 
f  Ibid^  p.  56. 
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and  twenty-seven  pieces  of  cannon  :  the  camp  of  the  The  Thirty 
Imperialists,  with  the  military  chest,  and  all  the  baggage,      Years' 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     Many  of  the  fugitives 
were  cut  down  by  the  peasants,  to  whom  their  outrages 
had  made  them  odious.     The  victory  also  contributed  to 
augment  the  Swedish  numbers,  six  thousand  men  join- 
ing the  fortunate  standard  in  a  very  few  days.* 

Three  plans  of  operations  were  proposed,  after  the 
battle.     The  first  was,  that  Gustavus  should  lead  the 
entire  army  into  Bohemia,  and  terminate  the  war  by  Future 
dictating  terms  to  the  Emperor  in  Vienna.     The  second  operations. 
and  third  proposed  a  two-fold  division  of  the  forces,  Thl?*  pro" 
under  the  command  respectively  of  Gustavus  and  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  to  be  employed  in  reducing  the  East 
and  West  of  Germany.     They  differed  only  as  to  the 
district  to  be  assigned  to  each  for  his  labours.     The  first 
plan  was  overruled  ;  and,  to  the  dishonour  of  Gustavus, 
it  cannot  be  denied  that  the  unlikelihood  of  securing  to 
himself  any  permanent  territorial  acquisitions  in  that 
direction,  together  with  the  interested  suggestions  of  the 
Dukes    William   and   Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar,  con- 
tributed to  his  rejection  of  this,  the  wisest  and  most 
honourable  course,  which  was  supported  by  his  Chan- 
cellor Oxenstierna,  and  his  General,  Horn.     He  decided 
on  taking,  for  the  reasons  above  given,  the  West  of  Ger-  Gustavus 
many  as  his  field.     There  he  hoped  to  obtain  lasting  takes  the 
and  ample  means  of  indemnification,  and  to  meet  with  ^est  °* 
an  enemy  worthy  of  his  prowess,  while  to  John  George  Bohemia" 
was  entrusted  the  less  difficult  task  of  reducing  Bohe-  assigned  to 
mia,  and  keeping  the  Imperialists  in  check.f  tne  Elector 

Conformably  with   these   plans,    Gustavus  inarched  £>fj^°ny; 
through  Erfurt  and  Konigshofen,  upon  Wurtzburg,the  _ 
castle  of  which  city  was  taken  by  his  Scottish  auxilia-  Wurtzburg 
ries  with  tremendous  slaughter  early  in  October.     After  taken  in 
establishing  a  provisional  government  in  this  fair  city,  October, 
he  reduced  or  took  possession  of  Frankfort,  Mayence,  Frankfort, 
Mannheim,  Spires,  and  Worms.    By  the  commencement  Mentz.  &e. 
of  the  new  year,  he  had  driven  out  almost  all  the  Spanish  reduced« 
and   Bavarian  garrisons,  and  was  in  possession  of  the 
greater  part  of  Alsace  and  the  Palatinate.     Tilly,  who,  Tilly 
after  the  rout  of  Leipsic,  had  retired  into  Westphalia,  marches  <o 
there  to  continue  his  ravages,  at  present  hung  upon  his  the  South- 
rear  in   the   South   of  Germany ;    but   his   spirit  was  His  weak- 
broken,  his  credit  impaired,  and  his  means  crippled.    In  «»•• 
the  East,  the  Saxons  had  reduced  Prague,  on  the  llth 
of  November,  and  a  large  portion  of  Bohemia.     Many 
of  the  former  fugitives,  among  whom  was  Count  Thurn,  Nov.  fl. 
had  resumed  possession  of  their  confiscated  property.^ 

The  affairs  of  the  Emperor  were  almost  desperate.  Desperate 
His  armies  were  every  where  beaten  and  dispirited  :  he  state  of  the 
had  very  few  troops  remaining ;  his  officers  were  men  Emperor's 
of  ordinary  capacity,  or  doubtful  fidelity,   and  he  was  *  air8' 
menaced  in  every  direction ;  on  the  side  of  Bavaria  by 
Gustavus,   in  Bohemia   by   Arnim,    and  in    Hungary 
Bethlem  Gabor  was  in  arms.    Thus  distracted,  destitute  Ferdinand 
himself  of  military  skill,  he  was  compelled,  as  a  last  u  corn- 
resource,  to  the  humiliating  measure  of  suing  for  aid  pelledtoap- 
from   the   very   Chief  whom    he   had   before  abruptly  j*  v  |° .Wai- 
deprived  of  his  command.     After  repeated  applications, 
Wallenstein   consented  to  leave  his   princely  state  at 
Prague,  and  to  resume  the  guidance  of  the  war.  Hard  and 
astounding  as  were  his  terms,  (for  even  in  the  extremity 
of  Ferdinand's  distress,  to  accept  them  was   deemed 
fraught  with  infinite  hazard,)  his  obstinacy  left  no  other 

*  Memoir*  of  a  Cavalier,  p.  66 — 7). 
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course  open.  When  requested  that  he  would  allow  the 
nominal  chief  command  to  be  given  to  the  Archduke, 
afterwards  Ferdinand  III.,  he  is  reported  to  have  said, 
in  the  reckless  phrase  which  he  ordinarily  used,  that  he 
would  not  divide  the  command  with  God  himself.  The 
terms  of  the  contract,  by  which  he  finally  agreed  to  levy 
and  command  an  army,  were  in  substance  as  follows  : 
that  the  troops  in  his  future  army  were  not  to  be  con- 
sidered as  subject  to  any  authority,  save  his  own,  and 
that  the  Emperor  should  abstain  from  all  interference; 
that  any  future  conquests  should  be  left  to  his  own  dis- 
posal, unfettered  even  by  the  wishes  of  the  Emperor ; 
that  his  services  should  be  rewarded  with  one  of  the 
hereditary  States  of  the  Imperial  House  as  an  ordinary 
recompense,  and,  as  an  extraordinary  recompense,  with 
the  absolute  sovereignty  of  some  State  then  to  be  fixed 
on.  His  demands  agreed  to,  he  proceeded  actively  in 
his  levies.  Many  of  his  former  officers  had  continued 
in  attendance  at  his  Court,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Prague ; 
his  scale  of  pay  and  allowances  were  attractive ;  and  un- 
qualified liberty,  or  rather  licence,  allowed  in  matters  of 
religion.  In  April,  1632,  he  had  assembled  forty  thou- 
sand men  at  Znaim  in  Bohemia.* 

Richelieu's  agent,  Charnace,  had  attempted,  but  with- 
out success,  to  induce  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  to  take 
the  field  at  the  head  of  the  League,  hoping  by  this 
means  to  preserve  the  rival  powers  of  Austria  and 
Sweden  in  that  equally  balanced  state  which  should  best 
suit  the  interests  of  France.  But  with  the  Spring  the 
war  began  anew.  Tilly's  appearance  with  great  force 
before  Bamberg,  on  February  28,  caused  Gustavus  to 
march  immediately  from  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
Rhine  into  Franconia.  On  March  21  Gustavus  entered 
Nuremberg  in  triumph.  In  his  reply  to  the  congratu- 
lations of  the  inhabitants  of  this  important  city,  he  dis- 
covered the  real  nature  of  his  designs.  The  ample 
extent  of  the  indemnifications,  (territorial  and  pecuniary,) 
which  he  conceived  himself  legally  justified  in  demand- 
ing, and  the  soaring  pitch  of  his  ambition,  were  such  as 
gave  much  uneasiness  to  the  Protestants.  But  Gustavus 
proceeded  in  his  career  of  victory.  Before  any  measures 
could  be  taken  he  had  reduced  Schwabach  and  Donau- 
werth,  and  on  the  16th  of  April  passed  the  rapid  Lech 
in  the  face  of  Tilly. 

It  was  the  King's  original  intention  to  have  reduced 
Ingoldstadt,  before  penetrating  further  into  Bavaria. 
But  this  he  prudently  abandoned,  and  decided  on  first 
striking  a  blow  which  should  rid  him  of  Tilly's  army. 
Having  decided  on  this,  he  took  measures  for  pass- 
ing the  Lech.  He  selected,  as  affording  the  greatest 
facilities,  a  spot  sheltered  by  high  banks,  and  where 
the  course  of  the  river  was  round  a  very  narrow 
point.  Of  the  depths  of  the  water,  and  the  nature  of 
the  bottom,  he  was  informed  by  a  sergeant  of  dragoons, 
who,  disguised  as  a  peasant,  contrived  to  learn  from  the 
Imperial  sentinels  the  results  of  a  survey  made  on  the 
preceding  day  by  one  of  their  engineers.  The  bridge 
was  constructed  of  loose  planks,  laid  upon  low  trestles, 
raised  but  a  few  inches  above  the  surface  of  the  water, 
which  protected  it  from  the  fire  of  twenty  heavy  guns 
brought  upon  it  by  Tilly.  The  river  was  passed  in  this 
way,  under  a  tremendous  fire  of  both  cannon  and 
musketry  from  the  Imperialists.  The  Swedes  were 
kept  from  wavering  by  the  presence  of  the  King;  and 
after  Aldringer,  an  officer  of  great  talent,  with  several 
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others,  had  been  killed,  Tilly  was  compelled  to  lead  on  The  Thirty 
his  men  in  person,  when  he  was  mortally  wounded  by      Years' 
a  musket  bullet  in  the  thigh.     He  was  carried  off  to 
Ingoldstadt,  where  he  died  a  few  days  afterwards. 

Thus  passed  away  that  terrible  hero.  In  the  opinion 
of  a  military  eye-witness,  had  he  lived  one  day  longer, 
"  the  whole  army  would  have  passed  as  much  danger  as 
in  the  face  of  a  strong  town  storming  a  counterscarp." 
Gustavus,  on  seeing  the  preparations  made  to  prevent 
his  passage,  accounted  the  success  every  way  equal  to  DeattTof 
that  of  Leipsic.*  Tilly. 

Augsburg  opened  its  gates  to  the  victor  on  the  23d  AugsburB 
of  April.     Ingolstadt,  although  no  longer  supported  by  submits, 
Tilly,  was  too  strong  to  be  reduced  save  by  a  formal  A*ril  *l- 
siege.     Leaving  it  for  the  present,  and  having  sent  a  eJEJ^JJ 
detachment  to  reduce  Landshut,  which  capitulated  after  hold  out. 
a  few  hours,  he  entered  Munich  on  the  17th  of  May.  Landshut 
In  the  city,  during  his  occupation,  all  was  order,  no  r*duced. 
interruption   was  given   to   business,   and  the  utmost  ^"e|*vus 
harmony  subsisted  between  the  troops  and  the  inhabit-  Munich 
ants.       But  in  the   surrounding  country,    the   boors,  May  17. 
irritated  by  the  pressure  of  war  from  which  they  had  Cruelties  of 
hitherto  been  exempted,  had  the  folly  and  wickedness  to  thePea?antj 
put  to  death,  in  many  instances  with  circumstances  of  ^MhV*' 
the  most  refined   and   diabolical  cruelty,  such   of  the  soldiery. 
Swedes  as  were  unfortunate  enough  to  fall  into  their 
hands.     This   provoked    retaliation,  in   the   course  of 
which  much  misery  was  inflicted,  and  the  innocent  in 
many  cases  suffered  equally  with  the  guilty.t 

The  task  allotted  to  the  Saxons  had  been  negligently 
performed  ;  the  time  which  should  have  been  employed 
in  the  reduction  of  Bohemia  had  been  wasted  by  the 
Elector  in  idle  attempts  at  pacification. 

It  was   not   difficult   for  Wallenstein   to   drive   the 
Saxons  from  the  advantages  which  they  gained  during 
his  disgrace  and  absence  from  the  field.     Prague  was  Wallen- 
taken  by  storm,  and  the  suburb  called  the  Little  Town,  stein  takes 
where  most  of  the  merchants  resided,  abandoned  to  the  Prague, 
soldiery.     But  the  repeated  and  earnest  entreaties  of  **av  *• 
Maximilian  and  the  Emperor  failed  for  a  long  period  to 
induce  him  to  give  any  active  succour  to  the  former  in 
his  distress.     At  last  he  could  no  longer  postpone  a  Advances 
junction  with  the  forces  of  the  League.     These,  which  against  the 
were  placed  under  his  command,  with  his  own,  amounted  Swedes, 
to  sixty  thousand  men.     Gustavus,  in  the  first  instance, 
fell  back  upon  Franconia,  to  avoid  the  possibility  of 
having  his  retreat  to  the  Northward  intercepted.     Suc- 
cessive detachments  had  reduced  his  numbers  so  much, 
as  to  render  it  imprudent  to  attempt  to  cope  with  those 
of  Wallenstein.     He  accordingly  for  the    present  en-  Gustavus 
trenched  himself  under  the  walls  of  Nuremberg.     That  and  Wai- 
wealthy  and  populous  city  appeared  to  afford  an  admir-  lenstein  en. 
able  point  of  support,  from  the  known  prudence  of  its  trench 
burghers,  and  their  devotion  in  the  cause.     In  the  hope  J^",^ 
of  starving  out  his   antagonists,  Wallenstein   likewise  near  jju- 
took  up  a  fortified  position  in  the  vicinity  of  the  city,  remberg. 
whence  he  laid  the  whole  of  the  surrounding  country 
under  contribution. 

Three  months  were  thus  spent  in  watching  each  other's 
movements.  But  sickness  and  famine  showed  symptoms 
of  approach,  and,  strengthened  at  last  by  the  junction 
of  detachments  and  reinforcements  under  Oxenstiema, 
General  Banner,  and  the  Duke  Bernard  of  Saxe  Weimar, 

*  Memoiri  of  a  Cavalier,  p.  99 — 106.     Monro,  part  ii.  p.  116— 
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Gustavus  determined  to  risk  an  attack  upon  the  enemy's 
entrenchments;  a  measure  of  very  questionable  policy, 
but  to  which  he  was  urged  by  the  murmurs  of  his  muti- 
nous soldiery. 

In  consequence  of  the  succours  before  mentioned,  the 
army  of  Gustavus  amounted,  since  the  6th  of  August,  to 
thirty  thousand  men,  at  the  lowest  computation.  On  the 
24th  of  August  the  attack  began,  and  was  carried  on  with 
the  utmost  gallantry  on  both  sides  for  ten  hours.  The 
loss  in  killed  and  wounded  was  immense;  but  the 
Swedes  failed  in  obtaining  any  decisive  advantage. 
Wallenstein  and  Bernard  both  had  horses  killed  under 
them,  and  Gustavus  narrowly  escaped  with  his  life. 

After  this  unsuccessful  attempt,  Gustavus,  on  the  8th 
of  September,  broke  up  his  camp,  and  fell  back  once 
more  upon  Bavaria.  An  insurrection,  which  had  recently 
broken  out  among  the  Protestants  of  Austria,  would,  he 
hoped,  give  him  an  opportunity  of  carrying  the  war 
into  Austria.  But  in  this  he  was  disappointed.  On 
his  departure,  Wallenstein  likewise  broke  up  his  camp, 
and  marched  across  the  forest  district  of  Thuringia  into 
Saxony,  where  he  expected  to  compel  the  wavering 
Elector  to  make  common  cause  with  the  Romanist  party. 
He  was  speedily  followed  by  Gustavus,  who  found,  as 
he  proceeded,  on  every  side  the  fiery  and  blood-stained 
1  traces  of  his  enemy's  recent  presence.* 

Wallenstein,  on  his  arrival  in  Saxony,  placed  his 
troops  in  cantonments,  and  sent  off  detachments  in 
various  directions.  Pappenheim,  with  a  large  body, 
was  despatched  in  the  direction  of  the  Rhine.  But  he 
had  not  proceeded  further  than  Halle  when  he  was  re- 
called. On  the  6th  of  November,  1632,  Gustavus,  having 
received  information  of  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  made 
his  arrangements  for  his  last  battle,  and  attacked  his 
renowned  antagonist  on  the  plains  of  Lutzen.  He  took 
the  command  of  the  right  wing  in  person  ;  the  left  he 
intrusted  to  Duke  Bernard ;  and  the  reserve  was  under 
Marshal  Kniphausen.  His  numbers  were  about  twenty- 
five  thousand.  Wallenstein's  forces  were  drawn  up  in 
the  usual  solid  squares,  and  were  protected  by  a  trench 
drawn  along  their  front,  which  was  lined  with  musketry. 
Gustavus  made  his  last  famous  address  to  his  Swedish 
and  German  troops  before  engaging.  Wallenstein  rode 
round  his  army  without  uttering  a  word  ;  but  his  silence 
was  stern  and  easy  of  interpretation.  The  day,  which 
had  been  cloudy,  cleared  up  about  eleven  A.  M.,  when 
the  battle  began.  The  right  wing,  under  Gustavus,  soon 
overthrew  the  enemy  opposed  to  them.  Hastening  in 
front  of  the  line  to  take  the  command  of  the  left,  which 
was  hard  pressed,  Gustavus,  from  rashness,  or  his 
deficient  eyesight,  got  entangled  with  some  of  the 
enemy's  horsemen,  and  was  shot  through  the  back. 
Falling  from  his  saddle,  he  was  dragged  for  some  dis- 
tance by  the  stirrup.  Three  more  horsemen  coming  up, 
despatched  him,  and  stripped  and  plundered  his  person. 
Bernard,  on  informing  Kniphausen  of  this  calamity, 
was  advised  by  him  to  retreat,  with  honour,  while  it  was 
yet  possible.  This  counsel  he  rejected  with  disdain,  and 
putting  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  (after  cutting 
down  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  who  showed  an  inclination, 
to  dispute  his  authority)  routed  the  remainder  of  Wal- 
istein's  army.  But  the  day  did  not  end  here.  Pap- 
>enheims  infantry  came  up  in  the  afternoon,  and  a  third 
engagement,  fierce  and  bloody  like  its  predecessors, 
began.  With  Pappenheim's  fall  the  Imperialists  lost 
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heart,  and  the  rout  became  complete.     All  the  baggage  The  Thirty 
and  artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors.     Wallen-      v..«» 
stein  was  in  a  few  days  compelled  to  evacuate  the  whole 
of  Saxony,  and   retire   into  the  hilly  frontiers  of  Bo- 
hemia. 

Thus  fell  Gustavus  Adolphus.  His  death,  in  the 
opinion  of  his  faithful  followers,  more  than  outweighed 
the  victory.  In  Madrid,  Rome,  Munich,  Vienna,  and 
Brussels,  public  thanksgivings  and  rejoicings  took  place, 
to  commemorate  the  great  deliverance.  What  fruits  his  Rejoicings 
ulterior  designs  or  future  successes  might  have  wrought  of  the  Ca- 
for  Germany  must  ever  remain  unknown.  Enough  th?|ic 
there  was  in  his  conduct  and  expressions  to  justify  the 
assertion,  that  no  evil  consequences  have  arisen  to  that  VUs. 
country  from  his  premature  death.  But  Germany 
should  have  seen  in  his  conduct  the  necessity  of  courao'e 
and  devotion,  and  learnt  to  supply  by  internal  union 
among  her  own  children  a  bold  front  against  oppression, 
instead  of  relying  on  the  fortuitous  or  interested  aid  of 
foreigners. 

In  Gustavus  the  cause  of  the  Prostestants  lost  both  a  Difficulties 
head  and   hand.     To  supply  the   latter  was  the  least  experienced 
overwhelming  difficulty  :  the  jealousy  and  incapacity  of  ty  the  Pro- 
those  who  should  have  come  forward,  made  the  selection  j?8tant«  « 
of  a  head  a  matter  of  greater  difficulty.     Frederick  V.,  i~j*f  * 
the  titular  King  of  Bohemia,  died  on  November  29, 
leaving  the  guardianship  of  his  children  in  the  hands  of 
his  brother,  Philip  Lewis.     The  natural  head  of  the  Pro- 
testants, John  George  of  Saxony,  was  every  way  unfitted. 
His  stupidity,  brutal  intemperance,  and  suspicious  tam- 
pering with   Austria,  placed  him  out  of  the  question. 
The  whole   burden  devolved  upon   Oxenstierna,  who 
first  learnt  the  fatal   news  on  November  21,  when  at 
Hanau.     His  grief  was  deep,  but  did  not  deprive  him 
of  his  activity  and  presence  of  mind.     His  own  govern-  poweracon. 
ment  conferred  upon  him  full  powers  of  acting  as  he  ferred  on 
should    deem    most   conducive    to    the    public   good.  Oxensti- 
Accordingly,  he  entered  into  negotiations  with  various  erna- 
Princes  of  Germany  ;  and,  in  a  Congress  held  at  Heil-  Meeting  at 
bronn,  (April  13,)  established  a  League,  of  which  he  was  Heilbronn, 
named     Director.      This    League   had   for  its   object,  April, 
the  defence  of  the  liberties  of  Germany,  restoration  of      A-  D- 
the  deprived  Princes,  the  establishment   on   a  secure      1633. 
footing  of  temporal  and  spiritual  peace,  and  an  indem- 
nification to  the  Swedes.     This  alliance  was  joined  at 
first  by  the  cities  of  Nuremberg,  Strasburg,  Frankfort, 
and  Augsburg,  and  most  of  the  Protestant  Princes  of 
the  South-West  of  Germany. 

The  mutinous  spirit  which  began  to  show  itself  in  the  He  allays 
army  caused  Oxenstierna  much  trouble  and  uneasiness,  the  muti- 
Disappointed  in  their  golden  hopes,  many  sordid  spirits  nous  tem- 
complained  loudly  of  the  thankless  return  made  them  Perof  the 
for  their  hard  services.    These  grievances  were  embodied 
in  a  formal  document,  published  on  April  30,  1633. 
But  Oxenstierna  dexterously  checked  the  spread  of  this 
mutinous  spirit  by  liberal  promises,  principally  of  lands 
from   the    various    Ecclesiastical    sovereignties    of  that 
portion  of  Germany. 

Some  disputes,  which  arose  between  the  joint  com-  Divisions 
mandersof  the  forces,  General  Horn,  and  Bernard,  Duke  of  the  Pro- 
of Saxe  Weimar,  proved  an  additional  source  of  griev-  testant 
ance  to  Oxenstierna.      To  give  weight  to  the  former  lea"era> 
among  the  Princes  of  Germany,  the  Mastership  of  the 
Teutonic  Knights    (settled    since  the  secularization  of 
Prussia,  at  Mergentheim)   was  proffered  to  him.     It 
was  also  proposed  to  erect  for  Bernard  a  Duchy,  to  be 
endowed  with  lands  in  the   vicinity  of  Bamberg  and 
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Wurtzburg.  But  these  two  Generals  could  not  agree 
upon  uniting  their  forces.  Horn  marched  Southwards 
towards  the  Tyrol,  to  intercept  a  body  of  troops  coming 
up  from  Italy,  under  the  Duke  of  Feria.  Bernard 
overran  Bavaria,  and  defeated  the  Bavarian  General, 
John  de  Werth.  Subsequently,  in  November,  1633,  he 
reduced  Ratisbon,  although  Wallenstein,  then  lying  idle 
with  a  large  force  in  Bohemia,  was  in  vain  prayed  to 
advance  to  its  succour.  To  the  singular  obstinacy  of 
this  fated  man,  whose  course  was  now  drawing  rapidly 
to  its  close,  is  mainly  attributable  the  success  of  the 
Protestant  arms. 

Wallenstein,  on  rallying  his  troops  after  the  rout  of 
Liitzen,  proceeded  to  bestow  rewards  on  such  officers  as 
had  distinguished  themselves,  and  to  execute  the  most 
rigorous  punishment  on  those  who  had  in  any  way 
failed  in  their  duty.  Since  then  he  had  remained  in- 
active, with  two  exceptions,  which  only  contributed  to 
increase  the  suspicions  then  rife  concerning  him.  In 
January,  1633,  he  made  a  descent  upon  Silesia,  but 
effected  nothing,  with  a  well-found  army  of  twenty-five 
thousand  men,  beyond  the  reduction  of  a  petty  town. 
An  armistice  of  fourteen  days  was  agreed  upon  with 
Arnim,  the  commander  of  the  Saxons.  With  this  man 
Wallenstein  entered  into  negotiations,  and  the  truce 
was  again  prolonged.  The  Duke  of  Friedland  pro- 
fessed his  anxious  wish  to  effect  a  general  pacification, 
and  to  detach  the  Electors  of  Brandenburg  and  Saxony 
from  the  war.  Oxenstierna  continued  to  maintain  his 
former  distrust  of  Wallenstein.  Arnim  professed  that 
his  policy  was  so  subtle  as  to  be  unintelligible,  and  in 
this  the  emissary  of  Richelieu,  who  proffered  to  the 
Duke  of  Friedland  a  subsidy  from  France,  and  the 
crown  of  Bohemia,  at  last  concurred. 

Peace  was  undoubtedly  desired  by  the  two  Electors, 
as  by  Oxenstierna  and  Richelieu.  The  last,  moreover, 
would  have  gladly  seen  the  establishment  of  a  new  and 
military  power,  indebted  to  his  good  offices  for  its  exist- 
ence, as  a  check  upon  Austria.  But  in  addition  to  the 
suspicion  with  which  Wallenstein  was  usually  regarded, 
his  natural  fierceness  and  impetuosity  had  now  become 
soured  by  pain  and  disease  and  absorbing  occupation. 
His  plans  and  professions  were  wide,  complicated,  and 
not  obvious.  Moreover,  his  star  had  lost  much  of  its 
lustre  since  the  time  when,  at  the  head  of  one  hundred 
thousand  men,  he  might  have  defied  the  assembled 
Electors  at  Ratisbon. 

In  the  Summer,  goaded  by  importunate  representa- 
tions from  Vienna,  he  surprised  a  body  of  Swedish 
troops  at  the  bridge  of  Steinau.  Their  General,  Count 
Thurn,  the  prime  mover  in  these  troubles,  he  set  at 
liberty.  This  most  suspicious  measure  he  justified  on 
the  ground,  that  the  old  Nobleman  did  more  good  to  the 
Imperial  cause  by  his  errors  in  the  field,  than  he  possibly 
could  cooped  up  in  a  dungeon.  Following  up  his  victory, 
Wallenstein  subsequently  overran  Lusatia  and  Bran- 
denburg. George  William  abandoned  Berlin  in  his 
terror,  and  parties  of  Croats  made  their  appearance  in 
Pomerania. 

The  murmurs  caused  by  his  apparent  apathy,  which 
had  caused  the  loss  of  Ratisbon,  compelled  Wallenstein 
to  undertake  a  march  into  Bavaria,  to  prevent  the  total 
overthrow  of  Maximilian.  But  he  soon  returned,  al- 
leging that  the  inclemency  of  the  weather  was  such  as 
to  prevent  operations.  He  resumed  his  quarters  in 
Bohemia,  to  the  great  displeasure  of  the  Emperor,  who 
wished  some  respite  from  the  presence  of  the  troops  for 
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his  exhausted  country.     This   conduct  of  Wallenstein  The  Thirty 
gave  additional  materials  of  accusation  and  calumny  to     Years' 
the   Spanish  party  at  the  Court  of  Vienna.     His  own 
imprudence,  if  indeed  that,  and  not  a  harsher,  be  the 
proper  expression,  soon  completed  his  ruin. 

To  secure  the  ear  of  the  various  parties  with  whom 
he  was  engaged  in  negotiations,  it  was  necessary  that 
he  should  convince  them  that  he  possessed  the  unre- 
served and  unhesitating  confidence  of  his  army.     With- 
out this,  he  was  powerless  and  contemptible,  a  dreamy 
conspirator  and  a  dangerous  ally.    At  Pilsen,  on  January  Declaration 
14,  1634,  he  laid  before  his  officers   a   statement  of°,{Pi}**a' 
his  own  wrongs,  of  the  hardships  which  the  Court  of  ' 

Vienna  proposed  for  the  army,  and  of  the  designs  then      ^J34' 
on  foot  for  depriving  him  of  his  command.     Illo  and 
Terczky,  his  confederates,  availed  themselves  of  the  feel- 
ing called  up  by  this  announcement  to  secure  the  signa- 
tures of  a  considerable  number  to  a  document  expressive 
of  their  fidelity  and  devotion  to  Wallenstein.    These  were 
tained  at  a  feast,  when  many  of  the  parties  were  heated 
with  wine.     Wallenstein  subsequently   discovered  the 
dangers   of  his   position.     When    the    document,    the 
draught  of  which  they  had  subscribed,  was  engrossed, 
many  complained  that  a  clause  containing  an  especial 
reservation  of  fidelity  to  the  Emperor  had  been  omitted. 
The  truth  of  this  has  been  much  disputed;  but  on  both 
sides  matters  were  drawing  to  a  close.    In  consequence  of 
the  representations  made  to  the  Emperor  by  Gallas  and 
Piccolomini,   (the  friend   of  Wallenstein,  from  having 
been   born   under  the   same   star  with   himself,)   two 
patents  were  issued,  the  latter  of  which  bestowed  the 
command  on  Gallas,   and  gave  orders  that  the  persons 
of  Wallenstein,  and  the  two  traitors,  Illo  and  Terczky, 
should  be  secured,  dead  or  alive.    These  two  documents 
were  dated  respectively  January  24  and  February  11, 
1634.     Ferdinand  still  preserved  a  hypocritical   sem- 
blance  of  friendly  relations   to  his  destined   General. 
But  Wallenstein  discovered  at  length  the  dangers  of  his 
position.     He  removed,  when   the  second  patent  was 
made  known,  from  Pilsen  to  Eger,  with  some  followers 
on  whom  he  could  rely.    At  the  same  time,  through  the  Walleu- 
ageney  of  the  Duke  of  Saxe-Lauenburg,  he  made  the  stein  in  vain 
most  pressing  solicitations  to    Bernard  to  assist  him.  *?j?*£  ^e 
But  Bernard,  as  also  Oxenstierna,  were  led  to  doubt  nar^anjr" 
his  sincerity,  from  the  bewildering-  finesse  of  his  plans,  Qxensti- 
and  the  cloud  which  hung  over  his  name.     Bernard's  erna. 
scruples  were  overcome  too  late.    Wallenstein  fell  by  the  He  is  mur- 
hands  of  assassins  in  the  thirty-second  year  of  his  age,  dered,  Feb. 
on  February  25.     Illo,  Terczky,  with  Kinsky  and  Neu-  25< 
mann,  two  of  his  supporters,  were  cut  down  at  a  feast 
by  a  party  of  Irish  dragoons,   under  one  Geraldine. 
Wallenstein  himself  died  without   a  groan  under  the 
halberds  of  a  party  under  a  Captain  Devereux,    who 
forced  their  way  into  his  chamber. 

"  Notwithstanding  the  number  of  persons  punished,  as 
sharing  in  Wallenstein's  guilt,  no  proofs  of  the  existence 
of  a  conspiracy  were  in  any  case  extorted.  The  Court 
of  Vienna  has  never  thought  fit  to  publish  a  positive 
official  statement  on  this  subject,  or  even  to  contradict 
the  report,  according  to  which  expressions  fell  from 
Ferdinand  II.,  purporting  that  the  Duke  was  much  less 
guilty  than  the  malevolence  of  his  enemies  would  repre- 
sent him. 

"  An  unprejudiced  examination  of  the  various  grounds 
of  accusation  and  defence  will  plainly  show,  that  when 
condemned  by  the  Emperor,  Wallenstein  had-not  entered 
into  any  agreement  with  France  or  Sweden,  and  that  in 
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the  absence  of  sufficient  grounds  for  judicial  inquiry, 
there  could  not  possibly  be  any  for  the  assassination  of  a 
man  on  whom  such  extraordinary  power  had  been  con- 
ferred. But  in  this  overgrown  power  lay  the  root  of  all 
the  misunderstandings  between  Wallenstein  and  the 
Emperor.  Bearing  in  mind  also  this  extraordinary 
power  with  which  he  was  invested,  the  notion  of  inter- 
fering as  an  independent  power  to  decide  and  arbitrate 
between  the  enraged  parties,  either  foreign  or  domestic, 
of  the  time,  does  not  appear  so  impossible  or  hazardous 
as  at  any  other  period.  To  this  must  be  added,  that 
the  greater  number  of  his  antagonists  were  envious 
people,  without  talent  or  weight."* 

On  the  other  side,  the  Duke  was  deficient  in  the  noble 
frankness  and  straightforward  dealing  which  belongs  to 
a  really  disinterested  and  lofty  character.  His  vacilla- 
tion between  different  measures,  and  the  contemporary 
and  crossing  influences  of  reason,  caution,  haughtiness, 
rapacity,  and  ambition,  lost  him  not  only  the  confidence 
of  all  authorities,  but  placed  him  in  an  inexplicable 
position.  Using,  or  being  ready  to  use,  countries 
and  lives  as  merely  the  instruments  of  his  designs,  he 
dug  for  himself  the  grave  into  which  he  was  to  be  pre- 
cipitated by  wicked  men,  his  superiors  in  deceit. 
Rapacity  of  Of  the  misery  inflicted  upon  the  unfortunate  country, 
thesoldiery.  ample  and  manifold  testimony  may  be  every  where 
found.  Among  the  most  unblushing  are  some,  expres- 
sions left  on  record  by  officers  who  were  engaged  in  the 
war.  One  who  attained,  in  subsequent  years,  an  un- 
enviable notoriety  in  the  troubles  of  his  own  country, 
has  the  effrontery  to  proclaim  his  baseness  in  the  follow- 
ing words  :  "  But  I  had  learned  so  much  cunning,  and 
became  so  vigilant  to  lay  hold  on  opportunities,  that  I 
wanted  for  nothing,  horses,  clothes,  meate,  nor  moneys: 
and  made  so  good  use  of  what  I  had  learned,  that  the 
whole  time  I  served  in  Germany  I  suffered  no  such 
miserie  as  I  had  done  the  first  year  and  a  halfe  that  I 
came  unto  it."f 

Advances         Some  few  regiments  excepted,  which  entered  into  the 
and  sue-      service   of  Saxony   or  Sweden,  the  whole  of  Wallen- 

th™Imperi-  Stein'S  army'  alter  the  death  of  tlieir  leader«  continued 
alists  under  under  the  Emperor.     The  chief  command  was  bestowed 
the  King  of  on  the  King  of  Hungary  ;  but  Gallas  virtually  directed 
Hungary      all  the  movements.     Another  body,  consisting  of  Spani- 
and  Gallas.  ards  under  the  command  of  the  Cardinal  Infant  Ferdi- 
nand, the  brother  of  Philip  III.  of  Spain,  was  approach- 
ing across  the  Alps.     The  Imperialists,  after  reducing 
Ratisbon,  Ingolstadt,  and  Donauwerth,  had  proceeded 
to  invest  Nordlingen.     Alarmed  at  their  progress,  the 
Duke  of  Saxe  Weimar  and  Marshal   Horn  had,   after 
uniting  their  forces  at  Gunzburg,  advanced  to  Boblfin- 
gen,  whence  they  had  succeeded  in  throwing  a  body  of 
six  hundred  men  into  the  beleaguered  city  in  the  face  of 
the  hostile  army. 

With  this  success,  Bernard  and  his  party  should  have 
ions  lor  been  for  the  present  contented.  But  no  arguments 
could  cool  their  eagerness  for  a  battle.  Some  went  so 
far  as  to  taunt  with  cowardice  the  gallant  veteran  Horn, 
who  urged  that  enough  had  already  been  done  to  save 
their  honour,  and  that  the  Imperialists  were  already 
five  thousand  stronger  than  their  own  forces.  He  con- 
tended, moreover,  that  it  would  at  all  events  be  more 
prudent  to  postpone  a  general  action  until  the  junction 
ol  a  body  of  seven  thousand  men  under  the  Rhinegrave, 

1 

*  Raumer,  vol.  iii.  p.  576.  $77, 
t  Sir  James  Turner,  Memoir*,  p.  7. 
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and  the  departure  on  the  other  side  of  the  Cardinal  The  Thirty 
Infant  with  his  eight  thousand  men  for  Flanders,  both      Ycar»' 
of  which  events   must   take  place  within    a  few  days. 
After  much  ineffectual  opposition,   Horn  was  at  length 
driven  himself  by  taunts  to  consent  to  this  fatal  plan. 

The  battle  began  early  in  the  morning  of  the  6th  of 
September.     Bernard,    with   the   left   wing,   fell   upon 
eight  regiments  of  the  enemy's  infantry,  whom  he  routed. 
Horn  at  the  same  time  attacked  the  Spaniards,  who 
were  posted  behind  some  works  which  they  had  thrown  Horn's  ob- 
up.    But  their  gallantry  saved  the  whole  Imperial  army,  jectioiw 
They  withstood  for  five  hours  the  endeavours  of  Horn  °verruled- 
to  dislodge  them,  and  he  was  finally  compelled  to  draw  me?t™  Vthe 
off.     Other  reasons  also  led  him  to  this  determination.    Battle  of 

Flushed  with  his  first  success,  Bernard  had  impru-  Nordlin- 
dently  pressed  on  among  the  broken  ground  and  vine-  *>en» 
yards  which  form  the  environs  of  Nordlingen,  and  had  jn^pru^* 
unawares  become  entangled  with  the  main  body  of  the  deuce  of 
Imperialists.     For  a  long  time  he  withstood  the  weight  Bernard, 
of  two-thirds  of  their  army,  but  was  at  last  compelled  to  He  is 
send  messenger  after  messenger  to  Horn  for  support.      route:1' 

The  Marshal's  arrival  (after   abandoning  the  attack  The  Spani- 
upon  the  Spaniards)  was  critically  ill-timed.     King  Fer-  «ds  over- 
dinand,  who  throughout   the  day   commanded   like   a  P°wer 
General,  and  fought  like  a  lion,  saw  Bernard's  men 
wavering,   and    Horn's    approaching.      He   chose   his 
opportunity  well,  dashing  in  upon  the  flank  of  the  luck- 
less Swedes  with  his  Hungarian  horsemen,  Bernard's 
men  fled  pellmell,  and  in  their  flight  embarrassed  and 
overthrew   their  comrades   approaching   under    Horn. 
But  the  gallant  old  Marshal  was  not  at  once  overborne. 
When  the  first  crush  was  past,  he  made  his  men  face 
upon  the  Imperialists,  as  they  swept  by  in  pursuit,  and 
thinned  their  victorious  ranks  by  a  well-sustained  fire  of 
musketry.     But  he  was  compelled  at  last  to  yield  to  the  Horn  taken. 
Spaniards,  who  attacked  him  with  retributive  courage ; 
and  when  at  last  he  did  yield,  "  he  yielded,"  observes  an 
eye-witness,  "  in  compassion  to  so  many  brave  men  as 
were  about  him,  for  none  of  them  would  take  quarter 
until  he  gave  his  consent."     Eight  thousand  men  killed  Loss  of  the 
on  the  field,   three  thousand  taken  prisoners,  all  the  au'es- 
baggage  and  artillery,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
standards  were  the  loss  of  this  dreadful  day. 

Bernard  and  the  Rhinegrave  fled  into  Alsace.     The  Conse- 
Imperialists,  following  up  their  victory,  surprised  Philips-  q»ences  of 
burgh,    starved    out    Augsburg,    and    reduced    Spires        victory, 
and  Treves.     The  Elector  of  this  last  place  was  made 
prisoner,  an  imprudent  measure,  which  enabled  Riche- 
lieu to  interfere  in  behalf  of  the  Romanist  religion,  and 
the   ally  of  France.     Bavaria,  Swabia,  and  Franconia 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors ;  and  the  moral  con- 
sequences of  the  day  of  Nordlingen  made  themselves 
more  widely  felt  at  no  great  interval.     It  is  no  exagge- 
rated description  which  is  contained  in  the  words :    "  By 
this  one  blow  the  Swedes  loos'd  more  ground  than  they 
had  gained  in  a  yeare  before,  and  next  yeare  most  of 
the  Dutch  Princes  made  their  peace   with  the  Em- 
peror."* 

Negotiations  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  Negotia- 
of  Saxony  had  been  on  foot  since  June.     On  November  to"08  be- 
22  were  commenced  at  Pirna  the  preliminaries  of  a 
treaty,  which  was  concluded  on  May  30  in  the  following 
year.    Whether  the  Emperor's  scruples,  for  he  deemed  Elector  of 
that  his  concessions  to  the  Heretics  were  (from  their  Saxouy, 

A.  D. 

*  Memoir*  of  a   Cavalier,  p.  131 — 138.    Sir  James  Turner, 
Memoirs,  p.  7. 
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too  liberal  cast)  inconsistent  with  his  religious  belief, 
were  unfounded,  the  terms  themselves  of  the  treaty  will 
afford  the  best  means  of  judging.  The  contracts  of 
Passau  and  Augsburg  were  confirmed.  Saxony,  and 
those  Lutherans  who  decided  on  availing  themselves  of 
the  treaty,  were  to  retain  possession  of  all  the  property 
held  directly  of  the  Emperor,  confiscated  before  the 
treaty  of  Passau,  and  all  foundations  and  similar  bene- 
fices, up  to  the  12th  day  of  November,  1627,  in  undis- 
turbed possession  for  forty  years ;  and  in  perpetuity, 
should  no  amicable  arrangement  be  concluded  within 
that  time.  The  two  Lusatias  were  resigned  as  a  male 
fief  to  Saxony;  the  second  son  of  John  George,  Prince 
Augustus,  was  invested  with  the  Bishopric  of  Magde- 
burg. The  eventual  reversion  of  Pomerania  was  held 
out  as  a  bait  to  the  Elector  of  Brandenburg.  All  parties, 
it  was  proposed,  should  unite  in  expelling  the  foreign 
invaders  from  the  soil  of  Germany  ;  and  from  the  gene- 
ral amnesty  to  be  granted  to  all  who  acceded  to  this 
treaty  were  to  be  excluded  the  Sovereign  of  Wirtemberg, 
the  Prince  of  Baden,  the  Landgrave  of  Hesse,  and  all 
the  subjects  of  the  House  of  Austria  who  had  taken  up 
arms  against  their  Sovereign.  The  vindictiveness  and 
rapacity  of  the  Imperial  bigot,  who  by  this  treaty  en- 
tailed thirteen  additional  years  of  suffering  on  his  suffer- 
ing country,  are  discernible  in  two  clauses :  one  relating 
to  the  family  of  the  unfortunate  Frederic  ;  another,  con- 
firming his  son,  the  benefice-loaded  Leopold,  in  the  rich 
See  of  Halberstadt.  Thus  was  lost,  by  avarice  and 
bad  faith,  and  the  narrow  jealousy  of  Lutherans  as  well 
as  Romanists,  the  fourth  opportunity,  since  the  year 
1618,  of  sheathing  the  sword,  and  of  healing  the  bleed- 
ing wounds  of  Germany.* 

The  obstinate  perseverance  of  Ferdinand  in  excluding 
the  confederates  of  Heilbronn  from  participating  in  the 
treaty  of  Prague  compelled  the  Protestants  to  resort  to 
the  pernicious  aid  of  France.  Oxenstierna  went  to 
Paris,  to  concert,  if  possible,  with  Richelieu  some  means 
of  opposing  successfully  the  forces  of  the  new  allies. 
Little  comfort  or  hope  for  the  future  could  arise  to  the 
Germans  from  the  tenour  of  their  negotiations.  Sweden, 
by  her  representative,  proffered  Alsace  to  France,  as  the 
reward  of  her  alliance  ;  and  the  leader  of  the  Protestant 
forces  was  compelled  to  await  the  termination  of  the  dis- 
cussions, which  should  assign  him  a  master,  and  a  plan 
of  operations.  Some  rulers  (as  that  of  Wirtemberg) 
attempted  to  make  their  peace  with  the  Emperor ;  but 
his  demands  were  so  severe  as  to  be  totally  unaccept- 
able. 

On  July  24,  declarations  of  war  were  mutually  pub- 
lished by  France  and  Spain.  Of  the  terms  under  which 
Bernard  consented  to  head  the  attacks  of  the  former 
country,  and  of  his  successes,  we  shall  shortly  speak. 
For  the  present,  we  must  turn  to  the  North  of  Ger- 
many, where  the  counsels  and  activity  of  Oxenstierna 
and  Banner  had  organized  a  Swedish  force.  On  the 
22d  of  October,  1635,  the  Swedes  obtained  a  victory 
over  the  Saxon  army  at  Domitz ;  and  on  the  7th  of 
December  a  second  over  the  united  forces  of  the  Saxons 
and  Imperialists.  Oxenstierna  would  gladly  have  made 
peace  upon  moderate  terms ;  but  the  intrigues  of  the 
French,  and  the  hard  and  unyielding  obstinacy  of  the 
Emperor,  conspired  to  render  this  hopeless. 

The  campaign  of  the  ensuing  year  was  terminated  by 
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the  decisive  victory  of  Wittstock,  obtained  by  Banner  on  The  Thirty 
October  4,  1636,  over  a  superior  force  of  Saxons  and      Years' 
Austrians.    Upwards  of  four  thousand  were  left  on  the 
field,  and  with  all  the  baggage  and  artillery,  the  Elec- 
tor's plate,  and  most  private  papers  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  conquerors.     Outrages  and  cruelties  of  the  most 
appalling  description  throughout  Brandenburg,  Thurin- 
gia,  and  a  part  of  Franconia,  attested  the  extent  of  the 
victory,  and  the  ruthlessness  of  the  victors.    In  Saxony, 
in  particular,  the  bad  faith  of  the  Elector  in  becoming  Victory  of 
a  party  to  the   treaty  of  Prague  was  visited  on  the  in-  Wiltstock, 
habitants   at   large.     Nor  was   Austria  to  receive  the  ^^ 4-' 
fruits  of  her  dogged  perseverance  in  the  expected  ruin      A'  D* 
of  Banner  in  the  following  year.     Gotz  and  Hatzfeld, 
in  1637,  with  a  force  of  sixty  thousand  men,  had  enclosed 
Banner,  then  encamped  atTorgau.    But,  as  the  Swedish 
General  said,  "  they  forgot  to  shut  the  mouth  of  the 
sack."     On  the  29th   of  June  he  escaped  from  their 
grasp   with  a  force  of  only   fourteen  thousand   men. 
They  followed  him  to  Pomerania ;  but  so  wasted  was  the 
country,  that  they  were  compelled  to  return.* 

Ferdinand  II.  died  on  February  15,  1637.     If  the  Death  of 
character  of  sovereigns  is  to  be  read  in  the  condition  of  Ferdinand, 
their   dominions,  what   shall  be  said    of  one,  who  in  *eD-  ^, 
eighteen  years  reduced  the  population  of  Bohemia  from      A-  D- 
three  millions  to  seven  hundred  and  eighty  thousand?      1637. 
He  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  III.,  who  had  js  succeed- 
been  at  last  elevated  to  the  title  of  King  of  the  Romans  ed  by  his 
on  the  22d  of  the  preceding  December.     Although  the  >on,  F&cdi- 
new  Emperor  was  in  a  less  degree  than  his  father  the  nan 
creature  of  the  Jesuits  and  Spaniards,  and  was  from 
personal  knowledge  better  acquainted  with  the  state  of 
parties  and  the  misery  of  the  country,  the  war  proceeded, 
and  the    stipulations  at  his  election   to   the  Imperial 
throne  went  unheeded.t 

It  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  proceedings  of  Ber-  Treaty  be- 
nard,  who  had  been  awaiting  the  result  of  the  negotia-  tween  Ri- 
tions  between  Richelieu  and  Oxenstierna.    By  a  separate  Q  e  ie". 
treaty,  concluded  on  October  16,  1634,  he  bound  him-  erna> 
self  to  maintain  a  force  of  eighteen  thousand  men  on  the  Oct.  16, 
Rhine,  on  the  receipt  of  an    annual  subsidy   of  four      A.  D. 
millions  of  livres.  1634. 

Escaped  from  the  wearisome  directions  of  Richelieu's  Operations 
favourite,  Father  Joseph,  he  proceeded  to  the  scene  of  of  Bernard, 
action,  with  the  hope  (for  this  appears  indubitable)  of 
securing  to  himself  an  independent  sovereignty  from  the 
spoils   of    the  war.      The   simultaneous   attack    upon 
France  under  Gallas,  Werth,  and  the  Cardinal  Infant 
in  Lorraine,  Champagne,  and  Picardy,  had  failed  from 
various  causes,  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the 
smallnesof  the  different  bodies  thus  separated.  Bernard,  His  sue- 
in  the  early  part  of  his  campaign,  reduced  the  fortress  of  cesses- 
Saverne,  and  overthrew    the    Imperialists    in    several 
actions.     In  the  Spring  of  1638  he  laid  siege  toRhein-  Gallant  de- 
feld,    near  Basle.     A  n   Austrian    force  coming  to  its  fence  of 
relief  made  a  sudden  and  furious  attack  upon  his  camp 
on  February  18,  but  without  obtaining  a  decisive  victory. 
This  was  reserved  for  the  third  day  next  ensuing,  when 
the   Imperialists   were   totally    routed.     The   Marshal, 
John  de  Werth,  was  sent  to  Paris,  there  to  bear  the 
taunts  of  the  populace.     The  surrender  of  Rheinfeld  on 
May  13,  left  Bernard   at  liberty  to  prosecute  the  siege 
of  Brisach.     Three  distinguished  leaders,  Gotz,  Charles 
of  Lorraine,  and   Lamboy.  attempted  in  vain  to  relieve 
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the  besieged  ;  ami  in  December  four  hundred  and  fifty 
exhausted  soldiers,  the  poor  remains  of  the  gallant  gar- 
rison, were  compelled  to  submit.  Bernard  treated  them 
liberally,  and  placed  a  body  of  German  troops,  under 
the  command  of  a  Swiss  named  Erlach,  in  the  town. 
This  precautionary  measure,  to  prevent  the  French  from 
grasping-  this  important  place,  was  subsequently  foiled 
by  the  perfidy  of  this  man.  Bernard's  course  was  soon 
to  close.  A  proposed  marriage  between  this  formidable 
chief  and  the  Duchesse  d'Aiguillon,  a  niece  of  Riche- 
lieu, was  distasteful  to  him,  while  Richelieu  was  averse 
to  his  alliance  with-  a  Princess  of  Rohan,  on  the  ground 
of  her  Huguenot  connections.  But  great  aswas  the  exist- 
ing jealousy  between  Bernard  and  Richelieu,  the  charges 
brought  against  the  latter,  of  having  employed  poison 
to  remove  the  Duke,  are  altogether  groundless.  Exces- 
sive exertion,  both  of  body  and  mind,  sorrow  for  the 
present  sufferings  and  gloomy  prospects  of  his  country, 
are  sufficient  to  account  for  his  death,  which  took  place^ 
on  July  3,  1639.  His  was  a  noble  spirit;  and  that  of 
a  worthy  scholar  of  Gustavus,  and  a.  friend  of  Horn. 
Cruelties  and  atrocities  were  undoubtedly  committed  by 
his  followers,  but  these  served  but  to  break  the  heart  of 
Bernard,  while  Banner  rejoiced,  or  saw  no  sinfulness  in 
them.  His  army,  by  the  arrangements  of  Kichelieu, 
was  placed  under  the  orders  of  Guebriant.* 

The  hazards  and  misery  endured  by  Germany,  the 
cost,  and  the  unavoidable  misery  of  war,  are  such  as 
overpowered  occasionally  the  voice  of  interest,  or  the 
pride  of  the  human  heart,  or  even  the  more  venial 
tenaciousness  of  lawful  and  admitted  rights.  Hut  habit 
will  familiarize  to  what  at  a  distance  seems  so  emi- 
nently odious;  and  avarice,  or  the  pleasures  of  licence, 
or  the  unnatural  excitement  of  war,  or  the  gambling  ami 
selfish  spirit  of  ambition,  or  reckless  and  credulous  hopes 
from  futurity,  have  led,  in  many  cases,  to  the  useless 
protraction  of  hostilities,  by  parties  who  erected  the 
standard  with  trembling,  and  drew  the  sword  with 
averted  eyes. 

Opportunities  of  pacification  neglected,  the  war  of 
thirty  years  was  no  continuous  strife.  There  were,  as 
has  been  seen  throughout  its  course,  breaks,  in  \vh»ch  a 
termination  of  hostilities  seemed  to  be  unavoidable  or 
expedient,  from  the  relative  positions,  at  different  periods, 
of  the  different  parties.  But  these  were  neglected  or 
despised ;  nor  was  the  desired  ratification  of  peace 
published  until  after  eight  years  had  been  expended  in 
discussions,  wearisome  from  their  length,  complicated 
from  the  number  of  parties  engaged,  teeming  with 
matters  of  petty  and  contemptible  etiquette,  with  in- 
stances of  jealousy  and  rapacity,  of  treachery  and  im- 
becility. 

Hostilities  continued  after  the  opening  of  negotia- 
tions. The  proceedings  at  Osnabruck  and  Miinster, 
which  led  to  the  peace  conimonly  termed  that  of  West- 
phalia, shall  be  treated  subsequently.  But  the  com- 
mencement of  these  pacific  discussions  dkl  not  at  once 
restore  the  sword  to  the  scabbard.  The  length  and 
breadth  of  Germany  were  harassed  and  ravaged  during 
their  slow  and  jealous  progress. 

The  bloody  scenes  which  have  been  before  described 
were  repeated,  and,  in  some  cases,  on  the  same  fields. 
JNew  leaders  arose  to  carry  on  with  the  same  tactics  the 
nosuhties  bequeathed  them  by  their  predecessors,  whom 
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excess,  or  the  fortune  of  war,  or  suspicious  accident,  had  The  Thirty 
removed  from  their  command.      Viemui  was   more  than      Years' 
once  again  menaced,  and1  the  war  terminated  near  what 
may  be  fairly  termed   the  spot  of  its  commencement, 
under  the  walls  of  Prague.     These  operations  may  be 
briefly  stated  as  follows. 

Banner,  commander  of  the  Swedes,  had  been  driven 
from  Bohemia  by  the  Imperialists,  under  the  gallant 
Archduke  Leopold,  Piccolomini,  and  Hatzfeld,  into 
Thuringia,  which  he  had  laid  waste  in  the  most  appalling 
manner.  After  effecting  a  junction  with  the  French 
army  under  Marshal  Guebriant  at  Neustadt,  on  the  Orla, 
he  appeared  before  Ratisbon,  where  a  Diet  was  then 
assembled.  The  dismay  in  the  city  was  extreme.  Fer- 
dinand alone  was  unmoved  by  the  general  panic;  and 
his  firmness  and  feelings  of  shame  prevented  the  depu- 
ties and  representatives  from  seeking  safety  by  flight. 
A  sudden  thaw  saved  Ratisbon,  and  Banner  retreated, 
after  firing  upon  the  city.  Guebriant  subsequently 
separated  his  forces,  but  joined  them  again,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  weakness  of  the  Swedish  army,  which  was 
only  rescued  from  the  grasp  of  the  Imperialists  in  tbe 
Upper  Palatinate  by  the  exertions  of  Banner.  But  this  Banner's 
great  leader  died  at  Halberstadt  in  May,  in  the  forty-  '•h'!|th£0 
fourth  year  of  his  age.  Uncourteous,  arrogant,  cruel,  ^  ay 
ami  debauched,  he  owed  his  early  death  to  his  excesses,  , ,'..,' 
and  not  to  the  effects  of  poison,  as  was  supposed  in  his  jj;s  cilarac. 
case,  as  in  that  of  the  Duke  of  Weimar.  His  talents  as  ter. 
a  commander  were  of  a  very  high  order.  Six  hundred 
standards,  the  trophies  of  his  successes,  were  carried  to 
Stockholm  ;  and  eighty  thousand  of  the  enemy  are  said 
to  have  f;ille»  in  the  various  operations  in  which  he 
commanded.  Wittstock  was  his  principal  victory;  and 
the  rapidity  with  which  he  restored  organization  and 
courage  to  the  shattered  remnants  of  the  rout  of  Nord- 
linjreii,  and  the  masterly  retreat  which  he  effected  in  the 
Spring  preceding  his  decease,  give  ample  proof  of  his 
powers  of  resource  and  combination,  and  of  the  con- 
fidence reposed  by  his  soldiery  in  their  daring  leader.* 

The  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  decease  of 
Banner  until  the  arrival  of  a  successor,  filled  as  it  was 
with  mutinous  murmurs,  and  unconcerted  and  unsuc- 
cessful enterprises,  bore  testimony  by  its  disorders  to 
the  skill  and  influence  of  the  departed  Marshal.  In  Torstenson 
November,  1641,  regularity  was  restored  by  the  appoint-  la^es  tlie 
ment  of  Leonard  Ton  tenson.  The  urgent  entreaties  of  commantl- 
Oxenstierna  won  tor  the  cause  the  services  of  this  great 
commander,  who  had  followed  Gustavus  through  his 
early  wars  to  Germany.  He  had  distinguished  himself 
aa  a  commander  of  artillery,  but  having  been  captured, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  the  rash  attack  made 
by  (iustauis  upon  Wallenstein's  fortified  camp  at 
Nviremburs:,  he  had  suffered  considerably  in  health  from 
confinement  in  a  damp  dungeon.  The  interference  of 
Wnllenstein  at  last  relieved  him  from  this  ungenerous 
treatment  at  the  hands  of  Maximilian. 

With  the  Spring  of  1643,  Torstenson  took  the  field.  His  opera* 
Advancing  into  Upper  Silesia,  he  defeated  the  Imperial-  lions, 
ists  in  a  bloody  battle  at   Schweiclnitz,   on   May   21.  ^°*f V1C" 
Compelled,  subsequently,  by  the  overwhelming  numbers  Le,psjc 
of  the  enemy,  to  fall  back  upon  Saxony,  he  gave  battle  Nov.  2, 
on    November  2  to  their   army   under    the    Archduke      A.  D. 
Leopold  and  Piccolomini,  on  the  scene  of  his  great      1642. 
master's  earliest  glories,  the  plain  of  Breitenfeld,  near 
Leipsic.     The  fight  was  long  and  desperate,  and  was 
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History,  maintained  with  immovable  obstinacy  by  the  veteran 
infantry  on  both  sides  for  a  longtime.  But  the  Impe- 
rialists at  last  gave  way.  Their  military  chest  and 
artillery  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  and  the  Arch- 
duke and  his  "colleague  retreated  to  Bohemia.  Torsten- 
son  was  anxious  to  follow  up  this  blow,  by  marching,  as 
obvious  policy  dictated,  upon  the  hereditary  States, 
Torstenson  there  to  dictate  .peace  to  the  humbled  Emperor  in 
prevented  Vienna.  But  in  this  he  was  foiled  by  the  ill-success  of 
from  follow-  his  French  confederates  on  the  Rhine.* 
ing  up  the  Advancing  upon  the  capital  of  Austria,  Torstenson 
despatched  Konigsmark  with  a  separate  force  to  curb 
Franconia,  and  established  himself,  in  June,  1643,  in  an 
entrenched  camp  at  Dobitschau,  la)hig  all  Moravia 
under  contribution,  and  pushing  advanced  parties  to  the 
gates  of  Vienna.  But  two  causes  intervened  to  prevent 
Torstenson  from  reaping  the  honour  of  thus  terminating 
the  war. 

The  first  of  these  was  the  ill-success,  before  adverted 
to,  of  the  allied  French  troops  in  the  West  of  Germany. 
To  give  weight  and  aid  to  the  plans  of  Torsi  en  son, 
Guebriant  was  called  upon  to  advance  upon  Bavaria. 
But  the  Winter  proved  disastroas;  and  in  the  following 
Spring  the  death  of  Richelieu  gave  the  reins  of  power  to 
Mazarine,  who  hesitated  at  first  to  bestow  the  necessary 
succours  u|X>n  a  portion  of  the  army  of  Guebriant. 
Reinforced,  at  length,  in  Autumn,  by  the  victors  of 
Rocroy,  the  Marshal  fell  -shortly  after  in  the  siege  of 
Rotweil,  and  his  successor  was  surprised  with  his  men, 
dispersed  in  'quarters  at  Duttlingen,  by  the  Bavarians  an 
November  24.  On  this  side  was  Austria  for  the  present 
secured.t 

A  second  cause  of  the  escape  of  Austria,  was  in  the 
hostilities  which  broke  out  between  the  jealous  King- 
doms of  the  Scandinavian  North  of  Europe.  By  a 
treaty  concluded  at  Stumsdorf  (1635)  for  twenty-six 
years,  between  the  government  of  Sweden  and  Wladis- 
iuns  IV.,  the  son  and  successor  of  Sigismund  in  the 
crown  of  Poland  and  pretensions  on  Sweden,  the  former 
had  been  enabled  to  'support  more  effectually  their 
Jealousy  of  General  commanding  in  <ienrrany.  But  their  advances 
1''n  t*iat  tluarter  ^ad  roused  the  suspicion  and  envy  of 
Christian  IV.  The  Swedes  taxed  their  neighbours  with 
bad  faith  ow  several  occasions,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
bill  that  a  secret  treaty  w^s  concluded  at  this  time 
between  the  Sovereign  <of  Denmark  and  Ferdinand, 
anxious  as  was  the  latter  to  remove  the  formidable  pre- 
sence of  Torsteirson  from  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
capital.  The  Danes  were  accused  of  intercepting  sup- 
plies, and  with  unlawful  aggressions  on  the  commercial 
marine  of  Sweden,  and  the  additional  dues  lately  imposed 
upow  vessels  passing  the  Sound  were  made  the  subject 
of  loud  complaint.  Recriminations  were  not  wanting, 
nor  were  these  altogether  groundless,  for  the  thirst  of 
Sweden  for  territorial  aggrandizement  was  sufficiently 
notorious,  and  the  dangers  consequent  therefrom  to 
Denmark  excited  the  greatest  alarm  in  the  latter  King- 
dom. 

After  a  long  diplomatic  correspondence,  war  brolie 
out  in  December,  1643.  Torstenson  was  recalled  to 
th«  North  of  Germany,  from  his  position  in  Moravia. 
It  was  in  obedience  to  this  command,  for  which  he  had 
been  prepared  since  the  preceding  Spring,  that  the 
Swedish  General  made  that  celebrated  march,  which,  for 
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its  speed  and  success,  the  length  of  country  traversed,  The  Thirty 
and  the  season  in  which  it  was  executed,  still  commands      ^fa.s 
the  admiration  of  military  judges.      Ho'lstein  and  Sles-    ^_ 
wick  submitted  almost  without  a  blow  ;  and  in  January       j,-^ 
he  was  master  of  Jutland.     A  Winter  of  unusual  mild-        A    D 
ness  prevented  him  from  effecting  the  projected  junction      161.  9" 
with    Horn  in   Zealand  ;  but  a  more    serious    danger         to 
awaited   him  in  the  rear.     Gallas,  with  a  large  force  of      A.  D. 
Imperialists,  had  been  despatched  to  the  aid  of  Christian,      1648. 
with  the  object  of  reducing  Torstenson  by  famine.     But  His  rapid 
the  skilful  dispositions  of  their  great  leader  liberated  the  march  in 
Swedes,  who  employed  the  season  in  driving  the  Im- 
perial  leader  with  loss  and  disgrace  from  post  to  post, 
until  his  forces  were  finally  broken.  Escapes 

To  the  courage  and  success  of  Torstenson  Sweden  from  Gal- 
was  largely  indebted  for  the  advantages  secured  to  her  'as'  .  ^ie  }m~ 
by  the  Peace  of  Bromsebro,  concluded  in  August,  1645.  J"^1  G 
But  the  interval  had  not  been  spent  in  idleness.     After  Treaty  of 
the  reduction  of  the  Imperialists  at  Juterbock,  Torsten-  Bromsebro, 
son  had  pushed  forward  into   Bohemia,  and  defeated  AuS- 
with  great  slaughter  a  force  posted  at  Jankowitz  under       A-  D- 

I  £Z  A  X 

Hasfeldt.     All  hope  seemed  now  to  desert  the  Imperial      l<  ^- 

cause.     Not  only  was  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube  in  ;'c*orv  °f 
c    ,  :  .         ,          .          ,  ,    i  •          •       Jankowitz 

possession  or  the  invaders,  but  they  succeeded  in  gam-  over  ^e 

ing  atete-du-pont  at  Vienna  itself;  and  the  malecontent  Austrians, 
Prince  of  the  Siebenbiirgen,  Ragotzky,  had  joined  the  Feb.  24. 
Swedish  side  with  a  force  of  twenty-five  thousand  men. 
But  a  separate   treaty   relieved    Ferdinand    from    the 
hostility  (for  the   present)    of    this   fickle   barbarian  ; 
and  Torstenson,  after  spending  ineffectually  some  time 
before  Briinn,  was  compelled  to  fall   back  upon   Bo- 
hemia.    Continued  attacks  of  the  gout  at  last  induced 
him  to  resign  the  command,  and  retire  into  his  native 
country. 

The  supreme  command,  thus  vacated,  was  bestowed  Torstenson 
upon  Charles  Gustavns  Wrangel,  who  had  distinguished  succeeded 
himself  in  the  sister  art  of  maritime  warfare,  (as  was    ^.     ran~ 
not  unfrequent  in  that  age,)  during  the  late  hosiilities 
of  Sweden  with  Denmark.     Wrangel  effected  a  junction 
with  the  French  corps  under  Tuienne,  near  Giessen, 
and  proceeded  to  threaten  Bavaria.     The  demand  for 
troops  to  carry  on  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  made  the 
conclusion  of  an  armistice  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria 
of  great  importance  to  the  French.     But  Maximilian  A  separate 
refused  all  conditions,  until  induced  finally  to  assent  on  |>eaSj  niiwle 
March  14,   1647,  after   his  territories  had  been  wasted  I^ju.-.-* 

IIlHlcill    t>L 

before  his  eyes.  Bavaria, 

The    remainder    of    the   war   may   be  briefly   told.  March  14, 
Alarmed  by  the  attempts  of  Ferdinand  to  withdraw  his      A.  D. 
troops  and  their  commander,  John  de  Werth,  from  his      1647. 
service,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  rejoined  the  Emperor,  Conclusion 
and  charged  the  Swedes  with  treacherously  opposing  oi  tbe  war" 
obstacles  to  the  conclusion  of  peace.     The  united  forces 
at  first  compelled  Wrangel,  by  the  suddenness  of  the 
attack,  to  abandon  Bohemia.    With  the  ensuing  Spring 
be  was  joined  by  Turenne,   and    their  united   armies 
drove   the    Imperialists,  under    Melander,    (who    had 
quitted  the  service  of  Hesse  for  that  of  Austria,)  upon 
the  Lech.     But  before  arriving  at  that  river,  a  battle 
took  place  at  Zusmarshausen,  in  which  Melander  lost 
his  life,  and  his  troops  were  totally  routed.     Wrangel 
established  himself  in   Bavaria,   and  commenced  anew 
the  work  of  devastation.     But  this  was  interrupted,  and 
the  city  of  Prague  (a  reward  earned  by  the  gallantry 
of  the  inhabitants)  rescued  from  the  enterprise  of  the 
Swedish   General  Konigsmark,  who  had  been  invested 
by  Wrangel    with   a   separate   command,   by  the  pro- 
4  M  2 
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clamation  of  the  conclusion  of  the  long-looked-for  peace 
on  October  24,  1648* 

The  rout  of  Nordlingen  had  induced  the  late  Em- 
peror to  hope  that  he  should  be  able  to  make  separate 
treaties,  at  his  own  pleasure,  with  the  scattered  and  dis- 
comfited members  of  the  hostile  party.  But  the  genius 
of  Banner,  and  the  decisive  victory  of  Wittstock,  restored 
to  the  Swedes  the  importance  which  they  had  lost ;  and 
the  representations  of  Pope  Urban  VIII.  and  those  of 
Denmark  had  been  so  far  listened  to,  that  Cologne  had 
been  fixed  upon  as  an  eligible  place  of  meeting,  and  the 
Papal  Nuncio  had  accordingly  repaired  thither  during  the 
year  1636.  Less  anxious  than  their  antagonists  for  a 
termination  of  the  war,  the  kindred  Houses  of  Spain 
and  Austria  were  anxious  to  secure  the  advantages  to  be 
derived  from  separate  treaties,  and  Lubeck  or  Hamburg 
was  accordingly  fixed  upon  as  the  place  where  the 
differences  between  themselves  and  Sweden  were  to  be 
adjusted,  as  Cologne  for  French  affairs.  But  this 
manoeuvre  was  too  shallow  to  escape  the  penetration  of 
the  French  ministry,  who  despatched  an  emissary  to 
watch  the  proceedings  at  Hamburg.  This  led  to 
delays  which  occupied  four  years.  In  June,  1640,  a 
meeting  of  the  Electors  was  held  at  Nuremberg,  with 
the  consent  of  the  Emperor,  which  led  to  the  Diet  of 
Ratisbon,  so  rudely  disturbed,  as  has  been  before  men- 
tioned, by  the  artillery  of  Banner.  Nor  was  this  attack 
the  only  one  which  menaced  at  that  season  the  authority 
of  the  Emperor.  There  appeared  at  Sleltin  from  the 
pen  of  Chemnitz,  (the  grandson  of  the  immortal  theo- 
logian,) under  the  name  of  Hippol\tus-a-Lapide,  a 
Work  advocating  the  immediate  introduc  ion  into  the 
Constitution  of  the  Empire  of  reforms  which  were  im- 
periously demanded.  The  object  of  Chemnitz  was  to 
overthrow  the  supreme  authority,  which  had  hitherto 
been  assigned  by  publicists  to  the  Emperor  as  head  of 
the  State,  and  to  raise  upon  its  ruins  the  many  headed 
influence  of  the  aristocratical  element  in  the  Constitution 
of  the  Empire.f 

Notwithstanding  the  ineffectual  and  wearisome  sit- 
tings at  Ratisbon,  definite  plans  for  a  Congress  were  at 
length  arranged.  It  was  proposed  by  the  representa- 
tives assembled  at  Hamburg,  in  the  close  of  1641,  but 
not  finally  determined  until  1643,  that  Munster  and 
Osnabriick  should  be  fixed  upon  as  the  places  of  meet- 
ing. The  first  was  selected  for  the  discussion  of  all 
questions  at  issue  between  France  and  Germany,  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Pope  and  the  Republic  of  Venice; 
the  second  for  the  adjustment  of  matters  between  the 
Emperor  and  Romanists  on  one  side,  and  the  Swedes  and 
Protestants  on  the  other.  The  intended  mediation  of 
Denmark  was  prevented  by  the  war  which  broke  out 
shortly  after  between  that  country  and  Sweden. 

The  history  of  the  negotiations  is  divided  into  two 
portions;  extending  from  the  arrival  of  the  Imperial 
envoy,  the  Count  of  Nassau,  at  Osnabruck,  in  July, 
1643,  until  the  final  ratification  of  peace  in  1648,  and 
most  properly  separated  by  the  arrival  of  Count  Traut- 
mannsdorf  in  1645.  With  his  appearance  on  the  trou- 
bled scene,  which  took  place  on  November  29,  in  that 
year,  began  the  real  work  of  pacification.  A  detailed 
account  of  the  proceedings  is  very  far  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  present  Work;  for  the  pacification  comprised,  in 
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addition'  to  the  Electors,  Princes,  and  Nobles  of  the  The  Thirty 
Empire,  and  the  Hanseatic  League,  the  Sovereigns  of     Years' 
Spain  and  Portugal,  of  England,  Denmark,  and  Poland, 
of  Russia  and  Savoy,  and  the  Venetian   and    Dutch 
Republics ;  and   separate  negotiations,  previous  to  its 
being  concluded,  had  to  be  adjusted  between  France 
and  the  ruler  of  Austria,  the  Empire  and   Spain   re- 
spectively, between  Spain  and  Holland,  between  Sweden 
and   Ferdinand,   various   Princes  of  the  Empire,   and 
France. 

No  real  progress  was  made  until  the  arrival  of  Count  Arrival  of 
Trautmannsdorf.     He  was  followed  by  the  other  Am-  ^e  various 
bassadors  at  intervals,  from  July,  1643,  until  April  in  ministers- 
the  ensuing  year,  when  Oxenstierna,  one  of  the  Swedish 
ministers,  appeared.    The  number  of  the  different  agents 
was  unprecedentedly  great,  most  Courts  sending  two, 
and  the  Emperors  four.     At  the  head  of  the  French  Sketch  of 
legation  was  Count  d'Avaux,  whose  principal  foible  was  those  of 
an  overweening   estimation  of  his   own   position   and  France» 
talents.    His  colleague,  Servien,  was  fertile  in  resources, 
and  a  clear  and  ready  writer,  but  fiery,  rude,  and  domi- 
neering.     The    niceties    of   etiquette,    and   the   petty 
jealousies  of  their  wives,  soon  led  to  an  open  breach 
between  the  parties,  as  indecorous  as  impolitic.     The 
French   Government,  finding  sharp  remonstrances  in- 
effectual, were  at  last   compelled  to  send,  as  chief  of 
legation,  Henry,  Duke  of  Longueville.    Liberal,  affable, 
and  splendour-loving,  he  was  recommended    by  these 
qualities  as  a  fit  person  for  his  important  station.     He 
gave  immediate  proof  of  his  good  sense  by  waving  the 
ceremony  of  a   public   entry,   on   finding  that   it  in- 
volved some  disputed  points  of  precedence,  and  of  his 
skill  as  moderator,  by  appeasing  for  a  season  the  invete- 
rate turbulence  of  Servien,  whom  the  Papal   Nuncio, 
Fabio  Chigi,  termed  the  destroying  angel  of  peace.    At  Of  the  Le- 
a  subsequent  period  of  his   life,  on  the  Papal  throne,  gate, 
tinder  the  title  of  Alexander  VII.,  the  conduct  of  Fabio 
Chigi  was  widely  different  from  that  pursued  by  him 
during   these   discussions.     In    the  general    rivalry  in 
splendour  and  parade,  he  entered  the  city  in  an  humble 
equipage,  attended  by  a  Franciscan   Monk,    who  was 
likened  by  the  French  wits  "  to  a  black  fowl  on  a  market- 
woman's  cart."     But  most  valuable,  in  such  a  chaos  of 
haughtiness,  obstinacy,  duplicity,  and  rapacity,  for  the 
work  of  mediation,  were  the  services  of  a  plain  and  in- 
corruptible man  of  sense,  such  as  was  the  Papal  Nuncio. 

From  the  reproach  of  disunion,  in  which  most,  of  the  Of  the 
embassies  shared,  were  exempt  the  two  Imperial  minis-  ministers  of 
ters  at  Munster,   the  Count  of  Nassau- Hadamar  and  Aust"a. 
Dr.  Volmar,  converts  from  Protestantism  to  the  Church 
of  Rome,    to   which  cause  they  owed  much  of  their 
influence.     The  jealousies  between  the  Swedish  pleni- Of  those  of 
potentiaries  were  sufficiently  notorious.    Suspicious  and  Sweden, 
restless,  the  second  of  these,  Salvius,  contrived  to  main- 
tain his  place  by  his  diplomatic  talents,  which  were  con- 
siderable,   and    the  patronage   of  his  Sovereign.      His 
superior,  John  Oxenstierna,  although  proud  and  over- 
bearing, was  both  talented  and  accomplished,  but  still 
very  far  inferior  to  his  noble  father. 

The  number  of  agents  and  representatives  was  con- 
siderably augmented  towards  the  close  of  1644,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  final  arrangement,  after  long  debates, 
and  numerous  objections,  (which  in  the  case  of  the  Em- 
peror were  never  overcome,)  that  all  the  Estates  should 
be  allowed  to  participate  in  the  discussions.  Among  the 
representatives  thus  added  were  Adami  and  Barnbuler.  Adami  and 
The  first  of  these,  who  was  employed  as  the  repre-  Barubiiler. 
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sentative  of  the  Catholic  Prelates  of  Wirtemberg,  is 
known  as  the  author  of  an  able  account  of  the  proceed- 
ings at  Osnabruck  and  Munster.  His  talents  and  zeal 
were  exerted  in  attempting  to  secure  for  his  employers 
the  lands  and  dignities  in  the  general  sacrifice  of  eccle- 
siastical property,  at  the  expense  of  the  Sovereign  of 
Wirtemberg.  That  he  failed,  was  owing  to  the  industry 
and  vigour  of  Barnbiiler,  already  distinguished  for  his 
share  at  Heilbronn  in  the  Consilium  Formatum.  The 
helpless  weakness  to  which  the  Duchy  of  Wirtemberg 
was  at  that  time  reduced,  deprived  her  agent  of  all 
weight  and  influence,  save  that  arising  from  his  own 
commanding  talents.  He  enjoyed  the  attachment  of 
the  Swedes  and  the  respect  of  the  Imperialists ;  and 
Charles  Gustavus,  on  the  ratification  of  the  treaty  in 
1650,  congratulated  Wirtemberg  on  the  advantages 
secured  to  her  by  the  honesty,  activity,  and  precision  of 
her  accomplished  and  trusty  minister.* 

The  treaty  of  Westphalia,  whether  it  be  considered  in 
the  extent  and  importance  of  its  ramifications,  or  the 
numerous  jealousies  and  conflicting  interests  which  had 
to  be  overcome,  is  truly  colossal.  To  temporize,  and  to 
distract  and  divide  their  antagonists,  was  the  object  of 
the  parties  engaged.  But  authority  and  weight  in  the 
cabinet  are  the  children  of  power  and  victory  in  the 
field.  Hence  the  campaigns  and  battles  contemporary 
with  the  negotiations  at  Munster  and  Osnabruck.  In 
separating  their  rivals,  the  different  parties  obtained 
various  degrees  of  success.  The  Emperor  failed  to 
detach  France  from  Sweden  ;  while  Spain  succeeded  in 
separating  the  United  Provinces  from  France ;  and  this 
latter  Kingdom  partially  effected  the  separation  which  it 
wished  between  the  Emperor  and  the  Estates.f 

No  real  progress  was  made  in  the  work  of  pacification 
until  the  arrival  of  the  wise  and  good  Count  Traut- 
mannsdorf  from  Vienna,  on  November  29,  1645.  He 
proceeded  to  the  completion  of  his  work,  through  good 
and  evil  report,  upon  the  only  principle  which  could 
hold  out  any  reasonable  prospect  of  success  ;  namely,  of 
satisfying  in  the  first  place  the  demands  of  the  foreign 
Crowns.  To  follow  throughout  the  course  of  the  nego- 
tiations, and  the  alternately  waxing  and  waning  pros- 
pects of  pacification,  would  exceed  the  present  limits. 
The  termination  of  his  labours,  in  the  signature  of  the 
two  documents,  was  proclaimed  by  three  salvoes  of 
artillery  at  Munster.  The  following  were  the  principal 
provisions  of  this  peace,  the  keystone  for  so  long  of  the 
European  States-system,  according  to  Pfister,  (from 
whom  the  substance  of  the  following  account  is  taken.  J) 

A  general  amnesty  was  proclaimed,  but  subject  to  the 
following  conditions.  Maximilian  of  Bavaria  was  to 
retain  possession  of  the  Electoral  dignity  and  the  Upper 
Palatinate,  with  remainder  in  this  title  and  sovereignty 
to  his  male  descendants.  As  measures  of  compensation, 
a  pension  was  settled  on  the  widow  of  the  unfortunate 
Elector,  and  an  eighth  Electorship  established,  in  favour 
of  Charles  Louis,  her  son,  until  the  contingency  of  the 
extinction  of  the  Bavarian  line  should  take  place.  All 
the  Princes  and  Estates  of  the  Empire,  who  had  been 
proscribed,  were  to  be  reinstated,  which  indulgence  was 
to  extend  to  the  subjects  and  vassals  of  the  House  of 
Austria,  in  those  cases  in  which  confiscation  had  taken 
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place  subsequently  to  the  entering  of  the   parties   in  The  Thirty 
question  into  the  service  of  France  or  Sweden. 

With  regard  to  religious  grievances,  the  treaties  of 
Passau  and  Augsburg  were  confirmed ;  the  Calvinists 
admitted  to  the  same  privileges  with  the  members  of 
the  Confession  of  Augsburg,  and  a  general  and  uniform 
equality  was  in  subsist  among  all  estates  of  the  Empire,  to 
whatever  faith  belonging.  All  ecclesiastical  benefices,  of 
whatever  description,  were  to  remain  on  the  same  footing 
as  on  the  1st  of  January,  1624 ;  by  which  means  the  Religious 
question  of  the  religious  reservation  was  settled.  Austria  decisions, 
was  not  to  be  considered  as  coming  within  these  pro- 
visions; and,  in  the  cases  of  the  Palatinate,  Baden,  and 
Wirtemberg,  1618  was  to  be  the  normal  year.  All 
Princes  or  States,  being  immediate  members  of  the 
Empire,  and  possessing  sovereign  power,  were  allowed  to 
change  their  religion,  or  reform  the  public  worship  of  their 
dominions,  in  those  cases  in  which  they  were  nototherwise 
limited  by  the  treaty,  or  by  compacts  with  their  subjects. 
Subjects  of  either  church,  differing  from  their  Lord  or 
Sovereign,  possessed  in  the  definitive  year  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal property,  or  enjoying  the  free  exercise  of  religion, 
were  still  to  retain  that  property,  and  enjoy  that  tolera- 
tion in  perpetuity,  or  until  a  final  arrangement  of  re- 
ligious disputes.  Amicable  adjustment,  and  not  a  mere 
majority  of  suffrages,  was  for  the  future  required  in  pass- 
ing decrees  of  the  Diet.  All  deputations  and  commis- 
sions, which  should  concern  both  Protestants  and  Ro- 
manists, were  to  be  composed  of  representatives  equally 
chosen  from  both. 

The  greatest  afflictions  to  all  patriotic  hearts  of  Ger-  Territorial 

many  yet  remain  to  be  told.     France,  as  the  just  price  ^sse^  of . 

c  .u  j  u  lr-  the  Empire 

of  the  exertions   made   by  her  to  secure  to    Germany  to  France 

religious  and  political  liberty,  received  a  confirmation  of 
her  possession  of  Metz,  Toul,  Verdun,  and  Pignerol. 
She  acquired  a  virtual  sovereignty  over  Alsace,  and 
effected  the  introduction  of  a  clause,  that  no  fort  should 
be  raised  on  the  German  bank  of  the  Rhine  from 
Basle  to  Philipsburg. 

Sweden  gained  Upper  Pomerania  and  Riigen,  Stettin,  and  to 
Garz,  Damm,   Golnau,  the  Island   of  Wollin,  Wismar,  |*ed?n- 

Bremen,  and  Verden.     These  were  to  be  held  as  a  fief    we  '.s 

'         .  .      pecuniary 

of  the  Empire;  and   five   million    crowns  were   to   be  indemnifi- 
raised  on   the  Circles  of  the  Empire  (Austria,  Bavaria,  cation, 
and  Burgundy  excepted)  as  an  indemnification  for  the 
expenses  of  maintaining  an  army  until  the  articles  of  the 
treaty  should  be  carried  into  execution. 

Brandenburg  received  the  secularized  bishoprics  of 
Halberstadt,  Minden,  Camin,  and  the  reversion  of 
Magdeburg;  as  did  Mecklenburg  those  of  Schwerin 
and  Rat/eburg,  and  Kanover,  the  alternate  presentation 
to  the  See  of  Osnabruck.  The  graces  and  intriguing 
talents  of  the  Landgravine  Amelia  of  Hesse  gained  for 
those  dominions  the  Abbey  of  Hirschfeld,  and  a  sum  of 
six  hundred  thousand  dollars.  Spain  consented  to  recog- 
nise the  independence  of  Holland  ;  and  Switzerland  was 
exempted  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Empire. 

After  thirty  years  of  unprecedented  horror  and  suffer-  Observa- 
ing,  the  meeting,  of  which  the  proceedings  have  been  j1011^  on"ie 
sketched,  was  convened  in  Westphalia,  for  the  purpose        ^* 
of  securing  by  formal  stipulations  that  Protestantism, 
which   a   century   before    had   defied   a    mighty  and 
talented  Emperor,  from  the  attacks  of  Princes  every 
way  inferior.     For  the  concessions  and  provisions  there 
obtained,  the  Protestants  of  Germany  were  indebted  to 
external  aid.     The  integrity  of  the  Empire  was  violated , 
a  door  opened  to  foreign  interference ;  and  the  internal 
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and  constitutional  union  of  the  various  parts  broken 
down.  Of  the  first,  the  provisions  of  the  treaty  afford 
ample  proof,  which  assigned  away  some  Provinces,  and 
cut  the  bands  which  before  tied  remoter  members,  such 
as  Switzerland,  to  the  main  and  central  body.  The  ad- 
mission given  by  the  treaty  to  foreign  influence  may  be 
read  in  that  exercised  by  France  over  Germany  for  a 
long  and  weary  period.  And  the  third  point  is  equally 
indisputable.  The  Emperor  refused  to  grant  to  his 
hereditary  subjects  the  immunities  which  were  given  to 
those  of  the  Empire.  When  the  Imperial  forces,  as 
such,  were  withdrawn  from  the  armament  of  the  Empire, 
a  distinction  unknown  before  was  introduced  ;  and  the 
Imperial  dignity  was  never  restored  to  the  honourable 
position  which  it  had  lost  among  the  contending  factions 
of  the  time.  But  the  liberty,  or  rather  toleration,  to 
obtain  which  had  been  the  object  of  such  prolonged 
struggles,  would  have  been  lost  to  the  Protestants,  as  so 
much  had  been  lost  to  the  Empire,  save  for  the  jealousy 
with  which  France  regarded  Austria,  and  the  fresh 
recollections  of  the  valour  of  the  Swedes.  The  Elector 
of  Saxony  would  gladly  have  excluded  the  Calvinists 
from  the  advantages  confirmed  by  the  treaty  to  parties 
professing  Protestantism.  Well  then  may  we  pardon 
the  Scandinavians  the  scantiness  of  their  additions  to 
the  stock  of  Protestant  theological  literature.  With  all 
their  cruelties  and  rapacity,  the  courage  and  success  of 
the  Swedes  contributed  mainly  to  secure  to  the  Pro- 
testants of  Germany  a  political  existence. 

The  time  of  the  treaty  of  Westphalia  was  one  of  abso- 
lutism. The  care  and  firm  hand  of  Richelieu  had 
nourished  its  growth  in  Franc*.  The  despotic  humour 
of  Philip  II.  brought  the  power  of  the  Inquisition  to  its 
aid,  and  absolutism  still  lived  on  in  Spam,  under  the 
torpid  sway  of  his  successors.  Portugal  had  learnt  the 
ways  of  her  neighbour,  and  Italy  submitted  passively  to 
foreign  rule.  And  although  there  still  was  left  to  Ger- 
many a  semblance  of  internal  union,  the  tendency 
throughout  her  three  hundred  sovereignties  wasto  inde- 
pendent, and  positive  absolutism.  Prone  to  copy,  the 
Gentians  proved  faithful  imitators  of  the  example  set 
them  in  France.  But  absolutism,  which  is  grand  and 
striking,  and  may  even,  under  a  peculiar  state  of  society, 
ia  kingdoms  of  the  scale  of  Spain,  be  salutary,  becomes 
petty  and  contemptible,  and  a  source  of  vexation  and 
waste  in  the  pigmy  multitude  of  German  sovereignties. 

Nor  was  the  period  more  favourable  for  the  interests 
of  religion.  The  Roman  Church  of  Germany  shared 
not  in  the  improvement  which  the  progress  of  the 
Reformation  had  thrust  upon  her  sisters  in  other  coun- 
tries. Small  and  temporary  concessions  were  deemed 
by  her  authorities  precious  favours.  The  Jesuits  and 
the  mendicant  fraternities  usurped  the  different  places  of 
education.  No  Romanist  university  of  Germany  could 
at  the  tinve  compete  with  the  leading  Protestant  semina- 
ries :  the  name  of  wo  Romanist  teacher  of  the  Age  has 
come  down  with  fame  and  authority  to  modem  times. 

But  the  history  of  Protestantism  is  likewise  gloomy 
and  disturbed.  The  Form  of  Concord  fixed  the  dogmas 
erf  ifee  Lutheran  Church  ;  and  to  this,  «s  the  completion 
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of  the  work,  were  theologians  to  look.  It  was  to  be  The  Thirty 
established  as  the  prescribed  form  and  standard,  and 
paramount  over  Scripture  and  humble  and  devout  in- 
quiry. Christianity  was  separated  from  the  heart,  to  be 
confined  to  the  head.  Sound  interpretation  and  his- 
torical inquiry  disappeared  before  the  intellectual  war- 
fare of  polemics,  who  contended  on  both  hands  with  the 
adherents  of  Rome  and  Geneva,  the  Romanist  and  the 
Reformed  Church.  Scholasticism  once  more  revived. 
As  in  former  centuries,  there  was  the  same  uncomprising 
and  deferential  reference  to  one  positive  standard,  the 
same  logical  formalism  every  where  predominant,  and 
the  same  inveterate  love  of  controversy.  But  there  \vas  a 
wide  difference  between  the  Scholasticism  ot  former  ages, 
and  this  of  the  XVIIth  Century.  One  was  seasonable, 
consistent,  and  the  parent  of  great  results  ;  the  nursing 
mother  at  once  of  great  minds,  and  the  field  of  the 
operations  of  their  lives.  The  other  was  an  unseason- 
able revival  of  schemes,  which  had  lived  their  day,  by 
petty  or  perverted  minds.  It  was  an  application  of 
authority,  where  authority  was  denied  ;  an  attempt  to 
bind  fetters  upon  what  owed  its  existence  to  having 
burst  them. 

And,  as  in  the  days  of  the  former  Scholasticism,  so 
now  a^-Rin,  men  for  very  \\eariness  and  disgust,  at 
what  they  saw  and  heard,  turned  to  draw  the  comforts 
and  saving  truths  of  Christianity  from  hidden  and 
mysterious  sources ;  not  in  the  doctrines  promulgated 
by  authorized  teachers,  and  which  they  were  called  on  to 
learn,  but  in  secret  communings  of  the  heart  with  God, 
and  embodying  more  thoughts  of  Heaven  in  the  con- 
stant occupation  of  daily  life.  Among  the  fierce  quarrels 
of  rival  universities,  or  jealous  professors,  it  is  pleasant 
to  turn  to  names  like  those  of  Andrea,  and  Arndt, 
dreamy  «nd  erroneous  as  many  of  their  speculations 
undoubtedly  were. 

John  Valentine  Andrea  was  born  in  1586,  in  Wir-  J-  V.  An- 
temberg,  and  died  in  1654.  After  studying  at  Tiibin-  tlre*- 
gen,  he  visited  France  and  Italy.  The  influence  of  the 
fanciful  and  flowery  writers  of  that  time  in  this  latter 
country,  as  also  in  Spain,  may  be  visibly  traced  in  his 
writings.  His  strong  mystical  predilections  have  led  to 
the  supposition  that  lit?  was  the  founder  of  the  Rosicru- 
cinn  Order.  Deeply  learned,  and  burning  with  zeal  for 
truth  and  goodness,  he  attacked  the  vices  of  his  age, 
and,  in  an  especial  manner,  the  corruptions  of  Luther- 
anrsrn,  without  fear  or  favour,  in  a  tone  sportive,  grave, 
or  scornful,  as  the  case  required. 

John  Arndt  was  born  in  Anhalt  in  1555,  and  died  in  John 
1621.     An  active   parochial  clergyman,  lie    knew   the  Arn  u 
wants  of  the   people  more  exactly  than  the   mere  pro- 
fessors  of  the  universities.     For  barren  metaphysical 
subtilties  he  gave  them  the  warm  and  enlivening  out- 
pourings of  his  own  pure  spirit.     Touched  as  his  Works 
undoubtedly  are  with  the  mystical  hue  of  his  mind,  they 
must  yet  have  been  a  timely  remedy  in  those  days  ot 
dogmatizing  arrogance  and  controversial  malevolence.* 

•  Guerike.  Hattdbuch  derMlt/.  Kirchen^etchtchtt,\u\.  ii.  p.  862 
—96-1. 
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CHAPTER    CX1I. 

THE  OTTOMAN  EMPIRE,  FROM  THE   CAPTURE  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  TO  THE 

DEATH  OF   SULTAN   SELIM  I. 

FROM  A.  H.  857.  A.D.  1453.  TO  A.   H.  926.  A.  D.   1520. 


Mohammed  II.  united  the  aeuteness  of  a  statesman 
to  the  talents  of  a  general,  and  showed  himself  capable 
of  retaining  by  his  wisdom  the  dominions  which  he  had 
won  by  arms.  His  first  care,  after  the  capture  of  Con- 
stantinople, was  to  conciliate  the  affections  of  his  new 
subjects  ;  he  declared  himself  the  Protector  of  the 
Christians,  and  sanctioned  the  election  of  a  Patriarch, 
to  whom  he  granted  investiture,  with  all  the  pompous 
ceremonials  that  had  been  customary  under  the  Byzan- 
tine Emperors.  George  Scholarius,  called  also  Gtnna- 
dius,  the  first  head  of  a  Christian  Church  who  owed  his 
elevation  to  a  Mussulman,  laboured  successfully  to  gain 
the  Sultan's  esteem  ;  he  obtained  from  Mohammed  an 
edict  of  security,  which  stipulated  "  that  no  officer  of  the 
Turkish  Empire  should  levy  any  imposition  upon  the 
Patriarch  or  offer  him  any  molestation;  and  that  he 
and  his  suffragans  should  be  exempt  from  all  taxes." 
The  same  diploma  secured  the  following  three  privi- 
leges to  the  Greeks  :  "that  their  churches  should  not 
be  changed  into  mosques,  that  their  marriages,  funerals, 
and  other  rites,  should  continue  to  be  performed  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  of  the  Greek  Church;  finally, 
that  they  should  be  permitted  to  celebrate  Easter  ac- 
cording to  their  ancient  custom,  and,  ibr  this  purpose, 
that  the  gates  of  the  Fanar  (the  Greek  quarter)  should, 
at  that  season  of  the  year,  remain  open  during  three 
nights."  Cantemir  informs  us  that  the  authenticity  of 
this  diploma,  which  had  been  destroyed  during  a  con- 
flagration, was  established  in  the  reign  of  Selim  I.  by 
an  old  janizary  who  had  been  present  at  the  capture  of 
Constantinople. 

Having  thus  secured  the  tranquillity  of  the  Greeks, 
Mohammed  directed  his  attention  to  the  condition  of 
the  Genoese  who  had  settled  atGalata.  The  in  habitants 
of  that  quarter  were  mustered,  and  their  names  enrolled  ; 
the  houses  of  those  who  had  fled  on  board  European 
ships  were  entered,  but,  instead  of  being  pillaged,  in- 
ventories were  taken  of  the  property  they  contained,  a 
term  of  three  months  was  allowed  to  the  owners  to  es- 
tablish tlieir  claims,  and  the  goods  of  those  who  did  not 
appear  within  that  period  were  declared  to  be  forfeited. 
Ta  repair  the  walk  of  Constantinople,  aud  to  repeople 
the  quarters  of  the  city  which  had  beeu  deserted,  maso-ns 
aud  carpenters  were  assembled  from  every  Province  of 
the  Empire,  and  five  thousand  families  were  commanded 
to  remove  into  the  city  from  Trebizond,  Sinope,  and 
Apocastion,  under  pa.in  of  death.  Soleitnan,  one  of  the 
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Sultan's  favourite  slaves,  was  intrusted  with  the  charge       The 
of  providing  the  lime  and  cement  necessary  for  the  re-    Ottoman 
pairs  of  the  walls,  and   was  also  empowered  to  enforce     Empire, 
obedience    from    those   who   had   been    summoned   to  v-*" ^^— "* 
abandon   their  old   habitations.     But   in   the  midst  of 
these  beneficial  labours  the  Sultan  showed  that  he  had 
not  abandoned  his  ancient  treachery  and  ferocity.     He 
proclaimed  that  all  the  members  of  the  Greek  aristocracy 
who  could  prove  their  nobility  would  be  treated  with 
more  distinction  than  they  had  been  by  the  Greek  Em- 
perors, and  that  they  should  be  assigned  a  rank  analo- 
gous to  that  which  they  had  formerly  held.     Many  of 
them,  deceived   by  this  show   of  kindness,  preseated 
themselves    at  the   feast  of  St.  Peter,  which  was  fixed 
upon  for  the  purpose;  but  they  paid  dear  for  their  cre- 
dulity ;  the   bloody    heads  of  the   whole  number  were 
soon  displayed  in  the  avenues  of  the  palace.    The  Grand 
Vizier,  Khalil,  shared  their   fate;  he  was   accused  of 
treason,   and  his  notorious  avarice  renders  the  charge 
not  improbable. 

In  the  mean  time,  serious  dissensions  had  arisen  State  oftha 
between  the  Greeks  of  the  Peloponnesus  and  their  Al-  Pelopon- 
bauian  auxiliaries,  and  also  among  the  Greeks  them-  nesus- 
selves,  when  Demetrius  and  Thomas,  the  brothers  of 
the  last  Byzantine  Emperor,  proposed  to  embark  for 
Italy  after  the  capture  of  Constantinople.  The  Albanians 
refused  them  obedience,  and  openly  revolted  under  the 
command  of  Peter  the  Lame,  seemingly  determined  to 
secure  the  dominion  of  the  Peloponnesus  for  themselves. 
Demetrius  and  Thomas  indeed  soon  abandoned  their 
cowardly  project,  and  promised  to  Mohammed  {be 
tribute  of  twelve  thousand  ducats  which  he  had  imposed 
upon  them ;  but  the  Greeks  separated  iuto  hostile 
parties,  and  Emmanuel  Cantacuzenas  put  himself  at 
the  head  of  the  faction  opposed  to  the  Palaeologi.  The 
Albanians  profited  by  this  anarchy  to  ravage  the 
country,  aud  offered  the  Sultan  to  pay  him  the  same 
tribute  as  the  Greeks,  provided  he  would  grant  them 
the  investiture  of  the  Peloponnesus.  In  fact,  the  two 
despots  who  ruled  it  wouid  have  beea  dethroned  hut 
tor  the  aid  of  a  Turkish  army  sent  to  their  assistance 
by  the  Sultan.  About  the  same  time  a  treaty  was 
concluded  with  the  VeaetiaBs,  in  which  that  republic 
showed  little  regard  far  the  interests  of  Christendom. 

Mohammed  enlarged  his  northern   frontiers  by  the  Conquests 
capture  of  several  important  places  in  Servia;  but  he  oi'Moham- 
rnore  anxiously  watched  the   operatious  of  his  fleet  in  raed> 
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the  JEgean,  which  he  designed  to  subdue  the  principal 
Grecian  islands,  and  the  advance  of  his  army  against 
Hungary.  The  valiant  Hunniades,  however,  compelled 
him  "to  raise  the  siege  of  Belgrade,  after  a  battle  in 
which  the  Sultan  lost  his  bravest  followers  and  was 
himself  severely  wounded.  He  avenged  himself  for 
this  defeat,  however,  by  invading  the  Morea,  and  he 
subdued  all  the  Northern  part,  from  Patras  to  Calavrita, 
without  encountering  any  determined  resistance.  The 
quarrels  between  the  Palaeologi  encouraged  the  renewal 
of  his  efforts;  and  in  the  seventh  year  after  the  capture 
of  Constantinople,  the  last  traces  of  a  national  govern- 
ment disappeared  in  the  Peloponnesus.  But  though 
this  unhappy  peninsula  fell  under  tlie  Turkish  domina- 
tion almost  without  a  struggle,  a  strong  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence took  root  in  its  soil,  and  stimulated  the  in- 
habitants to  repeated  struggles,  which,  although  too 
frequently  useless,  were,  nevertheless,  always  glorious. 

Though  Greece  and  Servia  had  been  conquered, 
Albania  still  remained  unsubdued,  an  immunity  she 
owed  to  the  heroic  perseverance  of  Scanderbeg,  a  dread 
of  whose  heroism  prevented  Mohammed  from  imme- 
diately destroying  the  shadow  of  a  Greek  Empire  esta- 
blished by  Comnenus  at  Trebizond.  The  numerous 
victories  of  Scanderbeg,  obtained  with  very  inadequate 
forces,  were  owing  partly  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
country,  but  principally  to  the  enthusiastic  attachment 
of  the  Albanians  to  his  person.  He  was  often  betrayed 
and  deserted  by  friends  and  relations,  bat  the  fidelity  of 
his  soldiers  was  never  shaken.  Unable  to  subdue  the 
hero,  Mohammed  granted  peace  to  Scanderbeg,  with 
free  possession  of  Epirus  and  Albania,  stipulating, 
however,  that  he  should  send  his  son  to  Constantinople 
as  a  hostage.  Scanderbeg  refused  to  accede  to  this 
condition,  alleging  in  excuse  the  tender  years  of  his 
child ;  but  he  accepted  the  peace,  which  was  officially 
proclaimed. 

Having  thus  provided  for  the  security  of  his  European 
States,  Mohammed  resumed    his   Asiatic   projects,  and 
prepared  a  great  armament  for  the  destruction  of  Tre- 
bizond.    David    Comnenus,   the    ruler   of   that   petty 
Empire,  had  purchased  the  privilege  of  a  nominal  reign 
by  the  annual  payment  of  two  thousand  ducats.     His 
son-in-law    Uzun    Hassan,   the    Chief  of   a    powerful 
Turkish  Tribe,  had  persuaded  Comnenus  to  withhold 
this  tribute  from  the  Sultan,  and  to  pay  it  to  himself  for 
protection  ;  but  Uzun  being  conquered  by  Mohammed, 
his  fate  necessarily  involved  that  of  the  weak  Comnenus. 
The  arrival  of  Mahmud,  the  Turkish  Admiral,  with  his 
fleet  before  Trebizond,  preceded,  by   a  few    days,  the 
appearance  of  Mohammed  and   his  army.     When  the 
Sultan's  forces  encamped  before  the  walls,  the  Turkish 
Admiral  had  already  attempted  several  attacks,  but  had 
always   been  repulsed    with    loss.     Mohammed  sent  a 
very  laconic   summons   to   the  Emperor,  commanding 
him  either  to  depart  in  perfect  liberty  with  his  family 
and  fortune,  or  to  risk  the  loss  of  both ;  and  Comnenus, 
losing  all  courage,  resigned  to  the  Sultan  the  keys  of 
the  city,  and  embarked  with  his  family  for  Constanti- 
nople, stipulating  merely  for  an  annual  pension  equal 
to   his  former  revenue.  '  Mohammed,  passing   rapidly 
from  Asia  to  Europe,  resolved  to  undertake  the  conquest 
of  Walachia,  at  that  time  ruled  by  the  wicked  Wlad, 
whose  atrocities  had  procured  him  the  neme  of  Drakul, 
(the  Devil,)  by  which  he  is  generally  known  in  history. 
This  execrable  monster  delighted  in  nothing  so  much  as 
witnessing  human   agony ;  he  loved   to  dine   with  his 
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court  in  the  centre  of  a  circle  of  Turks  expiring  under 
the  horrid  tortures  of  impalement.  He  spared  neither 
sex  nor  age;  and  Engel  assures  us,*  that  he  frequently 
compelled  children  to  eat  the  roasted  flesh  of  their  pa- 
rents. Mohammed  had  himself  aided  in  placing  Drakul 
on  the  throne  of  Walachia ;  and  he  became  his  enemy 
not  on  account  of  his  tyranny  and  cruelty,  but  because 
he  had  withheld  tribute  and  refused  homage  ;  but  the 
Walachian  dreaded  so  little  the  Turk's  enmity,  that  he 
himself  commenced  hostilities  by  overrunning  Bulgaria. 
After  having  ravaged  the  country  and  burned  the  towns 
and  villages  on  his  line  of  march,  he  repassed  the 
Danube,  dragging  in  his  train  twenty-five  thousand 
prisoners.  Mohammed,  greatly  enraged,  took  the  field 
in  person.  Ere  long,  his  camp  was  surprised  by 
Drakul ;  but  the  Turks,  dreading  the  resentment  of 
their  Sultan  more  than  the  enemy,  rallied  and  obtained 
a  decisive  victory.  Drakul,  though  a  fugitive,  still 
continued  formidable  ;  he  hovered  with  a  body  of  light 
cavalry  round  the  Turkish  camp,  intercepting  convoys 
and  cutting  off  stragglers.  At  length  he  was  so  closely 
pressed  that  he  fled  into  Hungary,  where  Matthias 
Corvinus  threw  him  into  prison.  After  the  death  of 
that  Prince,  Drakul  made  his  escape  and  appeared  once 
more  in  Walachia,  where  he  was  finally  murdered  by 
one  of  his  own  slaves.  The  Turks  exhibited  his  head 
in  triumph  through  all  the  cities  that  had  formerly  owed 
him  allegiance.  It  is  from  the  death  of  Drakul  only 
that  the  Turks  date  their  supremacy  over  Walachia, 
though,  fifty  years  before,  Mohammed  I.  had  forced  it 
to  pay  tribute,  and,  to  ensure  its  allegiance,  had  erected 
the  strong  fortress  of  Giurgevo  on  its  frontiers. 

After  his  return  from  Walachia,  Mohammed  led  a  War  with 
fleet  against  the  Island  of  Metelin,  the  ancient  Lesbos;  Venice. 
he  encountered  so  fierce  a  resistance  that  he  became 
weary  of  the  siege  and  returned  to  Constantinople  ;  but 
his  Vizier  continued  the  attack,  and  having  finally  pre- 
vailed, put  the  garrison  to  death  by  torture.  About  the 
same  time,  the  Sultan  conceded  to  the  Florentines  the 
commercial  privileges  which  he  had  formerly  granted  to 
the  Venetians  ;  this  advantage  was  bestowed  as  a 
reward  for  perfidy,  the  republic  of  Florence  having 
long  acted  as  the  spy  and  agent  of  the  Turks.  It  was 
not,  however,  the  only  cause  of  war  between  Venice 
and  Turkey  ;  a  slave  of  the  Pacha  of  Athens,  flying  from 
his  master  with  a  large  sum  of  money,  found  refuge 
with  the  Venetian  Council  of  Regency  at  Coron,  which 
refused  to  give  him  up,  on  the  ground  of  his  having 
embraced  Christianity.  The  Turks  immediately  had 
recourse  to  arms ;  Argos  was  betrayed  to  them  by  a 
Greek  priest,  whom  the  fanaticism  of  schism  had  ren- 
dered more  favourable  to  the  Mussulmans  than  the 
Latins;  and  a  large  army  occupied  the  territories  which 
the  Venetians  possessed  in  the  vicinity  of  Lepanto. 
Venice  was  not  slow  in  retorting  these  hostilities.  A 
large  armament  was  prepared ;  Luigi  Loredano  was 
appointed  to  command  the  navy,  Bertholdo  d'Este  was 
intrusted  with  the  guidance  of  the  land-forces ;  and 
these  great  leaders,  directing  their  course  to  Argos,  re- 
covered that  city  without  much  difficulty.  The  reduction 
of  Argos  fired  the  excitable  Greeks  of  the  Morea  with 
the  hope  of  recovering  their  independence ;  but  the  Ve- 
netians, after  the  death  of  their  General,  Bertholdo, 
weakly  abandoned  the  line  of  fortifications  they  had 
begun  to  construct  across  the  isthmus,  and  retreated  in 
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History,  great  disorder  to  Napoli  di  Romania.  Their  Grecian 
allies,  thus  abandoned,  still  continued  to  maintain  a 
desperate  guerrilla  warfare ;  the  Spartians  abandoned 
their  city,  and  sought  refuge  in  the  mountains,  where 
their  descendants,  the  Mainotes,  preserved  a  virtual  inde- 
pendence down  to  the  commencement  of  the  late  Greek 
revolution.  Malatesta  and  Barbarigo,  who  succeeded 
Bertholdo  in  the  command  of  the  Venetian  armies, 
suffered  severe  defeats  at  Patras  and  Calamata ;  but  a 
severe  loss  to  the  republic  was  the  death  of  Pope 
Pius  II.,  who  had  nearly  succeeded  in  arming  Chris- 
tianity for  a  new  crusade.  Mohammed  seems  to  have 
felt  little  fear  of  the  Venetians  ;  in  the  very  midst  of  his 
war  with  the  republic,  he  completed  the  subjection  of 
Bosnia,  and  destroyed  the  great  rival  Carmanian  dy- 
nasty, which  had  been  founded  at  the  same  time  as  that 
of  the  Ottomans,  on  the  ruins  of  the  Seljukian  Empire. 
Renewal  of  jjut  he  found  a  more  formidable  enemy  in  Scanderbeg, 
the  war  wno  renewecj  the  war  at  the  instigation  of  the  Pope  and 
the  Venetians.  At  the  first  news  of  Scanderbeg's 
hostilities,  Mohammed  sent  one  of  his  favourite  Generals, 
Sheremetbeg,  into  Albania,  with  an  army  of  fourteen 
thousand  picked  men.  Scanderbeg  concentrated  his 
forces  at  Okri,  the  Achrida  of  the  Byzantines  and 
.Lyehnidus  of  the  ancient  writers,  where  he  gained  a 
complete  victory,  slaying  a  greater  number  of  the  enemy 
than  he  himself  had  of  soldiers.  Two  equally  important 
triumphs  over  Balaban,  a  new  Turkish  General,  followed, 
and  Scanderbeg  marched  from  the  field  of  battle  to 
attack  the  Albanian  renegade  Yakub,  who  had  pene- 
trated to  Berat  with  an  army  of  sixteen  thousand  men. 
The  armies  met  on  the  banks  of  the  little  river  Argilata, 
and  the  combat  was  rather  a  fight  of  man  to  man  than 
a  regular  battle ;  the  Epirote  Prince  sought  the  rene- 
gade Yakub  every  where  through  the  field  ;  he  at  length 
ibund  him,  transfixed  him  with  his  lance,  and  cut  off 
his  head ;  and  at  this  sight,  the  Turks,  seized  with 
terror,  disbanded  themselves  and  took  to  flight.  En- 
raged at  the  defeat  of  so  many  of  his  best  Generals, 
Mohammed  himself  took  the  field  at  the  head  of  one 
hundred  thousand  men,  and  advanced  towards  Croia. 
Harassed,  however,  by  the  incessant  attacks  of  Scan- 
derbeg, he  was  unable  to  commence  an  effective  siege, 
and  he  left  more  than  half  of  his  forces  under  Balaban 
to  continue  the  blockade.  The  Epiroie  attacked  and 
defeated  an  army  marching  to  join  the  blockading 
troops,  and  exhibited  their  leaders  in  chains  to  Balaban. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  terror  produced  by  this  spec- 
tacle, he  attacked  the  Turkish  camp,  destroyed  the 
greater  part  of  the  invaders,  and  once  more  liberated  his 
country.  Scanderbeg  did  not  long  survive  this  his  last 
and  greatest  achievement ;  he  died  at  Alessio,  the  ancient 
Lyssus,  January  14,  1467,  in  the  sixty-third  year  of  his 
age,  having  been  for  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
the  principal  obstacle  to  the  unlimited  extension  of  the 
Turkish  power. 

The  Venetian  war  lingered  on  both  sides  in  mere 
predatory  excursions  until  Mohammed,  burning  with 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  resolved  on  the  conquest  of 
Negropont,  the  ancient  Eubcea,  the  largest  of  the  Greek 
islands.  His  preparations  for  this  enterprise  were  on 
the  most  extensive  scale ;  his  fleet  consisted  of  more 
than  three  hundred  vessels,  carrying  seventy  thousand 
men  ;  he  himself  led  an  army  over  land  of  still  greater 
amount.  Since  the  days  of  Xerxes,  so  great  an  arma- 
ment had  not  appeared  in  the  waters  of  the  ^o-ean  ; 
the  Ottoman  army  encamped  on  the  same  shores  that 
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were  once  covered  with  the  Persian  myriads,  and  the 
Sultan's  tent  was  actually  raised  on  the  promontory  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  pavilion  of  the  great  King. 
Few  of  the  Venetian  commanders  showed  themselves 
adequate  to  the  crisis;  the  Turkish  fleet  met  no 
opposition  in  blockading  the  city  of  Egripo,  the  ancient 
Chalcis  ;  and  Mohammed  was  permitted,  without  inter- 
ruption, to  construct  a  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Euripus. 
The  garrison  of  Egripo  made  a  gallant  defence,  and 
had  they  been  assisted  by  their  countrymen,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  Mohammed  would  have  been  baffled.  Four 
times  the  Turks  vainly  attempted  to  storm  the  city, 
losing  in  the  fourth  effort  fifteen  thousand  men.  The 
fifth  assault  was  successful,  but  the  garrison  retired  to 
the  citadel,  and  surrendered  on  honourable  terms. 
Mohammed,  however,  sacrificing  every  principle  of  hu- 
manity and  justice  to  his  desire  of  vengeance  for  the 
fifty  thousand  Mussulmans  who  had  fallen  during  the 
siege,  put  the  entire  garrison  to  death  with  the  most 
horrid  tortures ;  Paul  Erizzo,  the  gallant  Governor,  was 
sawn  asunder ;  his  daughter,  the  beautiful  and  courage- 
ous Anne  Erizzo,  dragged  before  the  Sultan,  spurned 
equally  his  solicitations  and  his  violence,  and  was  mas- 
sacred by  his  orders.  From  Europe,  the  indefatigable 
Mohammed  transferred  his  arms  to  Asia,  where  he  sub- 
dued Uzun  Hassan,  quelled  a  rebellion  in  Carmania, 
and  made  his  son  Jem,  afterwards  so  celebrated  for  his 
misfortunes,  Governor  of  the  Anatolian  Provinces.  The 
Genoese  had  long  flattered  themselves  with  the  hope  of 
having  secured  the  friendship  of  the  Sultan  by  their 
treachery  to  the  Byzantine  Emperors ;  but  he  took  an 
early  opportunity  of  showing  how  lightly  he  regarded 
the  ties  of  political  gratitude,  by  attacking  their  settle- 
ments on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  and  annexing  to 
his  Empire  the  important  peninsula  of  the  Crimea.  He 
then  turned  his  arms  to  the  Northern  frontiers  of  his 
European  States,  laying  waste  Moldavia,  Hungary,  and 
the  Illyrian  Provinces  of  Venice  and  Germany. 

Though  the  Venetians  had  bravely  defended  Lepanto 
and  Croia,  forcing  the  Turks  to  retire  with  loss  from  the 
walls  of  both  places,  the  republic,  forsaken  by  all  the 
Christian  Princes,  was  unable  longer  to  maintain  the 
war ;  terms  of  peace  were  concluded,  by  which  Croia 
and  Scutari,  in  Albania,  were  yielded  to  the  Sultan  just 
as  the  inhabitants  of  the  latter  had  driven  the  Turks 
from  their  intrenchments,  after  one  of  the  most  gallant 
defences  recorded  in  history.  Among  the  towns  yielded 
by  this  treaty  to  Mohammed  was  Alessio,  the  burial- 
place  of  Scanderbeg ;  the  Turks  exhumed  that  hero's 
bones,  and  formed  them  into  amulets,  which  they  wore  as 
ornaments  set  in  gold  and  silver,  hoping  that  they  would 
communicate  to  them  a  portion  of  the  Epirote  Prince's 
spirit  and  valour. 

Transylvania  and  the  Duchy  of  Austria  were  ravaged 
by  the  Turkish  forces  after  the  treaty  with  Venice  ;  but 
Mohammed  soon  disregarded  these  plundering  expedi- 
tions and  prepared  for  more  important  enterprises,  the 
conquest  of  Italy  and  of  the  Island  of  Rhodes.  He  was 
invited  into  Italy  by  the  Venetians,  who  hoped  that  the 
appearance  of  the  Turks  in  Apulia  would  deliver  them 
from  the  dangers  to  which  they  were  exposed  by  the 
ambition  of  the  King  of  Naples,  with  whom  they  were 
at  war.  Mohammed's  forces  stormed  the  city  of 
Otranto,  and  massacred  or  enslaved  all  the  inhabitants. 
But  the  progress  of  the  Turks  in  Italy  excited  little  at- 
tention compared  with  the  siege  of  Rhodes,  which,  from 
the  known  valour  of  the  Knights  of  St.  John,  was 
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universally  regarded  as  the  bulwark  of  Christendom. 
This  enterprise  against  the  Knights  Hospitallers  was 
undertaken  at  the  suggestion  of  three  renegades  who 
severally  presented  the  Sultan  with  plans  of  the  forti- 
fications of  the  city  of  Rhodes;  it  is  not  unsatisfactory 
to  add  that  all  three  subsequently  expiated  their  treason 
by  a  miserable  death.  These  traitors  were  Meligallo,  a 
Greek  nobleman  of  Rhodes,  who  had  dissipated  his 
fortunes  in  riot  and  extravagance;  Demetrius  Lofian,  a 
native  of  Negropont,  supposed  to  possess  great  skill  in 
magic ;  and  a  German,  commonly  called  Master  George, 
who  was  celebrated  for  his  talents  as  a  mathematician 
and  engineer.  Of  these,  the  first  died  of  a  shameful 
disease,  the  second  was  mortally  wounded  in  a  skirmish, 
and  Master  George,  having  gained  admission  into 
Rhodes  by  pretended  repentance,  was  convicted  of  acting 
as  a  spy,  and  hanged,  after  having  undergone  the  torture 
of  the  rack. 

Mesih  Pacha,  the  commander  of  the  Turkish  arma- 
ment, effected  a  debarkation  under  Mount  St.  Stephen, 
about  a  league  distant  from  the  city  of  Rhodes,  and 
immediately  occupied  the  mountain  and  its  adjacent 
hills.  On  these  heights  he  constructed  breaching  bat- 
teries, mounted  with  guns  of  enormous  calibre,  and 
the  largest  mortars  that  had  yet  been  used  in  war.  The 
shot  soon  broke  down  the  walls,  but  the  shells  did  little 
injury  to  the  garrison,  who  found  shelter  in  the  souterrains 
(to  borrow  a  word  which  cannot  easily  be  translated) 
and  casemates  that  had  been  providentially  constructed 
by  Peter  d'Amboise,  the  Grand  Master.  On  the  23d 
of  July,  1480,  just  at  dawn  of  day,  a  shell  from  the 
largest  mortar  gave  the  signal  for  a  general  assault. 
Three  thousand  five  hundred  Turks  rushed  with  resist- 
less fury  towards  the  breach,  while  an  army  of  forty 
thousand  men  assailed  the  city  in  different  points  at 
the  same  moment.  Already  the  standard  of  Mesih 
Pacha  floated  over  the  battlements,  and  scaling  ladders 
were  fixed  to  the  inner  wall,  when  the  avaricious  Turk 
proclaimed  on  the  ramparts  that  "  pillage  was  not  per- 
mitted ;  but  that  the  treasures  of  Rhodes  should  be 
reserved  for  the  Sultan."  The  ardour  of  the  assailants 
was  at  once  damped,  the  troops  outside  the  town  would 
not  march  to  tlieaid  of  their  comrades,  and  the  Knights 
finding  the  zeal  of  their  enemies  abated,  rushed  forward 
to  recover  the  ramparts.  After  a  dreadful  struggle  of 
two  hours,  the  Turks  were  finally  repulsed,  and  Mesih 
Pacha  abandoned  the  siege,  iu  which  he  lost  altogether 
nine  thousand  soldiers  killed  and  fifteen  thousand  dis- 
abled by  severe  wounds.  Mohammed  prepared  a  new 
armament  to  avenge  this  disgrace  ;  but,  while  superin- 
tending his  levies  in  Asia,  he  was  attacked  by  cholera, 
which  proved  fatal  in  a  few  days.  Universally  regarded 
as  the  founder  of  their  Empire,  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  Turkish  historians  bestow  the  most  extravagant 
eulogies  on  Mohammed  II.  "  He  conquered,"  say 
they,  "  two  Empires,  fourteen  Kingdoms,  and  two 
hundred  Cities  ;"  but  they  do  not  disguise  that  he  was 
notorious  for  violating  articles  of  capitulation,  and  that 
he  was  the  first  who  made  fratricide  a  law  of  the  State. 

The  Grand  Vizier,  Mohammed  Nishani,  undertook  to 
conceal  the  death  of  Mohammed  II.  from  the  army  and 
the  capital  until  the  arrival  of  the  legitimate  successor, 
Bayezid  II.,  who  was  at  a  distance  in  his  Government 
of  Amassia.  But  some  of  the  Janissaries  discovering 
the  secret,  sent  notice  of  the  deception  to  their  brethren; 
a  formidable  army  of  revolters  immediately  appeared 
before  Constantinople,  forced  an  entrance  into  the  city, 
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pillaged  the  houses  of  the  Jews  and  the  rich  inhabitants, 
and  put  the  unfortunate  Vizier  to  death.     The  arrival  of 
Bayezid    put   an   end   to  the    anarchy ;    but    he    was 
obliged  to  mark  his  accession  by  a  large  donation  to  the 
turbulent    soldiers ;    an    unfortunate   precedent,   which 
henceforward    became    so  regular  a  custom  that  these 
presents  were  formally  entered  in  the  list  of  State  ex- 
penses, and  in  the  book  of  the  revenues  of  the  Janissaries. 
Prince   Jem,  better  known  in  Europe  by  the  name  of 
Zizim,  on  hearing   the  account  of  his  father's  death, 
resolved  to  make  a  vigorous  effort  for  the  empire;    and 
mustering  all  the  forces  he  had  in  Carmania,  he  marched 
against  Brusa,  hoping  to  render  himself  master  of  that 
city,  the  ancient   metropolis  of  the  Ottoman  Empire.  Rebellion 
He  succeeded  in  this  attempt,  but  was  soon  after  de-  of  Prince 
feated  by  his  brother's  forces  in  the  plains  of  Yenislu'hz,  Jem. 
and  forced  to  fly  towards  Egypt.     Jem  was  hospitably 
received  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and, 'taking  advantage 
of  his  vicinity,  he   made  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca  and 
Medina.     On    his   return,  he  again  collected  an  army 
and  invaded  Anatolia;  but  soon  finding  that  his  forces 
were   far  interior  to  those  of  Bayezid,  he  resolved  to 
seek  the   aid  of  the  Princes  of  Christendom  ;  and,  to 
effect  that  object,  sent  a  renegade  attached  to  his  party 
with  rich  presents  to  the  Grand  Master  of  the  Hospi- 
tallers at  Rhodes,  to  solicit  hospitality  and  the  means  of 
passing   safely  into  Europe.     Jem's  Ambassador  was 
admitted  to  a  solemn  audience  of  the  chapter  ;  when  he 
retired,  the  object  of  his  mission  was  fully  discussed  by 
the  whole  assembly  of  the  Knights,  and  the  result  of 
their  deliberations  was  that  both  the  dignity  and   the 
interests  of  the  Order  required  them  to  concede  the  de- 
mands of  the  Mussulman  Prince.     A  squadron    was 
accordingly  sent  to  escort  him,  and  he  was  received  at 
Rhodes  with  all  the  honours  due  to  a  powerful  Sove- 
reign.    Bayezid,  in  great  alarm,  hastened  to  negotiate 
a  treaty  with  the  Order;  the  Knights,  however,  dared 
not  violate  the  laws   of  hospitality  by  giving  up  Jem  ; 
but  the  Grand  Master  concluded  a  secret  compact  with 
the  Sultan,  in  which,  for  the  annual  pension  of  forty-five 
thousand   ducats,    he   engaged  to  detain  the  Prince  a 
prisoner  in  some  of  the  European  preceptories  belonging 
to  the  Knights  of  St.  John.     The  fate  of  this  unfortu- 
nate Prince,  ten  years  after  he  had  confided  himself  to 
Christians,  however,  was  truly  calamitous,  and  may  be 
recorded  here  to  prevent  any  future  interruption  of  the 
narrative.     He  was  detained  a  Jong  time  a  prisoner  in 
France,  constantly  mocked  with  false  hopes,  until  the 
Pope,    Innocent   VIII.,     bribed    the    Grand    Master, 
D'Aubu-sson,  with  a  Cardinal's  hat  to  resign  to  him  the 
guardianship  of  this  profitable  captive.     In  1489,  Jem 
was   removed  to  Rome,  where  he  was  tormented  by        , 
frequent  proposals  to  change  his  religion,  all  of  which 
he  peremptorily   rejected.      When   Alexander    Borgia 
ascended  the  papal  throne,  he  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Sultan  of  the  Ottomans,  demanding  the  continuation  of 
the  pension  for  the  detention  of  Jem,  and  offering  also 
to  put  him  to  death  for  three  hundred  thousand  ducats, 
paid  in  one  sum.     Before  an  answer  could  arrive  from 
Constantinople,  the   Pope   was    forced  to   resign    his 
prisoner  to  Charles  VIII.,  King  of  France  ;  but  Borgia 
soon  procured  the  death  of  the  unfortunate  Prince  by      A.  D. 
poison.     Jem's   misfortunes   have  been  the  theme   of     14JK> 
many  a  romance  in  Europe  ;  his  literary  talents  are  still 
celebrated  in  the  East,  where  his  poems,  especially  that 
descriptive  of  France,  enjoy  a  high  reputation. 

Bayezid  had  the  mortification  to  learn,  soon  after  his 
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accession,  that  his  forces  were  driven  from  Otrauto  and 
the  recent  acquisitions  of  the  Turks  in  Italy ;  but  he 
consoled  himself  by  the  acquisition  of  some  valuable 
posts  on  the  frontiers  of  Moldavia.  Though  he  was 
naturally  of  a  pacific  disposition,  he  was  forced  into  war 
by  the  restless  disposition  of  the  Janissaries,  and  by  the 
ambition  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans  of  Egypt,  who  were 
making  great  encroachments  on  the  Carmanian  frontiers. 
The  boundaries  of  Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  where  the 
chain  of  Mount  Taurus  terminates  in  the  sea,  were  the 
theatre  of  this  arduous  though  desultory  war.  After 
a  severe  struggle,  the  Vizier,  Daiid  Pacha,  compelled 
the  tribes  of  Turcomans,  settled  in  these  defiles,  to  per- 
form homage,  and  secured  their  allegiance  by  large 
presents. 

Whilst  the  Vizier  was  thus  employed  in  Asia,  the 
Sultan  received  an  embassy  from  the  last  Moorish 
Sovereign  in  Spain,  soliciting  his  aid  against  Ferdinand, 
King  of  Aragon  and  Castile,  who  was  on  the  point  of 
overwhelming  the  Kingdom  of  Granada.  The  Am- 
bassador's letters  of  credit  were  a  curious  example  of 
the  chivalrous  and  romantic  spirit  which  animated  the 
Princes  of  the  Alhambra  even  in  their  decline.  Among 
them  was  an  Arabic  elegy,  which  deplored  the  sufferings 
of  the  Mussulmans,  the  downfal  of  Islamism  in  Spain, 
and  its  approaching  expulsion  from  Andalusia,  where 
it  had  ruled  triumphant  for  seven  centuries  ;  it  invoked, 
in  the  most  touching  terms,  the  pity  and  aid  of  all  who 
felt  respect  for  the  Prophet  of  Mecca  and  the  faith  he 
had  established.  Bayezid,  a  zealous  Mussulman,  and 
himself  a  poet,  replied  by  sending  a  fleet  to  ravage  the 
coast  of  Spain,  under  the  command  of  one  of  his  pages, 
named  Kemal,  (perfection,)  on  account  of  his  rare 
beauty,  and  who  afterwards,  under  the  name  of  Kemal 
Kei's,  became  the  great  scourge  of  the  Christian  navies. 
Soon  afterwards  the  first  political  relations  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  were  commenced  by  the  Czar 
John  III.,  and  after  obstacles  raised  by  the  barbarous 
pride  of  both  potentates  had  been  overcome,  a  treaty, 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  both  parties,  was  con- 
cluded. 

Desultory  wars  against  the  Hungarians,  Austrians, 
and  Poles,  inflicting  much  misery,  but  leading  to  no 
definite  result,  were  followed  by  a  vigorous  effort  to 
drive  the  Venetians  from  their  possessions  on  the 
Eastern  side  of  the  Adriatic.  An  army  of  sixty-three 
thousand  men  marched  to  attack  Modon  and  Lepanto ; 
and  at  the  entrance  of  the  straits  opposite  the  latter 
city,  a  Turkish  squadron  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
the  Venetian  fleet,  owing  to  the  desperate  heroism  of 
Borrak  Keis,  whose  vessel  being  grappled  at  the  same 
instant  by  the  ships  of  the  two  Venetian  Admirals, 
Armenio  and  Loredano,  he  set  fire  to  the  hostile  galleys, 
and  the  three  commanders,  with  their  ships  and  the 
greater  part  of  their  crews,  perished  in  the  flames. 
Lepanto,  attacked  both  by  sea  and  land,  was  soon 
forced  to  surrender;  the  Venetians,  kept  in  constant 
alarm  for  their  own  city  by  the  rapid  progress  of  the 
Turkish  armies  in  Friuli  and  Carinthia,  made  no  effort 
to  succour  this  their  most  valuable  dependency.  The 
loss  of  Modon  and  Durazzo  speedily  followed,  and  they 
were  but  poorly  compensated  by  the  conquest  of  the 
Island  of  Cephalonia,  which  was  subdued  by  a  Venetian 
fleet.  But  some  alarms  on  the  side  of  Persia,  and  the 
renewal  of  the  war  in  Carmania,  disposed  Bayezid  to 
peace,  and  a  treaty  was  concluded,  by  which  the 
republic  surrendered  its  principal  dependencies  on  the 
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main  land  of  Greece,  receiving  in  exchange  Cephalonia 
and  some  of  the  minor  Ionian  Islands. 

The  establishment  of  the  Suffavean  dynasty  in  Persia 
at  the  beginning  of  the  XVIth  Century  revived  the 
fiercest  spirit  of  sectarianism  in  the  Moslem  nations. 
Bayezid,  attached  to  peace  and  sunk  in  voluptuous 
debauchery,  seriously  offended  the  prejudices  of  his 
subjects  by  his  slowness  in  attacking  the  heretical  Shiites. 
Selim,  the  youngest  of  the  Sultan's  sons,  a  Prince  of  a 
fiery  and  undaunted  character,  irritated  at  seeing  him- 
self excluded  from  the  succession,  took  advantage  of  his 
father's  unpopularity  to  struggle  for  empire.  The  first 
signal  of  his  disaffection  was  his  departure  from  his 
government  at  Trebizond  and  his  demand  of  a  Sanjak  Dethrouc- 
(Province)  in  Europe.  Bayezid  not  only  refused  ™ent  a"'l 
compliance, but  would  not  even  permit  Selim  to  pay  him  ^n[t\ 
his  respects  at  Adrianople.  The  haughty  Prince  levied 
an  army  and  passed  over  into  Rumelia,  where  his  pre- 
sence excitedso  much  alarm  that  Bayezid  immediately  con- 
sented to  grant  him  the  Sanjak  of  Semendia,  near  Widin. 
Ahmed,  the  Sultan's  favourite  son,  persuaded  his  father 
to  recall  this  boon  and  march  an  army  against  Selim. 
The  young  Prince  met  the  Sultan's  forces  and  was 
totally  defeated ;  he  owed  his  escape  principally  to  the 
swiftness  of  his  horse,  celebrated  in  the  East  under  the 
name  of  Kara-biibet,  (the  Mack  cloud,)  a  steed  as 
famous  among  the  Turks  as  Bucephalus  was  among 
the  Greeks.  Ahmed,  having  removed  his  rival,  became 
himself  a  rebel,  and  Selim  was  recalled.  The  young 
Prince  hastened  to  Constantinople,  where  the  Janis- 
saries and  Sipahis  rose  in  his  favour.  A  tumultuous 
assembly  of  the  soldiers  and  citizens,  headed  by  the 
principal  officers  of  State,  collected  round  the  serai. 
Bayezid  received  the  mutineers  on  his  throne,  and  de- 
manded what  they  required.  With  one  accord  they 
exclaimed,  "  Our  Padishah  is  old  and  sick  ;  we  wish  to 
have  Selim  Sultan  in  his  stead."  At  these  words 
twelve  thousand  Janissaries  raised  the  cry  of  war,  and 
struck  terror  into  the  heart  of  Bayezid.  With  a 
trembling  voice  he  pronounced  his  submission,  "  I 
yield  the  Empire  to  my  son  Selim  ;  may  God  bless  his 
reign  !"  Selim,  who  waited  outside,  was  then  intro- 
duced ;  he  kissed  his  father's  hands  with  apparent 
respect,  and  received  from  him  the  symbols  of  sove- 
reignty. Bayezid  solicited  and  obtained  permission  to 
retire  to  Demotika,  but  he  died  on  the  road,  three  days 
after  his  departure  from  the  capital.  The  best  account 
of  Bayezid's  character  is  contained  in  a  report  made 
by  Andrea  Gritti,  the  Ambassador  from  Venice,  and 
afterwards  its  Doge,  to  the  Council  of  State.  "  The 
Sultan's  gross  and  plump  countenance  exhibits  no 
traits  of  cruelty,  or  of  a  ferocious  disposition ;  on  the 
contrary,  the  dominant  expression  is  a  mixture  of 
melancholy,  superstition,  and  obstinacy,  with  a  slight 
dash  of  avarice.  He  is  passionately  fond  of  the  me- 
chanical arts,  and  shows  great  taste  for  cornelians  well 
cut,  works  in  silver  and  turnery  ware.  He  is  well 
versed  in  astrology  and  theology,  which  he  studies  in- 
cessantly. No  one  can  compete  with  him  in  the  use  of 
the  bow.  For  a  great  many  years  he  has  renounced 
the  use  of  wine,  but  without  abstaining  from  enjoyments 
of  another  description  ;  indeed,  his  extravagant  de- 
baucheries have  consigned  him  to  premature  decrepi- 
tude." 

Selim,  surnamed  Yauz,  (the  severe,)  commenced  his  ^< 
rei»  n  by  the  murder  of  his  nephews  and  brothers.     His  His°chj£ 
person  and  character  at  his  accession  are  depicted  in  a  racter. 
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few  words  by  Foscolo,  the  shrewd  envoy  of  Venice : 
"Selim  is  of  a  ruddy  complexion  and  sanguinary  dis- 
position ;  it  was  his  natural  ferocity  that  won  him  the 
favour  of  the  Janissaries ;  he  is  ugly  rather  than  hand- 
some. We  shall  find  this  Prince  a  ibrmidable  scourge ; 
he  is  the  most  cruel  of  men  ;  he  dreams  of  nothing  but 
conquests,  and  occupies  himself  only  with  what  has 
relation  to  war."  Even  the  Oriental  historians,  who 
regard  him  as  next  to  Mohammed  II.,  the  most  favoured 
by  Heaven  of  all  their  Sultans,  on  account  of  his  victories 
over  the  heretical  Persians  and  his  conquest  of  Egypt, 
describe  in  strong  terms  his  wanton  disregard  of  hu- 
man life.  They  tell  us  that  during  his  reign  the  most 
common  form  of  imprecation  among  the  Ottomans  was, 
"  May  you  become  the  Vizier  of  Sultan  Selim  !"  "  This 
arose,"  says  the  dogmatical  Ali,  "  from  the  Sultan's 
custom  of  putting  his  Viziers  to  death  after  they  had 
been  about  a  month  in  office,  so  that  every  one  made 
his  will  as  soon  as  he  received  his  appointment,  and  felt 
the  pleasures  of  a  resurrection  every  day  that  he  came 
safe  out  of  the  council  chamber."  A  singular  anecdote 
connected  with  this  subject  is  too  characteristic  to  be 
omitted.  The  Grand  Vizier,  Piri  Pacha,  a  man  of 
great  courage  and  noble  frankness,  one  day  addressed 
Selim  in  a  tone  of  mingled  jest  and  earnest,  "  My 
Padishah,  I  know  that  sooner  or  later  you  will  put  me, 
your  faithful  slave,  to  death,  on  some  pretext  or  other; 
before  that  day  comes,  will  you  have  the  goodness  to 
grant  me  a  few  hours  of  freedom,  that  I  may  put  my 
affairs  in  order,  and,  having  arranged  my  concerns  in 
this  world,  prepare  for  an  entrance  into  another  ?" 
Selirn  burst  into  a  roar  of  laughter,  and  replied,  "  I 
have  been  thinking  of  the  matter  a  long  time,  but  I 
have  no  person  so  well  qualified  to  fill  the  office  of 
Vizier  as  you,  otherwise  I  would  this  moment  comply 
with  your  reasonable  request." 

The  imperial  treasures  accumulated  by  Bayezid  were 
exhausted  in  donations  to  the  avaricious  Janissaries,  and 
Selim,  in  order  to  raise  funds  for  the  war  he  designed  to 
wage  against  Persia,  sold  very  favourable  treaties  of 
commerce  to  the  Venetian  and  Ragusan  republics, 
and  at  the  same  time  secured  the  tranquillity  of  his 
Northern  frontiers  by  a  truce  with  the  Hungarians. 
Selim  was  enraged  against  Shah  Ismael,  the  ruler  of 
Persia,  for  having  protected  three  of  his  nephews,  and 
for  having  waged  war  against  the  allies  of  the  Ottomans. 
But  he  was,  or  pretended  to  be,  chiefly  animated  by 
religious  bigotry ;  a  spirit  of  sectarianism  added  fresh 
fuel  to  the  jealousies  that  necessarily  existed  between 
two  Sovereigns,  rivals  in  power  and  glory,  ismae'l  and 
Selim,  descending  personally  into  the  arena,  rekindled 
the  old  hatred  between  the  followers  of  Omar  and  Ali. 
A  new  struggle  then  commenced,  in  which  the  Kings 
and  their  subjects  took  an  equal  share;  a  struggle  as 
sanguinary  as  it  was  prolonged,  which  decimated  the 
population  of  the  two  Empires.  In  the  retirement  of 
his  seraglio  Selim  conceived  and  matured  the  atrocious 
project  of  massacring  all  the  Shiites  in  his  dominions. 
He  secretly  sent  emissaries  to  the  different  Provinces  to 
prepare  lists  of  all  suspected  of  heresy  between  the  ages 
of  seven  and  seventy ;  the  number  of  persons  inscribed 
on  the  fatal  returns  exceeded  forty  thousand,  and  all 
were  mercilessly  butchered.  It  is  a  remarkable  proof 
of  the  state  of  opinion  in  the  XVIth  Century  to  find 
the  Ambassadors  of  the  Italian  Republics  resident  at 
Constantinople  speaking  of  this  wholesale  butchery,  not 
merely  with  tolerance,  but  with  approbation. 


Before  he  passed  the  frontiers,  Selim  sent  a  long 
letter  to  Ismael,  which  has  more  the  character  of  a 
sermon  than  of  a  declaration  of  war.  A  brief  extract 
may  serve  as  a  specimen  of  this  extraordinary  document. 
"  Our  Ulemas  and  Doctors  of  Law  have  pronounced 
sentence  of  death  against  you,  Ismael,  as  a  perjurer  and 
a  blasphemer,  and  have  imposed  on  every  true  Mussulman 
the  obligation  of  arming  himself  for  the  defence  of  true 
religion,  and  for  the  destruction  of  heresy  and  impiety 
in  your  person  and  those  of  your  besotted  followers. 
Animated  by  the  spirit  of  this  fetva,  (ecclesiastical 
decree,)  which  is  in  strict  accordance  with  the  Koran  and 
the  code  of  divine  laws,  wishing  on  our  part  to  strengthen 
Islamism,  honourably  anxious  to  deliver  the  nations  and  Singular 
countries  that  groan  beneath  your  yoke,  we  have  re-  declaration 
solved  to  lay  aside  our  imperial  ornaments,  to  put  on  °f  war- 
our  harness  and  coat  of  mail,  to  display  our  ever-vic- 
torious banner,  to  assemble  our  invincible  armies,  to 
draw  the  vengeful  sword  from  the  scabbard  of  our  wrath, 
to  march  with  our  trusty  soldiers,  whose  sabres  always 
inflict  mortal  wounds,  and  whose  arrows  would  reach 
an  enemy  were  he  even  in  the  constellation  of  Sagittarius. 
In  pursuance  of  this  glorious  resolution,  we  have  taken 
the  field  ;  we  have  aiready  passed  the  waters  of 
Islambol,  (Straits  of  Constantinople,)  and,  guided  by  the 
hand  of  the  Most  High,  we  hope  soon  to  break  your 
tyrannical  arm,  and  dissipate  those  fantastic  visions  of 
glory  and  greatness  that  have  dazzled  your  imagination 
and  disordered  your  brain.  We  trust  to  withdraw  from 
your  crushing  rule  your  subjects,  shivering  with  fear, 
and  to  stifle  your  infernal  genius  in  the  columns  of  flame 
that  your  evil  spirit  has  every  where  kindled.  Thus 
shall  we  accomplish  on  you  the  holy  maxim  which  says, 
'  He  who  sows  discord  will  reap  affliction.'  Neverthe- 
less, ever  anxious  to  observe  the  law  of  our  Prophet, 
(on  whom  be  peace,)  in  spirit  as  well  as  letter,  before 
commencing  war  we  lay  before  you  the  words  of  the 
Koran  instead  of  the  edge  of  the  sabre,  and  exhort  you 
to  embrace  the  true  faith.  The  dispositions  of  mortals 
are  various  ;  the  human  race  resembles  mines  of  gold 
and  silver.  Vice  is  interwoven  in  the  very  nature  of 
some;  such  persons  are  incorrigible,  and  an  attempt  to 
lead  them  into  the  paths  of  virtue  is  a  task  more  hope- 
less than  the  effort  to  wash  the  skin  of  a  negro  white. 
In  others  vice  has  not  taken  so  deep  a  root;  they  may 
return  when  they  please  from  their  evil  courses,  by  mor- 
tifying their  senses  and  restraining  their  lusts.  The 
most  efficacious  means  of  curing  a  depraved  disposition 
is  faithfully  and  deeply  to  search  the  conscience,  to  look 
steadily  at  faults,  to  entreat  the  pardon  of  God  with 
true  repentance  and  sincere  sorrow.  We  invite  you  to 
adopt  this  plan,  to  hold  communion  with  your  own 
soul,  to  renounce  your  dangerous  errors,  and  to  march 
towards  virtue  with  a  firm  and  courageous  step. 
Further,  we  require  of  you  to  abandon  the  possession  of 
the  territories  you  have  wrested  from  us  by  illegal 
violence,  and  to  which  you  have  not  even  the  shadow  of 
a  just  pretence.  We  demand  that  you  should  surrender 
them  to  our  appointed  deputies,  and  if  you  have  any 
regard  for  your  safety,  you  will  perform  this  requisition 
without  delay." 

This  singular  homily  was  followed  by  two  others,  in  shah  I«- 
the  same  strain,  intermingled  with  quotations  from  the  mael'i  re- 
poets,  and  satirical  verses,  said  to  have  been  composed  Pty- 
by  the  Sultan  himself.     Ismael  made  a  dignified  reply  ; 
he  said,  in  substance,  that  Selim's  letters  were  mani- 
festly written  under  the  intoxicating  influence  of  opium, 
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History.  anj  to  replace  the  quantity  of  that  drug  which  must 
have  been  used  in  the  manufacture  of  such  an  epistle, 
he  sent  a  gold  box  of  the  best  opium  as  an  appropriate 
present  to  the  Sultan.  Selim  was  so  irritated  by  this 
cool  and  contemptuous  reply,  that  he  ordered  the 
Persian  Ambassador  to  be  hewn  in  pieces.  Selim 
having  reviewed  his  army,  which  amounted  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand  men,  addressed  a  kind  of 
sermon  to  his  soldiers,  taking  for  his  text  the  magnifi- 
cent Orientalism  which  the  traditions  of  Abu  Horeira 
attribute  to  Mohammed,  "  In  the  shade  of  the  sabres 
Paradise  is  prefigured  ;"  but,  probably,  most  heed  was 
given  to  his  peroration,  in  which  he  promised  the  richest 
rewards  to  all  who  distinguished  themselves  in  the 
ensuing  campaign.  When  he  crossed  the  frontiers  of 
Azerbij&n,  he  found  the  country  laid  waste  before  him, 
and,  after  several  long  and  harassing  marches,  he  could 
discover  no  traces  of  the  enemy.  The  Janissaries  began 
to  mutiny,  but  the  firmness  of  the  Sultan  stopped  the 
rising  spirit  of  disaffection,  and  the  soldiers  had  at 
length  the  gratification  of  discovering  Ismael's  forces  in 
Battle  of  the  valley  of  Shaldiran.  Without  giving  his  men  time 
Shaldiran,  IQ  re$^  Selim  instantly  prepared  for  battle,  regardless  of 
the  advantageous  position  occupied  by  the  Persians ; 
and,  notwithstanding  his  tried  courage,  Ismael  somewhat 
quailed  when  he  beheld  the  brilliant  cavalry  of  the 
Ottomans  descending  from  the  heights.  The  shock 
with  which  the  two  armies  met,  each  animated  by  re- 
ligious rancour,  resembled  more  the  fury  of  civil  war 
than  the  meeting  of  ordinary  enemies.  Ismael  in  person 
cut  through  the  cavalry  of  the  Sultan's  left  wing,  but  on 
the  right  the  close  columns  of  the  Persians  were  nearly 
annihilated  by  the  batteries  of  the  Turkish  artillery, 
which  had  been  masked  until  the  masses  of  the  enemy 
were  almost  close  to  the  muzzles  of  the  guns.  Ismael 
pursued  his  advantage  over  the  cavalry  until  he  reached 
the  lines  of  the  Janissaries,  where  he  was  received  with 
a  close  rolling  fire  of  musketry.  Horse  and  man  went 
down  before  this  murderous  discharge  ;  Ismael  himself 
fell  from  his  steed  wounded  in  the  shoulder  and  leg ; 
his  life  was  only  saved  by  the  desperate  fidelity  of  a  few 
faithful  followers  who  sacrificed  themselves  to  protect  his 
escape.  He  fled  towards  Tabriz,  but  not  thinking  him- 
self safe  in  his  capital,  continued  his  retreat  to  Derghezin. 
Selim  took  possession  of  the  Persian  camp  with  all  its 
treasures  ;  he  issued  immediate  orders  for  the  massacre 
of  all  his  prisoners,  except  the  women  and  children, 
whom  he  reserved  to  sell  as  slaves.  Thirteen  days  after 
the  battle,  the  Sultan  appeared  before  Tabriz,  which  was 
surrendered  without  a  blow  ;  he  pillaged  this  city  which 
Ismael  had  made  the  capital  of  Persia,  and  sent  all  its 
treasures  to  Constantinople.  He  would  have  advanced 
further  and  established  his  winter-quarters  in  Azerbij£n 
but  for  a  mutiny  of  the  Janissaries,  who  were  anxious  to 
enjoy  their  plunder  in  a  place  of  security.1  Selim  vented 
his  rage  and  disappointment  on  his  Viziers  and  officers, 
deposing  some  and  strangling  others,  after  which  he 
retired  to  Amassia.  During  the  winter  Ismael  sent 
four  Ambassadors  with  rich  presents  to  redeem  his 
favourite  wife  who  had  been  made  prisoner  at  Shaldiran, 
but  the  barbarous  Selim,  instead  of  complying  with  his 
request,  threw  the  Ambassadors  into  prison,  and  forced 
the  captive  Queen  to  marry  one  of  his  secretaries. 

Early  in  the  spring,  the  Sultan  took  the  field  and 
subdued  several  strong  castles  in  the  Armenian  and 
Georgian  mountains,  which  he  garrisoned  as  well  for 
the  sake  of  protecting  his  Northern  frontiers  in  Asia  as 


for  the  extension  of  the  Ottoman  supremacy  over  the       ^e 
barbarous  Tribes  of  the  Caucasus.    Seditions,  followed     ^m")'"^11 
as  usual  by  a  conflagration,  compelled  him  to  return  to  v^J^ll^ 
Constantinople,  but  he  intrusted  the  command  of  his      prom 
army  to  Biklu  Mohammed  Pacha,  who  conquered  the      A.  H. 
important  province  of  Kurdistan.    The  Kurds,  sincerely      857.' 
attached  to  the  faith  of  the  Khaliphs  of  Bagdad,  had  borne      A.  D. 
very  impatiently  the   yoke  of  the   heretical  Persians.      1453. 
After  the  battle   of  Shaldiran,    insurrections,  secretly         to 
planned  by  Selim,  burst  forth  simultaneously  at  Amida,      A.  H. 
Bidlis,  and  Diarbekr.     The  latter  city  was  blockaded       926. 
by  the  Persians  for  fifteen  months,  when  Biklu's  ap-      A.  D. 
proach  compelled  them  to  raise  the  siege;  after  which     1520. 
the  united  army  of  Turks  and  Kurds   made  themselves  Conquest, 
masters   of  Mardin,    now   the   strongest  place  in   the of  Kurdit 
Ottoman  Empire,  without  encountering  any  opposition. tan< 
The   citadel,   however,   held   out,    and  Ismael   sent   a 
powerful  army  to  recover  the  city  and  check  the  progress 
of  the  Ottomans.     The  hostile  forces  met  at  Karghan- 
dede,  a  village  East  of  the  ancient  city  of  Kotsh-hissan. 
The  Persians  commenced  the  attack  with  great  vigour, 
but   being   thrown  into   confusion  by  the  fall  of  their 
General,  they  were  repulsed  and  chased  from  the  field 
with  much  slaughter.     The  citadel  of  Mardin  held  out 
some  time  longer,  but  it  was  finally  stormed  and   the 
garrison  put  to  the  sword.     Less  resistance  was  expe- 
rienced in  other  places  ;  Nizibin,  (Nisibis,)  so  celebrated 
in  the  wars  between  the  Parthians  and  the  Romans,  set 
an  example  of  submission,  which  was  imitated  by  all  the 
cities   included   within   the  ancient  limits  of  Northern 
Mesopotamia.     The  complete  subjugation  of  Kurdistan 
soon   followed,  but  this  success  was  as  much  owing  to 
the  diplomatic   skill  of  the   Sheikh  Idris,  Selim's  Am- 
bassador to  the  Chiefs  of  the  Kurdish  Tribes,  as  to  the 
military  skill  of  Biklu  Mohammed. 

Scarcely  had  this  new  Province  been  annexed  to  the  War  with 
Turkish  Empire  when  the  Sultan  resolved  on  declaring  Egypt, 
war  against  the  Mamlukes  of  Egypt,  who  had  threat-  A-  H- 
ened  to  intercept  his  communications  with  Kurdistan.  922. 
Before  entering  on  the  history  of  this  war,  it  is  necessary 
to  take  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  dynasty  whose 
existence  was  now  about  to  be  brought  to  a  close. 
After  its  separation  from  the  Byzantine  Empire,  Egypt 
underwent  several  revolutions ;  eight  dynasties  suc- 
ceeded each  other  in  as  many  centuries ;  the  Turkish 
Tribes  of  Tulun  and  Akshid  fell  before  the  brilliant  line 
of  the  Fatimite  Khaliphs;  they  sunk  in  their  turn 
under  the  glorious  Salah-ed-din,  whose  name,  slightly 
corrupted  into  Saladin,  is  familiar  to  every  reader  of 
history  and  romance.  His  family  was  hurled  from  the 
throne  by  the  Mamlukes,  whose  different  races  of 
Sultans,  though  originally  slaves,  as  their  name  denotes, 
claimed  as  high  a  rank  as  any  other  Sovereigns  of  the 
East.  To  secure  Syria  as  a  frontier  has  been  the  policy 
of  all  the  rulers  of  Egypt,  from  the  days  of  the 
Pharaohs  and  the  Ptolemies  down  to  those  of  its  pre- 
sent ruler,  Mehemet  Ali.  But  when  Selim  obtained 
possession  of  Kurdistan,  Sultan  Gauri  deemed  it  neces- 
sary to  collect  an  army  at  Aleppo,  which  gave  great 
offence  to  the  Ottomans  and  provoked  a  war.  The 
armies  of  the  rival  Sultans  met  in  the  meadows  of 
Darlk,  where  Mohammedan  traditions  place  the  tomb 
of  the  Patriarch  David.  The  Egyptians  were  speedily 
defeated,  a  result  owing  as  much  to  their  own  disunion 
as  to  the  vast  superiority  of  the  Turkish  artillery.  Gauri, 
after  having  displayed  great  personal  bravery,  failing  in 
every  effort  to  rally  his  troops,  rushed  into  the  thickest 
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of  the  enemies  and  found  what  he  desired,  an  honour- 
able death.  The  city  of  Aleppo,  with  all  its  rich 
treasures,  said  to  amount  to  more  than  a  million  of 
ducats  and  the  towns  of  Malatia,  Aintab,  and  Kalater- 
kum,  were  the  first  fruits  of  a  victory  which  may  be 
said  to  have  ensured  the  conquest  of  Syria.  Damascus 
soon  after  surrendered  on  terms,  and  Ottoman  garrisons 
were  admitted  into  Gaza  and  other  fortresses  on  the 
very  frontiers  of  Egypt.  While  Selim  was  completing 
the  reduction  of  Syria,  the  Mamlukes  were  engaged  in 
the  election  of  a  nsw  Sultan.  After  much  discussion, 
their  choice  fell  on  Tuman  Bey,  a  warrior  of  high  repu- 
tation. Before  entering  Egypt,  Selim  sent  two  of  his 
officers  to  claim  the  allegiance  of  the  Mamlukes,  but 
they  were  both  slain  by  some  of  those  haughty  Chiefs 
who  deemed  themselves  the  greatest  heroes  in  the 
universe.  War  being  renewed,  the  Egyptians  sent  an 
army  to  recover  Syria  under  the  command  of  Ghazali. 
Near  Gaza  the  Mamlukes  encountered  the  advanced 
guard  of  the  Turks,  and,  after  an  obstinate  combat,  in 
which  whole  ranks  were  swept  away  by  the  Ottoman 
artillery,  they  fled  for  shelter  into  the  Desert.  Selim 
now  advanced  into  Egypt,  having  first  bribed  Ghazali, 
who  had  been  so  recently  defeated,  to  betray  the  cause 
of  his  Sovereign.  The  artifices  of  this  traitor  rendered 
the  valour  of  the  Mamlukes  unavailing ;  Tuman  Bey 
was  defeated  near  Cairo,  and  the  city  itself  became  the 
prey  of  the  conquerors.  The  Mamluk  Sultan  made  a 
vigorous  effort  to  recover  his  capital,  and  for  three  days 
and  nights  an  obstinate  combat  was  maintained  in  the 
streets  of  Cairo.  At  length,  Selim  insidiously  pro- 
claiming an  amnesty,  the  brave  defenders  of  the  city 
laid  down  their  arms,  and  were  all  ruthlessly  butchered. 
A  second  battle  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Pyramids  was 
equally  unfortunate  to  Tuman  Bey;  he  was  forced  to 
abandon  his  Kingdom,  and  seek  refuge  with  an  Arabian 
Chieftain,  Hassan  Mere*,  on  whose  gratitude  he  had 
strong  claims.  But  this  wretch,  violating  every  obli- 


gation of  friendship  and  hospitality,  surrendered  the 
unfortunate  fugitive  to  Selim,  who  threw  him  into 
prison,  and,  after  a  short  captivity,  put  him  to  death. 
The  victorious  Sultan  would  have  extended  his  conquest 
above  the  Cataracts,  but  the  Janissaries  mutinied  as  they 
had  before  done  in  Persia,  and  compelled  Selim,  after 
completing  the  arrangements  for  the  government  of  his 
new  Province,  to  retire  to  Syria. 

On  his  return  to  Europe,  the  Sultan  renewed  his 
treaties  with  some  of  the  principal  Christian  States. 
The  Venetians  promised  to  pay  him  the  tribute  for  the 
Island  of  Cyprus  which  they  had  formerly  paid  to  the 
Sultans  of  Egypt ;  the  Hungarians  renewed  their 
ancient  truce ;  and  the  King  of  Spain  procured  a  treaty 
guaranteeing  the  safety  of  Christian  pilgrims  to  Pales- 
tine and  Jerusalem.  But,  in  the  midst  of  these  pacific 
arrangements,  Selim  was  engaged  in  making  the  most 
extensive  preparations  for  war.  He  designed  at  the 
same  time  a  second  invasion  of  Persia  and  a  second 
siege  of  Rhodes ;  but,  while  passing  from  Constanti- 
nople to  Adrianople  over  the  field  where  he  had  for- 
merly given  battle  to  his  father,  he  was  seized  with  a 
fever,  produced  by  a  neglected  imposthume  in  the  thigh, 
whence  ulcers  spread  rapidly  over  his  entire  frame. 
After  forty  days  of  torture  rather  than  sickness,  he 
breathed  his  last,  lamented,  notwithstanding  his  ex- 
travagant cruelties,  by  all  his  Ottoman  subjects,  who 
pardoned  his  excesses  for  the  sake  of  his  labours  to  ex- 
tirpate heresy,  and  his  acquisition  of  the  title,  "Pro- 
tector of  the  two  holy  cities,"  (Mecca  and  Medina,)  by 
the  overthrow  of  the  Mamluk  Sultans. 

The  reigns  of  Mohammed  II.,  Bayezid  II.,  and  Selim 
I.  embrace  a  period  of  seventy  years,  in  which  the 
Ottoman  power  was  uniformly  progressive.  In  the  next 
chapter  we  shall  find  limits  fixed  to  its  extension,  and 
Europe  delivered  from  the  dread  of  seeing  the  Crescent 
take  the  place  of  the  Cross  on  the  towers  of  its  cathe- 
drals. 
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THE  Peace  of  Westphalia,  however  little  it  differed  from 
similar  arrangements  of  the  time  in  procuring  a  long 
cessation  from  war,  had  this  distinguishing  character- 
istic, that  it  served  in  after  time  for  the  basis  of  the  fu- 
ture policy  of  Europe.*  We  shall  find,  as  we  proceed, 
that  no  other  peace  is  so  constantly  referred  to,  even  if 
it  be  true  that  no  other  peace  is  so  often  broken.  Its  pro- 
visions were  not,  indeed,  all  practicable,  and  many  were, 
from  time  to  time,  evaded  or  disregarded  ;  but  the  prin- 
ciples themselves  seem  to  have  taken  root  in  the  Ger- 
manic constitution,  and  ultimately  to  have  prevailed  both 
over  neglect  and  opposition. 

That  such  was  not  the  immediate  result,  cannot  in 
justice  be  objected  to  Ferdinand.  His  desire  to  close 
his  reign  in  peace,  as  he  had  begun  it  in  war,  was  not 
more  creditable  than  natural  after  so  many  conflicts, 
and  when  particularly  the  hereditary  States  of  Austria 
had  suffered  such  severe  reverses.  But,  as  might  have 
been  expected,  neither  justice  nor  expediency  availed  to 
silence  all  the  parties  included  within  the  provisions  of 
this  comprehensive  peace.  Such  articles  as  related  to 
the  secularized  Sees,  and  to  the  Ecclesiastical  judicature,t 
were  objected  to  by  Innocent  X.,  and  the  whole  peace 
in  consequence  was  formally  annulled  :  the  King  of  Spain 
also  protested  against  the  proviso  which  forbade  the 
Empire  to  assist  the  Circle  of  Burgundy,  and  on  other 
accounts.  Both  dissentients  found  themselves  antici- 
pated by  an  express  clause  which  declared  all  such  op- 
position null  and  void ;  the  King  of  Spain  was,  more- 
over, conciliated  by  certain  arrangements ;  and  the 
weightier  affair  of  bringing  the  ratifications  to  a  definite 
settlement  was  apparently  ready  for  completion.  As, 
however,  nearly  six  years  J  elapsed  before  the  Diet  even 
met  to  arrange  the  dubious  or  open  points,  it  will  be 
more  convenient  to  proceed  with  the  reign  of  Ferdinand, 
and  to  notice  the  operations  of  the  Diet  as  they  occur. 

The  interval  was  employed  by  the  Emperor  in  securing 
the  election  of  his  son  Ferdinand  to  the  Crown  of  the 
Empire.  France,  occupied  since  the  peace  with  domestic 
affairs,  omitted  her  usual  interference  ;  and  Sweden,  now 
under  the  fantastic  rule  of  Christina,  supported  the  Em- 
peror, with  a  view  to  conciliate  the  Romanist  Princes, 
whose  religion  the  royal  devot  was  about  to  embrace. 
A  portion  of  the  history  of  this  Princess  is  fitter  for  ro- 
mance than  history,  and  might  amuse,  if  it  failed  to  in- 

*  Heeren's  Manual,  &c.  vol.  i.  p.  163. 

f  Coxe,  vol.  iii.  p.  247.  J  Pfioter,  vol.  v.  p.  5. 
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struct :  it  is,  however,  too  exclusive  for  our  present  Annals  of 
purpose.*  At  a  private  meeting  of  the  Electors,  held  at  Germany. 
Augsburg,  the  choice  fell  upon  Ferdinand  IV.,  who 
thenceforward  assumed  the  title  of  the  King  of  the  Ro 
mans,  and  in  the  same  year  was  crowned  at  Ratisbon  by 
the  Elector  of  Mentz. 

Within  a  few  days  the  Diet  of  Ratisbon,  from  which 
so  much  was  expected,  was  opened  by  the  Emperor  in 
person.   It  is  remarked  by  the  historians  as  characteristic 
of  the  time,  that  the  several  Electors  and  Princes  ap- 
peared  in  as  great  splendour  as  if  their  States  were  en-  King  of  the 
joying  the  fruits  of  a  flourishing  tranquillity.!     After  Romans, 
formally  opening   the  proceedings,  and   receiving    the  ^une  .1 

homage  of  the  assembled  Princes  of  the  Empire,  among  A? 

i  c    i  11-  1-1        *ne  -, 

others,  ot  those  who  had  lately  opposed  him,  the  Em-  june  30. 

peror  withdrew  to  Vienna  on  pretence  of  ill  health  ;  and 
the  Diet,  distracted  by  the  disputes  already  commenced 
between  the  two  great  religious  parties,  and  dismayed  at 
the  difficulty  of  the  first  subject  mooted,  (the  arrange- 
ment of  a  permanent  capitulation.)  separated,  and  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  a  special  committee  of  the  States. 

No  sooner  was  the  Diet  dissolved,  than  Christina  ex-  Abdication 
ecuted  her  projected  abdication  in  favour  of  her  cousin  of  Christina 
Charles  Gustavus,  Prince  Palatine  of  Deux  Ponts.   She      A-  D- 
then  betook  herself  to  Brussels,  where  she  formally  ab-      1654. 
jured  the  Protestant  religion.     History  is  not  interested 
in  following  her  to  Rome,J  nor  should  any  other  senti- 
ment than  pity  accompany  the  fall  of  the  daughter  of  the 
great  Gustavus. 

Meanwhile  the  dispute  relative  to  the  succession  to  Affairs  of 
the  Duchies  of  Juliers  and   Berg  again  threatened  the  Juliers  a"d 
newly  restored  tranquillity  of  Germany.    The  Prince  of       &' 
Newburgh,  acting  upon  that  article  of  the  peace  which 
fixed  1624  as  the  normal  year,  endeavoured  (contrary  to 
the  private  agreement  between  himself  and  the  Elector 
of  Brandenburg)  to   restore  the  Romanist  religion  in 
every  place  where   it   had   then  been   exercised.     The 
Elector,  whether  from  ambition  or  a  more  conscientious 
motive,  espoused  the  cause  of  the  Protestants,  and,  in 
1651,  made  an  irruption   into  the  territory  of  Berg,  at 
the  same  time  calling  upon  the  Protestant  guarantees  of 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia.     Fortunately  the  late  war  had 
indisposed  all  to  renew  hostilities  for  a  while.     The  Em- 

*  A  Relation  of  the  Life  of  Christina  Queen,  of  Sweden,  Sfc., 
1656. 

f  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  71. 

J  Pfister,  as  above.  M&moires  concernant  Christine,  Her  motto 
was,  "  Free  born ;  free  in  life  and  death." 
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peror's  pacific  interference  was  successful,  and  the 
Elector  desisted  from  further  aggression,  on  the  solemn 
renewal  of  that  part  of  the  former  Treaties  of  Partition 
which  secured  liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestants. 

The  appointed  Committee  of  the  States  proceeded 
without  any  conclusive  result  for  two  years  with  their 
task  when  the  death  of  Ferdinand  infused  a  little  ani- 
mation into  their  deliberations.  This  Prince  expired 
early  in  the  year  1657,  leaving  a  reputation  for  good  in- 
tentions, and  for  cautious,  rather  than  prudent  statesman- 
ship. Formed  by  the  experience  of  an  almost  uninter- 
rupted war  to  cultivate  and  to  prefer  peace,  it  might  have 
been  beneficial  to  his  country  if  his  life  had  been  pro- 
longed. His  eldest  son,  Ferdinand,  the  elected  King 
of  the  Romans,  died  in  1654  of  the  small-pox,  and  his 
second  son,  Leopold,  had  been  destined  by  his  father  to 
succeed  him.  Ferdinand  had,  accordingly,  procured  for 
him  the  Crowns  of  Hungary  and  Bohemia,  with  the  ho- 
mage of  the  Austrian  States  :  it  remained  now  to  be  seen 
whether  the  Electors  would  acquiesce  in  the  wishes  of 
their  late  Emperor. 

Foremost  among  the  foreign  Powers  interested  in  the 
election  of  a  German  Emperor  was  France :  the  relative 
position  of  this  country  to  Germany  demands  a  few 
words.* 

Gradually,  during  a  long  period  of  time,  the  accidents 
that  govern  great  events  in  the  persons  of  remarkable 
characters,  or  the  difference  of  their  political  constitu- 
tions, had  been  conducting  France  and  Germany  to  the 
opposite  extremes  of  policy.  Originally  the  supreme 
power  was  elective  in  each  ;  the  choice,  however,  rather 
attached  to  a  race  than  to  an  individual.  In  Germany, 
the  Papal  intrigues,  and  the  occasional  extinction  of  the 
Imperial  line,  changed  at  various  times  the  current  of 
election.  In  France,  on  the  other  hand,  the  line  of  Ca- 
pet held  uninterrupted  possession  of  the  throne  for  many 
centuries ;  and  so  positively  could  a  successor  be  named 
during  the  life  of  a  reigning  Monarch,  that,  by  degrees, 
the  Crown  began  to  be  considered  hereditary  in  the  male 
line.  Again,  in  France,  the  Crown  property  had  succes- 
sively been  enlarged,  and,  in  consequence,  the  great  vas- 
sals of  the  Crown  had  proportionably  been  diminished 
either  in  number  or  territory.  Precisely  the  reverse  oc- 
curred in  Germany,  where  Crown  property  had  gradu- 
ally decayed,  and  where  all  high  offices  of  State,  all  Im- 
perial fiefs  and  dignities,  were  hereditary.  Since  the 
Reformation,  even  the  ecclesiastical  property  might  de- 
scend from  father  to  son  ;  and  it  seemed  as  if  one  situ- 
ation alone  in  the  whole  Empire  was  become  elective, 
since  one  situation  alone  had  preserved  its  original  law 
of  election. 

Other  secondary  causes  conspired  to  aggrandize  in 
one  country,  in  the  other  to  circumscribe  the  royal  pre- 
rogative. Religion,  in  France,  did  not  distract  the  Go- 
vernment: Protestantism  was  regarded  as  a  sect,  never 
admitted  as  an  equal.  In  Germany,  the  pretext  of  re- 
ligion, or  even  its  reality,  might  easily  be  conceived  to 
weaken  a  Government,  which  was  sworn  to  administer 
equal  rights  to  two  opposite  and  opposing  parties. 

Thus,  then,  these  two  powerful  countries  offered  at 
this  period  the  remarkable  spectacle  of  neighbouring 
governments  which  had  started  from  the  same  point, 
and  arrived  at  termini  the  most  distant  from  each  other. 
The  strength  of  France  lay  in  her  centre,  the  Crown ; 
that  of  Germany  in  her  several  radii,  the  Princes  of  the 

*  These  reflections  are  mostly  to  be  found  in  Pfister,  vol.  T.  p. 
17—20,  and  in  Heeren,  vol.  i.  p.  160,  et  $tq. 
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Empire.     We  shall,  as  we  proceed,  find  the  proof  and    Annals  of 
the  example  of  these  remarks  in  the  reigns  of  Louis   Germany. 
XIV.,  who  ruled  France  for  sixty-four  years,  and  of  his 
contemporary  Leopold  I.,  who  for  forty-seven  years  oc- 
cupied the  Imperial  throne. 

Mazarin,  the  unequal  successor  of  Richelieu,  directed 
the  fortunes  of  France  at  the  moment  when  Ferdinand 
III.  died.  No  sooner  had  this  Minister  freed  himself 
from  the  wars  of  the  Fronde,  than  he  renewed  the  lan- 
guishing contest  against  Spain.  Shortly  before  his  death, 
the  Emperor  despatched  a  powerful  succour  of  twelve 
thousand  *men  to  aid  the  cause  of  Spain  in  Italy :  for 
this,  as  well  as  on  other  accounts,  the  Minister  was 
anxious  to  oppose  the  election  of  Leopold  :  a  few  words 
will  explain  why  Sweden  joined  rather  with  France 
than  (as  lately)  with  the  Emperor. 

Charles    Gustavus,   the   successor  of    the    eccentric  Conductor 
Christina  on  the  throne  of  Sweden,  regarded  his  new  ^harles 
dignity  merely  in  the  light  of  a  prelude  to  future  con-  Gu"tav^8' 
quests.     His  first  exploit  was  to  attack  John   Casimir, 
King  of  Poland,  on  the  idle  pretence  of  old  and  heredi- 
tary grudges.  Within  a  year,  Silesia  received  the  fugitive 
King  of  Poland,  and,  before  another  was  completed,  a 
battle,  contested  for  three  days  near  Warsaw,   routed 
and  dispersed,  if  it  did  not  wholly  subdue,  the  unfor 
tunate  Poles.    The  Emperor,  however  desirous  of  peace, 
was  not  slow  in  his  endeavours  to  counteract  the  suc- 
cesses of  this  second  Gustavus.     He  entered  into  an  al- 
liance with  John  Casimir,  and  it  was  on  this  account 
that  the  Ambassadors  of  Sweden  were  instructed  to  op- 
pose the  election  of  Leopold  to  the  Crown  of  his  father. 

Within  the  Empire  the  Electors  were  divided  among  Klection  of 
themselves.  The  Romanist  party  inclined  to  listen  to  Emperor. 
France  ;  the  Protestant,  to  their  great  credit,  remained 
firm  to  the  hereditary  cause.  The  first  project  of  Ma- 
zarin was  to  procure  the  election  of  his  own  youthful 
Sovereign,  Louis  XIV. ;  and  when  this  plan  was  foiled 
by  the  secret  intrigues  of  the  King  of  Sweden,  as  well 
as  by  the  general  disinclination  of  the  States  to  accept  a 
foreign  Prince,  the  Elector  Ferdinand  Maria  of  Bava- 
ria was  named  for  the  vacant  dignity,  with  an  annual 
subsidy  of  three  million  francs.  It  is  uncertain  and  un- 
important how  the  young  Prince  stood  affected  to  the 
plan ;  his  mother,  an  Austrian  Princess,  and  his  Mi- 
nister, Count  Curtz,  restrained  him  from  such  pitiful 
ambition,  and  pointed  out  the  unenviable  yet  invidious 
position  of  a  German  Emperor  who  should  be  the  pen- 
sioner of  France.  A  saying  of  his  Chancellor,  M. 
Oexel,  is  reported,  to  the  effect  that,  "though  all  the  Anecdote 
Electors  should  concur  in  crowning  his  master,  yet  would  °f 
he  not  cease  to  shake  the  head  of  the  Prince  until  the 
crown  fell  off."f 

One  only  other  candidate,  in  the  person  of  Leopold 
William,  the  brother  of  the  late  Emperor,  and  Grand 
Master  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  was  offered  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  Electors.  Mazarin,  foiled  in  his  other 
attempts,  acceded,  as  a  last  resource,  to  this  proposal  of 
the  Elector  of  Mayence,  John  Philip  Count  of  Schon- 
born.  It  is  probable  this  choice  might  have  conciliated 
all  parties,  but  the  virtuous  Archduke  repudiated  a  crown 
to  which  he  rightly  conceived  himself  unentitled,  and 
warmly  recommended  his  nephew  to  the  Electors. 
Nothing  now  remained  to  France  but  to  seat  the  new 
Emperor  on  his  throne,  with  as  many  restrictions  in  his 
prerogative  as  might  unfit  him  for  a  dangerous  rival. 

*  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  10.  f  Ibid,  vol.v.  p.  11. 
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History.  The  capitulation  proved  the  longest  that  had  been 
known  since  the  days  of  Charles  V.  Its  general  tenour* 
evinced  a  desire  to  preserve  what  may  be  called  the  pri- 
vileges of  the  Aristocracy  at  the  expense  of  the  Imperial 
prerogative ;  for  as  to  the  people,  their  voice  had  not 
yet  made  itself  heard  in  affairs  of  State.  With  regard 
to  foreign  politics,  it  was  provided  (through  the  influence 
of  France)  that  the  Emperor  would  make  no  treaty 
that  was  not  in  accordance  with  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, nor  again  assist  the  enemies  of  France;  that  he 
TheCapi-  r,  . ,  ,  .  .,  0  .  ,  .  T,  i 

tulation.      should  not  take  part  in  the  Spanish  war  in  Italy,  nor  in 

Jealousy  of  the  affairs  of  the  Netherlands ;  while,  on  her  part,  France 
thelmpe-  should  assist  no  enemy  of  the  Empire.  In  vain  the 
rial  prero-  Austrian  Ministers  protested  against  conditions  whose 
destructive  purport  was  hardly  veiled  with  decency.  The 
fall  of  Milan  implied  the  loss  of  Austrian  Lombardy ; 
the  cession  of  the  Netherlands  drew  with  it  the  left  bank 
of  the  Rhine  :  it  was  enough  for  Leopold  (against  whom 
had  ranged  themselves  the  Electors  of  Mayence,  Co- 
logne, and  the  Palatinate)  to  repudiate,  with  successful 
indignation,  a  clause  which  went  so  far  as  to  deprive  the 
Emperor  of  his  throne  on  his  first  evasion  of  these  ob- 
noxious articles. 

Leopold  I.  was  barely  eighteen  years  old  when  he 
ascended  the  throne.  The  Jesuit  Neidhart  adapted  his 
pupil's  mind  to  the  Church, t  for  which  he  was  originally 
destined.  Cold  and  habitually  reserved,  dry  in  manner, 
and  undecided  in  action,  we  might  wonder  whence  the 
Leopold  L,  name  of  Great,  to  a  Prince  who  never  rose  above  medi- 
surnamed  ocrity,  if  we  did  not  know  that  he  was  a  bigot,  and  that 
the  title  came  from  the  cloister.  Like  Louis  XIV.  he 
was  always  surrounded  by  favourites  ;  though,  it  must  be 
owned,  by  favourites  of  a  different  stamp.  Regularity 
in  the  minute  affairs  of  life  naturally  attracted  a  mode- 
rate capacity. ;}:  We  learn  that,  at  the  precise  minute 
appointed,  the  Emperor  rose  in  the  morning,  attended 
mass,  drove  to  the  council  board,  walked,  and  retired  to 
rest.  It  is,  after  all,  to  the  length  of  his  reign,  and  to 
the  contemporary  acts  of  Louis  XIV.,  that  Leopold  pro- 
bably owes  his  celebrity ;  and  to  the  fact  that,  in  spite, 
rather  than  in  consequence,  of  his  vacillating  tempera- 
ment, under  his  sway  the  declining  grandeur  of  the 
House  of  Austria  was  restored,  and  its  authority  revived. 
The  League  of  the  Rhine  was  arranged  at  Mayence 
at  the  same  moment  that  the  Imperial  election  took  place 
at  Frankfort.  Its  provisions  were  an  offensive  and  de- 
fensive alliance  for  three  years,  by  which  the  different 
Powers  agreed  to  maintain  a  standing  army  of  ten  thou- 
sand men  for  mutual  protection,  and  to  prevent  the 
passage  of  troops  through  their  territories,  or  the  ex- 
action of  levies  and  contributions :  the  League  was  open 
to  either  of  the  religious  parties.  The  ostensible  pur- 
Sweden*  *  Port  °*  l^s  celebrated  alliance  was  the  maintenance  of 
the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  (the  scapegoat  of  all  ambitious 
projects  for  the  future,)  the  real  object  was,  on  the  part 
of  France,  to  extend  and  to  domesticate  French  influence 
in  Germany ;  on  the  part  of  Sweden,  to  protect  her 
German  territories  from  the  Emperor.  The  League  was 
arranged  in  the  following  manner. 

In  accordance  with  the  precept  of  the  Golden  Bull, 
all  Ambassadors  and  Ministers  who  could  not,  by  right, 
take  part  in  the  Imperial  election,  left  the  city  of  Frank- 
furt; from  thence  they  repaired  to  Mayence,  where 
French  and  Swedish  intrigue  prevailed  over  patriotism 
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and  honour;  and  in  this  alliance  sowed  the  seeds  'of  Annals  of 
that  unnational  spirit  which,  more  than  reverses  in  open  Germany. 
war,  has  unnerved  and  dismembered  Germany.  The 
part  taken  by  Sweden  deserves  a  few  words. 

Previous  to  the  death  of  Ferdinand  III.,  we  have 
already  mentioned  an  alliance  to  have  been  concluded 
between  the  Emperor  and  John  Casimir,  King  of  Po- 
land :  this  was  eagerly  renewed  by  Leopold,  and  troops 
were     immediately    despatched,    under     Hatzfeld,     to  Charles 
Poland.     About  the  same  time  Denmark,  under  Fre-  Gustavus. 
deric  III.,  declared  war  against  Sweden,  and  the  Elector      A.  n. 
Frederic  William  of  Brandenburg  (hitherto  a  compul-      1657. 
sory  ally)  joined  the  anti-Swedish  party.  March  30. 

Undaunted   by   this  formidable   opposition,    Charles  Alliance 
Gustavus   attacked   the    Danes  and  drove    them  from  renere°dab 
Bremen  and  Verden  ;  in  spite  of  losing  his  fleet  in  an  Leopold.  * 
engagement  with  that  of  the  Danes,  and  some  severe 
reverses  in  Poland,  he  crossed  successively,  on  the  8th 
and  21st  February,  the  Great  and  Little  Belt,  (then  se 
curely  frozen  over,)  and  thus  carried  the  war  to  the  gates  Feb. 
of  Copenhagen,  while  a  Swedish  army  invaded  the  con-  Charles 
tinenlal  provinces.     Thus  hardly  pressed,  Frederic  III.  Gustavus 
consented  or  submitted  to  the  terms  offered  by  the  con-  attacks  C° 
queror,  and  the  peace  of  Roschild  was  concluded,  under  j^  ^n' 
the  mediation  of  France  and  England.     But,  in  conse-  Peace  of 
quence  of  some  delay  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  stipulated  Roschild. 
articles,  Charles  Gustavus   prepared   to   reassume   the      A-  D« 
offensive,  the  rather  that,  well  aware  of  the  weakness  of     1658. 
Denmark,  it  suited  him  to  find  a  pretext  for  annexing  March. 
her  territories  to  his  own. 

With  this  ulterior  object  in  view,  the  King  desired 
his  Ambassadors  who  were  present  at  the  Imperial 
election  to  force  Leopold  to  abjure  any  interference  with 
the  war  in  the  North.  To  this  insolent  request  Leopold 
becomingly  replied,  and  Sweden  had  not  sufficient  in- 
fluence to  press  the  point.  The  projected  League  of  the 
Rhine  seemed  to  offer  a  security  for  the  Swedish  pos- 
sessions in  Germany  against  any  attack  from  Denmark, 
Brandenburg,  or  Austria. 

The  influence  of   the   Elector  of   Mayence    (whose  Elector  of 
views,  if  honest,  appear  to  have  been  limited,  and  who  Mayence 
imagined   this  alliance  would  strengthen  the  Peace  of  J°'ns  ^e 
Westphalia)  brought  over  to  the  League  of  the  Rhine    eaSue> 
the   two   other  Ecclesiastical  Electors  :    to  them   were 
added  the  Bishop    of  Miinster,  the  Duke  of   Bruns- 
wick- Liineburg,  the   Landgrave  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and 
the  Elector  Palatine. 

On  the  day  after  the  formal  announcement  of  the 
treaty  at  Frankfurt  (whither  the  contracting  parties  had 
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betaken  themselves  from  Mayence,  so  soon  as  the  corona-  AUO-.  15* 
tion  was  over)  the  French  Ambassadors  gave  in  their  France  ac- 
accession.      After  various    hypocritical    professions    ofce<^es- 
friendship  and  mutual  co-operation  with  the  Emperor 
and  the  Empire,  the  King  of  France  engaged  to  furnish 
to  the  League  one  thousand  six  hundred  infantry*  and 
eight  hundred  horse  ;  on  their  part,  the  allied  Princes 
and  Powers  were  to  suffer  no  troops  to  march  to  the 
Netherlands  against  him. 

Against  this  alliance  the  Papal  Nuncio,  San  Felicius,  Protests 

was  the  first  to  protest.     Yet  it  was  not  to  warn  Ger-  W^ust 

.    c      •         •   L     c  -.  •   i  League  ot 

many  against  foreign  interference,  it  was  not  to  Point  the  Rhine. 
out  the  insidious  designs  of  France  upon  German  na- 
tionality, that  the  emissary  of   the  Pope  stepped  for- 
ward.    "  Let  the  Catholic  Princes  beware,"  said  the 
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History.    Nuncio,  "lest,  in  adopting  this  measure,  they  strengthen 
—  v-^  the  Protestant  party  in  Germany." 
From          rpne  Spanish  Ambassador,  Mezambano,  took  another 
A-  D'      position.      Self-interest  prompted  distrust  of  France  ; 
1648'     and  the  allied  Princes  were  feelingly  exhorted  not  to  put 
to         a  surer  trust  in  France  than  in  the  Emperor  and  the 
AD        States  of  the  Empire,  lest  German  freedom  should  fall 
a  sacrifice,  particularly  in  the  event  of  the  extinction  of 
the  Austrian  male  line  of  succession.* 

But  German  freedom  received  a  more  disinterested 
defender  in  the  person  of  a  third  protester  against  the 
League  of  the  Rhine. 

Frederic  William,t  surnamed  the  Great,  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  is  a  character  to  whom  Prussia  owes 
William  of  much,  but  Protestantism  more.  He  is,  besides,  a  perfect 
Branden-  representation  of  that  strictly  patriotic  feeling  on  which 
Lurg'  German,  more  than  any  other  poets,  delight  to  dwell  : 

but  with  him  this  love  of  the  fatherland  did  not  evapo- 
rate in  vapouring,  and  certainly  was  unconscious  of  a 
bribe.  At  an  early  age,  having  been  sent  by  his  father 
into  the  Netherlands,  his  talenfs  for  war  were  cultivated 
under  the  Princes  of  Orange  and  Nassau,  and  his  habits 
of  statesmanship  formed  in  a  school  of  active  and  im- 
portant diplomacy.  A  sincere  Protestant,  he  exhibited 
a  rare  example  in  that  age  of  religion  without  intole- 
rance. Called  to  rule  over  a  country  naturally  poor 
from  its  barren  and  sandy  soil,  it  behoved  him  to  enrich 
His  policy,  it  by  frugality  and  attention  to  detail.  Throughout  the 
Northern  war,  though  forced  occasionally  to  temporize, 
the  aggrandizement  of  his  hereditary  dominions  was 
never  out  of  his  sight.  In  external  politics  he  adopted  a 
system  of  steadfast  opposition  to  the  covert  aggressions 
of  France,  while  he  secretly  counteracted  the  excessive 
power  of  the  Emperor.  Circumstances  alone  place  him 
beneath  the  reputation  of  his  more  celebrated  great 
grandson  Frederic  II.  ;  but  they  cannot  prevent  us  from 
appreciating  unaffected  greatness  of  mind,  and  undevi- 
ating  honesty  of  intention. 

In  reply  to  the  proposals  made  to  him  by  the  Electors, 
that  he  should  take  part  in  the  League,  Frederic  Wil- 
liam wrote  temperately  but  firmly:  to  the  Elector  of 
Cologne  he  remarks,  "  That  the  projected  alliance  con- 
tains articles  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  Constitution  of 
the  Empire,  and  still  less  in  accordance  with  the  Electoral 
Union  ;  that  the  Elector  and  his  friends  would  act  a 
truer  part  to  their  country  in  evincing  to  the  King  of 
Sweden,  by  a  general  and  hearty  union  of  the  Electors 
and  Princes  of  the  Empire,  how  fruitless  would  be  any 
future  plans  of  embroiling  Germany,  than  merely  by 
proposing  to  put  an  end  to  this  particular  war."  On 
another  occasion,  when  Sweden  had  printed  and  circu- 
lated an  ex-parte  statement,  the  enthusiastic  Elector  rc- 
plied  with  a  kind  of  national  address,  in  which  he  feel- 
couSry-  in"!y.  recaPitulated  the  results  of  the  late  war,  and  the 
!  »  anticipations  entertained  from  the  peace  :  "Every  thing 
had  been  gained  by  others  ;  Germany  seemed  only  to 
lose  by  each  change.  The  Rhine,  the  Elbe,  the  Weser, 
and  the  Oder  were  now  all  in  the  hands  of  strange  na- 
tions ;  and  the  old  glory  of  the  fatherland  had  passed 
away  to  adorn  people  hitherto  unknown  to  them  even  by 
name."  He  painted  in  their  true  colours  the  designs  of 
Sweden,  and  called  on  such  of  his  countrymen  as""  did 
not  wish  to  eat  Swedish  bread,"  to  remember  what  was 
due  on  the  one  hand  to  their  religion,  on  the  other  to 

*  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  30. 
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their  country.  The  concluding  brief  sentence  em-  Annals  of 
bodied  the  ruling  sentiment  of  the  writer,  "  Remember  Germany. 
that  thou  art  a  German."  ; 

Following  up  this  spirited  address,  the  Elector,  in 
September  of  the  same   year,  marched   towards   Hoi- 
stein,  joined  with  the  Austrian  General   Montecuculi, 
and  took   possession  of  Gottorp,  the  residence  of  the 
Duke  of  that  name.     Early  in  the  spring  of  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  overran  Swedish  Pomerania  :  there  re- 
mained now  to  Sweden  of  her  external  territories  only 
Bremen,  Verden,  and  Wismar,  under  the  shield  of  the 
Rhenish  League.     Meanwhile  Charles  Gustavus  cap- 
tured  Kronborg,  and   besieged  the  Capital,  which  he  North. 
would  infallibly  have  taken,  had  not  a  Dutch  fleet  worsted  Successes 
the  Swedes,  and  brought  a  reinforcement  to  the  Danes.  °f  the 
Charles  Gustavus  looked,  however,  to  England  for  as-  ^lector. 
sistance,  when  the  inopportune  death  of  Cromwell  again      ^^Q 
threw  him  on  his  own    resources.     It  is  true  a  fleet  „,     . 
despatched  by  Richard  Cromwell  still  awed  the  Baltic  ;  Gustavus 
but  an  equal  peace  seemed  rather  its  object  than  the  attacks 
partial  success  of  the  Swedish  King.   Domestic  troubles  Copenha- 
at  length  recalled  the  English  home,  and  the  combined  6en> 
Powers  were  enabled  to    proceed    with  uninterrupted 
vigour  against  Sweden.t     The  defeat  of  Nyborg  (to  Nov.  24 
which  Charles  Gustavus  was  an  unwilling  witness  from  Battle  of 
a  high   tower  in  the  neighbourhood)  annihilated   the  Cyborg. 
hopes  rather  than  the  forces  of  the  King;  and  while  he      *•  D- 
sullenly  prepared  to  accept  the  forced  mediation  of  the      1660. 
United  States,  his  death,  hurried  on  by  chagrin  and  r^'  /p". 
toil,  brought  peace  to  the  North,  and  closed  the  second  charles° 
era  of  the  European  importance  of  Sweden.  Gustavui. 

Although,  therefore,  the  King  of  Denmark  would 
gladly  have  continued  a  war  whose  successes  he  was 
about  to  partake  of,  it  suited  not  the  policy  of  the  me- 
diating Powers  to  keep  Europe  in  an  unsettled  state  on 
his  account.  Peace  was  therefore  concluded,  first  at 
Oliva,  a  convent  near  Dantzic,  between  Sweden  and 
Poland,  including  the  Emperor  and  the  Elector  of  A  -j 
Brandenburg,  and  immediately  afterwards  at  Copenha-  pt.ace  of 
gen,  between  Denmark  and  Sweden.  J  Oliva. 

By  the  former,  John  Casimir  renounced,  for  himself  May  27. 
and  his  descendants,  all  claim  to  the  Crown  of  Sweden  ;  Peace  of 
Poland  resigned  all  Livonia,  except  the  Southern  part,  K°£til 
Esthonia,  and  the  Island  of  Oesel  :  for  the  latter,  the 
Peace  of  Roschild  was  accepted  as  a  basis;  only  the 
district  and  city  of  Drontheim,  and,  by  a  separate  con- 
vention, the  Island  of  Bornholm,  were  ceded  to  Den- 
mark.     These  treaties  were  concluded  under  the  meui- 
ation  of  France  and  the  maritime  Powers. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the  Treaty  of  Oliva  fully  Independ- 
recompensed  the  able  conduct  of  the  Elector  Frederic  ence  of 
William  ;  by  it  the  entire  independence  of  Prussia,  on  ^r"ssl.a  onf 
the  side  both   of  Sweden  and  Poland,  was  recognised,  p^jj6*,^ 
and  never  afterwards  successfully  invaded.  Sweden  re- 

But  a  still  more  remarkable  treaty  remains  to  be  no-  cognised. 
ticed,  which  preceded  in  order  of  time  the  double  peace  A.  D. 
of  the  .North.  The  Peace  of  the  Pyrenees,  between  1659. 
France  and  Spain,  put  an  end  to  the  desultory  warfare  |J***J  °^ 
which,  since  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  had  raged  between  *et*~' 
those  two  countries. 

Some  advantages  obtained  by  Spain  during  this  in- 
terval, owing  to  distractions  arising  in  France  from  the 


*  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  32.     Gedenke  da»t  du  rin  Deutcher  bitt. 
|  Coxe,  vol.  iii.  p.  269.     Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  32. 
I  Heeren's  Manual,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  198;  the  most   accurate  in 
dates  of  any  contemporary  work. 
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History,    faction  of  the  Fronde,  were  more  than  counterbalanced 
by  the  successes  of  Cromwell  at  her  expense.   At  length, 
therefore,  the  King  of  Spain  acceded  to  a  peace,  the 
basis  of  which    (unhappily  for   both  parties  and   for 
Europe)  was  made  the  marriage  of  Louis  XIV.  with 
the  Infanta   Maria  Theresa.     The  preliminaries  were 
signed  at  Paris,  on  the  7th  of  November,  1659,  and 
the  treaty,  with  the  contract  of  marriage,  concluded  in 
a  small    island  of  the  river  Bidassoa,  situated   at  the 
fort  of  the  Pyrenees.     It  is  not  strictly  a  matter  of 
German  history  to  state  the  several  cessions  of  territory 
made  on  the  part  of  Spain  ;   but  one  article  deserves 
Solemn  re-  special  notice,  as  involving  a  point  subsequently  of  im- 
uunciation  mense  importance  to  Austria.     It  was  covenanted  at  this 
of  the         peace  that  Louis  should  renounce,  in  the  most  solemn 
Spanish       manner,  for  himself  and  his  bride,  the  succession  to  the 
Spanish  Crown.     At  his  marriage,  which  occurred  on 
the  9th  of  June  of  the  following  year,  the  King  made  the 
required  renunciation,  with  what  good  faith  we  shall 
presently  have  abundant  opportunities  to  judge. 

The  time  is  not  far  distant,  when  it  will  be  incumbent 
oll  us  t0  notice  the  progress  of  the  Reformation  in  Ger- 
.          manv     Meanwhile,  a  few  general  remarks  will  prepare 
of  Spain,     tne  reader  for  those  lamentable  results  which,  in  about 
half  a  century  from  the  present  time,  afforded  such  oc- 
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casion  of  scandal  to  the  enemies  of  the  Protestant 
faith.  "By  a  strange  yet  well-established  analogy 
with  the  phenomena  of  the  natural  world,  a  period,  in 
which  all  the  powers  of  the  mind  appear  to  have  been 
put  forth  to  an  unusual  degree,  is  generally  followed  by 
one  of  comparative  exhaustion.  With  the  emergencies 
which  called  forth  the  energies  of  the  giants  of  the  Re- 
formation the  race  itself  ceased,  and  was  succeeded, 
towards  the  end  of  the  XVIth  Century,  by  a  generation 
of  very  inferior  strength  ;  upon  these  the  hereditary  con- 
troversies exerted  a  more  pernicious  influence.  Minor 
questions  acquired  more  and  more  in  minds  like  these 
an  intrinsic  importance  ;  a  large  human  system  was  in- 
troduced beyond  what  ever  existed  in  any  portion  of 
the  Reformed  Church."*  The  dogmatizing  ultra  Lu- 
theran School  was  in  vain  attacked  on  the  scientific 
side  by  Calixtus,  that  wise  and  good  man  :  on  the  prac- 
tical by  Spener  and  his  school.  But  these  efforts  led 
to  the  wildest  consequences,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
for  much  that  is  distressing  to  true  piety,  growing,  as  it 
should  seem,  out  of  that  which  was  intended  to  pro- 
mote it. 


Pusey's  German  Theology,  part  ii.,  p.  368,  369. 
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MEANWHILE  the  affairs  of  Hungary  and  Transylvania 
were  preparing  another  war  for  Germany,  even  during 
the  progress  of  the  war  of  the  North.  George  Ragot- 
sky  II.,  the  ruling  Prince  of  Transylvania,  (at  that  time 
a  Turkish  fief,)  presuming  on  the  aid  of  the  Swedish 
King,  made  a  forcible  attempt  on  the  Crown  of  Poland  ; 
but  having  by  this  unauthorized  step  irritated  the 
Turks,  and  receiving  no  countenance  from  the  Emperor, 
he  was  deposed,  and  subsequently  killed  in  a  battle  he 
hazarded  against  the  Turks  near  Clausenburg.  The 
immediate  consequence  of  this  weak  attempt  on  the  part 
of  Ragotsky  was  the  loss  of  Great  Waradin,  which  the 
Turks  took  by  siege  in  September  of  this  year. 

John  Kemeny,  the  successor  of  the  late  Prince,  held 
his  precarious  post  but  tor  a  short  time.  He  had  been 
left,  as  one  of  the  most  skilful  Generals  of  Ragotsky,  in 
charge  of  his  son  Francis,  and  as  guardian  of  the 
reigning  house  ;  but,  by  a  revolution  sufficiently  com- 
mon in  disturbed  times,  he  had  obtained  the  suffrages 
of  the  majority  in  his  own  favour,  and  had  himself  as- 
sumed the  chief  authority.  In  the  mean  time  two 
Princes  were  named  in  opposition  to  Kemeny  by  the 
Turks,  Bartzai  and  Abaffy.  The  former  was  assassi- 
nated by  Kemeny  after  having  been  forced  to  abdicate ; 
the  latter,  in  his  turn,  triumphed  over  his  rival,  who  was 
slain  on  his  retreat  from  a  dubious  expedition  under- 
taken in  concert  with  the  Imperial  General  Montecuculi, 
from  Tatmar  through  the  passes  of  Transylvania. 

It  was  with  a  view  to  extend  the  Austrian  territories, 
and  possibly  the  religion  of  Rome  in  this  direction,  by 
an  artful  intervention  which  the  unsettled  state  of  things 
highly  favoured,  that  the  Emperor  so  hastily  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Oliva.  Montecuculi,  despatched  to  Transylvania 
with  sixteen  thousand  men,  received,  for  secret  orders, 
instructions  to  possess  himself  of  as  many  of  the  towns  as 
occasion  put  temporarily  into  his  hands.  The  malecontents 
of  Hungary  however,  who  complained  loudly  of  re- 
ligious persecution,  so  far  baffled  this  plan  that  they 
neglected  to  afford  their  contingent  of  troops,  and 
showed,  on  every  opportunity,  the  greatest  antipathy 
to  the  Imperial  force.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Emperor,  after  a  fruitless  conference  with  the  disaffected 
Hungarian  Nobles  in  a  Diet  held  at  Presburg,*  saw 
himself  compelled,  by  the  increasing  boldness  and  un- 
checked successes  of  the  Turks,  to  appeal  to  a  general 


Diet  of  the  Empire,  which  was  accordingly  assembled   Annals  of 
at  Ratisbon  in  February  of  this  year.  Germauji 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  no  Diet  could  now  be  held, 
which  should  do  any  thing  more  than  promote  the  dis- 
cussion  of   irreconcilable   pretensions.      Even  in   this 
emergency  of  Christendom,  each  party  proposed  and  in- 
sisted on  its  selfish  views  with  an  utter  disregard  of  the 
safety  of  the  Empire.     Exactly  a  year  was  wasted  in 
reconciling  opposing  interests,  when,  in  February  of  the  Conflicting 
second  year  of  the  meeting,  the  capture  of  Neiihasel  by  opinions  or 
the  Turks,  and  the  personal  appearance  and  solicitation  the]  Diet, 
of  the  Emperor,  brought  the  Diet  to  a  final  decision.      A-  D. 
A  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  Roman  months,  or      1664. 
the  corresponding  number  of  men,  was  voted  by  unani-  Subsidy 
mous  consent,  and  the  Margrave  of  Baden,  Leopold  vcte  ' 
William,  chosen  as  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  German 
army.     Wolfgang  Julius,  Count  of  Hohenlohe,  led  the  The  allied 
troops  of  the  Rhenish  alliance,  a  body  of  one  thou-  army, 
sand  six  hundred   and   fitly  horse  and  four  thousand 
eight    hundred    and    seventy    foot.      Seven   thousand 
French,  under  Coligny,  marched  to  the  aid  of  the  cause 
of  Christendom.*  A  promised  contingent  from  Sweden 
did  not  arrive,  but  a  small  body  from  Bremen  and  Po- 
merania  joined  the  allied  army :  the  Pope,  Alexander  Subsidy  of 
VII.,   sent  the    Emperor  a  subsidy  of  seven  hundred  the  Pope., 
thousand  florins,  and  permission  to  tax  the  Ecclesiastical 
property  in  the  Austrian  dominions.     Finally,  a  general 
enthusiasm  against  a  general  enemy  promised  even  more 
for  the  safety  of  the  Empire  than  the  subsidies  in  men 
or  money. 

After  some  unimportant  operationsduring  the  early  part 
of  the  campaign,  protracted  by  the  caution  or  the  tactics 
of  Montecuculi,  the  two  armies  found  themselves,  for  Aug.  1." 
the  first  time,  regularly  opposed  to  each  other  at  St.  Battle  of 
Gothard,  a  position  behind  the  Raab.  St.  Goth 

The  accounts  of  this  battle  that  have  come  down  to  '• 
us  partake  in  some  degree  of  the  disorder  and  confusion 
incidental  to  Turkish  warfare ;  but  it  seems  to  be  ascer- 
tained, that  the  greater  part  of  the  day  was  wasted  in 
desultory  attacks  which,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
were  mostly  in  favour  of  the  Turks.  The  Prince  of  Ho- 
henlohe first  restored  order,  and  thereby  ensured  safety 
to  the  allied  army.  By  his  advice,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  the  whole  army  took  up  a  combined  po- 
sition, and  then  marched  slowly  forward  in  the  most 
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exact  discipline.  The  front  ranks  of  the  infantry  were 
commanded,  after  firing,  to  kneel  down  and  reload,  so  that 
the  rear  rank  might,  in  turn,  pour  in  their  fire,  and  thus 
keep  up  an  uninterrupted  discharge.  The  French,  in 
the  ensuing  attack,  behaved  with  their  accustomed 
valour,  although  Cbligny  in  the  early  part  of  the  day 
had  declared  the  orders  of  his  Monarch  to  be  directed  to 
the  safe  preservation,  rather  than  the  distinction  of  his 
troops.*  The  battle,  though  bloody,  was  brief,  disci- 
pline prevailing  over  unregulated  valour.  The  Turks  lost, 
it  was  said,  sixteen  thousand  men,  of  whom  part  were 
drowned  in  attempting  to  ascend  the  steep  banks  of  the 
Raab  for  the  purpose  of  escaping. 

Such  speedy  and  complete  success  boded,  it  was  ge- 
nerally thought,  a  useful  and  splendid  termination  to  the 
war.  All  parties  were,  therefore,  not  a  little  surprised 
when,  within  nine  days  after  the  battle,  the  Emperor, 
without  consulting  the  allies  or  his  States,  concluded  a 
truce  for  twenty  years  with  the  Grand  Vizir,  a  truce 
whose  conditions  would  almost  seem  to  imply  that  the 
relative  position  of  the  contracting  parties  was  reversed. 
Michael  Abaffy  was  allowed  to  remain  in  possession  of 
Transylvania,  which  was  declared,  for  the  future,  inde- 
pendent; Great  Waradin  and  Newhaiisel  were  left  in 
the  hands  of  the  Turks,  the  Emperor  receiving  per- 
mission to  erect  a  fortress  on  the  Wag. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  a  general  complaint  was 
raised  against  the  Emperor's  concluding,  in  the  first 
place,  any  peace  at  all  without  the  common  consent  of 
his  allies  and  the  States  ;  in  the  next,  at  his  having  con- 
cluded so  inglorious  a  peace.  In  answer,  the  Emperor 
alleged  the  difficulty  he  experienced  in  garrisoning  the 
frontier  towns  of  Hungary,  owing  to  the  late  war,  and 
not  a  little  to  the  rebellious  and  disaffected  spirit  of  the 
Hungarians  themselves. f 

As  for  these  latter,  their  only  unanimity  seemed  to 
consist  in  a  general  disposition  to  disagree  amongst  each 
other.  In  addition,  the  contingent  of  the  States  was 
always  in  arrear,  not  more  than  twelve  thousand  out  of 
thirty  thousand  men  having  attended  the  levy,  and  these 
in  a  shameful  condition  of  equipment.  These  were  the 
ostensible  reasons ;  in  reality,  the  Emperor  was  aware 
that  the  French  were  in  a  secret  understanding  with  the 
Grand  Vizir;  and  the  feeble  health  of  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain  encouraged  the  hopes  of  Louis  XIV.  upon  the 
Spanish  succession,  to  which  design  it  was  known  his 
solemn  renunciation  would  prove  no  obstacle.  It  be- 
hoved, therefore,  the  Emperor  to  be  free  from  this  near 
and  always  dangerous  war,  lest  it  should  be  out  of  his 
power  to  oppose,  at  the  proper  time,  the  ambitious  views 
of  the  French  monarch.  Thus  the  peace  was  at  length 
consented  to,  and  the  ratification  of  the  States  obtained, 
the  Emperor  undertaking  to  build  the  fortress  on  the 
Wag  at  his  own  expense,  and  to  replace  the  Imperial 
troops  with  Hungarian  levies. 

It  was  to  have  been  expected,  now  that  the  crisis 
which  assembled  it  was  past,  that  the  Diet  should  dis- 
solve itself,  and  refer  what  remained  of  business  to  the 
previously  appointed  Committee  of  deputation.  The 
many  yet  unsettled  points,  however,  arising  out  of  the 
Peace  of  Westphalia,  and  the  contemplated  arrange- 
ment of  a  permanent  capitulation,  were  seized  upon  by 
the  Princes  (newly  formed  into  a  union  similar  in  de- 
sign to  the  Electoral)  as  pretexts  for  extended  delibera- 
tion. In  German  assemblies  deliberation  is  generally 


the  parent  rather  than  the  child  of  doubt ;  and  so  it  hap- 
pened that,  from  the  time  when  the  greatest  quantity  of 
matter  was  before  the  Diet,  that  assembly  has  ceased  to  be 
occasional,  and  become,  as  it  still  continues,  a  permanent 
sitting  body.  But  not  only  was  it  altered  in  form,  but 
in  essentials:  from  this  time  the  States  appeared  at  the 
Diet  by  Ministers,  and  not  in  person.  These  Ministers 
were  styled  "Ambassadors,"  and  were  held  to  represent 
the  persons  and  opinions  of  the  Princes,  States,  or  cities 
who  sent  them. 

The  commencement,  indeed,  of  this  perpetual  session 
presented  an  appearance  of  things  throughout  the  whole 
Empire,  which  might  well  have  seemed  to  threaten  an 
unusual  arrear  of  business.  From  all  sides  came  com- 
plaints of  cities  or  States  forcibly  and  illegally  media- 
tized. Among  others  we  may  notice  the  case  of  Erfurth, 
Magdeburgh,  and  Miinster.*  The  city  of  Erfurth  had 
enjoyed  for  a  century  such  a  degree  of  freedom  as  re- 
quired nothing  but  a  formal  declaration  of  immediacy  to 
secure  it.  Under  the  paternal  shelter  of  Saxony  its  trade 
had  increased  and  its  importance  been  widely  extended. 
At  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  nothing  but  the  strenuous 
opposition  of  the  Elector  of  Mayence  (to  whose  See  the 
city  belonged)  prevented  its  being  declared  an  imme- 
diate fief  of  the  Empire.  Subsequent  events,  however, 
proved  to  the  Elector  the  prejudice  in  favour  of  Saxony, 
and  he  therefore  gladly  seized  the  opportunity  of  a 
French  corps,  and  some  of  the  troops  of  the  Rhenish 
alliance  returning  from  the  Turkish  war,  to  subjugate, 
by  their  aid,  the  unwilling  city.  He  compelled  the  in- 
habitants to  recognise  him  as  their  territorial  chief,  after 
a  promise,  on  his  part,  to  respect  the  existing  religion. 

By  a  similar  display  of  force,  the  once  haughty  Mag- 
deburgh was  deprived  of  its  independence  by  the 
Elector  Frederic  William,  and  consented  to  pay  homage 
to  him  and  to  receive  a  Brandenburg  garrison. 

Bernhard  von  Galen,  the  Bishop  of  Miinster,  disa 
greeing  with  the  municipality  of  his  capital,  in  like  man- 
ner called  in  Austrian  and  French  aid,  besieged  the  city 
for  eight  months,  and  finally  reduced  it  to  obedience ; 
whereupon,  as  upon  the  ruins  of  its  independence,  he 
erected  a  citadel. 

These  and  similar  aggressions  proceeded  all  out  of  the 
mistaken  policy  which,  at  the  time  of  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, sanctioned  the  principle  that  each  State  might 
make  war  or  peace  at  its  own  pleasure,  and  contract 
alliances  either  with  foreign  Powers  or  other  States, 
without  being  subject  to  any  control,  directly  or  indi- 
rectly, on  the  part  of  the  Empire.  Of  this  policy, 
perhaps,  the  League  of  the  Rhine  was  the  most  striking 
instance,  and  its  obvious  result  was  to  split  into  minute 
particles  the  aggregate  strength  of  the  Empire,  to  which 
alone  such  a  vast  mass  could  look  for  durability.  As  a 
secondary,  but  perhaps  equally  powerful  consequence, 
was  the  road  opened  to  foreign  interference.  Anti- 
nationalism  has  been  ever  since  the  bane  of  Germany, 
proceeding  out  of  that  most  hateful  and  generally  mis- 
taken principle,  selfishness.  Great  Powers  have  used 
this  error  in  the  German  constitution  repeatedly  to  their 
benefit;  very  rarely,  perhaps  (except  in  the  case  of 
Prussia)  never,  has  any  part  of  the  German  Empire 
profited  by  this  fatal  gift  and  false  show  of  independ- 
ence, which,  like  enemies'  presents,  have  turned  invari- 
ably against  their  possessors. 

Yet  it  must  be  confessed  that  these  individual  acts  of 
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a<rcrression  received  sufficient  countenance  from  the  con- 
duct of  the  two  great  guarantees  of  the  Peace  of  West- 

phalia. 

Sweden  would  not  willingly  resign  her  German  pos- 
sessions.    So  soon,  therefore,  as  the  conclusion  of  the 
Turkish  war  afforded  an  opportunity,  Marshal  Wrangel, 
at  the  head  of  a  considerable  force,  appeared   before 
'  f  Bremen,  which  stood  firmly  out  for  its  ancient  inde- 
.  pendence.    To  the  red-hot  balls  of  the  enemy  (then  first 
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tees  of  the  used)  the  inhabitants  replied  by  an  obstinate  resistance. 
At  length  the  Emperor  interfered,  and  the  Diet  decided 
to  arrange  the  matter.  The  immediacy  of  Bremen  was 
recognised,  with  the  singular  proviso  that  the  right  of 
vote^should  be  taken  from  the  city  after  the  present  Diet 
until  the  year  1700. 

The  proceedings  of  France  in  Alsatia  were  on  a  larger 
scale  in  themselves,  and  more  dangerous  in  their  conse- 
quences to  the  Empire. 

So  early  as  the  first  year  of  the  Diet,  immediately  fol- 
lowing the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  the  appearance  of  a 
French  Commissioner  in  Alsatia,  and  the  threat  of  a 
local  Parliament  under  his  presidency,  brought  deputies 
to  complain  and  to  clamour  for  redress.  Whatever  pro- 
mises were  made,  it  is  certain  nothing  was  done;  for 
we  find,  ten  years  later,  plenipotentiaries  from  the  united 
ten  cities  of  Alsatia.  Acts  of  violence  were  mentioned 
clearly  indicating  a  settled  purpose  on  the  part  of  the 
French  monarch  to  destroy,  with  the  independence,  the 
nationality  of  this  fair  province  ;  to  establish  French 
tribunals  at  places  different  from  those  hitherto  received, 
and  to  change  as  much  as  possible  where  it  was  difficult 
to  obliterate.  At  the  commencement  of  the  following 
year,  these  complaints  were  appointed  by  the  Diet  to  be 
decided  by  a  mutual  reference ;  and,  for  that  purpose,  a 
friendly  letter  was  despatched  to  the  French  King,  in- 
viting him  to  accede  to  this  proposal.  Subsequent 
events,  and  almost  continual  war,  combined  to  leave  the 
matter  exactly  as  it  stood. 

From  these  instances  we  may  form  an  opinion  of  the 
value  which  France  and  Sweden,  but  especially  the 
former,  attached  to  the  footing  they  had  acquired  in 
Germany,  by  becoming  guarantees  to  a  peace  so  suscep- 
tible of  litigation.  No  country,  and  certainly  no  fede- 
rated States,  can  be  too  cautious  in  admitting  foreign  in- 
terference on  any  pretext,  but  most  of  all  on  the  pretext 
of  domestic  intervention. 

But  fortune  was  preparing  for  France  a  wider  field  of 
Philip  IV.    action  than  the  plains  of  Atsatia.     In  1665  Philip  IV. 
o     pam.     Of  gpa;n  fa^  leaving  a  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  by 
his  first  wife,  married  to  Louis  XIV ;  by  his  second, 
Margaret,  who  was  betrothed  to  Leopold ;  and  Charles, 
a  minor,  under  the   regency  of  his  mother  Anne,  the 
A.  D.      daughter  of  Ferdinand  III.     The  marriage  of  Leopold 
1666.     with  Margaret  took  place  early  in  the  following  year ;  and 
scarcely  twelve  months  had  elapsed  since  the  death  of 
Philip  before  Louis  commenced  that  plan  of  aggression 
Conduct  of  on  Spain  which  he  never  afterwards  relinquished,  and 
Louis  XIV.  which,  if  it  made  his  reign  famous  for  a  time  by  the 
splendid  successes  which  attended  his  arms,  lasted  long 
enough  to  bring  its  own  retribution  in  the  defeats  of  the 
Low  Countries. 

Lays  claim      The  present  pretence  which  it  pleased  the   French 

to  Spanish  Monarch  to  set  up  was  a  claim  to  a  large  portion  of  the 

lauus""       S.Panish  Netherlands;  the  claim  was  founded  on  the 

right  of  devolution,  by  which,  in  some  of  the  Belgian 

provinces,  it  appeared  to  be  lawful  for  the  daughter  of 

the  first  marriage  to  succeed  before  the  son  of  the  second. 
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It  will  be  remarked  how  weak  this  pretence  was,  when  we   Annals  of 
consider,  first,  that  this  was,  even  in  Belgium,  but  a  Germany 
partial  and  local  custom  ;  secondly,  that  this  custom  had 
only  obtained  among,  and  could  only  have  reference  to, 
private  families;  and,  thirdly,  that,  granting  all  which 
Louis  demanded  for  the  right  of  devolution,  he  had  so- 
lemnly renounced,  for  himself  and  his  wife,  all  claims 
whatever,  and  whencever  arising,  on  the  Spanish  suc- 
cession. 

But  of  all  ties,  the  ties  of  honour  had  least  claim  on  devolution. 
this  (so  called)  chivalrous  King.     After  a  series  of  ne- 
gotiations which  were  intended  rather  to  conceal  than 
justify  his  intentions,  in  May  of  this  year  he  led  a  body 
of  thirty  thousand  men  into  the  Low  Countries,  and,  in 
less  than  three  months,  made  himself  master  *  of  nine 
principal  fortressesbetween  the  Scheldt  and  the  Channel.t  Louis  falls 
Resistance  there  was  none,  for  the  invasion  was  unfore-  uPon  tlie 
seen,  and  the  imbecile  regency  of  Spain,  at  that  time  di-  L.ow  Coun' 
reeled,  under  the  Queen,  by  an  obscure  Jesuit  of  the 
name  of  Nitard,  looked  on  with  apathy  at  such  distant 
disasters.     During  the  winter  the  King  found  means  to 
possess  himself  of  Franche  Comic*  and  to  threaten  all 
Burgundy.     The  League  of  the  Rhine  dissolved  itself  Dissolution 
during  this  campaign,  its  Protestant  members  (among  °f  tne 

whom  came  to  be  numbered  the  wise  Elector  Frederic 
•,,,.,,.      x  .      .  ...       .. 

William)  concurring  in  ascribing  its  true  character  to  the 

policy  of  such  an  ally  in  the  heart  of  Germany  as  Louis 
XIV.      The    Romanist  members,   less  patriotic   than 
faithful  to  their  views  of  Roman  supremacy,  wished  at 
any  cost  to  have  extended   the  League.     It  was  now,  Protestant 
however,  once  more  that  the  good  fortune  or  the  good  S00(1  faitjl 
faith  of  the  Protestants  stood  forward  in  aid  of  the  Em- 
pire, and  the  League  finally  ceased  to  exist  in  January 
of  this  year. 

Unity  of  purpose  was  as  yet,  however,  far  from  the 
councils  of  Germany.  In  vain  the  deputies  from  the 
Circle  of  Burgundy  represented  to  the  Diet  their  danger  ;  The  Diet 
in  vain  the  Archbishop  of  Salzburgh  (the  principal  Com-  *™£n" 
missioner)  observed,  "  How  needful  it  was  for  the  Em- 
pire to  open  its  eyes,  while  France  was  robbing  the 
State  piecemeal,  before  the  perfume  of  the  lily  should 
become  too  powerful  for  some  under  the  French  yoke."J 
The  Emperor  and  some  of  the  States  were  for  energetic 
measures,  but  gold,  or  mutual  jealousies,  prevailed  with 
the  majority,  and  it  was  decided  to  await  in  patience  the 
developement  of  events.  It  was  a  wise  interference  on 
the  part  of  the  Maritime  Powers  that  came  seasonably 
to  the  aid  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe  ;  a  pro- 
blem which,  from  this  time,  occupied  all  enlightened  cabi- 
nets, to  the  exclusion  of  a  merely  selfish,  and  therefore 
short-sighted  policy. 

Early  in  1668,§  not  long  after  the  Peace  of  Breda  be-  Peace  of 
tween  England  and  Holland,  Sir  W.  Temple  received  Breda. 
instructions  from  his  Court  to  open  negotiations  with  the    '  [  ^ 
Pensioner  DeWitt,  respecting  a  defensive  league  between        '     * 
England  and  Holland,  with  liberty  to  Sweden  to  accede. 
So  just  was  the  project,  and  so  obviously  necessary  for         _. 
both  parties,  if  England  did  not  wish  to  be  excluded  Jan* 
from  the  continent,  and  Holland  to  be  made  "a  maritime 
province  of  France,"  [  that  in  Jive  days  the  treaty  was 
propounded,  examined,  and  concluded  at  the   Hague. 
Shortly  afterwards,  Count  Dohna,  the  Swedish  Ambas- 
sador, acceded,  on  the  part  of  his  Court;  with  an  under- 
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standing  that  the  subsidies,  hitherto  but  nominally  paid 
by  France,  should  be  guaranteed  to  Sweden  by  Spain. 
Thus,  then,  the  Triple  Alliance  was  formed  ;  having  for 
its  view,  besides  the  general  peace  of  Christendom,  the 
more  particular  object,  as  stated  in  the  preamble  of  the 
treaty,  of  engaging  the  King  of  France  to  a  peace  with 
Spain,  on  the  condition  of  retaining  either  his  conquests 
of  the  preceding  year  in  the  Netherlands,  or  else  the 
Duchy  of  Luxembourg  with  the  Cambresis,  Douai, 
Aire,  St.  Omer,  Winoxbergen,  Fumes,  and  Lincken  ; 
or,  in  case  of  Spain  ceding  neither  of  these,  then 
Franche  Comle1. 

This  alliance  led  to  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle, 
in  which  Louis  was  contented  to  receive,  for  the  pre- 
sent, his  conquests  of  the  past  year,  and  to  resign 
Franche  Comte*.  Subsequent  events  evinced  the  im- 
policy of  affirming  so  injurious  a  principle  as  the  per- 
mitting conquest  to  assign  the  limits  of  territory.  This 
peace  looked  like  a  premium  on  aggression  ;  and  as  such 
the  French  Monarch  must  have  considered  it,  for  his 
energies  were  bent  immediately  on  a  new  and  more  ex- 
tensive invasion,  directed  precisely  to  the  same  quarter. 
For  this  end  two  methods  presented  themselves  at 
once  to  the  mind  of  Louis,  and  were  both  successfully 
put  into  practice :  one  was,  to  cause  the  dissolution  of 
the  Triple  Alliance,  the  other,  to  sow  dissension  among 
the  States  of  the  Empire,  and  to  sustain  thereby  a 
French  party  in  Germany.  We  are  first  to  examine  the 
success  of  the  intrigues  against  the  Triple  Alliance. 

With  England,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  the  French 
King  had  little  difficulty.  However  wise  (and  it  was 
very  wise)  had  been  the  formation  of  the  league  with 
Holland,  the  counsels  at  that  time  unhappily  prevalent 
in  England  were  capable  of  any  thing  within  the  verge 
of  policy,  except  good  faith.  A  faithless  King  usually 
makes  a  faithless  Ministry;  and  the  famous  one  which 
•went  by  the  name  of  the  Cabal  experienced  neither  dif- 
ficulty nor  remorse  in  selling  both  their  own  and  the 
safety  of  Holland,  for  the  promise  of  supplies  to  support 
the  shameful  extravagance  of  Charles  II. 

The  same  means  worked  out  the  same  ends  in  Swe- 
den. It  is,  however,  hardly  a  matter  of  reproach,  not 
at  all  of  surprise,  that  a  Power  which  had  acceded  to  a 
league  solely  for  the  sake  of  one  subsidy  should  break  it 
off  for  another.  France  promised  more  than  Spain, 
and  the  interests  of  Holland  were  as  nothing  in  either 
bargain.  Six  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars  yearly  sub- 
sidy were  to  pay  for  the  maintenance  of  ten  thousand 
foot  and  six  thousand  horse  in  Pomerania  and  the  terri- 
tory of  Bremen.*  Thus  ended  the  Triple  Alliance :  the 
Swiss  also  consented,  on  the  receipt  of  a  certain  sum,  to 
prevent  the  march  of  hostile  troops  through  their 
country. 

Never,  perhaps,  was  there  opened  a  more  extensive 
field  for  bribery  and  large  promises,  than  when  Louis 
undertook  to  gain  to  his  interests,  at  the  commencement 
of  this  war,  the  majority  of  the  German  States.  We 
stand  positively  amazed  at  the  boldness  which  could  pro- 
pose such  disreputable  means,  and  disgusted  at  the 
meanness  which  could  accept  them.  Three  agents  of 
German  extraction,  the  brothers  Fiirstenberg,  particu- 
larly distinguished  themselves  in  corrupting  their  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  eldest  won  over  the  Elector  of  Co- 
logne, the  others  proclaimed  with  eagerness,  perhaps 
in  sincerity,  the  truly  "  Catholic  "  intentions  of  the  King 

*  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  55. 
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to  extend  by  every  means  the  religion  of  Rome.  The  Annals  of 
Bishops  of  Munster  and  Osnabruck  entered  into  the  Germany- 
league  with  France ;  the  Duke  of  Hanover  promised 
ten  thousand  men,  and  begged  for  a  French  officer  to 
discipline  them.  Duke  Christian  of  Mecklenburg 
Schwerin  gave  the  greatest  proof  of  his  affection  for 
France,  by  promising  aid  in  opposition  to  the  express 
opinion  of  his  council.  The  example  of  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  sufficed  to  engage  the  Electors  of  Mayence 
and  Treves  to  a  simulated  belief  in  the  assertion  of  the 
King,  that  he  intended  nothing  against  the  provisions 
of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  That  example  was  a  cu- 
rious specimen  of  the  secure  insolence  with  which  Louis 
treated  the  States  of  the  Empire. 

Without  either  warning   or  pretext  afforded  on  the  Invasion  of 
part  of  the   Duke,  some  French  troops  fell  upon  and  Lorraine, 
plundered  his  capital  Nancy,  scarcely  allowing  the  Prince 
to  escape   to  Epinal.     To  the  Diet  the  King  declared 
this  step  had  been  forced  upon  him  by  the  continued 
restlessness  of  the  Duke,  and  that  he   had  been  com- 
pelled to  anticipate  his  evident  design  of  engaging  in 
some  new  war. 

As  this  versatile  Prince  had  lately  renewed  his  alle-  Lorraine 
giance  to  the  Emperor,  an  Imperial  Ambassador  was  taktn  Pos- 
sent  to  Paris  to  claim  his  indemnity  as  an  integral  por- 
tion of  the  Empire.  A  cold  answer  was  returned,  that 
the  Duke  had  deserved  his  fate,  in  arming  himself,  and 
by  entering  into  intrigues  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Peace  of  the  Pyrenees.  For  the  future,  the  Diet  were 
given  to  understand  Lorraine  formed  part  of  the  French 
dominions.  Charles  IV.,  the  unfortunate  Duke,  re- 
signed his  nominal  sovereignty  to  his  nephew  Charles  V., 
and  entered  the  Imperial  service  with  a  view  to  take  a 
share  in  the  war  of  the  Low  Countries.  It  is  true  cer- 
tain conditions  were  afterwards  offered  to  him  by  the 
King,  on  the  representation  of  the  allied  Ecclesiastical  Dae.  7. 
Princes;  but  they  were  so  hard  that  the  mediators  them- 
selves rejected  them. 

But  the  most  extraordinary  and  the  least  excusable  Conduct 
conduct  was  exhibited  by  the  Imperial  Court  itself.     Ac-  of  the 
cording  to  the  saying  of  Louis,  "the  golden  chains  at  Austrian 
length  found  entrance  into  Vienna."     Cremonville,  the    '  u  * 
French  Ambassador,  won  by  bribes  Prince  Lobkowitz, 
the  Austrian  Prime  Minister,  who  persuaded  the  Em- 
peror to  agree  to  a  secret  treaty  with  France,  by  which 
either  Power  hound  itself  not  to  assist  the  enemy  of  the 
other :  the  Emperor  promised  not  to  interfere  in  any 
quarrel  which  should  be  carried  on  beyond  the  bound- 
aries of  the  Empire ;  and,  lastly,  all  existing  differences 
between  the  two   Courts  were  to  be  amicably  settled.*  Electors  of 
Two   Princes,   the  Electors,  namely,  of    Saxony    and  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  professed  a  strict  neutrality.     The  former  re-  Bavaria 
sisted,  indeed,  the  pressing  instances  of  the   Elector  re 
Frederic   William  to  join  him  in  an  offensive  league 
against  France ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  answer  to 
the  French  Ambassador,  who  wished  to   dissuade  him 
from  his  purpose,  was  bold  and  patriotic :    "  No  one," 
he  said,  "  should  prevent  him  from  remaining  true  to 
God,  the  Emperor,  and  the  Holy  Empire,  to  the   last 
drop  of  his  blood."f     The  Elector  of  Bavaria  held  the 
same  course  with  some  self-denial ;  for   Hermann  Von 
Fiirstenberg,  his  Privy  Councillor,  introduced  into  the 
royal  coffers  sufficient  French  gold  to  shake,  if  not  en- 
tirely to  alter,  his  resolution.  J 

*  Wagner,  Hut.  Leopoldi,  M.  lib.  v.  p.  363 
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As  usual,  the  great  Elector  distinguished  himself  on 
this  occasion.  In  vain,  through  the  detestable  agency 
of  William  of  Fiirstenberg,  the  Duchy  of  Gelders,  with 
the  territory  of  Zutphen,  was  proffered  to  him,  if  he 
would  share  in  the  intended  dismemberment  of  Holland. 
The  Elector  despatched  in  reply  an  embassy  to  St.  Ger- 
mains,  to  inquire  if  war  was  really  intended.  As  soon 
as  he  received  an  affirmative  answer,  he  declared  him- 
self for  neutrality,  no  other  means  for  the  present  re- 
maining, to  him.* 

Early  in  this  year,  having  completed  his  multifarious 
projects,  to  the  eternal  disgrace  of  venal  courts  and  im- 
becile rulers,  Louis  published  an  insolent  declaration  of 
war  against  the  United  States.  "  Without  prejudice  to 
his  glory,"  said  Louis,  "he  could  no  longer  remain  at 
peace  with  Holland." 

In  May  of  this  year  was  seen  the  afflicting  spectacle 
of  the  allied  fleets  of  France  and  England  combined 
against  the  brave  Republic.  That  Power,  deserted  by 
all  except  by  the  secret  good  wishes  of  the  great  Elector, 
concluded  a  league  with  Spain  for  mutual  defence,  and, 
thus  feebly  supported,  stood  forward  to  oppose  the  rest  of 
Europe,  strong  only  in  justice,  and  in  the  unwieldy  na- 
ture of  the  force  leagued  against  her.  De  Ruyter  nobly 
upheld  the  renown  of  the  Dutch  fleet  in  a  series  of  par- 
tial engagements,  in  which,  if  neither  party  could  claim 
a  decided  superiority,  the  moral  advantage  was  all  on 
the  defending  side.  In  the  mean  while  the  vast  forces 
of  Louis  poured  like  a  torrent  over  the  devoted  land  ; 
four  provinces  were  conquered  in  June  and  July,  and 
Amsterdam  was  only  saved  by  inundating  the  sur- 
rounding country.  At  this  crisis,  an  internal  revolution, 
and  a  change  of  policy  externally,  came  seasonably  to 
the  aid  of  Holland,  and  yet  more  to  that  of  the  balance 
of  European  power. 

The  revolution  in  Holland  was  brought  about  by 
popular  indignation  at  the  supposed  treachery  of  the 
brothers  De  Witt,  who  paid  the  penalty  of  the  sus- 
picion, by  losing  their  lives  in  a  tumult  which  took  place 
at  the  Hague.  Whether  the  suspicion  was  just  or  other- 
wise, the  result  in  a  singular  manner  revenged  Holland 
for  the  unceasing  intrigues  of  France.  On  the  fall  of 
the  De  Witts,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  afterwards  Wil- 
liam III.  of  England,  was  elected  Stadtholder  of  five 
provinces,  with  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy. 
From  this  time  order  and  resolution  marked  the  Dutch 
councils  ;  and  a  general  confidence  in  their  leader 
inclined  even  the  disaffected  to  obedience,  and  the 
despairing  to  hope.f 

It  was  once  more  the  Elector  Frederic  William  on 
whom  it  devolved  to  arouse  a  proper  spirit  in  the  Ger- 
man Empire.  At  his  instances  the  Emperor  joined  in  a 
league  of  defence,  and  the  States  shortly  after  acceded. 
So  early,  indeed,  as  May  he  had  concluded  a  subsidiary 
treaty  with  Holland,  by  which  he  placed  twenty  thou- 
sand men  at  their  disposal.  The  terms  of  the  new  alli- 
ance were  to  preserve  the  peaces  of  Cleves,  Oliva,  and 
Aix-la-Chapelle  ;  to  take  measures  for  the  safety  of  Co- 
logne and  the  Netherlands,  and  to  protect  Bremen 
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against  the  Swedes.     To  the  Dutch  Republic  the  Em-  Annals  of 
peror  promised,  in  the    spirit  of  the    Peace    of  West-  Germany. 
phalia,  a  corps  of  twelve  thousand  men,  and,  in  case  of  ^ 
need,  double  that  force,  receiving  a  monthly  subsidy  of 
forty-five  thousand  rix  dollars.   It  may  be  inquired,  how 
these  engagements  agreed  with  those  so  lately  concluded 
between  France  and  Austria  ;  and  in  truth  the  Emperor 
had  some  difficulty  in  apparently  remaining  faithful  to 
both  treaties,  while  he  virtually  observed  neither.     The 
pretext,  that  this  war  concerned,  and  was  taking  place 
within  the  Circles  of  the  Empire,  afforded  an  excuse  for 
the  form  now  entered  into  against  France  ;  and  it  was  no  ro 
more  than  a  form  ;  for  the  Austrian  Generals  had  secret 
orders  from   the  Imperial  Prime  Minister  JLobkowitz  to 
thwart,  by  inaction,  every  plan   of  the  great   Elector. 
Montecuculi   was   ordered   "  not  to  use    his   weapons 
against  France,  but  only  to  show  them  ;"*  and  thus  it 
happened  that,  after  many  a  fruitless  attempt  to  cross  Rhine. 
the  Rhine,  and   much  fatiguing  countermarching,  the 
allied  troops  retired    into  Westphalia  for  their  winter 
quarters,  dispirited  and  despised. 

Early  in  this  year  Sweden  stepped  forward  as  a  medi-       A.  D. 
ator,  and  in  the  course  of  the  negotiation  the  Elector  of     1673. 
Brandenburg  first  learned  the  duplicity  of  the  Emperor;  Sweden 
the  secret  treaty  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  Paris  mediates. 
was  necessarily  laid  open.    Disgusted  at  such  treachery, 
und  finding  in  it  the  solution  of  the  failure  of  the  past 
campaign,  disappointed  also  in  the  promised  subsidies 
from  Holland,  and  fearing  for  his  Rhenish  territories,  ^"e  8reat 
he  concluded  a  peace  of  neutrality  with  France.     By   jj?  orc 
virtue  of  this  treaty,  France  engaged  to  restore  him  such  peace  of 
of  his  dominions  as  had  been  seized  on  ;  by  a  secret  neutrality 
article  Louis  bound  himself  to  pay  him  eight  hundred  *lth 
thousand  francs,  and  to  aid  in  procuring  from  Holland  Jrauce/  f 
the  withheld  subsidies.     All  endeavours  to  bring  him  co.0.,era. 
into  a  friendly  alliance  with  France  were  in  vain  ;  a  pro-  tion. 
viso  was  even  inserted  in  the  treaty,  by  which  he  retained  June, 
the  liberty  to  assist  the  Empire  if  it  were  attacked.  A-  D- 

The  only  result  of  the  pacific  interference  of  Sweden      1673. 
was  the  appointment  of  a  congress  at  Cologne,  where  Congress  of 
nothing  worthy  of  remark  occurred  (as  upon  similar  oc-  Cologne. 
casions  where  peace  is  merely  a  pretext)  excepting  the 
arrest,  illegal,  but  most  just,  of  the  Prince  William  of 
Fiirstenberg,  on  the  part  of  Austria.  f     He  was  seized  Arrest  of 
and  conveyed  first  to  Bonn,  thence  to  Vienna.    It  is  un-  Prince  WU- 
necessary  to  detail  the  reasons  advanced  on  either  side,  p^ten- 
for  and  against  this  unusual  act  :  there  can  be  no  doubt  berg. 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Prince,  even  if  we  admit  the  plea 
of  illegality  in  his  capture.     He  had  appeared  at  Co- 
logne as  the  Elector's  Ambassador  ;  but,  as  the  Elector 
was  present  in  person,  it  may  be,  and  was  a  question,  how 
far  this  assumed  character  ought  to  have  shielded  him 
during  the  sitting  of  the  congress.     Be  that  as  it  may,  Re.com. 
the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  was  made  use  of  by  Louis  mencement 
to  break  off  all  further  negotiations,  and  to  resume  the  of  the  war. 
war  with  greater  spirit.     There  was,  however,  thence-  Change  of 
forward  a  remarkable  difference  in  the  position  of  Eu-  position  in 
rope,  since  England,  (compelled  by  the  national  voice,)  the  Powers 
Cologne,  and  Miinster  ranged  themselves  on  the  side  of° 
the  Emperor  ;  from  this  period,  Holland  retired  from  the 
principal  post  she  had  hitherto  so  gloriously  occupied  in 
the  war,   and  a  contest,  all   had  foreseen,  commenced 
between  the  Empire  and  France,  with  the  alternating 
assistance  to  either  side  from  the  Maritime  Powers. 

Slow  as  were  the  measures  usually  undertaken  by  the 
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History.  Diet,  the  repeated  aggressions,  and  the  careless  indiffer- 
ence to  remonstrance,  on  the  part  of  Louis,  at  length 
forced  that  body  into  a  general  declaration  of  war.  The 
burning  of  the  Strasburg  bridge,  the  devastations  in 
the  Palatinate,  and  the  forcible  occupation  of  Alsatia, 
all  concurred  in  lending  a  full  measure  of  justice  to  their 
tardy  reprisals.  The  French  Ambassador,  who  for 
twenty  years  had  intrigued  on  the  spot  against  German 
declare  war  independence,  was  directed  to  leave  Ratisbon  within  three 
against  days  ;  a  large  subsidy  in  men  and  money  was  voted,  and 
only  the  usual  religious  jealousies  interfered  to  check 
the  universal  harmony :  even  they  were  at  length  ap- 
peased, by  the  appointment  of  six  Major-Generals  in- 
stead of  the  ordinary  number  of  four. 

These  preparations,  and  especially  the  deliberations 
that  led  to  them,  required  so  much  time,  that  the  French 
monarch,  with  his  usual  impetuosity,  with  one  army  con- 
quered in  person  the  whole  of  Franehe  Comte*,  with 
another,  under  Turenne,  opposed  successfully  Montecu- 
culi on  the  Upper  Rhine,  and  devastated  the  Palatinate ; 
while  a  third,  under  the  great  Conde*,  carried  the  war 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  As  the  promised 
contingents  of  the  States  arrived  but  slowly,  and,  in 
general,  very  imperfectly,  separate  treaties  were  made 
between  the  allies  and  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Wolf- 
enbuttel, and  Zelle,  and  between  the  same  Powers  and 
the  great  Elector,  whose  former  neutrality,  now  that 
the  Empire  was  attacked,  did  not  prevent  him  from 
coming  to  the  assistance  of  Germany  with  sixteen  thou- 
sand men. 

On  the  Rhine,  the  same  dilatory  warfare  was  conspi- 
cuous as  in  the  last  campaign.     The  Imperial  Generals, 
men  of  French  extraction  and  Romanists,  could  not  be 
grieved  at  the  reverses  of  the  Protestant  heretics.  Fortu- 
nately, with  the  fall  of  Lobkowitz,*  a  most  dangerous 
Minister,  this  double-faced  policy  was  put  an  end  to,  and 
some  bloody  but   indecisive  engagements   proved  the 
valour  of  both  parties.   At  Sinzheim  and  at  Einsisheim 
both  parties  claimed  the  victory  ;  the  latter  battle,  how- 
ever, and  more  especially  two  others  fought  at  Colmar 
,   I     .       and  Mulhausen,  in  the   autumn,  had  assuredly  been 
between  the  more  *°  tne  advantage  of  the  allies,  if  a  paltry  jealousy, 
Generals     between  the  Austrian  Generals  and  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburg, had  not  cramped  their  efforts,  and  ended  the 
campaign  by  a  hasty  retreat  over  the  Rhine. 
A.  D.          1°  the  winter,  the  Swedes  made  an  attack  upon  the 
1674.     territories  of   the  great  Elector,  at  the  suggestion  of 
Dec.  France  ;  Wrangel  burst  into  La  Mark,  with  the  hopes 

The  Swedes  of  thus  effecting  a  diversion  in  favour  of  the  French 
army  on  the  Rhine.     But  even  this  imminent  peril  did 
not  at  first  induce  Frederic  William  to  leave  what  he 
considered  his  proper  post  in  Alsatia.     He  hoped  the 
Empire  would,  in  such   a  case,  assist  their  own  ally. 
Finding  that  they  looked  with  apathy  on  the  devastation 
his   land   was   suffering,   he   hastened  to   the  Hague, 
with  a  view  to  excite  the  Dutch  to  declare  war  against 
Sweden,    now    united   with    Bavaria    and    Hanover. 
When,  however,  he  saw  both  Denmark  and  the  Empe- 
ror still  inclined  to  delay,  he  suddenly  marched   his 
Himself  re-  troops  from  their  quarters  in  Franconia,  and  fell  so  un- 
Swedes.  *    exPectedly  upon  the  Swedes,  that  in  three  days  he  drove 
them  back  with  loss  upon  Rathenow  and  Fehrbellin.    In 
Alliance      August  of  this  year,  an  alliance  was  concluded  between 

between        

the  Elector. 

Kine  of  wa8  8UPP°sed  this  Minister  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 

Denmark      aga»nst  the  Emperor's  life.  Sir  W.  Temple's  Letters,  vol.  ii.  p.  3 17, 
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the  Elector,  the  King  of  Denmark,  the  Bishop  of  Mun-  Annals  of 
ster,  and  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick,  Wolfenbuttel,  and  Germany. 
Zelle ;  and  these  Northern  allies  continued,  till  the  end 
of  the  war,  to  keep  the  Swedes  fully  occupied  in  the  de- 
fence of  their  provinces. 

On   the  Rhine   this  year,  some  fighting  took  place 
rather  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French.     It  is  true 
they  found  time  to  lay  waste  a  great  part  of  the  unfortu- 
nate Palatinate,  but  the  appointment  of  Montecuculi  in- 
stead  of  Bornonville  proved  of  service   to  the  allies ;  Munster, 
the  more  so,  as  Montecuculi  insisted  on  holding  himself  and  Dukes 
independent  of  the  Council  of  War  sitting  at  Vienna.  of.  ^r 
The  great  Turenne  fell  in  this  campaign  at  Sasbach,  and  ™Duttel 
the  French  ultimately  recrossed  the  Rhine.     The  Im-  and  Zelle. 
perialists  followed,  by  crossing  at  Kehl,  but  were  met      A.  D. 
and  repulsed   before    Hagenau  by    Conde,   who  had     1675. 
marched  from  the  Netherlands  to  supply  the  loss  of  Tu-  July  27. 
renne.    After  some  further  unimportant  operations,  the  ^eatl1  °^ 
Imperialists  took  up  their  winter  quarters  in  Alsatia,  the  Campafffn 
Brisgau,  Suabia,  and  Franconia.  During  this  campaign  on  the 
the  active  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in  concert  with  the  two  Rhine. 
Dukes  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,  raised  the    siege  of 
Treves  and  took  Marshal  Cre*qui  prisoner. 

So  early  as  this  year,  preparations  were  made,  and  Prepara- 
negotiations  entered  into  for  a  peace.*     The  difficulty  tions  for 
made  by  France  was  the  choice  of  a  proper  place,  owing  Peace« 
(as  was  alleged)  to  the  illegal  capture  of  the  Prince  of 
Fiirstenberg  at   the   last   Congress,  whose   immediate 
liberty  was  required  as  a  preliminary.     The  real  object 
in  view  was  to  gain  time,  and  to  use  it  for  a  series  of 
separate  treaties,  whereby  the  force  of  the  allies  as  a 
body  would  be  lost.     This  policy  was  more  useful  to  Policy  of 
France  than  any  victories  in  the  field.     The  Emperor  France, 
replied,  that  so  soon  as  the  peace  was  concluded  the 
detention  of  the  Prince  should  cease.    England  entered  England 
with  good  faith  this  time  into  the  mediation,  a  part  mediates. 
which  Sweden  would  fain  have  acted ;  but  her  attack 
upon  Brandenburg,  and  notorious  inclination  to  France, 
caused  her  repeated  overtures  on  this  head  to  be  coldly 
received  at  the  Hague.t 

The  campaigns  of  the  two  following  years  can  be 
considered  in  no  other  light,  than  as  strokes  of  policy 
directed  rather  in  the  cabinet  than  in  the  field.     It  was 
a  series  of  engagements  tending  not  so  much  to  any  Campaigns 
particular  end  to  be  obtained  by  victory,  as  to  the  in- oftneSjtwo 
fluence  the  course  of  events  would  have  upon  the  pend-  conducted^ 
ing  peace.     A  more  striking  instance  of  the  wantonness 
of  war  can  hardly  be  imagined  than  a  cold-blooded  cal- 
culation, wherein  so  many  lives  might  represent  so  many 
miles  of  territory,  so  many  towns  or  provinces  taken 
and  plundered,  so  much  consideration  with  the  Plenipo- 
tentiaries.    Especially  on  the  Rhine,  the  war  of  devasta-  Cruelty  of 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  French  was  horrible ;  on  either  the  French 
bank  the  smoke  of  the  burning  went  up  as  an  unholy  °"  the 
sacrifice.    The  course  of  the  Saar  for  fourteen  German  Rnme< 
miles  was  marked  by  cities  in  flames  and  wasted  fields. 
From  intercepted  letters  it  appeared  that  the  French  had 
determined  to  lay  waste  the  whole  territory  bordering  on 
the  Moselle  and  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  in  order 
to  cut  off  subsistence  and  forage  from  the  allies.J 

In  the  Netherlands  the  scanty  help  of  the  Spaniards 
did  not  permit  the  Prince  of  Orange,  however  brave 
and  patriotic,  to  make  head  against  the  French  under 
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Marshal  Luxemberg.  These  latter  at  one  time  pushed 
their  outposts  so  far  as  Antwerp.-  Meanwhile  the 
Swedes,  who  neither  knew  how  to  advance  with  safety 
nor  to  recede  with  honour,  endured  for  the  present  the 
severest  losses  of  any.  By  the  end  of  this  year  they 
had  parted  with  all  their  German  territories  and  their 
hard-earned  renown.  The  Dukes  of  Luneburg  and 
Hanover,  with  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  already  began 
to  divide  amongst  them  the  territories  of  Bremen  and 
Verden ;  the  Danes  possessed  themselves  of  places  in 
Schonen  and  the  Island  of  Riigen,  while  the  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  with  the  taking  of  Stettin,  completed  the 
Losses  of  conquest  of  all  Pomerania.  Thus  the  Swedes  were  left 
the  Swedes,  precisely  in  the  same  condition,  with  regard  to  territory, 
as  before  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  with  the  significant  dis- 
tinction, that  what  they  then  so  gloriously  obtained  was 
now  as  ingloriously  lost ;  nor  could  Europe  fail  to  per- 
ceive the  very  different  position  they  then  occupied  as 
arbiters  of  Germany,  from  their  present  humiliating  post 
of  French  mercenaries. 

A.  D.  In  August  of  this  year,  all  parties  being  wearied  with 

1678.     a  contest  in  which  no  one  principal  was  concerned,  the 
Peace  be-    first  part  of  the  peace  was  concluded  at  Nimwegen,  be- 
tween         tweeii  the  Dutch  and  the  French.     It  is  generally  said 
France  and  that  this  separate  treaty  was  concluded  under  the  auspi- 
Holland.     ceg  and  ^^  the  fu)j  concurrence  of  England  ;  but  the 
despatches  of  the  time  from  the  Hague  *  prove  that  this 
was  not  the  case.    A  private  intrigue,  co-operating  with 
the  artifices  of  the  French,  gained  over  the  Dutch  Mi- 
nister at  Nimwegen,  and  Holland  withdrew  from  the 
contest  without  exacting,  as  was  intended  by  England, 
the  prior  cession  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  by  France. 
It  might  be,  as  was  generally  supposed,  that  a  national 
Conduct  of  jealousy  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  was  suspected  of 
Prmce,   a  wjsjj  to  contjuue  the  war  in  conjunction  with  Eng- 
land, hastened  the  measure ;  at  all  events  that  Prince 
made  no  concealment  of  his  surprise  and  dislike  to  this 
desertion  of  his  allies,  and  it  is  more  than  probable 
that,  with  the  knowledge  of   the   peace  having  been 
signed,  he  attacked  and  defeated  the  French   before 
Mons. 

This  separate  treaty  was  followed  in  the  same  year  by 
another  between  Spain  and  France :  France  to  retain 
Franche  ComUS,  and  twelve  fortresses  on  the  frontiers  of 
the  Netherlands,  with  Dinant  in  Lorraine. 

It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  these  defections  from 
the  general  cause  were  looked  upon  with  indifference. 
The  Emperor,  and  especially  the  brave  and  patriotic 
Elector,  protested  against  the  ruin  brought  upon  all  by 
the  weakness  or  selfishness  of  some.  England  was  not 
without  blame  in  this  matter;  and  it  is  impossible  to 
read  the  contradictory  proceedings  of  the  English  Mi- 
nistry on  this  occasion,  without  more  than  suspecting  the 
hand  of  the  profligate  and  needy  Charles  to  have  dic- 
tated the  opposing  counsels,  which  rendered  our  medi- 
ation at  Nimwegen  partly  despicable  and  partly  odious  : 
but  the  example  of  the  Dutch,  however  much  blamed, 
was  in  the  end  generally  followed.  After  some  threat- 
ening movements  on  the  part  of  the  French,  now  secure 
on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands,  the  Emperor  was  fain, 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  remonstrances  of  the  Elector 
France  and  Frederic  William,  to  make  a  peace  for  himself  and  the 
ror.!  pe~  Empire.  In  lieu  of  Fribiirg,  France  was  to  retain  Phi- 
hpsburg;  as  to  the  rest,  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 

*  Lettert  of  Sir  W.  Temple,  in  loco,  particularly  one  to  the 
Duke  of  Ormond,  p.  497. 
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to  be  the  general  guide ;  to  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  an 
offer  was  made  which,  from  its  exceeding  injustice,  it 
was  intended  he  should  refuse  ;  he  did  accordingly  pro- 
test against  it;  but  as  his  protest  was  not  backed  by  the 
Emperor,  it  remained  for  him  to  acquiesce  in  his  loss  ; 
the  usual  fate  of  small  Powers  who  take  a  share  in  the 
quarrels  of  great. 

The  Elector,  thus  deserted,  had  no  option  but  to 
send  his  Ambassador  to  St.  Germain  and  to  receive 
the  commands  of  France.  Of  all  his  conquests  in 
Pomerania  he  was  permitted  to  retain  only  a  small  ter- 
ritory beyond  the  Oder,  with  the  exception  of  which, 
Sweden  received  back  all  her  former  territory  as  it  stood 
at  the  Peace  of  Osnabruck.  The  Bishop  of  Munster 
and  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  severally  disgorged  their 
prey,  and  restored  their  German  provinces  to  Sweden. 
The  former  received  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars, 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburg  three  hundred  thousand,  as 
compensation  for  the  expenses  of  the  war. 

Denmark,  last  of  all,  by  a  treaty  completed  at  Fon- 
tainbleau,  restored  to  Sweden  the  conquests  of  the  late 
war,  and  made  full  restitution  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein 
Gottorp,  renewing,  at  the  same  time,  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia,  Roschild,  and  Copenhagen.* 

The  saying  attributed  to  the  French  on  this  occasion 
well  and  truly  explains  their  policy  and  its  complete 
success.  "With  Holland,"  said  they,  "we  have  made 
an  artful  peace ;  with  Spain  an  artful  and  an  advan- 
tageous peace ;  with  the  Emperor  an  artful,  advan- 
tageous, and  most  glorious  peace." 

The  Emperor,  in  the  part  he  took  upon  himself  to 
ratify  this  treaty  without  consulting  the  States,  infringed 
upon  an  article  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia,  which  pro- 
vided that  no  act  of  peace  or  war  should  be  concluded 
without  their  assent.  The  excuse  which  the  Emperor 
gave,  was  the  necessity  of  despatch,  and  the  natural  slow- 
ness of  so  large  a  body  in  a  matter  which  required  una- 
nimity. The  States  received  the  excuse,  in  the  hope  it 
could  never  be  drawn  into  a  precedent,  and  confirmed 
the  ratification  :  in  this  hope,  however,  subsequent  events 
prove  them  to  have  been  mistaken. 

One  striking  reflection  arises  out  of  this  peace  : 
France  had,  during  the  past  war,  combated  all  Eu- 
rope with  honour  and  profit.  What  was  not  to  be 
feared  for  the  general  tranquillity,  and  for  the  stability  of 
existing  Powers,  when  success  attended  a  Prince  who 
had  proved  himself  so  unscrupulous  as  Louis,  and 
whose  designs  became  every  day  further  developed,  as 
the  means  to  oppose  them  dwindled  away  ?  France 
had  closed  an  equal  war  with  an  act  of  far  more  import- 
ance to  herself  than  the  victories  of  either  side ;  she 
had  separated  a  combination,  baffled  indeed  hitherto, 
but  never  vanquished.  Who  should  now  oppose  a  limit 
to  the  ambition  which  respected  nothing,  feared  nothing, 
and  whose  successes  in  war  were  but  as  preludes  to  fur- 
ther acquisitions  on  occasion  of  a  peace?  Germany 
might  well  tremble;  for  the  past,  however  disastrous 
and  however  disgraceful,  threw  a  gloomy  and  an  ominous 
shadow  forward,  since  neither  danger  nor  defeat  could 
introduce  a  real  union  into  the  heterogeneous  counsels 
of  a  weak,  because  a  divided  Empire. 

To  the  period  of  this  peace  must  be  referred  an  at- 
tempt made  by  the  King  of  Denmark,  Christian  V.,  on 
Hamburg,  which  city  his  troops,  now  on  their  return 

*  For  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen  have  been  consulted  Pfister, 
Coxe,  Heeren,  Sir  W.  Temple,  Menzel,  &c. 
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History,  from  the  Netherlands,  received  orders  to  besiege.  Some 
pretence  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Holstein  was  put 
forward  as  an  excuse  for  this  aggression.  A  proceeding 
so  very  similar  to  the  acts  of  Louis  wanted  that  mo- 
narch's power  to  support  it.  The  great  Elector  and  his 
neighbours  interfered,  and  compelled  the  would-be  con- 
queror to  assent  to  a  provisional  treaty  at  Pinneberg,  by 
which  his  claims  of  allegiance  were  referred  to  amicable 
or  judicial  decision.* 

About  the  same  time,  and  before  the  ratifications  of 
the  Peace  of  Nimwegen  were  exchanged,  fresh  acts  of 
violence  on  the  part  of  Louis  significantly  proved  his 
opinion  of   that  weak  and  impolitic  measure   of  the 
allies.     This  time  an  appearance  of  legality  made  more 
galling  than  before  the  usual  territorial  invasions.     It 
Q  ;  ;     f     seemed  that  a  zealous  deputy  to  the  Parliament  of  Metz, 
the'cham-   °f  tne  name  of  Ravaulx,  commenced  a  search  among 
bers  of  He-  the  archives  of  Metz,  with  what  intention  is  uncertain : 
union.,         after  a  while,  whether  from  the  hope  of  sharing  in  the 
spoils,  or  in  good  faith,  he  transmitted  to  the  Minister 
Louvois  a  plan  of  asserting  some  rights,  partly  obsolete 
and   partly  (it  is  to  be  feared)  fictitious,  on  the  sur- 
rounding territory,  based  upon  certain  documents  which 
he  either  had,  or  pretended  to  have  discovered.     The 
Minister,  unscrupulous  as  he  was,  appears  at  first  to 
have  looked  upon  the  project  as  absurd  ;  perhaps  he 
thought  the  sword  a  better  weapon  than  the  pen.     Ulti- 
mately, however,  he  adopted  this  hopeful  scheme,  and  a 
Chamber  of  Reunion  (as  it  was  termed)  was  erected  at 
A.  D.       Metz,  to  inquire  into  the  dormant  rights  of  the  French 
1679.      King  throughout  the  three  Bishoprics.     Papers  were 
searched  into,  chests  broken  open,  much  dust  disturbed, 
and  many  mouldering  archives  restored  to  importance, 
in  the  hope  of  giving  a  legal  colouring  to  an  act  of  the 
grossest  wrong.     But  the  scheme  once  adopted  was  too 
good  to  be  confined  to  Metz ;  at  Brisach  and  at  Be- 
san^on  similar   Chambers  of  Reunion  were  established 
for  Alsatia  and  Franche  Comte1.     It  was  proposed,  by 
means  of  their  investigations,  and  above  all,  in  accord- 
ance with  their  reports,   to  reclaim  and  at  once  take 
possession  of  all  the  towns  ;  and  not  only  towns,  but 
Principalities,  Counties,  and  Duchies,  which  could  be 
proved  or  asserted  to  have  been  at  any  time  dependen- 
cies on  any  of  the  above-named  territories.     Some  idea 
may  be  entertained  of  the  antiquarian  industry  which 
animated  the  members  of  these  Chambers,  when  it  is 
mentioned,  that  the  rich  monastery  of  Weissenburg  was 
claimed   in   right   of  its  founder  "good  King  Dago- 
bert,"  of  traditional  memory,  t     Although  this  might 
almost  appear  a  jest,  the  proceedings  which  took  place 
in  consequence  of  their  reports  were,  for  the  German 
Empire,  of  serious  and  grave  importance.   Deux  Fonts, 
Saarbruek,  Weldentz,  Spanheim,  Lauterburg,  Germer- 
sheim,  Montbeillard,  and  other  places,  were  claimed  as 
dependencies ;  and  as  this  notable  project  improved  in 
Chamber  of  favour,  a  fourth  Chamber  was  set  on  foot  in  the  Nether- 
the^th'11  'an<^s»  where,  as  the  researches  promised  to  be  somewhat 
lands.       "  complicated,  Louis  undertook  to  be  satisfied  with  the 
Duchy  of  Luxemburgh,  in  lieu  of  detached  and  iso- 
lated fiefs.     In  the  mean  while,  to  crown  this  extrava- 
gance, not  only  were  the  Princes  to  whom  the  abstracted 
places  rightfully  belonged  called  on  to  pay  homage  as 
French  vassals ;  but  Sweden,  in  right  of  Deux  Fonts, 
and  Spain,  as  Lord  of  the  Netherlands,  were  cited  to 

*  Pfister,  vol.  T.  p.  73, 74. 

|  Menzel,  Getchichte  der  Detntchcn,  6te  lief,  p.  606. 
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appear  by  deputy  and  do  homage  to  their  feudal  master,  Annals  of 
the  King  of  France.*  It  had  been  foreseen  that  this  Germany, 
last  demand  would  not  be  complied  with,  and  the  seve- 
ral places  were  accordingly  taken  possession  of  by 
French  troops  as  forfeited  fiefs. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  this  new  and  unheard  of 
act  on  the  part  of  Louis  was  received  by  the  Emperor 
and  the  Diet  with  a  greater  show  of  opposition  than 
usual.  A  protest  against  the  Chambers  of  Reunion 
was  immediately  lodged  with  the  French  Ambassador, 
who  replied,  in  the  spirit  of  the  whole  transaction,  that 
the  Chambers  were  open  to  all  the  world,  and  all  who 
attended  their  proceedings  would  be  satisfied  with  their 
strict  legality.  Besides  the  protests,  in  the  course  of 
six  months  the  Diet  found  time  to  indite  a  Latin 
epistle  to  the  King,  in  which  the  monstrous  absurdity  Jul7- 

of  such  pretensions  was  formally,  but  very  superfluously,  ^rot£vs.ts  of 

j        4       /•          ,  J        .       ,  J     . r  J    the  Diet 

exposed.     As   formal  an  answer,  in  due  time,  was  re-  against  the 

ceived  from  France,  in  which  the  Empire  were  now,  for  Chambers 
the  first  time,  made  sensible  of  the  pernicious  vagueness  °f  R*- 
of  the  late  peaces,  especially  that  of  Westphalia,  with  union- 
regard   to    Alsatia;    and   that   of    Nimwegen,    which 
affirmed,  in  this  particular,  the  intentional  vagueness  of 
its  predecessor ;  since,  by  an  article  in  the  latter  peace, 
it  had  been  covenanted  that  the  French  King  made  no 
new  demands  about  the  disputed  places,  leaving  them 
to  the  uncertainty  already  prevailing.f     These  negotia- 
tions, and  some  overtures  on  the  part  of  Louis  to  open 
a  pacific  Congress  at  Frankfurt,  filled  up  the  time  until      A.  D. 
the  opportunity  occurred  which  had  been  long  looked      1681. 
for,   and    Strasburg  itself    was    occupied    by   French  Sept.  30. 
troops;J  on  the  same  day  Casale,  an  imperial  fief  in  Strasburfj 
Lombardy,  was   taken,  and  thus  the  French   held  at  occ'M^di 
once  the  keys  of  Upper  Germany  and  of  the  Imperial  sale> 
States  of  Lombardy. 

Not   even,   however,   these   overt   acts   could   break  Slow  pro- 
through  the  crust  of  ceremony  which  triply  covered  the  seeding*  of 
Congress  of  Frankfurt.     Astonishing  as  it  may  appear,  ~rgss>°n 
points  of  the  merest  formality  were  first  entertained  and 
long  disputed,  before  any  progress  was  made  to  obtain 
satisfaction  for  the  injuries  sustained  by  Germany  at  the 
hands  of  Louis.     It  was  first  to  be  decided  with  the 
French   Plenipotentiaries,   whether   the   Latin    tongue 
should  be  used ;  then  among  themselves,  about  their 
title   and   precedence;   whether  the  German  Ministers 
should  sit  in  a  circle,  or  oval,  or  in  a  square.    After  two 
months    entertaining    discussion    on    these   important 
points,  the  whole  matter  was  referred  to   the   Diet  at  Reference 
Ratisbon.     That  body,  as  if  disdaining  a  less  degree  of to  the  Diet- 
ceremony  than  a  mere  occasional  Congress,  took  the 
same  method  of  forwarding  the   business  before  them,       A.  D. 
and  not  even  an  attempt  was  made  for  the  cause  or  the      1682. 
national  honour,  further  than  by  sanctioning,  in  conjunc-  April  25. 
tion  with  the  Emperor,  a  fresh  levy  of  troops. 

The  French  King  was  far  from  imitating  this  impro-  April  20. 
vident  delay.     Already  had  he  contracted  an  alliance  AHumee 
with  the  King  of  Denmark,  that  same  Christian  V.  who  F^anc*nand 
had   lately    attacked    Hamburg.       On  the    one    hand,  Denmark. 
Christian  was  to  have  in  readiness  twelve  thousand  men 
and  eighteen  ships  of  war  for  the  service  of  Louis,  who, 
on  the  other,  undertook  to  pay  a  yearly  subsidy  of  eight 
hundred  thousand  rix  dollars,  and  to  assist  the  King  of 


*  P6ster,  vol.  v.  p.  75.  f  Pfister,  Ibid.p.  77. 

I  Bottiger  says,  lib.  ii.  p.  177,  that  Strasburg  sold  itself  for 
three  hundred  thousand  dollars,  and  that  in  Vienna  there  was  little 
8orrow  for  the  loss  of  the  heretic  city. 
4p2 
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Denmark  in  his  renewed  attempts  upon  Hamburg,  Lu- 
beck,  and  some  other  towns. 

On  his  side,  the  Emperor  entered  into  alliances  with 
the  Dukes  of  Brunswick  and  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  year  previous  he  had  acceded  to  the  Hollando- 
Swedish  League,  and,  as  Spain  now  joined  it,  the  so- 
called  Grand  Alliance  was  formed  against  France.  The 
Elector  of  Brandenburg  this  time  professed  neutrality  ; 
whether  that  in  his  old  age  he  became  too  cautious,*  or 
whether  because  he  was  disgusted  with  the  Emperor's 
seizing  upon  certain  Duchies  in  Silesia  to  which  he  laid 
claim.f  It  will  be  remarked  that,  in  all  these  arrange- 
ments, the  same  unhappy  division  of  sentiment,  and 
liberty  of  contracting  independent  alliances,  which  have 
been  already  noticed,  reduced  the  Empire  to  the  con- 
dition of  a  multitude  of  petty  Principalities,  without 
power  as  a  large  State,  or  that  which  leads  to  power 
in  small  ones — a  fixed  principle. 

There  remained  to  Louis  a  still  stronger  weapon 
against  the  Emperor  even  than  friendly  engagements  in 
the  heart  of  the  Empire ;  and  this  was,  to  excite  a  neigh- 
bouring and  ever-restless  enemy  to  Austria  to  take  the 
field.  Unfortunately  (even  if,  in  a  retributive  sense, 
justly)  for  the  Emperor,  his  proceedings  in  Hungary  of 
late  years,  so  far  from  leaving  him  the  barrier  of  that 
brave  nation  against  the  Turks,  had  armed  them  all,  as 
one  man,  against  his  cold-blooded  cruelty  and  oppression. 
We  must  take  a  brief  review  of  the  course  of  events 
in  Hungary  since  the  commencement  of  the  twenty 
years'  truce  with  the  Turks. 

For  many  years  the  Jesuits  had  seen  with  indigna- 
tion a  neighbouring  race  enjoying,  if  not  in  perfect  im- 
munity, at  least  with  connivance,  the  exercise  of  their 
Protestant  faith.  The  Jesuits  were  the  favourites  and 
the  counsellors  of  the  Emperor ;  they  had  wealth,  sta- 
tion and  power ;  "  but  all  this  availed  them  nothing,  so 
long  as  they  saw  Mordecai  the  Jew  sitting  at  the  King's 
gate."  On  every  opportunity,  therefore,  they  influenced 
the  Minister  to  persecute  the  Protestants  in  Hungary, 
and  unfortunately  with  too  much  success.  The  nobles, 
with  their  Palatine  Wesselini  at  their  head,  indignant  at 
some  despotic  and  insulting  measures,  formed  a  confede- 
racy, with  the  view  to  establish  their  liberty  of  con- 
science and  their  right  to  elect  their  sovereign.  A  clause 
in  the  coronation  oath,  called  the  clause  of  King  An- 
drew, which  declared  that  the  nobles  might  lawfully 
resist  the  King  in  defence  of  their  privileges,  was  the 
fruitful  text  of  this,  as  of  other  Hungarian  conspiracies. 
The  Imperial  Court,  hearing  of  these  proceedings,  on 
the  death  of  Wesselini  refused  to  appoint  a  successor. 

At  a  national  Diet  convened  at  Cassau,  ostensibly  to 
nil  the  vacant  dignity,  means  were  taken  to  organize  an 
extended  insurrection,  and  Francis  Ragotsky,  son  of  the 
late  Prince  of  Transylvania,  was  chosen  leader.  Every 
where,  however,  the  Hungarians  were  defeated,  and  Ra- 
gotsky was  compelled  to  purchase  an  ignominious  par- 
don at  the  price  of  receiving  and  supporting  Austrian 
garrisons  in  the  towns  and  fortresses  that  acknowledged 
his  authority.  This  brief  and  luckless  attempt  for  liberty 
and  constitutional  rights  was  (as  is  too  often  the  case) 
used  by  the  victorious  party  as  a  pretext  to  fresh  inva- 
sions on  both.  Four  of  the  leaders,  men  of  rank  and 
probity,  were  publicly  beheaded,  and  the  names  of  their 

*  Bbttiger,  lib.  ii.  p.  177.  ~ ' 

•j-  These  were  Lignitz,  Brieg,  and  Wohlau ;  and  out  of  this 
claim,  revived  and  extended,  came  afterwards  the  Seven  Yeats' 
War.  Coxe,  vol.  iii.  p.  341. 


children,  by  a  refinement  in  policy  or  vengeance,  were 
altered.  The  Emperor  declared  the  monarchy  heredi- 
tary, and  similar  in  all  respects  to  that  of  Bohemia,  at 
the  same  time  quartering  thirty  thousand  additional 
troops  in  Hungary.  After  the  lapse  of  three  years,  most 
of  the  nobles  having  fled  to  Transylvania,  and  the  rest 
of  the  nation  being  considered  sufficiently  humbled,  the 
fitting  time  for  a  great  stroke  of  policy  seemed  to  have 
arrived,  and  a  fresh  form  of  government  was  assigned 
to  the  Hungarians,  consisting  of  a  President,  the  Grand 
Master  Von  Ambringen,  and  his  Council.  Now  was 
the  time  for  the  Jesuits  to  urge  their  favourite  views, 
and  they  did  not  neglect  it.  It  was  officially  announced 
that  the  Protestant  teachers  had  fomented  the  late  re- 
bellion ;  courts  were  instituted  to  crush  the  obnoxious 
heresy ;  every  where  Protestant  schools  and  churches 
were  dispersed  and  pulled  down;  a  body  of  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  ministers  of  that  persuasion  were  sold  at 
fifty  crowns  each  to  the  galleys  of  Naples.*  At  length, 
urged  by  these  and  similar  outrages,  Tekeli,  a  noble  of 
chivalrous  feeling,  took  up  arms  for  his  country,  and, 
with  the  help  of  his  brave  followers,  who  flocked  to  his 
standard,  forced  the  Emperor  to  measures  of  a  more 
conciliatory  nature.  In  the  year  1681  a  Diet  was  as- 
sembled at  Odenburg,  and  the  obnoxious  form  of  go- 
vernment repealed.  Prince  Paul  Esterhazy  was  chosen 
Palatine,  and  a  general  amnesty  declared.  At  the  same 
time  liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  the  Protestants, 
and  some  important  concessions  made  to  the  nobles. 
But  this  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Emperor  was  not 
suspected  without  reason  by  Tekeli,  who,  on  various 
pretexts,  evaded  acceding  to  the  terms  proposed,  and,  so 
soon  as  matters  were  rife,  raised  his  standard  anew,  in 
conjunction  with  the  Grand  Vizir,  Cara  Mustapha, 
when  that  General,  at  the  instigation  of  Louis,  (an  ob- 
servant spectator  of  the  late  troubles  in  Hungary,)  broke 
the  truce  of  twenty  years,  and  poured  two  hundred  thou- 
sand men  into  Hungary.f 

The  appearance  of  affairs  at  this  crisis  was  for  the 
Emperor  sufficiently  alarming.  French  intrigues  were 
paramount  at  Constantinople  as  throughout  Germany ; 
and  Hungary  had  but  too  good  reason  to  put  faith  in 
the  Pagan  rather  than  the  Romanist.  Of  his  own  im- 
mediate troops  Leopold  could  scarcely  assemble  thirty 
thousand  men.  In  this  emergency  he  hastily  appealed 
to  the  Empire,  who  characteristically  decided  that  this 
was  peculiarly  an  Austrian  war.  Nevertheless  the  as- 
sociated Circles  of  the  Rhine  promised  help,  if  the  po- 
sition of  affairs  in  France  would  permit  them  to  give  it. 
Bavaria  undertook  to  furnish  eight  thousand  men ;  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  (a  vain-glorious  Prince)  promised 
eleven  thousand,  his  entire  militia  force ;  £  hut  the 
ally  of  the  greatest  importance  was  John  Sobiesky, 
King  of  Poland,  who  made  a  levy  of  forty  thousand, 
and  accepted  ultimately  the  command  of  the  Christian 
force.  Before,  however,  this  disjointed  mass  of  troops 
could  come  together,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  the  Tm- 
perial  General,  had  been  forced  to  retire  before  the 
overwhelming  force  of  the  Turks,  and  the  Emperor, 
with  his  whole  Court,  had  fled  from  Vienna  to  Linz, 
with  that  promptitude  in  circumstances  of  personal  peril 

*  De  Ruyter  nobly  liberated  these  captive*  at  the  time  when, 
with  his  fleet,  he  protected  the  Bay  of  Naples,  after  defeating  the 
French  squadron.  Coxe,  vol.  iii.  p.  380. 

f  This  brief  sketch  of  the  affairs  in  Hungary  has  been  collected 
from  Pfister,  Coxe,  and  Menzel. 

+  Bottiger,  lib.  ii.  p.  172. 
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which  usually  characterises  the  (otherwise)  wavering 
and  imprudent.  While  on  his  road,  the  Emperor  sent  a 
hasty  message  to  Crequi,  the  French  Ambassador  at 
Ratisbon,  to  demand  or  Louis  an  armistice  for  the  Em- 
pire, as  the  only  means  open  whereby  to  drive  back  the 
common  enemy  of  Christendom.  That  Minister  an- 
swered, that  if  Strasburg  and  the  reunited  places  were 
given  up  to  his  master,  he  would  no  doubt  enter  either 
into  a  peace  or  an  armistice  for  thirty  years  ;  meanwhile 
he  demanded  a  definite  answer  within  a  month. 

It  had  probably  been  foreseen  that  no  German  Diet, 
in  so  short  a  space,  would  decide  on  any  question  at 
all,  much  less  on  one  of  such  importance.  Failing,  then, 
a  definite  answer,  the  King  poured  three  armies  into  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  at  the  same  time  that  the  Tnrks 
swarmed  in  the  vicinity  of  Vienna,  and  at  length  sat 
down  regularly  before  it.  We  shall  presently  resume 
the  operations  of  Louis  :  at  present  we  are  concerned 
with  the  imminent  danger  to  Austria  and  Christendom 
from  the  Turks. 

For  two  months  the  brave  Count  Ernest  Riidigervon 
Staremberg,  at  the  head  of  the  burghers,  students,  and 
about  ten  thousand  soldiers,  defended  Vienna  against 
the  daily  attacks,  ferocious  though  desultory,  of  nearly 
three  hundred  thousand  T»  !  s.  Meanwhile  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  defeated  Tekeli  at  Presburg,  and  repulsed  the 
malecontents  on  the  side  of  Moravia.  But  the  state  of 
the  besieged  grew  daily  less  supportable;  and  while 
selfishness,  disunion,  or  national  phlegm  retarded  the 
promised  succours  from  Saxony,  Bavaria,  the  Rhenish 
Circles,  and  Poland,  bread  and  water  became  the  suste- 
nance of  the  few  Viennese  whom  a  ghastly  pestilence 
spared  to  the  daily  labour  of  defence.  It  was  hourly  ex- 
pected that  the  Imperial  capital  would  be  taken  by 
storm;  and  all  hope  was  extinguished  when,  on  the 
night  of  the  llth  September,  the  citizens  and  garrison 
were  revived  by  the  signals  of  approaching  succour. 
On  the  following  morning  the  Christian  standards  floated 
on  the  neighbouring  Calenberg.  In  all,  the  allied  troops 
from  Bavaria,  Saxony,  Swabia,  Franconia,  with  the 
Poles,  might  amount  to  sixty  thousand  ;  not  a  large 
army ;  but  they  were  led  by  Sobieski,  a  true  hero,  and 
assisted  by  the  skilful  Duke  of  Lorraine. 

However  it  happened,  it  seems  that  the  Grand  Vizir 
was  totally  ignorant  of  the  near  approach  of  the  Christian 
host ;  for,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th,  he  ordered  a  great 
part  of  his  troops  to  the  assault  on  the  opposite  side  of 
Vienna,  and  thus  divided  his  forces  at  a  moment  when 
his  best  chance  lay  in  a  concentrated  mass.  Thus,  then, 
taken  unawares,  and  with  weakened  force,  he  was  totally 
defeated  after  four  hours'  fighting,  and  fled  with  great 
haste  to  the  Raab,  leaving  his  camp  to  be  plundered. 
His  loss  was  immense,  that  of  the  allies  trifling.  Too 
much  praise  cannot  be  given  to  the  latter,  whose  con- 
duct on  the  field  nobly  redeemed  their  tardiness  in 
counsel.  But  the  cause,  no  doubt,  had  its  effect;  the 
speech  of  Sobieski  to  his  troops  expressed  the  feelings 
of  the  whole  host :  "  You  fight  for  God,  not  for  your 
King."* 

This  glorious  day  in  effect  freed  Austria  from  the 
Turks,  and  saved  Christendom  for  the  future  the  degra- 
dation, if  not  the  ala.m  of  these  barbarous  invaders. 
The  battle  before  Vienna  had  in  the  sequel  more  remits 
than  any  other  single  engagement  of  the  age. 

*  Menzrl,  p.  605.  Pfister  say<.  vol.  v.  p.84,  that,  on  the  ap- 
proach of  the  allies,  the  Grand  Vizir  gave  orders  tor  the  despatch 
of  thirty  thousand  prisoners. 
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It  is  painful  to  record  the  conduct  of  the  Emperor  on   Annals  of 
this   occasion ;  yet   it   is  highly   characteristic   of    the  C       an>>. 
gloomy  and  suspicious  Leopold.      After  many  delays 
and  much  formality,  he  consented  to  meet  his  deliverer 
on  horseback,  as  the  most  becoming  mode  for  an  inter- 
view between  an  Emperor  and  an  elective  King.     After 
a  cold  embrace  and  a  few  words  of  compliment,  Sobi- 
eski's  son  was  admitted  to  kiss  his  hand,  and  the  bravest 
among  the  brave  Poles  were  presented,  but  the  Emperor  Conduct  of 
did  not  even  lift  his  hat.    With  another  embrace  the  two  the  Empe- 
monarchs  separated,  and   it  may  well  be  conceived  how  ror< 
men  in  general  viewed  this  sample  of  Imperial  grati- 
tude.    The  Elector  of  Saxony  withdrew  in  disgust  at 
the  coldness  of  Leopold,*  and  on  all  sides  the  high  gal- 
lantry of  the  deliverer  was  contrasted  with  the  measured 
compliments  and  calculated  thanks  of  the  delivered. 

Following  up  their  success,  the  Imperialists,  with  the 
Poles,  shortly  afterwards  fought  and  won  another  battle 
at  Barkan,  and  took  Gran.     The  Turks  giving  way  to  a 
panic,  natural  to  semi-civilized  nations,  hastily  abandoned  ce8eg 
Hungary.      Sobieski   at   the  same  time  withdrew  his  against 
troops  into  their  own  country,  declaring  that  he  would  the  Turks, 
oppose  the  Turks,  but  not  interfere  against  the  malecon- 
tents. 

In  the  mean  while,  and  during  part  of  the  succeeding      A   n 
year,  Louis  was  pushing  his  successes  in  the  Nether-      jggV 
lands.     The  fortress  of  Luxemburg  was  the  price  of  his  June  4  ' 
labour  this  spring  :   Spain,  it  is  true,  declared  boldly  for  The  French 
war,  but,  as  usual,  made  feeble,  if  any,  demonstrations  in  the  Ne- 
of  attack.     The  States  General,  too  much  attached  to  therlands. 
mercantile  affairs  to  enter  carelessly  into  a  quarrel,  did 
not,  as  was  expected,  come  to  their  assistance.     All  this 
while  the  Diet  was  considering  the  proposition  of  the 
armistice.      At  length,  the  dismantling  of  Treves  by 
Crequi,  and  further  hostile  appearances  on  the  part  of 
France,  induced  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  to  agree 
to  a  truce  of  twenty  years,  which  was  accordingly  con-  Aug.  26. 
eluded  at  Ratisbon,  between  France  and  the  Empire, 
and  France  and  Spain  ;  the  latter  accepting  the  earnest  year 
mediation  of  the  States  General.     From  the  Empire 
France  received  all  the  places  reunited  before  August  1, 
1681,  with  Strasburg  and  the  fortifications  of  Kehl,  to 
hold  during  the  armistice,  under  proviso  that  no  more 
reunions  were  to  be  made,   and  liberty  of  conscience 
to  be  allowed  to  all  such  reunions.      Spain  gave  up 
Luxemburg  entirely,  with  some  other  places,  of  which 
two  were  dismantled  and  restored  by  France ;  and,  in 
addition,  France  was  to  hold,  during  the  armistice,  all 
those  places  that  had  been  reunited  before  20th  August, 

1683.f 

This  cession  of  Strasburg  was  a  most  impolitic  step  ;  impolitic 
and  it  may  be  sufficient  on  this  head  to  quote  the  words  cession  of 
of  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  to  show  the  importance  of  Strashurg. 
this  city  to  Germany  as  a  bulwark  against  France.  "  If," 
said  that  monarch,  "  the  French  were  to  present  them- 
selves before  Strasburg,  and  at  the  same  time  the  Turks 
were  to  appear  before  Vienna,  I  would  leave  Vienna  to 
take  care  of  itself,  and  before  all  things  endeavour  to 
save  Strasburg.J 

We  are  surprised  to  find  the  patriotic  Elector  concur-  Patriotic 
ring  in,  and  even  warmly  advising,  this  pernicious  treaty,  £e  ifi-toi 
while  the  far  less  wise  Elector  of  Saxony  as  stoutly  repu-  Of  Saxonyt 

*  According  to  the  national  historian,  this  Prince's  share  of 
booty  was  but  small ;  viz.,  a  lew  tents,  six  metal  cannon,  an  ele- 
phant, and  some  Oriental  MSS.  See  Bottiger,  lib.  a.  p.l/J. 

f  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  86.    Coze,  vol.  iii.  p.  34  J. 

J  Menzel,  6te  lief,  p.  606. 
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dialed  such  idle  and  hopeless  conciliation.  The  mind  of 
the  former  seems  to  be  speaking  from  the  mouth  of  the 
latter  when  he  says,  "  Louis  would  not  rest  until  the 
Imperial  crown  circled  his  brows,  and  Germany  carried 
the  same  yoke  as  France.  It  was  the  want  of  union 
among1  the  Germans  that  paved  the  way  for  the  French." 
This  was  truth,  and  most  expedient  truth;  but  at  that 
time,  as  the  historian  well  remarks,  such  a  speech  was 
like  the  voice  of  the  preacher  in  the  wilderness. 

We  shall  ultimately  see  to  what  good  use  Louis  put 
his  temporary  possession  of  these  reunited  places.  It 
is  the  Peace  of  Ryswick  which  must  solve  this  part  of 
his  policy. 

The  negotiations  with  France  had  not  suspended  the 
progress  of  the  war  in  Hungary.  There  the  Duke  of 
Lorraine  had  taken  Vicegrad,  and  gradually,  by  his  suc- 
cesses, alienated  the  partisans  of  Tekeli.  After  the 
treaty  with  France  fresh  vigour  directed  the  Emperor's 
arms  ;  and  when  Tekeli,  on  some  jealousy,  was  carried 
to  Constantinople  in  chains  by  the  Pasha  of  Great 
Waradin,  the  cause  of  the  malecontents  in  Hungary  was 
lost,  and  the  Turks  had  occasion  to  lament  their  impo- 
litic anger.  But  wisdom  had  not  as  yet  come  to  the 
Imperial  councils,  or  rather  Leopold  did  not  yet  dare  to 
think  for  himself.  So  soon  as  partial  success  gave  the 
Court  at  Vienna  the  least  respite  from  immediate  appre- 
hension, it  was  judged  a  fitting  time  to  repeat  and,  if 
possible,  to  outdo  former  severities.  Conspiracy  was 
the  word  which  was  found  eminently  useful  now  as  be- 
fore; nor  is  it  very  doubtful,  that,  if  to  desire  their  po- 
litical and  religious  rights,  and  to  detest  their  oppressors, 
was  conspiracy,  the  Hungarians  (constitutionally  an  im- 
patient race,  bearing  about  the  same  relation  to  Austria 
that  the  Irish  do  to  the  English)  were  so  far  guilty.  A 
tribunal  was  established  at  Eperies  under  the  savage 
Caraffa,  for  which  happily  our  language  has  no  corre- 
sponding word.f  This  refinement  on  the  Inquisition 
contained  in  the  appointment  of  its  members  a  sufficient 
indication  of  its  spirit  and  character.  Its  President  was 
a,  sanguinary  mercenary,  assisted  by  officers  whose  no- 
tions of  justice  were  contained  in  the  single  idea  of 
judgment.  This  time  it  was  not  only  religious  faith  that 
led  to  the  rack  or  the  scaffold  ;  all  Hungarians  convicted 
of  wealth,  respectability,  or  influence,  were  driven  before 
the  tribunal  of  blood,  and  exposed  to  the  unnecessary 
formality  of  a  trial  without  the  chance  of  an  acquittal. 

Inspired  to  rivalry  by  these  congenial  measures,  Louis 
turned  his  thoughts  from  the  labours  of  making  war  and 
peace,  to  the  comparatively  pleasant  task  of  punishing 
internal  heresy.  This  year  is  famous  for  the  revocation 
»f  the  Edict  of  Nantes.  By  this  act,  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  persons  were  driven  forth  to  carry 
their  principles  and  the  memory  of  their  persecution 
over  the  North  of  Europe.  The  Jesuits  contrived  to 
satisfy  their  conscience,  by  meting  out  no  small  degree 
>t  punishment  and  distress  to  such  yet  remaining  Hu- 
guenots, as  either  would  not  or  could  not  emigrate ; 
and  their  zeal  was,  as  usual,  recompensed  and  fed 
by  the  sight  of  ruined  churches  and  desolated  tracts  of 

ad.  It  is  always  satisfactory  when  we  can  convict  an 
oppressor  out  of  his  own  mouth.  In  the  present  in- 
stance Louis  wrote,  a  little  previous  to  this  act,  to  the 
Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  the  following  terms:  "It 

s  seldom  that  he  deigned  to  notice  external  interfer- 

*  Bottiger,  lib.  ii.  p.  177. 

f  Blutgericht.    Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  82. 
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ence  with  his  domestic  and  national  policy ;    but  the  Annals  of 
great  respect  he  entertained   for  the  Elector's  character  Germany, 
induced  him  to  state  that  all  reports  of  his  supposed  in- 
tentions against  the  Protestants  were  false.     His  Pro- 
testant  subjects  should  be  treated  precisely  in  the  same 
manner   as    the   Roman    Catholic.       He   would    stand 
by  the  Edict  of  Nantes :  not  only  was  he  pledged  to 
this  by  his  royal  word,  but  by  every  principle  of  grati- 
tude, since  in  all  the  disturbances,  and  throughout  the 
wars  of  his  Kingdom,  his  Protestant  subjects  had  pre- 
servjd  their  faith  inviolate."9     Even  Christine,  the  ex- 
Queen  of  Sweden,  declared  herself  against  such  a  mode 
of  treating  a  deserving  sect ;  but  to  Louis,  mistresses 
and  court  favourites  were  what  Jesuits  and  monks  were 
to  Leopold.     It  is  remarkable  that  his  injustice  carried  Cons* 
its  own  retribution  with  it;  French  ingenuity  and  indus-  q»ences  of 
try  werebythesemeanslargelydiffusedamongtheenemies  thls  actt 
of  France:  Berlin  chiefly  profited   by  the  emigration; 
but,  in  general,  this  despotic  measure  in  a  great  degree 
repaired  the  waste  made  by  the  arms  of  Louis  among 
the  German  population. 

Among  the  more  immediate  results  was  the  alienation 
of  the  Protestant  interest  in  Europe.     The  Elector  of 
Brandenburg,  deeply  incensed  at  the  treatment  of  the 
Huguenots,  found  in  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  an 
able  and  an  active  ally  ;  some  proceedings  of  the  former 
year  inclined  the  Emperor  to  join  both  these  Princes 
and  once  more  to  contend  openly  against  France.    Con-  Further  air- 
trary  to  the  terms  of  the  late  treaty,  Louis  continued  gressions 
his  system  of  reunions   in  Alsatia  and  the  Brisgau  ;  on  the  part 
confiscated  the  possessions  of  the  Teutonic  order  and  °^ 
of  the  Strasburg  chapter ;  and  took  into  his  own  hands 
the  lands  annexed  to  the  University  of  Friburg.    These 
were  vexatious   acts,  but  chance   threw  in   his  way   a 
method  more  certainly  to  arouse  what  remained  of  Ger- 
man spirit.     In  May,  1685,  occurred  the  death  of  the 
Elector  Palatine  Charles,  the  last  of  the  Simmerian  line. 
His  sister,  Charlotte  Elizabeth,  had  been  married  in  1671  May  25. 
to  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  brother  of  Louis  ;  this  Affair  of 

was  a  tempting  opportunity  to  gain  by  right  of  succes-  tlle  8u"f** 

/  ,  ,.J    .  sum  to  the 

sion  a  territory  long  coveted,  exceedingly  rich,  and  one  palatinate. 

not  accessible  to  a  Chamber  of  reunion.  Under  the 
title  of  allodials,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  (at  the  insti- 
gation of  Louis)  claimed  all  the  movable  property  of 
the  late  Elector,  and  by  degrees  all  the  territories  lately 
belonging  to  the  House  of  Simmeren,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  new  Elector  Palatine  Philip  William,  of  the  House 
of  Neuburg,  father-in-law  to  the  Emperor.t  When  this 
latter  took  upon  himself  I  he  settlement  of  the  question, 
as  lawful  head  of  the  Empire,  the  French  King  re- 
ferred the  matter  to  the  Pope,  and  in  the  mean  time 
threatened  to  invade  the  Palatinate. 

A  common  sense  of  danger  was  all  that  was  wanted 
to  unite  Princes  sensible  of  a  common  measure  of  injury. 
In  the  year  1686  the  League  of  Augsburg  was  concluded  ju]y  29. 
between  the  Emperor  and   Spain,  on  account  of  the      x.  D. 
Circle  of  Burgundy;  Sweden,  on  account  of  Pomerania      1686. 
and  Bremen  ;   Bavaria,  the  House  of  Saxony,  (not  the  League  of 
Elector,t)  and  the  Circle  of  the  Upper  Rhine,  Swabia,  Augs- 
and  Franconia.  The  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  although, 
for  fear  of  giving  France  a  pretext  of  invasion,  he  did 
not  accede  to  this  treaty,  concluded  at  the  same  time  a 


*  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  98,  on  the  authority  of  Dohm's  Memorabilia. 
f  In  1676  the  Emperor  had  married  Kleanora  Magdalene,  the 
daughter  of  Philip  William.     Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  88. 
I  Bottiger,  lib.  ii.  p.  1 77,  who  gives  some  reasons. 
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secret  alliance  with  the  Emperor  at  Berlin  on  the  fol- 
lowing- conditions. 

It  lias  been  mentioned  that,  despite  of  the  Elector's 
pretensions  to  a  part  of  the  Duchy  of  Silesia,  Leopold 
had  taken  possession  of  them  under  the  name  of  fiefs 
that  had  lapsed  to  the  Imperial  Crown.  In  lieu  of 
these  and  of  the  Dukedom  of  Jagerndorf,  also  a  con- 
tested point,  the  Emperor  now  gave  to  the  Elector  the 
Circle  of  Schwibus;  in  return,  an  alliance  offensive  and 
defensive  was  contracted,  by  virtue  of  which,  the  Elector 
was  to  maintain  a  large  body  of  troops,  with  a  yearly 
subsidy  of  one  hundred  thousand  florins  in  peace,  and 
the  like  number  of  rix  dollars  in  war ;  the  Palatinate 
was  to  be  protected,  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  reinstated, 
and  the  freedom  of  election  guaranteed  to  Poland.  We 
have  been  particular  in  mentioning  the  terms  of  this 
treaty,  because  on  its  interpretation  turned,  in  after 
times,  the  fortunes  of  the  greater  part  of  the  reigns  of 
Maria  Theresa  and  the  Great  Frederic  of  Prussia.* 

Whether  alarmed  at  this  dawn  of  union  among  the 
German  Princes,  or  willing  to  gain  time  for  fresh  alli- 
ances and  new  intrigues  by  delay,  Louis  applied  to  the 
Emperor  to  change  the  armistice  into  a  peace,  on  the 
condition  of  retaining  definitively,  and  without  further  dis- 
cussion, the  reunited  places.  The  attack  upon  the  Pa- 
latinate was  also  postponed,  and  the  claims  of  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  commuted  for  a  certain  sum.t  He 
was,  however,  answered  that  the  Empire  alone  could 
decide  on  his  proposals :  in  the  mean  while  the  prepara- 
tions he  appeared  to  deprecate  were  ordinary  and 
strictly  constitutional  measures  of  internal  policy,  with 
nothing  necessarily  offensive  in  their  character. 

As  things  stood,  a  spark  was  only  wanted  to  kindle 
(he  flame.  In  such  a  crisis  it  seldom  happens  that  what 
is  wanting  is  not  speedily  found.  William,  Prince  of 
Fiirstenberg,  had  succeeded  his  brother  Francis  in  the 
See  of  Strasburg,  and  by  the  interest  of  Louis  and  the 
exertions  of  the  Jesuits  had  been  raised  to  the  dignity 
of  Cardinal.  It  was  attempted  to  set  the  seal  upon  the 
elevation  of  this  unnational  minion,  by  causing  him  to 
be  elected  coadjutor  and  successor  to  the  Elector  of  Co- 
logne. By  French  intrigues  he  obtained  the  majority 
of  the  votes  of  the  Chapter ;  but  the  Pope  refused  to 
sanction  his  election,  and,  in  conjunction  with  the  Em- 
peror, chose  Joseph  Clement,-the  youthful  brother  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.J 

Indignant  at  this  spirited  opposition  to  his  interfer- 
ence, Louis,  by  way  of  giving  force  to  his  remon- 
strances, occupied  the  Electorate  with  his  troops  and 
prepared  to  assist  his  favourite  in  earnest.  Other  causes 
rendered  him  jealous  of  the  manner  in  which  the  affairs 
of  the  House  of  Austria  were  recovering  their  late  abase- 
ment in  Hungary  and  against  the  Turks.  Within  one 
campaign  the  brave  and  fortunate  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
assisted  by  Louis,  Margrave  of  Baden,  and  Eugene  of 
Savoy,  (in  after  times  the  hero  of  his  age,)  gained  seve- 
ral important  victories,  especially  that  of  Mohatz,  and 
entirely  dispersed  the  malecontents  in  Transylvania, 
Hungary,  and  Slavonia.  Warmed  into  conciliation  by 
continued  success,  ihe  Emperor  put  down  the  tribunal 
of  Eperies  and  restored  some  of  their  past  privileges  to 


*  Puffijndorf,  De  Gest.  F.  fV.,  #c.,  19.  §  25.  p.  1239. 19. 

f  Forty-seven  thousand  two  hundred  and  ninety-eight  fl.  thirty- 
four  kr.     Pfister,  vol.  v  p.  91. 

*  There  is  a  detailed  account  of  this  affair  in  Piaster,  vol.  v.  p.  91 
—94. 


the  Hungarians  By  these  and  some  other  artful  con- 
cessions, more  of  show  than  reality,  he  was  enabled  at 
once  to  declare  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary  hereditary, 
and  to  present  his  son  Joseph  at  Presburgh  to  the  Hun- 
garians as  their  monarch :  the  celebrated  clause  of  An- 
drew II.  was  also  given  up. 

The  unanimity  consequent  on  these  amicable  arrange- 
ments led  to  further  successes  against  the  Turks  :  and 
at  the  period  of  the  dispute  about  the  Electorate  of  Co- 
logne, Belgrade  and  other  important  places  were  taken, 
Servia  and  Bosnia  reduced,  and  the  Turks,  humbled  and 
every  where  defeated,  compelled  to  send  to  Vienna  to 
sue  for  peace.* 

It  is  stated  in  the  histories  of  the  period  f  that  the 
French  Minister  Louvois  precipitated  this  war,  by 
sending  a  large  army  under  the  Dauphin  into  the  Pala- 
tinate ;  but  whether  this  is  so  or  not,  little  further  delay 
could  have  occurred  when  all  parties  had  cause  for  dis- 
satisfaction, and  not  a  few,  motives  for  war.  Three  rea- 
sons were  alleged  for  the  invasion  of  the  Palatinate  :  the 
obvious  hostility  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire,  mani- 
fested, among  other  things,  by  the  late  .alliance  of  Augs- 
burg ;  the  claims  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans ;  and, 
lastly,  the  injustice  done  to  the  nominee  of  France  in  the 
election  of  Cologne.  A  memorial  stating  this,  and  pro- 
pounding satisfactory  redress,  was  addressed  to  the  Diet 
at  Ratisbon ;  and  in  the  mean  while,  before  an  answer 
from  that  cumbrous  body  could  be  received,  Louis  (or 
his  Minister)  executed  a  deed  unparalleled  in  the  history 
of  the  rest  of  Europe,  and  rare  even  in  the  annals  of 
France.  This  was  the  infamous  burning  of  the  hapless 
Palatinate,  the  fairest  of  all  the  German  provinces,  and 
the  richest  in  ecclesiastical  memorials.  Among  these 
may  be  mentioned  Heidelburg,  Manheim,  Spires, 
Worms,  Oppenheim,  and  Heilbronu,  whose  castles  were 
laid  in  ruins  and  their  streets  and  edifices  reduced  to 
ashes.  General  Melac  but  too  well  executed  the  order, 
from  what  quarter  so  ever  it  came,  "  de  bruler  le  Pala- 
tinat."  Neither  age  nor  sex,  neither  entreaties  for 
mercy,  nor  promises  of  protection,  were  respected  by 
these  civilized  barbarians  ;  defence  was  little  thought  of, 
and  availed  but  little.  One  small  town  is  immortalized 
by  the  conduct  of  its  women.  The  female  population  of 
Goppingen,  seeing  their  natural  protectors  about  to  sur- 
render the  town,  took  up  arms  under  the  command  of 
the  wife  of  the  Burgomaster,  and  beat  back  the  French 
with  loss.J. 

The  cry  of  horror  from  Germany  and  its  allies  awoke 
the  Diet  to  decision.  A  formal  declaration  of  war  was 
passed  by  acclamation,  and  was  submitted  to  the  Em- 
peror for  his  approval.  This  document,  if  prepared  in 
leisure,  was  in  its  expressions  firm,  energetic,  and  in 
every  respect  worthy  of  the  occasion.  The  Emperor 
returned  it  approved,  adding  the  remarkable  expression, 
that  "  the  King  of  France  was  not  merely  the  enemy  of 
the  Empire,  but  of  all  Christendom ;  nay  that  he  ought 
to  be  looked  upon  in  the  same  light  as  the  Turk  him- 
self."§  We  may  presume  from  this  that  the  attack  upon 
the  Rnenish  Circles  affected  Leopold  less  than  the  con- 
stant intrigues  of  Louis  at  Constantinople  and  in  Hun- 
gary. 

One  only  German  Prince  did  not  wait  for  this  formal 
declaration.  In  October  of  the  year  preceding  the 
burning  of  the  Palatinate,  the  Elector  of  Saxony,  at  the 
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History,  head  of  fourteen  thousand  men,  advanced  to  the  French 
frontier,  where,  for  the  present,  he  was  obliged  to  await 
the  approach  of  the  allies.*  From  this  spirited  con- 
duct it  is  fair  to  conclude  that  if  he  did  not  accede  to 
the  Treaty  of  Augsburg,  it  was  because  he  did  not  sup- 
pose it  likely  to  lead  to  efficient  results. 

The  unanimous  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the 
allies  had  an  unfortunate  effect  upon  the  already  wasted 
country  of  the  Palatinate.  It  being  impossible  to  sus- 
tain themselves  so  centrally  in  Germany,  the  French 
were  obliged  to  retire ;  and  now  the  final  stroke  was  put 
to  the  sufferings  of  this  unfortunate  province,  and  the 
remark  of  the  Emperor  was  painfully  but  completely 
realized. 

In  seeking  to  describe  the  effects  of  this  repeated  de- 
vastation of  a  populous  and  naturally  peaceful  tract,  no 
words  of  the  national  writers  seem  to  us  more  apt  than 
those  of  the  historian  of  the  contemporary  Frederic  III. 
of  Brandenburg,  f  "  The  atrocities  exercised  by  the 
French  in  Heidelberg,  Rohrbach,  Kirchheim,  Kreuz- 
nacht,  Frankenthal,  Rastadt,  and  above  all  in  those  ve- 
nerable cities  Worms  and  Spires,  surpass  all  reasonable 
credit  to  such  a  degree,  that  an  historian,  in  the  attempt 
to  attest  these  several  particulars,  and  then  to  trace 
citvin  the"  t'iem  UP  to  one  source»  can  scarcely  expect  one  ignorant 
Palatinate.  °f tne  transactions  referred  to,  to  be  persuaded  that  such 
things  could  have  ever  taken  place."  It  may  for  our 
readers  be  sufficient  to  mention,  that  Crequi,  in  self- 
defence,  showed  a  list  of  one  thousand  two  hundred 
towns  and  villages  destined  by  the  King  to  be  burnt, 
and  that  far  more  than  the  half  of  this  horrible  com- 
mission was  executed.  Wanton  insult  was  added  to  cru- 
elty ;  the  tomb  of  the  ancient  Emperors  was  broken 
open  at  Spires ;  at  Heidelberg,  that  of  the  Electors,  and 
their  bones  thrown  into  the  nearest  river.  Perfidy  was 
added  to  other  crimes,  and  the  most  solemn  oaths  of 
protection,  on  disclosure  of  certain  treasures,  violated  so 
soon  as  the  booty  was  received.  Well  may  the  German 
bethink  him  of  the  Palatinate  when  the  days  of  Louis 
XIV.  are  celebrated  in  his  hearing  !  Well  may  all  Pro- 
testant lands  remember  and  shudder  at  the  measure  of 
mercy  allotted  (hem  by  a  Romanist  conqueror  !  "They 
are  heretics,"  said  Melac  and  Crequi,  "  only  heretics, 
and,  in  thus  acting,  we  are  but  treating  them  as  they  de- 
serve."J  Yet  so  much  may  be  urged  in  favour  of  other 
conquerors  of  this  persuasion,  that,  in  times  of  victory, 
no  nation,  in  ancient  or  modern  times,  has  ever  yet 
equalled  the  French  in  deliberate  and  useless  cruelty, 
and  in  wanton  and  even  tedious  destruction.^ 

The  pretences  put  forward  in  extenuation  of  Louis, 
and  his  own  tardy  denial,  are  beneath  the  consideration 
of  history ;  they  who  wish  to  be  amused  at  the  expense 
of  truth,  may  consult  the  French  writers  of  the  period."|| 
After  all,  the  excuse  that  Louvois  was  the  guilty  party 
speaks  but  little  for  the  foresight  of  the  master  who 
could  permit  his  servant  to  act  so  decidedly  against  his 
orders;  but,  in  good  truth,  the  whole  pretext  is  an  abso- 
lute romance. 


A.  D. 

1691. 


Revolution 

in  England. 
A.   D. 

1688. 
NOT,  5. 


But  a  great  revolution,  involving  important  conse- 
quences to  Europe,  as  well  as  the  country  concerned, 
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had  taken  place  in  the  mean  while  in  England,  where  Annals  of 
William  of  Orange,  acceding  to  the  earnest  wish  of  the  Ge^many' 
people,  landed  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  and,  without 
shedding  a  drop  of  blood,  was  proclaimed  King.  It  is 
not  our  province  to  go  at  any  length  into  this  remarkable 
event,  which  for  the  second  (and  it  is  to  be  hoped  last) 
time  recorded  the  public  opinion  of  England  in  favour 
of  the  Protestant  faith.  The  immediate  consequences 
to  the  war  in  Germany  was  the  double  accession  of  Hol- 
land and  England  to  the  League  of  Augsburg,  and  the 
vast  advantage  and  great  increase  of  strength  accruing 
to  both  countries  from  the  cessation  of  their  mutual  jea- 
lousies, now  that  the  Revolution  united  them  under  one 
head. 

It  was  not  long,  therefore,  before  these  promising  Grand  al 
dispositions  and  the  general  hatred  inspired  by  the  con-  Nance  at 
duct  of  Louis  in  the  Palatinate  united  the  allies  in  one  vienna* 
comprehensive  league,  which  was  formed  at  Vienna  in      A'  P' 
May  of  this  year  ;  a  league  which  ultimately  combined          89* 
against  France  all  Europe,  with  the  exception  of  Por- 
tugal, Russia,  and  some  of  the  Italian  States.* 

This  moment  of  temporary  unanimity  seemed  to  the 
Emperor  propitious  for  the  election  of  his  son  to  the  Ro- 
man  crown  ;    the    pervading  sentiment  of  detestation 
against  France  not  a  little  served  the  purpose  of  Leo- 
pold, f     Early  in  the  ensuing  year  the  Electors  assem- 
bled at  Augsburg  unanimously  chose  the  young  Joseph,  Joseph 
who  had  only  attained  his  eleventh  year,  to  be  King  elected 
of  the    Romans.     A  well-grounded  apprehension  that  £mgof  the 
Louis,  if  he  could  free  himself  from  the  impending  war,  jttn.  19. 
would  intrigue  for  the  Imperial  diadem,  urged  all  to  con- 
sent in  this  necessary  measure  of  precaution.     The  pro- 
mise of  talent  in  the  young  Joseph  was  also  not  over- 
looked.    Certain  indications  of  a  suspicious  character 
on  the  part  of  Leopold  were  not,  however,  so  favourably 
regarded.     A  desire  that  his  Empress,  Eleanora  Mag- 
dalene, of  the  House  of  Palatine-Neuburg,  should  pre- 
viously be  crowned,  seemed  to  the  jealous  Electors  like 
an  insidious  recognition   of  hereditary  sovereignty  for 
her  son.J     A  provision  of  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  was 
also  remembered,  by  which  it  was  expressly  provided 
that  all  the  States  of  the  Empire  should  have  a  voice  in 
the  election  of  a  King  of  the  Romans.     But  this  was  Selfishness 
a  point  which  did  not  materially  affect  the  Electors,  any  of  the 
more  than  another  article,  which  provided  that  the  ar-  Electors< 
rangement  of  a  permanent  capitulation  should  be  placed 
in  the  hands  of  all  the  Princes  and  States.     For  the 
same  not  very  comprehensive  or  patriotic  reasons,  no 
precaution  was  taken  to  obviate  the  minority  of  the  new 
King,  because  two  among  them  entertained  the  hope,  in 
case  of  an  interregnum,  of  succeeding  to  the  Protector- 
ship^    In  R  word,  the  sole  addition  made  to  the  capitu-  Joseph's 
lation  of  Leopold  was  the  insertion  of  a  few  unimportant  capitula- 
articles  referring  to  the  conduct  of  the  war  before  them  ; tlon' 
and  the  usual  provision  in   such  cases,  that  whatever 
territory,  during  its  progress,  was  secularized  or  other- 
wise by  the  enemy,  should,  at  the  time  of  peace,  be  re- 
stored to  its  present  condition,  according  to  the  consti- 
tution of  the  Empire. 

It  was  upon  this  occasion  that  Leopold  gave  a  proof  Proposal  to 
of  greater  toleration  than  the  Romanist  Electors,  in  an  make  a 
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lege  the  Protestant  Duke  of  Brunswick-Lunenburg, 
under  the  title  of  Elector  of  Hanover,  as  a  reward  for 
his,  past  and  present  services.  So  much  opposition  was 
raised,  however,  among  the  four  Ecclesiastical  Electors, 
and  so  direct  a  protest  arrived  from  the  Pope,  that  this 
just  and  expedient  measure  was  laid  aside  for  the  time. 
That  its  justice  may  be  more  apparent,  it  should  be  men- 
tioned that,  at  this  period,  since  the  accession  of  a  Ro- 
manist Prince  to  the  Palatinate,  there  were  but  two  Pro- 
testant voices  remaining  in  the  Electoral  College  ;  and 
as  to  its  expediency,  the  House  of  Brunswick  had  upon 
all  occasions  stepped  forward  at  the  head  of  the  princely 
union,  from  which  this  new  dignity  would  obviously  de- 
tach it.  Probably  these  considerations,  now  first  pro- 
pounded, had  their  weight,  as  we  find  this  measure  ulti- 
mately carried  into  execution,  and  the  ninth  Electorate 
recognised  by  the  Diet  at  the  commencement  of  the  fol- 
lowing reign.* 

The  Duke  of  Lorraine  had  been  destined  by  the  Em- 
peror to  be  the  Generalissimo  against  France ;  but  it 
was  otherwise  decreed.  This  energetic  and  fortunate 
soldier  died  after  a  short  illness  at  Wels,  on  his  return 
from  the  army  in  Hungary.  His  death  at  such  a  crisis 
was  a  serious  loss  to  the  Empire,  for  though  his  pupil 
Eugene  ultimately  more  than  equalled  his  preceptor's 
reputation,  he  did  not  for  the  present  possess  that  im- 
portance, which  fitted  him  for  so  high  a  charge  as  the 
command  of  seventy  thousand  men.  Accordingly  it 
devolved  upon  Max  Emanuel,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  a 
Prince  of  no  great  military  abilities,  to  lead  the  army 
on  the  Rhine.  Little  was  done  there  during  this  cam- 
paign, as,  owing  to  a  severe  defeat  sustained  by  the 
allies  at  Fleurus  in  the  Netherlands,  a  part  of  their 
troops  were  necessarily  diverted  to  that  quarter  as  a 
reinforcement. 

In  Italy  the  French  General  Catinat  defeated  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  Victor  Amadeus,  in  several  engage- 
ments, and  overran  his  territory.  In  the  following  year 
his  cousin,  the  famous  Eugene,  received  the  command 
of  the  Imperial  army  in  Italy. 

This  year  was  conspicuous  for  renewed  activity  on  the 
part  of  the  Turks  :  the  late  victories  of  the  Imperial 
troops  had  effected  considerable  changes  in  a  country 
where  success  is  the  tenure  not  only  of  office  but  of  life. 
The  manes  of  the  late  defeats,  and  especially  that  of 
Mohatz,  were  appeased  by  the  sacrifice  of  four  Bashas, 
and  besides  them  of  the  Vizir  Cara  Mustapha.  Fi- 
nally, Mahomet  IV.  was  deposed,  and  in  1688  his 
brother  Solyman  placed  on  the  throne.  The  new  Grand 
Vizir  of  the  house  of  Kiuprili  took  the  field  with  courage, 
and  was  joined  by  the  reckless  Tekeli.  In  a  battle  fouijht 
this  campaign,  the  Imperialists  were  defeated  and  the 
Austrian  General  Heusler  was  taken  :  but  the  gleam  of 
sunshine  on  the  Ottoman  arms  was  brief.  In  the  following- 
year  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  after  restoring  order 
in  Transylvania,  met  the  Turks  at  Salankemen  and  to- 
tally routed  them  with  the  loss  of  their  leader  the  Vizir 
Kiuprili ;  twenty  thousand  Turks  were  left  on  the  field, 
and  it  was  not  for  some  years  that  any  action  of  import- 
ance was  fought  on  the  Eastern  frontier.t 

The  affairs  on  the  Rhine  during  this  year  proceeded 
slowly  and  with  disadvantage  to  the  allies,  on  account 
of  the  continued  jealousy  of  the  Generals.  This  disease 
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seemed  now  inherent  in  the  allied  armies,  especially  in  Annals  of 
that  of  the  Rhine ;  there  was  also  an  undoubted  want 
of  talent  among  the  leaders.  Their  inaction,  the  result 
of  jealousy  or  incompetency,  suffered  the  French  to 
renew  their  devastations  in  the  Palatinate  and  once  more 
prostrate  Heidelberg  in  the  dust. 

The  same  success  attended   the   French  arms  in  the 
Netherlands ;  Louis  himself  captured  Mons  this  spring, 
and  subsequently  the  whole  of  the  province  of  Henne-  Apri"  9? 
gau.     In  the  winter   a  proposition  was    made  to  the  Success 
Elector  of  Bavaria  that  he  should  accept  the  Stadthold-  of  the 
ership  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands  ;  (his  wife  was  niece  to  tr 
the  Spanish  King,)  in  return  for  which  he  was  to  furnish 
a  large  complement  of  troops  to  be  subsidized   by  the      A.D> 
provinces  in  question.     Nothing  definite  was  arranged      \Q 
on  this  head,  and  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  Dec. 
both   the  Elector  and  William  III.  were  defeated   by      A   D 
Marshal  Luxemberg  at  Steinkirke,  which  event  was  fol-     1^93 
lowed  up  by  the  loss  of  Namur  and  other  fortresses.        Aug.  3." 

On  the  Rhine  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden  com- 
manded, having  been  reluctantly  recalled  by  the  Emperor 
for  that  purpose  out  of  Hungary.  All  that  military  skill 
and  diligence  could  effect  was  done  ;  but  the  proper  con- 
tingents arrived  too  slowly  and  in  too  defective  a  state  to 
warrant  offensive  measures ;  the  Margrave  therefore  May. 
contented  himself  with  fortifying  his  camp  at  Heilbronn, 
and  putting  a  stop  to  the  advance  of  the  Dauphin,  who, 
foiled  by  his  strictly  defensive  attitude,  was  compelled  to 
recross  the  Rhine.  As  usual,  the  unhappy  Palatinate  payed 
the  penalty  of  the  inaction  of  the  allies,  and  now  for  the 
first  time  the  peasants  were  heard  to  exclaim  in  anguish  Aug.  17. 
and  despair  against  the  supposed  treachery  of  these 
passive  spectators  of  their  ruin. 

This  summer  the  battle  of  Neerwinden  was  lost  by  July  29. 
the  allies  under  William   III.  in   the  Netherlands.     It  Battle  of 

can  hardly  be  denied   that  this  brave  and  persevering: 
n  *  i_     i       mi_  P    i 

General  was  overmatched.     Ihe  consequence  or  these 

repeated  defeats  was  the  capture  of  Charleroy*  and  the 
reinforcement  of  the  Dauphin  on  the  Rhine,  where, 
in  the  next  campaign,  the  French  plan  of  operations 
v.-as  renewed  with  similar  success.  The  Margrave  so 
far  retaliated  as  to  make  a  short  incursion  into  Alsatia ;  june> 
but  when  the  Saxons  tumultuously  refused  to  advance, 
he  was  forced  to  return  after  only  ei^ht  days'  progress. 

In  the  following  campaign  the  allies  were  compelled      A   D 
to  confine  themselves  entirely  to  the   fortified  camp  of     1(595" 
Heilbronn;    among  other  reasons,   on  account  of  the  Relation* 
recall  of  the    Saxons  into  Hungary   under   their   new  between 
Elector  Frederic  Augustus,   (surnamed  the  Strong.f)  Austria 
This   measure  was   the   result   of  the   renewal   of  the  an(*       " 
friendly  relations  between  the  Courts  of  Vienna  and  p^ieric 
Dresden,  which  had  been  disturbed  by  the  coldness  of  Augustus 
the  Emperor  to  the  Elector  John  George  III.,  after  the  "the 
battle  of  Vienna.     Subsequently  to  his  death,  the  arrest  Strong. 
of  the  Saxon  General    Schoning  at  Toeplitz,  on  sus- 
picion (apparently  well  grounded)  of  plotting  in  favour 
of  a  third  party  in  the  Empire,  to  be  composed  of  Han- 
over   and   Saxony,  had    incensed  his   successor    John 
George  IV.j   The  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  Frede- 
ric, brought  about  a  reconciliation  in  a  manner  highly 
characteristic  of   the  weak   Saxon   Prince.     Schoning 

*  Horn,  Ibid.  p.  49. 

-f-  He  could  crush  a  dollar  in  his  hand.  Menzel,  V'id.  p.  609. 
His  character  (the  poetical  one  of  the  Electors  of  Saxony)  U  to  be 
found  both  in  Menzel  and  Bb'ttiger,  Ibid.  p.  187,  el  seq. 

I  This  affair  is  related  at  length  in  Bcittiger,  Ibid.  p.  182.  Horn, 
Ibid.  p.  49. 
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History.  was  left  in  prison,  but  the  title  of  Countess  was  granted 
•^^—- '  to  the  Fraiilein  Neidschiitz,  the  Elector's  mistress.*  An 
alliance  followed,  by  which  the  Elector  bound  himself  to 
furnish  twelve  thousand  men  on  condition  of  receiving 
four  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars.  On  the  accession  of 
his  successor,  Frederic  Augustus,  a  new  treaty  was  en- 
tered into  between  the  Emperor  and  Saxony,  by  which 
all  previous  friendly  relations  were  restored.  In  the 
i  fiQ4  _5  following  year  the  Elector  received  the  command  of  the 
army  in  Hungary,  to  which  he  added  a  body  of  eight 
thousand  Saxons.  In  Hungary  Frederic  Augustus  was 
not  successful,  possibly  because  Caprara,  the  Imperial 
General,  was  added  as  a  colleague.  In  a  battle  fought 
near  Olasch  the  Turks  claimed  the  victory,  though  no 
decided  advantage  accrued  to  either  side.  But  though 
thwarted  in  the  field,  the  firmness  and  evident  military 
talents  of  the  Elector  caused  the  Turks  to  respect  "the 
iron  hand,"  as  they  termed  him,t  and  the  Sultan  reaped 
little  fruit  from  the  trifling  advance  he  was  enabled  to 
make. 

But  not  only  did  the  Emperor  enter  into  an  alliance 
with  Saxony ;  he  also  drew  the  bonds  of  amity  tighter 
between  himself  and  the  new  Elector  of  Brandenburg. 
Frederic,  in  later  times,  the  first  King  in  Prussia,}  was 
a  character,  however  different  and  however  inferior  to 
his  predecessor  the  great  Elector,  almost  equally  well 
suited  to  the  times  in  which  he  lived.  He  was  com- 
pliant, but  not  weak ;  politic,  without  dissimulation. 
The  worst  that  can  be  said  of  him  is  that  he  had  no  de- 
cided virtues ;  his  greatest  credit  is  that  he  found  his 
country  an  Electorate  and  left  it  a  Kingdom.  It  is  pos- 
sible he  sought  the  crown  out  of  vanity,  but  Prussia  is 
not  the  less  indebted  to  him.  In  private  life  he  loved 
magnificence  and  show ;  in  public  affairs  he  proved 
himself  a  firm  ally  to  the  House  of  Austria,  and  a  truly 
national  hater  of  French  influence  in  Germany.  In 
this  new  treaty  the  Emperor  repurchased  the  Circle  of 
Schwibus  for  one  hundred  thousand  rix  dollars.  This 
Circle  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  given  to  the  great 
Elector  in  compensation  for  his  claims  upon  Silesia.  In 
addition,  the  Elector  obtained  a  recognition  of  his  title  to 
sovereignty  over  Ducal  Prussia,  and  a  promise  of  the  re- 
version of  Limburg  and  East  Friesland.  As  an  especial 
favour  an  Imperial  Charter  was  granted,  after  some  de- 
lay, to  the  new  Protestant  University  at  Halle.  Amidst 
his  policy  and  his  vanity  Frederic  remained  ever  firm  to 
his  religious  faith  ;  and  it  is  therefore  that  we  have  rather 
chosen  his  character  from  the  more  favourable  accounts 
of  his  own  biographer,  than  from  other  less  flattering 
sources. § 

In  the  following  year,  to  excite,  and  if  possible  keep 
in  motion,  the  torpid  current  of  German  enthusiasm,  the 
Renewal  of  Emperor  renewed  the  grand  alliance  between  England, 
Holland,  Spain,  the  States  of  the    Empire,   and   the 
Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  Savoy. 

Yet  this  show  of  activity  did  not  deceive  either  side ; 
such  a  prolonged  and  indecisive  method  of  warfare 
could  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  reach  beyond  a  hos- 

*  Horn,  Ibid.  p.  49.  For  an  account  of  the  treatment  of  his 
wife,  Eleanor  of  Anspach,  see  Pollnitz,  Mcmoiret  pour  itrvir  a 
PHistoire  des  quatres  derniers  Souverains  de  la  Maison  de  Branden- 
bourg,  tome  i.  p.  158.  f. 

f  Bdttiger,  Ibid.  p.  189. 

J  Horn,  Ibid.  p.  133.  Not  of  Prussia :  the  distinction  is  sie- 
mficant. 

§  Pfister  and  Menzel  charge  him  with  the  most  unbounded 
vanity  and  the  least  noble  ambition.  As  the  first  King  in  Prussia 
he  can  afford  some  detraction. 
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tile  demonstration  with  little  or  no  practical  results.  The  Annals  of 
Margrave,  despairing  of  sustaining  his  military  character  Germany. 
or   the   cause    of    Germany   without  a    more  general 
understanding  among  the  allied  but  jealous  petty  States, 
caused  a  Congress  to  be  held  at  Frankfurt  under  the 
name  of  an  associated  conference.     The  six  Circles  of 
the  Rhine  came  together  and  determined  on  a  force  of 
twenty  thousand  men  in  case  of  the  war  proceeding, 
and  a  standing  army  of  six  thousand  in  times  of  peace, 
for  mutual  protection.     With  this  force,  which  after  all 
never  fully  took  the  field,  the  Margrave  could  only  ma-  Associated 
noeuvre  and  skirmish.     It  was  therefore  with  no  little  conference 
joy  that,  in  September  of  this  year,  he  received  intelli-  at  Frank- 
gence  of  an  armistice  agreed  to  at  Ryswick  in  Holland,  ^urt- 
(the  centre  of  the  existing  state  of  politics ;)  the  armistice      A-  D- 
was  in  course  of  time  changed  into  a  peace,  of  which  we      1697. 
shall  presently  make  a  particular  mention. 

In  Italy  the  Duke  of  Savoy  had  previously  suffered  RyTwick. 
himself  to  be  bought  by  the  French.     In  the  Treaty  of      A.  D. 
Turin  the  Duke  recovered  his  territories  and  the  long-      1696. 
coveted  possession  of  Pignerol,  although  dismantled;  Peace  of 
his  daughter  was   married   to  the  eldest  grandson   ofTurin» 
Louis,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy ;  in  return,  he  promised 
to  bring  about  the  neutrality  of  Italy.* 

At  the  same  moment  that  the  Congress  was  opened  at      Af  D 
Ryswick,  a  greater  General  than  the  brave  Elector  of     1697. 
Saxony  entirely  vindicated  the  Imperial  honour  in  Hun-  Sept.  11. 
gary,   and    virtually    finished    the    Turkish  war   by  a  Victory  of 
splendid  victory  gained   at  Zeutha.     The  neutrality  of  ^eutha  by 
Italy,  it  is  true,  enabled  the  Emperor  to  reinforce  the    ugeue" 
army  in  Hungary,  but  this  glorious  action  owed   its 
complete  and  overwhelming  success  to  the  genius  of  the 
young  commander.    The  day  of  the  battle,  there  arrived 
an  order  from  the  Imperial  council  of  war  absolutely  for- 
bidding Eugene  to  risk  a  general  engagement :  fortu- 
nately for  Austria,  the  order  was  disobeyed.t   With  the 
loss  of  five  hundred  men,  Eugene  defeated  and  utterly 
destroyed  the  hordes  opposed  to  him,  and  returned  to 
find  in  Vienna  a  master  who  could  sanction  his  arrest  for 
breach  of  orders.} 

This  was  the  time  for  the  Emperor  either  to  prosecute 
the  war  against  France,  or  at  least  to  asume  an  imposing 
attitude,  if  there  was  a  prospect  of  peace.  And  doubt- 
less, had  it  been  in  his  power,  Leopold  would  have  used 
this  brilliant  success  in  Hungary  as  a  means  to  overawe 
France  by  a  more  concentrated  force  on  the  Rhine  or  in 
the  Netherlands.  Many  reasons,  however,  combined  to 
neutralize  his  individual  wishes  and  interest,  and  to  place 
the  honour  and  the  safety  of  the  Empire  once  more  in 
the  hands  of  its  most  zealous  enemy. 

In  the  first  place,  the  negotiations  at  Ryswick  had 
already  proceeded  far  enough  to  have  answered  the  pur- 
pose of  Louis,  in  rousing  a  feeling  of  selfishness  among 
the  allies.  To  William  III.  in  particular  it  was  hinted 
that  this  was  the  best  moment  to  silence  the  opposition  allies. 
of  France  to  his  title  as  King  of  England,  and  to  put 
an  end  to  the  hopes  of  the  dethroned  monarch  James  II. 
To  the  Dutch,  commercial  privileges  were  largely  pro- 
mised. Both  Powers  felt  the  near  approach  of  a  dispute 
concerning  the  Spanish  succession,  and  wished,  at  so 
important  a  crisis,  to  have  their  energies  unfettered  by  a 
protracted  and  useless  war.  This  motive  also  not  a 

*  Heeren,  p.  230. 

f  Pfister  says,  note,  p.  107,  he  did  not  break  the  seals  of  the 
despatch  until  four  hours  after  the  battle,  but  it  i«  probable  he 
already  knew  their  contents. 

J  Coxe,  vol.  iv.  p.  182. 
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little  swayed  Louis  himself.  Spain,  otherwise  faithful  to 
the  Empire,  was  frightened  into  submission  by  the  cap- 
ture of  Barcelona,  and  received  favourable  terms,  the 
more  so,  possibly,  as  it  mattered  little  to  one  who  grasped 
at  the  whole,  how  much  for  the  present  he  spared  of  his 
own.  Thus,  then,  these  three  Powers  concluded  a  peace 
with  France  on  the  above  terms;  and  their  Plenipoten- 
tiaries were  instructed  to  concur  in  the  ultimatum  pre- 
sented by  France  to  the  Empire,  wherein  Louis,  after 
vaguely  referring  to  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen,  required 
full  possession  of  the  reunited  places,  and  proffered 
either  Strasburg,  or  Friberg  and  Brisac,  as  an  equivalent. 
To  the  Imperial  Plenipotentiaries  was  added  this 
time,  by  the  jealousy  of  the  States,  a  council  of  twenty- 
four  deputies  equally  composed  of  Romanists  and  Pro- 
testants ;  yet  they  were  not  permitted  to  act  directly  at 
the  Congress,  but  only  to  communicate  and  advise  with 
their  own  Ambassadors.  To  the  ultimatum  proposed, 
the  Empire  universally  refused  assent,  and  with  ob- 
.  vious  justice  chose  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  as  the  basis 
of  a  fair  and  equal  pacification.  The  reunited  places 
were  to  be  restored  with  Strasburg,  and  the  disputes 
about  sovereignty  in  Alsatia  referred  to  arbitration.  In 
reply,  France  offered  still  harder  conditions  :  Strasburg 
was  now  positively  declared  to  be  a  French  town,  and 
no  longer  redeemable  by  the  proposed  equivalent.  The 
Empire  was  roused,  and  some  hostile  steps  on  the  Rhine 
meditated ;  but  Louis  could  afford  to  despise  them. 
The  allies  were  separated,  the  confederacy  no  longer  ex- 
isted, and  Leopold  saw  himself  obliged  to  accept  what 
was  offered  to  him  in  spite  of  the  feelings  of  indignation 
and  compunction  which  he  must  have  naturally  felt,  and 
in  spite  of  the  earnest  and  wise  exhortations  of  Frederic 
of  Brandenburg  that  "  it  was  an  insult  and  an  absurdity 
to  suppose  one  German  town  required  the  cession  of 
another  as  an  equivalent."* 

The  (erms  on  which  the  peace  was  concluded  between 
France  and  the  Empire  were  these :  France  restored 
all  the  annexations,  with  the  exception  of  those  in  Al- 
satia ;  also  Kehl  and  Philipsburg,  the  former  fortified  by 
Vauban  ;  Friburg,  Brisac,  and  the  works  in  the  Bris- 
gau.  The  Palatine  House  was  fully  reinstated,  and  the 
pretensions  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  referred  to  arbi- 
tration. To  the  Duke  of  Lorraine  a  restitution  nearly 
entire  of  his  dominions  was  made.  On  the  other  hand, 
Strasburg  was  retained,  all  Alsatia,  with  complete  and 
unquestioned  sovereignty  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine. 
The  worst  remains  to  be  told,  and  was  not  indeed  pro- 
pounded by  France  until  the  hour  of  midnight  previous 
to  the  day  of  signing  the  peace. 

It  will  be  remembered  that,  on  the  conclusion  of  the 
twenty  years'  armistice,  Louis  stipulated  that  he  should 
retain  the  annexations  during  the  whole  of  that  time, 
but  during  that  time  only.  The  new  clause  was  to  the 
effect  that  in  all  such  places  the  religion  should  remain 
in  statu  quo  ;  that  is,  that  Romanism,  which  during  the 
above  period  had  been  sedulously  introduced,  and  often 
by  force,  should  be  considered  the  lawful  religion,  and  all 
other  modes  of  worship  be  treated  and  considered  as 
sects.  To  the  slight  remonstrance  made  by  the  Impe- 
rial Ambassador,  it  was  answered,  that  this  clause  merely 
affected  twenty-nine  places  which  had  been  rebuilt  and 

*  Horn,  Ibid.  p.  84.  Pfister  says,  vol.  v.  p.  109,  the  Impe- 
rial Ambassador.  Count  Seilern,  a  zealous  Romanist,  was  per- 
suaded by  the  Jesuits  to  abandon  Strasburg,  under  the  idea  that 
Louis  only  required  its  possession  in  order  to  establish  there  the 
religion  of  Rome. 
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endowed  by  the  French  monarch.     Two  years  later  a  Ann*ls  of 
list  was  handed  to  the  Diet  containing  the  names  of  one   Germany« 
thousand   nine  hundred  and  twenty-two  places  so  con-  ^ 
sidered ;  and  it  was  found  that  wherever  a  field  preacher 
or  a  wandering  monk  had  ever  performed   a  chance 
Mass,  there   Romanism  was  to  be  held  to  be  the  pre- 
vailing religion. 

It  may  well  be  supposed  that  the  Evangelical  body 
bestirred  itself  against  so  treacherous   and  ruinous  a 
measure.     We  cannot  read   without  disgust  the  treat- 
ment they  received  from  their  Romanist  countrymen,  Treache- 
whom  so  often  they  had  protected  and  saved.     Their  r°us  con- 
interests  were,  in  a  word,  sacrificed;  and   although  the  duct  of.the 
Diet  in  its  formal  instrument,  on  the  occasion  of  ratifying  o^°^°1St8 
the  peace,  remarked  in  a  postscript,  that  this  was  a  matter  occasion, 
entirely  between  the  Empire  and   France,  and   in  no 
way  an  advantage  to  be  taken  of  the  Protestants  by  the 
Romanists  within  the  Empire,  the  Emperor  signed  the 
paper  without  a  comment,  and  in  every  subsequent  in- 
stance the  Romanist  States  did  take  all  possible  advan- 
tage of  the  obnoxious  clause  to  further  the  religion  of 
Rome  in  their  dominions.*     When  nothing  further  re- 
mained to  be  done,  the  Protestant  deputies  refused  to 
sign  the  articles  of  peace,  with  the  melancholy  exception 
of  Wiirtemberg,  Frankfurt,  and  the  bench  of  Wett*ravia.  Only  three 
This  peace  was  concluded  under  Swedish   mediation,  Protestant 
than  which   hardly  any  could  have  been   offered  more  States  sign, 
favourable  to  the  interests  of  France,  and  consequently 
less  fortunate  for  the  Empire. 

Here  was  closed  the  third  great  war,  maintained  less  Remarks 
by  Germany  than  united  Europe,  against  Louis  for  on  the  late 
the  integrity  of  the  balance  of  power.  Although  all  war- 
that  was  wanted  by  individuals  was  not  obtained,  this 
great  desideratum  was  ably  preserved,  and  even  already 
France  must  have  begun  to  count  the  cost,  and  probably 
deplore  the  gain  of  such  scanty  yet  expensive  acqui- 
sitions. Strasburg  excepted,  what  had  France  got  by 
continual  war  ?  Within  the  Empire,  short-sighted 
policy  had  conducted  the  struggle,  in  so  far  as  the  dis- 
union of  the  several  States  paralyzed  a  force  in  itself 
more  than  equal  to  France  ;  and  a  short-sighted  policy 
closed  it,  when  the  Romanists  sacrificed  their  Protestant 
fellow-countrymen  to  a  selfish  desire  of  peace,  or  a  worse 
motive.  In  general,  it  was  foreseen  that  all  the  parties 
concerned  retired  from  this  war  as  actors  who,  at  the 
close  of  one  piece,  leave  the  stage  only  until  they  are 
prepared  behind  the  scenes  for  the  representation  of 
another,  in  which  the  same  performers  would  appear 
under  different,  and  perhaps  wholly  opposite  characters. 

The  period  of  this  peace  was  further  remarkable  for  Conversion 
the  sudden  conversion  of  the  head  of  the   Protestant  of  Frederic 
body  to  Romanism,  and  for  his  election  to  the  crown  of  Augustus 
Poland.     Frederic  Augustus  left  Dresden  on  the  5th  of  .° 
March,  and  betook  himself  to  Vienna,  there  to  abjure       t" 
his  Protestant  errors.     "  What  share  politics,  and  what 
the  Jesuits  at  the  Imperial  Court  had  in  this  step  it  Hj~ 
would  be  difficult  to  discover,"  observes  his  historian  :f  tion  to  tho 
it  would  hardly  be  unfair  to  suppose  that  religion  was  crown  of 
but  little  concerned.     Shortly  after,  he  was  elected  King  Poland- 
of  Poland,  under  the  name  of  Augustus  II.,  and  graced 
his  coronation  with  a  robe  worth,  it  is  said,  a  million  of 

*  E.  g.  the  Elector  of  Mentz  and  the  Elector  Palatine.  See 
Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  372.  Pfister,  vol.  v.  p.  110.  As  for  the  peace 
have  also  been  consulted  Heeren,  p.  230—233.  Horn,  p.  88, 
et  seq. 

f  Bottiger,  p.  190,  who  relates  in  his  note  a  curious  anecd*. 
of  Joseph  and  the  Elector. 
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rix  dollars.*  His  election  was  partly  owing  to  the  fa- 
vourable interposition  of  the  Emperor  and  the  Russian 
Czar,  and  partly  to  the  bribes  freely  scattered  among 
the  turbulent  and  capricious  Waivodes.  Whatever  may 
be  thought  of  this  step  of  Frederic  Augustus,  his  eleva- 
tion can  never  be  viewed  as  a  matter  of  envy.  It  was 
truly  exchanging  a  bed  of  roses  for  one  of  thorns. 
Saxony,  contented,  though  poor,  obedient  and  compact, 
was  henceforth  treated  as  an  appanage  to  the  restless, 
fanatic,  and  profitless  kingdom  of  Poland  ;  her  resources 
drained  to  supply  the  new  King's  heartless  profligacy; 
and  her  national  pride  injured  and  trodden  down,  as  u 
sacrifice  to  the  altar  of  vanity  and  a  worse  than  useless 
ambition. 

Affairs  being  now  on  the  footing  of  peace  in  the  West, 
the  Emperor  turned  his  attention  to  pursue  his  advantages 
against  the  Turks ;  the  late  victory  at  Zeutha  promised 
the  subjugation  of  all  the  Turkish  possessions  that  bor- 
dered on  Hungary  and  Transylvania.  Already  Eugene 
had  reduced  the  capital  of  Bosnia ;  but  considerations 
of  a  juster  policy  than  present  conquest  prevailed,  and 
the  Peace  of  Ryswick  was  not  so  thick  a  veil,  but  that 
the  outlines  of  future  war  were  to  be  traced  distinctly  in 
the  political  hemisphere.  It  was  therefore  after  an  un- 
important campaign,  that  the  terms  of  a  peace  were 

*  Menzel,  Ibid.  p.  610. 


definitively  arranged  at  Carlowitz,  a  small  town  midway  Annals  of 
between  the  two  armies.  Germany. 

The  Peace  of  Carlowitz  was  every  way  advantageous 
to  Austria,  for  by  it  she  regained  Transylvania,  Slavonia, 
and  all  the  conquests  of  the  war,  except  Temeswar. 
The  Turks  were  to  cease  from  any  further  assistance  to 
the  malecontents  in  Hungary.  By  a  separate  treaty,  the 
young  Prince  of  Transylvania,  Michael  Abaffy,  ceded 
his  rights  in  that  province  for  an  annual  pension  and  the 
title  of  a  Prince  of  the  Empire;  and  thus,  this  important 
territory  became  permanently  annexed  to  and  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Austrian  dominions.  Tekeli  closed  here 
his  adventurous  career  as  a  public  character.  Though 
at  first  sent  with  a  large  revenue  to  Nicomedia,  he  w'as 
ultimately  neglected  by  the  Turks,  and  died  in  poverty  Fate  of 
and  oblivion  at  Constantinople  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  Tekeli. 
age,*  exhibiting  no  uncommon  example  of  the  fortune 
of  a  rebel,  even  though  in  a  just  cause. 

For  the  future,  Germany  was  freed  from  the  Turks,  Result  of 
and  Austria  firmly  supported  by  her  natural  bulwark,  this  peace, 
reunited  and  hereditary  Hungary.     The  Peace  of  Car- 
lowitz was  the  concluding  act  of  that  important  drama, 
which  opened  with  the  defeat  of  the  Moslems  before  the 
walls  of  Vienna,  t 

*  Coxe  says,  Ibid.  p.  402,  he  died  a  Romanist ;  this  was   * 
singular  fate  for  the  champion  of  the  Reformation  in  Hungary. 
\  For  the  Peace  of  Carlowiti,  see  Pfister,  Heeren,  Coxe,  &c. 
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FROM  A.  D.  1699.  TO  A.  D.  1721. 


History.  THE  long-looked  for  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  was 
not  after  all  the  first  to  burden  the  annals  of  the  new 
century :  the  war  of  the  North  took  precedence.  As, 
however,  for  some  years  it  exercised  but  little  influence 
on  the  Empire  in  general,  we  shall  omit  for  the  present 
all  mention  of  it  until  the  chain  of  events  connects  the 
interests  of  Germany  with  the  fortunes  of  Charles  XII. 
That  adventurous  Monarch,  who  was  foolhardy  enough 
to  make  war  out  of  revenge  instead  of  policy,  at  one 
time,  and  only  at  one  time,  filled  a  place  in  the  destinies 
of  Europe  which  he  ought  never  to  have  been  permitted 
to  occupy,  and  which  he  should  have  still  less  allowed 
himself  to  resign  :  at  that  point  of  his  history  we  will 
take  a  brief  review  of  the  war  which  now  commenced  in 
the  North,  and  lingered  on  during  a  period  of  twenty 
years. 

War  of  the      The  war  of  the  Spanish  succession  is  of  too  important 
Spanish      a  character  to  be  entered  on  without  a  few  preliminary 
succession,  remaps.     Like  many  of  the  wars  of  that  time,  it  turned 
upon  a  question  of  genealogy ;    a  question  obviously 
fitter  for  the  decision  of  the  pen  than  the  sword.     It  be- 
hoves us  therefore  to  examine  somewhat  in  detail  the 
claims   of    the   three   competitors,    and   to  notice    the 
lengthened  preparations  which  conducted  to  this  dis- 
astrous contest. 

Charles  II.      Charles  II.,  the  last  of  the  Spanish   branch  of  the 

House  of  Hapsburg,  retained  in   his  feeble  grasp  the 

wished  for  prize  until  the  year  1700  ;  but  for  some  years 

Intrigues  of  previous  to  his  death,  French  and  Austrian  intrigues 

his  Court    alternately  distracted  his  counsels,  and  filled  his  Court 

with    the   indecent  spectacle  of  two  opposing  parties, 

whose  quarrels  admitted  of  no  possible  accommodation 

but  the  death  of  the  reigning  Monarch. 

Leopold's        The  claim  of  the  Emperor  Leopold  to  the  Spanish 
claim  to  the  Crown  was  twofold :  first,  in  right  of  his  wife  Margaret 


Spanish 
Crown. 


Claim  of 
the  Dau- 
phin. 


Theresa,  the  second  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  the  eldest 
daughter  Maria  Theresa  having  solemnly  renounced  her 
claims  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage  with  Louis  XIV. ; 
secondly,  in  right  of  his  mother,  Maria,  sister  of  Philip 
IV.,  to  whose  son  that  Monarch  devised  the  Crown, 
failing  male  issue  from  his  daughter  Margaret  Theresa. 
The  pretensions  of  the  Dauphin  rested  on  the  claims 
of  his  mother  Maria  Theresa.  Nothing  could  be  clearer 
than  his  right,  had  not  the  solemn  renunciation  alluded 
to  intervened.  It  had  long  been  foreseen  that  this  en- 
gagement would  be  treated  by  Louis  like  similar  ones, 
which  were  found  to  be  inconvenient,  and  immediately 
ceased  to  be  binding. 
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The  third  claimant  possessed  a  title  in  some  respects  Annalt  of 
juster  than  either  Austria  or  France.   Margaret  Theresa.  Germany. 
bore   Leopold  orily  a  daughter,  who  was  married  to 
Maximilian,  Elector  of  Bavaria.     In   the  son  of  this 
marriage,  the  young  Joseph  Ferdinand,  the  rights  of 
his  grandfather  and  mother  apparently  centred.     Yet 
Leopold  had  in  a  measure  obviated  such  a  claim  by 
causing  his  daughter  solemnly  to  renounce  the  succes- 
sion at  the  period  of  her  marriage.     This  instrument, 
however,    was   informal  ;    neither   the   Cortes   nor  the  Prince  of 
King,  Charles  II.,  ever  recognised  its  legality,  and  the  Bavaria  is 
latter   especially  was  in  the  habit  of  considering  the 
young  Elector  as  his  heir. 

Such  was  the  position  of  the  three  claimants  when  the 
refined  policy  of  Louis  suggested  the  expedient  of  the 
treaty  known   as   the  first   Treaty  of  Partition.      By  First 
virtue  of  its  provisions  the  young  Elector  was  to  sue-  Treaty  of 
ceed  to  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  the  Colonies  :  the  Partititm- 
Archduke  Charles  (the  Emperor's  second  son)  was  to 
have  Milan  ;    the    Dauphin   taking   Naples,   the   Two 
Sicilies,  and  the  Italian  Provinces. 

Irritated  beyond  measure  when  the  sufficiently  arro- 
gant pretensions  of  the  contracting  Powers,   France, 
England,  and  Holland,  became  known,  Charles  exe- 
cuted a  will  in  favour  of  Joseph  Ferdinand,  and  thus  Charles 
possibly  the   affair  of  the   succession  might  have  been  makes  a 
arranged  had  not  the  singularly  inopportune    death  ofw'^"1*>a~ 
the  young  Prince  once  more  thrown  the  apple  of  dis-  j^ph 
cord  between  the  rival  Powers,  and,  as  it  were,  through  Ferdinand. 
their  widely  spread  connections,  into  the  lap  of  Europe.  Death  of 

The  renewed   uncertainty   in  the   Spanish  counsels  t?le  Bava- 
brought  about  a  second   Treaty  of  Partition   between  nan* 
France  and  the  Maritime  Powers.   Its  provisions  placed      i^nn 
the  Austrian  Archduke  upon  the  throne,  and  made  some  Feb  g   ' 
modest  additions  to  the  share  of  the  Dauphin  ;  but,  like  Second 
the  former  treaty,  its  only  real  object  was  to  distract  the  Treaty  of 
King  of  England,  and  we  may  well  wonder  that  he  suf-  Partition. 
fered  himself  to  be  so  palpably  deceived.     As  in  the 
former  instance,  Louis  himself  gave  notice  to  the  Spa- 
nish  Court  of  the  meditated  treaty,  and  as  then,  Charles 
II.  received  with  indignant  surprise  the  projects  of  three  object. 
foreign  Powers  to  arrange  his  succession,  and  even  to  Indigna- 
dismember  his  dominions.     The  approach  of  death  at  tion  °f 
this  crisis  found  the  supine  and  feeble  monarch  in  the  Charles- 
hands  of  the  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  and  probably  less  Intrigues  oi 
able  than  ever  to  decide  on  a  question  involving  so  great  Portocar- 
a  stake.     The  Cardinal,  who  aptly  played  his  part  in  rer0' 
the  business  as  a  French  agent,  persuaded  the  King 
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first  to  consult  the  jurists  of  the  country,  and  then,  as  a 
last  resource,  to  appeal  to  the  Pope.  In  both  instances 
the  arbiters  had  predetermined  their  answers.  They 
severally  declared  the  children  of  the  Dauphin  to  be  the 
rightful  heirs,  and  the  claims  of  Austria  as  dust  in  the 
balance  of  even-handed  justice.  Even  yet  the  King, 
ever  attached  to  the  Austrian  branch  of  his  own  family, 
wavered,  until  it  was  judged  expedient  to  aid  the  advice 
of  the  head  of  the  Church  by  the  stimulus  of  her  agents. 
Confessors,  armed  with  threats  and  promises,  presented 
themselves  at  the  dying  man's  bedside.  By  turns  they 
urged  the  voice  of  Heaven,  and  the  unequivocal  decision 
of  Heaven's  Vicar  upon  earth,  until  the  really  unfortu- 
nate Monarch  was  terrified  or  silenced  into  granting 
authority  for  a  will  in  favour  of  Philip,  second  son  of 
the  Dauphin.  Should  he  succeed  to  the  French  Crown, 
or  die  without  issue,  then  the  Crown  devolved  to  his 
younger  brother  on  the  same  conditions,  care  being 
taken  that  the  two  Crowns  should  never  sit  on  one  head. 
Shortly  afterwards  the  King  expired,  leaving  the  germ 
of  many  wars  within  the  narrow  circle  of  the  royal 
diadem. 

The  above  is  a  very  brief  sketch  of  a  complicated  and 
somewhat  protracted  series  of  intrigues.  The  result 
impresses  us  very  strongly  with  a  conviction  of  the  su- 
perior address  of  Louis  over  his  Austrian  opponents. 
It  was  in  fact  a  contest  for  power,  in  which  abstract 
right  was  little  regarded  on  either  side,  nor  can  we  fail 
to  remark  with  surprise  the  supine  silence  of  the  Spanish 
nation  upon  a  point  so  deeply  affecting  their  interests. 
Spain  in  fact  had  not  yet  learned  how  to  think  as  a  na- 
tion, nor  did  this  knowledge  come  till  many  years  later. 
As  often  happens  when  people  are  brought  to  conscious- 
ness by  a  rude  shock,  the  first  indications  of  thought 
and  reason  are  bewildered  and  incoherent,  so  has  it 
been  since  with  Spain  ;  clear-sightedness  is  not  to  be 
expected  from  eyes  that  are  but  half  unclosed. 

The  conduct  of  Louis,  upon  the  occasion  of  the  will 
being  communicated  to  him,  was  every  way  worthy  of 
the  policy  which  led  to  its  being  made.  In  spite  of  the 
orders  given  to  the  courier  who  brought  the  important 
instrument  to  Paris,  to  proceed  thence  to  Vienna  in  case 
of  the  refusal  of  the  French  Monarch,  he  yet  lingered 
and  dallied  with  his  prize  in  the  hopes  of  deceiving  the 
Maritime  Powers,  perhaps  with  the  idea  of  reconciling 
his  tortuous  policy  to  himself.  At  length  the  anxiously 
expected  determination  was  announced,  nor  did  it,  it 
must  be  confessed,  cause  much  astonishment.  Louis 
accepted  the  Crown  of  Spain  for  his  grandson  Philip, 
and  forthwith  prepared  with  provident  foresight  to  de- 
fend a  decision  pregnant  with  war.  The  new  Monarch 
was  despatched  to  take  possession  of  his  Kingdom,  and 
for  the  present  his  accession  was  protested  against  only 
by  the  Emperor.* 

Bitterly  did  Leopold  lament  that  he  had  allowed  the 
favourable  moment  to  escape  him  for  retaining  in  the 
Hue  of  Hapsburgh  the  succession  to  the  Crown  of  Spain. 
At  an  early  period  of  the  negotiations,  the  Austrian 
minister  at  Madrid,  Harrach,  a  man  of  probity  and 
respectable  talents,  had  so  far  worked  upon  the  preju- 
dices of  the  weak  King  as  to  induce  him  to  require  the 

*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  117—120.  Heeren,  p.  273—276.  Coxe. 
Ibid.  p.  404—427.  Menzel,  6te  lief,  613,  for  the  details  relating  to 
the  succession.  The  saying  Of  Louis  on  despatching  Philip  to 
Madrid  wilt  be  remembered :  «  For  France,  the  Pyrenees  existed 
no  longer." 


presence  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  the  Emperor's  second  Annals  of 
son,  with  an  auxiliary  force  of  ten  thousand  men.     In-   Germany, 
decision   on   the  part  of  the  Emperor  postponed,  and 
finally  rendered  abortive  the  plan.     At  present  he  pre- 
pared himself  in  sullen  indignation  for  a  contest  embit- 
tered for  him  by  his  own  impolitic  hesitation  ;  as  usual 
also  on  all  such  occasions,  he  found  himself  anticipated 
in  his  own  Empire  by  the  restless  intrigues  and  the  lavish 
promises  of  his  enemy. 

The  Maritime  Powers,  who  were  the  first  applied  to,  adopYthe 
and  on  whom  the  greatest  reliance  was  placed,  were  Archduke 
unable  from  circumstances  to  give  any  assistance.    Wil-  Charles, 
liam  of  Orange  would  gladly  have  taken  vengeance  on      A>  D« 
Louis  for  the  duplicity  now  manifest  in  the  late  Partition      1698. 
Treaties;  he  looked  also  to  the  Empire  as  the  natural  Frus*rated 
ally  of  England,  and  the  only  competent  barrier  against  Emperor's 
French  supremacy.     But  his  Parliament  thought  other-  indecision, 
wise ;    the  national  voice  was  uplifted   against  foreign  Prepara- 
interference,  in  particular  the  war  of  the  succession  was  t"ms  ^or 
designated  as  a  matter  peculiarly  extrinsic.     The  Em-  Neutrality 
peror  now  turned  to  Holland,  but  here  self-interest  and  Ofthe 
the  machinations  of  Louis  negatived  his  hopes  of  sue-  Maritime 
cour.     The  Elector  of  Bavaria,  Maximilian,  was  the  in-  Powers, 
strument  employed  upon  this  occasion.     Disgusted  at  )}  1H'am  °f 
the  withholding  by  the  Austrian  Court  of  some  subsidies  Conduct  of 
due  to  him  on  account  of  the  late  Turkish  war,  he  lis-  Holland, 
tened,  after  some  natural  hesitation,  to  the  overtures  of  Anti-na- 
Louis,  who  promised  to  secure  to  him  and  his  family  tl°"*lsl)int 
the  perpetual  reversion  of  the   Stadtholdership   of  the  Bavarian 
Spanish  Netherlands,  an  appointment  he  now  tempo-  Elector. 
rarily  occupied.    With  him  joined  his  brother,  the  young 
Elector,  Joseph  Clement  of  Cologne  ;  a  striking  instance 
of  political   ingratitude,  since  he  owed  his  elevation  en-  Ingratitude 
tirely  to  the  Emperor's  firmness,  as  we  have  had  occa-  °f tnc 
sion  in  the  last  chapter  to  show.      Both  Princes  agreed 
to  receive  French  troops,  and  to  aid  and  co-operate  with 
France  and  Spain.     Shortly  after  a  numerous  French 
corps  appeared  in  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  and  by  the  Spanish   ' 
connivance  of  the  Gallo-Bavarian  Elector  took  posses-  Nether- 

sion  of  the  frontier  fortresses,  with  their  "-arrisons  as  pri-      , ,in" 

r  rriL  •  *!••**..•,    vaded. 

soners  of  war.     I  hese   garrisons  consisted   of  Dutch 

troops  who,  by  virtue  of  an  existing  treaty  with  the 

Court  of  Spain,  were  placed  therein.    Louis  now  offered 

to  restore  these  captives  to  liberty,  and  Holland,  accept-  Recogni- 

ing  the  bribe  as  the  price  of  their  neutrality  in  the  pre-  «?"i-    h 

sent  war,  recognised  Philip  to  be  the  rightful  King  of  jioiianjf 

Spain. 

Disappointed  in  his  natural  allies,  the  Emperor  turned  Defection 
to  Italy,  but  here  also  he  was  doomed   to  find   hjmself  of^eDuke 
expected  and  circumvented.     Victor  Amadeus,  Duke  of0 
Savoy,  held  the  keys  of  Lombardy,  and  was  in  other 
respects  the  most  impertant  person  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Alps.     He  was  accordingly  assailed  by  offers  which 
proved  fatal   to  his  allegiance.     His  daughter  was  be- 
trothed to  the  new  King  of  Spain  ;    himself  named 
Generalissimo    of   the    Gallo- Spanish    troops,   with   a 
monthly  subsidy  of  fifty  thousand  dollars.     On  his  part 
he  added  ten  thousand  men,  and  engaged  to  give  the 
army  a  free  passage  through   Milan.     In  like  manner,  And  of  the 
and  at  the  same  time,  Charles  IV.,  Duke  of  Mantua,  Duke  of 
received  a  Gallo-Spanish  garrison,  and  promised  active  Mantua. 
co-operation. 

In  Germany,  besides  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Tr»c  Dukes 
Cologne,   the   Dukes   of   Brunswick- Wolfenbuttet    and  wfic^™*"j_ 
Saxe  Gotha  were  won  over  to  the  cause  of  France,  and  fenbuttel 
engaged  to  furnish  troops  in  return  for  subsidies.  and  Saxe 

In    Hungary    disaffection    again    reared    its   head ;  Gotha 
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History.  Francis  Ragotsky,  son  of  the  last  Prince  of  that  name, 
had  seen  his  paternal  territories  alienated,  his  father  dis- 
graced, his  mother  a  refugee  at  Constantinople,  himself 
reduced  to  the  precarious  condition  of  a  noble  without 
actual  rank,  and  a  magnate  without  fortune.  Suspicion 
dogged  his  heels,  and  rendered  it  still  more  difficult  to 
bear  with  the  memory  of  glories  not  only  faded  but  pro- 
scribed. We  cannot  wonder,  and  hardly  blame,  if 
Ragotsky  nourished  in  secrecy  plans  of  retribution, 
perhaps  also  of  vengeance.  It  is  confidently  said,  that 
he  intended,  in  concert  with  the  disaffected  Hungarians 
and  Transylvanians,  to  seize  upon  the  Emperor  while 
in  retirement  at  a  country  seat,  and  after  putting  him 
Attempt  of  and  all  his  family  to  death  to  declare  Hungary  an  inde- 
Ragotsky.  pendent  Kingdom.*  At  any  rate  his  sentiments  were 
rightly  conjectured  by  France  to  be  such  as  afforded 
room  for  their  adroit  interposition.  The  usual  means 
were  taken  to  secure  his  co-operation ;  his  ancient  King- 
lorn  was  paraded  before  his  eyes,  the  old  glory  of  his 
line  was  recalled,  and  French  men  and  gold  were  pro- 
digally assured  to  him  on  the  condition  of  rendering  his 
rebellion  profitable  to  France.  Some  intercepted  letters 
Heisar-  furnished  the  Emperor  with  proof  sufficient  to  arrest 
rested,  but  Ragotsky,  but  he  escaped  from  confinement,  and  retired 
to  the  fastnesses  of  his  native  hills,  there  to  mature  the 
schemes  which  we  shall  in  due  time  develope. 

It  was  indeed  time  for  Leopold  to  bestir  himself,  and 
yet  he  met  with  little  encouragement  even  among  the 
natural  allies  and  protectors  of  the  Empire.  The  five 
associated  Circles  of  the  Rhine  met  it  is  true  at  Ulm, 
and  renewed  their  former  league  of  mutual  defence,  but 
associated  at  the  same  time  they  were  unanimous  in  the  determi- 
Circles.  nation  on  no  acc9unt  to  take  part  in  the  question  of  the 
Spanish  succession.  It  may  be  supposed  the  Emperor 
Applica-  did  not  neglect  to  apply  to  the  Diet ;  an  urgent  message 
tion  to  the  was  despatched  to  Ratisbon  imploring  their  aid  on  be- 
Diet.  half  of  the  Milanese  and  the  Circle  of  Burgundy.  The 

Diet  listened,  and   debated,   but   determined   nothing. 
There  remained  one  Power  in  the  interest  of  Austria; 
a  Power  which  this  crisis  secured  for  a  friend  at  the 
present,  but  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  rival  for  the  future. 
Friendly          The  peculiar  circumstances  which  called  into  existence 
disposition   the  Kingdom  of  Prussia  are  not,  even   in  the  cursory 
of  Prussia,   view  we  allow  ourselves,  to  be  passed  by  without  com- 
ment.    At  first  sight  it  may  seem  strange,  that  what 
the  great  Elector  failed  in  bringing  about,  should  be 
The  Elector  accomplished  by  so  moderate  a  Prince  as  Frederic  III. 
of  Bran-       It  should  rather  be  said,  what  the  great  Elector  did  not 
denburg       bring  about ;  there  is  no  evidence  that  he  attempted  to 

made  King     ,  .  .      .        .        _,. 

of  Prussia.  P'ace  a  crown  on  his  head.  Circumstances,  so  much 
more  powerful  than  persons,  rendered  such  a  measure 
in  his  time  premature;  but  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
edifice,  nay  more,  he  left  it  so  nearly  finished,  as  to 
require  only  time  and  a  favourable  crisis  to  complete 
the  structure.  Frederic  III.  is  charged  with  vanity  and 
idle  ambition  in  changing  the  Dukedom  of  Prussia  into 
a  Kingdom.  It  is  impossible  to  fathom  the  breasts  of 
Kings,  but  there  are  two  or  three  sufficient  reasons 
which  rebut  this  charge.  It  is  said  that  Prussia  was  nei- 
ther large  enough  nor  important  enough  to  merit  this 
distinction  ;  yet  Denmark  and  Portugal  were  equally 
confined  in  territory,  and  after  experience  has  justified 
Frederic's  foresight.  But  besides  this,  it  could  not  have 
escaped  the  new  King's  observation,  that  the  situation 

*  Pfister,  IKd.  p.  120.     Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  462.  throws  a  doubt  on 
the  intention  to  assassinate  the  Emperor. 
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of  Germany  was  very  different  now  from  what  it  was   Annals  of 
in  the  times  preceding  the  Peace  of  Westphalia.  Austria  Germany. 
had  ceased  to  be  the  predominating  and  sufficient  repre- 
sentative of  Germany,  and  what  was  of  greater  import- 
ance, German  unanimity,  and,  as  it  were,  monarchical 
simplicity   and   oneness,  was  no  more.     The  Duke  of 
Prussia  might  with  justice  become  what  the  Elector  of 
Saxony  was,  or,  like  the   Stadtholder  of  the  House  of 
Orange,   unite  the    Prince's  coronet  with   the  kingly 
crown.     Other  Princes  were  of  this  opinion.     It  is  on  Opinion  of 
record  that  the  Czar,   Peter  the  Great,  when  visiting  the  <•'•*", 
Frederic  at  Konigsberg,  only  two  years  previously,  had  ¥,eter  the 
given  him  the  title  of  King,  and  had  advised  him  to 
place    the  crown  on  his  head,  offering  for  himself  to 
.acknowledge   his   dignity   forthwith.     Somewhat   later 
the  Emperor  had  written,  "  Thai  whilst  he  recognised  Letter  of 
with  gratitude  the  services  of  the  Elector,  he  knew  no  tne  ^m~ 
one  who  deserved  more  than  Frederic  the  rank  of  a  Peror* 
King."  Another  reason  less  politic,  but  far  more  praise- 
worthy, might  be    supposed   to  influence  the  Elector. 
He  was  the  undoubted  champion  of  German  Protest-  TbeElector 
antism,  as  his  father  had  been  before  him  ;  bat  Protest-  a  !>Vcer,e 
antism  required  an  authoritative  head,  and  could  not 
much  longer  co-exist,  under  the  impatient  tolerance  of 
Austria,    with    Imperial     Romanism.      The    King    of 
Prussia  might  do  more  for  the  religion  he  practised  than 
an  Elector;  he  would  raise  it  into  power  with  himself, 
and,  constituted  as  mankind  are,  respect  would  attach  to 
the  religious  faith  of  a  Monarch  and  his  people,  which 
learning  and  talents  alone  would  be  unable  to  conciliate. 
There  would  be  also  certain  political  advantages,  pos- 
sibly accruing  from  taking  the  lead  in  the  Evangelical 
body. 

Leopold  weighed  all  that  could  be  advanced  by  Fre-  Leopold's 
deric,  and  all  that  he  himself  expected  from  this  unusual  hesitation. 
step,  long  and  warily  before  he  yielded   his  consent. 
Even  when  he  had  decided  he  did  not  immediately  act  ; 
but  this   was  caution,   now   become  a  second  nature. 
The  point  had  indeed  been  mooted  for  many  months, 
but  difficulties  multiplied  and  expenses  increased,  until 
patience  and  liberality  had  left  nothing  further  to  object 
or  demand.     The  very  title  gave  some  trouble  :  Bran-  Choice  of  a 
denburg  was  first  proposed,  but  here  Frederic  held  only  ^e- 
a  mediatory  sway;  then  Pomerania,  but  the  jealousy  of 
Sweden  intervened,  and  the  recollection  that  it  belonged 
only  in  part  to  the  Elector;  lastly,  Prussia  was  chosen 
as  free  from  all  objection,  and  the  payment  (as  it  is 
said)  of  six  millions  of  dollars  smoothed  every  remaining  Nov.  6. 
obstacle  :*  on  the  6th  November,  1700,  Leopold  signed 
the  instrument,  and  Frederic  was  declared  the  first  King 
in  Prussia.f  jn  Prussia. 

The  terms  on  which  this  dignity  was  conceded  were,  Terms  on 
that  Frederic  should  raise  and  keep  *u  full  pay  ten  which  the 
thousand  men  to  assist  the  Emperor  at  all  times  of  war, 
as  well  as  a  garrison  in  Philippsburg  ;  he  should  engage 
that  his  rank  as  King  should  not  interfere  with  his  obli- 
gations as  a  Prince  of  the  Empire  ;  he  was  to  renounce 
all  claim  to  subsidies  yet  owing  to  him  by  Austria  ;  to 
stand  by  the  Emperor  in  all  periods  of  extraordinary 
importance  ;  and  to  promise  for  himself  and  his  heirs 
the  Electoral  vote  of  Brandenburg  in  favour  of  the 
House  of  Austria,  "  unless  grave  and  indispensable 


*  Poellnitz,  Memoires,  8fc.  in  loco. 

f  Horn,  p.  135.  who  relates  a  curious  anecdote  of  the  Imperial 
confessor,  the  Jesuit  Wolf.  The  above  sketch  has  chiefly  been 
taken  from  him. 
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History,    reasons   obliged   the  Electors  to  choose  an  Emperor  of 
another  family."* 

These  favourable  conditions  may  seem  to  absolve  the 
Emperor,  especially  if  we  add,  that  he  was  well  aware 
Louis  was  anxious  to  engage  the  Elector  on  the  same 
terms.  It  was,  however,  a  rash  step,  even  if  not  rashly 
undertaken,  and  subsequent  events  have  fully  justified 

,  1'34,1'  ,  the  opinion  recorded  of  Prince  Eugene,  "  that  the  mini- 
Remark  of  x,     _.  ,  .  °  f. .. 

sters  who  gave  the  Emperor  advice  so  perfidious  ought 

to  be  hanged." 

In   addition  to  the  new  King  of  Prussia,  Leopold 
reckoned   on   the  Duke   of  Brunswick- Hanover,  who 
looked  to  a  ninth  Electorate  as   the  recompense  of  his 
fidelity.     Altogether  he  took  the  field  with  eighty  thou- 
sand men,  neither  in  themselves  very  efficient,  nor  by 
j         any  means  united  in  the  plans  proposed  by  different 
1701       commanders.     Italy  was  chosen  at  length  as  the  imme- 
May.          diate  scene  of  active  operations,  and  Eugene  despatched 
Disposition  thither  with  thirty  thousand    men,  and   instructions  to 
of  the          drive   the   French    out   of  Lombardy.     The   Margrave 
Imperial      LOUJS  of  Baden  led  twenty  thousand  to  the  Rhine  ;  the 
remaining  regiments  of  veterans  and  worn-out  soldiers 
were  to  cover  the  hereditary  dominions.     In  the  mean 
while,  and  before  the  campaign  commenced,  the  Emperor 
thought  fit  to  strike  terror  into  the  disloyal  by  making  a 
severe  example  of  the  refractory  Dukes  of  Savoy  and 
Mantua.     The  formerf  was  declared  to  have  interme- 
diately forfeited   his   fief:    the   latter  was    pronounced 
guilty  of  felony  and  rebellion. 

The  career  of  Eugene  in  Italy  was  brilliant,  and  to 
Eugene  in    the  last  degree  important  to  the  Emperor's  cause.     Ca- 
Italy.          tinat  was  the  general  opposed  to  him,  an  able,  but  sin- 
gularly diffident  man.     Entrenched  in  strong  positions 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Adige,  with  considerable  garri- 
sons in  Mantua  and  Mirandola,  and  above  all  separated 
by  the  rocky  and  well-guarded  defiles  of  the  Tyrol  from 
the   Imperial    forces,   the    French   deemed    themselves 
secure.    But  they  had  Eugene  to  deal  with,  a  man  bold 
without   rashness,  and  decided  in  action.     He  crossed 
Passes  the  the  Alps  from  Roveredo  in  the  Trentin  to  the  Vicentino, 
Alps.  winding  his  way  unsuspected  through  the  rugged  valley 

of  the  Brenta^  and  appeared  suddenly  before  Vicenza, 
then,  within  a  few  days,  after  amusing  and  dividing  the 
forces  of  Catinat,  beat  him  at  Carpi  with  loss.  Louis 
replaced  Catinat  by  Villeroy,  who  sustained  very  shortly 
a  second  and  more  disastrous  defeat  at  Chiari,  where 
the  French  general's  rashness  and  vanity  led  him  to 
attack  a  successful  enemy  in  a  strongly  entrenched  posi- 
tion. The  French  retired  into  quarters  behind  the 
Oglio,  when  Eugene,  leaving  his  entrenchments,  reduced 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  Duchy  of  Mantua,  and  occupied 
Mirandola  and  Guastalla  beyond  the  Po.J 

w....  Tne   advice  that  had  been  secretly  tendered  to  the 

III  toThe  £ml)eror  by  William  of  Orange,  when  the  aid  of  the 
Emperor.     Enolish  wa§  demanded,  was  to  risk  some  general  en- 
gagement which,  if  successful,  might  turn  the  balance 
with  the  waverers,  and  so  materially  assist  the  Austrian 
cause.     The  fortunate  campaign  in  Italy  was  in  every 
William      sense  the  demonstration  required.     William  himself,  in 
the  Hague.  July  of  this  vear»  repaired  to  the  Hague,  to  arrange,  in 

A.  D. 

1701.          *  These  are  tlie  wor«k  given  by  Frederic  II.,  in  his  Mcmoirt* 
July.  ¥our  servir  a  PHi&toire  de  Brandenbourg. 

I  Menzel  gives  his  character  in  a  few  biting  words :    '•  The 
Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  entire  system  of  politics  consisted  in  selling 
himself  to  the  highest  bidder,"  Ibid.  p.  613.;  but  after  all,  were 
not  his  politics  the  result  of  his  local  position  ? 
J  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  435,  436.    Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  123.     ' 
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concert  with    the  Pensioner  Heinsius,  an  alliance  be-  Annals  of 
tween  Austria  and  the  Maritime  Powers.     After  some  Germany- 
months'  deliberation,  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  with  no 
little   interruption   from    the   punctilious   Chancery   of 
Vienna,  the  Grand  Alliance  was  completed  between  the 
above  great  Powers,  and  other  friendly  States  were  in- 
vited   to  join.     Holland   was  persuaded  to  accede  by 
fresh  hostile  attempts  on  her  frontiers,  and  by  the  con- 
viction that  in  war  was  her  only  safety  against  a  piece-  G      . 
meal  dismemberment  of  her  States.    England,  hitherto  Alliance 
so  opposed  to  any  interference  in  foreign  politics,  and  formed, 
especially  indisposed  to  the   war  now  raging,    by  the 
memory  of  how  little  she  had  gained  by  similar  inter- 
vention, was  gained  over  by  a  false  move  on  the  part  of 
Louis.      For  once   that   politic   Monarch  overreached  Impolitic 
himself.     Persuaded,  as  it  is  said,  by  his  mistress  Ma-  conduct  of 
dame  de  Maintenon,*  he  publicly  acknowledged  the  claim 
of  the  Pretender  (whose  father  James  II.  had  died  at  his 
Court)  to  the  English  Crown.     This  step  was  in  direct 
contravention  of  an  article  of  the  Peace  of  Ryswiek,  but 
what  was  of  more  consequence  to  Louis,  it  clashed  with 
public  opinion  in   England.      The  nation  indignantly  Its  conse- 
instructed    the  new  Whig  Parliament  to   support   the  quences. 
King  in  his   hostile  measures,  and  passed  the  Act  of 
Abjuration.     An  address  from  the  Lords  went  so  far  as 
to  say  that  "  his  Majesty,  his  subjects,  and  allies  could 
never  be  secure  till  the  House  of  Austria  should  be  re- 
stored to  its  rights,  and  the  invader  of  the  Spanish  Mo- 
narchy brought  to  reason." 

The  principles  alleged  as  the  foundation  of  this  allf-  Terms  of 
ance  were,  satisfaction  for  the  Emperor's  just  demands,  the. Grand 
and  an  arrangement,  required  for  the  safety  of  the  Mari-  ciau^6' 
time  Powers,  that   the  Crowns   of  France  and   Spain  Specting 
should   never  sit  on  the  same  head.     Some  favourable  the  Spanish 
articles  to  English  and  Dutch  commerce  in  the  Spanish  succession. 
Colonies  and  in  the  Netherlands  were  inserted.    Finally, 
all    friendly  Powers  were  invited  to  take  part  in  the 
treaty;  the  Empire  was  especially  called  on  to  defend 
the  Imperial  Fiefs.     In  effect,  within  a  few  weeks  the 
associated  Circles  made  preparations  to  abandon  their 
predetermined    neutrality.     The   Circles   of  Franconia  Conduct  of 
and  Suabia,  wilh  the  Upper  and  Lower  Rhine,  joined  the  four 
with   the  Circle  of  Austria  in  a  levy  of  forty-four  thou- 
sand   men;  shortly  afterwards  they  formally  acceded  to 
the  Grand  Alliance.    To  them  were  subsequently  added 
the  Circle  of  Westphalia  and  the  Elector  of  Treves.     At 
the  same  time  the  Dukes  of  Brunswick-Wolfenbiittel 
and  Saxe  Gotha  were  persuaded  to  abandon  France ; 
we  have  already  seen  on  what  terms  Frederic  of  Prussia 
bound  himself  to  the  cause  of  the  Emperor. 

At  this  crisis  occurred  the  death  of  the  celebrated  Death  of 
William  III.  of  England  and  Orange.     Not  altogether  j)',1"1*™ 
unreasonably  was  it  feared  that  his  widow  and  successor,  England. 
Anne,  might  repent  the  engagements  of  her  husband,  or      A>  D> 
that  another  party  in  the  State  might  gain  the  upper     1702 
hand.     The  new  Queen,  however,  knew  the  real  inte-  March  8. 
rests  of  the  Kingdom  better.     She  recognised  in  the  Accession 
fullest  manner  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  added  her  deter-  of  Queen 
mination  to  wage  war  with  France  by  land  and  water,  H""^;. 
until  some  certain   boundaries  were  affixed  to  so  en-nionofthe 
croaching  a  Power.  war. 

Now   followed    the   formal   declarations  of   war  on  War  for- 
either  side.     Louis,  with   commendable    but  hopeless       V.      , 
policy,  avoided  in  his  declaration  any  hostile  mention  of  j\jav  15 
the  Empire  as  such.     It  will  be  remarked  that  the  Diet  Policy  of 
Louis  to- 
wards the 


*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  125. 
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History,  had  as  yet  decided  nothing.  That  somewhat  cautious 
body  had  not  yet  been  able  to  discover  any  thing  re- 
quiring their  interference  in  the  proceedings  of  Louis 
or  in  the  losses  of  the  Emperor ;  an  overt  act  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  in  taking  the  town  of  Ulm,  produced 
the  desired  conviction,  and  called  forth  their  unanimous 
declaration  of  war :  the  Protestant  body  it  is  true  de- 
Frustrated  sired  tne  celeorated  Ryswick  clause  should  first  be 
byaVactof  amended,  but  withdrew  their  opposition  when  the  Em- 
the  Elector  peror  promised  to  repeal  this  himself  at  the  earliest 
"f  Ba™ria>  opportunity. 

Pending  these  negotiations,  the  Margrave  Louis  of 
Baden,  with  the  Imperial  forces  and  the  troops  of  the 
associated  Circles,  besieged,  and  at  length  took,  the  fort- 
ress of  Landau.*  On  the  Lower  Rhine,  the  Prussian 
and  Dutch  troops  reduced  the  fortress  of  Kaiserwerth ; 
but,  before  any  important  operations  were  performed  in 
this  quarter  and  in  the  Netherlands,  a  new  name  made 
itself  heard,  and  must  for  a  few  sentences  arrest  the 
course  of  our  narrative. 

John  Churchill,  Earl,  and  afterwards  Duke  of  Marl- 
of 'the" Duke  Dorougn,  at  this  period  was  high  in  the  counsels  of  Queen 
Anne,  as  he  had  previously  been  in  the  favour  of  Wil- 
liam III.  He  possessed  the  rare  merit  of  uniting  the 
qualities  of  an  able  general  and  a  skilful  politician. 
Brave,  indefatigable,  and  enterprising  in  the  field,  it  was 
there  that  he  carried  into  execution  the  plans  which  he 
had  proposed  in  the  Cabinet.  He  had  the  further  ex- 
cellence of  a  winning  and  popular  address ;  and  it  is 
on  these  several  grounds  doubtful  whether  any  country 
ever  possessed  a  more  useful  servant ;  this,  as  it  is  the 
justest,  must  also  be  his  highest  recommendation. 
Marlborough  had  not  the  commanding  mind  to  have 
led  for  himself  under  any  circumstances.  His  avarice 
qualified  his  ambition,  and  his  ambition  had  nothing  in 
it  of  that  terrible  greatness  which  holds  in  suspense  the 
liberties  of  mankind. 

His  friend  and  ally,  (rather  than  rival,)  Eugene  of  Sa- 
voy, or  as  he  wrote  himself,  Eugenio  von  Savoy,  was  des- 
tined in  early  life,  as  the  youngest  of  five  brothers,  to  the 
Church,  and  accordingly  when  quite  a  child  was  enrolled 
a  Canon  of  Rheims.  But  the  cloister  was  not  destined  to 
narrow  his  spirit.  After  the  death  of  his  father,  Eugene 
Maurice  Count  of  Soissons,  who  held  the  government 
of  the  Province  of  Champagne,  he  entered  the  military 
school  founded  by  Turenne  and  Conde.  This  various 
education,  working  upon  a  mind  eager  for  knowledge, 
laid  the  foundation  of  his  future  greatness  ;  his  studies 
served,  as  it  were,  to  balance  and  steady  his  talents,  and 
to  render  him,  like  Marlborough,  an  able  politician  as 
well  as  a  successful  general.  Yet  it  is  probable,  had 
Louis  known  how  to  prize  him,  his  career  as  a  French 
soldier  of  fortune  might  have  been  very  different  to 
what  it  ultimately  proved  to  be.  Small  of  stature,  and 
at  that  time  of  weak  bodily  health,  he  was  contemptu- 
ously refused  a  company  of  dragoons  which  he  requested 
of  the  King.  Soon  afterwards,  while  brooding  over  the 
gay  indifference  of  Louis,  and  the  licensed  insolence  of 
the  Court,  who  gave  him  the  name  of  "  the  little  Abbe*," 
his  mother  fell  into  disgrace.  She  was  a  Mancini,  and 
niece  to  the  all-powerful  Mazarin,  but  venturing  to 
write  a  satire  on  the  still  more  potent  La  Valliere,  was 
peremptorily  banished  from  France.  Eugene  left  Paris 
with  Conti  and  Con:mercy,  driven  to  desperation  by 

*  The  King  of  the  Romans  here  first  signalized  himself  by 
valour  and  coolness. 
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this  last  indignity;  when  the  emissaries  of  the  King  Annali  of 
overtook  the  fugitives  and  prevailed  on  his  two  compa- 
nions to  return,  he  refused  to  change  his  course,  swear- 
ing that  he  would  never  re-enter  France  unless  sword 
in  hand.  Immediately  he  proceeded  to  Vienna,  and 
entered  the  Imperial  service  as  a  volunteer  attached  to 
the  army  then  serving  against  the  Turks  in  Hungary. 
His  subsequent  career  we  have  had  occasion  to  notice. 
The  sieges  of  Vienna,  Neuhasel.  and  Buda,  the  victories 
of  Zeuta,  Carpi,  and  Chiari  established  his  reputation. 
At  the  moment  when  he  entered  into  a  correspondence 
with  Marlborough,  Leopold  had  created  him  President 
of  the  Council  of  War,  and  had  confided  to  his  care  the 
contest  for  the  Spanish  succession.  He  had  struggled 
against  intrigues  potent  enough  to  have  ruined  a  less 
reputation,  but  it  is  but  just  to  Leopold  to  declare  that 
his  gratitude  and'  sense  of  merit  aided  in  foiling  a 
despicable,  but  not  the  less  persevering  faction.* 

When    Marlborough   assumed   the  command  in  the  Operations 
Netherlands,  it  was  with   the  intention  of  reducing  as  of  Marllx>- 

soon  as  possible  the  prominent  places  on  the  Meuse.  fJ!"KJl  VJ 
•n        .i  •  i  ....  .,  the  rs ether- 

Jbor  this  purpose  he  collected  an  army  in  the  vicinity  of  iands 

Nimwegen,  recalled  the  troops  who  had  been  employed 

in  the  siege  of  Kaiserwerth,  and  took  the  field   at  the 

head  of  nearly  sixty  thousand  men.     Opposed  to  him 

were  the  two  French  generals,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy 

and  the   Marshal  Boufflers,  the   former  for  show,  the 

latter  for  use.      On  the  French  retiring  upon  Brabant 

before  the  superior  forces  opposed  to  them,  the  Duke 

indignantly  threw   up   his   command  and   returned  to 

Paris.     As  Boufflers  would  not  hazard  an  engagement, 

there  was  nothing  in  that  quarter  to  arrest  the  operations  His  rapid 

of  the  allied  troops.     Within  two  months  Marlborough,  success. 

assisted  by  the  celebrated  engineer  Cohorn,  took  Venloo, 

Ruremond,  Stevenswert,  and  finished  the  campaign  by 

the  reduction  of  Liege.     He  now  turned  his  thoughts  to 

a  junction  with   the   Margrave;    indeed  had   the   two  Project  of 

armies  in  the  first  flush  of  success  been  able  to  unite,  the  uniti»K 

consequences  to  France  might  have  been  in  the  highest  J*,1        e 

degree    disastrous,   but  the  war  was  not   fated  to  be 

brought  so  briefly  to  a  close. 

It  has  been  noticed  that  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  sud- 
denly fell  upon  and  surprised  the  Imperial  city  of  Ulm, 
and  that  this  overt  act  of  hostility  called  down  upon  him 
the  tardy  indignation  of  the  Diet.     Following  up  this 
decisive  step,  the  Elector  despatched  ten  thousand  men 
under  General  D'Arco  to  effect  a  junction  with  Marshal  Attempted 
Villars.    That  officer  had  orders  to  cross  the  Rhine  and  junction  of 
communicate  with  the  Bavarians,  if  possible,  by  pene-     j  n 
trating   through  the  Black   Forest.     On  all  sides  the  rjai,St 
intended  junction   failed.      D'Arco   was  stopped    and 
finally  baffled  by  a  body  of  Swiss  near  Schaffhausen, 
while  the  Margrave  engaged  the  French  at  Riedlingen,  Oct.  14 
and  compelled  Villars  to  recross  the  Rhine.     But  this 
attempt,  although  in  itself  abortive,  rendered  the  union 
of  the  two  allied  armies  impracticable  for  this  campaign. 
Shortly  afterwards  both  sides  were  distributed  in  winter- 
quarters. 

It  should  be  mentioned,  that  early  in  this  year  a  com- 
bined force  of  the  troops  of  Zell  and  Hanover  entered 
in  secrecy  the  territories  of  the  Duchy  of  Wolferibiittel, 
and  falling  suddenly  upon  the  soldiers,  dispersed  in 

*  These  brief  notices  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  are  from 
Coxe  and  Pfister,  in  loco,  who  quote  Mi-moires  pour  servir  a  THis 
toire  tlu  Prince  Eugene  tie  Savui-,  par  M.  D'Artanville.     Also  A/c- 
moires  du  Pnnce  Eugene  tie  Savoye,  ecrits  pur  lui-meme  ;  not,  bov.  - 
ever,  written  by  himself,  but  by  the  late  Prince  of  Ligne. 
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quarters,  compelled  the  Duke  to  recede  from  his  en- 
gagements with  France.  This  act  had  the  effect  of 
turning  the  neighbouring  Duke  of  Saxe  Gotha  back  to 
his  allegiance  to  the  Emperor.  Excepting,  therefore, 
the  twoVothers,  the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne, 
all  Germany  took  part  for  the  future  with  its  rightful 
head  and  Sovereign.*  In  Italy  the  supineness  or 
treachery  of  the  council  of  war  sitting  at  Vienna 
thwarted  the  plans  and  chilled  the  enterprise  of  Eugene,  t 
In  consequence  no  action  of  importance  was  performed 
there  this  year,  if  we  except  a  doubtful  victory  obtained 
by  the  Imperialists  at  Luzzara  over  the  King  of  Spain, 
who  had  arrived  to  share  in  person  the  glories  of  this 
campaign.  But  the  weakness  of  Eugene  compelled 
him  after  this  action  to  maintain  himself  within  his 
posts,  and  the  French  ultimately  regained  possession  of 
Guastalla,  Borgoforto,  and  other  places. 

At  sea,  a  combined  fleet  set  sail  for  the  conquest  of 
Cadiz,  under  the  command  of  Sir  George  Rooke,  an 
admiral  who  owed  both  his  appointment,  and  his  sub- 
sequent immunity  from  a  court-martial,  to  the  influence 
of  party  rather  than  his  own  merits.  Cadiz  was  not 
even  attempted,  but  a  stroke  of  good  fortune  placed  a 
considerable  treasure  in  the  hands  of  the  allies.  The 
Spanish  plate  fleet  was  captured  in  the  bay  of  Vigo,  a 
port  of  Galicia;  and  thus  the  nation  was  compensated 
for  loss  of  honour  by  an  acquisition  of  money.  The 
greater  part  indeed  was  embezzled,  but  the  loss  to  Spain 
was  not  the  less,  and  must  have  been  very  considerable. 

The  campaign  of  1703  may  properly  be  styled  the 
"  achievements  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria."  In  spite  of 
his  well-ascertained  defection,  it  seemed  difficult  for  the 
Emperor  entirely  to  renounce  him.  Austrian  negotia- 
tions were  not,  however,  at  that  time  peculiarly  happy, 
and  the  only  answer  which  the  mediation  of  Leopold's 
minister  at  the  Bavarian  Court  obtained,  was  the  reduction 
of  Ratisbon  and  the  capture  of  Neuburgh  on  the  Danube. 
Marshal  Villars,  in  the  mean  time,  early  in  the  spring, 
after  breaking  up  the  Margrave's  winter-quarters  on  the 
Kintzig,  and  occupying  a  considerable  number  of  the 
Imperialists'  posts  between  the  Rhine  and  the  moun- 
tains, invested  and  took  Kehl ;  he  then  recrossed  the 
river  to  refresh  his  troops,  and  to  prepare,  with  the  com- 
mencement of  summer,  to  effect  a  forced  junction  with 
the  Elector  by  traversing  the  Black  Forest.  The  Mar- 
grave formed  strong  lines  at  Stollhofen,  and  awaited  the 
enemy's  approach,  relying  a  great  deal  on  the  almost 
inaccessible  nature  of  the  ground,  the  difficult  moun- 
tain passes  which  intervened  between  Villars  and  the 
Elector,  and  on  the  obstacles  it  was  his  care  to  place  in 
his  way  during  the  months  of  inaction.  When  all  was 
prepared  on  both  sides  for  attack  and  defence,  Villars 
crossed  the  Rhine  at  Strasburg,  and  attacked  the  Mar- 
grave's lines  at  Stollhofen.  It  is  probable  this  attack 
was  but  a  feint;  at  all  events  Villars,  after  sustaining 
a  severe  check  before  the  strong  position  and  fresh 
troops  of  the  Margrave,  reinforced  by  some  Dutch 
regiments,  suddenly  turned  up  the  valley  of  the  Kint- 
zig, and  with  incredible  good  fortune,  and  no  small 
courage  and  perseverance,  made  good  the  passage  of 
the  Black  Forest  in  an  arduous  march  of  eleven  days. 
Some  idea,  may  be  formed  of  the  nature  of  this  exploit, 
when  we  quote  the  Marshal's  own  description  of  the 

*  Pfister,  p.  127.  Coxe.  p.  440.  Burnet,  Hutor*  of  hu  Own 
Times,  vol.  111.  lib.  vii.  p.  409,  410. 

t  Burnet  says  it  was  supposed  the  President  Mansfeld  was  cor- 
rupted by  France. 


ground  he  had  to  traverse,  where  (as  he  says)  "  fifty  Annals  of 
trees  would  have  arrested  the  progress  of  an  army,  and  Germany. 
the  removal  of  a  little  earth  rendered  it  impossible  to 
pass  except  by  constructing  scaffolds."  The  two  bodies 
of  French  and  Bavarian  troops  effected  their  junction 
near  Duttlingen  on  the  12th  of  May. 

All  eyes  were   now  directed  to  watch  the  ensuing 
operations  of  this  formidable  force,  so  advantageously 
posted  for  the  ruin  of  the  Austrian  States.     Nothing  Villars 
else   indeed  was   anticipated,  and    had   the  advice   of  wishes  to 
Villars  been  taken,  who  wished  to  march  direct  upon  m?*ch  on 
Vienna,  it  is  probable  the  cause  of  the  Emperor  would  Vienna* 
here  have  been  fatally  decided.     But,  as  often  happens, 
the  weaker   side   was   saved    by   the   divisions  in  the 
councils  of  the  strong.     After  long   and  acrimonious  Plans  of 
debates,  the  plans  of  the  Elector  were  adopted,  to  open  the  Elector 
a  communication  with  Vendome  in  Italy  through  the  Preferred* 
Tyrol,  while  Villars  remained  in  Bavaria  to  watch  the 
movements  of  the  Margrave  :  after  the  proposed  junc- 
tion had  taken  place,  it  was  further  intended  to  pour  the 
troops  of  the  three  corps  at  the  same  moment  upon  the 
Austrian  territories,  and  thus  prostrate  the  Emperor  and 
finish  the  war  simultaneously. 

The  Elector  departed  on  his  enterprise  full  of  hope,  Attempt 
declaring  that  he  would  overrun  the  Tyrol   with  the  «pon  the 
same  sword  which  be  had  received  as  a  present  from    y 
Leopold,   and   which    he    had   worn   at   the   siege    of 
Vienna.*     The  Duke  of  Vendome  meanwhile  received 
orders  to  direct  his  march  from  the  Milanese  on  the 
Tyrol,  there  to  join  the  Elector. 

At  first  every  thing  prospered  in   the  cause   of  the  June.  ' 
Elector.    The  fortress  of  Kutfstein,  the  key  of  the  valley 
of  the  Inn,  surrendered  immediately,  and  Rotemberg 
and  Hall   did    not  offer  a  sufficient   resistance.     The  Progress  of 
Elector  proceeding  from  thence  marched  into  Inspruck  in  the  Elector- 
triumph,  and  no  longer  entertained  a  doubt  of  success. 
The  next  night  undeceived  him.     On  every  mountain 
top  the  troops  perceived  with  astonishment  beacon  fires, 
yet   for   the  present   saw   no   enemy.      The   Elector,  His  con 
despising  this  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  Tyrolese,  fidence. 
peasants,  proceeded  in  vain-glorious  security  until  he 
reached  a  mountain  pass  of  peculiar  difficulty  on  the 
borders  of  the  Tyrol,  where  his  soldiers  were  obliged  to 
march  two   abreast,   and  that  with  danger  :    here  the 
Tyrolese   made  their  first  stand.      From   the  heights 
descended  vast  masses   of  rock,  detached   by  unseen 
hands,  crushing   the   unhappy  soldiery  below.     On  a  His  defeat 
given  signal,  the  peasants  fell  on  the  cowering  troops,  and 
beat  them  back  with  a  loss  of  one  hundred  and  eighty 
officers  and  twelve  hundred  men.       Success  added  all 
that  was  needed  to  render  their  patriotism  invincible. 
The     Elector  suffered  repeated  losses,  his  troops  were 
daily   attacked,    and    harassed    by    nightly    surprises. 
Baffled  and  beaten,  the  Elector  retreated  step  by  step, 
and  reached  Munich  with  the  loss  of  all  his  conquests, 
except  Kuffstein,  and  with  scarcely  a  third  of  his  troops  Aug. 
remaining.  t     How  different  his  position  now  was  from 
what  it  had  so  lately  been  may  be  conjectured,  when  it  is 
considered  that   the  question   now  was,   how  to  save 
Bavaria,  as  then  it  had  been  how  to  ruin  Austria.    Here  Villars 
again  Villars  proved  himself  useful  to  the  Elector,  by  covers  his 
beating  the  Austrian   General   Styrum,   when   on   hie 
march  to  throw  himself  between  the  French  camp  at 
Dillingen  and  the  fugitive  Gallo-Bavarians.     The  Mar- 
grave, in  the  mean  while,  suffering  like  Eugene  from  the 
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shameful  neglect  or  more  profligate  treachery  of  the 
council  of  war,  did  not  venture  to  attack  Villars,*  but 
leaving  Stollhofen  anticipated  the  enemy  in  the  occupa- 
tion of  Augsburg.  The  Duke  of  Burgundy  obtained 
the  command  of  the  French  army  on  the  Rhine,  and 
with  it  had  orders  to  co-operate  with  the  Elector  and 
Villars  in  Bavaria.  Whether  charmed  with  separate 
command,  or  from  any  better  motive,  the  Prince  pre- 
_  ferred  investing  the  maiden  fortress  of  Brisac.  To  his 
.  own  great  surprise  the  place  surrendered  itself  in  four- 
teen days,  and  the  heroic  Duke  under  the  circumstances 
could  not  resist  the  pleasure  of  returning  to  Paris,  in 
order  to  receive  in  person  the  congratulations  of  the 
Court.  On  his  departure,  Marshal  Tallard  assumed  the 
command,  beat  the  Crown  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel,  and 
after  a  protracted  siege  reoccupied  Landau. 

The  Gallo-Bavarians  under  the  Elector  and  Villars 
performed  little  of  note,  until  the  departure  of  the  latter 
in  disgust  restored  union  to  their  counsels.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Marsin,  who  before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
retook  Augsburg,  and  reduced  Passau,  the  key  of  Austria. 
Affairs  in  Italy  proceeded  with  mixed  success.  The 
failure  of  the  Elector's  enterprise  crippled  the  French, 
while  the  conduct,  so  often  alluded  to,  of  the  council  of 
war  rendered  the  movements  of  the  Imperialists  hesi- 
tating and  almost  exclusively  defensive. 

General  Staremberg  hung  upon  the  Duke  of  Ven- 
dome in  his  march  to  join  the  Bavarians,  and  foiled 
him  in  an  attack  upon  Ostiglia.  Thus  diverted  from 
his  principal  aim,  Vendome  changed  his  course,  and 
appeared  before  Trent  in  the  beginning  of  August,  a 
place  strongly  garrisoned,  but  incapable  of  standing  a 
siege  from  the  too  extensive  nature  of  its  somewhat 
antique  fortifications.  While  preparing  to  invest  this 
city,  the  defection  of  Victor  Amadeus  of  Savoy  recalled 
him  to  head-quarters  at  Mantua,  and  saved  the  Trentin. 
This  versatile  Prince,  versatile  from  local  position 
and  circumstances,  deserted  the  French  alliance  with  the 
same  haste  as  he  had  acceded  to  it :  yet  was  his  conduct 
not  altogether  impolitic,  nor  probably  his  anticipations 
without  reason.  He  had  secured  already  the  advan- 
tageous marriage  of  his  daughters,  and  was  apprehen- 
sive for  the  future  that  any  further  accession  of  power 
to  France,  beyond  the  Alps,  would  so  much  lessen  his 
own  independence.  Gladly,  therefore,  he  listened  to 
the  overtures  made  him  by  the  allies;  he  was  offered 
the  command  of  the  Italian  army  with  a  considerable 
monthly  subsidy.  In  addition,  some  territorial  acqui- 
sitions, acceptable  as  belonging  in  part  to  the  rival 
house  of  Mantua,f  were  promised.  Stimulated  at  once 
by  what  he  hoped  to  gain  on  the  one  hand,  and  what 
he  feared  to  lose  on  the  other,  the  Duke,  on  the  25th 
October,  publicly  acceded  to  the  Grand  Alliance,  and 
prepared  to  make  head  against  Vendome  and  Tesse', 
who  speedily  invested,  and  by  the  winter  almost  pos- 
sessed themselves  of  his  dominions. 

In  Spain,  where  Philip  of  Anjou  had  assumed  as  his 
own  the  prize  for  which  so  much  blood  was  being 
spilled,  the  violent  measures  of  the  French  party  caused 
universal  disgust.  A  large  arid  influential  body  of 
grandees  fled  to  Portugal,  whither  Leopold  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  send  his  second  son  Charles,  after 
solemnly  proclaiming  him  King  of  Spain  at  Vienna. 

*  For  which  he  was  blamed  by  those  who  did  not  understand 
the  peculiarities  of  the  council  of  war  at  Vienna.  Burnet, 
History  of  his  Own  Times1  lib  vii.  vol.  iv.  p.  4. 

f  The-e  were  part  of  the  Montferrat.    Coxe,  vol.  iii.  p.  452. 
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Peter,   King  of  Portugal,  entered  warmly   into  his   Ann;ili  of 
views,  and  the  young  Prince  stepped  on  the  shores  of  G^"1;l»y- 
Lisbon  from  the  deck  of  an  English  man-of-war  *     So 
far  his  prospects  could   not  well  be  fairer.     Yet  ho.w 
little  did  events  correspond  with  such  a  flattering  pro- 
mise. 

The  next  year  witnessed  the  real  commencement  of 
the  war  in  the  junction  of  Eugene  and  Marlborou<?h. 
Many  circumstances  combined  to  suggest  this  most  irn-  Sept! 
portant   manoeuvre,  among  the  rest  the  inconsequential  Co-opera- 
results  of  the  preceding   partial  campaigns.     Another  p°n  of 
reason  was  the  rising  disaffection  in  Hungary,  of  which  £"{[ 
it  is  now  necessary  to  speak. 

The  designs,  the  capture,  and  the  flight  of  Francis      1704. 
Ragotsky   have  been  already  noticed.     For   eighteen  Junction  of 
months  he  lay  concealed  in  Poland,  arranging  the  plan  Eugene 
of  a  general  rising  with  the  still  dissatisfied  Nobles  of  aud  Marl- 
Hungary.     At  the  moment  when  the  Emperor,  appre-  borouSh« 
hensive  of  the  threatened  junction  between  the  forces  of     ,A'  °* 
Villars  and  the  Elector,  drew  nearly  all  his  troops  out  of  D   .  °4' 
Hungary  to  cover  the  hereditary  dominions,  llagotsky  Francis80 
invested  Mongatz,  and  poured  his  wild  army,  if  army  it  Ragotsky 
could  be  called,  over  the  neighbouring  plains.     Once  *n  Hun- 
more  on  the  point  of  being  captured  by  the  Imperialists  ^ary.' 
under  Montecuculi,   he   escaped   again,    recruited   his  Mongatz.* 
strength,  and  by  degrees  got  possession  of  the  greater      A.  D.* 
part  of  the  fortresses  in  Eastern  Hungary.     Hisadher-      1703. 
ents   even   pushed  their  advanced  corps  into  Moravia  Advances 
and  Austria.     Emboldened  by  success,  and  partly  by  into  Aus- 
the  usual  supineness  of  the  Austrian  Court,  the  Hun*  ^ia* 
garians  now  demanded  the  recognition  of  Ragotsky,  by  Oft™,f  H  *  . 
the  title  of  Prince  of  Transylvania,  the  abolition  of  the  ganaus. 
hereditary  monarchy,  and  the  revival  of  the  dangerous 
clause  of  King  Andrew,  so  often  alluded  to :  th«  Pro- 
testants claimed  also  full  restitution,  and,  not  unnaturally, 
the  expulsion  of  their  inveterate  enemies  the  Jesuits. 
Under  cover  of  the  negotiations  arising  out  of  these 
demands,  the   Hungarians  proceeded  in  their  career, 
and  even  threatened  the  capital.f 

In  this  emergency,  Leopold  turned  to  the  Maritime  Leopold 
Powers  for  effectual  help :  at  the  instance  of  Eugene,  applies  to 
application  was   made,    through   the   foreign   minister,  * 
Wratislaw,    to   Queen   Anne.J     The    Duke   of  Marl- 
borough  aided  the  project  with  all  his  influence:  that 
great  statesman  saw  at  a  glance  that  the  only  effective 
assistance  which  it  was  possible  to  render  the  Emperor, 
was  by  a  diversion  in  his  favour  in  the  spot  where  it  was 
most  needed,  namely,  the  heart  of  Germany.     The  time  Opinion  of 
was  past  when  any   success,    however    great,   on  the  Marl- 
frontiers,  or  along  the  Rhine,  could  influence  the  war,  or  borough, 
even   give  security  to  Austria,  threatened   at  once  by 
Bavaria  and  Hungary.  Eugene  shared  the  Duke's  plans, 
and  to  these  two  was  added  during  this  winter  the  Pen- 
sioner Heinsius.     It  was  not,  however,  judged  expedient      A.  D. 
to  extend  this  confidence  either  to  the  English  or  the      1704. 
Dutch    Government  at   large.      A    campaign   on   the  Plan  of  the 
Moselle  was  held  out  as  the  object  in  view.  Accordingly,  campaign, 
early  in  May,  Marlborough  set  out  from   Maestricht,  aii°^ns 
and  proceeded  first  to  Coblentz,  from  whence  it  was  the 
apprehended  by  the  enemy  he  would  commence  opera-  Moselle. 
tions  on  the   Moselle.     This  drew  Villeroy   from   the 
Upper  Rhine  to  secure  Lorraine,  and  to  make  a  show 
on    the   side   of  the   Netherlands   of  besieging   Huy. 
Scarcely  awaiting  his  approach,  the  British  commander 


*  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  458.  f  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  464,  465. 

J  Burnet,  vol.  iv.  p.  56. 
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recommenced  his  march,  and  arrived  at  Cassel,  opposite 
Mayence,  and  while  the  French  generals  in  dismay 
hung  uncertain  upon  the  Rhine,  he  passed  the  Neckar 
at  Ladenburgh,  from  which  place  he  extorted  the  con- 
sent of  the  States-General  to  the  further  advance  of 
their  troops.  It  was  now  evident  that  the  Danube 
instead  of  the  Rhine  was  to  be  the  scene  of  action. 
Leaving  the  French  in  his  rear,  he  placed  himself  at  the 
head  of  his  cavalry,  and  pushed  onwards;  recrossing 
the  Neckar  at  Lauffen,  he  had  his  first  interview  with 
Prince  Eugene  at  Maudelsheim.  Mutual  confidence 
and  admiration  were  the  basis  of  their  conferences ; 
personal  rivalry  at  no  time  seems  to  have  interrupted 
their  counsels  for  the  public  good,  and  these  celebrated 
commanders  are  a  rare  example  of  real  friendship 
between  two  characters  of  parallel  excellence  in  the  same 
pursuits  of  statesmanship  and  arms. 

In  the  mean  while  the  Margrave  Louis  of  Baden,  who 
had  been  an  unwilling  witness  of  a  fresh  junction  of 
fifteen  thousand  French  troops  with  the  army  of  the 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  sought  the  two  generals  in  their  head- 
quarters at  Great  Happach,  on  the  Hems.  He  came, 
he  said,  to  attach  himself  to  the  saviour  of  Germany,  in 
the  hope  through  his  means  of  restoring  his  country's 
tarnished  honour.  "  With  proper  assistance,"  replied 
Marlborough,  "  your  country  will  best  be  saved  by 
yourself."*  By  the  subsequent  plan  of  operations,  it 
was  concerted  that  the  Margrave  should  unite  with 
Marlborough,  exchanging  the  command  with  him  every 
twenty-four  hours.  Eugene  was  to  repair  to  the  Rhine, 
and  prevent  Tallard  (now  fully  acquainted  with  the 
designs  of  the  Imperialists)  from  giving  any  more  assist- 
ance to  the  devoted  Bavarians. 

The  first  enterprise  which  presented  Itself  to  the 
allied  army  was  the  forcing  of  the  Elector's  lines  of 
Schellenberg.  It  was  on  these  heights  that  the  Bava- 
rian General  D'Arco  was  posted  with  twelve  thousand 
men  to  cover  the  entrance  into  Bavaria  by  Donawerth. 
The  Elector  himself  kept  within  a  strongly  fortified 
camp,  between  Dillingen  and  Lauingen.  Disregarding 
the  opposition  of  the  Margrave,  Marlborough,  on  the 
day  of  holding  the  supreme  command,  attacked  and 
forced  the  lines,  driving  D'Arco  across  the  Danube  with 
the  loss  of  five  thousand  men.  This  step  forced  the 
Elector  back  to  the  fortified  town  of  Augsburg,  at  the 
same  time  that  Marlborough  advancingcul  him  off  from 
Bavaria.  The  time  was  opportune  for  negotiation,  and 
accordingly  strenuous  efforts  were  made  to  gain  over  the 
Elector.  Much  was  offered  to  him  ;  in  a  word,  wealth 
and  power,  instead  of  present  ruin.  Affecting  to  ac- 
cede, he  passed  the  period  of  negotiating  in  secret  com- 
munications with  the  French  under  Tallard.  When 
the  day  was  fixed  for  signing  a  definite  peace,  news 
arrived  in  the  Bavarian  camp  that  Tallard  was  advanc- 
ing with  thirty-five  thousand  men.  The  Elector  now 
positively  refused  to  sign,  and  his  country  was  given  up 
at  once  to  military  execution. 

In  effect,  Eugene  had  found  it  impossible  with  barely 
eighteen  thousand  men  to  prevent  Tallard  from  march- 
ing to  the  assistance  of  the  Elector.  He  therefore 
contented  himself  with  following  him  closely,  and 
reached  Hochstadt  the  day  before  Tallard  effected  a 
junction  with  the  Bavarians  at  Augsburg. 

*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  133;  who  adds  that  the  Duke,  in  detailing 
his  plans,  appended  to  each  the  characteristic  remark,  «  That  can, 
and  it  must  be  done." 


After  leaving  his  troops  advantageously  posted  at 
Hochstadt,  Eugene  hastened  to  confer  with  Marl- 
borough  on  the  position  of  affairs:  they  were  joined  by 
the  Margrave,  and  Neuburg,  the  place  of  their  meeting, 
witnessed  a  council  of  no  ordinary  importance.  As 
usual,  the  voice  of  Marlborough  was  for  instant  battle, 
and  in  this  design  he  was  secretly  upheld  by  Eugene. 
The  Margrave  urged  with  excusable  caution  that  Eng- 
land risked  nothing,  but  the  Emperor  his  all  in  a  pitched 
battle.*  At  length  it  was  proposed  to  the  Margrave  to 
proceed  with  the  siege  of  Ingolstadt  and  Ratisbon,  and 
especially  by  means  of  the  former  place  to  secure  their 
passage  over  the  Danube.  The  Margrave  acceded,  and 
withdrew  to  his  assigned  post.  There  was  no  longer 
any  point  of  difference  between  the  two  remaining 
penerals,  and  Marlborough  hastened  to  unite  with 
Eugene's  detachment  at  Hochstadt.  Thi«  manoeuvre 
was  rendered  imminently  necessary  by  the  crossing  of 
the  Danube  at  Dillingen  by  the  Gallo-Bavarians,  hi  the 
hope  of  cutting  off  Eugene's  corps,  or  at  least  of  sepa- 
rating the  allied  forces. 

Scarcely  had  the  junction  been  effected,  when  Marl- 
borough  determined  to  give  battle  immediately,  before 
he  was  himself  attacked.  Subsequent  events  prove  the 
calculations  of  the  Duke  to  have  been  correct,  as  he 
learned  from  his  prisoner.  Marshal  Tallard,  that  such 
was  indeed  the  intention  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians.  Besides, 
the  Imperialists  were  in  want  of  magazines,  and  it  was 
known  that  Villeroy  was  on  his  way  from  the  Rhine  to 
fall  on  their  rear.  And  yet  it  was  a  decision  pregnant 
with  anxiety.  The  Margrave  was  detached,  and  by  so 
much  the  Imperialists  were  weakened.  If  lost,  the 
battle  undid  and  overthrew  the  successes  of  many 
months,  laid  the  Emperor  open  to  the  insolent  demands 
of  the  insurgents  of  Hungary,  and  the  irritated  ven- 
geance of  his  subject,  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Europe 
could  no  longer  hope  to  dictate  moderation  to  the 
House  of  Bourbon.  For  himself,  the  commander  who 
should  lose  so  much,  lost  also  his  reputation  in  the  eyes 
of  the  civilized  world.  It  was  doubtless  a  decision  re- 
quiring firmness,  nor  is  it  easy  to  overrate  the  tremen- 
dous stale  of  responsibility  which  pressed  upon  Marl- 
borough  and  Eugene  on  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Blen- 
heim. 

On  the  morning  of  the  1 5th  August  fifty-two  thousand 
Imperialists  were  ranged  against  fifty-six  thousand 
French  and  Bavarian  troops.  Marlborough  held  the 
left  wing,  and  was  opposed  by  Tallard;  Eugene  on  the 
right  found  the  Elector  and  Marsin  before  him.  In 
front  of  the  Imperialists'  position  a  marsh  was  formed 
by  the  small  river  Nebel,  and  it  is  generally  supposed 
that  the  loss  of  the  battle  may  be  attributed  to  the 
supineness  of  Tallard  in  permitting  Marlborough  to 
cross  this  with  his  cavalry  unopposed.  At  the  very 
moment  of  the  crossing,  a  cannon  ball  struck  the  earth 
so  close  to  the  Duke  as  to  graze  his  horse ;  he  rose, 
however,  from  the  shock  unhurt  and  undaunted.  After 
passing  the  swamp,  repeated  attacks  were  made  on  the 
enemy  posted  upon  a  gentle  rising  ground,  and  at 
every  effort  the  resistance  became  fainter.  This  might 
partly  be  attributable  to  the  confined  nature  of  the 
ground,  and  to  the  error  of  Tallard  in  having  shut  up 
too  large  a  body  of  troops  in  the  village  of  Blenheim. 
So  soon  as  the  infantry  had  crossed  the  marsh,  and  was 
come  to  the  assistance  of  the  cavalry,  the  rout  became 

*  Pfiiter,  Ibid.  p.  134. 
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History,  general  on  the  right  wing.  Tallard  himself,  hemmed 
in  with  his  staff,  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  adjutant  of 
the  Prince  of  Hesse  Cassel.  The  remains  of  his  cavalry 
were  swept  into  the  Danube,  or  captured.  Marlborough, 
putting  a  stop  to  the  pursuit,  turned  to  inclose  Blen- 
heim, and  to  assist  Eugene.  That  general  had  done  all 
that  courage  and  skill  could  effect  against  an  enemy  far 
more  advantageously  posted  than  the  wing  which  had 
been  opposed  to  Marlborough.  After  many  spirited 
attacks  and  repeated  endeavours  to  cross  the  marsh,  he 
had  so  well  sustained  his  own  position,  and  so  closely 
engaged  the  attention  of  the  enemy,  that  they  had  found 
it  impossible  to  detach  any  assistance  to  Tallard,  at  the 
moment  when  such  succour  might  have  saved  the  right 
wing,  and  perhaps  materially  altered  the  decisive  result 
The  victory  of  the  day.  When,  however,  it  was  seen  that  all  was 
is  complete,  lost  on  that  side,  the  electoral  troops  were  hastily  with- 
drawn from  the  villages  in  which  they  were  posted,  and 
it  became  practicable  for  Eugene  to  co-operate  with  his 
colleague  in  reducing  Blenheim.  This  was  shortly 
effected,  after  the  commander  had  rushed  into  the 
Danube,  and  most  of  his  superior  officers  had  either 
followed  his  example,  or  had  perished  sword  in  hand. 

In  this  battle  the  Imperialists  suffered  a  loss  of  four 
thousand  four  hundred  and  forty-two  killed,  about  seven 
thousand  wounded,  and  two  hundred  and  seventy-three 
missing.  But  on  the  side  of  the  Gallo-Bavarians  the 
loss  was  immense,  and  exceeded  forty  thousand  men  : 
the  Elector  and  Marsin,  flying  with  precipitation,  crossed 
the  Danube  at  Dillingen,  and  in  all  haste  retreated  upon 
the  Rhine,  leaving  the  entire  country  between  that  river 
and  the  Danube  in  the  hands  of  the  victorious  enemy. 

The  immediate  result  of  this  opportune  victory  was 
of  Bavaria,  the  reduction  of  Bavaria.     Ingolstadt  opened  its  gates 
to  the  Margrave,  and  Ratisbon  followed  the  example. 
Augsburg    and    Ulm    recovered    their    liberty.      The 
*°    Electress  received  the  civility  due  to  her  sex,  but  was 
forced  to  confine  herself  to  Munich,  which  was   first 
dismantled,  and  to  deliver  up  all  the  fortresses,  revenues, 
and  resources  of  the  Electorate.     Max  Emanuel  had 
played  for  a  great  stake,  and  his  loss  was  proportionate. 
But  the  reduction  of  Bavaria,  important  as  that  step 
was  in    every  point  of  view,   did  not  monopolize  the 
exertions  of  Marlborough  and  Eugene  for  the  rest  of  the 
campaign.     Pursuing  the  flying  Elector,  they  crossed 
the  Rhine  at  Philippsburg,  and  made  preparations  to 
attack  Villeroy  in  Alsatia.     Yet  once  more  the  usual 
good  fortune  that  interposes  to  protect  a  failing  cause, 
distracted  the  councils  of  the  Imperialists,  and  virtually 
Thwarted    saved  France.     The  Margrave  was  for  besieging  Lan- 
*"Y  the         dau,  and  thus  covering  the  associated  Circles,  but  par- 
Siegfrofe'   ticularly  Suabia,  from  the  attacks  of  the  garrison.     The 
Landau.      young  King  of  the  Romans,  who  held  from  his  father 
the  rank  of  Generalissimo,  fell  into  his  views  :  that  those 
views  were  not  purely  patriotic  was  more  than  suspected, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many  to  ascribe  this  un- 
toward movement  to  the  Margrave's  known  jealousy  of 
his  colleagues,  or  even  to  his  fanatical   dislike  of  the 
influence  and  success  of  heretics  and  Protestants.     Be 
that  as  it  may,  here  was  lost  a  glorious  opportunity  of 
striking  France  a  blow  nearer  home,  at  a  time  when  her 
troops  (as  was  abundantly  proved)  were  too  dispirited 
by  defeat   and   flight  to  offer   an  effectual  resistance. 
When  it  appeared  that  Landau  could  hold  out  but  a 
Capture  of  snort  l>me    longer,    Marlborough   advanced  upon    and 
Treves  and  immediately  took  Treves,  and  sent  the  Prince  of  Hesse 
Trarbach.    Cassel  to  reduce  Trarbach,  a  service  which  was  speedily 
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performed.  Late  in  the  year  Landau  yielded  itself,  and  Annals  of 
thus  closed  the  most  glorious  campaign  the  arms  of  the 
Emperor  had  yet  witnessed.  The  moral  consequences 
of  defeating  the  (hitherto)  invincible  Louis  were  still  to 
be  developed,  and  in  other  hands  might  have  been  yet 
more  valuable  than  the  first  fruits  of  conquest.* 

Secure  on  the  side  of  Bavaria,  the  Emperor  turned  to 
punish  the   refractory    Hungarians    under    Ragotsky.      1721 
That  Prince  had  met  with  considerable  success3  along  Landau  is 
the  frontier ;  at  present  he  was  menacing  Leopoldstadt  taken, 
with  an  irregular  but  formidable  force  ofthirty  thousand  ^ov-  24- 
men.     He  was  attacked,  however,  by  General  Heister,  Tj 
now  largely  reinforced  from  the  victorious  army  on  the  ESJ  Ra~- 
Danube,  and  most  signally  defeated   at  Tyrnau.     So  trotsky  at 
severe  was  his  loss  that  for  the  future  his  operations  Tyrnau. 
were  necessarily  confined  to  the  interior,  and  the  Aus-  Dec*  26' 
trian  frontier  was  freed  from  any  further  apprehension. 

In     the    winter,    the    Duke    of  Marlborough    paid  The  Duke 
Frederic    a   visit    at    Berlin,    and    conducted    himself ofMiirU 
with  such  skill  and  address  in  his  audiences  with  that  ^Lu^ 
monarch  as  to  secure  his  favour,  and  the  promise  of  a  \^  * 
large  contingent  for  the  following  year.f     Thence  he  Hi's  re- 
returned    by   Hanover    and    the    Hague    to    England,  wards, 
where,  as  is  well  known,  his  splendid  services  attracted 
the  admiration  of  two  rival  and  nicely  balanced  parties, 
and  the  gratitude  of  a  weak   and    capricious  Queen. 
Even   the  Emperor  seems  on   this   occasion   to   have 
evinced  some  warmth  of  feeling  for  his  preserver.     A 
Latin  letter  is  extant,  in  which  he  offers  the  Duke  the 
title  of  Prince  of  the  Empire.    We  shall  subsequently  Is  created  a 
find  that  his  successor,  Joseph,  added  the  substantial  Prince  of 
Lordship  of  Mindelheim,  in  Bavaria,  to  the  somewhat  theEml)ire- 
shadowy  recompense  now  proffered  by  Leopold. 

At  this  auspicious  period,  when  the  drooping  eagles  Death  of 
of  Austria  were  resuming  their  place  of  preeminence, tne  ^m" 
when   Hungary  was  no  longer  dangerous,  and  Bavaria  ^[V*       " 
existed  no  more,  expired  the  Emperor  Leopold,  in  the  May  5. 
sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  forty-seventh  of  his 
reign.J     JHis  character  we  have  given  elsewhere.     It  is 
not  one  which  arrests  our  esteem,  and  it  must  for  ever 
be  doubted  by  the  impartial,  whether  the  title  of  "  Great," 
which  Leopold  carried  to  the  grave,  was  not  rather  due 
to  the  events  of  his  reign  than  to  himself.§ 

Joseph  I.,  his  son  and  successor,  ascended  the  throne  His  son 
under  highly  favourable  auspices,  and  attended  by  more  and  succes- 
than  the  usual  partial  hopes  which  are  naturally  attached  *or  T 
to  the  commencement  of  a  new  reign.     Educated,  by 
the  wisdom  of  his   father,  under  a  liberal-minded  pre- 
ceptor,  Charles   Dietrich   Otto,   Prince  of  Salm,  it  was 
justly  apprehended  that  religious  intolerance  and  satur- 
nine bigotry  would  form  no  part  of  the  new  Emperor's 
character.     The  Jesuits  were  expressly  restrained  from 
interfering  in  his  education,  and  this  circumstance  well 
explains  the  marked  difference  between  Joseph  and  his 
predecessors  of  the   last  century  and  a  half,  who  had  all 
partaken  more  or  less  of  the  interested  counsels  peculiar 

*  This  brief  account  of  the  celebrated  Battle  of  Blenheim  is 
from  Pfister,  Coxe,  Burnet,  Menzel,  and  Horn.  The  latter  men- 
tions an  anecdote  of  Marlborough,  highly  characteristic  of  his 
coolness  on  the  field  of  battle.  Horn,  Leben  Fried,  dtr  DrttUn, 
p.  193. 

f  Horn,  Ibid.  p.  196. 

I  Menzel  says  pithily  of  his  death,  "  In  the  following  year  the 
Emperor  £-11  asleep  (or  it  might  be,  expired,  '  enltcAhef)  under 
unmerited  laurels."  1'iid.  p.  <i!5. 

§  The  last  chapter  ot  thr  third  volume  of  Coxe's  Work  contains 
a  full  and  accurate  description  of  the  death  and  character  of 
Leopold. 
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History,  to  such  a  quarter.  Joseph's  temptation  proceeded  from 
another  source  ;  attached  over  measure  to  female  society, 
he  suffered  himself  to  be  led  where  he  ought  only  to 
have  sought  relaxation  and  amusement. 

With  regard  to  the  present  position  of  affairs,  the  new 
Emperor  entered  into  the  Spanish  war  yet  more  zealously 
than  the  late.     He  declared  that  it  was  his  intention  to 
p]ace  the  crown  of  Spain  on  his  brother's  head,  and  on 
a^  occas'ons  manifested  a  genuine  hatred  of  France, 
promises  to  acquired  probably  during  the  campaigns  he  had  made 
carry  on       with  the  allied  armies.     Before,  however,  we  proceed 
the  war.       w;tn  tne  events  of  1705,  it  will  be  necessary,  though 
Brief  notice  somewhat  out  of  the  order  of  time,  to  notice  certain  acts 
of  internal    of  the  Emperor's  internal  policy,  which,  with  their  con- 
res'    sequences,  exercised  an  undoubted  influence  over   the 
future  progress  of  the  war.    So  true  is  it  that  in  modern 
warfare  the  battles  of  nations,  although  fought  in  the 
1       field,  are  decided  in  the  cabinet. 

TheEleo        When,  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  the 
torofBava-  Elector  of  Bavaria  fled  from  his  hereditary  dominions, 
ria  out'        and  left  them  with  his  wife  and  children  at  the  mercy  of 
the  enemy,  Joseph,  at  that  time  King  of  the  Romans, 
offered  certain  terms  to  the  Electress  in   the  camp  of 
Ilbesheim   before  Augsburg.     These  terms  have  been 
already  stated.    Very  shortly  afterwards,  sufficient  proofs 
came  before  the  Court  of  Vienna  that  the  Electress  was 
planning   a  flight  to  Venice,  in  concert  with    France. 
Whereupon   all   favourable  offers   were  recalled;    and 
when  by  degrees  the  ramifications  of  an  extended  con- 
spiracy, among  all  classes  in  Bavaria,  to  recover  their 
liberty,  were  brought  to  light,  this  was  judged  the  proper 
time  to  place  the  Elector  under  the  formal  ban  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  annex  Bavaria  to  the  hereditary  States. 
At  the  same  time  the  Elector  of  Cologne  was  so  far 
mentof  the  included  in  the  penal  sentence  as  affected  his  temporali- 
Coh>t0ne°f    ties<     Being  an  ecclesiastic,  it  lay  with  the  Pope  alone 
A   }        to  excommunicate  him.     From  this  time  Max  Emanuel- 
1706       ^e'^  no  l'l'e  wna*ever  from  the  Emperor,  and  his  four 
April  29.'      sons  were  styled  merely  Counts  of  Wittelsbach.     It  was 
Disposition  now  that  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  was  formally  in- 
of  part  of     vested    with    the    Bavarian    Lordship  of  Mindelheim 
B  sT7~    a'rea(^y  alluded  to,  with  a  seat  and  voice  on  the  bench  of 
w  es'  Princes.     Now,  too,   the    Elector  Palatine   put  in  his 
claim  for  that  part  of  Bavaria  which,  during  the  Thirty 
Years'  War,  was  abstracted  from  the  Palatinate,  and  which 
should  have  been  restored  by  an  article  of  the  Peace  of 
Westphalia.     This  demand  was  for  some  time  resisted, 
because  it  was  foreseen  that  it  might  embarrass  a  peace 
resting  upon  the  usual  basis  of  the  status  quo  :  yet  the 
Elector  managed  to  gain  his  point  by  withholding  his 
contingent  until  Joseph  reluctantly  yielded  his  consent. 
About  the  same  time  the  ninth  Electorate  was  granted 
to  Hanover,  with  a  voice  in  the  Electoral  College.    This 
Electorate.  steP  was'  as.  we  have  see».  attempted  by  the  late  Em- 
A.  D.       peror,  but  laid  aside  on  account  of  the  strong  opposition 
1708.     offered  by  the  Romanist  party.     It  was  now,  however, 
June  30.      provided  that,  should  the  Palatinate  devolve  upon  a  Pro- 
testant,  (in  which  case  there  would  be  a  majority  of 
-    Prolestant  voices  in  the  Electoral  College.)  the  vote  of 
the  Romanist  President  should  be  counted  as  a  double 
one,  and  thus  restore  the  balance  of  opinion.* 

As  a  set-off  against  the  elevation  of  Protestant 
Hanover,  the  Emperor,  with  the  full  consent  of  the 
States,  raised  Bohemia  to  her  ancient  rank  as  a  com- 
ponent and  honourable  portion  of  the  Empire.  This 

*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  140.    Coxe,  vol.  iv.  p.  68. 
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ancient  Kingdom  had  within  a  little  fallen  out  of  the  Annals  of 
pale  of  the  Imperial  jurisdiction  ;  it  paid  no  taxes,  and  Germany- 
exercised  no  franchise;  but  now,  on  taking  upon  itself  ^ 
the  full  obligation  of  the  former,  the  latter  was  placed 
unreservedly  in  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.* 

If  the   Elector  of  Bavaria   was,    as  some    alleged, 
harshly  treated,  the  Dukes  of  Mantua  and  Mirandola 
amply  shared  in   the  vengeance  or  the  justice  which 
awarded  his  punishment.    Their  territories  were  declared  Punish-" 
forfeited,  and  were  bestowed  upon  others;  the  Duke  of  mentof  the 
Savoy  profited  by  the  defection  of  the  former ;  to  the  Eukes  of 
Duke  of  Modena  were  assigned  the  dominions   of  the 
latter,  in  exchange  for  a  large  sum  of  money. 

Such   arbitrary  acts   in  a  new    Emperor  found  few      A.  D. 
apologists;  terrified  some,  but  disgusted  the  greater  part :      1708. 
arbitrary,  be  it  observed,  because  in  an  Emperor  of  Ger-  June  30. 
many  any  prompt  act  must  needs  be  so.     The  princely  Dissatu- 
union  protested  loudly  against  the  outlawries  as  having  fuCtpn  °/ 
been   proclaimed   without   either   their  concurrence  or 
advice.     It  was  besides  urged  on  their  behalf,  and  appa-      1799 
rently  with  some  force,  that  Joseph  in  his  capitulation  Their 
had  undertaken  that  no  part  of  the  Empire  should  be  reasons, 
deprived  of  its  civil  rights  without  consent  given  of  the 
remaining  parts.     It  was,  moreover,  a  fundamental  law 
of  the  Germanic  constitution  that  no  Prince  or  Power 
could  be  condemned  except  by  the  judgment   of  his 
equals.     In  this  case,  the  Electoral  College  had  indeed 
given  in  their  consent,  but  neither  the  College  of  Princes 
nor  the  Empire  at  large  had  even  been   asked  their 
opinion.     These   arguments  were  set   forth  in  a  mass  and  pro- 
of protests,  some  presented  in  mere  formality,  others  in  tests, 
deprecation  of  the  contemplated  proceedings ;    but  as 
the  affair  grew  older,  and  passion  and  prejudice  mingled 
unnoticed  with   reason  and  justice,  the  demands  of  the 
Princes  became  more  importunate  and  less  constitutional. 
For  the  future,  it  was  boldly  urged,  the  Emperor  should  Demandi 
leave  the  case  of  outlawed  fiefs  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  of  the 
Empire,  and  entirely  discontinue  the  questionable,  even  ^"^es. 
if  ancient,  practice  of  annexing  them  to  the  hereditary 
States.     He    should   also   forbear   from   creating   new 
members  in  the  Electoral    Colleges,  unless  with  full 
consent  of  those  bodies.     The  pretext  for   these   and 
similar  demands  was  (he  specious  cry  that  the  Emperor 
aimed  at  absolutism ;  a  folly, as  Prince  Eugene  remarked, 
hitherto  supposed  to  be  confined  to  France,  f 

The  result  of  these  domestic  measures  may  be  stated  Summary 
as  follows:  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim,  the  Emperor,  of  the 
sensible  of  the  ruinous  consequences  of  that  jealous  and  f°reg°>Dg« 
tardy  system,  which  had  hitherto  sat  like  a  night-mare 
on  the  efforts  of  his  country,  aimed  in  all  the  foregoing 
proceedings  at  a  show  of  that  oneness  of  authority,  and 
that  wholesome  discipline,  which  more  than  money  or 
men  must  effectually  act  against  united  France.  To 
these  sound  views  the  Princes  opposed  their  prejudices, 
and  their  fears  (whether  real  or  pretended)  for  the  con- 
stitution. The  consequence  of  such  conflicting  interests 
and  jarring  opinions  was  a  reaction  upon  the  war  itself. 
Discontent  withheld  the  leaders  from  their  posts,  crip- 
pled the  contingents,  and  baffled  the  earnest  energies 
of  the  well  meaning  and  the  zealous;  and  thus  the 
victory  of  Blenheim,  which  was  hailed  as  the  bright  beacon 
of  a  new  order  of  things,  proved  to  be  but  a  passing 
gleam  of  sunshine  on  the  perplexed  and  tortuous  path  of 
German  policy. 

*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  141. 

f  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  143;  who,  in  a  note,  quotes  the   above  ex- 
pression from  one  of  Eugene's  letter*. 
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The  plan  of  operations  for  the  campaign  of  1705  was 
obvious,  and  had  already  been  decided  on.  So  early  as 
the  siege  of  Landau  in  the  preceding  year  it  had  been 
agreed  between  Marlborough  and  the  Imperial  generals 
to  be  expedient,  now  that  the  interior  of  Germany  was 
placed  in  safety,  for  the  two  armies  of  the  Rhine  and 
the  Netherlands  to  co-operate.  This  design  was  further 
developed  in  a  scheme  proposed  by  Marlborough  and 
Eugene.  It  was  their  intention  to  advance  to  the  Moselle, 
and  from  that  point  to  attack  France  itself  through  the 
neighbouring  Province  of  Lorraine.  Thus  only  could 
the  victory  of  Blenheim  be  rendered  properly  subser- 
vient to  the  humiliation  of  France. 

Timidity  and  jealousy  combined  to  neutralize  the 
project :  timidity  on  the  part  of  the  superannuated 
Council  sitting  at  Vienna,  who  wished  the  nearer  war  in 
Hungary  to  have  the  preference,  and  with  this  view- 
despatched  the  flower  of  the  regiments  to  the  frontiers ; 
jealousy  on  the  part  of  the  Prince  of  Baden,  who  made 
the  wound  he  had  received  at  Schellenberg  a  pretext, 
first  to  delay  the  march  of  the  troops  under  his  com- 
mand, and  then  to  retire  altogether  to  the  baths  of 
Schwalbach.  Disappointed  at  the  non-arrival  of  his 
colleague,  and  by  the  tardy  and  insufficient  manner  in 
which  the  promised  contingents  made  their  appearance, 
Marlborough  was  forced  to  retire  upon  the  Meuse. 
Louis,  ever  greatest  in  misfortune,  seized  the  favourable 
moment,  and  ordered  Villars  to  leave  the  frontiers  of 
Lorraine,  and  advance  upon  the  Upper  Rhine.  In 
conjunction  with  Marsin,  that  general  forced  the  lines  of 
Weissenburg,  and  threatened  the  whole  line  of  fortresses. 
General  Thungen  bravely  held  out  at  Lauterburg,  until 
joined  by  the  Margrave,  whom  shame  or  a  better 
motive  brought  at  length  to  the  aid  of  his  country.  The 
Imperialists  took  Hagenau  and  Drusenheim  ;  the  French 
secured  Lorraine  and  the  three  Bishoprics.  Nothing 
decisive  resulted  on  either  side,  and  both  parties  retired 
early  into  winter-quarters. 

In  Holland,  Marlborough  performed  all  that  remained 
to  him,  and  more  than  could  have  been  expected.  Huy 
and  Liege  were  recovered,  the  French  overawed,  and  the 
lines  demolished.  Upon  the  whole,  although  such 
success  as  befitted  the  occasion  was  rendered  impractica- 
ble, the  French  were  every  where  worsted ;  a  circum- 
stance owing,  perhaps,  not  a  little  to  the  memory  of 
their  last  defeat,  and  to  the  vigorous  demonstrations  of 
the  British  commander. 

On  the  other  hand,  Eugene  found  difficulties  in  Italy 
too  great  even  for  his  energy  and  his  genius.  The 
Duke  of  Savoy's  condition  was  such  as  to  render  any 
assistance  desirable,  and  yet  scarcely  any  sufficient. 
Gradually  the  whole  of  Piedmont  was  subjugated  by 
Vendome,  and  little  territory  remained  to  the  un- 
fortunate Duke  excepting  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his 
capital.  The  inconsiderable  fortress  of  Verrua,  an  ad- 
vanced post  of  Turin,  contributed  by  its  heroic  defence 
to  better  his  affairs ;  eighteen  thousand  troops  were 
slain,  and  many  months  were  consumed  before  the  place 
yielded,  and  then  fatigue  prevented  Vendome  from  pur- 
suing the  siege  of  Turin.  Meanwhile  the  operations  of 
Eugene  in  the  Trentin  called  off  the  attention  of  his 
opponent,  and  ultimately  preserved  from  ruin  the  broken 
fortunes  of  the  Duke. 

As,  strictly  speaking,  the  affairs  of  Spain  form  no  part 
of  the  present  subject,  it  may  be  sufficient  to  mention 
that  the  campaign  of  1705  was  highly  favourable  to  the 
cause  of  Charles.  With  the  aid  of  the  British,  under 
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the  Earl  of  Peterborough,  Barcelona  was  taken.  Cata-  Annals  of 
Ionia  and  several  parts  of  other  Provinces  acknowledged  ^  ^ 
the  Austrian  Prince. 

In  the  Autumn  of  this  year  Marlborough  repaired  to 
Vienna   with    the  view   of  consulting   with    the   new 
Emperor   upon  the   position   of    affairs,   and    at   that 
monarch's  earnest  request.     On  the  way  he  met  Louis 
of  Baden  at  Frankfort,  and  made  use  of  his  well-known 
tact  and  diplomatic  talent  to  very  little  purpose  in  a  pro-  Meeiing  of 
tracted  interview  with  the  refractory  Margrave.     ThetneDuJcttof 
spectators  may  hare  been  deceived  by  unmeaning  com-  j^"1'  , 
pliments  and  an  appearance  of  sincerity,  but  it  does  not  anu°the 
seem  that  Marlborough  conceived  any  great  hopes  from  Margrave 
the  promises  he  received  during  this    meeting.*     At  at  frank- 
Vienna  he  renewed  with  Joseph  the  treaties  originally  ^lrt*. 
made  with  Leopold,   and  furthermore  pledged  his  per-  borouKh 
sonal  credit  to  the  payment  of  the  necessary  subsidies  by  proceeds  to 
the  Dutch.     From  Vienna  the  Duke  repaired  to  Berlin,  Vienna 
and  persuaded  King  Frederic  to  alter  his  avowed  deter-  an(i  Berlm- 
mination  of  recalling  his   troops  in   Italy  and  on  the 
Rhine;  nay   more,   he   undertook   to    reinforce   them. 
Passing  thence  through   Hanover  and  the   Hague,  he  Passes 
fulfilled   his    promise    of  arranging   the   affair   of  the  V"0"^11 
subsidies  with  the  States  General ;  and  finally,  in  the  andThe* 
winter  returned  to  England.  Hague. 

It  was  Well  for  the  Imperial  cause  that  the  year  1706  Returns 
proved  more  fortunate  than  its  predecessor.     And  yet  nome- 
this  happy  result  was  not  owing  to  the  conduct  of  the      A'  D* 
Empire,  nor  was  it  in  any  way  promoted  either  by  their     1706. 
zeal   or  their  unanimity.     It   is  true  a   contingent  of  Mar.  29. 
one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  men  was  voted,  and  Procee^- 
some  strenuous  resolutions  were  agreed  to,  as  to   the  ^mpjL  '" 
expediency  of  regaining  what  had  been  lost  in  Austria 
and  in  Italy  ;  but  the  operation  of  certain  causes  lately 
alluded   to    began    to  be  sensibly  felt  throughout  the 
whole  of  the  Germanic   body,   and  a  jealousy  which 
claimed  for  itself  the  title  of  constitutional,  more  than 
ever  threatened  the  integrity  of  the  constitution. 

It  was  then  no  wonder  that  the  Margrave,  in  his  own  HI  success 
person  an  agent  of  disaffection,  found  himself  on  the  of  the  Mar~ 
Rhine  this  year  with  only  thirty  thousand  men  opposed 
to  Villars  with  fifty  thousand.     Nor  was  the  Emperor  May. 
free  from  the  blame  which  attached  to  the  deficiencies 
in  the  contingent,  for  on  the  plea  of  watching  the  insur- 
gents in  Hungary  he  despatched  exactly  one  half  of  the 
promised  troops  in  that  direction.     The  French,  con- 
fident in  their  great  superiority  of  numbers,  drove  the 
Margrave  successively  from  Fort  Louis  and  Drusenheim 
over  the  Rhine ;  but  here  a  victory,  achieved  in  a  dis- 
tant quarter,  restrained  Villars  from  pursuit,  and  more 
than  restored  the  balance  of  success. 

This  was  the  famous  victory  of  Ramillies.  It  occurred  Battle  of 
at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign,  and  had  the  Ramillies. 
happiest  effect  upon  its  subsequent  fortunes.     Early  on       ^ 
the  morning  of  the  21st  May  the  Duke,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded in  drawing  the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments 
near  Lorraine,  found  himself  with  about  seventy  thou- 
sand men  opposed  to  nearly  the  same  number  of  French 
under  Villeroi  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria.     The  en- 
gagement was  neither  so  long  nor  so  nearly  balanced  in 
its  loss  as  that  of  Blenheim,  and  terminated  within  two 
hours  with  the  utter  defeat  of  the  French.     The  Duke 
remarked  to  a  friend,  that  although  the  army  of  the 
Elector  looked  the  best  he  had  ever  seen,  yet  that  their 
officers  evinced  neither  the  talent  nor  the  courage  else- 

*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  146. 
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where  remarked  in  them.*  The  loss  to  the  allies  was 
scarcely  above  two  thousand  men,  while  at  least  ten 
times  that  number  fell,  or  were  taken  prisoners  on  the 
other  side.  It  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  conse- 
quences of  this  important  victory:  by  it,  in  a  great 
measure,  French  enterprise  and  spirit  of  resistance 
seemed  everywhere  deaiiened  and  destroyed ;  in  an  in- 
credibly short  space  of  time  the  principal  places  in  the 
Netherlands  were  reduced,  and  had  the  advice  of  Marl- 
borough  been  followed,  France,  invaded  by  the  Dutch 
frontier  of  the  Scheld  and  the  Lys,  would  have  offered 
little  opposition  to  an  army  that  should  have  threatened 
the  capital  itself. 

Forced  by  the  injudicious  conduct  of  the  Dutch 
generals  to  repair  to  the  Hague  for  more  active  co- 
operation, the  Duke,  after  a  short  stay  there,  returned  to 
superintend  the  siege  of  Ostend.  This  important  place, 
celebrated  for  its  former  resistance  of  three  years,  capitu- 
lated in  eight  days  ;  Meniu  followed,  a  fortress  built  by 
Vauban  since  the  Peace  of  Nimwegen.  Within  a  lew 
days  the  capture  of  Dendermond  opened  the  whole 
course  of  the  Scheld  ;  and,  lastly,  Ath,  which  interposed 
to  prevent  a  free  passage  between  Flanders  and  Brabant, 
was  taken  in  a  fortnight,  and  its  garrison  made  prisoners 
of  war.  The  allies  then  went  into  winter-quarters 
among  some  of  the  places  situated  in  the  line  of  new 
conquests,  extending  from  the  sea  to  the  Meuse.f 

Whether  it  was  on  account  of  the  recall  of  Vendome 
to  take  the  command  in  the  Netherlands,  or  that  the 
effects  of  the  battle  of  Ramillies  were  perceptible  (as 
Prince  Eugene  averred})  even  in  Italy,  affairs  in  that 
country  took  as  favourable  a  turn  for  the  Imperial  arms 
as  elsewhere. 

We  left  the  French  in  the  last  campaign  about  to 
commence  the  siege  of  Turin,  and  thus  to  complete  the 
ruin  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  In  fact,  when  Vendome 
was  replaced  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  under  the 
direction  of  Marsin,  that  general  boasted  to  his  successor, 
and  apparently  with  reason,  that  it  was  impossible  for 
Eugene,  at  that  moment  distant  nearly  two  hundred 
miles,  to  march  to  Turin  in  time  to  assist  the  city.  In 
truth,  the  intervening  difficulties  were  neither  few  nor 
despicable.  The  Po,  the  Adige,  the  Parmegiana,  and 
the  Tanaro,  the  strong  pass  of  Stnidella,  the  numerous 
canals  and  tributary  streams,  besides  many  other  obsta- 
cles, and  the  presence  of  a  superior  force  to  dispute  their 
possession,  rendered  the  accomplishment  of  this  severe 
task  in  the  short  space  of  thirty-four  days  an  imperish- 
able record  of  Eugene's  skill  and  perseverance.  At 
Chieri,  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  city,  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  joined  the  Imperial  army,  about  the  same  time 
that  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  Marsin  arrived  before 
Turin. 

That  important  place  was  driven  by  a  protracted  and 
warmly  pressed  siege  to  the  verge  of  capitulation,  and 
at  this  crisis  wanted  but  little  to  justify  the  nice  calcula- 
tion of  Vendome.  Nearly  three  months  had  now 
elapsed  since  the  besieged  had  beheld  themselves,  to  all 
appearances,  cut  off  from  succour,  and  destined  to  a  sure 
destruction.  Even  powder  failed  for  continuing  the 
defence,  and  the  garrison  was  weakened  by  the  loss  of 
six  thousand  men,  who  had  either  perished  or  deserted 
since  the  opening  of  the  trenches.  Every  thing  depended 

*  Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  150. 

t  «Urne!'  *!?d;  v- IS'2'    Coxe>  T°l-  >v.  P.  17-19. 
J  Burnet,  ibid.  p.  150. 


upon  the  impending  movements  of  the  contending 
armies,  and  the  eve  of  the  battle  of  Turin  must  have 
forcibly  reminded  the  gallant  Eugene  of  the  night  pre- 
ceding the  momentous  field  of  Blenheim. 

The  heights  of  Superga,  above  Chieri,  are  to  this  day 
celebrated  as  the  post  of  observation  occupied  by  the  two 
generals  on  the  evening  in  question.  From  this  point 
the  French  lines  were  seen  to  cross  a  peninsula  formed 
by  the  two  streams  of  the  Doria  and  the  Stura,  and  the 
advantage  of  having  these  rivers  to  secure  his  flanks,  at 
once  presented  itself  to  the  mind  of  Eugene.  On  the 
following  morning,  at  sunrise,  the  allies,  strengthened 
by  a  corps  of  Prussians  under  the  Prince  of  Anhalt 
Dessau,*  assaulted  the  French  in  their  entrenchments, 
to  which  by  a  fatal  error  Marsin  confined  his  troops:  the 
attack  and  defence  were  spirited  and  protracted ;  the 
personal  courage  of  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
contributed  in  a  great  measure  to  the  final  result. 
Ultimately  the  French  fled  in  complete  disorder,  with  a 
loss  of  about  two  thousand,  and  the  more  important 
capture  of  six  thousand  men,  among  whom  was  Marsin. 
That  unfortunate  general  expired  the  following  day  of 
his  wounds,  and  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  retiring  with  the 
disordered  remnant  of  his  army,  eracuated  the  Milanese 
in  all  haste.  Eugene  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  on  enter- 
ing Turin  were  saluted  with  the  last  charges  of  powder 
remaining  to  its  brave  defenders. 

As  in  the  Netherlands,  so  now  in  Italy,  this  decisive 
victory  was  productive  of  results  apparently  dispropor- 
tionate to  its  intrinsic  importance.  Although  so  few  of 
the  French  were  slain,  the  shock  experiencd  by  a  hasty 
retreat,  and  the  consequent  disorganization  of  an  entire 
army,  was  fatal  to  French  influence  in  Italy.  Milan 
opened  its  gates  to  the  conquerors,  and  before  the  con- 
clusion of  the  year,  all  Lombardy  was  once  more  in  the 
hands  of  the  House  of  Austria,  the  Duke  of  Savoy 
receiving  the  territory  he  had  been  promised  as  the 
price  of  his  allegiance,  and  which  his  incredible  con- 
stancy and  resolution  during  the  last  three  years  had  so 
honourably  earned. 

In  Spain,  where,  as  at  the  present  day,  it  seemed  im- 
possible to  calculate  on  the  future  from  the  aspect  of  the 
past,  the  forces  of  Charles  triumphed,  yet  he  himself 
lost  ground.  Whilst  he  delayed  too  long  at  Saragossa, 
immersed  in  congenial  ceremonies,  his  spirited  and  far 
more  enterprising  rival  Philip,  with  the  aid  of  his  Queen, 
again  made  head  in  Castille,  regained  the  capital,  and 
drove  Charles  with  his  English  auxiliaries  back  to 
Catalonia  and  the  Maritime  Provinces.  Still  the  allies 
possessed  the  entire  seacoast,  extending  as  far  as 
Gibraltar,  and  the  consciousness  that  a  future  cam- 
paign must  inevitably  render  the  Imperial  cause  victori- 
ous ;  unless  nothing  was  to  be  learnt  from  experience 
but  a  barren  catalogue  of  errors,  of  projects  without 
union,  and  of  victories  without  results. 

The  time  has  arrived  for  noticing  the  past  actions  and 
present  attitude  of  a  character  of  no  slight  importance 
to  the  age  that  produced  him.  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden 
is  in  himself  a  subject  for  a  complete  history  ;  yet  the 
plan  of  this  work  admits  only  of  his  episodical  intro- 

*  Very  honourable  mention  of  this  corps  is  made  by  Pfister 
and  Horn  in  loco.  The  Prince  of  Dessau  was  a  remarkable  per- 
son of  the  period.  His  character  is  given  by  Frederic  the  Great 
as  "  the  soul  of  all  warlike  undertakings,  a  man  of  impetuous  and 
capricious  habits,  &c.>  a  fortunate  soldier,  but  a  bad  citizen,  capa- 
ble, with  opportunity,  of  playing  the  part  either  of  Marius  or  Sylla." 
Horn,  Bfi/aje,  x.  p.  338. 
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History,  duction.  It  was  in  this  year,  when  the  arms  of  the 
allies  were  so  generally  successful,  that  the  appearance 
of  a  monarch  at  once  so  powerful  and  so  prejudiced  in 
the  very  heart  of  Germany,  kept  the  judgments  of  all  in 
suspense.  But  before  we  turn  to  Charles  XII.  in 
Saxony  it  is  necessary  to  detail  the  motives  which 
brought  him  there. 

Charles  XII.  succeeded  at  the  age  of  eighteen  to  an 
the" North?  inheritance  similar  to  that  of  his  great  predecessor, 
Gustavus  Adolphus, — a  crown  and  three  wars.  These 
Northern  wars  have  exercised  a  greater  influence  over 
the  destinies  of  Europe  than  their  far  more  celebrated 
contemporaries  in  the  South:  they  have  altered  the  map 
of  civilization,  and  given  a  bias  to  the  balance  of  power 
which  subsequent  events  have  confirmed,  to  the  injury 
of  some  and  the  consternation  of  all.  These  wars  de- 
pressed Sweden  finally,  and  irrevocably  elevated  Russia; 
and,  as  we  shall  have  occasion  to  remark,  laid  the 
foundation  for  the  ruin  and  the  shame  of  the  brave  but 
turbulent  and  fickle  Poles.* 

The  blame  of  striking  the  first  blow  in  this  long  and 
wasting  conflict   does   not  rest   upon  the  memory  of 
Charles.     The  war  originated  in  one  of  those  not  un- 
frequent  yet  most  indefensible   alliances   between   the 
strong  combined  against  the  weak.     So  early   as  the 
year  1699  a  league  was  made  between  Denmark  and 
the   King  of  Poland,  to  which  very  shortly  the   Czar 
League  be-  acceded,  and  in  the  following  year  active  operations  were 
n"  commenced  by  each   in  the  direction  of  their  several 
Saxony,       interests.!     Frederic  IV.  of  Denmark  fell  upon  the  ter- 
and  Russia,  ritories  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  the  other  burst 
A..  D.      into  Livonia.     Such  unexpected  and  combined  hostili- 
1700.      ties  it   was    naturally  expected   must   overwhelm   and 
humble   a   King   barely  out    of  his  minority^  and  a 
ministry  who  imagined  they  were  without  a  head.     Yet 
the  young  King  speedily  undeceived  his  enemies :  the 
first  outbreak  of  his  daring  and  constant  spirit  occurred 
when  listening  to  the  hesitating  counsels  of  his  ministers: 
"  I  am  determined,"  said  he,  "  never  to  commence  an 
unjust  war,  nor  to  finish  a  just  one,  otherwise  than  with 
the  ruin  of  my  enemies."§     Following  up  this  wise  and 
bold  declaration  by  the  promptest  vigour,  he  united  with 
his  allies,  the  Markime  Powers,  (who  sent  a  fleet  as 
guarantees  of  the  peace  of  Altona,)   disembarked  in 
Zealand,  invested  the  capital  of  Denmark  itself,  and 
within  eleven  days  compelled  Frederic  IV.  to  sign  a 
separate  treaty  at  Travendal,  wherein  the  provisions  of 
the  peace  of  Altona  were  re-established,  and  an  indemnity 
was  promised  to  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Gottorp. 

Turning  from  the  nearer  and  lesser  foe  to  meet  the 
more  powerful  combination  of  Russia  and  Saxony,  (for 
Augustus  could  not  as  yet  include  his  newly  acquired 
sovereignty  in  his  projects,)  Charles  found  the  Czar 
besieging  Narva,  and,  in  a  battle  fought  before  that 
place,  completely  routed  him.  Policy  dictated  the  entire 
overthrow  of  the  Czar,  but  policy  was  then,  and  always 
continued  to  be,  held  in  contemptuous  disregard  by 

*  This  train  of  thought  is  to  be  found  at  length  in  Heeren, 
Ibid.  p.  326,  et  seq. 

t  Heeren  states  these  interests  to  be :  for  Russia,  territory  as 
far  as  the  Baltic ;  for  Augustus,  the  conquest  of  Livonia,  which 
Bo'ttiger  happily  calls  the  Northern  Milan ;  for  Denmark,  satis- 
faction from  Holstein  Gottorp,  and  a  wish  to  detach  that  province 
from  Sweden.  Heeren,  Ibid.  p.  329. 

J  Charles  succeeded  to  the  throne  in  the  year  1697,  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  but  did  not  attain  his  majority  till  three  years  later,  the 
very  year  of  the  war.  Heer»n,  Ibid.  p.  328.  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  9. 

§  Coxe,  p.  10.    Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  116. 
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Charles.     Instead,  therefore,  of  following  up  the  blow   Annals  of 
inflicted   at   Narva,  "  the   Lion   of  Sweden,"  as  he  is  Getman7- 
termed  by  writers  of  the  period,  threw  himself  upon  his 
third  opponent,  Augustus  of  Saxony.     Personal  hatred 
envenomed  his  feelings  against  the  enemy  whp  had,  as 
he  conceived,  (perhaps  with  justice,)  originated  the  com- 
bination against  him.*     The  determination  was  taken 
and  avowed  to  dethrone  Augustus  in  Poland.    With  this 
view,  so  soon  as  the  spring  advanced,  he  crossed  the  Battle*of 
Duna,  beat  the  combined   Saxons  and  Russians  near  Riga. 
Riga,   and   entirely   overran    Courland    and    Livonia.  Ju|y  18- 
From  this  point  he  entered  Poland,  forgetful  that  Russia       A-  "• 
was  behind  him  ;  forgetful,  and,  it  may  be  added,  care-      1701. 
less  of  every  thing  but  revenge. 

For  some  time  the  passion  to  which   Charles   had  Charles  iu 
devoted  himself  amply  repaid   the   sacrifice.     Once  in  Poland. 
Poland,  the  eternal  focus  of  political  intrigue,  he  did  not 
want  for  adherents  to  swell  his  force.     The  nation,  as  a 
body,  looked  coldly  on  Augustus,  and  the  Diet  met  only 
to  propose  peace,  and  to  nominate  an  embassy.     But 
that  measure  might  have  been  spared.     Charles  replied 
to  the  delegates  that  he  would  hear  them  at  Warsaw, 
and  dismissed  the  rarely  beautiful  Countess  Aurora  of 
Kaenismark  unseen.    At  Clissow  the  Saxons  were  beaten  The  Saxont 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Riga;  and,  as  there  defeated  at 
the  Russians,  so  here  the  Poles  fled,  and  took  no  share  jj,jSS^g* 
in  the  fight.f     Eventually  a  widely  spread  spirit  of  dis-      ^      ' 
affection  to  an  alien  monarch  proved  more  injurious  to      1702 
his    cause    than     repeated    defeats    in    the    field.      The  Conference 
Cardinal    Primate,    in    conjunction    with    most  of  the  at  Warsaw, 
nobles,  called  a  conference  at  Warsaw,  at  which  Augustus  Feb.  6. 
was  formally  deposed,  and  the  throne  of  Poland  declared      A-  D- 
vacant  for  the    present.     In   the   following   year,   the      1704. 
capricious  Voivodes,  at  the  instigation  of  Sweden,  chose  s'anislaus 
Stanislaus  Leczinski,  the  Palatine  of  Posen,  for   their  Kino-  "of 
sovereign.     This  event  occurred  a  few  weeks  before  the  Poland. 
battle  of  Blenheim.     No  sooner  was  this   done   than 
Charles  redoubled  his  efforts  to  weaken  and  destroy  the 
party  of  Augustus  in  Poland.     It  is  not,  however,  our 
province  to  follow  the  fortunes  of  either  side  daring  the 
next  year  ;l  they  may  be   compendiously  described  as  Unhappy 
involving   on   every   point    the   entire   discomfiture   of  state  of  that 
Augustus,  and  as  kindling  in  the  unhappy  country  more  country- 
immediately  concerned  a  spirit  of  bigotry  and  a  love  of. 
disorder  from  which  it  has  hardly  since  been  free.    It  is, 
therefore,    partly  to    these  wars   (as   has  been  already 
remarked)  that  the  historian  must  turn,  when  seeking' 
in   modern  times  for  the  causes  why  Poland  is  at  once 
so  fertile  and  yet  so  poor  ;  why  the  Poles,  like  the  Irish, 
are  unable  to  govern  themselves,  and  yet  are  unwilling 
to  submit  to  the  government  of  others. 

At  length,  in  the  year  1706,  immediately  after  the 
battle   of  Fraustadt,   Charles    crossed    the    Oder,    his 
Rubicon,  and  marched  from  the  borders  of  Silesia  into  Sept  1. 
the  heart  of  Saxony,  while  Augustus  fell  back  upon  the  Charles  m 
Russian  army,  in  the  vain  hope  that  his  enemy  would 
follow  him.     But  the  King  of  Sweden  had  taken  for 
once  a  prudent  as  well  as  a  decided  step.     Little  now 
remained  for  Augustus  but  to  delay,  if  that  were  pos 

*  Augustus  had  received  and  favoured  Patkul,  a  Swedish 
refugee  and  noted  intrigant  of  the  time,  in  defiance  of  reiterated 
protests  and  reclamations  on  the  part  of  Sweden.  Bbttiger,  Kid. 
p.  233.  Nordberg,  Hist,  de  Chas.  XII.  vol.  iv.  p.  1—52. 

f  Five  hundred  women,  some  of  rank,  were  taken  ;  but,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  from  the  character  of  this  modern  Scipio,  were 
dinmissed  in  honour  and  safety.  Bdttiger,  Ibid.  p.  236. 

J  They  may  be  found  in  Bbttiger  and  Nordberg. 
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History.  sible,what  it  was  impossible  to  avert.  Accordingly,  when 
Charles  had  arrived  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Leipsic,  negotiations  were  entered  into  between 
the  Swedish  and  Saxon  plenipotentiaries.  The  latter 
had  instructions  to  offer  every  thing  except  the  point  in- 
sisted upon  by  the  former.  Money  for  the  present,  and 
assistance  against  Russia,  with  the  reversion  of  the 
Crown  of  Poland  to  Stanislaus  for  the  future ;  even 
Livonia  was  freely  promised  as  an  appanage  to  Lec- 
menced  at  zinski  until  the  throne  of  Poland  was  vacant.  But  all 
this  was  offered  in  vain :  Charles  was  firm,  and  the 
ministers  of  Augustus  were  not  on  a  footing  to  refuse  a 
peace  on  any  conditions.  These  were  ultimately  decided 
to  be,  1.  The  abdication  of  Poland  and  Livonia  by 
Augustus  in  favour  of  his  rival.  2.  The  renunciation 
of  the  treaty  with  Russia.  3.  Winter-quarters  for  the 
Swedish  troops  in  Saxony.  By  secret  articles  of  the 
treaty  all  deserters  and  traitors  were  given  up,  and,  to 
the  eternal  disgrace  of  Augustus,  the  unhappy  Patkul 
was  delivered  over  to  the  implacable  revenge  of  his  for- 
mer master,  who  ordered  him  to  instant  and  the  most 
painful  execution.* 

Augustus  is  This  peace  is  remarkable,  among  other  reasons,  for 
unwillingto  ^  ajmost  unexampled  situation  in  which  for  a  time  it 
placed  Augustus.  So  soon  as  the  articles  were  formally 
ratified  on  both  sides  by  the  several  ministers,  Pfingsten, 
the  Saxon  plenipotentiary,  hastened  with  a  heavy  heart 
to  acquaint  his  master  of  what  had  been  done,  and 
obtain  the  royal  signature.  When,  however,  he  arrived 
at  Petrikow,  and  had  but  partly  opened  his  commission, 
he  perceived  from  the  King's  extreme  emotion  that  it 
would  be  scarcely  possible  to  extract  the  desired  consent. 
He  contented  himself,  therefore,  with  a  partial  state- 
ment, and  with  a  measure  hardly  justifiable  even  in  a 
Stratagem  minister  of  state  :  by  stealth  he  possessed  himself  of  a 
blank  paper  bearing  the  signatures  of  the  King  and  the 
Grand  Marshal  Pflugk,  and  wrote  upon  it  the  articles  of 
the  treaty  at  length.  In  the  mean  while,  although  part 
of  the  Treaty  of  Alt-Ranstadt  was  unknown  to  Augustus, 
he  knew  enough  to  find  himself  unpleasantly  situated 
in  the  Russian  camp.  Menczikoff,  the  Russian  general, 
urged  him  to  co-operate  in  an  attack  upon  a  Swedish 
corps  under  Marderfeld,  and,  as  every  thing  favoured 
the  project,  there  seemed  no  possibility  of  avoiding  an 
engagement  in  any  event  disastrous  to  Augustus.  In 
this  perplexity  all  that  could  be  done  was  privately  to 
warn  the  Swedish  general,  and  then  to  acquiesce  in  the 
projected  attack.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  Mar- 
derfeld, receiving  no  orders  from  his  master  on  the 
subject,  disregarded  the  secret  warning,  gave  battle,  and 

was   totally  routed.     As   soon  as  possible  afterwards, 

the  Russian  Augustus,  on  specious  pretexts,  separated  himself  from 
camp.          the  Russians,  and  hastened  through  Warsaw  and  Cracow 
to  Dresden.f 

Mee'ting  of  °"  the  17th  December>  the  curious  and  interesting 
Augustus  spectacle  took  place  of  a  meeting  between  the  rival 
and  Stanis-  Kings.  At  Giinthersdorf,  a  small  village  near  Alt- 
Ranstadt,  Stanislaus  and  Augustus  embraced,  as  if  the 
kindred  blood  which  in  effect  flowed  in  their  veins  had 
•warmed  their  hearts  to  mutual  affection.J  Etiquette 

'  He  was  broken  upon  the  wheel.    Menzel,  Ibid.  p.  612. 

t  Tfingsten  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment ;  pro- 
bably not  so  much  for  his  fraud  after  the  negotiations  as  for  his 
having  been  a  party  to  them.  U  is  but  fair  to  add  that  Nordberg. 
vol.  11.  p.  125,  denies  the  forgery  altogether. 

t  They  were  cousins:  sons  of  the  two  daughters  of  Frederic  III. 
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prescribed  that  Augustus  should  congratulate  the  new  Annals  of 
King  on  his  accession,  and  he  did  not  fail  in  doing  so  to  Germany. 
add  a  wish  that  Stanislaus  might  find  truer  hearted  sub- 
jects than  had  fallen  to  his  lot.  Charles  was  present, 
and  was  silent:  he  had  accomplished  his  revenge  and 
elevated  his  favourite  ;  it  mattered  little  to  him  what 
might  be  said  or  felt  by  either  of  the  royal  puppets  whose 
movements  he  directed.* 

But   it  was  time  for  Europe  to   consider   how  the  Uncer- 
attitude  of  Charles  XII.  at  Alt-Ranstadt  might  influence  tainty  re- 
the  existing  state  of  affairs.     The  episode  of  Poland  no  spectmg 

longer  claimed  his  attention,  perhaps  it  had  onlv  served      "  es 

.  ,.  r      ,.  •."•<•      movements. 

as  a  pretext  for  assuming  the  commanding  position  of  a 

general  umpire.  There  were,  at  this  moment,  in  all, 
forty-four  thousand  men,  mostly  veterans,  in  the  Swedish 
camp;  a  formidable  weight  in  either  balance.  Was 
Charles  likely  to  aid  France  ?  or  to  declare  for  the 
Grand  Alliance?  In  either  case,  Germany  would  be 
made  the  theatre  of  the  war.  If  he  espoused  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  Protestants,  Austria  might  expect  the 
insurgents  of  the  Borders  to  unite  with  the  Turks.  At 
any  rate,  and  let  what  might  occur,  it  was  an  anxious 
crisis  for  all  parties  ;  the  more  so,  as  up  to  this  time 
Charles  had  given  no  indication  of  preference  for  either 
side. 

France  was  not  wanting  to  herself  when  there  was  a  Intrigues  of 
certainty  of  intrigue,  and  a  prospect  of  its  being  success-  France. 
ful.    Two  emissaries,  a  public  and  a  private  one,  hastened 
to  remind  Charles  of  the  old  league  between  France  and 
Sweden  in  the  days  of  Gustavus  Adolphus,  and  to  con- 
vince his  ministers  that  nothing   had   been  forgotten, 
not  even  the  art  of  bribery,  between  that  time  and  the 
present 

It  was  then  with  no  small  satisfaction  that  the  Allied  Visit  of 
Powers  saw  Marlborough  a  visiter  to  the  camp  of  Alt-  ^    r  "  ,  , 
Ranstadt.     Contemporary  accounts   differ    as   to    the  the  Cfik 
manner  in  which  he  was  received;  some  affirming  that  Of  Alt- 
the  King  abated  nothing  of  his  rude  and  almost  savage  Ranstadt, 
address  in  his  favour,  others,  with  greater  probability, 
that  the  hero  of  Sweden  was  gratified  and  flattered  by 
the  presence  of  the  victor  of  Blenheim  and  Ramillies.   At 
the  very   first  audience   the   Duke  was  assured,   that 
Charles  had  not  overlooked  the  aggressional  policy  of 
Louis  ;  that  he  was  of  opinion  Europe  would  not  receive 
peace  until  France  returned  to  the  boundaries  assigned 
by  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  ;  and  that,  in  general,  the 
Protestant  interest  was,  and  always  would  be,  paramount 
in  his  eyes.     He  further  assured  Marlborough  that  the 
Queen  of  England  might  rely  on  his  upright  intentions, 
and  that  he  would  withdraw  his  army  the  instant  he 
received  certain  measures  of  satisfaction  to  which  he 
considered  himself  entitled.     "  For  the  rest,"  added  he, 
**  be  assured  I  will  do  nothing  which  can  possibly  injure 
the  common  cause,  and  more  particularly  the  Protestant 
religion."     Thus  terminated   the   visit;  Marlborough, 
after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  not  omitting  to  leave  such 
friends   behind    him   among   the   immediate    court  of 
Charles  as  gold  and  promises  could  secure.  f 

It  was  now  the  Emperor's  turn.     In  truth,  the  satis- 
faction referred  to  by  Charles  in  a  great  measure  depended 
upon   the   Austrian  court.      Charles    required    of   the  Demands 
Emperor   compensation    for    depriving    the  Duke    o 
Holstein  Gottorp  of  the  Bishoprics  of  Lubeck  ;  he  was  j 


*  Bottiger,  for  the  interview,  Ibid.  p.  245. 
•j-  This  account  is  from  Pfister,  p.  150,  151.     Eurnet.  lib.  vii. 
p.  181,  says,  "Marlborough  gained  no  ground  oa  him." 
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History,  besides  to  give  up  certain  Russian  fugitives  who  had 
entered  the  Austrian  service ;  to  respect  the  Protestant 
religion  wherever  that  form  of  faith  was  professed  in  his 
dominions,  and  more  especially  in  Silesia,  where  great 
persecution  had  been  inflicted.  These  were  the  nominal 
causes  of  complaint.  Beneath  their  surface  lay  other 
matters  more  likely  to  incense  the  passionate  Swede. 
He  knew  that  upon  his  appearance  in  Saxony  the  Em- 
peror had  desired  the  Diet  to  declare  him  an  enemy  to 
the  Empire.*  He  knew  that  when  Russia  had  offered 
the  crown  of  Poland  to  Prince  Eugene,  Joseph  had 
seconded  the  proposition.  He  knew  that  an  implied 
understanding  existed  between  the  Emperor  and  the 
Czar,  both  of  whom  feared,  and  one  of  whom  hated  him. 
He  threat-  Irritated,  therefore,  at  the  delays  his  demands  expe- 
rienced, he  threatened  to  fall  upon  Silesia,  and,  as  an 
earnest  of  his  intentions,  despatched  four  regiments  to 
the  aid  of  the  Protestants  then  in  arms.f 

At  this  crisis  Marlborough  once  more  interposed,  and 
with  the  happiest  results.  Although  the  fiery  monarch 
had  but  just  torn  in  pieces  the  Emperor's  deprecatory 
letter  brought  by  the  Count  Wratislaw  in  person,  he 
gave  a  more  favourable  reception  to  the  repeated  remon- 
strances of  the  Duke.  Finally  the  affair  was  thus 
arranged.  Satisfaction  was  to  be  made  to  the  Duke  of 
Holstein  Gottorp:  an  exchange  was  negotiated  of  an 


that  the  Empire  had  lost  its  best  and  greatest  hero,*  Annals  of 
and  the  campaign  immediately  subsequent  to  his  death  GermaRy- 
amply  established  the  fact  that  he  could  be  ill  spared  in 
the  present  position  of  affairs. 


ens  to 
upon 


Mediation 
of  Marl- 
borough. 


Charles  re- 


A.  D. 

1707. 
Sept.  1. 

menTwtth  e(lua^  number  of  Swedish  prisoners  in  lieu  of  the  Rus- 
Austria.  sian  refugees ;  to  Silesia  full  and  entire  restitution  was 
promised  for  her  violated  rights  of  conscience.  "  Had 
Charles  required  me  to  become  a  Lutheran,  I  cannot 
answer  for  my  determination,"  was  the  answer  of  the 
Emperor  to  the  vehement  protestations  of  the  Papal 
Nunck>4 

Soothed  by  the   Imperial   humiliation,    (for  it   was 
nothing  less,)  Charles  of  Sweden  remained  but  a  short 
time  longer  inactive  in  Germany,  and  then  retraced  his 
steps  in  the  direction  of  the  North.     It  is  here  that  for 
the  present  we  take  our  leave  of  him.     We  shall  not 
again  meet  him  in  the  company  of  victory.     Providence 
divided  the  eighteen  years  of  his  career  equally  between 
the  chances  of  good  and  evil  fortune  ;§  the  former  half 
we  have  already  glanced  at ;  defeat  and  death  are  before 
His  speech  us  when  next  we  advert  to  this  singular  character.     "  I 
go,"  said  he,  on  leaving  Saxony,  "  to  dethrone  the  Czar, 
to  compel  him  to  dismiss  all  foreign  troops  and  officers, 
and  to  pay  me  the  expenses  of  the  war :  if  he  refuses  me 
this  satisfaction,  wo  to  his  people  !  the  Russians  shall  be 
plundered,  and  their  land  turned  to  waste  !"|| 
A.  D.          Whilst  Charles  lingered  at  Alt-Ranstadt,  the  campaign 
1707.      on  the  Rhine  of  this  year  opened  with  the  death  of  the 
Jan.  4.         Margrave  of  Baden.     A  feeling  of  compassion  for  the 
character  of  excusable  jealousy  of  a  great  general,  who  accidentally 
the  Mar-     meets  with  and  is  depressed  by  a  superior,  should  engage 
grave  Louis  us  to  forget  the  deficiencies  (more  of  temper  than  of 
of  Baden,     talent)  of  this  truly  valuable  soldier.     With  pleasure  we 
mention  that,  though  only  fifty-two  years  old,  he  could 
look  back  upon  twenty-six  campaigns;  he  had  taken 
part  in  twenty-five  sieges,  and  had  come  out  victorious 
from  thirteen  pitched  battles.    Eugene  wrote  to  a  friend 


*  Bbttiger,  Ibid.  p.  242.  f  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  152. 

t  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  153. 

§  The  remark  is  Bb'ttiger's,  Ibid.  p.  249. 

||  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  153.  It  will  be  seen  by  and  by  how  this 
threat  was  executed.  Since  Charles  had  left  Sweden  the  Czar 
had  regained  Ingria  and  Cardia,  and  re-established  himself  on 
the  Baltic.  St.  Petersburg  was  founded  May  27, 1703.  Heeren, 
Ibid,  p.  333. 
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His  successor,  the  aged  Margrave  of  Baireuth,  was 
appointed  in  consequence  of  the  absurd  and  pernicious 
jealousies  which  prevented  the  far  more  advantageous      A   D 
nomination  of  Prince   Eugene.     In   consequence,  the      1731 
French  General  Villars  formed  a  plan  to  surprise  the  Appoint-* 
lines  of  Stollhofen,  and  to  gain  possession  of  Suabia  ment  of  the 
and  the  Palatinate.     With  this  view,  early  in  the  year,  Margrave 
large  reinforcements  were    sent  into   AJsatia;    on  the  ^  B^ireuth< 
other  hand  the  Diet  passed  strenuous  resolutions,  and  as  city.1DCapa" 
usual  carried    none   into  effect.     Villars   surprised  the  Villars 
Margrave,  forced  the  lines,  and  drove  the  Imperialists  forces  the 
back  as  far  as  Ellwangen.  When,  however,  the  Emperor  lines  of, 
had  despatched  General  Heister  with  a  slight  body  of 
Austrian  troops,  and  some  Saxons,  in  the  pay  of  Hol- 
land, part  of  the  evacuated  territory  was  recovered,  and 
Villars  compelled  to  return  to  the  Rhine.     At  this  crisis  The  Elec- 
the  command  was  offered,  on   the   resignation   of  the  t°r  of 
Margrave  of  Baireuth,  to  the  Elector  George  of  Hanover,  S^Se 
and  hopes  were  conceived  from  his  known  experience  command 
and  talent  that  something  would  be  done  even  in  this  on  the 
campaign.     The  Elector  acceded  to  the  request,  on  con-  Rhine. 
dition  that  the  proper  contingents  were  forced  to  join 
the  army,  and  that  for  the  future  sufficient  men  and 
materiel  were  supplied  to  second  the  reasonable  expect- 
ations of  a  general  who  was  anxious  neither  to  disgrace 
his  country,  nor  his  own  reputation.    But  although  these  TJnimpor- 
demands  were  conceded,  and  in  part  fulfilled,  it  was  too  tant  cam- 
late  in  the  year  for  any  decisive  movement.     A  partial  Pai8n> 
skirmish  ended  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  French,  and 
Villars,  after  plundering  the  town  of  Baden,  retreated 
over  the  Rhine. 

As  previous  to  the  opening  of  this  campaign  the 
French  had  evacuated  Italy,  in  pursuance  of  a  separate 
convention  between  the  Emperor  and  Louis,  the  allies 
directed  all  their  attention  to  a  successful  attack  upon 
France  itself.  Two  plans  presented  themselves  :  one 
was  to  invade  the  Dauphine,  and  to  this  the  Emperor 
and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  inclined  ;  the  other  was  to  pene-  Attack  of 
trate  by  Provence,  first  taking  Toulon,  a  scheme  Toulon. 
ardently  embraced  and  obstinately  insisted  upon  by  the  u  ?' 
Maritime  Powers.  As  usual,  where  there  is  a  want  of  con- 
cert in  the  design,  there  was  signal  failure  in  the  execution. 
Although  the  attack  upon  Toulon  was  decided  upon, 
neither  the  Emperor  nor  (for  once)  Prince  Eugene, 
who  commanded  under  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  was  hearty 
in  wishing  it  success.  The  former,  indeed,  detached  a 
body  of  twelve  thousand  men  from  the  main  army,  and 
sent  them  under  Count  Daun  in  the  direction  of  Naples, 
while  the  latter,  by  his  dispiriting  remarks,  was  of  still 
greater  injury  to  the  hopes  of  the  allies.t  Thus,  although  Failure  of 

the  combined  fleet  did  all  that  could  have  been  expected  *he.  exl'e~ 
_  ,  ,     .      .,     *  .  dition. 

from  them,  scarcely  any  progress  was  made  in  the  siege, 

and  the  allied  troops,  after  a  loss  of  thirteen  thousand 
men,  retired  in  disgust  from  the  impracticable  expe- 
dition. J 

In  the  mean  while  the  brave  Daun  had  been  more  Success  of 
fortunate  on  the  side  of  Italy.     Early  in  the  Spring  he 


*  Letters  of  Prince  Eugene,  vol.  ii.  No.  139.  May. 

f  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  40,  who  quotes  a  remark  of  Sir  Cloudesly       A    D 
Shovel  to  this  effect.  1707 

+  Impracticable,  not  in  itself,  but  from  the  want  of  union  in  the 
allied  counsels  :  had  it  succeeded,  how  long  would  Louis  have 
kept  possession  of  Paris  ? 
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marched  through  the  Papal  dominions,  and  entered  the 
Kingdom  of  Naples  more  as  a  beloved  chief  than  as  a 
foreigner  and  an  enemy  :  the  people  joined  him  on  his 
march,  and  the  only  available  resistance,  a  small  body  of 
cavalry  under  the  Prince  of  Castiglioni,  surrendered  at 
discretion.  In  less  than  three  months  the  entire  King- 
dom acknowledged  Charles  of  Spain  and  Austria  for  its 
sovereign. 

If,  however,  elsewhere  success  and  defeat  seem  to 
have  been  equally  balanced  between  the  contending 
parties  during  this  campaign,  (in  the  Netherlands 
nothing  whatever  was  done,)  in  Spain  the  cause  of 
Austria  received  a  severe  blow  from  the  total  defeat  and 
subsequent  dispersal  of  the  mixed  and  irregular  force 
composing  the  army  of  Charles.  That  Prince  did  all 
that  laid  in  his  power  to  disgust  his  generals  and  to  ruin 
himself.  Frivolous,  or  inopportunely  scientific,  he  wasted 
time  and  neglected  opportunities,  until  it  became  usual 
with  his  army  not  to  think  of  serious  operations  until  he 
had  left  it.  So  soon  as,  early  in  this  year,  he  had 
betaken  himself  to  Catalonia  with  two  regiments,  the 
generals  resolved  to  attack  the  Duke  of  Berwick.  The 
battle  took  place  at  Almanza,  where,  though  the  English 
and  Dutch  auxiliaries  sustained  their  high  character  by 
twice  breaking  through  the  enemy's  line,  the  shameful 
flight  of  the  Portuguese  caused  a  total  rout.  The  Earl 
ofGalway  and  General  Das  Minas  were  both  severely 
wounded,  and  of  all  his  previous  conquests  the  Pro- 
vince to  which  Charles  had  retired  remained  alone  in 
his  possession.* 

So  much  positive  disaster  and  such  neutral  success 
had  the  happy  effect  of  rousing  the  allies  this  year  to 
new  and  more  active  counsels.  At  the  instigation  of 
the  Emperor,  Eugene  visited  certain  of  the  German 
courts,  to  persuade  some  and  to  shame  others  into 
keeping  their  engagements.  To  the  Elector  Palatine 
was  held  out  the  long  coveted  restoration  of  that  part  of 
his  hereditary  dominions  which,  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 
The  adventurous  Augustus  of  Saxony  listened  to  any 
proposition  involving  the  excitement  of  war.  He  de- 
spatched twelve  thousand  men  under  Schulembergto  the 
Netherlands,  and  himself  undertook  to  serve  as  a  volun- 
teer under  the  banner  of  Eugene. f  At  the  same  time 
Maryborough  was  not  idle :  through  his  representations, 
the  jealous  but  able  Elector  of  Hanover  consented  to 
reassume  the  command  on  the  Rhine,  under  reiterated 
assurances  of  better  faith  on  the  part  of  the  promised 
contingents.  At  the  Hague  the  two  generals  met  and 
concerted  a  plan  of  operations  scarcely  less  important 
than  that  which  was  developed  in  the  memorable  cam- 
paign of  the  Danube.  By  private  agreement,  the 
Netherlands  was  the  chosen  spot  for  the  union  of  the 
two  corps ;  at  present,  in  order  to  mask  this  design  from 
the  enemy,  Eugene  took  up  his  position  on  the  Moselle, 
and  Marlborough  resumed  his  old  quarters  near  Brus- 
sels. 

Had  the  schemes  of  the  generals  met  with  the  co- 
operation they  deserved,  or  had  any  degree  of  union 
been  possible  in  the  Germanic  body,  it  would  not  have 
been  too  much  to  have  expected  the  ruin  of  the  French 
cause  from  the  junction  of  the  talents  of  Eugene  and 
Marlborough.  But  so  far  was  this  from  the  case,  that 
the  protracted  jealousy  of  the  confederate  Princes  had 
almost  rendered  this  campaign  a  disastrous  one.  Profit- 

*  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  45—47.        f  Bottiger,  Ibid.  p.  249. 


ing  by  the  delay  of  Eugene,  who  was,  much  against  his  Annals  of 
will,  detained  on  the  Moselle,  and  by  the  consequent   Geri 
inactivity  of  the  Duke,  the  French  possessed  themselves 
of  Ghent  and  Bruges  by  a  successful  intrigue,  and  took 
Plassendal  by   storm.      Now,    however,   Marlborough 
began   in  earnest   the  work  he  had  assigned  himself. 
Suddenly  breaking  up  from  Louvain,  to  which  place  he 
had  moved  from  Brussels,  he  advanced  to  Asch,  where 
he  was  joined  by  the  indefatigable  Eugene.     Together  Activity  of 
these  two  great  men  fought  the  battle  of  Oudenarde,  in  the  French, 
which   the   French  were   so  beaten  that  their  courage  Battle  of 
seemed   extinct   for  the   remainder   of  the  campaign.  Oudenarde. 
This  time,  too,  a  disagreement  in   the  enemy's  camp 
materially  assisted  the  allies :  the  Duke  of  Burgundy, 
who  commanded    with   Marshal    Vendome,    found    it 
difficult  to  bear  the  imperious  temper  of  his  colleague, 
and  there  were  not  wanting  many  to  worship  the  blood 
royal    at  the  expense  of  greater  talents  and  a  larger 
experience.*     After  the  battle  'of  Oudenarde  the  allies  Investment 
invested  Lille,  the  largest  and   most  important   town,  of  Lille- 
after  Paris,  that  remained  to  Louis.t  Allg'  22< 

Nothing,  indeed,  but  a  feeling  of  superiority  on  the 
one  hand,  and  of  recent  discomfiture  on  the  other, 
would  have  justified  this  attempt,  or  given  it  the  smallest 
chance  of  success.  As  it  was,  Vendome  derided  the 
notion  that  Lille  could  be  taken,  while  himself,  with  a 
still  numerous  corps,  was  in  a  position  to  intercept  the 
supplies.  Yet  ability,  perseverance,  and  the  most  per- 
fect harmony  of  purpose  overcame  every  difficulty. 
Convoys  were  brought  from  the  coast  to  the  camp  from 
time  to  time,  occasionally  under  the  safeguard  of  Marl- 
borough  in  person,  while  Eugene  directed  the  labour  of 
the  trenches,  or  exposed  himself  in  the  assault  like  the 
meanest  of  his  soldiers.  So  far,  indeed,  did  he  carry 
his  personal  daring  as  to  receive  a  wound  in  the  head 
from  a  musket-ball,  and  yet  this  only  caused  him  to  lay 
aside  the  command  for  a  few  days.  At  length  the  The  town 
town  surrendered,  and  although  Boufflers  bravely  held  surrenders. 

out  in  the  citadel  until  the  beginning  of  December,  that  2^  2.?' ,  , 
c  «     11       •  The  citadel 

last  post  of  advantage  was  also  finally  given  irp  to  the  taken. 

combined  vigour  of  Eugene's  attacks,  and  the  skill  with  Dec.  7. 
which  Marlborough,  who  hovered  in  the  neighbourhood, 
diverted  the  assistance  of  Vendome  and  the  Duke  of 
Burgundy. J 

Although  so  late  in  the  season,  the  allies  were  not  yet  Ghent 
satisfied  with  their  conquests,  but  invested,  and  in  three  taken- 
days  took  Ghent ;  a  measure  which  had  the  effect  of 
causing  the  French  to  abandon  Bruges  and  Plassendal ; 
nor  was  it  till  the  last  day  of  the  year,  when  all  that  was 
needful   had   been  done,  and  a  winter  of  unexampled 
severity  had  set  in,  that  the  allied  troops  were  distributed 
in  winter-quarters  along  the  Scheld  and  the  Meuse. 

The  campaign  on  the  Rhine  presented  nothing  more  Inactivity 
worthy  of  notice  than  the  usual  series  of  petty  jealousies  on  *ne 
and  reluctant  contingents.     The   Elector   of  Hanover      me* 
complained  bitterly  to  the  Emperor,  who  in  truth  was 
not  so  much  to  blame  as  were  the  refractory  States.    Yet, 
perhaps,  this  was  the  year  when  the  disease  introduced 
by  Joseph  after  the  battle  of  Blenheim  into  the  body  of 
his  Empire  extended  itself,  and  produced  the  greatest 
consequences ;  to  this  we  have  already  referred  at  the 

*  Burnet,  Rid.  p.  229. 

f  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  61,  calls  it  "the  first  and  fairest  of  all  the 
French  conquests  on  the  side  of  the  Netherlands." 

J  Not  the  least  remarkable  occurrence  in  this  memorable  siege 
is  Webb's  action  with  the  French,  while  bringing  a  convoy  into 
camp.  Coxe,  Rid.  p.  63.  Burnet,  Ibid.  225,  226. 
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proper  place.  Furthermore,  the  recent  introduction  of 
Hanover  into  the  Electoral  College  increased  the  dis- 
inclination of  rival  and  indignant  Princes  to  join  his 
standard.  This  year  also  witnessed  the  elevation  of  the 
Palatine  House  to  the  fifth  Electorate,  a  measure,  how- 
ever just,  of  singular  inexpediency.  Altogether  dissen- 
sions and  recriminations  ruined  the  cause  on  the  Rhine, 
and  it  began  to  be  perceived  that  Germany  was  deter- 
not  to  contribute  to  her  own  safety.  The  Elector 


Pacific 


of  Louis. 


Princes.        of  Hanover  threw  up  his  command    in   disgust,   after 

The  Elector  addressing  a  long  and  indignant  protest  to  the  Emperor, 

o.  Hanover  vvherein  he  demonstrated,  most  superfluously,  that  his 

command!8  armv  had  been  deserted,  and  himself  shamefully  be- 

trayed. 

Fruitless  This  period  was  chosen  by  the  Emperor  to  humble 
opposition  the  Pope.  The  great  success  of  the  Imperial  troops 
™pe<  under  Count  Daun  in  Italy,  at  the  same  time  that  it 
roused  the  indignation  of  Clement  XI.,  rendered  its 
effects  abortive  and  ridiculous.  Yet  the  Pontiff  could 
not  forget  how  closely  in  other  times  the  spiritual  rule 
had  been  linked  with  the  temporal,  and  relying  upon 
the  assistance  of  France,  ventured  to  threaten,  where 
his  best  policy  would  have  been  to  conciliate.  France, 
however,  did  not  stir  in  his  quarrel,  and  Joseph  was  not, 
like  Leopold,  to  be  scared  by  a  Papal  Bull.  Count  Daun 
had  orders  to  oppose  the  few  and  feeble  bands  drawn 
together  by  superstition  and  largesses,  while  the  Mari- 
time  Powers  blockaded  the  Ecclesiastical  ports.  Un- 
supported,  even  by  his  cardinals,  Clement  yielded  to 
circumstances,  and  consented  to  acknowledge  Charles  as 
King  of  Spain.  He  then  withdrew  from  a  contest  for 
which  the  advanced  stata  of  the  times  had  no  sympathy.* 
It  cannot  move  our  surprise  that  even  the  haughty 
Louis'  under  the  Pressure  of  humiliation  and  defeat, 
should  bethink  himself  of  peace.  Whether  yet  he 
assumed  a  pacific  attitude  in  sincerity,  or  with  a  view  to 
amuse  and  distract  the  allies,  it  is  difficult  to  say,  unless 
we  take  into  account  (as  we  are  surely  entitled  to  do) 
his  conduct  hitherto  under  similar  circumstances.  One 
thing  is  certain,  that  the  same  means  as  had  always 
been  employed  were  now  adopted,  in  order  to  make 
separate  treaties  with  the  allies  in  their  individual  capa- 
city. With  this  view,  the  President  Rouille  was  sent 
from  Paris  to  Holland,  and  offers  were  made  in  the  first 
place  of  a  sufficient  barrier  to  the  States.  That  nation 
HEM  generously  refused  to  treat,  unless  under  the  sanction  of 
'  their  allies'  and  Eu8'ene  with  Sinzendorf,  Marlborough 
with  Lord  Townshend  arrived  at  the  Hague.  De  Torcy 
superseded  Rouille,  and  in  an  apparent  spirit  of  good 
faith  left  it  to  the  allies  to  prepare  the  preliminaries. 
These  were  soon  given  in,  and,  it  must  be  confessed, 
bore  hard  upon  the  depressed  monarch.  In  the  first 
place,  he  was  required  to  yield  the  entire  monarchy  of 
Spain  to  Austria,  represented  in  the  person  of  Charles  : 
and,  lest  this  cession  should  not  otherwise  be  effected 
within  two  months,  Louis  was  to  lend  his  aid  against 
Conditions  his  own  grandson.  This  article  was  the  basis  of  the 
unponbythetreat>r-  Other  articles,  in  number  forty,  reduced  the 
allies.  French  territory  within  the  barriers  established  by  the 

Peace  of  Westphalia.  All  the  places  occupied  of  late 
years  in  the  Netherlands,  all  conquests  exterior  to 
Alsatia  were  to  be  restored  :  the  Pretender  was  to  be 
banished  France,  and  his  cause  solemnly  renounced. 
The  French  were  to  cede  their  possessions  in  New- 
foundland, and  to  raze  the  fortifications  of  Dunkirk. 

*  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  69—71. 
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These  were  the  chief  conditions,  containing  and  implying   Annals  of 
a  host  of  minor  particulars.  Germany. 

They  who  see  nothing  but  good  faith  on  the  part  of 
Louis  throughout  the  negotiations  of  the  Hague,  have 
a  method  of  taking  his  part  which  savours  somewhat  of 
special  pleading.     They  mention  in  order  the  conces- 
sions   affecting  territory,  numerous  and  important   as 
they  certainly  are,  every  thing,  in  a  word,  excepting  the 
Spanish  question  ;  and  after  stating  that  Louis  declared  Remarks 
himself  ready  to  accede  to  these  concessions,  they  in-  on  the  con- 
quire,  was  not  this  enough  ?     Could  Louis  reasonably  ^uct.  of 
be  expected  to  aid  in  dethroning  his  own  grandson?     ouls' 
But  the  plain  truth  is,  the  sacrifice  of  Spain  was  from 
the  first  declared  to  be  the  basis  of  all  future  negotiation. 
It  was  the  question  that  had  first  provoked  the  war,  and 
it  was  no  more  than  natural  that  its  decision  should  be 
made  the  pivot  of  peace.     However,  Louis  did  not,  or 
would  not,  so  regard  it.     After  receiving  and  indirectly  Termina- 
acceding  to  the  preliminaries,  he  finally  refused  to  ratify  tion  of  the 
the  fundamental  article,  and  thus  terminated  the  nego-  con'erence- 
tiations.     The  allies  behaved  throughout  with  firmness 
and  sagacity.     How  much  less  they  might  have  been 
contented  to  receive  is   beside  the   question,  when  the 
basis  of  all  they  asked  was  refused.     Louis  declared,  with 
a  show  of  commendable  spirit,  that  he  had  rather  wage 
war  against  the  enemies  of  France  than  with  his  own 
flesh  and  blood.     The  arrogance  and  extortion  of  the 
allies  became  a  fruitful  theme  for  declamation  among  a 
people  who  are  fond  of  declaiming  ;  and  thus,  after  a 
breathing  time  of  some  months,  the  French  retook  the 
field  with  sufficient  troops  to  render  the  issue  of  the  war 
far  from  certain.* 

It  is  doubtful  whether  equal  wisdom  was  displayed  by  The  Elec- 
the  allies  in  their  dealings  with  the  Elector  of  Bavaria  tprof  Bava- 
at  this  time.     That  Prince,  disgusted  with  his  unnatural  "Vs  de' 
and  ill-repaid  dependence  upon  France,  seemed  disposed  suming  ^ 
on  certain  terms  to  return  to  his  allegiance.    Supposing  allegiance. 
the   two   parties   to  be    (as  they    were)    pretty  nearly 
balanced  in  their  resources  hitherto,  the  defection  of  so 
important  a  person  would  have  turned  the  scale  in  favour 
of  the  party  to  which  he  should  go  over.     It  was  this  is  thwarted 
time  the  Dutch  (who  were  unwilling  to  see  the  Elector  by  the 
in  the  proposed  sovereignty  of  the  Netherlands)  who  Dutch- 
thwarted  so  wise  a  project.    The  Emperor  was  reluctantly 
compelled  to  reject  the  Elector's  overtures,  and  the  war 
proceeded  with  the  same  relative  strength  as  before.f 

All  hopes  of  peace  being  thus  set  aside  for  the  present, 
the  Empire  was  not  indifferent  to  the  policy  of  carrying 
on  the  war  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  any  future 
negotiations  still  more  favourable  to  the  allied  cause. 
Fresh  resolutions  were  passed  by  the  Diet  in  regard  to 
the  contingents,  and  the  Elector  of  Hanover  was  once 
more  enticed  into  the  command  of  the  army  on  the 
Upper  Rhine.     A  plan  was  concerted  for  that  corps  to  Projects  of 
unite  with  one  under  Daun  from  the  side  of  Italy,  and  the  army  of 
for  the  two  bodies  to  penetrate  into  France  by  Tranche  the  Rhlne- 
Comte.     All  might  have  gone  well  but  for  the  impru-  Mercy  de- 
dence  of  General  Mercy,  whom  the  Elector  had  detached  feated  at 
in   the   direction   of  Neuenburg  ;    contrary   to  orders,  Neuenburg. 
Mercy  suffered  himself  to  be  drawn  into  an  engagement,     u'  ' 
and,  losing  the  day,  lost  with  it  all  chance  of  success  for 


*  Menzel,  Pfister,  and  especially  Heeren,  side  with  the  magnani- 
mous decision  of  Louis,  and  regard  his  professions  as  sincere  ; 
but  the  calm  and  well-authenticated  statements  of  Coxe  and 
Burnet  'vill  leave  Uttle  doubt  on  the  mind  of  the  reader  who  \ri\l 
take  the  trouble  to  consult  them  in  loco. 

f  Coxe,  p.  79,  80.     Schmidt,  vol,  xvi.  p.  41. 
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the  proposed  attack  upon  France.  The  unfortunate 
Elector,  who  seemed  destined  to  suffer  in  his  reputation 
for  the  faults  of  others,  was  compelled  to  behold  another 
campaign  as  fruitless  as  the  preceding:  ones,  and  to 
listen  to  without  emulating  the  praises  of  his  more  suc- 
cessful rivals  in  the  Netherlands. 

In  troth,  their  achievements  during  the  campaign 
deserved  all  that  could  be  said  in  their  favour.  It  was 
opened  in  June  with  the  masterly  investment  of  Tournay, 
a  measure  so  little  expected  by  Villars  that  he  had 
reduced  the  garrison  nearly  one  half,  and  held  himself 
in  daily  readiness  for  an  action  near  Courtray.  In  spite 
of  the  manoeuvres  of  the  French  to  relieve  the  place, 
Tournay  was  eventually  taken  on  the  80th  July,  and 
the  citadel  compelled  to  yield  on  the  4th  September. 
The  next  step  was  to  draw  Villars  into  an  engagement 
on  equal  terms,  by  inducing  him  to  quit  his  camp,  which 
the  time  occupied  in  taking  Tournay  had  enabled  him 
to  fortify  strongly.  A  feint  upon  Mons  had  the  desired 
effect.  Villars  marched  out  of  his  entrenchments,  passed 
the  Scheld  at  Valenciennes,  and  occupied  the  strong  post 
of  Malplaquet,  which  more  than  one  wood  and  a  deep 
morass  combined  to  render  little  less  defensible  than  the 
camp  he  had  quitted.  Eugene  was  the  first  to  propose 
an  immediate  attack,  and  Marlborough  nobly  seconded 
his  friend.  In  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Dutch  the 
measure  was  determined  upon,  and  the  10th  September 
witnessed  the  bloodiest  engagement  of  the  whole  war. 
It  lasted  during  seven  hours,  and  so  determined  was  the 
attack,  and  so  obstinate  the  resistance,  that  the  loss  of 
the  allies  who  gained  the* battle  far  outnumbered  that  of 
the  French  who  retreated.*  Villars  and  Eugene  were 
both  wounded  ;  the  former  was  obliged  to  quit  the  field 
and  deliver  up  the  command  to  Marshal  Boufflers :  the 
latter,  struck  by  a  glancing  musket-ball  behind  the  ear, 
refused  to  go  to  the  rear  in  spite  of  the  entreaties  of  his 
staff.  "  There  will  be  time  for  that  in  the  evening," 
said  he,  "  should  I  live  so  long."f  By  repeated  efforts 
the  allies  succeeded  in  outflanking  the  French,  while 
Marlborough  in  the  centre  broke  their  line  with  British 
and  Prussian  cavalry.  The  young  Prince  of  Orange 
threw  himself  without  orders,  yet  with  such  impetuosity, 
upon  the  left  wing  of  the  French  that  the  tremendous 
carnage  which  ensued  was  owing  in  a  great  measure  to 
the  disadvantage  at  which  he  placed  his  troops.  The 
French  slowly  retreated  by  Maubeuge  to  Valenciennes 
unmolested  by  their  conquerors,  whose  loss  had  been  far 
too  severe,  and  whose  fatigue  had  been  too  overpowering 
to  justify  pursuit.}  Before  the  end  of  the  campaign 
Mons  capitulated,  an  event  to  which  the  recent  defeat 
doubtless  contributed  not  a  little. 

The  battle  of  Malplaquet  was  the  signal  for  fresh 
negotiations,  in  what  spirit  commenced  by  Louis  will 
probably  always  remain  a  problem.  One  circumstance 
attending  the  conferences  of  Gertruydenberg  should  not 
be  lost  sight  of:  in  this  negotiation,  as  elsewhere,  the 
proposals  of  Louis  were  directed  to  the  separation  of  the 

*  The  French  lest  fourteen  thousand,  the  allies  no  less  than 
twenty  thousand  men.  The  best  account  of  this  remarkable  battle 
is  to  be  found  m  the  Memoirs  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough  by  Cpxe, 
ch.  Ixxxu.  Memoires  de  Pillar*,  in  loco. 

t  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  159. 

J  Pfister,  p.  160,  quotes  from  an  interesting  letter,  written  by  a 
trench  officer  of  rank  after  the  battle:  "Eugene  and  Marlborough 
must  needs  hav«  been  satisfied  with  us  to-day.  In  point  of  fact 

is  is  the  first  time  they  have  met  with  resistance  at  all  worthy  of 
them.  Must  not  every  one  acknowledge,  as  I  do,  that  these  two 
men  stand  higher  than  all  the  heroes  of  olden  time  ?" 


A.  D. 
1710. 


interests,  and,  if  possible,  to  the  severance  of  the  good  Annals  of 
understanding  of  the  allies.  Yet  that  he  promised  fair  Germany- 
cannot  be  denied.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  he  promised 
every  thing,  excepting  that  which  he  was  well  assured  was 
the  basis  of  all.  In  a  word,  Louis  was  again  required 
to  assist  in  dethroning  his  grandson,  and  in  refusing 
once  more  he  gained  an  opportunity  of  proclaiming  to 
the  world  his  own  hardships  and  moderation  contrasted 
with  the  unfeeling  severity  of  the  allies.  Louis  had  also  Broken  off 
another  motive  for  protracting  the  war  with  a  show  of  by  Louis. 
wishing  for  peace.  The  Whig  Ministry  in  England 
tottered  to  its  fall,  and  it  required  little  political  fore- 
sight to  predict  that  the  new  Tory  government  would 
withdraw  as  soon  as  possible  from  the  war,  and  in  par- 
ticular that  the  services  of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
would  not  be  rendered  much  longer  available  to  the 
cause  of  the  allies.  Thus,  then,  the  negotiations  of 
Gertruydenberg,  like  those  of  the  preceding  year  at  the 
Hague,  ended  in  a  mass  of  protocols,  and  in  some 
rather  bitter  recriminations.  Louis  attained  his  object ; 
but  let  history  beware  before  she  lends  her  sanction  to 
his  protestations  of  good  faith,  and  pause  before  she 
condemns  the  allies  for  reposing  little  trust  in  an  enemy 
beaten  but  not  yet  conquered,  while  there  remained  un- 
impaired the  keener  weapons  of  intrigue  and  chicane. 

So  soon  as  it  was  manifest  that  peace  was  as  far  off  as 
ever,  Eugene  hastened  to  Berlin  with  the  view  of  con- 
firming the  wavering  faith  of  Frederic  William.  Not  April  4. 
only  the  French,  but  also  the  Pope,  had  been  busy  with 
their  offers  of  temporal  and  spiritual  benefit  in  case  of 
his  deserting  the  allies.  Eugene's  visit  proved  most 
opportune,  and  he  fully  succeeded  in  his  mission  by  his 
representations,  and  by  assuring  the  King  that  the 
future  fate  of  Europe  depended  upon  the  event  of  this 
war.* 

Hastening  from  Berlin  back  to  the  Netherlands  the 
active  Eugene  concerted  with  Marlborongh  the  plan  of 
the  coming  campaign.  On  the  Rhine  it  was  determined 
that  the  war  should  be  wholly  defensive,  and  as  the 

T"ll  f*      »*  C  1  1_  " 

Elector  of   Hanover,  not   without  reason,  refused  the  ;s  wholly 
invidious  post  of  the  command  in  that  quarter,  it  was  defensive, 
intrusted  to  Louis,  the  reigning  Duke  of  Wirtemberg. 
Under  his  auspices,  the  designs  of  the  two  generals  were 
fulfilled  to  the  letter,  as  there  was  not  even  a  show  of 
activity  made  on  either  side  during  this  whole  campaign 
on  the  Rhine. 

In  the  Netherlands  a  war  of  sieges  was  waged 
entirely  to  the  advantage  of  the  allies.  His  late  reverses 
disinclined  Villars  to  hazard  so  soon  another  general 
engagement,  and  all  his  movements  were  therefore 
directed,  but  without  success,  to  the  relief  of  the  besieged 
places.  Still  suffering  from  his  wound,  he  withdrew 
early  in  the  campaign  to  the  waters  of  Bourbonne,  and 
his  successor,  Harcourt,  was  even  less  capable  of  arrest- 
ing the  allied  arms.  Accordingly,  the  towns  of  Douay  Someplaces 
and  Bethune,  Aire  and  St.  Ven ant,  were  successively 
invested  and  taken,  after  which  the  troops  on  both  sides 
were  distributed  in  winter-quarters  rather  earlier  than 
usual. 

In  Italy  nothing  of  importance  occurred.     General  Unimpor- 
Daun  made  another  attempt  to  pass  the  Alps,  and  was  ^g* 
again  foiled   bv  Marshal    Berwick,    and   a   Protestant 
movement  in  t'ne  South  of  France,  destined  toco-operate 
with  Daun,  was  rendered  abortive  by  the  defeat  of  its 
leader,  the  refugee  Seissan.f 

*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  161.         f  Coxe,  Ibid.  p.  96. 
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While  success  attended  the  allied  arms  so  far  from  the 
scene  of  the  prize  for  which  all  were  contending,  it  was 
there  that  a  series  of  fatalities  (to  call  the  events  that 
happened  by  no  harsher  name)  wrested  the  sceptre  of 
Spain  from  the  grasp  of  Charles,  at  the  moment  when 
his  own  efforts  had  for  once  seemed  to  deserve  it.  Profit- 
ing by  the  ardent  counsels  of  General  Stanhope,  the 
Austrian  party  risked  and  won  two  decisive  battles  from 
Philip.  Madrid  was  once  more  entered  in  triumph. 
Yet  even  this  availed  nothing.  Charles  found  himself 
received  with  disgust  by  the  inhabitants,  and  could  not 
succeed  in  reconciling  the  contending  pretensions  of  his 
own  generals.  Philip,  like  his  grandfather,  greatest  in 
adversity,  now  really  exerted  himself.  He  made  national 
and  popular  concessions,  and  the  nation  in  return 
flocked  to  assist  him.  Charles  was  forced  to  evacuate 
Madrid,  and  to  take  the  route  of  Barcelona,  where  his 
army  might  be  covered  by  the  fleet  of  the  Maritime 
Powers.  On  the  road  the  greatest  disorder  prevailed, 
and  that  despondency  which  commonly  turns  a  retreat 
into  a  flight.  Stanhope,  who  protected  the  rear  with 
four  thousand  English  troops,  was  cut  off  from  the  main 
body,  surprised  at  Brihuega,  and,  after  bravely  holding 
out  for  three  days,  forced  to  capitulate  before  his  col- 
league Staremberg  could  or  would  retrace  his  steps  and 
come  to  his  assistance.  In  the  engagement  that  ensued 
on  the  arrival  of  Staremberg  in  the  neighbouring  plain 
of  Villa  Viciosa  the  Austrians  were  signally  defeated, 
and  of  the  whole  of  that  army  which  Charles  so  lately 
headed  on  its  victorious  march  into  Madrid,  a  shattered 
remnant  only  of  seven  thousand  men  reached  Catalonia, 
disheartened,  and  convinced  that  if  Charles  was  fated  to 
win  the  crown  of  Spain  by  the  sword,  it  would  be  won 
in  other  countries,  and  by  generals  more  united  than 
the  leaders  of  the  last  disastrous  campaign.* 

It  is  proper  at  this  place  to  make  a  brief  mention  of 
the  war  in  Hungary.  From  the  day  he  ascended  the 
throne,  Joseph  lamented  this  prolonged  struggle  so  near 
the  hereditary  States,  which  acted  as  a  continual  check 
upon  his  efforts  elsewhere.  He  saw  at  a  glance  that 
religious  intolerance  had  been  the  abiding  cause  of  a 
desultory  warfare,  which  seemed  to  gather  strength  from 
its  progress.  Bigotry  formed  no  part  of  the  character 
or  education  of  the  Emperor  Joseph.  He  could,  there- 
fore, without  any  sacrifice  of  feeling,  offer  such  terms  as 
best  suited  the  emergencies  of  the  case.  Through  the 
Palatine,  he  assured  the  Hungarian  States  that  generally 
he  abjured  the  practice  of  persecuting  individuals  for 
their  religion,  and  that  in  particular  he  would  respect 
the  privileges  of  this  portion  of  his  dominions.  He 
convened  a  Diet  for  the  redress  of  grievances,  and  on 
every  occasion  declared  his  repugnance  to  the  coercive 
measures  of  the  late  Emperor  Leopold.  Yet  was  all 
conciliation  far  from  producing  any  effect  upon  the  mal- 
contents. They  convened  a  counter  Diet  at  Setzim, 
where  a  provisional  government  was  appointed,  and 
Ragotsky  elected  as  its  head.  Elevated  on  a  buckler, 
after  the  received  custom  of  Hungary,  the  Leader  (for 
such  was  his  title)  was  the  first  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity 
to  the  Constitution,  under  which  specious  name  was 
included  all  the  matter  in  dispute  between  the  Emperor 
and  the  insurgents.  Ultimately  their  demands  and  the 
firmness  of  Joseph  led  to  another  appeal  to  arms.  For 
five  years  alternate  success  prevented  any  definite  eon- 

*  For  this  campaign  in  Spain,  see  Coxe,  yol.  iv.  ch.  Ixxviii., 
•who  gives  his  authorities. 


elusion  to  this  wasting  conflict.     During  that  period,    Annals  ot 
whenever  fortune  favoured  the  Emperor,  he  wisely  had   (ierm,i;,y. 
recourse  to  conciliation,  with  a  view    of  <letacliit,g   the 
wavering  from  their  cause  :  to  Ragotsky  the  most  ample 
terms  were  repeatedly  offered,  but  always  in  vain.    That 
brave  and  faithful  Prince  invariably  refused  the  advan- 
tages which  a  separate  treaty  held  out  for  himself  at  the 
expense  of  his  followers.     At  length,  when  Heuster,  the 
conqueror  of  Tyrnau,  resumed  the  command  in  Tran- 
sylvania,  a  general   engagement    proved    fatal   to   the  JJjJ*  J 
insurgents.     Their  ill-supported  lines  were  broken,  and  feats  the 
the  reserve   fled  in   disorder.     Other  defeats   ensued,  rebels, 
until   Ragotsky   and  his  trusty  friend    Bertzeny    took  Aug-  17 
refuge  in  Poland.     Karoly  remained  with  only  a  small      A-  D- 
and  scattered  band  to  oppose  to  the  victorious  troops  of     1708. 
Austria.     At  this  moment  Joseph  prudently  interposed,  ^°tsky 
hoping  by  his  moderation  to  put  down  all  further  pre-  Puhfnd. 
text  for  war.     The  Palatine,  Count  Palfy,  was  instructed  Pacific  con- 
to  press  upon  the  attention  of  Karoly  the  leniency  of  the  duct  of  the. 
Emperar  and  the  hopelessness  of  a  protracted  resistance.  EmPeror« 
Unaided  by  the  counsels,  and  dispirited  at  the  absence 
of  Ragotsky,  Karoly  listened  to  the   liberal   overtures 
proposed  to  him,  and  the  convention  which  ultimately 
pacified  Hungary  was  arranged  at  Zatmar  between  him 
and  the  Palatine.     The  leading  features  of  this  fortunate  Jan. 
peace  were  toleration  for  the  future  and  an  amnesty  for      A.  D. 
the  past.    The  full  exercise  of  their  faith  was  guaranteed      171 1 . 
to  the  Protestants  of  Hungary,  unfettered  by  the  jealous  Convention 
surveillance  of  the  Jesuits  of  the  Imperial  Court.    These  of  Zattnar- 
articles  having  been  approved  on  both  sides,  the  Con- 
federacy was  dissolved,  and  Hungary  once  more  became 
an  integral  portion  of  the  hereditary  States.     Ragotsky,  Last  days 
after  a  few  more  years  of  active  life,  spent  however  at  a  of  Ra- 
distance  from  the  scene  of  his  early  exploits,  retired  to  8otsky- 
a  castle  he  possessed  on  the  shores  of  the  Sea  of  Mar- 
mora, and  there  closed  in  religious  seclusion  his  un- 
fortunate but  blameless  career.* 

Scarcely  had  affairs  assumed  the  appearance  of  peace,  Death  of 
and  twelve  days  before  the  ratifications  were  exchanged,  f  Joseph, 
when  the  Emperor  died  of  the  small-pox.    The  Dauphin    P 
had  expired  at  Paris  three  days  previously  of  the  same 
disease ;  a  disease  at  that  time  so  little  understood  as  to 
be  considered  generally  fatal.     We  have  elsewhere  given 
the  character  of  Joseph ;  a  monarch  in  some  respects 
far  in  advance  of  his  age,  on  all  accounts  to  be  lamented 
by  Austria   and  Europe.     He  was  succeeded   by  his  Charles  VI. 
brother   Charles,  a  weak  and  bigoted  man,  but  with  succeeds 
some  just  views  of  the  important  post  he  was  called  to 
fill. 

The  close  of  the  year  preceding  this  important  event  Dismissal 
brought  about  a  political  revolution  still  more  unpro- 
pitious  to  the  cause  of  the  allies.  By  one  of  the  sudden 
reverses  to  which  the  actors  in  state  affairs  are  liable, 
the  Whigs  were  ignominiously  dismissed  from  the 
government  in  England,  and  the  Tories  succeeded  to 
the  favour  of  the  Queen.  The  Marlborough  interest  in 
particular  suffered. {  The  Duchess,  the  treasurer  Go- 

*  Coxe,  vol.  iv.  ch.  Ixxix.  where  may  be  learnt  at  length  the 
concluding  passages  of  Ragotsky's  life.  He  was  the  last  of  his 
name,  though  jnot  entirely  of  his  race.  His  sons,  who  both  died 
childless,  were  not  permitted  by  the  Austrian  Court  to  assume  the 
patronymic.  See  Windisch,  p.  470 — 480. 

t  Pfister  says  the  Emperor's  death  was  concealed  from  Karoly 
until  after  the  exchange  of  the  ratifications.  The  Emperor  died 
from  the  ignorance  of  his  physicians. 

I  The  lively  Menzel  says,  because  the  Duchess  had  worn  at 
court  a  more  "costly  pair  of  gloves  than  her  mistress,  6te.  lief, 
p.  615. 
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History,  dolphin,  and  his  son  Lord  Sunderland  (Marlborough's 
son-in-law)  were  dismissed.  Harley,  St.  John,  and 
Mrs.  Masham  replaced  them.  A  sentiment  of  the 
public  welfare  appears  to  have  influenced  the  Duke  not 
to  desert  his  post,  though  he  retained  no  longer  a  single 
friend  in  office.*  Circumstances  seemed,  however,  to 
render  it  desirable  that  if  he  continued  in  the  command 
I)uke  of  the  armv>  tne  Stadtholdership  of  the  Netherlands 
of  Marl- 6  should  be  intrusted  to  him.  This  was  a  post  he  had 
borough  re-  formerly  refused,  and  it  was  now  withholden  from  him 
tains  his  under  frivolous  pretences.  Empty  professions  were 
command,  ]avjsniy  bestowed  in  its  place  by  the  allies.  He  was 
thTthanks  called  the  soul  of  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  received  the 
of  the  diplo-  thanks  of  the  ministers  of  the  several  Powers.  Eugene 
matic  body,  sincerely  rejoiced  to  retain  by  his  side  the  only  kindred 

spirit  of  the  age. 

Embarrass-      The  death  of  Joseph  complicated  still  more  the  per- 
ing  state  of  pjexeci   qUestion   of   the    Spanish  succession.     Unless 
affairs.         Charles,   who  succeeded  to   his  brother's   inheritance, 
renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  he 
stood  precisely  in  the  situation  so  objected  to  by  the 
allies,  of  uniting  on  one  head  the  crowns  of  two  power- 
ful Kingdoms.     This  embarrassment  was  quickly  seized 
upon  by  the  new  ministry  of  England,  in  whose  eyes 
tne  war  jtself  was  far  from  popular.     They  reverted, 
a-  therefore,  with  some  justice,  to  the  first  of  the  separation 
tion  treaty,  treaties,  by  which  Philip  of  Anjou  was  to  have  Spain, 
while   the   Netherlands   and    the    Italian ,  possessions 
remained  annexed  to  the    Imperial   crown.     In  these 
sentiments  the   States  General   acquiesced,  and  secret 
conferences  were  begun  to  be  held  this  year  at  Paris 
and  in  London. 

Charles  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that   the  new  Emperor 

crowned  at  would  tamely  submit  to  the  loss  of  half  his  inheritance. 

Octni2°rt  So  soon  as>  tnrouoh  tne  g°od  offices  of  Eugene,  he  had 
A  D'  been  unanimously  elected  to  the  Imperial  dignity,t  and 
ijll  had  been  crowned  at  Frankfort,  he  employed  every 
His  spirited  means  in  his  power  to  arouse  the  dormant  spirit  of  the 
measures,  allies.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  one  more  campaign 
such  as  had  lately  been  fought  would  have  depressed 
France  finally  and  irrevocably.  Louis  was  growing 
old ;  his  reputation  for  success  in  war  was  only  remem- 
bered to  have  once  existed,  and  was  contrasted  with  the 
defeats  his  armies  now  invariably  sustained.  The 
nation,  enormously  laden  with  taxes,  perceived  that  they 
were  contributing  their  blood  and  their  treasure  to  swell 
the  triumph  of  the  enemy.  Common  prudence  should 
have  dictated  perseverance  to  the  allies,  lest  so  much 
should  be  suffered  and  so  much  regained  to  no  purpose. 
But  common  prudence  is  a  quality  unknown  to  the 
interested  manoeuvres  of  party  politics.  In  England  the 
war  was  considered  a  Whig  war,  and  was  therefore 
odious  to  the  new  government,  while  the  unreflecting 
people  were  bid  to  count  the  cost  of  so  protracted  a 
conflict.  In  Holland,  national  glory  was  never  allowed 
to  be  bought  at  any  very  large  price ;  and  thus  a  gene- 
ral selfishness  seems  to  have  operated  in  favour  of 
France,  apparently  so  reduced  as  to  be  incapable  of 
another  effort  on  her  own  behalf. 

rou  h  in       In  the  mean  Whlle>  althouSh  the  war  may  be  considered 
the  Nether- to  be  .llere  terminated  as  far  as  regards  the  active  co- 
lands,          operation  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  it  was  not  found 
possible,  or  it  was  judged  inexpedient,  to  withdraw  at 

*  Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  300. 

t  The  Perpetual  Capitulation,  proposed  at  the  Peace  of  West- 
phalia, was  now  first  introduced  at  the  election  of  Charles  VI. 


Culpable 
selfishness 
of  the 
allies. 


once  from  the  Grand  Alliance,  and  Marlborongh  was 
continued  in  his  command  in  the  Netherlands.  Eugene 
had  previously  quitted  him  at  the  request  of  the  Queen 
Mother,  (who  was  appointed  Regent  pending  the  Arrival 
of  Charles  from  Spain,)  and  was  employed  in  drawing 
together  a  large  body  of  forces  on  the  Rhine,  with  a  view 
to  cover  Frankfort  and  the  hereditary  dominions.  It 
could  not  escape  the  Duke  that  any  general  engage- 
ment, even  if  attended  with  the  happiest  results,  was 
likely  to  be  any  thing  but  agreeable  to  the  present 
British  ministry.  He,  therefore,  turned  his  attention, 
with  consummate  address,  to  an  exploit  which  could  not 
fail  of  redounding  to  his  personal  credit.  This  was 
accomplished  by  passing  the  supposed  impracticable 
lines  of  Bouchain,  behind  which  Villars  lay  in  great 
force,  and  so  far  confident  of  not  being  disturbed  as  to 
have  written  to  Louis,  that  "  he  had  put  a  ne  plus 
ultra  to  the  Duke  of  Marlborough."*  Yet  were  the 
celebrated  lines  passed  without  the  loss  of  a  man,  and 
Bouchain  itself  surrendered  within  three  weeks  after- 
wards. This  is  the  concluding  action  of  a  hero  second 
to  none  in  the  annals  of  the  British  nation.  He  lived 
long  enough  to  receive  the  usual  recompense  of  exalted 
characters,  for  in  this  same  year  he  was  summarily  de- 
prived of  all  his  employments,  and  persecuted  with  the 
relentless  rigour  of  a  hoarded  malice  on  charges,  some 
of  which  were  false,  and  all  were  frivolous.  Never, 
surely,  has  the  frenzy  of  party  exhibited  a  more  noxious 
intemperance.  Marlborough  retired  in  disgrace,  which 
his  achievements  reflected  threefold  upon  the  men  who 
recalled  him. 

At  this  moment  preliminaries  were  secretly  signed  at 
London  between  the  English  and  French  courts,  by 
which  Louis  bound  himself  not  to  suffer  the  union  of 
the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain  on  the  same  head, 
and  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  other  members  of  the 
Grand  Alliance.  In  pursuance  of  these  preliminaries, 
early  in  the  ensuing  year,  a  Congress  was  formally 
opened  at  Utrecht,  and  the  ministers  of  the  several 
Powers  were  invited  to  attend.  At  the  same  time 
Charles  despatched  Eugene  to  London,  in  the  hope  of 
averting  by  his  presence,  and  the  weight  of  his  illustri- 
ous name,  both  the  disgrace  of  Marlborough  and  the 
threatened  suspension  of  hostilities.  The  Prince  was 
coldly  received  at  court,  though  the  nation  paid  him  all 
the  honour  due  to  his  merit.  After  awhile,  absurd 
rumours  were  set  afloat  as  to  his  .mission,  and  his 
intimacy  with  the  Whigs.  In  the  end,  he  gained 
neither  of  his  objects,  and  returned,  after  witnessing 
every  spark  of  enthusiasm  for  the  Austrian  cause  ex- 
tinct, the  war  universally  cried  down,  and  French 
intrigue  everywhere  predominant. 

But  an  untoward  event  prolonged  the  conflict  between 
all  parties  yet  another  campaign,  and  at  one  time 
seemed  likely  to  give  it  a  new  impetus.  Within  one 
week  occurred  the  deaths  of  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  the 
heir  apparent,  and  his  eldest  son,  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 
The  former  was  the  grandson,  the  latter  the  great 
grandson  of  Louis.  There  only  intervened,  therefore, 
the  Duke  of  Anjou,  a  sickly  infant,  to  prevent  the  depre- 
cated union  of  the  two  crowns  on  the  head  of  Philip  V. 
of  Spain.  By  this  event  the  British  ministry  found 
themselves  a  great  deal  embarrassed,  and  their  only 
means  of  extricating  themselves  from  the  dilemma, 

*  Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  316.  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  163.  Coxe,  Memotrr 
of  the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  ch.  101,  102. 
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rendered  imminent  by  the  ill-health  of  the  surviving 
child,  was  to  extort  from  Louis  a  renunciation  in  any 
case  of  such  pretensions  by  Philip.  Fortunately  (if 
any  great  importance  can  be  attached  to  such  a  renun- 
ciation) Louis  was  not  the  same  monarch  as  had  com- 
menced that  long  and  fluctuating  contest.  He  ultimately 
acceded  to  the  demand ;  in  the  mean  while  hostilities 
were  loudly  proclaimed  by  the  other  Powers,  and  England 
was  compelled  to  take  her  share  of  the  war,  in  the 
character  of  a  member  of  the  Grand  Alliance. 

But  though  circumstances  were  not  ripe  for  throwing 
off  the  mask,  it  was  privately  concerted  between  the  two 
governments  of  England  and  France  that  nothing  of 
importance  should  be   undertaken  by   the   troops  now 
opposed  to  Villars  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of 
Ormond,  who  superseded  Marlborough.     Accordingly, 
although  the  campaign  of  the  Netherlands  opened  under 
the  most  favourable  auspices,  Eugene  leading  an  army 
which  far  outnumbered  that  of  the  French,  and  in  moral 
force  as  well  as  in  military  equipment  might  be  con- 
sidered as  greatly  its  superior,  it  very  quickly  appeared 
how  delusive  was  this  gallant  appearance.     The  design 
of  Eugene  was  to  attack  Villars  without  loss  of  time,  or 
at  any  rate  to  assume  such  an  attitude  of  offence  by 
marching  forwards,  as  should  either  force  that  general 
to  risk  an  engagement,  or  to  retire,  and  leave  the  country 
open  to  the  operations  of  the  allies.     When  pressed  to 
acquiesce  in  this  plan,  Ormond  confessed  to  the  council 
of  war  that  he  had  private  instructions  not  to  attack  the 
French.     Upon  this,  Eugene  set  about  taking  Quesnoy, 
with  the  understanding  that  nothing  in  the  instructions 
of  the  English  general  prevented  him  from  covering  the 
siege.     Yet,  when  the  place  was  within  two  or  three 
days  of  capitulating,  the  Duke  of  Ormond  intimated  to 
Eugene  that  he  had  orders  to  proclaim  an  armistice, 
and  to  depart  with  the  British  troops  under  his  command 
to  take  possession  of  Dunkirk,  which  the  French  had 
intermediately  ceded  as  a  pledge  to  the  Queen  of  England. 
Fortunately  for  the  allied  cause,  the  greater  part  of  his 
troops  refused  to  obey  the  orders  of  Ormond  to  disband 
themselves,  and,  with  the  exception  of  two  regiments, 
passed  over  to  the  quarters  of  Eugene.     The  Prince, 
with  his  force  so  far  weakened,  yet  possessed  himself  of 
Quesnoy,  and  soon  after  invested  Landrecy,  but  without 
success.    The  Duke  of  Ormond,  failing  in  his  endeavours 
to  retain  the  obedience  of  the  German  subsidiary  troops, 
separated  himself  from  the   allies,  and   increased  the 
consternation  caused  by  his  desertion  of  their  cause  by 
seizing  upon  the  towns  of  Ghent  and  Bruges,  under  the 
pretence  of  holding  them  for  his  sovereign.     Through- 
out this  disgraceful  campaign  our  indignation  is  divided 
between  the  baseness  of  the  ministry  who  issued  such 
orders,  and  the  subserviency  of  the  general  who  carried 
them  into  execution.     It  is  indeed  alleged  that  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  was  more  the  dupe  than  the  conscious  agent 
of  his  government  in  this  matter,  and  if  such  a  palliation 
be  sufficient  for  a  general  holding  so  deep  a  responsi- 
bility, we  cannot  in  justice  withhold  it  where  it  is  so 
entirely  needed.* 

The  effect  of  such  conduct  was  to  throw  the  game 
into  the  hands  of  Villars.  Recovering  all  his  former 
audacity,  and  with  it  a  portion  of  his  former  good 
fortune,  he  succeeded  by  a  well-timed  movement  in 


defeating  a  large  body  of  Dutch  troops  under  the  Earl  Annali  of 
of  Albermarle  at  Denain,  and  in  forcing  Eugene  to 
retire  from  the  siege  of  Landrecy.  Six  important 
places*  were  taken  by  the  victorious  French,  and  the 
campaign  ended  with  the  most  signal  advantage  to  the 
arms  of  Louis. 

On  the  Rhine,  the  Duke  of  Wirtemberg  made  an  in- 
effectual attempt  upon  the  lines  of  Lauterburgh ;  shortly 
after  which  both  parties  retired  into  winter-quarters.    In  Six  places 
Italy  and  Spain  an  armistice  was  concluded.  taken  by 

These  events  paved  the  way  to  a  definite  and  con-  the  F'ench' 
elusive  peace.     Definite,  so  far  as  the  term  comprises  *h   RU-C 
the  War  of  the  Succession — conclusive  for  the  present.  The  Peace 
The  Peace  of  Utrecht,  which  followed  this  shameful  of  Utrecht, 
campaign,  in  many  respects  resembled  it ;  nor,  if  we  take 
into  consideration  the  time  when  it  was  set  on  foot,  the 
manner  in  which  it  was  carried  into  effect,  and  the  pro- 
visions it  contained,   can   any  other  epithet  fairly  be 
attached  to  it. 

It  seemed,  however,  as  if  the  cabinet  of  St.  James's  Duplicity 
would  be   consistent   in  duplicity  to  the  last.     Thus,  of  the 
although  it  was  agreed  in  the  Congress  that  each  of  the  B"*>sn 
allied  Powers  should  give  in  their  claims  and  contest  ca 
them  singly,  still  on  every  occasion  the  British  Govern- 
ment pretended  to  repudiate  a  separate  peace.    At  length  Message  of 
the  Queen,  with  an  appearance  of  sincerity  which  very  'be  Queen 
much  resembled  an  insult  from  its  glaring  perversion  of  * 
the  fact,  acquainted  the  Parliament,  that  since  so  much 
time  had  been  given  to  negotiation,  and  nothing  was 
concluded,  she  for  her  part  must  take  the  initiative,  and 
make  peace  for  herself.     This  message  struck   at  the 
root  of  all  the  obligations  of  honour  and  good  faith  by 
which  in  the  present  instance  England  was  bound  to  the 
Grand  Alliance.     The  ostensible  cause  of  delay  was  the  J1^*^8 
reluctance  of  the  States  General  to  accede  to  the  terms 


ment. 


of  a  Barrier  Treaty  for  the  Netherlands;  a  treaty  which  England, 
it  will  be  more  convenient  hereafter  to  record.     But  the  Holland, 
late  campaign  decided  the  Dutch  that  nothing  further  Savoy,  Por- 
could  be  undertaken  with   advantage  to  the  common  ^K   '. ami 

_..  ,.  .,         c  Prussia. 

cause.  Five  separate  treaties  were,  therefore,  con-  A  -j  lt 
eluded  on  the  same  day  by  France,  with  England,  Hoi-  A>  D 
land,  Savoy,  Portugal,  and  Prussia.  1713. 

By  the  terms  of  these  treaties,  France  acknowledged  France  and 
the  Protestant  succession  in  favour  of  the  House   of  England. 
Hanover,  and  formally  renounced  the  cause  of  the  Pre- 
tender.    The  crowns  of  Spain  and  France  were  never 
to  be  united.     Newfoundland,  with   the   exception   of 
Cape  Breton,  was  ceded,  as  also  Acadia,  Hudson's  Bay, 
and  St.  Christopher.    These  were  the  more  important 
articles  between  England  and  France. 

To   the   Dutch   the   Netherlands   were    temporarily  France  and 
ceded,  to  be  hereafter  resigned  to  Austria,  under  the  Holland, 
conditions  of  a   Barrier   Treaty.     Lille   was   restored 
to  France ;  that  glorious  conquest  which  had  cost  so 
much,  and  had  been  so  ably  achieved.     But  then   a 
free  market  in  France  was  granted  to  Holland  for  her 
herrings ! 

The  Duke  of  Savoy  received  Sicily,  with  the  title  of  France  and 
King,  and  was  named  to  the  reversion  of  Spain  and  the  Savoy. 
Indies,  failing  the  issue  of  the  House  of  Anjou. 

Certain  contested  boundaries  in  South  America  were  France  and 
conceded  to  Portugal.  Portugal. 

France  recognised  the  royal  title  in  Prussia,  and  the  France  and 
right  of  that  country  to  Neufchatel,  at  the  same  time  Prussia. 


*  The  reader  may  compare  Coxe,  Ibid.  142;  Pfister,  Ibid. 
p.  165,  166;  and  especially  Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  359—363.  Vic  du 
Prince  Eugene,  in  loco. 
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relinquishing  on  the  part  of  Spain  a  corner  of  Guelder- 
land.  On  the  other  hand  Prussia  resigned  to  France 
its  rights  in  the  Principality  of  Orange. 

Three  months  later,  separate  treaties  were  concluded 
between  England  and  Spain  ;  whereby  the  latter  ceded 
Gibraltar  and  Minorca  to  the  former,  with  the  privilege 
of  the  Assiento,  or  monopoly  for  a  certain  number  of 
years  of  the  importation  of  slaves  into  America ;  and 
between  Spain  and  the  above-named  Powers  severally, 
by  which  the  articles  already  recited  were  repeated  and 
confirmed.* 

Our  limits  are  wholly  inadequate  to  a  discussion  upon 
the  merits  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  Yet  we  may  be 
permitted  to  seize  the  salient  points  of  so  questionable 
a  measure.  The  war  was  originally  begun  because 
France  made  it  evident  that  her  most  solemn  engage- 
ments were  not  to  be  trusted,  and  it  ended  in  giving 
credit  to  her  for  a  renunciation  extorted  by  reverses,  and 
compromising  her  future  interests.  The  grand  object 
of  a  barrier  was  but  imperfectly  secured,  as  we  shall 
presently  have  occasion  to  see.  Newfoundland  could 
hardly  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  conquest  by  the 
English,  who  claimed  to  have  first  discovered  it,  whereas 
the  cession  of  Cape  Breton  was  a  material  advantage  to 
France.  In  general,  the  bad  faith  which  authorized 
separate  treaties  was  in  itself  condemnatory  of  the  con- 
duct of  such  as  made  war  in  concert,  but  secured  peace 
for  themselves.  With  regard  to  the  consequences  of  this 
peace,  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  it  is  allowed  on  all 
hands  to  have  contained  the  germ  of  the  wars  of  the 
following  century,  and  to  advert  to  the  well-known 
opinion  of  Pitt,  that  "  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  was  an  in- 
effaceable stain  upon  the  page  of  English  history."f 

So  much  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  that  the  course  of  events  will  be  troubled,  unless 
we  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  that  measure.  It  was 
arranged,  as  has  been  said,  at  the  time  of  the  peace,  yet 
circumstances  intervened  to  prevent  its  completion 
before  the  year  1718,  when  Austria  finally  acceded  to 
it  under  certain  modifications.  Its  intention  and  pre- 
sent provisions  were  as  follows. 

So  long  as  the  Netherlands  remained  in  the  posses- 
sion of  Spain,  it  was  found  that  upon  every  continental 
war  the  French  easily  overran  and  remained  masters  of 
a  country  feebly  garrisoned  and  tamely  defended.  Yet, 
as  throughout  these  Provinces  there  existed  a  strong  and 
well-connected  chain  of  fortresses,  it  was  far  from 
indifferent  to  Germany,  and  especially  to  the  Maritime 
Powers,  when  the  Netherlands  were  converted  into  a 
stronghold  for  French  troops,  and  a  central  point  for 
attack  upon  the  surrounding  territories.  To  guard 
against  such  an  inconvenience,  which  was  perpetually 
occurring,  it  was  proposed,  so  early  as  the  year  of  the 
hrand  Alliance,  (1701.)  to  take  possession  of  the  Nether- 
lands m  the  name  of  the  Emperor,  and  out  of  them  to 
form  a  sufficient  barrier  against  France.  Mutual 
jealousies,  which  will  naturally  occur  to  the  reader, 
opposed  at  that  time  the  settlement  of  the  question.  In 
the  course  of  the  war,  when  (in  the  year  1706)  the 
arms  of  Marlborough  had  placed  the  whole  of  the  Low 
Countries  m  the  hands  of  the  allies,  the  Maritime 
owers  administered  the  affairs  of  the  Provinces,  in  the 
name  of  Charles  of  Spain,  in  reality  at  their  own  dis- 
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cretion.  In  the  year  1709  the  first  direct  attempt  at  a  Annals  of 
barrier  treaty  was  made  by  the  same  Powers,  whereby  Germany, 
the  States  guaranteed  the  Protestant  succession,  and  in 
return  England  bound  herself  to  assist  in  maintaining  a 
barrier,  consisting  of  a  line  of  fortresses  along  the  Lys 
and  the  Scheldt.  Lord  Townshend,  the  English 
minister,  signed  this  treaty  in  spite  of  some  opposition 
offered  by  Charles  in  respect  to  certain  places  on  the 
Scheldt,  and  by  the  King  of  Prussia  on  behalf  of  some 
part  of  the  Spanish  Guelder.  When  the  Tories  suc- 
ceeded the  Whigs  in  power,  it  suited  their  policy  to  dis- 
own the  whole  transaction,  to  pass  a  vote  of  censure 
upon  Lord  Townshend  as  having  exceeded  his  in- 
structions, and  to  free  the  Queen  as  much  as  possible 
from  this,  as  well  as  all  other,  foreign  engagements.* 
Acting  in  this  spirit,  they  entered  into  various  negotia- 
tions, in  wbJch  they  offered  the  Dutch  to  be  freed  from 
the  necessity  of  interfering  in  the  question  of  the  Pro- 
testant succession,  unless  formally  applied  to  for  that 
purpose.  On  the  other  hand,  the  barrier  was  con- 
siderably weakened  by  the  cession  to  France  of  more 
than  one  important  place.f  This  was  the  design,  and 
these  were  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  celebrated 
Barrier  Treaty.  To  the  further  developement  of  this 
measure  we  will  not  now  advert,  as  some  time  elapsed 
before  it  came  before  the  Emperor.  At  present  the 
Maritime  Powers  and  France  adjusted  the  question 
without  reference  to  his  consent.  Enough  has  been 
stated  to  give  the  reader  a  general  idea  of  this  favourite 
scheme  of  the  XVIIIth  Century.  We  shall  by  and  by 
have  occasion  to  point  out  how  much  more  commend- 
able the  plan  was  in  design  than  in  execution. J 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  conditions  offered  Conditiont 
to  the  Emperor  and  the  Empire  by  Louis,  now  free  °^1^  to 
from  his  other  assailants,  were  not  such  as  suited  the  perorandto 
Imperial  honour  or  the  interests  of  Germany  to  accept.  Germany 
The  Italian  conquests,  with  the  exception  of  the  depend-  by  Loui». 
encies  of  Milan  and  Naples,  were  to  be  restored.     The 
Electors  of  Cologne  and  Bavaria  to  be  reinstated,  the 
latter  receiving  the  Island  of  Sardinia  and  the  title  of 
King  as  compensation  for  his  losses.     The  Netherlands 
were  offered  to  the  Emperor,  subject  to  a  Barrier  Treaty. 
The  Empire  was  to  abide   by  the  Peace  of  Ryswick, 
France  retaining  her  conquests  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  but  giving  up  or  dismantling  all  places  taken  on 
the  right  bank.     In  return,  France  would  acknowledge 
Charles  as  Emperor,   and   the   Duke  of  Hanover  as 
Elector.     A  very  short  time  was  conceded  for  the  con- 
sideration of  these  somewhat  preposterous  demands. 

Charles  repudiated  a  Peace  on  such  unworthy  terms  Repudiated 
with  becoming  spirit.     The  Imperial  minister,  Sinzen-  ^dC(h"leS 
dorf,  was  directed  to  protest  against  any  such  conditions,  Diet 
and  to  leave  the  Congress.     It  now  became  necessary 
to  secure  the  co-operation  of  the  Empire,  and  to  arouse 
the  national  feeling,  somewhat  dulled  by  a  tedious  war, 
and  by  a  prospect  of  further  hostilities   in  which  the 
allies  took  no  part.     With  the  representatives,  however, 
of  the  Empire,  there  appeared   on    examination  little 

*  The  suspicion  that  usually  attaches  to  the  Tories  is  a  leaning 
to  the  Pretender,  and  consequently  a  dislike  to  the  guarantee  of  a 
Protestant  succession.  Buraet.  M  loco.  Heeren,  Ibid.  p.  292. 

f  Ex.  gr.  Lille,  Maubeuge,  Neuport,  Halle,  &c.  This  plan  was 
called  indifferently  the  French  plan,  and  the  Queen's  plan. 
Burnet,  Ibid.  p.  366. 

J  For  the  Barrier  Treaty,  see  Memoire*  de»  Pay»  Bat ;  Lord 
Bolingbroke's  Correspondence;  and  Coxe,  Ibid.  ch.  IxxxiL,  who 
ably  epitomizes  the  whole  question. 
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difficulty,  as  the  Diet  had  taken  no  part  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace,  not  having  yet  been  able  to  agree  on  a 
deputation,  in  consequence  of  the  renewal  of  the  dis- 
putes about  the  Ryswick  clause.  The  five  Associated 
Circles  had  indeed  attended  the  Congress,  to  very  little 
purpose,  however,  as  the  peace  was  concluded  without 
the  smallest  attention  being  paid  to  their  presence  or 
their  claims.  The  Imperial  minister  went  so  far  as  to 
intimate  to  them  that  they  did  not  belong  to  treaties 
between  first-rate  Powers.  After  the  publication  of  the 
peace  they  came  to  a  resolution  at  Heilbronn,  that 
inasmuch  as  they  had  initiated  a  treaty  of  mutual  co- 
operation, previous  to  the  declaration  of  war  by  the 
Empire,  they  had  full  right  to  conclude  a  peace  inde- 
pendent t)f  that  body.  The  result  of  their  proceedings 
was,  however,  less  important  than  such  decided  measures 
seemed  to  promise.  A  sentiment  of  reviving  loyalty 
disposed  them  to  the  views  of  the  rest  of  the  Empire, 
and  when  the  Diet  becomingly  responded  to  the  ener- 
getic remonstrances  of  the  Emperor,  the  five  Circles 
joined  in  the  address,*  and  it  was  unanimously  voted 
to  reject  the  proposals  of  France,  and  to  continue  the 
war. 

As  far  as  appearances  went,  the  Empire  seemed  on 
this  occasion  to  arm  for  the  contest  with  more  than 
ordinary  spirit.  Owing  to  a  treaty  of  neutrality  which 
the  Emperor  gladly  concluded  with  France  and  Eng- 
land for  Spain,  Italy,  and  the  Low  Countries,  he  was 
enabled  to  set  a  good  example,  and  to  add  to  the  army 
on  the  Rhine  Austrian  troops  drawn  from  all  these 
countries.  Eugene  was  appointed  generalissimo,  and 
took  the  field  with  his  usual  energy  and  determination. 
Before,  however,  he  was  in  a  condition  to  act  upon  the 
offensive,  Villars  with  three  separate  corps  was  threat- 
ening the  whole  line  of  the  Rhine  country.  When,  at 
length,  the  two  armies  were  opposed  to  each  other,  it 
was  soon  manifest  to  Eugene  that  his  post  was  an 
empty  one,  and  that  a  protracted  campaign  would  be  a 
series  of  disasters.  The  contingents,  abundant  on  paper, 
proved  in  reality  shamefully  deficient,  and  of  the  four 
millions  of  thalers  voted  for  the  war,  not  above  a  sixteenth 
part  was  ever  applied  to  this  purpose. f  "  I  stand," 
wrote  Eugene,  "  on  the  Rhine  as  a  sentinel,  and  while 
contemplating  the  fertile  territory  around  me,  cannot 
avoid  the  reflection  how  fortunate,  how  tranquil,  and 
how  free  from  commotions  the  German  nation  might 
live,  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  gifts  of  nature,  if  they  did 
but  possess  self-confidence,  and  knew  how  to  use  their 
own  strength. "J  Ultimately,  Villars,  gathering  courage 
from  impunity,  took  both  Landau  and  Friburg,  and  his 
opponent  was  forced  to  look  on,  where  he  could  not 
assist.  It  was  now  apprehended  that  the  French  would 
press  forward  through  the  Black  Forest,  and  carry  the 
war  nearer  the  hereditary  States.  In  point  of  fact,  the 
nation,  as  such,  was  weary  of  a  war  by  which  it  was  very 
certain  they  could  gain  nothing.  The  knowledge  of  this 
fact,  and  the  obvious  inutility,  or  rather  danger  of  con- 
tinuing a  show  of  offence  where  it  was  not  even  possible 
to  defend,  prevailed  upon  Eugene  to  bethink  himself 
seriously  of  peace.  In  November,  accordingly,  the  two 
generals  met,  and  opened  a  conference  at  the  Castle  of 
Rastadt.  Although  ceremony  was  wisely  banished  on 
this  occasion,  many  circumstances  intervened  to  prolong 

*  The  "  Gutachten." 

f  Pfister  says,  "  at  the  most  two  hundred  and  fifty-seven  thou- 
sand rix-thalers  reached  the  military  chest."     Ibid.  p.  170. 
J  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  170. 


the  discussions.     At  one  time  the  unreasonable  demands  Annals  of 
of  the  French  (who  seemed  generally  to  have  proposed 
terms  as  Jews  commence  a  bargain)  drove  Eugene  to 
seek  for  further  instructions.     He  returned,  however, 
when  Villars  offered  milder   conditions  ;  a   concession 
owing  to  the  fears  of  the  King  that  the  English  ministry 
tottered.      Under  other    circumstances    the    Emperor 
might  in  his  turn  have  used  this  fear  to  his  advantage, 
and  have  risen  in  his  demands.     There  were  reasons,  Reasons 
however,  which  inclined  him  equally  with  Louis  to  a  which  in- 
final  conclusion  of  the  contest.   The  Northern  war  made  clined  both 
itself  heard  once  more  ;  the  Turks  were  again  in  arms  ;  Parties  to  p 
and  in  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Spain  he  foresaw  much  Prefimina 
and   complicated    cause   of  apprehension.     Thus   the  ries  agreed 
generals  were  permitted  to  arrange  certain  prelimina-  to. 
ries,  and  to  agree  that  a  Congress  for  their  ratification  Mar>  6> 
should  be  held  at  Baden  in  Switzerland.  A-  D> 

The  preliminaries  affirmed  in  the  fullest  manner  the 
articles  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  referring  to  the  crowns 
of  Spain  and  France.  They  conferred  upon  the  Em-  fur  the 
peror  Naples,  Sardinia,  Milan,  and  the  Stati  deglipre-  Emperor  ; 
sidi.  The  Netherlands  came  also  into  the  possession  of 
the  House  of  Austria,  subject  to  the  Barrier  Treaty  : 
restitution  was  to  be  made  to  the  Electors  of  Bavaria 
and  Cologne  ;  on  the  other  hand,  the  Elector  of  Hanover 
was  acknowledged. 

The  rest  of  Germany  was  not  so  well  treated.     The  ^r  ^]e 
Empire  was   forced   to  accept   the  provisions   of  the  Emlnre- 
Treaties  of  Munster,  Nimwegen,  and  Ryswick  as  the 
basis  of  a  new  peace.     All  conquests  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Rhine,  as  for  instance  Kehl,  Old  Brisac,  and 
Friburg,  were  restored,  but  the  important   fortress  of 
Landau  was  left  with  the  French. 

These  conditions  were  approved  of  by  the  Emperor 
in  a  very  few  days.     In  laying  the  matter  before 
Diet,*    he    observed    that,    under    all    circumstances,  terms  and 
deserted  as  he  was  by  the  allies,  and  but  feebly  sup-  lays  them 
ported  by  the  nation  in  general,  he  found  it  impossible  before  the 
to  procure  more  favourable  terms.     As  but  a  short  time        ' 
was  allowed  to  intervene  for  consideration,  he  left  it  to 
the  Diet  to  determine  whether  they  had  not  better  grant 
him  full  power  to  act  on  their  behalf,  or  whether  they 
still  insisted  on  putting  forward  the  deputation  whose 
members  had  been  so  frequently  named  and  so  frequently 
altered.     In  reply,  the  Diet,  seeing  no  alternative,  con- 
sented  to   the    Emperor's    proposal,   and    there   only 
remained  the  difficulty  of  raising  a  sum  sufficient  to  pay 
the  auxiliary  forces.     Eventually,  when  arguments  and 
counterstatements  were  exhausted,  the  Diet  voted  the 
necessary  funds,  and  Eugene  hurried  to  Baden,  where  Peace  of 
the  preliminaries  were  changed,  after  some  trifling  alter-  ,,a  ^ 
ations,  into  a  peace.     At  the  Congress  of  Baden   all  " 
foreign  ambassadors  were  excluded,  and  the  deputies  of 
certain  of  the  States  only  admitted  to  the  exchange  of 
ratifications.    Their  protests,  not  a  few  in  number,  were 
suffered  to  accumulate  in  silence. 

The  complaint  that  was  urged  with  the  greatest  obsti-  Protf,st  of 
nacy  was   from  the  Evangelical  body  concerning  the    eejcj 
repeal  of  the  celebrated  Ryswick  clause.     When  that  ^^ 
body  proposed,  in  the  first  instance,  to  withhold  their 
acquiescence  from  the  treaty  until  their  demands  were 
satisfied,  they  were  characteristically  answered  by  the 
Romanists,  that  in  that  case  they  might  finish  the  war 
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Duke  of   Marlborough,  with  equal   point  and  justice, 
e  Diet  "  the  chamber  of  formalities,"  Die  Fonnalit'dten 


*  The 

named  the  Diet 
Rammer.    Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  170. 
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themselves.  Eugene  and  Villars,  though  for  different 
reasons,  concurred  in  the  opinion,  which  they  did  not 
fail  to  make  public,  that  "  questions  of  religious  belief 
belonged  to  the  internal  affairs  of  a  people,  and  could 
not  with  propriety  be  considered  in  treaties  between  one 
nation  and  another,  who,  when  they  made  peace,  were 
not  in  the  habit  of  inquiring  whether  one  village  more 
or  less  belonged  to  this  or  that  communion."* 

Thus  terminated  this  unsatisfactory  war.  As,  amidst 
the  multitude  of  treaties  concluded  about  this  time, 
there  was  not  one  arranged  between  Austria  and  Spain, 
it  was  evident  that  Europe  could  not  anticipate  a  lasting 
peace.  In  point  of  fact,  this  very  circumstance  was 
sufficient  of  itself  to  give  a  fluctuating  character  to  the 
continental  policy  of  the  period,  and  we  shall  presently 
have  to  occupy  ourselves  with  fresh  animosities,  and 
treaties  scarcely  less  involved,  arising  out  of  the  in- 
sufficient conclusion  arrived  at  by  the  treaties  of  Utrecht 
and  Baden. 

The  latter  peace  had  hardly  been  concluded  when 
news  arrived  of  the  death  of  Anne  of  England.  The 
accession  of  George  I.  and  the  fall  of  the  Tory  govern- 
ment occurred  too  late  to  influence  the  conditions 
already  agreed  to.  The  Duke  of  Marlborough  returned 
to  England, t  and  was  reinstated  in  all  his  former  appoint- 
ments :  by  the  Peace  of  Baden,  however,  he  lost  the 
Lordship  of  Mindelheim,  which  place,  under  the  con- 
dition of  the  status  quo,  reverted  to  the  Elector  of 
Bavaria. 

In  the  following  year  expired  a  monarch  who  had 
outlived  his  good  fortune.  On  the  1st  of  September 
died  Louis  XIV.,  in  the  sixty- fourth  year  of  his  reign j 
and  the  seventy-eighth  of  his  age.  The  stirring  cir- 
cumstances of  his  reign,  the  distinct  character  of  his 
age,  and  the  consequences  of  both  upon  Europe  in 
general,  are  too  important  to  be  passed  over  in  silence. 
We  shall,  therefore,  seize  an  opportunity  to  delineate 
these  facts  as  briefly  as  is  consistent  with  their  import- 
ance. For  the  present  we  cannot  perceive  that  pause 
in  events  which  would  justify  us  in  arresting  the  current 
of  the  narrative.J 

We  have  stated  that  the  Barrier  Treaty  was  con- 
certed between  the  Maritime  Powers  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  subsequently  between  them  and  France, 
without  the  concurrence  of  the  Emperor.  When,  in  July 
1714,  a  formal  notification  was  made,  through  the 
Imperial  minister  at  the  Hague,  to  the  Court  of  Vienna, 
Charles- indignantly  refused  to  become  a  party  to  it,  but 
at  the  same  time  proposed  a  conference  on  the  subject, 
which  was  accordingly  held  at  Antwerp  immediately 
after  the  Peace  of  Baden.  The  death  of  Anne  inspired 
the  Emperor  with  hopes  of  evading  the  treaty  alto- 
gether. Charles  was  persuaded,  partly  by  the  boasting 
professions  of  the  Jacobites,  and  partly  by  his  own 
strong  desire,  to  believe  the  chance  of  the  Pretender  so 
strong  as  to  render  further  negotiations  with  George  I. 
unnecessary.  The  rebellion  of  1715  encouraged  him 
so  far  as  to  threaten  the  march  of  some  Austrian  troops 
towards  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was  not  until  he  heard 
of  the  decisive  overthrow  of  the  rebels  in  England,  and 
received  the  news  of  the  death  of  Louis,  that  he  con- 
sented  to  treat  with  the  allies  on  the  terms  proposed. 


For  the  Peace  of  Baden,  see  Coxe, 


"  Pfister,  Ibid.  173,  174. 
Heeren,  and  Menzel. 

t  The  Duke  had  withdrawn  himself  from  England  in  the  pre- 
vums  year  and  had  taken  up  his  residence  in  Germany. 

*  Part  of  an  ensuing  Chapter  is  devoted  to  this  purpose 


The  dread  of  an  impending  Turkish  war  had  its  influence  Annals  of 
moreover  in    controlling    the   disgust    he    felt   at   the  Germany. 
humiliating  provisions  thus  forced  upon  him.     Accord- 
ingly, on  the  1 5th  November,  he  acceded  to  the  Barrier 
Treaty,  and  early  in  the  following  year  the  Netherlands 
were  delivered  up  by  the  Dutch  to  the  Austrian  pleni- 
potentiary, the  Count  Konigsegg. 

By  the  terms  of  this  treaty,  Austria  received  all  the 
Provinces  which  had  belonged  to  Charles  II.  of  Spain,  is  forced  to 
with  the  addition  of  the  greater  part  of  the  places  taken  accede  to  it. 
during  the  war  with  France.     A  large  corps,  consisting  Nov.  15. 
of  not  less  than  thirty  thousand  men,  was  to  be  main-      A>  D' 
tained,  whereof  the  Emperor  furnished  three-fifths,  and      1715. 
the  States  the  remainder.     In  certain  towns*  the  sole  Feb<  6' 
right  of  garrison  was  secured  to  the  States,  who  were     ,A' ^ 
also  permitted  to  repair  the   dismantled  fortifications,  Te,ra,  ^j 
but  not  to  erect  new  works.     The  annual  sum  of  five  the  Barrier 
hundred  thousand  crowns  was  promised  by  the  Emperor  Treaty, 
towards  the  payment  of  the  Dutch  troops.     The  rights 
of  commerce    between    the    Netherlands    and    Great 
Britain  were  to  remain  on  their  present  footing,  until  a 
new  treaty,  to  be  presently  concluded,  should  make  a 
different  arrangement.     Finally,  the  Emperor  solemnly 
engaged  not  to  transfer  these  Provinces  to  a  Prince  of 
the   House  of  Bourbon,   either   by  sale,   marriage,  or 
otherwise. 

To  these  conditions  the  Emperor  acceded,  as  we  have  Reflections, 
said;  but  it  was  far  from  his  intention  to  fulfil  them.  on 
Accordingly,  almost  immediately  fresh  negotiations  were 
opened  with  the  Dutch,  which,  however,  though  pro- 
tracted over  a  period  of  three  years,  failed  of  giving  a 
new  character  to  this  obnoxious  measure.  It  was, 
therefore,  ever  afterwards  urged  at  Vienna  that  the 
Barrier  Treaty  enjoined  upon  the  Emperor  a  very  heavy 
expense,  whilst  he  received  in  return  a  very  questionable 
equivalent  The  pride  of  Austria  was  humiliated  by 
the  reflection  of  playing  the  part  of  a  puppet  in  the 
hands  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  who  far  more  than  any 
part  of  Germany  were  interested  in  the  maintenance  of 
a  barrier.  It  cannot,  therefore,  surprise  us  that  upon  all 
subsequent  occasions  the  Austrians,  like  their  predeces- 
sors the  Spanish,  offered  little  or  no  resistance  to  the 
aggressions  of  France  in  this  quarter ;  and  that  this 
treaty  failed  entirely  of  its  objects,  while  it  fomented 
the  growing  ill-will  which  excessive  haughtiness  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  greedy  self-interest  on  the  other,  were 
silently  bringing  about  between  Austria  and  the  Mari- 
time Powers.t 

In  the  mean  while  the  storm,  which  the  Emperor  had  The  Turk* 
foreseen  from  the  side  of  Turkey,  burst  upon  the  terri-  ^vade  the 
lories  of  Venice.     In  the  year  1715,  the  Turks  overran  j,,jy> 
the  Morea,  and  laid  siege  to  Corfu.     In  their  extremity      A<  ],. 
the  Venetians  applied  for  succour  to  the  Emperor,  as      1715. 
guarantee  to  the  Peace  of  Carlowitz,   and  before  he  The  Vene- 
could  return  them  an  answer,  the  Pope,  conveniently  tians  apply 
oblivious  of  former  disagreements,  entreated  aid  against  f°r  ^  to 
a  swarm  of  infidels  that  threatened  the  Papal  States.  peror. 
Perhaps  neither  emergency  would  have  induced  Charles  Austria 
to  renew  the  dangerous  pastime  of  war,  had  not  his  own  joins  in  the 
danger  drawn  him  into  the  common  cause.     Whilst  he  war- 
hesitated,  and  the   Diet  debated,    the  Turks   declared      A>  D* 
war  against  himself,  and  the  malcontents  of  Hungary     1 '  !"• 


*  These  were  Namur,  Tournay,  Menin,  Fumes,  Warneton, 
Ypres,  and  the  fort  of  Knocque.  Dendermond  was  jointly  garri- 
soned, under  an  Austrian  governor. 

f  This  treaty  is  ably  related  by  Coxe,  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  ch.  Ixxxii. 
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History,    joined  the  standard  of  the  Crescent.     Three  distinct 
corps  burst  into  Poland,  Hungary,  and  Dalmatia  :  Rome 
and  Vienna  were  alike  threatened.     Fortunately  for  the 
Empire,  Eugene  still  lived,  and  at  this  moment  was 
„  not  entirely  without  a  force  sufficient  for  the  purpose. 
Assisted   by   the   bravest  spirits  of  Germany,   among 
whom  Prince  Alexander  of  Wirtemberg  is  mentioned 
by  name,  he  took  the  field,  and  was  presented  by  the 
Emperor  with  a  crucifix,  as  the  surest  emblem  of  vic- 
tory.*    Quickly  traversing  Hungary,  he  encamped  near 
Peterwardein,  behind  the  very  entrenchments  which  he 
had  occupied  in  his  former  campaign.     In  the  ensuing 
engagement  discipline  prevailed  over  valour,  and  the 
Turks  were  defeated,  as  usual  losing  more  in  the  flight 
than  in  the  action  itself.     The  Grand  Vizir  perished  in 
the  mfelee.t     After  taking  Temeswar,  which  for  the  last 
one  hundred  and  sixty-four  years  had  been  in  the  hands 
of  the  Turks,  Eugene  overran  the  Bannat,  and  con- 
cluded this  brilliant  campaign  with  the  conquest  of  part 
of  Servia  and  Wallachia.     The  following  year,  the  Im- 
perialists renewed  the  attack  and  laid  siege  to  Belgrade, 
the  key  of  the  Ottoman  possessions  on  the  side  of  Hun- 
gary.    Whilst  Eugene  was  delayed  before  this  place, 
there  arrived   a  fresh  Vizir  with  a  numerous  and  well- 
supplied    army,   which    threatened   to    overwhelm   the 
diminished  numbers  of  the  besieging  party.     To  add  to 
their  distress  a  sort  of  plague  broke  out  in  the  confined 
camp  of  the  Imperialists,  and  the  Turks,  daily  advanc- 
ing, at  length  dug  their  trenches  and  erected  batteries 
within  musket  shot.     At  this  crisis  the  brave  Eugene 
determined  on  a  resource  that  had  hitherto  never  failed 
him.      He  determined  on  giving  battle  to  the  enemy. 
Early  the  next  morning  the  action  commenced,  under 
cover  of  a  thick  mist,  which,  though  at  first  propitious  to 
a  sudden  attack,  by  its  obstinate  continuance  had  nearly 
proved  fatal  to  the  separated  ranks  of  the  Christians. 
When,  however,  it  cleared,  Eugene  restored  order,  and 
with   it  confidence  to  his  troops.     His  own  personal 
exertions  were  available  in  bringing  together  the  scat- 
tered wings  of  his  army,  and  his  example  was  still  more 
serviceable  in  adding  ardour  to  the  disciplined  onset  of 
his  men.   The  Turkish  lines  were  stormed,  their  own  can- 
non turned  against  themselves,  and  an  immense  slaughter 
made  of  their  flying  troops.     Two  days  afterwards  Bel- 
grade yielded  itself.     Orsova  was  taken  without  the  loss 
of  a  man.     General  Petrasch  drove  the  Turks  out  of 
Tabaz,  Semendria,  Ram,  and  Widden.     The  Sultan,  in 
despair  at  such  astonishing  loss  occurring  just  when  he 
looked  for  complete  success,  begged  for  peace,  which, 
under  the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers,  was  con- 
cluded the  following  year  at  Passarowitz,  a  small  town 
in  Servia.     By  this  treaty  a  truce  was  agreed  upon  for 
twenty  years.J     To  the  House  of  Austria  were  secured 
the  Bannat  of  Temeswar,  a  part  of  Servia  and  Wai- 
lachia  as  far  as  the  Aluta,  with  the  town  and  territory 
of  Belgrade.     Venice,  neglected  by  the  Emperor,  paid 
the  expenses  of  the  war  by  the  cession  of  the  Morea, 
which  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  Turks.     It  is  to 
this  culpable  neglect  that  we  owe  the  present  condition 

*  The  Emperor  presented  it  with  the  words,  "  Under  this  shall 
you  command  this  time:"  a  recollection  probably  of  Constantino's 

•rauref  VIX.B. 

f  H«  deserved  his  fate,  if  it  be  true,  as  stated  by  Pfister,  that 
immediately  previous  to  the  battle  he  beheaded  his  prisoner, 
General  Breuwen,  and  treated  his  corpse  with  indignity. 

Cpxe  says  twenty-five  years,  Pfister  twenty-four.  The  point 
is  not  important,  except  as  marking  the  singular  contradictions  to 
be  met  with  in  historical  records,  We  have  followed  Heeren. 
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of  Greece,  and  that  state  of  political  degradation  through-  Annals  of 
out  this  once  glorious  Peninsula,  which  resists,  and  will  Germany, 
for  a  long  time  baffle,  all  attempts  at  regeneration  from 
without,  and  all  national  efforts  at  independence. 

Very  shortly  after  the  Peace  of  Passarowitz,  Charles 
XII.  of  Sweden  fell  in  the  trenches  before  Fredericshall. 
We  took  leave  of  that  monarch  at  the  moment  when  he 
was  preparing  to  quit  Saxony,  and  to  carry  his  ven- 
geance into  the  heart  of  Russia.    We  stated  that  when  Affairs  of 
next  we  took  up  the  thread  of  his  history  it  would  be  Charles 
for  the  purpose  of  recording   his  reverses.     The   first  XII> 
severe  check  he  received  after  leaving  Alt-Ranstadt  was 
at  Pultawa,  which  Charles  invested,  and  which  Peter 
hastened   to   relieve.     In   the   battle  that   ensued    the  Battle  of 
former  was  routed,  and  had  leisure  in  the  bosom  of  those  ^"Itawa. 
solitary  forests  to  lament  the  facility  with  which  he  had  July  8' 
listened  to  the  Hetman  Mazeppa.     Defeat  at  any  time,      ,A' °' 
and  under  any  circumstances,  is  fatal  to  the  fortunes  of 
a  monarch  who   acts   habitually  on    the  offensive.     In  Conse- 
this  case,  the  news  of  the  discomfiture  of  the  Swedes  on  quenc*8  to 
the  borders  of  the  Ukraine  was  the  signal  for  the  break-  throughout 
ing  off  all  compulsory  and  galling  treaties.     The  terror  Germany. 
of  Sweden  was  loosened,  as  if  the  spell  which  induced  it 
had  suddenly  ceased  to  exist.     The  Danes  forgot  the 
Treaty  of  Travendal,  and  Saxony  the   conferences   of 
Alt-Ranstadt :    Augustus   reascended    the    throne    of 
Poland,  and  his  rival  went  into  voluntary  retirement. 
Peter  was  contented  with  Livonia  for  the  present,  and  Projects  of 
with  gigantic  hopes  for  the  future.     So  far  no  one  could  the  ^°rth~ 
complain  :  but  when  the  allies,  after  interchanging  fresh 
treaties  of  mutual  co-operation,  armed  themselves  for 
retaliation  on  their  distant  and  defenceless    enemy,  it 
could   not   escape  the  Emperor   that  the  tide  of  the 
Northern  contest  might  yet  roll  Southward,  and  mingle 
with  the  War  of  the  Succession.   With  this  impression  a  Treaty  of 

treaty   was   proposed   and    carried   into   effect   at   the 
TT  ,  -.«•••         T» 

Hague,  under  the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers 

and  the  Emperor,  between  the  senate  of  Sweden,  the 
allies,  and  the  Empire,  by  which  the  neutrality  of  the 
Swedish-German    Provinces    was   guaranteed,    and    a 
passage  through  Germany  refused  to  the  Russians.     A 
short  time  after,  this  treaty  was  enlarged  by  the  acces- 
sion of  Prussia,  Mayence,  the  Palatinate,  and  Hanover ; 
an  army  of  from  fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  men  being 
appointed  to  enforce  the  neutrality.     Charles,  at  that  Disowned, 
time  an  unwelcome  and  an  unwilling  guest  to  the  Porte,  ~y     ,*      * 
contemptuously  refused  the  proffered  truce,  and  replied 
by  threats  too  distant  to  be  alarming.*     The  Northern 
allies,  taking  up  the  protest  which  Charles  laid  before 
the  Emperor  and  the  Diet  as  a  challenge,  and  probably 
not  sorry  so  to  regard  it,  immediately  broke  through 
their  involuntary  neutrality,  and  flew   to  arms.     The  Further  en- 
King  of  Denmark  occupied  Delmenhorst,  and  invested  er  a£"~ 
Wismar.     Augustus  appeared   before    Strelitz   with   a  the  a]ijeSi 
mixed  corps  of  Saxons,  Poles,  and  Russians.     All  this 
while  Charles  was  not  idle.     By  repeated  and  urgent  War  de- 
applications  he  prevailed  at  length  on  the  Divan   to  j^™^ 
declare  war  against  Russia,  and  Peter  would  have  been  Russ;a  an(j 
ruined  at  Pruth  but  for  the  ability  of  his  wife,  the  Em-  the  Porte, 
press  Catharine,  and  the  avarice  of  the  Turkish  general.f  Dec. 

A.  D. 


Mar.  31. 
A.  D. 

1710. 


*  Charles  answered  from  Bender,  that  he  would  have  nothing 
to  say  to  neutrality,  and  that  he  would  seek  out  his  enemies 
wheresoever  and  whensoever  he  could  meet  with  them.  Bottiger 
vol.  ii.  p.  252. 

-j-  Heeren.  p.  336;  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.  177;  see  also  W.  They  Is, 
Memoircs  pour  servir  a  fHisloire  de  Charles  XII.  pendant 'ton 
ttjour  dans  f  Empire  Ottoman.  Leyde,  8vo.  1 722. 
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Charles  arrived  on  the  field  in  time  to  see  the  Russians 
march  oft'  unmolested.  In  vain  he  attempted  to  break 
the  peace  that  ensued ;  it  was  even  further  ratified  under 
the  mediation  of  the  Maritime  Powers.  After  some  un- 
important military  operations  between  the  allies  and  the 
Swedish  generals,  a  second  congress  was  convened  at 
Brunswick,  at  the  instance  of  the  Emperor,  with  a  view 
to  bring  back  the  several  Powers  to  the  conditions  of 
the  Treaty  of  the  Hague.  During  its  sitting  the  new 
King  of  Prussia,  William  I.,*  sequestrated  Wismar  and 
Stettin  in  his  character  of  a  neutral,  and  joined  the 
Northern  Alliance. 

.  At  this  crisis  Charles  XII.  returned  from  his  wander- 
ings of  fifteen  years,  and  on  his  arrival  at  Stralsund 
made  immediate  preparations  to  free  Stettin.  His 
hostile  attitude  drove  the  King  of  Prussia  to  conclude  a 
fresh  treaty  with  Denmark  and  Saxony,  having  for  its 
object  the  further  humiliation»of  the  King  of  Sweden. 
At  the  same  time  a  somewhat  anomalous  transaction 
brought  a  powerful  ally  to  the  Northern  confederacy. 
Denmark,  after  taking  Bremen  and  Verden,  had  sold 
them  to  Hanover,  and  in  order  to  preserve  this  bargain, 
not  only  Hanover  but  its  late  Elector,  the  present  King 
of  England,  was  forced  to  enter  into  an  alliance  with 
Prussia  and  Russia,  and  jointly  with  them  to  declare 
war  against  Sweden. 

Attacked  on  all  sides,  Charles  was  forced  to  yield  to 
circumstances,  and  to  return  to  his  own  land.  Imme- 
diately Stralsund,  which  eighty-seven  years  previously 
had  repulsed  the  fiery  assault  of  Wallenstetn,  capita  • 
lated  :  Wismar  was  taken  by  the  Danes,  and  Cajaneburg, 
the  last. remaining  place  in  Finland,  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Russians. 

Here  was  the  conclusion  of  Sweden's  continental 
sway.  Her  last  Province  was  taken  from  her,  and  of 
the  glorious  achievements  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War 
there  remained  only  the  fame  of  the  Great  Gustavus, 
and  an  insignificant  corner  of  Pomerania.  But  sudden 
success  is  not  remarkable  for  teaching  men  moderation. 
The  allies  still  pressed  forward.  Schonen  was  attacked 
by  the  Danes,  in  conjunction  with  the  Russians,  and, 
but  for  the  lukewarm  or  treacherous  conduct  of  the 
latter,  would  have  been  taken.  The  Czar,  no  doubt 
having  a  more  important  object  in  view  than  the  de- 
pression of  Sweden,  was  engaged  in  the  project  of 
establishing  himself  in  Germany,  at  the  same  time  that 
he  made  himself  master  of  the  Baltic.  Jealousy  of  his 
intention  caused  a  third  interference  on  the  part  of  the 
Empire.  They  represented  in  strong  colours  the  in- 
expediency of  his  occupying  Wismar,  (a  scheme  which 
the  Czar  proposed,)  and  complained  of  his  quartering  a 
large  body  of  Russians  on  the  territory  of  Mecklenburg 
under  the  pretenc*  of  assisting  the  reigning  Duke 
against  a  revolt  of  his  subjects.  In  answer  Peter  made 
the  most  ample  offers  of  compensation  and  satisfaction  : 
Livonia  itself  should  be  restored  to  the  Emperor  and  the 
Empire,  on  condition  of  his  being  gratified  in  return 
with  a  seat  and  a  voice  at  the  Diet.  But  the  Empire 
had  a  truer  sense  of  their  real  interests  than  to  admit  so 
questionable  a  Peer.  In  reply  to  his  solicitations,  the 
Emperor  called  upon  the  Circles  of  Saxony  and  West- 
phalia to  make  a  hostile  demonstration  in  case  the  Czar 
did  not  evacuate  Mecklenburg,  and  pay  a  certain  sum 

*  Frederic  III.  died  February  25,  1713.  The  last  hours  of 
this  strange  Priiicc  are  fully  described  by  Horn,  Ibid,  p,  270— 

* 


in  lieu  of  the  great  damage  done   by  his  marauding  Annals  of 
troops.     The  year  following  Peter  removed  the  greater 
part  of  his  army,  and  the  negotiations  terminated. 

In  the  mean  while  a  personage  was  making  himself 
conspicuous  at  the   court  of  Sweden,  of  whose  extra- 
ordinary  life    history   possesses   no  certain   account.* 
The  most  that  is  known  of  the  Baron  Gorz  is  that  he 
was  ambitious,  and  that  he  was  unfortunate.     Whether 
he  was  altogether  trustworthy  cannot  safely  be  decided  ;  The  Czar 
at  any  rate  this  minister  of  the  Duke  of  Holstein  Got-  leaves 
torp  soon  became  the  confidential  adviser  of  Charles,  Mecklea- 
and  gained  such  an  influence  over  the  warlike  monarch    urj^" 
as  to  entangle  him  in  negotiations,  and  in  a  tortuous      11' 
and  complicated  system  of  politics  foreign  to  his  nature.  rphe 
It  is  not  easy  to  determine,  upon  the  data  we  possess,  Gbrz. 
what  were  the  ulterior  views  of  Gorz.     At  present  he  His  pro- 
had  opened  communications  with  Alberoni,  with  Russia,  Jects- 
and  with  the  Pretender  !    At  Aaland  a  secret  treaty  recon-  Treaty  of 
ciled  (in  appearance)  the  Czar  and  the  King  of  Sweden.  »,a       * 
The   latter  was   forced  to   abdicate   in   favour  of  the      ^'  _ 
former  some  of  his  fairest  conquests,  but  this  concession      1713 
was  not  made  without  hopes  of  recompense.     In  further-  Death  of 
ance  of  the  designs  then  concerted,  Charles  departed  for  Charles 
the  conquest  of  Norway,  and  fell  almost  immediately  XII. 
before  Fredericshall.     His  Regency,  foreseeing  nothing      c<  "• 
but  disaster  from  the  complicated  schemes  of  which  the      * '  "* 
master-spirit  was  no  more,  broke  at  once  with  Russia,  „..    . 
and  dragged  Gorz  to  the  scaffold.     That  adventurer,  headed 
for  we  can   hardly  look  upon   him  as  any  thing  else, 
appeared  upon  the  Northern  stage  too  late  to  effect  the 
schemes  he  meditated.     Had  Charles  begun  life  with 
such  a   counsellor,  who   shall    say  what   might   have 
been  in  our  day  the  relative  positions  of  Sweden  and 
Russia.f 

The  death  of  Charles  broke  in  fragments  the  frail  The  Re- 
remains  of  Sweden's  by-gone   policy.     The  Regency,  Re.n.cy  C£ 
setting  aside  Frederic  of  Holstein  Gottorp,  nephew  and  Eleonoratc 
heir  of  Charles,  called  to  the  throne  his  youngest  sister,  the  throne. 
Ulrica  Eleonora,  under  such  restrictions  of  the  pre- 
rogative as  changed  a  despotic  monarchy  into  a  repre- 
sentative government.     At  the  same  time  England  was 
applied  to,  to  take  the  place  of  the  alliance  which  was 
renounced  with  Russia.     Under  her  mediation  a  series  Series  of 
of  treaties  was  concluded  between  Sweden  and  Russia,  treaties 
Hanover,  Denmark,  and  Poland.     Bremen  and  Verden  g^j^ 
became  permanently  annexed  to  Hanover,  on  payment  an(j  tne 
to  Sweden   of  a  million  rix-dollars.     Prussia  retained  Northern 
Stettin  and  Pomerania  as  far  as  the  Peene.     Denmark  Power*, 
restored  its  conquests  to  Sweden,  but  was  guaranteed 
in  the  possession  of  Sleswick,  and  received  six  hundred 
thousand  dollars.J  Feb— July 

Whilst  these  separate  treaties  were  in  course  of  ar-      A   D    ' 
rangement,  the  Czar  took  the  opportunity  of  securing      1799 
for  himself  advantages  independent  of  the  mediating  -phe  (Tzar 
Powers.     Unawed  by  the  fleets  of  England  that  rode  in  devastates 
the  Baltic,  he  committed  the  most  dreadful  ravages  on  the  coasts 
the  coast  of  Friesland,  until  the  fear  of  greater  Buffer-  if^rie8" 
ing  wrung  from  the  impotent  Regency  the   Peace  of 
Nystadt. 

By  the  terms  of  this  peace  Sweden  relinquished  to  Forces  on 

Russia  Livonia,  Esthlonia.  Ingria,  and  Karelia,  part  of the  Re~ 

'  '  ' _* gency  the 

Peace  of 

1  Bb'thger  says,  and  says  truly,  "  Dei  nordischen  Albermu —  Nystadt. 
Gorz —  Treiben  ill  noch  nicht  ganz  aufgehellt?  vol.  ii.  p.  253.          Sept.  1 0. 

f  They  who  wish  to  know  more  of  the  Baron  Gtirz  may  turn  to 
the  small  work  entitled  Rettung  der  Ehre  und  Utuchuld  det  Freifi. 
v.  Gorz,  1 776,  8vo. 
t  For  further  conditions  of  these  treaties,  see  Heeren,  Ibid.  p.  341. 
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Wiborg,  the  Islands  of  Oesel,  Dagoe,  and  Moen,  and 
all  others  from  the  boundaries  of  Courland  to  Wyborg. 
Sweden  received  back  Finland  and  two  millions  of  rix- 
dollars.  The  Czar  engaged  not  to  interfere  in  the 
internal  affairs  of  Sweden,  and  acceded  to  such  of  the 
other  treaties  as  concerned  England  and  Poland.* 

Thus  terminated  the  Northern  war.  Its  results  may 
briefly  be  stated.  Sweden  lost  the  supremacy  of  the 
North,  and  Russia  gained  it.  Poland  ceased  to  dread 


*  Pfister,  Ibid.  p.   182. 
p.  341. 


Goxe,  Ibid.  p.    195.    Heeren,   Ibid, 


the  influence  of  Sweden  :  has  she  gained  a  better  neigh-  Annals  of 
bour  ?  The  answer  to  that  question  resolves  the  pro-  Germany> 
blems  involved  in  the  important  changes  which  have 
raised  Russia  to  the  rank  of  a  first-rate  Power.  The 
political  depression  of  Sweden  has  proved  far  more  im- 
portant to  Europe  than  her  brief  though  busy  exaltation. 
The  cannon-ball  of  Fredericshall,  in  depriving  the  North 
of  the  sole  counterpoise  to  the  ambition  and  the  vast 
resources  of  Russia,  has  opened  a  path  which  that  Power 
is  every  day  widening  and  extending,  and  whose  limits 
are  unexplored  only  because  they  are  indefinite. 
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WHILE,  as  we  have  related  in  chap,  ci.,  one  branch 
of  the  descendants  of  Timur  founded  a  new  Empire  in 
Hindustan,  the  elder  branch  was  deprived  of  the  King- 
dom of  Persia,  and  consigned  to  hopeless  obscurity. 
The  Uzbeks,  who  had  driven  Baber  from  his  dominions, 
compelled  Baidezunnan,  the  last  of  Timur's  race  who 
ruled  in  Iran,  to  seek  safety  in  a  foreign  country.  For 
a  short  time  he  established  himself  at  Tabriz,  but  when 
that  city  was  taken  by  the  Ottoman  Emperor  Selim,  he 
was  sent  a  prisoner  to  Constantinople,  where  he  died. 
Persia  was  laid  waste  by  the  feuds  of  the  Uzbek  con- 
querors, who  were  divided  into  the  hostile  tribes  of 
Kara1  Koinlu  and  Ak  Koinlu,  or  "  the  tribes  of  the 
black  and  white  sheep,"  so  called  from  their  carrying  the 
figures  of  these  animals  on  their  respective  standards. 
Uzun  Hassan,  the  chief  of  the  "  white-sheep"  tribe, 
triumphed  over  all  his  competitors,  and  became  sovereign 
of  a  great  part  of  the  dominions  of  the  House  of  Timur. 
He  then  turned  his  arms  in  the  direction  of  Turkey, 
but  he  was  defeated  by  Mohammed  II.,  and  compelled 
to  stop  short  in  his  career  of  ambition.  After  the 
death  of  Uzun  Hassan,  his  sons,  grandsons,  and 
nephews  contended  with  each  other  for  his  dominions, 
and  by  their  dissensions  not  only  accelerated  their  own 
ruin,  but  prepared  the  way  for  the  establishment  of  a 
new  dynasty  in  Persia. 

The  family  of  Shah  Ismael,  the  founder  of  the  Suffa- 
vean  dynasty,  traced  its  descent  from  All,  the  son-in-law 
of  the  Prophet,  through  Mousa,  the  seventh  I  main. 
They  lived  as  retired  devotees  at  Ardebil,  and  collected 
around  them  multitudes  of  disciples,  attracted  by  their 
reputation  for  sanctity  and  learning.  Sadder-ed-din, 
whose  name  signifies  "pre-eminent  in  faith,"  was  so  re- 
nowned, that  Timur,  on  his  return  from  his  western  con- 
quests, visited  his  cell,  and  offered  him  a  choice  of  arty 
favour  that  an  Emperor  could  bestow.  "  Release  those 
prisoners  you  have  brought  from  Turkey"  was  the 
humane  reply  of  the  holy  man.  His  request  was  granted  ; 
and  the  grateful  tribes,  thus  released,  became  devoted 
adherents  of  the  family  of  him  to  whom  they  owed  their 
deliverance  from  the  horrors  of  slavery.  The  popu- 
larity of  the  Suffavean  family  brought  upon  them  the 
jealous  hostility  of  the  Uzbek  Princes;  they  were  per- 
secuted and  driven  into  exile.  At  length  Ismael, 
anxious  to  revenge  the  death  of  his  elder  brothers,  assem- 
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bled  an  army  of  his  partisans,  and  at  the  early  age  of  Annals  of 
fourteen  took  the  field  against  the  King  of  Shirwdn,  Persia  and 
whom  he  completely  defeated.     The  other  Princes  of  the 
white-sheep  tribe  marched  against  the  conqueror,  but 
they  were  successively  defeated,  and  in  less  than  four 
years  from  his  first  appearance  in  the  field  Ismael  was 
the  acknowledged  Sovereign  of  Persia. 

The  Suffavean  monarchs  had  a  powerful  advantage 
in  their  claims  to  religious  veneration  as  descendants  of 
Mohammed,  through  his  favourite  daughter  Fatima, 
and  their  supposed  adherence  to  the  *'  Suffean"  or  pure 
principles  of  Islamism  as  they  were  transmitted  by  Ali 
and  the  Imams,  in  opposition  to  the  series  of  traditions 
adopted  by  the  Khaliph  Omar  and  his  adherents.  Advan- 
Though  the  name  of  Shiuh,  or  "sectary,"  given  to  the  tapes  of  the 
partisans  of  Ali  by  the  Sonnite  or  orthodox  Mussulmans,  ^l 
hud  long  been  a  term  of  reproach,  it  was  adopted  as  an  • 
honourable  title  by  the  supporters  of  the  new  dynasty, 
and  with  it  were  associated  the  pride  of  religion  and  the 
hopes  of  national  independence.  Ismael  took  full  ad- 
vantage of  the  double  enthusiasm  which  he  had  thus 
kindled ;  he  subdued  Bagdad  and  the  adjacent  terri- 
tories ;  he  then  turned  his  arms  Eastwards,  rescued 
Khorassan  from  the  Uzbeks,  and  extended  his  con- 
quests to  the  city  of  Balkh.  But  the  rapid  success  of 
Ismael  alarmed  Selim,  Sultan  of  Turkey,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Sonnite  Mussulmans  loudly  denounced 
the  revival  of  the  Shiah  heresy.  Ismael's  pride  tended 
greatly  to  increase  both  the  political  and  religious  ani- 
mosity ;  he  used  publicly  to  declare  that,  "  as  there  is 
but  one  God  in  heaven,  so  ought  there  to  be  but  one 
King  on  earth  ;"  he  appropriated  to  himself  the  title  of 
Suffi  or  Sofi,  that  is,  "the  purely  religious;"  and  in 
derision  of  the  Turkish  creed  he  kept  a  hog  in  his  court, 
which  he  called  by  a  Turkish  name.  After  an  inter- 
change of  abusive  manifestoes,  the  rival  monarchs  pre- 
pared for  war.  Their  armies  met  on  the  frontiers  of 
Azerbijan,  and  after  a  sanguinary  battle  the  Persians 
were  totally  defeated.  Selim,  pursuing  his  good  fortune, 
captured  several  important  places  in  the  North  and 
West  of  Persia;  but  deeming  the  conquest  of  Egypt 
more  important  than  these  acquisitions,  he  withdrew  his 
forces  and  marched  against  the  Mameluke  Sultans. 
Ismael,  however,  never  recovered  from  the  melancholy 
produced  by  his  defeat;  the  only  enterprise  he  under- 
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took  afterwards  was  the  conquest  of  Georgia,  and  soon 
after  this  was  completed  he  died  while  performing  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  his  father. 

Shah  Tamasp  succeeded  his  father  when  he  was  only 
ten  years  of  age.  The  tribes  of  the  Turkomans  which 
had  taken  the  lead  in  supporting  his  father  constituted 
the  chief  military  strength  of  Persia,  and  were  called, 
from  their  peculiar  turbans,  Kuzel-bashes,  or  "  Golden 
Heads,"  a  name  which  has  descended  to  their  posterity. 
The  Chiefs  of  the  Kuz&l-bashes,  alike  eager  to  obtain 
power  during  the  minority  of  the  sovereign,  threw  the 
whole  kingdom  into  confusion  by  their  jealousy,  violence, 
and  ambition,  and  the  Uzbeks  took  advantage  of  these 
disorders  to  invade  Khorassan.  Their  incursions  were 
scarcely  repressed  when  a  more  formidable  enemy  appeared 
on  the  Western  side  of  Persia.  The  Turks,  under  Sultan 
Suleiman,  invaded  Azerbijan,  and  made  themselves 
masters  of  its  principal  cities.  They  were,  however, 
finally  compelled  to  retire,  and  the  Persians  not  only 
recovered  their  former  possessions,  but  strengthened 
their  frontier  by  the  acquisition  of  several  fortresses  in 
Armenia.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Humayun,  the 
Emperor  of  Dehii,  driven  from  his  dominions,  sought 
refuge  from  Tamdsp,  and  this  circumstance  compels  us 
to  turn  back  to  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  power 
in  India  after  the  death  of  Baber.  (See  chap,  ci.) 

Humayun  ascended  the  throue  established  by  his 
father  Baber  with  every  prospect  of  a  happy  and  peaceful 
reign.  He  had  previously  distinguished  himself  as  a 
warrior  and  a  statesman ;  his  superiority  was  readily 
acknowledged  by  his  brothers,  and  his  literary  attain- 
ments gained  the  respect  of  his  subjects,  who  were  now 
beginning  to  cultivate  those  sciences  which  for  a  time 
rendered  the  court  of  Dehli  so  illustrious.  But  these 
prospects  were  soon  overclouded  ;  Humayun  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Sultan  of  Gujerat;  he  invaded  Gujerat, 
and  overran  that  Province.  His  counsellors  proposed 
that  he  should  make  terms  with  the  Sultan  Behader,  and 
appoint  him  his  deputy  ;  but,  though  the  Emperor  was 
aware  that  a  dangerous  rebellion  was  on  the  point  of 
exploding  in  his  hereditary  dominions,  he  rejected  this 
judicious  advice,  and  resolved  to  annex  Gujerat  to  the 
Empire  of  Dehli.  Scarcely  had  the  Emperor  returned 
to  Agra,  when  Sultan  Behader,  supported  by  a  band  of 
mercenaries  hired  from  the  Portuguese  at  Surat,  re- 
covered his  Kingdom,  and  compelled  Humayun's  natural 
brother,  Prince  Askerry,  to  save  himself  by  a  precipitate 
flight.  While  the  Emperor  was  engaged  in  suppressing 
several  petty  revolts,  he  received  intelligence  of  a  for- 
midable insurrection  excited  in  Bahaz  by  Shir  Khan,  a 
chief  of  Afghan  descent,  and  at  the  same  time  received 
private  information  that  the  allegiance  of  his  brothers 
Hurdal  and  Kamran  was  more  than  suspicious.  Before 
he  marched  against  Shir -Khan,  Humayun  sent  for  all 
the  Princes  of  his  family,  and  impressed  upon  them  the 
necessity  of  uniting  their  interests,  declaring  that  their 
intestine  feuds  must  lead  to  the  dissolution  of  that 
mighty  Empiie  which  had  cost  their  father  so  much  pains 
to  acquire.  They  readily  promised  him  their  support; 
but  he  had  no  sooner  departed  to  commence  his  cam- 
paign when  they  renewed  their  secret  intrigues  with 
fresh  vigour.  The  Emperor's  first  operations  were 
crowned  with  success.  Shir  Khan,  unable  to  maintain 
himself  in  the  open  field,  sought  to  make  peace,  and 
Humayun,  dreading  the  machinations  of  his  brothers 
during  his  absence,  readily  offered  favourable  terms. 
To  render  the  treaty  more  binding  he  employed  a  cele- 
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brated  saint,  Sheikh  Khelil,  to  conduct  the  negotiations,  Annals  of 
and  under  his  auspices  the  terms  were  soon  arranged.  Persia  and 
But  no  sooner  had  the  treaty  been  signed  than  Shir  Imlia- 
Khan  treacherously  prepared  to  assault  the  imperial 
camp,  though  most  of  the  Afghan  officers  protested 
against  such  an  act  of  perfidy ;  a  few  less  scrupulous, 
however,  were  found  to  volunteer,  and  the  choicest  of 
the  Afghan  troops,  with  several  war-elephants,  were 
drawn  together  as  secretly  as  possible.  Sheikh  Khelil, 
suspecting  Shir  Khdn's  designs,  sent  a  messenger  to 
warn  Htimayun,  but  the  Emperor  would  not  believe  that 
his  enemy  would  venture  on  such  a  breach  of  honour 
and  religion,  and  passed  the  night  without  taking  any 
precautions.  Just  as  the  sun  rose  the  next  morning 
the  Afghans  attacked  the  imperial  camp  in  the  rear. 
The  soldiers  of  Dehli,  half  armed  and  surprised,  made 
but  a  faint  resistance.  Humayun,  after  several  vigor- 
ous efforts  to  rally  his  troops,  could  only  escape  cap- 
tivity by  crossing  the  Ganges.  Though  the  stream  was 
swollen  he  spurred  his  steed  into  the  river,  but  the  horse 
sunk,  and  the  Emperor  would  have  been  drowned,  had 
not  a  water-carrier  lent  him  a  musek  or  inflated  leathern 
bag,  by  the  aid  of  which  he  reached  the  opposite  bank  in 
safety.  On  this  fatal  day  eight  thousand  of  the  royal 
troops  were  slain  or  drowned  in  their  effort  to  cross  the 
river.  A  second  and  still  more  fatal  defeat  compelled 
Humayun  to  abandon  his  capital.  He  retreated  slowly 
through  the  Pun  jib  until  he  reached  Lahore,  where  lie 
received  unquestionable  proofs  of  Prince  Kumran's 
treason.  The  officers  and  counsellors  of  the  Emperor 
advised  him  to  punish  his  brother's  treason,  but  he  replied 
in  terms  too  remarkable  to  be  omitted,  "  No,  never,  for 
the  vanities  of  this  perishable  world,  will  I  imbrue  my 
hands  in  the  blood  of  a  brother,  but  will  for  ever  remem- 
ber the  dying  words  of  our  respected  parent,  (Baber,) 
who  said  to  me,  *  O  Humayun,  beware,  beware,  do  not 
quarrel  with  your  brothers,  nor  ever  form  evil  intentions 
towards  them :'  these  words  are  graven  on  my  heart." 
Shir  Khan's  advance  soon  compelled  the  Emperor  to 
abandon  Lahore  and  retire  towards  the  Indus.  At 
every  step  he  seemed  to  meet  a  new  misfortune:  the 
Princes  of  his  family  abandoned  his  standards,  the  pro- 
vincial governors  refused  to  send  him  their  contingents, 
and  some  whom  he  had  loaded  with  benefits  attempted 
to  seize  him  and  send  him  prisoner  to  Shir  Khan.  Thus  Humayun'* 
beset,  he  was  forced  to  seek  refuge  with  a  few  faithful  flight  into 
followers  in  the  sandy  deserts  on  the  West  bank  of  the  Persia- 
Indus.  The  country  through  which  they  fled  was  a  A •  "• 
desolate  waste;  their  sufferings  from  want  of  water  were 
dreadful ;  some  ran  mad,  others  fell  down  dead.  On 
the  fourth  day  they  reached  a  well,  from  which  they 
raised  water  by  the  help  of  their  bullocks  and  a  hastily 
constructed  wheel;  "but  so  deep  was  the  well,"  says 
Ferishta,  "  that  a  drum  was  beaten  to  give  notice  to  the 
driver  of  the  bullocks  when  the  bucket  had  reached  the 
top.  The  unhappy  followers  were  so  impatient  for 
water,  that,  as  soon  as  the  first  bucket  appeared,  several 
of  them  threw  themselves  upon  it  before  it  had  quite 
reached  the  surface  and  fell  in."  During  this  calami- 
tous retreat,  Prince  Akbar  was  born,  and  Humayun  was 
forced  to  leave  his  wife  and  infant  son  in  his  camp, 
where  they  were  seized  by  the  rebellious  Prince  Askerry, 
who  carried  off  his  nephew  to  Kandahar.  Humayun 
had  now  no  resource  but  to  seek  refuge  in  Persia, 
whither  he  was  invited  by  Shah  Tamasp ;  he  accord- 
ingly passed  the  frontiers,  and  by  the  Shah's  orders  was 
received  with  the  utmost  hospitality  and  kindness. 
4  u 
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When  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  entered  Persia  he  declared 
'  his  determination  of  undertaking  a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca 
if  he  could  not  obtain  aid  to  recover  his  Kingdom. 
Tamasp,   however,   promised    to   render   him  efficient 
assistance,  and  revived  his  courage  by  according  to  the 
exiled    sovereign    all   the   honours    of    royalty.     This 
generosity  has  been  highly  celebrated  by  all  the  Persian 
historians,  and  by  the  European  writers  who  have  relied 
upon  their  statements ;  but  recent  investigations  have 
shown  that  Tamasp's  conduct  was  not  quite  so  honour- 
able as  it  has  been  hitherto  represented.    The  Memoirs 
of  Humayun,  written  by  Jouher,  one  of  his  confidential 
servants,  show  us  that  the  Persian  monarch  soon  per- 
secuted the  royal  exile  for  his  adherence  to  the  Sonnite 
creed,  and  only  granted  him  assistance  at  the  price  of 
an  extensive  Province.     Though  Timilr  himself  was  a 
bigoted  Shiah,  and  made  the  injuries  which  the  Syrians 
had  inflicted  on  the  House  of  AH  centuries  before  a 
pretext  for  the  destruction  of  Damascus,  yet  most  of  his 
descendants  embraced   the  Sonnite   creed,  and    Baber 
made  it   the  established   faith  at   Dehli.     Soon   after 
Humayun  had  entered  Persia,  he  received,  among  other 
presents  from  Tamasp,  a  taj  or  Persian  tiara  of  crimson 
silk,  which  he  refused  to  wear.     This  taj  was  of  a  high 
conical  shape,  divided  into  twelve  segments  in  honour  of 
the  twelve  Imams,  and  was  consequently  a  Shiah  cog- 
nizance, which  no  one  of  the  opposite  sect  could  wear 
without  incurring  the  imputation  of  apostasy.     Tamasp 
was  greatly  irritated  at  Humayun's  refusal  of  the  taj  ;  and, 
as  Jouher  informs  us,  "  when  a  large  quantity  of  wood 
had  been  sent  to  the  imperial  residence  for  the  use  of  the 
followers,  Shah  Tamasp  sent  a  message  to  his  Majesty, 
saying,  unless  he  and  all  his  followers  would  become 
Shiahs,  he  would  make  a  funeral  pile  for  them  with  that 
wood."     Nor  was  this  an  idle  menace;  we  learn  from 
the  same   authority   that   Tamasp  consulted   with   his 
brother  Bahrain  Mirza  respecting  the  destruction  of  the 
royal  fugitive,  and  was  with  difficulty  deterred  from  such 
a  breach  of  hospitality  by  the  unanimous  representations 
of  the  Persian  Princes.     Humayun  subsequently  con- 
trived to  inspire  the  Shah  with  hopes  of  his  conversion, 
and  told  the  King's  sister  that  "  he  had  always  been 
privately  well  disposed  towards  the  Shiahs,  out  of  which 
had  partly  originated  the  animosity  of  his  brothers." 
Soon   afterwards  Tamasp  levied  an   army,   which   he 
intrusted  to  the  command  of  one  of  his  sons,  and  sent  to 
undertake  the  restoration  of  Humayun. 

The  first  operation  of  the  war  was  the  siege  of  Kan- 
dahar, which  was  obstinately  defended  by  Prince  Askerry. 
But  the  delay  was  advantageous  to  the  Emperor;  it 
afforded  time  for  those  who  were  weary  of  Kamran's 
usurpation  to  rally  round  their  lawful  sovereign,  and  it 
lessened  his  obligations  to  the  Persians,  who  seemed 
well  disposed  to  secure  all  the  fruits  of  victory  for  them- 
selves. Kandahar  surrendered,  and  was  garrisoned 
according  to  agreement  by 'a  Persian  force;  but  Hu- 
mayun seized  the  first  opportunity  of  securing  so  strong  a 
place  for  himself,  and  having  thus  provided  a  place  of 
refuge  in  case  of  defeat,  he  advanced  upon  Kabul.  On 
his  road  he  was  joined  by  several  deserters  from  th« 
enemy,  and  Kamran  was  forced  to  abandon  Kabul  with- 
out striking  a  blow.  After  a  long  and  desultory  war, 
in  which  Kabul  frequently  changed  masters,  Kamran 
was  finally  defeated  and  betrayed  into  his  brother's 
hands  by  one  of  his  partisans.  His  life  was  spared,  but 
he  was  deprived  of  his  sight,  and  the  effects  of  this 
cruel  punishment  soon  brought  him  to  the  grave.  In 
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the  mean  time  the  Afghan  conquerors  of  Hindustan  were   Annal«  of 
engaged  in  disastrous  civil    wars,  and    inflicted    such  Persia  and 
calamities  on  the  country  that  the  citizens  of  Agra  and 
Dehli  sent  pressing  messages  to  Humayun,  entreating 
him  to  return  and  rescue  them    from  the   oppressors. 
Humayun  immediately  crossed  the  Indus,  and  occupied 
Lahore,  without  encountering  any  serious  opposition. 
Alarmed  at  this  unexpected   event,  the  Afghans  laid 
aside   their  jealousies  to   unite    against   the   common 
enemy,  but  they  were  defeated  in  three  general  engage- 
ments, forced  to  evacuate  their  fortresses,  and  abandon 
all  the  conquests  they  had  made.     Humayun  made  his 
triumphal  entry  into  Dehli  after  an  absence  of  fourteen 
years,  and  soon  saw  every  sign  of  the  revolt  effaced.  Death  of 
But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  his  restoration  ;  he  accidentally  Humayfla 
fell  down  a  marble  staircase,  and.  was  so  severely  injured 
that  he  died  within  a  few  days. 

After  the  return  of  Humayun  to  Hindustan,  a  second 
royal  fugitive  came  to  seek  the  protection  of  Tamasp, 
Bayezid,  the  son  of  the  Turkish   Emperor   Suleiman. 
This  Prince  was  at  first  treated  with  great  kindness,  but 
his  bad  conduct  and  that  of  his  attendants  compelled 
the  Shah  to  give  him  up  to  his  father.    This  circumstance 
prevented  the  interruption  of  the  peace  between  Persia 
and  Turkey,  which  continued   unbroken   through  the 
remainder  of  Tamasp's  reign.     It  was  about  this  time 
that  the  first  English  ambassador  appeared  in  Persia ; 
he  was  a  merchant  named  Anthony  Jenkinson,  whom 
Queen  Elizabeth  commissioned  to  negotiate  a  treaty  of 
commerce.     Tamasp's    bigotry   induced  him  to  refuse  Death  of 
any  terms  of  amity  with  a  Christian  Court ;  but   the  Shah  Ta- 
mission  was  not  wholly  without  effect,  for  Mr.  Jenkinson's  masP- 
prudent  conduct  produced  very  favourable  impressions  on      A<  D- 
the  minds  of  the  Persian  merchants  and  traders.  Tamasp      1576. 
died  in  the  fifty-fourth  year  of  his  reign,  leaving  behind 
him  a  large  family,  and  consequently  a  disputed  suc- 
cession. 

From  Persia  we  must  now  turn  to  the  Empire 
Dehli,  which  the  abilities  of  the  illustrious  Akbar  raised 
to  the  summit  of  its  glory.  Scarcely  had  he  ascended 
the  throne  when  a  series  of  insurrections  in  every  nist'ration 
quarter  deprived  him  of  all  his  dominions  except  the  of  Beiram 
Punjab  ,•  but,  though  he  had  not  yet  attained  his  four-  ' 
teenth  year,  he  had  sufficient  wisdom  to  appreciate  the 
abilities  of  Beiram  Kli;in,  whom  he  nominated  Regent 
of  the  Empire  by  the  affectionate  title  of  Baba,  or 
"  father."  This  energetic  minister,  by  several  timely 
examples  of  severity,  put  an  end  to  the  spirit  of  mutiny 
which  was  rapidly  spreading  through  the  imperial  army. 
Having  thus  restored  discipline,  Beiram  Khan  and 
Akbar  marched  against  Hemu,  a  Hindu  Prince,  who 
had  usurped  the  throne  of  Dehli.  The  armies  met  at 
Paniput,  and  victory  was  long  doubtful ;  at  length 
Hemu,  who  was  mounted  on  an  elephant  of  prodigious 
size,  being  pierced  through  the  eye  with  an  arrow,  fell 
back  into  his  howda,  and  was  believed  to  be  slain.  Not- 
withstanding the  intense  agony  of  the  wound,  Hemu 
drew  the  arrow  and  with  it  the  eye  out  of  the  socket, 
which  he  wrapped  in  his  handkerchief,  and  in  spite  of 
his  painful  situation  attempted  to  rally  his  wavering 
troops.  He  might  have  succeeded  had  not  the  cowardly 
driver  of  his  elephant,  terrified  by  the  approach  of  an 
imperial  lancer,  offered  to  drive  the  animal  wherever  he 
was  directed,  and  consented  to  bring  Hemu  within  his 
enemy's  lines.  The  unfortunate  Prince  was  dragged 
from  his  howda  and  put  to  death,  while  his  followers 
dispersed  in  every  direction.  The  immediate  conse- 
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quences  of  this  victory  were  the  occupation  of  Dehli  with- 
out opposition,  and  the  capture  of  Mein-at,  where  Hemu's 
treasures  were  deposited.  Not  long  after  this  victory 
Beiram  Khan  began  to  abuse  his  power,  putting  to 
death  those  whom  he  suspected  of  rivalry,  and  insulting 
the  prerogatives  of  royalty.  Akbar,  sensible  of  his 
obligations  to  the  minister,  endured  several  affronts 
with  patience,  but  his  resentment  was  at  length  inflamed 
by  a  circumstance  which  is  thus  related  by  Abu'l  Fazl : 
"  One  day  while  the  King  was  at  Agra,  one  of  the 
elephants  being  must  (veneri  desiderio  impulsus)  at- 
tacked and  killed  another  of  Beiram  Khan's,  who,  at  the 
spur  of  the  moment,  commanded  the  keeper  of  the  royal 
elephant  to  be  put  to  death  without  first  speaking  to 
the  King.  Akbar  was  highly  incensed,  the  more  so  on 
finding  that  the  man  was  not  to  blame,  having  lost  all 
control  over  the  animal."  Finding  his  favour  decline, 
Beiram  Khdn  revolted,  but  his  followers  were  soon 
routed  by  the  imperial  troops,  and  he  was  reduced  to 
such  distress  that  he  was  forced  to  throw  himself  upon 
the  Emperor's  mercy.  The  impressive  scene  of  the 
repentant  minister's  reception  by  his  generous  master  is 
too  illustrative  of  the  character  of  both  to  be  omitted 
even  in  our  limited  page;  it  is  thus  portrayed  by 
Ferishta  :  "  When  Beiram  Khan  entered  the  court,  he 
hung  his  turban  round  his  neck,  and  advancing  rapidly 
threw  himself  in  tears  at  the  foot  of  the  throne.  Akbar, 
stretching  forth  his  hand,  caused  him  to  rise,  and  placed 
him  in  his  former  station  at  the  head  of  the  nobles.  A 
splendid  dress  was  now  brought,  and  the  king  addressed 
the  fallen  minister  in  the  following  words :  '  If  Beiram 
Khdn  loves  a  military  life,  the  governments  of  Kalpy 
and  Chandery  offer  a  field  for  his  ambition.  If  he 
choose  rather  to  remain  at  court,  our  favour  shall  not  be 
wanting  to  the  benefactor  of  our  family ;  but  should  he 
be  disposed  to  seek  devotion  in  retirement,  let  him  per- 
form a  pilgrimage  to  Mecca,  whither  he  shall  be  escorted 
in  a  manner  worthy  of  his  rank.'  Beiram  Khan  replied, 
'  The  royal  confidence  being  once  shaken,  how  can  I 
wish  to  remain  in  the  presence  ?  The  clemency  of  the 
King  is  enough,  and  his  forgiveness  is  more  than  a 
reward  for  my  fonmer  services.  Let  me,  therefore, 
avert  my  thoughts  from  this  world  to  another,  and  be 
allowed  to  proceed  to  the  holy  sepulchre.' "  Akbar 
assented,  and  granted  him  a  suitable  retinue  and  a  con- 
siderable pension.  Beiram  Khdn  proceeded  to  Gujer^t 
to  seek  means  of  transport  to  Arabia,  but  he  was  mur- 
dered on  the  road  by  an  Afghan  nobleman,  whose  father 
he  had  slain  in  battle. 

Akbar  now  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his 
own  nanc^s»  and  by  a  judicious  mixture  of  firmness  and 
clemency  quelled  the  turbulent  dispositions  of  the  feuda- 
tory Princes  in  his  diversified  dominions,  and  greatly 
extended  his  territories  on  the  side  of  Bengal.  One  of 
his  most  memorable  exploits  was  the  siege  of  Chaitur,  in 
which  the  officers  on  both  sides  displayed  greater  skill 
in  mining  and  the  construction  of  military  works  than 
could  have  been  found  in  Europe  at  the  same  period. 
This  fortress,  the  strongest  in  Malwah,  was  garrisoned  by 
five  thousand  rajputs  of  acknowledged  bravery,  and 
plentifully  supplied  with  provisions  and  the  munitions  of 
war ;  it  could  not  therefore  be  taken  by  storm  or  blockade, 
and  Akbar  resolved  to  assail  it  by  sap.  The  approaches 
were  made  in  three  lines,  batteries  were  erected  to  cover 
the  mining  operations,  and  mounted  with  cannon  cast 
upon  the  spot,  a  circumstance  which  greatly  surprised 
the  Hindus,  who  had  greatly  relied  on  the  delay  and 


difficulties  attending  the  moving  of  the  Emperor's  heavy 
ordnance.  At  length  the  miners  were  conducted  under 
the  wall,  the  chambers  heavily  loaded  with  gunpowder, 
and  the  trains  fired.  By  some  unfortunate  accident  one 
of  the  explosions  was  delayed  until  the  storming  party 
had  mounted  the  breach;  it  proved  more  fatal  to  the 
assailants  than  to  the  besieged,  and  the  Imperialists, 
thrown  into  confusion,  were  beaten  back  to  their  en- 
trenchments. A  new  sap  was  commenced;  it  was 
happily  completed,  and  a  lodgement  formed  at  the  head 
of  it,  calculated  to  afford  ample  security  against  any 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  garrison ;  several  breaches 
were  also  opened  by  the  batteries,  whose  fire  was  inces- 
sant, and  the  garrison  was  harassed  by  a  series  of  false 
attacks,  which  gave  them  neither  rest  nor  respite.  Not- 
withstanding these  vigorous  operations,  the  besieged 
maintained  an  obstinate  resistance,  until  one  of  the  most 
popular  chiefs  was  shot,  while  superintending  the  repairs 
of  the  principal  breach,  by  Akbar's  own  hand.  The 
breach  was  instantly  abandoned  :  the  Imperialists  gained 
the  walls  with  little  loss,  and  opening  the  gates  gave 
admission  to  the  war-elephants  and  cavalry,  who  rushed 
furiously  through  the  streets.  For  some  hours  quarter 
was  neither  asked  nor  given  ;  more  than  thirty  thousand 
of  the  raj  puts  and  citizens  of  Chaitar  were  slain ;  but 
a  body  of  a  thousand  sharp-shooters,  specially  marked 
out  for  vengeance,  escaped  by  the  ingenious  stratagem 
of  collecting  their  wives  and  children  together,  driving 
them  onwards  as  if  they  had  been  captives  taken  in  the 
storm,  and  representing  themselves  as  a  body  of  im- 
perial foot-soldiers  escorting  plunder  to  the  camp. 

The  fame  acquired  by  the  capture  of  Chaitur  facili- 
tated Akbar's  conquests  in  Gujerdt  and  Bengal,  but  it 
did  not  abate  the  hostility  of  the  Afghans,  the  hereditary 
enemies  of  the  descendants  of  Baber.  They  were,  how- 
ever, defeated  in  all  their  efforts,  and  the  Emperor 
gradually  extended  his  sway  over  the  whole  of  Northern 
Hindustan.  Akbar  was  naturally  of  a  mild  and  tolerant 
disposition,  he  spurned  the  solicitations  of  the  bigots  by 
whom  he  was  surrounded  in  the  early  part  of  his  reign 
to  persecute  those  who  dissented  from  the  established 
faith,  and  he  aimed  at  the  formation  of  a  new  religion 
which  might  unite  into  one  body  Mohammedans,  Hin- 
dus, the  followers  of  Zoroaster,  and  even  Jews  and 
Christians.  Previous,  however,  to  this  time  he  seems 
to  have  been  well  disposed  to  adopt  the  religion  of  the 
Gospel  in  preference  to  that  of  the  Koran,  for  he  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  a  copy  of 
which  has  been  preserved  by  Abu'l  Fazl,  requesting  that 
Christian  teachers  and  translations  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Christians  should  be  sent  to  his  court.  This 
mission  was  intrusted  to  Xavier,  a  relation  of  the  cele- 
brated St.  Francis  Xavier,  who  presented  the  Emperor 
with  a  translation  of  the  Gospels ;  but,  unfortunately,  he 
had  mingled  with  them  many  of  the  popular  Persian 
legends,  trusting  that  they  might  thus  be  rendered  more 
acceptable.  This  impious  artifice  had  an  effect  directly 
contrary  to  that  which  was  designed.  Akbar  was  dis- 
gusted by  meeting  with  legends  of  whose  falsehood  he 
was  previously  convinced,  and  regarded  Christianity 
with  suspicion.  He  now  resolved  to  form  an  eclectic 
creed  for  himself,  and  like  most  Mohammedan  sectaries 
especially  insisted  on  the  great  doctrine  of  the  Divine 
Unity,  which  he  declared  was  but  obscurely  revealed  to 
the  Prophets.  Unlike,  however,  every  other  propa- 
gator of  a  new  faith  his  proceedings  were  regulated  with 
the  utmost  caution,  and  his  appeals  made  solely  to  the 
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reason.  The  opportunity  which  he  embraced  to  declare 
his  sentiments  is  singularly  characteristic  of  his  pru- 
dence. In  consequence  of  a  lawsuit,  a  dispute  arose  as 
to  the  number  of  wives  that  a  Moslem  might  legally 
marry.  The  Koran  says  "  two,  or  three,  or  four,"  but 
the  conjunction  (van)  may  also  be  translated  and,  in 
which  case  the  Prophet  would  have  permitted  nine 
wives  to  his  followers.  From  this  difficulty  arose  several 
others  connected  with  the  question  of  marriage,  the 
most  indeterminate  in  the  whole  range  of  Mohammedan 
law ;  tradition  was  found  to  contradict  tradition  ;  Imdm 
was  quoted  against  Imam,  and  commentator  against 
commentator,  until  the  laws  on  the  subject  were  proved 
to  be  a  mass  of  confusion  and  uncertainty.  Upon  this 
the  Emperor  gave  the  first  hint  of  his  scepticism,  aver- 
ring that  no  divine  system  could  display  such  manifest 
contradictions.  Henceforward  he  professed  himself  a 
searcher  after  truth,  and  openly  entered  into  conversation 
with  the  teachers  of  every  religion.  The  purport,  and 
very  probably  the  exact  words,  of  many  of  the  Emperor's 
disputations  with  the  professors  -of  various  creeds  are 
preserved  to  us  in  the  Dabiitdn,  a  work  of  the  utmost 
value  to  all  who  desire  to  become  acquainted  with  the 
religious  philosophy  of  Central  and  Western  India,  and 
to  trace  the  nature  and  origin  of  the  philosophic  in- 
fidelity which  is  now  becoming  very  prevalent  among 
the  educated  classes  of  the  Brahmin  and  Mussulmans  of 
India.  Akbar  selected  as  the  test  of  his  religion,  which 
was  nearly  a  pure  Deism,  the  consonance  of  his  doc- 
trines with  reason ;  he  substituted  for  the  old  con- 
fession of  faith,  "  God  is  God,  and  Mohammed  is  his 
prophet,"  the  following  formula,  "  There  is  no  God  but 
God,  and  Akbar  is  the  vicar  of  God."  He  abrogated 
the  five  daily  prayers,  ablution,  fast,  alms,  and  pilgrim- 
ages ;  he  forbade  the  marriage  of  more  than  one  wife,  and 
the  circumcision  of  boys  until  they  were  twelve  years  of 
age,  when  the  ceremony  was  left  entirely  optional. 
Many  of  the  Hindus*  and  a  great  body  of  the  Shiahs, 
testified  their  readiness  to  embrace  the  Imperial  creed, 
and  Akbar  next  proceeded  to  devise  a  ritual.  After 
much  reflection  he  resolved  to  take  his  forms  and  cere- 
monies from  the  ancient  religion  of  Zoroaster.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  minutely  the  different  institutions 
he  recommended,  but  the  chief  were  reverence  for  the 
sun  and  planets,  as  the  most  glorious  symbols  of  the 
Deity.  One  of  his  institutions  would  to  most  Europeans 
appear  of  very  trifling  importance,  and  yet  it  seems  to 
have  been  the  rock  on  which  his  whole  plan  was  finally 
shipwrecked.  He  forbade  his  subjects  to  wear  beards, 
and  thus  gave  more  offence  than  by  all  his  abuse  of 
Mohammed  and  ridicule  of  the  incarnations  of  Brahma. 
The  remainder  of  Akbar's  reign  was  spent  in  vain 
efforts  to  propagate  his  new  religion,  which  only  spread 
where  the  court  had  influence.  His  eldest  son  Jehan- 
gueir,  a  bigoted  adherent  to  the  Mohammedan  creed, 
strenuously  opposed  his  father's  tolerant  principles; 
he  tells  us  himself*  that  he  remonstrated  with  the 
Emperor  a  little  before  his  death,  and  attempted  to 
extort  from  him  edicts  of  persecution.  Akbar  not  only 
refused,  but  endeavoured  to  convince  his  son  of  the 
folly  of  bigotry,  and  the  duty  of  a  ruler's  extending  his 
protection  to  every  class  of  his  subjects.  The  Emperor 
did  not  long  survive  this  conversation  ;  his  death  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  grief  for  the  loss  of  his 

*  Memoirs  of  Jehangueir,  published  by  the  Oriental  Translation 
Committee,  p.  15. 


favourite  son  Daniel,  who  fell  a  victim  to  intemperance.  Annals  of 
Few  sovereigns  were  more  generally  and  deservedly  Persia  and 
lamented  than  Akbar  ;  he  was  far  the  most  enlightened 
monarch  that  ever  ruled  over  an  Oriental  Empire,  and 
he  was  the  only  one  of  the  Dehli  dynasty  who  had  the 
wisdom  to  form  a  plan  for  uniting  the  various  races 
subject  to  his  sway  into  an  organized  and  single  nation. 
While  Akbar  was  engaged  in  establishing  his  empire 
in  Hindustan,  Persia  was  distracted  by  civil  wars, 
arising  from  the  mutual  ambition  and  rancour  of  the 
sons  of  Shah  Tamasp,  which  terminated  in  the  success 
of  a  Prince  whose  career  was  in  some  respects  worthy 
to  be  compared  with  that  of  Akbar.  It  was  the  usage 
of  the  Suffavean  monarchs  to  intrust  their  children  to  Dissensions 
the  charge  of  powerful  Chiefs  of  Tribes.  Tamasp,  >a 
however,  retained  his  fifth  and  favourite  son  Hyder  at 
court,  and  this  Prince,  taking  advantage  of  his  position,  Tamagp< 
seized  the  royal  palace  and  treasures.  But  he  became 
the  dupe  of  the  favourite  Sultana  of  the  deceased 
monarch  ;  she  obtained  permission  from  Hyder  to  seek 
her  brother,  who  had  great  influence  in  the  army,  and 
engage  him  to  support  the  Prince's  pretensions.  She 
found  her  brother,  but  instead  of  keeping  her  promise, 
she  urged  him  to  destroy  the  monarch  by  whom  she 
had  been  so  rashly  trusted,  and  Hyder  was  massacred 
before  his  friends  had  time  to  assemble  in  his  defence. 
Ismail  Mirza  was  proclaimed  Ring  the  instant  that  his 
brother  was  slain;  he  destroyed  all  the  Princes  of  the 
blood-royal  within  his  reach,  and  sent  orders  to  Shiraz 
for  the  murder  of  his  elder  brother  Mohammed  Mirza 
and  his  «  entire  family.  Abbas,  the  second  son  of 
Mohammed  Mirza,  a  mere  infant,  was  nominal  gover- 
nor of  Khorassan,  under  the  tutelage  of  a  Ku/el-bash 
Chief,  named  Aly  Kooli  Khan.  The  order  for  his 
execution  reached  his  guardian  in  the  sacred  month 
Ramazan,  and  the  Chief,  who  was  very  superstitious, 
deferred  the  execution  to  the  conclusion  of  the  holy 
season.  On  the  last  day  of  the  month  a  messenger 
arrived  bringing  intelligence  of  the  sudden  death  of 
Ismael  in  a  fit  of  intoxication.  Another  express,  con- 
veying the  same  news,  reached  Shiraz  an  hour  before 
the  time  appointed  for  the  execution  of  Mohammed 
Mirza  and  his  children.  The  lives  of  the  elder  branch 
of  Tamasp's  line  were  thus  providentially  preserved, 
and  Mohammed  Mirza  was  suddenly  removed  from  a 
dungeon  to  a  throne.  But  the  new  monarch  was  natu- 
rally  weak  both  in  mind  and  body  ;  he  intrusted  the 
whole  charge  of  the  Empire  to  his  Vizier,  Suleiman, 
whose  administration  was  equally  vigorous  and  success- 
ful. The  nobles  of  Khorassan,  always  turbulent,  re- 
solved to  proclaim  Abbas  King,  and  the  young  Prince, 
all  the  while  professing  filial  obedience,  soon  took  the 
field  against  his  father.  Mohammed  Mir/a  at  once 
marched  into  Khorassan,  and  compelled  the  insurgents 
to  shut  themselves  up  in  Herat.  The  royal  cause  seemed 
certain  of  success,  when  the  Persian  nobles  mutinied, 
and  threatened  instant  desertion  if  the  Vizier  was  not 
sacrificed  to  their  fury.  The  weak  monarch  was  forced 
to  comply  ;  but  the  loss  of  this  able  minister  threw  his 
army  into  confusion,  he  retreated  from  Khorassan,  and 
ever  afterwards  was  the  victim  of  misfortune.  The 
Turks  invaded  Persia,  the  nobles  of  the  court  and  the 
Chiefs  of  the  army  formed  parties  to  dictate  the  choice  01 
a  Vizier,  Prince  Humza  Mirza,  the  monarch's  eldest  son, 
whose  abilities  gave  promise  of  a  glorious  career,  was 
assassinated  at  the  close  of  a  successful  campaign  against 
the  Turks. 
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Taking  advantage  of  the  distracted  state  of  his 
father's  dominions,  Abbas  advanced  to  Kasvin,  of 
which  he  took  possession  without  opposition.  A  pro- 
clamation was  issued  that  the  properties  of  all  who  did 
not  return  to  the  city  within  a  limited  period  should  be 
forfeited,  and  this  measure  at  once  deprived  Mohammed 
of  an  army,  for  the  greater  part  of  his  soldiers  had  been 
enlisted  at  Kasvin.  The  unfortunate  monarch  sunk 
into  complete  insignificance,  his  name  is  no  more  men- 
tioned in  history,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  he 
died  a  natural  death.  The  Uzbeks  invaded  Khorassan, 
when  Abbas  marched  against  Kasvin,  took  Herat  by 
storm,  plundered  the  city,  and  massacred  the  garrison. 
They  afterwards  advanced  against  Meshed,  called  the 
Holy,  because  it  contains  the  tomb  of  Ali  Reza,  the 
eighth  Imam.  Abbas  hasted  to  save  a  city  generally 
regarded  as  the  national  sanctuary  of  Persia,  but  he 
was  seized  by  a  dangerous  illness  at  Teheran,  which 
confined  him  for  fifty  days  to  his  bed.  During  this 
period  Meshed  was  taken  by  its  savage  foes,  and  every 
one  of  the  inhabitants  put  to  the  sword.  The  Uzbeks, 
laden  with  plunder,  returned  to  their  own  country. 
Abbas,  on  his  recovery,  instead  of  pursuing  them,  found 
it  necessary  to  march  against  the  Turks.  His  activity 
in  this  campaign  deterred  the  Ottomans  from  the 
invasion  they  meditated,  and  he  even  succeeded  in 
adding  the  Province  of  Ghilan  to  the  dominions  of 
Persia. 

Soon  after  his  return  from  the  Western  frontiers  Abbas 
was  again  called  into  Khorassan  by  an  invasion  of  the 
Uzbeks.  He  encountered  these  barbarous  enemies 
near  Herat,  and  inflicted  on  them  the  severest  defeat 
recorded  in  their  annals.  The  Uzbek  Prince,  his  chief 
nobles,  and  his  bravest  troops  fell  in  the  field;  the 
remainder  saved  themselves  by  a  precipitate  flight 
across  the  Oxus,  but  numbers  of  them  were  drowned 
while  crossing  the  river.  This  victory  not  only  restored 
tranquillity  to  Khorassan,  but  enabled  Abbas  to  extend 
his  conquests  as  far  as  Balkh ;  and  in  the  mean  time  his 
generals  subdued  the  Bahrein  Islands  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  and  the  mountainous  district  of  Lar,  valuable  for 
its  command  of  an  extensive  line  of  sea-coast. 

At  this  period  two  English  gentlemen  of  knightly 
rank  and  military  reputation  visited  the  court  of  Persia. 
They  were  brothers,  and  the  elder,  Sir  Anthony  Shirley, 
had  been  sent  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  to  aid  the  Duke  of 
Ferrara  iti  his  contest  with  the  Pope.  This  object  was 
frustrated  by  the  submission  of  the  Duke  before  Shirley 
reached  Italy,  and  it  was  then  resolved  that  he  should 
proceed  to  Persia,  whose  commerce  was  now  beginning  to 
engage  attention.  Accompanied  by  his  brother  Sir 
Robert,  and  a  train  of  twenty-six  followers,  Sir  Anthony 
sought  the  court  of  Abbas,  not  as  a  public  representative, 
but  as  a  knight  errant  attracted  by  the  monarch's  fame, 
and  anxious  to  enter  his  service.  He  was  very  graciously 
received,  and  he  soon  obtained  a  high  place  in  the 
monarch's  confidence,  by  pointing  out  the  means  for 
improving  the  military  discipline  and  equipment  of  the 
Persian  troops,  and  suggesting  plans  for  the  accom- 
plishment of  the  Shah's  favourite  object,  the  recovery  of 
the  Provinces  which  had  been  wrested  from  his  ancestors 
by  the  Turks.  Abbas  sent  Sir  Anthony  into  Europe 
with  circular  credentials  to  the  Sovereigns  of  Christen- 
dom, exhorting  them  to  combine  against  the  Emperor  of 
Constantinople.  The  Russian  Czar  insulted  and  im- 
prisoned the  gallant  Englishman,  but  he  was  warmly 
welcomed  by  the  Emperor  of  Germany,  and  several 
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other  sovereigns,  who  had  been  terrified  by  the  alarm-   Annalg  of 
ing  progress  of  the  Turkish  power.  Persia  and 

The  utility  of  the  counsels  he  had  received  from  his  iia* 
English  friends  was  apparent  in  the  very  first  campaign 
of  the  Shah  against  the  Turks,  He  took  the  important 
fortress  of  Nahanend  by  storm,  and  levelled  its  fortifica- 
tions to  the  ground,  then  suddenly  marching  into  Azer- 
bijan  he  defeated  the  Pasha  who  governed  the  Pro- 
vince, and  captured  Tabriz.  Erivdn  was  soon  after 
taken,  and  Bagdad  must  have  immediately  fallen  had 
not  Abbas  found  it  necessary  to  concentrate  his  forces 
for  a  general  engagement.  The  Turkish  army  amounted 
to  upwards  of  one  hundred  thousand  men,  while  that  of 
the  Persians  did  not  exceed  half  that  number.  Abbas,  Defeat  of 
however,  contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  principal  nobles,  the  Turk* 
resolved  to  hazard  a  battle.  When  the  Turks  advanced 
as  usual  in  close  column,  Abbas  sent  his  favourite  Vizier 
with  a  select  body  of  cavalry  to  sweep  round  their 
flanks,  and  make  a  false  attack  in  their  rear.  These 
horsemen  raised  a  cloud  of  dust  which  concealed  their 
number,  and  misled  the*. Turkish  general  into  the  belief 
that  his  camp  was  in  danger.  He  ordered  a  part  of  his 
advancing  column  to  make  a  retrograde  movement, 
which  was  mistaken  for  a  retreat.  The  manoeuvre, 
consequently,  threw  the  lines  into  confusion.  Abbas 
seized  the  decisive  moment  to  charge,  and  in  a  few 
moments  the  Turkish  army  was  a  disorderly  and  help- 
less rabble.  Mercy  was  no  attribute  of  the  conqueror; 
he  refused  to  give  quarter,  and  remained  in  his  tent 
"  drinking  goblets  of  pure  wine,  and  receiving  the  heads 
of  his  enemies  until  after  midnight."  Twenty  thousand 
five  hundred  and  forty-five  of  these  ghastly  memorials 
of  triumph  are  said  to  have  been  piled  in  front  of  the 
royal  pavilion  before  daybreak.  From  this  defeat  the 
Turks  did  not  recover  during  the  rest  of  the  reign  of 
Abbas;  they  were  successively  driven  from  all  their 
Provinces  along  the  Caspian,  from  Azerbijan,  Georgia, 
Kurdistan,  Bagdad,  Mosul,  and  Diarbekr,  all  of  which 
were  reannexed  to  the  Persian  Empire.  The  subjects 
of  Abbas  were  especially  delighted  by  the  recovery  of 
the  sacred  places  in  which  the  remains  of  Ali  and  his 
immediate  descendants  were  interred  ;  they  gave  to  their 
monarch  the  honours  of  a  saint  as  well  as  of  a  conqueror, 
and  reported  that  inanimate  nature  showed  respect  to 
him  as  the  chosen  instrument  of  the  Almighty  in  exalting 
the  pure  faith  of  the  Shiahs. 

Abbas  maintained  a  friendly  correspondence  with  the  The  Island 
Emperor  of  Dehli,  which  was  only  interrupted   for  ^^Ormuz 
brief  space  by  the  capture  of  Kandahar ;  but  the  Em-  from  the 
peror  Jehangueir  was  too  deeply  engaged  in  India  to  Portuguese 
resent  this  loss,   and  the   Shah  retained  his  conquest,  by  the 
Ever  since  the  visit  of  the  Shirleys,  Abbas  had  entered 
into  friendly  relations    with  the   European   merchants 
who  traded  to  the  Gulf  of  Persia.     He  was  very  anxious 
to  obtain  possession  of  the  Island  of  Ormuz,  which  had 
been  for  more  than  a  century  under  the  power  of  the 
Portuguese,  and  had  become  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
marts  in  the  East.     Incited  by  commercial  jealousy,  the 
English  East  India  Company  aided  the  Shah  in  this 
enterprise.     The  Portuguese,  after  a  brave  resistance, 
were  starved  into  a  surrender.     Ormuz  was  plundered, 
and   resigned   to  the   Persians,  under   whose  sway   it 
rapidly  decayed  until  it   finally  became  a  barren  and 
deserted  rock.     Two  years  after  the  capture  of  Ormuz, 
Sir  Robert  Shirley  appeared  in  England  as  an  ambassa- 
dor from  Shah  Abbas  to  James   I.,   and  the   British 
monarch  in   return  sent  Sir   Dedmore  Cotton  as   his 
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envoy  to  the  Persian  Court,  but  neither  of  these  missions 
produced  the  commercial  advantages  which  had  been 
anticipated. 

Though  few  monarchs  have  been  more  popular  with 
their  subjects  than  Abbas,  his  merits  as  a  warrior  and  a 
statesman  were  counterbalanced  by  his  cruelty,  his 
jealousy,  and  his  vindictiveness.  The  nobles  and 
officers  of  state  lived  in  perpetual  fear,  they  dreaded  to 
become  meritorious  lest  popularity  should  prove  their 
ruin.  His  own  children  were  the  chief  sufferers  from 
the  Shell's  sanguinary  temper.  He  put  the  eldest  to 
death,  and  deprived  the  remaining  two  of  sight.  Kho- 
dah-Bundah,  the  most  distinguished  of  these  Princes, 
took  a  dreadful  revenge.  He  had  a  little  daughter  named 
Fatima,  to  whom  the  Shdh  was  so  fondly  attached  that 
her  presence  seemed  necessary  to  his  happiness.  The 
Prince  learned  with  savage  delight  the  power  that  the 
child  possessed  over  the  mind  of  her  grandfather,  and 
one  day  as  she  came  to  embrace  him,  he  grasped  her  by 
the  throat  and  in  an  instant  deprived  her  of  life. 
Having  thus  glutted  his  vengeance,  he  swallowed  poison 
to  escape  the  tortures  with  which  he  was  menaced  by 
the  rage  and  despair  of  the  Shah.  This  fearful  tragedy 
accelerated  the  death  of  Abbas ;  he  fell  a  victim  to  the 
intemperance  in  which  he  indulged  to  drown  grief,  and 
with  him  expired  the  prosperity  of  Persia. 

Immediately  after  the  death  of  Akbar  became  known, 
the  nobles  around  the  court  assembled,  and  agreed  to 
proclaim  his  eldest  son  Selim  Emperor,  with  the  title  of 
Jehangueir,  which  signifies  "  conqueror  of  the  world." 
The  first  measure  adopted  by  the  new  sovereign  was  the 
restoration  of  Mohammedanism  to  its  former  supremacy, 
and  the  removal  from  office  of  all  who  had  favoured  the 
religious  innovations  of  Akbar.  In  the  very  first  year 
of  his  reign  Jehangueir  had  to  take  the  field  against 
his  own  son  Khosru,  who  was  supported  in  his  rebellion 
by  Hassan  Bek,  the  Governor  of  Kabul.  The  insurrec- 
tion was  suppressed,  and  eight  hundred  of  the  Prince's 
chief  supporters  punished  by  the  horrible  death  of  im- 
palement. But  this  did  not  prevent  fresh  conspiracies, 
which  kept  the  Emperor  in  constant  anxiety.  His  chief 
consolation  was  derived  from  the  company  of  the  widow 
of  Shir  Afghan,  a  nobleman  who  had  been  put  to  death 
for  treason.  The  Emperor  had  loved  this  lady  in  the 
lifetime  of  his  father  Akbar,  and  had  been  grievously 
afflicted  by  her  marriage  with  another.  He  became  so 
deeply  enamoured  that  he  named  her  Ntir-mahil,  or  the 
"  light  of  the  harem,"*  and  spent  every  hour  he  could 
spare  from  the  affairs  of  state  in  her  company.  In  his 
autobiography  the  Emperor  declares,  "At  the  period 
in  which  this  is  written  (about  the  fourteenth  year  of 
the  Emperor's  reign)  I  may  say  that  the  whole  concern 
of  my  household,  whether  gold  or  jewels,  is  under  her 
sole  and  entire  management.  Of  my  unreserved  con- 
fidence, indeed,  this  Princess  is  in  complete  possession, 
and  I  may  allege  without  a  fallacy  that  the  whole  fortune 
of  my  Empire  has  been  consigned  to  this  highly  endowed 
family;  the  father  being  my  finance  minister,  the  son 
my  lieutenant-general,  with  unlimited  powers,  and  the 
daughter  the  inseparable  companion  of  my  cares."t 
During  the  reign  of  Akbar  immense  wealth  had  been 
accumulated  m  the  royal  treasuries,  and  the  Great 
Mogul,  as  the  Emperor  of  Dehli  by  pertinacious  error 
Continues  to  be  called,  was  celebrated  throughout  Europe 

*  She  was  also  called  Nfir-jehan,  or  «  light  of  the  world." 
t  Memoirs  of  Jehangueir,  p.  27. 
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as  the  richest  monarch  in  the  world.  The  European  Annals  of 
ambassadors  who  visited  his  court,  among  whom  may  be  Persia  and 
noticed  Sir  Thomas  Roe,  sent  to  negotiate  a  commercial  India, 
treaty  by  the  British  sovereign,  James  I.,  confirmed 
the  reports  of  the  wealth  and  magnificence  of  the  court 
of  Dehli ;  but  their  statements  were  suspected  of  exag- 
geration by  many  who  knew  not  the  value  of  India 
while  its  resources  were  yet  unexhausted.  An  extract 
from  the  Memoirs  of  Jehangueir  will  show  that  the 
accounts  of  his  magnificence  given  by  the  travellers  of 
the  XVIIth  Century  were  not  so  much  overdrawn  as  is 
usually  supposed :  «'  On  the  eleventh  day  of  the  month  of 
Shaban,  of  the  year  (of  the  Hejra)  1019,  (18th  of  Sep- 
tember, 1610,)  I  bestowed  the  daughter  of  Mirza  Rus- 
tam  upon  my  favourite  son  Parviz,  with  a  marriage 
portion  of  one  lak  of  ashrefies,  (ninety  thousand  pounds.) 
On  the  evening  on  which  the  bride  was  brought  to  the 
palace  I  presented  her  with  a  necklace  of  sixty  pearls, 
for  each  pearl  of  which  my  father  had  paid  the  sum  of 
ten  thousand  rupees,  (consequently  the  value  of  the 
necklace  was  sixty  thousand  pounds.)  I  also  presented 
them  with  a  ruby  of  the  value  of  two  hundred  and  fifty 
thousand  rupees  ;  (twenty-five  thousand  pounds ;)  and  I 
finally  assigned  for  her  support  the  annual  sum  of  three 
laks  of  rupees,  (thirty  thousand  pounds,)  And  for  the 
establishment  of  her  household  one  hundred  maidens 
from  Surat,  who  were  devoted  to  her  service.*** 

After  the  suppression  of  Prince  Khosru's  rebellion,  Rebellion 
Jehangueir  directed  his  attention  to  the  affaire  of  Ben- 
gal,  and  completed  the  subjugation  of  that  Province. 
His  partiality  for  the  relations  of  his  favourite  Sultana, 
however,  provoked  the  resentment  of  the  royal  family, 
and  a  new  insurrection  was  planned  by  the  Emperor's 
third  son,  Khorrum,  better  known  in  history  by  the  name 
of  Shah  Jehan,  who  commenced  his  career  by  murder- 
ing his  brother  Khosru.  The  young  Prince  laid  siege 
to  Agra,  but  being  repulsed  from  the  walls  he  hazarded 
a  pitched  battle,  in  which  he  was  completely  defeated.  He 
continued,  however,  to  maintain  a  vigorous  struggle, 
passing  with  great  rapidity  from  one  Province  to  an- 
other, while  Jehangueir,  influenced  by  the  jealous 
councils  of  the  Sultana,  treated  his  nobles  and  ministers 
so  harshly  that  they  were  almost  driven  to  rebellion  in 
their  own  defence.  Mohabet  Khan,  the  best  general  in 
the  Emperor's  service,  having  been  treacherously  at- 
tacked by  the  Imperial  forces,  routed  their,  with  great 
IOSB,  and  profited  by  his  victory  to  make  Jehangueir  a 
prisoner.  The  Empress  was  not  daunted  by  this  mis- 
fortune, she  secretly  levied  an  army,  and  when  she  had 
mustered  sufficient  strength  contrived  a  plan  for  Jehan- 
gueir's  escape,  which  perfectly  succeeded.  Mohabet 
Khan,  suddenly  deserted  by  the  greater  part  of  his 
followers,  fled  to  Prince  Khorrum,  and  both  prepared  to 
renew  the  war.  But  the  death  of  the  Emperor  averted  Death  ot 
the  horrors  of  a  new  contest ;  the  Empress  vainly  g£n~ 
attempted  to  raise  up  a  rival  to  Prince  Khorrum,  on  ™"r'  ^ 
whose  approach  all  the  nobles  flocked  to  his  camp  and  }627 
saluted  him  Emperor  by  the  title  of  Shah  Jehan,  (King 
of  the  World.)  1(J3^ 

Although  the  Empire  of  Dehli  had  reached  the  sum-  The  reign 
mit  of  its  greatness  when  Shah  Jehan   ascended  the  of  Shah 
throne,  it  was  at  this  very  period  that  the  signs  of  its  Jehan. 
future  ruin  became  most  apparent.    It  was  too  extensive 
for  its  unenlightened   rulers ;  there   was  no   bond   of 
union  between  its  discordant  parts,  and  consequently 

*  Memoirt  of  Jehangueir,  p.  30. 
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insurrections  were  frequent  in  all  the  remote  Provinces. 
Shah  Jeh&n  was,  like  his  father,  ruled  by  his  Queen,  and 
at  her  instigation  he  declared  war  against  the  Portu- 
guese, and  deprived  them  of  their  settlement  Hugli. 
After  the  death  of  this  favourite  Sultana,  the  Emperor 
abandoned  himself  to  the  most  profligate  debauchery, 
and  exhausted  his  immense  treasures  in  gratifying  the 
caprices  of  his  favourite  mistresses.  Bat  his  strict  ad- 
ministration of  justice,  and  the  wisdom  of  his  decisions, 
which  are  still  quoted  with  respect,  saved  him  from  the 
contempt  which  is  usually  incurred  by  voluptuous 
Princes.  As  he  grew  older  avarice  succeeded  to  prodi- 
gality, and  he  made  use  of  the  most  iniquitous  pretexts, 
to  forfeit  the  property  of  his  nobles,  and  increase  the 
burdens  of  his  people.  To  save  the  expense  of  main- 
taining his  sons  at  court  he  assigned  them  the  govern- 
ment of  distant  Provinces  without  any  appointments  but 
what  they  could  draw  from  their  subjects,  and  thus  laid 
the  foundation  for  a  new  series  of  calamitous  civil  wars. 

The  mutual  jealousies  of  Shah  Jehan's  four  sons 
prevented  them  from  acting  in  concert,  and  through  fear 
of  each  other  they  remained  quiet  until  the  Emperor 
became  so  dangerously  ill  that  a  report  of  his  death  was 
generally  credited.  Dara,  the  eldest,  who  was  at  court, 
hearing  that  his  brothers  were  levying  armies,  hastened 
to  assure  them  that  Shah  Jehan  was  not  only  alive,  but 
was  fast  recovering.  Sujah,  the  second  son,  refused  to 
credit  the  report,  and  took  the  field  with  an  army  which 
he  had  been  enabled  to  levy  from  the  wealth  he  had 
amassed  in  his  government  of  Bengal.  Aureng-zib, 
the  youngest  of  the  Princes,  feigning  that  he  had  devoted 
himself  to  a  religious  life,  took  up  arms  under  the  pre- 
tence of  supporting  the  claims  of  his  brother  Mora*d,  and 
being  consequently  joined  by  that  Prince  steadily  ad- 
vanced towards  the  Capital.  In  the  mean  time,  Sujah 
was  defeated  by  the  son  of  Dara,  and  forced  to  retire. 
Flushed  with  recent  victory,  the  Imperial  army  marched 
to  drive  back  Aureng-zib  and  Mordd,  but  through  the 
treachery  of  one  of  the  generals  it  was  routed  with  great 
loss,  and  the  two  Princes  continued  their  progress. 
Dara,  enraged  at  this  unexpected  failure,  and  trusting 
to  the  vast  superiority  of  his  forces,  resolved  to  crush 
the  revolt  before  it  had  time  to  extend  further,  and 
marched  to  encounter  his  brothers.  Aureng-zib  baffled 
Dara  by  the  unexpected  rapidity  of  his  movements,  and 
reached  a  place  within  five  miles  of  Agra  before  his 
advance  could  be  checked  by  the  Imperial  arrny.  In  the 
battle  that  ensued,  Dara,  at  the  head  of  the  elephants 
and  cavalry,  made  so  furious  a  charge  that  he  bore  down 
all  opposition.  Believing  the  victory  secure  he  de- 
scended from  his  elephant  to  mount  a  horse  and  pursue 
the  fugitives,  but  no  sooner  did  his  followers  miss  him 
from  the  elephant  than,  believing  him  to  have  fallen  by 
some  sudden  blow,  they  broke  their  lines  and  fell  into 
confusion.  Aureng-zib,  who  had  contrived  by  immense 
exertions  to  keep  a  small  band  together,  so  ably  profited 
by  this  sudden  turn  of  fortune  that  he  gained  a  decisive 
victory,  and  compelled  Dara  to  seek  shelter  in  Agra. 
Suleiman,  the  son  of  Dara,  was  hastening  with  a  nume- 
rous army  to  his  father's  aid  when  he  received  news  of 
this  calamity.  He  prepared  to  remedy  the  disaster,  but 
his  principal  generals,  gained  over  by  the  secret  intrigues 
of  Aureng-zib,  plotted  his  arrest,  and  he  was  compelled 
to  fly  with  a  few  faithful  friends  to  avoid  being  delivered 
up  to  his  uncle. 

Shdh  Jehan  was  well  aware  of  Aureng-zib's  crafty 
and  ambitious  character,  but  he  thought  it  best  to  dis- 
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semble  his  feelings  and  to  throw  the  whole  blame  of  the  Annals  of 
war  on  Dard.  The  Emperor,  however,  had  to  deal 
with  a  master  in  the  arts  of  duplicity.  Aureng-zib 
affected  to  be  perfectly  satisfied  until  Shdh  Jeha*n  was 
thrown  offhis  guard,  when  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by 
Aureng-zib's  son,  Mohammed,  and  confined  a  close  pri- 
soner to  the  palace.  Soon  afterwards  he  seized  his  brother 
Mordd,  whom  he  had  so  long  deluded,  and  confined  him 
in  a  strong  fortress  near  Dehli.  His  brothers,  Dara 
and  Suja*h,  however,  still  disputed  the  usurper's  power 
to  empire,  and  his  own  son,  Mohammed,  for  a  time 
supported  the  pretensions  of  the  latter.  They  continued 
their  efforts  for  two  or  three  years,  but  they  were  finally 
defeated  and  put  to  death  by  Aureng-zib's  command.  Usurpation 
Mora*d  shared  their  fate,  and  the  entire  Empire  recog-  °.f  Aureng 
nised  the  authority  of  the  crafty  usurper. 

Shdh  Abbas  on  his  death-bed  lamented  his  cruelty  to      ^tt^n 
his  children,  and  exhorted  his  nobles  to   support  the 
claims  of  his  favourite  Sdm  Mirza,  a  youth  of  seventeen     -tncn 
years  of  age.     This  Prince,  who  took  the  title  of  Shah  Thesucces- 
Sufi,  was  a  weak,  capricious  tyrant ;   he  put  to  death  all  sorsof  Shah 
the  Princes  of  the  royal  family,  and  almost  every  minis-  Abbas  in 
ter  or  general  of  eminent   rank  and  character  in  his 
dominions.     The  Governor  of  Kandahar,  having  reason 
to  suspect  that  his  life  was  endangered  by  his  master's 
jealousy,  betrayed  that  city  to  the  Emperor  of  Dehli,  and 
the  Turks  recovered  the  city  of  Bagdad.     Persia  was 
fast  sinking  in  importance  during  the  fourteen  years  of 
this  inglorious  reign,  and  its  termination  was  hailed  as  a 
national  deliverance.     Abbas  II.,  who  was  not  ten  years  Accession 
of  age,  succeeded  his  father.     In  the  early  part  of  his  ^  Abbas 
reign  he  was  kept  under  very  strict  restraint  by  his  p '  j 
guardians  and  ministers,  which  was  probably  in  some  throne, 
degree  the  cause  of  the  excesses  in  which  he  subsequently 
indulged.     At   the  early  age  of  sixteen  he  recovered 
Kandahar,  which  Shdh  Jehan  was  unable  to  relieve  in 
consequence  of  the  troubled  state  of  Hindustan.     The 
Uzbeks,  who  had  so  often  devastated  the  Eastern  Pro- 
vinces of  Persia,  were  too  distracted  by  their  own  civil 
wars  to  renew  .their  incursions,   and  Abbas   had   the 
gratification  of  affording  shelter  to  two  of  their  exiled 
Princes.     Peace  was  also  maintained  with  Turkey,  and 
the  unusual  tranquillity  of  Persia  greatly  encouraged 
the  extension  of  its  trade.     Embassies  arrived  at  the 
court  of  the  Shdh  from  the  principal  nations  of  Europe, 
from  India,  and  from  the  remotest  regions  of  Tartary, 
and  the  monarch's  affability  to  strangers  induced  many 
to  settle  in  his  dominions.     Unfortunately  the  habits  of  Death  of 
indulgence  in  licentious  pleasure  which  the  monarch  had  ^.g*,;^' 
formed  after  he  became  his   own  master  produced  a  of  Shi'h 
loathsome  disease  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  in  the  twenty-  Soleiman. 
fifth  year  of  his  reign.     Shah  Soleiman  succeeded ;  he 
nominally  ruled  Persia  for  more  than  twenty-eight  years, 
but  during  the  entire  time  he  devoted  himself  to  sensual 
pleasures,  and  intrusted  the  government  to  his  ministers. 
Persia  still  retained  its  celebrity,  but  the  spirit  of  the 
nation  was  gradually  declining,  and  the  corruption  of 
the  court  was  increasing  with  frightful  rapidity.    Solei-  P,ef.th  °f , 

e   .u  M  u-     j       i    u  j    u     Shah  Solei- 

man was  aware  of  the  evil,  and  on  his  death-bed   he  man .  ac 

recommended   those  by  whom  he  was  surrounded   to  cession  of 
raise  Prince  Abbas  Mirza  to  the  throne.     The  eunuchs  Shah  Hos- 
and  the  courtiers,  however,  dreaded  the   accession  ofse>n- 
Abbas,  whose  spirit  and  intelligence  would  hare  proved      A.  D. 
fatal  to  their  sway  ;  they  combined  to  secure  the  throne 
for  Hossein,  justly  believing  that  a  Prince  of  such  a  weak 
and  indolent   character  would  not  interfere  with  their 
management  of  the  State     Hossein  was  a  feeble-minded 
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bigot ;  he  became  the  mere  tool  of  the  eunuchs  and  the 
priests;  his  principal  nobles  abandoned  the  court,  and 
the  nation  gradually  sunk  into  a  state  of  listless  apathy. 
The  first  twenty  years  of  Hossein's  reign  were  spent  in 
tranquillity,  but  even  the  perils  of  war  would  have  been 
preferable  to  the  condition  of  gradual  decay  which  was 
perceptible  throughout  the  kingdom.  The  delusive  calm 
was  at  length  interrupted  by  the  rebellion  of  the  Afghans, 
a   warlike    race   inhabiting   the   mountainous  districts 
between  Khorassan  and   the  Indus.     Several  Afghan 
tribes  became  subject  to  Persia  when  Abbas  the  Great 
conquered  Kandahar,  and  though  they  were   rigorous 
Sonnites  they  preferred  submission  to  the  Sha*h  monarchs 
to   dependence  on  the  proud  and  luxurious  court  of 
Dehli.     Their  reasons  for  this  preference  were  the  com- 
parative laxity  of  the  Persian  government,  and  the  con- 
ciliating policy  of  Abbas  to  the  heads  of  the  principal 
tribes.     Hossein  intrusted  the  government  of  Afghan- 
istdn  to  a  Georgian  Prince,  Gorgin  Khari,  whose  rigor- 
ous  and   cruel   administration   produced    general  dis- 
satisfaction.    Remonstrances  were  vainly  addressed  to 
the  court  of  Ispahan;  Gorgin  not  only  persisted  in  his 
severities,  but  arrested  MirVais,  the  chief  of  the  petitioners, 
and  sent  him  a  prisoner  to  the  capital.     Mir  Vais  was 
an  artful  intriguer ;  he  gained  the  favour  of  the  Persian 
King  and  his  ministers,  and  took  advantage  of  a  Russian 
embassy  sent  to  the  Shin  under  suspicious  circumstances 
to  persuade  the  Shah  that  the  Georgian  and  Armenian 
Christians  meditated  a  revolt,  and  that  Gorgin  Kh;in 
was  the  head  of  the  conspiracy.     In  consequence  of 
these  insinuations  Mir  Vais  was  liberated,  and  restored 
to  his  former  station.     Gorgin  Khdn,  anxious  to  humble 
his  proud  enemy,  demanded  that  Mir  Vais  should  send 
him   his   daughter,  a  lady  of  exquisite    beauty.    The 
crafty  Afghan  feigned  compliance,  but  lie  substituted  a 
female  slave  for  his  daughter,  and  assassinated  Gorgin 
Khdn  at  a  banquet  given  under  pretence  of  celebrating 
their  reconciliation.     At  this  signal  the  Afghans  flew  to 
arms,  and  seized  the  important  post  of  Kandahar,  while 
the  weak  ministers  of  Hossein  wasted  the  time  of  action 
in   useless   negotiations.     A    long   and   desultory  war 
ensued;    the    Persian    armies    under   Lutf  Ali    Khdn 
obtained  several  victories,  but  when  that  able  general  was 
sacrificed  to  the  intrigues  of  the  court,  Mohammed,  the 
son  of  Mir  Vais,  invaded  Persia,  and  advanced  almost 
without,  opposition   to  the  walls  of  the   capital.     The 
battle  which    decided   the   fate  of  Persia   was   fought 
almost  within  sight  of  Ispahan.     It  was   decided   in 
favour  of  the  Afghans,  who  without  much  loss  gained 
possession  of  the  enemy's  artillery,  baggage,  and  mili- 
tary stores,  while  the  Persians,  whose  loss  in  men  was 
equally  small,  disbanded  in  hopeless  despair,  and  re- 
turned to  their  respective  homes.     Ispahan   was  soon 
besieged,  but  the  heroic  citizens  made  such  a  gallant 
defence  that  the  Afghans  were  unable  to  force  an  entrance. 
They  had  recourse  to  the  slow  but  certain  means  of  a 
strict  blockade.    After  having  endured  the  most  frightful 
extremities  of  famine,  the  defenders  of  Ispahan    were 
forced  to  capitulate,  and  Hossein  resigned  his  crown  to 
the  Afghan  Chief  Mohammed.     The  deposed  monarch 
spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  captivity,  while  the 
unhappy  Persians  were  subjected  to  the  galling  tyranny 
of  their  barbarous  conquerors.     The  Suffavean  dynasty 
may  be  said  to  have  terminated  with  Hossein ;  for  though 
his  son  Tama'sp  assumed  the  title  of  King,  and  strug- 
gled to   recover   his    paternal    inheritance,    his    efforts 
and  his  claims  only  served  as   a  pretext  for  the  cele- 


brated Nadir  Shah  to    lay  the   foundations  of  a  new   Annals  of 
dynasty.  Ve™*  and 

During  the  long  reign  of  Aureng-zib  the  Empire  of 
Dehli  retained  all  its  external  appearances  of  strength 
and  splendour,  while  an  imperceptible  but  certain  pro- 
cess of  decay  was  sapping  its  very  foundations.  The 
Emperor's  bigotry  induced  him  to  levy  a  double  tax  on 
his  Hindii  subjects,  and  to  destroy  several  of  their  tem- 
ples. Insurrections  followed ;  they  were  suppressed 
with  great  bloodshed,  but  secret  hatred  rankled  in  the 
breasts  of  the  survivors,  and  only  wailed  for  an  oppor- 
tunity of  bursting  forth  into  fresh  rebellion.  But  Aureng- 
zib's  example  of  dethroning  his  father  was  still  more 
fatal  to  his  security.  His  own  children  successively  Reign  of 
revolted.  One  he  put  to  death  by  poison,  another  fled  the  Km~ 
to  Persia ;  the  others  lived  suspecting  and  suspected, 
under  the  jealous  watch  of  their  father's  spies,  anxiously 
waiting  for  some  favourable  moment  to  baffle  his  vigi- 
lance. Once  only  had  the  Emperor  to  contend  with  a 
foreign  foe.  In  1689,  Sir  John  Child,  the  English 
Governor  of  Bombay,  under  pretence  of  unredressed 
grievances,  seized  a  fleet  which  was  conveying  corn  to 
Aureng-zib's  army,  and  declared  the  vessels  lawful 
prizes.  Sedi  Yakub,  the  Imperial  general,  immediately 
assailed  Bombay,  and  captured  the  entire  island  except 
the  fort,  which  he  closely  besieged.  The  English 
Governor  was  forced  to  make  humiliating  submissions, 
and  peace  was  finally  restored.  It  was  Aureng-zib's 
great  object  to  complete  the  subjugation  of  the  Dekkan, 
and  even  after  he  hail  passed  his  ninetieth  year  he  con- 
tinued his  efforts  to  accomplish  this  end.  But  in  the  Death  of 
midst  of  his  preparations  he  was  attacked  by  a  compli-  Aureng-zib. 
cation  of  diseases  which  at  his  advanced  age  proved  A*  D> 
fatal.  He  left  a  short  will,  m  which  he  recommended 
his  sons  to  maintain  the  partition  of  the  Empire  which 
he  had  previously  made,  and  to  live  in  amity  with  each 
other;  and  he  also  directed  that  his  funeral  should  be 
celebrated  without  any  pomp  assigning  as  a  reason, 
"  Naked  I  came  into  this  world  and  naked  I  go  out 
of  it." 

As  soon  as  the  death  of  Aureng-zib  was  known,  his  History  of 
second  son,  Mohammed  Azem  Shah,  presented  h'mse^gcen<iants 
to  the  Imperial  army,  and  was  immediately  proclaimed  Of  Aureng- 
Emperor.  Mohammed  Mauzem,  the  eldest  of  the  brothers,  zib. 
refused  to  acquiesce  in  this  arrangement;  he  levied 
forces  in  Cabul  and  Northern  India,  with  which  he 
hastened  to  meet  Azem,  who  was  marching  from  the 
Dekkan.  The  two  rivals  encountered  each  other  on  the 
banks  of  the  Jumna,  near  Agra.  Mohammed  Azem, 
confident  of  success,  gave  orders  to  engage,  contrary  to 
the  advice  of  his  principal  officers.  At  first  his  courage 
seemed  likely  to  prevail,  but  the  wind  blowing  the  dust 
full  into  the  faces  of  his  soldiers  threw  their  lines  into 
confusion,  and  his  two  eldest  sons  were  slain.  Reckless 
of  life,  he  ordered  his  elephant,  which  carried  himself  and 
his  only  surviving  child,  the  young  Ali-tebar,  to  be 
driven  into  the  enemy's  ranks,  "  where  his  howdah  was 
so  thickly  struck  with  arrows  that  one  would  have 
imagined  it  rained  arrows  that  day."*  H^  was  soon 
slain,  but  the  conqueror  Mauzem  not  only  spared  the 
life  of  Ali-tebar,  but  caused  him  to  be  brought  up  as 
one  of  his  own  children.  On  the  field  of  battle  Mauzem 
was  saluted  Emperor  by  the  title  of  Kothbo-d-din 
Bahader  Shah,  which  signifies  "  the  axis  of  religion,  the 
valiant  king."  He  next  proceeded  to  march  against 

*  Siyar-ul-mutakheriH,  vol.  i.  p.  13. 
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his  brother  Kam-Bahsh,  defeated  him,  and  made  him 
prisoner.  Kam-Bahsh  died  of  his  wounds,  and  Bahader 
Sha"h  thus  became  undisputed  master  of  the  Empire. 

The  brief  reign  of  this  Emperor  produced  nothing 
worthy  of  note.  His  death  was  followed  by  a  civil  war 
between  his  children,  which  ended  in  favour  of  the 
eldest,  Moiz-ed-din,  who  took  the  title  of  Jehander  Shah, 
or  "  the  king  who  possesses  the  world."  Jehander  Shdh 
was  a  weak  prince,  and  so  foolishly  attached  to  his  wife 
Lal-kur,  a  woman  of  mean  birth,  that  he  endeavoured 
to  fill  the  greatest  offices  of  trust  and  honour  throughout 
the  Empire  with  her  relations.  This  conduct  gave  such 
offence  to  his  nobles  that  they  conspired  to  raise  his 
nephew  to  the  throne.  Ferokh-siar,  whose  father  had 
already  contended  for  empire,  only  waited  for  a  favour- 
able moment  to  assert  his  claims ;  he  readily  obeyed  the 
summons  of  the  conspirators,  and  routed  the  Imperial 
forces  on  the  banks  of  the  Jumna.  Jehander  Sh;ih 
fled  from  the  field  to  Dehli,  where  he  was  arrested  by 
his  own  ministers,  and  given  up  to  the  mercy  of  the  con- 
queror. Ferokh-siar  ordered  the  unfortunate  monarch 
to  be  slain,  and  his  body  to  be  dragged  with  shocking 
indignity  through  the  streets  of  Dehli.  The  command 
was  obeyed,  and  such  was  the  cruelty  of  the  conqueror 
that  the  corpse  of  Jehander  Shah  was  denied  a  grave. 
It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ferokh-siar  that  the  Sikhs, 
now  the  most  formidable  native  power  in  India,  first 
rose  into  importance.  They  were  originally  a  fraternity 
of  mendicants,  founded  by  Guru  Nanac,  who  gave  them 
a  code  of  morals,  the  basis  of  which  is  pure  deism,  and 
permitted  the  reception  of  converts  from  all  classes  of 
society.  They  soon  increased  their  numbers,  and  deso- 
lated the  Province  of  Lahore,  which  has  since  become  the 
seat  of  their  power.  About  the  same  time  also  the 
English  East  India  Company  obtained  a  firman  exempt- 
ing them  from  the  payment  of  any  duties  within  the 
Emperor's  dominions;  and  this  grant  was  the  foundation 
of  the  power  subsequently  acquired  by  tint  body  in 
Bengal. 

Ferokh-siar  owed  his  elevation  to  the  exertions  of  two 
brothers,  Abdullah  Khan  and  Hassan  Klutn,  who  claimed 
to  be  Syeds,  or  descendants  of  the  Prophet.  These 
powerful  nobles  seized  on  all  the  dignities  of  the  Empire, 
and  finding  that  Ferokh-siar  grew  jealous  of  their 
authority  they  openly  prepared  to  set  him  aside,  while 
the  Emperor,  equally  cruel  and  cowardly,  could  not  be 
prevailed  upon  to  take  any  precautions  for  his  security. 
The  unfortunate  Ferokh-siar  was  seized  in  his  own 
harem,  blinded  with  a  red-hot  iron,  and  afterwards  put 
to  death  by  cruel  tortures.  Refi-ed-Derjat,  son  of  Refi 
al  Kadr,  the  nephew  of  Bahader  Shah  in  the  female  line, 


was  then  placed  upon  the  throne  by  the  Syed  brothers,  Annals  of 
but  in  less  than  three  months  he  fell  a  victim  to  con-  p«rsia.  ai»d 
sumption,  or  as  some  say  to  poison.  Refi-ed-Dowlah, 
the  brother  and  successor  of  Refi-ed-Derjat,  died  a  few 
days  after  his  elevation,  and  the  Syeds,  who  disposed  of 
the  Empire  at  their  pleasure,  proclaimed  as  their  pageant 
sovereign  a  grandson  of  Bahader  Shah,  who  took  the 
title  of  Nasir-ed-din  Mohammed  Shdh.  The  nobles 
were  now  weary  of  the  yoke  imposed  upon  them  by  the 
Syed  brothers,  and  they  found  no  difficulty  in  inspiring 
the  Emperor  with  the  same  sentiments.  A  secret  con- 
spiracy was  organized;  Hassan  was  murdered  in  front 
of  the  Emperor's  tent,  and  Abdallah,  who  took  up  arms 
to  avenge  his  fate,  was  defeated  and  taken  prisoner.  The 
Syed  did  not  long  survive  his  overthrow,  he  died  in  a  few 
months  from  the  effect  of  his  wounds.  Though  he  was 
a  Mohammedan,  forty-five  of  his  wives  and  concubines 
burned  themselves  on  his  decease  by  setting  fire  to  an 
apartment  in  the  harem.  Nizam-ul-mulk,  the  Governor 
of  the  Deccan,  was  invited  to  accept  the  office  of  Vi'zier ; 
he  refused  to  accept  it,  under  the  pretence  that  his  abilities 
were  inadequate  to  the  task,  but  in  truth  because  he  had 
resolved  upon  establishing  an  independent  sovereignty  in 
Southern  India.  He  excited  the  Mahrattas,  a  warlike 
race  fast  rising  into  importance,  to  ravage  the  Imperial 
territories,  while  the  feeble  Emperor  wasted  his  time  in 
indolent  luxury.  These  freebooters  extended  their  in- 
cursions to  the  very  gates  of  Dehli,  and,  though  they 
suffered  a  defeat,  they  induced  the  Imperial  generals  to 
purchase  their  future  forbearance  by  a  large  and  dis- 
honourable bribe.  Nizam-al-mulk,  after  much  per- 
suasion, was  induced  to  visit  the  court,  but  being  in- 
sulted by  the  Imperial  favourites,  he  engaged  the  nobles, 
who  were  displeased  by  the  disgraceful  treaty  with  the 
Mahrattas,  to  invite  Nadir  Shdh  to  invade  the  Empire ; 
and  that  conqueror,  already  indignant  at  the  protection 
afforded  to  his  Afghan  enemies,  readily  accepted  the 
invitation.  The  history  of  the  great  revolutions  in  the 
Eastern  world,  which  resulted  from  Nadir  Shah's  con- 
quests, must  be  reserved  for  another  Chapter,  in  which 
we  shall  conclude  our  account  of  the  Mohammedan 
Powers  in  India  and  the  different  dynasties  of  Persia.* 

*  The  principal  authorities  for  the  history  of  Persia  during  the 
period  included  in  this  Chapter  are  Sir  John  Malcolm's  History, 
and  the  narratives  of  several  early  travellers,  especially  flerbert 
and  Hanway.  In  the  history  of  the  Mohammedan  power  in 
India  we  have  principally  followed  Catrou,  checking  his  state- 
ments by  Ferishta,  Jouher's  Life  of  Humayun,  and  the  Ayetn 
Akbery,  in  the  early  part,  and  by  the  Autobiography  of  Jehangueir, 
the  narratives  of  European  travellers,  and  the  Siyar-w/.  Mutah- 
herin,  in  the  narrative  after  the  death  of  Akbar. 
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PHILIP  IV.  on  his  accession  to  the  throne  had  attained 
only  his  seventeenth  year.  His  mildness  of  character 
and  naturally  good  disposition  seemed  to  promise  a 
reign  of  tranquillity,  if  not  the  re-establishment  of  order 
and  national  prosperity.  For  a  brief  period,  at  least,  he 
evinced  a  laudable  desire  to  repair  the  evils  and  correct 
the  abuses  which  a  succession  of  court  favourites  and 
bad  ministers  had  entailed  upon  the  country. 

The  efforts  of  the  Council  of  Castile  to  stem  the  tide 
of  corruption  and  arrest  the  progress  of  national  de- 
Desu-ous  of  gradation  had,  during  the  former  reign,  proved  wholly 
relieving  abortive.  In  vain  they  proposed  means  of  improving 
^e  condJtJOn  and  elevating  the  character  of  the  people, 
°*  Pacing  bounds  to  an  expenditure  as  lavish  as  it  was 
disreputable,  which  exhausted  alike  the  sources  of  in- 
dividual  energy  and  industry  and  those  of  the  public 
revenue.  The  influence  of  the  court  had  resisted  every 
tendency  towards  reforms;  and  it  was  only  under  the 
auspices  of  a  youthful  and  popular  monarch  that  the 
promise  was  again  held  forth ; — that  some  ineffectual 
attempts,  in  which  he  appeared  to  join  with  sincerity 
and  zeal,  were  made  the  plea  of  renewed  loyalty,  to  end 
as  before  in  delusive  schemes,  and  eventual  failure  and 
disappointment. 

Yet  the  extreme  youth  and  gentleness  of  the  King 
fluence  and  gave  these  happy  presages  a  brief  sway ;  nor  did  the 
people  awake  from  their  dream  till  they  beheld  the  reins 
of  power  again  surrendered  into  the  hands  of  a  haughty 
favourite.  The  Conde  de  Olivarez,  a  gentleman  of  the 
bed-chamber  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  having  in- 
gratiated himself  into  the  confidence  of  a  weak,  inex- 
perienced youth,  usurped  in  reality  the  royal  functions, 
and  soon  obtained  so  complete  a  mastery  over  his  will 
as  to  be  regarded  in  the  light  of  an  absolute  governor. 
Having  once  assumed  the  character,  he  resolved  to 
maintain  it  by  means  as  base  as  the  motives  which  first 
actuated  him.  Artfully  availing  himself  of  those  milder 
qualities  and  generous  impulses,  which  he  might  have 
directed  to  the  honour  and  welfare  of  a  great  people,  he 
sought  to  stifle  in  the  youthful  monarch's  heart  every 
sentiment  of  honour  or  principle,  and  all  sympathy 
with  their  sufferings,  by  betraying  him  into  a  course  of 
guilty  pleasures. 

Inflated  with  success,  and  scorning  to  bear  a  single 
T^  neal!  the  tnrone» tnis  proud  minion  next  accom- 
Pushed  the  downfal  of  his  greatest  benefactor,  the 
Duke  de  Uceda,  who  had  raised  him  from  comparative 
insignificance,  and  extended  his  hostility  to  all  his  sup- 
porters and  friends.  These  he  replaced  in  the  ministry 
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by  creatures  of  his  own,  and  even  presumed  to  recall  the  Annals  of 
best  acts  of  preceding  administrations,  depriving  the      Spain- 
noble   Pedro  Giron,  Duke   of  Ossuna,   of  the   Vice- 
royalty  of  Naples,  and  removing  other  efficient  officers 
from  places  of  emolument  and  trust.     His  insatiable 
ambition  was  equalled  only  by  his  profound  dissimu- 
lation and  his  envy. 

Having  first  won  the  King's  confidence  by  his  spe- 
cious plans  of  reform,  he  revoked,  it  is  true,  some  of  the  ingratitude 
lavish  grants  made  in  the  two  preceding  reigns ;  he  dis-  and 
missed  more  than   half  the  official  hirelings,  enforced  treachery, 
laws  against  the  great  absentees,  and  various  sumptuary  Afe£,t-8,*0 
regulations  which  enriched  the  public  treasury ;  but  by  some 
the  greater  abuse  of  these  advantages  showed  that  he  was  reforms, 
instigated  solely  by  selfish  views.     Grasping  the  imme- 
diate  benefit  they  afforded  him   by  strengthening   his 
party,  he  became  obstinately  opposed  to  the  redress  of 
every  other  grievance  and  abuse ;  and  to  maintain  his 
"bad  pre-eminence,"  he  is  accused  of  having  authorized 
the  assassination  of  his   own   uncle  from  motives  of 
jealousy  of  the  royal  favour.  Proceeding  on  the  favourite  His  dan- 
Roman  maxim  of  substituting  for  reason  despotic  will,*  gerous 
it  soon  appeared  that  no  persons,  however  exalted  by  c 
worth,  genius,  or  rank,  were  safe  from  his  Briarean  arm, 
which  always  when  least  seen  most  surely  reached  its 
uuhappy  victim. 

It  was  then  that  Calderon,  accused  of  homicide,  was  Persecution 
publicly  condemned  to  death  as  a  malefactor,  and  the 
constancy  with  which  he  bore  his  fate  excited  at  once  nents. 
the  respect  and  the  compassion  of  the  people.  It  was 
not  sufficient  to  have  procured  the  disgrace  of  the  Duke 
of  Ossuna  without  effecting  his  entire  ruin.  Reviving 
against  him  the  absurd  charges  of  aspiring  to  the  throne 
of  Naples,  he  ceased  not  to  calumniate  that  brave  com- 
mander, a  victor  in  so  many  battles  over  the  Turks,  till 
he  had  extorted  from  the  King's  weakness  an  order  for 
his  incarceration  in  the  fortress  of  Alameda.  It  was  in 
vain  the  indignant  soldier  claimed  full  investigation  into 
his  case ;  he  was  not  allowed  to  publish  the  documents 
which  are  believed  to  have  proved  his  innocence ;  and 
after  three  years'  unavailing  efforts  and  ceaseless  regrets, 
he  died  deploring  the  ingratitude  of  a  court  which  had 
offered  another  example  of  injustice  and  oppression 
towards  the  noblest  of  its  country's  benefactors. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Spain  under  such  a  minister, 
with  views  as  impolitic  as  his  heart  was  corrupt, 
soon  began  to  reap  the  bitter  fruits  of  a  continued 
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History,  system  already  so  long  in  operation,  of  abandoned  and 
antisocial  government.  The  decline  of  its  internal  re- 
sources became  more  marked  and  rapid ;  agriculture, 
commerce,  and  the  useful  arts  alike  withered  under  the 
influence  of  oppressive  laws  and  imposts,  while  in  pro- 
portion to  the  increasing  evidences  of  national  weak- 
ness and  suffering  appeared  the  extravagance  and 
JJ'  f  splendour  of  a  heartless  court.  It  was  peculiarly  shown 

agriculture, in  tne  reception  of  Prince  Charles,  afterwards  Charles  I., 
'  who,  accompanied  by  his  favourite  and  tutor  Bucking- 
ham, was  induced  to  visit  Madrid  in  disguise — a  wild, 
romantic  excursion,  the  assumed  object  of  which  was  an 
alliance  with  the  Infanta  Maria,  but  more  to  gratify  the 
tastes  and  vanity  of  a  profligate  noble. 

After  an  idle  display  of  pomp  and  ceremony,  the  affair 
ended  as  was  to  be  expected  ;  the  manners  of  Bucking- 
ham outraged  the  etiquette  of  a  Spanish  court ;  and  had 
not  its  bigotry  and  its  intrigues  stood  in  the  way  the 
character  of  Charles  and  the  conduct  of  his  companion 
were  little  calculated  to  bring  such  a  negotiation  to  a 
successful  termination.  Ths  broils  and  intrigues  of  the 
Duke  disgusted  both  the  court  and  the  people ;  and  it 
was  a  relief  to  both  parties  when  the  two  knight-errants 
took  their  departure,  after  experiencing  marks  of  cool- 
ness and  dissatisfaction  sufficiently  apparent  through  the 
thin  disguise  of  solemn  shows  and  festivals.  Continual 
exhibitions  like  these,  on  the  election  of  Philip's  brother- 
in-law  to  the  crown  of  Hungary,  and  on  the  least 
important  occasions,  added  to  frequent  subsidies  to 
foreign  allies,  soon  completed  the  embarrassment  of  the 
public  revenue,  while  the  complaints  of  a  suffering 
people  were  treated  with  indifference  and  neglect. 

So  impolitic  at  the  same  time  were  the  measures  pur- 
sued by  the  new  minister  that  it  was  impossible  such  a 
state  of  things  could  continue.  Intent  on  adopting  a 
system  wholly  at  variance  with  that  of  his  predecessors, 
he  aimed  at  restoring  the  preponderance  of  Spain  in  her 
foreign  relations,  and  scrupled  not  to  engage  in  new 
wars.  Regardless  of  existing  treaties,  he  plunged  the 
country  into  a  disastrous  contest  with  France  and  her 
powerful  allies,  then  in  alliance  with  the  Austrian  court, 
and,  in  successive  conflicts,  Spain  had  to  contend  single- 
handed  with  Holland,  Flanders,  part  of  Germany,  and 
Italy,  in  addition  to  her  more  formidable  hereditary 
enemies  the  English  and  the  French. 

Insurrec-          Overwhelmed   with  burdens  the   people  now   grew 

tionsofthe  jouc]er   in  their   complaints;  the   Catalan   insurrection 
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ensued ;  and  hostile  demonstrations  in  Rousillon,  in 
Portugal,  on  the  African  coasts,  and  in  the  Indian  seas, 
threatened  to  put  a  climax  to  the  national  evils.  Cas- 
tilian  troops  were  marched  to  the  Northern  frontier,  and, 
in  contempt  of  their  peculiar  laws  and  privileges,  arbi- 
trarily quartered  upon  the  inhabitants.  New  regulations 
were  enforced ;  and  it  was  observed  with  bitterness  by 
the  Catalans,  that  during  five  years  Philip  had  delayed 
taking  the  accustomed  oaths,  nor  had  he  once  visited 
Barcelona.*  Dreading  the  loss  of  their  ancient  usages, 
the  peasantry  rose  in  arms  and  attacked  the  troops. 
They  were  however  repulsed,  and  the  chief  insurgents 
seized.  But  fresh  bodies  collecting,  marched  with  the 
crucifix  at  their  head  into  the  city,  broke  open  the 
prisons,  drove  the  soldiers  from  street  to  street,  and 
hurrying  to  the  residence  of  the  Viceroy  slew  him  as  he 
was  attempting  to  make  his  escape.  They  then  quietly 
retired,  without  offering  further  violence  to  the  in- 

*  Ortiz,  vol.  vi.  book  xx. 


habitants,  as  if  returning  from  a  market  day  to  their  Annals  of 
respective  homes.  Spain. 

Instead  of  retracing  his  steps  and  taking  warning  by 
these  events,  the  obnoxious  minister  sent  the  Duke  de 
Cardona  to  enforce  obedience,  and  the  conflict  was  re- 
newed.    On  the   Duke's  death,   a  fresh  army,    com- 
manded by  the  Marquis  de  los  Velez,  proceeded  against 
the  Catalans,  who  excited  anew  by  the  rejection  of  their 
deputies  to  be  heard,  yet  unable  to  cope  themselves  Q 
with  the  royal  troops,  appealed  to  the  French  King  for  Of  the 
aid.     The  entire  province  was  now  in  arms,  and  having  Count, 
expected  the  promised  succours  in  vain,  a  republic  was  T^ie  insur' 
proclaimed.     The  successes,  however,  of  the   royalists  K*l£  apply 
compelled   the   insurgents   again   to  have   recourse   to 
France,   and   Louis  XIII.    was   unanimously   elected 
Count  of  Barcelona.     Upon  this  the  Marquis  de  los 
Velez,   with  more  prudence  and   humanity   than   the 
minister  who   employed   him,   applied  directly  to   the 
King,  and  obtained  a  revocation  of  the  odious  decree. 

Still  the  insurgents  refused  to  lay  down  their  arms  Bitterness 
unless  the  King's  troops  were  recalled,  a  condition  with  of  the  con" 
which   their  commander   refused   to  comply,   and   the 
conflict  was  renewed.     The  Marquis  attempted  to  carry  Repulse  of 
the  fortress  of  Montguich  which  commands  the  city,  *he  *°yai- 
but   was   repulsed  with   loss.     The   French   monarch lsts* 
having,  meantime,  accepted    the  proffered  dignity   on 
condition  of  maintaining  the  ancient  privileges  of  the 
people,  a  large   force  crossed   the  Pyrenees   and   ap- 
proached Tarragona,  then  besieged  by  the  royal  troops. 
The   unhappy   people   were   thus  exposed   to   all    the 
horrors  at  once  of  a  civil  and  foreign  contest ;  fresh 
armies  were  poured  into  the  field  on  both  sides,  and  the 
French  King  at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand  men  ad- 
vanced as  far  as  Rousillon  to  assert  his  new  claims. 

Momentarily  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the  danger  that  Spirited 
threatened  a  dismemberment  of  his  kingdom,  Philip  on  c°nt^p*  °f  • 
his  part  resolved  to  take  the  field,  and  marched  at  the  *  B      ngt 
head  of  a  formidable  force  as  far  as  Aranjuez.     There 
he  expected  to  be  joined  by  his  minister,  who  showed 
little  inclination  to  enter  personally  on  an  active  cam- 
paign. 

Under  a  variety  of  pretexts  the  latter  continued  to  Stratagem 
put  off  his  departure,  and  the  King,  equally  averse  to  °f the 
abandon  his  ease  and  pleasures,  availed  himself  of  the  t>ount* 
circumstance,  and,  protracting  his  stay  till  the  season 
was  far  advanced,  finally  retraced  his  steps  to  the  capital, 
affecting  great  displeasure  at  the  conduct  of  the  Count. 
Under  such  a  King  and  such  a  minister  it  is  only  sur- 
prising that   Spain   should   not  have   sunk   far   more 
rapidly. 

The  French,  meanwhile,  pressed  the  campaign,  and,  Progress  of 
to    counterbalance   the   advantages   they  had    gained, tlle  war- 
Olivarez  conspired  to  raise  a  revolt  in  the  very  heart  of 
France,  to  assassinate  Cardinal  Richelieu,  and  dethrone 
the  absent  King.    It  failed,  however,  by  the  imprudence 
of  its  chief  agent,  who  was  seized  and  beheaded.     The 
war  was  continued  with  various  success  till  the  Catalans 
themselves,  becoming  wearied  with   the   contest,  and 
eager  to  get  rid  of  their  allies,  united  with  their  enemies 
in  expelling  them. 

The  war  also  with  Holland,  which  had  recommenced  Wars  with] 
with  the  present  reign,  was  prosecuted  with  a  degree  of  Holland,, 
vengeance  and  ferocity  without  regard  to  consequences, 
which  inflicted  still  severer  evils  upon  the  country.     It 
struck  a  final  blow  against  the  declining  greatness  and 
importance  of  the  old  Spanish   monarchy;  and  from 
that  moment  all  the  leading  interests  of  the  country 
4x2 
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were  sacrificed  in  the  fatal  struggle  which  terminated 
only  with  the  Peace  of  Munster  in  1648.  Although  for 
some  time  the  Spanish  arms  were  victorious,  the  vicis- 
situdes of  the  contest  were  almost  entirely  in  favour  of 
the  Dutch,  whose  increasing  superiority  at  sea  gave 
them  advantages  which,  while  it  crippled  their  adver- 
saries, enriched  the  republic  with  their  spoils.  The 
Duke  of  Alva,  indeed,  captured  a  few  of  their  vessels 
near  Gibraltar,  but  the  Dutch  swept  the  Southern  seas, 
rayaged  the  coasts  of  New  Spain  and  Peru,  attacked 
the  convoys,  and  with  their  privateers  bore  the  prizes 
into  their  ports.  Off  Calais  they  surprised  a  Portuguese 
fleet,  laden  with  treasures  from  the  East,  which  might 
have  served  to  relieve  for  a  moment  the  exhausted  ener- 
gies of  the  country.  Passing  up  the  Tagus  they  had 
the  hardihood  to  seize  the  city  of  Lisbon,  which  they 
sacked,  and  retired  loaded  with  immense  spoils.  Some 
of  the  Antilles,  Ognisanti,  the  cities  of  San  Salvador 
and  Pernambuco,  shared  the  same  fate  ;  though  they 
were  subsequently  recovered  by  the  skill  and  devoted 
bravery  of  the  Duke  of  Alva,  who  drove  the  enemy  also 
from  Porto  Rico  and  other  colonies. 

The  celebrated  Spinola  likewise  succeeded  in  taking 
Juliers  after  five  months'  siege ;  but  the  Dutch  were 
equally  successful  in  other  quarters,  and  obtained  a 
decided  victory  near  Luxemburgh,  advantages  which 
rendered  them  unwilling  to  listen  to  terms  of  peace. 
Nor  were  the  expiring  efforts  of  Spain  in  other  provinces 
of  the  Low  Countries  more  fortunate.  Ceded  by 
Philip  1 1.  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth,  consort  of  the  Arch- 
duke Albert,  on  condition  of  their  reverting  to  the  Spanish 
crown  should  they  fail  of  issue,  or  should  they  abandon 
the  Catholic  faith,  that  bigoted  monarch  had  flattered 
himself  that  the  presence  of  a  German  Prince  would 
allay  the  discontents  of  the  Flemish;  but  they  too  bore 
an  inveterate  hatred  to  Spanish  rule,  and  on  the  death 
of  the  Archduke  refused  to  acknowledge  his  surviving 
consort  as  the  representative  of  Philip  IV.,  reviving  at 
the  same  time  all  their  ancient  pretensions. 

They  even  took  measures  ibr  declaring  a  republic 
upon  the  plan  of  the  United  Provinces;  when  the 
active  Spinola  seized  upon  Breda,  and  the  Cardinal 
Ferdinand  at  the  same  time  gained  some  advantages 
over  the  insurgents.  On  the  other  hand  they  occupied 
Maestricht,  and  the  sanguinary  conflict  was  continued 
with  variable  fortune  ;  draining  the  last  resources  of  an 
impoverished  country,  while  it  desolated  the  rich  plains 
and  populous  cities  of  the  Low  Countries.  The  long 
duration  of  this  war  has  been  attributed  to  the  intrigues 
of  Cardinal  Richelieu,  who  acted  on  the  system  of 
opposing  the  Austrian  power,  and  had  just  matured  his 
grand  design  upon  the  Valteline,  which,  having  dis- 
united itself  from  the  Grisons,  invoked  the  protection  of 
Spain.  In  fact,  its  troops  had  already  occupied  the 
valley,  and  proceeded  to  raise  some  strong  works  to 
retain  possession  of  it  as  affording  an  easy  communica- 
tion between  Germany  and  Italy. 
^  The  Venetian  republic,  however,  with  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  espousing  the  French  interests,  the  territory  was 
subsequently  restored  to  the  Grisons;  but  while  the 
contest  was  still  undecided,  the  Spanish  minister  had 
made  over  the  province  to  the  Pope,  and  for  some  period 
the  strong  places  were  held  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  Roman  See.  Displeased  at  this  proceeding,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  broke  off  the  negotiation  already  commenced, 
and  despatched  a  force  which  drove  out  the  Papal  troops. 
Being  joined,  however,  by  the  Spaniards,  these  in 


their  turn  expelled  tbe  French,  and  the  war  was  pursued  Annals  of 
with  alternate  fortune  till  a  treaty  was  concluded  in  1626,     Spain> 
by  which  the  Grisons  were  restored  to  their  former  state 
under  the  united  guarantee  of  France  and  Spain. 

During  a  brief  period  Richelieu  withdrew  from  the 
contest,  being   fully  engaged  in   civil  strife  with   the 
French  Protestants;  and  thus  freed  from  one  formida- 
ble adversary,  Olivarez   was  enabled  to   redouble  his 
efforts  against  Holland.     But  deficient  in  the  states-  Conduct  of 
manlike  views  of  Richelieu,  instead  of  availing  himself  Richelieu. 
of  the  internal  discords  which  embarrassed   his   great 
rival,  and  employing  the  same  weapons  so  effectually 
directed  against  Spain   in  the  Low  Countries,  Olivarez 
actually  played  into  his  hands  by  sending  a  fleet  of  forty 
ships  to  assist  the  Catholics  then  engaged  in  the  siege 
of  Rochelle.     At   the  same  time   its  commander  was 
instructed  to  avoid  open  hostilities,  and  to  watch  the 
progress  of  the  war.     It  closed  with  the  capture  of  the  Fall  of 
last  stronghold  of  the  Protestants;  but  with  the  fall  of  Rochelle« 
Rochelle  arose  a  fresh  source  of  discord  elsewhere,  in 
the  disputed  succession  to  the  Dukedom   of  Mantua, 
after  the  death  of  the  reigning  Prince  in  1627.     The  Disputed 
right  of    succession   having   devolved    upon    Charles 8uccessiou' 
Gonzaga,  Duke  of  Nevers,  whose  close  alliance  with 
France  rendered  him  doubly  suspected  by  the  Spanish 
court,  Philip,  at  the  instigation  of  his  minister,  resolved 
to  dispute  his  title  ;  an  example  readily  followed  by  the 
Emperor  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy. 

France  as  speedily  took  the  field  in  defence  of  its  TheFrench 
ally,  and  at  the  head  of  a  powerful  army  Louis  him-  KinK  takes 
self  entered  Savoy,  compelled  the  Spaniards  to  raise  the 
siege   of  Casale,    and    gained    two   battles    over  the 
Austrians,  without  being  able,  however,  to  prevent  their 
occupation  of  Mantua.     But  more  pressing  dangers  re- 
calling the  attention  of  the  Spanish  King  towards  his 
own  dominions,  Louis  finally  succeeded  in  his  object, 
and   in    1631  Gonzaga  was  quietly  invested  with  the 
Ducal  power. 

Philip's  anger,  or  rather  that  of  his  haughty  minister, 
was  next  directed  against  the  Elector  of  Treves,  on 
account  of  the  assistance  he  had  afforded  the  French. 
The  Spaniards  overran  his  dominions,  seized  his  capital, 
and  conducted  him  a  prisoner  to  the  city  of  Brussels. 
The  French  court  having  in  vain  made  overtures  for  his 
release,  the  artful  Richelieu  availed  himself  of  the  cir- 
cumstance to  declare  war  against  Spain ;  a  war  which, 
commencing  in  1635,  was  prosecuted  with  relentless 
fury  during  a  period  of  twenty-five  years,  till  it  brought 
the  Spanish  monarchy  to  the  very  verge  of  ruin,  ex- 
hausting its  last  resources,  and  depopulating  its  finest 
provinces. 

It  was  then  that    the  formidable   alliance  between  Powerful 
the  French  and  the  Dutch  displayed  the  wretched  policy  alliance 
pursued  by   Olivarez  in   its   true  light.     He  lost  the  gg^st 
battle  of  Avesnes,  and  had  not  a  fatal  epidemic  seized  gau"e  of 
the   French   army,  obliging   the   Dutch   at  the   same  Avesnes. 
moment  to  relax  their  efforts,  it  would  have  been  fol- 
lowed by  more  disastrous  results.     At  the  same  time  the 
Flemish,  having  obtained  the  recognition  of  their  privi- 
leges, remained   faithful   to   the    Spanish   crown.     Its 
fleets  were  thence  enabled  to  take  possession  of  some 
small  islands  opposite  to  Toulon,  and  even  destroyed  a 
French  armament  engaged  in  conveying  troops. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Duke  de  Rohan  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Valteline,  driving  the  Austrians  com- 
pletely from  the  valley.  In  retaliation,  the  Cardinal  Invasion  of 
Infante,  the  subsequent  year,  invaded  Picardy  at  the 
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History,  head  of  thirty  thousand  men,  seized  on  several  strong 
places,  overthrew  an  army  sent  by  Richelieu  to  oppose 
him,  and  threatened  Paris  itself.  Had  he  boldly  pressed 
his  advantages  in  place  of  suddenly  withdrawing  into 
Flanders,  the  results  of  the  war  might  have  been  very 
different.  In  rapid  succession  the  Duke  of  Lorraine 
overran  Burgundy ;  the  Grand  Admiral  of  Castile  ad- 
vanced with  a  powerful  force,  and  seized  several  fort- 
resses in  Gascony  and  in  Guienne,  while  the  Marchese  de 
Lcganes  drove  the  French  from  the  Milanese,  and  after 
wreaking  his  vengeance  on  Parma  and  Piacenza  cap- 
tured a  number  of  towns  in  Piedmont,  penetrating 
almost  to  the  gates  of  Turin. 

The  islands  adjacent  to  Toulon  were  recovered  by  the 
French  in  1637,  who  also  retook  several  fortresses  in 
Flanders;  the  Cardinal  Infante  had  some  difficulty  in 
re-entering  Ivres,  but  succeeded  in  driving  the  French 
from  the  banks  of  the  Meuse,  while  on  their  side  a 
strong  force,  passing  the  Spanish  frontier,  laid  siege  to 
Fontarabia,  burnt  twelve  vessels  laden  with  provisions, 
and  only  retired  after  sustaining  a  severe  defeat  by  the 
Grand  Admiral  and  by  the  Viceroy  of  Navarre.  The 
Prince  of  Conde  sought  to  retaliate  by  the  seizure  of 
Salses,  in  the  territory  of  Rousillon,  but  it  was  soon  re- 
taken by  the  Spaniards,  while  the  enemy  again  assumed 
the  offensive  in  the  Low  Countries,  where  they  succeeded 
in  occupying  Arras,  Gravelines,  and  Dunkirk. 

It  would  be  idle,  however,  to  attempt  a  detailed  ac- 
count of  a  sanguinary  and  protracted  war  so  fatal  to  the 
anddegra-  declining  energy  and  the  interests  of  the  Spanish 
dation.  monarchy.  A  succession  of  victories  and  defeats,  the 
capture  of  cities,  and  the  devastation  of  fertile  provinces, 
are  no  longer  the  favourite  theme  of  modern  history, 
and  are  only  perhaps  worth  notice  as  showing  the 
causes  of  the  gradual  decline,  the  weakness,  and  eventual 
debasement  of  two  great  nations  rendered  victims 
of  the  impolicy,  the  ambition,  and  the  bad  passions  of 
their  rulers.  It  was  not  until  peace  became  a  necessity 
forced  upon  the  exhausted  powers  of  the  belligerents 
that  either  party  was  willing  to  open  the  question  of 
negotiations ;  and  which  when  formed  were  as  speedily 
interrupted  or  broken  off  by  petty  claims  and  jealousies, 
and  more  than  all  by  the  intrigues  and  stratagems  of 
the  French  minister. 

Schemes  of  Penetrating  the  motives  of  his  less  able  rival,  and 
Richelieu.  markjng  the  growing  weakness  of  the  Spanish  cause  in 
the  hands  of  a  statesman  like  Olivarez,  the  deeper  plot- 
ting Cardinal  saw  his  object  in  continuing  the  war  by 
fomenting  the  secret  divisions  and  distractions  which 
threatened  to  destroy  Spain  by  means  of  her  revolted 
colonies.  Hence  the  fruitful  source  of  those  sanguinary 
revolutions  which  devastated  Naples,  Sicily,  Catalonia; 
hence  the  spirit  of  revolt  which,  spreading  at  length  to 
Portugal,  finally  wrested  that  rich  and  powerful  country 
from  the  sway  of  Spain — a  country  by  position  and 
character  calculated  to  have  formed  an  integral  portion 
of  the  Spanish  soil. 

The  province  of  Catalonia,  as  most  exposed  to  the 
influence  of  France,  offering  every  facility  to  the  blood- 
stained path  of  rival  ambition,  had  suffered  incalculably 
by  the  frequent  passage  of  troops.  The  inhabitants, 
rendered  desperate  by  the  infringement  of  their  dearest 
privileges,  and  the  repeated  neglect  of  all  their  com- 
plaints, were  with  difficulty  restrained  from  fresh  bursts 
of  violence.  The  minister,  by  an  unaccountable  act  of 
rigour,  hastened  the  explosion.  He  ordered  an  army  of 
observation  to  be  quartered  on  the  frontier  towns,  and 
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watch  the  movements  of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  while  he  Annals  of 
contented  himself  with  referring  the  petitions  of  the  indig-     Spain. 
nant  Catalans  addressed  to  the  King  to  an  assembly  of 
lawyers  and  divines,  which  at  once  decided  against  the 
people  on  the  ground  of  consulting  the  public  safety. 

Scenes  of  outrage  and  assassinations  were  the  conse- 
quence ;  the  insolence  of  the  soldiery,  and  the  arbitrary 
arrests  of  several  of  the  most  influential  patriots,  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  people  to  the  highest  pitch,  while  Desperate 
the  authorities  were  unable  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  condition 
their    orders    owing   to   the   reiterated    threats   of  the  of  the 
haughty  minister.     But  when  necessity  dictated,  or  cir-  countrv' 
cumstances  rendered  a  change  of  policy  expedient,  he 
became  as  abject  as  he  had  been  arrogant,  and  again 
quailed  before  the  threatening  aspect  and  bitter  execra- 
tions of  a  suffering  nation. 

With  regard,  however,  to  the  commotions  in  Portugal,  Policy 
the  infatuated  minister  found  it  was  too  late  to  retrace  j°war^8 
his  steps.  Smarting  under  the  scourge  of  successive 
wars,  exhausted  by  imposts,  and  justly  indignant  at  the 
loss  of  their  richest  colonies  in  the  East,  the  Portuguese 
wanted  no  excitement  from  national  enmity  to  throw  off 
the  Spanish  yoke.  The  decree  of  the  minister,  com- 
manding a  large  body  of  the  nobility  and  the  national 
troops  to  march  without  delay  upon  Catalonia,  hastened 
the  outbreak  of  the  conspiracy  already  in  progress  at 
Lisbon  to  place  the  Duke  of  Braganza,  descended  from 
the  ancient  Kings  of  Portugal,  upon  the  throne.  The  General  ir> 
people  armed,  killed  the  Secretary  of  State,  Vasconcelos, 
flung  the  body  from  one  of  the  palace  windows,  dis- 
armed  the  body-guard  of  the  Regent-  Duchess  of  Man- 
tua, and  threw  her  into  prison.  Holding  Philip  and  his 
decrees  alike  in  contempt,  they  then  proclaimed  the 
Duke  under  the  title  of  Joam  IV.  The  insurrection 
spread  through  the  kingdom,  and  cities  and  fortresses 
every  where  surrendered  to  the  authority  of  the  new 
sovereign.  They  carried  on  the  contest  with  a  spirit 
worthy  of  a  people  determined  to  be  free,  and  assisted 
by  their  allies,  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  overthrew 
the  veteran  troops  of  Spain,  and,  prosecuting  the  war 
with  distinguished  valour,  at  length  achieved  their  object, 
as  will  soon  appear,  by  the  decided  victory  of  Villaviciosa. 
The  Spaniards  were  driven  at  all  points  from  the  country,  Losses 
and  being  engaged  at  once  by  the  Catalans  and  the  °*  tn« 
French  left  the  new  monarch  time  to  consolidate  his  Span  rds* 
power,  not  only  in  Portugal  and  the  Algarves,  but  in  the 
colonies  of  the  East.  The  fatal  tidings  of  these  disasters 
produced  the  utmost  excitement  throughout  Spain  ; 
Philip  alone,  immersed  in  pleasures,  was  kept  in  igno- 
rance of  their  extent.  But  unable  longer  to  conceal  the 
truth,  Olivarez  broke  it  to  the  King  in  a  manner  he 
conceived  least  likely  to  alarm  him,  or  prove  injurious 
to  his  own  interests.  "  The  Duke  of  Braganza,"  he 
observed  with  an  air  of  studied  indifference,  "  has  gone 
stark  mad,  and  done  that,  which  will  enrich  your  Majesty's 
treasury  by  some  twelve  millions  in  confiscations  ;  he 
has  proclaimed  himself  King."  "  Then,"  replied  the  weak 
and  credulous  Prince,  "  we  must  take  them  ;  and  put  an 
end  to  the  mischief  at  once." 

The  tide  of  events,  however,  had  set  in  too  strong 
a  minister  like  the  Count  to  resist;  the  murmurs  of  an 
indignant  people,  the  remonstrances  of  the  Queen,  and 
the  rebellion  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Sidonia,  the  Count's 
own  nephew,  who  was  with  difficulty  pardoned,  roused 
Philip  from  his  lethargy,  and  in  one  of  those  sudden  Disgrace 
impulses  to  which  the  weakest  characters  are  most  sub-  ana  fate  Of 
ject,  he  resolved  to  banish  Olivarez  from  the  court.   Not  Olivarez. 


A.  D. 
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History,    a  petition  was  raised  in  his  favour  ;  rendered  generally 
obnoxious  by  his  excessive  pride,  and  openly  accused  of 
having,  by  his  wretched  administration,  brought  down 
fresh  calamities  upon  his  country,  the  public  voice  loudly 
supported  the  monarch's  decree.    But  when  the  moment 
caine  to  dismiss  his  favourite  minister,  the  feeble  Prince 
seemed  to  relent ;  he  wished  the  accusations  against  him 
,     to  be  regularly  brought   forward,  and  waited  till    the 
indi  ^U-  °  humiliated  Count  himself  presented  his  resignation.    So 
great  was  the  force  of  habit  even  then,  that  he  declared 
Vacillation  he  would  instantly  have  recalled  him  had  not  the  dis- 
oftheKing.  graced  minister  indiscreetly  provoked  the  vengeance  at 
once  of  the  public  and  his  rivals  by  an  ill-written  defence 
of  his  own  measures.* 

Humilia-         So  severe  a  blow  to  the  dignity  and  power  of  the 
tion  of  the   Spanish  monarchy,  with  the  loss  of  many  of  its  colonies, 
court.          failed    to  arrest  the   progress   of  those    causes    which 
threatened  to  subvert  the  foundations  of  its  strength  and 
influence  ;  and    the  change   of  ministry,  or  rather  of 
Death  of     court  favourites,  was  followed  by  no  good  result.     The 
the  French  death  of  Louis  XIII.,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  that 
e  r<S  &r  d    of  the  celebrated  Richelieu,  had  no  immediate  influence 
Richelieu     upon  the  war;  a  Spanish  army  from  the  Low  Countries 
penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Champagne,  but  was  after- 
wards routed  by  the  Duke  D'Enghien,  sou  of  the  Prince 
Fresh  ne-    of  Conde,    with   severe  loss.     It  was  then    the  nego- 
gotiations.   tiations,  commenced   as  early  as  1644   in   Westphalia, 
were  resumed ;  but  so  great  was  the  conflict  of  interests, 
and  so  numerous  the  rival  pretensions  of  crowned  heads, 
Brbken  off.  that  it  was  found  impracticable  to  adjust  them.     The 
continuation  of  hostilities,  and  the  variable  fortune  of 
the  belligerents  during  these  abortive  efforts,  threw  fresh 
difficulties  in  the  way,  causing  their  political  views  daily 
to  assume  a  new  aspect. 

A.  D.  At  length,  however,  a  tre;ity  was  concluded  with  the 

1648.  United  Provinces;  their  independence  was  recognised, 
Peace  with  and  those  fine  dominions,  acquired  at  such  immense 
the  United  sacrifice  of  blood  and  treasure,  were  finally  wrested  from 
.Provinces.  .u  o  •  u  mu-  •  /•  i. 

Treaty  of    *       Spanish  crown.     I  his  important  event  was  followed 

Munster.  at  no  distant  interval  by  the  memorable  Treaty  of  Miin- 
ster,  which  decided  the  future  destinies  of  the  German 
Empire,  of  France,  and  the  other  contending  Powers. 
With  relation  to  France,  however,  Philip,  considering 

tl^""  coa"  his  interests  to  have  been  unjustly  sacrificed,  refused  to 
ratify  it,  and,  although  unsupported  and  destitute  of 
means,  madly  resolved  to  prosecute  the  war  with  that 

Success       Power.     For  a  period    his  arms  were    successful ;  he 

Spaniards  assumecl  tne  offensive  in  Italy,  in  Flanders,  in  Rousillon, 
and  in  Catalonia  ;  he  obtained  the  services  of  the  Duke 
D'Enghien,  a  distinguished  commander,  who,  incensed 
at  the  conduct  of  Cardinal  Mazzarin,  and  apprehensive 
of  falling  a  victim  to  his  intrigues,  boldly  joined  his 
enemies.f  Having  united  with  John  of  Austria,  his 
accession  to  the  Spanish  cause  would  have  been  followed 
by  more  disastrous  consequences  to  the  French,  had  he 
not  met  a  new  and  formidable  rival  in  the  celebrated 
Turenne. 

The  French  minister,  mortified  at  the  escape  of  the 
Duke,  whose  downfal  he  had  prepared,  and  foiled  by  the 
decided  step  he  had  taken,  attempted  to  counteract  his 
views  by  resuming  negotiations  with  Philip,  and  even 
proposing  a  matrimonial  alliance  by  uni'ing  the  Infanta 
Maria  Teresa  to  the  youthful  Louis  XIV.  But  Philip, 
however  weak,  was  not  blind  to  the  advantages  thus 

*  Lemos,  La  Clede,  the  Portuguese  authorities  of  the  period, 
t  La  Clede,  Hist.  Gtnerale.    Lemos,  Uutoria  GtraJ.    Ortiz,  &e. 


War  with 


sought  to  be  secured  by  the  wily  Cardinal ;  and  the  Annals  of 
failure  of  a  male  line  led  him  at  once  to  reject  the  in- 
sidious  offer.  He  had  besides  resolved  on  bestowino- 
the  hand  of  his  daughter  on  the  Archduke  Leopold ;  and 
showed  himself  some  match  for  the  intrigues  of  the 
French  by  renewing  the  treaty  on  the  original  basis 
after  the  appearance  of  a  youug  heir  to  the  Spanish 
throne. 

Urged,  doubtless,  by  the  representations  of  his  abler  Desire  of 
favourite,  he  lost  no  time  in  fixing  the  place  for  resuming  peace, 
the  conferences,  which  took  place  on  some  small  islands 
on  the  Bidassoa,  termed  the  Isle  of  Pheasants.     So  im- 
portant a  negotiation,  followed  at  no  distant  interval  by 
so  many  fatal  and  disastrous  consequences,  was  not  the 
work  of  a  moment ;  and  it  was  ushered  in  and  prolonged 
on  both  sides  by  most  amusing  questions  of  precedence 
and  court  etiquette. 

These  once  at  an  end,  Luigi  de  Haro,  the  nephew  of  Objects  of 
Olivarez,   notwithstanding  Mazzarin's  known  dexterity  the  parties. 
and  arts  of  diplomatic  delay,  succeeded  in  obtaining  the 
terms  he  sought  in  the  unexpected  and  eventful  Treaty 
of  the  Pyrenees.     It  was  considered,  in  existing  circum- 
stances, highly  advantageous  only  to  the  party  destined 
by  the  course  of  events  to  reap  from  U  the  bitter  fruits 
of  disputed   successions,   continual   civil   discord,    the 
most    degrading    and    oppressive    despotism,     known 
throughout  Europe. 

Not  the  least  singular  article  in  the  number  of  one  Articles  of 
hundred  and  twenty-four,  between  the  high  contracting  the  Treaty. 
powers,  was  that  of  disavowing,  on  the  part  of  the 
Infanta,  any  right  of  succession  to  the  crown  of  Spain ; 
but  it  was  clearly  foreseen  even  then,  and  considered  the 
master  stroke  of  the  able  Frenchman's  acceptance  of 
the  new  terms,  that  &uch  renunciation  would  stand  little 
in  the  way  should  the  great  question  ever  arise.  All 
other  conditions  were  comparatively  of  trivial  interest ; 
the  respective  possessions  of  the  belligerents  in  Flanders 
and  the  Low  Countries  were  to  be  restored ;  Rousillon, 
with  the  entire  dominion  of  Spain  on  the  same  side  of  the 
Alps,  was  ceded  to  France;  an  amnesty  and  the  pre- 
servation of  their  privileges  were  secured  for  the  Cata- 
lonians ;  while  France  on  the  other  hand  bound  herself 
not  to  supply  aid  of  any  kind  to  the  Portuguese. 

This  last  subject  had  now  become  a  source  of  ex-  Prosecu- 
treme   difficulty   and  anxiety    to    the  court    of  Spain.  tlo°°f*he 
The    long   protracted   wars    had    hitherto   directed   its  portugal. 
attention  to  other  objects,  and  prevented  its  maintaining 
an   effective  army  in  the  field.     The  new  monarch  also 
of  Portugal,  John  IV.,  a  brave  and  prudent  Prince,  was 
now  deceased,  and  circumstances  seemed  to  favour  the 
success  of  some  prompt  and  resolute  measure  to  restore 
the  dominion  of  Spain.     But  the  Queen-Mother  was  a  Attempt  to 
woman  of  lofty  spirit,  and  with  equal  penetration,  ob-  conciliate 
serving  the  preparations  making  for  immediate  attack,  Spaiu. 
during  the  minority  of  her  son  Alfonso  IV.,  tried  every 
means  to  avert  the  storm  and  eqter  into  terms  with  a 
superior  Power.     Philip  was  advised   to  continue  in- 
exorable,   and    meanwhile  ceased   not  to    pour   fresh 
troops    into    the  Alemtejo ;    and    another    force    was 
despatched   to   the    frontiers   on   the   side   of  Ciudad 
Rodrigo. 

The  Portuguese,  however,  manifested  resolution  equal  Spirit  of 
to  the  occasion ;  at  once  impelled  by  despair  and  sup-  tlie  ^or" 
ported  by  the  enemies  of  Spain,  not  excepting  the  French 
in  spite  of  existing  treaties,  the  people  made  surprising 
efforts,  and  repeatedly  overthrew  the  best  Castilian  troops. 
Prince  Juan    of  Austria,  however,  had  made    himself 
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History,  master  of  several  strong  places,  and  among  others  of 
Evora ;  but  he  was  notwithstanding  routed  near  Estre- 
mos  with  great  loss.  The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  though  he 
succeeded  in  putting  to  flight  more  than  twelve  thou- 
sand Portuguese,  was  beaten  when  on  the  point  of  taking 
possession  of  Ciudad  Rodrigo  by  a  sudden  and  gallant 
sortie  of  the  garrison. 

Other  circumstances  occurred  equally  favourable  to 

the  House  of  Braganza.     Juan  of  Austria  was  then  in 

favourable  the  height  of  his  reputation,  and  the  Queen,  already 
to  Portugal,  anticipating  Philip's  death,  not  only  looked  on  him 
with  suspicion,  but  dreaded  to  find  a  formidable 
rival  in  her  conduct  of  the  Regency,  to  which  she 
secretly  aspired.  She  took  every  means,  therefore,  to 
injure  his  high  name  ;  and  thought  to  strike  a  decisive 
blow  at  his  popularity  by  impeding  the  succours  of  which 
he  stood  in  extreme  need.  It  was  in  vain  he  made 
complaints ;  they  never  reached  the  King's  ear ;  and 
equally  indignant  and  disgusted  he  threw  up  his  com- 
mand, which  was  confided  to  the  Marquis  of  Caracena. 
Baseness  of  The  Duke  of  Ossuna,  little  more  fortunate,  found  him- 
the  court  sejf  re(juced,  by  the  same  disgraceful  stratagems,  to 
support  his  troops  upon  the  resources  of  the  subdued 
districts,  a  measure  which  at  once  alienated  the  people, 
and  served  as  a  pretext  for  his  enemies  to  obtain  from 
the  King  his  removal  from  the  command.  This  high- 
minded  nobleman,  jealous  of  his  own  honour  as  of  that 
of  his  country,  endeavoured  to  foil  their  malice  by  offer- 
ing to  serve  in  the  ranks  as  a  simple  volunteer,  that  he 
might  watch  their  course  of  proceeding.  But  Caracena 
had  the  baseness  to  refuse  his  gallant  wish,  and  obtained 
his  recall :  not  only  this,  but  the  brave  soldier  was 
seized,  condemned  to  a  long  imprisonment,  and  to  pay 
a  fine  of  one  hundred  thousand  zechins. 

The  Portuguese  took  advantage  of  these  intrigues  to 
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strike  a  decisive  blow.  The  Spaniards  were  routed 
near  Villaviciosa  with  great  slaughter ;  but  the  victory 
on  the  side  of  their  enemies  was  dearly  bought.  So 
obstinately  was  it  contested,  that  the  field  was  literally 
heaped  with  dead,  and  with  a  loss  to  the  Portuguese  of 
upwards  of  four  thousand  men.  It  was  this  battle 
which  finally  fixed  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  in  the 
House  of  Braganza;  from  that  period  the  efforts  of 
Spain  grew  weaker  and  weaker ;  but  the  war  was  con- 
tinued under  every  disadvantage,  until  Charles  II.  found 
himself  reduced  at  length  to  acknowledge  the  complete 
independence  of  the  Portuguese. 

Indolent  and  absorbed  in  frivolous  pleasures  as  he 
was,  Philip  could  not  receive  with  indifference  the  shock 
of  so  many  public  misfortunes  and  calamities  pressing 
upon  the  country  at  the  same  time.  Murmurs  and  com- 
plaints were  heard  on  all  sides ;  popular  clamour  against 
his  favourites  and  ministers  soon  extended  to  royalty 
itself;  for  with  the  last  inglorious  war  all  the  hopes 
inspired  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign  of  an  ex- 
tension of  the  people's  privileges,  restoring  in  some 
degree  the  lustre  of  the  Spanish  name,  of  stemming 
the  tide  of  court  corruption,  and  arresting  the  national 
degradation  and  decay,  had  for  ever  vanished.  Gloom, 
dissatisfaction,  indignation,  swayed  by  turns  the  public 
mind.  A  silence  more  expressive  than  the  loudest 
complaints  seemed  to  pronounce  condemnation  upon  a 
reign  of  incessant  war,  and  increased  burdens,  terminat- 
ing in  loss  and  dishonour.  The  King,  naturally  timid 
and  irresolute,  but  not  wanting  in  discernment,  saw  and 
felt  it.  His  indifference  and  love  of  pleasure  supported 
him  no  more;  his  spirits  sunk;  he  appeared  seized 


with  contrition,  and  falling  sick,  died  on  the  17th  day  of  Annals  of 
September,  1665.  Spain. 

By  his  Queen,  Maria  Anne  of  Austria,  he  left  an  only 
son  and  successor,  Charles;  the  rest  of  his  offspring 
both  by  her  and  by  his  former  wife  having  all  died  pre- 
maturely.    He  was  then   only  four  years  of  age;  and 
the  Queen,  having  been  appointed  by  Philip  during  his 
lifetime,  quietly  assumed  his  tutelage  along   with  the 
reins  of  the  Regency.     This  event,  in  the  opinion  of  The 
contemporary  historians,  was  viewed  with  distrust  und  Regency, 
dissatisfaction  no  less  by  the  court  party  than  by  the 
people.     It  seemed  all  that  was  wanting  to  add  to  the  Disposition 
deplorable   condition  of  the   country ;    for  Spain    had  of  the 
always  suffered  most  during  the  minority  of  its  Kings.  Juoto> 
A  Junta,  composed  of  the  President  of  Castile,  of  Aragon, 
of  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  a 
Grandee  of  Spain,  and  a  Councillor  of  State,  were  invested 
together  with  the  Queen-Mother  in  the  care  of  the  govern- 
ment.   It  was  remarked,  however,  with  bitterness  by  the 
people,  that  the  name  of  Juan  of  Austria  was  carefully 
excluded,  doubtless  at  the  instigation  of  the  Regent;  a 
species  of  ingratitude  that  gave  weight  to  the  popular 
prejudices  entertained  against  her.   That  she  was,  more-  Intrigues 
over,  under  the  dominion  of  her  confessor,  a  German  and  catalB« 
and  a  Jesuit,  who  was  believed  to  be  wholly  inexperienced 
in  public  business,  became  a  source  of  fresh    invective 
and  discontent.     Affairs  of  considerable  importance  were 
intrusted  to  his  direction  ;  and  as  Councillor  of  State  and 
Inquisitor  General,  he  was  not  only  a  member  of  the 
new  Junta,  but  empowered  by  the  Queen  to  exercise 
the  whole  authority  intended  by  the  late  monarch  to  be 
vested  in  the  Supreme  Council. 

The  policy   thus  pursued  aimed    at   destroying  the  Designs  of 
popular  influence  of  Juan  of  Austria,  which  was  un-  tlie  Queeu- 
doubtedly  great.     It  had,  however,  a  directly  contrary 
tendency  ,  and  so  highly  was  he  estimated  by  all  ranks 
that  the  Jesuit  minister,  spite  of  his  new  dignities,  found 
it  necessary  to  remove  so  dangerous  a  rival.     With  this 
view  he  caused  him  to  be  appointed  governor  of  the 
Spanish  dominions  in  Flanders,  at  that  time  threatened 
by  the  French.     But  this  able  commander,  apprehen- 
sive of  the  same  treatment  he  had  experienced  in  Portu- 
gal, could  not  be  prevailed  upon  to  accept  so  dubious  an 
honour ;  the  real  motive  of  which  soon  appeared  by  his 
subsequent  banishment  from  the  court.     Its  creatures  Resorts  to 
were  found  sufficiently  base  to  accuse  him  of  conspiring,  extreme 
in   league  with  them,  against  the  life  of  their  Jesuit  m 
ruler ;  and  a  body  of  troops  was  instantly  despatched  to 
his  .place  of  residence  to  secure  his  person ;  and  he  had 
barely  time  to  escape  into  Aragon.     Aware  with  whom 
he  had  to  deal,  he  sought  his  safety  in  one  of  its  strongest 
fortresses ;  and  then,  unmasking  the  intrigues,  of  which 
he  had  so  nearly  become  the  victim,  he  called  loudly  for 
the  dismissal  of  the  despot  confessor,    threatening,  if 
justice  were  not  enforced,  to  adopt  more  speedy  and 
decisive  measures. 

The  infatuated  Queen,  however,  offered  no  further 
reparation  than   her  permission  for  him  to  return  to 
court ;  on  which  he  immediately  set  out  with  an  escort  Resolute 
of  seven  hundred  men,  infantry  and  cavalry,  and  drew  p*m™ 
up  in  order  of  battle  about  three   leagues  from  the  juan> 
capital.  This  being  known,  the  Pope's  Nuncio  was  sent 
from  the  court  with  a  Papal  brief,  exhorting  him  to  settle 
all  differences  on  an  amicable  footing;  but  four  days 
were  required  for  the  arrival  of  fresh  orders  in  order  to 
adjust  matters  to  his  perfect  satisfaction.    The  Prince 
replied,  that  ample  time  had  been  afforded  the  Queen 
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History,  for  deliberation,  and  he  would  consent  to  only  two  days' 
delay;  insisting  that  the  Jesuit  Nittardo  should  be 
expelled  the  court  and  every  foot  of  ground  in  Spain. 
On  receiving  this  determined  reply,  the  Queen's  resolu- 
tion failed  her ;  her  high  spirit  quailed  before  the  energy 
of  an  injured  rival,  armed,  and  at  her  gates ;  one  who  at 
a  signal  could  rouse  the  people,  the  clergy,  the  nobles, 
and  plunge  the  nation  into  all  the  renewed  horrors  of 
civil  discord.  Still  to  preserve  an  appearance  of  authority 
and  free  will  she  covered  the  exile  of  her  confessor  under 
the  guise  of  an  honourable  mission  to  the  Papal  court, 
with  the  imposing  title  of  Ambassador  Extraordinary  ; 
for  it  was  indubitably  beyond  the  ordinary  calculation  of 
Demands  of  either  party.  But  Prince  Juan  next  demanded  the  dis- 
the  Prince.  mjssai  of  the  President  and  several  members  of  the  Junta 
guilty  of  promoting  the  ambitious  schemes  of  the  Jesuit ; 
and  at  the  same  time  claimed  the  high  office  of  Viceroy 
of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  with  a  seat  in  the  Council  of 
the  Queen.  To  these  terms  it  was  replied  that  all 
should  be  arranged  to  his  satisfaction  after  he  had  dis- 
banded his  troops ;  but  suspicious  of  some  new  strata- 
gem to  surprise  him  unarmed,  and  secure  his  person,  the 
Prince  occupied  Guadalajara,  and  maintained  a  more 
threatening  attitude  than  before.  The  proud  Regent 
resorted  to  every  means,  by  repeated  solicitations  and 
threats,  to  shake  his  resolution ;  and  sent  peremptory 
orders,  not  to  him,  but  to  his  officers  and  the  regiments 
of  cavalry,  under  penalty  of  treason,  instantly  to  dis- 
perse. But  the  soldiers  refused  to  abandon  their  chief; 
and  foiled  to  the  last,  the  Queen  at  length  sent  him 
proposals  so  fair  and  honourable,  that  the  Prince  ni 
longer  hesitated,  with  the  single  proviso  that  they  should 
be  carried  into  effect  before  the  disbandment  of  his  force. 
Never  were  terms  more  slowly  observed ;  and  so  un- 
satisfactory was  the  progress  made  as  to  renew  the 
Prince's  suspicions,  more  especially  as  it  was  the  popular 
opinion  he  would  yet  be  overreached,  and  fall  a  victim 
to  ill-placed  confidence  in  hia  enemies. 


During  this  unpleasant  suspense,  the  people  in  many  Annals  of 
parts  ran  to  arms;  those  of  Granada  led  the  way; 
Aragon  and  Catalonia  followed ;  and  after  sendin"- 
twelve  thousand  men  to  Juan's  support,  offered  to  supply 
him  with  any  additional  number  he  might  choose  to 
require.  Other  provinces  caught  the  example;  and  all 
soon  appeared  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  readiness 
either  to  furnish  a  limited  number  of  troops,  or  to  rise  in 
a  mass  to  effect  whatever  objects  he  had  in  view.  A  NeVcom- 
civil  war  seemed  now  inevitable,  Prince  Juan  still  motions, 
insisting  that  the  administration  should  be  confided  to 
men  of  higher  character  and  more  approved  worth ;  that 
the  public  wealth  should  no  longer  be  lavished  in  German 
intrigues  and  wars,  whilst  the  Spanish  people,  he  asserted, 
were  bowed  to  the  earth  with  burdens,  and  their  wretched- 
ness so  extreme,  that  his  own  troops,  with  the  support 
of  an  entire  nation,  were  almost  perishing  of  famine. 

Notwithstanding  the  factious  opposition  which  repre-  Terms  of 
sentations  like  these  met  with  on  the  part  of  persons  accommo- 
interested  only  in  the  misfortunes  and  degradation  of  datlon« 
the  people ;   spite   of  the    pride  and  obstinacy  of  the 
Queen,  truth  and  honour  at  length  prevailed ;  she  was 
reduced   again  to  solicit   the   mediation   of  the  Papal 
Nuncio,  who  succeeded  in  reconciling  Prince  Juan  to  the 
existing    government   upon  the   following  conditions: 
that  he  should  not  be  required  to  accept  the  governor-  Accepted 
ship  of  the  Low  Countries ;  that  he  should  be  chosen  by  the 
Viceroy  and  Vicar-General  of  Aragon,  Catalonia,  Va-  Pnnce< 
lencia,  of  the   Balearic  Isles,  and    of   the   Cerdagne. 
Mutual  compliments  and  congratulations  now  ensued  on 
the  side  of  those  who  a  few  hours  before  were  intent 
only  on  each  other's  destruction  ;  the  Queen  resumed  her 
court  equipages  and  her  intrigues  without  her  former 
authority  at  Madrid ;  and  the  triumphant  Prince  estab- 
lished his  new  court  in  the  capital  of  Aragon,  applauded 
and  caressed  by  the  heroic  people  of  Saragossa. 


HISTORY. 


CHAPTER  CXVIII. 

ANNALS  OF  FRANCE  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  HENRY  IV. 


FROM  A.  D.  1589.  TO  A.  D.  1610. 


History.  THE  tidings  of  the  King's  death  were  hailed  in  Paris 
with  indecent  joy.  The  Duchess  of  Montpensier,  re- 
gretting only  "  that  the  tyrant  had  died  without  knowing 
that  the  blow  came  from  her,"  entered  her  carriage,  and, 
with  her  mother,  passed  along  the  streets,  calling  upon 
the  people  to  rejoice.  Bonfires  were  lighted,  the  clergy 
preached  in  honour  of  the  assassin,  whom  they  styled 
"  The  Holy  Martyr,"  and  the  Pope,  in  full  consistory, 
impiously  compared  the  transaction  to  the  Passion  of 
the  Saviour. 

Meanwhile,  events  of  the  last  importance  took  plaee 
in  the  besieging  army.  The  adherents  of  the  two 
Kings,  combined  for  a  temporary  purpose,  were  as  much 
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inry  o  jjyi^gj  m  interest  as  in  faith  ;  and  although  the  throne 
was  the  undoubted  inheritance  of  Henry  of  Bourbon, 
the  Roman  Catholics  were  not  disposed  to  acquiesce 
unconditionally  in  the  accession  of  a  Prince  remote  in 
blood  from  its  late  possessors,  and  professing  a  new  and 
obnoxious  form  of  religion.  They  waited  upon  him  in 
a  body,  and  required  as  the  price  of  their  allegiance  that 
he  should  at  once  conform  to  the  established  faith. 
Henry  refused  to  apostatize  "  with,"  as  he  said,  "  the 
dagger  at  his  throat,"  and  dismissed  them  with  a  grave 
rebuke.  His  own  immediate  followers  vowed  inviolable 
fidelity,  while  a  large  portion  of  the  army  vehemently 
swore  that  they  would  die,  sooner  than  have  a  Huguenot 
King.  Many  of  the  chiefs  employed  the  interval  in  bar- 
gaining for  certain  private  advantages.  In  a  few  hours, 
the  Mare'chal  de  Biron  and  Harlay  de  Sanci  brought 
the  Swiss  troops  to  offer  their  services  to  Henry,  who 
received  them,  clad  in  a  suit  of  violet,  the  mourning 
colour  of  the  Kings  of  France.  Their  example  deter- 
mined the  rest  of  the  army,  and  the  nobles  now  tendered 
their  obedience  upon  certain  conditions. 

The  King  engaged  to  maintain  the  Roman  Catholic 
religion,  and  within  the  next  six  months  to  make  him- 
self acquainted  with  its  tenets ;  to  restore  to  the  Church 
the  property  which  had  been  taken  from  her  by  the 
Reformers  ;  to  confine  the  exercise  of  the  new  wor- 
ship within  the  limits  prescribed  by  the  treaty  of  April 
in  the  same  year,  until  the  States  General,  which  were  to 
be  convoked,  should  otherwise  determine  ;  and,  finally, 
to  avenge  the  murder  of  the  late  King.  He  received 
the  homage  of  the  entire  army,  comprising  a  large  ma- 
jority of  the  principal  men  of  the  realm. 

Few  of  the  late  King's  friends  adhered  cordially  to 
his  successor.  The  Duke  of  Epernon  availed  himself 
of  a  frivolous  pretext  to  withdraw  with  all  his  troops, 
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and  so  many  great  Lords  followed  his  example,  that 
Henry  soon  found  himself  obliged  to  evacuate  St.  Cloud. 
Having  assumed  the  nominal  direction  of  the  civil  go- 
vernment he  summoned  the  States  to  meet  at  Tours  in 
October.  He  then  divided  his  troops  into  three  bodies. 
One  was  detached  to  cover  Picardy,  then  threatened  by 
the  Spaniards  ;  the  second  occupied  Champagne  ;  and 
the  King  led  the  third  to  Normandy,  where  he  expected 
to  be  joined  by  an  auxiliary  force  from  England. 

The  object  of  the  war  was  changed,  as  far  as  regarded 
the  Huguenots.  They  had  taken  arms  solely  in  defence 
of  their  religion,  but  they  now  fought  to  obtain  the  crown 
for  Henry.  The  nobility  and  gentry  admitted  his  here- 
ditary claims,  hoped  for  his  conversion,  and  felt  the 
influence  of  his  character,  but  they  did  not  at  first 
embark  eagerly  in  his  cause ;  and  the  great  chiefs,  who 
enjoyed  the  power  of  independent  princes,  were  little 
desirous  of  a  settled  government,  which  must  reduce 
their  importance.  The  peasantry,  who  were  influenced 
by  their  priests,  and  the  towns,  in  which  a  mixed  spirit 
of  democracy  and  of  religious  enthusiasm  prevailed, 
were  decidedly  hostile  to  Henry ;  and  his  chief  resource 
lay  in  the  implicit  confidence  in  his  good  fortune,  by 
which  his  soldiers  were  animated. 

By  the  party  of  the  League,  he  was  no  less  hated  than 
his  predecessor.  Their  leader,  the  Duke  of  Mayenne, 
though  leaning  to  justice  and  moderation,  was  prevented 
by  the  importunities  of  his  relatives,  who  burned  with 
the  desire  of  vengeance,  and  of  his  partisans,  who 
dreaded  the  punishment  which  attends  the  suppression 
of  a  revolt ;  by  the  success  of  his  levies  in  the  provinces, 
and,  finally,  by  the  assurances  of  aid  from  Spain, — from 
listening  to  the  overtures  which  Henry  took  care  to 
make  in  the  first  moments  of  his  reign.  He  rejected  a 
plan  for  his  own  elevation,  and  proclaimed,  by  the  style 
of  Charles  X.,  the  aged  Cardinal  of  Bourbon,  still  a  pri- 
soner in  Henry's  hands ;  he  retained  his  own  title  of 
Lieutenant-General ;  and  having  concerted  his  military 
operations  with  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Flanders,  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Parma,  he  marched  out  of  Paris 
about  the  end  of  August  at  the  head  of  more  than 
twenty-five  thousand  men,  boasting  that  he  was  going 
to  take  the  "  Bearnois,'*  as  the  League  delighted  to 
term  Henry  of  Navarre. 

That  Prince,  with  his  own  division,  amounting  to  no 

more  than  seven  thousand  men,  entrenched  himself  near 

Dieppe,   and,   hoping  to  be  joined   by  succours  from 

England,  as  well  as  by  his  own  troops  from  Picardy 
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and  Champagne,  awaited  the  approach  of  Mayenne's 
superior  force.  The  army  of  the  League,  now  aug- 
mented to  thirty  thousand,  arrived  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and  remained  for  three  weeks  in  view  of  the 
royalists.  During  this  period  Henry  occupied,  in  suc- 
cession, several  fortified  positions,  and  was  repeatedly 
attacked  in  his  lines,  but  the  Leaguers  were  in  every  in- 
stance repulsed  with  loss.  In  one  of  these  engage- 
ments, since  known  by  the  name  of  the  neighbouring 
village  of  Arques,  his  impetuous  valour  hurried  him 
into  a  very  dangerous  situation,  from  which  he  was  res- 
cued by  the  gallant  Chatillon,  son  of  the  Admiral  Coligni. 
Mayenne,  baffled,  drew  off  his  forces  into  Picardy,  in- 
tending to  repair  again  to  his  Spanish  advisers. 

Henry  was  joined  soon  after  by  five  thousand  English 
soldiers,  by  his  own  men  from  Picardy  and  Champagne, 
and  by  a  large  body  of  the  gentry ;  and  while  the  Pari- 
sians, amused  by  the  League  with  false  intelligence, 
were  actually  hiring  places  at  the  windows  to  see  him 
pass  along  their  streets  as  prisoner,  he  suddenly  ap- 
peared under  their  walls,  forced  the  suburbs,  and  drove 
in  the  civic  bands  who  encountered  him.  He  occupied 
the  suburbs  for  four  days,  during  which  he  enabled  his 
troops  to  pay  themselves  by  regular  and  systematic  pil- 
lage, yet  preserved  decency,  and  mitigated  as  far  as 
possible  the  disorders  incident  to  such  a  state  of  things. 
He  then  offered  battle  to  Mayenne,  who  had  returned ; 
but  no  one  appearing  without  the  walls,  he  marched 
unmolested  to  Tours,  to  make  good  his  promise  of 
assembling  the  States  General.  Finding  that  the  war 
made  their  meeting  impossible,  he  summoned  them  for 
the  ensuing  spring,  and  immediately  returned  to  the 
Lower  Normandy,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience. 

Mayenne  caused  the  Parliament  of  Paris  to  pronounce 
a  decree  enjoining  the  recognition  of  Charles  as  King, 
and  of  himself  as  Lieutenant.  A  second  decree  required 
the  attendance  of  the  great  officers  of  the  crown  at  the 
States  General,  which  the  Leaguers  had  summoned  to 
meet  at  Melun.  Tours  had  become  the  chief  seat  of 
Henry's  civil  government,  and  the  Parliament  sitting 
there  by  his  authority,  consisting  chiefly  of  members  who 
had  seceded  from  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  reversed  the 
decrees  of  that  tribunal,  and  of  several  provincial  courts 
which  had  followed  its  example. 

Ambassadors  were  despatched  to  Rome  by  both  par- 
ties. Those  of  the  League  arrived  first,  and  prevailed 
upon  the  Pope  to  commission  Cardinal  Gaetani  as  Le- 
gate, with  injunctions  to  render  every  assistance  to  the 
cause  of  Charles;  but  upon  fuller  information  he  pre- 
scribed to  the  Cardinal  a  moderate  and  even  a  neutral 
policy  in  civil  affairs.  The  Legate,  however,  no  sooner 
found  himself  in  France,  than  he  assumed  the  airs  of  a 
dictator.  Despising  alike  the  Pope's  instructions,  and 
the  communications  of  the  King,  who  invited  him  to 
court,  but  intimated  that  if  he  joined  the  rebels  he  should 
be  treated  as  an  enemy,  Gaetani  proceeded  towards 
Paris,  and  reached  that  city  with  difficulty,  his  escort 
having  been  attacked  and  dispersed  by  the  King's 
troops. 

He  was  received  with  royal  honours,  but  he  soon 
found  his  task  extremely  difficult.  It  was  agreed  on  all 
hands  that  the  titular  monarch  must  give  place  to  an 
efficient  sovereign.  The  Dukes  of  Lorraine  and  of 
Savoy,  and  the  King  of  Spain,  severally  claimed  the 
crown  for  themselves  or  their  children,  in  right  of  females 
of  the  House  of  Valois.  The  two  first  had  no  further 
object  in  view,  than  the  acquisition  of  a  few  frontier 
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towns  in  return  for  the  abandonment  of  their  preten-  Annals  of 
sions  ;  but  the  Spanish  King  warmly  urged  the  claims     France. 
of  his  daughter  Isabella,  niece  of  the  three  last  Kings, 
and  demanded  for  himself  the  office  of  Protector.     His 
promises  of  assistance  allured  the  populace,  and  he  was 
eagerly  supported  by  the   Sixteen,  and  by  many  of  the 
Council  General  of  the  League,  whom  he  had  bribed  to 
his  interests.     This  assembly  having  assumed  a  danger- 

ous and  republican  character,  Mayenne  entirely  remo- 
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delled  it,  and  introduced  the  most  distinguished  persons  cii  General 

of  his  own  party,  to  balance  the  violent  counsels  of  the  remodelled. 
Sixteen.     The  lawyers  were  inclined  to  support  the  legi- 
timate heir  of  the  crown,  provided  he  should  renounce 
his  heresy. 

In  order  to  form  into  one  body  all  the  enemies  of  the 
King  of  Navarre,  a  decree  was  obtained  from  the  Sor- 
bonne,  the  Parisian  College  of  Theology,  for  the  excom-  Decree  of 
munication  of  all  those  who  obeyed  his  authority,  and  ^  ^or- 
even  of  all  those  who  did  not  abhor  the  notion  that  a  boune> 
relapsed  and  excommunicated  heretic  could,  under  any 
circumstances,  succeed  to  the  throne.  The  Parliament 
enjoined  all  Frenchmen  to  take  arms  for  the  rescue  of 
Charles,  while  that  unfortunate  old  man  sent  to  assure 
his  nephew  of  his  dutiful  allegiance.  The  party  of  the 
League  solemnly  renewed  the  oath  of  union.  The 
Legate  wrote  a  circular  letter  to  all  the  prelates,  forbid- 
ding them  to  repair  to  Tours,  whither  Henry  had  sum- 
moned, for  his  instruction,  some  of  those  who  were  most 
inclined  to  his  cause.  The  King  on  the  other  hand  for- 
bade all  commerce  with  the  Legate,  under  the  penalty 
of  high  treason. 

The  civil  war  continued  to  rage  through  the  winter  Henry 
in  every  province.    After  reducing  Maine  and  the  greater  marches 
part  of  Normandy,  Henry  marched  towards  the  capital,  pWart 
and  Mayenne,  with  a  vastly  superior  force,  hastened  to 
oppose  him.      They   met   on  the   plain   of  Ivry,    near  March  14. 
Dreux.     The  romantic  bravery  of  Henry's  character  was  **attle  of 
more  than  ever  conspicuous,  and  the  fate  of  the  day  was    vry* 
chiefly  determined,  according  to  his  usual  tactics,  by  the 
charges  of  his  cavalry,  (who  were  commonly  gentlemen 
and  volunteers,)  and  by  their  individual  strength  and 
spirit.     The  Leaguers  were  routed,  and  almost  annihi-  Defeat  of 
lated,  though  Henry  gave  orders  to  stop  the  carnage  as  Mayenne. 
soon  as  possible.     On  the  same  day  his  adherents  gained 
an  important  victory  in  Auvergne,  under  the  walls  of 
Issoire. 

Mayenne  retired  to  St.  Denis,  unwilling  to  show  him- 
self in  Paris.     The  heads  of  his  party  immediately  re- 
paired to  him.     Their  prospects  were  by  no  means  encou-  Progress  a 
raging.      Henry's    lieutenants    had   been   everywhere  the  K-mg. 
successful  ;  he  had  possessed  himself  of  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  of  all  the  approaches  by  land  or  water,  and, 
though  he  had  wasted  time  after  the  battle  of  Ivry,  he  March  29. 
was  now  enabled  to  threaten  Paris.     Many  of  the  inha- 
bitants left  that  city,  to  avoid  the  siege  ;  there  remained 
about  two  hundred  and  twenty  thousand.     The  Pope 
was  in  communication  with  Luxembourg,  Henry's  am- 
bassador, and  felt  coldly  towards  the  League.     Appli- 
cation was  made,  in  this  emergency,  to  the  King  of 
Spain,  who  had  announced  himself  as  the  Champion  of 
the  Catholic  Faith  ;  and  the  Leaguers  endeavoured  to 
amuse  Henry  with  a  show  of  negotiation.     They  were  M 
subjected  to  a  fresh  embarrassment  by  the  death  of  Charles  Death  of 
of  Bourbon,  in  whose  name  the  government  had  been  the  Cardi- 
carried  on,  and  the  absence  of  Mayenne  in  Flanders,  IL*1  of 
together  with  Henry's  approach,  compelled  them  to 
defer  their  choice  of  a  successor. 
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A  Spanish  garrison,  of  no  great  strength,  were  the 
only  military  occupants  of  Paris ;  but  Henry  was  un- 
willing, by  ordering  an  assault,  to  expose  his  flourishing 
capital  to  destruction ;  he  therefore  established  a  block- 
ade. The  preachers  of  the  League  were  men  of  no  or- 
dinary eloquence,  and  being  warmly  seconded  by  the 
famous  Bellarmine,  and  other  ecclesiastics  who  accom- 
panied the  Legate,  they  convinced  the  populace  that  they 
were  martyrs  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  even  inspired 
them  with  the  fortitude  and  patience  suited  to  such  a 
character.  They  published  again  the  famous  decree  of 
the  Sorbonne,  and  they  excited  the  zeal  of  the  Parisians 
by  solemnities  and  public  processions,  which  have  in  all 
ages  possessed  especial  attractions  for  that  people.  Thus 
animated  and  supported,  the  inhabitants  gloried  in  their 
endurance  of  the  utmost  misery  and  destitution.  All 
men  were  forbidden,  on  pain  of  death,  to  complain  or  to 
speak  of  peace.  For  two  months  the  citizens,  deceived 
by  frequent  promises  of  relief  from  without,  scarcely  sus- 
tained life  by  the  most  frightful  expedients,  and  suffered 
all  the  torments  of  a  famine  not  surpassed  in  history ; 
nor  was  it  until  thirteen  thousand  lives  had  been  sacri- 
ficed, and  strong  symptoms  of  insurrection  had  appeared, 
that  their  stern  and  bigoted  leaders  could  be  induced  to 
open  negotiations  with  the  King.  The  army  of  the 
Duke  of  Parma  had  already  reached  the  frontier,  on  its 
way  to  raise  the  siege,  and  Henry's  benevolence  made 
him  anxious  to  terminate  the  distress  produced  by  his 
unavoidable  severity.  But  the  haughty  tone  assumed 
by  the  deputies  of  the  League  made  accommodation  im- 
possible ;  and  they  even  concealed  Henry's  very  mode- 
rate stipulations,  and  represented  him  to  the  people  as 
having  insisted  upon  an  unqualified  surrender. 

The  Duke  of  Parma,  having  received  peremptory  com- 
mands to  leave  Flanders,  where  his  presence  was  much 
required,  and  to  succour  the  League  in  this  extremity, 
advanced  with  a  strong  force  towards  Paris,  observing 
on  his  march  the  strictest  discipline,  and  adopting  the 
most  admirable  arrangements  for  the  conduct  and  supply 
of  his  army ;  Mayenne  moved  in  advance  with  ten 
thousand  men,  who  were  joined  by  the  main  body  at 
Meaux  on  the  22d  of  August.  The  King  took  up  a 
strong  position  and  offered  battle,  and  the  Spanish  com- 
mander, after  seme  delay,  took  the  field  and  seemed  to 
meditate  an  attack ;  but  when  the  royal  army  was  just 
preparing  for  the  charge,  he  turned  aside  and  fell  upon 
the  town  of  Lagny  upon  the  Marne,  the  possession  of 
which  had  enabled  the  royalists  to  cut  off  the  Leaguers 
from  one  of  their  principal  magazines.  The  Marne  was 
now  covered  with  boats  laden  with  corn,  which  floated 
down  into  the  Seine,  and  were  carried  to  the  very  heart 
of  Paris,  and  the  blockade  was  at  an  end.  After  two 
unsuccessful  attempts  to  storm  the  city,  Henry  was  com- 
pelled to  withdraw,  and  to  dismiss  his  army.  Into  the 
various  provinces  he  despatched  forces  sufficient  for 
their  protection,  and  reserved  to  himself  only  a  flying 
camp,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  Spaniards,  who 
soon  after  withdrew  into  the  Low  Countries. 

The  Sixteen,  elated  with  the  succour  they  had  re- 
ceived, were  now  more  insolent  than  ever.  They  rejoiced 
at  the  death  of  Sixtus  V.,  who  had  become  more  favour- 
able to  Henry  ;  and  Gaetani,  who  was  obliged  to  return 
to  Rome,  left  as  his  deputy  Philip  Sega,  Bishop  of 
Plaisance,  a  man  as  violent  as  himself.  In  the  mean 
time  the  Duke  of  Mercocur,  who  had  been  appointed  in 
the  last  reign  to  the  government  of  Brittany,  assumed 
the  sovereignty  of  that  province,  and  called  in  the  Spa- 


niards to  assist  him.  The  King's  Lieutenants  were 
backed  in  turn  by  an  English  force,  and  the  war  was 
carried  on  without  any  decisive  result.  The  Duke  of 
Savoy  took  possession  of  Provence  with  an  armed  force, 
and  the  Parliament  of  Aix  received  him  with  royal  ho- 
nours, and  acknowledged  him  as  Protector  of  the 
League  in  Provence  and  Dauphiny.  The  example  of 
these  two  Princes  was  followed  by  many  of  the  great 
Lords  who  enjoyed  military  command ;  the  civil  war 
was  carried  on  in  an  endless  succession  of  unconnected 
operations  all  over  France,  and  the  provinces  were  re- 
daced  to  a  state  of  perfect  desolation.  Henry  vigorously 
attacked  the  enemy  wherever  he  could  find  them,  but 
feeling  the  necessity  of  an^  army  whose  operations  should 
have  decisive  effect,  he  despatched  ambassadors  to  sue 
for  aid  at  the  Protestant  courts  of  England,  Germany, 
and  the  North. 

Early  in  the  ensuing  year  an  attempt  was  made  upon 
St.  Denis,  and  the  King  retaliated  by  an  endeavour  to 
surprise  Paris,  which  only  had  the  effect  of  enabling  the 
violent  party  to  carry  a  point  which  they  had  long  urged 
in  opposition  to  the  Parliament,  and  to  add  four  thou- 
sand Spaniards  to  the  force  which  already  occupied  the 
city.  The  King  took  Chartres,  and  many  of  the  towns 
surrounding  the  Capital,  and  thus  in  some  measure  di- 
verted its  supplies ;  and  it  was  the  more  straitened  as 
the  adjacent  country  had  suffered  much  from  the  ravages 
of  war.  Besides  the  Huguenots,  whose  confidence  in 
Henry's  sincerity  was  now  a  good  deal  shaken,  he  was 
supported  by  a  very  powerful  party,  the  Politiques,  who 
were  partly  favourable  to  the  Protestants,  and  partly 
expected  to  rise  by  the  war,  and  were  also  very  much 
influenced  by  feelings  of  loyalty  towards  the  rightful 
heir  of  the  crown.  The  younger  Cardinal  of  Bourbon, 
third  son  of  the  Prince  of  Conde',  who  was  slain  at 
Jarnac,  and  nephew  of  the  titular  Charles  X.,  had,  by 
the  death  of  his  eldest  brother,  and  by  the  personal  defi- 
ciencies of  the  Prince  of  Conti,  the  second,  become  the 
most  prominent  member  of  the  House  of  Conde' ;  and 
he  was  persuaded  to  set  up  pretensions  to  the  throne, 
and  to  disseminate  the  belief  that  Henry  would  never 
conform  to  the  Roman  Catholic  religion.  His  adhe- 
rents, though  they  remained  in  the  King's  army,  became 
an  organized  faction,  and  were  known  as  the  tiers  parti. 
They  treacherously  conspired  with  the  League  to  seize 
the  King's  person  at  Mantes,  but  the  plot  was  disco- 
vered, and  they  were  soon  after  induced  to  drop  for  a 
time  the  Cardinal's  pretensions. 

The  new  Pope,  Gregory  XIV.,  was  wholly  devoted  to 
Spain,  and  'at  the  very  moment  when  Henry  was  threat- 
ened by  the  tiers  parti  with  the  elevation  of  the  Cardinal 
unless  he  should  change  his  religion,  and  menaced  with 
desertion  by  the  Calvinists  if  he  did  change  it,  a  new 
Nuncio  arrived,  to  confer  upon  the  League  the  fullest 
sanction  of  the  Papal  authority.  After  holding  a  con- 
sultation at  Rheims  with  the  heads  of  the  party,  who 
hesitated  to  convoke  the  States  General  for  the  election 
of  a  King  until  the  views  of  Spain  should  be  fully  ascer- 
tained, the  Nuncio  issued  Bulls  by  which  laymen  were 
exhorted  to  abandon  the  King,  and  all  churchmen  were 
commanded  to  do  so  within  a  month,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication and  the  loss  of  their  benefices.  The  Parlia- 
ments of  Tours  and  Chalons,  on  the  King's  part,  voted 
the  Bulls  scandalous,  and  ordered  them  to  be  burnt  by 
the  common  hangman  ;  they  passed  the  severest  censure 
on  all  who  should  publish  or  subscribe  them ;  they  cited 
the  Nuncio  to  appear  before  them,  and  offered  a  reward 
4  Y2 
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for  his  apprehension;  and  they  pronounced  the  soi- 
disant  Pope  an  enemy  of  public  tranquillity,  and  of  the 
peace  and  union  of  the  Church.  The  royalist  prelates 
exhorted  all  men  to  continue  unshaken  in  their  allegi- 
ance. These  proceedings  were  in  turn  condemned  by 
the  Parliament  of  Paris  and  the  prelates  of  the  opposite 
party,  and  each  side  annulled  and  burnt  the  manifestoes 
of  their  adversaries. 

It  was  now  thought  fit  to  grant  some  recompense  to 
the  Protestants.  The  indulgence  which  had  been  ac- 
corded to  their  worship  in  1577  by  the  Edict  of  Poitiers, 
was  provisionally  renewed.  In  addition  to  his  own 
forces,  Henry  found  himself  at  the  head  of  nearly  six 
thousand  horse  and  eleven  thousand  infantry,  levied 
among  the  Protestant  States  of  Germany  by  his  envoy 
the  Viscount  of  Turenne.  He  rewarded  Turenne  most 
magnificently,  with  the  hand  of  the  youthful  heiress  of 
the  Duchy  of  Bouillon,  and  of  the  independent  Prin- 
cipality of  Sedan  in  Ardennes.  With  his  new  troops  he 
proceeded,  though  the  year  was  now  far  advanced,  to 
form  the  siege  of  Rouen.  Mayenne  was  joined  by  a 
body  of  men  despatched  by  the  Pope  to  his  succour  ;  but 
this  little  army  having  lent  itself,  by  the  way,  to  the  de- 
signs of  the  Duke  of  Savoy  against  Dauphine,  arrived 
in  a  state  of  exhaustion,  and  greatly  diminished  in  num- 
bers. The  revered  La  Noue,  the  last  of  the  comrades 
of  Coligni,  was  killed  about  this  time  at  the  siege  of 
Lamballe  in  Brittany,  where  he  had  long  held  Mercosur 
in  check. 

Mayenne  found  a  rival  in  his  nephew,  the  young 
Duke  of  Guise,  who  escaped  in  August  from  the  castle 
of  Tours,  where  he  had  been  detained  in  honourable 
captivity  ever  since  his  father's  assassination.  He  was 
enthusiastically  welcomed  by  the  Parisians,  and  the 
Duchess  of  Montpensier  attached  herself  to  him  in  pre- 
ference to  Mayenne.  The  late  increase  of  the  garrison, 
effected  by  the  Sixteen,  had  convinced  the  Parliament 
that  the  designs  of  that  body  tended  much  more  to  the 
establishment  of  the  Spanish  power  than  to  the  support 
of  religion.  Distrust  and  jealousy  arose  between  them, 
and  the  Parliament  connected  itself  more  closely  with 
Mayenne,  in  proportion  as  the  Sixteen  appeared  to  rely 
upon  the  power  of  Spain.  The  President  Jeannin,  who 
had  been  sent  to  sound  the  real  intentions  of  Philip, 
now  represented  that  monarch  as  having  solely  in  view 
the  election  of  his  daughter  by  the  States  General,  to  be 
summoned  at  Paris  under  the  influence  of  the  Sixteen, 
and  assured  Mayenne  that  no  aid  was  to  be  expected 
which  could  render  him  independent  of  Spain. 

That  general,  alarmed  by  Henry's  progress  in  the 
siege  of  Rouen,  entreated  Parma  to  assist  him  in  reliev- 
ing that  place,  which  was  of  the  last  importance  to  the 
League,  and  declared  that  its  loss  would  compel  him  to 
treat  with  the  King.  Parma,  hoping  to  secure  the  In- 
fanta's election,  acceded  to  his  request,  but  demanded 
the  fortress  of  La  Fere  as  a  depot  of  artillery.  The 
French  commander  reluctantly  yielded.  The  Sixteen, 
and  the.  other  partisans  of  Spain,  now  declaimed  openly 
against  him.  They  were  also  much  irritated  against  the 
Parliament,  and  especially  against  the  President  Brisson, 
who  had  acquitted  a  man  named  Brigard,  accused  of 
holding  intelligence  with  the  King.  Finding  themselves 
thwarted  in  their  violent  designs  by  the  moderate  and 
prudent  men  whom  Mayenne  had  introduced  into  the 
Council  General,  they  prevailed  upon  that  body  to  appoint 
a  committee  of  ten  for  the  purpose  of  secret  inquiry,  and 
having  procured  the  nomination  of  members  of  their 


own  party  upon  this  committee,  they  assembled  the 
Council  General  every  day,  and  continually  agitated  it 
with  proposals  for  bringing  Brigard  to  justice,  and  for 
compelling  the  Parliament  to  convict  him.  At  length 
one  of  their  party,  Bussi-le-clerc,  Governor  of  the  Bas- 
tile,  proposed  that  the  Council  should  renew  the  oath  of 
union  ;  he  then  obtained  the  signature  of  many  members 
of  the  Council  to  a  blank  paper,  promising  to  write  the 
oath  above  their  names ;  but  having  treacherously  filled 
up  the  blank  with  a  warrant  for  the  execution  of  the 
President  and  two  other  Judges,  he  joined  to  himself 
several  violent  and  unscrupulous  men,  and  put  the  ob- 
noxious magistrates  to  death.  He  afterwards  exposed 
their  bodies  on  a  gibbet,  and  insolently  sent  to  Mayenne 
to  demand  a  reform  in  the  government.  The  conspi- 
rators soon  found,  however,  that  they  had  miscalculated 
the  popular  feeling ;  disgust  and  apprehension  prevailed ; 
the  Council  refused  to  sanction  the  crime,  and  the  Duke 
of  Mayenne  was  entreated  to  return  and  to  save  the 
citizens  from  destruction.  He  left  his  army  at  Sois- 
sons  under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  set 
out  for  Paris  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry.  Communi- 
cating to  no  one  the  part  which  he  intended  to  take, 
he  occupied  the  city,  with  the  full  approbation  of  the 
respectable  part  of  the  citizens.  He  put  the  conspirators 
to  death,  with  the  exception  of  Bussi-le-clerc,  who  bar- 
tered the  Bastile  for  his  pardon.  Mayenne  thus  put  an 
end  to  the  tyranny  of  the  Sixteen,  but  chilled  at  the 
same  time  the  popular  enthusiasm  in  favour  of  the 
League,  of  which  they  were  the  most  zealous  supporters. 
This  change  of  feeling,  together  with  the  dearth  of  pro- 
visions, the  ruin  of  commerce,  and  the  absence  of  any 
employment  for  industry,  produced  a  strong  leaning 
towards  peace. 

Mayenne  returned  to  his  army,  and  soon  after  formed 
a  junction  with  the  Duke  of  Parma,  who,  finding  him 
determined  not  to  summon  the  States  General  until 
Rouen  should  be  relieved,  marched  with  him  towards 
that  city.  The  King,  leaving  the  bulk  of  his  army  to 
carry  on  the  siege,  at  that  season  a  most  difficult  service, 
advanced  with  his  cavalry  to  harass  the  enemy's  march. 
A  series  of  skirmishes  ensued,  in  most  of  which,  and 
especially  in  an  action  at  Aumale,  Henry's  rashness 
afforded  opportunities  which  were  lost  through  the  ex- 
cessive caution  of  Parma.  This  disposition,  of  which 
his  soldiery  partook,  accorded  but  ill  with  the  partisan 
zeal  of  the  French,  and  the  Spanish  general,  learning 
that  Villars-Brancas,  the  Governor  of  Rouen,  had  gained 
important  advantages  by  a  desperate  sortie  in  Henry's 
absence,  withdrew  from  co-operation.  He  had  already 
passed  the  Somme  on  his  route  to  Flanders,  when  Vil- 
lars  was  compelled  by  the  increased  activity  of  the  roy- 
alists, among  whom  Henry  had  reappeared,  again  to  call 
for  assistance.  The  Duke  quickly  recrossed  the  Somme, 
and  arrived  at  Rouen  in  two  days  by  forced  marches, 
and  Henry  had  barely  time  to  collect  his  troops,  which 
lay  scattered  round  the  city. 

The  siege,  which  had  lasted  more  than  five  months, 
and  had  cost  more  men  than  the  siege  of  Paris,  was  now 
raised,  and  the  labours  of  the  winter  rendered  fruitless. 
The  Duke  of  Parma  did  not  seek  a  general  engagement, 
but  invested  and  took  Caudebec,  a  town  containing  im- 
portant magazines  ;  but  he  was  severely  wounded  in  the 
assault,  and  the  command  passed  into  the  hands  of  May- 
enne, who  was  less  daring  than  Parma  himself.  The  loyal 
gentry,  who  had  gradually  melted  away  from  the  camp 
during  the  tedious  progress  of  the  siege,  returned  on 
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hearing  of  the  King's  danger,  and  he  soon  felt  himself 
strong  enough  to  offer  battle  to  the  enemy.  He  even 
hemmed  .hem  in,  in  the  unhealthy  district  of  Caux,  be- 
tween the  sea  and  the  estuary  of  the  Seine.  Parma, 
however,  most  ingeniously  effected  the  passage  of  the 
Seine  by  night,  and  having  thus  extricated  his  army, 
determined  to  quit  France,  and  soon  placed  himself  out 
of  reach  of  the  royalists  by  a  rapid  and  well-executed 
retreat  to  Chateau  Thierry,  on  the  further  side  of  Paris. 
He  thence  retired  to  Flanders,  where  he  soon  after  died 
of  his  wounds.  Henry  dismissed  a  large  portion  of  his 
forces,  which  he  had  not  the  means  of  keeping  together, 
and  marched  with  a  select  body  towards  Picardy  and 
Champagne.  Arriving  too  late  to  intercept  the  enemy 
in  their  retreat,  he  employed  himself  in  reducing  several 
towns  of  Champagne ;  among  others,  Epernay,  where 
he  lost  the  Mare'chal  de  Biron,  his  ablest  military 
adviser. 

The  greater  part  of  the  army  of  the  League  accom- 
panied Parma  in  his  retreat.  Mayenne,  who  had  lost 
much  of  his  influence  with  them,  threw  himself  into 
Rouen  and  opened  negotiations  with  the  King;  confi- 
dentially disclosing  to  Duplessis  Mornay,  the  royal 
Commissioner,  the  terms  on  which  he  was  willing  to 
make  peace.  They  were  such  as  Henry  could  not 
accede  to,  and  having  been  maliciously  revealed  by 
Mornay,  in  the  hope  of  injuring  Mayenne,  they  only 
had  the  effect  of  renewing  his  influence,  and  procuring 
him  the  command  of  an  auxiliary  force  which  the  Duke 
of  Parma  left  in  France. 

The  respectable  inhabitants  of  Paris  had  now  asserted 
their  rights,  and  had  dismissed  the  Sixteen  from  that 
power  which  their  mean  condition,  their  ignorance,  and 
their  corrupt  devotion  to  Spain  had  led  them  so  egre- 
giously  to  abuse.  In  spite  of  the  preachers,  a  consider- 
able party  was  avowedly  anxious  for  accommodation  with 
the  King,  who  continued  to  occupy  the  neighbouring 
towns,  and  to  straiten  the  supplies  of  the  capital.  All 
eyes  were  turned  upon  the  States  General,  who  met  at 
Paris  in  January.  They  were  composed  of  very  insig- 
nificant persons,  chosen  under  the  influence  of  the  Lieu- 
tenant-General.  The  functions  of  this  assembly  had 
never  embraced  the  task  of  general  legislation,  and 
Mayenne  remarked  in  his  opening  speech  that  they  were 
now  for  the  first  time  summoned,  not  for  fiscal  purposes, 
but  for  the  election  of  a  Sovereign. 

It  would  seem  that  Henry  had  made  up  his  mind  not 
to  conform  to  the  Romish  faith  without  the  assurance  of 
such  absolution  as  should  place  him  unequivocally  at 
the  head  of  the  whole  Roman  Catholic  party.  The 
Pope,  elected  about  this  time,  Clement  VIII.,  having 
shown  no  favour  to  the  royal  cause,  the  Archbishop  of 
Bourges  was  encouraged  to  suggest  that  the  Galilean 
Church  should  declare  its  independence  of  Rome,  and 
choose  a  Patriarch  for  itself ;  and  he  offered,  as  its  head, 
to  arrant  absolution  to  the  King. 

The  edict  by  which  the  States  were  convoked  had  in- 
vited the  Roman  Catholics  of  the  King's  party  to  send 
deputies  who  might  join  in  settling  the  affairs  of  the 
kingdom.  Availing  themselves  of  this  summons,  the 
royalist  nobles,  with  the  King's  approbation,  formally 
demanded  of  Mayenne  that  he  should  appoint  Com- 
missioners to  treat  with  them  for  that  purpose.  After 
protracted  deliberation,  the  request  was  acceded  to,  and 
the  agents  of  both  parties  met  in  April  at  the  village  of 
Surene,  near  Paris. 

The  Sessions  of  the  States  were  suspended  in  the  ab- 
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sence  of  Mayenne,  who  had  withdrawn  in  order  finally  Annals  of 
to  ascertain  the  views  of  the  Spanish  court,  which  he     BV°""" 
found  to  be  still  directed  to  the  acquisition  of  entire 
ascendency  by  the  election  of  the  Infanta.    Leaving  the 
Spanish  ministers  to  repair  to  Paris,  he  besieged  and 
took  Noyon,  and  then  dismissed  the  greater  part  of  his 
Spanish  troops,  alleging  that  their  appearance  in  Paris 
might  seem  to  indicate  on  his  part  a  desire  to  overawe 
the  deliberations  of  the  States  General.     The  insolence  Views  of 
of  the  chief  ambassador,  the  Duke  of  Feria,  in  his  inter-  Spain, 
course  with  that  body,  had  already  alarmed  the  national 
pride,  but  the  unlimited  command  of  gold  made  the  in- 
fluence of  Spain  extremely  powerful. 

At  the  conference  of  Surene,  the  Archbishop  ofConferenc* 
Bourges,  who  opened  the  discussion  on  Henry's  part,  of  Sure°«. 
enlarged  upon  the  advantages  of  peace  and  union.  The 
Archbishop  of  Lyons,  on  behalf  of  the  League,  contended 
that  all  true  Catholics  ought  to  unite  against  the  heretics. 
Henry's  promise  to  study  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of 
Rome  having  come  into  debate,  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons  laid  much  stress  upon  the  apparent  insincerity  of 
his  professions,  and  denied  that  there  could  be  any  rea- 
sonable hope  of  his  conversion.  This  point  having  been 
put  thus  prominently  in  issue,  the  King  was  strongly 
urged  by  all  his  advisers,  including  some  of  the  most 
distinguished  Protestants,  to  think  seriously  of  em- 
bracing the  Roman  Catholic  faith  ;  and  he  submitted 
himself  to  the  instructions  of  a  churchman,  Du  Perron, 
in  the  tenets  of  that  religion.  Accordingly,  when  the 
managers  for  the  League  returned  on  the  19th  of  May,  May  19. 
and  insisted,  as  usual,  upon  the  necessity  for  a  Catholic  Overtures 
King,  the  Archbishop  of  Bourges  laid  before  them  a  ?; .*he 
declaration  by  Henry  that  he  would  not  long  delay  his 
conversion,  which  had  already  made  some  progress,  and 
that  he  desired  to  be  assisted  in  the  good  work  by  the 
most  eminent  theologians  and  prelates.  The  Archbishop 
further  offered  an  immediate  treaty  for  peace,  upon  the 
basis  of  the  King's  conversion  within  a  limited  time ; 
and  he  supported  these  communications  by  a  speech  in 
which  he  explained  that  the  recantation  was  to  be  com- 
pleted without  the  intervention  of  the  Holy  See,  where 
the  influence  of  Spain  might  be  employed  to  occasion 
delay,  but  that  it  was  intended  to  solicit  the  Papal  sanc- 
tion as  soon  as  the  King's  public  reconciliation  to  the 
Church  had  been  effected.  He  further  proposed,  in  evi- 
dence of  Henry's  sincerity,  a  truce  for  three  months, 
which  must  necessarily  retard  the  progress  of  the  royal 
arms,  now  in  a  train  of  success. 

The  deputies  of  the  League  were  much  troubled  and 
perplexed  by  this  communication,  and  retired  to  advise 
with  their  constituents.  The  Council  General  of  the 
League  took  the  plan  into  consideration.  In  the  mean 
time  copies  of  the  King's  declaration  and  of  the  Arch- 
bishop's speech  were  industriously  circulated  by  the 
royalists,  and  that  the  Parisians  might  not  forget  his 
power,  while  they  received  proofs  of  his  moderation, 
Henry  besieged  and  took  Dreux,  one  of  the  marts  of  He  takes 
Paris,  and  thus  increased  the  scarcity  already  severely  Dreux. 
felt  in  that  city. 

All  things  were  in  confusion ;  much  discussion  took  Proposals 
place  as  to  the  powers  of  the  States  General ;  several  of  of  sPain- 
the  clergy  declared  for  an  accommodation.    The  Spanish 
ministers  again  pressed  the  claims  of  the  Infanta,  as 
niece  of  Henry  III.  and  heiress  of  the  House  of  Valois, 
but  it  was  not  disguised  that  her  hand  was  destined  for 
the  Austrian  Archduke  Ernest.    Even  the  zealot  Bishop 
of  Senlis  was  shocked  at  this  attempt  to  overthrow  the 
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Saliqne  law,  the  immemorial  canon  of  the  monarchy,  for 
the  purpose  of  annexing  France  to  the  dominions  of  a 
foreign  crown.  The  deputies  of  the  League  maintained 
slowly  and  reluctantly  their  intercourse  with  the  King's 
Commissioners,  though  the  scene  of  conference  was 
more  than  once  altered  to  suit  their  convenience ;  and 
they  seemed  unwilling  to  assent  to  any  agreement  which 
had  not  in  the  first  instance  received  the  Pope's  appro- 
bation. The  people  became  very  anxious  for  peace,  and 
incensed  against  the  Spaniards,  whom  they  regarded  as 
its  opponents,  but  the  Duke  of  Mayenne  found  means  to 
quiet  them,  and  forbade  any  assemblage  of  more  than 
six  persons. 

The  Spaniards  now  proposed  that  the  Infanta  should 
share  the  throne  with  a  French  Prince,  to  be  named  by 
Philip  ;  and  this  concession  to  national  feeling,  together 
with  the  favour  of  the  more  bigoted  Roman  Catholics, 
and  the  attachment  of  those  who  were  in  their  pay,  (in- 
cluding four  thousand  of  the  poorest  families,  to  whom 
they  made  weekly  distributions  of  corn,)  still  supported 
their  influence.  At  this  juncture  the  Parliament,  whom 
the  shocking  fate  of  Brisson  and  his  colleagues  had 
paralyzed  for  a  time,  and  had  intimidated  into  a  tempo- 
rizing and  subservient  policy,  came  forward  to  warn  the 
Lieutenant-General  (possibly  at  his  own  suggestion) 
against  subjecting  France  to  a  foreign  ruler,  and  solemnly 
pronounced  all  treaties  absolutely  null  and  void  which 
should  be  made  for  that  purpose. 

The  Spanish  envoys  nevertheless  renewed  their  suit, 
naming  the  Duke  of  Guise  as  the  future  husband  of  the 
Princess.  Mayenne  having  failed  to  convince  his  nephew 
of  the  hollowness  of  this  proposal,  felt  himself  bound  to 
profess  acceptance  of  it,  clogged,  however,  with  such 
conditions  for  the  benefit  of  the  House  of  Guise  as  he 
felt  assured  the  Spaniards  would  reject.  To  his  sur- 
prise, all  his  demands  were  acceded  to ;  and  as  the  hope- 
less illness  of  the  Cardinal  de  Bourbon  at  this  time  put 
an  end  to  the  tiers  parti,  who  might  have  enabled  him 
to  resist  the  pretensions  of  Spain,  he  proposed  the 
scheme,  thus  modified,  for  the  consideration  of  the 
States.  It  was,  however,  suggested  to  that  assembly  by 
La  Chatre,  whom  Mayenne  had  recently  created  a  Mar- 
shal of  France,  that  it  would  be  imprudent  to  elect  a 
Sovereign  who  had  not  troops  at  hand  to  support 
their  choice ;  and  that  as  Henry  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood at  the  head  of  his  army,  it  would  be  expedient  to 
accept  the  truce  which  he  offered.  Accordingly,  in  a 
solemn  Session  at  the  Louvre,  on  the  4th  of  July,  the 
ambassadors  were  assured  that  the  States  felt  grateful 
to  Philip  for  the  aid  which  he  had  lent  to  the  common 
cause,  but  that  the  posture  of  affairs  forbade  them  to 
proceed  at  that  time  to  an  election.  They  further  re- 
quested that  he  would  cause  his  army  to  approach  as 
soon  as  possible,  lest  they  should  be  forced  to  conclude 
a  disadvantageous  peace.  The  ambassadors  replied  in 
vague  and  general  phrases,  and  retired.  This  abortive 
termination  of  intrigues  so  complicated  and  so  long 
continued,  showed  the  want  of  common  interests  and 
feelings  among  the  Leaguers,  and  drew  upon  them  a 
degree  of  ridicule  which  hurt  their  cause  extremely. 

The  King  was  urged  by  his  generals,  who  were  tired 
of  the  war,  to  hasten  his  conversion;  and  on  the  25th 
of  July  he  was  reconciled  to  the  Church  at  St.  Denis,  in 
the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude  who  had  flocked  from 
Paris  to  witness  the  ceremony.  From  the  hands  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Bourges  he  received  absolution  provision- 
ally subject  to  confirmation  by  the  Pope.  If  this  recan- 


tation had  taken  place  before  he  was  at  the  head  of  a  Annals  of 
successful  army,  it  would  have  too  palpably  appeared  to  France. 
be  extorted  by  his  necessities.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  had  delayed  it  longer,  the  Roman  Catholics  would 
have  lost  all  hope,  and  would  have  deserted  his  standard. 
The  change,  therefore,  was  effected  at  the  very  moment 
when  it  was  most  important  for  his  interests ;  and  we 
can  find  in  his  conduct  few  traces  of  the  influence  of 
any  higher  considerations.  It  is  clear,  however,  that 
the  Huguenots  could  not  have  brought  him  nearer  to  the 
throne ;  and  it  should  seem  that  his  apostasy,  however 
lamentable  in  itself,  did  not  materially  injure  the  Pro- 
testant cause. 

The  people,  notwithstanding  the  harangues  of  some 
of  their  preachers,  were  highly  delighted  with  the  King's 
conversion,  and  being  perfectly  weary  of  the  civil  war, 
they   forced   Mayenne  to  conclude  a  truce   for   three  Truoe. 
months,  commencing  on  the   1st  of  August.     At   the  Aug.  1. 
same  time,  to  gratify  the  Legate,  he  caused  the  States 
General  (who  had  passed  their  whole  time  in  the  vain 
discussion  of  formalities)   to  renew  the  oath  of  union, 
after  which  he  prorogued   them  till  September.     The  Satisfac- 
citizens,  long  pent  up  within  their  walls,  were  refreshed  tion  °f  ^9 
by  the  freedom  which  the  truce  allowed  them.     The  Pe°Ple> 
members  of  the  two  parties,  going  into  the  provinces 
together,  and  mixing  with  each  other  in  the  usual  busi- 
ness of  the  harvest,  lost  half  their  bitterness  ;  and  before 
the  eud  of  August,  when  the  King  left  St.  Denis,  his 
frankness  and  affability  towards  those  who  visited  his 
quarters  had  gained  for  him  very  general  popularity.  The 
war  died  away  in  the  provinces  ;  the  highways  were  pro- 
tected, and  the  robbers,  who  swarmed  in  the  country, 
were   checked.     About  this   time,    however,    a  fanatic 
named  Barriere  formed  a  plan  for  the  King's  assassina- 
tion, but  was  detected  and  put  to  death.     The  internal 
discords   and  embarrassments  of  the  League,  and  the 
unanimous  demands  of  the  people,  induced  Mayenne  to 
apply  for  a  prolongation  of  the  truce,  and  Henry  added  Truce 
two  months  to  its  extent.  prolonged. 

Negotiations  were  cautiously  opened  with  the  Pope,       A.  D. 
who  professed  the  strongest  distaste  for  Henry's  over-      1594. 
tures,  and  even  insulted  his  ambassadors  so  pointedly  Jan.  10. 
that  they  left  Rome.     They  were  succeeded  by  a  mission  Negotia- 
from  the  League,  who  failed,  however,  to  obtain  from  ^e  p0pe. 
him  any  promise  of  military  assistance  ;  and  the  King  of 
Spain,  disappointed  in  his  favourite  scheme,  continued 
his  succours  with  little  good  will.     Neither  party  had 
money ;  the  country  was  too  much  exhausted  to  yield 
any  regular  taxes,  and  Henry  relied  on  the  personal  ser- 
vice of  the  gentry,  and  the  League  on  foreign  assistance, 
for  carrying  on  the  war.     The  King,  when  he  renewed  Amnesty.' 
the  truce,  took  occasion  to  exhort  all  his   subjects  to 
return  to  their  duty,  and  granted  a  general  amnesty,  from  Accessions 
which  only  the  accomplices  of  Jacques  Clement  and  of  to  the  royal 
Barriere  were  excepted.    This  measure  had  the  happiest  Part7« 
effect.  The  minister  Villeroy,  w  ith  many  great  Lords  and 
Governors  of  places,  came  over  to  the  royal  cause ;  and 
Lyons,  Orleans,  Aix,  with  the  greater  part  of  Picardy, 
followed  their  example.     The  King  was  consecrated  at  Feb.  27. 
Chartres  ;  Rheims,  the  usual  place  of  consecration,  being 
in  the  hands  of  the  Guises.    In  the  mean  time  Mayenne  Conduct  of 
remained  undecided,  disliking  the  terms  of  peace,  yet  ill  Mayenne. 
prepared  to  renew  hostilities.     Having  dismissed  Belin, 
the  mild  and  popular  Governor  of  Paris,  on  account  of  a 
supposed  inclination  for  peace,  the  Lieutenant-General 
was  emphatically  reminded  by  the  Parliament  that  on 
entering  upon  his  office  he  had  undertaken  to  act  in 
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concert  with  them,  an  engagement  which  he  had  grossly 
violated.  They  further  signified  an  intention  of  apply- 
ing themselves  more  closely  to  political  affairs. 

To  counteract  this  respectable  authority,  Mayenne  did 
not  scruple  to  revive  the  base  faction  of  the  Sixteen, 
whom  he  had  himself  suppressed ;  and  with  their  aid, 
and  that  of  the  minotiers,  (consisting  of  the  low  popu- 
lace, who  received  from  the  Spaniards  the  weekly  allow- 
ance of  a  minot,  or  something  less  than  an  English 
bushel  each  of  corn,)  he  hoped  to  control  the  well-dis- 
posed citizens.  He  banished  all  who  fell  under  his 
suspicion.  Belin  was  replaced  by  the  Count  of  Brissac, 
who  had  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  on  the  day  of  the 
barricades.  That  officer,  however,  contrary  to  all  ex- 
pectation, employed  himself  in  concert  with  the  Presi- 
dent Le  Maltre,  and  other  magistrates  of  distinction,  in 
a  secret  negotiation  for  peace  upon  liberal  and  compre- 
hensive terms.  Mayenne  proceeded  to  Champagne,  to 
consult  with  the  other  members  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
and  to  receive  the  Spanish  auxiliaries  who  were  approach- 
ing ;  but  before  leaving  Paris  he  was  guilty  of  several 
disingenuous  actions.  Among  other  things,  he  procured 
a  secret  meeting  of  the  Sixteen,  and  assured  himself  of 
their  hostility  to  the  King.  He  afterwards  disavowed 
before  the  Parliament  all  connection  with  this  meeting. 

The  task  of  Brissac  was  difficult.  The  Leaguers 
were  zealous,  vigilant,  and  bloody ;  and  they  behaved 
at  this  time  with  unusual  ferocity,  and  threatened  to 
bury  themselves  amidst  the  ruins  of  the  capital  rather 
than  yield  it  to  a  heretic.  He  conducted  himself  towards 
them  with  an  elaborate  inconsistency  which  rendered 
his  designs  impenetrable.  He  got  rid  of  part  of  the 
garrison,  under  pretence  of  sending  them  to  escort  a 
convoy,  and  he  intrusted  all  the  important  posts  to  men 
upon  whom  he  could  rely.  Early  in  the  morning  of  the 
22d  of  March,  the  royal  troops  were  admitted  within 
the  gates,  (no  resistance  being  offered  except  by  some 
Spaniards,  who  were  instantly  cut  to  pieces,)  and  they 
quickly  occupied  all  the  commanding  stations  in  the 
city,  while  the  Leaguers  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own 
houses.  The  King  having  received  the  keys  from 
Brissac  and  the  Provost  of  the  merchants,  made  a  public 
entry  surrounded  by  his  nobles,  and  was  hailed  on  all  sides 
with  loyal  acclamations.  He  preceded  to  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Te  Deum  was  chanted ;  he  then  repaired  to 
the  Louvre  ;  and  in  the  afternoon  the  shops  were  open, 
and  all  traces  of  war  had  disappeared.  One  of  the 
King's  first  acts  was  to  send  to  the  Duchesses  of  Ne- 
mours and  of  Montpensier  an  assurance  of  his  protec- 
tion, and  though  he  was  compelled  to  banish  the  most 
seditious  of  the  inhabitants,  he  cordially  received  all  the 
others  into  favour.  The  Spanish  garrison  marched  out 
with  the  honours  of  war;  the  envoys  and  the  Legate 
also  withdrew.  The  clergy,  with  some  exceptions,  ac- 
knowledged the  sincerity  of  his  conversion,  and  sub- 
mitted to  his  authority  ;  and  the  recusants  were  protected 
by  him  from  molestation  ;  nor  could  any  thing  exceed 
the  magnanimity  and  clemency  of  his  whole  demeanour. 
It  was  about  this  time  that  his  subjects  began  to  distin- 
guish him  by  the  title  of  Great. 

He  now  experienced  the  difficulties  incident  to  a 
restoration.  It  was  often  his  lot  to  disgust  his  old  and 
tried  adherents  in  conciliating  those  who  had  borne 
arms  against  him  ;  and  the  jealousy  of  his  new  servants 
was  called  forth  whenever  his  ancient  followers  were  pre- 
ferred. As  soon  as  he  had  settled  the  civil  government, 
he  resumed  his  military  operations,  and,  in  spite  of  the 
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efforts  of  Mayenne  and  his  Spanish  allies,  he  besieged  Annalg  of 
and  took  Laon,  a  town  in  which  the  Duke  had  depo-     France. 
sited  a  part  of  his  family,  and  his  principal  effects.  Many  ' 
important  places  returned  to  obedience.     The  Duke  of 
Guise  made  his  peace,  and  having  been  appointed  Go- 
vernor of  Provence,  acted  in  the  King's  interest  with 
zeal   and  fidelity,  and  at  length  reduced   the  Duke  of 
Epernon,  whose  power  in  the  South  was  very  great.  An 
alliance  was  concluded  with  the  Duke  of  Lorraine,  and  Sta1  ,  of 
in  a  short  time  the  whole  of  France  was  united  under  the  war. 
the  King,  except  that  the  Spaniards  still  supported  the 
Duke  of  Mercoeur  in  Brittany,  and  the  Dnke  of  AumaJe 
in  Picardy  ;  while  in  Burgundy  Mayenne  endeavoured 
to  make  head,  and  the  Duke  of  Joyeuse  retained  the 
town  and  district  of  Toulouse. 

To  soothe  the  Protestants,  whose  trust  in  him  was 
greatly  impaired,  the  King  renewed  the  indulgence  of 
the  Edict  of  Poitiers.     A  little  later  he  took  the  precau- 
tion of  placing  near  his  own  person  his  heir  presumptive, 
the  young  Prince  of  Condt?,  who  might  have  grown  up 
into  a  formidable  head  of  the  party.     Henry's  life  was  Dec.  27. 
again  attempted,  towards  the  close  of  this  year,  by  a  The  King's 
young  enthusiast  named  Jean  Ch&tel,  and  the  blow  only  llfe 
failed  of  effect  because  the  King  happened  to  stoop  at  at  emp     ' 
the  moment  when  it  was  struck.     It  was  alleged  that 
the  assassin  had  been  instigated  to  this  crime  by  senti- 
ments which  he  had  imbibed  among  the  Jesuits  ;  and  an 
investigation  took  place,  which  ended  in  the  execution 
of  Guignard,  one  of  the  order,  and  in  the  expulsion  of 
the  whole    society  from   France.     Guignard's    offence 
consisted  simply  in  the  fact,  that  papers  reflecting  upon 
the  King,  and  written  some  time  before,  were  found  in  Banish- 
his   possession;    and    no   distinct   charge   was    either  ment  of  the 
made  or  proved  against  the  community.      Ch&tel  was  J**0*** 
destroyed    by   a   cruel    death,    and    his  father,   though 
absolved  from  any  degree  of  guilt,  was  heavily  fined, 
and  banished  from  France,  and  his  house  was  razed  to 
the  ground. 

War  was  now  proclaimed  against  Spain,  chiefly  at  War  with 
the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Bouillon  and  other  heads  of  Spain. 
the  Huguenot  party.     Mayenne  was  chased  out  of  Bur- 
gundy by  the  Marechal  de  Biron,  son  of  the  commander 
who  first  bore  that  name  ;  he  reappeared,  however,  in 
Franche  Comte*,  aided  by  a  powerful  army  under  the 
Constable  of  Castile,  who  had  marched  from  Italy  to 
his  assistance.     The  King  advanced  to  meet  them,  and 
having  accidentally  come  into  contact  with  the  enemy  at 
a  place  called  Fontaine  Franchise,  not  far  from  Dijon,  June  5. 
he  was  enabled  by  an  extraordinary  combination  of  skill, 
good  fortune,  and  heroic  courage,  to  baffle,  deceive,  and 
disconcert,  with  a  small  party  of  cavalry,  the  whole  army 
which  had  been  thought  sufficient  for  the  invasion  of 
France.      The   Spanish    general   hastily  concluded   a 
treaty  of  neutrality  for  Franche  Comte1,  and  took  his 
route  again  for  Milan.    The  Spaniards,  however,  gained 
Calais,  and  several   places  in  Picardy.     Some  of  the 
governors  of  provinces  feeling  anxious  to  prevent  the  con- 
solidation of  the  central  Government,  stood  aloof  from 
the  King,  and  Bouillon  and  his  party  entirely  withheld  Conduct 
their  assistance',  hoping  to  make  better  terms  with  Henry  °f  ^ 
if  he  should  be  pressed.     In  the  South  his  success  at  HuSuei 
Fontaine  Franchise  was  decisive,  and  he  took  this  op- 
portunity of  visiting  Lyons,  and  of  re-establishing  order 
in  several  provinces.     The  entire  disorder  into  which 
every  thing  relating  to  taxation  had  fallen,  made  it  neces- 
sary to  issue  some  new  financial  ordinances. 

Mayenne,  perceiving  that  the  cause  of  the  League  was 
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History,  hopeless,  at  length  submitted,  but  was  allowed  by  Henry 
to  defer  any  public  acknowledgment  of  his  authority 
until  the  Pope  should  have  granted  him  absolution. 
This  concession,  deemed  so  muterial  to  Henry's  title, 
was  extorted  from  Clement  by  his  fear  of  losing  France 
by  too  great  obduracy,  and  the  ceremony  was  performed 
at  Rome  on  the  17th  of  September,  in  spite  of  the  oppo- 
sition  of  the  Spanish  ambassador.  Henry  was  repre- 
sented  by  Du  Perron  and  D'Ossat,  who  pledged  him 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and 
the  discouragement  of  heresy,  and  to  the  due  perform- 
ance  Qf  tne  reijgious  duties  prescribed  by  the  Church. 
Mayenne's  reconciliation  took  place  soon  after,  and  he 
was,  with  the  rest  of  the  family  of  Guise,  discharged 
from  all  blame,  and  from  all  prosecution,  on  account  of 
the  death  of  Henry  III.  The  Edict,  however,  contain- 
ing this  provision,  was  not  registered  by  the  Parliament 
without  very  strenuous  opposition.  Toulouse  and  many 
other  places  were  now  rendered  to  the  King,  who  is 
henceforth  to  be  regarded,  not  as  an  adventurer  struggling 
for  the  throne,  but  as  its  rightful  and  undoubted  occu- 
pant. The  country  was  visited  this  year  with  a  famine 
and  a  plague,  probably  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the 
civil  war. 

The  King  exerted  himself  against  the  Spaniards, 
encyoftheand  recovered  several  places.  Meanwhile  the  Roman 
Roman  Catholic  had  become  the  court  religion.  The  Princess 
of  Conde1,  on  conforming  to  it,  had  been  relieved  from 
all  the  consequences,  whether  temporal  or  spiritual,  of 
the  suspicion  which  attached  to  her  with  reference  to 
her  husband's  death.  The  members  of  the  League  were 
conciliated  with  preferments  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  Pro- 
testants, who  saw  this  with  displeasure,  and  who  had 
obtained  no  permanent  security  for  the  exercise  of  their 
religion,  were  obliged  to  hold  several  assemblies  for  the 
purpose  of  devising  means  of  relief. 

The  financial  difficulties  of  the  country  were  so  great, 
that  Henry  was  persuaded  to  convoke  at  Rouen  an  as- 
sembly of  "  Notables,"  consisting  of  persons  named  by 
himself  from  every  class  of  his  subjects.  To  them  he 
referred  the  question  of  his  revenues.  After  a  winter 
spent  in  very  languid  discussion,  they  recommended  a 
scheme,  which  failed  signally  upon  trial.  Henry  passed 
the  winter  amidst  the  dissipation  of  Paris,  and  had 
apparently  forgotten  the  war,  when  he  suddenly  learnt 
that  the  important  town  of  Amiens  had  been  taken  by 
the  Spaniards.  He  immediately  laid  siege  to  it,  and  by 
great  exertions  was  enabled  to  reduce  it  by  the  end  of 
September,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of  the  Archduke 
to  relieve  it.  The  Protestants  not  only  withheld  their 
March  11.  assistance  upon  this  occasion,  but  renewed  their  applica- 
Retaken  by  tions  so  significantly,  that  the  King  found  it  necessary 
the  King,  to  address  himself  in  earnest  to  their  affairs.  After  the 
Conduct  of  takinS  of  Amiens,  he  was  put  in  possession  of  Brittany 
the  Hu-  °y  ^e  Duke  of  Mercosur,  and  being  now  in  a  condition 
guenots.  to  treat  with  Spain,  and  anxious  to  secure  repose  for  his 
countrv>  he  enterpd  into  negotiations,  and  concluded 
peace  at  Vervins,  by  which  he  recovered  all  the  places  in 
France  whlch  SPain  had  seized  during  the  war.  In  this 
treaty  his  faithful  allies,  England  and  the  United  Pro- 
vinces, were  not  comprehended,  although  he  had  bound 
himself  not  to  make  peace  without  them. 

A  little  before  the  peace  of  Vervins,  the  position  of 
religious  parties  was  adjusted  by  the  Edict  of  Nantes. 
This  measure  gave  permanent  effect  to  the  provisional 
arrangements  contained  in  various  treaties  which  were 
coucluded  between  1561,  and  the  Edict  of  Poitiers  in 
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1577.  It  re-established  the  exercise  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom  ;  it  granted 
liberty  of  conscience  to  the  Protestants,  and  provided 
that  they  should  not  be  compelled  to  take  part  in  any 
religious  ceremony  repugnant  to  their  creed.  The  public 
exercise  of  their  religion  was  permitted  in  all  the  towns 
where  it  had  continued  during  the  two  preceding  years, 
and  in  some  other  places  where  it  had  been  conceded  by 
former  treaties,  though  subsequently  interrupted.  In  the 
rural  districts,  the  higher  class  of  proprietors  were 
allowed  a  free  performance  of  the  worship  for  them- 
selves and  their  families,  and  whomsoever  they  chose  to 
admit ;  persons  of  inferior  condition  were  restricted  to 
family  worship.  In  certain  places  the  exercise  of  the 
new  religion  was  forbidden,  in  pursuance  of  conventions 
made  with  the  various  chiefs  of  the  League  on  their 
submission.  The  Protestants  were  bound  to  pay  tithes, 
and  to  abstain  from  any  irreverence  towards  any  of  the 
ceremonies  of  the  church.  Their  poor  were  to  be  ad- 
mitted to  the  benefit  of  hospitals  and  other  public  chari- 
ties, and  Protestants  were  declared  eligible  to  all  civil 
offices.  To  form  a  tribunal  for  enforcing  the  execution 
of  these  enactments,  a  chamber  was  added  to  each  of  the 
Parliaments,  called  the  Chamber  of  the  Edict.  It  was 
to  be  composed  equally  of  Protestants  and  Roman 
Catholics.  By  secret  articles  the  King  granted  to  the 
Protestants  certain  places  of  surety  for  eight  years, 
along  with  a  considerable  sum  for  the  support  of  their 
garrisons.  This  Edict  was  registered  by  the  Parliament 
by  the  King's  express  command,  after  a  very  long  and 
obstinate  resistance. 

Nothing  could  exceed  the  misery  and  desolation  to 
which  France  was  reduced  by  forty  years  of  civil  war. 
Crimes  of  every  kind  had  long  been  so  common,  that, 
we  are  told,  the  age  had  lost  the  power  of  distinguishing 
between  virtue  and  vice.  Manufactures  and  commerce 
were  at  an  end,  and  the  highways  were  so  overrun 
with  briers  and  thorns  that  their  track  could  with  diffi- 
culty be  discovered.  The  fortifications  had  everywhere 
become  ruinous,  and  the  marine  was  entirely  neglected. 
Henry  now  had  time  to  think  of  the  welfare  of  his  sub- 
jects. His  finances  were  intrusted  at  first  to  the  care  of  a 
council,  of  which  the  Marquis  of  Rosny,  afterwards  Duke 
of  Sully,  was  by  far  the  most  active  member  ;  they  were 
subsequently  put  under  the  sole  superintendence  of  that 
statesman,  who  was  eminently  qualified  both  to  ascertain 
the  evil,  and  to  devise  a  remedy.  Enormous  frauds  were 
found  to  have  been  practised  in  the  management  of  the 
revenue  ;  so  that  out  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  millions 
of  livres  which  were  annually  levied  upon  the  people,  only 
thirty  millions  found  their  way  into  the  treasury.  The 
taxes  were  of  an  oppressive  nature,  and  were  most 
vexatiously  collected.  The  claims  upon  the  treasury 
amounted  to  three  hundred  and  thirty  millions  of  livres, 
of  which  thirty-two  millions  (upwards  of  one  million  two 
hundred  thousand  pounds  sterling)  had  been  incurred  in 
purchasing  the  adhesion  of  the  chiefs  of  the  League. 

Sully,  regardless  of  clamour,  dismissed  the  super- 
fluous officers  of  the  revenue,  called  dishonest  contractors 
to  account,  remitted  hopeless  arrears,  modified  some 
taxes,  abolished  others,  and  let  the  whole  to  new  farmers, 
fairly  and  without  favouritism.  He  also  put  an  end  to 
the  extortion  practised  by  many  public  officers.  At  the 
same  time  he  reduced  the  expenditure  in  every  branch 
of  the  government,  and  simplified  the  mode  of  keeping 
accounts.  He  endeavoured  to  lay  the  foundation  of  a 
marine  force,  and  set  apart  a  certain  sum  for  the  repaii 
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of  public  buildings,  and  of  fortified  places.  Canals  and 
bridges  were  made,  forests  were  cleared,  marshes  drained, 
roads  multiplied  and  improved.  Commercial  regulations 
were  issued,  some  of  very  questionable  expediency,  but 
all  evincing  a  watchful  and  benevolent  regard  for  the 
public  interest.  Foreign  stuffs  wrought  with  gold  and 
silver  were  prohibited,  the  interest  of  money,  which  was 
eight  or  ten  per  cent.,  was  fixed  by  law  at  six  per  cent. ; 
all  foreign  coins,  except  the  Spanish,  were  excluded 
from  the  currency,  and  the  exportation  of  money  was 
forbidden.  The  cultivation  of  mulberries  was  encou- 
raged, notwithstanding  Sally's  opposition,  and  silk 
and  many  other  useful  manufactures  met  with  a  high 
degree  of  favour  and  protection.  The  less  beneficial 
regulations  were  evaded,  and  the  resources  of  the 
nation  rapidly  expanded.  Every  department  of  admi- 
nistration was  brought  into  activity  under  the  vigilant 
care  of  the  monarch,  and  the  country  gradually  settled 
into  a  tranquil  and  natural  condition.  The  moral  taint, 
however,  which  it  had  contracted  during  so  many  years 
of  anarchy  and  evil,  was  deep  and  permanent. 

Henry's  only  sister,  the  Princess  Catherine,  had  long 
been  attached  to  her  cousin  the  Count  of  Soissons,  the 
youngest  brother  of  the  family  of  Conde";  but  the  King, 
dreading  the  further  aggrandizement  of  that  house,  reso- 
lutely opposed  their  union,  and  the  Princess  was  at 
length  persuaded  to  marry  the  Duke  of  Bar,  the  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Lorraine.  Tbe  King  was  childless, 
and  had  long  been  separated  from  his  wife,  Margaret  of 
Valois,  and  it  was  in  contemplation  to  procure  her  acqui- 
escence in  a  divorce,  in  order  that  he  might  marry  again. 
A  difficulty  arose,  from  his  wish  to  marry  his  mistress, 
Gabrielle  D'Estrees,  Duchess  of  Beaufort,  to  whom  he 
was  devotedly  attached,  and  to  whose  children  by  him 
he  had  not  scrupled  to  give  a  baptism  of  royal  magnifi- 
cence. Being  earnestly  reminded  of  the  evils  of  a  dis- 
puted succession,  the  probable  consequence  of  such  a 
match,  he  abandoned  this  design,  and  Gabrielle  died  not 
long  after.  She  was  thought  to  have  used  her  great 
influence  not  discreditably  upon  the  whole.  Her  suc- 
cessor in  the  King's  affections  was  Mademoiselle  D'En- 
tragues,  created  Marchioness  of  Verneuil,  a  person  in 
every  way  unworthy  of  his  confidence.  His  divorce  was 
now  put  in  train,  and  overtures  of  marriage  were  made 
to  Mary  of  Medicis,  a  Princess  of  Florence. 

The  Mare*chal  Duke  of  Biron,  who  inherited  the  mi- 
litary talents  of  his  eminent  father,  and  who  was  loaded 
with  all  the  favours  which  the  King  of  France  could 
bestow,  having  become  deeply  embarrassed  by  losses  at 
play,  and  being  of  a  haughty  and  jealous  temper,  had 
allowed  himself  to  be  corrupted  by  the  agents  of  Spain, 
who  persuaded  him  that  the  King  was  envious  of  his 
superior  merit,  and  seduced  him  from  his  duty  by  the 
promise  of  an  independent  sovereignty  in  some  frontier 
province  of  France,  with  the  hand  of  a  Spanish  Princess. 
About  this  time  the  Duke  of  Savoy  came  to  Paris  to 
negotiate  concerning  the  Marquisate  of  Saluces,  a  terri- 
tory of  France,  which  he  had  usurped  during  the  war, 
and  the  restitution  of  which  was  now  demanded.  His 
first  care  was  to  create  an  interest  in  the  court,  and  to 
conciliate  such  of  the  nobility  as  he  found  to  be  discon- 
tented ;  foremost  of  these  was  Biron,  who  fancied  him- 
self undervalued  by  the  King.  Through  the  agency  of 
La  Fin,  a  secret  correspondent  of  the  court  of  Spain  and 
of  the  banished  Leaguers,  it  was  agreed  that  the  Duke 
of  Savoy  should  put  Biron  in  possession  of  the  sove- 
reignty of  Burgundy,  and  that  he  should  marry  one  of 
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the  daughters  of  Savoy.     Biron  undertook,  in  case  of  a  Annals  of 
war  between  France  and  Savoy,  to  raise  all  the  malcon-     France- 
tents  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  put  himself  at  their  head.  S-"rv""""/ 
Before  leaving  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Savoy  signed  a  treaty 
with  the  King,  by  which  he  bound  himself  to  restore  the 
Marquisate,  or  an  equivalent  territory ;  but  he  required 
a  delay  of  eighteen  months,  that  he  might  consult  his 
nobility  before  the  treaty  became  conclusive.     These 
eighteen  months  were  reduced  to  three  by  the  advice  of  War'with 
Sully,  now  Master  of  the  Ordnance,  who  made  imme-  Savoy, 
diate  preparation  for  the  war  which  he  saw  must  ensue.      A.  D. 
Finding  himself  once  more  at  home,  the  Duke  absolutely     1600. 
refused  to  confirm  the  treaty,  and  he  bid  defiance  to 
Henry,  who  marched  immediately  into  his  territories, 
and  reduced  Montmelian   and  many   of  his  strongest 
places.     The  command  of  the  royal  army  was  intrusted 
to  Biron,  and  though  he  traitorously  revealed  to  the  offi- 
cers of  Savoy  many  important  particulars,  the  fortresses 
were  so  ill  defended,  and  his  army  was  so  well  com- 
manded and  appointed,   that  he  laboured  in   vain   to 
retard  its  success.     He   also  evinced  a   want  of  that 
hardihood  which  is  necessary  for  the  execution  of  such 
schemes  as  he  was  then  engaged  in  ;  and  La  Fin  anti- 
cipating his  failure,   began  to  accumulate  papers  and 
other  evidence  which  might,  in  such  a  case,  be  advanta- 
geously produced  by  himself.     He  encouraged  Biron, 
meanwhile,    in   forming  additional  engagements   with 
Spain  and  with  Savoy. 

Henry's  divorce  was  completed,  and  leaving  his  mi-  Nov. 
nisters  to  negotiate,  he  repaired  -to  Lyons  to  meet  his  The  King's 
new  Queen,  Mary  of  Medicis  ;  their  nuptials  were  cele-  >eco*" 
brated  with  universal  rejoicing.     The   Duke  of  Savoy 
made  peace,  retaining  Saluces  at  the  sacrifice  of  other  Savoy, 
territories  not  less  valuable.     The  King,  who  had  con- 
ceived some  suspicion  of  Biron's  practices,  spoke  to  him 
on  the  subject,  promising  a  free  pardon  if  he  would  con- 
fess the  whole  without  reserve.     Biron  uncandidly  made  Biron  par- 
some  half  disclosures,  and  received  the  King's  forgive-  doned. 
ness,  with  the  admonition,  that  any  relapse  would  be 
fatal  to  him.     Again  he  renewed  his  former  treasonable  He  renews 
connections,  taking  care,  however,  to  discard  La  Fin,  his  prac- 
and  all  those  to  whom  his  previous  correspondence  was  tices- 
known.     He  was  sent,  soon  after,  as  ambassador  to  the 
court  of  England,  where  he  had  the  imprudence  to  dis- 
cuss the  recent  punishment  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and 
received  from    Elizabeth  a  most  significant   warning. 
He  next  went  to  renew  the  treaty  of  alliance  between 
France  and  the  Cantons  of  Switzerland ;  after  which  he 
entered   into  an  extraordinary  understanding  with  the 
Duke  of  Bouillon  and  the  Count  of  Auvergne,  (brother 
uterine  of  the  Marchioness  of  Verneuil,  and  natural  son 
of  Charles  IX.)     They  seem  to  have  contemplated  in- 
surrection, and  to  compel  the  King  to  recognise  the 
Marchioness  as  Queen,  and  her  children  as  legitimate, 
to  the  prejudice  of  Mary  of  Medicis  and  her  son  the 
Dauphin,  born,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  nation,  in  1601. 
The  conspirators  excited  a  spirit  of  disaffection,  by  railing 
against  the  taxes,  and  by  persuading  the  people  that  the 
King  was  destroying  the  privileges  of  all  classes,  and 
building    fortresses,   in  order   that   he   might   govern 
unchecked  by  law.    Henry  had  much  difficulty  in  putting 
down  the   mutinous  tendency  which  these  discourses 
produced  in  Poitou  and  the  adjacent  provinces.     He 
suspected  Biron  of  causing  this  spirit,  and  he  received 
hints  to  the  same  effect  from  his  envoy  at  Venice,  Du- 
fresne  Canaye,  who  had  traced  Biron's  connections  with 
the  Count  of  Fuentes,  the  Spanish  Governor  of  Milan. 
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Biron  showed  his  distrust  of  La  Fin,  by  causing  the 
latter's  secretary,  Renaze,  to  be  seduced  into  Savoy,  and 
there  thrown  into  prison.  La  Fin  now  came  forward 
and  revealed  all  that  he  knew  of  the  schemes  of  Biron. 
It  was  thought  expedient  to  summon  that  nobleman  to 
court,  where  he  presented  himself  with  a  resolute  and 
haughty  demeanour.  The  King,  who  could  not  forget 
his  great  services,  generously  pressed  for  his  entire  confi- 
dence, promising  him  upon  this  condition  a  general 
pardon;  but  he  maintained  an  obstinate  reserve,  which 
not  even  Henry's  repeated  invitations  and  entreaties 
could  overcome. 

At  length  he  was  put  under  arrest,  and  brought  to 
trial  before  the  Parliament.  The  heads  of  accusation 
(selected  from  many  others,  as  implicating  no  one  be- 
sides Biron)  were,  that  he  had  been  in  communication 
with  the  Archduke  ;  that  he  had  entered  into  a  treaty 
•with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  and  with  the  Count  of  Fuentes, 
acting  for  Spain  ;  that  he  was  in  understanding  with  the 
enemy  in  the  war  against  Savoy,  so  as  to  retard  the 
taking  of  the  enemy's  fortresses,  and  to  expose  the 
royal  army  to  various  reverses ;  and  that  he  had  given 
notice  to  the  Governor  of  St.  Catherine  to  fire  upon  a 
spot  to  which  he  was  to  bring  the  King.  The  testimony 
of  La  Fin,  not  a  very  trustworthy  witness,  was  con- 
firmed by  many  letters  and  papers  which  he  had  pre- 
served, and  by  the  timely  arrival  of  his  secretary  Renaze, 
who  had  escaped  from  his  prison  in  Savoy.  Biron  then 
claimed  the  benefit  of  the  verbal  pardon  of  Lyons,  sub- 
sequent to  the  offences  charged  against  him.  But  as 
he  admitted  that  he  had  not  fulfilled,  by  an  unreserved 
disclosure,  the  sole  condition  upon  which  the  King's 
forgiveness  was  offered,  this  defence  was  not  sustained  ; 
and  the  court  further  held,  that  the  continuance  of  his 
intrigues  had  been  proved,  down  to  a  period  later  than 
the  pardon.  Notwithstanding  a  spirited  and  affecting 
speech,  he  was  found  guilty  of  high  treason,  and  was 
condemned  to  be  beheaded  in  the  Place  de  Greve.  He 
died  with  much  passion  and  weakness,  earnestly  denying 
to  the  last  that  he  had  ever  knowingly  endangered  the 
King's  life.  D'Auvergne  was  also  arrested,  but  was  par- 
doned after  a  short  confinement.  Bouillon  remained  in 
Germany,  beyond  the  King's  reach.  The  Prince  of 
Joinville,  a  younger  brother  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  was 
afterwards  found  to  have  entered  into  treasonable  en- 
gagements with  Spain,  but  was  spared  in  consideration 
of  his  youth. 

In  the  summer  of  1601  Henry  made  a  journey  to 
Calais,  and  the  Queen  of  England,  anxious  to  see  and 
communicate  with  him,  repaired  to  DoTer.  It  was 
found  impossible,  however,  to  make  arrangements  for  a 
personal  interview,  and  Henry  at  length  sent  over  Sully, 
his  most  trusted  minister,  to  confer  privately  with  Eliza- 
beth. The  Queen  opened  a  scheme,  embodying  the 
very  sentiments  which  Henry  had  long  secretly  enter- 
tained, and  having  for  its  object  to  humble  the  House  of 
Austria,  which  then  aimed  at  universal  dominion,  and  at 
the  same  time  to  secure  the  liberties  of  Europe  by  the 
erection  of  new  States,  and  by  an  altered  distribution  of 
power.  Sully  assured  the  Queen  of  his  master's  entire 
concurrence  in  these  views,  but  represented  that  the 
condition  of  France,  to  which  repose  was  absolutely  ne- 
cessary, would  compel  that  power  to  abstain  for  some 
years  from  any  active  exertions.  Events  afterwards 
showed,  that  the  empire  which  they  dreaded  had  already 
begun  to  decay. 

The  Duke  of  Epernon  having  by  his  arrogance  pro- 


voked an  insurrectionary  movement  in  Metz  and  the  Annals  of 
Messin  district,  of  which  he  was  Governor,  both  parties     France- 
appealed  to  the  King,  who  repaired  to  Metz  with  his 
whole  court,  and  restored  tranquillity,  though  he  gave 
great  offence  to  D'Epernon  by  withholding  from  him  the 
absolute  ascendency  which  he  desired.     Duelling,  which 
prevailed  through  France  to  an  incredible  extent,  was 
forbidden  on  pain  of  death,  and  all  disputes  of  honour 
were  ordered  to  be  referred  to  a  tribunal  consisting  of  it 
the  Marshals  of  France.     But  it  was  found  impossible  Hon  at 
to  enforce  this  law,  so  adverse  to  the  national  feelings.  ^et?'. 
It  has  been  computed  that  four  thousand  French  gen-        "ms* 
tlemen  were  killed  in  duels  during  Henry's  reign. 

A  colony  was  sent  out  to  Canada  during  this  year,  Colonysent 
which  was  also  marked   by  the  death  of  Elizabeth  of to  Canada. 
England,  Henry's  ancient  ally,  with  whom  he  had  the  ^Queen 
most  perfect  relations  of  private  regard  and  confidence,  Of  England. 
and  of  common  sentiments  and  interests.     Sully   was 
sent  to  compliment  James  on  his  accession,  and  to  en- 
gage him  in  a  treaty  for  the  support  of  Holland.     After 
some  delay,  this  negotiation  was  successful.     It  was  sti-  Treaty  with 
pulated  that  the  two  Kings  should  allow  the  Dutch  to  James, 
levy  forces  in  their  respective  dominions,   and  should 
secretly  assist  them  with  money,  and  should  also  aid 
each  other  if  either  were  attacked  by  the  Spaniards.     In 
the   following  year  England   concluded   a   peace  with 
Spain,   which   had   an    unfavourable   effect   upon   the 
fortunes  of  the  United  Provinces,  though  the  power  of 
sending    assistance    to   them  was   reserved   by   secret 
articles. 

Many  of  the  domestics  and  confidants  of  Biron  had  Practices 
fled  to  foreign  courts,  where,  in  concert  with  the  emissa-  agamst  the 
riesof  Spain,  they  intrigued  against  the  King.  At  Venice  KinS' 
he  was  represented  as  the  slave  of  Rome ;  at  Rome  he 
was  stated  to  be   a  secret  enemy  of  the  Roman  faith. 
Bouillon  travelled  through  the  Protestant  States  of  Ger-  The  Duke 
many,  styling  himself  the  martyr  of  their  religion,  aud  of  Bouillon* 
the  object  of  persecution  on  the  part  of  an  ungrateful 
King,  whom  he  had  placed  on  the  throne.     Not  a  few 
of  Biron's  friends  in  the  Southern  provinces  declaimed 
against  the  King's  taxes,  and  his  supposed  endeavours 
to  establish  a  despotism.     The  court  of  Madrid,  which 
had  first  adopted  the  plan  of  maintaining  resident  minis- 
ters in  foreign  countries,  established  at  Paris  an  ambas- 
sador, Zuniga,  a  man  well  fitted  to  advance  its  designs.  Intrigues 
By   his   singular   address    he   ingratiated    himself    at  of  the 
the  same  time  with  the  Queen  and  the  mistress  ;    he  en-  ^m^.h 
joyed  the  King's  favour,  and  had  the  greatest  influence  sador. 
among  the  courtiers.     He  even  became  privy,  through 
the  treason  of  a  secretary,  to  the  contents  of  the  minister 
Villeroy's  despatches,  but  this  practice  was  discovered 
and  checked. 

The  Queen,  whose  temper,  naturally  peevish,  was  not      A.  r>.    / 
proof  against  the  frequent  annoyances   and  jealousies      1604. 
which    Henry's   conduct    occasioned,    had   two    confi-  Domestic 
dential  attendants,  Leonora  Galigai  and  her  husband  *?*"' 
Conchini,   who  had  both   come   from  Florence  in  her 
train.     These  persons  carefully   fomented  the   discord 
between  Mary  and  the  King,  who  was  disgusted  at  the 
authority  they  possessed  with  her.     He  suffered  himself 
also  to  be  much  disturbed  by  the  caprices  of  his  worth- 
less mistress ;  and  he  knew  that  both  the  parties  who 
caused  him   so  much  vexation  were  in  the  interest  of 
Spain.     By  Sully's  advice  he  determined  to  send  away 
the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  to  order  Conchini  and  his 
wife  to  return  to  Italy.     But  to  this  sacrifice  the  Queen 
refused  her  consent.     Zuniga  had  persuaded  her  that  the 
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History.  King  was  viewed  with  suspicion  by  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, and  that  the  obedience  of  that  party,  and  the  suc- 
cession of  her  children,  could  only  be  secured  by  a 
connection  with  Spain,  the  great  Roman  Catholic  power. 
The  Queen,  deceived  by  these  suggestions,  took  pleasure 
in  thwarting  her  husband.  Zuniga's  influence  was  great 
with  the  Marchioness  of  Verneuil,  who,  with  her  brother 
Auvergne,  had  come  to  rely  entirely  upon  Spain  for  pro- 
tection, and  had  lost  all  attachment  to  the  King.  The 
friends  of  the  Marchioness  encouraged  her  ambitious 
views,  founded  upon  a  promise  of  marriage  which  Henry 
had  given  her  in  writing ;  at  length,  alarmed  at  her  tone, 
he  demanded  and  with  much  difficulty  enforced  its  res- 
titution. 

The  machinations  of  the  family  did  not  end  here. 
The  Count  D'Entragues,  father  of  the  Marchioness  of 
Verneuil,  whose  connection  with  the  King  he  had  always 
affected  to  discountenance,  was  irritated  at  the  loss  of  the 
promise  which  had  seemed  to  palliate  her  frailty.  Encou- 
raged by  Spain,  he  formed  the  design  of  procuring  the 
crown  for  her  son  by  Henry.  It  is  said  that  he  had  the  au- 
dacity to  lie  in  ambush  for  the  monarch  during  one  of 
the  secret  and  solitary  rides  in  which  his  discreditable 
intrigues  frequently  engaged  him,  and  that  Henry  owed 
his  preservation  to  his  remarkable  strength  and  courage. 
Many  of  the  discontented  nobility  only  waited  for  the 
successful  issue  of  some  such  attempt  to  break  out  into 
rebellion  in  favour  of  the  Marchioness  and  her  son. 
The  Spanish  commander,  Spinola,  on  the  borders  of 
Champagne;  in  Languedoc,  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morenci ;  and  (according  to  one  statement)  the  Duke  of 
Epernon,  at  Metz,  were  watching  for  the  moment  of  the 
King's  captivity :  the  Southern  provinces,  filled  with 
the  agitators  of  the  party,  were  equally  prepared  for  in- 
surrection. D' Auvergne,  in  the  county  from  which  his 
title  was  derived,  (the  ancient  patrimony  of  the  House 
of  Valois,  of  which  he  was  considered  the  representative,) 
was  actively  maturing  this  conspiracy,  when  the  King 
became  acquainted  with  it,  and  unexpectedly  summoned 
him  to  court. 

Thunderstruck  by  this  command,  he  at  first  demanded 
a  protection,  but  finally  refused  to  trust  himself  at  court 
even  with  the  King's  assurance  of  his  safety  ;  he  then 
retired  into  the  woods,  where  he  led  the  life  of  a  fugitive. 
Being  at  length  captured,  he  was  conveyed  to  the  Bas- 
tille. Upon  this,  the  King  ordered  D'Entragues  to  be 
arrested,  and  set  a  guard  upon  the  Marchioness  ;  and 
directed  a  prosecution  to  be  commenced  against  all  three. 
Upon  the  termination  of  the  proceedings,  in  the  following 
year  D' Auvergne  and  D'Entragues  were  sentenced  to  lose 
their  heads,  and  the  Marchioness  to  be  shut  up  in  a 
ne  and  c]oister  for  the  rest  of  her  life.  Henry,  however,  com- 
muted the  punishment  of  the  first  for  perpetual  confine- 
ment in  the  Bastille,  and  contented  himself  with  banish- 
ing D'Entragues  to  his  estates  at  Malesherbes ;  the 
Marchioness  of  Verneuil  was  unconditionally  pardoned, 
but  she  was  soon  after  supplanted  in  the  King's  affec- 
tions, and  her  influence  gradually  decayed.  Some  of 
the  inferior  agents  in  the  plot  were  punished;  the  great 
nobles,  whose  connection  with  it  was  of  doubtful  extent, 
were  left  unmolested. 

The  Jesuits  The  Jesuits,  who  had  met  the  King  on  his  journey  to 
restored.  Metz,  and  had  prayed  to  be  restored  to  their  country, 
were  in  1604  re-established  on  their  ancient  footing,  the 
assent  of  the  Council  having  been  yielded  in  deference 
to  the  personal  wishes  of  the  monarch.  Certain  re- 
straints, however,  were  placed  upon  their  foreign  con- 
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nections,  and  one  of  the  society  was  required  to  be  con-  AnnaU  of 
stantly  resident  at  court,  to  be  answerable  for  the  conduct     Franc«- 
of  the  remainder.     The  King  afterwards  gave  them  his 
castle  of  La  Fleche,  where  they  soon  founded  a  very 
fine  college. 

It  became  Sully's  duty  to  remind  the  King,  about  this 
time,   that   his   great  designs   against   the    House   of 
Austria  could  only  be  carried  into  effect  by  abstaining 
from  idle  expenditure,  and  by  laying  up  a  sum  of  money  The'lCing 
sufficient  to  maintain  his  army  in  war ;  and  the  minister  amasses  a 
calculated  that  forty-five  millions  of  livres   (being  equal  treasure, 
to  two  years'  revenue)  would  be  necessary  for  the  sup- 
port of  fifty  thousand  foot  and  six  thousand  horse,  with 
a  train  of  forty  cannon,  during  three  years  of  war.     The 
Bastille  was  chosen  for  the  repository  of  treasure  for  this 
great  national  purpose,  and  in  order  that  the  requisite 
sum  might  be  set  apart  without  increasing  the  burdens  Financial 
of  the  people,  the  state  of  the  public  funds  was  once  measurei. 
more  closely  investigated  ;  many  fraudulent  and  unjust 
claims  were  got  rid  of;  the  restitution  of  state  plunder 
was  insisted  upon ;  useless  and  detached  fragments  of 
the  Crown  lands  were  sold,  and  corrupt  and  improvident 
alienations  of  the  same   property  rescinded  ;  and   the 
whole  financial  system  greatly  improved.     At  the  same 
time  the  magazines  and  arsenals  were  carefully  stored 
with  arms  and  ammunition. 

The  army  naturally  claimed  a  large  share  of  Henry's  Improve- 
attention.     Upon  this  subject  Sully  tells  us  that,  "  what-  ment  inthe 
ever  related  to  the  soldiery  of  France,  was  offensive  and  ann7' 
disgusting.     The  foot  soldiers  were  enlisted  by  violence 
and  made  to  march  by  a  cudgel,  their  pay  was  unjustly 
withheld,  they  heard  of  nothing  but  a  prison,  and  had 
nothing  before  their  eyes  but  a  gibbet.     This  treatment 
drove  them  into  all  methods  of  desertion,  which  were 
prevented  only  by  the  pre'vo'ts,  who  kept  them  in  their 
camps  like  men  besieged  ;  the  officers  themselves,  being 
ill  paid,  had  some  kind  of  right  to  violence  and  plunder. 
Henry  would  often  say,  and  he  spoke  according  to  his 
own  experience,   that  the  public  could  never   be  well 
served  till  the  troops  were  put  into  another  state."     To 
further  this  laudable  purpose,  arrangements  were  made 
for  the  regular  distribution  of  their  pay,  and  a  provision 
was  made  for  their  relief,  when,  by  wounds  or  sickness 
contracted  in  the  service,  they  were  unable  to  live  either 
by  war  or  labour.     In  all  these  measures  Henry  took  a  Activity  of 
great  personal  interest.     Sully  says,  that  practical  de-  the  King, 
tails  of  business  were  to  him  merely  an  amusement,  and 
that  his  mind  adapted  itself  with  the  same  ease  to  things 
small  or  great. 

A  desperate  effort  was  now  made  to  inspire  the  King      A<  D> 
with  distrust  of  that  great  minister,  who  had  done  so     1605. 
much  to  develope  the  internal  resources  of  France,  and  to  intrigues 
extend  her  influence  abroad.    Henry  was  assailed  on  one  against  , 
side  with  insidious  praises  of  Sully,  mingled  with  in  si- Sully, 
nuations  that  his  power   was  too  formidable,    and  his 
temper  ambitious.     Another  class  of  adversaries  charged 
him  with  corrupt  and  oppressive  conduct,  and  even  with 
treasonable  practices.     These  attacks,  proceeding  from 
courtiers  jealous  of  his  power  and  credit,  and  from  the 
innumerable  persons  whom  his  just  economy  had  pre- 
vented from  living  on  the  public  revenues,  and  probably 
also  in  part  from  those  whom  his  austere  and  haughty 
manners  had  offended,  made  a  strong  impression  upon 
the  King,  and  he  almost  brought  himself  to  believe  that 
Sully  entertained  dangerous  designs.     But  the  minis- 
ter's frank  and   manly  justification  of  himself  entirely 
regained  his  master's  confidence,  and  although  Henry 
4z2 
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History,  continued  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  jealousy,  Sully 
was  enabled  to  continue  in  his  useful  and  honourable 
course. 

Many  of  the  taxes  from  which  the  public  revenue  was 
derived  (especially  the  tax  upon  salt)  were  still  of  a  very 
objectionable  kind,  and  Sully  was  unable  to  procure  any 
alteration  in  this  respect ;  but  he  assures  us  that  "  not- 
withstanding the  ruinous  and  exhausted  condition  in 
which  the  King:,  at  his  accession  to  the  throne,  found 
France,  his  finances,  and  his  treasury  ;  and  many  other 
Finance,  difficulties  almost  insurmountable  ;  yet  the  government 
had  already  an  appearance  of  opulence  and  strength, 
which  banished  all  remembrance  of  its  former  indigence. 
Could  it  be  possible  for  any  person  to  imagine,  ten 
years  before,  that,  in  1605,  the  King  would  find  himself 
as  rich  as  he  really  was;  if  they  reflected  that  the  sums 
which  were  demanded  of  him  when  he  was  acknowledged 
peaceable  possessor  of  the  crown,  and  those  that  were 
owing  from  his  Exchequer,  with  all  the  interest  and 
arrears,  did  not  amount  to  less  than  three  hundred  and 
thirty  millions,  (nearly  fourteen  millions  sterling,)  and 
that  all  which  could  be  paid  of  this  enormous  sum,  such 
as  the  mere  debts,  should  really  be  done;  and  such 
measures  taken  with  regard  to  the  pensions  and  assign- 
ments that  they  should  be  regularly  paid,  without  ex- 
hausting the  treasury,  or  incurring  the  least  inconve- 
nience. Yet  all  this  was  actually  effected.". ..."  I 
shall  content  myself  with  barely  mentioning  here,  as 
an  eternal  monument  of  Henry's  glory,  the  flourishing 
condition  into  which  the  wisdom  of  his  government  had 
already  brought  France  this  year.  Both  foreign  and 
domestic  payments  were  regularly  made,  and  no  hard- 
ship was  sustained  by  any  of  his  subjects,  either  from 
those  payments  or  the  expenses  of  the  current  year, 
though  the  King  still  continued  to  lay  out  very  large 
Public  sums  in  rebuilding,  furnishing,  and  adorning  his  pa- 
works,  laces;  repairing  the  old  fortifications,  and  raising  new 
ones ;  erecting  public  buildings ;  rebuilding  churches, 
hospitals,  and  convents;  in  funds  for  repairing  pave- 
ments, moles,  and  bridges ;  in  building  a  great  number 
of  galleys  upon  the  Mediterranean  ;  in  filling  his  maga- 
zines and  arsenals;  redeeming  the  jewels  of  the  crown, 
and  purchasing  more  ;  and  after  all  this,  there  still  re- 
mained at  the  end  of  the  year  a  considerable  sum  to 
deposit  in  the  treasury  at  the  Bastille.  But  what  is  still 
more  valuable  than  all  these  treasures,  Henry  acquired 
them  not  only  without  increasing  the  people's  poverty, 
but  even  lightened  the  weight  of  their  former  burthen." 
He  further  asserts,  that  plenty  and  affluence  began  now 
to  be  felt  over  the  whole  kingdom ;  the  nobility  and 
soldiery  were  delivered  from  their  tyrants  in  the  revenue ; 
the  peasant  sowed  and  reaped  in  full  security;  the 
artist  enriched  himself  by  his  profession  ;  the  meanest 
tradesman  rejoiced  in  his  profits;  and  the  nobleman 
himself  improved  his  estates. 

Discontent       This  year  the  Protestants,  who  had  been  for  some 
of  the  Pro-  time  distrustful  of  the  government,  and  were  suspected 
testants.      of  designs  scarcely  compatible  with  the  royal  authority, 
were  permitted  by  the  King  to  hold  a  general  assembly 
at  Chatelherault.     They  were  warned  to  expect  the  con- 
cession of  no  new  privileges,  and  they  were  forbidden 
to  hold  any  assemblies  in  future  for  political  purposes, 
but  the  cautionary  towns  were  granted  to  them  for  four 
years  in  addition  to  the  original  period  of  eight  years 
The  towns  which  had  nearly  expired.     The  towns  of  Turenne  and 
to  Elfon  Slnc.erai' which  were  under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of 
Bouillon,  and  others,  where  his  influence  was  great,  were 


excited  by  him  to  rebellion,  and  the  King  thought  it  A°nals  of 
necessary  to  set  out  with  a  military  force  to  reduce  them  ;         ince* 
but  the  insurgents,  on   hearing  of  his  approach,  sub- 
mitted to  his  lieutenants,  who  took  possession  of  all  the 
towns  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Bouillon.     Several  of 
the  most  active  among  the  rebels  were  put  to  death,  and 
tranquillity  was  restored. 

The  King  determined  to  humble  Bouillon  effectually, 
and  sent  to  require  his  immediate  submission,  and  the  rebel  and 
surrender  of  the  city  of  Sedan,  where  he  bid  defiance  to  arereduced. 
the  royal  authority.     The   Duke  refused  to  obey,  and      *•  D* 
the  King  marched  towards  Sedan  with  a  considerable      1606. 
army  and  a  train  of  artillery.     Bouillon,  however  sub-  Bouil!on 
mitted  without  standing  a  siege ;  he  was  pardoned,  and 
was  left  undisturbed  in  his  Principality  of  Sedan,  but  a 
French  garrison  was  received  into  the  town,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  they  should  occupy  it  for  four  years. 

The  kingdom  continued  to  flourish,  and  the  titled      A.  D. 
robbers  who  had  established  themselves  in  remote  and  1607 — 8. 
inaccessible  fastnesses,  from  which  they  sallied  to  pillage  State  of  the 
and  oppress  the  surrounding  country,  were  entirely  put  nat'on* 
down,  and   their  places  of  strength   destroyed  or  dis- 
mantled.    Spain,  envious  of  the  authority  of  France, 
did  not  cease  from  her  intrigues,  and  had  nearly  got  pos- 
session of  Marseilles,  when  the  treason  was  detected. 
The  Spanish   King  had  the  mortification  soon  after  to 
see  Henry  chosen,  in  preference  to  himself,  to  mediate 
in  a  very  grave  dispute  between  the  Pope  and  the  Vene- 
tian Republic.     Few  public  events  of  any  striking  im- 
portance can  be  referred  to  this  period.     Much  misery 
was  occasioned  by  the  overflowing  of  the  Loire  in  1608. 

The  King,  annoyed  by  the  incessant  interference  of      A.  D. 
the  Spaniards  at  his  court,  by  their  dominion  over  his      1609. 
Queen,  and  their  plots  against  his  person,  and  feeling  P/epara- 
also,  in  the  near  approach  of  old  age,  a  warning  that  his  tlv)ns 
great  designs  for  the  deliverance  of  Europe  from  Spa- 
nish ascendency  must   be  prosecuted  without  delay  or 
abandoned  for  ever,  addressed  himself  seriously  to  this 
subject.     Sully  records  that  he  took  a  resolution  to  re-  Sentiments 
double  his  efforts  to  banish,  if  possible,  from  his  council  of  the 
and  court  all  Spanish  policy,  and  to  educate  his  children  King.-' 
in   his  own  maxims.     To  bind  the  Protestants  to  their 
King  and  their  country  by  the  closest  ties,  and  to  banish 
all   foreigners  from  having  any  hand  in  State  affairs, 
were,  in  his  opinion,  the  two  principal  maxims  to  be 
pursued.     He  undertook  a  minute  investigation  of  the  Hislabours. 
whole  state  of  his  kingdom,  its  resources  of  every  kind, 
and  its  state  of  civil  and  military  advancement.    Besides 
his  great  scheme  for  securing  the  liberties  of  Europe, 
his  desire  of  improvement  and  reformation  had  led  him 
to  form  distinct  projects  upon  all  sorts  of  subjects.     In 
those,  for  instance,  that  related  to  war,  methods  were  And 
laid  down  for  preserving  an  exact  discipline,  not  only  in  schemes, 
time  of  actual  war,  but  likewise  in  peace,  by  which  the 
persons  of  the  trader,  manufacturer,  shepherd,  and  hus- 
bandman would  have  been  preserver!  inviolable  from  the 
soldiers,  and  would  likewise  have  been  completely  secured 
from  all  outrages  of  the  nobility.     The  distinctions  of 
conditions,  and  the  privileges  of  each,  were  so  exactly 
laid  down  that  none  of  them  would  have  been  able,  for 
the  future,  either  to  break  from  their  subordination,  or 
to  abuse  their  power.     Extensive  improvements  were  at 
the  same  time  contemplated  in  every  department  of  ad- 
ministration. 

But  Henry's  attention  was  distracted  from  these  high  The  Prln- 
and  honourable   pursuits  to  less  worthy   occupations.  £f89  °* 
His  ward  and  near  relative  the  Prince  ofConde  had    on 
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married,  under  his  advice,  the  young  Mademoiselle  de 
Montmorenci,  daughter  of  the  Constable.  The  exquisite 
beauty  of  this  lady  had  attracted  the  King's  admiration, 
which  was  marked  by  the  extreme  magnificence  of  his 
presents  on  the  occasion  of  her  marriage,  and  by  the 
continuance  of  his  attentions  after  that  event,  to  a  de- 
gree which  alarmed  a-nd  offended  her  husband.  Conde 
withdrew  with  his  wife  to  one  of  his  country  seats,  and 
being  met  on  Henry's  part  with  an  ungracious  curtail- 
ment of  some  pensions  which  he  enjoyed,  did  not  scruple 
to  express  his  discontent  and  indignation.  Being  sum- 
moned back  to  court  in  a  tone  which  confirmed  his 
suspicions,  he  determined  to  escape  from  persecution, 
and  by  a  hasty  flight  he  gained  the  Low  Countries,  and 
placed  himself  and  his  wife  under  the  protection  of  the 
Archduke  Albert,  who  administered  the  affairs  of  that 
province  with  justice  and  benevolence.  The  King  heard 
of  this  movement  with  extreme  indignation,  commanded 
Conde  to  return,  and  on  his  refusal  sent  an  ambassador 
to  demand  that  he  should  be  delivered  up.  The  Arch- 
duke made  answer  that  he  had  never  violated  the  law  of 
nations  on  any  occasion  whatever,  and  that  he  would 
on  no  consideration  begin  in  the  case  of  the  first  Prince 
of  the  blood  royal  of  France.  A  scheme  was  then 
formed  in  the  court  of  Paris  for  carrying  off  the  Princess 
of  Conde*,  but  this  design  being  discovered,  the  Prin- 
cess was  removed  into  an  apartment  in  the  Archduke's 
palace. 

From  this  moment  Henry  hastened  his  preparations 
for  war.  It  is  pretended  that  he  was  chiefly  instigated 
to  this  course  by  his  passion  for  the  Princess  of  Conde. 
But  though  it  is  probable  that  his  zeal  was  stimulated 
by  the  circumstances,  so  disgraceful  to  him,  which  have 
just  been  mentioned,  the  ripe  and  powerful  condition 
of  his  armaments  renders  it  unlikely  that  he  was  induced 
by  any  sudden  impulse  to  take  so  important  a  step. 

The  war  seems  naturally  to  connect  itself  with  the 
transactions  which  followed  the  decease  of  the  Duke  of 
Cleves,  who,  died  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1609, 
leaving  a  territory,  comprising  six  small  cantons  upon 
the  frontiers  of  France,  to  be  struggled  for  by  almost 
every  Sovereign  House  in  Germany.  The  Emperor 
put  this  territory  into  the  hands  of  the  Archduke  Leo- 
pold. The  Elector  of  Brandenburg  and  the  Duke  of 
Neuburg,  who  severally  claimed  the  succession,  de- 
nied the  Emperor's  right  to  interfere,  and  having 
engaged  the  Protestant  States  in  an  alliance  called 
the  "  Evangelic  Union,"  they  invited  the  support  of 
Henry.  The  King,  unwilling  to  see  the  power  of  the 
House  of  Austria  increased,  especially  by  the  acquisition 
of  a  country  from  which  the  recent  and  hard  won  inde- 
pendence of  the  United  Provinces  could  be  so  easily 
attacked,  did  not  hesitate  to  assure  the  German  Princes 
of  his  friendsbip.  He  promised  his  aid  at  the  same  time 
to  the  Grisons,  harassed  by  the  Count  of  Fuentes,  who 
had  built  several  fortresses  within  their  territory  in  order 
to  ensure  the  communications  between  the  Austrian  pro- 
vince of  the  Tyrol,  and  the  Milanese,  of  which  he  was 
Governor.  Henry  likewise  encouraged  the  Duke  of 
Savoy  in  claiming  Milan  as  an  apanage  for  his  wife,  a 
Spanish  Princess.  The  King  of  Sweden  offered  him- 
self as  an  ally  to  France.  The  Protestants  of  Hungary, 
Bohemia,  Moravia,  Silesia,  and  the  Upper  Austria,  who 
had  been  cruelly  persecuted,  promised  to  make  a  pow- 
erful diversion  in  those  borders  of  Germany ;  and  an 
army  was  in  preparation  to  be  sent  into  Italy  in  order  to 
unite  the  smaller  States  of  that  country  against  Spain. 


The  King  proposed  to  march  with  a  large  army  into  Annal»  of 
Flanders,  but  Cleves  was  to  be  the  ultimate  scene  of 
action.  v-»"\^*-/ 

From 
A.   D. 


liiSH. 
to 
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During  the  winter,  and  in   the  spring-  of  1610,  he 
actively  employed  himself  in  putting  the  finishing  hand 
to  all  his  preparations  for  the  campaign.     The  war  was 
unpopular,  and  was  attributed  to  no  higher  motive  than 
the  King's  anxiety  to  recover  the  Princess  of  Conde*,  and 
this  opinion  was  countenanced  by  the  conduct  of  the  The  war 
Prince,  who,  believing  himself  not   to  be  in  safety  at  unpopular. 
Brussels,  took  refuge  at  Milan.     The  levies  proceeded      A-  D- 
very  slowly,  but  were  at  length  completed.     It  was  in-      1610. 
tended  that  the  Queen,  assisted  .by  a  Council,  should 
administer  the  government  in  Henry's   absence  ;    and 
she   insisted   on   being  crowned.     Henry  proposed  to 
leave  Paris  immediately  after  the  ceremony,  and  as  this 
could   not   occasion  a  longer  delay  than  fifteen  days, 
orders  were  issued  for  all  the  troops,  both  horse  and 
foot,  to  begin  their  march  directly  to  Champagne.     The  The  troops 
King  wrote  to   inform   the  Archduke  Albert  that  he  «et  out 
meant  to  assist  his  allies  who  claimed  the  dominions  of 
the  Duchy  of  Cleves,  and  added  that,  as  his  road  lay 
through  the  Low  Countries,  he  wished  to  know  whether 
he  was  to  enter  them  as  a  friend  or  as  an  enemy.     Spain  Inactivity 
and  Austria  made  but  imperfect  preparation  to  assist  so  of  Spain 
formidable  an  attack.     Sully  imputes  this  inactivity  to  and 
a  design  to  assassinate  the  King.     It  has,  on  the  other  Austna- 
hand,  been  surmised  that  they  knew  they  could  avert  his 
vengeance  by  delivering  up  the  Prince  and  Princess  of 
Conde.     In  the  mean  time  France  was  filled  with  ru- 
mours of  plots,  and  with  predictions  of  the  King's  death. 
The  King  himself  all  but  expected  to  be  assassinated 
during  the  coronation,  and  wished  it  to  be  put  off.   But  at 
court  things  were  in  a  very  unhappy  state,  and  the  Queen 
would  not  consent  to  gratify  her  husband, in  any  thing. 
Accordingly  the  ceremony  of  her  coronation,  which  was  The 
intended    to    last  for    several   days,  commenced  at  St.  Queen's 
Denis  on  the  13th  of  May.     The  King  was  in  high  coronation, 
spirits,  and  was  much  pleased  by  the   appearance   of 
wealth,  and  by  the  splendour  of  the  pageant. 

Next  day  he  was  observed  to  be  very  gloomy  and  de-  May  14. 
pressed.  He  employed  himself  during  the  morning  in 
military  affairs,  after  which  he  had  a  confidential  inter- 
view with  the  Marchioness  of  Verneuil,  whom  he  now 
seldom  saw,  on  the  prospects  of  their  children.  At 
dinner  he  spoke  of  the  satisfaction  which  he  had  in 
finding  himself  at  the  head  of  his  troops,  and  prepared  to 
carry  on  the  war  with  his  own  savings,  and  without  im- 
posing any  burdens  on  his  people.  He  then 'ordered 
his  carriage,  and  was  going  towards  the  arsenal,  where 
Sully  resided,  when  the  carriage  in  passing  through 
a  narrow  street  was  stopped  by  some  carts,  and  the 
horsemen  in  attendance  left  his  side  to  go  round  by 
another  way.  At  this  moment  a  man  raised  himself 
upon  one  of  the  wheels,  and  twice  stabbed  him  with  a  The  King 
knife.  The  King  instantly  expired.  The  noblemen  i»  assassi- 
who  were  with  him  in  the  carriage  caused  the  assassin 
to  be  seized,  and  returned  to  the  Louvre  with  the  body 
of  his  victim.  The  wretched  man,  whose  name  was 
Ravaillac,  had  once  been  a  monk,  and  had,  by  his  own 
account,  left  his  native  district  of  Angoul6me  with  the  Account  of 
intention  of  converting  the  King,  whom  he  conceived  to  Ravaillac. 
be  a  Huguenot,  or  of  murdering  him  if  he  refused  to  be 
converted.  He  confessed  that  he  had  been  following 
the  King  for  two  days  in  order  to  execute  his  design, 
and  he  denied  that  he  had  any  accomplices.  Suspicion 
fell  upon  various  parties,  but  it  seems  likely  upon  the 
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whole  that  Ravaillac  was  simply  an  unhappy,  dreaming 
fanatic,  who  had  convinced  himself  that  he  was  about 
to  perform  a  great  and  holy  work.  He  was  executed 
with  every  ingenuity  of  torture. 

Perhaps  no  monarch  ever  was  so  truly  and  so  widely 
lamented  as  Henry ;  and  several  persons  actually  died 
of  grief  on  hearing  of  his  murder.  Weaknesses  he  had, 
many  and  obvious,  and  some  faults  which  were  truly 
humiliating.  Still,  he  combined  with  many  great  qua- 
lities, a  generosity  of  character  and  an  open  gaiety  of 
temper  which  conciliated  the  affections  of  his  subjects. 
"  His  was  a  mind,"  says  Sully,  '*  in  which  the  ideas 
of  what  is  great,  uncommon,  and  beautiful,  seemed  to 
spring  up  spontaneously."  He  had  the  good  of  his 


people  constantly  in  view,  and  by  the  skill  and  fidelity  Annals  of 
of  his  ministers,  and  his  own  readiness  in  projecting  Frar.ce. 
and  his  industry  in  perfecting  numberless  improvements, 
he  was  enabled  effectually  to  promote  it,  and  to  intro- 
duce many  regulations,  the  benefit  of  which  continued 
to  be  felt  long  after  his  death.  He  saw  that  the  ener- 
gies of  France  must  be  renewed  by  peace,  and  in 
spite  of  very  strong  temptations  he  preserved  peace ; 
yet  he  neither  tarnished  his  glory,  nor  sacrificed  any 
object  that  could  have  been  attained  by  war.  He  found 
his  country  troubled,  and  he  left  her  at  rest ;  he  found 
her  poor,  and  he  left  her  prosperous ;  he  called  forth 
her  resources,  and  pointed  out  the  true  road  to  national 
advancement. 
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History.  UNDER  the  daughter  and  successor  of  Gustavus,  Chris- 
tina, hostilities  in  Germany  were  prosecuted  with  suc- 
cess, and  concluded  with  advantage  to  Sweden.  Tor- 
stenson's  skill  and  good  fortune  averted  the  threatened 
attacks  on  the  side  of  Denmark,  and  the  provisions  of 
the  Treaty  of  Bromsebro,  concluded  in  1645,  tended  to 
enrich  Sweden  at  the  expense  of  the  former  power.  The 
provinces  of  Jemteland  and  Herjedal,  and  the  islands  of 
Gothland  and  Osel  were  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  Sweden, 
to  which  also  were  secured  some  indemnities  from  the 
dues  demanded  at  the  Sound.  The  advantages  accruing 
to  Sweden  from  the  Treaty  of  Westphalia  have  been 
already  mentioned,  f  When  on  the  conclusion  of  this 
memorable  treaty  the  monotony  of  peace  and  ordinary 
life  succeeded  to  the  recent  excitement  of  war,  the  details 
of  government  and  even  the  transaction  of  necessary 
business  became  more  than  ever  irksome  to  the  restless 
spirit  of  Christina.  Her  affectation  of  a  masculine  cha- 
racter and  intellect  was  not  united  with  the  habits  of 
accuracy  and  general  industry  which  might  have  served 
in  some  degree  to  palliate  her  levity  and  unwomanly 
deportment.  As  it  was,  in  Christina  were  seen  blended 
extraordinary  learning  and  great  intellectual  activity  and 
vigour,  with  habits  at  once  disgusting  and  ridiculous. 
From  this  evil  combination  sprung  the  mingled  licen- 
tiousness and  crime  by  which  her  after  life  is  stained. 
Various  concurrent  causes,  among  which  not  the  least 
powerful  was  her  own  stubborn  self-will,  led  to  the  exe- 
cution of  a  long-talked  of  measure,  her  abdication  of  the 
throne  of  Sweden. 

Christina's  resignation  in  1654  opened  the  succession 
to  her  cousin,  the  Palatine  of  Zwei-briicken,  Charles  X. 
His  reign  of  six  years  was  occupied  with  hostilities  with 
Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark.  Peace  with  these  three 
powers  was  concluded  on  his  decease,  in  1660,  by  the 
guardians  of  his  son,  Charles  XI.  The  negotiations 
with  Russia  at  Cardis  were  conducted  on  the  basis  of 
the  Treaty  of  Stolbowa.  By  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of 
Oliva  the  greater  part  of  Livonia  was  ceded  to  Sweden 
from  Poland ;  and  that  concluded  at  Copenhagen  was 

A.  D.  *  To  the  authorities  mentioned  in  chapter  ex.  may  be  added 

1660.      Raumer,  vol.  iv. ;  Polen's   Untergang,  by  the  same  author;  and 
Treaties  of  Forster's  Hofe  and  Cabinet  ten  Evropcts,  Berlin,  1836;  and  also 
Oliva  and     Schlosser,  Heidelberg,  1836-7 ;  a  compendious  life  of  Miinnich  is 
Copen-         to  be  found  in  the  little  work  Russland's  Helden,  by  Dcering, 
hagen.          Leipsic,  1834 ;  and  the  two  latter  volumes  of  RSnke's  work,  so  fre- 
quently quoted  before,  contain  much  valuable  information  respect- 
ing the  reaction  in  favour  of  Romanism,  and  the  profession  by 
Christina  of  that  faith. 
f  P.  637. 
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merely  a  renewal  of  that  concluded  at  Roeskild  in  1658,  Annals  of 
excepting  that  Denmark  was  allowed  to  retain  posses-  Northern 
sion  of  Drontheim  and  Bornholm.  Europe. 

The  wars  in  which  Sweden  was  engaged  subsequently 
dufing  this  reign,  tarnished  sorely  her  high  military 
reputation,  which  had  shone  so  long  with  prescriptive 
lustre.  The  interference  of  the  all-powerful  Louis  XIV. 
was  the  means  of  protecting  Charles  XI.  from  any 
further  loss  than  Pomerania  beyond  the  Oder.  The 
grand  and  distinguishing  measure  of  this  reign  was  the 
resumption  by  the  crown  of  the  lands  which  had  been 
so  profusely  alienated  to  the  nobility,  which  body  at- 
tempted to  retaliate  by  hatred  and  opposition  of  the 
most  bitter  cast.  Charles  died  in  1697,  leaving  the 
kingdom  in  a  prosperous  condition,  and  a  well-filled  xii. 
treasury  to  his  successor. 

Contrary  to  the  provisions  of  his  father's  will  Charles  Charles, * 
XII.  was  recognised  as  actual  Sovereign  of  Sweden  by  although  a 
the  Estates  of  the  kingdom,  although  not  above  fifteen  ™inor,  pro- 
years  of  age.     Three  years  had  not  elapsed  before  hos-  ^,™  of 
tilities  were  proclaimed  against  the  young  King  by  the  Sweden, 
three  rulers  of  Russia,  Poland,  and  Denmark,  anxious  War  de- 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  seemingly  favourable   mo-  clared  by 
ment  for  winning  back  the  conquests  of  Gustavus  and  p"iSan*fa  A 
Charles.  Denmark. 

With  Denmark  the  war  was  not  of  long  duration.  Losses  and 
The  aid  afforded  to  the  fleet  of  Sweden  by  England  and  defeats  of 
Holland  rendered  her  more  than  a  match  for  Denmark.  ^enmark. 
The  young  King  gave  proofs  both  of  courage  and  con-  Traven- 
duct;  and  the  questions  connected  with  Holstein-Got- dahl. 
torp  were  too  trifling  to  counterbalance  the  certain  dan-  Aug.  13. 
gers  and  uncertain  fortune  of  the  war.  Peace  was  accord-      A.  D. 
ingly  concluded  on  August  13,  1700,  at  Travendahl.  1700. 

Freed  from  the  pressure  of  one  enemy,  Charles  turned 
his  arms  against  Augustus  II.,  King  of  Poland,  and  Charles 
Peter  I.  of  Russia.  Esthonia  was  at  that  time  suffering  *ttack8  the 
from  the  occupation  of  the  barbarian  troops  of  the  Kussiau8* 
Czar.  Landing  at  Pernau,  Charles  proceeded,  in  op- 
position to  the  wishes  of  his  generals,  to  storm  the 
Russians  in  their  entrenchments  at  Narva.  And  in 
this  Charles  acted  wisely ;  for  the  great  numerical  su- 
periority of  the  Russian  force  (forty  thousand  against  fif- 
teen thousand)  was  counterbalanced  by  the  experience, 
discipline,  and  national  spirit  of  the  Swedes.  Discon- 
tent, moreover,  originating  in  some  measure  from  jea- 
lousy of  their  foreign  officers,  prevailed  to  a  great  extent 
among  the  Russian  troops.  Aware  of  his  twofold  diffi- 
culties, Peter  retired  with  Golownin  and  Menzikoff, 
leaving  the  Prince  of  Croy  in  command.  Hemmed 
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within  their  entrenchments  (the  weakness  of  which  had 
been  made  known  to  Charles  by  a  deserter)  the  Rus- 
sians were  unable  to  avail  themselves  of  their  superior 
numbers  before  the  fiery  onset  of  the  enemy.  To  add 
to  the  confusion,  a  cry  of  treachery  breaking:  out  among 
the  attacked,  some  of  their  officers  were  obliged  to  seek 
refuge  among  the  enemy.  The  right  wing  capitulated 
first,  and  on  the  next  day  the  left  also.  The  fruits  of 
the  battle,  in  addition  to  the  Russian  officers,  were  all 
the  baggage,  one  hundred  and  fifty  guns,  and  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty  small  vessels  at  anchor  in  a  neighbour- 
ing harbour.  Seldom  has  been  a  more  complete  victory 
than  that  of  Narva. 

Charles  next  proceeded  to  the  easy  task  of  humbling 
the  wretched  Augustus.  Livonia  was  speedily  cleared 
of  the  Saxon  troops ;  and  the  results  of  the  fields  of 
Clissow  and  Pultusk  were  the  compulsory  abdication  of 
Augustus  in  favour  of  the  Swedish  nominee,  Stanislaus 
Lesczinski.  The  defeats  of  Schulenburg  and  a  march 
upon  Saxony  led  to  the  Peace  of  Altranstadt  in  Sep- 
tember, 1706. 

But  Charles,  while  thus  humbling  the  feeble  King  of 
Poland,  had  forgotten  the  foe  who  lay  scotched,  but  not 
killed,  in  his  rear.  With  the  first  days  of  1702  a  Rus- 
sian army,  under  General  Scheremetiff,  began  a  course 
of  victories.  Marienburg,  Noteburg,  Nyenschanze, 
Dorpat,  and  Narva  fell  in  rapid  succession,  and  Rus- 
sian influence  in  1707  again  divided  Poland.  Charles 
saw  his  prize  gliding  from  his  grasp,  and  took  the  field 
with  an  army  forty  thousand  strong.  His  arms  were  at 
first  successful ;  but  his  rash  march  towards  the  Ukraine 
to  effect  a  junction  with  Mazeppa,  the  Hetman  of  the 
Cossacks,  accelerated  his  final  overthrow.  His  losses 
in  consequence  of  wintering  in  that  wasted  and  inhos- 
pitable country  amounted  to  four  thousand. 

In  the  ensuing  January  Charles  commenced  the  last 
act  of  his  career  of  ruin.  His  wisest  and  dearest  coun- 
sellors in  vain  urged  him  to  occupy  a  position  upon  the 
Dnieper,  where  he  could  afford  protection  to  his  Polish 
partisans,  of  which  they  were  much  in  need.  He  ob- 
stinately persisted  in  attacking  the  Russians  in  their 
entrenchments  at  Pultowa.  The  memorable  action  which 
transferred  the  ascendency  to  Russia  took  place  on 
July  8,  1709.  The  Swedes  were  commanded  by  the 
able  Rhenschold,  as  Charles  was  prevented  by  a  severe 
w_ound  in  the  foot  from  mounting  on  horseback.  Nor 
did  the  ancient  courage  of  the  Swedes  fail  them  on  that 
dreadful  day,  although  not  more  than  twelve  thousand, 
with  about  an  equal  number  of  Cossacks  and  Walla- 
chians,  under  disunited  and  jealous  leaders,  and  without 
food,  clothing,  or  ammunition,  were  opposed  to  sixty 
thousand  Russians,  well  disciplined,  well  commanded, 
under  the  eye  of  their  Czar,  and  standing  at  bay  behind 
the  walls  of  Pultowa  in  defence  of  their  country.  Well 
might  the  conqueror  exclaim,  when  the  strife  was  over, 
"  that  the  son  of  the  morning  had  fallen  from  heaven,  and 
that  the  foundations  of  his  darling  city  at  length  stood 
firm  :"  The  relics  of  the  Swedish  army,  under  Lowen- 
haupt,  capkulated  shortly  after. 

Escaped   from  the  field,  Charles  reached    Bender* 

*  En  afde  gamle  Caroliner, 
Jag  kande  i  min  barndoms  dar. 
Pajorden  stod  han  annu  qvar, 
Ett  segentecken  i  miner. 
FS  nnundraarig  hjessa  sken 
Allt  silfver  gom  den  gamle  hade, 
Oc/t  arren  pa  han*  panna  sade 
Hvad  ennorpa  en  Bant  as  ten. 


in  Turkey,  where  for  five  years,  during  which  his  king- 
dom was  attacked  by  Russia,  Denmark,  and  Saxony, 
he  endeavoured  in  vain  to  excite  the  Ottoman  court  to 
arm  against  Peter.  In  November,  1714,  after  a  head- 
long journey,  and  encountering  many  difficulties,  he 
appeared  in  Stralsund.  In  the  following  year  he  at- 
tacked Norway,  the  occupation  of  which  country  formed 
a  part  of  the  widely  ramified  schemes  of  Gorz,  now  his 
principal  adviser.  In  the  course  of  negotiations  held  on 
the  Aland  Islands  in  1718,  the  object  of  Gorz  was  to 
induce  Russia,  at  the  price  of  the  Baltic  provinces,  to 
aid  in  the  recovery  for  Sweden  of  her  lost  territory  in 
Germany.  Norway,  when  reduced,  might  be  conve- 
niently made  the  starting  point  of  a  descent  on  Scot- 
land, in  behalf  of  the  exiled  family.  But  these  multi- 
farious projects,  as  likewise  the  life  of  their  projector, 
were  cut  short  by  the  death  of  Charles  XII.  in  the 
trenches  of  Fredericshall,  on  December  11,  1718. 

The  throne  vacant  by  the  death  of  Charles  was  be- 
stowed upon  his  youngest  sister,  Ulrica  Eleanora,  by 
choice  of  the  Estates.  An  old  custom  was  partially 
revived  on  this  occasion,  for  the  purpose  of  enlarg- 
ing their  diminished  influence,  and  curtailing  once 
more  the  regal  power.  Through  the  influence  of  the 
party  in  power,  the  Treaties  of  Stockholm,  Nystadt,  and 
Fried richsborg  were  concluded  with  Hanover,  Russia, 
and  Denmark,  which  deprived  Sweden  of  several  fair 
and  dearly  bought  possessions.  Ulrica's  husband,  the 
feeble-minded  Frederic  of  Hesse  Cassel,  the  nominal  head 
of  the  government  from  1720  to  1751,  was  completely 
swayed  by  this  party.  Among  other  disastrous  fruits  of 
the  ascendency  of  French  influence  in  the  councils  of  the 
kingdom  was  the  war  undertaken  with  Russia  in  1741, 
for  the  purpose  of  recovering  the  ceded  districts  East  of 
the  Gulf  of  Bothnia.  This  unsuccessful  undertaking  was 
terminated  in  1743  by  the  Peace  of  Abo,  by  which 
Russia  was  confirmed  in  her  possession  of  the  territory 
Eastward  of  the  river  Kymene.  At  the  same  time  the 
succession  to  the  throne,  on  the  decease  of  Ulrica  without 
issue,  was  settled  upon  the  titular  Bishop  of  Liibeck, 
Duke  Adolphus  Frederic  of  Holstein.  The  twenty 
years  of  his  insignificant  and  barren  reign  contain  no 
events  conducive  to  the  glory  or  greatness  of  Sweden. 
The  share  which  she  took  in  the  Seven  Years'  War  was, 
inefficient  and  barren  of  results.  The  councils  of  the 
kingdom  were  still  distracted  by  the  jealousies  and 
quarrels  of  the  French  and  Russian  parties,  known  by 
the  names  of  the  Hats  and  Caps;  and  the  royal  autho- 
rity was  overborne  by  the  influence  of  the  nobles.  His 
death,  in  1751,  prevented  him  from  witnessing  that  revo- 


Val  var  hanfattig,  men  fort rogen 
Med  nuden,  Irkle  han  med  den  ; 
Somfoer  if  alt  han  lefde  an, 
Och  bodde  i  ett  torp  i  skogen. 
Dock  agde  han  klenoder  tv& 
Mot  dem  han  ansag  verlden  ringa : 
Sin  Bibel  och  tin  gamla  klinga 
Med  Carl  der  Tolftet  namn  uppa. 
*  *  *  .  * 

Den  store  Ktmgcn  Rig  i  Bender. 
Forodda  voro  ren  hans  lander, 
Beledt  hant  namn,  nyss  arorikt. 
Hans  folk,  en  sarad  kumpe  tiki, 
Som  ren  af  doden  Aunner  liolden, 
Stod,  fuktande  pa  knit,  ba&  skolden, 
Och  intet  hopp  om  riiddning  font 
1  nagot  nnnat  brost  an  hans. 

Axel,  by  Bishop  Tegnet. 
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lution  which  took  place  during  the  sway  of  his  son,  Gus- 
tavus  III.,  but  of  which  the  seeds  had  been  long  and 
perceptibly  ripening1. 

To  the  inherent  faults  of  the  Datrish  polity,  and  the 
very  limited  power  of  the  Sovereign,  are  mainly  attri- 
butable the  numerous  failures  of  her  armies.  These 
continued  throughout  the  war  commenced  by  Frederic 
III.  in  1657,  and  were  terminated  by  the  cessions  made 
to  Sweden  in  conformity  with  the  Treaties  of  Roeskild 
and  Copenhagen  in  1658  and  1660.  Financial  diffi- 
culties of  unparalleled  extent  had  rendered  unavoidable 
a  convocation  of  the  Estates.  The  projects  of  taxation 
brought  forward  at  these,  gave  rise  to  the  most  bitter 
disputes  between  the  different  orders.  An  opportunity 
was  thereby  afforded  to  the  court  party  f6r  striking  a 
blow,  which  was  not  neglected.  By  existing  laws  the 
kingdom  of  Denmark  was  considered  elective.  To  con- 
vert this  into  an  hereditary  one  was  a  measure  regarded 
without  apprehension  by  two  branches  of  the  Estates, 
the  clergy  and  burghers,  who  were  excluded  from  any 
share  in  the  election  of  the  Sovereign.  To  these  bodies 
likewise  the  capitulation  required  from  the  Sovereigns 
of  Denmark  at  their  accession  had  been  productive  of 
little  advantage,  this  having  been  drawn  under  the 
predominant  influence  of  the  Council  of  State. 

The  assent  of  a  portion  of  the  nobility  was  secured 
by  the  able  agency  of  Christopher  Gabel,  the  Secretary 
of  State,  Bishop  Svaning,  and  the  Burger-master  Nan- 
sen.  The  result  of  their  labours  was  the  Danish  revo- 
lution of  October  16,  1660.  Without  an  exact  parallel 
in  history,  it  loses  much  of  what  at  first  sight  is  asto- 
nishing, when  its  parent  circumstances  are  taken  into 
consideration.  By  the  provisions  of  this  act  of  sove- 
reignty, as  it  was  termed,  the  succession  in  the  throne 
of  Denmark  was  secured  to  the  descendants  of  Fre- 
deric III.  of  either  sex.  To  complete  the  despotic 
power  thus  bestowed  upon  the  Sovereign,  a  clause  was 
introduced  abrogating  the  form  of  capitulation  then  re- 
quired at  Us  election,  without  the  substitution  of  another. 
Some  dispute  arose  in  consequence  of  the  careless  manner 
in  which  the  document  had  been  worded,  respecting  a 
charge  of  interpolation  on  the  part  of  Gabel;  but  the 
absolute  power  of  the  crown  was  already  sufficiently 
secured. 

On  the  coronation  of  Christian  V.,  in  1670,  a  docu- 
ment explanatory  of  the  act  of  sovereignty  was  made 
public,  and  the  revolution  was  now  complete.  But 
throughout  this  reign  the  prudent  line  of  polity  adopted 
in  the  last  was  still  followed,  of  making  the  change  less 
irksome  to  the  nobility  by  a  scrupulous  adherence  to 
names  and  forms  whereof  the  substance  had  departed. 
In  the  wars  by  which  the  North  of  Europe  was  so  long- 
devastated,  Christian  V.  and  his  successor  Frederic  IV. 
were  losers ;  although  by  the  Treaty  of  Fredericsburg, 
concluded  after  the  decease  of  Charles  XII.,  Sweden 
abandoned  her  previous  immunity  from  the  Sound  tolls, 
and  Denmark  was  confirmed  in  the  possession  of  Sles- 
wick.  On  the  decease  of  Frederic,  in  1730,  he  was 
succeeded  by  Christian  VI.,  whose  demise  after  a  reign 
of  sixteen  years  opened  the  throne  to  Frederic  V.  His 
councils  were  directed  by  Bernstorff,  whose  plans  of 
reform,  where  circumstances  admitted  of  his  carrying 
them  into  practice,  were  alike  honourable  to  their  author 
and  beneficial  to  the  kingdom.  Frederic  was  succeeded 
on  his  decease,  in  1766,  by  his  son  Christian  VII.,  the 
husband  of  the  unhappy  Caroline  Matilda,  and  the 
creature  of  Struensee. 
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It  has  been  seen  that  the  troubles  of  the  Thirty  Years'  Annals  of 
War  drained  Germany  of  her  sons  and  treasure.  The 
annals  of  the  spiritless  times  which  followed  show 
that  the  exhaustion  was  too  terrible  to  pass  speedily 
away.  The  wreck  and  ruins  of  so  many  years  of 
warfare  had  to  be  cleared,  and  the  concomitant  habits 
of  licence  and  depredation  to  be  restrained,  ere  Ger- 
many could  again  wear  her  proper  aspect,  or  her  inhabit- 
ants advance  in  their  proper  path  of  civilization  and 
improvement. 

What  has  been  said  of  Germany  applies  in  some  mea-  Russn. 
sure  to  Denmark  and  Sweden,  but  the  case  was  far  Rfclaf've 
different  in  their  Eastern  sister,  the  embryo  Empire  of  c°n<!i!ioni 
Russia.     Humbled  by  the  Treaties  of  Stolbowa  and  n'  and™ 
Wiasma,  which  had  bestowed  on  Sweden  and  Poland  Russia. 
some  of  her  fairest  provinces,  and  shaken  recently  by  Treaty  of 
the  intestine  divisions  before,  mentioned  with  regard  to  the  Stolbowa« 
throne,  Russia,  for  her  own  future  welfare,  was  exempted      A'  D' 
from  the  glories  and  sufferings  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  first  of  the  House  of  Romanow, 
MichaerFeodorowitzsch,  from  1613  to  1645,  the  troubles 
of  the  last  years  sunk  into  calm,  and  the  moderate  and  . 

pacific  temper  of  the  new  Czar  was  that  best  adapted  Michael* 
for  the  welfare  of  his  dominions.     The  twenty-one  years  Feodoro- 
of  the  reign  of  his  son  Alexis  are  marked  by  far  more  witasch« 
energy,  abroad  as  well  as  at  home.     Of  his  sons,  the      A>  D* 
eldest,  Feodor,  who  reigned  for  six  years  from  1676,      1613. 
is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having  made  some  bold  attacks  Alex18' 
upon  the  hereditary  privileges  of  the  nobles.  The  second,      ,A^  ,D.' 
the  feeble  Ivan  II.,  was  declared  joint  Czar  with  his  reod0j  fi 
younger  brother  by  the  father's  side,  Peter,  in  conse-    CA  °p 
quence  of  a  tumultuary  movement  of  the  Strelitzes,  insti-      1676* 
gated  by  their  sister,  the  Princess  Sophia,  in  whose  hands  ivan,  with 
the  real  sovereignty  was  lodged.     But  on  her  imprison-  Peter. 
ment  in  a  convent,  in  1689,  and  the  surrender  of  his      A.  n. 
authority  on  the  part  of  Ivan,  Peter  ruled  with  undivided     1682. 
and  absolute  authority  from  the  shores  of  the  White  Sea  Peter  I- 
almost  to  the  Euxine.     The  measures  which  were  to      A*  1J* 
create  to  himself  and  his  successors  a  supremacy  in  the      1689. 
latter  sea  and  the  Baltic,  and  to  subjugate  more  firmly 
the  Caspian,  may  be  briefly  sketched  as  follows. 

The  revenues  of  the  Russian  empire,  at  Peter's  acces-  Condition 
sion,  barely  amounted  to  five  millions  of  roubles  ;  her  of  Kus»'a 

regular  army  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand  Strelitzes,  a  a     ett>rs 
e  c        J      •  •  ,.      ..  ,  '.„  accession. 

force  of  precarious  allegiance,  insubordination,  and  ill 

disciplined.  She  wasdestitute  of  seas,  of  seamen  and  ship- 
ping ;  her  executive  government  was  without  organiza- 
tion, administered  at  the  will  of  a  few  great  men,  to 
whom  peculation,  idleness,  and  ignorance  were  habitual. 
Eastern  in  their  manners  and  appearance,  the  people  of 
Russia  of  all  ranks  combined  in  one  common  and  incon- 
trovertible mark  of  barbarism,  a  dislike  to  aught  save  of 
native  growth  or  origin. 

During  1697  and  the  following  year,  Peter  was  resi-  Travels  of 
dent  in  Holland  and  England.     His  occupations,  habits,  Peter.    In 

and  behaviour  during  his  sojourn  in  those  countries  are  sur";(:tion 

n   i  mi  c        '  •  of  the 

well   known.     The  news  of  an  insurrection  among  the  Strelitzes. 

Strelitzes    led    him   to  abandon  his  projected  tour  by 
Venice.     He  returned  to  Moscow,  there  to  take  ample  Suppres- 
vengeance  on  the  rebels.     The  body  of  the  Strelitzes  J*10'1  of  that 
was  almost  extinguished. 

The  defeat  of  Narva  showed  Peter  that  little  trust  in 
the  day  of  battle  could  be  placed  in  the  undisciplined 
multitudes,  with  which  his  nobles  readily  supplied  him. 
Companies  which  had  been  the  amusement  of  his  earlier 
years,  became  the  normal  school  of  his  army.     High  Military 
pay,  and  prospects  of  activity  and  preferment,  secured  reforms. 
5  A 
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him  the  services  of  accomplished  foreigners,  especially 
Germans ;  and  Slavonic  readiness  soon  supplied  the 
material  of  an  army.  The  first  results  of  Peter's  mili- 
tary reforms  were  seen  in  the  campaign  of  Pultowa. 

But  it  was  in  the  foundation  of  a  marine  that  the  ener- 
gies of  Peter  were  principally  developed.  By  a  truce 
concluded  in  1699,  he  was  confirmed  in  possession  of 
Asoph.  The  building  of  the  town  of  Taganrog  was 
commenced,  and  a  Russian  frigate  seen  in  the  waters  of 
Constantinople  shortly  after.  Eleven  years  subsequently, 
the  surrender  of  Asoph  to  the  Turks  showed  how  immi- 
nent was  the  danger  in  which  Peter  had  rashly  involved 
himself  and  his  army  on  the  banks  of  the  Pruth,  and  for 
the  price  of  escape  from  which  he  was  willing  to  pay  so 
dearly. 

Twenty  years  of  bloody  warfare  were  closed  in  1721 
by  the  Treaty  of  Nystadt,  which  secured  Peter  in  pos- 
session of  Livonia,  Esthonia,  and  Ingermanuland,  with 
the  district  of  Wiburg  and  a  portion  of  Carelia.  Neither 
the  prosecution  of  these  long  and  wide  extended  hostili- 
ties, nor  the  erection  of  his  new  capital,  with  many  other 
expensive  works,  had  entailed  any  burden  on  the  Russian 
revenues.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  (for  he  now  assumed 
that  title)  was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  towards 
Persia.  Internal  disputes  aided  his  designs,  and  by  a 
treaty  concluded  in  1723  the  provinces  of  Daghcstan, 
Shirvan,  and  Ghilan  were  ceded  to  Russia. 

The  curtailment  of  the  hereditary  privileges  of  the 
Boyars  in  1711,  and  the  organization  of  the  different 
branches  of  the  executive  government  in  1718,  were  so 
many  steps  to  civilization.  A  bolder  flight  was  the 
assertion  of  his  ecclesiastical  supremacy.  During  twenty 
years  after  the  decease  of  the  Patriarch  Adrian,  eccle- 
siastical affairs  had  been  administered  by  an  Exarch,  a 
provisional  officer.  In  1721  a  board  was  established 
under  the  title  of  the  Directing  Synod,  composed  of 
prelates,  to  the  authority  of  which  all  ecclesiastical  per- 
sons were  subject.  Its  authority  was  derived  from  the 
Emperor. 

Peter  died  in  the  arms  of  Catharine  on  February  8, 
1725,  aged  fifty-three.  Since  the  judicial  murder  of  his 
wild,  unhappy  son,  Alexis,  in  1718,  and  the  death  of  his 
son  by  Catharine  in  1719,  an  ukase  had  been  promulgated 
declaring  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  nominate  at  his 
pleasure  a  successor,  in  case  of  the  heir-at-law  being 
found  incapable. 

The  widow  and  successor  of  Peter  reigned  for  two 
years,  under  the  title  of  Catharine  I.  Her  administration 
was  directed  by  Menzikoff,  whose  attention  was  mainly 
confined  to  domestic  policy,  to  the  neglect  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  empire.  Her  successor,  Peter  II.,  the 
grandson  of  Peter  I.,  died  on  January  29,  1730.  Like 
the  preceding  one,  his  reign  was  barren  of  results  abroad, 
from  the  opposition  to  the  House  of  Dolgorucki,  which 
had  risen  to  power  on  the  fall  of  Menzikoff.  Vigorous 
attempts  were  made  by  the  nobles  to  curtail  the  power 
of  the  crown,  in  the  person  of  Anna,  the  niece  of  Peter 
I.  and  widow  of  Frederic  Duke  of  Courland.  But  the 
result  of  their  unsuccessful  machinations  was  to  pave  the 
way  for  the  return  of  Munnich  (the  right  hand  of  Russia 
from  the  days  of  Peter  I.  to  Catharine  II.)  and  Oster- 
mann  to  power.  In  consequence  partly  of  these  changes, 
Anna's  favourite,  Biron,  acquired  the  Duchy  of  Courland 
in  1737,  a  measure  which,  as  preventing  the  incorpora- 
tion of  their  country  with  Poland,  was  not  regarded  with 
much  jealousy  by  the  Estates.  The  confirmation  of  Birou 
in  this  Duchy  secured  to  that  Prince  the  support  of 


Russia,  in  preference  to  his  rival,  Stanislaus  Lescynzski. 
The  fate  of  Dantzic,  and  flight  of  Stanislaus,  shortly 
after,  were  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Russia  on  this 
side. 

The  arms  of  Russia  were  now  turned,  under  Mun- 
nich, to  the  quarter  whence  they  rarely  have  receded. 
Azow  and  Oczakow  were  taken  by  storm,  and  the  victory 
of  Stawutschana,  in  1739,*  laid  open  Moldavia  to  the  con- 
querors ;  nor  did  the  temporary  abandonment  of  these, 
after  the  Treaty  of  Belgrade,  entail  any  lasting  evil  on 
the  fortunes  and  reputation  of  Russia. 

On  the  decease  of  Anna  in  1740,  the  infant  Ivan  III., 
a  great  nephew  of  the  late  Empress,  was  declared  the 
occupant  of  the  throne,  while  the  real  sway  remained 
with  Biron.  But  their  nominal  and  substantial  sway  were 
alike  destined  to  be  of  brief  duration.  On  December  6 
of  the  ensuing  year,  Biron  was  driven  into  exile,  and 
Elizabeth,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Peter  I.,  raised  to 
the  throne,  which  Ivan  quitted  for  a  dungeon.  Mun- 
nich and  Ostermann  were  at  the  same  time  banished  to 
Siberia.  With  their  fall  sunk  the  German  interest  and 
influence,  so  long  predominant  in  Russia,  to  be  for  a 
time  supplanted  by  French  fashions  and  predilections. 

The  banishment  of  Lestocq,  in  17-13,  was  fatal  to  the 
ascendency  of  France,  as  the  return  of  Bestuscheff  to 
power  was  favourable  to  the  interests  of  Austria.  In 
conformity  with  a  treaty  concluded  in  1747  with  that 
power  and  England,  a  Russian  force  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many. The  value  of  Russian  aid  was  shown  to  Austria 

*  Soon  after  this  exploit,  Miinnich  wrote  to  Biron,  September 
10,  1739: — "'Any  one,  but  a  spectator  of  these  events,  would 
naturally  disbelieve  what  actually  took  place.  The  Pruth,  hitherto 
a  curse  to  Russia,  has  now  lit  come  a  blessing  to  her ;  and  will 
form  the  groundwork  of  a  favourable  peace.  To  assemble  at 
Kiow  an  army  from  the  Don,  the  Pruth,  the  borders  of  the 
Ukraine,  and  other  remote  provinces  of  the  Dniester;  to  lead  it 
over  the  Dnieper,  which  had,  this  spring,  risen  to  an  unusual 
height,  having  overflowed  its  banks  to  the  breadth  of  a  German 
mile ;  to  march,  unprovided  with  means  of  transport  or  warlike 
stores,  from  the  boundaries  of  Russia,  through  Poland  to  Molda- 
via ;  to  pass  the  Bog,  the  Dniester,  and  the  defiles  of  Tzernanza, 
in  the  face  of  the  enemy,  without  the  slighted  U>ss  ;  to  carry  off 
beyond  the  Pruth,  and  from  the  rear  of  the  enemy,  many  thousand 
head  of  horses,  cattle,  and  sheep,  thus  providing  the  army  with 
draught  cattle  and  stores  ;  to  repel  the  attacks  of  the  Turks  and 
Tartars  with  considerable  loss;  to  drive  the  celebrated  Kaltschak 
Pacha,  with  all  his  Tartar  hordes,  from  one  strong  position  to  an- 
other ;  to  capture  the  Seraskier  Vely  Pacha  in  a  strongly  fortified 
camp,  where  he  had  entrenched  himself  with  ninety  thousand  men, 
a  body  of  whom  he  hud  detached  to  surround  us ;  to  take  from  him 
his  tents  and  baggage,  six  mortars,  forty-two  brass  guns,  and 
abundance  of  ammunition,  with  a  loss  of  only  seventy  men  in 
killed  and  wounded;  to  reduce  the  strong  and  important  fortress  of 
Chotschin  with  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  guns,  twenty-two  mor- 
tars, and  all  the  necessary  stores  and  provisions ;  to  capture  a 
Pacha,  and  all  the  garrison,  almost  without  a  shot  ;  to  pursue  the 
flying  enemy  to  the  Pruth ;  to  cross  that  river  with  the  army,  to 
build  redoubts  on  its  bunks  thus  taking  possession  of  the  enemy's 
country  ;  to  drive  the  Hospodar  from  his  lands  and  residence,  be- 
yond the  D-nmbe ;  to  levy  contributions  in  the  enemy's  country, 
and  oblige  them  to  provide  us  with  the  means  of  subsistence  ;  to 
find  our  army  free  from  sickness,  abundantly  supplied,  and  in  ex- 
cellent condition, — to  accomplish  all  this  would  have  been  impos- 
sible, but  for  that  especial  Providence,  which  has  brought  our 
affairs  to  so  happy  a  termination.  Ocular  testimony  is  almost 
essential  to  accredit  what  has  been  said,  when  it  is  asserted,  that 
the  Janissaries,  in  the  fury  of  their  attack,  were  received  with  so 
destructive  a  fire,  as  to  prevent  their  using  their  fire-arms  or  their 
sabres;  that  they  failed  in  breaking  through  our  line,  and  that 
the  panic  amongst  them  became  so  great,  that  many  threw  them- 
selves into  the  Pruth,  three  days  after  the  battle,  while  the  greater 
number  fled  to  the  Danube,  without  even  looking  behind  them. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  army  ever  displayed  a  stronger  desire  to  go 
into  action,  than  was  shown  by  our  men  on  this  occasion." 
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at  the  fields  of  Gross-Jagern  and  Kunersdorf.  But 
after  the  fall  of  Bestuscheff,  and  the  death  of  Elizabeth 
two  years  later,  another  change  took  place  in  the  general 
policy  of  Russia.  A  zealous  friend  and  admirer  of 
Frederic  II.,  the  new  Emperor,  Peter  III.,  could  not  but 
be  anxious  for  a  cessation  of  hostilities  with  Prussia. 
But  the  elevation  of  Catherine  II.  to  the  imperial  throne, 
in  consequence  of  the  revolution  of  July  9,  1762,  at 
the  cost  of  her  husband's  life  and  crown,  preceded  the 
formal  conclusion  of  peace. 

At  the  extinction  of  the  House  of  the  Jagellons,  Poland 
had  been  constituted  an  elective  kingdom.  Henry  of 
Anjou,  on  his  elevation  to  this  precarious  dignity,  swore 
to  observe  this  fundamental  law,  as  likewise  to  respect 
the  privileges  of  the  nobility,  the  hereditary  and  most 
destructive  curse  of  Poland.  For  a  long  period  the  in- 
trigues of  the  Zamoisky  party,  desirous  to  unite  the 
sovereignties  of  Poland  and  Sweden  in  the  person  of  the 
Swedish  Prince  Sigismund,  involved  their  unhappy 
country  in  war  and  bloodshed.  His  death  took  place 
some  months  antecedently  to  that  of  his  heroic  cousin 
Gustavus,  on  the  field  of  Liitzen,  in  1632.  Forty-five 
years  of  sorrow  and  loss  to  Poland  are  comprehended 
in  his  reign.  Enough  of  the  first  may  be  read  in  the 
wide-spread  and  almost  perpetual  hostilities,  by  which 
his  kingdom  was  exhausted  and  devastated.  And  with 
regard  to  the  latter,  the  accession  of  territory  on  the  side 
of  Russia  was  a  small  and  inadequate  compensation  for 
the  districts  abandoned  to  Sweden  and  the  Porte,  and 
the  cession  of  the  hereditary  sovereignty  of  Prussia  to 
the  House  of  Brandenburg. 

One  only  candidate  appeared  for  the  vacant  throne  of 
Poland,  Wladislaus  IV.,  the  son  of  the  last  Sovereign. 
On  his  accession  he  was  compelled  to  assent  to  additional 
restrictions  on  the  royal  power.  He  was  succeeded, 
after  a  reign  of  sixteen  years,  by  his  brother  John 
Casimir,  without  opposition.  Although  in  this  instance 
the  nobility  abstained  from  trenching  anew  upon  the 
scanty  remainder  of  the  royal  prerogative,  the  final  stroke 
to  the  ruin  of  Poland  was  given  during  this  reign,  in  the 
establishment  of  the  Liberum  Veto,  which  enabled  a 
single  dissentient  to  neutralize  the  proceedings  of  the 
Diet.  From  the  galling  consequences  of  this  evil  mea- 
sure a  remedy,  alike  unwise  and  mischievous,  was 
sought  in  legalizing  the  so-called  confederacies.  The 
evil  iruits  of  the  Liberum  Veto,  which  the  blindness  of 
the  nobility  led  them  to  designate,  fifty  years  after  its 
institution,  as  the  principal  and  especial  privilege  of 
Poland,  soon  came  to  light.  Two  Diets  were  dissolved 
through  this  means,  for  a  trifling  bribe,  and  nothing  but 
the  untimely  slumbers  of  the  drunken  traitor,  when  he 
should  have  spoken,  saved  a  third  from  the  same  lot. 

New  mutilations  befell  Poland  on  her  South-Eastern 
frontier,  in  the  desertion  of  the  Cossaeks  to  Russia  in 
1654.  Thirteen  years  subsequently,  Smolensko,  Kiew, 
and  part  of  the  Ukraine  were  abandoned  to  the  same 
power,  in  the  possession  of  which  she  was  confirmed  by 
the  armistice  concluded  at  Audrussow  in  1667. 

John  Casimir  was  awake  to  the  dangers  which  me- 
naced the  coming  dn\s  of  Poland.  In  a  Diet  held  in 
1661,  he  pointed  out  the  districts  which  he  regarded  as 
the  destined  prey  Of  the  three  powerful  neighbours  of 
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Poland.     Time  has  proved  the  justice  of  his  conjee-   -Annalg  of 
tures.     He  resigned  the  crown  in  1665,  and  retired  to   Northern 
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iNevers  in  France  in  1672. 

An  interregnum  of  seven  months  followed  the  abdi- 
cation  of  John   Casimir;  and   until    May,    1674,  the 
crown  of  Poland  was  worn  by  an  obscure  descendant  of 
the  Ducal  House  of  Lithuania.     Michael  Thomas  Wis- 
niowski  was  elevated  to  his  throne  by  the  tumultuary 
assent  of  the  electors,  glad  to  find  in  his  insignificance  a 
point  of  union  amid  the  jealousy  of  contending  factions.  Abdication 
His  decease,  at  the  commencement  of  a  Turkish  war,  left  °f  JohP 
the  throne  open  to  the  recent  victor  of  Choczym,  the 
gallant  John  Sobieski,  the  general  of  the  armies  of  the      j^™* 
republic.      He  was  called  to  be  King  of  Poland  by  John  Soj 
acclamation,  but  that  acclamation  was  in  some  measure  bieski 
attributable  to  the  gold  and  intrigues  of  France.  King  of 

Christendom  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  to  the  name  of  P°land« 
Sobieski,  which  defeats,  reverses,  and  some  undeniable     a^' 
littlenesses  of  character  cannot    cancel.     His   glorious 
relief  of  Vienna,  in  September,  1683,  is  more  than  suffi- 
cient  to  outweigh  the  charges,  to   which   overweening  Vienna. 
confidence  in  the  resources  and  power  of  his  kingdom,  Sept. 
subsequent  defeats,  (caused  in  no  small  degree  by  the       A.  D. 
lack   of  patriotism    and  energy  among  those  he  com-      1683. 
manded,)  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family,  and  his  weak 
subservience  to  the  will  of  his  French  consort,  have  laid 
open  his  memory.  • 

On  the  death  of  Sobieski,  in  1696,  the  evils  foretold  by  Death  of 
John  Casimir  seemed  rapidly  coming  upon  Poland.  Sobieski. 
Her  venal  crown,  in  despite  of  the  exertions  of  the  A*  D- 

1  f\Qf\ 

French  envoy,  Polignac,  was  conferred  upon  Augustus      * 
II.,  Elector  of  Saxony.     Indebted  to    Russia  for  his  fj'^" 
shadowy  sovereignty,  her  King  involved  Poland,  at  the  Of  Saxony. 
instigation  and  for  the  advantage  of  the  latter  power,  in 
the  Northern  wars.     From  this  period  Poland  continued 
in  her  downward  course.     Her  nobles,  abandoned  to  Wretched 
luxury   and    full   of  feudal    pride,    availed    themselves  state  of 
greedily  of  the  gold  supplied  by  foreign  powers,  for  their  P°land' 
interested  purposes.     And  with  licence,  and  misrule,  and 
corruption,  religious   persecution    came  hand  in   hand. 
The  flame  was  fanned  by  the  Jesuits,  and  between  the  Religious 
years  1733  and  1736,  the  Dissidents  were  deprived  of  persecu- 
the  constitutional  privileges  which  they  had  enjoyed  for  tlODS> 
upwards  of  a  century  and  a  half. 

After  the  defeat  of  Pultowa  in  1709,  Swedish  influ- 
ence dwindled  into  insignificance  in  Poland.     Augustus  Augustus 
II.  died   in   1733,   and  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  the  ni. 
third  of  the  name.     The  character  of  the  first  of  these       A.  D. 
Princes  is  odious  and  disgusting  from   its  utter  sen-     1733. 
suality.     It  is  bold  to  hold  up  Augustus  II.  as  the  very  Vices  of 
worst  of  all  the  European  Princes  who,  since  the  Peace  his  father. 
of  Westphalia,  have  disgraced  the  regal  dignity,  but  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find  a  parallel  lor  this  false,  vain-  *J'S  death. 
glorious,  and  lustful  monster.     His  successor  does  not      ^K<i 
rise  above  contempt.     All  seemed  ripe  for  ruin,  when  in        . 
1764,   eleven   months   after  the  decease  of  Augustus,  tow!ljti  ;,„. 
Catharine  imposed  her  favourite  Poniatowski  upon  the  posed  by 
Poles,  as  their  Sovereign.    Since  then,  successive  treaties  Russia  on 
of  partition   have  accomplished    for  Poland  what  was  P°lan<1' 
sketched  in  substance  at  the  courts  of  Berlin  and  St.      A-_  D- 
Petersburg  fifty-four  years  before.  1704. 
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FROM  A.D.  1669.  TO  A.  D.   1724. 


Exchange 
of  favour- 
ites. 


History.  THE  promise  of  tranquillity  held  out  by  the  treaty  en- 
tered into  between  the  Queen  Regent  and  Juan  of 
Austria  was  not  realized.  Under  a  change  of  names 
and  circumstances  the  same  causes  continued  in  opera- 
tion, like  motives  actuated  all  parties,  and  pleasure  and 
aggrandizement  dictated  the  only  line  of  policy  pursued, 
or  which  influenced  personal  conduct.  The  Jesuit 
statesman  Nittardo  was  no  longer  at  the  head  of  the 
Stateofihe  natjonai  councils,  but  another  and  no  less  arbitrary  fa- 
du£7flM  vourite  filled.his  place,  and  gave  rise  to  popular  clamour 
minority,  and  indignation. 

Ferdinando  de  Valenzuela,  from  the  office  of  page  to 
the  Duke  Dell'Infantado,  had,  in  a  brief  space,  been 
raised  to  the  quality  of  grandee  of  Spain,  and  constituted 
absolute  lord  over  the  mind  and  affections  of  the  Dowa- 
ger Queen.  An  influence  like  this  naturally  excited 
the  jealousy  and  aversion  of  the  Castilian  nobles  ;  and 
all  the  advances  and  demonstrations  of  respect  on  the 
part  of  the  newly  promoted  page  were  met  with  marked 
coldness  and  contempt.  Affairs  continued  in  the  same 
hopeless  and  degraded  state  until  the  young  Charles 
End  of  the  attained  his  fifteenth  year,  when  the  scene  was  suddenly 
minority,  and  totally  changed.  The  abandoned  Princess  was 
banished  to  Toledo,  Juan  of  Austria  was  called  to  the 
head  of  the  ministry,  the  favourite  thrown  into  prison, 
stripped  of  his  new  titles,  and  sent  to  the  Philippine 
Islands.  At  such  a  moment  the  death  of  that  distin- 
guished soldier  and  moderate,  though  patriotic  and 
high-minded,  statesman,  the  Prince  of  Austria,  was  a 
serious  loss  ;  and  in  the  actual  state  of  things  the  decline 
and  degradation  of  Spain  became  more  rapid  from  the 
feeble  character  and  extremely  weak  understanding  of 
Charles.  So  great  was  the  want  of  all  energy  and  con- 
duct in  the  Government,  as  to  require  the  return  of  the 
Return  of  Queen  ;  and  notwithstanding  she  took  no  open  part  in 
the  Queen,  the  administration,  the  popular  prejudice  against  her 
revived  in  its  full  force  from  dread  of  her  ambition,  her 
known  influence  over  her  son,  and  his  blind  obedience 
to  the  will  of  those  around  him.  The  weakness  of  the 
Prince,  and  the  ignorance  of  his  ministers,  unequal  to 
allay  the  public  excitement,  were  still  less  capable  of 
restoring  confidence  or  repairing  the  disorders  of  the 
State.  No  measures  were  taken  to  improve  the  re- 
Calamities  sources  of  the  country,  to  arrest  the  progress  of  decay 
remOving  obnoxious  restrictions  upon  industry,  and 
encouraging  agriculture  and  the  useful  arts.  Instead 
of  reviving  trade  and  commerce  by  wise  regulations, 
they  altered  the  standard  of  money,  and,  for  temporary 
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purposes,  raised  the  nominal  value  of  the  national  coin.   Annals  of 
This  interference  with  the  currency  produced  the  usual     Spain, 
effect  of  rendering  all  transactions  uncertain  and  burden-  v—^^^~' 
some,  and  operated  also  as  a  prohibition  upon  labour  and      From< 
enterprise.     The  spirit  of  commerce,  and  skill  in  dif-      ^J^ 
ferent  manufactures,  before  greatly  depressed,  were  now 
almost  extinguished,  and  the  people  became  consequently 
so  impoverished  as  to  be  unable  to  supply  the  common      i  724 
wants  of  the  government. 

lu  this  exigency,  the  ministry  had  recourse  to  the  most  Novel 
objectionable  means  of  raising  a  revenue,  by  the  sale  of  resource, 
public  offices  and  dignities;  and  employments,  both 
political  and  military,  presidencies,  governorships,  and 
even  the  titles  of  ambassador  and  viceroy,  were  disposed 
of  without  the  least  reference  to  efficiency  and  merit. 
The  national  character  sunk  under  a  system  so  base  and 
demoralizing,  public  spirit  became  extinct,  honour  and 
justice  were  sold  to  the  highest  bidder,  and  the  courage 
and  discipline  of  Spain's  once  veteran  armies  shared  in 
the  general  corruption  and  degradation  which  threatened 
at  once  to  dissolve  all  political  government, — all  ho- 
nourable and  social  ties.  The  national  calamities  became 
the  more  manifest  by  the  continual  decrease  of  the  popu- 
lation, of  the  revenue,  and  number  of  the  troops. 

In  the  year  1668  it  was  found  necessary  to  renounce      A   D< 
all  intentions,  entertained  till    that  period,  of  recover-     1668. 
ing  Portugal ;  and  the  Spanish  Government  acknow-  Acknow- 
ledged Alfonso  VI.,  the   son  and  successor   of  King  ledgmentof 
John,  formerly  Duke  of  Braganza,  as  legitimate  Sove-  Portugal, 
reign   of  that  country.     The  war,  undertaken   against 
France  to  check  the  avowed  ambition  of  Louis  XIV., 
had   proved    equally   disastrous  to   Spain.      Notwith- 
standing an  express  renunciation  in  the  late  treaty,  of 
the  French  Queen's  right  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  Louis 
conceived  himself  empowered  to  revive  the  claim  when- 
ever the  attempt  might  favour  his  interests;  and  he 
resolved  at  all  events  to  secure  some  portion  of  so  valu- 
able an  accession  to  his  crown. 

On  the  death  of  Philip  IV.  he  advanced  claims  to  the  Relative 
dominion  of  Brabant,  on  the  same  ground  of  primoge-  claims, 
niture,  Maria  Teresa  being  the  offspring  of  the  first 
marriage ;  and  in  virtue  both  of  the  law  and  custom  of 
the  two  countries.     It  was  indeed  doubtful  if  such  law 
were  applicable  to  Sovereigns  as  to  other  individuals; 
and  whether  the  Queen's  signature  did   not  likewise 
affect  this  right ;  and  it  soon  became  evident  that  the 
question  was  one  to  be  decided  only  by  an  appeal  to  arms. 
Theologians  and  jurisconsults  were  in  vain  consulted  on 
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the  points  of  law,  and  gave  their  opinions  in  voluminous 
treatises  to  the  world  ;  while  Louis  was  preparing;  other 
means  of  deciding  the  controversy  by  cutting  the  Gordian 
knot.  He  collected  numerous  and  well-disciplined 
forces,  and  gave  the  command  to  the  celebrated  Tu- 
renne. 

Charleroy,  Tournay,  Douay,  and  other  strong  places 
were  reduced  in  quick  succession ;  Lisle  itself,  though 
admirably  fortified  and  defended,  sustaining  only  a  siege 
of  nine  days.  In  the  ensuing  winter  Franche  CompttJ 
was  also  subdued  in  the  incredibly  short  space  of  three 
weeks,  not  without  treachery,  however,  on  the  side  of 
the  authorities.  England  and  Holland,  taking  alarm  at 
the  progress  of  the  French  arms,  especially  the  latter, 
which  had  no  longer  a  frontier  line  separating  it  from 
France;  both  entered  into  a  strict  alliance  with  Switzer- 
land to  arrest  Louis  in  his  ambitious  career,  compel  him 
to  withdraw  his  pretensions,  and  make  peace  with  the 
court  of  Spain. 

By  this  new  league  the  French  King  lost  his  conquest 
of  Franche  Compte,  though  he  maintained  his  ground 
in  Flanders;  and  in  1663  entered  into  a  treaty,  re- 
garded by  all  as  a  temporary  expedient  to  mask  his 
real  designs,  without  altering  his  views  of  future  aggran- 
dizement. Though  relieved  for  the  moment  from  the 
terror  of  a  fresh  war,  Spain  continued  a  prey  to  internal 
discord  and  the  most  wretched  government;  its  coasts 
•were  ravaged,  and  even  its  American  possessions  over- 
run by  bands  of  pirates.  With  these  marauders,  in- 
deed, it  was  now  the  age  of  chivalry, — the  grand  epoch 
of  adventure  and  of  conquest.  They  reaped  a  golden 
harvest  from  their  desperate  enterprise  and  courage, — in- 
trepid, ferocious — spurners  of  all  religions  and  all  laws — • 
and  too  well  known  to  naval  history  by  the  title  of  File- 
bustieri.  From  their  stronghold  in  an  island  near  St. 
•Domingo,  they  bore  down  on  vessels  of  every  calibre  ; 
they  respected  no  flag;  and  most  of  all  vented  their 
rapacious  fury  upon  the  Spaniards.  The  privateers  of 
England  were  little  less  terrible  to  them  upon  the  ocean. 
One  of  these,  commanded  by  Morgan,  in  1669,  attacked 
Porto  Bello,  carried  the  citadel  by  storm,  and  only 
spared  the  city  on  payment  of  a  million  of  piastres. 
Had  their  valour  been  guided  by  discretion,  by  some 
regard  to  humanity  and  justice,  and  had  they  restrained 
those  brutal  excesses  that  excited  all  civilized  commu- 
nities to  combine  in  repressing  them,  Spain  would  hare 
found  it  impossible  at  a  later  period  to  resist,  much  less 
to  retaliate  or  destroy  them. 

Scarcely  fourteen  years  had  elapsed  from  the  treaty 
of  1668  before  Louis  XIV.,  intent  on  the  same  project, 
and  eager  to  realize  those  ambitious  hopes  still  frustrated 
by  the  Triple  Alliance,  renewed  the  contest.  He  first 
fell  upon  the  Dutch,  after  contriving  to  detach  England 
and  Switzerland  from  their  support ;  and  they  had  re- 
course to  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and  to  Spain,  to 
the  Elector  of  Brandenburgh  with  the  Princes  of  the 
Empire,  and  to  the  King  of  Denmark  ;  all  which  powers, 
jealous  of  the  French,  entered  into  close  compact  with 
the  United  Provinces.  Not  deterred  by  this  formidable 
confederacy,  Louis  directed  his  entire  forces,  commanded 
by  his  most  distinguished  generals,  against  Holland.  In 
less  than  three  months  he  became  master  of  the  pro- 
vinces of  Utrecht,  Gueldres,  and  numerous  fortresses. 
With  the  same  promptitude  and  good  fortune  he  seized 
Maestrict,  Lieges,  Comic",  Valenciennes,  Cambray,  St. 
Omer,  Ivry,  and  Arras,  won  two  great  battles,  and 
retook  the  whole  of  La  Franche  Compte. 


A   D 
1687. 


The  invasion  of  the  Swiss  territories  by  the  Elector  of  Annal*  of 
Brandenburgh   had   the   effect   of    inducing   England,     SlMUn- 
unable  here  to  assist  its  ally,  to  open  negotiations  in  the 
name  of  the  allied  powers.     The  celebrated  Treaty  of 
Nimeguen  was  the  result,  by  the  terms  of  which  Spain, 
to  which  a  cessation  of  war  had  become  a  necessity,  was 
bound  to  yield  up  the  whole  of  La  Franche  Compte*,  and 
nearly  all  the  remaining  cities  she  possessed  in  the  Low 
Countries. 

It  was  during  this  fatal  war  that  the  city  of  Messina  Switzer- 
shook  off  the  Spanish  yoke,  and  threw  herself  upon  the  land- 
protection  of  France.  The  latter  assisted  the  Messinese 
in  the  struggle  ;  the  Spaniards  were  repeatedly  routed, 
but  Louis  was  disappointed  in  his  expectations  of  ren- 
dering himself  master  of  the  country.  He  was  even 
constrained  to  withdraw  his  forces;  the  city  returned  to 
its  obedience,  and  was  restored  to  Spain  with  the  Treaty 
of  Nimeguen. 

The  advantages  obtained  by  France  in  that  peace  ex-  Combina- 
cited  the  jealousy  of  the  other  European  powers,  and  at  !jon  of 
the  instigation  of  William  Prince  of  Orange  was  formed     '*°'* 
the  powerful  League  of  Augsburgh,  in  which  the  Em- 
peror,  the  different  Princes  of  Germany,  and  the  King  of 
Sweden  were  the  leading  powers. 

The  real  object  of  this  confederacy  was  to  dethrone  Real  ob- 
the  King  of  England;  the  infatuated  James  II.  then  ject8ofthe 
united  in  strict  connection  with  France,  in  order  to  raise  •L*aSue« 
the  Prince  of  Nassau,  his  son-in-law,  with  his  daughter 
Mary,  to  the  vacant  sovereignty.     Its  ulterior  views  were 
to  despoil  France  of  its  recent  conquests,  restore  them  to 
the  original  possessors,  —  a  line  of  policy  so  flattering  to 
the  pride  and  essential  to  the  interests  of  Spain  as  to 
induce  her  to  enter  ardently  into  the  scheme  ;  at  once 
to   re-occupy  her  ceded   provinces,  and  to  remove  the 
danger  of  Louis  immediately  occupying  her  remaining 
territories  in  the  Low  Countries. 

But  the  activity  of  the  French  anticipated  the  opening  Activity 
of  the  campaign  upon  the  Rhine,  though  they  were  un-  oftlie 
able  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  memorable  revolution  *renclu 
of  1688,  which  deprived  the  last  King  of  the  Stuart 
family  of  his  throne.  Spain,  compelled  to  oppose  the 
French  arms  at  different  points,  acquitted  herself  with 
more  honour  than  could  have  been  expected.  Her 
soldiers  displayed  examples  of  former  courage,  though 
she  failed  to  stop  the  progress  of  her  enemies  ;  and  during 
the  period  of  eight  years  was  victorious  only  in  the  two 
battles  of  Campredon  and  Valcourt.  Her  troops  were 
thrice  routed  in  Flanders,  twice  in  Italy,  and  twice  in 
Catalonia;  and  she  lost  Barcelona,  Urgel,  Rosas,  Pa- 
lamos,  Girona,  and  Hnstalrich.  In  the  Low  Countries 
she  was  deprived  of  Luxemburgh,  Mans,  Charleroy, 
and  Namur;  and  in  the  Indies  of  Carthagena. 

After  a  number  of  sanguinary  battles  and  unprofitable  Desire  of 
campaigns,  the  allies  grew  weary  of  a  struggle  which 
had  rather  tended  to  aggrandize  than  to  ruin  France. 
The  most  sanguine  began  to  despair  of  attaining  the 
object  they  had  in  view  ;  while  Louis,  as  ambitious  as 
ever  of  securing  to  his  family  the  succession  to  the  throne 
of  Spain,  found  it  is  interest  to  conclude  a  peace  before 
the  death  of  Charles  II.,  whose  feebleness  both  of  con- 
stitution and  of  mind  reanimated  his  hopes,  and  kept  the 
grand  monarch's  vanity  and  ambition  always  on  the  alert. 
He  gloried  in  having  resisted  Europe  combined  to  de- 
stroy him,  and  could  afford  to  offer  the  olive-branch  even 
to  the  court  of  Spain.  Nay,  he  pledged  himself  to 
restore  the  chief  part  of  his  conquests  ;  and  sent  full 
powers  to  enter  upon  negotiations  at  the  castle  of  Riswick, 
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happily  brought  to  a  successful  termination  by  a  treaty 
of  peace  in  1697  ;  Louis  undertaking  from  the  most  po- 
litic motives  to  put  Spain  in  instant  possession  of  the 
fruits  of  so  many  of  his  brilliant  victories. 

William  III.,  now  King  of  England,  easily  penetrated 
the  designs  of  that  ambitious  monarch  ;  for  it  was  too  evi- 
dent that,  as  C  harles  II.  espoused  for  his  first  consort  Maria 
Luigia  of  Bourbon,  niece  of  Louis  XIV.,  then  Mariana, 
daughter  of  the  Palatine,  from  neither  of  whom  he  had,  or 
was  in  expectation  of  havingchildren,  the  claims  to  the  Spa- 
nish crown  on  his  death  would  devolve  upon  a  French 
Prince,  an  accession  of  power  which  would  enable 
France  to  destroy  that  equilibrium  so  necessary  to  the 
interests  and  repose  of  Europe. 

The  King,  with  a  view  to  meet  these  difficulties,  pro- 
posed a  partition  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  an  offer  that 
was  accepted  by  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  courts  inte- 
rested in  such  a  division  at  Aja.  To  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria,  heir  presumptive  of  the  throne, 
was  allotted  Spain  itself,  with  the  Indies  and  the  Low 
Countries;  to  the  French  Dauphin  were  assigned 
Naples,  Sicily,  and  all  the  Spanish  dominions  in  Italy, 
along  with  Guipuscoa;  the  Dukedom  of  Milan  fell  to 
the  share  of  the  Archduke  Charles,  second  son  of  the 
Emperor  Leopold.  This  arrangement,  however,  was 
interrupted  by  the  sudden  death  of  the  Electoral  Prince, 
and  a  new  appropriation  was  made  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies  in  favour  of  the  Archduke,  while  Lorraine  was 
decreed  to  the  Dauphin,  and  the  Duke  of  that  province 
was  requited  with  the  State  of  Milan.  Meanwhile  the 
French  monarch,  who  had  pretended  to  the  entire  suc- 
cession, affected  to  be  satisfied  with  a  part ;  and  though 
secret  efforts  were  continued  at  Madrid  to  obtain  his 
object,  he  found  the  influence  of  the  Emperor,  who  en- 
tertained similar  views,  too  strong  to  be  set  aside,  and 
opposed  to  these  divisions  altogether.  At  the  same 
time  Charles  II.,  equally  displeased  that  foreign  powers 
should  step  in  to  claim  a  partition  of  his  dominions, 
under  threats  of  war  while  yet  alive,  and  before  his  final 
intentions  were  known,  evinced  as  much  obstinacy  as 
weakness  in  resisting,  as  he  had  before  done  in  com- 
plying with  their  demands. 

But  in  a  short  time  perceiving  that  his  health  was 
rapidly  declining,  urged  by  his  ministers  and  chief 
grandees,  and  at  last  by  his  confessor,  from  whom  there 
was  no  appeal,  he  acquiesced  from  alarm  in  that  which 
the  danger  of  the  country,  exposed  to  the  risks  of  civil 
and  foreign  wars,  had  failed  to  extort  from  him.  Waver- 
ing and  imbecile,  he  sought  delay,  and  hesitated  in  his 
choice;  he  consulted  all  around  him,  and  all  naturally 
advised  him  according  as  their  respective  interests  dic- 
tated. Tlie  French  and  the  German  ambassadors  now 
redoubled  their  efforts,  and  had  recourse  to  every  art  or 
intrigue,  to  bribery  and  threats,  to  add  to  the  number  of 
their  partisans. 

The  House  of  Austria  counted  upon  the  known 
attachment  so  long  borne  towards  it  by  the  feeble  mo- 
narch, on  the  influence  of  the  Queen  and  a  few  of  the 
principal  nobles.  The  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero  on  the 
other  hand,  with  the  Inquisitor-General,  in  their  devotion 
to  France,  not  only  counteracted  these  attempts,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  a  general  belief  that  the  King's  sick- 
ness was  produced  by  slow  poison,  if  not  by  some  evil 
charm,  an  imputation  which,  however  unfounded,  had 
no  inconsiderable  effect  on  the  ultimate  decision  of  the 
case.  As  his  weakness  increased,  the  King  himself, 
imbibing  the  general  prejudice,  indulged  his  suspicions, 


artfully  fostered  by  his  new  confessor,  a  monk  named  Annals  of 
Diaz ;  until  at  length  the  royal  patient  consented  to  be  Spain, 
exorcised  by  a  German  monk,  celebrated  for  his  achiev- 
ments  in  extracting  all  kinds  of  evil  spirits  from  the  pos- 
sessed. But  his  art  seems  to  have  been  less  successful 
with  regard  to  Kings  ;  for  on  this  occasion  he  made  so 
much  noise  with  his  adjurations  and  spells  as  seriously 
to  aggravate  the  malady  of  the  unhappy  patient.  This 
was  all  the  French  party  could  desire;  for  the  people, 
conceiving  their  unfortunate  Sovereign  must  be  tortured 
by  a  whole  legion  too  strong  for  exorcism,  turned  their 
wrath  against  the  Austrian  necromancers,  who,  notwith- 
standing all  their  spells,  could  no  longer  maintain  their 
ground. 

The  Bourbon  party,  seizing  the  advantage,  renewed  New  plan 
their  exertions;  and  the  King,  wearied  with  the  incessant  °*  deciding 
clamour,  consented  at  length  to  refer  the  decision  of  an  tii^n?"' 
affair  so  complicated  to  the  decision  of  the  Pope  and  an 
assembly  of  the   ministers   of  different  powers.     After 
various  meetings  and  continued  discussions,  it  was  the 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Council,  in  which  the   Pontiff" 
Innocent  XII.  acquiesced,  that  the  right  of  succession  Contests 
to  the  throne  lay  in  the  Duke  of  Anjou,  second  son  of  fortne. 
the   Dauphin,   as   grandson   of    Maria   Teresa,    eldest  su 
daughter  of  the  reigning  monarch,  and,  agreeably  to  the 
laws  of  the  realm,  the  legitimate  heir,  to  the  exclusion 
of  Margaret  her  younger  sister,  consort  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold,  who  had  been   grandmother  to  the  deceased 
Prince  of  Bavaria.     On  her  the  Emperor  founded  his 
pretensions,   and  passing  over  his  own    claim    to  the 
crown,  wished  to  transfer  it  to  his  second  son  Charles, 
excluding   the  primogenital   rights   founded  on    Maria 
Teresa,  who  had  renounced  her  title  on  becoming  the 
consort  of  Louis  XIV. 

The  main  point  relied  upon  by  the  French  monarch,  Ingenious 
on  which  he  had  always  laid  most  stress,  was  the  com-  interpreta- 
pulsory  renunciation  on  the  part  of  his  consort,  which  j.'°"  °|,    ' 
rendered  the  agreement  void.     It  was,  however,  main-  court. " 
tained  that  this  was  enforced  in  order  to  obviate  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  reunion  of  the  crowns  upon  one  head ;  a 
thing  no  longer  to  be  feared,  inasmuch  as  the  two  grand- 
sons of  that  Princess,  were  their  claims  allowed,  would 
the  one  assume  the  sceptre  of  France,  and  the  other  of 
Spain. 

Charles,  satisfied  of  the  validity  of  these   arguments.       A.  D.     , 
or  disgusted  with  these  endless  disputes,  in  October  of     1700. 
the  same  year  made  his  last  will,  in  which  he  declared  Last  will  of 
Philip  of  Bourbon  and  Duke  of  Anjou  heir  of  the  whole  Charles  II. 
Spanish  monarchy.     From  this  moment  he  continued 
to  sink,  and  died  on  the  1st  of  November,  1700,  having 
only  in  the  interval  had  time  to  confide  the  government, 
in  the  absence  of  his  successor,  to  a  junta  composed  of 
the  Queen,  the  Archbishop  of  Toledo,  the  President  of 
the  Council  of  Castile  and  of  Aragon,  the  Grand  Inqui- 
sitor, a  Councillor  of  State,  a  Secretary,  and  a  Grandee 
of  Spain. 

In  a  manner  so  unexpected,  so  opposite  to  the  efforts  and  Extinction 
to  the  interests  of  the  rest  of  the  European  States,  was  ex-  of  the 
tinguished  the  royal  Austrian  line  in  Spain,  which,  com-  Austrian 
mencing  with  the  illustrious  Charles  V.,  had  borne  sway 
during  more  than  two  centuries.     By  a  series  of  strange 
events  which   assumed  more  and   more  a  complicated 
character   from   the   commencement   of  the   XVIIIth 
Century,  the  whole  aspect  and  political   position,  not 
only    of  this    vast  monarchy,    but    of  all    the    leading 
powers    of  Europe,     underwent    great   and  important 
changes,, — changes   which    prepared   the   way   for   the 
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still  more  memorable  era  of  the  revolutions  pf  modern 
Europe. 

Founding  his  title  on  the  will  of  Charles  II.,  Philip 
Duke  of  Anjou,  a  grandson  of  Louis  XIVM  was  declared 
King  of  Spain.  Early  in  the  month  of  February  he  set 
out  without  delay  for  Madrid,  where  he  was  received 
with  every  mark  of  distinction,  no  less  due  to  his  declared 
right  to  the  throne  than  the  hopes  newly  formed  of  a 
Prince  who,  not  exceeding  his  seventeenth  year,  had 
already  given  evidence  of  a  lofty  and  generous  mind. 
He  possessed  a  frankness  and  nobleness  of  character 
combined  with  an  affability  of  deportment  which  won 
general  regard.  He  was  at  once  acknowledged  legiti- 
mate Sovereign  of  Spain  by  Pope  Clement  XL,  by 
England,  by  the  courts  of  Portugal,  of  Denmark,  by  the 
republic  of  Holland,  and  the  Elector  of  Bavaria. 

The  Emperor  Leopold,  however,  persisted  in  his 
pretensions,  and  his  determination  to  enforce  them  by 
an  appeal  to  arms^  He  dwelt  strongly  on  the  justly 
grounded  fears  entertained  by  Europe  of  the  power  of 
the  Bourbons ;  and  he  found  some  support  in  those 
courts  that  had  hoped  to  become  enriched  by  the  spoils 
of  dismembered  Spain.  Philip  V.  was  hardly  seated 
on  his  throne  when  Germany,  England,  and  Holland 
entered  into  what  was  termed  the  Grand  Alliance  at 
Aja,  the  object  of  which  was  to  deprive  him  of  his  crown 
under  the  specious  pretext  of  preserving  the  balance  of 
Europe,  and  ensuring  its  political  repose. 

The  allies  first  invaded  Lombardy  and  the  Spanish 
dominions  in  Italy;  the  celebrated  commander,  Prince 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  proved  victorious  in  several  battles, 
but  the  Imperialists  could  not  succeed  in  occupying 
Mantua,  owing  to  the  timely  arrival  of  the  Duke  of 
Vend6me. 

France  and  Spain  soon  obtained  fresh  allies  in  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  father  of  Luigia  Gabriela,  now  consort 
of  King  Louis  himself,  and  in  the  kingdom  of  Portugal ; 
although  both  these  powers  in  a  short  time,  influenced 
by  the  promise  of  more  alluring  terms,  not  only  aban- 
doned Spain  with  equal  readiness,  but  formed  part  of 
the  formidable  league  in  preparation  to  strike  a  more 
decisive  blow  at  her  independence.  King  Philip  now 
repaired  to  Italy,  not  so  much  witli  £  view  of  arresting 
the  progress  ot  Prince  Eugene  as  to  put  down  the  insur- 
rection excited  by  Austria  at  Naples ;  intrusting  the 
government  meantime  into  the  hands  of  the  Queen  in 
conjunction  with  the  celebrated  Cardinal  Porto  Carrero. 
It  required  little  time  to  quell  the  Neapolitan  revolt ;  in 
fact,  the  people  were  rejoiced  to  behold  a  Prince  of  the 
House  of  Anjou  on  the  throne ;  and  he  confirmed  their 
good  opinion  by  granting  a  general  amnesty,  and  pro- 
viding for  the  wants  and  wishes  of  the  citizens. 

From  Naples  the  King  proceeded  into  Lombardy, 
where  he  joined  the  French  army,  attacked  the  Impe- 
rialists at  S.  Vittoria,and  became  master  of  the  Modanese. 
Although  at  the  battle  of  Luzzara  he  was  not  so  suc- 
cessful, he  got  possession  of  the  castle  and  all  the 
enemy's  magazines;  and,  remaining  master  of  the  field, 
shortly  afterwards  attacked  and  took  Guastalla.  Whilst 
he  gained  these  laurels  in  Italy,  the  English  appeared 
before  Cadiz  with  one  hundred  and  fifty  sail ;  and  finding 
the  inhabitants  obstinate  in  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  Archduke  Charles,  and  to  open  the  gates  of  the 
peninsula  to  the  allies,  they  disembarked  a  large  body 
of  troops,  seized  the  suburbs,  and  sacked  the  port  of 
S.  Maria.  They  were  even  on  the  point  of  attacking 
the  fort  of  Matagorda  at  the  entrance  to  the  port,  when 


they  were  driven  back  with   loss  by  the   Marquis  de  Annals  of 
Villadarias,  and  compelled  to  re-embark  in  confusion,  on      sl'a'n. 
learning  that  the  diversion  on  the  side  of  the  Aridalu- 
sian  coast  had  not  met  with  the  success  which  had  been 
anticipated.     The   fleet  then  went  in  pursuit  of  some 
vessels  richly  laden  on   the  coast  of  Gallicia,  coming 
from  the  West  Indies,  and  which  tried  to  escape  by  en- 
tering the  port  of  Vigo.     There,  however,  they  were 
attacked  and  compelled  by  English  valour  to  burn  or  Atfack'of1 
abandon  their  ships,  a  number  of  which  with  consider-  the  Eug- 
able  treasure  fell  notwithstanding  into  the  hands  of  their  li»h  fleet, 
enemies.     These  losses,  with  the  active  part  taken  by 
the  Portuguese  in  the  new  league,  recalled  Philip  into 
Spain ;  and   the  Duke  of  Savoy,  nattered  at  the  same 
time  by  the  Emperor  with  the  promise  of  Monferrato, 
sacrificed  the  interest  of  his  own  daughters,  and  em-      A-  *>• 
braced  the  cause  of  their  adversaries.  1704. 

Taking  advantage  of  these  events,  the  Archduke  Arrival  of 
Charles,  having  been  proclaimed  King  of  Spain  and  oft>ne  Arch- 
the  Indies  with  all  solemnity  at  Vienna,  set  sail  with  »*ike, 
squadron  of  English  and  Dutch  ships  for  Lisbon. 
Buoyed  up  with  hopes  that  the  Castilians — friendly  to 
Austria — would  rise  in  his  favour  the  moment  he  made 
his  appearance,  he  lost  no  time  in  reaching  the  scene  of 
action.  Never  was  a  pretender  more  deceived  ;  instead 
of  flocking  to  his  standard,  or  regarding  either  his  threats 
or  promises,  the  people  were  indignant  at  his  still  aspiring 
to  the  throne,  and  the  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy, 
and  they  assumed  an  attitude  of  determined  hostility. 
Philip  on  the  contrary  was  received  with  open  arms  on 
his  return  to  the  capital ;  he  was  instantly  supplied  with 
means  to  encounter  his  rival,  while  the  French  on  their 
side  were  not  slow  to  furnish  succours  and  maintain  the 
throne  of  the  new  Sovereign,  led  by  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, natural  son  of  James  II.,  with  a  considerable 
body  also  of  Spaniards.  Philip  himself  did  not  he- 
sitate to  accompany  them  in  person,  and  advanced  to 
chastise  the  faithless  Portuguese.  The  struggle  was 
obstinately  maintained,  but  fortune  favoured  the  King, 
and  the  Portuguese  lost  several  strong  places.  Villa- 
darias, penetrated  on  another  .side  into  Portugal,  and 
was  still  more  successful,  overrunning  different  provinces, 
and  laying  towns  and  cities  under  contribution.  In 
three  months  the  campaign,  after  a  succession  of  victo- 
ries, was  terminated,  and  Philip  returned  to  his  capital. 

The  King  of  Portugal  and  the  Archduke  meantime  Losses  of 
made  abortive  efforts  to  enter  Castile  on  the  side  of  the  allies. 
Ciudad  Roclrigo.  They  were  repulsed  with  disgrace, 
and  not  venturing  to  meet  the  Duke  of  Berwick  in  open 
field,  notwithstanding  their  superiority  offeree,  remained 
on  the  defensive.  But  they  had  other  and  more  effective 
allies ;  the  English  were  a  tower  of  strength  to  the 
cause  of  Austria  both  by  land  and  sea ;  they  were  ene- 
mies whom  Philip  had  soon  fresh  reason  to  dread. 
While  they  maintained  themselves  on  the  side  of  Elvas, 
the  Dutch  occupied  a  position  near  Abrantes ;  the  Por- 
tuguese also  proved  more  successful  in  the  recovery  of 
Monte  Santo,  and  by  advancing  on  Castel  Branco 
threatened  to  interrupt  the  communications  of  the  Gallo- 
Spanish  army.  Berwick,  on  the  North  of  the  Tagus, 
finding  it  impracticable  to  bring  the  enemy  to  an  engage- 
ment, laid  siege  to  Castel  Vida;  both  armies  continued 
to  watch  each  other,  and  Philip,  during  the  summer 
heats,  retired  to  Madrid.  TIT 

A  reinforcement  of  four  thousand  English  was  the  £he  Duke 
signal  for  the  renewal  of  hostilities,  and  Lord  Galway,  Of  Benvick. 
superseding  the  brave  Schomberg,  was  appointed  to  the  His  plan». 
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History,  head  command.  Charles  with  the  Portuguese  King 
prepared  also  to  strike  a  blow ;  and  the  great  contest, 
before  carried  on  at  a  distance,  was  yet  to  be  decided  on 
the  soil  of  Spain  itself.  It  was  the  object  of  the  allies 
to  reach  Madrid ;  they  defeated  the  corps  of  observa- 
tion, seized  on  Valencia  de  Alcantara,  and  marched  upon 
Ciudad  Rodrigo.  But  Berwick  by  his  skill  and  rapidity 
defeated  all  their  measures.  He  covered  Ciudad  Rodrigo, 
he  defended  the  side  of  the  Tagus,  and  succeeded  in 
maintaining  the  safety  of  the  whole  frontier,  till  the 
army,  weakened  by  fruitless  efforts,  was  compelled  once 
more  to  retire. 

The  Eastern  and  Southern  provinces  were  no  less  ex- 
posed to  foreign  war  and  civil  dissensions  than  the 
West ;  while  the  fleets  of  England  and  France  were  as 
fiercely  engaged  upon  the  ocean.  Sir  George  Rook 
sailed  with  a  force  from  Lisbon,  and  appeared  off  the 
coasts  of  Catalonia;  but  the  people,  though  disposed  to 
aid  the  Archduke,  were  unwilling  to  rise  when  they  saw 
him  at  the  head  of  a  trivial  force.  The  Viceroy  by  his 
energy  and  courage  arrested  the  progress  of  the  insur- 
rection ;  and,  disappointed  in  his  views,  the  English 
ndmiral  withdrew  before  the  arrival  of  a  French  squadron. 
In  the  midst,  however,  of  these  decisive  proofs  of 
Philip's  strength  and  popularity,  Spain  received  a  severe 
blow  by  the  sudden  loss  of  Gibraltar.  This  great  and 
important  seaport  had  been  left,  while  English  fleets 
were  sweeping  the  Mediterranean,  in  an  almost  defence- 
less condition.  Deprived  of  artillery  and  ammunition, 
its  garrison  consisted  of  less  than  a  hundred  effective 
men.  Thus  was  the  key  of  the  Mediterranean,  one  of 
the  main  bulwarks  of  Andalusia  and  of  Spain,  surprised 
by  a  party  of  English  sailors,  and  taken  possession  of  in 
the  name  of  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain.*  A  further 
attempt  was  made  upon  Ceuta ;  but  the  Governor  being 
prepared,  frustrated  the  repeated  efforts  of  the  English. 

The  same  results  attended  the  mott  resolute  exertions 
to  obtain  a  footing  in  the  country,  nor  were  the  allies 
always  victorious  by  sea.  Louis  had  fitted  out  two 
squadrons,  which,  forming  a  junction  at  Toulon,  set  sail, 
commanded  by  the  High  Admiral  of  France,  to  en- 
counter the  enemy  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  at  all 
events  to  recover  Gibraltar.  The  French  had  fifty-two 
ships  of  the  line,  and  the  combined  fleets  were  nearly  of 
equal  strength.  They  met  off  the  coast  of  Malaga ;  the 
French  commenced  a  spirited  action  which  was  main- 
tained for  some  hours  with  nearly  equal  loss;  but  neither 
seemed  eager  to  come  into  close  contact.  The  French 
had  at  length  the  superiority ;  not  one  of  their  vessels 
was  taken  or  destroyed,  and  they  proved  their  courage 
by  the  loss  of  fifteen  hundred  men  in  the  battle. 
A-  D-  The  hostile  fleets  remained  in  sight  of  each  other,  but 
1704,5.  both  parties  had  suffered  too  greatly  to  renew  the  con- 
test. To  add  to  the  distractions  of  Spain  at  this  period, 
she  had  to  support  a  contest  against  powerful  enemies 
on  a  scale  by  no  means  commensurate  with  her  crippled 
energies  and  resources.  New  misfortunes,  besides  the 
calamities  of  war,  were  reserved  for  the  House  of 
Bourbon.  The  Spanish  possessions  in  the  Netherlands 
were  defended  with  difficulty;  a  series  of  exhausting 
campaigns  in  Italy  were  poorly  compensated  by  the  cap- 
ture of  a  few  small  forts,  while  its  greatest  ally  with  all 
his  power  had  a  difficult  task  to  resist  the  combined 
talent  and  activity  of  commanders  like  Marlborough 
and  Prince  Eujrene. 

D 

*  Coxe,  Memoirs,  Sfc.  vol.  i.p.  284. 
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The  Portuguese,  likewise,  at  this  period  began  to  as-  .Annals  of 
sume  the  offensive  ;  they  even  recovered  several  strong  sl'ain- 
places,  and  threatened  the  frontiers  of  Castile.  But  all 
minor  operations  were  sunk  in  the  memorable  and 
eventful  victory  of  Blenheim,  which  produced  a  decided 
impression  in  favour  of  the  Archduke  in  every  part  of 
Europe ;  it  was  the  downfal  of  the  military  power  and 
reputation  of  the  great  monarch  at  the  period,  and  the 
adherents  of  Philip  throughout  Spain  began  to  waver  in  Success  of 
their  support,  and  from  enthusiasts  in  his  cause  became  the  Por- 
indifferent  spectators  yf  the  contest.  tuguese. 

Intrigues  in  the  cabinet,  the  recall  of  the  Princess  *•  D- 
Orsini,  and  the  influence  of  the  French  court  further  !705* 
embarrassed  the  progress  of  the  campaign.  By  com- 
mand  of  Louis,  the  King  with  evident  reluctance  joined 
the  army  prepared  to  invade  Portugal;  and  the  Queen, 
deprived  also  of  her  favourite  Orsini,  was  prevented  from 
accompanying  him.  "  In  a  word,"  said  the  imperious 
monarch,  "  I  must  and  will  be  obeyed ;  my  own  honour 
and  the  interest  of  my  grandson,  as  well  as  that  of  his 
throne  are  pledged  for  the  success."*  The  Duke  of 
Grammont  was  appointed  ambassador,  and  was  assured 
by  his  master  that  he  would  now  find  a  court  without 
factions,  and  a  country  without  disaffection.  How  far 
Louis  deceived  himself  the  sequel  of  affairs  will  show;  and 
like  his  predecessors,  the  man  in  whom  he  had  so  much 
confidence,  when  once  on  the  other  side  the  Pyrenees, 
and  breathing  the  atmosphere  of  the  court,  seemed  to 
change  his  nature ;  and  philosophically  resigned  him- 
self to  the  course  of  things.  The  contrast  in  his  feelings 
and  conduct  is  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  ludicrous  and 
amusing,  except  indeed  to  the  disappointed  Louis,  whose 
knowledge  of  human  nature  was  not  more  extensive  than 
the  Duke's.  Having  crossed  the  frontier  he  first  wrote  : 
"  I  am  clearly  convinced  that,  for  the  sake  of  the  King 
of  Spain,  it  is  quite  requisite  that  our  Sovereign  should 
govern  despotically.  But  the  Spaniards  must  not  per- 
ceive it,  nor  will  it  be  a  difficult  task."t  On  reaching 
Madrid,  however,  the  new  diplomatist  in  a  short  time 
altered  his  tone  ;  his  attempts  to  ingratiate  himself  with 
the  Queen,  and  govern  the  court,  as  he  had  promised,  all 
failed.  She  had  not  forgotten  the  violence  done  to  her 
feelings  in  depriving  her  of  a  favourite,  and  of  her  trip  to 
the  army  in  company  with  her  royal  consort,  whose  , 
strong  attachment  led  him  to  participate  in  her  chagrin. 

Soon  after  his  public  reception,  addressing  herself  to  Eraspera- 
the  ambassador  with  a  sensibility  and  indignation  that  tion  of  the 
made  her  voice  tremble :  "  Can  you  tell  me,''  she  ex-  Queen, 
claimed,  "  what  could  have  excited  the  King  of  France 
to  persecute  the  unfortunate  Princess  Orsini  ?  What  had 
she  done  to  merit  such  cruel  usage  ?     Was  ever  such  Secret  his- 
treatment  before  experienced  by  one  of  her  quality, —  tory. 
honoured  with  the  King's  and  my   own  friendship?" 
Grammont  endeavoured  to  pacify  her,  and  to  extenuate 
his  royal  master's  conduct  on  the  plea  of  expediency, 
and  want  of  intelligence  with  the  former  ambassadors ; 
he  was  there  to  heal  past  wounds,  and  hoped  to  accom- 
plish, under  her  tutelary  genius,  better  things.     But  she 
was  too  excited  to  listen  even  to  flattery:  "  The  accusa- 
tions,"  she  continued,  "  so  basely   transmitted  to  our 
grandfather  were  all  false.     How  could  he,  so  wise  and 
prudent  as  he  is,  give  more  credit  to  our  enemies,  than 
to  his  own  children  so  well  acquainted  with  her  upright 
and  correct  conduct.     Do  not  deceive  yourself,  Duke  ;  I 

*  Coxe,  Memoirs,  8fc.  vol.  i.  p.  292. 
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never  will  and  can  be  appeased."  And  at  the  same 
time,  alluding  to  the  French  King's  former  kindness, 
and  expressing  her  gratitude,  she  burst  into  a  flood  of 
tears.* 

Grammont  was  not  more  successful  in  his  other  inter- 
views, and  wearied  and  chagrined  at  witnessing  the 
Queen's  alternate  fits  of  grief  and  indignation,  he  re- 
paired to  the  army,  where  he  met  with  little  more 
encouragement,  and  Philip  shortly  after  his  arrival  re- 
turned during  the  summer  heats  to  Madrid.  His  con- 
sort renewed  her  complaints  with  increased  bitterness; 
they  were  transmitted  to  Louis,  who  wrote  back, 
"  Let  the  Queen  know  that  when  I  removed  the  Princess 
Orsini  to  Rome,  I  acted  from  mature  deliberation — such 
as  to  render  any  change  impossible."  To  show  further 
his  determination,  Louis  promoted  the  various  enemies 
of  the  Princess ;  and  the  Queen,  on  her  side,  roused  by 
this  decided  hostility,  and  throwing  off  her  dejection, 
resolved  to  apply  her  woman's  wit  and  subtlety  to  make 
him  repent  his  determination.  She  easily  enlisted  the 
King  in  all  her  views,  and  every  artifice  that  money, 
threats,  or  blandishments  could  effect  to  streagthen  her 
party ;  and  the  measures  now  adopted  by  Louis  himself 
tended  to  produce  the  same  result.  He  determined  to 
ruin  at  once  the  cause  of  the  Princess  by  destroying  the 
administration  she  had  formed,  and  disgracing  all  its 
partisans.  Adopting  the  most  arbitrary  measures,  he 
summoned  some  of  the  ministers  to  appear  before  him, 
and  explain  their  conduct ;  to  dismiss  Orri  and  Canales, 
and  restore  Rivas  to  his  office  of  sole  secretary.  Philip 
was  disposed  at  first  to  obey,  but  such  were  the  urgent 
and  spirited  appeals  of  his  consort  that  he  was  at  length 
prevailed  upon  to  resist  the  execution  of  the  mandate. 
Grammont  came  too  late ;  the  Queen  had  effectually  se- 
cured Philip's  adherence  to  her  party  ;  and  he  had  next 
recourse  to  the  Queen  herself.  It  was  now  her  turn  to 
enjoy  his  perplexity,  and  through  him  that  of  his  royal 
master, — as  he  had  witnessed  her  grief  and  tears.  It 
was  her  hour  of  revenge;  and  with  admirable  tact  she 
replied  to  his  solicitations,  that  she  could  really  give  no 
opinion ;  that  she  had  been  sufficiently  blamed  for  her 
interference ;  for  "  how  can  a  girl  of  fifteen,  you  know," 
employing  Louis's  own  words,  "  without  experience  and 
without  talents,  presume  to  direct  affairs  of  State?" 
Grammont  had  no  reply ;  but  he  shook  his  head  and 
smiled  significantly,  for  he  saw  how  the  matter  stood. 
He  had  now  changed  his  ideas  as  to  the  ease  with  which 
he  could  govern  the  Spanish  court  in  the  name  of  his 
master;  and  instead  of  gaining  ground,  he  now  found 
that  the  Queen's  influence  was  extending  over  the  dif- 
ferent members  and  departments  of  the  administration. 
There  was  a  stop  to  all  public  business ;  the  new  levies 
to  oppose  the  enemy  were  delayed  ;  the  Queen  had 
thrown  down  the  gauntlet,  and  maintained  her  cause 
with  a  heroism  and  devotion  worthy  a  better  one.  The 
affair  soon  approached  its  crisis,  all  was  confusion  and 
cabal,  and  the  allies  were  preparing  to  take  advantage 
of  the  errors  and  faults  of  their  enemies. 

In  this  dilemma,  Grammont  could  only  appeal  to 
Louis,  who  used  alternate  means  to  soothe  and  to  terrify 
his  female  antagonist.  But  she  concealed  her  designs 
under  an  air  of  tranquillity  and  indifference ;  affected  the 
utmost  simplicity,  as  if  she  were  unable  to  comprehend 
what  he  and  his  master  meant  to  impute  to  her.  She 
spoke  with  great  humility  :  "  What  I  ask  is,"  she  wrote 
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to  Louis,  "  to  interfere  as  little  as  possible,    to  avoid   Annals  of 
public  appearances,  and  advise  with  the  King  alone  that      sPain- 
his  reputation  may  not  suffer;  though  I  wish  to  do  my 
best  in   promoting  the   King's  service,  yet  at  my  age, 
Sire,  and  with   my  little  experience,  how  many  errors 
are  to  be  apprehended." 

So  admirably  had  (he  Queen  played  her  part,  that  in 
addition   to  having  foiled  both  Louis  and  his  minister, 
she  obliged  them  to  express  their  satisfaction  ;  such  were  its  success 
the  excellent  sentiments  she  expressed,  the  gentleness 
of  her  manner,  and  the  humility  of  her  deportment. 

Had  the  commanders  of  Philip's  armies  only  emu-  Effects  of 
lated  his  Queen,  and  shown  the  same  adroitness  and  Per8e" 
dexterity  against  the  enemy,  had  the  people  persevered  j^^""^. 
half  so  resolutely  in  enforcing  their  own  choice,  they  ample, 
must  have  secured  the  independence,  not  only  of  the  Spa- 
nish court,  but  of  the  country.  Events,  however,  proved 
more  fortunate  for  the  maintenance  of  French  interest, 
than  the  measures  adopted  by  Louis  and  his  ministers. 
The  loss  of  Gibraltar,  the  success  of  the  Imperialists  on  Losses  of 
the  Portuguese  frontier  and  in  Catalonia,  excited  con-  tl?e  *?Pa~ 
siderable  discontent,  and  Grammont  eagerly  availed 
himself  of  it  to  restore  his  own  and  his  master's  influ- 
ence over  the  Spanish  people,  if  not  over  the  administra- 
tion and  the  court.  He  now  revenged  himself  in  some 
measure  for  the  humiliating  and  awkward  position  in 
which  he  had  been  placed  by  the  artful  conduct  of  the 
Queen.  With  the  same  insincerity,  turning  her  own 
weapons  against  herself,  he  inveighed  bitterly  against 
Orri  and  Canales,  the  men  in  power,  and  affecting  alarm 
at  the  indignation  of  the  people,  expressed  anxiety  for 
the  safety  of  the  Queen.  With  infinite  promptness  and 
versatility,  she  had  the  sense  to  give  way  for  a  period  to 
the  popular  storm  ;  dismissed  Canalee,  took  Rivas,  and  Embarrass- 
a  new  junta  under  the  French  ambassador  was  formed.  ™en*  of 
But  to  form  a  steady  government  enabled  to  prosecute  OU1S* 
the  war  was  the  greatest  difficulty  ;  the  evils  consequent 
upon  court  intrigues  and  civil  dissensions  had  produced 
their  baneful  effect;  the  remedies  were  almost  too  late, 
and  both  parties,  instead  of  repenting  of  their  folly,  and 
the  advantages  it  had  afforded  the  enemy,  inveighed 
with  bitterness  against  each  other.  Louis  addressed 
his  grandson  in  the  following  terms :  "  You  ask  my 
advice ;  but  the  best  is  useless  when  not.  called  for  till 
the  evil  is  at  hand.  You  see  the  result  of  bad  councils, 
by  the  fate  of  your  arms  and  the  loss  of  your  fortresses. 
You  condescend  to  enter  into  the  cabals  of  the  Princess, 
with  which  I  am  incessantly  perplexed.  Establish  a  wise 
and  enlightened  council;  the  Duke  of  Grammont  will 
mention  those  whom  I  wish.  Assemble  them  ;  consult 
them,  and  I  will  supply  you  with  the  succours  you  require. 
Without  this  I  consider  the  troops  I  send  as  lost  and 
sacrificed  ;  but  prove  that  there  is  a  King — and  a  coun- 
cil ;  that  you  know  how  to  command ;  and  that  those 
who  betray  you  are  not  masters  of  the  monarchy.  I 
have  always  recommended  to  your  Majesty  the  true 
glory  and  interests  of  your  kingdom.  Labour  for  both  : 
it  is  the  only  return  which  I  require  for  the  efforts  I 
have  made,  and  the  affection  I  bear  you."* 

These  reproaches  had  their  due  effect  on  the  mind  of  The  new 
Philip ;  but  while  the  Queen  apparently  acquiesced  in  the  cabinet 
new  arrangements,  the  court  favours  were  still  lavished 
on  the  adherents  of  the  Princess.     The  measures  ot  th 
new   cabinet   were    thwarted  at  every  step,  and  King 
Louis,  on  learning    the  real   state    of  things,  and 

*  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  229. 
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inefficacy  of  his  former  remonstrances,  wrote  in  still 
more  indignant  language  to  the  Queen.  So  far,  how- 
ever, from  being  attended  with  the  desired  result,  oppo- 
sition seemed  only  to  call  forth  fresh  energy,  and  to  afford 
her  additional  triumphs,  and  the  genius  of  court  intrigue 
was  again  in  the  ascendant.  Grammont  was  at  length 
sensible  by  bitter  experience  of  the  inutility  of  opposing 
his  Sovereign's  pleasure  to  the  wilful  ness  of  a  young 
and  spirited  queen,  and  was  glad  to  recommend  another 
line  of  conduct  to  his  royal  master,  and  try  what  motives 
of  interest  and  soothing  could  effect.  Louis  constrained, 
however  reluctantly,  to  adopt  his  advice,  assumed  a 
milder  tone ;  spoke  with  respect  of  the  Princess  ;  gave 
his  royal  word  to  confer  on  her  brother  the  embassy  to 
Rome,  to  raise  him  to  the  purple,  and  instead  of  in- 
sisting on  her  going  to  Rome,  permitted  her  to  reside 
at  Toulouse.  The  art  and  obstinacy  of  the  Queen  had 
thus  baffled  her  best  friends  rather  than  her  foes;  and 
having  chiefly  accomplished  her  object  of  restoring  the 
Princess  and  her  adherents  to  royal  favour — at  the  risk 
of  her  husband's  honour  and  his  crown — she  appeared 
happy  and  contented.  Poor  Grammont's  despatches 
were  accordingly  filled  with  praises  of  her  talents  for 
business,  and  his  expressions  of  gratitude  for  the  services 
of  the  exiled  favourite.  Soon  their  joy  and  triumph 
were  complete ;  the  Duke  of  Berwick  was  recalled  ;* 
Grammont,  notwithstanding  his  recantation,  nay,  his  sub- 
mission and  recommendation  of  concessions  to  his  master, 
had  the  mortification  of  seeing  himself  and  his  friends 
passed  wholly  over  in  favour  of  the  creatures  of  the 
Princess.  This,  with  all  his  philosophy,  he  could  not 
bear ;  he  spoke  out ;  both  in  conversation  and  in  his 
despatches  he  inveighed  bitterly  against  her  detestable 
government,  her  pride,  selfishness,  and  her  cruel  des- 
potism over  a  good-natured  and  doting  husband.  He 
next  tried  to  bribe  Philip's  confessor  to  employ  his  in- 
fluence against  her,  and  so  far  succeeded  as  to  lead  him 
to  confess  that  he  had  no  will  of  his  own,  his  sincere 
disapprobation  of  his  Queen's  conduct,  and  his  shame 
at  being  governed  by  a  girl  of  fifteen;  adding,  for  the 
information  of  Louis,  that  he  had  consented  to  the 
return  of  the  Princess  Orsini  merely  to  avoid  her  inces- 
sant importunities. 

While  Grammont  and  the  confessor  regarded  this 
change  in  Philip's  sentiments  as  little  less  than  a  mi- 
racle, an  intervention  of  Heaven  to  snatch  him  from  the 
gulf  into  which  he  was  going  blindfolded,  Louis  saw 
at  once  that  it  would  be  idle  to  attempt  longer  to  govern 
Spain  without  the  good  pleasure  and  approbation  of  the 
Queen.  "  The  Queen,"  he  now  wrote  back  to  his 
humbled  minister,  "  will  be  always  mistress;  and  it  is 
more  prudent  to  avail  ourselves  of  her  ascendency  than 
to  make  a  fruitless  attempt  to  subvert  it.  At  the  same 
time,  let  not  the  King  know  my  real  sentiments;  it 
would  only  discourage  him;  reproaches  would  make 
him  more  timid,  and  his  timidity  is  already  incurable. 
Rather  say  that  I  learn  with  pleasure  his  resolution  to 
follow  my  advice ;  tell  him  I  am  convinced  he  will  re- 
ceive and  follow  it  as  coming  from  a  father  who  tenderly 
loves  him,  who  is  more  attached  to  his  interests  than  to 
my  own.  State  moreover  my  satisfaction  at  his  firm 
attachment  to  the  Queen,  and  my  belief  that  if  she  did 
not  entertain  the  same  sentiments  as  himself,  or  were 

*  When  asked  by  Tesse  why  she  insisted  on  the  Duke's  deno- 
ibra  from  a  post  he  so  ably  filled,  her  reply  was  :  Cett  un  grand 
diable  (TAnglau  sec  qui  va  twjourt  droit  devant  lui.—Mem.  de  Ber- 
wick, i.  274. 


capable  of  estranging  his  regard  from  me,  he  would  not  Annals  of 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  his  affection  to  the  solid  interests  of     Spain, 
his  crown,     Lastly,  do  all    in   your  power  to   gain  the 
Queen's  confidence,  and  to  persuade  her  that  you  have 
not  the  least  intention  of  even  trying  to  counteract  her 
influence." 

This  affords  us  a  fine  specimen  of  the  art  of  dissimu- 
lation, and  of  how  far  the  peculiar  circumstances  and 
position  of  the  parties  induced  them  to  sacrifice  truth 
and  candour  to  questions  of  expediency  and  observance  Of  errors, 
of  the  practice  and  etiquette  of  courts.  The  genius  of 
Louis  XIV.,  the  grand  monarch  of  his  times,  with  all 
appliances  and  means  to  boot,  did  obeisance  to  that 
of  a  woman  ;  with  a  succession  of  ministers  and  ambas- 
sadors of  his  own  appointment,  in  depth  of  subtlety, 
refined  policy,  tact,  and  resolution,  he  had  been  over- 
matched "  by  a  mere  girl,"  as  he  had  emphatically  de- 
signated her,  inexperienced,  and  "  wholly  unfit  for  bu- 
siness," and  now  in  his  veteran  wisdom  and  knowledge 
of  human  nature  he  found  himself  borne,  as  it  were,  in 
some  triumph  at  her  diplomatic  car.  She  insisted  on 
the  Duke  of  Grammont  being  recalled,  like  his  prede- 
cessors ;  she  made  Philip  himself  recant,  disavow  the 
part  he  had  acted  with  Grammont  and  his  confessor, 
and  join  in  saying  and  doing  every  thing  she  chose  to 
dictate.  He  declared  his  unabated  attachment  to  the 
cause  of  the  Princess,  and  that  Grammont  had  artfully 
drawn  from  him,  in  a  fit  of  momentary  displeasure,  de- 
clarations contrary  to  his  real  sentiments.  "  But  now,"  March, 
said  the  unsophisticated  Prince,  I  reproach  myself  for  A.  D. 
my  blindness  in  writing  against  the  Princess  and  1705. 
Orri,  and  entreat  you  to  excuse  my  weakness."  He 
complained  of  the  attempt  of  his  confessor  to  injure  him 
with  the  Queen,  and  wished  to  be  permitted  to  choose 
another  who  should  restrict  his  care  to  the  spiritual  du- 
ties of  his  office.  With  such  evidence  of  incapacity 
before  his  eyes,  Louis  XIV.  renounced  for  ever  his  idea 
of  governing  Spain  without  the  authority  and  interven- 
tion of  its  Queen.  She  had  made  him  feel  it  was  im- 
possible to  do  this  without  complying  with  her  least 
wishe?,  and  restoring  her  favourite  Orsini  to  the  highest 
rank  and  favour  she  could  enjoy.  Not  only  were  Gram-  June  4. 
mont  and  the  confessor  disgraced,  but  Orri  was  recalled,  A.  D. 
and  every  subordinate  place  filled  at  her  immediate  1705 — 6. 
pleasure. 

The  reception  of  the  Princess  at  the  court  of  Louis  Tr'ntmph 
was  gratifying  beyond  measure.  Men  of  the  highest  of  *he 
distinction,  the  Duke  of  Alva  and  all  the  nobility  and  Pnucess' 
fashion  of  Versailles,  went  forth  to  escort  her  to  Paris ; 
she  was  visited  by  the  members  of  the  royal  family  ;  her 
princely  residence  was  hourly  thronged  as  at  a  royal 
levee ;  and  her  most  bitter  opponent,  Torci,  was  con- 
strained, at  the  injunction  of  Louis,  to  pay  his  particular 
respects.  Her  reception  at  court  was  no  less  gratifying; 
while  she  enjoyed  a  perfect  amnesty  in  one  hand,  in  the 
other  she  may  be  said  to  have  held  a  prescriptive  list,  to  fill 
up  with  the  names  of  her  calumniators  and  enemies  as  she 
thought  proper.  She  was  admitted  to  private  interviews 
with  the  King  and  Madame  de  Maintenon,  and  received 
such  sincere  demonstrations  of  favour,  and  substantial 
proofs  of  the  King's  friendship,  as  showed  his  desire  to 
bury  the  past  in  oblivion. 

It  is  recorded  to  her  honour,  that  this  distinguished  Female 
lady  received  these  testimonies  of  royal  respect  with  per-  philosophy, 
feet  equanimity  and  serenity  of  mind.  Soon  she  appeared 
to  assume  the  same  degree  of  ascendency  at  Versailles 
as  she  had  before  done  at  Madrid,  and  which  accounts 
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for  the  wonderful  influence  this  extraordinary  person 
had  acquired  over  the  mind  of  the  youthful  Queen.  She 
was  in  no  hurry  to  hasten  from  a  scene  so  gratifying  to 
her  love  of  distinction,  her  high  intellectual  pride,  and 
well  masked  ambition.  For  some  time  she  turned  a  deaf 
ear  even  to  the  solicitations  of  her  royal  mistress,  and 
the  hints  of  the  French  ministers,  that  she  was  depriving 
Spain  of  the  benefit  and  delight  to  be  derived  only  from 
her  presence.  It  is  most  probable  that  she  aimed  at  a 
further  triumph,  greater  than  that  achieved,  under  her 
auspices,  by  her  royal  mistress.  Her  fascinating  man- 
ners and  her  wit  were  daily  making  their  way  over  the 
mind  of  Louis,  whose  passion  for  intellectual  and  highly 
cultivated  women  is  a  remarkable  and  honourable  trait 
in  his  character.  There  was  something  noble  and  ele- 
vating even  in  his  amonrs,  and  Madame  de  Maintenon 
began  to  dread  her  ascendency,  sparing  no  pains  to  get 
rid  of  so  formidable  a  rival.  She  permitted  no  difficulties 
to  stand  in  the  way  of  her  return  to  Spain,  which  she 
might  now  govern  and  remodel  in  any  manner  as  her 
fancy  or  judgment  might  direct  her.  She  recommended 
a  new  ambassador  in  the  place  of  the  discomfited  Gram- 
mont ;  and  she  made  a  selection  that  did  credit  to  her 
discernment.  Amelot  was  a  man  who  stood  high  in 
public  esteem  ;  he  was  not  one  likely  to  embroil  the 
court  in  fresh  troubles,  either  from  his  disposition,  his 
birth,  or  station.  He  was  President  of  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  was  distinguished  for  his  solid  judgment  and 
acquirements,  his  abilities  and  the  affability  of  his  ad- 
dress. He  had  acquitted  himself  with  honour  in  various 
embassies — in  Venice,  Switzerland,  Austria,  and  Por- 
tugal. Nor  with  his  other  qualities  of  prudence,  versa- 
tility, and  dispatch,  was  he  deficient  in  the  one  most 
requisite — of  extreme  devotion  to  his  new  patroness. 

With  sense  and  spirit  far  above  her  years,  the  Queen 
of  Spain  had  a  heart  naturally  addicted  to  pleasure. 
With  the  advice  of  the  Princess,  it  became  her  object  to 
maintain  a  court  in  a  state  of  freedom  such  as  women 
enjoyed  at  Versailles,  and  to  which  she  had  been  accus- 
tomed in  Piedmont.  The  Spaniards  opposed  it,  and 
the  King,  less  social  even  than  themselves,  was  fond 
only  of  the  chase  and  the  society  of  his  consort;  his  in- 
difference and  indecision  rendered  him  a  mere  cipher; 
and  he  had  the  greatest  respect  for  court  formalities  and 
etiquette.  He  had  no  voice  in  the  appointment  of  the 
new  cabinet,  and  happy  in  beholding  his  beautiful  con- 
sort restored  to  peace  of  mind,  to  joy  and  triumph,  he 
became  a  willing  slave  to  her  charms.*  The  administra- 
tion, divided  against  itself,  opposed  every  thing  which 
tended  to  strengthen  the  royal  authority,  and  the  Presi- 
dent of  Castile  alone  manifested  good  intentions. t  Ritas 
was  able  and  intelligent,  but  had  unfortunately  incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  Queen  and  her  friend.  The  de- 
scription given  of  one  of  their  councils  is  amusing.  It 
was  composed  of  the  ministry  and  the  French  ambas- 
sador, who  made  the  principal  figure,  but  whose  opinions 
were  invariably  thwarted.  By  the  desire  of  his  master, 
however,  he  always  went  directly  to  the  fact,  acquainted 
the  King  with  what  was  proper  to  be  done,  which  inva- 
riably made  him  seem  uneasy ;  for  being  destitute  of 
firmness  to  decide,  the  time  was  spent  in  recriminations 
and  contradictions.  When  the  clock  struck,  the  King, 
who  was  careful  never  to  put  it  forward  to  hasten  the 
opening  of  the  assembly,  was  delighted  to  hear  the  hour 
of  its  close — when  nothing  was  concluded. :{: 

*  Memoir  of  Marshal  Teste.  f  Montellano.          J  Tesse. 


The  council  of  war  was  composed  of  individuals  with   Annals  of 
little  ability  and  less  experience,  whose  ideas  had  been      Spain.- 
taken  from  books,  with  an  inexpressible  aversion  and 
contempt  for  the  real  business  of  war;  who  would  will- 
ingly meet  and  talk,  but  do  nothing  to  promote  its 
success.      With   councils  like  these  it  was  impossible 
the  kingdom  could  carry  on  a  great  war  with  honour; 
deprived  of    the   requisite   arms   and  stores ;    without 
genius  to  direct,  or  vigour  to  execute;  its  armies,  fleets, 
fortresses,  and  magazines  being  under  the  command  of  councils, 
inefficient  men,  and  almost  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy. 
The  want  of  a  single  head,  of  one  minister  possessed  of 
the  powers  of  a  Richelieu  or  a  Mazarin,  and  capable  of 
humbling  the  rest,  paralyzed  all  the  efforts  of  Spain  both 
in  the  cabinet  and  in  the  field. 

The  general  of  a  Spanish  army,  like  the  Doge  of  A  general 
Venice  in  the  hands  of  the  council,  was   never  his  own  of  the 
master  except  on  the  day  of  battle ;  all  his  other  move-  Junta- 
ments   and  actions  were  under  the  control  of  others, 
while  the  responsibility  rested  with  him.     The  Duke  of 
Alva,  after  having  conquered  Portugal,  was  not  allowed 
to  kiss  the  hand  of  his  Sovereign,  and  was  considered 
fortunate  in  being  permitted  to  retire  to  his  home.     The 
total  ruin  of  the  infantry  led  the  council   to  adopt  the 
plan  of  raising  recruits,  but  it  proved  abortive  ;  for  not- 
withstanding it  was  confided  to  the  priests  and  officers 
of  justice,  nearly  the  whole  of  the  men  decamped  with 
the  clothes  and  arms.. 

At  so  low  an  ebb  indeed  were  Philip's  affairs,  that  it 
was  apprehended  by  the  French  court  that  without  some 
new  effort  the  support  afforded  to  Spain  would  prove  the 
ruin  of  France.  The  opinion  began  to  gain  ground  of  its  Perplexi- 
signifying  little  at  Madrid  whether  a  Philip  or  a  Charles  l>es  of 
wore  the  crown,  provided  they  could  have  one  who 
would  permit  them  to  act  as  they  pleased.  Had  the 
discontent  and  disaffection  spread  much  further,  and  a 
new  revolution  been  proclaimed,  there  were  few  but 
were  prepared  to  kiss  the  hand  of  the  Archduke ;  more 
especially  if  it  were  to  accomplish  a  peace.  Notwith- 
standing the  fear  of  his  grandfather,  Philip  was  often 
extremely  obstinate  and  impracticable;  he  would  be- 
come sullen,  return  no  answer,  yet  took  care  to  give 
orders  contrary  to  what  he  had  been  advised.  It  was 
only  in  the  power  of  the  Queen  to  make  him  speak — 
even  to  unsay  what  he  had  just  before  said,  and,  as  it 
was  emphatically  remarked,  to  swear  that  black  was 
white.* 

Marshal  Tesse*,  who  had  promised  Louis  to  make  the 
ensuing  campaign,  with  all  its  inconveniences,  faults, 
and  variations,  writes  in  the  tone  of  a  man  who  despairs 
of  beholding  the  independence  of  the  country :  "  I  re- 
quest the  King  to  order  his  grandson  to  direct  his  atten- 
tion to  some  Spanish  general.  In  my  situation,  the 
King  my  master  may  send  me  to  the  galleys,  and  I  will 
row  like  a  slave  for  his  service ;  but  no  upright  and  Picture  of 
honest  man  can  serve  in  tin's  country  in  the  present  con-  Philip  at 
fusion  and  disorder,  sanctioned  and  even  promoted  by  Madrid, 
those  at  Madrid.  The  King's  mind  is  chiefly  intent 
upon  his  household ;  to  arrange  his  horse  and  foot 
guards,  to  see  his  attendants  finely  clothed,  whether  he 
has  a  carriage  of  oiled  cloth  and  velvet,  whether  he  has 
a  court  or  not,  exactly  as  I  care  whether  I  have  a  foot- 
man more  or  less.  Cardinal  Portocarrero,  for  his  high 
services,  ought  to  be  employed  ;  he  is  able,  and  full  of 
good  intentions,  yet  cannot  be  permitted  to  take  the 

*  Memoir  of  Marshal  TVsse. 
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lead.  He  will  not  suffer  a  colleague,  anil  is  incapable 
of  being  the  chief.  The  Archbishop  of  Seville  would  be 
the  most  competent  to  fill  the  office  of  first  minister ;  but 
here  the  influence  of  the  Papal  court  would  be  detri- 
mental to  the  State.  The  Count  de  Aguilar  has,  per- 
haps, the  most  sense  of  any,  and  he  is  closely  united 
with  Medina  Celi.  It  seems  the  object  of  all  these  is  to 
weaken  the  King's  authority;  to  prevent  him  maintain- 
ing an  army  to  dictate  to  them;  while  other  powerful 
grandees  hold  themselves  aloof.  All  have  their  private 
cabals  and  little  intrigues,  down  to  the  meanest  officials; 
but  in  one  thing  they  are  agreed,  as  a  general  principle, 
to  suffer  a  revolution  rather  than  correct  their  customs 
and  prejudices.  Had  Spain  a  King  determined  once  to  be 
master,  to  decide  and  choose  his  own  minister  to  whom 
he  delegated  full  authority,  and  would  sign  only  what 
had  been  agreed  upon,  in  one  year  that  King  would 
either  become  absolute,  or  his  minister  be  stoned  or  poi- 
s^oned.*  Yet  it  is  better  to  risk  this  than  carry  a  rope 
in  our  hands  that  is  sure  to  strangle  us  if  peace  be  not 
soon  made.  For  the  sole  governing  principle  in  Spain 
is  to  keep  every  thing  and  every  body  in  suspense,  to  do 
for  the  sake  of  undoing,  to  change  a  ministry  every  six 
months,  to  have  no  fixed  rules,  no  funds;  to  carry  on 
the  \var,  to  refer  all  military  details  to  a  council  of  which 
no  member  is  acquainted  with  any  thing  except  the  art 
of  scribbling  and  spoiling  paper.  It  would  be  attacking 
one's  own  shadow  to  suppose  that  a  war  can  be  carried 
on  with  preparations  like  these. 

"  Yet  the  people  are  faithful  and  attached  to  the  King; 
the  army  would  be  so  too,  but  that  it  is  not  agreeable  to 
the  high  wisdom  of  the  council  that  this  should  be. 
Should  any  one  of  better  rank  appear  hardy  enough  for 
a  moment  really  to  serve  the  King  and  maintain  his 
crown,  all  round  would  unite  to  overwhelm  him.  Orri, 
indeed,  sapped  the  foundation  of  the  council's  authority 
as  far  as  he  was  able,  by  making  the  King,  agreeably 
to  the  Princess's  directions,  sign  what  he  pleased.  I  am 
not  sure  that  all  he  proposed  was  feasible ;  but  there 
was  a  fascination  in  his  projects  necessary  to  guard 
against;  for  he  always  proceeded  on  doubtful  or  imprac- 
ticable principles.  The  King  of  Spain,  had  they  suc- 
ceeded, must  have  become  a  powerful  monarch  ;  and  he 
was  supported  by  the  Queen,  to  whom  he  had  made 
himself  agreeable.  He  was  one  likely  to  have  been 
hung,  or  to  become  a  great  man,  as  fortune  might 
deci(le."f 

A  succession  of  violent  party  intrigues  followed  the 
restoration  of  the  Princess  Orsini  to  power.  French  and 
Spanish  interests  became  involved  ;  the  King  was  jea- 
lous of  his  young  consort,  the  nobles  of  the  King,  the 
Queen  of  the  French  ambassador,  Montellano,  supported 
by  the  Princess  and  the  Spaniards,  refused  to  act  with 
the  French;  and  the  fall  of  Albuquerque,  and  threats  of 
rebellion  in  Catalonia,  served  to  put  a  climax  to  the  evils 
of  the  State.  "  Every  day,"  says  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  Louis,  "  the  few  troops  that  remain  under  their 
standards  desert  for  want  of  bread.  The  officers  repeat- 
edly tender  their  resignation;  while  the  ministers  of 
this  distracted  country  continue  perfectly  tranquil  with 
the  reiterated  proofs  of  these  miseries  staring  them  in 
the  face.  The  excuse  for  all  is  the  want  of  ready  money  ; 
yet  no  one  exerts  himself,  or  dreams  of  the  possibility  of 
raising  it." 


*  A  remark  perfectly  justified  by  the  administration  of  Alberoni. 
t  -Memoir  of  Tesse. 


The  financier  Orri  in  his  extremity  proposed  to  try 
his  former  schemes;  but  adhering  to  the  advice  of  the 
Princess.  Amelot,  afraid  at  the  commencement  of  his 
embassy  to  produce  an  unfavourable  impression,  pre- 
vailed on  him  to  suspend  the  design.  His  reasoning 
was  just ;  the  Portuguese  broke  into  Andalusia  ;  Cata- 
lonia and  Arngon  were  on  the  point  of  rising,  and,  terri- 
fied at  the  aspect  of  things,  Louis  had  no  choice  left  but 
to  abandon,  or  obtain  a  permanent  footing  in  Spain. 
He  wrote  to  propose  the  establishment  of  French  garri- 
sons in  the  country — at  San  Andero,  San  Sebastian,  and 
San  Lucar,  with  all  tlie  forts  on  the  coasts  of  Guipuscoa 
and  Alava.  This  time  he  was  politic  enough  first  to 
secure  the  support  of  the  Queen  ;  he  had  found  the  true 
secret  of  governing  by  her  means;  and  having  obtained 
the  King's  permission,  she  enjoined  the  minister  at  once 
to  lay  the  proposal  before  the  cabinet  council. 

After  the  most  violent  discussion  and  bitter  alterca- 
tions, the  King,  instigated  by  Amelot,  who  had  received 
instructions  from  the  Queen  and  the  Princess,  insisted 
that  no  distinction  ought  to  be  made  between  French 
and  Spanish  troops;  and  that  orders  should  be  given 
for  its  execution  without  delay  and  without  reply.*  There 
was  no  disputing  the  validity  of  such  reasoning,  but  the 
difficulty  lay  in  carrying  the  project  into  effect;  in  de- 
vising new  financial  plans  and  means  for  providing  for 
the  immediate  wants  of  the  army;  and,  in  short,  the 
entire  details  of  government,  in  still  greater  want  of 
discipline  than  the  armies  of  the  Slate. 

A  fresh  source  of  anxiety  to  those  in  power  was  the 
detection  of  a  plot  to  seize  the  King  and  Queen  at  one 
of  the  holy  festivals  when  the  court  retired  with  great 
ceremony  to  the  palace  of  Buen  Retiro.  The  head 
conspirator  was  Leganez,  a  noble  of  high  rank,  abilities, 
and  influence,  captain  of  the  artillery,  and  governor  of 
the  palace,  and  one  already  suspected  of  an  attachment 
to  the  House  of  Austria.  The  creatures  intended  to  be 
employed,  as  was  reported,  in  its  execution,  were  deser- 
ters and  prisoners  of  war,  who  being  collected  in  the 
capital  had  been  relieved  by  the  governor  and  bought 
over,  it  was  concluded,  through  extreme  distress.  Strange 
rumours  were  afloat,  and  the  whole  city  was  in  a  state  of 
agitation;  Madrid,  Grenada,  and  Cadiz  were  to  rise; 
the  French  and  all  their  partisans  to  be  massacred ;  the 
King  and  Queen  were  to  be  sent  to  Lisbon,  and  if  any 
rescue  were  attempted  to  be  put  to  death.  The  Arch- 
duke was  to  be  proclaimed  ;  and  the  Portuguese  on  one 
side,  iind  the  English  on  the  other,  were  to  make  re- 
spective descents  on  the  capital  and  on  the  coasts  to 
forward  the  ulterior  objects  of  the  plot. 

But  the  sagacious  Amelot  fathomed  the  design,  and 
arrested  Leganez  before  it  was  ripe  for  execution.  The 
grandee  was  sent  a  state  prisoner  to  the  fortress  of 
Pampeluna  without  any  proof  of  his  guilt  having  been 
adduced,  or  any  communication  with  the  French  court. 
From  thence  he  was  subsequently  conveyed  to  France, 
where  he  was  retained  a  prisoner  till  his  death  in  1711. 
In  consequence  of  his  arrest  the  greatest  excitement 
prevailed  among  the  higher  orders.  It  was  an  innova- 
tion of  the  privileges  of  their  order,  in  contempt  of  the 
forms  of  justice,  and  his  innocence  was  generally  as- 
serted by  the  people.  A  strong  prejudice  was  thus 
created  not  only  against  the  ambassador,  but  all  French 
influence  and  dictatorship;  a  prejudice,  it  need  not  be 
added,  covertly  promoted  by  the  Princess  Orsini  and  the 

*  St.  Philippe,  vol.  i.  p.  36'2.    Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  287. 
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Queen,  who,  in  the  midst  of  these  distractions,  retained 
'  the  real  power  in  their  hands,  and  governed  Philip,  the 
country,  and  even  the  court  of  Versailles  by  means  of 
an  uxorious  and  infatuated  monarch.  In  this  proceeding 
commenced  that  decided  jealousy  and  aversion  of  the 
higher  orders  towards  French  support  and  intervention, 
which,  spreading  to  the  people,  not  all  the  conciliatory 
endeavours  and  discretion  of  the  French  ambassador, 
though  supported  by  both  courts,  were  enabled  to  re- 
move. 

Every  attempt  to- recover  Gibraltar,  or  establish  a 
permanent  footing  for  the  French  in  Spain,  had  proved 
ineffectual.  A  series  of  ill-concerted  operations,  want 
of  unanimity  and  means,  and  even  the  inexperience  of 
leaders,  led  to  the  failure  of  new  expeditions  both  by  sea 
and  land.  Again  Villadarias  laid  siege  to  the  ocean- 
citadel  supported  by  a  powerful  French  fleet,  and  mili- 
tary undertakings  in  other  parts  were  suspended  to  attain 
an  object  towards  which  no  progress  could  be  made. 
Marshal  Tesse",  superseding  Berwick,  was  sent  to  press 
the  siege,  but  the  brave  governor  and  his  little  garrison 
laughed  their  attempts  to  scorn,  and  the  British  squa- 
dron easily  threw  in  fresh  supplies  of  provisions  and 
stores.  "  Here  am  I,"  observes  Tess^  to  the  Prince  of 
Condt?,  "  before  the  Pillars  of  Hercules,  engaged  in  a 
siege  undertaken  with  perseverance  and  spirit,  and  no 
means  of  insuring  success,  or  it  might  ere  this  have  been 
happily  terminated. 

"  But  in  Spain,  true  to  the  old  proverb,  we  live  only 
from  day  to  day,  and  think  not  of  remedies  till  evils 
stare  us  in  the  face.  Notwithstanding  the  supplies  sent 
in,  I  found  the  siege  more  advanced  than  1  expected. 
The  English  set  us  an  example  in  keeping  the  sea  at  all 
seasons  with  as  much  tranquil  dignity  as  your  swans  at 
Chantilly.  But  when  the  breaches  were  prepared,  our 
ammunition  failed,  and  our  useless  artillery  could  not 
be  charged.  The  squadron  of  our  Baron  Pontis  was 
detained  by  contrary  winds  ;  no  convoys,  no  cannon, 
and,  as  a  mere  point  of  honour,  only  a  few  shots  were 
heard  every  hour.  Meanwhile  the  enemy  were  repairing 
the  damage,  and  our  army  is  almost  destroyed. "* 

The  French  marshal's  anxiety  for  the  appearance  of 
the  French  fleet  was  soon  renewed,  though  not  in  the 
way  he  desired.  When  it  came  it  was  instantly  attacked 
by  the  English  ;  a  number  of  men-of-war  were  captured, 
and  the  others  with  difficulty  made  their  escape  This 
was  decisive,  and  Philip  gave  his  consent,  with  great 
reluctance,  that  Gibraltar  should  be  left  to  its  fate. 

In  acquainting  his  royal  master  with  this  humiliating 
fact,  the  French  commander  says :  '*  I  received  the 
honour  of  your  Majesty's  letter.  I  admire  your  Ma- 
jesty's firmness  and  goodness;  for  if  you  had  reproached 
us  all,  beginning  with  the  King  your  grandson,  you 
would  not  have  treated  us  as  we  deserved.  In  the  words 
of  an  old  proverb,  never  was  a  plough  so  ill  harnessed 
as  this  country  ;  without  order,  without  decision,  without 
money,  without  objects ;  in  short,  without  every  thing 
that  goes  to  support  a  State.  If  it  were  intended  to 
destroy  the  monarchy,  nothing  more  effectual  could  have 
been  devised."  It  is  curious  to  observe  the  ingenious 
reasons  assigned  by  the  writer  for  raising  the  siege  and 
for  the  loss  of  the  French  vessels;  all  is  laid  to  the 
charge  of  the  Spaniards :  "  We  have  failed,"  he  conti- 
nues, "  before  Gibraltar,  for  want  of  method  and  pre- 
caution. The  unfortunate  loss  of  your  Majesty's  ships 

*  Memmrcs  de  Tesse,  vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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only  happened  because  they  do  not  comprehend  at  Ma-   Annals  of 
drid  either  the  effect  or  practicability  of  what  they  order;  ^ 
they   one   day   destroy    what   they  do  another.      The 
general  spirit  of  the  Spaniards,  even  the  most  zealous, 
is  to  foresee  nothing;  to  hold  themselves  exculpated  for 
misfortunes  of  their  own  making  by  yielding  to  superior 
power.    The  King  himself  seems  to  expect  from  chance 
results  that  only  can  be  attained  by  well-combined  pre-      1724. 
cautions;    and  his  specific  orders  show  an   obstinacy 
that  cannot  fail  to  injure  his  service. 

"  I  will  not  answer  for  the  levy  of  militia  at  Madrid,  State  of  the 
or  many  other  things  which  I  feel  to  be  so  necessary,  country. 
I  hoped  the  Queen  would  enter  into  business;  she 
promised  me  she  would,  and  she  has  capacity  for  it ; 
but  your  Majesty  knows  what  a  young  person  is.  how- 
ever perfect.  As  to  the  funds  which  your  Majesty 
commands  me  to  establish  for  the  subsistence  of  the 
troops,  they  have  never  laid  before  me  any  thing  but  im- 
possibilities ;  the  troops  are  neither  paid  nor  recruited. 
In  a  word,  Sire,  all  things  are  in  a  miserable  state.  I 
will  inform  your  Majesty  of  what  passes  at  Madrid ;  and 
I  will  speak  freely  to  the  Catholic  King;  for  I  cannot 
spend  my  life  in  saying  agreeable  things  when  I  do  not 
feel  them."* 

The  French  marshal  then  resumed  his  command  on 
the  frontiers,  where  he  was  compelled  to  remain  on  the 
defensive.  The  Portuguese  had  already  recovered  seve- 
ral of  the  fortresses  lost  in  the  last  campaign ;  and 
Tesse*  had  the  mortification  to  witness  the  fall  of  Salva- 
tierra,  Albuquerque,  and  Valencia  de  Alcantara  without 
firing  a  single  shot.  The  last  of  these  had  been  de- 
fended with  singular  gallantry  by  Villafuerte,  who  was 
mortally  wounded,  and  it  only  capitulated  after  sustain- 
ing five  assaults.  Its  brave  garrison,  on  being  inarched 
towards  Lisbon,  rose  upon  their  conductors,  mounted 
their  horses,  and  escaped  into  Estremadura.  The  allies 
next  invested  Badajos,  which  Tesse",  however,  had  the 
good  fortune  to  relieve.  Still  it  was  with  difficulty  he 
maintained  his  ground;  the  illness  of  the  Princess  Or- 
sini  had  delayed  the  expected  succours,  and  nothing 
could  be  effected  until  she  was  able  to  return  to  Madrid. 

Meantime  the  emissaries  of  the  Archduke  were  not  Activity  of 
idle;  he  himself  set  out  from  Lisbon,  attacked  Alicant,  the  allies, 
but  was  unable  to  accomplish  his  object.  He  thence 
sailed  for  Barcelona,  which  was  torn  by  intestine  divi- 
sions, and  entered  the  roads.  A  powerful  party  was  in 
his  favour,  but  the  majority  still  adhered  to  Philip,  and 
there  was  a  general  disposition  to  assist  the  Viceroy  in 
his  efforts  against  the  allies.  On  the  appearance  of 
Charles  in  the  port,  his  friends  openly  declared  them- 
selves, while  bands  of  mountaineers  blockaded  the  city 
on  the  land  side.  Others  scoured  the  surrounding 
country,  exciting  the  inhabitants  and  spreading  the  in- 
surrection into  all  parts.  Barcelona  was  reduced  to  extre- 
mities ;  it  could  obtain  no  supplies,  and  was  unable  to 
resist  the  malecontents  within.  The  Viceroy  could  with 
difficulty  raise  troops ;  they  refused  to  fire  on  their 
countrymen,  and  the  Archduke  now  determined  to  storm 
the  place.  He  surprised  the  castle,  and  the  misery  of 
the  wretched  inhabitants  was  at  its  height.  Still  the  city 
held  out,  till  the  breaches  being  made,  and  every  thing 
prepared  for  an  assault,  it  capitulated ;  and  Tarragona, 
Gerona,  Lerida,  Tortosa,  and  Figutras  soon  followed  its 
example.  The  whole  Province  submitted  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Cordova  and  Rosas ;  and  the  Catalans  beheld 
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History.  wjth  surprise  the  Imperial  banners  displayed  to  lead 
them  against  the  French,  whose  alliance  and  friendship 
they  had  so  often  courted.  The  revolution  spread  rapidly 
into  Aragon ;  the  cities  hastened  to  proclaim  the  Archduke, 
those  of  Valencia  did  the  same,  and  even  La  Mancha 
wavered  in  its  faith.  The  situation  of  Philip  now  appeared 
desperate ;  for  Aragon  once  separated  from  Castile 
there  would  be  no  possibility  of  raising  fresh  supplies. 
Desperate  Philip  despatched  a  force  against  Valencia  which  laid 
state  of  waste  every  town  upon  its  route  ;  the  inhabitants  in  some 
affairs.  parts  set  fire  to  their  dwellings,  and  numbers  even  pe- 
rished in  the  flames.  Villa  Reale  was  taken  by  storm, 
the  inhabitants  were  put  to  the  sword,  and  a  new  army, 
led  by  the  King,  spread  devastation  over  Catalonia.  As- 
sassinations, rapine,  and  violence  of  every  kind  were 
the  result ;  and  such  was  the  antipathy  of  the  people, 
that  on  the  approach  of  Philip  they  destroyed  their  sub- 
stance, and  fled  with  their  flocks  into  the  hills.  They 
even  attempted  to  poison  the  springs  on  the  line  of 
march,  so  great  was  the  excitement  in  consequence  of 
the  excesses  committed  by  the  soldiers  ;  and  in  the  bit- 
terness of  their  sufferings  they  execrated  the  war  and 
both  the  royal  desolators  who  had  laid  their  towns  and 
villages  in  ashes. 

Progress  of  But  Spain's  cup  of  bitterness  was  not  yet  full ;  the 
the  Impe-  allies,  animated  to  fresh  exertions  by  the  auspicious 
aspect  of  the  war,  obtained  a  reinforcement  of  fifteen 
thousand  men  from  England,  led  by  the  gallant  Peter- 
borough, and  active  measures  were  adopted  for  a  new 
campaign.  Whilst  the  combined  forces  invaded  the 
country  on  the  side  of  Portugal  an  English  squadron 
was  to  convey  Charles  with  six  thousand  men  to  make  a 
descent  on  Italy,  and  with  the  Duke  of  Savoy  occupy 
the  French  in  that  quarter.  The  Knglish  general  took 
the  command;  but  when  they  had  reached  Gibraltar, 
being  joined  by  the  Prince  of  Darmstadt,  Charles  was 
induced  to  change  his  design,  and  proceed  lo  oppose  his 
rival  on  the  plains  of  Catalonia  ;  now  destined  to  become 
the  arena  on  which  this  sanguinary  contest  was  to  be 
decided,  though  already  a  prey  to  all  the  horrors  of  in- 
testine war. 

Arrival  of        The  English  squadron  having  anchored  in  the  bay  of 
the  Knglish  Altea,  the  Earl  of  Peterborough  issued  a  manifesto  "de- 
:on>    daring  that  he  had  come  to  enforce  the  rights  of  the 
House  of  Austria  and  deliver  the  country  from  foreign 
domination.     The  people  hurried  in  throngs  to  welcome 
the  Archduke  as  their  liberator  ;  the  garrison  of  Denia 
declared  for  him ;  and  it  was  here  that  he  was  first  pro- 
claimed, with  the  usual  formalities,  King  of  Spain. 

Barcelona,  however,  had  been  well  garrisoned  by 
Philip,  and  the  allies  made  little  progress  in  the  siege ; 
Valasco,  the  gallant  Viceroy  who  had  before  saved  it 
from  destruction,  assisted  by  the  Duke  of  Popoli,  still 
held  the  command,  and  awed  the  malcontents.  The 
severe  check  thus  early  experienced  by  the  Imperialists 
cooled  the  ardour  of  their  adherents,  and  they  were 
joined  only  by  about  one  thousand  eight«hundred  moun- 
taineers wholly  undisciplined  and  without  restraint. 
They  were  preparing  to  raise  the  siege  in  despair,  when 
Peterborough,  incensed  at  the  reproaches  and  recrimina- 
tions of  the  allies,  resolved  to  persevere,  and  formed  the 
daring  project  of  seizing  the  castle  of  Montjuich.  He 
called  a  council  of  war,  and  it  was  secretly  agreed  that, 
should  it  prove  unsuccessful,  the  troops  were  to  be  re- 
embarked  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  coast  of  Naples. 
Heedless  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  Archduke,  he  took 
his  measures  with  the  utmost  secrecy  and  despatch,  and 


having  posted  a  thousand  men  in  a  convent  between  the 
citadel  and  the  town,  he  took  advantage  of  the  night 
and  a  period  of  festivity  to  head  the  attack.  The  young 
Prince  of  Darmstadt  joining  him  with  another  body,  on 
the  appointed  signal,  each  rushing  gallantly  into  the 
covert  way  gained  the  bastion,  fortified  its  entrance,  and, 
being  supported  on  the  western  side,  were  enabled  to 
throw  up  an  entrenchment  and  direct  the  artillery  against 
the  inner  works.  The  thousand  men  concealed  in  the 
convent  now  advanced ;  the  alarm  spread  into  the  city, 
when  a  strong  party  having  made  good  their  en- 
trance into  the  castle  raised  a  shout  of  exultation,  re- 
turned by  the  cheers  of  the  English.  The  Prince  con- 
ceiving the  place  was  carried  entered  the  inner  works; 
he  was  allowed  to  approach  close  to  the  gates,  when  the 
Spaniards,  opening  a  terrific  fire,  sallied  forth,  took  num- 
bers of  prisoners,  while  the  rest,  including  the  Prince  of 
Darmstadt,  were  all  slain.  The  English  were  seized 
with  a  panic  and  fled,  tiil  their  gallant  commander, 
succeeding  in  rallying  them,  led  them  back  to  the 
assault.  At  this  moment,  when  the  affair  appeared  des- 
perate, one  of  the  enemy's  magazines  blew  up,  killing 
the  governor  and  his  principal  officers;  and  taking  ad- 
vantage of  the  confusion,  the  mountaineers  rushed  into 
the  inner  works,  and  being  supported  by  the  regular 
troops,  the  garrison,  to  avoid  a  general  massacre,  sur- 
rendered up  the  castle. 

On  this  event  fourteen  thousand  Catalonians  instantly 
joined  the  standard  of  Charles.  The  city  was  sum- 
moned, but  the  gallant  Valasco  made  answer  that  he  was 
resolved  to  bury  himself  under  the  ruins  rather  than 
submit. 

The  garrison,  however,  rose,  and  compelled  him  to 
capitulate,  on  condition  that  he  should  march  out  with 
the  honours  of  war.  On  passing  the  lines,  however, 
with  his  loyal  adherents  he  was  suddenly  attacked  with 
such  fury  by  the  Catalans,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the 
personal  exertions  of  their  gallant  conqueror  and  his 
men,  the  whole  of  this  brave  garrison  would  have  pe- 
rished upon  the  spot. 

Charles  entered  the  capital  of  Catalonia  in  triumph, 
and  was  received  with  acclamations  by  the  inhabitants 
of  every  rank.  The  population  hurried  on  all  sides  to 
be  present,  and  to  witness  the  burning  of  that  famous 
charter  they  had  received  from  Philip,  to  receive  another 
at  the  hands  of  their  new  Sovereign. 

After  a  few  feeble  efforts  to  retrieve  his  affairs,  Philip 
had  again  recourse  to  throw  himself  entirely  on  the 
French,  and  he  made  the  most  lamentable  appeals  to 
Louis.  "  To  you,  Sire,"  he  wrote,  "  under  heaven,  I  am 
indebted  for  my  crown.  Will  you  permit  the  sceptre  to 
be  wrested  from  the  hands  in  which  you  placed  it,  and 
leave  me  to  return  to  France  a  deposed  sovereign,  a  dis- 
grace to  my  family,  and  a  burden  to  my  country  ?" 

This  wretched  and  despicable  monarch  then  assured  his 
grandfather  that  if  he  would  consent  once  more  to  save 
him,  he  would  lead  his  armies  into  Catalonia  and  over- 
whelm his  presumptuous  rival  before  he  had  time  to 
retreat.  Is  it  to  be  believed  that  with  this  vain-glorious 
and  absurd  representation  the  Count  de  Aguilar  was 
despatched  on  a  particular  mission  to  Paris.  Louis, 
though  harassed  by  his  enemies  on  all  sides,  with  his 
own  frontiers  exposed  to  invasion,  made  surprising 
efforts  to  maintain  the  Bourbon  throne  in  Spain,  and 
promised  that  he  should  meet  ample  succours  under  the 
walls  of  Barcelona.  The  unhappy  Philip  had  now  no 
choice  ;  he  must  once  more  head  his  army  and  leave  his 
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Queen.  And  how  was  he  to  settle  the  government 
during  his  ahsence  ?  Agreeably  to  former  etiquette  the 
King  would  have  been  attended  by  part  of  the  cabinet 
and  the  French  ambassador,  while  the  Queen  conducted 
the  government  with  the  pleasing  title  of  Regent.  Yet 
it  was  known  that  the  Queen  and  her  favourite  professed 
to  regard  this  distribution  of  authority  with  extreme 
reluctance.  To  gratify  the  wishes  and  insure  the  little 
comforts  of  the  King,  it  was  proposed  by  the  Princess 
that  he  should  have  the  advice  of  the  Count  de  Fregi- 
liani,  in  the  capacity  of  grand  master  of  the  household, 
to  gratify  the  Spaniards  ;  while  he  should  regulate  his 
movements  by  direction  of  Tesse',  and  Amelot  remained 
behind  to  assist  at  the  deliberations  of  the  Queen  and  the 
Princess. 

The  former  explained  the  perplexity  of  her  situa- 
tion with  admirable  ingenuity  and  appearance  of 
naivete  :  "  You  know,"  she  wrote  to  the  King,  "  I  never 
loved  to  rule ;  I  am  too  well  acquainted  with  the  diffi- 
culties of  government,  and  find  nothing  attractive  in 
them.  The  unhappy  position  of  our  present  affairs  is 
likely  to  make  my  regency  still  more  troublesome ;  and 
I  own  I  should  have  found  it  quite  intolerable,  were  it 
not  for  your  excellent  minister,  in  whom  I  place  implicit 
confidence,  who  assists  me,  and  guides  my  conduct. 
He  will,  I  am  sure,  inform  you  how  greatly  my  cha- 
racter has  been  mistaken  in  leading  it  to  be  supposed  I 
was  a  Princess  who  loved  to  interfere  in  business. 
Would  to  God  that  I  had  no  more  business  than  such  as 
occupies  most  women,  namely,  to  amuse  myself  with 
trifles,  just  what  would  enable  me  to  spend  a  life  calm 
and  serene,  at  least  less  agitated  than  the  present."* 

The  king  therefore,  attended  by  Marshal  Tesse,  full  of 
melancholy  and  foreboding,  hastened  to  meet  his  French 
supplies  early  in  the  spring  under  the  walls  of  Barce- 
lona. Every  squadron  and  every  company  was  called  to 
the  scene  of  action,  where  the  two  monarchs  commanded 
in  person,  both  having  been  crowned  and  solemnly  pro- 
claimed Kings  of  Spain.  The  frontiers  were  left  to  the 
militia  or  the  citizens  of  each  town ;  on  each  side  the 
most  strenuous  efforts,  of  which  Spaniards  and  Austrians 
at  least  are  capable,  were  made  ;  and  the  eyes  of  Spain — 
not  the  hands — as  well  as  the  eyes  of  France  and  all 
Europe,  were  eagerly  directed  to  Barcelona,  and  the  last 
battle  of  the  Kings. 

During  Philip's  march  a  disastrous  incident  ruffled 
the  mind  of  the  commander,  Marshal  Tesse,  and  added 
to  the  difficulties  of  his  position.  A  young  lieutenant 
was  massacred  in  his  bed  at  the  town  of  Guerra,  nine 
leagues  from  Saragossa.  The  troops  of  his  division  in- 
stantly returned  into  the  town,  razed  the  house  where 
the  murder  was  perpetrated,  and  committed  the  greatest 
excesses.  The  neighbouring  people  flew  to  assist  their 
townsmen,  many  lives  were  lost,  and  a  popular  clamour 
was  raised  against  the  Bourbon  sway. 

Large  reinforcements  of  French  troops  and  ships  ar- 
rived. The  Catalans  everywhere  retired  before  the  royal 
forces,  laying  waste  the  country  and  poisoning  the  wells. 
To  add  to  the  popular  prejudices  excited  against  Philip, 
the  Archduke  was  advised  to  avail  himself  also  of  the 
superstition  of  the  Catalans,  and  of  that  fanaticism  so 
marked  a  feature  in  the  Spanish  character.  With  this 
view  he  made  a  procession  to  the  church  of  the  patron 
saint,  prostrated  himself  some  time  before  an  image  of 
the  Virgin,  and  having  devoutly  appeared  to  pray,  went 

*  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  326. 


into  public,  his  face  radiant  with  joy.  It  was  soon 
known  that  the  Virgin,  assisted  by  two  angels,  had  ma- 
nifested her  pleasure  to  the  new  King,  giving  him  the 
most  satisfactory  assurance  of  her  divine  protection  ; 
"  And  it  is  for  this  reason,"  exclaimed  Charles,  "  that  I 
will  never  yield  Barcelona,  but  continue  to  share  the 
fortunes  of  my  brave  Catalans."*  This  was  all  that 
was  required ;  the  wild  exhortations  of  the  priests  and 
the  enthusiastic  devotion  of  the  women  were  the  best 
instruments  of  success  he  could  have  employed. 

Tesse  was  cautious  and  wary,  and  the  progress  of  the 
siege  was  consequently  slow.  Every  expedient  that 
skill  could  suggest,  or  resolution  execute,  was  brought 
into  play,  and  efforts  made  on  both  sides  commensurate 
with  the  stake  at  issue.  At  length  after  a  protracted 
siege,  and  in  spite  of  the  most  gallant  and  obstinate  de- 
fence, every  thing  was  prepared  for  the  final  assault, 
and  Philip,  elated  at  the  prospect  of  success,  anticipated 
the  moment  when  he  should  behold  his  haughty  rival 
suing  for  pardon, — a  prisoner  in  his  hands.f  At  that 
juncture,  before  orders  could  be  given,  a  combined 
English  and  Dutch  squadron  rode  in  sight.  The  French 
vessels  hurried  from  the  road,  and  the  enemy  soon  ap- 
proached the  shore.  Troops  were  landed  ;  the  aspect  of 
things  was  suddenly  changed,  and  though  Philip  in 
desperation  would  have  commanded  the  assault,  his 
more  timid  commander,  who  possessed  full  powers, 
decided  that  it  was  necessary  to  raise  the  siege.  The 
heavy  artillery  and  stores  were  abandoned,  the  sick  and 
wounded  left  to  the  mercy  of  their  enemies.  At  the 
very  hour  of  their  retreat  a  total  eclipse  obscured  the 
sky,  and  from  the  superstitious  enemy  burst  forth  an 
exclamation  that  it  was  the  eternal  setting  of  the  Bourbon 
sun.J 

The  King,  harassed  by  the  enemy,  brought  his  army 
into  Roussillon,  and  he  thence  proceeded  to  Perpignau. 
Marshal  Tesse1  advised  him  to  retire  to  Paris,  and  even 
Louis  himself  recommended  him  not  to  return  to  his 
capital.  But  roused  by  events  to  assert  that  spirit  of 
independence  which,  untrammelled  by  his  Queen  and 
court,  he  really  possessed,  he  returned  within  a  few  weeks 
to  Madrid,  in  the  face  of  a  rival  now  formidable  by  his 
position  and  the  strength  of  his  allies,  and  who  marching 
in  triumph  from  Barcelona  penetrated  into  Aragon  and 
made  himself  master  of  Saragossa.  By  this  act  of  vi- 
gour, and  the  equanimity  with  which  he  bore  adversity, 
he  did  more  to  ingratiate  himself  with  his  subjects  than 
by  his  former  victories ;  so  strange  a  contradiction  ap- 
peared in  the  character  of  the  Spanish  people. 

The  Portuguese,  meantime,  supported  by  the  English 
and  the  Dutch,  entered  into  Castile,  and  having  occu- 
pied Alcantara,  Ciudad  Rodrigo,  and  Salamanca,  were 
already  preparing  to  march  to  Madrid.  Philip,  in  mo- 
mentary danger  of  being  surprised,  lost  no  time  in 
removing  his  court  to  Burgos,  whither  the  Queen  re- 
paired attended  by  all  the  councillors  awl  dignitaries  of 
State ;  and  no  sooner  had  he  placed  the  government  in 
safety  than  he  joined  the  army  of  the  Duke  of  Berwick. 
The  Portuguese  finding  none  to  oppose  them  entered  the 
capital,  became  masters  of  Cuenca  and  the  neighbouring 
forts,  and  having  secured  these  conquests  they  joined  the 
army  of  Charles  at  Guadalaxara. 

Referring  to  this  period,  the  Spanish  writers  favour- 


*  Tesse,  vol.  ii.  p.  219.    Noailles,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 
f  History  of  Europe.     Noailles.     St.  Philippe,  *c. 
1  In  allusion  to  the  device  of  the  Bourbons. 
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able  to  the  Bourbons  have  placed  on  record  a  very 
extraordinary  proceeding,  for  which  they  assigned  mo- 
tives no  less  strange  and  unusual.  To  evince  their 
attachment  to  the  monarch  of  their  choice,  and 
emulating  the  patriotism  of  the  people,  they  assure  us 
the  Spanish  courtesans  sought  the  quarters  of  the 
enemy  in  order  to  incapacitate  them  as  far  as  possible 
from  pursuing  the  war.  In  a  shori  time,  they  assert, 
the  hospitals  were  filled  with  patients,  and  that  more 
than  ten  thousand  of  that  victorious  army  perished.  It 
is  singular  that  the  troops  of  Philip  appeared  to  suffer 
equally,  and  so  great  was  their  discouragement  as  to 
produce  serious  desertion  on  every  side.  Again  he  was 
advised  to  leave  Spain ;  but  he  invariably  replied  that 
he  would  defend  the  crown  to  his  last  breath,  and  never 
abandon  subjects  who  had  shown  proofs  of  such  dis- 
tinguished loyalty.  His  soldiers,  animated  by  this  reso- 
lute deportment,  demanded  to  be  led  against  the  Im- 
perialists, who  were  posted  within  a  few  leagues.  Taking 
advantage  of  the  moment,  Philip,  with  equal  promptness 
and  audacity,  at  the  head  only  of  a  few  cavalry  made  a 
dash  at  Madrid,  took  the  governor  of  Cuenca,  and 
without  risking  a  general  battle  harassed  and  destroyed 
the  enemy.  From  the  instant  he  threw  himself  on  his 
own  resources  and  on  his  people,  his  career  began  to 
recover  its  former  ascendency  and  wore  a  brighter  aspect. 
The  Archduke  began  to  waver  in  his  turn ;  he  had  to 
subsist  in  an  enemy's  country,  and  he  was  shortly  con- 
strained to  retire  to  Valencia. 

Meantime  the  enthusiasm  excited  among  the  troops 
spread  into  the  provinces.  The  people  hurried  on  all 
sides  to  supply  them  with  provisions,  they  placed  their 
property  at  Philip's  disposal,  and  were  proud  to  fight 
under  his  banners.  There  is  no  example  of  a  more  ex- 
traordinary change  having  been  wrought  in  the  senti- 
ments of  a  whole  people  in  so  brief  a  period  than  now 
followed  the  spirited  conduct  and  gallant  bearing  of  the 
King.  He  seemed  inspired  by  a  new  soul,  rode  through 
the  ranks  of  his  army,  harangued  and  thanked  them  for 
their  noble  efforts,  while  he  promised  to  lead  them  to 
fresh  victories.  No  levies  of  men  were  required  ;  every 
citizen  became  a  soldier,  the  priests  assisted  in  forming 
local  guerillas,  and  even  the  distant  province  of  Estre- 
madura  raised  and  supported  twelve  thousand  men. 
The  Imperialists  in  their  retreat  had  seized  Carthagena 
by  treachery  and  occupied  Alicant,  but  were  unable  to 
retain  them.  They  attacked  Murcia,  but  the  Bishop 
put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  already  disciplined 
and  eager  for  the  combat,  and  not  only  repulsed  but 
followed  them,  and  retook  the  towns  of  Origuela  and 
Carthagena.  Navarre  with  equal  success  encountered 
the  rebels  of  Aragon,  and  there  too  the  Bishop  of  Ca- 
latrava,  heading  his  people,  distinguished  himself  by  his 
exploits.  The  Portuguese  lost  Salamanca,  and  having 
the  temerity  to  renew  the  attack  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  Canary  Islands,  which  had  preserved 
their  loyalty,  caused  the  English  fleet  that  appeared  be- 
fore Teneriffe  considerable  damage.  That  of  Majorca 
alone,  having  risen  against  the  Viceroy  and  his  troops, 
rendered  a  capitulation  unavoidable,  and  this  event 
opened  the  way  for  the  loss  of  the  other  Balearic  Islands. 

The  allies  now  became  sensible  that,  though  sup- 
ported by  all  Europe,  they  should  never  succeed  in 
wresting  the  crown  of  Spain  from  the  House  of  Anjou. 
They  might  attack  Spain  in  more  vulnerable  points,  and, 
taking  advantage  of  her  colonial  weakness  and  dilapi- 
dated resources,  strike  a  more  sure  and  no  less  fatal  a  blow 


at  a  distance.  She  had  continued  to  lose  ground  in  Italy 
and  Flanders;  the  Imperialists  gained  the  battle  of 
Ramillies,  became  masters  of  Brussels,  Louvaine, 
Bruges,  and  Ostend  ;  the  Duke  of  Vendome  had  driven 
Prince  Eugene  into  the  Tyrol ;  but  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans, beaten  under  the  walls  of  Turin,  had  lost  the 
whole  of  Piedmont  and  the  Milanese.  The  dukedoms 
of  Mantua  and  of  Modena  and  the  kingdom  of  Naples 
shared  the  same  fate.  These  reverses,  however,  appeared 
to  exercise  no  immediate  influence  on  the  reviving  for- 
tunes of  Philip  in  Spain.  The  allied  army,  harassed 
and  reduced,  had  sought  refuge  in  La  Mancha,  and 
having  received  intelligence  of  the  arrival  of  large  rein- 
forcements from  France,  they  had  no  choice  but  to  risk 
a  battle  or  abandon  the  kingdom  to  the  enemy.  The 
Spaniards  were  commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Berwick ; 
both  armies  were  drawn  out  in  the  plains  of  Almanxa  ; 
the  struggle  was  long  and  sanguinary,  but  terminated  in 
the  rout  of  the  allies,  with  the  loss  of  eighteen  thousand 
men  and  the  whole  of  their  baggage. 

This  important  victory,  commemorated  by  a  monu- 
ment erected  on  the  spot,  may  be  said  to  have  fixed  the 
crown  on  the  head  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty;  and  a 
number  of  fortresses  and  cities  threw  open  their  gates  to 
receive  the  conquerors.  Valencia  submitted  to  the  royal 
arms ;  Philip  pursued  his  victorious  career  through  the 
kingdom  of  Aragon,  and  thence  penetrating  into  Cata- 
lonia, he  retook  in  rapid  succession  the  cities  of  Lerida, 
Tortosa,  Puicerda,  and  the  whole  Cerdagne.  The 
Portuguese  were  driven  from  all  the  points  they  had  so 
long  occupied.  Every  fortress  vied  in  being  the  first  to 
show  its  loyalty,  and  so  great  was  the  desertion  in  the 
ranks  of  the  allies  that  they  had  scarcely  six  thousand 
men  to  oppose  to  the  royal  forces.  Soon,  however,  the 
advantages  obtained  by  a  series  of  unexampled  efforts 
appeared  on  the  point  of  being  again  lost.  Louis  was 
compelled  to  withdraw  his  troops,  the  allies — victorious 
in  other  countries — received  fresh  supplies.  By  the 
victory  of  Oudenard  and  of  Malplaquet,  Prince  Eugene, 
advancing  to  the  French  territories,  seemed  at  one 
period  to  threaten  Paris.  Louis  entered  into  negotia- 
tions with  the  Dutch,  with  a  view  of  detaching  them  from 
the  allies;  but  such  were  their  pretensions,  that  though 
in  1672  they  had  in  vain  solicited  peace  from  France, 
they  now  refused  it  except  on  terms  too  humiliating  to 
be  accepted.  Louis  resolved  to  continue  the  war,  and 
Philip  made  new  exertions  corresponding  with  the  exi- 
gency of  circumstances,  and  the  value  of  the  prize  at 
stake.  The  Roman  Pontiff  had  likewise  joined  the 
enemies  of  Spain  ;  the  Imperialists  had  occupied  the 
Ecclesiastical  States,  and  opened  the  way  for  the  con- 
quest of  Naples ;  yet  Philip's  courage  and  energy,  only 
roused  by  adverse  circumstances,  did  not  desert  him. 
He  commanded  the  Papal  Nuncio  to  leave  his  dominions, 
he  reappeared  at  the  head  of  his  armies,  employed  his 
influence  to  compose  the  differences  between  the  French 
and  Spanish  parties,  resisted  the  court  intrigues  and 
temptations  to  which  he  had  so  long  patiently  submitted, 
and  met  the  losses  he  sustained  in  his  foreign  dominions 
with  exemplary  fortitude  and  resignation.  Oran,  the 
proud  conquest  of  Charles  V.,  had  been  retaken  by  the 
Moors  ;  Sardinia  and  the  Balearic  Islands  were  lost ;  the 
whole  of  the  Italian  States  were  in  possession  of  the 
allies;  about  four  fortresses  were  all  that  remained  to 
him  in  the  Netherlands ;  while  Aragon,  Valencia,  and 
Murcia  secretly  favoured  the  interests  of  the  Austrian 
Prince.  In  the  disastrous  campaigns  of  1706  the 
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French  power  in  the  Netherlands  received  a  blow  from 
which  it  had  never  recovered.  A  succession  of  defeats 
had  swept  away  entire  armies  of  Louis's  veteran  troops  ; 
his  fortresses  had  fallen;  his  revenues  were  exhausted; 
and  a.  famine  attended  with  pestilence  seemed  to  put  a 
climax  to  the  national  evils.  So  complicated  were  the 
embarrassments,  and  so  overwhelming-  the  disasters  he 
had  experienced,  that  the  French  monarch,  notwith- 
standing his  known  magnanimity  and  resolution,  was  at 
length  reduced  to  entertain  proposals  for  a  peace.  He 
commissioned  his  envoy  to  apprize  Philip  that  he  was 
apprehensive  his  embarrassed  situation  would  compel 
him  to  accept  the  preliminaries  offered  by  the  allies.  In 
his  reply  the  young  monarch  declared  his  resolution  to 
perish  rather  than  abandon  his  throne.  "  I  was  deeply 
affected,"  he  wrote,  "  by  the  contents  of  your  letter, 
containing  the  insolent  demands  of  the  English  and  the 
Dutch  ;  never  were  such  made  before.  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe  you  will  listen  to  them, — you  who  have 
shown  yourself  the  most  magnanimous  monarch  on 
earth.  I  am  indignant  at  the  bare  idea  that  I  shall  be 
compelled  to  retire  from  Spain,  so  long  as  one  drop  of 
blood — of  that  blood  which  cannot  submit  to  dishonour 
— remains  in  my  veins.  No  efforts  shall  be  spared  to 
support  myself  on  the  throne  on  which  God  has  placed 
me ;  and  on  which  you,  under  Providence,  have  sup- 
ported me."  The  French  envoy,  likewise,  in  his  account 
of  the  state  of  the  war,  and  the  resources  of  the  govern- 
ment, shows  how  greatly  adversity  had  elevated  the 
character  of  the  King,  tended  to  allay  the  dissensions, 
and  correct  the  intrigues  and  corruption  of  the  court. 
"The  King,"  he  observes,  "equitable  even  to  scrupu- 
lousness, invariably  in  doubtful  cases  decides  against 
himself.  He  relieves  the  people  to  the  extent  his  cir- 
cumstances will  permit ;  he  remits  the  taxes  in  places 
which  have  suffered  by  the  invasion  of  the  enemy.  He 
assists  the  people  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Catalonia, 
who  maintain  their  fidelity  in  the  midst  of  revolt.  In- 
deed he  scatters  his  benefits  daily  ;  he  has  no  favourites 
who  enrich  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  State,  or 
who  usurp  for  themselves  and  their  relatives  the  rewards 
earned  by  others. 

"  The  Queen,  also,  affable  and  beneficent,  never  ac- 
cepts a  present  even  from  the  King.  She  has  not  pur- 
chased a  single  jewel ;  and  neither  the  King  nor  Queen 
expend  above  five  hundred  pistoles  above  what  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  Princess  Orsini  is  so  disinterested 
as  to  refuse  to  receive  her  appointments  or  pensions ;  and 
confers  benefits  even  on  those  whom  she  knows  to  be 

her  enemies The  inferior  nobles,  I  am  persuaded, 

are  favourably  disposed,  and  there  is  no  cause  to  dread 
an  insurrection  so  long  as  the  King  maintains  a  power- 
ful army.  I  am,  however,  of  opinion  that  should  your 
Majesty  withdraw  your  troops,  the  most  loyal  will  con- 
sider the  King  as  abandoned,  and  may  renounce  their 
allegiance  when  they  see  that  he  is  incapable  of  sup- 
porting himself  on  the  throne."*  Louis,  satisfied 
with  what  he  heard,  resolved  to  amuse  the  allies, 
and  by  producing  divisions  amongst  them,  avail  him- 
self of  circumstances  to  purchase  peace  by  the  sacrifice 
of  Philip,  and  set  up  the  claims  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
at  a  more  favourable  period.  He  secretly  imparted  his 
plans  to  Philip,  to  the  Queen,  the  Princess  Orsini,  and 
Amelot  his  envoy,  the  better  to  enable  them  to  oerfonn 
their  respective  parts. 


*  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p..  30—32. 
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Conferences  were  accordingly  opened  at  the  Hague   Annala  of 
and  every  artifice  resorted  to  for  the  purpose  of  pro-     Spain- 
longing  the  discussions,  and  gaining  time  for  new  pre-  v-" """' 
parations.     But  the  allies,  penetrating  Louis's  designs, 
reduced  the  question  of  peace  or  war  to  one  single  pro- 
position ;  requiring  the  French  King  who  had  placed 
his  grandson  on  the  throne  to  compel  him  to  resign  it 
within  a  fixed  period,  and  to  give  security  for  the  faithful 
performance  of  this  indispensable  condition.     Louis,  in  Attempts  to 
order  to  evade  these  demands,  offered,  in  Philip's  name,  amuse  the 
to  make  a  final  cession  of  the  Milanese,  Naples,  and  allies- 
Sicily  ;  but  nothing  short  of  the  entire  Spanish  monarchy      A<  D- 
restored  to  the  House  of  Austria,  except  the  territories  1709-10. 
promised   to  the  King  of  Portugal  and  the   Duke  ofAbffeL18tu 
Savoy,  would  satisfy  the  requisitions  of  the   plenipo-  *heSpanish 
tentiaries  of  Austria,  of  England,  and  Holland.     Louis,  King, 
in  his  own  behalf,  professed  his  acceptance  of  these  con- 
ditions.    At  the  same  time  he  declared  "his  inability  to 
extort  the  consent  of  his  grandson ;  but  he  would  give 
the  most  ample  proofs  in  his  power  of  the  sincere  desire 
he  had  to  conclude  a  peace,  by  withdrawing  his  troops 
from  Spain.'' 

Meantime,   however,   Philip,    supported    by   French  Politic 
troops,  was  vigorously  prosecuting  the  war.      He  caused  measures 
the  Infant  Prince  of  Asturias  to  be  solemnly  recognised  °^  ^''P- 
by  the  Cortez,  and  took  active  measures  to  assume  the 
offensive    in    the   ensuing   campaign.      But   the   allies 
viewing  Louis's  proposals  as  a  mere  feint  to  draw  the 
war  from  the  Netherlands,  and  knowing  how  he   had 
violated  the  most  solemn  engagements,  insisted  on  his 
becoming  responsible  for  the  due  execution  of  the  treaty, 
by  ceding  the  Spanish  fortresses  and  the  towns  of  the 
Netherlands,  till  Spain  should  be  completely  evacuated. 
To  give  time  for  fulfilling  this  condition  they  proposed  a 
suspension  of  arms  during  two  months. 

In  answer  to  these  humiliating  conditions  Louis  re-  Subterfuge* 
plied  that  his  troops  were  in  the  field,  not  in  garrisons;  ofLou'8- 
that  the  demand  implied  an  injurious  suspicion  of  his 
good    faith  ;   but    at  the  same  time  lie  acquainted  his 
grandson  that  France  was  no  longer  capable  of  sustain- 
ing the  burthen  of  such  a  war ;  and  that  he  must  be 
prepared  for  the  cession  of  Spain  itself.     "Peace,"  he  His  views 
maintained,  "  must  be  had  at  any  price  ;  the  longer  it  w'tn  regard 
was  deferred  the  more  distressed  would  become  the  con-      sPalu- 
dition  of  the  King,  and  the  greater  sacrifices  would  be 
required  from  him." 

The  views  of  Louis,  when  generally  known,  produced  Their  effect 
the   most   sinister   influence    throughout  the   whole  ofontneP°- 
Spain.     Alarmed  at  the  desertion  of  the  French,  and  *" 
the  probable  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  even  the 
most  loyal  began  to  waver  ;  others  turned  their  hopes  to 
Austria;  and  a  third  party  embraced  Louis's  own  plan 
for  raising  the  Duke  of  Orleans  to  the  throne,  should  A  new 
Philip  be  unequal  to  sustain  himself  alone.     The  Prin-  rival. 
cess  Orsini  was  the  first  to  penetrate  and  denounce  the    J.1  Jf'f V-f V 
intrigues  of  the  French  court ;  the  Duke  of  Orleans  was  of 
publicly  accused  of  a  design  to  subvert  the  Spanish 
throne,  and  Philip  insisted  that  he  should  no  more  be 
exposed  to  the  presence  of  so  artful  a  rival.     In  his  turn, 
the  Duke  frankly  declared  to  Louis  that  should  Philip 
from  want  of  energy  and  talent  lose  the  crown,  he  was 
resolved  to  make  a  glorious  effort  to  place  it  on  his  own 
brows;  while  the  French  King,  only  aflecting  displea- 
sure, eagerly  availed  himself  of  the  opportunity  of  thus 
carrying  on  the  war  indirectly,  should    Philip,   as    he 
dreaded,  encounter  another  disastrous  campaign.     To  Insincerity 
keep  up  appearances,  however,  he  refused  to  permit  the 
5c 
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History.  Duke  to  resume  the  command,  but  in  his  place  deputed 
La  Rotte,  a  man  of  the  most  consummate  talent  and 
address,  to  promote  his  secret  designs.  He  had  a  rival, 
however,  in  the  Princess  whose  dexterity  baffled  all  his 
calculations,  and  whose  resolution  was  equal  to  her  judg- 
ment. She  discovered  that  La  Rotte  had  proceeded  to 
the  army,  held  secret  interviews  with  the  King's  enemies, 
and  even  repaired  from  Lerida  to  the  camp  of  General 
Stanhope.  Just  as  he  had  completed  his  business  and 
was  returning  to  France  he  was  intercepted  by  an  order 
for  his  arrest,  and  possession  taken  of  his  papers  and 
cess  Orsmi.  gtate  Documents,  amongst  others  of  a  correspondence 

between  the  Duke  of  Orleans  and  General  Stanhope. 
Charges          She  then  instigated  Philip  to  bring  fresh  accusations 
against  the  against  the  Duke  of  corresponding  with  the  enemy,  ex- 
Duke  of      posing  the  army  to  defeat,  and  abandoning  Spain  to  the 
Orleans.      aujes?   on  condition   of  being  permitted  to  retain    the 
kingdoms  of  Murcia,  Valencia,  and  Navarre.     At  the 
same   time  rumours  were  industriously  spread   that  he 
was  engaged  in  obtaining  a  dispensation  from  the  Pope, 
that  he  might  espouse   the  Queen  Dowager,  witli  the 
intention  of  maintaining  his  usurped  power  by  means  of 
her  connections.     However  absurd,  these  reports  gained 
ground,  and  produced  considerable  excitement  in  the 
minds  of  the  ignorant  and  infatuated  ;  and  it  was  now 
Louis  saw  the  impolicy  of  the  conduct  he  had  adopted. 
To  save   his   honour   he  was  compelled  to  recall    his 
instructions,  and  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  his 
grandson  and  the  Duke ;  recommending  the  former  to 
bury   the   whole   of   this    disagreeable    transaction    in 
oblivion.* 

While  these  proceedings,  so  disgraceful  to  the  repu- 
tation of  Louis,  and  to  which  only  the  exigency  of  his 
affairs  could  have  compelled  him  to  stoop,  aggravated 
the  anxieties  and  sufferings  of  a  long  protracted  war, 
Philip  was  exerting  himself  to  gain  the  confidence  of  the 
nation,  but  was  wholly  unable  to  reconcile  the  Spaniards 
Discontent  Of  anv  c]ass  to  jne  control  of  a  French  party,  which  ap- 
grandees.  Pomted  or  dismissed  ministers  at  its  pleasure;  murmurs 
and  complaints  were  heard  throughout  the  court  and 
capital.  The  high  nobility  in  particular  denounced  the 
Princess  and  her  chosen  envoy,  Amelot,  as  the  instiga- 
tors of  the  national  disasters  and  ruin.  They  conceived 
themselves  insulted  by  the  recent  disgrace  of  Montellano, 
a  man  of  ancient  and  honourable  descent,  whose  house 
had  been  long  illustrious,  and  who,  in  addition  to  his 
other  merits,  had  now  become  the  patron  of  literature 
Disgrace  of  and  literary  men.  In  the  person  of  its  present  member, 
Montellano.  Wn0se  taste  led  him  to  encourage  literary  assemblies  as 
in  other  countries,  (notwithstanding  the  frowns  of  the 
court,)  they  felt  dishonoured  by  the  arbitrary  proceeding 
of  a  government  which  had  dismissed  one  so  justly  po- 
pular from  its  service ;  nor  was  the  Count  himself  less 
severe  and  vehement  in  his  strictures.  When  the  King 
remonstrated  with  him  on  the  harshness  of  his  language, 
he  replied  to  Amelot,  charged  to  acquaint  him  with  the 
royal  displeasure,  "What  better  proof  of  zeal  can  I  give 
the  King  than  to  censure  what  is  injurious  to  the  mo- 
narchy. Surely  we  may  be  allowed  to  speak,  and  to 
speak  freely,  we  who  are  embarked  with  him  in  the 
same  vessel,  on  the  very  point  of  foundering  from  the 
ill-directed  efforts  of  those  placed  at  the  helm."  The 
Reaction  of  Duke  of  Medina  was  so  incensed  at  the  conduct  of  the 
popular  French  court,  that  he  actually  proposed  to  join  the  allies ; 
and  the  political  feuds  thus  engendered  soon  extended 

*  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  76.     St.  Philippe,  vol.  i.  p.  249. 
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to  the  army,  and  the  Spaniards  at  length  became  more  Annals  of 
eager  to  engage  the   French   troops  than   the  enemy.      Spam. 
Even  the  French  residents  in  the  capital  became  anxious 
respecting  their  safety  ;    nor  was   the   violence   of  the 
people  allayed  till  the  discovery  was  made  of  the  secret 
correspondence,  and  it  transpired  that  even  by  receiving 
the  Archduke  as  their  King,  they  would  not  insure  the 
integrity  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.     It  further  appeared 
that  the  Imperialists  had  already  promised  part  of  Ga-  Secref 
licia  and  Estremadura  to  the  King  of  Portugal,  and  a  views  of 
strong  frontier  in  the  Netherlands  to  the  Dutch.     Simi-  thelmpe- 
lar  projects  of  coalition  and  consequent  dismemberment  riallsts  dls' 
of  the  kingdom  being  attributed  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  Favourable 
the  result  was  favourable  to  the  cause  of  Philip,  and  the  effect  on 
people  looking  to  him  as  their  final  resource,  all  his  Philip's 
former  popularity  began  to  return.  cause. 

In  the  progress  of  this  change  it  is  sufficiently  evident  Political 
that   the   Princess  was  the  soul  of  Philip's  party,  and  influence 
through  her  royal  mistress  directed  the  whole  of  his  of  Orsmi- 
movements,  till  it  reached  the  political  revolution  which 
established  him  on  his  throne.     Like  the  Queen,  she  was 
perfect  in  the  art  of  imposing  upon  those  around  her, 
of  obtaining  the  confidence  of  opposite  parties,  playing 
them  off  against  each  other,  and  sacrificing  each  in  turn 
as  the  royal  interest  dictated.     She  had  thus  for  a  period  Her  artful 
supported  all  the  measures  of  Amelot,  and  finally  assisted  P°licy' 
him  in  extorting  the  consent  of  the  King  and  Queen  to 
the  disgrace  of  Montellano,  and  she  now  with  equal 
indifference  prepared    to    sacrifice   the   envoy   himself, 
though  her   favourite  choice,  to  the  demands  of  both 
courts  and  the  pleasure  of  the  Spanish  nation.     She 
threw   on  him  the  whole  odium  of  the  measures  she 
had    herself   advised,   solicited    his   immediate  recall, 
affected  indignation  at  the  concessions  of  Louis  to  the 
allies,  and  with  apparent  disinterestedness  tendered  her 
own  resignation  to  the  King.     She  at  the  same  time 
exercised  all  her   influence  over  the  Queen  to  inspire 
Philip   with   fresh    courage,  to   head   his  armies,  and  April, 
throw  himself  for  support  upon  the  Spanish  people.    At  Noble  U8e 
her  suggestion,  also,  he  convened  the  chief  ministers  n^e       er 
and  grandees  to  consult  them  and  ask  their  assistance. 
He  explained  the  embarrassing  situation  in  which  he 
was  placed  by  the  public  reports,  and  his  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  intentions  of  the  French  court.     He 
appealed  to  the  enthusiasm  and  to  the  attachment  of 
his  subjects,  and  concluded  with  expressing  his  sincere 
wish  to  be  guided  by  their  advice. 

The  example  of  Portocarrero,  so  distinguished  for  his  Patriotic 
ability,  and  who   now  at  the  advanced  age  of  seventy-  examPle' 
four  emerged  from  his  retirement,  by  his  high  station 
and  his  eloquence  called  forth  a  general  burst  of  enthu- 
siasm.    The  assembly  unanimously  rose,  swore  allegi- 
ance, and  bound  themselves  heart  and  hand  to  maintain 
the  rightful  sovereign  of  the   Spanish  people  upon  his 
throne.     At  the  mention  of  England  and  Holland,  the 
discovery  of  the  recent  intrigues  with  the  Duke  of  Or- 
leans and  the  Archduke  on  the  part  of  France,  with  the 
contemplated  dismemberment  of  the  monarchy,  a  shout 
of  indignation  resounded  through  the  hall;  and  from  Enthusi- 
that  moment,  when  all  reliance  upon  the  French  court  as™  of  the 
seemed  at  an  end,  Philip  assumed  a  more  formidable  nt 
attitude  than  he  had  ever  before  done.     They  declared 
that  the  whole  people,  without  distinction  of  rank,  pro- 
fession, or  age,  would  rise  with  them  as  one  man,  and 
they  would  thenceforth  prefer  to  sacrifice  their  lives  and 
fortunes  rather  than  submit  to  the  insolent  dictation  of 
foreigners,  who  aimed  at  depriving  them  at  once  of  their 
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King,  their  country,  and  their  honour.  They  further 
entreated  that  the  French  might  be  wholly  dismissed, 
and  a  purely  Spanish  administration  appointed  to  direct, 
at  this  momentous  crisis,  the  energies  of  the  people. 

Philip,  with  expressions  of  enthusiasm  wholly  new  to 
him,  received  the  generous  devotion  of  the  nobles  as  a 
pledge  of  the  security  of  the  monarchy  and  the  people. 
Having  dismissed  the  assembly  with  tears  of  gratitude 
in  his  eyes,  he  repaired  to  the  Princess  Orsini,  whose 
good  work  it  was,  to  announce  his  extraordinary  success. 
She  undertook  to  communicate  to  her  former  favourite 
and  adviser,  Amelot,  the  unpleasant  tidings  of  his  dis- 
mission. The  Duke  of  Medina  Celi,  at  the  head  of  the 
ministry,  assumed  the  direction  of  foreign  affairs,  the 
Marquis  of  Bedmar  took  the  war  department ;  and  no 
member  of  the  new  ministry  but  a  Spaniard  was  allowed 
to  retain  office,  or  possessed  the  confidence  of  the  King. 
The  Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Count  of  Bergueik,  two  no- 
blemen distinguished  by  their  opposition  to  foreign 
influence,  were  appointed  plenipotentiaries  at  the  Hague, 
though  Philip  was  perfectly  aware  that  they  could  not 
even  be  received.  Their  instructions  were  carefully 
made  known,  however,  to  the  public  and  produced  the 
desired  effect.  How  well  adapted  some  of  these  instruc- 
tions were  to  gain  popular  support  will  appear  from  the 
following  passages  :  "  The  robes  of  peace  ought  not  to 
be  cut  out  of  a  single  piece  of  brocade ;  and  it  is  there- 
fore contrary  to  equity  that  only  Spain  should  be  dis- 
membered. Whatever  France  may  choose,  or  whatever 
it  may  cost  her,  Spain  will  never  submit  to  be  despoiled 
of  her  ancient  inheritance.  The  King  has  resolved  not 
to  yield  any  portion  of  Spain,  the  Indies,  or  the  Duchy 
of  Milan  ;  he  protests  against  the  actual  dismember- 
ment of  the  Milanese  by  the  Emperor  in  favour  of  the 
Duke  of  Savoy,  though  he  is  willing  to  indemnify  the 
Duke  with  the  Island  of  Sardinia.  But  to  obtain  peace, 
King  Philip  will  cede  Naples  to  the  Archduke,  and  on 
the  restoration  of  Majorca  and  Minorca  give  Jamaica  to 
the  English.  In  making  the  offer  of  commercial  ad- 
vantages to  the  Dutch,  he  is  willing  to  open  the  trade  of 
America  to  all  nations,  and  to  establish  a  Board  for 
their  convenience  at  Cadiz.  The  plenipotentiaries  are 
required  to  adhere  to  these  terms,  and  to  communicate 
them  to  the  King  of  France.  And  should  these  con- 
cessions not  be  deemed  ample  enough,  they  are  to  endea- 
vour to  prevail  on  the  King  of  France  to  cede  some  of 
his  own  conquests;  to  negotiate  for  the  restoration  of 
the  Electors  of  Bavaria  and  Cologne,  and  for  the  Elector 
of  Bavaria  to  assume  the  administration  of  the  Nether- 
lands, till  they  can  be  transferred  to  a  Spanish  Prince.''* 
Neither  the  nobles  nor  the  people  forfeited  their  so- 
lemn pledge ;  their  exertions  more  than  realized  the 
sanguine  hopes  of  the  King.  Contributions  from  all 
ranks,  with  money  and  plate,  were  poured  into  the  public 
treasury.  Levies  of  men  were  made  on  all  sides  ;  and 
from  the  nobles  the  enthusiasm  as  rapidly  spread  to  the 
different  professions,  even  to  the  clergy.  This  brought  a 
fresh  accession  of  wealth  and  influence  to  the  cause;  and 
the  resistless  arm  of  fanaticism,  directed  by  the  priests 
and  pastors  against  rebels  and  heretics,  brought  new 
supplies  to  the  royal  standard.  For  the  first  time  the 
chief  command  was  intrusted  to  a  Spaniard,  the  Conde 
de  Aguilar,  celebrated  alike  for  his  military  talent  and 
his  devotion  to  the  King,  and  prompt  measures  were 
taken  for  attacking  the  allies. 

*  Lamberti,  vol.  v.  p.  322.    Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  55. 
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The  favourable  aspect  of  affairs  in  Spain,  and  the   Annals  of 
harsh    terms  sought  to  be  imposed  on  France  by  the      sl)ain- 
allied  powers,  at  length  enabled  Louis  to  throw  off  the 
mask.     He  required  from  the  allies  a  formal  declaration 
of  their  demands;  but  he  was  not  permitted  thus  easily 
to  evade  the  question,  and  withdraw  from  the  terms  pro- 
posed by  himself.     The  preliminaries  were  drawn  out 
and   signed   by  the   plenipotentiaries;  and  the  article 
relating  to  the  acknowledgment  of  the  Archduke  par-  Louis  com- 
ticularly  enforced.     A  suspension  of  arms  was  to  be  pelled  to 
granted  for  putting  him  in  possession  of  the  throne ;  throw  off 
and  should  Philip  refuse  his  consent,  Louis  was  bound  the  mask* 
to  recall  his  troops,  and  to  join  the  allies  in  concerting 
proper  measures  for  obtaining  his  compliance.     Nay,  it  Pertinacity 
was  insisted  that  no  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon  of  .the 
should  ever  become  Sovereign  of  Spain,  nor  was  France  a 
to  obtain  any  share  in  the  Spanish  Indies,  or  participate 
in  the  commerce  of  the  new  world. 

Desperate  as  was  the  state  of  his  affairs,  Louis  was  Public 
not  yet  so  humbled  as  to  subscribe  to  conditions  which  avowal  *nd 
would  not  only  strip  him  of  his  conquests,  but  degrade  Louis. ' 
him  in  the  eyes  of  Europe  and  leave  him  without  an 
ally.     On   the   article  of  compelling  his  grandson    to 
resign  his  crown,  he  remarked  with  bitterness,  that  if 
forced  to  the  melancholy  alternative,  he  would  prefer  to 
continue  the  war  against  his  enemies  rather  than  against 
his  own  children.     Following  the  example  set  him   by 
Philip  he  exclaimed  against  the  rapacity  of  the  allies, 
whose  ulterior  views  were  to  dismember  France,  and  he 
would  throw  himself  for  support  upon  his  people.     And 
then  with   the  policy   that  actuated   Philip  under  the 
advice  of  the  Princess  Orsini,  he  published  a  declaration 
of  his  pacific  views,  in  which  he  reflected  with  severity 
on  the  ambition  and  barbarity  of  his  enemies  in  seeking 
to  impose  terms  so  extravagant.     "  Although  my  ten-  Address  to 
derness  for  my  people,"  he  concludes,  "is  as  strong  as  the  French 
my  affection  for   rny  children;  although  I  share  with  nation- 
them  the  calamities  which  war  draws  upon  faithful  sub- 
jects, and  have   manifested  to  all  Europe  that  I  sin- 
cerely desire  peace,  I  feel  assured  they  will  be  the  first 
to  oppose  my  acceptance  of  it  on  conditions  so  contrary 
to  justice  and  the  honour  of  the  French  nation."     As  Its  results. 
in  Spain  the  effect  of  this  declaration  was  instantaneous, 
the  military  pride  of  the   French,  apparently   sinking 
under  the  weight  of  public  calamities,  responded  to  the 
voice  of  the  aged  King  and  prepared  for  another  effort 
to  rescue  France  from  dishonour. 

To  continue  the  struggle,  however,  with  the  slightest  Extreme 
hopes  of  success  it  was  imperative  on  him  to  recall  the  necfssity 
flower  of  his  army  from  Spain.     The  sudden  execution  p^,^, 
of  such  a  measure  must  involve  the  most  serious  conse-  Monarch. 
quences,  as  regarded  the  immediate  stability  of  Philip's 
throne.     Notwithstanding  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people      A.  D. 
and  the  pledges  he  had  received  of  the  attachment  of     1709. 
the  nobles  and  the  clergy,  they  could  not  wage  a  war  June, 
on  their  own  soil  with  England,  Austria,  Holland,  and  £Iagm  o{-  u 
their  allies,  already  in  possession  of  a  great  part  of  the  courtf 
country.     At  the   moment  when   every  thing  appeared 
propitious  for  his  cause,  this  unexpected  blow  caused  the 
utmost  excitement  and    consternation   throughout   the 
court  and  the  country.     Philip  made  every  effort  to  ob- 
tain a  remission  of  the  sentence,  or  at  least  a  respite ; 
but  the  necessities  of  the  French  monarch  supplied  an 
answer  to  all  the  prayers  and  entreaties  of  the  wretched  Interfer. 
King.     He  had  then  recourse  to  the  influence  and  the  ence  an(i 
tears  of  the  Queen.     She  wrote  to  the  aged  monarch  appeal  of 
(himself  surrounded  by  a  host  of  difficulties  and  perils,  «">  Queen. 
5c2 
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from  which  he  knew  not  how  to  escape,  yet  at  his  last 
hour  throwing;  himself  on  an  impoverished  people  with- 
out an  ally)  to  make  further  sacrifices  to  the  fantastic 
idol  of  royal  honour  and  the  glory  of  the  French.  "  We 
have  no  infantry  to  protect  us,"  ran  the  unhappy  Queen's 
appeal,  "and  unless  you  will  spare  us  twenty  battalions, 
the  enemy  will  reach  Madrid,  and  your  poor  children 
are  ruined.  Take  pity,  I  beseech  you,  on  my  forlorn 
situation,  for  I  am  in  hourly  expectation  of  giving  birth 
to  another  child ;  and  what  will  be  the  fate  of  me  and 
my  children?  The  mere  terror  of  being  so  completely 
abandoned  will  cause  my  death.  Can  you  be  so  hard- 
hearted as  to  expose  me  to  alarms  and  dangers  from 
which  it  is  in  your  power  only  to  relieve  me  ?  I  neither 
can  nor  will  believe  that  the  affection  you  once  showed 
me  will  ever  permit  you  to  desert  me  thus — and  on  so 
trying  an  occasion."* 

With  the  usual  good  fortune  of  the  Queen,  and  the 
happy  expedients  of  her  favourite  Princess,  that  which 
no  king,  no  suffering  and  appealing  people  could  extort 
by  repeated  solicitations,  two  women  succeeded  in 
obtaining  by  a  single  letter.  It  was  arranged  that 
twenty  battalions  were  to  remain  ;  at  least  till  Philip 
could  prepare  his  forces,  avail  himself  of  the  enthusiasm 
of  his  people,  and  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  Queen 
and  his  monarchy.  Too  sensible  that  the  whole 
power  of  the  allies  would  be  directed  against  the  last 
barriers  which  protected  him  in  the  campaign  already 
begun,  Louis  at  the  same  time  adjured  his  grandson  by 
all  he  held  dear  to  call  forth  the  resources  of  Spain,  and 
to  show  that  the  Spaniards  were  equal  to  vindicate  the 
integrity  and  independence  of  their  country. 

Happily  for  Philip  the  allies  concentrated  their  chief 
forces  in  the  Netherlands  ;  the  British  and  Portuguese 
were  defeated  on  the  Cuza,  and  the  Western  frontier 
was  thus  rendered  free.  In  Catalonia  the  Imperialists 
were  inferior  in  force ;  but  the  advantage  this  afforded 
was  lost  by  divisions  between  the  Spanish  and  French 
commanders.  Count  Staremberg,  ever  prompt  to  avail 
himself  of  the  faults  of  an  adversary,  crossed  the  Segra, 
and  attacked  the  fortress  of  Balaguer.  D'Aguilur  was 
eager  to  engage  the  enemy,  and  raise  the  siege,  but  the 
French  commander,  apprehensive  lest  the  Spaniards 
should  turn  their  arms  against  his  own  troops,  retreated 
when  on  the  point  of  action,  and  the  fortress  was 
•  carried  in  their  sight.  On  this  intelligence  Philip  left 
Madrid,  and  hurried  to  the  army,  bent  on  composing 
these  disgraceful  feuds.  "  I  am  surprised  at  your  con- 
duct," he  wrote  to  Bezons ;  "  and  to  act  thus  dis- 
honourably to  both  nations  in  the  presence  of  the  enemy  ! 
Be  assured  I  do  not  repair  to  the  army  without  a  reso- 
lution of  doing  something  worthy  of  my  birth."  But 
Philip's  efforts,  however  sincere,  were  neutralized  by  the 
national  jealousy  and  enmity  felt  no  less  by  the  com- 
manders and  officers  than  by  the  troops  themselves; 
and  he  soon  drew  off  with  D'Aguilar  to  try  his  fortune 
by  means  of  his  Spanish  force  alone.  On  the  Eastern 
frontier,  however,  Noailles  maintained  the  honour  of 
the  French  arms,  reduced  Figueras,  and  surprised  an 
Austrian  camp  under  the  very  walls  of  Gerona. 

But  these  partial  successes  produced  no  solid  advan- 
tage, nor  were  the  measures  of  the  new  Spanish  ministry 
attended  with  the  favourable  results  so  long  anticipated. 
The  suspicions  of  the  people  were  excited  by  perceiving 
that  the  French  influence,  notwithstanding  the  pro- 

*  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  65. 
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fessions  of  Philip  and  the  court,  continued  as  strong  as  Annals  of 
ever ;  the   secret   correspondence  with   Versailles    was     Spain, 
resumed ;  the  King  withheld  his  confidence  from  the 
prime  minister,  and  admitted  to  his  councils  the  con 
fidential  agents  of  Louis.    The  whole  transaction  began 
to  be  looked  upon  as  a  preconcerted  design  between  the 
two  courts  of  Versailles  and  Madrid  to  rouse  the  dor- 
mant energies  of  the  people,  and  produce  its  effect  on 
the  negotiations  still  contemplated  with  the  allies.     The 
French  envoy,  who  had  been  ostensibly  dismissed,  still 
remained   at  the    Spanish   court,   was   invited    to  the 
council,  and  received  the  same  attentions  as  before. 

The  conduct  of  Medina  Celi  by  no  means  justified 
the  high   expectations  entertained  of  him.     The  sub- 
ordinate ministers,  without  being  consulted  in  any  act, 
were    held    responsible,    and    began    to    remonstrate 
strongly  against  the  breach  of  promise  virtually  com- 
mitted by  the  court,  hi  making  formal  ministers  of  the 
Spaniards  while  the  real  power  was  still  intrusted  to 
foreigners.*  Again  every  thing  was  confusion  and  cabal ;  Failure  of 
a  torrent  of  adverse  circumstances  bore  down  every  effort  a|*  PM'l1'8 
of  the  court  to  arrest  its  progress;  and  the  sincere  zeal  of  **  ans" 
the  nobles,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  people,  and  the  mag- 
nanimous resolution  of  Philip,  which  promised  so  much, 
all  ended   in   abortive   attempts,   which   only  plunged 
them    into   more   complicated    difficulty   and    distress. 
This  extraordinary  and  humiliating  fact,  so  observable  Singular 

+       "i  1 

in  the  Spanish  character  and  policy  at  all  periods  as  to  :n 
baffle  the  most  cautious  calculations  of  probable  results,  j^,,6,."' 
was  too  familiar  to  the  national  mind  to  produce  either  Of  the 
astonishment   or   dismay;    and   with  the  genius   of  a  Spanish, 
people  that  can  afford  to  be  beaten  in  fifty  battles,  all  character, 
true  Spaniards  consoled  themselves  with  the  hope  that 
one  day  victory  would  yet  be  theirs.     Seldom,  till  their 
cause  appealed  desperate,  were  they  capable  of  making 
sacrifices  and   exertions   necessary  for   national   inde- 
pendence and  honour  ;  and  till  that  period  they  endured 
suffering  and  privation  of  every  kind  with  a  patience 
and  obstinacy  which  set  their  enemies  at  defiance,  and 
wearied  out  the  endurance  even  of  their  conquerors. 

To  disarm    the  popular   indignation,   the    Princess  Clamour  of 
Orsini  offered  to  resign  her  situation  at  the  court,  and, the  P60!'1^ 
affecting  to  consider  her  presence  injurious  to  the  royal 
cause,  even  solicited    her   own  recall.     Her   scruples,  Affect edre- 
however,  were  soon  overcome  by  the  Queen's  solicita-  |'rel™nt  °* 
tions ;  and  the  Spanish  party  were  satisfied  with  her  ce(js< 
solemn  assurance  that  she  would  no  more  interfere  with 
the  government.     This  was  all  she  could  obtain ;  the 
French  envoy  and  his  countrymen  were  dismissed  with- 
out ceremony,  too  happy  to  escape  the  popular  fury, 
and  Philip,  distracted  at  witnessing  evils  which  he  could 
not  remedy,  betook  himself  once  more  with  joy  to  the 
army. 

Thus  fell  the  more  enlightened  system  of  administra-  A  native 
tion  planned  by  Orri,  promoted  by  Amelot,  and  ren-  ministry 
dered  efficient  by  vigorous  measures,  and  the  government  aPl1011 
relapsed  into  the  hands  of  natives,  as  ignorant  as  they 
were  hostile  to  every  improvement,  and  to   the  very 
elements  of  political  science.    The  same  procrastinating  Effect  of  its 
spirit  and  weak  conduct  spread  through  every  depart-  councils  on 
ment  of  the  State;    the  entire  nation  partook  of  th6^*^' 
criminal  negligence  of  the  ministry;  and  Philip,  engaged  conjuct  OI 
in  equally  vain  efforts  in  the  field,  without  abilities  to  the  King, 
devise   a  remedy,  without  counsellors,    and  disgusted 
alike  with  the  apathy  of  the  ministers,  and  the  progress 

*  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  82. 
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of  the  war,  sought  to  bury  his  disappointment,  during 
the  winter  months,  in  the  pleasures  of  the  chase.  The  sport 
of  circumstances  he  could  not  control;  and  no  longer 
threatened  with  the  immediate  loss  of  his  crown,  the 
allies  having  directed  all  their  efforts  against  the  un- 
fortunate Louis,  the  King  once  more  became  the  feeble 
creature  of  the  court,  immersed  in  pleasure,  and  sub- 
servient to  a  woman's  will,  insomuch  that  it  was  only 
the  secret  interference  of  the  Princess  Orsini,  through 
the  agency  of  the  secretary,  Grimaldi,  that  could  prevent 
the  dissolution  of  the  government,  and  the  ruin  of  the 
country.  The  recent  campaign  had  been  productive  of 
no  important  results  to  either  party;  but  that  of  1710 
proved  very  different,  being  full  of  stirring  incidents, 
followed  by  more  serious  consequences.  Philip  him- 
self assumed  the  command ;  crossed  the  Segra  at 
Leridn,  and  attempted  to  surprise  Balaguer ;  but  Count 
Staretnberg,  anticipating  his  designs,  threw  in  reinforce- 
ments, and  took  up  a  position  at  Agramonte,  which, 
added  to  the  inundations  of  the  river,  seriously  annoyed 
the  King's  army.  He  recrossed  the  river,  attempted 
to  bring  his  opponent  to  an  action,  and  being  still  foiled 
contented  himself  with  reducing  several  places,  and 
harassing  the  enemy  with  his  light  troops.  The  Im- 
perialists being  at  length  reinforced,  the  Archduke  him- 
self arrived  to  attack  Philip  in  person,  just  as  the  latter 
had  fallen  back  on  Lerida  to  obtain  his  supplies.  The 
two  rivals  were  now  in  sight  of  each  other,  prepared  to 
decide  the  long-protracted  struggle  by  a  general  action, 
each  relying  on  the  superior  tactics  of  his  really  able 
commander.  The  allies,  following  the  Spaniards,  at- 
tempted to  cut  them  off  from  Lerida,  detaching  a  body 
of  cavalry  to  effect  a  passage  over  the  Noguera.  Philip 
despatched  the  whole  of  his  horse  to  oppose  them,  and 
advanced  at  the  head  of  his  infantry  to  attack  the  main 
body,  already  posted  on  rising  ground  near  the  town  of 
Almenara.  The  Spaniards  were  received  with  a  tre- 
mendous fire,  and  charged  by  the  entire  force  of  the 
enemy.  Philip's  cavalry,  driven  back  on  the  infantry, 
caused  so  great  a  confusion  that  his  army  must  have 
been  cut  to  pieces,  or  have  surrendered,  had  not  the 
night  fortunately  closed  in.  It  was  in  vain  the  King 
sought  to  rally  his  panic-struck  troops ;  he  owed  his 
safety  only  to  the  gallantry  of  a  regiment  of  light  horse, 
who  nearly  all  perished  in  his  defence.  The  fall  of 
Barbastro,  Carmenia,  and  Huerc;i,  and  other  places  on 
the  line  of  communication  with  Catalonia,  soon  followed 
this  disastrous  rout.  The  allies,  pushing  their  advan- 
tage, overtook  and  defeated  the  King's  rear-guard,  and 
approaching  the  Ebro  sought  to  cut  off  the  Spaniards 
from  the  capital.  It  was  with  the  utmost  difficulty 
Philip  reached  Saragossa  before  the  allies,  in  great  dis- 
order, with  troops  exasperated  against  their  leaders, 
declaring,  as  usual,  that  they  were  betrayed,  and  desert- 
ing the  royal  standard  in  throngs. 

In  this  bitter  exigency  the  Marquis  of  Bay  was  sum- 
moned from  the  western  frontier  to  the  King's  relief ;  a 
council  of  war  hastily  met,  but  such  was  Philip's  per- 
plexity, so  great  were  the  divisions  of  his  generals,  that  the 
Imperialists  had  time  to  cross  the  Ebro  at  Pina,  and 
appear  in  order  of  battle  before  the  council  had  deter- 
mined whether  to  risk  another  engagement  or  abandon 
Aragon. 

No  choice,  however,  was  now  left  them ;  they  were 
compelled  to  face  the  allies,  and  hazard  another  battle. 
The  left  wing  of  the  Spaniards  rested  on  the  river,  the 
centre  occupied  some  broken  ground  favourable  for  the 


operations  of  their  infantry  ;  their  right  slretched  lo  the  Annals  of 
heights  of  Torralva,  which  command  the  city.     Philip,     S'Fain' 
however,  had  only  twenty  thousand  men,  lull  of  murmurs 
and  discontents,  to  oppose  to  an  army  of  thirty  thou- 
sand, animated  by  the  presence  of  his  rival,  and  flushed 
with  victory. 

The  battle  began  at  the  break  of  day  by  a  brisk  can- 
nonade;  Philip  riding  along  the  lines  addressed  them 
in  brief  but  emphatic  language,  declaring  that  he  would  Battle  of 
live  and  die  among  his  brave  Spaniards.     They  replied  Torralva. 
to  him   with  shouts  of  exultation ;    and,  seizing   the 
favourable  moment,  his  horse  made  a  furious  charge  on 
the  allies,  broke  the  Portuguese  squadrons,  and  followed 
them  as  far  as  the  convent  of  the  Chartreux,  where  they 
nearly  surprised  the  Archduke,  who  was  on  that  spot 
waiting  the  result  of  the  battle.     Their  too  great  ardour,  The  SpanU 
however,   proved   the   cause   of  their  overthrow ;    the  ani8  "K?in 
allies  brought  up  their  reserve,  repulsed  them,  and  at  ['"ut*" 
the  same  moment  the  Spanish  left  was  charged  in  flank 
and  rear  and  put  to  flight.     Still  the  centre  kept  its 
ground,  till  the  enemy's  infantry,  pouring  in  a  heavy 
fire,  charged  and  overthrew  it.     The  new  levies  threw 
down  their  arms  and  fled ;  while  a  small  veteran  force 
conducted  itself  with  honour,  covered  the  King's  retreat, 
and  surrendered  only  to  very  superior  numbers.     The 
Marquis  of  Bay  succeeded  at  the  head  of  eight  thou- 
sand  men    in    effecting    his    retreat    on   Soria;     while  Prppara- 
Philip  hurried  to  Madrid  to  prepare  for  the  removal  of'ionsto 
the  court.     By  a  royal  decree,  he  removed  the  residence  *,  aj    '"?  , 
and    tribunals    to   Valladolid,    the    ancient    capital    of 
Castile,  and  calling  an  assembly  of  the  nobles  informed 
them  that  they  were  at  liberty  either  to  attend  him  or  to 
remain.     A  loyal  example  being  set  by  Montellano  and  Magnani- 
a  few  of  the  chief  nobles,  one  and  all   declared  their  ir'*>'  of  <he 
resolution  to  share  the  misfortunes  of  their  sovereign;  Of  tne 
and  in  a  few  days  Philip,  with  his  court,  hastily  left  people, 
the  capital.     So  great  was  the  affection  shown  by  the 
inhabitants  that  the  larger  portion  followed  with  their 
property  and  effects,  which  they  freely  offered  in  order  to 
relieve  the  royal  wants.  More  than  thirty  thousand  people 
thronged  the  roads  from  Madrid ;  ladies  of  rank  and 
family  were  seen  walking  for  the  sake  of  supplying  con- 
veyances for  the  royal  cortege  ;  and  they  who  were  com- 
pelled by  age,  penury,  or  infirmities  to  remain  behind, 
expressed  their  loyalty  by  tears  mingled  with  prayers 
and  lamentations. 

Charles,  escorted  by  the  English,  entered  Saragossa.  Progress 
With  a  view  of  conciliating  the  people  of  Aragon,  his  ^£juk 
first  step  was  to  publish  an  edict  which  restored  to  them 
their  ancient  rights  and  privileges.     Had  he  pursued 
the  routed  troops  of  the  King,  as  advised  by   Count 
Staremberg,  hastened  to  occupy  Navarre,   and  closed 
the  communication  with  France,  he  would  have  shown 
better  policy;  but  he  preferred  to  follow  the  opinion 
of  Stanhope,  and,  in  the  hope  of  being  joined  by  the 
Portuguese,  to  march  directly  on  Madrid.     He  lost  no  Enters 
time  in  entering  the  capital,  which  he  occupied  without  *^")lh|n 
opposition  on  the  28th  of  September,  attended  by  an 
escort   of  two  thousand  horse,  followed  by  his  body- 
guard, his  officers  of  the  household,  and  different  adhe- 
rents.    The  greater  part  of  Castile  had  already  suffered  His  un- 
from  the  ravages  of  the  victorious  army,  and  during  the  |J™;j™Ie 
entrance  of  the  Archduke  and  the  ensuing  festivities  mjag  M 
and  solemnities,  the  people  preserved  a  mournful  and  ranks, 
ominous  silence  ;  the  streets  were  deserted,  secret  hate 
and   indignation    were    ill   concealed   in    the  haughty 
features  of  the  Castilians;  the  shops  and  windows  were 
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closed,  and  public  opinion  displayed  itself  by  all  the 
means  it  dared ;  even  the  "  handwriting  on  the  wall" 
declaring  that  "if  the  Austrians  should  possess  the 
citadel,  Philip  would  still  reign  in  the  hearts  of  his  loyal 
subjects." 

This  spirit,  neither  force  of  arms,  nor  manifestoes 
full  of  the  most  pleasing  promises,  were  sufficient  to 
overcome.  The  country  people  no  longer  brought  their 
various  productions  into  the  city  as  they  had  previously 
done,  and  the  peasantry  like  the  citizens,  on  every  side, 
manifested  the  impatience  with  which  they  bore  even 
this  temporary  yoke.  In  vain  the  Archduke  visited 
the  shrine  of  our  Lady  of  Atocha ;  in  vain  exhibited  the 
pomp  and  pride  of  military,  and  the  solemnities  of 
religious  processions.  So  marked  was  the  aversion  of 
all  ranks  and  professions  that  in  one  of  his  most  magni- 
ficent efforts  to  excite  the  attention  and  admiration  of 
the  people,  he  refused  longer  to  keep  up  the  solemn 
farce,  and  on  reaching  the  gate  of  Guadalaxara,  on  his 
way  to  the  palace  of  the  Retiro,  he  made  a  sudden 
retreat  through  the  gate  of  Alcala,  exclaiming,  in  evi- 
dent chagrin  and  disappointment,  "  All  Madrid  is  a 
desert."*  When  one  of  the  nobles,  the  aged  Mancera, 
was  threatened  with  punishment  if  he  did  not  set  an 
example  of  loyalty  to  his  order  and  to  the  rest  of  Madrid, 
he  coolly  made  answer,  "  I  can  have  but  one  God,  one 
faith,  and  one  King,  to  whom  I  have  sworn  allegiance. 
On  the  brink  of  the  grave,  and  with  the  weight  of  almost 
a  century  upon  my  head,  I  will  not  sully  my  honour  for 
the  few  moments  I  have  to  live." 

The  Archduke  was  now  proclaimed  King  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Indies,  while  his  army,  encamped  at  the 
gates  of  the  capital,  abandoned  to  disorder  and  excesses, 
further  exasperated  the  people  of  Castile.  The  govern- 
ment of  the  city  was  dissolved,  and  new  authorities, 
composed  of  the  few  nobles  who  had  already  adopted, 
or  who  now  joined  the  party  of  Charles,  appointed  in  its 
stead. 

Philip,  on  his  part,  roused  by  the  impending  ddfcger, 
and  again  animated  by  the  appeals  of  the  Queen  and 
Princess,  endeavoured  to  turn  his  late  disasters  to  some 
advantage  by  availing  himself  of  the  false  security  of  his 
enemies.  A  junta  of  war  was  formed  for  directing  the 
military  arrangements ;  it  declared  permanent  sittings, 
and  its  measures  were  matured  by  the  representative  of 
the  French  influence— Noailles.  "  My  troops,"  replied 
Philip,  in  answer  to  the  arguments  of  Louis's  ambassa- 
dor for  retiring  from  the  contest,  "  are  indeed  weak,  dis- 
persed, and  undisciplined,  yet  will  soon  cease  to  be  so. 
If  the  army  of  Aragon  has  suffered,  that  of  Estrema- 
dura  is  still  entire  and  improving.  I  have  no  good 
general,  but  the  Duke  of  Vendome  will  soon  supply  that 
deficiency.  I  am  glad  the  English  have  led  the  Arch- 
duke to  Madrid ;  in  my  capital  he  will  learn  the  dis- 
position of  my  people ;  he  will  see  that  it  is  a  firm  will, 
and  not  force,  which  retains  them  in  their  duty.  The 
enemy  have  taken  false  measures ;  they  have  neglected 
the  means  of  success,  and  we  ought  to  profit  by  their 
errors.  What  permanent  progress  can  they  make  with- 
out strong  places,  and  without  magazines,  in  the  midst 
of  a  hostile  people,  above  ninety  leagues  from  the  source 
of  their  supplies?  Is  it  likely  that  the  Archduke  will 
abandon  Catalonia  and  Aragon  to  join  the  Portuguese? 
If  he  does,  the  diversion  of  the  French  on  the  side  of 
Roussillon  will  soon  draw  him  back.  At  all  events  we 
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must  endeavour  to  prevent  their  junction,  avoid  a  Annals  of 
decisive  engagement,  and  prudently  reserve  our  strength.  Spain. 
But  if  forced  to  a  battle,  a  defeat  will  be  fatal  to  the 
Archduke,  and  therefore  it  is  better  to  risk  this  last 
resource  than  to  abandon  the  kingdom.  If  we  look  to 
our  finances  our  affairs  are  not  so  desperate.  We  have 
anticipated  only  two  months  of  our  revenue,  and  any 
deficiency  will  amply  be  supplied  by  the  loans  and  free 
gifts  of  the  people.  In  1706  our  situation  was  more 
critical ;  for  we  had  lost  all  Valencia,  and  the  frontier 
places  of  Catalonia." 

In  these  bold  and  clear  representations,  intended  for  Final  re- 
the  ear  of  his  grandfather,  both  the  Queen   and   the  sou.rce  of 
Princess  joined/backed  at  the  same  time  with  powerful       a 
appeals  to  the  honour  and  kindness  of  the  aged  monarch,  rents. 
It  was  finally  declared  that  if  driven  from  Spain  they 
would  emigrate  to  America,  and  re-establish  the  seat  of 
empire  in  Peru  or  Mexico.* 

At  this  propitious  moment  Marshal  Vendome  arrived  Arrival  of 
to  take  the   command   of  the  combined  French   and  Marshal 
Spanish  armies.     Relying  on  the  spirit  of  the  King,  and  me* 

the  manifest  zeal  of  his  subjects,  as  he  passed  along,  he 
was  told  of  the  occupation  of  Madrid   by  the   allies. 
"  If  the  royal  family  are  only  safe,"  was  his  reply,  *'  I 
will  answer  for  the  rest."     His  experience  enabled  him 
at  once  to  form  a  correct  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
probable  results  of  the  war.     If  he  was  gratified  at  the  Its  favour 
fervour  of  public  feeling,  he  was  no  less  surprised  to  find  able  lm~ 
the  condition  of  Philip's  armies  more  favourable  than  P' 
he  expected.      After   deducting  the   recent   losses,   the 
regular  troops  amounted  to  not  less  than  forty  thousand 
men.     An  active  partisan  warfare  was  kept   up,  and 
volunteers  flocked  from  every  district.     He  truly  pre-  His  politic 
dieted  that  a  force  of  fifty  thousand  men  would  not  en-  conduct 
able  the  Archduke  to  continue  at  Madrid  ;  and  declared  *LemeCntU" 
that  the  firmness  of  Philip  and  the  spirit  of  his  Queen,  given  to 
which  had  inspired  so  much  national  enthusiasm,  were  the  cause, 
worth  more  than  all  the  allies  of  Charles. 

The  marshal's  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  organi-  His  able 
zation  and  discipline  of  the   levies,  and  raising  means  measures. 
for  carrying  on  an  active  and  offensive  campaign.     In- 
stead of  aiming  at  dashing  exploits  he  carefully  laid  the 
groundwork  of  future  success,    while  he  allowed    the 
enemy  to  waste  their  resources,  harassed  by  numbers  of 
partisans  and  a  hostile  people,   in  inactivity  and  riot. 
Having  at   length  matured  his  plans,  he    took   up    a  Prepares 
position,  advancing  by  forced  marches,  at  the  important 
pass  of  Almaraz,  where  he  placed  himself  in  communi-  campaign. 
cation  with  the  army  of  Estremadura,  and  prevented 
the  junction  of  the  Portuguese  and  the  allies.     A  strong 
diversion  made  at  the  same  time  on  the  eastern  frontier, 
with  the  failure  of  an  expedition  against  Cette,  favoured 
the  renewal  of  operations  by  the  French;  and  Noailles, 
likewise,  at  the  head  of  twenty  thousand  men,  advanced 
into  Catalonia,  and  attacking  Gerona,  roused  the  Arch- 
duke from  his  vain  dream  of  sovereignty  in  the  deserted 
capital  of  his  rival.     Charles  made  ineffectual  attempts  His  sue- 
to  reinforce   his   army,  enfeebled  by  repose   and   the 
incessant  attacks  of  the  peasantry  and  volunteers,  and 
thinned  by  disease  and  excess,  by  the  advance  of  the  Por- 
tuguese; but  he  was  compelled  to  retreat,  that  he  might  re- 
store order,  and  place  his  remaining  troops  in  a  state  of 
efficiency  to  encounter  the  combined  forces  of  France 
and  Spain.    The  sudden  invasion  of  Catalonia  placed  him 
in  so  critical  a  position  as  to  render  him  anxious  to  extri- 
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cate  himself  with  safety.  There  was  not  a  moment  to  be 
lost ;  and  the  conqueror,  who  at  the  head  of  a  noble 
army  had  made  his  triumphal  entry  into  the  capital, 
now  secretly  escorted  by  some  two  thousand  horse,  took 
the  road  towards  Toledo,  leaving  behind  him  a  decree 
for  the  removal  of  the  court,  which  ill  disguised  the 
necessity  of  the  step,  while  a  burst  of  joy  anticipated  the 
speedy  return  of  his  rival.*  The  allies  commenced  a 
general  retreat  upon  Aragon,  taking  the  safer  route  of 
the  mountains  along  the  frontier  of  Castile.  It  was 
now  the  skill  of  Vendome  and  the  resolution  of  Philip 
became  perceptible  in  the  rapidity  with  which  they  fol- 
lowed and  harassed  their  retreat.  On  his  return  to 
Talavera  de  la  Reyna,  Philip  was  met  by  the  deputies 
of  the  capital,  bearing  the  congratulations  of  his  faithful 
people,  and  requesting  him  to  accept  a  contribution  to 
enable  him  to  resume  his  throne  with  due  dignity,  not- 
withstanding the  exactions  of  his  rival. 

Attended  by  his  successful  general,  the  King  was 
received  in  Madrid  with  an  enthusiasm  of  joy  which 
exceeded  any  thing  known  upon  a  previous  occasion. 
In  offering  up  his  adoration  at  the  chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
his  royal  cortege  presented  a  singular  contrast  to  that  of 
his  rival  on  a  similar  occasion ;  and  so  far  from  being 
reduced  to  throw  off  the  pompous  ceremonial  as  a 
mockery,  the  royal  equipage  was  retarded  for  hours  by 
the  concourse  of  delighted  throngs,  while  the  skies  were 
rent  with  acclamations,  which  no  way  reminded  the 
exulting  Philip  of  the  appearance  of  a  desert.  With 
the  good  genius,  however,  of  the  French  marshal  at  his 
elbow,  Philip  was  not  so  elated  as  to  neglect  the  glorious 
opportunity  of  striking  a  still  more  decisive  blow  at  the 
enemy.  In  three  days  he  rejoined  the  arrny,  still  in 
pursuit  of  the  vanquished  columns  of  the  allies.  The 
Spaniards,  proceeding  with  forced  marches  by  Guada- 
laxara,  crossed  the  bridge  of  the  Henares,  while  some  of 
the  cavalry,  in  their  eagerness  to  pass,  swam  the  stream, 
swollen  as  it  was  by  the  rains.  This  able  movement 
enabled  them  to  overtake  General  Stanhope  at  the  head 
of  six  thousand  men,  forming  the  rear-guard,  in  the 
town  of  Brihuega,  which  was  taken  completely  by  sur- 
prise. At  early  dawn  he  found  himself  surrounded  on 
all  sides  ;  and  he  made  every  effort  possible  for  an  able 
and  successful  commander  to  extricate  himself  from  his 
desperate  situation.  He  closed  the  gates,  barricaded 
every  street,  and  pierced  the  walls  of  the  towers  to  en- 
able him  to  maintain  his  defence.  But  the  Spaniards 
fought  under  the  eye  of  their  newly  restored  monarch, 
and  their  conduct  was  worthy  of  the  best  days  of  their 
military  greatness.  They  sprung  a  mine  under  the  gates 
and  blew  up  the  wall ;  the  field  artillery  was  advanced, 
and  the  troops,  under  a  terrific  fire,  made  good  their 
entrance,  and  long  before  nightfall  the  British  com- 
mander, after  a  brave  resistance,  under  great  inferiority 
of  numbers,  was  reduced  to  surrender  at  discretion. 

After  this  signal  victory,  Vendome  did  not  allow  the 
exultation  of  the  army  to  cool,  but  prepared  to  give  the 
army  of  Staremberg,  advancing  to  the  relief  of  the 
English,  an  equally  warm  reception.  He  had  arrived 
within  six  miles  of  Stanhope  at  the  time  of  the  surren- 
der. He  threw  out  signals  of  his  approach,  and  though 
concluding  from  the  cessation  of  the  battle  that  ajl 
was  over,  he  little  expected  to  see  the  King's  army 
drawn  up  in  a  position  to  engage.  Posting  his  forces 
behind  some  ravines,  he  began  to  play  upon  the  enemy 
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with  his  artillery,  in  the  hope  of  occupying  their  atten-  AnnaU  of 
tion  till  he  could  retreat  during  the  night.     But  the     Spain. 
active  Frenchman,  eager  to  crown  his  brief  campaign 
with  another  and  more  decisive  victory,  gave  orders  for 
an  instant  attack.     When  a  number  of  Philip's  officers 
and  courtiers  besought  him  no  longer  &  expose   his 
person  in  the  action,  Vendome,  in  the  language  of  a 
true  soldier,  cried  out,  "  With  you  at  their  head,  Sire, 
so  many  brave  fellows  will  be  sure  to  conquer  ;"  and  A  {.  ..'  . 
Philip,  gratified  at  the  compliment  to  his  soldier-like  Vendoie. 
bearing,    and  to   the  courage   of  his  troops,  at  once  His  noble 
availed  himself  of  the  advice,  placed  himself  at  the  head  re!'!y  to  the 
of  the   right   wing,  charged   and  broke   the  enemy's  K'»g'» 
cavalry.     His  troops,  however,  impelled  by  their  ardour, 
forgot  to  turn  the  flank  of  the  infantry  now  left  exposed. 
This  impetuosity  had  nearly  turned  the  fortune  of  the  Repulse  of 
day;  and  the  allies,  whose  last  stake  it  was,  attacked  in  Vend°me- 
turn  with  such  determination  that  the  entire  army  of 
Philip  at  once  gave  way,  and  Vendome  prepared  for  a 
retreat  upon  Torrija. 

In  this  exigency  the  heroism  of  the  Spanish  officers  Conduct  of 
again  turned  the  scale.     Forming  in  a  compact  body,  tneSPanisn 
they  stood  the  whole  brunt  of  the  attack,  till  the  advance  officers- 
of  the  Walloons  and  the  reserve  restored  the  order  of 
the  battle.     Night  put  an  end  to  the  contest,  during 
which  the  Austrians  retreated,  not  without  heavy  loss, 

and  reached  Barcelona  with  only  seven  thousand  men.  ., 

.,  .          c  ,,     .       .  ,     .          *  i_-  •  i       ,     The  battle 

the  remains  of  that   victorious   army  which   so  lately  restored 

entered  the  capital.  and  won. 

The  results  of  this  hard-fought  battle  gave  to  Philip's 
cause  a  moral  ascendency  it  never  more  lost,  and  a  con- 
fidence to  his  army  which  the  conduct  of  the  King  was 
well  calculated  to  maintain.  In  the  midst  of  a  severe 
season  he  spent  his  nights  in  the  camp  without  taking 
off  his  clothes;  he  showed  the  utmost  respect  and  defer- 
ence for  Vendome,  acting  in  every  way  as  if  serving  under 
his  orders,  and  bringing  the  troops  into  action  with  the 
utmost  coolness. 

Vendome,  now  hailed  by  Philip  as  the  restorer  of  the  High  repu- 
Spanish  monarchy,  pursued  the  Imperialists  into  Cata-  ^tl0?  °* 
Ionia,  and  entered  Saragossa,  whither  the  Queen  and 
court  had  removed.  He  received  the  submission  of 
several  towns  and  fortresses,  and  a  general  opinion  was 
entertained  that  the  contest  was  drawing  to  a  close. 
This  enterprising  general  planned  an  immediate  attack 
upon  Barcelona,  and  had  it  not  been  for  the  lateness  of 
the  season  and  the  necessity  of  recruiting  and  distri- 
buting the  troops  into  quarters,  the  Archduke  could  not 
have  maintained  the  struggle  during  another  campaign. 
As  it  was  he  had  time  to  rally  his  disordered  forces  and 
strengthen  his  resources.  But  Philip  and  his  general 
were  equally  active,  and  by  the  reduction  of  Aragon 
were  enabled  to  extend  their  means,  and  reappear  with 
fresh  vigour  in  the  field.  Philip  likewise  replenished 
his  exhausted  coffers  by  levying  the  imposts  in  force  in 
other  parts  of  Spain  upon  the  refractory  Aragonese. 
He  reorganized  the  public  tribunals,  recalled  their 
peculiar  privileges  for  having  so  long  supported  his 
rival,  and  assimilated  their  laws  to  those  of  Castile. 
Both  at  Saragossa  and  Madrid  severe  measures  were 
adopted  against  all  who  had  favoured  the  cause  of  Charles, 
and  the  families  of  those  whose  interest  or  timidity  had 
led  them  to  acknowledge  the  temporary  authority  of  the 
Archduke.  These,  however,  were  few,  and  confined 
wholly  to  the  higher  order  ;  none  of  the  middle  ranks 
and  among  the  people  having  been  found  to  belie  the'r 
sentiments,  or  submit  to  his  rule. 
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The  sole  cause  of  anxiety  with  regard  to  the  issue  of 
the  contest  now  turned  upon  the  progress  of  the  war  in 
the   Netherlands.      The   last    campaign    had    proved 
almost  as  unfortunate  to  Louis  as  the  preceding,  and 
had  it  not  been  for  the  defection  of  England  from  the 
alliance,  the  position  of  both  France  and  Spain  must 
have  been  extremely  critical.     The  fall  of  the  Whigs 
was  proclaimed   in  Paris  as  the  salvation  of  the   two 
Misfortunes  monarchies.     And  it  was  correctly  remarked  that,  "  what 
Defection     we  have  '°st  in  the  Netherlands  we  shall  soon  gain  in 
of  England  London."*     Negotiations  with    France   were   opened 
from  the      wjth  indecent  haste  by  the  new  ministry,  and  proposals 
alliance.       were  recejve(j  through  the  medium  of  Marshal  Tallard, 
at  that  time  a  prisoner  in  England.  The  basis  of  these  pro 
posals  was,  that  peace  was  no  less  expedient  for  Eng- 
land than  for  France,  and  Louis  gladly  embraced  over- 
tures which  promised  a  more  honourable  and  advan- 
tageous peace  than  his  continued  losses  and  misfortunes 
Eagerness    gave  him  any  right  to  expect.     Having   secured   the 
to  conclude  favourable  disposition  of  the  minister,!  whose  partiality 
peace.          t()  prance  rendered  him  blind  to  the  honour  of  a  great 
nation,   the  French  King  artfully  declined  to   open  a 
direct  negotiation  with  Holland,  and  declared  his  inten- 
tion of  engaging  the  mediation  of  England.     To  the 
latter  he  held  out  the  inducement  of  security  for  her 
commerce  with  Spain,  the  Indies,  and  the  Mediterra- 
nean ;  a  strong  barrier  in  the  Netherlands  ;  and  the 
restoration  of  all  those  commercial  advantages  formerly 
enjoyed  by  Holland.     He  then  made  a  vague  declara- 
tion, to  preserve  appearances,  that  he  would  give  reason- 
able satisfaction  to  the  other  members  of  the  alliance ; 
yet  they  were  considered  by  the  new  ministry  perfectly 
satisfactory,  without  any  reflection  on  the  mark  of  in- 
Progress  of  dignity  shown  towards  Holland.     They  had  the  mean- 
he  nego-      ness  to  en(er  into  a  private  and  separate  negotiation, 
)ns>       while  they  amused  the  States  with  professions  of  regard 
and  impartiality.     It  was  soon  brought  to  a  successful 
termination,  and  the  poet  Prior,  the  confidential  friend  of 
Bnlingbroke  and  Oxford,  proceeded  to  Paris    in  July, 
with  instructions  to  ratify  a  treaty,  which,  atfecting  to 
consult  the  general  interests  of  the  alliance   and   the 
peace  of  Europe,  was  favourable  only  to  France  itself. 
Even  the  interest  of  Philip  was  not  duly  consulted  by 
her  old  ally  ;  and  the  court  of  Spain    seemed   almost 
inclined  to  break   through   its   thraldom   and  separate 
from  that  of  France.     Never   since  the  recall  of  the 
Princess  Orsini  had  it  displayed  equal  spirit,  but  at  the 
moment  when  every   circumstance  appeared  to  favour 
its  independence,  its  joy  and  that  of  Philip  at  the  recent 
Illness  of     successes  was  damped  by  the   sudden    illness   of  the 
the  Queen.  Queen.     She   had   long   suffered   from   an   hereditary 
disease  which  had  baffled  every  art  to  remove.J  and 
which  was  now  making  rapid  inroads  upon  her  consti- 
tution.     Her   exquisite  grace   and   beauty,    all    those 
charms  which  had  been  so  much  extolled,  fled  before 
this  deadly  and  relentless  foe,  yet  the  same  charms  of 
mind  continued ;  her  natural  vivacity,   her   sensibility, 
and  devotion  to  her  consort's  honour  and  welfare,  did 
not  desert  her;  and  the  affection   and    tenderness  of 
affechon for  Philip   instead   of   being   diminished   was    redoubled, 
:t-  while  his  grief  and  alarm  were  excessive.    The  anxieties 
she  had  so  long  suffered,  the  exertions  she  had  made, 
and  not  unfrequently  the  disappointments  and  depriva- 
tions she  had  undergone,  had  their  effect  in  aggravating 
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the  worst  symptoms  of  her  distemper,  and  Philip,  over  Annals  of 
whose   mind   she   retained    all    her   former    influence,     Spain, 
reflected  with  sorrow  how  much    self-denial  she   had 
shown,  and  that  it  was  for  his  sake  she  had  foregone 
the  pleasures  and  even  the  elegances  and  conveniences 
suitable  to  her  rank.     And  now,  when  after  a  contest 
of    unequalled    severity   and    duration,    after   all    the 
exertions  and  sacrifices  made,  the  gratification  he  would 
have  experienced,  the  joy,  the   light   of  life,  all  that  . 

could  give  grace  to  royalty  or  splendour  to  his  throne,  weakness  of 
was  about  to  be  for  ever  extinguished,  and  the  objects  character, 
he  before  pursued  became  worthless  in  his  eyes.     Con-  Hypochon- 
tinually  brooding  over  his  inevitable  affliction,  he  with-  !lrlac;11  an(* 
drew  from  the  field,  and,  no  longer  active  and  cheerful,  ^X*1" 
deputed  others  to  perform  those  duties  of  government  mind. 
he    had    before   scrupulously   discharged.     When    not 
alone,  he  devoted  his  whole  time  to  soothing  the  suffer- 
ings of  one  beloved  object,  or  in  conversing  of  her  with 
her  friend. 

At  the  same  time,  however  favourable  circumstances  Continua- 
appeared,  the  war  still  continued,  and  both  the  army  t'°"  of  tne 
and  the  people  suffered  much.     Staremberg,  who  had  co 
so  ably  opposed  Vendome,  was  compelled  to  remain  a 
quiet  spectator  of  the  progress  of  the  Duke  of  Noailles 
in  Catalonia,  who  made  himself  master  of  Gerona,  of 
the   districts  of  Vich,   Venasco,    Cardona,   and    other 
strongholds,  leaving  only  Tarragona  and  Barcelona  in 
the  hands  of  the  Archduke.     But  intestine   divisions  I)i>sionsof 
arrested  the  steps  of  the  active  Vendome,  who  with  a 
spirit  that  could  ill  brook  the  control  of  Louis  himself, 
was  still  less  capable  of  being  influenced  by  Spanish 
generals,  who,  arrogating  to  themselves  the  success  of 
the  campaign,  presumed  to  censure  the  comprehensive 
plans  he  had  laid  own.     To  render  matters  worse,  a 
strong  jealousy    prevailed    between    the   two    French 
generals,  which   had    the  effect  of  creating  ill   feeling 
between  the  two  armies  and  the  people;  active  opera- 
tions were  neglected,  and  in  order  to  bring  the  existing  Arrival  a™ 
•     .  „•      -n         i    ir-  -ii  opinion  of 

negotiations  to  a  close,  the  rrench  King  was  induced  jjoailles. 

to  send  Noailles  to  Saragossa  with  only  the  title  of 
ambassador,  but  with  full  powers.  His  opinion  of  the 
state  of  the  war,  and  of  parties  at  court,  are  often 
curious  and  amusing,  as  he  had  the  best  opportunities 
of  judging  correctly  of  what  he  saw.  "  With  regard  to 
the  approaching  campaign,"  he  observes,  "  spite  of  all 
my  exertions  no  provisions  arc  ready,  and  there  is  a  sad 
deficiency  of  arms.  Great  expenses  have  been  incurred 
for  dashing  projects,  but  necessary  things  have  been 
neglected.  The  best  determination  to  be  taken  is  to 
risk  nothing;  to  maintain  as  far  as  practicable  an 
appearance  of  superiority  without  attempting  to  put  into 
execution  the  grand  projected  movements,  sieges,  and 
battles;  we  ought  to  confine  ourselves  to  a  gradual 
reduction  of  the  mountainous  districts,  strengthen  our 
strongholds,  and  secure  the  communications  for  the 
retreat  of  our  troops  should  any  contest  arise  between 
the  two  courts  respecting  the  terms  of  peace." 

In  speaking  of  the  court,  he  criticises,  like  his  prede-  His  por- 
cessors,  the  motives  and  actions  of  the  Queen  and  her  *""*  of 
favourite  adviser,  Orsini.     '*  They  not  only  govern  the 
King,"  he  says,  '*  but  actually  direct  all  affairs.     They 
place  no  confidence  in  any  minister  who  is  capable  of 
governing.     A  presumptuous  restlessness  and  love  of 
meddling  carry  them  beyond  all  bounds.     They  flatter 
themselves  with  recovering  all  they  have  lost,  and  pre- 
serving all  they  possess ;  while  there   is  just  appre- 
hension that  all  may  be  lost.     The  Queen,  proud  and 
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high-spirited,  ill  brooks  the  sacrifices  necessary  to  obtain 
peace ;  the  Princess  agrees  with  her  in  opinion,  for  she 
has  to  maintain  herself  against  a  formidable  i'action  ; 
while  the  King  acts  only  from  the  impulse  of  one  or 
both.  Thus  the  government  floats  with  a  current  of 
prejudice  without  order  and  without  stability,  and  Spa- 
nish tardiness  heaps  up  the  measure  of  embarrassment. 
The  Spaniards  are  more  discontented  than  ever.  They 
murmur  at  the  little  consideration  which  they  now  enjoy, 
and  the  preference  given  to  Italians  and  Flemings. 
They  expect  to  see  the  government  entirely  confided  to 
foreigners.  The  phantom  of  a  council  of  war  is  without 
power  ;  its  resolutions  are  only  followed  when  approved 
by  the  secret  cabinet,  which  reserves  to  itself  the  mi- 
nutest details  ;  nothing  is  carried  into  execution,  because 
no  one  knows  to  whom  to  apply  in  the  most  trifling 
concern.  The  evil  is  incurable,  but  our  Sovereign  must 
be  apprized  of  it,  that  he  may  know  how  to  act  when  he 
has  business  with  this  court.  A  hlind  confidence  founded 
on  recent  success  is  the  cause  of  this  singular  lethargy  ; 
and  although  Philip  is  sensible  of  his  obligations  to  his 
grandfather,  he  will  not  be  the  more  tractable  on  the 
terms  of  peace."* 

There  is  little  doubt  that  this  picture  is  much  over- 
charged by  the  prejudices  of  the  writer,  and  his  par- 
tiality for  French  ideas  and  influence  ;  while  his  love  of 
power,  and  the  attempts  he  made  to  embroil  the  royal 
family,  are  no  way  creditable  to  his  moral  taste  and  the 
confidential  situation  which  he  filled.  He  entered  into 
an  intrigue  with  the  Conde  de  Aguilar  to  alienate  the 
affections  of  the  King,  and  thus  to  undermine  the  influ- 
ence of  the  Queen  and  that  of  the  Princess  together.  He 
argued  the  policy  of  Philip  entirely  separating  himself 
from  his  consort  on  the  ground  of  ill  health  ;  and  with  the 
usual  specious  glosing  of  hypocrites  and  villains,  advised 
him  further  to  solace  himself  with  a  new  choice  instead  of 
consuming  his  days  with  grief.  Philip  was  equally  sur- 
prised and  indignant  at  this  proposal,  for  it  is  believed 
that  he  had  preserved  inviolable  his  fidelity  to  the  Queen ; 
and  he  at  once  showed  the  sincerity  of  his  love,  and  his 
abhorrence  of  the  temptation  held  out  to  him,  by  disclosing 
the  whole  of  the  intrigue  to  the  Queen  and  the  Princess. 
Whether  Philip  showed  equal  prudence  in  adopting  this 
step  is  very  questionable  ;  assuredly  he  consulted  neither 
his  own  nor  his  consort's  peace.  Highly  excited  and 
indignant,  she  wrote  to  her  sister  the  Duchess  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  the.  Princess  Orsini  to  her  patroness  Madame 
de  Maintenon.  At  Versailles,  no  longer  a  court  of  gal- 
lantry, it  produced  almost  as  great  an  outcry  as  at  Ma- 
drid ;  so  grand  a  piece  of  scandal  had  not  filled  the 
drawing-rooms  for  a  long  period,  and  the  actors  in  this 
little  tragi-comic  scene  soon  experienced  the  folly  of  their 
conduct.  Noailles  was  recalled  home,  and  Aguilar, 
stripped  both  of  his  military  and  civil  dignities,  was  exiled 
from  court.  Other  motives  were  assigned  at  the  time, 
but  the  real  facts  were  subsequently  disclosed  by  St. 
Simon,  the  great  retailer  of  court  anecdotes  and  scandal 
of  every  age. 

It  was  now  evident  that  the  allies  began  to  despair 
of  recovering  the  ground  they  had  lost ;  Philip  was  still 
in  possession  of  his  capital  and  his  crown,  and  the  grand 
league  was  virtually  dissolved.  By  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Joseph  the  policy  of  each  of  the  cabinets 
which  composed  it  was  changed.  Its  basis  was  the 
preservation  of  the  balance  of  European  power;  its 
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object  to  repress  the  disproportionate  aggrandizement  ot  Annals  of 
one  country,  to  prevent  the  union  of  several  crowns  Spain, 
under  one  head,  and,  by  a  singular  combination  of 
events,  Austria  now  stood  in  the  exact  position  before 
occupied  by  France.  England,  weary  of  the  contest, 
had  been  only  too  eager  to  propose  peace;  and  the 
Dutch  soon  found  themselves  compelled  to  accept  the 
preliminaries  entered  into  at  Paris,  and  which  afterwards 
formed  the  basis  of  the  Peace  of  Utrecht.  The  Arch- 
duke had  already  quitted  Barcelona,  leaving  his  consort 
as  Queen  Regent  of  his  Spanish  possessions,  and  in- 
trusting the  command  of  the  army  to  the  able  Starem- 
berg,  with  a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand  men.  In 
his  passage  through  Italy  he  was  every  where  received  as 
King  of  Spain  ;  by  the  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa ; 
by  the  Dukes  of  Parma  and  Tuscany ;  and  he  entered 
Milan  in  triumph  amidst  the  acclamations  of  his  new 
subjects.  It  was  here  he  first  received  tidings  of  his 
elevation  to  the  Imperial  throne  by  general  consent  of 
the  members  of  the  empire,  with  the  exception  of  the 
Electors  of  Bavaria  and  of  Cologne,  who  were  in  con- 
sequence deprived  of  their  votes. 

On  the  22d  of  December  he  was  crowned  at  Frank-  Elevation 
fort,  and  besides  his  other  titles  he  assumed  that  of  of  the 
King  of  Spain,  and  showed  his  resolution  of  enforcing  Archduke 
his  right  by  creating  a  number  of  Knights  of  the  Golden  imperial 
Fleece.     Repairing  next  to  Vienna,  he  took  possession  throne, 
of  the  hereditary  dominions  which  had  thus  fortunately 
devolved  upon  him,  attempted  to  embroil  the  negotia- 
tions between  England,  Holland,  and  France,  and  made 
preparations   to   prosecute    the  war  with  increased  re- 
sources against  the  House  of  Bourbon. 

The  efforts  of  the  Emperor,  however,  though  supported  Dissensions 
by  the  Dutch  and  by  the  Whigs  in  England,  were  not  among  the 
successful.  An  evident  coolness,  soon  followed  by  causes  ^ate  allies, 
of  dissatisfaction  secretly  promoted  by  the  agents  of 
Louis,  already  existed  between  the  Austrian  and  Eng- 
lish courts  ;  nor  was  the  appointment  of  Prince  Eugene 
to  a  special  mission  sufficient  to  remove  the  growing 
enmity.  New  conferences  were  opened  indeed  in  1712, 
but  conducted  with  such  want  of  sincerity  and  good  Renewai 
faith  by  all  parties,  especially  by  the  Emperor  and  by  of  the  ne- 
the  Dutch,  as  to  be  followed  by  no  satisfactory  result,  gotiations. 
Owing  also  to  the  death  of  the  Dauphin,  the  lather  of 
Philip,  and  of  his  successor  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  it 
was  apprehended  that  the  crowns  of  France  and  Spain 
might  be  united  on  the  head  of  Philip,  the  second  son 
of  the  first  Dauphin.  It  was  proposed,  therefore,  by 
the  British  government  that  Philip  V.  should  make  an 
absolute  renunciation  of  all  his  rights  to  the  sovereignty 
of  France  in  favour  of  his  younger  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Berri ;  or  if  he  preferred  to  retain  France,  to  cede  Spain 
to  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  receiving  in  compensation  the 
States  of  that  dukedom,  together  with  Monferrato,  the 
dukedom  of  Mantua,  and  the  kingdoms  of  Naples  and 
Sicily,  which  might  then  be  incorporated  with  France 
upon  his  succession  or  that  of  his  heirs  to  the  crown. 
Louis  was  favourable  to  this  last  compact;  but  Philip 
as  resolutely  refused  to  abandon  Spain,  an  act  of  ingra- 
titude towards  his  faithful  Castilians  of  which  he  was 
wholly  incapable.  He  would  nevertheless  consent  to 
the  first  proposal ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  defeat  of 
the  allies  at  Landrecy  induced  the  Dutch  to  embrace 
the  views  of  England ;  and  the  peace  was  ultimately 
ratified  in  1713.  Leading 

One  of  the  leading  articles  of  this  treaty  was  that  articles  of 
Philip  should  be  acknowledged  the  legitimate  sovereign  the  treaty. 
5  D 
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of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies ;  that  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia  should  be  made  over  to  the  House  of  Austria; 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy ;  that  with 
few  exceptions  all  the  cities  wrested  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands  should  remain  under  the  Imperial 
sway;  and  that  England  in  the  same  manner  should 
continue  to  possess  Gibraltar  and  the  Island  of  Mi- 
norca. The  Portuguese  appeared  the  only  party  not  be- 
nefited in  any  way  by  the  treaty,  which  simply  engaged 
to  restore  to  them  the  fortresses  they  had  lost  upon  their 
frontiers,  and  the  dominion  of  Paraguay,  which  had 
been  in  their  possession  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
on  condition  of  returning  some  equivalent.  The  Em- 
peror, however,  held  aloof,  until  at  length  he  saw  himself 
constrained  to  evacuate  Catalonia,  Majorca,  and  Ivica, 
and  to  abandon  his  Spanish  supporters  to  their  fate. 

The  Catalonians,  nevertheless,  still  persevered  in  the 
contest,  and  though  Philip  wished  to  avoid  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  they  had  the  madness  to  proclaim  a 
republic,  and  even  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  Emperor  secretly  favoured  their 
views,  and  the  Spanish  King  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  Being  occupied  by  the  royal  troops, 
that  fine  province  was  almost  laid  waste  ;  the  remaining 
fortresses  fell  into  the  King's  hands,  and  Barcelona 
itself,  closely  invested  by  land  and  sea,  suffered  all  the 
extremities  of  an  insurgent  city.  Still  it  defended  itself 
with  the  most  desperate  courage,  while  strong  bands 
from  the  mountains  continually  molested  the  besiegers 
by  their  daring  attacks.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  con- 
ducted the  siege,  and  having  effected  a  breach,  he  gave 
orders  for  a  general  assault,  which  was  sustained  with 
the  most  extraordinary  valour ;  when  driven  from  the 
walls,  the  inhabitants,  vieiiig  with  the  garrison,  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  barricaded  every  street, 
and  fought  against  overwhelming  numbers  in  the  houses, 
the  public  edifices,  and  the  churches ;  no  quarter  was 
given,  and  the  t'ntire  city  presented  a  scene  of  horrors 
almost  unparalleled  in  civil  warfare.  After  being  stormed 
and  pillaged,  it  was  given  to  the  flames  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Islands  of  Majorca,  Ivica,  and  Formen- 
tera  were  also  subdued  and  restored  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  extreme  rigour  with  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Emperor  were  everywhere  treated,  and,  in  particalar, 
the  insurgents  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  so  opposite  to 
Philip's  natural  clemency,  was  ascribed  to  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  the  Castilian  army  and  its  commander,  no 
less  than  of  the  people  who  had  suffered  so  severely 
during  the  contest.  That  it  arose  from  no  desire  of 
vengeance  on  the  side  of  the  court  would  appear  by  the 
measures  adopted  by  Philip  on  the  re-establishment  of 
his  authority,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  con- 
formably with  the  usages  of  the  different  provinces. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  assembling  of  the  Cortez 
on  occasion  of  making  a  public  renunciation  of  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  envoy  and  the  ministers  of 
state.  The  ceremony  was  rendered  more  peculiarly 
impressive  from  the  circumstance  of  Philip  having  re- 
sisted all  the  temptations  of  Louis,  and  the  threats  of 
the  allies,  to  abandon  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favour  of 
France ;  and  the  popular  exultation  and  delight  through- 
out Castile  at  the  tried  fidelity  of  their  chosen  monarch 
being  at  their  height,  the  capital  was  thronged  with 
joyous  spectators  of  every  rank.  Philip,  accompanied 
by  the  President  of  Castile  and  the  members  of  the 
council,  proceeded  to  the  grand  hall,  and  there  declaring 


his  renunciation,  required  them  to  sanction  it  with  their   Annals  of 
assent.     A  burst  of  universal  acclamation  followed  this      sPain- 
august  ceremony,  and  amidst  religious  solemnities  and 
festivities  of  every  kind  the  rightful  monarch  now  cele- 
brated the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in 
Spain.     The  Queen,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  intended  for  the  eye  of  Louis,  observes,  "  The  King 
began  by  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  perfectly  well, 
and  with  which  the  whole  assembly  was  satisfied  ;  for  if  Philip's  re- 
I  alone  had  been  so,  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  relied  nunciation 
on  my  approbation.    Then  a  paper  was  read  containing  of  the 
a  longer  detail  of  the  reasons  for  which   the  King  had 
assembled  the  States,  and  of  the  conditions  settled  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Afterwards  a  deputy  of  the  crown  of  Burgos  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  made  the  King  a 
reply  expressive  of  their  extreme  gratitude  for  the  sacri- 
fice to  which  the  King  submitted  from  a  love  of  his 
subjects."* 

At  the  same  time  a  new  order  of  succession — the  cause  Alteration 
of  so  many  wars  that  have  since  desolated  the  country —  of  the 
was  fixed  upon  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  transfer  01 
of  the  crown  to  a  foreign    family.     It  introduced  the 
famous  Salic  law,  which,  superseding  the  will  of  Charles 
II.,  substituted  the  House  of  Orleans  for  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  in  preference  to  the  Archduke  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,    entailing  the   crown    only  on  the  issue  male. 
And  should  the  crown  revert  to  a  female,  the  same  rule 
with  regard  to  male  succession  was  to  be  rigorously  ob- 
served.f    This  material  change  in  the  old  law  regarding 
the  succession  was  the  only  drawback  on  the  general 
joy,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  discontent.     Though 
approved  by  the  council  of  State,  it  was  opposed  by  that 
of  Castile,  whose  decision  the  King  nevertheless  ordered 
to  be  burnt,  and  insisted  on  having  the  name  and  opi-  Expedient 
nion  of  each  member  separately  signed  and  sealed.   This  of  Philip, 
had  the  desired  effect ;  no  one  wished  to  incur  the  per- 
sonal enmity  of  the  King;  and  the  royal  decree  was 
ratified   by  the  Cortez.     Philip's   next   object  was  to 
obtain  for  the  Princess  Orsini  a  grant  of  the  Duchy  of 
Limburg,  promised  on  the  part  of  the  allies  as  some 
compensation  for  past  services ;    but  which  now   de- 
pending on  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Holland, 
was  after  all  refused,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
the  Princess  and  of  her  royal  patrons.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Maria  Louisa,  so  long  Feb.  14. 
expected,  was  a  fresh  source  of  grief  to  the  King,  whose  ^^  of 
mind,  since  the  events  of  Catalonia,  and  the  symptoms     e  yue 
of  popular  dissatisfaction,  had  already  imbibed  feelings 
of  gloom  which  subsequently  led   to  his   retiring  into 
private  life.     She  died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  leaving 
two  sons,  Louis  and  Ferdinand ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  interval  between  her  decease  and  the 
new  espousals  of  Philip  was  an  interregnum   during 
which  the  Princess  Orsini  became  the  real  sovereign  of  the 
country,  exercising  unlimited  sway  in  every  department 
of  the  State.     Unable  to  support  the  sight  of  a  place 
which  brought  so  many  painful  recollections  to  mind, 
the  King  withdrew  to  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Retirement 
Celi,  with  no  companion  but  the  Princess,  who,  in  qua-  of  the 
lity  of  governess  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  was  entitled  Kin£- 
to  be  received  in  the  royal  residence.     The  Princess, 
however,  preferred  a  neighbouring  convent,  and  a  com- 
munication through  the  walls  into  the  hotel  by  an  open 
gallery,  to  enable  her  "  to  pay  her  visits"  to  the  royal 


*  Noailles,  vol.  iv.  p.  386. 
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widower   at  all  seasons  without  restraint  and  without 
observation.* 

By  her  happy  policy  and  extraordinary  powers  she 
ruled  with  unlimited  control  over  a  mind  like  Philip's, 
and  soon  dismissed  a  succession  of  feeble  ministers, 
being  still  intent  on  introducing  her  French  plans  of 
reform.  She  had  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  transferred  the  principal  direction  of  affairs  to  Orri, 
ancy  of  the  who  had  been  again  summoned  to  Spain,  and  on  whose 
Princess  fidelity  she  could  depend.  Nothing  was  done  but  by 
her  appointment ;  the  old  secretaries  were  dismissed  ; 
four  new  presidents  were  chosen  for  the  council  of 
finance,  three  for  that  of  the  Indies  ;  and  a  corresponding 
change  was  made  in  other  departments  calculated  to 
infuse  greater  vigour  into  the  administration.  Orri,  in 
particular,  had  great  merit  in  the  financial  reforms,  and 
the  new  system  founded  on  them  which  he  introduced. 
His  plans  to  relieve  the  public  burdens,  to  resume  the 
royal  fiefs  jn  the  two  Castiles,  and  to  restrain  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  deserve  every  praise.  He  showed  how 
the  encroachments  and  corruption  of  the  clergy  had 
injured  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  how  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  had  made  sacred  places  an  asylum  for  and 
incentive  to  crime  ;  how  the  union  of  civil  communities 
with  ecclesiastical  power  affected  the  royal  authority  and 
the  public  revenue  ;  and  especially  how  the  operation  of 
the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  that  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio  had  produced  all  the  effects  of  a  deso- 
lating war.  As  the  work  of  the  Princess  this  memorial 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  King,  and  he 
immediately  referred  it  to  the  discussion  of  the  council 
of  Castile.  But  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Inquisition 
were  upon  it ;  the  memorial  was  denounced  as  heretical 
and  inimical  to  the  true  faith.  This  decree  received  the 
signature  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  was  posted  in  every 
church,  and  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  public  edifices, 
and  of  the  royal  palace  itself. 

The  new  reform  party  determined  on  their  side  to 
make  a  stand.  They  sought  to  recommend  their  admi- 
rable views  by  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  and  the  King, 
declaring  the  Inquisitorial  decree  an  insult  upon  his 
authority,  required  its  instant  revocation  and  removal. 
He  attempted  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Office 
by  appointing  two  Dominican  friars  as  temporary  inqui- 
sitors, and  called  on  the  Grand  Inquisitor  to  resign. 
He  recalled  him  from  Paris,  and  on  his  arrival  upon  the 
frontier  forbade  him  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

Conduct  .of  The  holy  Pontiff  now  interposed  ;  he  refused  to  accept 
the  Papal  the  Cardinal  Inquisitor's  resignation ;  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion thus  foiled  the  designs  both  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  ministry.  Del  Giudice  was  continued  in  office,  for 
neither  of  the  deputies  dared  to  accept  the  dignity  ten- 
dered to  them  by  the  King  ;  the  confessors  attempted  to 
alarm  the  royal  conscience ;  and  a  council  of  divines 
met  to  censure  the  memorial,  and  pronounce  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Holy  Office.  Philip  after  a  faint 
effort  bent  before  the  storm,  and  was  glad  to  escape  its 
vengeance  by  deserting  the  new  ministry,  and  the  plans 
of  the  Princess,  which  he  had  so  strongly  approved. 
The  attempt  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  church  had 
also  the  effect  of  exciting  the  utmost  odium  against  its 
abettors  ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  disappointment  thus 
experienced  by  the  Princess,  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  the  court  of  Versailles.  By  her  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  Louis,  and  her  treatment  of  his  ambassador, 
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she  called  down  its  utmost  vengeance ;  she  was  even  Annals  of 
accused  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  French  arms,  of  SPaUu 
conspiring  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  and  of  having  de- 
clared that  she  would  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to 
destroy  the  French  troops  by  famine.  So  great  was  the 
indignation  of  Louis  that  he  vowed  he  would  make  her 
repent  the  day  in  which  she  had  insulted  the  dignity  of 
his  crown  :  "  I  will  make  a  separate  peace  with  Holland 
and  the  Emperor,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  leave  Spain 
to  defend  herself.  Shall  I  plunge  myself  in  misfortunes 
for  the  sake  of  a  Princess  Orsini ;  shall  I  at  her  beck 
deprive  my  subjects  of  the  repose  they  so  much  need  ?" 

Louis   caused  the  declaration  to  be  circulated ;  the  Persecution 
Princess  took  the  alarm,  and  attempted  to  parry    theofher 
blow   by  appealing  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.     It  was  enemies- 
all  in  vain;  and   she   was   compelled  to   submit  to  the 
terms  which  Louis  in  his  clemency  judged  fit  to  impose. 
Another  cause  of  her  loss  of  power  and  influence  was 
also  in  operation  ;  a  design  was  formed  by  her  enemies 
to  provide  Philip  with  a  royal  helpmate,  and  the  utmost 
precaution  was  taken  in  the  choice,  that  he  should  ob- 
tain a  Princess  who  with  sufficient  energy  to  govern  him, 
should  still  not  possess  qualities,  like  the  Princess,  to 
enable  her  to  govern  alone. 

The  antagonists  of  the  Princess,  however,  did  not  con-  Charges 
fine  their  vengeance  to  this  single  design  ;  they  insinu-  brought 
ated  every  thing  against  her  honour;  that  neither  her  against 
years  nor  faded  charms  had  prevented  her  supplying 
to  Philip  the  loss  of  his  Queen ;  and  that  being  of  the 
opinion  of  Alberoni,  that  "he  was  a  sort  of  man  who  re- 
quired only  a  wife  and  a  prayer-book"  to  make  him 
happy,  she  was  determined  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
in  want  of  the  former — that  the  Princess  and  the  mis- 
tress, in  short,  aspired  to  be  a  Queen.  That  her  love 
of  rule  may  have  impelled  her  very  far  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  we  should  still  recollect  that  she  was  the 
governess  of  the  King's  children,  that  these  charges 
were  brought  by  her  enemies,  and  if  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  assertions  of  Alberoni,  of  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
even  to  the  assertion  of  Philip  himself,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Princess  was  only  deterred  from  proceeding  in 
this  project  by  a  knowledge  of  the  opposition  that  would 
be  made,  and  the  ridicule  and  shame  that  would  neces- 
sarily follow  such  a  step. 

Next,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  exercising  a  direct  Her  efforts 
influence  over  the  King's  mind,  was  that  of  governing  to  retain 
by  means  of  one  absolutely  the  creature  of  her  own  power, 
choice,  and  through  whom  she  might  rule  both  Prince 
and  people  at  pleasure.     She  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the 
French  King,  and  adroitly,  as  she  thought,  availed  her- 
self of  a  casual  observation  of  her  friend  Alberoni,  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  determined  that  the 
King  should  espouse  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Far- 
nese.    It  is  even  stated  that,  notwithstanding  her  long 
friendship  for  the  first  Queen,  she  said  aside  to  Alberoni 
as   the   funeral    procession  went  by,    "  We   must  find 
another  wife  for  the  King,"  and  she  mentioned  a  great 
variety  of  names.     "  You  must  try  to  find  one,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  more  wily  Italian,  "  so  quiet  and  docile 
as  not  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  state."     Then,  as  if  by  Alberoni 
mere  accident,  he  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  names  appears  oa 
he  had  enumerated,  that  of  Elizabeth  Farnese  ;  alluding  the  scene, 
also  to  her  claims  on  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
as  well  as  to  her  extreme  simplicity  and  apathy  of  cha- 
racter: "She  is  a  plump,  healthy,  and  good  girl,  well 
fed,  and  brought  up  to  needlework  and  embroider)'." 
The  Princess  was  satisfied  ;  she  put  the  whole  business 
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of  Spain  and  of  the  Indies ;  that  Milan,  Naples,  and 
Sardinia  should  be  made  over  to  the  House  of  Austria; 
the  kingdom  of  Sicily  to  the  Duke  of  Savoy  ;  that  with 
few  exceptions  all  the  cities  wrested  from  the  Spaniards 
in  the  Netherlands  should  remain  under  the  Imperial 
sway;  and  that  England  in  the  same  manner  should 
continue  to  possess  Gibraltar  and  the  Island  of  Mi- 
norca. The  Portuguese  appeared  the  only  party  not  be- 
nefited in  any  way  by  the  treaty,  which  simply  engaged 
to  restore  to  them  the  fortresses  they  had  lost  upon  their 
frontiers,  and  the  dominion  of  Paraguay,  which  had 
been  in  their  possession  since  the  reign  of  Charles  II., 
on  condition  of  returning  some  equivalent.  The  Em- 
peror, however,  held  aloof,  until  at  length  he  saw  himself 
constrained  to  evacuate  Catalonia,  Majorca,  and  Ivica, 
and  to  abandon  his  Spanish  supporters  to  their  fate. 

The  Catalonians,  nevertheless,  still  persevered  in  the 
contest,  and  though  Philip  wished  to  avoid  the  further 
effusion  of  blood,  they  had  the  madness  to  proclaim  a 
republic,  and  even  to  implore  the  aid  of  the  Turks.  At 
the  same  time  the  new  Emperor  secretly  favoured  their 
views,  and  the  Spanish  King  was  compelled  to  have 
recourse  to  arms.  Being  occupied  by  the  royal  troops, 
that  fine  province  was  almost  laid  waste  ;  the  remaining 
fortresses  fell  into  the  King's  hands,  and  Barcelona 
itself,  closely  invested  by  land  and  sea,  suffered  all  the 
extremities  of  an  insurgent  city.  Still  it  defended  itself 
with  the  most  desperate  courage,  while  strong  bands 
from  the  mountains  continually  molested  the  besiegers 
by  their  daring  attacks.  The  Duke  of  Berwick  con- 
ducted the  s'ege,  and  having  effected  a  breach,  he  gave 
orders  for  a  general  assault,  which  was  sustained  with 
the  most  extraordinary  valour ;  when  driven  from  the 
walls,  the  inhabitants,  vieing  with  the  garrison,  dis- 
puted every  inch  of  ground,  barricaded  every  street, 
and  fought  against  overwhelming  numbers  in  the  houses, 
the  p'.iblic  edifices,  and  the  churches;  no  quarter  was 
given,  and  the  entire  city  presented  a  scene  of  horrors 
almost  unparalleled  in  civil  warfare.  After  being  stormed 
and  pillaged,  it  was  given  to  the  flames  ;  and  it  was  not 
long  before  the  Islands  of  Majorca,  Ivica,  and  Formen- 
tera  were  also  subdued  and  restored  to  the  Spanish  crown. 
The  extreme  rigour  with  which  the  adherents  of  the 
Emperor  were  everywhere  treated,  and,  in  particalar, 
the  insurgents  of  Aragon  and  Catalonia,  so  opposite  to 
Philip's  natural  clemency,  was  ascribed  to  the  vindictive 
feelings  of  the  Castilian  army  and  its  commander,  no 
less  than  of  the  people  who  had  suffered  so  severely 
during  the  contest.  That  it  arose  from  no  desire  of 
vengeance  on  the  side  of  the  court  would  appear  by  the 
measures  adopted  by  Philip  on  the  re-establishment  of 
his  authority,  and  in  the  administration  of  justice  con- 
formably with  the  usages  of  the  different  provinces. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  the  assembling  of  the  Cortez 
on  occasion  of  making  a  public  renunciation  of  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  France,  which  was  done  in  the 
presence  of  the  English  envoy  and  the  ministers  of 
state.  The  ceremony  was  rendered  more  peculiarly 
impressive  from  the  circumstance  of  Philip  having  re- 
sisted all  the  temptations  of  Louis,  and  the  threats  of 
the  allies,  to  abandon  the  crown  of  Spain  in  favour  of 
France ;  and  the  popular  exultation  and  delight  through- 
out Castile  at  the  tried  fidelity  of  their  chosen  monarch 
being  at  their  height,  the  capital  was  thronged  with 
joyous  spectators  of  every  rank.  Philip,  accompanied 
by  the  President  of  Castile  and  the  members  of  the 
council,  proceeded  to  the  grand  hall,  and  there  declaring 


his  renunciation,  required  them  to  sanction  it  with  their  Annals  of 
assent.     A  burst  of  universal  acclamation  followed  this      sPain- 
august  ceremony,  and  amidst  religious  solemnities  and 
festivities  of  every  kind  the  rightful  monarch  now  cele- 
brated the  acknowledgment  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  in 
Spain.     The  Queen,  in  a  letter  to  Madame  de  Mainte- 
non,  intended  for  the  eye  of  Louis,  observes,  "  The  King 
began  by  a  discourse  which  he  delivered  perfectly  well, 
and  with  which  the  whole  assembly  was  satisfied  ;  for  if  Philip's  re- 
I  alone  had  been  so,  you  would  not,  perhaps,  have  relied  nunciation 
on  my  approbation.    Then  a  paper  was  read  containing  of  4^e 
a  longer  detail  of  the  reasons  for  which   the  King  had  ^™°n 
assembled  the  States,  and  of  the  conditions  settled  be- 
tween France  and  England  for  the  conclusion  of  peace. 
Afterwards  a  deputy  of  the  crown  of  Burgos  spoke  in 
the  name  of  the  whole  kingdom,  and  made  the  King  a 
reply  expressive  of  their  extreme  gratitude  for  the  sacri- 
fice to  which  the  King  submitted  from  a  love  of  his 
subjects."* 

At  the  same  time  a  new  order  of  succession — the  cause  Alteration 
of  so  many  wars  that  have  since  desolated  the  country —  of  the 

was  fixed  upon  to  remove  as  far  as  possible  the  transfer  °         . 
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of  the  crown  to  a  foreign    family.     It  introduced  the 

famous  Salic  law,  which,  superseding  the  will  of  Charles 
II.,  substituted  the  House  of  Orleans  for  the  Duke  of 
Berri,  in  preference  to  the  Archduke  and  the  Duke  of 
Savoy,  entailing  the  crown  only  on  the  issue  male. 
And  should  the  crown  revert  to  a  female,  the  same  rule 
with  regard  to  male  succession  was  to  be  rigorously  ob- 
served.f  This  material  change  in  the  old  law  regarding 
the  succession  was  the  only  drawback  on  the  general 
joy,  and  gave  rise  to  considerable  discontent.  Though 
approved  by  the  council  of  State,  it  was  opposed  by  tnat 
of  Castile,  whose  decision  the  King  nevertheless  ordered 
to  be  burnt,  and  insisted  on  having  the  name  and  opi-  Expedient 
nion  of  each  member  separately  signed  and  sealed.  This  of  Philip, 
had  the  desired  effect;  no  one  wished  to  incur  the  per- 
sonal enmity  of  the  King;  and  the  royal  decree  was 
ratified  by  the  Cortez.  Philip's  next  object  was  to 
obtain  for  the  Princess  Orsini  a  grant  of  the  Ducby  of 
Limburg,  promised  on  the  part  of  the  allies  as  some 
compensation  for  past  services;  but  which  now  de- 
pending on  the  consent  of  the  Emperor  and  of  Holland, 
was  after  all  refused,  to  the  bitter  disappointment  of 
the  Princess  and  of  her  royal  patrons.  Nearly  at  the  same 
time  the  death  of  the  Queen,  Maria  Louisa,  so  long  Feb.  14. 
expected,  was  a  fresh  source  of  grief  to  the  King,  whose  D 
mind,  since  the  events  of  Catalonia,  and  the  symptoms 
of  popular  dissatisfaction,  had  already  imbibed  feelings 
of  gloom  which  subsequently  led  to  his  retiring  into 
private  life.  She  died  in  her  twenty-sixth  year,  leaving 
two  sons,  Louis  and  Ferdinand ;  and  it  has  been  ob- 
served that  the  interval  between  her  decease  and  the 
new  espousals  of  Philip  was  an  interregnum  during 
which  the  Princess  Orsini  became  the  real  sovereign  of  the 
country,  exercising  unlimited  sway  in  every  department 
of  the  State.  Unable  to  support  the  sight  of  a  place 
which  brought  so  many  painful  recollections  to  mind, 
the  King  withdrew  to  the  hotel  of  the  Duke  of  Medina  Retirement 
Celi,  with  no  companion  but  the  Princess,  who,  in  qua-  of  the 
lily  of  governess  to  the  Prince  of  Asturias,  was  entitled  KlDS' 
to  be  received  in  the  royal  residence.  The  Princess, 
however,  preferred  a  neighbouring  convent,  and  a  com- 
munication through  the  walls  into  the  hotel  by  an  open 
gallery,  to  enable  her  "  to  pay  her  visits"  to  the  royal 
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widower   at  all  seasons  without  restraint  and  without 
observation.* 

By  her  happy  policy  and  extraordinary  powers  she 
ruled  with  unlimited  control  over  a  mind  like  Philip's, 
and  soon  dismissed  a  succession  of  feeble  ministers, 
being  still  intent  on  introducing  her  French  plans  of 
reform.  She  had  an  inveterate  dislike  to  the  Spaniards, 
and  transferred  the  principal  direction  of  affairs  to  Orri, 
who  had  been  again  summoned  to  Spain,  and  on  whose 
fidelity  she  could  depend.  Nothing  was  done  but  by 
her  appointment ;  the  old  secretaries  were  dismissed  ; 
four  new  presidents  were  chosen  for  the  council  of 
finance,  three  for  that  of  the  Indies  ;  and  a  corresponding 
change  was  made  in  other  departments  calculated  to 
infuse  greater  vigour  into  the  administration.  Orri,  in 
particular,  had  great  merit  in  the  financial  reforms,  and 
the  new  system  founded  on  them  which  he  introduced. 
His  plans  to  relieve  the  public  burdens,  to  resume  the 
royal  fiefs  jn  the  two  Castiles,  and  to  restrain  the  abuses 
of  the  church,  deserve  every  praise.  He  showed  how 
the  encroachments  and  corruption  of  the  clergy  had 
injured  the  rights  of  the  crown ;  how  the  privilege  of 
sanctuary  had  made  sacred  places  an  asylum  for  and 
incentive  to  crime  ;  how  the  union  of  civil  communities 
with  ecclesiastical  power  affected  the  royal  authority  and 
the  public  revenue ;  and  especially  how  the  operation  of 
the  terrible  tribunal  of  the  Inquisition  and  that  of  the 
Papal  Nuncio  had  produced  all  the  effects  of  a  deso- 
lating war.  As  the  work  of  the  Princess  this  memorial 
made  a  deep  impression  on  the  mind  of  the  King,  and  he 
immediately  referred  it  to  the  discussion  of  the  council 
of  Castile.  But  the  watchful  eyes  of  the  Inquisition 
were  upon  it ;  the  memorial  was  denounced  as  heretical 
and  inimical  to  the  true  faith.  This  decree  received  the 
signature  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  was  posted  in  every 
church,  and  affixed  to  the  walls  of  the  public  edifices, 
and  of  the  royal  palace  itself. 

The  new  reform  party  determined  on  their  side  to 
make  a  stand.  They  sought  to  recommend  their  admi- 
rable views  by  the  sanction  of  the  crown,  and  the  King, 
declaring  the  Inquisitorial  decree  an  insult  upon  his 
authority,  required  its  instant  revocation  and  removal. 
He  attempted  to  suspend  the  functions  of  the  Holy  Office 
by  appointing  two  Dominican  friars  as  temporary  inqui- 
sitors, and  called  on  the  Grand  Inquisitor  to  resign. 
He  recalled  him  from  Paris,  and  on  his  arrival  upon  the 
frontier  forbade  him  to  enter  the  kingdom. 

The  holy  Pontiff  now  interposed  ;  he  refused  to  accept 
the  Cardinal  Inquisitor's  resignation ;  and  the  Inquisi- 
tion thus  foiled  the  designs  both  of  the  Sovereign  and 
the  ministry.  Del  Giudice  was  continued  in  office,  for 
neither  of  the  deputies  dared  to  accept  the  dignity  ten- 
dered to  them  by  the  King ;  the  confessors  attempted  to 
alarm  the  royal  conscience ;  and  a  council  of  divines 
met  to  censure  the  memorial,  and  pronounce  unani- 
mously in  favour  of  the  Holy  Office.  Philip  after  a  faint 
effort  bent  before  the  storm,  and  was  glad  to  escape  its 
vengeance  by  deserting  the  new  ministry,  and  the  plans 
of  the  Princess,  which  he  had  so  strongly  approved. 
The  attempt  to  restrain  the  abuses  of  the  church  had 
also  the  effect  of  exciting  the  utmost  odium  against  its 
abettors  ;  and,  iu  addition  to  the  disappointment  thus 
experienced  by  the  Princess,  she  had  the  misfortune  to 
offend  the  court  of  Versailles.  By  her  opposition  to  the 
terms  of  Louis,  and  her  treatment  of  his  ambassador, 
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she  called  down  its  utmost  vengeance ;  she  was  even  Annals  of 
accused  of  bringing  disgrace  upon  the  French  arms,  of  SPailu 
conspiring  to  destroy  the  monarchy,  and  of  having  de- 
clared that  she  would  do  all  that  lay  in  her  power  to 
destroy  the  French  troops  by  famine.  So  great  was  the 
indignation  of  Louis  that  he  vowed  he  would  make  her 
repent  the  day  in  which  she  had  insulted  the  dignity  of 
his  crown  :  "  I  will  make  a  separate  peace  with  Holland 
and  the  Emperor,"  he  exclaimed  ;  "  I  will  leave  Spain 
to  defend  herself.  Shall  I  plunge  myself  in  misfortunes 
for  the  sake  of  a  Princess  Orsini ;  shall  I  at  her  beck 
deprive  my  subjects  of  the  repose  they  so  much  need  ?" 

Louis   caused  the  declaration  to  be  circulated ;  the  Persecution 
Princess  took  the  alarm,  and  attempted  to  parry   theofhei: 
blow   by  appealing  to  Madame  de  Maintenon.     It  was  enemies- 
all  in  vain ;  and   she   was   compelled  to  submit  to  the 
terms  which  Louis  in  his  clemency  judged  fit  to  impose. 
Another  cause  of  her  loss  of  power  and  influence  was 
also  in  operation  ;  a  design  was  formed  by  her  enemies 
to  provide  Philip  with  a  royal  helpmate,  and  the  utmost 
precaution  was  taken  in  the  choice,  that  he  should  ob- 
tain a  Princess  who  with  sufficient  energy  to  govern  Am, 
should  still  not  possess  qualities,  like  the  Princess,  to 
enable  her  to  govern  alone. 

The  antagonists  of  the  Princess,  however,  did  not  con-  Charges 
fine  their  vengeance  to  this  single  design ;  they  insinu-  brought 
ated  every  thing  against  her  honour;  that  neither  her  »Sainst 
years  nor  faded  charms  had  prevented  her  supplying 
to  Philip  the  loss  of  his  Queen ;  and  that  being  of  the 
opinion  of  Alberoni,  that  "he  was  a  sort  of  man  who  re- 
quired only  a  wife  and  a  prayer-book"  to  make  him 
happy,  she  was  determined  that  he  should  no  longer  be 
in  want  of  the  former — that  the  Princess  and  the  mis- 
tress, in  short,  aspired  to  be  a  Queen.  That  her  love 
of  rule  may  have  impelled  her  very  far  is  not  impro- 
bable ;  but  we  should  still  recollect  that  she  was  the 
governess  of  the  King's  children,  that  these  charges 
were  brought  by  her  enemies,  and  if  credit  is  to  be  given 
to  the  assertions  of  Alberoni,  of  Elizabeth  Farnese, 
even  to  the  assertion  of  Philip  himself,  it  would  appear 
that  the  Princess  was  only  deterred  from  proceeding  in 
this  project  by  a  knowledge  of  the  opposition  that  would 
be  made,  and  the  ridicule  and  shame  that  would  neces- 
sarily follow  such  a  step. 

Next,  however,  to  the  pleasure  of  exercising  a  direct  Her  efforts 
influence  over  the  King's  mind,  was  that  of  governing  to  retain 
by  means  of  one  absolutely  the  creature  of  her  own  power* 
choice,  and  through  whom  she  might  rule  both  Prince 
and  people  at  pleasure.     She  thwarted  the  efforts  of  the 
French  King,  and  adroitly,  as  she  thought,  availed  her- 
self of  a  casual  observation  of  her  friend  Alberoni,  the 
agent  of  the  Duke  of  Parma,  and  determined  that  the 
King  should  espouse  a  Princess  of  the  House  of  Far- 
nese.    It  is  even  stated  that,  notwithstanding  her  long 
friendship  for  the  first  Queen,  she  said  aside  to  Alberoni 
as   the    funeral   procession  went  by,    "  We   must  find 
another  wife  for  the  King,"  and  she  mentioned  a  great 
variety  of  names.     "  You  must  try  to  find  one,"  was 
the  reply  of  the  more  wily  Italian,  "  so  quiet  and  docile 
as  not  to  interfere  in  affairs  of  state."     Then,  as  if  by  Alberoni 
mere  accident,  he  mentioned  at  the  end  of  the  names  appears  on 
he  had  enumerated,  that  of  Elizabeth  Farnese  ;  alluding  »•  scene, 
also  to  her  claims  on  the  Duchies  of  Parma  and  Tuscany, 
as  well  as  to  her  extreme  simplicity  and  apathy  of  cha- 
racter:  "She  is  a  plump,  healthy,  and  good  girl,  well 
fed,  and  brought  up  to  needlework  and  embroidery." 
The  Princess  was  satisfied  ;  she  put  the  whole  business 
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History,  into  train  ;  the  impatience  of  Philip  increased,  the  dis- 
pensation of  the  Pope  was  obtained,  and  after  extreme 
difficulty  the  consent  of  the  French  King  himself;  but 
on  hearing  the  indecent  haste  with  which  it  had  been 
hurried  on  he  indignantly  exclaimed,  "  Well  then,  since 
he  must  marry,  let  him  marry  !"  and  the  agreement  was 
ratified.  We  may  imagine  then  the  astonishment  and 
indignation  of  Madame  des  Ursins,  as  the  French  termed 
the  artful  Italian,  when  she  discovered  at  the  last  hour 
that  the  simple,  easy-minded  girl,  fond  of  embroidery, 
was  a  woman  of  haughty  temper  who  spurned  control, 
with  spirit  and  understanding  far  above  her  years.  In 
the  hope  of  yet  being  able  to  suspend  if  not  to  break  off 
the  affair,  she  despatched  an  express  with  orders  to  that 
effect.  The  messenger  arrived  at  Parma  on  the  very 
morning  of  the  ceremony;  but  as  the  purpose  for  which 
he  came  was  easily  divined,  he  was  stopped  at  the  en- 
trance, and  by  alternate  bribes  and  threats  induced  to 
betray  his  mistress,  and  put  08'  his  appearance  till  the 
ensuing  day.  The  royal  nuptials  were  accordingly  cele- 
brated, the  Duke,  as  proxy,  receiving  the  hand  of  his 
niece  for  the  King  of  Spain. 

In  a  few  days  the  new  Queen  set  out  with  a  splendid 
retinue  for  Madrid.  On  reaching  the  frontier  she  dis- 
missed all  her  attendants  except  the  Marchioness  of 
Piombino  ;  at  Pampeluna  she  was  met  by  Alberoni, 
who  for  his  successful  management  of  the  affair,  in  spite 
of  the  efforts  of  the  Princess,  was  created  a  Count,  and 
appointed  ambassador  from  the  court  of  Parma  to  that 
of  Madrid.  The  King  received  his  bride  at  Guadalaxara, 
accompanied  by  the  Princess,  who  affected  the  utmost 
satisfaction,  and  was  at  first  received  with  apparent 
complacency.  But  on  making  the  usual  compliments 
she  was  interrupted  by  her  royal  mistress,  who  loaded 
her  with  the  bitterest  reproaches ;  declared  that  her 
dress  and  her  deportment  were  equally  disrespectful ; 
and  the  humblest  apologies  only  served  to  increase  her 
indignation.  "  Turn  that  mad  woman  out,"  she  ex- 
claimed in  a  (one  of  fury,  "  she  has  dared  to  insult  me  ;'" 
and  she  is  said  to  have  actually  assisted  in  pushing  her 
out  of  the  apartment.  She  then  ordered  the  unfortu- 
nate Orsini  to  be  placed  under  arrest,  and  conducted  out 
Disgrace  of  of  the  kingdom ;  while  the  triumphant  Alberoni  stood 
cess  Orsini.  ^  am*  sm''ed-  When  the  officer  doubted  his  authority 
'  to  act  without  the  King's  order,  the  new  Queen  ex- 
claimed, "  His  Majesty's  orders  are  mine;  are  you  not 
enjoined  to  obey  me  without  reserve  ?  "  She  then  called 
for  pen  and  ink,  wrote  the  order  on  her  knee,  and  de- 
spatched it  for  instant  execution.  She  saw  the  Princess 
conducted  to  a  coach  with  a  single  attendant,  without 
being  permitted  even  to  change  her  dress.  In  a  severe 
frost,  during  the  darkness  of  the  night,  was  one,  so  long 
the  favourite  of  courts,  the  controller  of  Princes  and  the 
destinies  of  the  people,  thus  ignominiously  hurried  off 
Penalties  of  by  a  party  of  dragoons  into  banishment.  So  extreme 
was  the  cold  that  the  hands  of  the  coachman  were  frost- 
bitten and  mortified,  and  very  frequently  the  escort 
missed  the  track,  only  guided  by  the  light  of  the 
snow.  So  terrible,  in  the  intrigues  of  courts,  are  the 
effects  of  jealousy,  vengeance,  and  the  love  of  power ; 
and  so  deeply  did  the  new  Queen  resent  the  opposition 
and  influence,  of  the  Princess,  added  to  the  rage  imbibed 
from  the  rumour  of  her  having  shared  Philip's  bed.  For 
some  time  the  astonishment  and  consternation  of  the 
unhappy  lady  completely  overpowered  her  faculties  ;  but 
when  the  officers,  who  had  been  accustomed  to  fear  and 
respect  her  even  more  than  their  royal  master,  suggested 
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the  probability  of  his  interference,  she  appeared  for  a   Annals  of 
little  time  to  revive.     Soon,  however,  this  last  faint  hope      Spain, 
likewise  fled  ;  no  tidings  of  a  reprieve  arrived  ;  while  the 
circumstances  of  privation  and  suffering,  to  which  during 
a  long  and  wretched  journey  she  was  continually  ex- 
posed, made  her  feel  yet  more  poignantly  all  the  real, — 
and  much  worse — all  the  imaginary  horrors  of  her  lot. 

In  Spain,  and  at  that  period  more  particularly,  scarcely 
any  accommodation  for  travellers  was  to  be  procured,  Terrific* 
and  they  were  compelled  to  take  along  with  them  pro-  picture, 
visions,  beds,  and  even  cooking  utensils.  Owing  to  Travelling 
the  haste  with  which  she  had  been  hurried  off,  the  Prin-  in  sPain« 
cess  was  unprovided  even  with  money ;  she  was  reduced 
to  borrow  a  small  pittance  for  immediate  wants  from  her 
conductors ;  and  it  was  not  until  the  arrival  of  her  ne- 
phews that  she  was  supplied  with  the  sum  of  one 
thousand  pistoles.  They  joined  her  during  the  journey, 
but  she  refused  all  consolation  :  "  Why  do  you  come," 
she  exclaimed,  "with  those  sorrowful  looks?  I  have 
nothing  to  reproach  myself  with,  you  see  I  am  perfectly 
calm."  She  inquired  about  the  King,  and  was  told  he  Conduct  of 
had  passed  the  entire  evening  of  her  departure  at  cards,  the  King. 
But  he  was  evidently  ignorant  of  her  fate  ;  he  had 
inquired  for  her;  and  it  was  not  till  the  next  morning 
that  her  nephew  Chalais  and  his  cousin  the  Prince  had 
heard  of  her  arrest.  On  soliciting  permission  to  join 
her,  the  King's  secretary  brought  them  a  packet  con- 
taining a  royal  donation  of  the  Principality  of  Rosas; 
but  they  were  enjoined  not  to  set  out  till  the  appearance 
of  the  Queen.  Alberoni  meantime  was  admitted  to  a 
private  audience  ;  at  eight  came  the  Queen.  The  mar- 
riage ceremony  was  then  performed;  the  King  and 
Queen  retired,  but  not  a  word  transpired  relative  to  the 
Princess.  Chalais,  her  nephew,  was  next  required  to 
deliver  up  the  donation,  and  received  in  its  place  a  cold 
and  formal  letter,  doubtless  dictated  by  the  Queen. 

On  receiving  this  account,  the  despair  and  indignation  Effect  on 
of  the  unhappy  exile  knew  no  bounds.  She  read  the  the  mind 
letter,  and  became  suddenly  resigned.  She  shed  no  p  -the 
tear ;  she  uttered  no  sigh  ;  and  no  longer  giving  way  to 
woman's  weakness,  she  scorned  to  express  either  regret 
or  reproach.  Philip's  ingratitude  for  a  life  of  care  and 
toil,  devotion  to  his  beloved  Queen,  to  all  his  interests, 
and  the  education  of  his  children,  seemed  at  once  to  pro- 
duce in  her  mind  a  feeling  of  superiority  and  self-respect 
mingled  with  contempt  for  his  subserviency  and  base- 
ness, which  compensated  in  some  measure  for  her  dis- 
grace. She  supported  the  excessive  cold,  the  want  of 
common  necessaries,  and  the  fatigues  of  incessant  travel 
for  twenty-three  days,  without  a  murmur,  and  by  her 
gentleness,  her  resignation,  and  fortitude,  extorted  the 
admiration  of  her  guards  and  attendants. 

Happy  indeed  for  her  had  she  continued  wholly  in 
this  patient  and  religious  state  of  mind.     But  a  sense 
of  the  extreme   indignity  she    had   suffered  at  a  wo- 
man's hands,  of  her  having  been  overreached,  mocked, 
scorned,  and  deserted   by  the  King,  at  times  returned, 
and  threw  her  into  agonies  of  despair.     At  Bayonne  she  Newmorti- 
solicited  permission  to  wait  on  the  Queen  Dowager,  and  ficati°n«« 
had  the  mortification  to  be  refused.     She  then  tried  to 
summon  courage  to  apply  to  the  court  of  Versailles ; 
and  even  to  write  to  Madame  de  Maintenon  in  her  usual  Appeals  to 
tone  of  confidence  and  friendship :  "  I  am  now  staying  Madame  de 
at  a  small  house  near  the  sea.     As  I  gaze  upon  it,  I  Maintenon. 
think  of  my  situation ;  at  times  I  behold  this  glorious 
element  calm  and  unruffled,  but  oftener  agitated  with 
storms.     How  fit  an  emblem  of  courts,  and  of  what 
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I  have  seen — of  all  that  has  so  strangely  happened  to 
myself,  and  which,  I  am  sure,  must  excite  your  generous 
pity." 

At  the  same  time  she  sent  one  of  her  nephews  to 
Louis,  and  to  his  ministers,  requesting  an  asylum — to 
die  in  her  native  land.  Her  request  was  complied  with, 
and  she  was  received  by  her  brother,  the  Duke  of 
Noirmutiers  ;  and  at  his  house  she  was  visited  by  the 
rank  and  fashion  of  Paris,  no  longer  as  the  dispenser  of 
royal  favours,  but  as  an  object  of  curiosity,  of  the  caprice 
and  ingratitude  of  courts.  Louis  XIV.,  however,  with 
that  generosity  and  magnanimity  of  character  in  which 
he  was  not  deficient,  allowed  her  to  visit  Versailles, 
where  she  experienced  so  much  attention  from  the  mo- 
narch, though  formerly  so  bitterly  opposed  to  her,  and 
from  his  courtiers,  as  to  recover  in  some  degree  her 
natural  gaiety  without  aspiring  to  political  influence  and 
power.  But  she  was  not  permitted  to  enjoy  this  feeble 
solace  of  her  wounded  pride.  The  hostility  of  the  new 
Queen  was  to  be  pacified  only  by  her  complete  destruc- 
tion. She  made  Philip  her  servile  tool  to  instigate  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  against  the  unhappy  Princess.  By 
heaping  fresh  calumnies  upon  her  character,  she  urged 
him  to  obtain  from  Louis  an  order  forbidding  her  to 
appear  in  the  presence  of  any  part  of  the  family  of 
Orleans,  thus  excluding  her  altogether  from  the  court. 
And  as  if  this  were  not  enough  to  satiate  the  vengeance 
of  the  implacable  Queen,  she  fabricated  new  calumnies, 
intended  to  load  the  memory  of  her  victim  with  lasting 
odium  ;  and  addressed  them  to  a  party  who  had  it  in  her 
power  to  inflict  the  full  weight  of  her  displeasure.*  "  I 
have  gone  into  a  particular  detail  on  the  affair  of  Ma- 
dame des  Ursins.  Madame  de  Lugnes  spoke  it  seems 
to  the  Duchess  of  this  distressing  subject;  and  the 
Queen's  friendship  for  her  is  sufficiently  well  known. 
The  Duchess  de  St.  Pierre  assured  Madame  de  Lugnes 
that  she  had  particularly  inquired  from  the  Queen  of 
Spain  the  real  facts ;  and  that  the  latter  had  declared  to 
her  that  she  had  acted  only  in  the  capacity  of  agent,  and 
that  she  had  received  instructions  and  the  order  itself 
from  the  King.  The  truth  was  that  the  King  felt  per- 
suaded that  Madame  des  Ursins  had  used  every  means 
in  her  power  to  induce  the  royal  widower  to  espouse 
her ;  and  that  he  had  himself  written  to  the  Queen  that 
she  should  so  contrive  it  as  to  rid  him  wholly  of  her  pre- 
sence, as  she  would  otherwise  assuredly  prevent  them 
from  living  in  happiness  together.  The  Queen  likewise 
added,  that  when  she  met  Alberoni,  she  tried  to  engage 
him  to  favour  her  designs,  but  that  not  having  been 
able  to  prevail  upon  him  to  do  so,  she  was  obliged  to 
show  him  the  order  from  the  King,  which  at  once  placed 
the  Abbe"  wholly  at  her  disposal.  At  the  same  time  the 
Queen  admitted  that  she  gladly  availed  herself  of  a  pre- 
text, in  the  apprehension  of  losing  the  moment  to  effect 
her  ruin."t 

With  the  banishment  of  the  Princess  and  the  subse- 
quent death  of  Louis  about  this  period  terminated  the 
French  influence  at  the  court  of  Madrid.  The  relations 
between  the  two  countries  being  wholly  changed,  Philip 
considered  himself  at  liberty  to  pursue  his  own  views. 
Although  he  had  formally  renounced  his  pretensions  to 
the  throne  of  France,  he  no  sooner  heard  of  the  decease 
of  his  grandfather  than  he  determined  to  revive  his 
claims,  and  assembled  his  confidential  counsellors  to 


*  The  Duchess  of  St.  Pierre.    St.  Simon. 
f  St.  Simon. 
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deliberate  upon  the  subject.     It  was  with  difficulty  he  Annali  of 
was  induced  to  desist  from  his  project  by  a  well-founded     Spain, 
dread  that  the  different   powers  of  Europe  would  be 
arrayed  against  him,  and  even  then  he  conceived  himself 
entitled  to  aspire  to  the  Regency,  and  evinced  the  utmost 
indignation  when  he  learnt  the  appointment  of  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.     For  not  only  was  his  ultimate  purpose  thus 
wholly  frustrated,  but  the  influence  he  had  hoped  to  ex-      1724 
ercise  after  his  long  subserviency  to  the  will  of  Louis  for  ns  effect's 
the  advantage  of  Spain,  was  as  distant  as  ever.     The  on  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht,  by  which  he  became  a  Sovereign,  and  conduct  of 
which  formed  a  new  epoch  in  the  annals  of  Spain,  now  PhiliP- 
lost  half  its  value  in  his  eyes.     With  the  indolent  habits 
and  sombre  turn  of  mind  peculiar  to  the  Princes  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon,  he  also  possessed  their  pride  and 
ambition ;  by  his  French  education  he  had  imbibed  a 
strong  jealousy  of  the  prosperity  of  the  Maritime  Powers, 
particularly  of  Holland  and  England,  which  he  consi- 
dered, not  without  reason,  as  the  principal  cause  of  the 
depression  of  the  trade  and  of  the  naval  power  of  Spain. 
Still  entertaining  hopes  in  the  event  of  another  vacancy 
of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors,  he  was  doubly 
anxious  to  restore  the  strength  and  revive  the  splendour 
of  his  adopted  monarchy.     The  peril  of  encountering  new  His  weak- 
wars  and  endangering  his  crown  could  not  deter  him  ness  and 
from   the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  project ;  a  project  to  infatuation, 
which,  however  vain  and  groundless,  he  had  devoted  all 
his  attention  from  the  moment  of  returning  peace.     His 
first  step  was  to  infringe  one  of  its  articles,  and  under 
various  pretexts  to  deprive  the  English  of  their  com- 
mercial privileges  in  Spain.     He  made  new  regulations, 
and  imposed  duties  which  prevented  their  entering  into 
competition  with  native  traders  and  manufacturers;  and 
perpetual  discussions  and  complaints  had  consequently 
ensued  from  the  period  of  the  peace. 

After  the  disgrace  of  the  Princess,  Alberoni  gained  Rapi<i  rise 
complete   ascendancy  over  the  mind  of  the  Queen,  as  of  Alberoni. 
well  as  over  that  of  the  King,  who  was  no  lover  of 
business,  and  continued  in  the  same  abject  subjection  to 
the   will  of  his   second   consort  as  he  had  been    held 
by  his  former  one.     That  able  statesman  and  scholar, 
who  had  risen  from  the  humblest  origin  by  the  force  of 
his  own  talents,   who  had  rendered  distinguished  ser- 
vices  to   the   Bourbon    cause,   soon    became   absolute 
master  of  the   administration,  and  there  remained   no 
party  capable  of  opposing  him.     No  sooner  had  he  ap- 
peared on  the  scene  than  all  the  difficulties  attending  the 
late  negotiations  vanished.     It  was  the  same  with  the 
commercial  regulations,  before  a  subject   of  continual 
debate  and  recrimination.      The   masterly  documents      A   D 
supplied  by  Alberoni  were  warmly  acknowledged  by  the  I7ig_i7 
different  governments,  especially  the  British,  which  ob-  His  able 
tained  from  him  a  solemn  pledge  to  give  no  support  to  exertions. 
the  Pretender,  and  in  turn  gave  him  to  understand  that 
the  Spanish  court  would  meet  with  no  opposition  in  its 
views. 

But  while  Philip  and  Alberoni  believed  that  they  had  Efforts  to 
thus  insured  the  neutrality,  if  not  the  support  of  Eng-  |°ar™  an" 
land  in   their   designs  against   Italy,  they  were    soon 
astounded  with  the  tidings  of  a  treaty  between  England 
and  the  Emperor ;  and  the  King  bitterly  reproached  his 
new  adviserfor  his  rashness.     "Where  now,"  he  asked  Extrava- 
tauntingly,  "  are  your  English  and  Dutch,  of  whose 
friendship  and  assistance  you  so  much  boasted  ?"  When 
Alberoni  replied  that  England  had  offered  her  alliance  ; 
"  I  will  not  believe  it,"  was  the  King's  reply.  "  On  your 
word  I  have  abandoned  my  old  friends.     To  what  an 
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extremity  am  I  not  reduced.     I  have  not  a  single  friend. 
You  have  finely  advised  me." 

The  absurdity  and  injustice  of  accusations  like  these 
were  borne  with  perfect  calmness  by  Alberoni :  he  was 
not  a  man  to  express  his  indignation  and  disappoint- 
ment by  idle  threats  or  vain  complaints  ;  he  had  adopted 
the  policy  best  calculated  to  promote  the  interests  of 
Spain,  he  had  strenuously  advocated  conciliatory  mea- 
sures, and  he  was  not  responsible  for  the  deceptions 
practised  by  another  court.  ,  He  showed  that  it  was  in 
his  power  to  retaliate — to  act  upon  its  fears  as  well  as  on 
its  hopes.  The  English  merchants  were  subjected  to  all  the 
vexations  which  the  convention  was  intended  to  remove. 
They  were  even  charged  with  new  imposts,  required  to 
pay  the  local  and  municipal  taxes,  and  compelled  to  allow 
the  quartering  of  soldiers  in  their  houses.  To  the  re- 
peated remonstrances  of  the  British  envoy,  he  pleaded 
his  own  want  of  power ;  affected  to  attribute  the  whole 
to  the  malicious  opposition  of  the  Spanish  ministers, 
as  much  his  own  enemies  as  those  of  England.  While 
burning  with  indignation  and  disappointment  he  pro- 
fessed himself  the  unalterable  friend  of  England : 
"  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  I  will  serve  you 
to  the  utmost  of  my  power,"  he  wrote,  in  answer 
to  fresh  complaints  from  the  ambassador;  "and  what 
I  would  not  do  for  you,  I  would  not  do  for  any  man 
living." 

Thus,  notwithstanding  the  headstrong  violence  of  the 
King,  Alberoni  contrived  to  prevent  an  open  breach, 
and  by  alternate  promises  and  threats  to  detach  England 
from  the  interests  of  France  and  the  Emperor.  His 
apparently  frank  and  manly  policy,  added  to  his  solemn 
assurances,  produced  the  impression  they  were  intended, 
which  appears  from  the  representations  of  the  British 
ambassador,  who  wrote  home  in  the  following  terms  :  "  I 
told  him  that  the  King  of  Spain  would  always  find  a 
true  friend  in  his  Majesty,  and  he  (Alberoni)  as  many 
friends  as  his  Majesty  had  ministers,  and  a  particular 
one  in  you.  At  the  same  time  I  cannot  say  the  late 
treaty  is  put  in  execution,  or  the  necessary  orders  given 
for  placing  things  on  a  right  footing.  But  this  I  ascribe 
to  the  great  disorders  of  their  government,  their  conti- 
nual parties  of  hunting,  and  frequent  absences  from 
Madrid,  with  this  last  alarm,  rather  than  want  of  will, 
which  I  cannot  but  think  to  be  good.  Though  M. 
Alberoni  is  absolute  with  their  Majesties,  he  is  not  yet 
entirely  master  of  the  ministry ;  but  if  the  King  our 
master  (George  I.)  pleases  to  support  him,  I  believe  he 
will  shortly  be  so.  The  Queen,  either  really  or  out  of 
complaisance  to  the  King,  is  as  much  given  to  hunting 
as  he  is.  M.  Alberoni  has  talked  to  me  much  about  our 
English  horses,  for  the  Spanish  are  too  fiery  for  a  lady, 
and  she  was  lately  in  danger  of  being  thrown.  He  says 
he  has  orders  to  send  for  some.  If  his  Majesty  should 
think  fit  to  send  her  two  or  three,  I  fancy  it  would  be 
taken  as  a  high  compliment,  and  would  certainly  keep 
her  more  a  friend  than  is  to  be  imagined  from  such  a 
trifle.* 

"  He  told  me  he  hoped  the  King  of  England  was 
sensible  that  by  the  channel  I  had  employed  we  had 
made  some  steps,  certainly  not  useless,  to  his  service,  and 
he  doubted  not  the  rest  would  follow.  That  I  might 
assure  his  Majesty  he  was  convinced  of  the  justice  of  my 
representations,  and  was  as  much  mortified  at  these 
things  as  we  could  be ;  that  he  would  always  continue 

*  Mr.  Dodington  to  Secretary  Stanhope,  May  11,  1716. 


to  do  the  utmost  for  his  Majesty's  service,  believing  that 
it  was  for  the  interests  of  Spain. 

'"I  am  not,'  he  added,  'yet  master  here;  nor 
have  the  Queen  or  myself  any  one  on  whom  we  can  de- 
pend. If  I  did  not  hope  to  overcome  the  foreign  spirit 
which  reigns  in  these  councils,  I  would  not  remain 
twenty-four  hours  in  Spain.  The  young  Queen  is 
obliged  to  proceed  gradually;  and  one  cannot  always 
induce  her  to  apply  to  business  so  much  as  I  wish. 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  engage  a  lady  so  young  and 
lively  in  discussing  matters  of  trade.'  " 

How  far  this  able  minister  succeeded,  under  the  most 
difficult  circumstances,  in  conciliating  all  parties,  and 
gaining  time  for  developing  the  resources  of  the  Spanish 
monarchy,  in  pursuance  of  his  grand  and  comprehensive 
views,  before  the  outbreak  of  a  fresh  war,  is  sufficiently 
evident  from  the  testimony  of  a  rival  diplomatist  like 
Mr.  Dodington :  "  At  length  we  agreed  that  I  should 
draw  up  a  memorial  to  the  King,  pressing  the  execution 
of  the  treaty ;  I  gave  it,  as  enclosed,  to  Alberoni,  who 
promised  to  do  all  one  man  could  to  place  things  in 
better  order  ;  and  indeed  I  now  think  it  is  not  his  fault." 
The  following  is  a  curious  and  interesting  picture  :  '*  I 
propose  to  trouble  his  Majesty  with  a  sketch  of  the  situa- 
tion of  this  court,  to  which  he  will  be  pleased  to  refer 
what  I  have  the  honour  to  write  to  him  hereafter.  We 
have  two  parties  here,  one  Spanish  and  the  other  French. 
The  Spaniards  oppose,  and  create  as  many  difficulties  as 
they  can,  rather  because  things  are  not  done  by  them- 
selves than  from  any  real  ill-will  to  us.  You  well  know 
that  these  grandees  are  accustomed  to  treat  their  Kings 
like  ciphers,  and  to  do  and  dispose  of  every  thing  ac- 
cording to  their  fancy.  This  the  Queen  will  by  no 
means  permit,  however  the  King  might,  which  makes 
them  raise  as  many  obstacles  as  they  can  in  the  way  of 
all  business. 

"  The  French  faction,  from  which  we  have  the  most 
to  apprehend,  and  which  is  indeed  the  most  active,  and 
I  believe  the  most  powerful,  because  it  fiUs  the  principal 
offices  of  state,  has  the  Cardinal  del  Giuoice  at  its  head. 
Whether  he  continues  in  that  interest,  as  he  certainly  was 
before  the  death  of  the  late  King  of  France,  or  whether 
he  espouses  the  party  from  ill-will  to  us,  I  cannot  deter- 
mine. It  is  not,  however,  surprising  that  he  should  be 
a  zealous  enemy  of  ours  in  general,  and  of  mine  in  par- 
ticular, considering  the  figure  which  we  have  reduced 
him  to  make,  in  consequence  of  the  late  treaties/' 

Finding  his  power  decrease,  the  Cardinal  prevailed  on 
the  King  to  name  a  committee  from  all  the  councils,  at 
first,  in  order  to  regulate  some  disputes  with  France,  and 
next  to  take  cognizance  of  all  foreign  affairs,  under  the 
title  of  a  Junta.  Of  this  he  contrived  to  make  himself 
master,  to  the  detriment  of  the  English  interests,  after 
they  had  been  favourably  disposed  of  in  the  councils. 
He  still  continued  to  assume  the  post  of  prime  minister, 
yet  like  the  grandees  he  had  no  real  power,  except  to 
stop  business,  and  was  continually  suggesting  objections 
to  the  King,  who  was  startled  at  the  least  difficulty,  and 
not  easily  persuaded  to  examine  it.  All  this  was  repre- 
sented to  Alberoni  in  the  strongest  manner,  and  he  was 
told  that,  unless  he  placed  himself  nominally  at  the  head 
of  affairs,  both  he  and  the  country  he  governed  would  be 
ruined.  He  assured  the  British  government  that  the 
Junta  should  be  broken,  but  was  unable  to  name  the 
time  when  that  would  take  place.  Notwithstanding  his 
great  talents  and  resources  he  was  utterly  powerless 
without  the  support  of  the  Queen.  She  was  wholly 
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devoted  to  his  views,  opposed  10  the  influence  of  France, 
and  friendly  to  that  of  England,  insomuch  that  Alberoni 
clearly  saw  the  absolute  control  of  Spain  must  belong  to 
the  highest  bidder  for  the  Queen's  son.  It  was  the  sole 
and  grand  maxim  on  which  he  based  his  power,  until 
the  force  of  adverse  circumstances,  too  great  to  be  re- 
sisted, hurled  him  from  the  giddy  height  to  which  he 
had  attained.  In  pursuance  of  this  policy  he  succeeded, 
as  he  had  promised,  in  removing  the  Cardinal  and 
breaking  the  power  of  the  Junta.  Yet  while  exercising 
the  real  power,  he  forbore  to  assume  a  public  character, 
and  take  the  entire  responsibility  of  the  government, 
directing  every  thing  from  behind  the  throne,  until  he 
should  attain  the  Roman  purple,  which,  besides  being  a 
leading  object  of  his  ambition,  gave  additional  weight 
to  a  minister  in  Spain,  and  offered  a  safe  and  honourable 
retreat.  In  this  likewise  he  was  successful,  as  well  as 
in  promoting  an  accommodation  of  the  existing  disputes 
between  the  King  and  the  Holy  See,  and  the  re-establish- 
ment of  the  Nunciature. 

As  a  further  proof  of  his  zeal  for  the  cause,  he  induced 
the  King  to  despatch  a  squadron  with  a  force  of  eight 
thousand  men  into  the  Levant,  and  by  this  timely  aid 
saved  Corfu,  the  key  of  the  Archipelago,  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  Turks.  In  return  for  this  signal 
service  rendered  to  the  Venetians  and  to  Christendom, 
Alberoni  obtained  a  papal  grant  from  the  clergy  of  Spain 
and  the  Indies  for  the  prosecution  of  a  war  against  the 
infidels,  besides  the  promise  of  further  honours,  and  a 
good  pretext  for  continuing  his  warlike  preparations  on 
a  large  scale.  The  ascendancy  thus  acquired  by  Albe- 
roni was  beheld  with  the  utmost  jealousy  by  the  new 
Regent  of  France,  who  resorted  to  every  method  of 
checking  his  power  and  injuring  him  in  the  eyes  of  the 
King  and  Queen.  He  sent  the  early  favourite  and 
counsellor  of  Philip,  Louville,  on  a  secret  mission,  on 
pretence  of  promoting  an  accommodation  with  the  Em- 
peror, and  restoring  a  general  peace.  But  Alberoni  was 
on  his  guard ;  and  on  the  agent's  arrival  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  letter  expressing  the  displeasure  and  sur- 
prise of  the  King  at  his  presumption  in  returning  to  a 
court  from  which  he  had  been  banished,  and  enjoining 
his  instant  departure.  At  the  same  time  he  was  visited 
by  Alberoni  himself,  who  condoled  with  him,  lamenting 
his  want  of  power  to  prevent  so  deep  a  mortification, 
employing,  at  the  same  time,  all  his  address  to  become 
complete  master  of  his  instructions.  Louville,  showing 
his  credentials,  demanded  an  audience  of  the  King ; 
Alberoni  paced  the  apartment  in  the  greatest  apparent 
emotion,  and  exclaimed,  "  This  is  a  terrible  court !  people 
think  that  I  have  some  power,  but  I  have  really  none." 
The  Frenchman  then  alluded  to  the  danger  of  offending 
a  man  like  the  Duke  of  Orleans;  declaring  that  he  was 
deputed  only  for  the  purpose  of  cementing  the  union 
between  the  two  courts.  But  all  his  efforts  were  in 
vain ;  he  had  recourse  to  expostulations  and  even 
threats  ;  and  at  last,  in  order  to  save  appearances,  orders 
were  despatched  from  the  Regent  for  his  recall. 

From  this  time  the  wounded  pride  of  the  Regent  ren- 
dered him  the  most  dangerous  and  implacable  of  Albe- 
roni's  foes.  Fresh  measures  and  machinations  were 
employed  on  both  sides ;  both  were  able  tactitians  in 
the  same  line;  and,  spurred  on  by  mutual  animosity,  the 
jealousy  between  the  two  courts  became  extreme.  The 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  most  expert  of  players  at  all 
games  of  intrigue,  had  for  once  found  his  match.  Still 
he  followed  up  his  object,  staked  his  reputation  on  the 


result,  and  putting  every  engine  to  work  never  relaxed   Annals  of 
his    labours   for  a    moment   till    circumstances    more     Spain, 
powerful  than  his  abortive  efforts  gave  him  the  triumph 
he  wished.     He  instructed  the  French  ambassador  to 
embroil  Alberoni,  if  possible,  with  the  King's  confessor, 
and  employ   hia   spiritual  authority  over  the   mind  of 
Philip.     But  here  he  was  again  foiled,  and  his  failure 
served  at   once    to   sever  the  connection  between  the 
courts,  increase  the  power  of  the  Queen,  and  the  autho- 
rity of  her  Italian  minister,  who   now   redoubled    his 
efforts  to  form  a  more  intimate  connection  between  the 
courts  of  Madrid  and  St.  James's,  declaring  that  Spain  New  efforts 
was  henceforth  separated  from  France,  and  gave  a  new  *?  conci' 
proof  of  his  sincerity  by  removing  the  restrictions  before  }l^j  Eng* 
imposed  upon  English  trade. 

He  had  soon,  however,  the  mortification  to  learn  that 
having  obtained  these  concessions,  the  English  ministry 
had  not  only  entered  into  a  treaty  with  the  Emperor, 
but,  influenced  by  the  arts  of  the  Regent,  renewed  on  a 
firmer  basis  an  alliance  with  France.  Philip,  indignant  Disappoint- 
that  his  last  hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  crown  in  case  of  ment  of 
the  death  of  the  young  King  should  thus  unexpectedly  Philip, 
be  cut  off,  together  with  his  views  of  securing  the  Re- 
gency, gave  vent  to  his  resentment  against  the  English 
with  his  usual  impotent  threats.  He  inveighed  against 
the  injustice  of  the  allies  in  permitting  the  Archduke,  as 
he  contemptuously  designated  the  new  Emperor,  to 
usurp  his  title  and  exercise  his  functions,  while  they 
expected  him  to  abide  by  the  strict  terms  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht.  But  his  indignation  knew  no  bounds  when 
he  was  informed  of  the  secret  promise  made  by  France 
and  England  to  assist  the  Emperor  in  obtaining  the 
exchange  of  Sardinia  for  Sicily.  He  declared  it  to  be  a  Piotest  of 
glaring  infraction  of  the  treaty  which  had  precluded  the  *^e  S 
alienation  of  Sicily ;  and  his  anger  was  artfully  fomented  n 
by  the  Queen,  who  was  aware  that  the  Emperor,  once 
master  of  Italy,  would  effectually  cut  off  her  long  che- 
rished hopes  of  succeeding  to  the  sway  of  Parma  and 
Tuscany.  Alberoni  meantime,  perfectly  unmoved, 
sought  to  allay  the  resentment  of  both  parties;  besought 
them  to  adopt  no  hasty  resolution,  declaring  he  did  not 
yet  despair  of  producing  a  rupture  between  France  and 
England  if  he  were  allowed  sufficient  time.  He  renewed 
his  expostulations  with  the  British  ministry ;  appealed 
to  their  justice  and  honour,  dwelling  much  on  the  diffi- 
culties with  which  he  had  to  contend,  exposed  to  the 
King's  anger,  and  reproached  even  by  his  royal  mistress, 
upon  whom  his  hopes  of  the  country  and  his  own  wholly 
depended  ;  he  enlarged  upon  the  sacrifices  he  had  made, 
assuring  them  that  by  the  recent  concessions  to  a  power 
of  which  France  was  the  hereditary  enemy,  he  had 
offended  the  Regent  beyond  redress. 

The  new  allies,  alarmed  on  their  side,  sought  to  pacify  The  allie* 
the  Queen  by  offering  the  reversion  of  Tuscany  and  ta^en.  b)' 
Parma ;  but  so  distant  and  uncertain  a  compensation  8UrPns 
was  haughtily  declined.     The  King  would  as  little  con- 
sent to  the  transfer  of  Sicily  to  the  Emperor,  and  with 
it  a  renunciation  of  all  his  hopes  of  recovering  his  Spa- 
nish dominions  in  Italy.     It  was  with  difficulty  he  was 
restrained  by  Alberoni  from  conveying  his  refusal  of  the 
offer  in  the  most  insulting  and  reproachful  terms;  and 
while  the  King  was  heaping  every  opprobrious  epithet 
on   the  English  ministry  and  its  allies,  Alberoni   was 
assuring  their  envoy  that  his  royal  master  very  much 
regarded  his  Britannic  Majesty's  guarantee,  and  would 
not  make  any  treaty  with  any  power  without  it;  but  he 
believed  that  in  the  present  affair,  the  Emperor  might 
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put  himself  in  possession  before  his  Majesty  or  himself 
could  be  capable  of  making  the  least  opposition. 

While  restraining  the  royal  indignation,  and  holding 
forth  professions  of  peace  and  amity  on  all  sides,  Albe- 
roni  was  not  less  actively  engaged  in  making  prepara- 
tions to  meet  a  war.  He  applied  to  England  for 
permission  to  raise  a  body  of  Irish  troops,  which  might 
be  applied,  insinuated  the  wily  minister,  to  curb  the  dis- 
contents already  too  apparent  in  the  Spanish  capital. 
And  further  to  repress  the  eagerness  of  Philip  to  rush 
into  hostilities,  he  endeavoured  to  sooth  him  with  as- 
surances that  in  less  than  five  years  he  would  so  develope 
and  mature  the  resources  of  the  country  as  to  enable  it 
to  bid  defiance  to  the  united  powers  of  Europe,  while 
by  a  premature  declaration  of  war  he  must  expect  to 
bring  down  ruin  upon  the  monarchy,  which  had  so 
much  need  of  repose.  His  endeavours  to  persuade  the 
King  to  temporize,  and  to  prepare  a  fleet  and  army  to 
give  weight  to  his  cause,  were  for  some  time  crowned 
with  success,  when  an  unexpected  occurrence  rendered 
all  his  labours  useless,  and  brought  on  the  crisis  he  so 
'  much  feared.  Molines,  the  Spanish  ambassador  at 
Rome,  had  just  been  appointed  Grand  Inquisitor,  and 
in  returning  to  take  possession  of  his  office,  with  a 
papal  safe-conduct,  and  the  promise  of  the  Imperial 
ambassador,  he  was  suddenly  arrested  by  the  Austrian 
governor  of  the  Milanese.  His  papers  were  seized  and 
transmitted  to  Vienna;  a  proceeding  that  roused  the 
resentment  before  felt  by  Philip  into  a  fit  of  fury,  which 
the  most  consummate  art  and  address  of  his  minister 
could  no  longer  withstand.  Without  reflecting  on  the 
state  of  the  country,  and  the  means  at  his  disposal,  he 
resolved  atall  risks  to  retaliate,  avenge  the  insult  offered 
to  the  most  sacred  of  his  ministers,  and,  by  attacking 
the  Archduke,  as  he  still  persisted  to  call  him,  vindicate 
again  the  honour  of  his  crown. 

The  situation  of  Alberoni  was  now  embarrassing  in 
the  extreme  ;  all  his  efforts  to  allay  the  royal  indignation 
were  fruitless ;  nothing  but  an  immediate  declaration  of 
war  would  satisfy  the  dreamy  views  and  despicable  anger 
of  Philip;  and  it  had  been  well  for  the  fame  of  this 
really  able  statesman  had  he  followed  the  dictates  of  his 
sound  judgment  and  tendered  the  resignation  of  his 
trust.  In  the  midst  of  his  noble  but  only  half-matured 
plans  for  restoring  the  prosperity  and  power  of  the  mo- 
narchy, he  was  to  be  plunged  into  an  unequal  conflict 
with  the  most  powerful  States  of  Europe;  and  instead 
cf  retiring  when  he  could  no  longer  restrain  the  violent 
passions  of  his  master,  he  weakly  consented  to  indulge 
them  at  the  expense  of  a  whole  people,  and  of  his  own 
well-earned  reputation.  Spain  was  without  an  ally;  its 
army  and  navy,  notwithstanding  the  wonderful  efforts 
he  had  made,  were  too  inefficient  to  resist  so  powerful  a 
combination ;  a  most  formidable  party  was  opposed  to 
all  his  measures,  and  having  assumed  no  public  autho- 
rity, the  unfortunate  minister  was  wholly  dependent  for 
support  upon  the  King  and  Queen.  Still  he  made  one 
noble  effort  to  save  the  country  from  the  calamities 
which  he  saw  impending  over  it ;  he  wrote  to  the  Duke 
of  Popoli  (who  had  given  his  opinion  in  favour  of  war) 
an  expostulatory  letter  so  admirably  urgued,  as  to  impress 
him  to  whom  it  was  addressed  with  its  powerful  truths, 
and  with  rare  frankness  and  patriotic  feeling  the  Duke 
acknowledged  his  error,  and  sent  the  letter  with  that 
acknowledgment  to  the  King.  Philip,  bent  on  war  and 
revenge,  instantly  sent  his  confessor  to  demand  ofAlbe- 
roni if  he  were  the  author  of  that  document,  in  the  idea, 


doubtless,  that  he  would  not  dare  to  avow   it.     This   Annals  of 
great  minister,  on  the  contrary,  expressed  his  satisfaction      Spam, 
that  it  had  reached  his  royal  master,  declaring  that  he 
was  too  much  attached  to  his   honour  and  interest  to 
disavow  an  opinion  founded  on  principles  so  unanswer- 
able.    He  requested  the  confessor  to  indorse  this  decla- 
ration on  the  letter,  though  the  latter,  to  put  him  on  his 
guard,  observed,  "  I  decide  for  war,  and  I  must  candidly 
tell  you  that  so  bold  an  opinion  will  exasperate  his  Ma- 
jesty and  expose  you  to  disgrace."    Philip,  however,  ob-  Obstinacy 
stinate  as  he  was,  had  too  much  sense  to  dispense  with  of  Philip, 
the  services  of  the  only  man  capable  of  wielding  the 
energies  of  the  country  with  the  slightest  chance  of  suc- 
cess ;  he  overruled  all  his  minister's  objections ;  while 
the  latter,  unwilling  to  incur  the  fearful  responsibility 
attached  to   an  enterprise  so  desperate,  submitted  the 
question  to  a  council  of  State,  and  obtained  the  sanction 
of  its  vote  for  war. 

With  an  activity  as  astonishing  as  the  ability  which  Activity  of 
directed  it,  Alberoni   now  called  forth  all  the  resources,  Alberoni. 
and  made  all  the  efforts  of  which  Spain  was  capable,  to 
impress  surrounding  nations  with  a  sense  of  its  internal 
power.      With    consummate   policy   he   extorted   from 
the   Roman  Pontitf  the  advantages  of  its  sanction  and 
support,  along  with  the  dignity  which   it  had  so  long 
withheld  from  him.     The  intelligence  of  this  promotion,  Efftct  of 
while  it  astonished  the  Cardinal's  enemies,  was  the  signal  Alberoni'i 
for  the  first  blow  he  struck.     Europe  appeared  taken  promotion, 
by  surprise;    England,  apprehending  a  new  effort  in 
favour  of  the  Pretender,  sought  to  amuse  the  Spanish 
minister  with  fresh  overtures ;  but  it  was  too  late.     The 
Emperor  was  alarmed  for  the  safety  of  Naples;  Victor 
Amadens  for  Sicily ;    while  the  Pope,  completely  de- 
ceived, had  looked  forward  to  some  decisive  blow  against 
the   infidels.     At   the    moment   the   expedition   sailed, 
Alberoni,  with  his  usual   precaution,  addressed  himself  Amuses  all 
to  the  different  envoys  with  protestations  of  his  regard  parties. 
and  sorrow,  and  in  particular  to  the  English  ambassador. 
He  declared  that  he  took  no  part  in  it  except  the  execu- 
tion ;  that  he  had  strongly  represented  to  the  King,  both 
in  writing  and  discourse,  the  consequences  which  must 
ensue,  but  that  he  was  determined,  spite  of  all  his  argu- 
ments, to  proceed,  and  that  he  deeply  deplored  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  was  placed.  These  representations  pro- 
duced the  desired  effect ;  in  transmitting  intelligence  to  his 
court  the  English  envoy  expressed  his  conviction  of  the 
minister's  sincerity,  and  testified  a  hope  that  his  promises 
would  be  ultimately  fulfilled.     The  Cardinal  next  made 
overtures,  which  proved  equally  successful,  to  the  French  Represen- 
court;  he  observed  that  it  was  generally  known  that  ** ^tio»s  to ' 
Spain  could  effect  nothing  single  handed ;  yet,  strange  en"     "*' 
to  say,  her  preparations  to  punish  a  few  infidels  had 
alarmed  the  world.     What  would  have  been  the  conse- 
quence had  the  King  embraced  my  opinion  and  con- 
sented to  remain  quiet  and  apply  himself  to  restore  the 
national  prosperity  and  his  finances?  When  the  French 
ambassador  replied,  that    "  such  conduct   would    have 
been  worthy  a  great  minister,  agreeable  to  France,  and 
advantageous  to  the  interests   of  Spain  herself."     In 
his  reply  Alberoni  insisted  on  the  necessity  of  an  union  Arts  of 
between  the  two  Bourbon  crowns ;  that  the  King  was  AlberonL 
only  eager  to  conciliate  France;  that  he  had  rejected 
the  mediation  of  the  English  cabinet  to  make  peace  with 
the  Emperor,  but  was  willing  to  listen  to  any  terms  pro- 
posed  by  that  of  Paris.*     By   means  like  these   the 

*  Noaille«,  vol.  v.  p.  74,  75. 
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History.    Spanish  minister  sought  to  gain  time,  and  take  the  Em- 
peror and  his  allies  by  surprise. 

The  object  of  the  secret  expedition,  meantime,  only 
became  apparent  when  the  blow  was  struck.    The  Mar- 
quis of  Lede  at  the  head  of  a  large  force  entered  the  bay 
of  Cagliari,  but,  owing  to  the  delay  occasioned  by  con- 
trary winds,  the  governor  was  enabled  to  prepare  for  a 
stout  defence.     The  siege  was  consequehtly  protracted  ; 
but  the  city  was  at  length  carried  ;  Alguer  also  surren- 
of  the  war.  dered,  and  the  entire  island  submitted  before  the  begin- 
ning of  November.     Gratified  at  this  successful  com- 
mencement of  hostilities,  Philip  ordered  a  Te  Deum  to 
be  publicly  performed,  and  the  capital  to  be  illuminated. 
But  Alberoni,  so  far  from  participating  in  these  feelings, 
lamented  the  folly  of  persevering  in  so  unequal  a  con- 
test, and   besought  the  King  to  take  advantage  of  the 
favourable  moment  for  the  renewal  of  peace,  until  the 
country  should    be   enabled  to  prosecute  a   war   with 
honour  and  success.     All  was  in  vain ;  the  blow  was 
struck ;  and  Alberoni  was  left  to  justify  this  first  act  of 
aggression    as   he   best   could.     In  an  able   manifesto 
transmitted  to  the  different  foreign  courts,  this  able  mi- 
nister, with  less  truth  than  consummate  art,  throws  the 
blame  of  the  whole  transaction  on  the  King,  declaring  his 
ignorance  of  the  King's  intentions,  and  his  surprise  on 
first  learning  the  object  of  the  secret  expedition.    At  the 
same  time  he  justifies  the  act  by  a  laboured  detail  of  the 
insults  and  injuries  so  long  borne  by  his  royal  master  at 
Exposition  the  hands  of  the  Emperor.     He  recapitulated  the  re- 
o      e  allied  peatecj  infractions   of  solemn  engagements  by  the  Aus- 
trian court  from  the  Peace  of  Utrecht  to  that  moment. 
He  closed  his  series  of  strong  accusations  and  grievances 
with  the  arrest  of  the  Grand  Inquisitor,  so  glaring  an 
infraction  of  the  treaty  of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  so 
great  an  insult  and  outrage  to  the  feelings  of  the  King. 
Counter  ap-      The  Emperor,  on  hfe  side,  appealed  to  the  members  of 

peal  ot  the  ^g  Triple  Alliance  for  protection  against  so  unprovoked 

Emperor.  .  ,.    ,  ,       ^  °          .       ...'  ,  .          „ 

an  aggression,  called  upon  the  rope  to  justify  himself 

by  breaking  with  Spain,  recalling  his  Nuncio,  and  annul- 
ling the  grant  on  ecclesiastical  property,  and,  finally,  by 
depriving  Alberoni  of  the  purple.  The  Pontiff,  alarmed 
for  the  safety  of  Berievento,  and  indignant  at  the  decep- 
tion practised  on  him  in  the  face  of  Europe,  addressed 
a  brief  to  the  court  of  Madrid  which  marked  the  bitter- 
ness of  his  feelings.  It  was  circulated  throughout 
Spain  and  every  other  country,  yet  the  minister  who 
was  the  object  of  its  vituperation  contrived  to  prevent  its 
formal  presentation,  and  the  only  observation  of  Philip 
was,  "  that  he  had  seen  a  letter  said  to  be  written  by 
the  Pope,  but  that  it  was  a  clumsy  forgery;  for  it  was 
quite  impossible  his  Holiness  could  make  use  of  lan- 
guage so  gross  and  so  unworthy  the  Father  of  Chris- 
tendom."* 

Alberoni,  meantime,  was  too  actively  engaged  in  pre- 
paring new  expeditions  and  in  providing  the  requisite 
funds,  to  feel  the  effects  of  this  attack.  He  now  adopted 
the  most  rigorous  reforms  in  all  the  public  establish- 
ments, not  sparing  even  the  royal  household;  and  to 
the  Queen's  remonstrances  he  contented  himself  with 
replying,  "  Your  Majesty  would  rather  be  Countess  of  St. 
Ildefonso  than  Queen  of  Spain. "f  He  likewise  enforced 
the  ecclesiastical  tax,  notwithstanding  the  Papal  prohi- 
bition, and  banished  the  priests  who  dared  to  resist  his 
mandate.  He  had  recourse  to  every  method  to  meet 
the  approaching  exigencies;  anticipated  the  revenues, 
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increased  the  various  duties,  imposed  a  tax  upon  pro-  Annals  of 
perty,  and  even  made  a  sale  of  lucrative  offices.     Ships     sPain- 
and  naval  stores  were  purchased ;  neutral  vessels  were 
seized  for  transports;  founderies  of  artillery  were  built, 
and  the  different  armories  of  Biscay  were  put  into  the' 
greatest  activity.     Establishments  were  also  formed  for 
the  fabrication  of  all  warlike  implements  hitherto  drawn 
from  abroad;  while  the  success  of  the  first  expedition, 
awakening  national   enthusiasm,  had   brought  with  it  Rapid  pr 
ample  voluntary  contributions.  parations. 

It  was  now  that  the  allies,  through  England,  made 
proposals  for  an  accommodation,  the  terms  of  which  Proposi- 
were  such  as  to  meet  with  a  decided  refusal  on  the  part  *«<»»  of  the 
of  Philip  and  his  minister.     Again  it  was  renewed,  and  a!lies- 
a  series  of  negotiations,  protracted  on  the  part  of  Albe- 
roni to  gain  time,   proved  equally  fruitless.      In   the 
midst  of  these  the  new  Cardinal  was  alarmed  by  the 
sudden  and  violent  illness  of  Philip.     It  was  a  relapse  of  Illness  of 
his  hypochondriac  disorder  ;    he  became   incapable    of  the  KinK- 
attending  to  business,  and  the  entire  management  of 
affairs,  both  nominally  as  well  as  really,  devolved  upon 
the  Queen  and  Alberoni. 

With  the  suspension  of  the  royal  functions,  a  war,  and 
strong  national  antipathy  arrayed  against  him,  we 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  critical  situation  of  Albe- 
roni, and  the  heavy  responsibility  which  attached  to  his 
measures.  Rumours  were  invidiously  circulated  that  the 
Queen  was  instigated  by  her  Italian  minister  to  assume 
the  Regency,  and  place  the  whole  administration  of  af- 
fairs, against  all  the  laws  and  usages  of  the  kingdom, 
in  the  hands  of  a  foreigner.  To  add  to  the  embarrassing 
situation  both  of  himself  and  the  Queen,  reports  were 
freely  spread  on  all  sides  that  the  Queen  intended  to 
pave  the  way  for  the  succession  of  her  own  offspring  by 
poisoning  the  children  of  Philip's  late  consort;  and 
numbers  of  the  discontented  already  began  to  turn  their 
eyes  for  protection  against  the  "  intrigues  of  the  step- 
mother and  her  upstart  favourite"  to  the  Regent  of  France. 
But  at  the  moment  affairs  were  assuming  so  menacing 
an  attitude,  the  recovery  of  Philip  blighted  all  the  His  sudden 
hopes  of  the  Queen's  enemies.  It  is  a  singular  fact  that  reco»ery- 
a  number  of  distinguished  characters,  such  as  D'Agni-  Dilemma 
lar,  Veraguas,  Las  Torres,  and  other  nobles,  had  pro-  of  Jhe 
ceeded  so  far  as  to  deliberate  whether  it  were  not no 
better  to  proceed,  and  having  already  implicated  them- 
selves, at  once  attempt  to  depose  Philip  in  favour  of 
the  Prince  of  Asturias,  his  son.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
a  party  to  the  measure,  was  addressed  by  the  conspira- 
tors in  the  following  terms,  in  a  memorial  which  shows 
their  determination  to  go  all  lengths  :  "  Either  our  King 
is  no  longer  capable  of  transacting  the  business  of  the 
State,  or  is  under  the  abject  control  of  Cardinal  Albe- 
roni and  his  Italians.  We  must  deliver  him  from 
bondage;  we  must  place  the  affairs  of  the  monarchy  in 
the  hands  of  those  who  have  the  right  to  direct  the  helm 
when  the  King  is  become  incapable."* 

The  sagacity  of  Alberoni,  with  the  complete   reco-  Disap- 
very  of  Philip,  baffled  all  the  designs  entertained  by  pointment 
their  enemies  ;  and  the  Queen's  influence  was  only  more  £ardfnays 
firmly  established.     The  animosity  of  Philip  against  the  enemies. 
Duke,  the  Emperor,  and  some  of  his  own  nobles  knew 
no  bounds,  and  he  lavished  fresh  marks  of  favour  on 
his  minister,  whom  he  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  grandee, 
presented  to   the  vacant  See  of  Malaga,  and  gratified 
with  a  pension  of  twenty  thousand  ducats  per  annum. 

*  Noailles,  vol.  iii.  p.  88. 
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This  was  the  bitterest  vengeance  he  could  inflict  upon 
his  discontented  nobles  and  their  cabal,  whom  an  inci- 
dent, trivial  and  ludicrous  in  itself,  served  to  inflame  with 
the  highest  feelings  of  resentment  against  the  Cardinal 
and  the  Queen.  During  the  King's  illness  it  appears 
that  no  one  was  permitted  to  enter  the  royal  apartment 
except  by  their  special  permission.  The  medical  de- 
partment, however,  being  under  the  control  of  the  Lord 
Chamberlain,  that  officer  was  bound  to  be  present  at  the 
consultations  and  the  administering  of  the  medicines  to 
the  royal  patient.  The  Duke  of  Escalona,  distinguished 
alike  for  his  talents  and  virtues,  and  who,  as  Viceroy  of 
Naples,  had  conferred  signal  benefits  upon  the  crown, 
signified  his  intention  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  his  charge. 
Though  infirm  and  extremely  advanced  in  age,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  King's  apartment  in  person,  paying  no 
attention  to  an  order  transmitted  to  him  by  Alberoni, 
desiring  him  by  no  means  to  think  of  intruding  upon  his 
Majesty's  privacy ;  it  being  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
he  should  not  be  disturbed.  It  would  be  better,  it  was 
added,  that  he  should  rely  on  the  Queen's  care,  and 
content  himself  with  making  proper  inquiries  at  the 
door.  The  agtd  Chamberlain  treated  this  notification 
with  the  utmost  contempt,  and  the  Queen  was  com- 
pelled to  give  instant  orders  that  the  resolute  noble 
should  not  be  admitted.  The  same  afternoon,  however, 
the  Duke  suddenly  presented  himself  at  the  door.  On 
being  refused  admittance  he  instantly  kicked  it  open, 
and,  upbraiding  tiie  page  in  waiting  with  his  insolence, 
he  advanced  into  the  chamber,  and  to  the  bedside  of  his 
royal  master.  The  curtains  were  closely  drawn  round, 
and  the  Queen  was  seated  at  the  head  of  the  bed,  while 
the  Cardinal  and  the  attendants  were  seen  standing  at 
a  respectful  distance.  The  aged  noble,  suffering  from 
the  gout,  carried  a  stout  cane,  supported  by  which  he 
was  now  seen  advancing  towards  the  Queen,  when,  at  a 
sign  from  her,  the  Cardinal  advanced  to  prevent  him, 
and  intimated  by  one  of  his  attendants  that  he  was  or- 
dered to  retire.  The  Duke  still  continued  to  advance, 
the  Queen  drew  back,  the  Cardinal  placed  himself  be- 
tween, and  approaching  the  Duke  told  him  it  was  the 
King's  wish  to  be  alone.  "  That  is  a  falsehood!"  ex- 
claimed the  indignant  noble,  "  have  I  not  eyes?  the 
King  has  not  spoken  a  word  to  you  since  I  entered,  nor 
have  you  spoken  to  him." — "  You  had  better  retire," 
was  the  Cardinal's  reply  ;  •'  let  me  entreat  your  Grace  ;" 
at  the  same  moment  gently  laying  his  hand  on  the 
Duke's  shoulder.  The  answer  he  received  was  not  a 
verbal  one ;  it  was,  however,  sufficiently  forcible,  and 
was  applied  to  the  head  and  shoulders  of  the  Cardinal 
in  rapid  succession  by  the  cane.  A  sharp  encounter  en- 
sued, till  at  length  the  Duke,  who  was  the  weakest  on 
his  feet,  sank  down  into  a  chair,  but  still  defying  his 
Italian  adversary.  We  may  imagine  the  surprise  of  the 
hypochondriac  King,  effectually  roused  by  the  alarm,  and 
the  horror  of  the  Queen ;  more  especially  when  the  old 
grandee  declared  that  if  not  restrained  by  the  respect 
due  to  the  royal  presence  he  would  give  the  contemptible 
little  varlet  a  sound  drubbing  and  kick  him  out  of  the 
room. 

The  belligerents  being  at  length  separated,  and  the 
•  Lord  Chamberlain  having  fulfilled  his  duty  by  inquiring 
into  the  state  of  the  King's  health,  while  the  Queen  and 
her  attendants  gazed  on  the  scene  in  silent  astonish- 
ment, he  quietly  took  his  departure  with  more  dig- 
nity than  he  had  entered.  Scarcely,  however,  had  he 
reached  home,  when  he  received  an  order  of  banish- 


ment from  Madrid,  and  the  facts  of  the  case  being  made 
known  his  mansion  was  soon  surrounded  by  persons  of 
all  runks,  eager  to  testify  their  sympathy  and  respect. 
He  was  indeed  recalled  within  a  few  months,  but  indig- 
nantly rejected  all  offers  of  reconciliation,  and  never 
again  exchanged  a  word  or  a  blow  with  the  Cardinal 
while  he  remained  in  Spain.  It  is  said  that  the  King 
was  never  made  acquainted  with  the  Duke's  banish- 
ment and  recall  until  after  the  fall  of  the  minister,  who 
soon  experienced  the  fale  of  his  numerous  predecessors.* 

The  English  ministry  now  began  to  perceive  that  the 
overtures  of  Philip  and  the  Cardinal  were  merely  meant 
to  gain  time;  and  no  longer  satisfied  with  the  dilatory 
spirit  of  their  allies,  sent  in  their  ultimatum,  requiring 
Spain  to  accept  the  terms  of  accommodation,  under  a 
threat  of  joining  the  Emperor  in  offensive  measures. 
The  Duke  of  Orleans  also  despatched  his  ambassador 
extraordinary  to  support  the  demands  of  the  British 
court.  While  thus  gratifying  his  animosity  against  the 
Cardinal,  the  Regent  deluded  the  English  minister  with 
his  affected  zeal  for  the  re-establishment  of  general  tran- 
quillity— the  furthest  possible  from  his  real  designs. 
But  Alberoni,  penetrating  the  double  policy  of  his  most 
dangerous  antagonist,  contrived  to  turn  his  weapons 
against  himself.  At  the  same  time  he  sowed  dissensions 
among  the  grandees,  and,  to  produce  a  jealousy  between 
all  parties,  circulated  reports  that  the  Princess  Orsini 
and  her  creature  Orri  were  about  to  be  reinstated  in 
power. 

In  the  midst  of  these  cabals  the  English  ministry,  by 
adopting  the  decisive  measures  becoming  a  great  nation, 
disappointed  the  intrigues  of  both  the  Bourbon  courts, 
and  promptly  fitted  out  a  large  fleet  with  orders  to  sail 
for  the  Mediterranean.  The  envoys  of  the  two  courts, 
waiving  all  minor  differences,  were  now  equally  loud  in 
their  remonstrances  against  the  equipment  of  a  fleet  in 
time  of  peace ;  but  no  one  felt  deeper  mortification 
than  Alberoni  himself.  In  his  letters  to  Mr.  Dodington 
he  gave  vent  to  the  indignation  which  he  felt,  adopting 
the  tone  of  an  injured  man,  disappointed  in  the  just  ex- 
pectations he  had  formed  of  the  policy  of  the  English 
cabinet,  which  he  maintained  was  no  less  interested  than 
his  own  in  repressing  the  Austrian  power,  and  entering 
into  a  strict  coalition  which  might  at  the  same  time  have 
the  effect  of  checking  the  inordinate  views  of  the  French 
Regent.  "  The  Catholic  King,"  he  adds,  "  will  take 
no  resolution  on  the  subject  of  the  commercial  treaty 
until  he  sees  the  developement  of  the  piece.  You  are  a 
good  witness  of  the  sincerity  of  his  intentions  towards 
the  King  of  England.  You  well  know  that  he  did  not 
hesitate  to  sacrifice  by  two  new  conventions  all  the  ad- 
vantages which  he  had  gained  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
forgetting  that  by  the  means  of  England  he  had  been 
despoiled  of  his  revenues,  provinces,  and  kingdoms ;  an 
injustice  which  will  always  cry  for  vengeance,  as  contrary 
to  all  laws  divine  and  human.  By  so  great  a  sacrifice 
the  Catholic  King  thought  he  should  bind  the  King  of 
England  to  a  grateful  return,  and  the  British  nation  to 
a  closer  union  with  Spain,  or  that,  on  occasions  where 
neither  of  the  two  nations  had  any  particular  interest, 
the  King  of  England  would  at  least  continue  neuter. 

"  Nevertheless,  with  unspeakable  chagrin  I  see  it, 
neither  of  these  cases  will  happen ;  and  I  shall  be  ex- 
posed to  the  just  resentment  of  their  Catholic  Majesties. 
Every  Gazette  proves  that  your  ministry  is  no  longer 

*  Memwret  de  S/.  Simon,  voL  vii.  p.  215,  216. 
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English  but  German,  and  basely  sold  to  the  court  of 
Vienna ;  and  that  through  the  cabals  so  common  in 
your  country,  attempts  are  making  to  draw  the  nation 
itself  into  the  snare.  It  is  a  strong  proof  of  what  I  say, 
that  having  exhausted  England  of  men  and  money,  to 
acquire  states  and  kingdoms  for  the  Archduke,  they 
have  recently  supplied  him  with  a  large  subsidy." 

Adverse  circumstances,  however,  only   served  to  call 
forth  the  resources  and  animate  the  courage  of  Alheroni. 
He  left  no  means  untried  to  obtain  allies,  to  conciliate 
neutral   parties,  and   to  embarrass  and  sow   divisions 
among  his  opponents.     He  scrupled  not  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  Turks,  opposed  the  efforts  of  the 
Maritime  States  to  mediate  a  peace,  and  opened  commu- 
nications with  the  exiled  Prince  of  Transylvania,  sup- 
plying him  with  a  subsidy  sufficient  to  purchase  the 
services  of  thirty  thousand  Turks.     He  organized  con- 
spiracies in  France,  instigated  the  Protestants  in  the 
Cevennes  to  raise  the  standard  of  revolt,  and  assisted 
the   insurgents  in  Brittany.     By  exciting  the  commer- 
cial jealousy  of  the  Dutch,  he  endeavoured  to  detach 
them  from  their  English  alliance,  and  he  was  not  less 
active  in  fomenting  the  party  struggles  in  England  it- 
self.    He   employed  arguments  both    commercial   and 
political  to  attain  his  object;  issued  circular  letters  to 
the  merchants,  estimated  the  losses  which  must  follow  a 
rupture  with  Spain,  and  found  zealous  partisans  in  the 
members  of  the  opposition.    Among  these  were  included 
many  of  the  disappointed  Tories,  and  not  a  few  of  the 
leading  Whigs,  not  excepting  the   names  of  Walpole, 
Townsend,  Carteret,   Methuen,  and  Pulteney  ;*  and  he 
finally  entered  into  a  stricter  intimacy  with  the  Jacobites 
themselves,  holding  out  to  them  the  prospect  of  no  dis- 
tant support.     Convinced  that  England  h?.d  decided  to 
embrace  the  cause  of  the  Emperor,  he  implored  Philip 
to  direct  the  armament  already  prepared  against  Sicily 
against  the  British  Isles,  thus  at  once  striking  at  the  roots 
of  the  confederacy ;   but  fortunately  that  weak  monarch 
was  too  intent  on  gratifying  his  resentment  towards  the 
Emperor  to  listen  to  the  councils  of  his  minister. 

The  new  expedition,  consisting  of  twenty-three  ships 
of  the  line  and  thirty  thousand  veteran  troops,  sailed 
from  Barcelona  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of 
Lede,  who  was  now  appointed  Viceroy  of  Sicily.  On 
the  1st  of  July  it  effected  its  object,  taking  possession  of 
the  island  by  surprise;  and  the  allied  powers  beheld 
with  alarm  Spain  once  more  awaking  from  her  trance 
and  displaying  all  the  vigour  and  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  marked  her  more  heroic  days.  To  meet  the  im- 
pending storm  a  strong  Austrian  force  was  marched 
from  the  Hungarian  frontiers  into  Italy ;  and  the  British 
fleet  under  Admiral  Byng  sailed  for  the  Mediterranean 
to  give  weight  to  the  new  propositions  of  peace.  On 
appearing  off  Cape  St.  Vincent  the  Admiral  sent  a 
messenger  with  a  formal  declaration  of  his  instructions 
to  the  envoy,.  Mr.  Stanhope.  The  notification  of  them 
produced  no  favourable  result ;  and  all  attempts  to  open 
negotiations  or  to  obtain  a  suspension  of  arms  were 
attended  with  as  little  success. 

On  the  4th  of  August  Byng  approached  the  Spanish 
fleet  in  the  vicinity  of  Syracuse ;  Alberoni  directed  that 
it  should  retire  to  Malta,  being  inferior  in  force  as  well 
as  discipline,  but  by  some  misunderstanding  his  orders 
were  not  complied  with,  and  the  Spanish  commander 
occupied  a  position  under  protection  of  the  batteries 

*  Tindal,  Memoirs  of  Sir  JR.  WUloole. 


near  Messina.     On  the  advance  of  the  British  into  the    Ann«d»  of 
bay  of  Naples  he  weighed  anchor,  and  bore  away  to  the      Spain' 
South  to  unite  with  another  division,  when  he  found 
that  it  was  too  late  to  escape  the  pursuit  of  the  British. 
The  Spaniards,  without  order  or  union,  soon  became  in- 
termixed with  the  enemy's  vessels ;  one  division  was 
cut  off,  and  though  they  fought  with  desperate  valour, 
they  were  at  length  compelled  to  yield  to  superior  disci-      4 .  „,. 
pline  and  numbers.     Their  admiral  was  taken  prisoner,  Its  defeat 
and  the  whole  fleet  either  captured  or  destroyed.  and  cap- 

Every  hope  of  accommodation  having  now  vanished, ture> 
Earl  Stanhope  took  his  departure,  and  at  the  same  mo- 
ment intelligence  arrived  of  the  destruction  of  the  Spa- 
nish  fleet.     Alberoni,  with  true  statesman-like  views, 
again  attempted  to  vanquish  the  obstinacy  of  the  Kinjr, 
by  showing  how  inadequate  were  the  resources  of  Spain 
for  the  continuation  of  such  a  contest ;  but  so  great  was 
Philip's  personal  animosity  against  the  Emperor  and  the  Continued 
Regent  that  he  would  listen  to  no  arguments  of  policy  folly  and 
and  reason.     "  He  is  represented,"  wrote  Lord  Stan-  °bsiinacy 
hope,  "  as  exceedingly  jealous  and   mistrustful  of  all  ^he 
about  him,  insomuch  that  for  a  considerable  time  no 
person  has  ever  spoken  to  the  King  and  Queen  asunder; 
nor  does  any  other  minister  ever  dare  to  speak  but  in 
the  presence  of  the  King,  Queen,  and  Cardinal,  who,  by 
what  I  can  judge,  are  every  one  jealous  of  each  other. 
The  Cardinal  shed  tears  when  I  parted  with  him,  has 
promised  to  write  to  me,  and  to  let  slip  no  occasion 
which  may  offer  of  adjusting  matters."* 

Matters,  however,  had  now  gone  too  far,  and  a  rup-  Critical 
turewith  the  court  of  Turin  added  to  the  embarrassment  position  of 
of  the  Spanish  minister.  In  an  able  memorial  he  re- 
torted  the  charge  of  perfidy  and  duplicity  on  Victor 
Amadeus,  declaring  that  the  King  of  Spain,  no  longer 
considering  Sicily  as  a  deposit,  had  determined  to  pre- 
vent its  transfer  to  his  most  implacable  enemy  by  incor- 
porating it  with  the  Spanish  monarchy,  from  which  it 
had  been  dismembered.  The  manifesto  concluded  with 
bitter  invectives  against  the  courts  of  Paris  and  London, 
attempting  to  fix  upon  them  the  blame  of  the  whole 
enterprise.  It  accused  them  of  having  with  affected 
candour  betrayed  to  the  Spanish  minister  the  secret  ne- 
gotiation for  the  transfer  of  Sicily  to  the  Emperor;  thus 
rendering  it  indispensable  to  the  honour  of  his  crown  to 
oppose  force  with  force.f 

Finding  every  effort  to  restore  a  general  peace  inef- 
fectual, no  less  from  the  obstinacy  and  infatuation  of 
Philip  than  the  high  demands  of  the  allies,  the  Cardinal 
now  directed  his  policy  to  the  formation  of  a  powerful 
confederacy  in  the  North.  At  the  head  of  this  league  New 
were  the  celebrated  Charles  XII.  and  Peter  the  Great, 
who  became  reconciled  by  his  mediation  ;  and  the  inva- 
sion  of  England,  with  the  assistance  of  the  Pretender's 
party,  was  only  one  of  the  chivalrous  undertakings 
of  Alberoni  to  be  conducted  by  the  enterprising  Swede. 
To  strengthen  the  new  alliance  he  despatched  the  Duke 
of  Ormond  into  Russia  to  negotiate  a  marriage  between 
the  daughter  of  the  Czar  and  the  son  of  the  Pretender ; 
and  his  mission  was  in  great  measure  attended  with 
success.  The  Swedish  and  Russian  envoys  met  in  the 
Isle  of  Aland,  and  in  the  presence  of  an  agent  of  the 
Spanish  court  signed  the  preliminary  articles  of  a  treaty, 
according  to  which  Charles  was  to  cede  to  Russia  the  terri- 

*  Bayonne,  September  2,  1718. 

f  Lift  of  Alberoni,  p.  4'20.      Mam/He  de  la  Cour  <fE»pagne> 
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History,  tories  on  the  shore  of  the  Baltic,  and  in  return  was  to 
be  assisted  in  the  conquest  of  Norway  arid  the  recovery 
of  Bremen  and  Verden.  It  was  then  agreed  they  were 
to  combine  their  forces  with  those  of  Spain,  and  restore 
the  exiled  family  to  the  British  throne. 

A  still  more  formidable  attempt  showed  the  compre- 
hensive genius  as  well  as  the  daring  ambition  of  the  Car- 
dinal. This  was  no  other  than  a  deeply  laid  and  exten- 
sive conspiracy,  organized  in  the  heart  of  France,  to  de- 
pose the  Regent,  and  place  the  reins  of  power  in  Philip's 
hands.  Numbers  of  the  nobility  and  the  most  influen- 
tial persons  in  the  French  court  entered  into  the  plot, 
but  before  the  Spanish  minister  had  time  to  mature  his 
plans  and  "  to  spring  the  mine,"  the  chief  conspirators 
were  seized,  among  others  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Maine,  their  sons  the  Count  of  Eu  and  the  Prince  of 
Dombes,  Cardinal  Polignac,  the  Duke  of  Richelieu,  the 
Marquis  of  Pompadour,  and  many  persons  of  all  ranks 
and  orders,  the  announcement  of  whose  names  excited 
the  utmost  confusion  and  alarm.  A  breach  between  the 
two  governments  now  became  inevitable;  Alberoni 
openly  avowed  the  measures  adopted  against  the  Regent, 
and  troops  on  both  sides  were  drawn  from  all  quarters 
towards  the  frontiers.  At  the  same  time  new  memorials 
and  manifestoes  raged  with  equal  virulence,  filled  with 
the  most  envenomed  attacks  and  the  strongest  persona- 
lities, such  as  to  cut  off' every  hope  of  accommodation. 
Philip  made  a  powerful  appeal,  calculated  to  rouse  the 
honour  and  loyally  of  the  French,  which  was  circulated 
through  all  France  and  Paris  itself;  while  the  Regent, 
indignant  and  alarmed,  was  compelled  to  declare  war 
to  arrest  the  progress  of  disaffection. 

Encouraged  by  the  general  expression  of  public  opi- 
nion in  France,  and  by  the  disposition  manifested  by 
the  army,  Alberoni  left  no  means  untried  to  spread  the 
insurrectionary  spirit  on  all  sides.  Villars,  the  most 
distinguished  commander  in  the  service,  refused  to  lead 
an  army  against  a  Prince  of  the  House  of  Bourbon;  he 
appealed  against  the  war,  and  recommended  an  instant 
reconciliation  between  the  two  crowns.*  A  large  por- 
tion of  the  French  armies  was  actuated  by  the  same 
sentiments,  and  the  provinces  bordering  on  Spain  were 
ready  to  take  up  arms. 

Alberoni  determined  to  seize  the  favourable  moment ; 
he  roused  the  impotent  resentment  of  Philip  into  active 
aggression,  and  urging  him  to  place  himself  at  the  head 
of  his  army,  declared  that  all  was  prepared,  that  he  was 
ready  to  share  the  peril,  and  head  one  of  his  divisions  in 
Invasion  of  their  march  to  Paris.  In  this  bold  and  almost  romantic 
expedition,  undertaken  under  the  most  favourable  au- 
spices, the  King  himself  led  the  first  division ;  the 
Queen  accompanied  the  second  ;  and,  as  in  the  days  of 
clerical  chivalry,  the  Cardinal,  like  another  Ximenes, 
attended  the  third,  as  if  determined  to  stake  every  thing 
upon  one  grand  effort  that  should  decide  the  fate  of  the 
war.  All  circumstances  seemed  to  authorize  the  expec- 
tation that  no  French  soldier  would  bear  arms  against  a 
Prince,  once  so  beloved,  of  the  royal  blood ;  and  the 
various  regiments  were  already  appointed  in  which  all 
who  should  desert  the  colours  of  the  Regent  were  to  be 
enrolled.  The  new  Cardinal  General  issued  a  manifesto 
on  crossing  the  frontier,  in  which  he  exhorted  all  true 
Frenchmen  to  join  King  Philip  in  his  efforts  to  regene- 
rate the  nation.  "  If  the  French  troops,"  he  concluded, 
speaking  in  the  name  of  the  King,  "  will  concur  in  this 

*  Memoir et  de  Villart,  torn.  ii.  p.  383. 
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noble  design,  the  young  King,  when  he  arrives  at  his  Annals  of 

majority,  will  gratefully  reward  the  services  of  those  who      Spam- 

have  co-operated  with  me  for  the  security  of  his  crown. 

By  this  generous  union  we  shall  on  each  side  fulfil  our 

duties  ;  I  that  due  to  my  blood  and  to  the  Regency, 

which  is  my  sole  right.     The  French,  brave  as  they  are 

generous,  have    already   raised    themselves   above   all" 

despicable  fears,  all  vain  apprehensions,  disguised  under 

the  mask  of  obedience,  forcibly  extorted  by  the  pretended 

Regent."     He  finally  assured  the  commanding  officers 

that  the  battalions  which  should  pass  over  to  him  should 

be   preserved  entire  ;    that  they  should  reap  the  first 

honours  and  rewards;  and  so  confident  was  Philip,  from 

the  appearance  of  things,  of  the  success  which  was  about 

to  place  one  of  his  most  implacable  enemies  in    his 

power,  that  he  conceived  it  useless  to  resort  to  force,  and 

had  determined  to  advance  with  only  a  small  escort  into 

the  midst  of  the  French  ranks,  throwing  himself  on  the 

old  loyalty  and  affections  of  the  soldiers.     To  this,  how-  Ministerial 

ever,  Alberoni,  fearful  of  the  responsibility  he  should  en-  stratagem. 

counter,  would  by  no  means  consent,  and  had  recourse  Opening 

to  one  of  his  usual  stratagems  to  prevent  it.     By  a  false  °  ire  ( 

order  he  succeeded  in  delaying  the  march  of  the  escort 

until  operations  commenced  ;    the  French  Regent  had 

now  found  in  the  celebrated  Berwick  a  general  to  head 

his  troops  scarcely  less  able  than  the  commander  who 

had  refused  to  serve.     By  the  army  he  was  both  be- 

loved and  respected,  and  under  him  the  French  marched 

with  alacrity  to  meet  the  enemy.     The  favourable  mo- 

ment anticipated  by  Philip   and  his  minister  was  lost  ; 

for  had  the  King  before  the  arrival  of  the  marshal  thrown 

himself,  as  he  was  disposed,  amidst  the  ranks  of  the 

French;  had  Alberoui  dared  to  venture  every  thing  in 

one  grand  stake,  the  results  of  the  campaign  might  have 

been  very  different.     As  it  was,  the  strict   discipline 

enforced  by  Berwick,  and  the  respect  in  which  he  was 

held,  gave  a  new  aspect  to  the  campaign  ;  the  Duke  of 

Orleans  hud  time  to  assume  the  offensive  ;  he  treated 

the  manifesto  of  Philip  with  every  mark  of  public  oppro- 

brium, and  he  denounced  Alberoni  as  an  object  of  ge- 

neral detestation,  declaring  his  resolution,  at  the  same 

time,  never  to  make  peace  so  long  as  that  dangerous  and 

malignant  enemy  of  the  stability  of  European   treaties 

was  allowed   to  direct  the  conduct  and  remain  at  the 

head  of  the  Spanish  government. 

The  French  struck  the  first  blow  ;   Berwick,  leaving  Invasion  of 
a  sufficient   force  to  oppose  Philip,  penetrated  by  the  sPain- 
Pyrenees  into   Biscay,  took  Fort  Passage  with  six  ships 
of  the  line,  destroyed  the  arsenal,  and  proceeded  with 
impunity  to  invest  Fuentarabia  and  other  strong  holds. 
The  Spanish  force  collected  at  Pampeluna  was  too  weak 
to  oppose  his  efforts,  and  Philip,  at  once  indignant  and 
alarmed,  would  instantly  have  marched  to  the  attack, 

had  he  not  been  overruled  by  his  more  wary  and  pru- 
dent minister.  "  I  alone,"  he  exclaimed,  "  am  accused 
as  the  author  of  the  war,  —  the  disturber  of  the  peace  of 

Europe  ;  I  have  incurred  the  odium  of  the  world,  and 
have  cheerfully  submitted  to  so  great  a  sacrifice.  But  I 
cannot  see  your  Majesty  expose  yourself  to  destruction 
at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of  men.  Then,  indeed, 
should  I  be  subjected  to  general  condemnation  ;  it  would 
be  said  that  my  wild  schemes  had  led  to  a  result  so 
fatal,  and  that  no  other  was  to  be  expected  from  the 
counsels  of  a  madman."* 

Fuentarabia  consequently  fell  ;  St.  Antonio  was  taken  Rapid  pro- 

__  _____^  —  —  .^_  _  ^__  —  gress  ot  the 

*  Sloria  del  Cardinale  Alberoni,  vol.  ii.  p.  117.  French. 
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with  the  assistance  of  the  English  ;  its  magazines  were 
destroyed,  and  its  ships  burnt  in  the  harbour.  Other 
fortresses  shared  the  same  fate ;  and  to  complete  the 
humiliation  of  the  Spanish  monarch  the  States  of 
Biscay,  Alava,  and  Guipuscoa  tendered  their  submission 
to  France,  on  condition  of  having  their  existing  privileges 
respected.  Catalonia  was  also  occupied  by  the  French; 
and  in  addition  to  these  disasters  at  home,  other  causes 
combined  to  hurl  the  wretched  minister  from  the  giddy 
height  to  which  his  enterprising  genius  and  talents  had 
so  speedily  elevated  him. 

The  Northern  League,  on  which  he  had  so  long 
relied,  was  suddenly  dissolved,  and  the  capture  of 
Charles  XII.,  and  his  subsequent  death,  put  an  end  to 
all  his  hopes  in  that  quarter.  But  finding  Philip  still 
opposed  to  peace,  he  resolved,  as  a  last  resource,  to 
strike  a  blow  at  the  root  of  the  confederacy  ;  and  under 
the  appearance  of  reinforcing  the  army  in  Italy  he  fitted 
out  a  squadron  of  six  ships  of  the  line  at  Cadiz,  with  a 
force  of  six  thousand  men,  and  arms  for  thirty  thousand 
more.  When  all  was  prepared,  he  invited  the  Pretender 
from  Rome  to  give  weight  to  the  undertaking,  and  to  be 
enabled  to  take  advantage  of  events,  while  the  expedition 
itself  was  led  by  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  with  instructions 
to  effect  a  landing  upon  the  coasts  of  Scotland.  But 
here  also  the  same  adverse  fortune  pursued  the  devoted 
minister ;  the  fleet  was  dispersed  off  Cape  Finisterre, 
and  two  frigates  with  difficulty  reached  Kintail,  the  fale 
of  which,  with  the  fortunes  of  the  misguided  exiles,  and 
of  all  who  had  escaped  the  storm,  was  speedily  decided. 

In  retaliation  also,  the  British  Government  made  a 
descent  upon  the  coast  of  Spain.  Vigo,  with  its  citadel, 
with  Ponte  Vedra  and  the  surrounding  country,  includ- 
ing the  docks,  ships,  and  arsenal,  were  ravaged  and 
destroyed,  while  active  preparations  were  made  for 
attacking  the  American  colonies.  The  same  humiliating 
reverses  were  encountered  by  the  Spaniards  in  Italy ; 
though  they  fought  with  the  utmost  gallantry,  they  were 
unable  to  maintain  their  ground,  lost  all  their  recent 
acquisitions,  were  driven  from  the  open  country,  and 
reduced  to  take  shelter  in  the  last  fortified  points  in 
their  possession.*  Holland  nearly  at  the  same  time 
joined  the  Quadruple  Alliance;  and  the  example  was 
followed  by  most  of  the  other  States. 

The  reputation  of  Alberoni  was  now  assailed  on  all 
sides;  his  measures.were  attacked  by  men  of  all  parties; 
and  so  strong  was  the  combination  arrayed  against  him, 
that  with  all  his  spirit  and  determination  he  was  at  length 
compelled  to  yield  to  the  storm.  His  first  step  was  to 
transmit  to  the  States  a  plan  for  the  basis  of  a  general 
pacification.  It  embraced  the  cession  of  Gibraltar  and 
Minorca  by  England;  the  restoration  of  the  conquests 
made  by  France  ;  the  reversion  of  Tuscany  and  Parma  ; 
the  transfer  of  Sicily  to  the  House  of  Austria,  with  the 
right  of  reversion  to  Spain ;  the  restoration  of  Castro 
and  Ronciglione,  wrested  from  the  Farnese  family  by 
the  Popes  ;  and  the  commercial  regulations  to  be  based 
on  the  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Similar  proposals  were  made  to  England;  but  the 
hour  of  conciliation  was  gone  by.  Nothing  short  of  the 
downfal  of  the  obnoxious  minister  would  satisfy  the 
offended  powers  of  Europe.  A  plan  was  formed,  and 
its  execution  intrusted  to  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  who, 
besides  being  master  of  all  the  arts  of  intrigue,  had  pre- 
pared the  most  effectual  means  of  consummating  his 

*  St.  Philippe,  vol.  iii.  p.  329 — 416.     Ortiz,  lib.  xxiii.  ch.  7. 
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great  rival's  ruin.     He  gained  over  Philip's  confessor  ;   Annals  of 
and  at  the  same  time  brought  a  host  of  adversaries  lo      *rain- 
second  his  efforts  with  the  King,  wln'ch  after  a  short 
time  were  but  too  successful.     The   Queen,  however, 
still  stood  the  Cardinal's  friend  ;  and  it   required    the 
following  master  stroke  of  diplomacy  to  destroy  her  con- 
fidence in  him,  and  lay  the  axe  to  the  root  of  all  his 
towering  grandeur.     Lord   Peterborough,  under   pre- 
text of  a  journey  into  Italy,  was  despatched  to  gain  the  Prop-ess  i>f 
ear  of  the  Duke  of  Parma.     Already  alarmed  at  the  the  plot 
progress  of  the  Imperialists,  and  mortified  to  behold  the  a* 
eminence  attained  by  one  of  his  meanest  subjects,  the  ^rtg  r^ 
Duke  despatched  an  emissary  to  Madrid,  with  instruc-  sorted  to  by 
tions  from  himself,  the  Regent  of  France,  the  King  of  forei^ 
England,  and    other  powers,    while    the    mission   was 
further  speeded  by  the  liberal  donation  of  fifty  thousand 
crowns.* 

As  if  to  show  how  low  court  intrigues  could  descend 
to  carry  a  favourite  point,  recourse  was  even  had  to  so  1719-20. 
mean  an  instrument  as  the  Queen's  nurse.  Though  of 
the  humblest  origin,  she  had  early  acquired  the  affection 
and  still  retained  the  confidence  of  her  royal  mistress. 
Having  risen  from  obscurity,  she  possessed  all  that 
vanity  and  jealousy  of  others  which  almost  invariably  Queen. 
attend  the  prosperous  career  of  the  ignorant  and  ill- 
educated,  and  her  pride  was  the  more  hurt  at  the  superior 
state  and  magnificence  displayed  by  Alberoni  from  the 
circumstance  of  having  been  born  in  the  same  village. 
Imagining  that  she  was  not  treated  with  becoming 
attention  by  the  great  minister,  she  revenged  herself  by 
decrying  him  in  the  opinion  of  the  Queen,  repeating  to 
her  the  daily  pasquinades,  and  even  singing  the  ribald 
jests  of  which  he  was  now  more  than  ever  made  the 
object.  By  thus  repeatedly  presenting  him  in  a  ridicu- 
lous light,  she  soon  divested  his  character  of  the  respect 
before  entertained  for  it  by  his  royal  mistress,  and  from 
the  moment  that  his  appearance  became  associated  with 
ideas  of  contempt,  even  his  high  talents  and  arduous 
services  no  longer  inspired  either  the  gratitude  or  the 
deference  which  they  deserved.f  Through  the  mediation 
of  "this  illustrious  obscure,"  the  secret  agent  obtained  an 
interview  with  the  Queen,  in  which,  speaking  from 
authority,  he  descanted  on  the  serious  disasters  which 
must  attend  the  further  continuation  of  Alberoni  in 
power.  A  plea  like  this  would  have  availed  little  ;  but 
the  proposal  was  accompanied  by  private  assurances 
from  the  high  allied  powers  that  they  would  secure  to 
her  Majesty  and  her  family  the  reversion  of  her  Italian 
dominions.  Sensible  as  she  was  of  owing  every  thing 
she  possessed  to  the  counsels  of  her  favourite  minister, 
this  tempta-tion  was  too  great;  she  consented  to  the 
conditions  Required,  and  to  the  disgrace  and  fall  of  the 
man  who  had  raised  her  from  a  petty  court  to  the  royal 
dignity  and  the  influential  sphere  in  which  she  moved. 
The  plot  was  kept  a  profound  secret,  and  up  to  the  last  " 

moment  the  Queen  lavished  upon  him  marks  of  increased  matlirtd. 
favour  and  regard.     On  the  evening  of  his  last  audience, 
he  transacted  business  as  usual  with  the  King,  who,  it 
was  agreed,  to  give  greater  publicity  to  his  fall,  should 
withdraw  to  the  Prado,  leaving  behind    him    a  royal 
decree  instead  of  a  private  letter  to  proclaim  his  imme- 
diate removal  from  political  power,  his  banishment  from 
Madrid  within  eight  days,  and  from  the  kingdom  n 
three  weeks.J 

*  Sir  Luke  Schaub's  Despatch*.  t  ^'clos,  vol.  ii.  p.  61. 
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History.        This  was  the  first  intimation  received  by  Alberoni  of 
the    existence   of  the   conspiracy ;  and  so  wholly  un- 
expected was  the  blow,  that  he  doubted  the  authenticity 
of  the  document,  and  required  an  instant  audience  of  the 
King.     It  was  in  vain  ;  he  wrote,  but  received  no  reply, 
except  a  verbal  communication,  which  abruptly  com- 
manded him  to  depart.     Smothering  the  bitterness  of 
(J  1dut'of  n's  cna»r'n-  tne  minister  first  prepared  a  long  defence  of 
Alberoni.     his  administration,  and  then  prepared  to  take  his  final 
departure.     In  that  moment  of  utter  abandonment,  a 
Singular       singular  reaction  in  the  public  mind,  and  in  the  opinion 
reaction  of  of  the  nobles,  even  those  most  hostile  to  him,  took  place. 
mindUbhC    ^U  parties  being  aware  that  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
court  intrigue,  a  sacrifice  to  the  faults  and  follies  of  his 
master,  there  assembled  at  his  last  levee  a  throng  of 
nobles,  gentry,  and  clergy,  eager  to  show  their  sense 
of  his  past  services,  of  his  known  exertions  to  restrain 
the  impetuosity  and  weak  passions  of  the  King,  and  to 
condole  with  him  on   his  unmerited   disgrace.     Neter 
had  he  witnessed  so  brilliant  an  assemblage  in  the  proudest 
days  of  his  administration.     So  great  was  the  sensation 
excited  throughout  the  city  that  the  King,  taking  the 
Jealousy      alarm,  and  mortified  beyond  measure  at  the  idea  that 
and  alarm    the  reftl  state  of  the  case  was  made  known,  despatched  a 
oi  the  King.  fresn  or(]er  (O  hasten  the  obnoxious  minister's  departure 
earlier  even  than  the  term  originally  assigned. 

On  his  road  to  the  frontiers  he  was  overtaken  by  a 
royal  officer,  bearing  an    order  to  search   his  papers: 
which  were  found,  however,  to  be  only  such  as   were 
necessary  for  his  justification.     The  most  important  are 
stated  by  himself  to  have  escaped  the  vigilance  of  the 
officers,  and  others  to   hare  been  previously  sent  out  of 
the  country ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  destroyed  a  bill 
of  exchange  for  twenty-five    thousand    crowns  in    the 
officer's  presence.     He  was  afterwards  still   more  un- 
Hisnarrrow  fortunate,  being  attacked  by  a  band  of  mountaineers, 
escape.         who  slew  his  servant  and  a  soldier  of  his  escort,  and 
Hlt9K-,t,ejd"  after  losing  all  he  possessed,  he  marie  his  way  with 
difficulty,  on  foot  and  in  disguise,  to  Gerona.     Thence 
he    subsequently   proceeded    through    Languedoc   and 
Provence,  not  without  being  strictly  watched   by  the 
French  government,  whose  agent  in  attendance  received 
orders  to  use  every  art  to  gain  his  confidence,  and  draw 
from  him  in  his  exciterl  state  of  mind  such  state  secrets 
regarding   the   Spanish   court   as    might    turn    to   the 
Prudence     advantage  of  the  Regent.     Aware  of  the  arts  employed, 
ofthefallen  the  wary  statesman  amused  his  spy  with  pretended  dis- 
•"•      closures,  from  which  he  could  learn  nothing.     On  the 
subject,  however,  of  his  unmerited  sufferings,  he  spoke 
Hischarac-  as  he  felt,  charging  the  King  and  Queen  with  the  whole 
ter  of  the     odium  of  prosecuting  the  war.      He  accused  them  of  the 
Queen?"1      basest  in£ratitude ;    and    described    the   former  as    an 
uxorious  bigot,  at  once    pusillanimous   and  obstinate; 
who  after  venturing  one  moment  to  say,  "  I   will  be 
obeyed,"  ends  with  tamely  submitting,  and  breaking  his 
own  vows.     The  Queen  he  depicted  as  a  perfect  fire- 
brand ;  one  who  was  possessed  with  an  evil  spirit,  and 
who  for  her  own  selfish   and  wretched  views   would 
kindle  the  flames  of  war  throughout  the  world.*     At 
length  he  made  his  way  to  Sestri  di  Levante,  where  he 
Forbidden    received  a  letter  prohibiting  his  entrance  into  the  Eccle- 
to  enter  the  siastical  dominions,  soon  followed  by  another,  threaten- 

caTstates  '"g  him  W'th  the  severest  penalties  of  the  church  if  he 
dared  to  accept  the  inauguration  of  his  See  of  Malaga. 
He  next  departed  in  a  felucca  from  Sestri  to  Spezzia, 

*  Duclos.     St.  Simon. 


and  thence  taking  his  route  towards  the  Apennines,  was   AnnaU  of 
in  a  short  time  beyond  the  pursuit  of  his  relentless  per-     Spain, 
secutors. 

Still  the  vengeance  of  the  Spanish  court,  hating,  like 
all  courts,  the  most  deeply  those  whom  it  had  injured, 
was  not  yet  satiated.     Driven  from  all  society,  an  exile 
and  ruined    man,  the  foulest   calumnies   were  heaped 
upon  his  character  and  his  measures,  when  unable  to 
defend  himself.     The  allied  courts  too  meanly  joined  Persecu- 
in  a  systematic  traduction  of  a  man  whose  chief  crime  tionofthe 
was  the  zeal  and  fidelity  with  which  he  had  reluctantly  Spanish 
consented  to  execute  the  mistaken  designs  of  a  weak  and  court- 
heartless  master.     To  deprecate  the  displeasure  of  his 
enemies,  that  master  had  the  pusillanimity  to  declare 
that  he  had  been  made  the  victim  of  Alberoni's  arts ; 
that  he  had  prostituted  his  royal  name ;  that  he  had 
imposed  on  the  public  no  less  than  on  the  court ;  and 
had  not  scrupled  by  forged  letters  (employing  a  secre- 
tary who  could  imitate  different  hands)  to  destroy  the  Grave 
reputations  of  all  those  whom  he  wished  the  King  to  charges. 
remove.     In  his  eagerness  to  fix  the  general  odium,  he 
had  even  the  fatuity  to  declare  before  the  British  envoy 
that  there  was  no  crime  of  which  he  did  not  consider 
Alberoni  capable,  without  excepting  that  of  poisoning  and 
assassination,   not  reflecting   what   inference    must  be 
drawn  regarding  the  character  of  a  monarch  who  could 
employ  such  a  man  for  his  confidential  minister.     In 
accordance  with  these  sentiments,   he   applied  to   the 
English   government   to  exert  its  influence   with   the 
Duke   of  Orleans  and  the    Emperor  with    a   view  to 
engage  the  Pontiff  to  deprive  Alberoni  of  the  purple,  and  Deno"nced 
as  a  traitor  and  schismatic  condemn  him  to  perpetual  aruj  8Chi8. 
imprisonment.  matic. 

Thus  rendered  the  object  of  the  vengeance  of  every  His  calm- 
European  power,  the  fallen  statesman  and  the  scholar  ness  and 
sought  consohtion  in  his  early  studies,  and  in  works  of  maKnanl- 
philosophy  and  religion.     Undismayed  by  the  virulence  "' 
of  court  enmity  and  an  overwhelming   host  of  royal 
adversaries,  he  occupied  himself  in  calmly  preparing  the 
body  of  evidence   essential  for  the   vindication  of  his 
character.      He  had  preserved  an  exact  journal  of  all  his  Prepares 
public  acts  and  proceedings,  and  with  a  lofty  courage  his  vindi- 
and  contempt  for  the  brute  force  of  his  vulgar-minded  catlon- 
enemies,  he  resolved  to  meet  them  with  those  intellectual 
weapons  which   had  already  proved  so  formidable,  to 
assert  the  superiority  of  cultivated  mind    and   reason, 
aided  by  the  resistless  power  of  truth.     In  these  able  His  elo- 
statements  of  his  real  views  and  policy,  not  content  with  4u^nee  *?& 
exonerating  himself  from  the  gross  unfounded  charges  ^u!^ 
of  his  enemies,  he  triumphantly  fixes  upon  them  the 
brand  of  falsehood,  imposition,  all  the  meanest  vices, 
added  to  the  most  flagrant  ingratitude ;  while  his  expose* 
of  their  policy  and  conduct  shows  that  he  possessed  the 
enlightened  and  comprehensive  mind,  and  the  practical 
wisdom  of  a  philosopher  and  a  statesman.  At  the  period 
of  the  inauspicious  war  in  which  he  was  involved  by 
Philip's  own  obstinacy  and  rashness,  he  had  already 
effected   the   most   important  improvements    in   every  Hig  great 
department  of  the  State.     By  his  internal  policy  he  in-  services, 
vigorated  trade,  opened  new  channels,  and,  with  increased 
resources,  added  to  the  revenues  of  the  country.     He 
abolished  the  remnants  of  ancient  divisions  into  separate 
kingdoms,  removed  the  inland  custom-houses   to  the 
frontier,  and  gave  freedom  to  the  interior  communica- 
tions and  general  traffic.     He  put  down  contraband 
trade;  established  that  of  tobacco  from  the  Havannah  ; 
extended  it  along  the  Western  shores  of  America  by 
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means  of  the  Acapulco  ship,  and  without  injury  to  the 
manufactures  of  the  mother  country.  Most  of  his  excel- 
lent arrangements  and  reforms  were  introduced  in  oppo- 
sition to  private  interests,  and  he  had  a  host  of  prejudices 
to  overcome,  which  required  the  utmost  skill  and  force 
of  his  fertile  and  indefatigable  mind.  He  took  measures 
for  introducing  a  new  fabric  of  crystals,  established  new 
printing-offices,  and  manufactures  of  woollens  and  other 
articles,  before  drawn  from  Holland  and  other  countries. 
He  even  located  numerous  Dutch  families  in  Spain, 
invited  over  workmen  from  England,  and  imported  the 
most  recent  discoveries  and  the  best  implements  that 
could  be  procured.  While  he  did  all  in  his  power  to 
repress  luxury  and  overcome  the  habitual  indolence  of 
the  Spaniards,  he  encouraged  literature  and  the  useful 
arts ;  and  the  moment  that  the  native  fabrics  reached  a 
tolerable  degree  of  perfection,  he  issued  a  royal  decree 
enjoining  that  all  the  troops  should  in  future  be  clothed 
only  with  the  manufactures  of  Spain.  A  survey  was 
made  of  the  state  productions  and  resources  of  the 
country;  engineers  were  sent  to  the  different  provinces, 
with  instructions  from  himself  that  show  the  extent  of 
his  capacity,  and  how  far  he  had  carried  his  researches 
with  a  view  of  regenerating  Spain,  and  neglecting  no 
means  of  restoring  its  former  power  and  prosperity. 
With  regard  to  his  naval  and  military  reforms,  his  views 
were  at  once  comprehensive  and  practical.  He  formed 
a  plan  for  rendering  Cadiz  one  of  the  greatest  ports  in 
Europe,  and  improving  that  of  Ferrol,  establishing  there, 
as  in  other  places,  docks,  arsenals,  fabrics,  and  maga- 
zines. During  his  brief  administration  fourteen  men 
of  war  were  launched  from  Spanish  ports ;  the  same 
number  were  nearly  completed  ;  and  a  seminary  for  the 
education  of  five  hundred  pupils,  so  as  to  secure  a  con- 
stant supply  of  officers,  was  founded  at  Cadiz ;  while  he 
sought  every  opportunity  of  discovering  and  rewarding 
the  most  deserving  in  every  department  of  the  army  as 
well  as  the  navy. 

His  retreat  being  discovered,  he  was  tracked  from 
spot  to  spot  by  the  emissaries  of  the  Spanish  court,  but 
had  the  good  fortune  to  escape,  the  Regency  of  Coire, 
on  learning  the  attempts  made  to  seize  his  person,  having 
safely  conducted  him  to  a  pleasant  castle  in  the  recesses 
of  the  Alps.  There  he  remained  upwards  of  a  year, 
when  the  death  of  Pope  Clement  opened  to  him  new 
prospects,  and  he  again  appeared  on  the  stage  of  public 
life.  He  set  out  for  Rome,  regardless  of  the  threats  of 
the  court  of  Madrid  to  obtain  his  exclusion  from  the 
new  Conclave.  He  received  a  safe-conduct  for  his 
journey,  and  the  usual  citation  for  his  appearance  was 
posted  in  the  cathedral  of  Genoa  and  the  church  of 
Sestri,  where  he  had  before  sought  an  asylum.  Baffling 
the  pursuit  of  the  royal  emissaries,  he  succeeded  in 
reaching  the  house  of  a  friend  near  Bologna,  whence  he 
was  safely  escorted  to  Rome,  to  take  part  in  the  approach- 
ing election  of  a  new  Pope.*  His  reception  in  the 
holy  city  was  highly  gratifying  to  one  who  had  been 
assailed  by  the  hostility  of  combined  courts,  whose  repu- 
tation had  been  so  long  defamed,  and  who  had  under- 
gone sufferings  so  prolonged  and  unmerited.  The 
eagerness  of  all  ranks  to  behold  a  man  who  had  raised 
himself  from  the  humblest  origin  to  wield  the  destinies 
of  a  powerful  nation,  who  had  been  suddenly  hurled 
from  the  height  of  power,  and  experienced  the  bitter- 
est reverses  and  mutabilities  of  fortune,  exceeded  all 

*  Poggiali.     St.  Philippe,  vol.  IT.  p.  70. 
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bounds,  and  is  described  as   exhibiting  a  novel  and  Annals  of 
interesting  spectacle.     Throngs  of  people  went  forth  to     Spain, 
welcome  him  on  his  entrance,  and  t«he  day  of  his  arrival 
being  unknown,  they  continued  to   crowd  round  the 
gates  during  eight  successive  days ;  and  it  is  stated  by 
a  contemporary  writer,  that  if  we  allow  for  the  difference 
of  the  population,  not  a  more  numerous  concourse  of 
spectators  attended  the  triumphant  processions  of  the 
Emperors  into  the  capitol.     There  was  scarcely  a  single 
person    from   the  highest  to  the  lowest   who  did  not 
press   forward   to   the   gate.     When  he  made  his  ap-  greatness 
pearance,  it   might  have  been  supposed  the  Romans  ofmind- 
had  forgotten  their  own  affairs  to  pay  respect  to  the 
Cardinal,  who,  proceeding  in  his  carriage  in  the  midst  of 
applauding  throngs,  charmed  the  whole  city  by  his  affable 
address  and  condescension.     His  carriage  had  no  sooner 
traversed  one  street  than  the  crowds  rushed  to  another 
through  which  he  was  to  pass ;  and  in  this  manner  he 
was  escorted  to  his  house  with  continued  acclamations.* 

In  the  Conclave  his  pleasing  manners  and  dignified  His  recep- 
conduct  overcame  the   prejudices  raised   against    him,  tion  in  the 
although  many  of  the  Cardinals  had  at  first  refused  to  Conclave, 
hold  any  communication  with  him.      The  new  Pontiff, 
Innocent  XII I.,  was  soon  prepossessed  in  his  favour, 
although  at  the  instigation  of  the  allied  courts  he  per- 
mitted the  Commission  of  Cardinals  to  hurry  on  the  trial 
of  his  cause. 

Such  an  investigation  was  courted  by  no  one  with  Solicits  an 
greater  eagerness  than  by  Alberoni.     He  defended  him-  jnquiry 

self  with  infinite  skill  and  spirit,  overwhelming  the  evi-  into  hl» 
i  u          i  i          •         i  •  ,  conduct, 

clence  brought  against  him,  no  less  by  powerful  truths 

than  by  his  caustic  wit  and  sarcasm.    Retaliating  also  on 
his  royal  adversaries,  he  published  an  elaborate  defence  His  able 
of  his  conduct  more  fearless  and  convincing  than  any  of  defence, 
his  preceding  compositions.     It  was  entiled  A  Roman 
Nobleman  in  a  Letter  to  his  Friend;  and  caused  so 
great  a  sensation  that  the  Spanish  court  conceived  it 
necessary  to  reply  to  it,  but  in  a  strain  of  bitter  invec-  Answer  of 
tive,   advancing  charges  utterly  incompatible  with  the  4^e  ^Pa" 
character  and  attainments  of  a  man  like  Alberoni.     At  n      court* 
the  same  time  it  contains  some  curious  detail?,  and  some 
particulars  relating  to  his  life  and  administration  before 
unknown. 

So  favourable,  indeed,  was  the  impression  in  favour  of 
Alberoni  that  the  Pope,  on  the  death  of  his  bitter  enemy, 
the  Duke  of  Orleans,  absolved  him  from  all  the  censures 
of  the  Commission,  and  formally  invested  him  with  the  His  influ- 
purple.     After   the   decease   of  Innocent,   he   became  ence  ia  ^e 
instrumental  in  the  election  of  Benedict   XIII.,  who  j°ncnalf' 
consecrated  him  Bishop  of  Malaga,  and  presented  him  crated 
with  the  pension  usually  awarded  to  the  rank  of  Car-  Bishop  of 
dinal.  Malaga. 

Many  honourable  testimonies  might  be  adduced  of  Declines 
Alberoni's  disinterested  exertions  and  true  greatness  of  the  offers 
mind.     He  had  the  magnanimity,  after  the  persecution  °nd  oTthe 
of  the  Spanish  court  had  ceased,  to  decline  ail  further  Emperor. 
overtures  for  the  resumption  of  power,  while  he  per- 
mitted the  past  to  sink  into  oblivion.     Neither  would 
he  accept  the  offers,  however  tempting,  of  the  King  of 
Spain's  hereditary  rival,  the  Emperor;  and  it  is  clear 
that  it  would  have  rested  with  himself  to  resume  his  in- 
fluence in  the  Spanish  court,  but  for  the  direct  inter- 
ference of  the  British  cabinet,  alarmed  at  the  prospect  of 
a  man  of  his  consummate  powers,  and  one  whom  they 
had  so  deeply  offended,  reappearing  at  the  head  of  the 
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Spanish  ministry.  Subsequent  to  this  period  the  abili- 
ties of  Alberoni  were  displayed  in  a  different  sphere. 
He  was  appointed  to  the  Vice-legation  of  all  Romagna; 
an  office  in  which  he  showed  that  versatility  of  mind 
and  those  various  talents  for  which  he  was  so  remark- 
able. He  caused  the  vast  marshes  in  the  vicinity  of 
Ravenna  to  be  drained  and  cleared,  the  torrents  of 
Roneo  and  Moncone  to  be  confined  within  their  beds, 
and  excavated  a  number  of  canals  to  divert  the  super- 
fluous waters  into  the  Adriatic.  This  great  work,  not 
unworthy  of  the  ancient  Romans,  formed  and  executed 
at  the  expense  of  the  Holy  See,  and  completed  under 
the  superintendence  of  this  extraordinary  man,  will  re- 
main to  posterity  an  illustrious  monument  of  his  com- 
prehensive mind,  his  extensive  knowledge,  and  re- 
sources. 

He  likewise  founded  a  seminary  at  a  considerable 
expense  in  his  native  city,  where  he  took  refuse  during 
the  ^campaign  of  1746,  when  it  was  occupied  by  the 
German  troops  to  favour  their  attack  upon  Placentia. 
He  was  there  visited  by  a  French  officer  belonging  to 
the  Bourbon  army,  who  has  thus  described  the  situa- 
tion in  which  he  found  him  :  "  He  occupied  a  single 
apartment,  of  which  the  whole  furniture  consisted  of  a 
bed,  a  tuble,  and  four  chairs.  Not  being  able  to  pro- 
cure wood,  he  had  cut  down  an  apricot  tree  growing  in 
the  court-yard  of  the  house,  had  just  kindled  a  fire,  and 
was  cooking  his  scanty  dinner  with  his  own  hands.  He 
was  then  eighty,  and  extremely  hearty  for  his  age.  His 
manner  was  easy  and  lively ;  he  chiefly  engrossed  the 
conversation  ;  talked  with  all  the  garrulity  of  old  age, 
and  with  a  spirit  rendered  the  more  interesting  by  his 
communications.  He  spoke  the  French,  Italian,  or  Spa- 
nish languages,  according  to  the  transactions  or  persons 
forming  the  subject  of  his  discourse  ;  and  supported  his 
reflections  by  occasional  quotations  from  Tacitus  in  the 
original  tongue.  The  campaigns  of  Vendome,  his  own 
administration  in  Spain,  the  affairs  of  Europe  at  that 
period,  were  the  favourite  topics  of  his  conversation,  and 
he  was  particularly  fond  of  explaining  his  plan  for  the 
establishment  of  the  Pretender  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Britain.  The  Spanish  troops  who  defended  Placentia 
treated  the  Cardinal  with  the  profoundest  veneration. 
They  recollected  with  transport  how  much  Spain  owed 
to  his  administration;  an  administration  distinguished 
for  the  jealousy  which  united  the  principal  powers  of 
Europe  against  a  man  rendered  formidable  by  the 
strength  of  his  genius,  the  extent  of  his  plans,  and  the 
depth  of  his  views."* 

Alberoni  survived  his  fall  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and 
died  at  Rome  in  1752,  in  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his 
age.  In  his  person  he  was  below  the  middle  size, 
rather  full  than  thin,  with  a  head  a  little  too  large  in 
proportion  to  his  size.  An  eye  peculiarly  quick  and 
piercing  bespoke  his  ardent  and  aspiring  mind,  though 
it  often  wore  an  expression  of  mingled  sweetness  and 
dignity.  His  voice  WHS  extremely  melodious,  and  when 
he  endeavoured  to  conciliate  or  persuade  it  assumed  a 
tone  and  accent  which  gave  irresistible  force  to  his  lan- 
guage. Though  habituated  to  courts  and  camps,  and 
to  the  intercourse  of  polished  and  lettered  society,  on 
occasions  which  roused  his  lofty  spirit,  he  could  assume 
an  air  and  tone  of  dignity  becoming  his  high  situation. 
Yet  he  was  gentle  to  inferiors,  though  proud  towards 
his  equals  and  superiors,  scarcely  deigning  to  curb  his 

*  Grosely,  Observations  tur  fllatie,  torn.  i.  p.  183, 


haughty   spirit  in  the  presence  of  Sovereigns.      In   a  Annals  of 
word,  he  has  justly  been  described  as  one  of  those  gi-      Spain, 
gantic  characters  which  form  a  compound  of  extraordi- 
nary qualities  and  great  defects ;   born  to  rise  in  defiance 
of  every  obstacle,  to  change  the  fate  of  nations,   and 
alike  distinguished  from  the  rest  of  mankind  in  success 
and  adversity,  in  power  and  disgrace.* 

Towards  the  close  of  the  year  1720  Philip,  taking 
advantage  of  the  resources  developed  by  Spain  under 
the  genius  and  vigour  of  Alberoni,  prepared  a  powerful  in^of 
armament  consisting  of  sixteen  thousand  veterans,  which  court  of 
sailed  from  Cadiz  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  of  Spain. 
Lede.     Having  effected  a  landing  on  the  African  coast      A-  D- 
this  distinguished  commander  marched  against  the  in-  1721-23. 
ficlels,  forced  their  entrenched  camp,  and  drove  them 
towards  Tetuan   and  Algiers.     Routing  them  in   two 
other   engagements,  he   advanced   against   the   former 
place  with  the  intention  of  securing  the  Spanish  domi- 
nion  along  the  coast  as  far  as  Tunis.     Tidings  of  these  its  succes, 
victories  proved  equally  gratifying  to  the  monarch  and 
to  the  people;  Philip  with  great  pomp  illuminated  his 
capital  and  presented    three  infidel  standards    to   our 
Lady  of  Atocha,  sent  another  to  the  Pope  as  the  head  of 
the  church,  and  for  the  first  time  attended  the  celebra- 
tion of  an  auto  da  fe,  at  which  twelve  Jews   and  Mo- 
hammedans were  consigned  to  the  flames.     Soon  after-  Rejoicings 
wards  he  recalled  his  victorious  troops,  and  the  Marquis  »**W»&. 
of  Lede  closed  his  operations  with  repairing  the  works 
and  reinforcing  the  garrison  of  Ceuta. 

Thus    feebly    terminated   the    warlike    exertions    of 
Philip   in  Africa;  and  again  directing  his  attention  to 
European  politics  he  soon  became  anxious,  although  he 
had  formally  acceded  to  the  Quadruple  Alliance,  to  reta-  Causes  of 
liate  upon  the  Emperor  his  gross   infringement  of  the  h°^l$ 
treaty,  and  the  injuries  he  had  suffered  from  his  encroach-  Knmpror. 
ments  in  Italy.      With  equal  want  of  prudence  and  good 
faith,   the    Emperor  had  given   umbrage  to  the   King 
"of  England  and  the  court  of  Versailles;   Philip  adroitly 
seized   the  moment,  and,  supported  by  the  latter,  en- 
tered into  a  separate  convention  with  England.     A  tacit  New  posi- 
concessioii   was  made    to  the   punctilious   spirit  of  the  *'"". ot 
Spanish  court  by  engaging  to  give  back  the  ships  cap-  a    llre* 
tured  by  Byng,  and  this  was  only  the  preliminary  to  the 
defensive  alliance  with  France  and  England  signed  on 
the  same  day.    The  position  of  parties  was  now  changed  ; 
the  grand  alliance  was  directed  against  the  aggrandize-  Mutual  art* 
ment  of  the  Emperor,  who  now  refused  to  relinquish  the  £™  su"ter- 
title   of  King  of  Spain   until  the  renunciation  of  the   u^v9' 
United  Provinces   by   Philip   should    be  ratified    by  a 
General  Cortez,  an  assembly  which  he  was  well  aware 
no  King  of  Spain  would  convoke.     Philip  with  equal 
ingenuity  insisted  that  the  renunciation  of  the  Emperor 
to  his  own   title  should  be  confirmed   by  the  Germanic 
Diet,  whose  interference  was  scarcely  less  offensive  to 
the  head  of  the  empire. 

Whilst  the  causes  of  animosity  between  these   rival  Marriage  of 
powers  still  subsisted,  the  long  existing  breach   between  tne  Infant; 
the  courts  of  Madrid  and  Versailles  was  at  length  wholly  Lou"* 
made  up   by  a   matrimonial   alliance    between   Louis, 
Prince  of  Asturias,  and  Louisa  Isabella,  a  daughter  of 
the  Regent,  an  alliance  further  cemented  by  the  be- 
trothing  of  the   Infanta   Maria   Anna,  a  daughter  of 
Elizabeth   Farnese,    in    her   fifth  year,  to  Louis  XV. 
The  consummation  of  such  a  marriage  being  both  dis- 
tant and  uncertain  was  the  more  pleasing  to  Philip,  who 
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still  flattered  himself  with  the  revival  of  his  claims  upon 
the  throne ;  or,  if  the  union  should  ever  take  place,  he 
would  even  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  beholding  a 
daughter  of  the  Spanish  Bourbons  raised  to  what  he 
considered  his  hereditary  throne.  The  Duke  of  Orleans 
on  his  side  entertained  the  same  ambitious  views  ;  and 
conceived  that  in  the  double  union  thus  contemplated  he 
had  far  outreached  his  former  rival,  so  much  so  that  one 
of  his  favourite  marshals*  observed  with  an  ironical 
compliment,  "  Permit  me  to  hail  you,  Sire,  as  the  most 
adroit  Prince  on  earth.  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  those 
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great  politicians,  never  conceived  so  grand  a  design. 

The  Prince  of  Asturias  being  fourteen,  and  Mademoiselle 
de  Montpensier  ten,  on  the  10th  of  December,  1721, 
promise  a  far  more  numerous  issue  than  we  may  expect 
from  the  Infanta.'' 

Attempts  to      Urged  by  the  advice  of  the  Regent,  Philip  now  at- 
excite  divi-  tempted  to  excite  the  cupidity  of  the  Maritime  Powers, 
Jealousy  Of  wm'e  ne  matured  his  projects  against  the  Emperor.   He 
the  Em-      insisted  upon  the  latter  giving  up  all  titles  and  honours 
depending  on  the  grand  title  of  King  of  Spain  and  the 
Indies,  especially  that  of  the  Grand  Mastership  of  the 
Golden  Fleece,  with  the  treasure  and  archives  of  the 
order.     He  advanced  pretensions  which  he  had  never 
before  ventured  to  do,  absolutely  requiring  that  Italy 
should  be  replaced  in  the  same  situation  as  before  the 
War  of  the  Succession.     Yet  with  the  same  indecision 
and  weakness  which  had  marked  his  conduct  during  the 
administration  of  Alberoni,  Philip  almost  as  suddenly 
1723-24   »ave  UP  h's  high  claims,  when  after  having  boasted  of 
'  acting  as  his   own  minister  he   found  the  progress  of 
affairs  becoming  too  intricate  for  an  understanding  like 
his  to  grapple  with;   and  on  these  occasions  he  would 
Hisstrange  sullenly  refuse  to  transact  business,  shut  himself  up  in 
his  apartments,  and  leave  his  abler  consort  to  bring  him 
The    ^         out  Of  j,js  difficulties  as  she  best  could.     The  Queen's 
interference  ascendancy>  before  great,  thus  became  essential  to  car- 
and  ascend-  rvm»  on  tne  government,  and  directing  the  mind  of  the 
ancy.  King;  while  she  was  not  a  little  annoyed  by  the  pre- 

judices excited  against  her  as  a  foreigner.  Alarmed  at 
the  consequences  of  the  popular  clamour  she  affected  to 
withdraw  from  transacting  business,  declaring  that  she 
interfered  only  in  little  matters  which  related  to  her  own 
personal  interests,  or  those  of  her  family.  A  succession 
of  weak  ministers,  unequal  to  the  circumstances  in  which 
they  found  themselves,  served  to  display  her  talents  in 
a  more  formidable  light,  but  she  approached  in  nothing 
the  comprehensive  intellect  and  vigour  of  Alberoni,  from 
the  time  of  whose  fall  Spain  had  been  gradually  sinking 
into  her  former  apathy  and  insignificance. 

Sensible  of  his  own  want  of  energy,  and  influenced  by 
his  aversion  to  serious  business,  Philip  at  length  adopted 
the  throne.  tne  strange  resolution  of  abdicating  his  throne,  imagining, 
with  the  credulity  of  weak  minds,  that  the  splendid  ex- 
ample of  Charles  V.  would  throw  a  certain  degree  of 
lustre  upon  the  action  to  satisfy  his  vain-glorious  cravings, 
continually  disappointed  by  his  incapacity  for  well- 
directed  and  persevering  efforts.  He  reflected  not  that 
his  predecessor  only  sacrificed  his  views  of  power  after 
an  active  and  glorious  reign;  that  he  adopted  the  rigid 
life  of  a  monk,  and  banished  as  a  religious  duty  all  tem- 
porary objects  from  his  thoughts.  Philip,  on  the  con- 
trary, entered  on  his  retreat  in  the  prime  of  life,  main- 
tained the  state  of  a  great  Prince,  continued  to  meddle 
in  political  affairs,  and  still  kept  his  eye  on  a  more 
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splendid   throne   than   the   one   he  quitted.      He  had  Annals  of 
already  expended  no  less  than  six  millions  in  erecting      Spain, 
the  palace  of  St.  Ildefonso,  which,  in  allusion  to  the  still 
more  magnificent  fabric  of  Louis  XIV.,  he  designated 
his  little  Versailles.     Few  spots  could  have  been  more 
happily  selected  for  a  peaceful   and  delightful  retreat, 
and  it  contrasted  favourably  with  the  gloomy  pile  of  the 
Escurial  raised   by  Philip  II.  in   the  midst  of  barren 
heights,  and  exposed  to  the  fervid  heats  of  the  most  T,  , 
sultry  climate  in  Europe.  St/ifde- 

Situated  in  the  deep  recesses  of  a  noble  valley  on  the  fonso. 
north  of  the  ridge  of  mountains  which  crosses  the  centre  Delightful 
of  Spain,  it  is  visited  only  by  the  cooler  winds,  affording  situation- 
delicious  refreshment  in  the  very  glow  of  the  summer 
and  autumnal   fervours,   while   it   appears   perennially 
enriched  with  all  the  beauty  and  fragrance  of  sprino-. 
And  yet  the  southern  declivities  of  the  same  mountains 
appear  scorched  with  the  sun,  presenting  only  one  mass 
of  cheerless  and  arid  waste.     With  more  than  usual  so- 
lemnity  Philip    had  hitherto    kept    his    magnanimous 
intention  a  profound  secret  from  every  one  except  the 
Queen,  his  confessor,  and  a  few  confidential  officers  of 
the  court.     He  now  imparted  it  to  the  Prince  of  the 
Asturias,  and  by  a  message  to  the  council  of  Castile. 
The  reasons  he  assigns  are   very  characteristic  of  his 
natural  disposition,  his  indolence,  and  aversion  to  the 
cares  of  business:  "  Having  these  four  years,"  he  ob-  His  alleged 
serves,  "  reflected  with  due  and  mature  consideration  on  reasons  to 
the  miseries  of  this  life,  and  on  the  infirmities,  wars,  the  council 
and  troubles  with  which  God  has  visited  me  during  the  of  Castile, 
twenty-three  years  of  my  reign;  seeing  also  that  my 
son  the  Infant  Don  Louis  is  of  competent  age,  married, 
and  endowed  with  discretion,  judgment,    and  talents, 
sufficient  for  governing  this  monarchy  justly  and  wisely, 
I  have  determined  to  retire  wholly  from  the   govern- 
ment, renouncing   all  my  states,  kingdoms,  and  lord- 
ships, in  favour  of  the  said  Don  Louis,  in  order  to  lead 
at  St.  Ildefonso  a  private  life  with  the  Queen,  who  has 
offered  to  accompany  me  with  pleasure;  that  freed  from 
all  other  cares  I  may  serve  God,  meditate  on  a  future 
life,  and  devote  myself  to  the  very  important  work  of 
my  salvation.     I  impart  this  to  the  council,  that  it  may 
take  the  requisite  measures  on  the  occasion,  and  that  all 
may  be  apprized  of  my  intention." 

With  this  singular  communication  the  King  also  for-  His  address 
warded  a  list  of  the  new  ministry,  the  officers  of  the  t°tnenew 
royal  household,  and  the  names  of  twelve  persons  who 
were  to  be  honoured  with  the  Golden  Fleece.  The  act  of 
abdication  was  now  formally  passed,  and  Philip,  as  if  . 
desirous  of  giving  force  to  the  law,  announced  his  abdi- 
cation in  person  before  the  council,  and  at  the  same 
time  apostrophizing  his  son,  gave  him  much  serious  ad- 
vice, detailing  the  maxims  of  his  government,  and 
explaining  the  arrangements  which  he  was  expected  to 
sanction.  He  especially  dwelt  upon  the  reverence  due 
to  the  Church,  and  to  the  Inquisition  as  the  bulwark  of 
its  doctrines ;  he  adjured  his  son  to  promote  the  welfare 
and  redress  the  grievances  of  his  subjects  ;  and  con- 
cluded with  an  injunction  to  fulfil  the  testament  which 
the  Queen  and  himself  had  recently  executed. 

Louis,  on  announcing  his  acceptance  of  the  crown,  Reply  of 
expressed  his  veneration  and  astonishment  at  the  piety 
and  self-denial  which  prompted  the  retirement  of  his 
Sire  ;  and  pledging  himself  to  sanction  all  his  arrange- 
ments, gave  a  solemn  promise  to  respect  the  Queen  and 
regard  her  children  as  his  own  brothers.  "  May  God 
grant,'' he  concluded,  "that  following  in  your  steps  I 
5  P 
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inherit  your  contempt  for  the  vain  greatness  of  this 
world  ;  that  I  may  likewise  imitate  you  in  your  retreat, 
and  prefer  solid  joys  to  transitory  and  idle  honours." 
With  the  usual  formalities  the  new  Sovereign  was  pro- 
claimed in  the  capital,  and  his  father,  pronouncing  a 
solemn  vow  never  to  resume  the  crown,  set  out  for  his 
favourite  retreat.  The  abdication,  however,  was  one  of 
form  more  than  reality ;  the  former  ministers,  the  offi- 
cers of  the  household,  and  the  Queen's  chief  attendants 
retained  their  places ;  although,  having  abandoned  the 
chase,  the  King's  studs  and  equipages  were  considerably 
curtailed.  Philip  reserved  for  himself  the  sum  of  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  continued 
to  the  Queen  after  his  decease,  twenty  thousand  pounds 
to  each  of  the  three  Infants,  ten  thousand  pounds  to 
each  of  the  Infantas,  and  a  certain  sum  for  the  comple- 
tion of  the  buildings  at  St.  Ildefonso.* 

In  the  sort  of  tragi-comic  drama  which  the  King  of 
Spain  had  thus  exhibited  to  Europe,  the  Duke  of  Orleans 
had  not  remained  a  passive  spectator.  He  promoted  by 
every  means  in  his  power  the  hypochondriacal  disposition 
which  led  to  the  act  of  abdication,  in  the  idea  of  has- 
tening the  accession  of  his  son-in-law,  and  destroying 
Philip's  influence  in  France  ;  but  in  the  Queen  and 
D'Aubenton  he  met  with  counterplotters  who  knew  how 
to  foil  his  deepest  plans. 

It  was  during  this  trial  of  skill,  when  glorying  in  the 
idea  of  having  transformed  his  former  rival  into  a  mere 
ascetic  and  religious  dreamer,  that  the  Regent  Duke  was 
suddenly  cut  off,  thus  removing  the  sole  guarantee  of 
the  future  marriage  between  the  Infanta  and  Louis 
XV.,  and  the  only  dangerous  rival  to  Philip's  views 
on  the  crown.  Another  cause  which  tended  to  disturb 
the  religious  tenour  of  the  King's  reflections  in  his 
retreat,  and  to  make  him  regret  the  hasty  vow  he  had 
made,  was  the  declining  health  of  the  young  King; 
and  to  this  were  joined  the  pressing  representations  of  the 
Duke  of  Bourbon,  who  hoped  to  find  in  Philip  a  secure 
counterpoise  to  the  rival  House  of  Orleans.  The  dazzling 
prospect  of  ascending  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  proved 
too  tempting  even  for  the  scruples  of  a  conscience  like 
the  King's,  and  he  sought  to  compromise  the  affair,  and 
to  conciliate  rival  powers  by  previously  transferring 
Spain  to  one  of  his  sous  by  the  former  marriage,  and  in 
due  season  by  renewing  engagements  for  preventing 
the  union  of  the  two  crowns  on  one  head.  The  Queen 
also  contemplated  with  pleasure  the  prospect  of  entailing 
so  splendid  a  succession  on  her  own  family  as  the  throne 
of  France,  and  quitting  a  country  for  which  she  enter- 
tained so  rooted  an  aversion.  She  had  encouraged  her  hus- 
band therefore  in  the  design  of  abandoning  the  duties 
of  royalty  for  a  period  ;  but  only  with  a  view  to  resume 
them  at  a  more  favourable  period  upon  a  more  mag- 
nificent scale.  Secret  communications  were  accordingly 
maintained  with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  Spanish 
party.  Relays  of  horses  were  stationed  on  the  road 
between  the  two  capitals,  and  every  thing  was  ready 
prepared  at  St.  Ildefonso  for  a  journey  into  France.  So 
sanguine  were  the  royal  schemers  of  success,  that  the 

*  Act  of  Abdication,  St.  Philippe,  vol.  iv.  p.  272. 


Queen  ordered  her  money  and  jewels  to  be  packed  up,  Annals  of 
and  no  precaution  was  neglected  to  take  instant  advan-      Spain, 
tage  of  the  young  King's  decease.*     To  avoid  the  sick- 
ness of  hope  deferred,  Philip,  on  the  plea  of  ill  health, 
but  really  bent  upon  maturing  his  plans,  and  increasing 
the  number  of  his  adherents,  had  actually  summoned 
resolution  to  visit  France.    Such  a  report  revived  all  the 
jealousy  of  the  British  government,  a   strong   remon- 
strance was  made  to  the  French  cabinet,  and  a  solemn 
promise  was  given  for  the  maintenance  of  the  existing 
engagements,  accompanied  by  a  declaration  of  the  young 
King  that  he  would  sanction  no  such  step  on  the  part  Hi?  prepa- 
of  the  abdicated  monarch. 

This  was  a  sufficient  test  of  the  sincerity  with  which 
Philip  had  entered  on  his  retirement;  every  arrange- 
ment showed  it  to  have  been  a  premeditated  coup  de 
theatre  ;  and  the  whole  scene  was  previously  rehearsed 
with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon  and  the  chiefs  of  his  party 
in  France.     He  had  reserved  the  power  of  the  govern- 
ment in  his  own  hands,  and  he  had  deposited  a  large  Mission  of 
sum  of  money  at  Segovia  for  the  purpose  of  being  em-  Marshal 
ployed   on   some    approaching    emergency.      Marshal    ess  ' 
Tesse,  one  of  the  leading  advocates  for  the  regular  order  -innt    o*> 
of  succession,  was  appointed  minister  plenipotentiary  to 
Spain  after  the  death  of  the  Regent,  and  notwithstanding 
his   advanced   age  proceeded  immediately  to   St.  Ilde- 
fonso, instructed  doubtless  to  urge  Philip  to  preserve  his 
authority  over  his  son,  and  to  prepare  means,  in  con- 
junction  with  the  Duke  of  Bourbon,   to  facilitate  his  Keign  of 
eventual  succession  to  the  crown.  Kine^ 

The  new  reign  was  brief;  the  mere  deputy  of  royal 
authority,    the    name  of  Louis  is  scarcely  seen  in  the 
annals   of  general   history    beyond   the   boundaries  of 
Spain.    He  was  barely  seventeen,  and,  with  all  the  levity 
and   buoyant  spirits  of  youth,  took  far  more  delight  in  Frivolous 
evening  frolics  and  pastimes,  little  becoming  the  royal  trarydwpo- 
dignity,  than  in  discharging  even  the  formal  duties  of  sition. 
his  station.     An  ill-assorted  union,  also,  rendered  the 
court  a  continual  scene  of  strife  and  bickerings.     So 
extreme  was  the  aversion  which  Louis  felt  for  a  consort 
imposed  upon  him  for  state  reasons,  that  he  perseveringly 
refused  to  consummate  the  marriage,  and,  enraged  at  the 
gay  and  volatile  disposition,  added  to  the  indiscreet  con-  |he"govern- 
duct  of  his  Queen,  he  arbitrarily  seized  and  placed  her  ment. 
in  confinement ;  and  she  was  only  released  by  the  scandal  Philip  Su- 
it occasioned  and  the  immediate  interposition  of  Philip,    " 
who  bitterly  repented  of  his  folly  and  rashness  in  pro- 
moting so  ill-starred  a  marriage.     After  a  series  of  petty 
intrigues  and  struggles  for  power,  it  became  evident  that 
authority  so   constituted  only  led  to   distractions   and 
divisions  ;  the  Queen,  intent  on  aggrandizing  her  family, 
had  already  seen  Don  Ferdinand  acknowledged  as  Prince 
of  Asturias;  new  ministers  and  new  juntas  were  suc- 
cessively disgraced  ;  and  Philip,  disappointed  in  his  other 
views,  on  the  death  of  the  new  King,  resumed  the  crown 
with  the  tacit  consent  of  the  nation,  and  with  as  much 
apparent  satisfaction  as   if  no  renunciation   had   been 
made. 


*  Memoiret  de  St.  Simon,  torn.  vii.  p.  205.  M£moiret  de  Richelieu, 
torn,  iii  p.  856. 
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THE  restoration  of  monarchy,  though  gratifying  to  the 
majority  of  the  nation,  could  not  fail  to  be  attended  with 
apprehension  and  regret  to  a  considerable  party  who 
still  possessed  great  influence  over  the  public  mind.  In 
that  event  the  republicans  saw  an  end  to  all  their  hopes 
of  reviving  in  modern  times  what  they  considered  the 
most  perfect  form  of  government,  the  best  calculated  to 
call  forth  the  powers  and  virtues  of  the  human  mind, 
and  to  secure  at  the  same  time  to  all  classes,  the  largest 
share  of  social  happiness.  The  Presbyterian  and  the 
Independent,  again,  though  opposed  to  each  other  in 
their  views  as  in  their  principles,  had  equal  reason  to 
dread,  in  the  return  of  the  King,  the  downfal  of  their 
respective  system  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  considered  at 
least  as  the  religious  establishment  of  the  English 
people.  Even  the  royalists  were  not  without  fear  that 
the  seeds  of  discord,  which  had  so  long  taken  root 
throughout  the  land,  might  again  spring  up  and  bear 
bitter  fruit.  Moreover,  the  change  effected  on  men's 
minds  seemed  much  too  sudden  to  create  entire  confi- 
dence in  the  expressions  of  their  loyalty;  and  the 
warmest  friends  of  the  sovereign  could  not  allow  them- 
selves to  doubt  that,  had  Monk  declared  for  a  common- 
wealth, he  would  have  been  supported  by  the  army  and 
a  large  portion  of  the  middle  class.  The  magnificent 
edifice  of  the  constitution  had  been  thrown  down,  and 
the  materials  lay  every  where  scattered  around ;  but  it 
was  manifest  that  the  skill  of  a  wise  architect  was  re- 
quired to  replace  them  in  their  proper  position,  and  to 
give  solidity  to  the  new  structure. 

It  soon  appeared,  accordingly,  that  Charles  had  much 
to  apprehend  from  his  avowed  adherents  as  well  as  from 
his  concealed  enemies ;  and  he  was  not  ignorant  that 
on  the  policy  he  should  adopt  with  respect  to  each,  de- 
pended, in  a  great  degree,  the  tranquillity  of  his  reign. 
The  wounds  inflicted  by  the  hostile  parties  on  one  an- 
other were  too  deep  and  recent  not  to  be  attended  with 
irritation ;  and  both  were  called  upon  to  forgive  innu- 
merable injuries  which  they  could  not  possibly  forget. 
The  feeling  of  triumph  or  the  recollection  of  defeat  still 
divided  the  Cavalier  from  the  Parliamentarian.  Besides, 
a  large  portion  of  the  national  property  had  changed 
hands ;  and  those  who  possessed  the  right  to  estates, 
were  the  natural  enemies  of  those  who  enjoyed  the  pos- 
session of  them.  The  fear  of  losing  newly  acquired 
domains,  and  the  hope  of  recovering  the  inheritance  of  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  arrayed  on  opposite  sides  many 
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powerful  families,  and  even  a  considerable  body  of  pro- 
fessional  men. 

Aware  of  these  circumstances,  and  apprehensive  of  a 
reaction  after  the  first  burst  of  joy  should  pass,  Charles 
allowed  himself  to  be  guided  by  a  mixed  feeling  of  gra- 
titude and  expediency,  in  selecting  his  privy  council  and 
the  great  officers  of  the  Crown.  As  the  Presbyterians 
had  contributed  to  the  recovery  of  his  throne,  he  could 
not  overlook  their  merits,  though  he  knew  well  that  to 
the  opposition  which  they  directed  against  his  father 
might  be  ascribed  all  the  miseries  of  the  Civil  War. 
Holies  and  his  partisans  were,  on  this  account,  allowed 
to  share  with  Clarendon  and  other  exiles  the  honours  of 
the  court  and  the  influence  of  high  station.  The  Duke 
of  York  was  created  Lord  High  Admiral ;  Monk  was 
confirmed  as  Captain-General  of  the  forces;  Southamp- 
ton was  made  Lord  Treasurer;  Ormond  Lord  Steward; 
and  Manchester  Lord  Chamberlain ;  while  Nicholas 
and  Morris  were  appointed  Chief  Secretaries  of  State. 

As  the  remains  of  the  Long  Parliament  had  rather 
been  dispersed  than  dissolved,  and  as  the  two  Houses 
had  assembled  on  the  25th  of  April  without  royal  autho- 
rity, some  step  became  necessary  to  give  a  constitutional 
form  to  the  Legislature.  In  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
country,  it  might  have  been  hazardous  to  have  recourse 
to  an  election,  and  the  delay,  besides,  which  would  have 
attended  such  an  appeal  to  the  people  must  have  proved 
extremely  inconvenient  to  the  public  service.  It  was 
therefore  resolved  to  pass  an  Act,  declaring  that  the 
Parliament  summoned  in  the  16th  year  of  Charles  I. 
had  ceased  to  exist ;  and  that  the  peers  and  commoners 
then  sitting  at  Westminster  constituted  the  regular  legis- 
lative body  of  Great  Britain.  At  this  crisis  a  defect  in 
form  was  unavoidable.  An  assembly,  illegal  in  its 
origin,  could  not  have  the  power  of  conferring  upon 
itself  a  legal  existence ;  but  no  member  of  the  Conven- 
tion thought  proper  to  animadvert  upon  this  involuntary 
departure  from  established  usage,  because  the  remedy, 
which  was  obvious,  would  be  applied  so  soon  as  the  next 
Parliament  should  convene.* 

*  Statutes,  12  Carol.  II.  c.  1.  Par/.  Hist.  vol.  vi.  p.  145.  "  The 
first  act  of  the  two  Houses  after  the  Restoration,  was  to  declare, 
by  Bill,  the  Long  Parliament  fully  dissolved  and  determined,  and 
the  Lords  and  Commons  then  sitting  the  two  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment ;  in  other  words,  to  constitute  that  a  Parliament  which  was 
hitherto  a  convention ;  with  the  proviso,  that  the  Session  should 
not  determine  with  the  King's  assent  to  the  Bill.1'  Mackintosh, 
History  of  England,  vol.  vi.  p.  322. 
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History.  The  most  important  business  that  occupied  the  atten- 
tion of  the  two  Houses  was  the  consideration  of  the 
indemnity  which  had  been  promised  by  Charles  before 
he  took  his  departure  from  Breda.  In  the  Declaration 
issued  by  him  on  that  occasion,  he  announced  a  general 
pardon,  with  such  exceptions  as  might  be  afterwards 
made  by  the  wisdom  of  Parliament ;  and  soon  after  his 
Restoration  he  made  known,  by  a  formal  instrument, 
*g  that  such  of  the  late  King's  Judges  as  should  yield 
promised1  themselves  prisoners  within  fourteen  days,  should  have 
indemnity,  the  benefit  of  a  lenient  construction  of  their  offence, 
while  those  who  refused  to  comply  with  this  invitation 
to  the  royal  mercy  should  be  excluded  from  forgiveness. 
The  terms  of  this  proclamation  were  differently  inter- 
preted by  the  two  Houses ;  the  Lords,  who  had  suf- 
fered more  than  the  Commons  during  the  rebellion, 
being  less  inclined  to  indulgence,  they  wished  to  vindi- 
cate the  cause  of  order  by  a  strict  execution  of  the  law 
of  treason  ;  extending  the  penalty  of  death  to  every  one 
who  had  sitten  in  any  High  Court  of  Justice,  or  in  any 
way  contributed  to  the  murder  of  the  unfortunate  sove- 
reign. Snch  a  resolution  would  have  filled  the  whole 
Those  who  nation  with  alarm  ;  for  which  reason  the  King,  repair- 
ing; in  person  to  the  House  of  Peers,  entreated  them  to 
ceptedfrom  »  ,  A  ., 

pardon.        adopt  a  more  gentle  course;    to   have   regard    to  the 

feelings  of  those  who  had  been  induced  to  carry  arms  in 
the  popular  cause;  and  more  especially  to  respect  his 
own  sacred  promise,  which  was  every  where  held  as 
precluding  the  exercise  of  a  vindictive  retaliation.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  Act  of  Indemnity  was  passed,  it  was 
found  that  the  exceptions  from  pardon  were  limited  to 
those  individuals  who  had  been  directly  concerned  in 
the  death  of  Charles  I. ;  and  on  this  principle,  Crom- 
well, Ireton,  Bradshaw,  and  others  who  had  already 
paid  the  debt  of  nature,  were  attainted,  and  their  estates 
seized  as  public  property.  Colonel  Hutcliinson,  Len- 
thal  the  Speaker,  and  St.  John  were  declared  ineligible 
to  any  office  under  the  Crown,  civil,  military,  or  ecclesi- 
astical.* 

Reflections  So  far  as  the  personal  feelings  of  the  King  himself 
duct  oMae  aTe  considered- tlie  punishment  inflicted  on  the  regicides 
King.  cannot  be  pronounced  worthy  of  any  just  censure;  for 
while  the  members  of  either  House  would  have  con- 
curred in  a  severer  and  more  extensive  condemnation, 
he  laboured  to  prevent  the  stream  of  justice  from  being 
stained  by  the  smallest  infusion  of  private  resentment. 
It  has  been  remarked  by  an  able  politician  with  respect 
to  those  who  were  more  immediately  concerned  in  the 
death  of  his  Majesty's  father,  that  the  fate  of  Scrope, 
who  had  come  in  upon  the  proclamation  of  amnesty, 
and  of  the  military  officers  who  attended  the  trial,  was  a 
violation  of  every  principle  of  law  and  equity.  But  the 
execution  of  the  others,  it  is  added,  though  highly  dis- 
honourable to  Monk,  and  perhaps  not  very  creditable  to 
the  nation,  of  which  many  had  applauded,  more  had 
supported,  and  almost  all  had  acquiesced  in  the  act,  is 
not  certainly  to  be  imputed  as  a  crime  to  the  King  or  to 
those  of  his  advisers  who  were  of  the  Cavalier  party. 
The  passion  of  revenge,  though  properly  condemned 
both  by  reason  and  religion,  yet  when  it  is  excited  by 
injurious  treatment  of  personsjustly  dear  to  us,  is  in  most 
cases  very  readily  and  easily  excused;  and  if  Charles, 
in  his  general  conduct,  had  shown  stronger  feelings  of 
gratitude  for  services  performed  to  his  parent,  his^cha- 
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racter  in  the  eyes  of  many  would  be  raised,  rather  than    Annals  of 
lowered,  by  this  example  of  severity  against  those  who     Britain, 
deprived  that  parent  of  life.* 

But  the  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  not  deemed  sufficient 
to  quiet  the  apprehensions  of  numerous  individuals  who, 
though  they  had  not  mingled  in  actual  hostilities,  found 
themselves   in    danger  of  being   stripped   of  property 
which  had  fallen  into  their  hands  by  gift  or  purchase 
during  the  troubles.    It  was  therefore  esteemed  requisite  Proceed- 
to  confirm  all  judicial  proceedings  and  all  sentences  in  ings  in  the 
equity  which   had   passed   subsequently   to  the   1st  ofCourtsof 
May,   1642;    a  few  exceptions  only  being  made  with    *aw   0*" 
regard  to  estates  belonging  to  the  Crown  or  the  Church. 
Both  Houses  were  inclined  to  question  the  legality  of 
all  the  proceedings  of  the  Long  Parliament  after  it  had 
been  interrupted  by  the  army;    and  their  zeal   might 
easily  have  been  carried  so  far,  as  to  rescind  all  the  Acts 
of  that  body,  posterior  to  their  meeting  in  November, 
1640.     But  Lord  Clarendon,  who  at  this  period  directed 
the  administration   of  Charles,  saw  the  danger  as  well 
as  the  injustice  of  such  a  proceeding,  and  dissuaded  his 
Majesty   from   giving  his  countenance  to  it,   however 
agreeable  to  the  more  nrdent  of  his  adherents.f 

The  state  in  which  Cromwell  had  left  the  Exchequer  Revenue 
entailed  upon  the  new  sovereign  an  inheritance  of  po-  granted  to 
verty.  It  had  been  resolved  before  the  King's  arrival  the  Klng- 
to  abolish  the  Court  of  Wards  and  Liveries,  as  the  relics 
of  a  barbarous  age,  and  now  felt  to  be  a  great  public 
grievance.  In  name  of  compensation,  a  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  was  proposed  by  Parliament,  a  sum  which, 
though  less  by  one  half  than  had  been  offered  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.,  was  readily  accepted.  The  burthen 
of  this  annual  payment  was  laid  on  the  Excise ;  a  moiety 
of  the  proceeds  of  which  was,  at  the  same  time,  conferred 
upon  the  Crown  for  ever.  The  other  half  of  the  Excise, 
together  with  the  revenue  arising  from  tonnage  and 
poundage,  was  granted  to  the  sovereign  during  his  life. 
On  the  fotirth  day  of  September,  a  committee  of  Parlia- 
ment reported  that  the  royal  income,  after  all  these  ad- 
ditions, could  not  be  estimated  at  more  than  eight 
hundred  thousand  pounds;  upon  which  the  House  pro- 
ceeded to  vote  that  it  should  be  raised  to  one  million 
two  hundred  thousand,  an  amount  considerably  greater 
than  had  ever  been  enjoyed  by  any  English  monarch 
But  amidst  this  apparent  liberality,  the  Commons  din 
not  forget  the  maxims  on  which  their  predecessors  had. 
uniformly  acted  ;  for  though  they  gave  their  sanction  to 
a  large  supply,  they  still  retained  in  their  hands  a  com- 
plete control  over  the  principal  sources  from  which  it 
nas  derived. J 

Another  step  had  become  necessary  to  secure  public  Reduction 
repose  and  confidence,  not  less  difficult  than  any  which  •**&•. 
had  hitherto  occupied  the  attention  of  Parliament — the  armv* 
reduction  of  the  army.     The  soldiers,  however  sincere 
and  patriotic  in  their  first  professions,   had   been   long 
accustomed  to  the  changes  incident  to  a  civil  war,  and 
were  gradually  losing  the  character  of  citizens  in  that 
of  mercenaries,   to  whom   the  will  of  their  commander 
carries  a  more  prevailing  authority  than  the  voice   of 
constitutional  law.    As  lovers  of  freedom  the  Commons 


*  Fcx,  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  II. 
p.  23. 

t  Memoirs  of  James  II.  \i.  17.  For  this  wise  forbearance  the 
most  unworthy  motives  are  imputed  to  the  Chancellor  in  a  work 
by  Lord  Dover,  entitled  Historical  Inquiries  respecting  the  Character 
of  Edu'fird  Hyde,  Earl  of  Clarendon,  p.  19,  &e. 

J  Journa/x,  September  4,  16bO. 
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might  have  been  expected  to  facilitate  a  measure  which 
was  calculated  at  once  to  diminish  expense  and  promote 
security.     But   the  arrears  due  to  the  men  were  now 
heavy,  and  could  not  be  discharged  without  a  greater 
advance   of  money  than  was  quite  convenient  to   the 
guardians  of  the  public  purse.     This  frugality,  it  has 
been  alleged,  was  intended  to  keep  the  Kingjn  a  state 
of  dependence  on  his  Parliament ;  and  it  has  been  fur- 
ther ascribed  to  the  policy  of  the  Chancellor,  who  was 
too  well  aware  that  the  prudence  of  his  royal  master 
required  such  a  check.     A  grant  of  seventy  thousand 
pounds  a  month  was  yielded  to   his   Majesty  for  the 
liquidation  of  all  military  claims  ;  but  the  assessment 
for  this  purpose  was  at  first  limited  to  a  quarter  of  a 
year,  thereby  restricting  the  sum  to  be  raised  to  an  in- 
adequate amount.     Having  settled  matters  on  this  tem- 
porary basis,  the  two  Houses  adjourned  till  November.* 
During  the  recess,  the  public  mind  was  occupied  with 
the  execution  of  the  regicides,  ten  of  whom  endured  the 
highest  punishment  of  treason ;  and  they  all  met  their 
fate  with  unexampled  spirit,  though   little  supported  by 
the  sympathy  of  those  who  witnessed  their  end.     Some 
of  them  triumphed  in  the  recollection  of  their  having 
been  called  by  Divine  Providence  to  shorten  the  reign 
of  tyranny;  and  most  of  them  derived   courage  from 
that  enthusiasm,  which  had  impelled  them  to  commit  the 
crime  for  which  they  were  now  brought  to  suffer.     No 
saint  or  confessor,  it  has  been  remarked,  ever  went  to 
martyrdom,  with  more  assured  confidence  of  heaven  than 
was  expressed  by  these  criminals,  even  when  the  terrors 
of  immediate  death  were  set  before  them.     But  such 
ferocious  bigotry  was  no  longer  infectious.     The  people 
had  learned  to  detect  the  fraud  of  many  among  the 
leading  actors;  and  at  the  scaffold  accordingly,  the  mul- 
titude were  more  disposed  to  insult  than  to  compassionate 
their  last  pains.t 

Meanwhile  various  incidents  occurred  in  the  royal 
family  which  created,  at  least,  a  momentary  feeling  of 
grief  and  vexation.  In  the  month  of  September  died 
Henry  Duke  of  Gloucester,  third  brother  to  the  King ; 
a  youth  who  is  said  to  have  united  in  his  character  all 
the  good  qualities  of  Charles  and  James,  having  the 
ready  wit  and  good  understanding  of  the  one,  and  the 
patient  industry  of  the  other.  The  latter  asserts  that  he 
was  a  prince  of  the  greatest  hopes,  undaunted  courage, 
admirable  spirit,  and  a  clear  judgment ;  that,  enjoying  a 
particular  talent  for  languages,  he  was  master  of  Latin, 
French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  German;  and  that,  in 
short,  he  possessed  all  the  natural  dispositions  as  well 
as  acquired  accomplishments  necessary  to  make  a  great 
sovereign.  This  melancholy  event  was  soon  followed  by 
the  death  of  his  sister,  the  Princess  of  Orange,  who 
likewise  fell  a  victim  to  the  small-pox,  at  that  time 
raging  in  England. J 

About  the  same  period  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of 
York  with  Anne  Hyde,  daughter  of  the  Chancellor,  was 
made  at  court.  He  had  met  her  at  Paris  in  the  year 
1657,  when  she  attended  his  sister,  (whose  untimely  death 
has  just  been  mentioned,)  in  quality  of  one  of  the  maids 
of  honour.  In  the  intention  of  making  her  his  wife  he 
was  at  first  opposed  by  the  King,  who  doubted  the  ex- 
pediency of  such  a  match,  both  as  it  might  affect  the 

Journals  of  both  Houses,  September  13,  1660. 


f  Ludlow,  Memoirs,  vol.  iii.  p.  12 — 66.      Evelyn,  Diary,  vol.  V.      p.  54.  Oxford  edition,  1761. 


actual  circumstances,  and  the   future  prospects   of  the  Annals  of 
royal  family  ;  but  as  the  Duke  expressed  a  fixed  resolu-     Britain, 
tion  to  accomplish  his  purpose,  he  at  length  obtained  a 
tacit  consent,  if  not  a  formal  permission,  from  his  indul- 
gent brother.    The  anger  of  the  bride's  father,  who  fore- 
saw in  this  elevation  the  downfal  of  his  own  influence, 
was  expressed  in  language  much  more  emphatical  than 
decorous,  and  savours  highly  of  that  coarseness  which 
the  progress  of  refinement  and  taste  had  not  yet  expelled 
even  from  the  highest  circles.* 

Amidst  these  domestic  occurrences  the  attention  of  Settlement 
the  King  was  drawn  to  the  settlement  of  religion,  a  sub-  of  religion, 
ject  which  deeply  engaged  the  affections  of  the  people, 
and  not  a  little  distracted  the  royal  councils.  The  De- 
claration of  Breda  had  promised  toleration  to  the  Dis- 
senters ;  and  the  vague  terms  in  which  that  deed  was 
expressed,  left  it  somewhat  doubtful  on  which  of  the 
rival  forms  of  ecclesiastical  polity,  the  privileges  and  reve- 
nues of  the  establishment  would  be  ultimately  confirmed. 
Though  the  loyalty  and  sufferings  of  the  church  during  the 
troubles  which  had  recently  beset  the  throne,  might  seem 
to  secure  the  recovery  of  her  ancient  rights  as  a  neces- 
sary accompaniment  of  the  restored  monarchy,  yet  va- 
rious obstacles  were  known  to  encumber  the  path  of  the 
government.  His  Majesty  owed  some  measure  of  gra- 
titude to  the  Presbyterians  for  the  aid  which  the  more 
influential  members  of  their  body  had  afforded  in  Par- 
liament; but,  on  the  other  hand,  he  had  no  confidence 
in  their  principles,  which  were  ever  tending  towards 
democracy,  and  little  regard  for  themselves  as  a  party, 
who,  while  loud  in  demanding  privileges  in  their  own 
behalf,  were  resolute  in  refusing  the  slightest  toleration 
to  others.  Still,  if  Charles  had  been  left  to  himself, 
totally  devoid  as  he  was  of  religious  principle,  assailed 
on  the  one  side  by  their  importunities,  and  allured  on 
the  other  by  the  blandishments  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
it  is  impossible  to  conjecture  to  what  line  of  conduct  his 
necessities  or  his  inclination  might  have  carried  him. 
But  a  counsellor  was  at  hand  in  Sir  Edward  Hyde,  who 
knew  that  the  English  constitution  could  never  be  safely 
rested  on  the  basis  either  of  Presbyterianism  or  of  Po- 
pery, while  he  was  equally  convinced  that  the  civil  con- 
stitution could  not  repose  with  safety  except  on  the 
foundation  of  a  national  religion  agreeable  to  the  ma- 
jority of  the  people.  It  seems  therefore  to  have  been 
his  advice,  tendered  immediately  after  the  Restoration, 
that  the  countenance  of  the  State  should  be  bestowed 
on  the  doctrine,  discipline,  and  worship,  which  had  dis- 
tinguished the  church  prior  to  the  Civil  War,  yet  so 
modified  as  to  reconcile  the  Presbyterians,  if  that  should 
be  found  practicable,  without  the  sacrifice  of  any  essen- 
tial principle.f 

This  important  matter  appears  to  have  been  taken  Resolution 
into  consideration,  so  early  as  the  9th  of  July,  when  a  of  Parlia- 
grand  committee  of  the  Commons  was  appointed  for  ment* 
the  special  purpose.     But  it  was  soon  discovered  that 
the  excitement  which  still  prevailed,  was  much  too  intense 
to  permit  a  cool  discussion ;  and  hence,  after  a  warm 
debate,  it  was  resolved  that  the  King  should  be  petitioned 
to  convene  a  select  number  of  divines  to  treat  concerning 
the  matter,  and  that  the  committee  should  not  sit  again 
till  the  23d  day  of  October.^ 

*  Continuation  of  the  Life  of  Edward  Earl  of  Clarendon,  vol.  ii. 


of  his  Memoirs,  p.  156. 

\   Life  of  'tmes  If.  King  of  England,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 


f  Carwithen,  History  of  the  Church  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  17. 
J   Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  80. 
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The  Chancellor  assured  both  Houses  that  his  Majesty 
would  take  the  subject  into  his  own  hands  and  proceed 
with  it  during  the  recess  ;  adding,  "  It  is  a  consideration 
which  must  make  every  religious  heart  to  bleed,  to  see 
religion,  which  ought  to  be  the  strongest  obligation  and 
cement  of  affection,  and  brotherly  kindness,  and  com- 
passion, made  now,  by  the  perverse  wranglings  of  pas- 
sionate and  froward  men,  the  ground  of  all  animosity, 
malice,  hatred,  and  revenge.  This  disquisition  hath 
cost  the  King  many  a  sad  hour,  and  many  a  sigh,  when 
he  hath  considered  the  almost  irreparable  reproach  the 
Protestant  religion  hath  undergone,  from  the  divisions 
and  distractions  which  have  been  so  notorious  within  this 
kingdom.  What  pains  he  hath  taken  to  compose  them, 
after  several  discourses  with  learned  and  pious  men  of 
different  persuasions,  you  will  shortly  see  by  a  Declara- 
tion he  will  publish  upon  that  occasion,  by  which  you 
will  see  his  great  indulgence  to  those  who  have  any  pro- 
tection from  conscience  to  differ  with  their  brethren." 

After  a  brief  interval,  the  Declaration  here  mentioned 
was  sent  forth,  and  was  found  to  be  based  on  such  prin- 
ciples of  mutual  concession  as  might  lead  to  a  union  of 
the  two  great  parties.  But  the  conditions  on  which  this 
scheme  of  comprehension  was  to  proceed  proved  satis- 
factory to  neither;  for  while  the  Episcopalians  saw  in 
them,  a  direct  infringement  on  the  rights  of  the  church, 
as  a  spiritual  society,  many  of  the  Presbyterians  pro- 
nounctd  them  quite  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  their 
favourite  Covenant.  Some  individuals,  indeed,  of  the 
latter  body,  among  whom  was  Poole,  the  laborious  com- 
piler of  the  Synopsis,  presented  to  the  King  an  address, 
thanking  him  for  his  liberal  and  gracious  intentions  ;  but 
craving,  at  the  same  time,  a  greater  latitude  of  conces- 
sion. This  section  of  the  Calvinistic  school  had  never 
fully  embraced  the  rigid  dogmas  of  the  Covenanters, 
and  were  willing  to  admit  what  they  called  a  moderate 
Episcopacy,  approaching  in  most  respects  to  the  model 
suggested  by  Archbishop  Usher.  Assuming  this  ground, 
as  implying  an  acknowledgment  of  apostolical  autho- 
rity for  divers  orders  of  ministers,  Charles  announced 
his  intention  of  so  far  meeting  their  views  as  to  appoint 
a  sufficient  number  of  Suffragan  Bishops  in  the  larger 
dioceses,  and  thereby  remove  their  objection  as  to  the 
inefficiency  of  such  government,  ft  was  likewise  pro- 
vided that  no  Bishop  should  ordain  or  exercise  any  part 
of  his  spiritual  jurisdiction  without  the  aid  and  counsel 
of  his  Presbyters;  and  that,  in  all  cases  of  discipline  or 
ecclesiastical  censure,  he  should  avail  himself  of  the 
assistance  of  the  Dean  and  Chapter,  as  well  as  of  certain 
other  ministers,  to  be  annually  chosen  for  this  purpose. 
The  Declaration  further  promised  that  an  equal  number 
of  divines  of  both  persuasions  should  be  empowered  to 
revise  the  Liturgy  ;  while,  with  regard  to  mere  ceremo- 
nies, it  was  stated  that  no  one  should  be  compelled  to 
receive  the  Sacrament  kneeling,  nor  to  use  the  cross  in 
baptism,  nor  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  nor  to  wear 
the  surplice,  except  in  the  Chapel  Royal.* 

It  must  ever  remain  extremely  doubtful  whether  the 
King  and  Clarendon  were  really  desirous  that  the  De- 
claration should  be  adopted  by  the  Legislature  as  em- 
bracing the  terms  of  a  practical  comprehension.  Hyde, 
it  is  manifest,  entertained  no  favour  towards  the  Pres- 
byterians, whose  tenets  he  disliked,  and  in  whose  profes- 
sions he  had  little  confidence.  At  an  interview  which 
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preceded  the  publication  of  the  document  already  so 
often  mentioned,  Hyde  dissuaded  the  Bishops  from 
offering  concessions,  reminding  them  that,  as  they  were 
satisfied  with  the  existing  establishment,  it  was  not  their 
business  to  propose  alterations.  As  the  hierarchy  and 
the  Liturgy  were  fortified  by  a  legal  settlement,  he 
maintained  that  it  was  not  incumbent  on  the  heads  of 
the  church  to  make  any  spontaneous  movement  towards 
the  scheme  of  those  who  were  labouring  to  undermine 
their  authority.  In  such  circumstances  they  would 
amply  discharge  all  the  claims  of  duty,  by  answering 
such  objections  as  might  be  urged  against  the  constitu- 
tion and  forms  of  their  communion.  This  counsel,  of 
which  the  wisdom  will  not  be  hastily  questioned,  was 
generally  followed  by  the  prelates  in  their  conferences 
and  correspondence  with  the  leaders  of  the  Presbyterians, 
who,  on  their  part,  were  naturally  very  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain, before  they  made  their  demands,  to  what  extent 
their  opponents  might  be  induced  to  yield.* 

That  the  monarch  as  well  as  his  prime  minister  had 
no  earnest  desire  to  have  the  church  so  modelled  as  to 
suit  the  taste  of  the  Presbyterians  has  been  inferred  with 
some  degree  of  plausibility  from  the  fate  which  befell 
the  Declaration  when  an  attempt  was  made  in  Parlia- 
ment to  confer  upon  it  the  force  of  law.  It  can  hardly 
be  doubted  that,  had  the  government  been  in  earnest, 
they  could  have  induced  the  Commons  to  pass  the  Bill; 
and  this  impression  is  somewhat  confirmed  by  the  sin- 
gular fact  that,  on  the  second  reading,  its  provisions 
were  opposed  by  Finch,  the  Solicitor-General,  as  also 
by  Morris,  the  confidant  of  Monk,  now  a  Secretary  of 
State.  The  current  of  feeling  in  the  mind  of  Charles 
was  completely  changed  by  perceiving  how  violently  the 
spirit  of  intolerance  still  raged  among  the  Presbyterians. 
At  the  conference  which  took  place  in  the  house  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  where  the  King,  the  Chancellor, 
and  several  other  peers  were  present,  it  was  stated  by 
Hyde  that,  as  the  Anabaptists  and  Independents  had 
petitioned  for  toleration,  he  had,  with  the  royal  appro- 
bation, proposed  a  clause  securing  to  these  sects  the 
freedom  of  exercising  divine  service  according  to  their 
respective  rites.  His  words  were,  "  that  others  also  be 
permitted  to  meet  for  religious  worship,  so  be  they  do  it 
not  to  the  disturbance  of  the  peace."  A  suspicion  was 
instantly  excited  that  it  was  intended  to  give  toleration 
to  Roman  Catholics,  a  measure  which  no  class  of  Pro- 
testants was  yet  prepared  to  sanction.  Baxter,  who, 
with  Calamy  and  Reynolds,  had  been  invited  to  the 
meeting,  addressed  his  Majesty,  and  after  thanking  him 
for  his  indulgence  to  themselves,  took  leave  to  distin- 
guish *'  the  tolerable  parties  from  the  intolerable.  For 
the  former  we  humbly  crave  but  lenity  and  favour  ;  but 
for  the  latter,  such  as  Socinians  and  Papists,  for  our 
parts  we  cannot  make  their  toleration  our  request." 
Charles  here  observed  that  there  were  laws  enough 
against  the  Papists  ;  to  which  the  other  replied  that  he 
understood  the  question  to  be  '•  whether  those  laws 
should  be  executed  or  not?"  The  King  immediately 
dismissed  the  assembly,  not  a  little  offended  at  the 
bigotry  of  a  divine  who,  while  he  ardently  solicited  the 
rank  and  power  of  an  establishment  in  favour  of  his  own 
party,  recommended  persecution  against  a  large  body  of 
his  countrymen.t 

*  Kcnnet,  Chrontck,  p.  245,  345.  Baxter'*  Life,  part  ii.  p. 
252. 

f  Life  of  Baxter.  Kennet,  p.  200.  Wallace,  Hiitory  of  Eng- 
land, vol.  vi.  p.  339. 
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Throughout  this  discussion  on  ecclesiastical  polity 
the  Presbyterians  do  not  appear  in  an  advantageous 
light,  having,  in  order  to  gain  their  ends,  relinquished 
the  fundamental  principle  of  their  system,  the  purity  of 
ministers.  During  their  ascendancy  they  had  refused 
toleration  to  the  prelatists;  and  now  when  they  felt  the 
support  of  the  civil  government  sinking  under  their  feet 
they  were  willing  to  share  the  patronage  of  the  state 
with  Episcopalians,  and  even  to  accept  the  highest 
offices,  provided  others,  not  less  entitled  to  forbearance, 
were  still  kept  under  the  pressure  of  penal  law.  Both 
Charles  and  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  were  friendly 
to  the  unrestrained  exercise  of  religious  worship,  though 
perhaps  influenced  by  different  motives  in  recommending 
this  wise  and  generous  policy.  The  first,  actuated  by 
constitutional  good  temper  and  the  love  of  ease,  was 
desirous  to  see  his  subjects  on  an  amicable  footing  with 
one  another ;  while  the  second,  devotedly  attached  to 
the  ritual  of  the  Romish  church,  might  advocate  liberal 
principles  on  personal  grounds,  and  endeavour  to  obtain 
for  others  a  privilege  which  he  himself  could  not  other- 
wise enjoy.  He  nevertheless  appears  to  advantage  when 
compared  with  the  Presbyterians,  for  his  zeal,  however 
irrational,  was  tractable  and  tolerant ;  he  could  at  least 
endure  the  religious  freedom  of  others,  whereas  they 
could  not  enjoy  their  own  liberty  of  conscience  without 
the  accompaniment  of  a  persecuting  statute  directed 
against  all  dissentients.  Serjeant  Maynard,  a  leading 
Presbyterian,  opposed  the  Declaration  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  on  the  sole  ground  that  "  it  gave  too  great  a 
liberty  ;"  and  hence,  when  their  own  season  ofdisappoint- 
ment  arrived,  they  met  with  less  sympathy  than  their 
privations  would  otherwise  have  created. 

Nothing,  indeed  is  more  remarkable,  at  this  period, 
than  the  general  movement  of  the  public  mind  towards 
Episcopacy.  In  the  most  authentic  writings  which  have 
come  down  to  us,  more  especially  the  memoirs,  letters, 
and  private  journals  of  the  leading  characters  of  the 
time,  the  clearest  evidence  may  be  obtained  in  support 
of  the  fact  just  stated  ;  proving  that  the  people  at  large 
had  become  disgusted  with  the  intemperance  and  double- 
dealing  of  the  sectaries,  and  eager  to  return  to  the  mild 
government  and  edifying  institutions  of  the  forms  esta- 
blished. In  the  communications  which  passed  between 
the  Covenanters  of  the  metropolis  and  their  adherents 
in  Scotland,  much  lamentation  is  expressed  with  refer- 
ence to  the  change  of  opinion  on  religious  matters, 
which  had  spread  over  the  country  immediately  after  the 
Restoration.*  Their  hope  of  retaining  Presbyterianism, 
as  the  national  form,  rapidly  vanished  away  ;  the  au- 
thority of  the  Solemn  League  was  treated  with  contempt ; 
the  advances  of  Baxter  and  his  followers  were  denounced 
as  apostasy ;  and  the  increasing  popularity  of  the  hie- 
rarchical church  was  by  themselves  reluctantly  admitted. 
The  Parliament,  therefore,  has  been  hastily  and  un- 
justly blamed  for  subserviency  to  the  pleasure  of  the 
King,  in  rejecting  the  Bill  intended  to  convert  the  Decla- 
ration into  statute  law.  The  country  at  large  were  not 
less  disposed  than  their  representatives  in  the  Commons 
to  restore  to  the  regular  clergy  the  power  and  emolu- 

*  Principal  Baillie  remarks,  "  As  nothing  is  perfectly  blessed 
on  earth,  some  water  was  quickly  poured  into  the  wine  of  many. 
Bishcps  and  liturgies  were  every  where  set  up  in  England  and  Ire- 
land without  contradiction ;  our  League  and  Covenant,  by  a  number 
of  printed  pamphlets,  was  torn  to  pieces.  I  wish  all  our  friends, 
Scots  and  English,  have  been  honest  and  faithful."  Letters  and 
Journals,  vol.  li.  p.  443. 


ments  of  which  they  had  been  forcibly  deprived.  Nor  Annals  oi 
is  there  any  thing  more  manifest  throughout  the  pro-  'r'tain- 
ceedings  which  led  to  this  result,  than  that  the  Presby-  *" 
terians  lost  ground  in  public  estimation  owing  to  their 
intolerant  spirit,  their  avowed  hostility  to  all  other 
bodies  of  Dissenters,  however  peaceable  and  orthodox. 

To  preserve  entire  the  course  of  the  narrative,  and  to 
preclude  the  necessity  of  returning  to  ecclesiastical  af- 
fairs, we  shall  here  give  a  brief  account  of  the  Savoy  Savoy  Con- 
Conference.  As  the  King  in  his  Declaration  had  pro-  ference. 
mised  to  Baxter  and  his  friends  an  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  points  at  issue  between  them  and  the  Epis- 
copalians, so,  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1661,  a 
Commission  was  granted  to  twelve  Bishops  and  nine 
assistants,  and  to  the  same  number  of  divines  on  the 
other  side,  empowering  them  to  review  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  comparing  it  with  the  most  ancient 
and  purest  Liturgies ;  to  take  into  consideration  the 
several  objections  which  had  been  raised  against  it,  and 
to  make  such  reasonable  alterations  and  amendments  as 
might  be  thought  expedient  for  giving  satisfaction  to 
tender  consciences,  and  the  restoration  of  peace  and 
unity.  The  Commission  was  to  continue  in  force  four 
months,  and  the  result  of  the  discussions  was  to  be  laid 
before  the  King. 

The  array  of  talent  on  both  sides  was  great,  and  the  Commis- 
ability  of  the  members  was  equalled  by  their  learning;.  Sloners  on 

•  .  the  two 

On  that  occasion  there  appeared  in  the  arena  of  contro-  • . 
versy  a  number  of  men  whose  names  will  never  be  for- 
gotten, and  of  which  the  Dissenters  as  well  as  the  Church 
have  the  highest  reason  to  be  proud.  Among  the 
former  were  Calamy,  Baxter,  Manton,  Wallis,  and 
Newcomen  ;  and  in  the  ranks  of  the  latter  stood  Sheldon, 
Morley,  Sanderson,  Pearson,  Sparrow,  and  Gunning. 
The  first  meeting  took  place  on  the  25th  of  April,  when 
the  Bishop  of  London,  in  whose  house  it  was  convened, 
reminded  the  Presbyterians  that  as  this  conference  origi- 
nated in  their  wishes,  it  was  expected  they  would  take 
the  lead  by  bringing  forward  their  objections.  "  We," 
said  he,  "  are  contented  with  the  Liturgy  in  its  present 
form  ;  it  is  therefore  incumbent  on  you  to  make  your 
exceptions,  and  we  will  discuss  with  you  their  expediency 
or  necessity."  He  also  proposed  that  these  exceptions 
should  be  delivered  in  writing,  together  with  the  addi- 
tional forms  and  alterations  which  they  might  wish  to 
substitute.  The  other  party,  from  a  reliance  perhaps  on 
their  powers  of  extemporaneous  logic,  expressed  a  de- 
sire that  the  disputation  should  be  carried  on  verbally ; 
but  Sheldon  adhered  to  his  opinion,  and  it  was  ulti- 
mately agreed  that  they  should  first  bring  forward  their 
exceptions,  and  then  their  projected  amendments.  The 
former  part  of  the  task  was  executed  by  Wallis  and 
Reynolds ;  the  compilation  of  new  forms  to  be  substi- 
tuted for  the  Liturgy  was  confided  to  the  ready  pen  of 
Baxter.  The  more  moderate  of  the  Presbyterians  wished 
to  limit  their  strictures  to  the  most  important  points, 
hoping  that,  if  these  were  conceded,  a  comprehension 
might  in  the  mean  time  be  effected,  and  all  minor  differ- 
ences afterwards  satisfactorily  adjusted.  But  their  ardent 
leader  persuaded  the  majority  to  leave  nothing  un- 
touched, and  to  insist  on  every  objection,  however  trivial ; 
not  adverting  to  the  impression  which  would  be  thereby 
made  on  the  minds  of  their  antagonists,  who  must  ne- 
cessarily regard  them  as  a  body  of  men  who  would 
never  be  satisfied,  and  with  whom  concession  would  only  " {  ^ 
give  rise  to  new  demands.  Presbyte- 

Without  entering  into  details,  we  may  remark  that  they  rians. 
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objected  to  the  Liturgy,  what  to  every  considerate  mind 
will  appear  one  of  its  greatest  merits,  viz.  that  it  allows  the 
responses  of  the  people,  and  the  alternate  reading  of 
psalms  and  hymns.  For  a  similar  reason  they  requested 
that  the  whole  of  the  Litany  might  be  thrown  into  one 
continuous  prayer,  to  be  pronounced  by  the  minister 
alone.  They  required  moreover,  a  licence  to  use  the 
gift  of  private  prayer,  and  consequently,  a  permission  to 
the  minister  to  omit  any  part  of  the  prescribed  service, 
according  to  his  discretion.  They  censured  the  old 
translation  of  the  Epistles  and  Gospels  which  was  still 
used  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  more  especially 
the  lessons  selected  from  the  Apocrypha.  They  de- 
manded that  no  part  of  the  service  should  be  read  at  the 
holy  table,  unless  when  the  communion  was  to  be  ad- 
ministered. They  took  offence  at  the  words  priest  and 
Sunday,  which  they  wished  to  be  changed  into  minister 
and  the  Lord's-day ;  they  pronounced  the  Confession 
much  too  general  ;  the  Collects  much  too  short ;  and  the 
Catechism  deficient  in  theological  details.  Under  the 
head  of  ceremonies,  they  renewed  their  old  objections  to 
the  surplice,  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  ring  in  marriage, 
and  the  kneeling  posture  in  receiving  the  sacrament  of 
the  Lord's  supper. 

These  exceptions  were  delivered  in  writing,  together 
with  which,  was  presented  an  entirely  new  Liturgy  com- 
posed by  Baxter,  not  with  the  design  of  setting  aside 
altogether  that  which  was  already  established,  but  of 
conferring  upon  the  clergy  the  privilege  of  a  choice. 
Being  written  in  great  haste,  it  was  found  exceedingly 
crude  and  indigested  ;  though  it  had  received  the  ap- 
probation of  the  Presbyterian  Commissioners.  But  as 
such  a  proceeding  was  quite  at  variance  with  (he  terms 
on  which  the  conference  was  authorized,  forbidding  all 
alterations  in  church  service  which  were  not  absolutely 
necessary,  the  production  of  Baxter  was  instantly  re- 
jected even  without  examination.  After  this  decisive 
step,  the  exceptions  were  taken  into  consideration,  in  a 
cool  and  dispassionate  manner,  by  the  Episcopal  di- 
vines, arid  answered  in  a  style  which  at  once  displayed 
the  strength  of  their  cause  and  their  ability  in  conducting 
it.  To  the  general  remark  that  the  English  Liturgy  had 
always  given  dissatisfaction  to  many  learned  and  pious 
persons,  it  was  replied  that  such  an  objection  amounted 
to  nothing,  unless  it  could  be  shown  to  be  well  founded, 
either  in  the  unlawfulness  of  the  form  or  in  the  nature 
of  the  doctrine.  To  another  part  of  the  proposal  that 
the  prayers  may  consist  of  nothing  doubtful,  or  what  is 
questioned  by  "  pious,  learned,  and  orthodox  persons," 
it  was  justly  observed  in  answer  that,  since  no  definition 
is  given  who  those  orthodox  persons  are,  all  must  be 
esteemed  orthodox  who  have  the  assurance  to  describe 
themselves  as  such.  But  if  by  orthodox  were  meant 
those  who  adhere  to  the  Scriptures,  and  the  Catholic 
consent  of  antiquity,  by  these,  it  was  maintained,  no 
part  of  the  Liturgy  had  been  disapproved.  They  added 
that  it  was  the  wisdom  of  the  English  reformers,  in  the 
composition  of  their  liturgical  forms,  not  only  to  gain 
the  Papists,  but  to  compile  a  system  of  prayers  against 
which  neither  the  Romanist  nor  Protestant  might  justly 
except.  And  therefore,  as  the  former  never  charged  it 
with  any  positive  errors,  but  only  with  the  omission  of 
doctrines  deemed  by  them  important,  so  it  was  never 
blamed  by  those  who,  having  signed  the  Augsburg 
Confession,  were  specially  entitled  "to  the  name  of  Pro- 
testants.  As  for  those  who  have  depreciated  the  Liturgy 
aud  endeavoured  to  bring  it  into  popular  contempt,  they 


have  to  lament  their  own  foolishness  ;  but  the  result  of  Annals  of 
their  conduct  cannot  certainly  be  regarded  as  an  argu- 
ment lor  rejection  or  even  for  any  material  change. 

In  regard  to  the  manner  of  conducting  divine  wor- 
ship, the  Episcopalians  insisted  that  the  alternate  reading, 
repetition,  and  responses,  as  used  in  the  Liturgy,  are  far 
more  advantageous  than  a  long  continuous  prayer,  and 
that  this  view  of  the  question  is  confirmed  by  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Jewish  and  ancient  Christian  churches.  Be-  Defence  of 
sides,  it  was  urged,  if  the  people  are  exhorted  to  join  in  their  mo(?e 
singing  the  psalms,  why  may  they  not  be  permitted  to  of  worshlP' 
take  a  share  in  reading  them  ?  The  objection  to  reading 
the  Apocryphal  lessons,  perhaps  the  strongest  of  any 
pressed  on  this  occasion,  was  met  in  the  following 
manner.  The  Presbyterians  demanded  an  alteration 
upon  such  grounds,  it  was  said,  as  would  necessarily  ex- 
clude all  sermons  as  well  as  the  Apocrypha;  their  argu- 
ment being  that  the  Holy  Scriptures  alone  contain  all 
things  necessary,  whether  with  reference  to  faith  or  to 
practice.  If  the  inspired  writings,  it  was  retorted,  be  so 
comprehensive,  to  what  purpose  are  there  introduced  so 
many  discourses  of  merely  human  composition  ?  Why 
have  we  anything  more  than  the  bare  reading  of  the 
Scriptures?  But  if,  notwithstanding  the  sufficiency  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  sermons  are  deemed 
proper  or  necessary,  there  can  be  no  reason  why  the 
Apocryphal  lessons  should  not  be  reckoned  equally 
useful ;  for  most  of  them  contain  excellent  discourses  on 
morality,  conceived  in  the  most  sublime  and  simple  lan- 
guage. In  defence  of  the  practice  of  reading  the  com- 
munion service  at  the  Lord's  table,  it  was  remarked  that 
such  was  the  example  of  the  primitive  church.  If,  said 
they,  we  do  not  govern  ourselves  by  that  golden  rule  of 
the  Council  of  Nice,  let  ancient  custom  be  observed,  we 
shall  give  offence  to  sober  Christians  by  a  causeless 
departure  from  Catholic  usage. 

When  the  term  allowed  by  the  Royal  Commission  had  Verbal  <lis- 
nearly  expired,  the  Presbyterians  repeated  their  request  cussioa- 
for  a  verbal  discussion  on  the  subject  of  the  several 
papers  already  exchanged  between  the  opposite  parties. 
Their  wishes  in  this  respect  were  acceded  to,  and  three 
divines  on  each  side  were  appointed  to  conduct  the  con- 
ference. Pearson,  Gunning,  and  Sparrow  represented 
the  Episcopalians,  whilst  Baxter.  Bates,  and  Jacomb 
were  nominated  by  their  opponents  ;  but  owing  to  fre- 
quent interruptions,  the  want  of  a  regular  plan  of  pro- 
cedure, and  above  all,  to  the  occasional  bursts  of  strong 
personal  feeling,  this  mode  of  debate  was  not  attended 
with  any  satisfactory  result.  To  bring  the  matter  to  a 
speedy  issue,  Bishop  Cosin  at  length  proposed  that  the 
nonconformists  should  make  a  distinction  between  such 
things  as  they  deemed  sinful,  and  such  as  they  con- 
sidered only  inexpedient.  Their  three  champions,  being 
requested  to  deliver  an  opinion  on  this  point,  stated 
eight  things  which  they  determined  to  be  absolutely 
sinful  and  contrary  to  the  word  of  God.  These  were, 
besides  the  surplice,  kneeling  at  the  communion,  and 
the  sign  of  the  cross  in  baptism,  the  calling  all  baptized 
persons  regenerate  ;  administering  the  Lord's  supper  to 
the  impenitent  sick;  the  general  absolution;  the  objec- 
tionable expression  in  the  burial  service;  and  the  de- 
manding from  preachers  subscription  to  the  Thirty-nine 
Articles  and  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer.  The 
controversy,  it  would  appear,  turned  chiefly  on  the  ex- 
pediency of  administering  the  holy  communion  to  such 
as  refused  to  kneel,  with  a  reference  to  the  text  in  the 
Epistle  to  the  Romans,  "  him  that  is  weak  in  the  faith 
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receive  ye,  but  not  to  doubtful  disputations."  But  in 
this  case,  as  in  all  the  former,  the  result  was  quite  un- 
satisfactory ;  and  the  only  unanimous  conclusion  to 
which  the  Commissioners  arrived  was  that  the  report  to 
the  King-  should  be  expressed  in  the  following  words: 
*'  The  welfare  of  the  church,  unity,  and  peace,  and  his 
Majesty's  satisfaction  were  ends  upon  which  they  were 
all  agreed  ;  but  as  to  the  means  they  could  not  come  to 
any  harmony."* 

On  the  29th  December  the  Convention-parliament, 
as  it  was  usually  called,  was  dissolved  by  the  King  in 
person,  who  praised  the  Commons  for  their  zealous 
obedience,  and  expressed  his  determination  to  conduct 
his  government  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  the  con- 
currence of  the  national  representatives.  Regret  was 
felt  by  his  Majesty,  that  his  labours  for  the  reconcile- 
ment of  theological  parties,  had  not  succeeded  ;  but  a 
hint  was  given  through  the  mouth  of  the  chancellor  that 
the  interests  of  the  church  would  not  be  neglected.  His 
lordship,  on  the  same  occasion,  made  known,  that  the 
embers  of  rebellion  were  not  yet  quite  extinguished  in 
certain  quarters,  and  that  the  vigilance  of  administration 
might  still  be  required  to  maintain  the  public  tran- 
quillity.t 

It  is  supposed  that  Clarendon  in  these  remarks  alluded 
to  an  attempt  which  was  meditated,  to  rescue  such  of 
the  regicides  as  had  been  condemned,  but  not  executed. 
Whatever  may  have  been  in  his  mind  when  he  addressed 
the  two  houses,  an  occurrence  soon  afterwards  took 
place,  which  seemed  to  justify  his  apprehensions.  In 
Coleman  Street  there  was  a  conventicle  of  fanatics,  be- 
longing to  that  infatuated  class  of  believers  who  sighed 
for  the  establishment  of  the  Fifth  Monarchy,  or  reign  of 
the  saints.  During  a  temporary  absence  of  the  King 
from  the  metropolis,  Venner,  a  wine-cooper,  who  had 
assumed  the  charge  of  this  congregation,  exhorted  them 
to  take  up  arms  in  the  cause  of  their  heavenly  sovereign, 
and  to  establish  by  their  valour,  his  just  power  and  au- 
thority throughout  all  the  nations  of  the  earth.  Excited 
by  his  eloquence  and  their  own  hopes,  a  detachment  of 
them,  who  had  already  supplied  themselves  with  wea- 
pons, attacked  a  body  of  the  train-bands,  whom  they 
easily  repulsed;  and  having  signalized  their  triumph  in 
the  city,  they  withdrew  towards  evening  to  Canewood 
between  Highgate  and  Hampstead.  The  guards  being 
called  out  took  a  number  of  them  prisoners,  and  the 
foolish  insurrection  was  supposed  to  be  at  an  end  ;  but 
Venner,  whose  insanity  supplied  the  place  of  courage, 
succeeded  in  recruiting  his  ranks,  and  even  ventured  to 
lead  his  undisciplined  adherents  against  the  regular 
troops.  Influenced  by  motives  which  rose  above  the 
limits  of  temporal  ambition,  these  enthusiasts  fought 
with  a  resolution,  which,  in  other  circumstances,  might 
have  proved  exceedingly  dangerous  to  the  cause  of  order. 
They  sold  their  lives  at  a  high  price,  inflicting  nearly  as 
much  loss  as  they  sustained ;  nor  was  it  until  they  had 
seen  more  than  twenty  of  their  associates  fall,  that  the 
remainder,  whose  wounds  did  not  permit  them  to  flee, 
surrendered  their  persons  into  the  hands  of  the  military. 
It  was  thought  necessary  to  make  an  example  of  such 

*  On  this  subject  the  reader  will  find  full  details  in  Collier, 
vol.  ii.  p.  874—885.  Clarendon's  Life.  Neale,  History  of  the 
Puritans.  History  of  Nonconformity,  p.  339.  ParL  History, 
Yol.  vi.  p.  82.  Journals  of  the  Commons.  Life  of  Baxter  and 
Carwithen,  vol.  iii.  p.  4. 

f  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  76.  Journals  of  the  Commons,  Nov.  28. 
Parl.  Hist,  vol.vi.  p.  141. 
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desperate  rebels,  some  of  whom  were  condemned  to 
death  ;  but  the  miserable  issue  in  which  their  enterprise 
terminated  shook  neither  their  belief  nor  confidence, 
most  of  them  dying  in  the  full  assurance  that  the  per- 
sonal reign  of  the  Messiah  was  about  to  commence  in 
England.* 

These  commotions,  and  the  popular  excitement  which 
in  some  degree  accompanied  the  Savoy  Conference, 
were  agreeably  relieved  by  the  coronation  of  the  King, 
which  was  solemnized  on  the  23d  April.  Archbishop 
Juxon,  though  now  bending  under  the  weight  of  years, 
was  able  to  place  the  crown  on  his  Majesty's  head,  but 
retired  before  the  conclusion  of  the  ceremony,  leaving  to 
the  Bishop  of  London  the  performance  of  the  remaining 
duties.  The  aged  prelate,  whose  character  and  prin- 
ciples have  ever  been  regarded  with  veneration,  must  have 
marked,  with  the  deepest  feelings,  the  contrast  between 
the  scene  in  which  he  had  just  taken  a  part,  and  the  so- 
lemn office  which  he  was  summoned  to  discharge  in 
front  of  Whitehall  about  twelve  years  before.  The 
changes  and  chances  attending  the  life  of  man  could 
not  possibly  have  been  illustrated  by  events  more  striking. 

The  Restoration,  which  had  been  accomplished  under  Restoration 
auspices  so  favourable  in  England,  was  hailed  with  not  extends  to 
less  satisfaction  in  the  northern  division  of  the  king-  Scotland, 
clom.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  Scots,  though  they 
were  the  first  to  draw  the  sword  in  the  civil  war,  and 
bestowed  all  the  influence  attached  to  their  cause  and 
their  arms  on  the  disaffected  party,  never  ceased  to  che- 
rish a  personal  regard  for  the  house  of  Stuart,  viewed 
as  their  native  sovereigns.  Their  expressions  of  affec- 
tion for  the  first  Charles,  at  the  very  moment  when 
some  of  their  leaders  were  exerting  all  their  power  to 
oppose  his  interests,  appear  justly  chargeable  with  in- 
sincerity ;  and  yet  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  mass 
of  the  people  retained  an  ardent  love  for  him  as  an 
individual,  and  were  proud  of  his  elevation  as  a  mo- 
narch. At  his  death,  they  transferred  the  same  warm 
feelings  to  his  son,  for  whose  rights  a  large  body  of 
them  marched  to  Worcester,  though  they  had  recently 
experienced  the  sharpness  of  Cromwell's  weapons  in  the 
bloody  field  of  Dunbar.  But  the  bitterness  of  religious 
dissension  had  sunk  more  deeply  into  their  hearts  than 
among  the  non-conformists  of  the  south  ;  and  their  zeal, 
while  it  was  considerably  more  hot,  was  less  allayed  by 
any  infusion  of  toleration.  Availing  themselves  of  the 
youth  and  necessities  of  the  prince,  they  ceased  not  to 
importune  him,  till  he  gave  his  reluctant  consent  to  the 
Covenant,  and  even  expressed  some  attachment  to  their 
discipline.  He  was  compelled  to  endure  the  full  mea- 
sure of  their  spiritual  tyranny,  and  to  experience  the 
most  mortifying  proofs  that,  under  their  rule,  liberty 
would  be  unknown,  and  the  claims  of  conscience  would 
be  harshly  contemned.  Still  they  beheld  in  the  grand- 
son of  James  a  ruler  sprung  from  their  'own  lineage, 
and  a  sharer  of  their  own  blood;  a  circumstance  which 
consoled  them  for  the  loss  of  a  resident  government,  as 
well  as  for  the  severe  restraint  to  which  they  had  been 
subjected  during  the  ascendency  of  the  commonwealth. 
Sixty  years  had  not  worn  out  the  remembrance  of  the 
haughtiness  directed  against  them,  when  they  first 
crossed  the  Tweed  as  subjects  of  the  same  crown,  nor  of 

*  Kennet,  Register,  p.  354.  State  Trials,  vol.vi.  p.  105.  Heath, 
p.  471.  Pepys,  vol.  i.  p.  167.  "This  morning  (January  7th) 
news  was  brought  to  me  to  my  bedside  that  there  had  been  a 
great  stir  in  the  city  this  night  by  the  fanatiques,  who  had  been  up 
and  killed  six  or  seven  men." 
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the  jealousy  inseparable  from  the  condition  of  those 
who  are  united  in  political  ties  with  a  people  richer, 
more  powerful,  and  more  refined  than  themselves. 
With  these  prepossessions  they  were  perhaps  still  more 
disposed  than  their  southern  neighbours  to  welcome  the 
King  to  the  throne  of  his  ancestors  ;  and  but  for  their 
religious  prejudices  the  harmony  would  not  have  been 
less  complete  nor  less  permanent.* 

It  is  remarked  by  a  contemporary  annalist  that  "  upon 
his  Majesty's  happy  restoration  to  the  exercise  of  his 
government,  it  might  have  been  concluded  that  "our 
thoughts  would  have  been  so  filled  with  the  pleasures 
of  freedom  from  tyranny  in  the  state  and  schism  in  the 
church,  that  no  room  should  have  been  left  for  com- 
plaints and  jealousies.  But  people  of  all  ranks,  espe- 
cially the  nobility,  were  so  exhausted  by  former  wars, 
and  their  expectations  were  so  raised  by  the  number  of 
places  then  vacant,  and  the  selfish  opinion  of  having 
deserved  all  at  this  prince's  hand,  to  whom  and  to 
whose  glorious  father  almost  every  considerable  person 
pretended  to  have  done  some  service,  that  more  thought 
themselves  disobliged  by  these  disappointments,  than 
happy  in  the  general  revolution  ;  whilst  those  who  were 
advanced  thought  they  were  rather  paid  than  gratified, 
and,  having  missed  greater  employments,  undervalued 
those  they  possessed,  or  became  dissatisfied  by  seeing 
their  enemies  preferred  as  well  as  themselves."t 

The  Earl  of  Lauderclale,  who  had  shared  in  the 
sufferings  of  the  loyalists,  was  not  unnaturally  admitted 
to  the  confidence  of  Charles,  though  not  greatly  recom- 
mended either  by  his  religious  principles  or  moral  con- 
duct. He  prevailed  upon  the  King  to  reduce  the  forti- 
fications which  had  been  erected  by  Cromwell  to  keep 
the  natives  in  check,  and  to  withdraw  most  of  the  troops 
whom  Monk  had  left,  when  he  proceeded  on  his  memo- 
rable march  southward.  The  next  step  was  to  summon 
parliament,  or  rather  the  committee  of  estates,  which 
had  been  nominated  in  the  year  1651,  and  General 
Middleton,  now  raised  to  the  peerage,  was  appointed 
Commissioner;  Lord  Glencairn  was  named  Chancellor; 
Rothes,  President  of  the  Council;  and  the  Earl  of 
Crawford,  Treasurer.  It  was  at  first  objected  that  the 
Parliament  of  1650,  which  had  authorized  this  Com- 
mittee, was  not  itself  either  free  or  strictly  legal,  be- 
cause all  who  had  served  under  Montrose  were  debarred 
from  appearing  in  it ;  and  it  was,  therefore,  moved  that 
no  one  who  had  been  selected  by  a  body  of  men  so  little 
attached  to  his  late  Majesty  should  now  be  entrusted 
with  the  government.  This  motion,  however,  was 
speedily  overruled,  on  the  ground  that  many  of  the 
nobility,  had  themselves  been  concerned  in  that  rebel- 
lion, and  had  even  carried  arms  against  the  royal  lieute- 
nant, though  aware  of  his  being  fortified  with  a  com- 
mission from  the  crown.  But  in  whatever  spirit  they 
had  originally  convened,  when  the  vigilant  eye  of  the 
Protector  was  known  to  watch  their  proceedings,  they 
manifested,  under  the  direction  of  Middleton,  the  most 
unbounded  obsequiousness.  They  assembled  for  business 
on  the  23d  August,  and,  in  the  first  instance,  signalized 
their  zeal  against  several  officers  who,  in  the  year  1650, 
leserted  from  the  King's  army,  on  account  of  the 

*  The  day  on  which  the  battle  of  Dunbar  was  fought,  Charles 
wrote  to  Secretary  Nicholas,  from  Perth,  in  these  terms:— «No- 
tong  could  have  confirmed  me  more  to  the  church  of  England 
than  being  here  and  seeing  their  hypocrisy." 

f  Memoirs  of  the  Affair*  of  Scotland,  by  Sir  George  Mackenzie, 
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celebrated   Remonstrance,  which  tore  the  Presbyterian   Annals  of 
community  in  pieces.     They  also  issued    orders  to  de-     Britain, 
face  the   inscriptions  which  were  on  the  tombs  of  the  -^v 
Rev.  Alexander  Henderson,  and  George  Gillespie,  both 
distinguished  leaders  of  the  covenanters ;    and  at  the 
same  time,  commanded  that  the  work  of  Rutherford, 
entitled,  Ler,  Rex,  and  full   of  republican  principles, 
should  be  burnt  by  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
These  steps  were  not  a  little  alarming  to  the  party,  who 
could    not   fail    to    perceive    that   their    licentious    dis- 
quisitions would  no  longer  be  tolerated,  even  by  the  very 
men  who  had  prompted  them  to  the  most  violent  of 
their  excesses. 

The  Committee  of  Estates  were  on  the  12th  De-4newFar" 
cember  relieved  from  their  duties  by  a  new  Parliament, 
which  had  been  regularly  summoned  to  meet  at  the  end 
of  the  year,  though  afterwards  prorogued  to  the  1st  of 
January  following.  The  nobility  and  gentry  appeared 
in  great  numbers  on  the  day  appointed  ;  and  never  was 
any  assembly  more  subservient  to  the  power  which  had 
called  them  together:  "  For  the  Act  of  Indemnity  not 
being  yet  passed,  many  durst  not,  and  because  of  great 
expectations  and  promises  many  would  not,  oppose  any 
thing  that  was  craved ;  and  all  ranks  and  degrees  of 
men  had  been  so  lately  tamed  into  a  slavish  submission 
by  the  usurpers,  that  they  were  ashamed  to  allow  less 
power  to  their  own  King  than  to  a  mere  stranger."* 
They  accordingly  annulled  at  once  all  laws  which  had 
passed  since  1633,  under  the  pretext  that  violence  had 
been  employed  to  procure  the  assent  of  the  King  and 
his  father  to  these  several  statutes.  The  Lords  of  the 
Articles,  after  some  opposition,  were  again  restored, 
and  various  branches  of  the  prerogative  established  in 
their  full  extent. 

It  could  no  longer  be  doubted  that  an  attempt  would  Measures 
be  made  to  re-model  the  church,  and  bring  it  into  a  ad°Pted  for 
greater  conformity  to  a  monarchical  government.  But,  Episcopacy 
on  this  head,  the  ministers  of  Charles  were  far  from  jn  Scot- 
being  unanimous ;  for  while  Lauderdale  recommended  land, 
compliance  with  the  more  violent  party  in  the  north, 
whose  prejudices  rendered  them  averse  to  the  Anglican 
model,  his  colleagues  endeavoured  to  persuade  his 
Majesty  that  the  people  of  Scotland,  generally  speaking, 
being  disgusted  with  the  turbulence  and  hypocrisy  of 
the  Presbyterian  clergy,  would  gladly  adopt  any  change 
which  would  free  them  from  such  vulgar  despotism. 
The  weight  of  Clarendon's  opinion  and  counsel  was 
added  to  the  arguments  of  those  who  favoured  Episco- 
pacy ;  and  it  was  therefore  resolved  that  the  more 
ancient  polity  should  be  restored.  In  taking  this  step, 
the  King  exposed  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  Presbyte- 
rians to  the  charge  of  insincerity;  for,  on  the  10th  day 
of  August,  1660,  he  had  dictated  a  letter  to  one  of  their 
leaders,  giving  assurance  of  his  intention  to  "  protect 
and  preserve  the  government  of  the  church  of  Scotland, 
as  it  is  settled  by  law,  without  violation  ;  and  to  coun- 
tenance in  the  due  exercise  of  their  functions  all  such 
ministers  who  shall  behave  themselves  dutifully  and 
peaceably,  as  becomes  men  of  their  calling."  They  con- 
sidered that  their  polity  rested  on  the  basis  of  law,  though 
founded  during  the  contentions  of  civil  war,  when  the 
authority  of  the  Sovereign  and  of  the  Legislature  were 
equally  disregarded ;  a  point  on  which  the  directors  of 
the  royal  council  probably  entertained  a  different  opi- 

*  Mackenzie,  p.  19;    who  assigns  motives  to  the    principal 
actors  not  highly  creditable  to  their  patriotism. 
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nion.  There  can  be  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  cabinet 
of  Charles  incurred,  very  unnecessarily,  the  imputa- 
tion of  acting  a  dishonest  part,  and  of  deceiving  men 
whom  they  might  otherwise  have  easily  gained.  The 
legislature,  which  met  on  the  1st  of  January,  1662,  voted 
by  a  large  majority  that  all  parliaments  held  since  the 
year  1640  should  be  declared  null  and  void,  thus  can- 
celling all  the  acts  on  which  Presbylerianism  was  under- 
stood to  repose.  In  answer  to  the  opponents  of  this 
measure,  which  blasted  the  hopes  of  a  large  and  influ- 
ential body  of  men,  Lord  Middleton,  the  Commissioner, 
replied  that,  though  the  late  King  had  sanctioned  the 
laws  which  were  now  abolished,  he  was  not  then  a  free 
agent,  but  virtually  under  restraint;  and  that  the  cala- 
mitous state  of  his  affairs  in  England  led  him  to  ap- 
prove several  decisions  of  the  House  which,  in  other 
circumstances,  he  would  have  warmly  condemned.  The 
true  meaning  of  the  Sovereign  was  afterwards  expressed 
in  an  act  passed  in  the  same  session,  in  which  it  was 
declared  to  be  "  his  Majesty's  resolution  to  maintain  the 
true  Protestant  religion  in  its  purity  of  doctrine  and 
worship,  as  it  was  established  within  this  kingdom 
during  the  reigns  of  his  royal  father  and  grandfather  of 
blessed  memory."  And  as  to  the  constitution  of  the 
church,  it  was  resolved  '4  to  settle  and  secure  the  same, 
in  such  a  frame  as  should  be  most  agreeable  to  the  word 
of  God,  most  suitable  to  monarchical  government,  and 
most  complying  with  the  public  peace  and  quiet  of  the 
kingdom."  The  way  being  thus  paved,  four  Bishops 
were  consecrated  in  Westminster  Abbey,  on  the  15th 
of  the  following  December,  namely,  Sharp,  Hamilton, 
Fairfoul,  and  Leighton,  only  one  of  the  Scottish  pre- 
lates having  survived  the  changes  and  chances  of  the 
great  rebellion.* 

As  no  promise  of  indemnity  had  been  made  to  the 
Scots,  prior  to  the  return  of  the  King,  it  obviously  re- 

•  mained  in  his  power  to  make  what  examples  he  should 
think  proper  of  judicial  punishment,  with  the  view  of 
vindicating  the  principles  of  the  ancient  constitution  so 
violently  overthrown.  The  Marquis  of  Argyle,  by  his 
tergiversations  and  popular  propensities,  had  rendered 
himself  extremely  obnoxious  to  the  government,  and 
was  therefore  marked  out  as  the  first  victim  to  political 
justice.  During  the  ascendency  of  the  Covenant,  he 
stood  forward  as  a  leader  of  the  party  who  were  most 

•opposed  to  the  interest  of  the  crown;  and  when  the 
domination  of  the  Protector  was  established,  he  not 
only  acknowledged  the  authority  on  which  it  was 
founded,  but  consented  to  act  as  a  representative  in 
Parliament,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  usurper. 
Aware  that  he  had  lost  ground  in  the  affections  of 
Charles,  he  repaired  to  London,  in  the  hope  of  being 
able  to  explain  the  more  doubtful  parts  of  his  conduct, 
and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  monarch;  but 
upon  his  arrival,  instead  of  being  received  at  court,  he 
was  committed  to  the  Tower,  on  the  charge  of  being 
accessory  to  the  murder  of  the  late  King.  His  trial 
was  ordered  to  take  place  in  Scotland,  the  scene  of  his 

*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  the  register  of  Archbishop 
Juxon,  in  the  Library  at  Lambeth : — "  James  Sharpe  was  conse- 
crated Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews,  Andrew  Fairfull,  Archbishop 
of  Glasgow,  Robert  Eeighton,  Bishop  of  Dumblane,  and  James 
Hamilton,  Bishop  of  Galloway,  on  the  15th  day  of  Deceml-er, 
1661,  in  St.  Peter's  church,  Westminster,  by  Gilbert,  Bishop  of 
London,  Commissary  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  ;  and  the 
Right  Reverend  George,  Bishop  of  Worcester,  John,  Bishop 
of  Carlisle,  and  Hugh,  Bishop  of  Landaff,  were  present  and 
assisting." 


crimes,  where  he  was  doomed  to  encounter  much  bitter 
animosity,  directed  as  well  against,  his  person  as  his 
family,  and  to  find  the  seat  of  the  Judge  occupied  by 
individuals  on  whose  minds  the  resentment  of  past 
wrongs  made  a  deeper  impression  than  could  be  pro- 
duced by  legal  arguments  or  the  clearest  evidence. 
The  cruelties  inflicted  on  the  royalists  during  the  civil 
war,  and  the  severities  exercised  on  the  followers  of 
Montrose,  after  the  surprise  at  Philiphaugh,  were  not 
forgotten  in  his  indictment.  He  was  found  guilty,  and 
sentenced  to  be  beheaded ;  a  measure  which  was  acce- 
lerated, and  perhaps  confirmed,  by  the  production  of 
certain  letters  forwarded  by  Monk,  to  whom  they  had 
been  written  in  confidence  by  the  Marquis,  at  the  time 
when  both  were  serving  under  the  banners  of  Cromwell. 
In  these  secret  communications  Argyle  expressed  a 
strong  attachment  to  the  Protector's  government,  and 
some  degree  of  zeal  for  the  maintenance  of  his  power; 
feelings  which  can  hardly  be  deemed  consistent,  with 
the  loyalty  he  professed  towards  his  lawful  Sovereign 
at  different  stages  of  the  memorable  contest  in  which 
he  bore  a  conspicuous  part.* 

Soon  after  this  nobleman  had  expiated  on  the  scaf- 
fold the  errors  or  delinquencies  of  his  political  life,  the 
doom  of  law  reached,  in  a  similar  manner,  a  fana- 
tical preacher  named  Guthry,  who  was  accused  of  fo- 
menting rebellion,  both  by  his  discourses  and  writings, 
of  depreciating  the  authority  of  the  King,  and  even  of 
having  uttered  against  him  some  personal  indignities. 
Animated  by  an  ardent  enthusiasm,  he  maintained  at 
the  bar,  the  doctrines  he  had  recommended  to  others, 
and  on  which  he  had  formed  his  own  conduct ;  defend- 
ing the  principles  which  distinguished  the  class  of 
divines  of  whom  he  might  be  accounted  the  head, 
though  utterly  subversive  of  all  subordination,  whether 
in  church  or  state.  He  died  with  firmness,  and  in  the 
very  spirit  of  a  martyr,  though  his  proceedings  were 
not  generally  approved  even  by  those  who  acknow- 
ledged his  sincerity  and  lamented  his  fate.f 

In  Ireland  matters  proceeded  towards  a  settlement 
with  greater  speed,  though  not  perhaps  with  a  greater 
regard  to  conflicting  claims  than  in  the  counties  north 
of  the  Tweed.  A  convention  of  estates  met  at  Dublin 
on  the  7th  of  February,  1660;  and  after  choesing  Sir 
James  Barry  for  their  chairman,  they  proceeded  to 
business,  by  asserting  an  entire  independence  of 
England.  It  soon  appeared  that  the  majority  were  in 
favour  of  monarchical  government ;  and  hence,  in  defi- 
ance of  the  council  of  state,  now  under  the  direction  of 
Lambert,  they  concerted  measures  for  the  restoration  of 
the  exiled  King.  The  whole  nation  ran  with  their 
wonted  ardour  inlo  this  measure,  and  Charles  was  pro- 
claimed at  Dublin  on  the  14th  of  May.  Sending  Lord 
Broghill  and  Sir  Charles  Coote  as  their  Commissioners, 
they  besought  His  Majesty  to  call  a  Parliament,  con- 
sisting of  Protestants,  to  appoint  a  Chief  Governor  and 
council,  to  grant  a  general  pardon  and  indemnity,  a 
confirmation  of  judicial  proceedings,  and  above  all,  to 

*  State  Trials,  vol.  ii.  p.  418.  vii.  379.  Wodrow,  vol.  i.  p.  131— 
155,  octavo  edition.  Thurloe,  Stale  Papers,  vol.  vi.  p.  341. 
vii.  584. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  126,  says  of  him,  "  He  was  a  resolute  and 
stiff  man :  he  confessed  and  justified  all  that  he  had  done.  The 
defence  he  made  signified  nothing  to  justify  himself,  but  laid  a 
great  load  on  presbytery,  since  he  made«it  out  beyond  all  dispute 
that,  he  had  acted  on  their  principles,  which  made  them  the  more 
odious,  as  having  among  them  some  of  the  worst  maxims  of  the 
church  of  Rome." 
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give  authority  for  settling  the  estates  of  the  natives  who 
had  been  transplanted  into  Connaught.  But  these 
proposals  could  not  be  carried  into  effect  without  ex- 
citin"-  much  dissatisfaction  ;  for  the  Irish  who  had  been 
expeTled  by  Cromwell  still  entertained  the  hope  of  being 
restored  to  their  lands,  while  the  soldiers,  and  other  ad- 
venturers into  whose  hands  they  had  fallen,  were  dis- 
posed to  add  to  the  advantages  of  actual  possession  the 
claims  of  legal  right. 

It  was  not  unfortunate  for  the  King  that  the  urgency 
of  affairs  in  England  prevented  his  government  from 
directing  their  attention,  in  the  first  instance,  to  the 
condition  of  his  Irish  subjects ;  for  as  it  would  have 
been  difficult  to  exercise  strict  justice  towards  all,  so 
would  it  have  proved  impossible  to  confer  satisfaction 
upon  any.  He  began  by  appointing  the  Earls  of 
Orrery  and  Mountrath,  together  with  Sir  Charles 
Eustace,  as  Lords  Justices  of  the  country,  investing 
them  with  suitable  power  to  decide  on  the  pretensions 
of  the  several  classes  of  men  who  demanded  the  secu- 
rity or  the  restoration  of  property.  Meanwhile  the 
despair  of  the  parties  themselves  suggested  a  scheme  of 
adjustment  which  the  sovereign  authority  might  net 
otherwise  have  been  able  to  accomplish.  The  adven- 
turers, as  they  were  called,  as  well  as  the  military 
settlers  to  whom  grants  had  from  time  to  time  been 
made,  concluding  that  any  security  recognized  by  law 
would  be  preferable  to  their  present  tenure,  proposed, 
as  the  basis  of  a  new  arrangement,  that  every  one  of 
them  should  relinquish  a  fourth  part  of  his  claims,  in 
order  to  raise  a  fund  for  indemnifying,  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, such  of  the  old  Irish  as  were  thought  worthy  to 
get  back  their  estates.  His  Majesty  received  the  pro- 
position with  the  greatest  joy;  and,  after  some  delay, 
an  act  of  settlement  was  passed,  which  contributed 
somewhat  to  establish  quiet  in  the  eastern  and  northern 
parts  of  the  kingdom.  In  the  west  and  south  a  gloomy 
silence  prevailed;  the  inhabitants,  though  far  from  being 
contented  with  this  arbitrary  distribution  of  national 
property,  were  either  afraid  or  unwilling  to  disturb  the 
public  peace;  and  the  provisional  government,  ea-;er  to 
realize  the  king's  beneficent  intentions  towards  all  who 
were  loyal  or  even  quietly  disposed,  wisely  shut  their 
eyes  to  such  symptoms  of  disaffection  as  they  could 
safely  overlook.  On  this  occasion  the  Marquis  ot 
Ormonde  received  a  grant  of  all  the  lands  which  had 
belonged  to  his  ancestors;  a  deed  of  gratitude  to  a 
noble  person  who  had  served  him  and  his  father  with 
unexampled  honour,  fidelity,  and  attachment.* 

It  was  the  hard  fate  of  Charles  to  be  called  upon  to 
reconcile  impossibilities ;  to  reward  the  adherents  of  his 
cause  without  exciting  the  resentment  of  those  at  whose 
expense  such  an  act  of  gratitude  must  be  performed ; 
and  to  punish  the  enemies  of  royalty  without  creating 
such  a  degree  of  re-action  as  would  necessarily  endanger 
his  throne.  Though  the  kingdom  presented  every 
where  the  appearance  of  tranquillity,  the  different  par- 
ties continued  to  look  on  each  other  with  jealousy  and 
fear.  That  there  were  many  who,  if  they  had  possessed  the 
means,  were  sufficiently  inclined  to  overturn  the  govern- 
ment, cannot  be  doubted  ;  and  these,  by  the  imprudence 
Of  their  language,  might  occasionally  minister  just  cause 
f  suspicion  to  the  members  of  the  cabinet ;  but,  at  the 

*  The  Continuation  of  Clarendon's  Life,  p.  115—117.  Carte, 
Onnonde,  1660.  Macpherson,  history,  vol.  i.  p.  28  For  the 
main  facts  relative  to  Scotland,  the  reader  will  find  some  interest- 
ing notices  in  Mackenzie's  History,  p.  40—49. 


same  time,  there  were  also  many  who  made  it  their  Annals  of 
business  to  discover  traces  of  guilt  in  conduct  which  Britain, 
was  either  innocent  or  indifferent,  and  wh'o  constantly 
besieged  the  council  with  the  history  of  their  alarms  and 
with  hints  of  treason.  Most  of  these  persons  met  with 
deserved  neglect ;  but  as  greater  credit  was  thought 
due  to  some,  their  discoveries  were  communicated  to 
Parliament,  and  arrests  sometimes  folfowed.  It  has 
been  asserted  that  these  plots  had  no  real  existence, 
being  fabricated  by  the  ingenuity  of  Clarendon,  who 
sought,  it  is  said,  by  encouraging  unfounded  apprehen- 
sions, to  procure  the  sanction  of  the  legislature  to  the 
measures  which  he  meditated  against  the  non-conform- 
ists. But  it  has  been  candidly  urged  in  reply,  that  the 
authors  of  this  charge,  so  disgraceful  to  his  character, 
were  men  whose  sufferings  on  account  of  religion  made 
them  his  enemies,  and  who  never  supported  their  asser- 
tions with  any  satisfactory  proof.  Nor  is  it  undeserving 
of  remark  that,  at  the  very  same  moment,  the  royalists 
suspected  him  of  a  secret  connexion  with  the  republi- 
cans, because  he  received  their  informations  with  an  air 
of  coldness,  and  even  with  expressions  of  disbelief.  * 

These  rumours,  however,  though  little  regarded  by  Trial  of 
the  chancellor,  had  a  considerable  effect  on  the  fears  Vane  and 
and  temper  of  the  two  Houses,  whose  zeal  for  the  Lambert, 
punishment  of  the  regicides,  still  in  prison,  greatly  out- 
stripped the  desires  of  the  king.  He  endeavoured  to 
mitigate  their  rage,  and  to  refrain  from  passing  sen- 
tences which  he  could  not  refuse  to  execute.  But  these 
humane  views  he  did  not  succeed  in  recommending  to 
the  Commons,  who,  alter  immolating  several  distin- 
guished victims,  turned  their  thoughts  to  Lambert  and 
Vane.  Charles  was  desirous  to  leave  them  in  confine- 
ment without  further  molestation,  and  to  give  them  all 
the  advantages  of  the  intercession  which  had  been  made 
in  their  favour  soon  after  his  return.  The  lower  House, 
forgetful  of  this  appeal  to  the  royal  clemency,  ordered 
the  Attorney-general  to  prosecute  them,  and  at  length, 
by  repeated  addresses,  extorted  the  consent  of  the 
crown.  The  fate  of  these  two  republicans  is  well 
known.  The  former,  whose  courage  seemed  to  be 
subdued  by  imprisonment,  quailed  before  the  judges, 
acknowledged  his  errors,  and  pleaded  for  mercy.  The 
sentence  of  death  was  therefore  commuted  into  per- 
petual banishment ;  and  in  the  island  of  Guernsey  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
fine  arts.  Vane,  on  the  other  hand,  defended  his  prin- 
ciples and  maintained  the  lawfulness  of  his  doings  under 
the  authority  of  Parliament,  the  supreme  power  of  the 
nation ;  and  though,  in  such  circumstances,  he  could 
not  be  regularly  convicted  of  having  violated  any  of 
the  statutes  constituting  treason,  he  was  found  guilty  of 
having  levied  war  against  the  sovereign.  He  paid  the 
penalty  of  that  crime  with  the  utmost  constancy  and  reso- 
lution ;  showing  a  contempt  of  deat'h  and  a  firmness  of 
nerve  which  were  thought  to  indicate  a  certain  alienation  of 
mind,  o/at  least  a  very  morbid  excitement  of  the  feelings. f 

The  fears  of  the  royalists  and  the  uncertainty  which  Corpora- 
still  attended  the  direction  of  the  public  mind,  suggested  tion  Act. 

*  Liugard,  vol.  xii.  p.  34.  Monckton,  Account.  Lansdowne 
MSS.  998.  f.  346.  We  have  already  alluded  to  the  charges  of 
Lord  Dover,  in  his  Historical  Inquiries  respecting  Clarendon. 

t  State  Trialt,  vol.  vi.  p.  119—198.  Harris,  vol.  v.  p.  32. 
Ludlow,  vol.  iii.  p.  89.  Pepys,  vol.  i.  p.  275.  "  He  had  a  blister 
or  issue  upon  his  neck,  which  he  desired  them  not  to  hurt;  he 
changed  not  his  colour  or  speech  to  the  last,  but  died  justifying 
himself  and  the  cause  he  had  stood  for,  and  spake  very  coufi- 
dently  of  his  being  presently  at  the  right  hand  of  Christ." 
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History,  to  his  Majesty's  advisers  other  expedients  for  securing 
the  permanence  of  the  new  order  of  things.  Both 
cavaliers  and  presbyterians  were  desirous  to  support  the 
interests  of  monarchy ;  but  they  differed  not  less  with 
regard  to  the  means  for  accomplishing  that  end,  than 
with  respect  to  the  ultimate  objects  which,  as  lovers  of 
their  country,  they  ought  to  have  in  view.  They  were 
not  as  one,  either  as  to  the  prerogatives  of  the  crown  or 
the  constitution  of  the  church  :  and  while  the  former 
considered  the  safety  of  the  nation  as  intimately  con- 
nected with  the  extension  of  authority  in  each,  the 
latter  manifested  a  strong  jealousy  towards  the  King 
and  the  Bishops.  In  Parliament,  as  well  perhaps  as 
throughout  the  country  generally,  the  party  attached  to 
government  possessed  a  decided  predominance  ;  but  it 
admitted  not  of  any  doubt  that,  in  cities  arid  boroughs, 
the  popular  cause  was  supported  by  a  powerful  majo- 
rity. Being  conscientiously  devoted  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical polity  now  re-established  in  the  realm,  and  con- 
vinced by  the  most  instructive  experience  that  the  true 
liberty  of  the  subject  was  best  protected  by  the  laws  of 
the  ancient  constitution,  combining  in  all  its  parts  a 
spiritual  with  a  civil  sanction,  Lord  Clarendon  exerted 
himself  to  procure  such  a  guarantee  for  the  church  as 
might  at  all  times  protect  it  against  the  formidable  in- 
fluence of  the  Dissenters.  He  induced  Parliament  to 
adopt  a  measure,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Corpora- 
tion Act,  in  virtue  of  which,  commissioners  were  ap- 
pointed with  the  power  of  removing  from  every  muni- 
cipal body  in  the  kingdom,  all  individuals  holding  office 
who  refused  to  qualify  themselves  by  renouncing  the 
Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  by  taking  the  oaths  of 
allegiance  and  supremacy,  and  by  acknowledging  the 
unlawfulness  of  taking  up  arms  against  the  King  on 
any  pretence  whatsoever.  With  respect  to  the  admis- 
sion of  such  functionaries  in  future,  the  Act  provided 
that  no  man  should  be  eligible  who  had  not,  within  the 
year  preceding  his  election,  taken  the  sacrament  accord- 
ing to  the  usage  of  the  established  church. 

Objections  Plausible  objections  have  been  raised  against  the 
considered,  rule,  which  makes  the  performance  of  a  religious  duty 
an  indispensable  qualification  for  the  holding  of  a  secu- 
lar office  ;  and  the  enforcement  of  it,  no  doubt,  must  be 
defended  on  the  ground  of  expediency  rather  than  on 
that  of  an  abstract  political  principle.  The  restriction 
applied  only  to  those  who  took  office  in  or  under  a  cor- 
poration, and  who  thereby  acquired  the  exercise  of  a 
certain  degree  of  civil  authority ;  hence,  after  a  long 
rebellion,  during  which  the  passions  and  interests  of 
men  were  greatly  excited,  it  seemed  the  part  of  wisdom 
to  commit  no  power  to  the  hands  of  those  who  were  not 
known  to  be  favourably  disposed  towards  the  constitu- 
tion as  composed  of  its  spiritual  and  secular  elements. 
Nor  ought  it  to  be  forgotten,  that  during  the  jealous 
government  of  the  Parliament  and  the  Protector,  all 
magistrates  liable  to  suspicion  had  been  expelled  from 
the  corporations ;  and  none  had  been  admitted  who 
gave  not  proofs  of  affection  to  the  ruling  powers,  or 
who  refused  to  subscribe  the  Covenant.  To  leave  all 
authority  in  such  hands  would  have  proved  dangerous 
indeed,  and,  in  point  of  fact,  the  statute  now  described 
had  no  other  object,  in  the  first  instance,  than  to  expel 
such  individuals,  as  had  either  intruded  themselves  by 
violence,  or  professed  principles  inimical  to  the  consti- 
tution, civil  and  ecclesiastical.* 

*  Statutes,  13   Charles   II.   cap.    1.   part  2.    Prynne   wrote 
against  the  bill,  Athen.  Oxon. 
:„> 


This  measure  was  soon  followed  by  the  Act  of  Uni-  Ann.al?  of 
formity,  which   provided  that  every  parson,  vicar,  or  l™" 

other  minister,  should  not  only  read  the  service  from 
the  prayer-book,  but  declare  his  unfeigned  assent  and 
consent  to  all  and  everything  therein  contained ;  and 
also  that  every  such  minister  should  receive,  if  he  had 
not  already  received,  episcopal  ordination  before  the 
feast  of  St.  Bartholomew,  on  pain  of  deprivation.  It 
has  been  remarked  as  singular,  that  several  parties  Act ofUni- 
concurred  in  promoting  this  bill,  more  on  the  ground  fofmlty- 
of  dissension  than  of  agreement.  The  Independents, 
enraged  to  find  all  their  schemes  defeated  by  the  Pres-- 
byterians,  exerted  themselves  to  disappoint  their  former 
associates  of  that  indulgence  to  which,  from  their  recent 
services,  they  thought  their  communion  entitled.  The 
Roman  Catholics  again,  though  now  greatly  reduced 
in  numbers,  possessed  considerable  weight  at  court, 
and  had  besides  strong  claims  on  the  gratitude  of  the 
monarch.  But  finding,  from  the  temper  of  the  nation,  views  of 
that  no  favour  could  be  extended  to  them  as  a  separate  the  diffe- 
sect,  they  were  not  unwilling  that  a  large  body  of  Pro-  rent  sects, 
testants  should  endure  along  with  them  the  inconveni- 
ences attached  to  non-conformity.  With  this  view  they 
lent  their  aid  towards  the  passing  of  an  Act,  the  opera- 
tion of  which  would  most  certainly  alienate  the  Presby- 
terian from  the  Episcopalian,  and  probably  lead  to  the 
introduction  of  a  general  indulgence  in  behalf  of  all 
classes  of  Dissenters.  In  this  proceeding  the  King 
followed  with  reluctance  the  footsteps  of  his  council. 
He  thought  the  privations  attending  the  Act  of  Con- 
formity inconsistent  with  the  promises  he  had  made  in 
his  declaration  from  Breda,  and  wished  to  modify  or 
suspend  it.  The  24th  of  August  was  fixed  as  the  day 
on  which  its  provisions  were  to  become  obligatory,  and 
he  looked  forward  with  pain  to  the  suffering  which  it 
could  not  fail  to  produce.  But  he  was  reminded  that 
the  persons  who  would  be  thereby  expelled  were  them- 
selves intruders,  and  that  they  were  doomed  to  sustain 
under  the  head  of  the  law  no  more  than  they  themselves 
had  inflicted  contrary  to  national  right  and  justice. 
These  arguments,  though  they  did  not  satisfy  him, 
were  held  of  sufficient  cogency  to  justify  the  course  dic- 
tated by  the  legislature  and  recommended  by  his  per- 
sonal friends;  and  when  the  feast  of  St.  Bartholomew 
arrived,  a  body  of  clergy,  usually  estimated  at  about 
two  thousand,  either  resigned  or  were  deprived  of  their 
livings.* 

The  necessities  of  state,  rather  than  any  inclination  Declara- 
to  severity,  compelled  Charles  to  limit  his  benevolence  tion  of  In- 
towards  one  class  of  his  subjects,  so  far  as  the  enjoy-  diligence, 
ment  of  religious  freedom  and  a  legal  provision  for  the 
clergy  were  concerned.  He  made  an  effort  to  procure 
for  all  the  benefit  of  a  full  toleration  ;  and  the  failure  of 
his  scheme  reflects  rather  on  the  bigoted  spirit  of  the 
age  than  on  his  zeal  and  liberality.  It  was  suggested 
to  him  that  he  might  exercise,  in  behalf  of  the  Roman 
Catholics,  the  Independents,  and  Presbyterians,  that 
dispensing  power  which  was  understood  to  be  lodged  in 
the  crown,  and  which  had  frequently  been  called  into 
action  by  his  two  immediate  predecessors  on  the  throne. 
To  meet  the  views  of  those  members  of  his  cabinet  who 
were  friendly  to  this  policy,  he  prepared  a  declaration, 
in  which  he  expressed  his  intention  of  removing  from 
his  government  the  scandal  of  intolerance,  and  from 

*  Clarendon,  p.  156.     Kennet,  Register,  p.  747.    Ralph,  vol.  i. 
p.  52.     Baxter,  Life,  part  ii.  p.  429. 
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his  own  character  the  imputation  of  insincerity.  He 
was  aware  that  the  Act  of  Uniformity  was  regarded  by 
many  as  a  proof  of  being  at  once  faithless  and  unprin- 
cipled ;  but  he  urged  in  his  defence  that,  having  by 
such  means  provided  for  the  settlement  of  the  church, 
he  certainly  intended  to  fulfil  his  promise  of  securing 
ease  tp  those  who,  through  scruples  of  conscience,  re- 
fused to  conform.  For  this  purpose  he  would  make  it 
his  especial  care  to  solicit  from  Parliament  a  formal 
licence  to  exercise  with  more  universal  satisfaction  that 
power  of  dispensing  with  penal  laws  which  he  conceived 
to  be  inherent  in  the  kingly  office.  He  also  knew  that 
he  was  suspected  by  more  than  one  of  the  contending 
parties  of  being  inclined  to  popery;  an  artifice  by  which 
many  well  meaning  Protestants  had  been  seduced  to 
bear  arms  against  his  father,  and  which  was  now  brought 
forward  with  intentions  equally  disloyal.  In  reply  to 
this  insinuation,  his  Majesty  remarked  that  he  had  given 
convincing  proofs,  under  the  most  trying  circumstances, 
of  his  firm  adhesion  to  the  reformed  faith  :  yet  he  could 
not  but  feel  that  the  greater  part  of  the  English  Catho- 
lics had  clung,  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to 
the  cause  of  royalty  and  of  the  church,  against  those 
who,  under  the  name  of  Protestants,  employed  fire  and 
sword  for  the  destruction  of  botli ;  and  therefore  he 
openly  avowed  that  he  did  not  mean  to  exclude  members 
of  the  Romish  communion  from  some  share  of  that  in- 
dulgence which  he  had  promised  to  tender  consciences. 
It  would  be  unjust,  he  maintained,  to  refuse  to  those 
who  had  deserved  well  the  boon  which  was  granted  to 
those  who  had  merited  reproof;  and  he  did  not  conceal 
that  the  laws  against  Catholics  were  so  rigorous,  that  to 
execute  them  would  impose  an  absolute  violence  on  his 
nature.  But  he  warned  the  adherents  of  the  exploded 
belief,  that  they  were  not  to  presume  so  much  on  his 
goodness  as  to  look  for  a  full  toleration,  or  to  scandalize 
Protestants  by  the  open  practice  of  their  worship; 
otherwise  they  would  find  that  he  knew  as  well  how  to 
be  severe  when  wisdom  required  it,  as  to  be  merciful 
when  charity  and  a  sense  of  merit  claimed  indulgence 
from  him.* 

This  tenderness  towards  dissentients,  being  little 
suited  either  to  the  temper  of  the  times  or  the  circum- 
stances of  the  nation,  was  not  encouraged  by  Parlia- 
ment. The  people  at  large,  too,  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend how  an  attachment  to  Protestantism  could  be  re- 
conciled with  a  desire  to  grant  any  degree  of  indulgence 
to  Roman  Catholics.  Both  Houses  expressed  a  fixed 
resolution  to  withstand  any  bill  having  such  an  object ; 
and  when  one  was  actually  introduced  into  the  Peers, 
the  opposition  was  so  violent  that  the  King  was  obliged 
to  acquiesce  in  the  relinquishment  of  his  favourite 
measure.  The  conduct  of  Clarendon  on  this  occasion 
withdrew  from  him,  to  no  small  extent,  the  confidence 
or  friendship  of  his  master,  and  soon  afterwards  led  to 
that  estrangement  which  forms  a  remarkable  incident  in 
the  history  of  these  two  personages.f 

*  The  declaration  is  to  be  found  in  Kennet,  Register,  p.  848 ; 
and  some  remarks  on  it  in  Lingard,  xii.  p.  1 03. 

\  Journal  of  Commons,  1663,  Feb.  27.  Journal  of  lord*,  vol. 
xi.  p.  4/8,  &c.  In  the  Life  of  James  the  Seeond,  vol.  i.  «.  428, 
there  are  some  reflections  on  the  sincerity  of  Hyde  which  seem  not 
well  grounded.  "  It  having  heen  proposed  and  solicited  by  the 
JU*d  Roberts,  Lord  Ashley  Cooper  and  others,  that  by  the  King's 
*  eclaration  a  toleration  should  be  granted  to  tender  consciences, 
in  pursuance  of  and  grounded  on  the  declaration  of  Breda,  it  was 
e.l  by  his  Majesty,  in  a  private  council  held  by  him  in  the 
Chancellor  s  lodgings  at  Worcester  House,  that  a  declaration  to 


When  the  Parliament  first  assembled,  on  the  8th  of  Annals  of 
May  1661,  Charles,  after  drawing  the  attention  of  the     Britain. 
members  to  other  matters  of  public  concern,  and  more 
especially  to  a  faithful  observance  of  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity recently  passed,  thought  proper  to  advert  to  his 
own   marriage.     I  cannot   conclude,  said   he,  without 
telling  you  some  news  that  I  think  will  be  very  accept- 
able to  you  ;  and  therefore  I  should  think  myself  un- 
kind and  ill-natured  if  I  did  not  impart  it  to  you.     I  _ 
have  been  often  put  in  mind  by  my  friends  that  it  is  announces 
now  high  time  to  marry,  and  I  have  thought  so  myself  his  inten- 
ever  since  I  came  into  England  ;  but  there  appeared  tion  °( 
difficulties  enough  in  the  choice,  though  many  overtures  marryin&' 
have  been  made  to  me  ;  and  if  I  should  never  marry 
till  I  could  make  such  a  choice  against  which  there 
could  be  no  foresight  of  any  inconvenience  that  may 
ensue,  you  would  live  to  see  me  an  old  bachelor,  which 
I  think  you  have  no  desire  to  see.     I  can  now  tell  you, 
not  only  that  I  am  resolved  to  marry,  but  whom  I  re- 
solve to  marry,  if  God  please  ;  and  towards  my  resolu- 
tion I  have  used  that  deliberation  and  taken  that  advice 
as  I  ought  to  do  in  an  affair  of  that  importance  ;  and, 
trust  me,  with  a  full  consideration  of  the  good  of  my 
subjects  in  general  as  of  myself,  —  it  is  with  the  daughter 
of  Portugal. 

The  basis  of  this  alliance  was  laid  much  deeper  than  Reasons  on 
the  personal  inclinations  of  Charles.     It  had  for  some  which  he 


time  been  the  avowed  policy  of  England  to  support  the  folimltl 
interests  of  the  Portuguese  in  opposition  to  the  preten-  £h°'ceofa 
sions  of  Spain  ;  and  the  example  supplied  by  Cromwell 
on  this  head  was  followed  by  the  legitimate  monarch, 
though  less  prepared  to  prosecute  it  with  vigour.  The 
pros|>erity  of  our  merchants  in  the  East  and  West 
Indies  was  thought  to  have  a  close  dependence  on  the 
go».  eminent  of  Lisbon;  for  the  Spaniards,  who  had 
still  some  settlements  in  the  Great  Indian  Archipelago, 
continued  also  to  maintain  certain  claims  upon  Jamaica. 
These  considerations,  too,  derived  some  weight  from 
the  necessities  of  the  King;  for  Catharine  was  to  bring 
with  her,  in  the  form  of  dowry,  the  sum  of  five  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  besides  a  formal  permission  to 
occupy  Bombay  and  the  fortress  of  Tangier  on  the 
coast  of  Africa.  The  relations  between  France  and 
Spain,  at  the  same  period,  justified  in  the  mind  of 
Charles  the  decision  recommended  to  him  upon  other 
grounds.  Louis  XIV.,  who  had  just  ascended  the 
throne,  had  sagacity  enough  to  perceive  that  a  marriage 
treaty  between  the  Court  of  Madrid  and  the  King  of 
England  would  almost  necessarily  involve  conditions 
detrimental  to  the  influence  and  even  to  the  possessions 
of  his  crown.  He  failed  not,  therefore,  to  negotiate 
through  a  private  channel  with  his  royal  brother;  to  in- 
sinuate his  dislike  of  the  Spaniards;  arid  to  advocate 
the  independency  of  Portugal.  On  the  20th  of  May 
the  ill-fated  Catharine  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  where 
she  was  received  with  due  pomp  by  her  husband,  whose 
affections  she  never  possessed,  and  from  whom  she 
never  could  attain  more  than  a  respectful  deference.* 

The  popularity  of  the  King  was  assailed  on  all  hands  Sale  of 
by  measures  of  which  he  did  not  approve,  but  which  the  Dunkirk  an 
current  of  events  seemed  to  impel  with  uncontrollable  unP°P"l« 


measure. 


that  purpose  should  be  brought  into  the  House  of  Lords,  the 
Duke  being  also  very  much  for  it ;  but  when  that  business  came 
to  he  afterwards  debated  by  the  Lords,  the  Chancellor  spoke  vio- 
lently against  it." 

*  Carte's  Ormonde,vol.n.  p.  254.  D'Estrades,  vol.  i.  p.  157 — 194. 
Clarendon,  Slate  Papers,  iii.  sup. 
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force.  The  Bill  of  Indemnity  was  offensive  to  some  of 
the  cavaliers,  as  protecting  the  guilty  and  entailing 
neglect  upon  the  meritorious.  The  Act  of  Uniformity 
alienated  the  regards  of  a  large  body  to  whom  he  was 
greatly  indebted  for  his  restoration ;  and  his  apparent 
breach  of  promise  in  the  declaration  of  indulgence,  less- 
ened the  respect  of  others  who  were  bound  to  the  throne 
by  hereditary  attachment  and  even  by  the  ties  of  a  loyal 
prejudice.  But  as  the  animosity,  excited  by  these 
public  proceedings,  was  directed  by  one  party  against 
another  with  more  intensity  than  it  was  pointed  by  any 
one  of  them  against  the  Sovereign,  the  credit  of  the 
government  was  not  thereby  generally  affected.  If  one 
suffered,  another  derived  an  advantage;  and  hence 
complaints  on  the  one  side  were  met  by  approbation 
and  triumph  on  the  other.  But  the  sale  of  Dunkirk  to 
the  French  was  so  odious  to  the  nation  at  large,  that  it 
was  loudly  condemned  with  hardly  any  exception.  The 
lavish  habits  of  the  King,  joined  to  a  total  want  of  regu- 
larity in  his  disbursements,  kept  him  in  a  state  of  con- 
stant poverty ;  and  as  the  Parliament  took  pleasure  in 
reducing  him  to  a  condition  of  dependence,  their  grants 
were  merely  sufficient  to  relieve  him  from  embarrass- 
ment, but  not  to  meet  the  increasing  wants  of  his  house- 
nold.  According  to  the  notions  of  the  time,  Dunkirk 
was  esteemed,  in  some  sense,  as  the  private  property  of 
the  monarch,  which  he  was  under  an  obligation  to 
maintain  :  and  as  the  annual  expense  now  amounted  to 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  thousand  pounds,  he 
considered  that  the  convenience  of  holding  a  town  on 
the  opposite  coast  could  not  in  any  point  of  view  be 
equivalent  to  the  immense  outlay  with  which  it  was 
chargeable.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the  two  Houses 
would  have  concurred  in  relieving  his  Majesty  from  so 
great  a  burden,  though  they  would  not  consent  to  grant 
him  an  adequate  supply  for  the  support  of  the  garrison, 
if  it  were  to  be  remitted  through  his  hands ;  but 
Charles,  satisfied  with  the  approbation  of  the  chancellor, 
who  attached  little  value  to  a  foreign  port,  transferred 
it  to  Louis  at  the  price  of  four  hundred  thousand 
pounds. 

But  the  depravity  of  the  court  much  more  than  the 
loss  of  Dunkirk  weakened  in  the  public  mind  the  love 
and  reverence  which  were  felt  at  the  Restoration  for  the 
exiled  Prince.  During  the  Commonwealth,  when  a  re- 
ligious profession  was  very  generally  maintained,  both  by 
those  who  felt  and  by  those  who  did  not  feel  the  sacred 
obligations  which  bind  man  to  his  duty,  vice  was  com- 
pelled to  pay  its  usual  homage  to  virtue,  by  concealing 
its  own  features,  and  sometimes  by  borrowing  the  re- 
semblance of  a  character  to  which  it  had  no  claim.  This 
double  hypocrisy  was  at  length  attended  with  the  wonted 
results :  the  real  nature  of  both  classes  of  dissemblers 
burst  forth  with  an  aggravated  expression  ;  and  ungodli- 
ness advanced  under  the  broad  gaze  of  the  world  with- 
out disguise  and  without  shame.  In  such  circum- 
stances, the  personal  exertions  of  a  good  King  might 
have  accomplished  much  in  favour  of  morality  and  true 
religion.  But  Charles,  who  had  rarely  seen  piety 
severed  from  the  repulsive  accompaniments  of  morose- 
ness  or  affectation,  was  more  disposed  to  deride  the 
appearance  of  sanctity  than  to  encourage  the  inward 
feeling.  The  austerities  which  he  had  witnessed  in  the 
north,  mixed  up  with  ambition,  intolerance,  and  deceit, 
gave  rise  to  a  degree  of  suspicion  and  aversion,  with 
reference  to  persons  of  much  outward  profession,  which 
unfortunately  led  him  to  extend  his  countenance  to  those 


who  boldly  divested  themselves  of  the  exterior  garb  of 
belief  and  decency.  To  this  unhappy  bias  were  added 
the  loose  habits  acquired  abroad,  during  his  wandering 
life,  and  encouraged  by  the  society  of  dissolute  compa- 
nions. The  example  of  the  French  court,  too,  while 
it  accustomed  the  eye  of  Europe  to  criminal  excesses, 
might  be  held  by  the  easy  monarch  as  an  apology  for 
similar  manners.  But  the  English  people,  whose  no- 
tions of  social  propriety  were  more  strict,  could  not  be 
induced  to  tolerate,  even  in  the  highest  ranks,  an  open 
departure  from  the  rules  of  virtue  ;  and  accordingly  all 
writers  who  have  marked  the  progress  of  events  in  this 
reign,  trace  the  final  expulsion  of  the  Stuart  family  to 
the  licentious  course  of  living  which  disgraced  the 
palace  of  Charles  II.* 

The  summer  of  1663  witnessed  some  disturbances 
which,  though  not  originating  in  political  disaffection, 
afforded  an  intelligible  proof  that  the  materials  of  the 
constitution  were  not  yet  firmly  consolidated.  A  partial 
rising  took  place  in  the  northern  counties,  excited,  it 
was  supposed,  by  a  class  of  enthusiasts  who  cherished 
the  hopes  peculiar  to  the  Fifth  Monarchy.  Some  of 
them,  indeed,  mixed  with  their  religious  visions  certain 
speculations  of  a  more  secular  nature  ;  complaining,  in 
particular,  that  the  Parliament,  by  having  continued 
more  than  three  years,  had  violated  the  restrictions  of 
the  Triennial  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I. 
The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  acting  as  the  royal  lieute- 
nant, soon  suppressed  them,  and  after  the  infliction  of 
condign  punishment  on  a  few  individuals,  tranquillity 
was  re-established.  This  incident,  though  of  little  im- 
portance, considered  in  its  immediate  results,  proved 
the  occasion  of  some  legislative  measures  extending  to 
interests  which  were  not  at  the  moment  contemplated. 
When  the  Houses  assembled  in  the  spring  of  1664,  the 
King  recommended  that  the  act  just  mentioned  should 
be  repealed  ;  declaring  his  resolution  not  to  be  guided 
in  his  official  proceedings  by  the  methods  prescribed  in 
it.  That  statute  was  accordingly  abolished,  and  in 
place  of  its  several  provisions,  it  was  thought  enough  to 
substitute  a  general  clause  that  "  Parliaments  should  not 
be  interrupted  above  three  years  at  the  most,"  an 
arrangement  of  which  both  parties  had  reason  to  repent 
before  the  end  of  his  Majesty's  reign. 

In  the  same  occurrence,  originated  the  Conventicle 
Act,  a  concession  which  the  Commons  appear  to  have 
exacted  from  the  King,  in  return  for  their  compliance 
with  his  wishes  in  regard  to  the  time  and  manner  of 
elections.  By  this  enactment  all  meetings  of  more 
than  five  individuals,  besides  the  family,  for  any  reli- 
gious purpose,  not  according  to  the  book  of  Common 
Prayer,  were  declared  seditious  and  unlawful.  Regard 
for  the  church  and  monarchy  was  the  motive  by  which 
the  abettors  of  this  intolerant  law  sought  to  justify  it  in 
the  eyes  of  the  world ;  and  as  the  operation  of  it  was 
limited  to  the  space  of  three  years,  it  was  obviously 
meant,  in  the  first  instance  at  least,  as  nothing  more 

*  "  We  are  much  indebted,"  says  Mr.  Hallam,  "to  the  memory 
of  Barbara,  Duchess  of  Cleveland,  Louisa,  Duchess  of  Ports- 
mouth, and  Mrs.  Eleanor  Gwyn.  We  owe  a  tribute  of  gratitude 
to  the  Mays,  the  Killigrews,  the  Chiffincb.es,  and  the  Grammonts. 
They  played  a  serviceable  part  in  ridding  the  country  of  its  be- 
sotted loyalty.  They  saved  our  fathers  from  the  Star  Chamber 
and  the  High  Commission  Court ;  they  laboured  in  their  vocation 
against  standing  armies  and  corruption  ;  they  pressed  forward  the 
great  ultimate  security  of  English  freedom — the  expulsion  of  the 
House  of  Stuart."  The  truth  here  is  more  to  be  praised  than  the 
spirit  in  which  it  is  expressed. 
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than  an  experiment.  An  evil,  inseparable  from  all  such 
regulations,  was  found  to  attach  in  a  special  manner  to 
tlits  ;  it  bore  with  the  greatest  weight  on  the  most  con- 
scientious, who  resolved  to  obey  the  laws  of  God  rather 
than  of  man.  Various  reasons  have  been  assigned  for 
such  studied  severity  on  the  part  of  the  people's  own 
representatives,  in  opposition  to  the  desire  of  the  King 
and  of  a  large  party  within  the  precincts  of  his  court. 
There  was,  it  is  manifest,  the  hereditary  dread  of  popery 
which  the  events  consequent  on  the  Reformation  had 
impressed  deeply  on  the  national  mind  ;  and  to  this 
was  now  added  the  suspicion  that  many  among  the 
non-conformists,  disappointed  in  their  expectations, 
were  disposed  to  co-operate  with  the  Dutch  in  their 
designs  upon  England.  But  it  has  been  justly  observed 
that  the  Parliament  had  only  in  their  eye  the  malignity 
of  the  sectaries;  they  should  have  carried  their  attention 
farther,  to  the  chief  cause  of  that  malignity,  the  restraint 
under  which  they  laboured.* 

The  first  war  in  which  Charles  was  engaged  had  for 
its  object  the  protection  and  increase  of  commerce.  The 
Hollanders,  who  at  an  early  period  had  extended  their 
trade  to  all  the  quarters  of  the  globe,  resented  what  they 
considered  the  encroachments  of  the  English  on  their 
province,  both  in  the  east  and  the  west.  Various  colli- 
sions had  taken  place  in  foreign  parts  between  the  mer- 
cantile shipping  of  either  nation ;  several  factories  had 
been  destroyed,  and  some  islands  had  been  captured. 
The  complaints  of  the  merchants  were  eagerly  received 
by  Parliament:  the  Commons  voted  an  address  in 
which  they  petitioned  his  Majesty  to  take  an  effectual 
course  for  the  speedy  redress  of  these  injuries ;  the 
Peers  approached  the  throne  with  similar  sentiments ; 
and  Charles,  who,  perhaps,  did  not  enter  fully  into  their 
views,  contented  himself  with  an  assurance  that  he 
would  demand  satisfaction  through  his  ambassador,  and, 
in  case  of  denial,  would  follow  out  their  recommenda- 
tion. But  before  the  effect  of  negotiation  or  remon- 
strance could  be  tried,  hostilities  began.  At  the  request 
of  the  African  Company,  a  small  squadron  was  de- 
spatched under  Sir  Robert  Holmes,  who,  after  driving 
the  Dutch  from  several  stations  on  that  coast,  crossed 
the  Atlantic,  and  possessed  himself  of  the  settlement  of 
New  Amsterdam,  originally  belonging  to  the  English, 
and  which,  in  honour  of  the  King's  brother,  he  now 
called  New  York.  As  war  was  not  yet  declared  on 
either  side,  the  cabinet  of  London  thought  it  not  proper 
to  recognize  the  hostile  proceedings  of  Holmes,  who,  in 
order  to  silence  the  complaints  of  the  Hollanders,  was 
(upon  his  return  from  his  conquests)  cast  into  prison. 
The  States-general,  meantime,  who  felt  that  their  flag 
had  been  subjected  to  an  insult,  resolved  to  retaliate  in 
a  similar  manner.  Having  a  fleet  in  the  Mediterranean 
employed,  in  conjunction  with  some  British  ships  under 
Sir  John  Lawson,  in  repressing  the  ravages  of  the  Bar- 
bary  pirates,  they  sent  private  instructions  to  their 
Exploits  of  admiral,  De  lluyter,  to  separate  himself  from  his  ally  at 
De  Ruyter.  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  then,  with  a  strong  hand, 
to  wipe  away  the  reproach  inflicted  upon  their  country 
by  the  attack  of  Holmes.  In  pursuance  of  this  petty 
warfare,  a  number  of  merchantmen  was  taken  by  both 

*  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  893,  remarks  that  the  behaviour  of  the 
non-conformists  grew  more  unacceptable  to  the  government.  It 
cannot  be  denied  there  was  some  umbrage  given  for  jealousy  and 
caution.  Some  fanatics  took  service  under  the  Dutch  against  their 
own  Prince  and  country.  This  observation  applies  to  the  Five 
mile  Act,  but  the  same  feelings  were  in  activity  the  year  before 
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parties ;  and  soon  thereafter  the  King,  having  received  Annals  of 
an  ample  vote  of  money  from  the  Commons,  issued  a     B"tain- 
formal  declaration  of  hostilities.* 

It  is  still  a  matter  of  doubt  whether  Louis  XIV.  in- 
terested himself  in  fomenting  this  war,  or  whether  he 
did  not  actually  try  to  prevent  it.  His  policy,  from  the 
very  moment  he  assumed  the  reins  of  government,  is 
understood  to  have  been  to  allow  the  two  maritime 
powers  to  exhaust  themselves  in  struggles  with  each  Policy  of 
other;  and  this  view  of  his  conduct  is  not  incompatible  Louis XIV. 
with  his  offers  of  mediation  at  the  important  crisis  when 
he  was  about  to  engage  in  hostilities  with  Spain  and 
the  Empire.  His  object  might  be  to  postpone  a  rupture, 
though  he  had  no  wish  to  preserve  peace  between  the 
English  and  the  Dutch.  The  States  insisted  upon  their 
right  to  his  aid  in  virtue  of  their  treaty  of  defensive  alli- 
ance ;  while  Charles  neutralized  their  application  by 
promising  his  consent  to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands  by  the  arms  of  France.  Louis  turned  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  proposal,  because  it  was  not  then  his  in- 
terest that  the  Hollanders  should  be  crushed,  and  the 
English  be  raised  to  the  undisputed  sovereignty  of  the 
ocean/f 

Early  in  the  spring  of  the  year  1665,  a  powerful  fleet  Battle  at 
was  ready  to  put  to  sea,  under  the  command  of  the  sea« 
Duke  of  York,  Prince  Rupert,  and  Lord  Sandwich. 
The  Dutch  left  their  port  in  the  month  of  May,  under 
the  direction  of  Opdam,  a  distinguished  officer,  who 
was  appointed  to  occupy  the  place  of  De  Ruyter,  not 
yet  returned  from  his  cruise  to  the  coast  of  America. 
The  hostile  squadrons  descried  each  other  not  far 
from  the  Norfolk  shore,  on  the  morning  of  the  third  of 
June;  and  after  some  display  of  seamanship  on  the 
part  of  the  two  admirals,  a  regular  fight  commenced. 
A  heavy  fire  was  exchanged  during  four  hours  with 
doubtful  success,  when  Opdam's  ship  blew  up,  and  the 
remainder,  stunned  by  this  accident,  fled  in  the  utmost 
confusion,  though  not  without  the  loss  of  eighteen 
vessels  and  seven  thousand  men.J 

The  expenditure  incident  to  war,  rendered  it  necessary  Parliament 
for  Charles  to  call  together  his  Parliament ;  and  as  the  assembles 
metropolis  was  at  that  time  labouring  under  the  visita-  atOxf°r<l- 
tion  of  pestilence,  the  session  was  held  at  Oxford.  In 
his  speech  he  adverted  to  the  popular  character  of  the 
contest  in  which  the  country  was  engaged;  the  urgency 
with  which  they  had  pressed  him  to  draw  the  sword  ; 
the  necessity  of  prosecuting  hostilities  with  vigour;  and, 
finally,  to  certain  domestic  enemies  who  were  under- 
stood to  be  in  league  with  the  Dutch.  The  Commons 
granted  an  additional  supply  of  one  million  two  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  raised  by  monthly 
assessments,  after  the  manner  introduced  during  the 
rule  of  the  Long  Parliament,  and  found  so  efficacious 
as  a  financial  expedient.  The  vote  of  the  lower 
House  on  this  occasion  has  been  considered  more  than 
usually  important,  on  account  of  certain  conditions 
attached  to  it,  namely,  that  the  money  should  be  applied 
for  a  specific  purpose,  and  that  the  details  of  the  dis- 
bursement should  be  submitted  to  the  inspection  of  the 
members.  Though  such  a  restriction  was  not  by  any  Supplies 
means  new,  the  King's  ministers  were  disposed  to  resent  '  era /. 

*  Clarendon,  196.  Pepys,  vol.  ii.  p.  173.  Mtmoires  de  Grarn- 
mont.  Burnet,  Own  Times,  vol.  i.  p.  187.  Journal  of  Lords,  vol. 
xi.  p.  599. 

t  D'Kstrades,  sub  ann.  1664. 

J  Clarendon,  Continuation,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.  Life  of  James  the 
Second,  vol.  i.  p.  415. 
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it  as  an  encroachment  on  the  prerogative;  but  his 
Majesty,  who  was  unwilling  to  quarrel  with  the  Oppo- 
sition when  in  so  liberal  a  humour,  made  no  objection 
to  the  clause  in  the  Bill  which  confined  the  grant  to  the 
expenses  of  the  war.  That  supplies  voted  by  Parlia- 
ment are  only  to  be  expended  for  particular  objects 
specified  by  the  representatives  of  the  people,  became 
from  this  time  an  undisputed  principle,  recognised  by  a 
practice  more  or  less  regular.  It  brought  with  it  the  ne- 
cessity of  laying  estimates  before  the  House  of  Com- 
mons; and  by  exposing  the  management  of  tbe  national 
revenues  to  the  eye  of  the  public,  has  given  to  the 
popular  branch  of  the  constitution  not  only  an  effective 
control  over  the  executive  government,  but,  in  some 
measure,  rendered  them  partakers  in  it.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark  that  this  new  mode  of  taxation  introduced  a 
novelty  into  the  church.  Down  to  the  period  of  the 
civil  war  the  clergy  had  reserved  the  power  of  granting 
supplies  to  the  state  when  assembled  in  convocation; 
usually  voting  the  same  number  of  subsidies  as  were 
given  by  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  as  this 
method  could  not  be  applied  to  the  raising  of  money  by 
county  rates,  it  was  agreed  that  the  clerical  privilege 
should  be  suspended  for  the  present,  with  a  reservation 
of  the  right,  should  the  ancient  practice  ever  be  revived.* 

An  allusion  has  been  made  to  the  Plague  in  London 
as  the  cause  why  the  Parliament  met  at  Oxford.  The 
ravages  of  that  frightful  disease  were  attended  with  a 
great  loss  of  life,  and  also  with  the  most  oppressive 
terror,  which,  while  it  propagated  the  calamity,  rendered 
the  efforts  of  the  inhabitants  less  efficient  when  using 
the  means  of  cure  or  prevention.  Upwards  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  are  said  to  have  perished  in  the  capital 
alone ;  and  in  the  following  season,  the  distemper 
raged  with  nearly  equal  violence  in  the  surrounding 
counties.  In  such  circumstances  the  triumph  gained 
by  the  Duke  of  York  over  the  Dutch  made  little  im- 
pression on  the  public,  whose  thoughts  were  mainly 
directed  to  their  own  preservation.  The  wealthier 
classes  fled  from  the  crowded  streets  where  infection 
was  spreading  on  every  hand,  abandoning  their  nume- 
rous dependents  to  a  misery  which  they  could  hardly 
mitigate,  and  which  the  most  unbounded  liberality 
could  not  have  removed.  But  it  is  nevertheless  true 
that  the  cessation  of  trade  and  the  want  of  employment 
were  found  to  augment  the  distress  to  which  the  indus- 
trious orders  were  otherwise  exposed ;  it  being  calculated 
that  forty  thousand  servants  were  left  without  a  home, 
and  that  as  many  labourers  found  themselves  deprived 
of  their  wonted  means  of  subsistence. -j* 

The  war  with  Holland  afforded  an  opportunity  to  the 
discontented  to  renew  their  schemes  for  disturbing  the 
government.  Both  in  respect  to  religion  and  civil 
polity,  the  Hollanders  presented  a  model  much  more 
agreeable  to  a  large  body  of  the  nonconformists  than 
the  rule  by  a  King  and  Bishops.  It  is  certain  that  De 
Witt  and  Louis,  in  their  communications  through 
D'Estrades,  took  into  their  consideration,  among  other 
modes  of  distracting  the  measures  and  weakening  the 
force  of  Charles,  that  of  fomenting  disturbances  in 
England.  As  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be  stated,  that 

*  Journal  of  Commons,  Nov.  1665.  Stat.  17  Charles  II.  c.  1. 
Life  of  Clarendon,  p.  315.  Hallam,  Constitutional  History,  ii.  p. 
482. 

t  Defoe,  History  of  the  Ftague.  Lionwfogta,  by  Hodges.  Evelyn, 
Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  245.  Ellis,  Letters,  vol.  iv.  p.  35.  Pep  vs.  vol.  ii. 
p.  266. 
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Algernon  Sidney  went  to  Paris,  and  offered  to  procure 
a  republican  rising  in  Britain,  if  the  French  monarch 
would  supply  him  with  a  hundred  thousand  crowns. 
Louis  offered  only  twenty  thousand,  and  as  the  sum 
was  thought  insufficient,  the  matter  ended.  Clarendon, 
to  whom  these  intrigues  appear  not  to  have  been  un- 
known, adverted,  in  his  speech  at  the  opening  of  Parlia- 
ment, to  domestic  foes  in  league  with  the  Dutch; 
adding,  that  the  way  to  humble  enemies  abroad,  was  to 
provide  for  the  suppression  of  those  at  home.  Even 
during  the  plague,  the  plans  of  the  disaffected  were 
supposed  to  be  in  progress ;  and  Lord  Albemarle,  who 
remained  in  London,  surrounded  by  the  dead  and  the 
distempered,  received  notice  that  an  attempt  on  the 
Tower  was  meditated  by  a  band  of  conspirators  insti- 
gated by  Colonel  Danvers.  Several  individuals  were 
apprehended  and  condemned  to  death  by  the  courts  of 
justice;  while  to  reach  those  who  continued  abroad, 
the  Parliament  passed  an  Act  of  Attainder  against  all 
subjects  of  the  King  who,  after  a  certain  day,  should 
continue  in  the  service  of  the  States-General.* 

The  machinations  of  the  republican  party,  counte-  Five-mile 
nanced,  as  it  was  imagined,  by  the  nonconformists,  Act« 
carried  the  Legislature  one  step  further,  with  the  view  of 
checking  the  influence  of  the  more  imprudent  among  their 
ministers.  On  the  30th  of  October  a  Bill  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Commons,  prohibiting  all  such  persons 
from  coming,  unless  passing  on  the  road,  within  five 
miles  of  any  city,  borough,  or  corporate  town,  in  which 
they  had  preached  or  taught  since  the  passing  of  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  The  penalty,  in  case  of  disobe- 
dience, was  a  fine  of  forty  pounds  for  every  offence,  and 
six  months'  imprisonment,  if  they  refused  to  take  the 
oath  of  non-resistance.  A  measure  so  harsh  could  not 
be  justified  except  on  the  ground  of  national  security, 
and  that,  too,  at  a  time  when  a  war  was  raging  which 

o        o 

involved  the  maintenance  of  opinion  on  the  leading 
doctrines  of  constitutional  law,  not  less  than  the  in- 
terests of  commerce  in  our  distant  colonies.  The  Dutch 
were  even  invited  to  land  forces  in  this  country,  to  co- 
operate with  the  partisans  of  the  exploded  Common- 
wealth in  England,  and  with  the  Covenanters  beyond 
the  Tweed  ;  a  fact  which  supplied  to  the  government 
the  strongest  reasons  for  the  restrictive  system  which 
they  found  it  expedient  to  adopt. 

Louis,  who  was  roused  by  the  Defensive  Alliance  to  Louis  joint 
protect  the  Hollanders,  found  himself  now  called  upon  the  Dutch, 
by  these  republicans  to  interpose  with  his  arms  or  his 
counsel  in  their  behalf.  But  it  suited  not  the  cautious 
policy  of  the  great  monarch  to  plunge  into  a  war  with 
England,  whose  maritime  power  was  so  much  superior 
to  his  own.  He  professed  an  earnest  desire  for  peace, 
endeavoured  to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  two  com- 
mercial nations,  and  listened,  at  the  same  time,  to  the 
terms  proposed  by  each  as  the  price  of  his  neutrality  on 
the  one  hand,  and  of  his  active  aid  on  the  other.  At 
length  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  a  restless  and  inconsistent 

*  The  existence  of  the  plots  now  mentioned  has  sometimes  been 
called  in  question,  and  the  correspondence  carried  on  between  the 
Dutch  and  the  disaffected  in  England  has  been  pronounced  a 
mere  fiction.  But  D'Estrades,  in  his  letters  to  Louis,  admits  the 
understanding,  and  expects  great  results  from  it.  "  Les  Etats  ont 
de  grandes  intelligences  en  Ecosse,  et  parmi  les  ministres  de  itur  reli- 
gion en  Ang/eterre" . .  ."L  Ecosse  fait  entendre  aux  Etats  queries  que 
votre  Majeste  se  dectarera,  elle  a  un  fort  parti  a  mettre  eitcampagne, 
et  qtie  les  ministres  de  FAnglfterre  de  la  tneme  religion  de  ceux  de 
ce  pays  mandent  la  mime  chote"  Memoires  D'Estrades,  vol.  ii. 
p.  383,  quoted  by  Lingard, 
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character,  threatened  to  invade  the  States.  The  French 
King  sent  six  thousand  troops  to  oppose  him,  and 
thereby,  in  fact,  took  an  open  part  against  Charles, 
who,  a  few  months  before,  had  fallen  into  a  misunder- 
standing with  the  court  of  Denmark,  on  account  of 
some  Dutch  ships  which  had  taken  refuge  in  one  of 
their  harbours,  and  which  they  had  invited  the  English 
to  plunder.  Thus,  in  the  course  of  a  very  brief  period, 
the  balance  of  power  turned  decidedly  in  favour  of  the 
allies,  who  could  now  send  to  sea  a  formidable  fleet  and 
threaten  all  the  shores  of  Britain.* 

On  the  1st  of  June,  1666,  the  squadrons  of  France 
and  Holland  left  their  respective  ports,  prepared  to  meet 
their  antagonists,  and  compete  once  more  for  the  glory 
of  naval  pre-eminence.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort  com- 
manded the  former  ;  the  latter  was  under  the  direction 
of  De  Ruyter  and  Van  Tromp ;  but  a  sanguinary  en- 
gagement took  place  before  the  Duke  could  join  his 
allies  or  take  any  share  in  the  contest,  though  it  con- 
tinued during  the  unwonted  space  of  four  days.  Albe- 
marle,  who  had  served  on  board  under  the  government 
of  Cromwell,  added  experience  as  a  sailor  to  the  cool- 
ness and  intrepidity  which  he  had  often  displayed  on 
land ;  and  Prince  Rupert,  whose  courage  was  unques- 
tionable, was  joined  with  him  as  second  in  authority. 
Monk,  whose  easy  victories  on  former  occasions  led  him 
to  undervalue  the  strength  of  the  enemy,  detached  the 
Prince  with  twenty  ships,  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
French  Admiral,  who  was  supposed  to  have  entered  the 
Channel.  The  absence  of  so  large  a  portion  of  the  fleet 
gave  a  great  superiority  to  the  Dutch,  who,  on  the 
second  day  of  the  fight,  appeared  to  have  gained  some 
important  advantages.  On  the  fourth  day,  Rupert,  who 
had  failed  to  discover  the  enemy,  returned  to  the  scene 
of  action,  and  enabled  the  Commander-in-chief  to  renew 
the  combat  with  a  better  chance  of  success.  But  a 
thick  mist  which  fell  during  the  cannonade  brought  the 
battle  to  a  close  without  any  decisive  result :  the  one 
pleased  with  the  semblance  of  a  triumph;  and  the 
other  consoling  themselves  with  the  reflection  that,  if 
they  had  carried  off  no  trophy,  they  had  maintained  a 
protracted  struggle  with  a  greatly  superior  force,  with- 
out yielding  the  palm  of  victory. f 

To  secure  the  junction  of  the  French  ships  under 
Beaumont,  with  the  fleet  again  committed  to  his  own 
trust,  De  Ruyter  put  to  sea,  and  took  his  station  near 
the  mouth  of  the  Thames.  As  this  movement  seemed 
to  indicate  a  spirit  of  defiance,  Albemarle  and  Rupert, 
who  had  refitted  their  squadron,  sailed  forth  to  drive 
the  vaunting  enemy  from  their  shores.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  strength  of  the  combatants  was  nearly  equal, 
amounting  to  about  eighty  sail  on  each  side  ;  and  as 
the  leaders  were  animated  with  all  the  feelings  which 
prompt  to  daring  exploits  and  contempt  of  life,  the 
contest  could  not  fail  to  be  at  once  obstinate  and  bloody. 
Almost  at  the  very  commencement  fortune  smiled  upon 
the  steady  gallantry  of  the  English.  The  Dutch  van 
was  completely  routed ;  and  the  main  body  under  De 
Ruyter,  not  being  supported  by  Tromp,  could  not  with- 
stand the  weight  of  the  numbers  by  which  it  was 
assailed.  Throughout  the  day,  the  great  ability  of 
Monk,  seconded  by  the  valour  of  his  men,  secured  the 

*  Basnage,  Annaies  dt*  Provinces  Uniet,  i.  p.  787.     CEuvres  de 

+  p^  u"  •"'  6'     Voltaire>  ®*cl*  ^  Louis  Xir. 

t  Kalph,  i.  p.  163.  Basnage,  i.  p.  773.  Pepys,  ii.  p.  393. 
There  seems  reason  to  believe  that  Prin.e  obtained  leave  from 
court  to  go  m  search  of  the  French  under  Beaumont 


advantages  acquired  at  the  outlet  ;  and  when  the  cloud 
of  night  descended,  he  had  only  to  make  arrangements 
for  pursuing  the  vanquished  foe,  who  now  bent  their 
utmost  endeavours  to  find  their  way  back  to  their  own 
harbours.* 

On  this  occasion,  as  well  as  after  the  triumph 
achieved  by  the  Duke  of  York,  the  joy  of  the  nation 
was  checked  by  a  great  public  calamity.  The  storm 
which  had  separated  the  hostile  fleets,  after  they  had 
been  a  third  time  at  sea,  propagated  a  fire  which  was 
accidentally  kindled  in  the  city,  till  it  consumed  a  large 
portion  of  the  metropolis.  Want  of  decisive  measures, 
and  that  amazement  which  seizes  weak  minds  when 
encompassed  with  an  unexpected  danger,  aggravated  an 
evil  which  might  have  been  confined  to  narrow  limits. 
The  whole  town  seemed  enveloped  in  a  sheet  of  flame, 
which,  aided  by  a  strong  wind  and  combustible  ma- 
terials, spread  with  astonishing  rapidity.  Houses, 
churches,  and  other  public  buildings,  were  instantly  re- 
duced to  ashes,  a  catastrophe  which  may  in  some  degree 
be  ascribed  to  a  practice,  then  general  throughout  the 
kingdom,  of  constructing  their  dwellings  of  wood. 
Two-thirds  of  this  extensive  capital  were  soon  laid  in 
ruins,  including  the  whole  space  between  the  Tower  and 
the  Temple,  and  comprehending  upwards  of  thirteen 
thousand  houses,  with  about  ninety  churches.  The 
wretched  inhabitants,  who  had  fled  to  the  vicinity,  were 
seen,  to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  thousand,  making 
their  beds  in  the  fields,  or  collecting  the  remains  of  the 
food  and  clothing  which  the  conflagration  had  spared. 
Charles,  who  was  deeply  affected  at  the  sight  of  so  much 
misery,  exerted  himself  to  the  utmost  extent  of  his 
bodily  powers  and  mental  energies.  Wherever  the  dan- 
ger appeared  the  greatest,  there  was  he  found,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother,  animating  the  workmen  em- 
ployed in  pulling  down  the  blazing  piles,  and  rewarding 
the  labours  of  the  most  active  with  gifts  and  promises. 
Dividing  the  city  into  districts,  he  placed  over  each  a 
member  of  his  privy  council ;  while,  to  relieve  the  wants 
of  the  destitute,  he  ordered  provisions  and  other  neces- 
saries from  his  own  palace,  as  well  as  from  the  public 
stores.  We  make  no  inquiry  into  the  cause  of  this 
great  misfortune,  both  because  no  means  remain  for 
tracing  it  to  its  origin,  and  also  because,  even  at  this 
distant  day,  the  investigation  could  scarcely  be  carried 
on  without  rousing  feelings,  political  and  religious, 
which  darken  the  eyes  of  history,  and  sometimes  lead 
even  the  most  candid  to  rest  satisfied  with  conjecture 
instead  of  fact.  That  it  was  meditated  there  seems  no 
reason  to  believe ;  and  that,  with  proper  means,  it 
might  have  been  sooner  ended,  has  never  been  ques- 
tioned by  any  one  competent  to  form  an  opinion. f 

Though  the  attempt  failed  to  trace  this  disaster  to  the 
Roman  Catholics,  suspicion  was  so  extensively  enter- 

*  Memoirei  LfE»trade»,  iii.  p.  346.     Pepys,  ii.  p.  444. 

t  Two  remarkable  coincidences  have  been  noticed  by  authors. 
At  the  trials  of  certain  conspirators  in  the  preceding  April,  it  ap- 
peared that  they  had  intended  to  set  fire  to  London  on  the  3d  of 
September  of  the  last  year,  that  they  might  avail  themselves  of 
the  confusion  to  overturn  the  government ;  and  it  was  about 
one  in  the  morning  of  the  3d  of  September  this  year  (1666)  that 
the  fire  made  its  appearance.  (London  Gazette,  April  23 — 26.) 
Again,  in  1656,  a  treatise  was  advertised  purporting  to  show  from 
the  Apocalypse,  that  in  the  year  1666  the  Romish  Babylon  would 
be  destroyed  by  fire.  Now  this  great  fire  happened  in  1666, 
though  the  effect  did  not  tally  with  that  predicted.  Lingard,  xii. 
154.  It  may  also  be  remarked,  that  the  3d  of  September,  being 
Cromwell's  auspicious  day,  was  not  unlikely  to  be  selected  by 
such  prophets  as  Lilly. 
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tained  by  the  great  body  of  the  people  that  his  Majesty 
found  it  necessary  to  issue  a  proclamation,  commanding 
all  priests  and  Jesuits  to  quit  the  kingdom.  Directions 
were  given,  at  the  same  time,  to  execute  the  laws 
against  recusants,  to  disarm  all  Papists,  to  administer 
the  usual  oaths  to  all  suspected  persons,  and  to  dismiss 
from  the  army  every  officer  and  soldier  who  should  re- 
fuse such  tests,  or  had  not  received  the  sacrament  in 
the  prescribed  form.  But  the  grievance  appears  to  have 
sunk  to  a  greater  depth  than  these  expedients  could 
reach,  and  to  have  had  a  secret  reference  to  Charles's 
own  sentiments  and  predilections  on  the  ground  of  reli- 
gion. At  all  events,  his  popularity  began  to  wane; 
and  from  this  date  he  found  his  administration  opposed 
by  a  party  in  the  state  which  gradually  increased  in 
power  during  the  remainder  of  his  reign.  The  Com- 
mons, who  never  ceased  to  grudge  their  liberal  supplies, 
were  dissatisfied  with  the  manner  of  their  disbursement, 
or  with  the  defective  returns  in  which  the  expenditure 
was  detailed :  and  certain  individuals  connected  with 
the  court,  availing  themselves  of  this  rising  displeasure, 
sought  to  avenge  some  imaginary  wrongs  by  adopting 
the  complaints  of  the  lower  House.  At  the  head  of 
these  was  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  no  fixed 
principles,  but  whose  talents  were  such  (hat,  as  has  been 
said  of  him,  he  wanted  nothing  save  steadiness  to  ren- 
der him  formidable.  This  faction,  though  it  compre- 
hended several  individuals  of  patriotic  views,  acquired 
little  honour  by  the  opposition  which  they  carried  on 
against  the  cabinet;  for,  after  insisting- on  the  appoint- 
ment of  a  Parliamentary  Commission  to  audit  the  public 
accounts,  they  no  sooner  attained  their  object,  than  they 
relinquished  the  purpose  they  professed  to  have  at 
heart.  But  the  King,  to  gratify  their  zeal  or  chide  their 
indifference,  did,  of  his  own  accord,  appoint  a  Commis- 
sion of  Lords  and  Commons,  for  ''  taking  accounts  of 
the  several  sums  of  money  which  had  been  raised  and 
assigned  to  his  Majesty's  use  during  the  war,  and  of  all 
such  moneys  and  profits  as  had  been  made  of  prizes 
taken  since  the  beginning'  of  the  war,  with  power  to  call 
to  account  all  receivers  and  treasurers,  and  all  such 
authority  as  might  serve  for  the  effectual  and  impartial 
execution  of  the  said  Commission."* 

The  shock  which  the  personal  influence  of  the  sore- 
reign  sustained  at  the  seat  of  government  was  soon  felt 
even  in  a  greater  degree  in  Scotland.  In  that  country 
the  Presbyterians,  who  were  not  less  disappointed  than 
their  brethren  in  the  south  by  the  turn  which  affairs  had 
taken  since  the  Restoration,  were  more  disposed  to  re- 
sent the  treatment  with  which  they  had  been  visited. 
To  protect  the  church  against  enemies,  by  no  means 
scrupulous  as  to  the  means  which  it  might  be  found 
convenient  to  employ,  a  law,  similar  to  that  lately 
passed  against  conventicles  in  England,  received  the 
sanction  of  the  Northern  Parliament,  where  were  assem- 
bled not  a  few  of  those  who  had  distinguished  them- 
selves as  advocates  for  the  Covenant.  In  its  penalties, 
too,  it  bore  some  resemblance  to  one  which,  at  an 
earlier  period,  was  pointed  against  Roman  Catholics, 
whom  the  public  magistrate  was  empowered  to  punish 
for  non-conformity  in  goods  and  person.  Nor  was  this 
penal  statute  allowed  to  remain  long  a  dead  letter. 
Fines  were  exacted  in  many  instances  from  those  who 
refused  to  attend  public  worship,  especially  if  they  were 

*  Clarendon,  Continuation,  iii.  369.  Journal  of  Lords,  xii.  34— 88. 
Journal  of  Commons,  sub  ann. 


known  to  frequent  secret  meetings,  or  be  otherwise  dis- 
affected towards  the  government.  But  as  these  mea- 
sures, either  from  the  lenity  with  which  they  were 
pressed,  or  from  the  increasing  obstinacy  of  the  people, 
did  not  prove  effectual,  it  was  deemed  expedient  to 
strengthen  the  hands  of  the  executive  by  the  erection  of 
a  Court  of  High  Commission,  vested  with  authority  to 
judge  and  determine  in  all  cases  of  ecclesiastical  offence. 
This  tribunal  consisted  of  all  the  prelates,  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  and  about  thirty  laymen ;  and  five  mem- 
bers, a  bishop  being  one,  constituted  a  quorum.  The 
business,  generally  speaking,  was  to  put  into  execution 
all  Acts  of  Parliament  and  of  the  privy  council  which 
had  from  time  to  time  been  passed  for  preserving  the 
peace  and  order  of  the  church.  But  this  formidable 
board  was  not  long  permitted  to  spread  the  terror  of  its 
power  among  the  ignorant  and  infatuated  peasantry, 
against  whom  its  denunciations  were  most  commonly 
fulminated ;  for  the  King,  listening  to  the  representa- 
tions of  several  among  the  nobility,  as  well  as  of  the 
more  moderate  churchmen,  issued  orders  that  it  should 
be  dissolved.* 

But  though  thus  relieved  from  the  pressure  of  law, 
the  Covenanters,  long  accustomed  to  dictate  to  the  civil 
government,  would  not  consent  to  have  their  con- 
sciences in  any  degree  enthralled,  or  their  worship 
restrained.  They  were  accordingly  found  to  persevere 
in  their  attendance  at  conventicles,  both  in  the  fields  and 
in  the  preachers'  houses ;  prepared  always  to  repel 
force  by  force ;  and  to  appeal  from  what  they  esteemed 
an  unchristian  despotism  to  the  first  principles  of 
human  society,  which  teach  men  to  measure  their  alle- 
giance by  the  measure  of  security  meted  out  to  them. 
Such  feelings  almost  necessarily  led  to  a  civil  war ;  and 
as  the  unsettled  state  of  the  country,  during  the  late 
troubles,  had  at  once  diminished  the  influence  of  the 
local  authorities  and  accustomed  the  people  to  the  use 
of  arms,  recourse  was  had  to  the  employment  of  regular 
troops,  in  order  to  repress  speedily  and  effectually  the 
spirit  of  insurrection  in  the.  disturbed  districts.  The 
command  was  intrusted  to  Sir  James  Turner,  a 
soldier  of  an  active  and  somewhat  harsh  temper,  who 
had  been  inured  to  blood  when  serving  under  the  ban- 
ners of  the  Covenant.  He  was  directed  to  quarter  his 
dragoons  on  the  most  disorderly  of  the  people,  and  to 
levy  such  fines  as  were  imposed  for  non-conformity 
during  the  times  of  the  Commonwealth.  This  method 
of  punishing  the  refractory  and  diminishing  the  re- 
sources of  political  foes  was  introduced  by  the  Presbyte- 
rians themselves  at  the  beginning  of  the]  civil  broils, 
when  under  the  domination  of  the  Council  of  Estates 
they  imposed  on  recusants  the  severities  of  free  quar- 
ters, cess,  and  similar  burdens,  theretofore  unknown  in 
Scotland.  All  these  instruments  of  oppression  were 
employed  during  that  crusade  in  support  of  the  Cove- 
nant, in  which  Montrose  and  other  leaders,  who  after- 
wards joined  the  royal  standard,  lent  their  arms  to  the 
cause  of  the  Kirk.  Turner,  whose  experience  in  such 
matters  may  have  recommended  him  to  the  ruling 
powers,  has  been  accused  of  cruelty  and  extortion  while 
executing  their  orders  against  the  landowners  in  the 
west ;  and  although,  in  his  Memoirs,  he  makes  a  good 
defence,  proving  that  he  never  levied  above  half  the  fine 
imposed  on  any  delinquent,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
his  exactions  created  much  suffering  and  alarm,  j- 

*  Burnet,  Own  Times,  i.  356—362.       f  Turner,  Mem.  p.  45—47. 
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The  people,  indignant  at  the  systematic  oppression 
which  they  were  doomed  to  endure,  and  confident,  per- 
haps, in  their  means  of  accomplishing  a  successful  re- 
sistance, determined  to  take  the  field.  Having  taken 
Sir  James  a  prisoner  at  Dumfries,  they  pursued  their 
plan  of  revenge  till  they  arrived  at  the  Pentland  Hills, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh,  expecting  that  the 
inhabitants  of  the  metropolis  would  join  them  in  the 
attempt  to  force  better  terms  from  a  tyrannical  govern- 
ment. But  the  fanatical  spirit  which  animated  the  pea- 
santry in  the  pastoral  districts  of  the  south-western  coun- 
ties was  little  felt  in  Lothian,  where  a  milder  form  of  their 
religion  prevailed.  The  gates  of  the  city  were  accordingly 
shut,  and  the  insurgents  left  to  their  own  strength  and 
councils.  Nor  were  they  materially  deficient  in  either; 
for  the  wars  which  so  long  awakened  the  courage  of  the 
borderers  had  inured  them  to  the  fatigues  of  the  march, 
the  dangers  of  battle,  and  even  the  professional  use  of 
their  armour.  They  proved  not,  however,  equal  to  the 
force  led  against  them  by  the  Generals  Drummond  and 
Dalziel  at  Rulliou  Green,  where  they  were  defeated 
with  considerable  loss.* 

The  severities  which  followed  the  suppression  of  this 
rebellious  movement  did  little  honour,  perhaps,  either 
to  the  clemency  or  the  wisdom  of  his  Majesty's  govern- 
ment.    That  every  one  who  appeared  in  arms  against 
his  sovereign  had  forfeited  his  life  admits  not  of  any 
doubt ;  but  a  distinction  ought  to  have  been  made  be- 
tween the  leaders  and  their  less  guilty  adherents,  who 
had  been  seduced  into  treason  under  the  most  deceitful 
pretences.     The  object  of  the  former,  it  is  now  ascer- 
tained, embraced  a  complete  revolution  in  church  and 
state,  which  they  hoped  to  accomplish  by  the  assistance 
of  foreign   powers.      The  principal  persons  who   em- 
barked in  this  enterprise  had  for  some  time  carried  on 
a  correspondence  with  the  United  Provinces,  then  at 
war  with  England,  and  even  received  promises  of  aid 
from  that  quarter.      This  important  fact  was  not  un- 
known to  Charles  and  Lord  Clarendon,  the  latter  of 
whom,   in  his  speech   at  the  opening  of   Parliament, 
alluded  to  the  domestic  foes  who  had  leagued  with  the 
foreign  enemy.   That  this  apprehension  was  not  ground- 
less will  be  made  manifest  by  the  following  extract  from 
the  Register  of  the  Secret   Resolutions   of  the   States 
General,  dated  15th  of  July,  1666: — "  It  was  notified 
in  the  Assembly,  that  overtures  had  been  made  by  cer- 
tain friends  of  religion,  in  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
Great  Britain,  who  had  resolved  without  delay  to  seize 
upon  the  first  good  opportunity  for  vindicating  from 
restraint  and  oppression  the  reformed  worship  of  God, 
to  take  arms  and  to  do  their  utmost  to  get  possession  of 
some  or  more  towns  or  fortresses  lying  in  the  foresaid 
King   of    Great    Britain's    dominions.      Their    High 
Mightinesses,  therefore,  feel  themselves  here  called  upon 
to  give  assurance  that  how  soon  soever  they  shall  be 
masters  of  one  or  more  such  towns  or  forts,  assistance 
shall  be  promptly  sent  to  them,  and  arms  of  munition 
of  war  expedited  to  such  town."f 

*  Turner,  Memoir*,  p.  186.  Sir  James  mentions  the  singular 
language  m  which  one  of  the  preachers  sought  the  aid  of  Omni. 
potence:-«And  if  thou  wilt  not  be  our  secondarie,  we  will  not 
tight  for  thee  at  all,  for  it  is  not  our  cause,  but  thine  own  :  and  if 
thou  wilt  not  fight  for  us,  neither  will  we." 

J -Memoirs  of  Veitch,  Bryston,  and  Wallace,  edited  by  Dr. 
M  U*M  p.  3/8.  Among  the  articles  to  be  sent  to  the  Scots  are 
the  following  :_*  or  the  foot,  three  thousand  muskets,  one  thou- 
sand matchlocks,  one  thousand  five  hundred  pikes,  with  side- 
arms  for  the  musketeers  and  pikemen,  and  ten  brass  field-pieces  : 
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Nor  was  the  Scottish  government  ignorant  that  some   Annals  of 
such  plot  was  concerted  with  the  Dutch   for  invading     Britain, 
the   kingdom,  and  even  that  the  disturbances   in  the 
west,  with  the  attempt  to  surprise  the  capital,  were  con- 
nected with  the  scheme  now  mentioned  for  inviting  an 
enemy  from  abroad.      As  a  proof  of  this  it  may  be 
stated,  that  when   M'Kail,  one  of  the  preachers,  was 
taken  prisoner  under  arms,  his  brother,  a  physician,  in- 
terceded  for  his   life.      The    Primate   replied  that  he 
would  befriend  the  captive  minister,  on  the  condition  of  gaged  in 
his  revealing  the  mystery  of  the  plot ;  for,  adds  the  his-  plotagainst 
torian,  "there  was  indeed  a  plot  to  have  surrendered  Sovern" 
the  castles  of  Edinburgh,  Stirling,  and  Dumbarton,  in  m 
July  that  year,  and  the  chief  contrivers  failing,  nothing 
was  done."* 

These  facts  supply  at  once  a  reason  and  an  apology  Hence  an 
for  some  of  the  punishments  which  were  inflicted  after  apology  for 
the  defeat  at  Pentland.     The  numbers  who  lost  their  JJ^JJ,™"8 
lives  was  not  great,  and  all  of  them  would  have  been  acain8tCo- 
pardoned    had  they  consented  to   renounce  the  Cove-  venanters. 
nant,  that  bond  of  sedition    and  source  of  rebellion. 
Most  of  them  were  but  mean  and  inconsiderable  men 
in  all  respects ;  and  they  gloried  in  being  martyrs  to 
their  covenanted  obligations,  which  implied,  among  other 
things,  the   total   extirpation  of  prelacy  throughout  all 
the  King's  dominions.     The  arm  of  the  law,  it  is  to  be 
regretted,  did  not  reach  those  who  were  really  guilty, 
the  authors  of  the  insurrection  ;  for  to  this  day  it  has 
not  been  discovered  who  the  individuals  were  who  soli- 
cited an   army  from  the   coast  of  Holland  to  drive  the 
monarch  from  his  throne,  and  who  consented  to  receive 
from  a  people  actually  at  war  with  him  treasure,'  arms, 
and  ammunition. f 

Having  secured  a  brief  triumph  for  the  cause  ofiforele- 
order,  the  government,  at  the  suggestion  of  his  Majesty,  ni"nt  P"1*?  1 
adopted  a  more  lenient  course  ;  holding  out  to  all  who  a 
had  taken  any  part  in  the  late  attempt  a  complete  in- 
demnity, on  condition  of  their  signing  what  was  called 
a  Bond  of  Peace,  requiring  from  them  nothing  more 
than  a  promise  of  obedience  to  the  civil  authority.  Of 
this  offer  the  more  respectable  class  willingly  availed 
themselves ;  the  boon  being  rejected  by  hone  except  the 
very  rigid  Presbyterians,  and  persons  in  the  lowest 
rank  of  life,  who  had  been  taught  to  suspect  a  snare. 
It  was  even  proposed  to  grant  an  indulgence  to  the 
more  moderate  of  the  deprived  ministers,  by  which, 
under  certain  terms,  they  might  be  allowed  to  hold 
parishes  and  perform  the  stated  duties  ;  and  although 
this  conciliatory  measure  was  delayed  some  time,  owing 
to  an  attempt  to  assassinate  the  Primate,  it  was  at 
length,  in  the  summer  of  1669,  carried  into  effect.  A 
considerable  number  of  Presbyterians  were  restored  to 
their  office  under  this  new  law;  resuming  their  paro- 
chial labours  with  a  suitable  feeling  of  gratitude,  and  an 
apparent  wish  to  observe  the  stipulations  by  which 
they  had  become  bound.  But  this  dutiful  and  sub- 
missive conduct  soon  alienated  from  them  the  fervid 
adherents  of  the  Covenant.  Many  of  these,  observing 

for  the  cavalry,  two  thousand  brace  of  pistols,  all  with  snap-locks, 
and  one  thousand  horsemen's  carabines.  Besides  the  supplies  in 
arms  and  ammunition,  a  subsidy  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  thou- 
sand gulden  was.  promised.  The  extract  is  signed  by  the  Presi- 
dent Van  Vryberg;  and  the  Pensionary  De  Witt  gives  formal 
notice  "  that  no  time  shall  be  lost  in  getting  every  thing  ready,  in 
conformity  with  the  resolutions  of  the  States-General,  when 
wanted." 

*  Memoirs  of  f'eitch,  p.  36. 

f  Burnet,  Own  Ttmei,  vol.  i.  p.  411. 
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Peace  re- 


History,  that  they  confined  their  preaching  to  the  great  truths  of 
the  gospel,  and  carefully  avoided  political  discussions, 
branded  them  as  traitors  to  the  great  work  to  which 
they  had  borne  testimony,  and  derided  them  at  once  as 
King's  curates  and  dumb  dogs.  This  assault  on  the 
reputation  and  usefulness  of  the  reinstated  Presbyters 
was  greatly  encouraged  by  those  of  their  own  order 
whose  violent  principles  excluded  them  from  the  benefit 
of  the  indulgence;  and  who,  by  insinuating  that  the 
others  were  acting  as  agents  of  the  sovereign,  again  in- 
duced their  flocks  to  repair  to  conventicles,  where  the 
most  inflammatory  topics  were  discussed  in  a  manner 
suited  to  their  prejudices  and  enthusiasm.  The  spirit 
of  rebellion  was  again  inflamed,  and  all  the  proposals 
for  a  comprehension  were  treated  with  contempt.  Bishop 
Burnet,  whose  assistance  in  this  fruitless  labour  was 
given  to  Archbishop  Leighton,  concludes  his  narrative 
in  these  words:  —  "The  Presbyterians  may  see  how 
much  their  behaviour  disgusted  all  wise,  moderate,  and 
good  men  ;  how  little  sincere  and  honest  they  were  in 
it,  when  the  desire  of  popularity  made  them  reject  pro- 
positions that  came  so  home  even  to  the  maxims  they 
had  set  up  that  nothing  but  the  fear  of  losing  the 
credit  they  had  with  their  party  could  be  so  much  as 
pretended  for  their  refusing  to  agree  to  them."* 

As  the  war  with  Holland  originated  in  mercantile 
claims  and  complaints,  rather  than  any  dispute  about 
territorial  possessions,  both  parties  soon  inclined  to 
peace ;  and  no  obstacle  to  so  desirable  an  object  could 
be  supposed  to  intervene  except  a  feeling  of  mortified 
pride  on  the  side  of  the  Dutch,  whose  flag  had  been 
compelled  to  retire  before  that  of  England.  The  French 
King  was  not  less  desirous  to  bring  hostilities  to  a  close, 
as  he  had  other  ends  to  pursue  which  could  not  be 
accomplished  if  Charles  were  his  enemy.  Commis- 
sioners from  the  different  belligerent  powers  met  at 
Breda,  where,  if  all  of  them  had  been  in  earnest,  the 
preliminaries  might  have  been  soon  settled.  But  De 
Witt,  cherishing  the  grudge  excited  in  his  breast  by  the 
attack  made  by  Holmes  on  the  African  factories,  had 
secretly  resolved  that  the  Republic  should  not  lay  down 
arms  until  she  had  obtained  an  adequate  revenge.  The 
English  sovereign,  relying  on  the  favourable  result  of 
the  negotiation,  had  reduced  his  fleet,  and  thereby 
afforded  to  the  Pensionary  the  opportunity  for  which  he 
so  earnestly  longed.  De  Ruyter  accordingly  was  de- 
spatched from  the  Texel  in  the  month  of  May  with  a 
squadron  of  seventy  ships,  with  which  he  soon  occupied 
the  mouths  of  the  Thames  and  the  Medway.  The  works 
at  Sheerness  were  destroyed  ;  the  vessels  and  arsenal  at 
Chatham  were  burnt ;  all  the  traders  on  the  river  as 
far  as  Gravesend  were  taken  or  dispersed  ;  and  the  sur- 
rounding country  subjected  to  military  exactions,  as  if  it 
had  been  regularly  conquered.  Precautions  were  adopted 
to  defend  the  capital  from  this  sudden  invasion ;  bat- 
teries were  erected,  and  hulks  were  sunk  in  the  navi- 
gable part  of  the  stream  :  but  it  soon  appeared  that  the 
purpose  of  the  expedition  did  not  extend  so  far,  and  that 
it  was  confined  to  retaliation,  or  meant  as  a  solace  to 
the  offended  honour  of  the  republican  President.  De 

*  Burnet,  p.  489,  remarks,  that  those  men  who  had  preached  so 
long  on  politics  could  not  preach  on  any  thing  else.  "It  was 
said,"  he  adds,  "there  was  a  visible  departing  of  the  divine) 
assistance  from  those  preachers."  He  further  notices  that  "  they 
who  have  argued  about  the  intrinsic  power  of  the  church,  and 
other  points  on  which  all  their  sermons  had  run  for  several  years, 
knew  very  little  of  the  essentials  of  religion." 


Ruyter,  after  spreading  alarm  along  the  shores  of  tl;e  Annals  of 
Channel,  returned  in  triumph  to  his  own  land.*  Britain. 

Louis,  whose  main  object  in  all  the  windings  of  his 
policy  was  the  conquest  of  Flanders,  had  already  begun 
his  march  to  the  frontiers  with  an  army  of  seventy  thou- 
sand men ;  a  movement  which  accelerated  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  treaty  with  the  Dutch,  and  established  so  far 
the  repose  of  Europe.     It  has  been  imagined  that  the 
success  of  De  Ruyter  at  the  Nore  contributed  to  accoin- 
plish  the  peace  of  Breda ;  an  absurd  insinuation,  though  invades 
supported  by  the  opinion  of  the  French  King;  for  in  Flanderg. 
point  of  fact,  the  English  people",  insulted  and  enraged, 
would   most  willingly  have  continued  the  war,  in  the 
hope  of  wiping  away  the  stain  which  an  unguarded  mo- 
ment had  brought  upon  them.     The  conditions  could 
not  be  pronounced  unfavourable  to  Britain,  inasmuch 
as  her  conquests  in  America  and  the  West  Indies  were 
secured,  and,  in  other  respects,  the  contending  parties 
were  placed  very  nearly  in  the  same  coridition  in  which 
they  had  commenced  hostilities  ;  but,  nevertheless,  the 
subjects  of  Charles  were  discontented ;  their  prospects 
seemed  darkened,  and  their  tempers  were  soured.     In 
Parliament,  too,  the  popular  interest  had  been  gaining 
ground,  and  was  becoming  daily  more  formidable  to 
those  who  directed  the  measures  and  depended  on  the 
influence  of  the  court.     Buckingham,  whose  caprice  or 
vindictive  passions  had  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the 
opposition,  now  possessed  so  much  power  as  to  treat  on 
his  own  terms  with  the  confidential  friends  of  the  mo- 
narch ;  and  the  restoration  of  this  intriguing  Duke  to 
the  smiles  of  royalty  implied  the  downfal  of  the  more 
virtuous  but  less  accommodating  Clarendon. f 

As  the  chief  minister  of  the  crown,  Hyde  shared  in  Unponula- 
the  unpopularity  of  all  the  severe  measures  to  which  a  "*vot  ^°r'^ 
revolution  necessarily  gives  birth.  The  Roman  Catho-  [lon< 

lies  disliked  him  for  the  disabilities  to  which  they  were 
subjected  ;  and  the  Presbyterians  were  no  less  hostile 
to  him  on  account  of  the  broken  pledges  of  which  they 
openly  complained.  In  reference  to  politics,  again,  the 
Cavaliers  attributed  the  neglect  under  which  they  la- 
boured to  the  selfish  views  of  the  Chancellor;  while  the 
partisans  of  the  Commonwealth  ascribed  to  his  hatred  of 
their  persons  and  cause  the  judicial  cruelties  inflicted  on 
the  most  distinguished  members  of  their  body.  The 
populace,  in  their  turn,  laid  on  him  the  blame  of  ad- 
vising the  King  to  sell  Dunkirk;  while  the  splendid 
mansion  he  built  in  London  gave  some  countenance  to 
the  suspicions,  propagated  by  his  enemies,  that  he  had 
either  participated  in  the  price,  or  received  bribes  from 
the  French  government.  These  causes,  which  operated 
with  more  or  less  vigour  on  the  public  sentiment,  met 
with  corresponding  feelings  in  the  mind  of  Charles, 
who  had  sometimes  occasion  to  regard  his  faithful  coun- 
sellor in  the  light  of  a  tutor  rather  than  of  a  servant. 
It  is  said  that  his  Majesty  had  to  encounter  in  his  un- 
compromising principles  an  insuperable  bar  to  some  of 
his  favourite  schemes  in  love  as  well  as  in  legislation  ; 
though  there  is  not,  assuredly,  any  good  reason  for 
imagining  that  the  marriage  of  the  Duke  of  Richmond 
with  the  beautiful  Miss  Stewart  could  have  any  weight  in 
the  balance  which  already  preponderated  against  the  Earl.  J 


*  Life  of  James  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  Pepys,  voL  in. 
p.  156—170. 

f  For  the  opinion  of  Louis  XIV.  as  to  the  effect  of  De  Ruyter's 
enterprise,  see  his  works,  vol.  ii.  p.  315. 

I  C/arendon's  Life,  p.  434.  Pepys,  vol.  hi.  p.  276.  Life  of 
James  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  393. 
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The  first  step  taken  by  the  King  in  this  ungracious 
measure  was  the  transference  of  the  Great  Seal  to  Sir 
Orlando  Bridgrnan,  a  person  whose  want  of  firmness, 
and  perhaps  of  knowledge,  rendered  him  very  unfit  for 
his  high  office.  When  Parliament  assembled  on  the 
10th  of  October,  a  Committee  of  the  Commons  came  to 
the  resolution  that  Clarendon  should  be  impeached  of 
treason ;  but  as  no  particulars  were  specified  on  which 
such  a  charge  could  be  legally  supported,  the  Lords 
refused  to  receive  it  at  their  bar.  Charles,  at  this  stage, 
used  his  personal  influence  with  the  Earl  to  induce  him 
to  leave  the  kingdom  privately ;  an  advice  to  which  the 
other  refused  to  listen,  because  to  relinquish  the  defence 
of  his  character  by  a  precipitate  retreat,  might  not  un- 
justly be  considered  as  equivalent  to  a  confession 
of  guilt.  At  length  a  message  to  the  same  effect,  con- 
veyed through  the  Duke  of  York,  left  him  no  alterna- 
tive. He  passed  over  to  France,  where  he  spent  the 
remainder  of  his  days,  deploring  the  fate  of  his  country, 
and  smarting  under  the  ingratitude  of  a  Prince  whom 
he  had  long  served  with  talent  and  fidelity.  He  em- 
ployed his  time  in  preparing  for  the  press  those  valu- 
able works  which  will  preserve  his  name  to  distant  ages, 
and  prove  a  monument  much  more  honourable  than  the 
trophies  of  faction,  which  he  had  firmness  enough  to 
despise. 

The  year  1668  was  rendered  remarkable  by  the  Triple 
Alliance,  the  origin  of  which  must  be  sought  in  the  poli- 
tical relations  of  Spain.  This  great  monarchy,  owing 
to  a  variety  of  circumstances,  had  been  rapidly  verging 
towards  decline  ;  while  the  course  of  events,  as  well  as 
the  personal  character  of  her  King,  had  added  much 
vigour  to  the  counsels  of  France.  When  Louis  married 
a  daughter  of  Philip  IV.,  he  was  required  to  make 
a  formal  renunciation  of  all  claims  to  every  part  of 
the  Spanish  dominions ;  but  afterwards,  under  several 
pretexts,  he  declared  himself  entitled  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Brabant,  and  prepared  to  enforce  his  right  at  the  head 
of  a  formidable  army,  commanded  by  the  celebrated 
Turenne.  As  no  means  were  employed  to  resist  him, 
his  progress  was  rapid  and  decisive;  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal towns  opening  their  gates  without  firing  a  gun,  or 
presenting  a  single  soldier  in  the  field.  The  other 
nations  of  Europe  could  not  fail  to  be  struck  with  alarm 
at  such  ambitious  projects,  urged  by  a  sovereign  who 
always  boasted  a  greater  regard  for  his  own  glory,  than 
for  any  considerations  of  justice  or  sound  policy.  In 
particular  the  States-General,  who,  trembling  at  the 
thought  of  so  formidable  a  neighbour,  expressed  a  strong 
desire  to  have  a  barrier  erected  against  his  schemes  of 
conquest ;  and  with  this  view,  they  suggested  proposals 
to  the  minister  of  England  for  a  confederacy  of  the 
Maritime  Powers,  who,  by  exercising  their  command  of 
the  sea,  might  save  Flanders  in  the  first  instance,  and 
ultimately  prevent  the  subjection  of  all  Spain  to  the 
French  Crown.  It  was  obvious,  indeed,  to  all  the  world 
that,ifthe  renunciation  made  in  the  Treaty  ofthe  Pyrenees 
was  not  valid,  the  death  of  the  sickly  child,  Charles 
II.,  would  place  in  the  hands  of  Louis  all  the  terri- 
tories, on  both  continents,  which  had  been  governed  by 
his  father-in  law,  the  late  King. 

The  adjustment  of  the  terms  was  left  to  Sir  William 
Temple,  on  the  part  of  England,  and  to  De  Witt,  the 
tead  of  the  republican  party  in  Holland  ;  and  the  ob- 
ject ofthe  former  was  to  construct  such  a  treaty  as  should 
TU^T  f1*  French  lo  relinquish  all  their  conquests  in 
the  Netherlands.  But  the  Dutchman  was  too  well  ac- 


quainted with  the  temper  of  the  warlike  monarch,  whose 
spirit  they  had  imbibed,  to  countenance  a  proposition  so 
little  likely  to  be  received  ;  and  learning  that  Louis  was 
willing  to  relinquish  all  his  pretensions,  founded  on  the 
right  of  his  Queen,  on  condition  of  being  either  allowed 
to  retain  the  cities  and  provinces,  which  he  had  already 
secured  by  the  sword,  or  of  receiving  in  place  of  them, 
Franche-Comte',  Cambray,  Charleroi,  and  St.  Omers,  he 
deemed  it  wiser  to  adopt  this  basis  as  the  ground  of  a 
negotiation.  No  time  was  lost  in  concluding  an  alliance 
between  the  contracting  parties,  to  which  Sweden  was 
forthwith  induced  to  accede ;  and  though  neither  France 
nor  Spain  was  satisfied,  both  of  them  found  it  conve- 
nient to  settle  the  important  points  at  issue  by  allowing 
their  ambassadors  to  concur  in  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Cha- 
pelle. 

Several  different  motives  have  been  ascribed  to  Louis, 
in  order  to  account  for  his  easy  acceptance  of  terms 
which  were  known  to  be  disagreeable  to  him,  and  which, 
it  is  imagined,  he  would  not  have  proposed,  had  he  not 
contemplated  an  insuperable  obstacle  in  the  constitution 
of  the  States-General.  His  favourite  commanders, 
Conde*  and  Turenne,  are  said  to  have  counselled  an  in- 
stant rejection  ofthe  peace,  as  interfering  with  the  ag- 
grandizement of  his  throne,  as  well  as  the  interests  of 
his  personal  fame,  destined  soon  to  become  the  master 
of  Europe ;  and  in  turning  aside  this  temptation,  so  con- 
genial to  his  heart,  he  is  understood  to  have  listened  to 
his  ministers,  who  recommended  that  he  should  be  con- 
tent with  the  alternative  which  he  had  himself  suggested. 
But  the  publication  of  the  works  whicli  bear  his  name, 
nearly  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  revealed  a  reason  of 
which  even  his  cabinet  were  probably  ignorant.  Anti- 
cipating the  death  of  the  young  King  of  Spain,  he  had 
secretly  concluded  with  the  Emperor  Leopold  what  is 
called  the  "  Eventual"  Treaty,  the  purpose  of  which  was 
the  partition  of  that  monarchy  ;  and,  in  his  arrangements 
with  the  German  ruler,  he  had  already  bound  himself  to 
follow  the  very  course  which  the  allies  thought  proper 
to  dictate  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  as  the  only  security  for  a 
general  pacification.  If  this  opinion  be  well  founded, 
the  praises  bestowed  on  the  sagacity  and  zeal  of  Sir 
William  Temple  were  given  as  the  reward  of  a  labour 
which  could  not  have  been  very  arduous.* 

Peace  abroad  did  not  secure  tranquillity  at  home,  for, 
though  the  influence  which  the  country  had  resumed  in 
the  affairs  of  the  great  European  commonwealth  was 
gratifying  to  the  people,  the  elements  of  discord  were 
not  entirely  removed.  The  wants  of  the  King,  which 
were  perhaps  increased  by  his  thoughtlessness  and  pro- 


*  CEuvrft  de  Louis  XI P.  tome  vi.  p.  417.  Lingard,  vol.  xii.  p. 
190.  "This  secret  bond  of  spoliation,  vaguely  glanced  at  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Torcy,  and  the  Historical  Essays  of  Lord  Bolingbroke, 
was  formally  referred  to,  for  the  first  time,  by  Voltaire.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  the  Emperor  had  visitations  of  remorse  or 
shame,  and  that  Louis  acceded  to  the  terms  of  pacification,  not 
so  much  from  the  security  of  the  Eventual  Partition  Treaty,  as 
from  his  fear  that  Leopold  might  change  his  mind,  and  take  arms 
to  save  from  ruin  the  decaying  fortunes  of  the  Spanish  branch 
of  the  imperial  family."'  Wallace,  vol.  vii.  p.  72.  This  author 
adds,  that  the  Eventual  Treaty  was  concluded  between  Louis  and 
Leopold  in  Germany ;  the  Triple  League,  and  the  compulsory  me- 
diation of  the  parties  to  it,  was  communicated  to  Louis  in  the 
same  month  of  January :  it  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  Febru- 
ary that  he  left  Versailles  for  the  conquest  of  Franche-Comte  ; 
and  he  states  in  his  own  person,  among  his  reasons  for  making 
peace,  that  t'Emperevr  paraissoil  assez  tranqtdtlf,  main  il  avoit 
ntr  pied  d'ancienncs  troupe*.  Voltaire,  Siecte  de  Lout* 
16G8. 
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History,  fusion,  were  such  as  to  create  a  constant  dependence  on 
the  House  of  Commons,  who,  jealous  of  public  liberty 
and  not  much  attached  to  the  court,  voted  their  supplies 
in  a  very  niggardly  spirit.  When  Parliament  met  on  the 
8th  of  February,  his  Majesty  laid  before  them  an  account 
of  his  debts,  incurred  during  the  late  war  ;  pressed  upon 
them  the  necessity  of  repairing  the  fleet,  and  having  it 
ready  for  sea ;  and  concluded  by  declaring  his  readiness 
to  confide  whatever  money  they  should  grant  to  the 
hands  of  Commissioners,  appointed  by  the  House,  who 
should  superintend  the  disbursement  of  it  in  the  public 
service.  But  the  members  were  more  disposed  to  con- 
demn the  failures  which  had  occurred  in  the  course  of 
hostilities,  than  to  defray  the  unavoidable  expenses  ;  nor 
was  it  until  they  had  given  vent  to  their  indignation 
against  certain  individuals  of  high  rank  that  they  con- 
sented to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  government.  On 
other  subjects,  too,  they  manifested  an  equal  desire  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  Charles.  At  all  times  he  had  shown 
himself  very  anxious  to  procure  an  indulgence  in  favour 
of  all  classes  of  dissenters ;  and  now,  when  Clarendon 
was  removed,  and  Buckingham  in  the  seat  of  power, 
another  attempt  was  made  to  obtain  the  consent  of  Par- 
liament to  a  relaxation  of  the  penal  laws.  This  proposal 
roused  to  a  great  height  the  anger  and  suspicion  of  the 
lower  House,  who,  instead  of  listening  to  the  claims  of 
any  description  of  nonconformists,  voted  an  address  for 
a  proclamation  against  conventicles. 

The  Cabal  The  administration  of  affairs  was  now  in  the  hands  of 
admitted  to  ^naj  knot  of  persons  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Cabal — Clifford,  Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and 
Lauderdale ;  and  never,  it  has  been  said,  was  there  a 
more  dangerous  cabinet  in  England,  or  one  more  noted 
for  pernicious  counsels.  One  of  the  charges  against  the 
late  Chancellor  was,  that  he  had  concentrated  all  the 
offices  of  government  in  his  single  person  ;  and,  to  avoid 
this  imputation,  it  was  announced  by  the  new  ministers, 
through  the  Gazette,  that  the  public  business  would  be 
henceforth  administered  by  Committees,uriderthe  several 
heads  of  Foreign  Affairs,  the  Army  and  Navy,  Trade  and 
Navigation,  Complaints  and  Grievances ;  an  arrangement 
which  promised  a  degree  of  convenience  and  order  which 
was  never  fully  realized.  The  character  of  Buckingham 
seems  to  have  combined  in  it  much  personal  baseness 
with  political  dishonesty.  He  was  the  friend  of  the  non- 
conformists, while  he  set  at  defiance  all  the  restraints  of 
religion,  and  the  decencies  of  social  life;  and  he  patron- 
ized the  democratic  section  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
while  he  encouraged  the  King  in  the  most  unconstitu- 
tional of  his  actions.  He  talked  of  patriotism  and  public 
liberty  in  the  language  of  Brutus  ;  and  at  the  same  time 
disregarded  the  rights  of  all  orders  of  men  as  often  as 
they  stood  in  the  way  of  his  own  selfish  views. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign  the  two  Houses 
had  co-operated,  in  good  humour,  for  the  promotion  of 
the  national  honour  and  security,  little  mindful  of  those 
small  points  of  etiquette  in  support  of  which  they  have 
sometimes  sacrificed  their  highest  duties  to  the  country. 
Two  years  prior  to  the  date  at  which  we  have  now  arrived, 
a  private  merchant,  named  Skinner,  addressed  to  the 
King  in  Council  a  complaint  against  the  East  India 
Company,  for  certain  injuries  he  had  sustained  at  the 
hands  of  their  agents  in  foreign  parts.  The  matter,  at 
the  suggestion  of  his  Majesty,  was  referred  to  the  House 
of  Peers,  as  the  supreme  court  of  law  in  the  nation ;  a 
jurisdiction,  however,  which  was  not  admitted  by  the  re- 
presentatives of  the  Company,  who  maintained  that  the 
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cause  could  only  come  before  them  in  their  capacity  of 
appeal  judges.  Their  lordships,  notwithstanding,  took 
the  case  into  consideration  ;  and  after  pronouncing  the 
complainant  entitled  to  damages,  appointed  a  committee 
of  their  number  to  assess  the  amount.  When  Parlia- 
ment assembled  in  the  spring  of  1668,  the  Directors 
presented  a  petition  to  the  Commons,  craving  protection 
against  the  decision  of  the  other  House,  who,  though  it 
was  voted  by  the  Peers  a  scandalous  libel,  viewed  its 
prayer  in  so  favourable  a  light,  as  to  pass  resolutions 
censuring  the  proceedings  of  these  last,  as  inconsistent 
equally  with  law  and  precedent.  On  this  ground  open 
war  was  declared  between  the  two  Houses  ;  each  obsti- 
nately maintained  its  own  pretensions  ;  the  Lords  resolved 
to  pass  no  Bill,  except  that  of  supply  ;  and  the  Commons 
rejected  one  which  had  been  sent  to  them  for  the  regu- 
lation of  the  trial  of  Peers.  The  month  of  May  had  been 
fixed  by  the  King  for  the  prorogation ;  and  early  in  the 
morning  of  the  day  fixed  upon,  the  Commons  sent  a  mes- 
sage to  the  Lords,  proposing  that  all  proceedings  should 
be  suspended  during  the  recess.  As  no  answer  was  re- 
turned, they  forthwith  resolved,  that  whoever  should  put 
in  execution  the  orders  or  sentence  of  the  House  of  Lords, 
in  the  case  of  Skinner,  should  be  deemed  a  traitor  to  the 
liberties  of  Englishmen,  and  an  infringer  of  the  privi- 
leges of  the  House  of  Commons.  Charles  having  given 
his  consent  to  the  Bills  which  were  prepared,  ordered  the 
two  Houses  to  adjourn,  and  expressed  a  hope  that,  be- 
fore he  should  meet  them  again,  some  expedient  might 
be  discovered  for  the  accommodation  of  this  difference. 
The  Commons  obeyed;  but  the  Lords,  continuing  to  sit, 
called  before  them  the  Governor  of  the  Company,  and 
committed  him  to  the  custody  of  the  Black  Rod,  until  he 
should  pay  to  the  King  a  fine  of  three  hundred  pounds.* 
There  is  no  event  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  over 
which  hangs  a  greater  degree  of  obscurity  than  the 
negotiation  with  Louis,  as  founded  on  a  supposed  change 
of  religion.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  King  had  already 
lent  an  ear  to  counsels  unfavourable  to  the  interests  of 
his  own  country,  as  well  as  to  that  ascendancy  of  Protest- 
antism, which  it  was  the  true  policy  of  England  to  sup- 
port. It  had  become  manifest,  too,  that  he  hated  the 
Dutch,  whose  principles,  deeply  tinged  with  democratical 
freedom,  seemed  to  present  a  bad  example  to  his  own 
subjects,  and  whose  maritime  power  excited  at  once  his 
jealousy  and  resentment.  Influenced  by  such  feelings, 
he  did  not  cordially  enforce  the  provisions  of  the  Triple 
League,  but  rather  connived  at  the  aggressions  of  the 
•French  monarch  on  the  Spanish  dependencies,  the  de- 
fence of  which  was  the  main  object  and  avowed  purpose 
of  that  celebrated  treaty.  De  Witt,  who  at  no  time  re- 
posed much  confidence  in  the  sincerity  of  the  English 
government,  received  notice  from  the  Swedish  ambas- 
sador, when  passing  through  Holland  on  his  return  from 
Paris,  that  the  whole  cabinet  of  London  had  been  gained 
by  the  liberality  of  Louis,  and  were  ready  to  promote  his 
views.  The  Duke  of  York,  whose  attachment  to  the 
Romish  ritual,  had  been  long  suspected,  avowed  about 
this  period  his  entire  conversion  to  the  old  religion,  as 
it  was  sometimes  called  ;  and  it  is  now  generally  believed 
by  historians,  that  his  royal  brother  seized  an  opportu- 

**  State  Trials,  vi.  p.  710.  Lords' Journals,  xii.p.  420.  Part, 
History,  iv.  p.  422.  Sir  Samuel  Barnardiston,  the  name  of  the  Go- 
vernor, remained  in  custody  from  the  middle  of  May  till  the  10th 
of  August ;  and  by  whose  authority  he  was  at  length  discharged, 
he  knew  not.  Lingard,  vol.  xii.  p.  196. 
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nity  of  declaring  his  preference  for  the  same  faith,  as 
well  as  his  resolution  to  countenance  it,  even  in  his  own 
dominions.     His  counsellors,  Arundel,  Arlington,  and 
Clifford,  before  whom  he  declared  his  purpose  of  throw- 
ing off  the  mask,  advised  him  "  to  do  the  great  work  in 
conjunction  with  France,  and  with  the  assistance  of  his 
Most  Christian  Majesty,  the  House  of  Austria  not  being 
in  a  condition  to  help  in  it."     In  pursuance  of  this  reso- 
lution, M.  de  Croissy  Colbert  was  to  be  intrusted  with 
the  secret,  in  order  to  inform  his  master  of  it,  and  receive 
power  to  treat  about  it  with  the  British  sovereign.   It  was 
not  till  the  beginning  of  1670  that  the  agreement  be- 
tween the  two  crowns  was  signed  and  sealed,  the  purport 
of  which  was,  that  Louis  was  to  give  two  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year,  in  quarterly  payments,  the  first  ad- 
vance to  be  made  when  the  ratifications  were  exchanged  ; 
that   when    the   Roman   Catholic   religion  should   be 
settled  in  England,  the  King  was  to  join  with  France  in 
making  war  upon  Holland  ;  and  that,  in  case  of  success, 
the  French  monarch  and  the  Prince  of  Orange  were  to 
be  gratified  with  portions  of  the  territory  most  suitable  to 
them,  while  Charles  was  to  obtain  certain  seaports,  with 
the  adjoining  land.    "  The  French,'1  it  is  added,  "  had  a 
great  mind  to  have  begun  with  the  war  of  Holland  first, 
but  Lord  Arundel  being  sent  again  over  into  France, 
convinced  the  King  of  the  necessity  of  beginning  first 
with  the  Catholicity  here,  and  so  it  was  at  last  adjusted, 
and  the  first  payments  began  according  to  the  articles."* 
As  to  the  reality  of  the  treaty  there  is  no  room  for  a 
difference  of  opinion,  but  the  fact  of  the  royal  conver- 
sion, and  the  sincerity  with  which  it  was  professed,  do 
not   come   down   to   us   on   grounds   equally   certain. 
Without  any  breach  of  charity  it  may  be  inferred  from 
the  general  character  of  the  King,  that  his   religious 
impressions  were  not  sufficiently  strong  to  have  led  him 
to  a  declaration  which  would  have  endangered  his  crown, 
merely  for  the  sake  of  a  favourite  creed.     He  had  told 
his  sister,  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  when  he  met  her  at 
Dover,  that  he  was  not  so  well  satisfied  with  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  or  his  own  condition,  as  to  make  it 
his  faith ;  and  there  is  some  appearance  of  evidence  that, 
with  regard  to  his  ostensible  motives  in  this  transaction, 
he  was  labouring  to  deceive  both  his  brother  and  the 
French  monarch.     It  is  true  the  latter  did  not  require 
an  immediate  avowal  of  the  supposed  change  wrought 
on  the  conscience  of  Charles,  being  aware  that  a  vast 
majority  of  the  English  were  hostile  to  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  also  perceiving  very  clearly  the  hazard  of  a 
violent  insurrection  which  the  other  possessed  no  means 
of  suppressing.     At  Christmas  in  the  year  1669,   his 
Majesty   received   the   holy   communion  as   formerly; 
and  though  he  was  not  as  on  similar  occasions  accom- 
panied by  James,  the  public,  ignorant   of  the   secret 
negotiation  with  France,   made   no  particular  observ- 
ation.! 

The  sudden  death  of  the  Duchess  of  Orleans,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  by  her  husband  in  a  fit 
of  jealousy,  afforded  to  the  British  sovereign  an  oppor- 
tunity of  drawing  his  political  relations  with  Louis  to  a 

*  Life  of  James  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  442.  It  may  be  observed 
that  though  Dr.  Lingard's  views  of  this  matter  deserve  consider- 
ation, his  version  of  the  passage  is  not  correct. 

t  The  treaty  itself  is  published  in  the  Appendix  to  Dr.  Lingard's 
T  A  nJS .T6'  °m  the  or'Kinal  manuscript  in  the  possession  of 
Lord  Clifford  ;  and  from  inspecting  that  document  it  will  appear 
James  or  the  compiler  of  his  Life,  was  ignorant  of  many  important 
particulars  provided  for  by  the  contracting  parties. 
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practical  issue.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  de  Annals  of 
spatched  to  Paris,  ostensibly  for  the  purpose  of  condoling  Britain, 
with  the  court  on  the  loss  of  Henrietta,  but  in  reality  to 
concert  measures  for  commencing  war  against  Holland. 
Nor  were  the  Dutch,  on  their  part,  blind  to  the  true 
object  of  this  mission,  attended  with  so  many  circum- 
stances calculated  to  excite  their  suspicions.  The  resi- 
dence of  Sir  William  Temple,  as  the  minister  of  England, 
continued  indeed  to  give  them  confidence,  being  satisfied 
that  a  man  of  so  much  integrity  and  honour  could  not 
be  induced  to  take  any  share  in  a  plot,  at  once  incon- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  treaties  and  the  interests  of  his 
country.  Charles,  aware  of  this  impression,  allowed 
the  ambassador  to  remain  long  after  he  had  resolved  to 
break  with  the  Republic ;  and  even  when  he  did  recall 
him,  he  used  the  pretence  of  business  which  required 
Sir  William's  presence  at  home,  whence,  however,  he 
might  soon  be  expected  to  return. 

\Vhen  Parliament  assembled  in  October  1670,  the  Supplies 
pecuniary  necessities  of  the  government  were,  as  usual,  grailtt>(1  for 
the  leading  topics  of  the  royal  speech.  Allusions  were  the  nav)' 
made  to  the  great  increase  of  the  naval  power  of  France, 
coupled  with  a  reference  to  the  decayed  condition  of  his 
own  navy,  which  had  received  no  care  since  the  late 
war  with  Holland.  1  he  fleet  has  ever  been  an  object 
of  attention  with  the  English  people;  and  on  this  occa- 
sion they  could  not  conceal  from  themselves  that  their 
ships  were  not  equal  either  in  number  or  equipment  to 
those  of  some  other  nations  with  whom  they  might  have 
again  to  dispute  the  sovereignty  of  the  ocean.  The 
Commons,  therefore,  gave  a  favourable  hearing  to  the 
Chancellor,  when  enforcing  his  Majesty's  arguments,  and 
voted  such  a  sum  as  might  enable  him  to  put  to  sea 
at  least  fifty  sail,  and  thereby  to  discharge  the  obligations 
he  owed  to  the  welfare  of  Europe,  and  more  especially 
to  the  maintenance  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  The  debate 
on  the  supplies  was  rendered  memorable  by  a  private 
incident  which  threatened  to  involve  the  nation  in  a 
flame  of  discontent.  Speaking  of  ways  and  means,  a 
certain  member  suggested  a  tax  on  the  theatres ;  and 
when  it  was  replied  that  the  players  were  the  King's 
servants,  and  ought  not  to  be  subjected  to  any  impost, 
Sir  John  Coventry  inquired,  in  a  jocular  manner, 
whether  "  his  Majesty's  pleasure  lay  among  the  men  or 
the  women  players  .'"  The  expression  gave  much  offence 
at  court,  and  it  was  resolved  by  some  young  persons 
who  frequented  its  precincts  to  inflict  a  suitable  chas- 
tisement on  the  satirical  baronet.  For  this  purpose  they 
waylaid  him  in  the  evening  when  returning  to  his  house, 
and  after  throwing  him  on  the  ground  they  made  a 
deep  incision  in  his  nose  with  a  penknife.  This  violence, 
perpetrated,  it  was  believed,  with  the  connivance  of 
Charles,  created  among  the  Commons  the  liveliest  in- 
dignation :  and  accordingly  when  they  met  in  January, 
after  the  recess,  they  passed  a  resolution  not  to  proceed 
with  the  public  business  until  reparation  were  made  for 
the  gross  injury  inflicted  on  one  of  their  body.  The 
King  saw  the  expediency  of  soothing  the  members, 
whose  privileges  had  been  so  brutally  invaded,  and  the 
matter  was  speedily  adjusted;  but  that  nothing  of  a 
similar  nature  should  again  pass  with  impunity,  a  statute 
was  enacted  which  rendered  maiming  or  disfiguring  the 
person  a  capital  crime.* 

*  The  young  Duke  of  Monmouth,  who  was  esteemed  the  con- 
triver of  the  outrage,  escaped  without  punishment ;  and  Coventry 
is  said  to  have  died  a  Catholic,  leaving  the  greater  part  of  his 
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The  Conventicle  Act  had  expired  in  the  beginning  of 
the  year,  a  circumstance  which,  as  it  was  connected  with 
the  hopes  and  fears  of  a  powerful  body  in  the  state, 
produced  some  embarrassment  to  the  government.  The 
royal  family,  actuated,  it  may  be  presumed,  by  a  variety 
of  motives,  were  at  all  times  favourably  disposed  towards 
some  such  measure  as  might,  by  a  judicious  compre- 
hension, admit  the  orthodox  Dissenters  to  the  benefit 
of  the  establishment,  and  at  the  same  moment  extend 
indulgence  to  those  whose  principles  were  incompatible 
with  a  more  entire  union.  Hales,  the  celebrated  Chief 
Justice,  was  intrusted  at  present  with  this  delicate  under- 
taking ;  and  he  even  proceeded  so  far  as  to  draw  the 
outline  of  an  Act  whereby  the  interest  of  all  denomina- 
tions might  be  reconciled,  and  the  bitterness  of  Iheir 
mutual  enmity  subdued.  On  one  side,  the  opinions  of 
Wilkins,Tillotson,  Stillingfleet,  and  Burton  were  weighed 
as  the  ground  of  an  amicable  arrangement,  and  balanced, 
on  the  other  side,  against  those  of  Bates,  Manton,  and 
Baxter.  The  result  in  this  case  corresponded,  in  all 
respects,  to  the  former  experience  of  the  world,  as  to  the 
futility  of  conferences  and  proposed  concessions,  when 
questions  affecting  the  conscience  are  concerned.  Neither 
party  was  convinced,  and  both  refused  to  yield  the  only 
points  of  controversy,  the  removal  of  which  would  have 
afforded  a  common  ground  to  stand  upon.  The  public  mind, 
meanwhile,  became  strongly  excited ;  and  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  unnaturally,  received  the  infection  of  the 
prevailing  sentiment.  A  Bill  for  the  suppression  of 
conventicles  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Peers,  where, 
owing  to  the  influence  of  the  Duke  of  York  and  the 
Presbyterian  Lords,  it  encountered  a  vigorous  opposition, 
and  might  perhaps  have  been  rejected,  had  not  the  King 
found  it  expedient  to  interfere  in  favour  of  the  intolerant 
statute.  It  is  remarkable  that,  in  defence  of  the  church, 
the  lower  House  were  disposed  to  proceed  much  further 
than  either  the  bishops  or  the  lay  aristocracy.  The 
fear  of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  dread  of  Puri- 
tanical despotism  on  the  other,  carried  the  English 
gentlemen  of  that  age  into  measures  which  savoured 
very  little  of  the  general  liberality  of  their  character : 
and  this  remark  applies  to  both  sections  of  the  kingdom, 
the  north  as  well  as  the  south,  where  the  patrons  of 
persecution  were  seen  to  step  forth  from  that  class  of 
society  which  is  usually  the  most  propitious  to  freedom 
of  thought  and  the  protection  of  civil  rights.  No  cir- 
cumstance, assuredly,  could  exhibit  in  a  more  vivid  light 
the  impression  made  on  the  educated  portion  of  the 
people,  of  the  evils  which  had  been  endured,  in  the  pre- 
ceding generations,  from  the  reign  of  a  degrading 
superstition  and  of  a  rampant  fanaticism. 

The  new  Conventicle  Act  was  followed  at  no  distant 
period  by  proceedings  against  the  Roman  Catholics. 
Complaints  were  heard  that  this  order  of  Christians  were 
increasing  in  number  and  presumption ;  that  Jesuits  and 
priests  were  seen  everywhere;  that  English  subjects 
frequented  the  chapels  of  foreign  ambassadors ;  that 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  private  houses ;  that  convicted 
recreants  were  permitted  to  go  unpunished ;  that  schools 
and  convents  were  openly  established;  and  that  in  Ire- 
land there  was  a  regular  hierarchical  establishment  in 
full  operation.  Charles,  though  he  had  already  bound 
himself  by  treaty  to  profess  the  same  religion,  issued  a 
proclamation  against  it;  assuring  his  good  subjects  that, 


as  he  had  ever  adhered,  against  all  temptation,  to  the 
established  faith,  so  he  would  always  employ  his  utmost 
care  and  zeal  in  its  maintenance  and  defence  ;  a  measure 
which  seems  to  justify  those  who  accuse  him  of  dissi- 
mulation, and  which  must  have  perplexed  the  thoughts 
of  all  such  as  were  acquainted  with  his  real  sentiments, 
A  more  severe  system  of  restraint  was  meditated  under 
the  sanction  of  Parliament,  and  would  it  is  probable 
have  been  instantly  enforced,  had  not  a  question  of 
privilege  so  completely  divided  the  two  Houses,  that, 
to  prevent  an  unseemly  schism,  the  King  deemed  it 
proper  to  adjourn  their  meeting. 

Within  a  few  months  died  Henrietta  Maria,  the 
Queen  Mother,  and  the  celebrated  Monk,  Duke  of  Al- 
bemarle  ;  two  characters  concerning  whom  there  pre- 
vails the  greatest  difference  of  opinion  among  politicians 
and  historians.  The  former  redeemed  the  errors  of  her 
public  life  by  a  mild  and  affectionate  disposition,  as 
well  as  by  her  indefatigable  exertions  in  the  cause  of 
her  husband  :  the  latter,  who  conferred  a  great  benefit 
on  the  nation  by  restoring  the  church  and  monarchy, 
diminished  the  number  of  his  friends  by  a  cold  address 
and  reserved  manners.* 

The  desperate  adventures  of  Colonel  Blood  form  an 
interesting  episode  in  this  portion  of  English  history. 
Having  been  found  guilty  of  taking  part  in  a  conspiracy 
against  the  government  of  Ireland,  he  determined  to 
have  his  reyenge  on  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  the  Lord 
Lieutenant.  With  this  intention  he  repaired  to  London, 
where  he  soon  found  an  opportunity  of  seizing  his 
Grace's  person  when  riding  in  his  coach  through  the 
streets,  at  a  late  hour  of  the  evening.  He  had  resolved 
to  drag  his  victim  to  Tyburn  and  hang  him  on  the 
common  gallows ;  but,  partly  by  stratagem  and  partly 
by  the  seasonable  aid  of  his  servants,  the  Duke  escaped, 
without,  however,  having  been  able  to  recognise  any  of 
the  individuals  who  had  perpetrated  upon  him  so  savage 
an  act  of  violence.  The  share  which  Blood  had  in  this 
transaction  \vas  soon  brought  to  light,  owing  to  a  bold 
attempt  made  by  him  and  his  associates  to  steal  the 
crown  and  other  regalia  from  the  Tower.  Assuming 
the  dress  of  a  clergyman  he  easily  obtained  access  to 
the  jewel-room  ;  upon  which  he  bound  the  keeper,  pos- 
sessed himself  of  the  precious  articles  under  his  charge, 
and  made  off  with  every  prospect  of  impunity.  But 
the  appearance  of  young  Edwards,  the  son  of  the 
keeper,  who  arrived  just  in  lime  to  give  the  alarm, 
enabled  the  guard  to  overtake  the  fugitives,  who  had 
already  escaped  beyond  the  walls  of  the  fortress.  The 
Colonel,  when  examined  before  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
refused  at  first  either  to  answer  in  his  own  defence  or 
to  give  any  information  relative  to  his  associates ;  nor 
was  it  till  he  found  himself  in  the  presence  of  the  King, 
that  he  avowed  his  design  to  murder  Ormond,  and  con- 
fessed the  meditated  robbery  now  described.  He  even 
told  his  Majesty  that  he  had  on  one  occasion  undertaken 
to  shoot  him  ;  that  he  had  proceeded  so  far  as  actually 
to  take  an  aim  at  his  royal  person ;  but  added,  with 
seasonable  flattery,  that  the  awe  inspired  by  the  very 
presence  of  a  monarch  had  unnerved  his  hands  and 
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estate  to  the  college  of  Jesuits  at  St.  Omer. 
vol.  i.  p.  469,  note. 
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*  The  following  portrait  of  Monk  is  drawn  by  the  French 
traveller  Monconis: — Monk  est  petit  et  grot;  mais  il  a  la  phy- 
siognomic de  fesprit  le  plus  *<>lide,  et  de  la  conscience  la  plu* 
tranquille  du  monde,  et  avec  cela  tine  froidure  sans  affectation,  et 
sans  orgufil  ny  desdam ;  il  a  en/in  tout  fair  d'un  nomine  modere 
et  fort  prudent  ;  ses  meub/et.  *a  table,  et  le  peu  de  yens  qui  le 

Burnet,  Own  Times,     courtisent,   marf/uent  tmes  qu\l  n'e*t  pas  ambttieux,     M..UCOUIS, 
Jour.  ii.  82,  quoted  by  Lingard. 
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made  the  blunderbuss  drop  harmless  to  the  ground. 
He  further  stated  that  the  number  of  his  confederates 
was  not  less  than  three  hundred,  and  that  they  had 
bound  themselves  by  an  oath  to  revenge  one  another's 
death,  should  any  of  them  fall  victims  to  the  law. 
Charles,  softened  or  intimidated  by  the  recital,  not  only 
forgave  both  offences,  but  also  restored  to  the  daring 
assassin  part  of  the  fortune  of  which  he  had  been  deprived 
in  his  native  country.* 

A  rupture  with  the  Dutch  was  at  this  time  sought  by 
the  English  government  on  the  most  shallow  pretences. 
The  secret  alliance  between  Charles  and  the  French 
King,  whose  ambitious  views  now  began  to  become 
apparent,  was  unquestionably  the  cause  of  this  hostile 
feeling  towards  the  people  of  Holland.  At  all  events, 
a  resolution  seems  to  have  been  formed  by  the  two 
monarchs  to  rekindle  the  flame  which  had  been  so  short 
a  time  extinguished,  and  to  involve  the  principal  nations 
of  Europe  in  a  bloody  war.  The  first  manifestation  of 
this  unwise  policy  appeared  when  a  ship  was  sent  to 
Amsterdam  to  carry  home  the  lady  of  the  ambassador, 
the  captain  of  which  received  orders  to  fire  upon  the 
Dutch  fleet  as  he  passed  their  anchornge,  until  they 
should  be  provoked  to  return  the  cannonade.  He 
complied  with  these  absurd  instructions,  to  the  great 
surprise  of  the  peaceful  squadron ;  but  upon  being 
remonstrated  with  by  Van  Ghent,  the  admiral,  he 
desisted;  for  which  exercise  of  discretion  he  was,  upon 
his  landing  in  the  Thames,  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  the 
Tower. 

This  insult  to  an  independent  nation  was  soon  after- 
wards aggravated  by  a  direct  attack  on  their  commerce. 
The  Smyrna  merchantmen,  whose  cargoes  were  valued 
at  more  than  fifteen  hundred  thousand  pounds,  were 
attacked  on  their  passage  to  the  coast  of  Holland  by 
Sir  Robert  Holmes  and  the  Earl  of  Ossory,  who  at  first 
endeavoured  to  accomplish  their  object  by  an  act  of  the 
vilest  treachery.  The  Dutch  admiral,  to  whom  notice 
of  his  danger  had  been  conveyed,  defeated  both  the 
meditated  fraud  and  the  actual  violence ;  for  after  sus- 
taining the  assault  of  his  enemy  during  the  greater  part 
of  two  days,  he  conducted  his  convoy  into  port  with 
only  a  slight  loss.  Nor  were  the  ministers  of  Charles 
satisfied  with  an  irregular  attack  on  a  friendly  state ; 
they  also  recommended  the  adoption  of  a  measure 
remarkable  alike  for  its  tyranny  and  folly.  It  had,  since 
the  establishment  of  the  Commonwealth,  become 
common  for  the  government  to  borrow  money  from  the 
merchants,  bankers,  and  other  capitalists,  on  the  security 
of  the  public  revenue,  allowing  a  liberal  interest  to  the 
lender  on  the  advances  made  by  him  to  the  Exchequer. 
Pressed  by  his  wants,  the  King  listened  to  the  advice  of 
his  privy  councillors,  who  suggested  that  the  principal  in 
the  hands  of  the  treasurer  might  be  retained  during  a 
certain  period,  without  the  payment  of  the  usual  dividend 
to  the  stockholder ;  in  other  words,  with  the  view  of  meet- 
ing the  royal  necessities,  they  might  inflict  on  the  country 
all  the  evils  of  a  national  bankruptcy.  The  plea  urged  by 
his  Majesty,  even  if  well  founded,  could  not  have  justified 
such  a  breach  of  public  faith,  and  those  authors,  accord- 
ingly, who  rest  his  defence  on  this  ground,  fail  com- 
pletely in  their  argument.  But,  perhaps,  when  narrowly 
examined,  the  transaction  will  be  acknowledged  to  have 

*  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot,  Narrative.  Lansdowne  MSS.  1659. 
fcyelyn,  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  341 ;  the  companions  of  Blood  were  Hunt, 
his  son-in-law,  and  Parret,  who  had  been  lieutenant  to  Major- 
general  Harrison  under  the  Commonwealth. 
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originated  in  ignorance  of  the  true  principles  of  finance,  Annals  of 
then  not  much  understood,  rather  than  in  a  settled  Britain, 
intention  to  defraud  the  creditor.  The  main  feature  in 
the  resolution  of  the  cabinet  was  the  suspension  of 
payments  for  one  year;  but  if  was  at  the  same  time 
proposed  to  add  the  interest  to  the  capital,  and  to  allow 
six  per  cent,  on  this  nevr  stock,  that  no  person  what- 
soever should  be  deprived  of  any  thing  which  was 
justly  due.* 

In  the  month  of  March,  1672,  declarations  of  war  \yar  with 
were  issued  by  France  and  England  against  the  Dutch ;  Holland, 
reasons  being  industriously  sought  by  both  powers  for  a 
determination  previously  formed,  and  which  they  were 
firmly  resolved  to  pursue.     Soon  afterwards,  the  King 
of  Sweden,  also  a  party  to  the  Triple  Alliance,  acceded 
to  the  designs  of  Charles  and  Louis ;  binding  himself 
by  a  secret  treaty  to  take  arms  against  any  Prince  of 
the  German  Empire  who  should  afford  aid  to  the  States 
in  the  approaching  struggle  with  the  great  monarch. 

As  neither  side  could  be  blind  to  the  probable  issue  Battle  of 
of  recent  events,  both  were  prepared  for  an  appeal  to  Southwold 
the  law  of  force.     The  Dutch,  who  lavished  the  greatest  ?a7i°r 
care  on  their  naval  armaments,  were  ready  for  sea  before  jnay  27.* 
the  English  had  weighed  anchor:  and  De  Ruyter,  with      Ai  D> 
upwards  of  seventy  men-of-war  and  a  number  of  fire- 
ships,  took  his  station  in  the  Channel  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  the  French  squadron  under  D'Estre'es.     At 
length,  after  a  variety  of  manffiuvres,   the   two   fleets 
came  to  action  near  the  coast  of  Suffolk,  where,  after  an 
obstinate  struggle  for  victory,  the  Dutch  were  compelled 
to  retire,  followed  by  the  confederates  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  Duke  of  York.     On  this  as  on  every  similar 
occasion  his  royal  highness  displayed  the  most  striking 
proofs  of  personal  courage,  fighting  till  his  ship  was  on 
the   point   of  sinking   and  then  removing  his  flag  to 
another.     But  though  the  honour  of  a  triumph  remained 
with  the   Knglish,  the  loss  was  nearly  equal,  and  the 
result  by  no  means  decisive. t 

The  success  of  Louis  by  land  was  much  more  rapid  Success  of 
and  impressive.  In  the  course  of  one  campaign  he  *he  French 
subdued  three  of  the  United  Provinces,  and  even  pushed  ^ 
his  advanced  posts  to  the  gates  of  Amsterdam  ;  but  as 
so  great  an  accession  of  power  to  the  French  crown 
could  not  fail  to  endanger  the  tranquillity  of  Europe, 
the  conqueror  was  not  allowed  to  consummate  his  plan 
of  aggrandizement.  Even  Charles,  whose  political 
sagacity  has  never  obtained  much  commendation,  began 
to  anticipate  the  bad  effects  which  might  arise  from  the 
uncontrolled  ascendancy  of  his  powerful  neighbour; 
while  the  terms  proposed  to  the  humbled  States  were  so 
extremely  unfavourable  that  the  sympathy  of  other 
countries  was  excited  in  their  behalf.  The  young  Prince 
of  Orange,  afterwards  the  celebrated  William  III., 
was  now  intrusted  with  the  fortunes  of  his  country; 
and  though  the  army  was  undisciplined,  the  counsels  of 
the  senate  distracted  by  fear  not  less  than  by  faction, 
and  a  host  of  more  than  a  hundred  thousand  warriors, 
led  by  the  ablest  generals  of  the  age,  was  already  in  the 
heart  of  his  dominions,  he  rejected  with  scorn  the  con- 
ditions submitted  to  him  by  France,  and  threw  himself 
on  the  patriotism  of  his  people.  His  influence  was 
greatly  increased  by  the  downfal  of  the  republican  party 

*  Evelyn,  Diary,  vol.  iv.  p.  425.  Burnet,  Own  Time*,  vol.  i.  p. 
532.  Life  of  James  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  488.  In  the  letters  of 
Lord  Arlington  the  scheme  is  ascribed  to  Ashley. 

\  Life  of  James  the  Second,  voL  i.  p.  460 — 478.  Duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  14. 
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led  by  De  Witt,  the  champion  of  democracy,  who  himself, 
it  is  well  known,  was  cruelly  murdered  by  the  incensed 
multitude  to  whose  eyes  he  was  represented  as  the  cause 
of  all  their  misfortunes.  The  "  perpetual  edict,''  which 
had  been  passed  to  prevent  for  ever  the  revival  of  the 
office  of  Stadtholder,  was  repealed,  and  the  nephew  of 
Maurice  was  soon  placed  in  a  condition  to  exercise  with 
advantage  all  the  resources  of  the  commonwealth.* 

But  the  hopes  of  the  Prince  were  not  confined  to  a 
successful  application  of  the  means  in  his  own  power; 
he  trusted,  moreover,  that  the  English  Parliament, 
many  of  whom  were  dissatisfied  with  the  war,  would  not 
renew  to  his  untie  a  grant  of  supplies  sufficient  to  main- 
tain the  fleets  and  army.  On  that  head,  however,  the 
expectations  of  men  at  home  and  abroad  were  proved 
equally  groundless;  for  Charles  not  only  prorogued  the 
meeting  of  the  two  Houses  till  the  beginning  of  the  fol- 
lowing year,  but  he  also  employed  the  interval  so  skilfully 
as  to  procure  a  great  accession  of  strength  to  the  court 
party  in  the  Commons.  Shaftesbury,  who  was  now 
made  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal,  issued  writs  in  virtue  of 
his  office  for  new  elections  to  fill  such  places  as  had 
become  vacant  by  death  or  retirement ;  and  owing  to 
an  influence,  which  has  never  been  fully  explained,  the 
returns  were  favourable  to  the  views  of  government, 
though  most  of  the  members  sent  up  on  this  occasion 
were  Dissenters.f 

When  the  Legislature  assembled  in  February,  1673, 
his  Majesty  in  person,  and  the  Lord  Chancellor,  as  his 
representative,  endeavoured  to  justify  the  war  with 
Holland,  the  shutting  of  the  Exchequer,  the  declaration 
of  an  indulgence  to  nonconformists  made  on  the  sole 
authority  of  the  Crown,  and  the  legality  of  the  writs 
which  had  been  issued  during  the  prorogation.  On  this 
last  point  the  ministry  encountered  an  opposition  so 
exceedingly  vigorous  that  the  King  found  it  expedient 
to  yield.  A  resolution  was  passed  in  the  lower  House 
pronouncing  the  elections  void,  and  ordering  that  new 
writs  should  be  sent  forth  to  the  several  Counties  and 
Boroughs,  sanctioned  by  a  warrant  from  the  Speaker. 
Being  restored  to  good  humour  by  this  concession,  they 
voted  a  liberal  supply,  amounting  to  one  million 
two  hundred  and  sixty  thousand  pounds;  for  which 
it  was  more  than  insinuated  that  Charles  was  in- 
debted to  the  zeal  of  two  individuals  on  the  popular 
side,  who  had  condescended  to  accept  certain  favours 
from  the  Treasury.  But  the  question  of  religion  was 
more  difficult  to  manage  than  the  pecuniary  grant;  for 
a  majority  of  the  members  had  determined  that  the 
Declaration  of  Indulgence  should  be  recalled  or  rendered 
void.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  courtiers  pleaded  in  support 
of  the  royal  prerogative  the  usages  of  former  times ; 
insisting  that,  unless  a  dispensing  power  were  lodged 
somewhere,  much  inconvenience  would  result  from  the 
execution  of  law  in  particular  cases.  The  House  was 
deaf  to  all  such  arguments,  and,  after  a  long  debate,  it 
was  decided  by  a  considerable  preponderance  of  numbers 
that  "  penal  statutes  in  matters  ecclesiastical  cannot  be 
suspended  but  by  Act  of  Parliament."  His  Majesty, 
unwilling  to  recede  from  his  purpose,  attempted  to  gain 
the  support  of  the  Peers;  but  they,  reluctant  to  come 
to  a  collision  with  the  Commons,  whose  judgment, 
appeared  at  once  safe  and  constitutional,  advised  him 

*  Temple,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  31.  Burnet,  Own  Times,  vol.  i. 
p.  567. 

f  Voltaire,  Siecle  de  Louis  XIV.  tub  arm.  1672.  Basnage,  ii. 
tub  unn.  1672.  Temple,  ii.  p.  312.  Burnet,  i.  p.  574. 


to  conform  to  the  wishes  of  Parliament.  The  dread  of  -Annals  of 
popular  commotions,  of  which  some  symptoms  were 
already  apparent,  added  to  the  voice  of  the  national 
representatives,  at  length  induced  the  facile  monarch 
to  relinquish  his  pretensions  to  the  dispensing  power; 
and  accordingly,  with  his  usual  frankness,  he  cancelled 
the  offensive  document,  and  thereby  replaced  the  Dis- 
senters in  their  wonted  position  with  reference  to  the 
Act  of  Uniformity.  So  deeply  had  the  people  interested 
themselves  in  this  discussion,  that  when  the  result  was 
made  known  in  the  city,  an  illumination,  and  other 
tokens  of  joy,  were  instantly  ordered  in  all  the  streets  of 
the  metropolis.* 

It  must  be  manifest  to  every  reader  that  the  fear  of  Commons 
Popery  was  the  moving  spring  in  all  these  transactions;  anxious  for 
while  nothing  connected  with  them  seems  more  unac-  the  safety 
countable   than  that  the  Protestant  Dissenters  should  church 
have  deserted  the   throne,  now  the  seat   of  religious 
freedom,  and  co-operated  with  the  Opposition  who  seemed 
desirous  to  confirm  the  reign  of  ecclesiastical  tyranny. 
The  only  explanation  of  such  feelings  and  proceedings 
will  be  found  in  the  state  of  the  royal  family,  by  some 
of  whom  the  Romish  creed  was  already  openly  professed, 
and  in  the  horror  entertained  by  the  great  body  of  the 
nation  with  respect  to  a  popish  successor.     The  safety 
of  the  church,  in  such  circumstances,  was  very  naturally 
identified  with  the  stability  of  the  reformed  faith  through- 
out Europe,  and  with  the  permanence  of  free  institutions 
in    England ;    and    on    this    ground,    Baxter   and    his 
followers  chose  rather  to  live  under  the  cloud  of  penal 
laws  than  to  enjoy  the  brightest  sunshine,  if  it  must  be 
shared  with  the  Roman  Catholics. 

To  obviate  the  evils  which  might  attend  the  accession  Introduc- 
of  the  Duke  of  York,  the  House  of  Commons  voted  an  tionofthe 
address  to  the  King,  requesting  that  he  would  discharge  Test  Act- 
from  his  army  every  officer  and  soldier  who  should 
refuse  to  take  the  tmths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  to  receive  the  Sacrament  after  the  manner  of  the 
Anglican  Church ;  and  to  admit  none  thereafter  into 
his  service  who  had  not  so  qualified  themselves.  Having 
received  a  gracious  answer  from  his  Majesty,  the  same 
party  meditated  a  further  step,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  exclude  from  civil  as  well  as  military  .offices  all 
persons  who  had  not  taken  the  prescribed  oaths,  and 
complied  with  the  religious  observance.  Hence  the 
origin  of  the  Test  Act,  which  reduced  to  the  form  of 
law  all  the  provisions  now  stated  ;  to  which,  indeed,  was 
added  a  declaration  against  transubstantiation,  to  be 
subscribed  by  all  persons  holding  office,  under  the 
penalty  of  five  hundred  pounds,  and  of  being  disabled 
to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  to  be  guardian  to 
any  child,  or  executor  to  any  person,  or  to  take  any 
legacy  or  deed  of  gift.  The  Bill  passed  through  both 
Houses  with  little  opposition,  and  its  progress  in  the 
Lords  was  even  accelerated  by  some  Catholic  Peers  who 
countenanced  it  with  their  votes.  But  the  same  favour 
was  not  displayed  towards  a  measure  submitted  to  the 
Houses  for  granting  relief  to  Protestant  Dissenters  ;  for, 
after  much  reasoning  on  the  nature  and  purposes  of 
toleration,  it  was  agreed  by  the  Commons  to  limit  the 
benefit  of  it  to  those  nonconformists  only  whose  objec- 
tions to  the  church  respected  her  discipline  alone,  and 
had  no  reference  to  the  Articles  of  her  belief.  The 
Lords,  whose  views  on  this  subject  were  somewhat 
different,  consumed  the  time  allotted  for  their  sitting  in 

*  Ralph,  vol.  i.  p.  233. 
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minute  distinctions  and  numerous  amendments;  and 
'  when  the  festival  of  Easter  arrived,  a  prorogation  was 
announced,  before  they  could  bring  their  sentiments  to 
an  accordance  with  those  of  the  lower  Chamber.  The 
Bill  was  accordingly  lost,  and  the  hopes  of  the  Dissenters 
were  once  more  deferred,  not  without  a  painful  suspicion 
on  their  part  that  they  had  been  deceived  by  insincere 
professions.* 

It  has  been  already  remarked  that  these  intolerant 
votes  in  the  House  of  Commons  originated  in  the  fear 
of  seeing  a  popish  sovereign  on  the  throne  ;  and  though 
it  may  appear  absurd  to  legislate  on  a  speculative  point 
of  theology,  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  precautions 
adopted  were  well  calculated  to  secure  their  object. 
James,  though  suspected  of  a  decided  bias  towards  the 
Romish  ritual,  had  not  ceased  to  communicate  with  the 
English  church  till  the  year  1672  ;  and  this  change  in 
his  practice  was  reasonably  regarded  as  an  open  declara- 
tion of  attachment  to  the  older  form  of  worship,  now 
abjured  by  the  laws,  and  abandoned  by  the  bulk  of  the 
people.  No  test,  therefore,  could  have  been  more 
adroitly  selected  than  a  belief  in  transubstantiation  ;  for 
in  this  fundamental  article  of  her  faith  the  Romish 
church  allows  no  equivocation  or  compromise  ;  and  as 
it  reached  to  the  highest  classes  of  society,  it  soon  pro- 
duced the  effect  which  was  anticipated  from  its  operation. 
The  Lord  Clifford,  the  boldest  and  most  dangerous  of 
that  party,  was  obliged  to  retire  from  public  business  ; 
and  the  Duke  of  York,  whose  conversion  involved  the 
fate  of  all  the  others,  found  it  expedient  to  resign  the 
rank  and  emoluments  of  High  Admiral.  James,  it  is 
said,  was  solicited  by  his  brother  to  continue  outwardly 
a  Protestant,  but  refused  ;  and  his  reasons,  as  they  are 
usually  given,  do  honour  to  his  sincerity.  He  urged 
first  his  paramount  obligation  to  his  conscience  and  his 
God  ;  next,  the  hazard  that,  instead  of  conciliating  the 
nation  as  a  Protestant,  he  should  be  denounced  by  the 
people  as  a  concealed  Romanist,  having  a  papal 
dispensation  for  his  conformity.  He  therefore  preferred, 
as  the  lighter  burden,  unpopularity  to  deserved  con- 
tempt. f 

In  the  same  year  the  Duke  concluded  his  marriage 
with  Mary  of  Este,  a  daughter  of  the  House  of  Modeua, 
and  thereby  added  not  a  little  to  the  abhorrence  with 
•which  his  religion  was  regarded  by  his  brother's  subjects. 
The  Parliament,  upon  its  reassembling  in  October, 
presented  an  address  to  the  King,  entreating  him  to 
forbid  the  celebration  of  the  nnptiafceremony  in  England, 
and  not  to  sanction  the  reception  of  the  Princess  fn  any 
part  of  his  dominions.  Charles,  in  reply,  reminded 
them  that,  as  the  marriage  was  already  solemnized  by 
proxy,  it  was  too  late  to  interfere,  and  that  as  the  lady 
was  actually  in  Paris  on  her  way  to  London,  it  would 
be  extremely  ungracious  to  send  her  back  to  the  court 
ot  her  mother,  whose  presence  she  had  recently  left 
protected  by  all  the  obligations  of  religion  and  honour. 
Th.s  statement  failed  to  satisfy  the  members,  who  not 
only  repeated  their  remonstrance,  but  postponed  the 
supplies,  and  were  even  preparing  an  address  of  o-riev- 
ance  with  a  degree  of  heat  and  violence  unprecedented 
since  the  Restoration.  To  prevent  matters  from  pro- 
Img  to  an  undue  length  his  Majesty  repaired  to  the 
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House  of  Lords,  and  having  commanded  the  attendance  Annals  of 
of  the  Commons,  he  prorogued  both   from  the  10th  of    Britain.  ' 
November  till  the  7th  of  January  1674.* 

These  expedients,  to  which  his  Majesty  was  now 
compelled  to  have  recourse  more  frequently  than  suited 
the  temper  of  the  people  or  the  character  of  his  govern- 
ment, were  the  source  of  much  dissatisfaction,  and  are 
even  understood  to  have  first  suggested  the  measures 
which  led,  at  no  distant  period,  to  the  final  expatriation  Growing" 
of  his  family.  As  the  motives  of  Shaftesbury  were  viewed  dissatisfac- 
by  Charles  with  much  suspicion,  the  Great  Seal  was  tion  w»th 
taken  from  him  and  placed  in  the  hands  of  Sir  Heneage  the  ?ov,eT" 
Finch;  and  the  appointment  of  Lord  Treasurer  was,  to  King, 
the  disappointment  of  Arlington,  conferred  upon  Sir 
Thomas  Osborne,  who  was  at  the  same  time  raised  to 
the  rank  of  Earl  of  Danby.  These  changes,  however, 
were  but  symptoms  of  a  deeper  distemper  which  now 
began  to  affect  the  body  politic.  Religious  fears  had 
already  combined  with  political  discontent  to  such  a 
degree  that  the  eyes  of  a  large  party  were  silently  turning 
towards  the  Prince  of  Orange  as  their  last  resource, 
should  the  interests  of  freedom  and  of  the  Protestant 
cause  be  menaced  with  any  more  direct  attack.  It  is 
stated  by  several  historians  that  a  secret  correspondence 
was  now  opened  between  the  Opposition  party  in  the 
House  of  Commons  and  the  States-General,  though  the 
two  countries  were  at  open  war.  This  rumour  is  to  a 
certain  extent  confirmed  by  Sir  William  Temple,  who 
remarks  that  some  members  of  the  lower  House,  and 
even  Shaftesbury  himself,  then  Chancellor,  "  trinkled 
at  least  with  Holland,  about  raising  seditions,  and  per- 
haps insurrections  in  England,"  in  order  to  put  an  end 
to  hostilities.  The  ambassador,  who  was  desired  to 
extract  this  secret,  if  possible,  from  the  Prince,  further 
observes  that  William  declined  mentioning  names,  as 
dishonourable,  but  confessed  that,  "  during  the  war, 
neither  the  States,  nor  lie  in  particular,  were  without 
applications  made  to  them  from  several  persons  and 
considerable  in  England,  who  would  fain  have  engaged 
him  to  head  the  discontent  thcre."t 

Amidst  these  occurrences,  his  Majesty  perceived  that  Several 
the  safety  as  well  as  the  honour  of  his  crown  required  Bca'%ht8' 
that  the  war  with  the  Dutch  should  be  brought  to  a 
close.  He  had  expended  the  last  grant  of  money  on  the 
equipment  of  a  fleet  which,  as  the  Duke  had  been  com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  office  of  Lord  High  Admiral, 
was  intrusted  to  the  command  of  Prince  Rupert,  aided 
by  Sir  Edward  Sprague  and  the  Earl  of  Ossory. 
Having  put  to  sea  in  search  of  the  enemy,  a  battle  took 
place  on  the  28th  of  May,  which  was  attended  with  a 
result  so  ambiguous,  that  each  side  daimed  the  victory. 
About  a  week  afterwards,  De  Ruyter,  who  had  gone  into 
harbour  to  refit,  presented  himself  once  more  on  the 
ocean,  when  another  engagement  was  fought  with  equal 
gallantry,  and  as,  on  the  former  occasion,  with  equal 
claims  to  a  triumph.  It  was  esteemed  by  the  Dutch  a 
sufficient  glory  that  their  Admiral,  with  a  force  consider- 
ably inferior,  could  encounter  the  combined  navies  of 
France  and  England  without  sustaining  a  defeat  or 

*  Evelyn,  Diary,  vol.  ii.  p.  391.  "  This  night  the  youths  of 
the  citty  burnt  the  Pope  in  effigie  after  they  had  procession  with 
it  in  great  triumph,  they  being  displeased  at  the  Duke  for  altering 
his  religion  and  marrying  an  Italian  lady." 

f  The  authors  here  referred  to,  besides  Sir  William  Temple 
himseli,  are  Bu  net  and  Kennet,  who,  though  not  unbiassed  as 
writers,  had  the  means  of  becoming  acquainted  with  such  facts. 
History  of  England  by  Wallace,  vol.  vii.  p.  128. 
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History,  allowing  them  to  commit  any  depredation  on  the  coast. 
Provoked  rather  than  exhausted  by  such  unavailing  con- 
flicts, the  rival  commanders  longed  for  a  further  oppor- 
tunity to  signalize  their  valour;  and  they  accordingly 
met  again  near  the  mouth  of  the  Texel,  determined  to 
obtain  an  acknowledged  victory,  or  an  honourable  death. 
De  Ruyter,  in  this  third  encounter,  was  assisted  by  Van 
Tromp,  whose  name  was  dear  to  the  Dutch  sailor,  and 
found  himself  opposed,  as  in  the  recent  rights,  by  Rupert, 
Sprague,  and  D'Estrees.  The  skill  and  courage  of  the 
leaders  were  nobly  seconded  by  the  bravery  of  their 
crews,  with  the  exception,  it  is  said,  of  the  French 
squadron,  who  kept  at  a  distance ;  mindful,  it  may  be 
presumed,  of  the  treatment  they  received  from  their 
allies  on  the  28th  of  May,  when  they  were  exposed  to 
the  heaviest  fire  of  the  enemy.  After  inflicting  upon 
each  other  a  very  severe  loss,  the  fury  of  the  combatants 
on  either  side  was  somewhat  allayed ;  and  at  length 
they  separated  with  mutual  admiration  of  the  valour  and 
seamanship  which  they  had  both  witnessed,  but  without 
obtaining  an  undisputed  claim  to  the  laurels  of  victory.* 
The  advantages  which  the  Hollanders  thus  owed  to 
their  own  perseverance  and  gallantry,  were  greatly  im- 
proved by  the  countenance  bestowed  upon  their  cause 
by  the  German  Emperor  and  the  King  of  Spain. 
These  sovereigns,  alarmed  by  the  progress  of  the 
French,  and  jealous  of  the  ulterior  views  of  Charles,  had 
made  demonstrations  in  favour  of  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
whose  dominions,  if  seized  by  Louis,  would,  they  saw, 
give  a  preponderating-  weight  to  that  monarch,  and  even 
place  the  fortunes  of  Europe  in  his  hands.  William 
availed  himself  with  great  ability  of  the  aid  which  was 
thus  awarded  to  him.  By  cooperating  with  the  Impe- 
rialists under  Montecuculli,  he  recovered  several  of  the 
fortresses  which  had  been  wrested  from  him  during  the 
former  campaign  ;  and  by  cutting  off  the  communication 
between  France  and  the  United  Provinces,  he  made  it 
necessary  for  Turenne  to  withdraw  his  army,  and  even 
to  relinquish  the  most  valuable  of  his  conquests.  When 
the  tide  of  affairs  had,  from  these  causes,  begun  to  ebb, 
the  belligerents  consented  to  the  opening  of  a  Congress 
at  Cologne  under  the  mediation  of  the  King  of  Sweden; 
but  as  the  allied  Princes  were  unwilling  to  recede  from 
Peace  with  their  demands,  and  the  States  had  resolved  to  make  no 
Holland,  further  concessions,  the  attempt  at  negotiation  came  to 
an  abrupt  conclusion,  without  producing  any  fruits. 
Peace  meanwhile  had  become  indispensable  to  Charles, 
who  perceived  that,  as  the  war  had  become  very  unpo- 
pular, no  supplies  would  be  granted  by  Parliament. 
He  resolved,  therefore,  to  conclude  a  separate  treaty 
with  his  nephew,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Spanish 
ambassador,  who  insisted  that  the  States  should  offer 
such  terms  as  the  English  King  might  accept  without 
detriment  to  the  national  honour,  and  which,  indeed,  in 
the  present  temper  of  his  people,  he  would  not  venture 
to  reject.  The  main  terms  were,  that  the  Dutch  should 
concede  to  Great  Britain  the  honours  of  the  flag  in  the 
narrow  seas,  and  should  pay  the  sum  of  eight  hundred 
thousand  crowns  under  the  name  of  indemnification  for 
the  expenses  of  the  war.-f* 

*  Siecle  de  Louis  XI  f.  sub  ann.  1673.  Buckingham,  Works, 
vol.  ii.  p.  '25. 

f  Dumont,  tome  vii.  p.  242.  Lords'  Journals,  925.  Dalrym- 
ple,  vol.  ii.  p.  96.  Sir  William  Temple,  Works,  vol.  ii.  p.  247. 
There  was  added  a  secret  article,  that  neither  power  should  assist 
the  enemies  of  the  other,  but  this  was  explained  to  mean,  not  that 
Charles  should  recall  the  English  troops  serving  in  the  French 
army,  but  that  he  should  not  suffer  them  to  be  Kept  up  to  their 
full  complement  by  recruiting. 
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On  the  7th  of  January,  1674,  Parliament  was  again  Annalg  of 
called    together   under  the  administration   of  the  new  ^Britain. 
Chancellor,  the  Earl  of  Danby.     The  King  in  his  open-  v 
ing  speech   alluded  to  his  personal  treaty  with  Louis, 
and  in  defence  of  it  made  the  following  remarks: — "  You 
have  heard  much  of  my  alliance  with  France,  and  I  be- 
lieve it  hath  been  very  strangely  misrepresented  to  you, 
as  if  there  were  certain  secret  articles  of  dangerous  con- 
sequence; but  I  will   make  no  difficulty  of 'letting  the 
treaties,  and  all  the  articles  of  them,  without  the  least  assembles, 
reserve,  to  be  seen  by  a  small  Committee  of  both  Houses,  Jan' 
who  may  report  the  true  scope  of  them ;  and  I  assure       A-  D- 
you  there  is  no  other  treaty  with  France,  either  before 
or  since,  not  already  printed,  which  shall  not  be  made 
known."      This  assurance  was  followed  by  a  vote  of 
thanks  for  the  precautions  adopted  by  him  against  the 
increase  of  Popery ;  arid  the  Commons,  in  a  formal  ad- 
dress, entreated  that  he  would  proclaim  a  general  fast, 
to  seek  by  prayer  and    supplication   "  a  reconciliation 
with  Almighty  God,  and  his  protection  against  the  un- 
dermining  contrivances   of  Popish   recusants,    whose 
numbers  and  insolencies  were  greatly  increased  of  late, 
and  whose  restless  practices  threatened  the  subversion 
of  the  church  and  state,  all  which  our  sins  have  justly 
deserved."* 

The  zeal  of  the  lower  House  was  next  directed  to  the 
prosecution  of  those  obnoxious  ministers  who  were  sus- 
pected of  encouraging  their  royal  master  in  the  prose- 
cution of  measures  hurtful  to  the  country.  Buckingham, 
who  possessed  few  claims  to  personal  respect,  was  not 
ignorant  of  the  sentiments  with  which  he  was  regarded 
by  the  Commons,  and  in  order  to  mollify  their  resent- 
ment he  claimed  permission  to  appear  before  them,  that 
he  might  state  in  their  hearing  "some  truths  relating 
to  the  public."  His  defence  compensated,  by  its 
humility,  for  its  want  of  truth  and  dignity,  and 
though  he  rather  blamed  others  than  excused  him- 
self, he  was  allowed  to  retire  from  his  Majesty's  presence 
and  councils  with  no  heavier  punishment  than  the  loss 
of  all  the  offices  which  he  held  during  pleasure.  The 
charges  brought  against  Arlington  were  not  proved ; 
and  Lauderdale,  though  subjected  to  a  sentence  similar 
to  that  pronounced  on  Buckingham,  was  permitted, 
through  the  intervention  of  the  King,  to  enjoy  an  equal 
impunity,  the  judgment  of  the  House  being  executed  on 
neither.'f 

In  pursuance  of  the  same  views,  an  effort  was  made  New  test 
by  the  popular  party  to  expel  the  Duke  of  York  from  proposed, 
the  House  of  Peers,  and  even  from  court.  The  Commons 
entertained  a  motion  for  a  test  more  comprehensive 
than  that  which  had  already  received  the  sanction  of 
Parliament,  intending  to  enact  that,  whoever  refused  to 
take  it  should  be  declared  incapable  of  holding  a  seat  in 
either  House,  and  even  prohibited  from  approaching 
within  five  miles  of  the  royal  residence.  While  this 
proposal  was  undergoing  due  discussion,  a  different 
plan  of  securities  had  been  devised  by  the  Lords,  namely, 
to  disarm  all  Roman  Catholics,  to  prevent  the  Princes  of 
the  blood  from  marrying  any  but  Protestants,  and  to  pro- 
vide that  all  the  branches  of  the  royal  family,  the  eldest 

*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  618. 

f  Ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  643.  The  Lords  as  well  as  the  King  took 
offence  at  Buckingham  and  Arlington  for  appearing  before  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  made  a  standing  order  that  thence- 
forth no  Peer  should  answer  any  charge  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons in  person,  by  writing  or  by  counsel,  under  the  penalty  of 
being  committed  "to  the  Black  Rod  or  the  Tower  during  the 
pleasure  of  the  House.  Wallace,  vii.  p.  133. 
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sons  of  Roman  Catholic  Peers,  and  all  the  children  of 
otherRoman  Catholics,if  their  parents  were  dead,  should 
be  educated  in  the  Protestant  faith.  It  was  likewise  moved 
that  to  a  Prince  of  the  blood  the  penalty  for  marrying 
a  lady  who  professed  the  religion  of  Rome  should  be 
the  forfeiture  of  his  right  to  the  throne,  should  he  hap- 
pen to  be  in  the  line  of  succession.  It  is  asserted  in 
the  Life  of  James,  that  when  this  new  test  was  carried 
by  vote  in  the  Commons,  "  the  Duke's  friends  and  the 
loyal  party,  out  of  regard  to  the  blood  royal,  had  inter- 
est enough,  by  a  majority  of  only  two  votes,  to  have  a 
proviso  added  of  exception  for  the  Duke's  person,  which 
put  the  little  Earl  of  Shaftesbury  so  out  of  humour,  that 
he  w0.s  heard  to  say,  he  did  not  care  what  became  of  the 
Bill."* 

No  sooner  had  Charles  made  peace  with  Holland,  than 
it  became  manifest  to  the  French  King  that  the  arms 
of  England  might  possibly  be  employed  against  him. 
Hence  he  saw  the  necessity  of  securing  the  neutrality  of 
his  late  ally ;  an  object  which  could  only  be  accom- 
plished by  supplying  him  with  money,  and  thereby  re- 
lieving him  from  his  dependence  on  Parliament,  the 
majority  of  whom  were  favourably  inclined  towards  the 
Dutch.  It  is  asserted  that  this  crooked  policy  originated 
with  the  Duke  of  York,  who  kept  up  a  regular  corre- 
spondence with  Louis,  and  who  could  perceive  no  other 
method  of  protecting  himself  against  the  opposition,  or 
of  shielding  his  brother  from  the  reproaches  of  the  peo- 
ple. But  whatever  may  have  been  the  motive,  it  admits 
not  of  any  doubt  that,  from  this  time,  the  English  mo- 
narch condescended  to  become  a  pensioner  of  France, 
and  to  devote  himself  to  her  interests.  The  knowledge 
or  even  the  suspicion  of  such  a  fact  could  not  fail  to  in- 
cense the  popular  leaders,  who,  as  some  of  them  were 
discarded  ministers,  and  acquainted  with  the  intrigues 
of  the  court,  were  little  likely  to  question  the  accuracy 
of  the  report  which  conveyed  the  royal  venality  to  their 
ears.  They  therefore  resolved  that,  so  soon  as  the 
Houses  should  be  permitted  to  assemble,  decisive  steps 
should  be  adopted  for  exposing  the  government,  and 
bringing  the  principal  members  of  the  cabinet  to  con- 
dign punishment.f 

The  Earl  of  Dauby,  who  had  received  due  information 
as  to  the  designs  of  his  enemies,  resolved  to  anticipate 
them  by  making  a  forward  movement  on  their  ground. 
He  had  observed  that  zeal  against  Popery  was  the  chief 
source  of  their  favour  with  the  multitude ;  for  which  rea- 
son measures  were  taken  not  only  to  enforce  with  the 
greatest  vigour  the  laws  already  passed  for  the  dis- 
couragement of  Roman  Catholics,  butalso  toenact  others 
still  more  severe.  A  proclamation  meanwhile  was 
issued  on  the  authority  of  the  King  in  council,  com- 
manding that  all  natives  who  had  orders  in  the  church 
of  Rome  should  leave  the  realm  in  the  course  of  six 
weeks,  under  pain  of  death;  that  every  subject  who  at- 
tended Mass,  whether  in  the  Queen's  chapel  or  in  those 
of  the  foreign  ambassadors,  should  suffer  a  year's  im- 
prisonment and  pay  a  fine  of  a  hundred  marks;  and 

should  dare  to  enter  the  alaces  °f 


that 

Whitehall"  or  of  St.  James's, Tor'WyTtheTplace  where 
the  court  might  happen  to  be  resident,  he  should,  if  a 
Peer,  be  sent  to  the  Tower,  and,  ifa  Commoner,  be 
commuted  to  an  ordinary  prison.  The  same  document 
s  known  that  all  licences  for  separate  places  of  wor- 

t  «f^  °fjames  th*  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  489,  490. 

t  W1lkms)iv.p.595.    Burnet,  i.p.  253.    Kea  net,  p.  301. 


ship  had  been  cancelled,  and  that  the  laws  against  con-  Annals  of 
venticles  were  to  be  acted  upon  to  the  full  extent  of  the     Britain, 
several  penalties. 

When  Parliament  assembled  in  Aprjl  1675,  the  Chan- 
cellor explained  and  defended  the  proclamation  now 
described,  in  order  to  meet  the  objections  of  his  friends, 
who  had  usually  advocated  the  cause  of  toleration.  It 
was  soon  observed  that  the  Opposition,  who  had  never 
ceased  to  declaim  against  Popery,  took  little  interest  in  ^ 
the  question  of  religion,  and  that,  in  proportion  as  the  meets, 
ministry  showed  zeal  for  the  exclusive  establishment  of  April. 
Protestantism,  their  ardour  gradually  cooled.  Leaving  A-  D- 
this  topic,  therefore,  they  proceeded  to  attack  the  govern-  1675. 
ment  on  points  of  general  policy,  and  even  went  so  far 
as  to  exhibit  articles  of  impeachment  against  Danby, 
who  was  accused  of  abusing  his  official  influence,  squan 
dering  the  royal  treasure,  and  enriching  his  own  family. 
But,  being  unable  to  prove  the  allegations  brought  for- 
ward, they  next  addressed  the  King  respecting  the 
English  regiments  still  in  the  French  service  ;  and  as  his 
answer  was  not  satisfactory,  a  violent  debate  ensued. 
The  House  resolved  itself  into  a  Committee  to  consider 
the  reply,  and  even  the  expediency  of  a  second  address ; 
both  of  which  points  were  discussed  with  a  degree  of 
warmth  which  seemed  to  threaten  the  renewal  of  a  civil 
war.  Several  members,  not  content  with  the  utmost 
licence  of  expression,  laid  their  hands  on  their  swords, 
prepared  to  maintain  their  arguments  at  the  hazard  of 
life ;  but  the  Speaker  with  great  firmness  put  an  end  Firmness 
to  the  altercation  by  resuming  the  chair,  in  defiance  of  °f tne 
their  menaces,  and  by  commanding  their  attention  to  sPeaker« 
the  ordinary  business  of  the  day.  The  "  further  address" 
appears  to  have  been  voted,  though  there  is  no  evidence 
on  record  that  it  ever  was  presented  to  the  King;  the 
more  resolute  adherents  of  the  Opposition  being  per- 
haps satisfied  with  their  triumph  in  debate,  and  with 
the  consciousness  that  they  had  thereby  given  some 
equivalent  for  the  gratuities  which  they  are  accused  of 
having  accepted  from  the  Dutch  and  Spanish  ambassa- 
dors. But  to  whatever  extent  they  may  have  sacrificed 
to  their  avarice  or  personal  animosity,  they  did  not 
neglect  the  interests  of  the  people,  nor  the  defence  of 
national  freedom.  They  brought  in  a  Bill,  making  it 
treason  to  levy  money  without  consent  of  Parliament; 
another,  to  compel  such  members  as  accepted  office 
under  the  Crown  to  vacate  their  seats  ;  and  a  third,  to 
secure  so  far  the  liberty  of  the  subject  as  to  prevent 
any  one  from  being  committed  to  prison  or  sent  beyond 
sea,  without  a  regular  trial. 

While  these  encroachments  on  the  royal  authority  Non-resist- 
were  gradually  diminishing  the  practical  influence  of  ing  test 
the  King's  name,  an  attempt  was  made  in  the  House  of  ProPose^' 
Lords  to  establish  a  principle  which  might  guard  the 
throne  against  the  assault  of  democracy.  This  object 
was  meant  to  be  accomplished  by  the  enactment  of  a 
test  enforcing  non-resistance,  and  the  oath  proposed 
ran  in  the  following  words: — "I  do  declare  that  it  is 
not  lawful,  upon  any  pretence  whatever,  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  King;  and  that  I  do  abhor  that 
traitorous  position  of  taking  up  arms,  by  his  authority, 
against  his  person,  or  against  those  who  are  commis- 
sioned by  him,  according  to  law,  in  time  of  rebellion 
or  war,  and  acting  in  pursuance  of  such  commission  ; 
and  I  do  swear  that  I  will  not  at  any  time  endeavour 
the  alteration  of  the  Protestant  religion  now  established 
by  law  in  the  church  of  England  ;  nor  will  I  endeavour 
any  alteration  in  the  government,  in  church  or  state,  as 
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History.  ^  's  ^Y  law  established."  The  penalty  attached  to  the 
violation  of  this  engagement  was  a  fine  of  five  hundred 
pounds,  and  the  incapacity  of  holding  office  in  the 
name  of  his  Majesty.* 

After  a  long  debate  the  Bill  was  passed  by  a  majority 
in  the  lower  House,  and'would  probably  have  attained 
the  authority  of  law,  had  not  a  quarrel  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Peers,  on  the  extent  of  appellate 
Parliame"t  jurisdiction,  rendered  it  necessary  for  his  Majesty  to 
prorogued.  ^^  ^  en^  tQ  ^  gessjon  Hoping  to  find  that  a 

recess  of  four  months  had  cooled  the  passions  of  the 
orators  on  either  side,  Charles  called  them  togethei 
again  in  October;  but  he  soon  discovered  that  in  this 
expectation  he  had  relied  too  much  on  the  soothing  in- 
fluence of  time,  and  ascribed  too  little  weight  to  the 
pertinacity  of  political  rancour.  The  dispute  respecting 
the  privilege  of  appeal  was  revived  with  undiminished 
fury;  and  as  the  minister  perceived  that  they  were 
resolved  to  spend  the  time  in  fruitless  harangues  rather 
than  in  providing  for  the  wants  of  the  public  service,  he 
suggested  to  his  royal  master  the  expediency  of  a 
second  prorogation.  Nor  were  they  permitted  to 
meet  again  till  February,  1677,  when,  owing  to  the 
long  discontinuance  of  their  meeting,  doubts  were 
raised  by  certain  Peers  concerning  the  legality  of  the 
proceedings  on  which  they  were  about  to  enter.  An 
old  law  of  Edward  III.  had  declared  that  Parlia- 
ments should  be  held  once  every  year,  or  oftener  if 
need  be ;  and  as  the  late  prorogation  had  extended  be- 
yond twelve  months,  it  appeared  in  the  eyes  of  those 
individuals  as  equivalent  to  a  dissolution.  They  forgot, 
or  were  unwilling  to  give  any  importance  to  the  fact, 
that  a  more  recent  law,  which  repealed  the  triennial 
statute,  had  fixed  that  it  was  necessary  to  assemble 
Parliament  only  once  in  three  years.  The  exercise  of  a 
little  severity  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  brought  the 
leaders  of  the  faction  to  acknowledge  their  error,  and  to 
acquiesce  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  who  declared  in 
favour  of  the  practice  adopted  by  the  government.t 

At  the  time  when  Charles,  by  making  a  treaty  with 
the  Dutch,  had  retired  from  all  active  share  in  the  war, 
he  offered  his  services  to  Louis  in  the  character  of  a 
mediator.  The  Spaniards  and  Imperialists,  whose 
interests  were  only  remotely  concerned,  showed  a  dispo- 
sition to  listen  to  overtures  for  peace  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  neither  the  Prince  of  Orange  nor  the  French 
King  felt  any  desire  to  sheath  the  sword  until  the  for- 
tune of  arms  should  have  placed  their  affairs  in  a  more 
favourable  position.  A  Congress  met  at  Nimeguen  in 
July,  1675,  under  the  auspices  of  the  English  monarch, 
and  the  representatives  from  the  several  States  appeared 
with  their  credentials,  avowing  the  utmost  readiness  to 
treat ;  nevertheless,  after  eighteen  months  had  elapsed, 
no  basis  could  be  established  on  which  even  the  preli- 
minary negotiation  could  proceed.  Both  sides  longed 
to  await  the  issue  of  each  succeeding  campaign ;  the 
one  being  desirous  to  recover,  the  other  to  retain,  the 
towns  and  provinces  which  had  been  disputed  by  the 
contending  armies,  on  their  respective  frontiers.  Hence 
it  was  not  till  August,  1678,  that  the  Peace  of  Nimeguen 
was  settled,  suddenly  and  in  anger;  leaving  the  belli- 
gerents with  arms  in  their  hands  and  enmity  in  their 
hearts,  and  throwing  a  great  accession  of  power  into 


*  Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  714.      Marvell,    Growth  of 
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the  possession  of  France,  whose  pretensions  had  already 
become  formidable  to  the  rest  of  Europe.* 

During  the  interval  which  passed  between  the  peace 
with  Holland  and  the  termination  of  the  war,  the 
English  Parliament  was  the  scene  of  much  faction,  in- 
trigue, and  cupidity.  Without  yielding  belief  too  easily 
to  party-writers,  it  will  be  acknowledged  by  every  one 
who  peruses  our  annals  for  the  period  now  indicated, 
that,  while  there  stood  forth  a  small  band  of  sincere 
patriots,  who  discarded  every  other  object  but  the  good 
of  their  country,  the  greater  number  looked  for  their 
reward  either  to  the  court,  which  had  offices  and  pen 
sions  to  bestow,  or  to  a  less  honourable  quarter,  whence 
pecuniary  gratifications  are  said  to  have  been  dispensed. 
Louis  could  boast  at  once  of  buying  the  policy  of  the 
King  and  the  voice  of  the  Opposition.  Even  the  re- 
nowned Algernon  Sidney  disdained  not  to  receive  money 
from  the  French  ambassador;  and  there  are  others, 
whose  names  and  professed  motives  ought  to  have  kept 
them  above  the  reach  of  so  despicable  an  influence, 
who  are  nevertheless  subject  to  just  suspicion.f 

The  King  was  led,  not  less  by  inclination  than  by  an 
imaginary  advantage,  to  take  part  with  France;  and  it 
may  be  urged  as  an  apology  for  him  as  well  as  for  the 
leaders  of  the  Opposition,  that  they  accepted  bribes  to 
follow  a  line  of  conduct  which  they  were  otherwise  most 
disposed  to  pursue.  On  the  one  hand,  Charles  always 
regarded  his  alliance  with  Louis  as  a  sure  resource  in 
case  of  any  commotions  among  his  own  subjects ;  and 
whatever  schemes  he  might  have  entertained  for  en- 
larging his  prerogative,  or  altering  the  established  reli- 
gion, it  was  from  that  quarter  alone  he  could  expect 
either  countenance  or  aid.  On  the  other  hand,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  dreaded  that  his  Parliament  would  in  the 
end  treat  him  as  they  had  formerly  used  his  father; 
and  that  after  they  had  engaged  him  in  a  continental 
war,  they  would  take  advantage  of  his  necessities,  and 
compel  him  to  purchase  supplies  by  sacrificing  his 
authority  and  abandoning  his  ministers.  The  people 
at  large  were  earnest  in  their  wishes  that  he  should 
espouse  the  cause  of  Holland  and  her  allies  against  the 
triumphant  arms  of  France ;  and  it  was  every  where 
acknowledged  that  at  several  stages  of  the  war  he 
might  have  acted  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe.  But  it  is 
not  undeserving  of  notice  that,  whenever  he  manifested 
a  determination  to  assist  the  Dutch,  and  urge  the  court 
of  Paris  to  peace,  the  patriots  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons relaxed  in  their  endeavours,  and  even  refused  to 
co-operate  with  him.  When  he  solicited  money  to 
enable  him  to  equip  his  navy  and  recruit  his  army,  they 
insinuated  an  apprehension  that  his  ulterior  designs 
were  against  the  liberties  of  his  subjects.  For  example, 
in  1677,  they  voted  an  address  beseeching  his  Majesty 
to  enter  into  a  league,  offensive  and  defensive,  with  the 
States-General  of  the  United  Provinces,  against  the 
growth  and  power  of  the  French  King,  and  for  the  pre- 
servation of  the  Spanish  Netherlands ;  and  yet  in  the 
beginning  of  the  following  year,  when  he  seemed  re- 
solved to  buckle  on  his  armour,  at  the  head  of  thirty 
thousand  men,  and  a  fleet  of  ninety  sail,  they  instantly 
became  cool,  and  started  a  variety  of  difficulties.  They 

*  Temple,  vol.  ii.  p.  461. 

•{•  This  subject  is  ably  discussed  by  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  537,  and 
by  Lord  John  Russell,  in  the  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell. 
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Russell  and  Lord  Hollis  alone  refused  to  touch  any  French 
money ;  all  the  others  received  presents  or  bribes  from  Barillon. 
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did  not  hesitate  to  say  that  they  considered  such  prepa- 
rations as  intended  more  against  the  independence  of 
England  than  against  the  progress  of  the  French  mo- 
narch. Accordingly,  instead  of  co-operating  with  the 
King  during  his  short  fit  of  activity,  they  appointed  a 
day  to  inquire  into  the  state  of  the  nation  with  regard 
to  religion ;  and  having  entered  upon  this  subject,  they 
proceeded  so  far  as  to  vote  that,  however  urgent  the 
occasion,  they  would  lay  no  further  charge  upon  the 
people  till  secured  against  the  prevalence  of  the  Catholic 
party.  In  short,  it  has  been  justly  remarked,  by  a  phi- 
losophical historian,  that  the  Parliament  was  impatient 
for  war  when  the  King  seemed  averse  to  it;  and  that 
they  grew  suspicious  of  some  sinister  design  as  soon  as 
he  complied  with  their  requests,  and  appeared  to  enter 
into  their  measures.* 

The  peace  of  Europe  was  at  length  accelerated  by  an 
event  which,  a  short  time  afterwards,  was  attended  with 
still  more  important  consequences.  His  Majesty  could 
not  fail  to  perceive  that  the  affections  of  a  large  body  of 
his  people  were  directed  towards  the  Prince  of  Orange, 
both  as  the  head  of  the  confederacy  which  was  employed 
in  checking  the  ambition  of  Louis,  and  also  as  the  chief 
representative  of  the  Protestant  interest  in  the  southern 
division  of  the  continent.  To  gratify  the  nation  in  this 
respect,  he  proposed  a  marriage  between  William  and 
the  eldest  daughter  of  his  brother,  the  Princess  Mary, 
now  the  heir  presumptive  to  the  throne.  The  Stadt- 
holder,  whose  thoughts  were  immersed  in  politics  and 
war,  is  said  to  have  received  the  proposal  with  some 
degree  of  indifference  ;  but  a  little  consideration,  joined 
to  the  advice  of  his  friends  in  England,  opened  up  to 
him  the  many  advantages  which  such  a  union  must 
necessarily  confer  upon  the  States-General,  as  well  as 
on  the  House  of  Orange.  The  completion  of  this  maich. 
which  gave  great  courage  to  the  allies,  convinced  the 
King  of  France  that  he  could  no  longer  trifle  with  the 
repose  of  his  neighbours.  He  had  been  kept  in  igno- 
rance that  such  a  measure  was  contemplated  ;  his 
counsel  had  not  been  solicited ;  his  ambassador  was  not 
admitted  as  a  party  ;  and  he  therefore  concluded  that 
the  accession  of  England  to  the  cause  of  the  confede- 
rates would  follow  as  the  natural  consequence.  It  soon 
appeared,  indeed,  that  Charles,  who  still  required  his 
yearly  benefaction,  meant  not  to  push  matters  at  once 
to  such  an  extremity;  and  though  he  immediately 
began  to  adjust  with  his  nephew  the  terms  of  a  general 
peace,  he  left  to  Louis  all  the  chances  which  might  arise 
from  the  success  of  his  arms  during  another  campaign. 
But  in  making  this  concession,  he  soon  felt  that  he  had 
placed  a  serious  obstacle  in  the  way  which  led  to  the 
completion  of  his  avowed  purpose,  the  restoration  of 
tranquillity  at  home  and  abroad.  The  French,  in  the 
summer  of  1678,  made  such  formidable  inroads  on  the 
territory  of  Holland  and  of  the  Spanish  provinces,  that 
great  alarm  was  experienced  at  Amsterdam,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  the  Low  Countries.  To  meet 
thls  changed  aspect  of  affairs,  twenty  thousand  men 
were  raised  and  encamped  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  and  several  regiments  were  sent  to  Ostend, 
under  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  with  the  view  of  de- 
fending that  important  station.  The  envoys  at  Nime- 
guen  now  accelerated  their  motions,  and  at  length  a 
treaty  was  signed,  which,  though  acceded  to  by  the 
allies,  gave  an  undue  preponderance  to  France,  and 
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thereby  led,  at   no  distant  period,  to  the  renewal   of  Annals  of 
hostilities.*  Britain. 

When  the  return  of  peace  to  the  nations,  so  long 
agitated  by  the  ebbing  and  flowing  tide  of  war,  had 
imposed  silence  on  the  fiery  orators  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  who,  if  we  may  use  the  language  ofCourtin, 
only  spoke  more  loudly  that  they  might  be  bought  at  a 
higher  price,  the  domestic  repose  of  England  began  to 
be  disturbed  by  rumours  of  plots  for  the  overthrow  of 
religion  and  the  extinction  of  the  Protestant  succession. 
So  early  as  1675,  an  impostor  appeared  in  London,  The  im- 
under  the  assumed  name  of  Luzancy,  who  professed  to  poster 
be  a  convert  from  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  being  per-  Luzancy. 
mitted  to  read  his  abjuration  in  the  pulpit  of  the  Savoy, 
he  was  soon  afterwards  ordained  a  clergyman  of  the 
Anglican  communion.  To  keep  alive  the  interest  which 
had  been  excited  in  his  favour,  he  invented  a  story  well 
calculated  to  gratify  the  popular  taste,  and  to  justify  the 
fears  of  those  who  found  themselves  the  victims  of  that 
epidemic  alarm  to  which  even  persons  of  good  sense 
were  now  periodically  subject.  He  said  that  one  day, 
while  sitting  in  his  lodgings,  Father  St.  Germain,  who 
was  described  as  confessor  to  the  Duchess  of  York, 
burst  in  suddenly  upon  him,  and,  holding  a  dagger  to 
his  breast,  compelled  him  by  the  threat  of  instant  death 
to  sign  a  recantation  of  his  new  principles,  and  promise 
to  return  to  his  native  country.  This  important  intelli- 
gence was  communicated  to  the  King  by  Lord  Hollis  ; 
and  the  House  of  Commons  were  also  made  acquainted 
xvjth  it  through  the  medium  of  Lord  Russell.  A  pro- 
clamation \\as  forthwith  published  for  the  apprehension 
of  St.  Germa'n  ;  the  Peers  took  steps  for  the  conver- 
sion r>f  all  monks  and  friars  in  foreign  monasteries; 
and  the  lo'ver  House  induced  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  to 
issiit-  Ins  Wiirrant  for  the  seizure  of  all  Catholic  priests, 
recommended  Luzancy  to  the  protection  of  his  Majesty, 
and  parsed  a  Bill  for  the  exclusion  of  all  Roman  Catho- 
lics from  Parliament  and  the  presence  of  the  royal 
family.  But  amidst  this  glow  of  favour  and  munifi- 
cence, the  early  history  and  true  character  of  the  con- 
vert was  made  known,  by  means  of  a  pamphlet  written 
by  a  minister  of  the  French  reformed  church.  It  then 
appeared  that  this  martyr  to  clerical  bigotry  had  been 
compelled  to  flee  from  justice  in  his  native  province, 
where  he  had  committed  the  crime  of  forgery,  and  that 
he  had  succeeded  in  accomplishing  a  voyage  to  England, 
where  he  arrived  equally  destitute  of  wealth  and  of 
reputation.  After  this,  he  was  allowed  to  drop  gradu- 
ally into  obscurity,  but  not  until  he  was  admitted 
Master  of  Arts  at  Oxford,  and  had  obtained  a  living 
at  Essex. \ 

This  daring  imposition  on  popular  credulity  was  fol-  Popish 
lowed,  in  1678,  by  the  celebrated  Popish  plot,  in  which  Plot- 
the  infamous  Titus  Gates  was  the  principal  actor.     To  C_h"*cter 
effect    his    purpose,   he   employed   as  a  tool  a  person 
named   Kirkby,  who,  accosting  the   King  one  evening 
in  St.  James's  Park,  warned  him  that  his  life  was  in 


*  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.  p.  112.  The  venality  of  both  King  and 
Parliament  at  this  period  is  truly  disgraceful.  Courtin  writes  to 
Louis  in  February,  1677,  /"ai  refu  la  lettre  de  change  tfonze 
mil/e  fivret  sterlings,  mr  le  quartier  tCOctobre;  elle  ett  venu  fort 
a  pinpot  parceque  le  roi  iT Anylelerre  avail  besoin  ifargent  pour 
gngner  c'vx  qui  tont  accoutume  a  nt  faire  de  bruit  que  pour  faire 
let  mifiix  achester. 

t  Common?  Journal,  Nov.  8,  1673.  Lord*1  Journal,  xii.  p.  21. 
Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  780.  Athen.  Oxon.  vol.  iv.  Bur- 
net,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 
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danger.  In  an  intervi-ew  which  took  place  the  same 
night,  he  informed  his  Majesty  that  two  individuals, 
Grove  and  Pickering1,  with  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the 
Queen's  physician,  were  engaged  to  put  him  to  death  ; 
adding  that  a  friend,  from  whom  he  had  received  the 
information,  was  ready  to  disclose  all  the  particulars  in 
writing.  The  person  here  referred  to  was  Dr.  Tonge, 
a  man  of  very  weak  understanding,  and  entitled  to  rank 
either  as  a  fool  or  a  knave,  but  who  had  supplied  himself 
with  certain  papers  relating  to  a  pretended  conspiracy, 
which,  he  maintained,  were  thrust  under  his  door, 
though  he  acknowledged  his  acquaintance  with  the 
name  of  the  author.  Gates,  the  individual  to  whom  he 
thus  guardedly  alluded,  now  came  forward,  and  revealed 
the  particulars  of  the  plot  at  great  length ;  but  finding 
the  King  and  his  minister  equally  incredulous,  he  re- 
paired, with  Tonge  and  Kirkby,  to  Sir  Edmondbury 
Godfrey,  to  make  oath  to  the  truth  of  his  information. 
Previously  to  this  official  act,  Tonge  had  informed  the 
Lord  Treasurer  that  a  packet  of  letters,  written  by 
Jesuits  concerned  in  the  conspiracy,  was  that  night  put 
into  the  post-office  at  Windsor,  directed  to  Bedingfield, 
one  of  their  order,  and  confessor  to  the  Duke  of  York. 
Danby  carried  this  intelligence  to  his  Majesty,  hut  found 
that  he  was  too  late  to  intercept  the  letters ;  these  had 
already  reached  the  hands  of  the  chaplain,  who  delivered 
them  to  his  master  as  forgeries  having  some  bad  object 
which  he  could  not  comprehend.  Charles  appears  to 
have  been  convinced  of  the  imposture  attempted  by  the 
unprincipled  writers  who  had  attempted  to  work  upon 
his  fears  ;  and  the  stratagem  might  have  been  defeated 
at  this  early  period,  had  not  James,  in  order  to  clear  his 
own  character  and  that  of  his  confessor,  insisted  that 
the  packet  transmitted  to  the  latter  should  be  laid  before 
the  council.* 

The  story  told  by  Gates  when  allowed  to  appear  be- 
fore the  cabinet  ministers  is  familiar  to  every  one, 
including  the  murder  of  the  King  by  the  Jesuits,  the 
burning  of  London,  and  the  re-establishment  of  Popery 
under  the  Duke  of  York  throughout  all  his  dominions. 
He  forgot  not  to  add  that  himself  was  employed  on 
missions,  and  intrusted  with  letters,  respecting  the  plot, 
between  England,  Spain,  and  France  ;  that  he  had  held 
several  conferences  on  the  subject  with  Father  La 
Chaise,  the  confessor  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  with  Don 
John  of  Austria,  when  resident  at  Madrid ;  and  that  he 
had  seen  counted  out,  in  the  presence  of  the  latter,  the 
gold  with  which  Sir  George  Wakeman  was  to  be  bribed 
to  poison  the  King.  When  asked  whether  he,  in  his 
capacity  of  agent  for  the  Jesuits,  could  produce  any 
written  evidence  in  support  of  his  statement,  he  replied 
that  he  should  be  furnished  with  the  most  ample  docu- 
ments, were  the  persons  whom  he  had  named  to  be  in- 
stantly arrested.  Fortunately  for  his  credit,  there  were 
found  in  the  possession  of  Coleman,  an  intriguing  per- 
son who  had  recently  become  a  convert  to  the  Romish 
faith,  and  held  the  office  of  secretary  to  the  Duchess  of 
York,  some  loose  papers  connected  with  a  foreign  cor- 
respondence he  had  carried  on  in  the  years  1675  and 
1676.  In  writing  to  Father  La  Chaise,  he  had  pro- 
posed that  Louis  should  furnish  him  and  his  friends 
with  twenty  thousand  pounds,  to  be  employed  in 
England  for  purposes  which  would  contribute  greatly  to 
the  promotion  of  French  interest  and  the  cause  of  the 
true  church.  "Success,"  he  added  "would  gi-ve  the 

*  Life  of  James  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  318. 
\OL.  XII. 
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greatest    blow    to   the  Protestant   religion  that  it  had   Annals  of 
received  since  its  birth;"  reminding  the  old  priest,  to  ^      ^"'y 
whom  he  confided  his  secret  thoughts,  that  "  they  had  a 
mighty  work  on  their  hands,  no  less  than  the  conversion 
of  three  kingdoms,  and  by  that,  perhaps,  the  utter  sub- 
duing of  a  pestilent  heresy,  which  had  so  long  domi- 
neered over  great  part  of  the  northern  world."    Coleman 
was  immediately  committed  to  prison,  being  suspected, 
not  without  some  appearance  of  reason,  of  entertaining  Coleman 
designs  inconsistent  with  the  duty  of  a  subject.*  ««*  *•  P"- 

The  circumstances  now  mentioned,  though  not  ne-  *°*" 
cessarily  connected  with  such  a  plot  as  Gates  had  un- 
dertaken to  reveal,  increased  the  alarm  to  which  his 
machinations  had  given  rise,  and  threw  an  air  of  pro- 
bability over  his  statements.  Another  incident  tended 
still  further  to  deepen  the  impression.  Sir  E.  Godfrey,  Death  of 
before  whom  the  deposition  had  been  made  on  oath,  Sir  E. 
was  a  short  time  afterwards  found  dead  near  Primrose-  Godfrey, 
hill,  and  a  coroner's  inquest  found  that  he  had  been 
murdered.  The  Roman  Catholics,  as  usual,  were  sus- 
pected of  this  horrid  crime ;  and  hence  the  fears  of  the 
populace,  who  anticipated  a  general  massacre  and  the 
conflagration  of  the  city,  knew  no  bounds.  Parliament, 
which  met  on  the  21st  October,  soon  made  manifest 
that  their  leading  members  were  not  above  the  reach  of 
the  frenzy  which  had  seized  the  public  mind.  The 
Opposition,  more  especially,  under  the  direction  of 
Shattesbury,  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  investigation 
of  the  conspiracy;  being,  however,  it  was  alleged,  more 
desirous  to  spread  a  groundless  alarm  than  to  discover 
the  truth.  Gates,  emboldened  by  such  patronage, 
accused  several  noblemen  of  being  parties  to  the  plot, 
and  even  of  having  received  commissions  from  the  new 
government,  which  was  expected  to  emerge  from  the 
ruins  of  the  constitution  under  a  Catholic  sovereign. 
Accordingly  the  Earl  of  Powis,  Viscount  Stafford,  the 
Lords  Petre,  Arundel,  and  Belasis  were  thrown  into 
prison  as  the  chief  actors  at  whose  instance  the  whole 
scheme  of  treason  had  been  concerted. •{• 

Following  the  impulse  which  they  received  out  of  Ne 
doors,  the  members  of  both  Houses  voted,  "  that  there 
had  been  and  still  was  a  damnable  and  hellish  plot  con- 
trived and  carried  on  by  the  Popish  recusants  for 
assassinating  and  murdering  the  King,  and  for  sub- 
verting the  government,  and  rooting  out  and  destroy- 
ing the  Protestant  religion."  Originating  in  the  same 
feelings,  a  Bill  was  brought  into  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, in  which  it  was  proposed  to  enact,  that  no  person 
should  presume  to  sit  or  vote  in  either  House  of  Par- 
liament, or  name  a  proxy  to  vote  for  him  in  the  House 
of  Lords,  unless  he  had  previously,  in  the  presence  of 
the  House,  taken  the  oaths  of  allegiance  and  supremacy, 
and  subscribed  the  declaration  against  transubstantia- 
tion.  The  penalties  in  this  case  were  those  which  had 
been  proposed  on  former  occasions,  but  which  the 
lenity  of  the  Protestant  members,  or  the  influence  of  the 
Crown,  prevented  from  acquiring  the  sanction  of  law ; 
namely,  a  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds,  joined  to  the  dis- 
ability to  sue  in  any  court  of  law  or  equity,  to  receive  any 
legacy  ordeedof  gift, or  to  act  in  any  manner  as  guardian, 
executor,  or  administrator.  It  was  not  disguised  that 
the  Duke  was  the  main  object  of  all  these  attacks ;  and 

*  Dalrymple,  vol.  ii.  p.  199.  Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p.  £2.  Burnet, 
vol.  ii.  p.  94.  Memoirs  in  Life  of  James,  vol.  i.  p.  533. 
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the  next  step  taken  by  the  popular  leaders  was  to  move 
an  address  in  either  House,  that  his  royal  highness 
should  be  removed  from  the  presence  and  councils  of 
the  sovereign.  They  did  not  indeed  accuse  him  of  any 
direct  participation  in  the  plot;  and  Gates  himseli, 
when  examined  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers,  declared  his 
belief  in  James's  innocence.  The  charge  of  treason 
was  therefore  abandoned  ;  but  they  contended  that  his 
influence  at  court  encouraged  the  Papists  to  persevere 
in  their  dangerous  measures,  while  he  proved  an  in- 
superable obstacle  to  those  arrangements  which  were 
requisite  for  the  security  of  Protestantism.  The  King 
was  greatly  incensed  at  Shaftesbury  and  Lord  William 
Russell,  who  pressed  the  motion  in  their  respective 
Houses;  but  his  love  of  ease  soon  overcame  his  resent- 
ment, and  he  entreated  his  brother  to  resign  his  place 
as  a  privy  counsellor,  and  thereby  disarm  the  fury  of 
his  persecutors.  It  was  not  without  a  severe  struggle 
that  the  Duke  acceded  to  this  recommendation  ;  and  in 
complying  with  the  royal  will  in  a  matter  so  deeply 
affecting  his  personal  consequence,  he  probably  hoped 
to  avert  from  the  Roman  Catholics  the  doom  meditated 
against  them  by  the  Test  Bill  still  before  Parliament.  If 
this  benevolent  purpose  constituted  one  of  his  motives 
in  that  act  of  self-denial,  he  must  have  experienced  a 
painful  disappointment;  for,  contrary  to  the  expectation 
of  those  nearest  the  seat  of  government,  the  Bill  passed 
with  little  opposition,  but  containing  a  clause  which 
exempted  the  heir  to  the  throne  from  its  operation. 
Charles,  when  giving  his  assent  to  this  statute  which 
deprived  a  large  class  among  his  subjects  of  a  valuable 
privilege,  stated  distinctly  that  his  voice  was  opposed  at 
once  t\,  his  judgment  and  his  feelings,  and  that  he 
yielded  this  sacrifice  to  the  necessity  of  circumstances, 
to  the  opinion  of  faithful  counsellors,  and  the  safety  of 
his  kingdom.* 

Having  failed  in  their  attempts  against  the  Duke  of 
York,  the  partisans  of  Shaftesbury  next  directed  their 
intrigues  towards  the  Queen,  whom  they  resolved  to 
impeach  as  an  agent  in  the  plot,  and  consequently  as 
chargeable  with  the  great  crime  of  high  treason.  To 
the  honour  of  his  Majesty  this  diabolical  conspiracy 
was  defeated,  but  not  before  Gates  had  presented  him- 
self in  the  House  of  Commons  as  a  public  accuser,  and 
induced  the  members  to  vote  an  address  for  her  removal 
from  the  royal  household.  The  Peers,  refusing  to 
concur  in  this  cruel  persecution,  appointed  a  committee 
to  state  the  reasons  of  their  refusal,  which  bore  very 
distinctly  on  the  inadmissible  nature  of  the  evidence 
laid  before  the  council.  Hence  the  popular  leaders 
found  it  necessary  to  rest  satisfied  in  the  mean  time  with 
the  prosecution  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Lords,  formerly 
sent  to  the  Tower,  and  with  the  trials  of  those  inferior 
personages  whom  the  authors  of  the  plot  had  denounced 
as  the  original  conspirators.  Coleman  and  several 
others  were  visited  with  the  severest  penalty  of  law,  on 

*  The  Peers  whom  this  Act  deprived  of  their  seats  in  the  House 
were  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  Earls  of  Shrewsbury,  Berkshire, 
Portland,  Cardigan,  and  Powis,  the  Viscounts  Montague  and 
Stafford,  the  Lords  Mowbray,  Audley,  Stourton,  Petre,  ArundeJ, 
Hunsdon,  Belasis,  Langdale,  Teynham,  Carrington,  Weddrington, 
Gerard  of  Bromley,  and  Clifford.  Several  persons  who  assisted  in 
the  escape  of  the  King  after  the  battle  of  Worcester  were  exempted 
.  from  the  effects  of  the  Test  Bill,  and  w  ere  allowed  to  live  as  freely 
as  any  of  his  Majesty's  Protestant  subjects  without  being  liable  to 
the  penalties  against  Popish  recusants.  Lords'  Journal,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  408.  Parliamentary  Hiitury,  vol.  iv.  p.  1039. 


a  species  of  proof  which  is  now  every  where  repudiated 
as  false  and  suborned.* 

Without  attempting  to  fix  the  guilt  of  this  miserable 
plot  on  any  party  or  individual  immersed  in  fhe  politics 
of  the  time,  we  proceed  to  give  an  outline  of  the  cir- 
cumstances which  brought  to  a  close  the  administration 
of  the  Earl  of  Danby,  and  the  existence  of  a  Parlia- 
ment which  had  lasted  seventeen  years.  Montague, 
the  English  minister  at  Paris,  who,  from  a  variety  of 
motives,  had  become  hostile  to  the  Lord  Treasurer, 
revealed  to  the  Opposition  a  letter  written  by  him  in 
the  name  of  his  master  the  King  to  Louis  XIV., 
soliciting,  as  the  reward  of  his  services  in  attempting  to 
bring  about  a  general  peace,  the  payment  of  six  hun- 
dred thousand  livres  in  the  course  of  three  years.  As 
the  terms  of  the  treaty  were  not  accepted,  the  gratuity 
was  not  earned,  and  the  request  of  Charles  was  not 
complied  with  ;  but  so  far  as  the  crime  and  shame  of  so 
base  a  transaction  were  to  be  considered,  the  conduct  of 
the  minister  was  exposed  to  just  condemnation. 
Danby's  letter  was  produced  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
which,  with  some  others  on  the  same  subject,  was  voted 
a  sufficient  ground  for  impeaching  him.  He  was 
accused  of  traitorously  arrogating  to  himself  regal 
power,  by  treating  of  peace  and  war  without  consulting 
the  remaining  members  of  the  council ;  of  keeping  up 
an  army  to  subvert  the  government ;  of  being  popishly 
affected,  and  traitorously  concealing  the  horrid  plot;  of 
wasting  the  King's  treasure ;  and  of  procuring  for  his 
own  use  gifts  and  grants  contrary  to  law.  In  the  month 
of  December  he  was  heard  in  his  own  defence  at  the  bar 
of  the  Peers,  when  his  eloquence,  and  the  proofs  he  ad- 
duced of  his  integrity,  made  so  favourable  an  impression, 
that  a  motion  for  sending  him  to  the  Tower  was  ne- 
gatived by  a  large  majority.  All  further  proceedings  in 
the  cause  were  quashed  by  his  Majesty,  who,  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month,  prorogued  both  Houses,  pre- 
paratory to  their  dissolution  towards  the  end  of  January 
ensuing.f 

This  House  of  Commons,  relieved  in  the  manner 
now  described  from  their  lengthened  duties,  have  been 
praised  or  loaded  with  reprobation  according  to  the 
particular  principles  of  the  historians  by  whom  their 
proceedings  are  recorded.  Till  the  painful  disclosures 
brought  to  light  by  Sir  John  Dalrymple  from  the  cor- 
respondence of  Barillon,  the  French  ambassador,  were 
placed  before  the  public  eye,  the  leading  patriots  were 
esteemed  not  only  pnre  but  entirely  incorruptible  ;  their 
vehement  harangues  against  despotism  and  cupidity 
were  ascribed  to  their  love  of  country  and  their  venera- 
tion for  the  institutions  of  a  free  people  ;  and  no  one  was 
so  uncharitable  as  to  imagine  that  the  same  men  who  de- 
nounced the  government  for  subserviency  to  France,  were 
themselves  bribed  by  the  agents  of  that  ambitious  mo 
narchy.  There  is,  it  has  been  remarked,  something  alike 
instructive  and  revolting  in  the  conductofthe  Opposition 
leaders.  With  the  false  fire  of  religion  and  liberty  on 
their  lips,  inflaming  civil  discord  and  fanatical  zeal  to 
a  sort  of  epidemic  frenzy,  they  were  actuated  only  by 
selfish  passions,  and  their  corrupt  conduct  with  the 
French  King.  Lord  Russell  himself  plunged  into  the 
utmost  depth  of  the  intrigue  with  Barillon,  and  in  that 

*  lords'  Journal*,  vol.  xiii.  y.  335,  392,  403.  State  Trials,  vol.  x. 
p.  1275. 
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of  Montague  against  Danby  ;  but  he  kept  his  hand  pure 
from  the  gold  lavished  by  the  former,  and  when  Rou- 
vigny,  the  envoy,  asked  his  aid  in  the  distribution  of 
French  bribes,  he  said  he  should  be  sorry  to  act  with 
men  who  could  be  gained  by  money.  Among  the 
pensioners  whose  names  are  found  in  the  list  handed 
down  by  Barillon  stands  that  of  Algernon  Sidney  for 
five  hundred  guineas  at  one  time ;  a  supply  which  he 
deemed  it  not  unworthy  of  his  elevated  views  to  take 
from  the  hand  of  a  tyrant,  because  his  object  was  not 
so  much  to  obstruct  the  government  of  Charles  II. 
as  to  overthrow  the  British  constitution  altogether,  and 
to  erect  in  its  place  a  pure  commonwealth  after  the 
ancient  model.  In  one  respect  only  does  this  Parlia- 
ment lay  claim  to  some  portion  of  our  regard.  It  in- 
troduced and  rendered  familiar  to  the  practice  of  our 
national  administration  the  working  of  a  regular  Oppo- 
sition ;  one  of  the  most  effectual  means  that  could  be 
devised  for  securing  the  adoption  of  wise  measures,  and 
for  perpetuating  the  principles  of  constitutional  liberty. 
The  party  of  whom  it  was  composed  consisted  originally 
of  the  Presbyterian  refuse  of  the  Cromwellian  period, 
by  this  time  called  Whigs,  recruited  with  country  gen- 
tlemen, who  contributed  simple  minds  and  silent  votes  ; 
some  few  men  like  Lord  Russell,  whose  public  virtue 
and  love  of  freedom,  unhappily  associated  with  faculties 
of  a  common  order,  degenerated  into  a  morbid  horror  of 
Popery  and  the  Duke  of  York ;  and  a  small  body  of 
republicans,  the  growth  of  the  Commonwealth,  with 
Sidney  at  their  head.* 

In  Scotland,  which  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
was  governed  after  the  manner  of  a  remote  province, 
the  influence  of  the  peculiar  principles  prevailing  at 
court  was  very  little  felt.  Several  years  passed  without 
any  remarkable  event  affecting  either  the  interests  of  the 
dominant  party,  or  the  general  welfare  of  the  kingdom. 
The  zeal  of  the  council,  invested  with  the  administra- 
tien  of  affairs,  continued  to  display  its  terrors  against 
unlawful  assemblies,  while  the  ingenuity  of  the  Cove- 
nanters was  employed  in  evading  the  laws,  or  in  pre- 
paring a  more  effectual  resistance.  The  agents  of  Lau- 
derdale  were  armed  with  bonds,  tests,  and  oaths,  to  se- 
cure the  suspected  loyalty  of  the  western  counties,  but  which 
were  calculated  to  excite  nothing  beyond  contempt  or  in- 
dignation, except  among  cowards  and  hypocrites.  It  was, 
indeed,  one  of  the  main  evils  of  those  unhappy  times, 
that  the  ruling  faction,  whatever  might  be  their  reli- 
gious creed,  so  far  from  being  satisfied  with  their  power 
over  life  and  fortune,  insisted  also  upon  dictating  to  the 
conscience  and  restraining  its  privilege.  For  example, 
after  the  overthrow  of  episcopacy  at  the  commencement 
of  the  grand  rebellion,  the  authors  of  the  Covenant, 
supported  by  a  military  force,  determined  to  compel 
uniformity  of  belief  and  practice  in  religion,  as  well  as  in 
politics,  among  all  orders  of  men.  In  many  parts  of 
the  country  both  sexes  were  pressed  to  bind  themselves 
to  that  unlawful  obligation  by  a  solemn  appeal  to 
heaven  ;  and,  in  some  instances,  the  poor  people  were 
driven  to  commit  perjury  by  plain  fear,  and  to  subscribe 
the  deed  under  the  apprehension  of  the  severest  penal- 
ties, f 

*  For  a  confirmation  of  the  facts  alluded  to  in  the  text,  see 
Dalrymple's  second  volume  of  Memoirs,  which  contains  numerous 
extracts  from  the  Correspondence  of  Barillon,  and  vol.  vii.  of 
Wallis's  History  of  England,  p.  226. 

t  Spalding,  History  of  the  Troubles  and  Memorable  Transac- 
tions in  Scotland,  p.  98. 
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Under  the  auspices  of  Lord  Lauderdale,  on  the  other  Annali  of 
hand,  the  oath  of  supremacy  took  the  place  which  the 
Covenant  had  formerly  occupied.  The  spirit  was  the-same 
in   both  cases.     Men,  and  even  ignorant  women,  were 
constrained  to  make  the  most  solemn  asseverations  that 
could  be  dictated  by  unprincipled  statesmen  or  an  in- 
tolerant priesthood,  under  pain  of  losing  property,  per- 
sonal liberty,  and  perhaps  their  lives.     To  the  sword 
which   was  drawn  by  either  party   in   support  of  the 
abstract  tenets  of  religious  faith,  and  the  disputed  ques- 
tion of  church   government,    were   now  added,  by  the 
lieutenants  of  Charles,  the  captious  forms  of  tow  which 
placed  that  facile  monarch  at  constructive  enmity  with 
all  his  subjects.     The  "  Letters  of  Intercommuning," 
and  what  were  called  the  "  Law-burrows,"  were  instru- 
ments of  tyranny  which  it  was  alike  impossible  to  en- 
dure or  to  escape ;  the  one  entailing  all  the  punishment 
of  outlawry,  and  the  other  conferring  upon  the  public 
prosecutor  the  power  of  bringing  to  his  bar  every  person 
whom  he  chose  to  consider  as  unfriendly  to  the  Crown. 
Such  enactments,  by  their  very  severity,  defeated  their 
own  objects.     Commiseration  soon  succeeded  the  feel- 
ing of  just  resentment,  even  in  the  hardest  hearts;  and 
in  most  instances,  accordingly,  the  worst  of  these  sta- 
tutes were,  by  an  order  from  the  King,  either  repealed 
or  suspended  almost  as  soon  as  they  were  put  in  opera- 
tion.    It  deserves  to  be  remarked,  that  Charles,  who 
was  ever  opposed  to  persecution  for  conscience  sake, 
usually   interfered   in   behalf  of  his    Scottish  subjects, 
whenever  an  account  of  their  sufferings  reached  his  ear. 
But  an  event  is  now  to  be  related  which  called  forth  the 
deepest  resentment  of  his  government.     On  the  3d  of  Murder  of 
May,  1699,  Archbishop    Sharp,  when  returning   from 
Edinburgh  to  St.  Andrew's,  was  waylaid  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  latter  city,  and  barbarously  murdered  in  the 
presence  of  one  of  his  daughters,  who  was  in  the  coach 
with  him.     The  circumstances  attending  this  crime  were 
of  the  most  atrocious  nature,  and  afford  an  instructive 
example  of  the   effects  of  fanaticism  on  half-civilized 
minds.     An  attempt  had  been  formerly  made  on  the  life 
of  the  Primate  in  the   streets  of  the  capital,  when  the 
Bishop  of  Orkney,  who  was  in  his  company,  received  a 
severe  wound ;  aYid  that  his  assassination  was  premedi- 
tated, though  not  in  reference  to  the  time  and  place  at 
vyhich  it  actually  occurred,  is  rendered  extremely  pro- 
bable by  certain  facts  which  were  afterwards  fully  esta- 
blished* 

The  government,  incensed  at  a  proceeding  which  at 
once  defied  their  power  and  menaced  their  personal 
safety,  enjoined  the  officers  commanding  at  the  several 
stations  in  the  western  counties  to  enforce  the  laws  against 
conventicles  more  vigorously,  and  to  apprehend  the 
more  dangerous  of  the  popular  leaders.  To  meet  this 
renewed  activity  on  the  part  of  their  antagonists,  the 
Covenanters  found  it  expedient,  not  only  to  celebrate 
their  worship  in  larger  bodies,  but  also  to  carry  arms  for 
their  defence;  and,  in  order  that  their  final  purpose 
might  be  more  distinctly  understood  by  those  who 
assembled  under  their  banners,  they  collected  their  main 
force  at  a  village  called  Rutherglen,  where  they  set  forth 
a  declaration  against  prelacy,  burning  all  the  Acts  of 
Parliament  and  of  council  by  which  that  form  of 
ecclesiastical  polity  had  been  established  and  field- 

*  Wodrow,  vol.  iii.  p.  42.  Defoe,  Memoirs  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  p.  206.  True  and  Impartial  Account,  8fc  p.  123,  Kirk- 
ton,  History,  p.  113. 
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preaching  prohibited.  For  this  act  of  rebellion  and 
insult  to  the  sovereign  power,  they  purposely  chose  the 
29th  of  May,  the  anniversary  of  the  Restoration,  and 
previously  extinguished  the  bonfires  which  had  been 
lighted  to  commemorate  that  event.  Roused  by  these 
daring  transactions,  Colonel  Graham,  afterwards  Vis- 
count Dundee,  attacked  a  congregation  convened  at 
London  Hill,  by  whom,  after  a  short  conflict,  he  was 
repulsed  with  considerable  loss.  The  victors,  encouraged 
by  their  success,  and  aware  that  their  cause  was  now  at 
issue  with  the  supreme  authority,  pushed  on  to  Glasgow, 
dispossessed  the  regular  clergy,  and  issued  proclama- 
tions in  which  they  announced  that  they  were  fighting 
against  the  King's  supremacy,  against  Popery  and  Pre- 
lacy, and  against  a  Popish  successor.* 

The  resolution  displayed  on  these  occasions  added 
greatly  to  their  numbers,  which  at  length  swelled  to 
about  eight  thousand  men,  partly  horse,  and  accompa- 
nied by  a  few  cannon.  Charles,  who  now  partook  of 
the  apprehensions  entertained  by  the  Scottish  council, 
sent  his  son,  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  at  the  head  of  a 
small  body  of  cavalry,  with  instructions  to  march  against 
the  rebels  so  soon  as  he  should  find  himself  possessed  of 
a  sufficient  force.  He  came  up  with  them  at  Bothwell 
bridge,  near  Hamilton,  where,  after  an  attempt  at  nego- 
tiation, he  led  his  troops  to  the  attack,  who  gained  an 
easy  victory  over  a  band  of  rustics  very  imperfectly  dis- 
ciplined, and  commanded  in  reality  by  a  committee  of 
preachers,  whose  voice  dicta'.ed  or  controlled  the  move- 
ments of  the  field.  It  is  said  that  about  seven  hundred 
of  the  insurgents  fell  in  their  confused  flight ;  and  that 
twelve  hundred  were  taken  prisoners.  Of  these  all 
were  liberated  who  would  promise  to  live  peaceably ; 
but  two  hundred  and  seventy  of  them  who  refused  this 
easy  stipulation  were  shipped  for  the  American  colo- 
nies, and  unfortunately  the  greater  part  lost  their  lives 
on  the  voyage.  Two  of  the  fanatical  ministers,  who 
were  taken  with  arms  in  their  hands,  were  executed  as 
traitors.f 

This  insurrection  being  commonly  regarded  as  the 
effect  of  oppression  on  sensitive  minds,  tenderly  alive  to 
the  interests  of  religion,  has  been  sometimes  vindicated 
as  the  only  means  that  remained  to  restore  the  princi- 
ples of  liberty  and  the  balance  of  the  constitution.  The 
reader  of  this  portion  of  British  history  has  usually  had 
his  attention  confined  to  the  severe  laws  and  cruel  priva- 
tions to  which  the  Covenanters  were  exposed  during  their 
struggle  for  the  ascendency,  without  having  had  at  the 
same  time  presented  to  him  the  well-founded  suspicion 
that  the  military  enterprises  of  those  nonconformists 
pointed  to  mightier  results  than  the  withdrawal  of  a 
bond,  or  the  modification  of  the  King's  supremacy  in 
causes  ecclesiastical.  There  is  little  doubt  that  the 
consummation  which  was  finally  realised  in  1688  was 
already  contemplated,  and  that  the  terms  of  their  pro- 
clamation against  a  "  Popish  successor,"  indicated  to 
the  more  intelligent  of  their  followers  the  intention,  now 
very  generally  cherished,  of  effecting  a  change  of  dy- 
nasty. In  short,  there  is  the  strongest  reason  to  sus- 
pect that  some  great  men  in  the  north,  in  combination 
with  the  popular  politicians  in  England,  had  secretly 

*  Ure,  Narrative  of  the  Rising  at  Bothwell  Bridge.  R.  Hamil- 
ton, who  commanded  the  Covenanters,  said,  •<  he  thought  it  on- 
duty  to  appear  against  all  the  detection  of  the  times,  and  not  to 
lay  down  arms  (if  the  Lord  prospered  us)  till  our  Lord  were  re- 
dressed  of  all  the  affronts  doue  to  him."  Ure,  p  470 

t  Wodrow,  vol.  iii.  p.  130. 
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instigated  the  Dissenters  to  proceed  to  such  extremities  ;  Annals  of 
hoping  for  the  same  effects  which  thirty  years  before  B"*";" 
had  issued  from  similar  disorders  in  the  same  quarter. 
In  the  Letters  of  Algernon  Sidney  there  are  certain  allu- 
sions which  shadow  forth  the  private  wishes  of  the 
patriots  with  whom  he  acted.  Lauderdale  was  the  chief 
person  who,  by  his  counsel,  occasioned  the  expeditious 
march  of  the  forces,  and  the  prompt  orders  given  to 
Monmouth,  and  thereby  disappointed  all  the  expectations 
of  the  English  malcontents,  who,  reflecting  on  the  dis- 
position of  men's  minds  in  both  kingdoms,  had  enter- 
tained great  hopes  from  the  Scottish  insurrection.  It 
has  already  appeared  that  the  rising  at  Pentland  in  1666 
was  instigated  by  traitors,  who  solicited  the  aid  of  the 
Dutch  to  overthrow  the  gox-ernment;  and  there  is  pre- 
humptive  evidence  that  similar  motives  actuated  the 
leading  persons  in  the  rebellion  which  was  checked  at 
Bothwell.  It  is,  therefore,  foolish  to  assert  that  the 
heads  of  the  nonconforming  party  who  led  thousands  of 
simple  peasants  into  the  field  of  battle  were  influenced 
solely  by  religious  considerations,  and  that  they  sought 
no  more  than  the  privilege  of  worshipping  Gofl  accord- 
ing to  the  dictates  of  their  consciences.  The  conflicts  of 
Marston  Moor  and  of  Naseby  were  not  more  palpable 
proofs  of  civil  war,  aiming  at  the  subversion  of  the  throne, 
than  were  the  fights  at  Rullion  green  and  Bothwell 
bridge.  In  both  cases,  too,  so  far  as  the  views  of  the 
insurgent  chiefs  may  be  conjectured,  purity  of  faith  and 
discipline  was  rather  the  pretext  than  the  cause  of  their 
armed  associations.* 

The  temper  in  which  (he  last  Parliament  separated  Impeaeh- 
was  inherited  to  the  fullest  extent  by  their  successors.  me"j  °^ 
So  determined  were  the  new  members  in  their  resolution  Danby 
to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  Crown,  that  they  rejected  revived, 
the  Speaker  favoured  by  the  monarch,  and  compelled 
the  Duke  of  York  to  retire  into  foreign  parts.  They 
revived  at  once  the  impeachment  of  LordDanby,  though 
protected  by  a  royal  pardon,  and  adopted  measures  for 
prosecuting  the  Roman  Catholic  Peers  in  the  Tower, 
who  had  not  yet  been  brought  to  trial.  Having  had 
their  rosentment  gratified  by  the  capital  punishment  of 
several  Jesuits  who  had  fallen  under  suspicion,  they 
permitted  the  worthless  informers,  upon  whose  evi- 
dence so  many  had  already  been  condemned,  to  assail 
the  life  of  Sir  George  Wakeman,  the  Queen's  physician, 
whom  they  accused  of  an  intention  to  poison  the  King. 
But  in  this  attempt  their  arts  were  found  unavailing. 
The  public,  who  sympathized  with  her  Majesty  under 
the  neglect  to  which  she  had  been  long  exposed,  saw 
clearly  that  the  condemnation  of  her  confidential  medical 
adviser  might  be  used  as  a  ground  of  charging  herself 
with  the  guilt  of  treason;  and  on  this  account,  perhaps, 
more  than  from  the  love  of  justice,  Sir  George  had  the 
rare  fortune  to  obtain  an  acquittal. 

Danby,  who  had  in  vain  looked  to  the  Peers  for  that  Dissension 
dispassionate   inquiry  into  his  case  which  the  Commons  on  his  par- 
were  now  incapable  of  exercising,  found  it  necessary  to  <*on> 
yield  himself  a  prisoner,  and  was  committed  to  confine- 
ment.    The  King,  both  on  his  own  account  and  that  of 
the  Earl,  was  extremely  desirous  that  the  pardon  he  had 

*  Sidney,  Leltert,p.  90.  Hume,  vol.  viii.  p.  117.  The  author 
of  the  Trite  and  Impartial  Account  remarks,  (p.  72,)  "  that  more 
than  the  wild  people  in  Scotland  were  tht  n  framing  deep  and 
treasonable  designs.  Nay.  in  the  court  its.  If,  there  was  then  an 
Absalom  and  Ahithophel  who  were  stealing  away  the  hearts  of  the 
people ;  and  they  did  not  want  many  al>eMors,  some  of  whom 
perhaps  were  the  King's  own  servant*." 
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conferred  upon  his  treasurer  should  be  held  to  far  valid 
as  to  shield  him  from  the  high  penalties  with  which  he 
was  threatened,  employed  his  whole  interest  in  both 
Houses  to  accomplish  his  object.  The  Lords  appointed 
a  day  for  the  examination  of  the  delicate  quest  ion — How 
far  a  servant  of  the  Crown,  exposed  to  the  suspicion  of 
the  supreme  court  of  the  nation,  could  be  screened  by 
the  formal  remission  of  the  sovereign  ?  The  lower 
House,  who  considered  such  an  inquiry  as  a  violation  of 
their  privileges,  expressed  their  judgment  in  a  deliberate 
vote,  that  whoever  should  presume,  without  their  leave, 
to  maintain  before  their  Lordships  the  validity  of 
Danby's  pardon  should  be  accounted  a  betrayer  of  the 
liberties  of  Parliament.  They  next  objected  to  the 
Bishops  having  a  seat  in  the  House,  both  on  the  trial  of 
the  Earl,  and  also  when  this  preliminary  point  should  be 
discussed — an  encroachment  on  the  rights  of  the  Peerage 
to  which  the  majority  of  their  number  firmly  refused  to 
submit.  Having  no  confidence  in  their  moderation, 
and  apprehensive  of  measures  still  more  violent,  the 
King,  in  the  month  of  July  1679,  put  an  end  to  their 
sitting  by  a  dissolution. 

The  disgrace  of  Danby,  which  deprived  Charles  of  a 
minister,  suggested  to  him  the  expediency  of  governing 
by  a  Council,  which  would  at  once  divide  the  responsibi- 
lity and  add  to  the  strength  of  the  cabinet.  This  idea  is 
said  to  have  originated  with  Sir  William  Temple,  who, 
though  he  enjoyed  not  a  large  portion  of  the  royal  con- 
fidence, was  highly  valued  on  account  of  his  experience, 
his  reputation  as  a  diplomatist,  and  the  influence  which  he 
still  possessed  with  the  moderate  party  in  both  Houses. 
The  new  council  was  to  consist  of  thirty  members,  one 
half  of  whom  were  to  be  selected  by  his  Majesty  from  the 
officers  of  his  court  and  government,  and  the  other  to  be 
chosen  from  the  ranks  of  the  Opposition.  If  an  opinion 
of  the  rank  of  this  body  were  to  be  formed  from  their 
income  alone,  the  estimate  would  necessarily  be  high, 
for  their  annual  revenue  arising  from  landed  property 
was  calculated  at  three  hundred  thousand  pounds.  The 
Peers  were  Shaftesbury,  Halifax,  Winchester,  Worcester, 
Falconbridge,  Robarts,  and  Hollis  ;  and  the  Commoners 
were  Lords  Russell  and  Cavendish,  Sir  Henry  Capel, 
Seymour,  and  Powle. 

Though  this  instrument  of  government  was  little  in 
harmony  with  the  principles  of  the  constitution,  the 
people  nevertheless  were  greatly  delighted  with  the 
concession  which  it  seemed  to  imply  towards  their 
sentiments.  It  was  no  longer  doubted  that  the  measures 
of  the  court  would  be  shaped  agreeably  to  the  spirit  of 
patriotic  and  Protestant  zeal  with  which  the  council  was 
imbued.  But  before  any  public  act  had  given  token  of 
the  policy  which  was  about  to  be  pursued,  the  suspicions 
of  the  nation  returned ;  the  credit  of  the  administration 
gradually  waned ;  and  the  truth  of  the  old  maxim 
was  soon  realized  to  its  fullest  extent,  that  "  there  is  no 
wearing  the  court  and  country  livery  together."  The 
members  were  divided  into  two  parties,  the  one  headed 
by  Shaftesbury,  the  other  by  Sunderland,  Halifax,  and 
Essex,  usually  called  the  triumvirate ;  the  former  being 
able  to  command  a  majority  at  their  own  board,  while 
the  latter  more  than  counterbalanced  their  power  by  the 
predominance  of  votes  in  the  House  of  Commons.  A 
new  Parliament  had  in  the  mean  time  been  elected,  but 
as  popular  favour  had  more  influence  on  the  returns 
than  the  wishes  of  the  sovereign,  the  greater  number 
were  found  to  belong  to  the  ranks  of  his  opponents. 
Hence  his  reluctance  to  call  them  together;  and  in  the 


hope  that  a  little  time  would   moderate  their  fears  of  Annals  of 
Popery,  and  soothe  their  angry  passions,  he  resolved  on     Brltttin- 
his  own  authority  to  postpone  the  period  of  their  assem-  ^ ^^ 
bling. 

Shaftesbury,  though  a  member  of  council,  had  used 
the  power  connected  with  his  station  to  exclude  the 
Duke  of  York  from  the  succession.  The  Bill  for  that 
purpose  had  even  passed  the  lower  House,  and  spread 
consternation  into  the  royal  family ;  and,  in  carrying  this  Biii*of 
measure,  the  Earl  is  accused  of  having  falsely  repre-  elusion  pro- 
sented  to  the  members  that  the  King  viewed  with  a  jected- 
favourable  eye  the  pretensions  of  his  son  the  Duke  of 
Monmouth,  and  wanted  only  a  good  excuse  for  paving 
his  way  to  the  throne.  James,  naturally  apprehensive 
that  the  yielding  temper  of  his  brother  might  be  seduced 
into  compliance  with  the  schemes  of  a  restless  dema- 
gogue, requested  permission  to  leave  his  exile  at  Brus- 
sels, and  return  to  England;  a  favour  which  was  not 
yielded  until  his  Majesty  was  seized  with  an  alarming 
illness  at  Windsor  castle.  This  visit,  which  revived  the 
affection  of  Charles,  and  perhaps  opened  his  eyes  to  the 
dangerous  plans  of  the  Opposition,  led  to  the  retirement 
of  Monmouth,  and  to  the  dismissal  of  Shaftesbury. 
Lord  Robarts,  afterwards  Earl  of  Radnor,  was  raised 
to  the  presidency  of  the  council. 

The  spirit  of  party,  though  subdued  by  the  temporary  Members 
resolution  of  the  King,  did  not  yet  cease  from  troubling  bribed, 
the  government;  and,  what  was  most  disgraceful  to  the 
character  of  the  country,  both  the  royalists  and  their 
antagonists  maintained  an  intercourse  with  Louis,  either 
with  the  view  of  rilling  their  purses  or  of  gratifying  their 
resentment.  Even  the  republicans,  whose  views  cer- 
tainly exceeded  the  bounds  prescribed  by  the  French 
court,  likewise  met  with  encouragement.  Sidney,  who 
refused  not  the  gold  offered  by  Barillon,  was  an 
avowed  enemy  to  monarchical  rule;  and  the  wily  ambas- 
sador did  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the  probability  that,  under 
the  auspices  of  a  young  man  so  plausible  and  popular, 
the  crown  of  England  might  be  shaken  from  the  head 
of  its  owner.  He  sagely  remarked  that,  in  troublous 
times,  it  was  not  the  best  regulated  minds  which  pro- 
duced the  most  striking  effects.  The  Popish  plot  was  Informa. 
now  beginning  to  lose  its  terrors,  and  consequently  ti°ns  of 
its  usefulness,  as  a  political  engine;  but  as  the  credu- 
lity  of  the  public  seemed  not  exhausted,  an  attempt 
was  made  by  an  unprincipled  person  named  Danger- 
field  to  secure  attention  for  a  new  imposture,  founded 
on  similar  grounds.  A  benevolent  woman,  Mrs.  Col- 
lier, who  was  in  the  habit  of  visiting  prisons,  found 
him  confined  for  debt,  after  having  been  convicted  of 
several  felonies.  She  recommended  him  to  the  notice  of 
Lady  Powis,  who,  after  aiding  his  conversion  to  the 
Church  of  Rome,  mentioned  his  name  to  the  King  as 
being  privy  to  a  plot  contrived  by  the  Presbyterians 
against  his  government  and  life.  He  denounced  Colonel 
Mansel  as  the  head  of  the  conspiracy,  and  gave  directions 
in  what  part  of  that  gentleman's  house  a  treasonable 
paper  would  be  found  in  proof  of  the  charge  now  brought 
against  him.  The  colonel  soon  succeeded  in  establish- 
ing his  innocence;  and,  as  it  was  at  the  same  time 
made  manifest  that  the  accuser  had  placed  the  suspicious 
document  there  with  his  own  hand,  he  was  forthwith 
committed  to  prison.  Disappointed  in  his  first  attempt, 
Dangerfield  imagined  his  success  would  be  greater  if  he 
diverted  the  charge  from  the  Protestant  nonconformists 
to  the  Roman  Catholics.  He  accordingly  asserted  it 
was  at  the  suggestion  of  the  two  ladies  who  had  pro- 
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tected  him  that  he  fabricated  the  plot  against  the  Presby- 
terians, to  enable  themselves  to  proceed  more  securely 
with  one  which  was  really  meant  to  accomplish  a  revo- 
lution in  church  and  state.  To  substantiate  his  narra- 
tive, he  referred  to  a  certain  meal -tub  in  the  house  of 
Mrs.  Collier,  wherein  were  various  letters  and  papers 
connected  with  the  designs  of  the  principal  traitors.  In 
this  instance,  as  in  the  former,  no  doubt  was  entertained 
that  they  were  deposited  by  himself  when  arranging  the 
several  parts  of  his  stratagem.  The  mistress  of  the 
house  was  acquitted,  after  undergoing  a  trial  at  the  Old 
Bailey  ;  the  abortive  effort  to  rekindle  an  expiring  flame 
was  treated  with  contempt;  and  all  men  were  satisfied 
that,  though  both  factions  were  too  ready  to  listen  to  the 
statements  of  the  informer,  neither  had  called  him  into 
their  employment.  Lady  Powis  had  been  committed 
to  the  Tower;  but,  as  the  grand  jury  of  Middlesex 
ignored  the  bill  brought  against  her,  she  escaped  the 
ignominy  and  danger  of  a  court  of  justice.* 

It  having  been  ascertained  that  the  result  of  the  late 
elections  was  unfavourable  to  the  court,  the  King  did 
not  call  the  two  Houses  together  till  the  month  of 
October  1680;  and  it  soon  appeared  that  the  anger 
which  had  been  so  long  pent  up  in  the  breasts  of  the 
popular  leaders  was  only  rendered  more  intense  from  the 
restraint  to  which  it  had  been  subjected.  During  the 
prorogation  many  causes  of  personal  enmity  had  arisen 
between  the  two  parties,  more  especially  as  connected 
with  a  system  of  petitioning  countenanced  by  Shaftes- 
bury,  and  which  was  meant  to  importune  his  Majesty's 
consent  for  th«  assembling  of  Parliament.  The  excess 
to  which  this  device  was  carried  created  a  reaction 
among  the  more  loyal  of  the  people,  who,  expressing  their 
detestation  of  an  expedient  at  once  so  contemptible  and 
vexatious,  were  stigmatized  with  the  name  of  abhorrers. 
The  Commons  had  no  sooner  met  than  they  gave  vent 
to  their  rage  against  this  class  of  opponents ;  they 
appointed  a  committee  to  inquire  whether  any  of  their 
own  body  had  been  guilty  of  the  crime  of  abhorring; 
they  voted  an  impeachment  against  the  Chief  Justice  of 
the  Common  Pleas  for  drawing  the  proclamation 
against  tumultuous  petitions ;  and  great  numbers  in  all 
parts  of  England  were  seized  by  order  of  the  lower 
House  alone,  and  committed  to  custody  for  no  higher 
offence  than  that  of  uttering  their  dislike  of  such  an 
attempt  at  intimidation.  But  at  length,  when  it  became 
obvious  that  personal  liberty  was  about  to  be  sacrificed 
at  the  shrine  of  faction,  the  country  rose  against  the 
violence  of  their  representatives,  and  compelled  them  to 
desist  from  the  exercise  of  a  prerogative  more  alarming 
and  undefined  than  any  of  the  attributes  of  sovereignty. 
Checked  in  this  particular,  they  returned  to  the  Popish 
plot,  the  reality  of  which,  in  all  its  damnable  and  hellish 
purposes,  they  still  boldly  asserted  ;  extending  also  their 
bounty  and  protection  to  the  whole  tribe  of  informers  to 
whom  it  owed  its  existence. 

But  the  principal  object  contemplated  by  Shaftesbury 
and  his  followers  was  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 

*  State  Trials,\o\.  vii.  p.  1183— 1218.  Mrs.  Collier,  in  reply 
to  DangerHeld's  Narrative,  published  a  vindication  of  herself,  en- 
titled, Malice  Defeated ;  or,  a  brief  Relation  of  the  Accugatt<,n  and 
De^erance  of  Elizabeth  Collier.  The  chief  authorities  on  the 
Meal-Tub  Plot  are  North,  Note*  on  Dangerfield's  Particular  Nar- 
rative; Dangerfield,  Answer  to  a  certain  Scandalous,  Lying  Pam- 
phlet entitled  Malice  Defeated,-  Collier's  rejoinder,  The  MalcUett 
Rogue;  the£orrf«'  Journal,,  xiii.  p.  667;  Castlemaine,  Manifesto, 
1681;  and  State  Trial*,  vol.  vii.  p.  1043-1112;  Lingard,  vol 


from  the  throne:  a  consummation  on  which  they  had  Annals  of 
formerly  exhausted  all  their  strength,  and  it  was  again  to 
be  attempted  under  the  more  favourable  circumstances 
produced  by  the  late  convictions  in  the  courts  of  law. 
As  it  was  resolved  to  introduce  the  Bill  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  the  leaders  took  especial  care  that  the  fears 
and  indignation  of  the  members  should  be  revived  by  a 
repetition  of  the  evidence  on  which  the  Jesuits  had 
suffered  death,  and  the  Popish  Lords  were  committed  to 
the  Tower.  For  this  purpose  Dangerfield  was  sum- 
moned to  the  bar,  where  he  solemnly  affirmed  that  his 
royal  highness  had  been  privy  to  the  imposture  of  a 
Presbyterian  plot ;  had  given  him  instructions  to  forge 
the  commissions  ;  had  made  him  a  promise  of  twenty 
guineas,  with  the  promise  of  a  more  ample  reward  ;  had 
laughed  at  his  scruple  of  shedding  the  King's  blood ; 
and  had  commanded  him  to  persevere  without  dread  01 
the  consequences.  Such  details  were  well  calculated  to 
excite  a  deep  emotion  ;  and  before  there  was  time  for  it 
to  subside,  Lord  Russell  moved  that  it  should  be  the 
first  care  of  the  House  "  effectually  to  suppress  Popery, 
and  prevent  a  Popish  successor."  The  Bill  itself  was 
immediately  ordered,  and  after  a  warm  discussion,  in 
which  all  the  wonted  arguments  were  repeated,  it  was 
passed  by  the  acclamations  of  a  large  majority.* 

To  prevent  the  meditated  sentence  of  disability  from  Exclusion 
being  carried  into  effect  against  his  brother,  the  King  P111  n~ 
had  sent  a  message  to  the  House,  professing  his  readi-j?^  \  ¥ 
ness  to  concur  with  them  in  any  measure  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  Protestant  faith  which  should  not  affect  the 
inheritance  of  the  crown.  But  as  this  proposal  received 
no  attention  from  them,  his  Majesty  resolved  to  exert 
what  influence  still  remained  to  him  amongst  the  Peers, 
many  of  whom  had  already  been  tampered  with  by  the 
zealous  partisans  of  Mon mouth.  Lord  Russell  was 
named  to  carry  up  the  Bill  to  their  Lordships'  House ; 
and  when  the  title,  "To  disable  James  Duke  of  York 
from  succeeding  to  the  crown,"  was  read,  a  shout  of 
approbation  WHS  heard  to  arise  from  behind  the  bar.  But 
this  note  of  triumph  did  not  express  the  general  senti- 
ment of  that  august  assembly ;  for  when,  after  a  power- 
ful display  of  eloquence  on  both  sides,  the  question  was 
put  to  the  vote,  the  majority  in  favour  of  government 
was  not  less  than  thirty-three.  The  rage  of  Shaftesbury 
and  his  adherents  knew  no  bounds.  To  punish  Lord 
Halifax,  by  whose  exertions  the  Exclusion  Bill  was  lost, 
the  Commons  presented  an  address  that  he  might  be 
removed  for  ever  from  the  royal  presence  and  councils ; 
and  similar  ebullitions  of  resentment  were  directed 
against  the  more  active  members  of  their  own  House 
who  had  ventured  to  oppose  a  motion  by  which  they 
had  hoped  to  divert  the  legitimate  descent  of  the 
imperial  sceptre.  The  sole  remaining  chance  for  securing 
liberty  and  religion  was,  they  asserted,  the  marriage  of  the 
King  with  a  Protestant  Princess;  preparatory  to  which 
they  were  ready  to  introduce  a  Bill  to  enable  him  to 
dissolve  his  union  with  Catherine.  To  this  expedient 
Charles  entertained  an  insuperable  objection,  founded 
on  his  respect  for  the  character  of  the  Queen ;  and  he 
returned  an  answer  similar  to  the  one  which  a  like  pro- 
posal had  on  a  former  occasion  drawn  from  his  lips,  that 


*  Journal*  of  Common*,  October  26—30, 1 680.  Parliamentary 
Hittory,  vol.  iv:  p.  1162,  &C.  Life  o/Jamfi,  vol.  i.  p.  601.  In  this 
last,  the  details  are  given  at  great  length,  and,  upon  the  whole, 
with  accuracy.  Reresby,  p.  104.  Burnet,  Own  Times,  voL  ii. 
p.  246.  All  the  Bishops  present  vtted  against  the  Bill. 
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"History,   he  would  never  consent  to  the  disgrace  of  an  unoffending 
woman.* 

In  the  present  humour  of  the  Commons,  no  hope 
could  attend  any  application  to  them  for  money.  When 
the  King  represented  the  decayed  state  of  his  finances,  and 
urged  the  necessity  of  supplies  to  enable  him  to  replace 
Tangier  in  a  condition  to  defend  itself,  instead  of  a 
grant,  they  voted  a  very  angry  address,  fall  of  complaint 
and  expostulation,  setting  forth  all  the  errors  of  his 
government,  and  intimating  their  conviction  that  the 
intrigues  of  the  Catholics  had  not  proceeded  altogether 
without  his  countenance.  Their  jealousy  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  whose  principles  were  extremely  bigoted,  might 
admit  an  apology,  because,  while  it  was  perfectly  con- 
sistent with  the  spirit  of  the  age,  it  pointed  to  the  most 
important  interests  that  can  awaken  the  vigilance  of  a 
patriot.  In  taking  a  view  of  the  history  of  Europe 
during  the  X  Vllth  Century,  an  excuse  will  suggest  itself 
for  much  of  the  severity  which  was  then  everywhere 
exercised  against  dissent  from  the  established  faith,  when 
we  reflect  on  the  circumstance  that  difference  of  religion 
almost  necessarily  implied  aversion  or  even  an  active 
hostility  towards  the  civil  power.  Proceeding  on  this 
principle,  nations  at  war  with  each  other  courted  the 
alliance  of  the  nonconformists  in  the  enemy's  country. 
England  aided  the  Hugonots  in  France ;  the  Dutch 
negotiated  with  the  Covenanters  in  Scotland ;  and 
Louis  XIV.  was  ever  ready  to  lend  his  gold  or  his  arms 
to  whatever  sect  he  found  dissatisfied  with  their  rulers, 
if  arrayed  against  him  in  the  field.  So  long,  in  short, 
as  religion  was  so  closely  connected  with  political  systems 
that  either  liberty  or  despotism  almost  necessarily  fol- 
lowed the  adoption  of  a  particular  creed,  the  guardians 
of  the  British  constitution  could  not  be  blamed  for 
their  zeal,  though  sometimes  excessive,  in  creating 
securities  for  public  freedom  and  the  Protestant  ascend- 
ency. 

But  as  the  importance  of  an  object,  howerer  great, 
does  not  justify  the  use  of  improper  means,  the  conduct 
of  the  Whig  leaders  is  open  to  considerable  objection 
when  viewed  in  reference  to  the  arts  which  they  con- 
descended to  employ.  The  resources  supplied  to  them 
by  the  credulity  of  the  people  and  the  terrors  of  the 
Popish  plot  were  used  with  a  very  unsparing-  hand  ;  and 
human  life  was  held  of  very  little  value  when  weighed 
against  the  success  of  a  measure  by  which  they  meant  to 
accomplish  the  overthrow  of  their  political  adversaries. 
Being  defeated  in  most  of  their  favourite  projects,  they 
returned  with  a  fresh  appetite  to  the  prosecution  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Lords,  whose  confinement  in  the  Tower 
was  now  extended  for  several  years.  The  first  victim 
selected  by  them  was  the  Viscount  Stafford,  an  aged 
man,  and  generally  reputed  of  very  moderate  talents. 
In  the  original  information  given  by  Titus  Gates,  he 
was  accused  of  accepting  the  office  of  paymaster  in  the 
Papal  army  about  to  be  raised  for  the  subjugation  of 
England;  an  appointment  said  to  have  been  secured  to  him 
by  a  commission  put  into  his  hands,  in  the  presence  of  the 
witness,  by  D'Oliva,  the  general  of  the  Jesuits.  The 
infamy  of  the  individuals  by  whose  evidence  the  several 
charges  were  supported  was  overlooked  or  forgotten ; 
the  improbability  of  most  of  them,  though  clearly  illus- 
trated, made  no  impression;  and  the  defence  of  the 
venerable  nobleman,  though  it  refuted  the  more  weighty 

*  Commons'  Journal*,  November  17 — 27,  1680.  Ralph,  p.  560. 
Life  of  James,  vol.  i.  p.  618.  Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p.  IDS. 
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of  the  allegations  brought  forward  by  the  authors  of  the  Annals  of 
impeachment,   failed  to   procure   his  acquittal    in  the     Britain- 
judgment  of  his  Peers.     He  was  found  guilty,  and  con-  *-^~^' 
demned  to  suffer  the  penalty  of  a  traitor.     The  King 
remitted  the  more  ignominious  parts  of  the  sentence, 
the  hanging  and  quartering;  an  exercise  of  his   pre- 
rogative which  was  called  in  question  in  the  House  of      A.  „. 
Commons  as  an  encroachment    on  the  privileges  of     1688. 
national  justice.* 

Even  the  sacrifice  now  described  was  not  enough  to  Violence 
satiate  the  fury  of  the  popular  faction.  They  proceeded  °f  the 
to  inflict  vengeance  on  all  who  had  opposed  their  designs  Common*- 
against  the  Duke  ;  voting  that  whoever  had  advised  his 
Majesty  to  refuse  the  Exclusion  Bill  were  promoters  of 
Popery  and  enemies  to  the  King  and  kingdom.  They 
voted  also  that  until  the  said  Bill  were  passed  they  could 
not,  consistently  with  their  duty  to  their  constituents, 
grant  any  manner  of  supply  ;  and  lest  he  should  by  any 
other  means  be  enabled  to  carry  on  the  government, 
they  passed  a  resolution,  that  if  any  individual  should 
advance  money  to  the  sovereign,  on  the  credit  of  the 
royal  revenue,  whether  customs,  excise,  or  any  stated 
imposts,  he  should  be  held  responsible  for  his  doings  to 
Parliament.  They  further  resolved  to  form  themselves 
into  an  association  for  the  safety  of  the  King's  person  ; 
for  defence  of  the  Protestant  religion  ;  and  for  prevent- 
ing the  Duke  of  York  or  any  Papist  whatever  from 
ascending  the  throne  :  a  proceeding  which,  in  spirit  as 
well  as  in  form,  bore  a  great  resemblance  to  the  celebrated 
Covenant  which  had  bound  the  nation  in  the  cords  of 
rebellion.  Finding  the  lower  House  so  utterly  intrac- 
table, Charles  determined  to  dissolve  them  ;  and  accord- 
ingly with  that  view,  on  the  10th  January,  1681,  he 
proceeded  to  the  preliminary  step  of  a  prorogation. 
While  the  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  was  at  their  door 
they  passed  sundry  resolutions  in  great  haste  and  con- 
fusion ;  voting,  though  in  the  midst  of  tumult,  that 
whosoever  had  advised  the  monarch  to  adopt  the 
measure  he  was  now  pursuing  was  a  betrayer  of  the 
Protestant  religion  and  of  the  English  nation;  adding, 
that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  House  that  London,  in 
1666,  had  been  burned  by  the  Roman  Catholics,  in  pur- 
suance of  their  intention  to  introduce  Popery  and  arbi- 
trary power. 

A  new  Parliament,  elected  without  delay,  was  ap-  New  Par- 
pointed  to  meet  at  Oxford,  a  city  less  exposed   than  "ament 
London   to  the   influence   of  the  multitude.      Sixteen  oxford! 
Peers  presented  to  his  Majesty,  by  the  hands  of  Lord  March  21 
Essex,  a  strong  petition,  entreating  him  to  continue  the 
sitting  at  Westminster,  and  attributing  his  choice  of  the 
University  to  the  counsels  of  wicked  men,  favourers  of 
Popery,  promoters  of  French  interests,  and  enemies  of 
England.     The  allusion  to  France  in  this  case  was  not 
made  without  reason;  for  the  King,  finding  he  could 
obtain  no  supplies  from  his  people  through  the  authorized 
channel,  had  stooped  to  another  treaty  with  Louis,  who 

*  Echard,  vol.  ii.  p.  694.  Lord  Russell  is  said  to  have  seconded 
in  the  House  of  Commons  the  scruple  as  to  the  King's  power  to 
remit  part  of  the  sentence.  Lord  John  Russell,  in  his  life  of  his 
relative,  acknowledges  "that  the  testimony  of  Echard  is  sufficient 
for  inducing  us  to  think  it  probable  that  Lord  Russell,  in  some 
way  or  other,  gave  his  approbation  to  the  queries  of  the  Sheriffs  ; 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  the  circumstance,  if  true,  the  most  to  be 
lamented  in  his  whole  life/'  See  also  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  611. 
Perhaps  the  strongest  evidence  for  the  fact  is  the  expression  used 
by  Charles  when  Lord  Russell  himself  was  condemned,  "  He  shall 
know  that  I  am  possessed  of  that  prerogative  which  in  the  case  of 
Lord  Stafford  he  thought  proper  to  deny  me." 
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by  promising  two  million  of  livres  for  the  current  year, 
and  five  hundred  thousand  for  the  two  following,  in- 
duced his  royal  brother  to  disengage  himself  at  once 
from  the  Spanish  alliance,  and  from  the  thraldom  of  his 
own  Parliament.  Both  parties  proceeded  to  Oxford 
in  mutual  fear  and  suspicion,  armed  as  well  with  the 
sword  as  with  the  emblems  of  their  respective  principles. 
The  Exclusionists,  who  kept  their  purpose  constantly  in 
view,  lost  no  time  in  bringing  forward  a  Bill  for  its 
legal  accomplishment;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  to 
"•ratify  their  zeal,  without  actually  depriving  the  Duke 
of  his  right,  an  expedient  was  proposed,  namely,  that 
James  should  be  compelled  to  retire  during  the  remainder 
of  his  life  to  the  distance  of  five  hundred  miles  from  the 
British  dominions ;  that,  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  he 
should  assume  the  title  of  King,  but  that  all  the  powers 
of  government  should  be  vested  in  a  Regent,  who  should 
exercise  them  in  the  name  of  the  absent  sovereign.  It 
was  proposed  that  the  delegated  authority  should,  in  the 
first  instance,  be  confided  to  the  Princess  of  Orange,  his 
daughter,  and  afterwards  to  the  Lady  Anne;  and  that 
if  the  Duke  should  have  a  legitimate  son,  duly  instructed 
in  the  Protestant  faith,  the  Regency  should  expire  as 
soon  as  he  should  come  of  age.  This  expedient,  how- 
ever, which  was  obviously  attended  with  many  objections, 
was  rejected  by  the  Commons  after  a  debate  of  two 
days;  and  a  resolution  was  immediately  passed  to  bring 
in  a  Bill  for  disqualifying  James  Duke  of  York  from 
inheriting  the  imperial  crown,  and  all  the  dominions 
thereto  belonging. 

The  discussions  on  this  question  could  not  possibly 
present  any  novelty ;  but  on  this  occasion  their  progress 
was  interrupted  by  a  little  incident  which  called  into  full 
activity  the  resentment  and  intrigue  of  the  two  great 
parties  who  had  so  long  been  struggling  for  the  ascend- 
ency. Fitzharris,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  had  served 
as  a  volunteer  in  the  French  army,  found  access  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  in  whose  household  a  female 
cousin  was  employed  as  a  confidential  servant.  He  at 
first  attached  himself  to  the  court,  where  his  loyalty  and 
the  merits  of  his  wife's  father,  a  naval  officer,  had  pro- 
cured him  a  pension  of  two  hundred  pounds  ;  but  after- 
wards meeting  with  a  Scotchman  named  Everard,  he 
resolved,  in  company  with  this  adventurer,  to  plunge  into 
the  sea  of  politics,  and  seek  for  a  larger  share  of  wealth 
in  the  capacity  of  pamphleteer  and  informer.  They 
agreed  to  charge  the  King  with  a  participation  in  the 
schemes  attributed  to  his  brother,  and  called  upon  all 
true  Protestants  to  unsheathe  their  swords,  stand  by  the 
Parliament,  and  oppose  to  the  death  the  designs  of  the 
two  Popish  Princes.  Being  thrown  into  prison  for  this 
offence,  Fitzharris  next  bethought  himself  of  the  safer 
course  of  accusing  the  Duke  and  the  leading  Romanists 
of  an  intention  to  murder  the  sovereign ;  and  accord- 
ingly, when  his  examination  was  taken,  he  deposed  that 
he  himself  had  been  offered  by  an  agent  of  the  Duchess 
of  Modena  ten  thousand  pounds  to  undertake  the  task. 
Upon  hearing  this  intelligence  the  Parliament  resolved 
to  avail  themselves  of  his  craft ;  hoping  that  the  progress 
of  their  Bill  through  the  two  Houses  might  be  accele- 
rated by  his  disclosures.  But  the  King,  who  was  now 
master  of  their  diplomacy,  made  haste  to  disappoint 
their  wiles.  To  prevent  access  to  the  prisoner  he  re- 
moved him  from  Newgate  to  the  Tower ;  and  to  put  it 
out  of  the  power  of  either  House  to  assist  him  at  their 
bar,  he  gave  instructions  to  the  Attorney-General  to 
proceed  against  him  as  chargeable  with  the  crime  of 


high  treason.  Not  to  be  outdone  by  his  Majesty  in  Annals  of 
cunning,  the  enemies  of  the  Duke,  who  found  no  diffi-  Britain, 
culty  in  identifying  the  revelations  of  Fitzharris  with 
the  Popish  plot,  instantly  resolved  to  impeach  him  be- 
fore the  Lords,  where  he  would  have  an  opportunity  of 
bringing  into  full  light  the  hidden  deeds  of  the  conspi- 
rators, including  the  occupant  and  heir  of  the  throne. 
This  suggestion  being  adopted,  the  impeachment  was 
put  into  the  hands  of  the  same  secretary  who  had  siirned 
the  warrant  for  his  committal  to  the  Tower,  with  orders 
to  carry  it  to  the  upper  House;  the  Opposition  mem 
bers  thereby  securing  to  themselves  a  certain  degree  of 
revenge,  whatever  might  be  the  final  issue  of  their  stra- 
tagem. But  here,  as  at  the  former  stage,  the  King  was 
prepared  to  meet  them  ;  the  Attorney-General  instantly 
appeared  in  the  presence  of  their  Lordships,  and  laid 
before  them  the  instructions  he  had  received  for  the  pro- 
secution, and  also  the  indictment  on  which  it  was  to 
proceed.* 

A  nice  question  now  arose  as  to  the  competency  of  He  is  tried 
the  House  of  Lords  to  bring  to  trial  any  other  than  their  aud  exe" 
own  Peers.  The  Whigs  maintained  that  a  subject  ofcuted' 
any  degree  might  be  impeached,  and  consequently  tried 
in  the  upper  House  of  Parliament ;  that  all  cases  of 
offence  where  the  Crown  was  concerned  might  fall  under 
the  judicial  branch  of  their  authority  ;  and  that,  in  fact, 
they  had  no  more  right  to  reject  a  legal  complaint 
brought  before  them  than  the  ordinary  judges  have  in 
the  inferior  courts.  The  Lord  Chancellor,  however, 
produced  decisions  which  directly  opposed  these  argu- 
ments as  urged  by  the  Commons;  and  the  House  re- 
solved *'  that  Fitzharris  should  be  proceeded  with  accord- 
ing to  the  course  of  common  law,  and  not  by  way  of 
impeachment  in  Parliament  at  this  time."  This  vote 
gave  the  greatest  offence  to  the  prosecutors,  who  hesi- 
tated not  to  declare  that  it  amounted  to  a  denial  of  jus- 
tice, a  violation  of  the  constitution,  and  an  obstruction 
to  the  further  discovery  of  the  Popish  plot;  adding, 
that  any  subordinate  tribunal  which  should  proceed  to 
the  trial  of  Fitzharris  would  be  guilty  of  a  high  breach 
of  the  privileges  of  the  House  of  Commons.  This  burst 
of  ill  temper  did  not  deter  the  King  from  his  resolution 
to  bring  the  traitor  to  condign  punishment.  Doubts 
were  indeed  felt  by  the  jury  as  to  their  power  of  finding 
a  man  guilty  who  had  been  impeached  by  Parliament, 
and  more  especially  with  reference  to  the  threatening  of 
the  lower  House;  but  the  Judges  having  assured  them 
that  such  an  occurrence  was  no  bar  to  their  proceedings, 
the  trial  went  on  in  the  usual  manner.  The  writing  of 
the  libel  being  clearly  proved,  the  only  question  that 
could  be  raised  respected  the  motive ;  and  to  avert  the 
doom  which  he  saw  hanging  over  him,  he  asserted  that 
he  acted  as  a  spy  of  the  court  and  in  subservience  to  the 
Duchess  of  Portsmouth.  After  sentence  was  pronounced, 
he  attempted  to  bribe  the  mercy  of  the  sovereign  by 
throwing  the  blame  of  the  imposture  on  the  Opposition 
party,  saying  that  all  the  fictions  he  uttered  had  been 
suggested  to  him  by  the  two  Whig  Sheriffs  of  London, 
aided  by  Treby  the  Recorder.  This  unprincipled  de- 
vice did  not  avail  him,  though,  perhaps,  it  might  give 
rise  to  certain  prosecutions  upon  which  the  government 
now  thought  proper  to  enter,  stimulated  by  a  desire  to 
retaliate  the  injuries  which  had  been  heaped  so  long  and 
so  heavily  on  their  friends.f 

*  Commons'  Journals,  March  '25,  1681.  Lords'1  Journals,  vol.  xiii. 
p.  755.     Parliamentary  History,  vol.  iv.  p.  1313,  &c. 

f  State  Trials,  vol.  viii.  p.  330,  &c.     Dr.   Lingard  mentions  a 
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As  the  tide  had  now  turned  in  favour  of  the  court,  the 
spies  and  witnesses  who  were  found   so  serviceable  to 
the  other  party  showed   a  readiness  to    be   employed 
against  their  former  patrons.     Sliaftesbury  and  his  ad- 
herents could   hardly  denounce  as  unworthy  of  credit 
the  same  persons  who  had  established  tlie  Popish  plot, 
and  on  whose  evidence  Lord  StrafFord  had  been  con- 
demned.    The  first  individual  sing-led  out  for  prosecu- 
tion   was  a  London    mechanic    named    College,   who, 
though  he  found  mercy  at  the  hands  of  a  Middlesex 
jury,  was  convicted   at  Oxford,   where   his  treasonable 
practices  were  said  to  have  attracted  notice.     On  similar 
grounds  Shaftesbury  himself  was  thrown   into  prison, 
accused  of  high  crimes  by  the  very  individuals  who  had 
gratified  his  political  rage  by  their  false  testimony  against 
the  Roman  Catholics.     But  as  the  Sheriffs  of  the  me- 
tropolis  had  long  figured  as  his  avowed  partisans,  he 
could  count  on  impunity  from  the  character  of  the  grand 
jury  whom  such  persons  would  summon  to  investigate 
the  charge  and  determine  whether  he  should  be  put  on 
his  defence.  The  witnesses  in  this  case  were  as  alert  as  on 
any  former  occasion  to  hazard  the  boldest  statements 
and  to  confirm  them  by  oath  ;  but  the  ears  of  the  jurors 
were  now  closed  against  the  averments  of  men  covered 
with  the  vilest  infamy,  and  who,  it  was  no  longer  doubt- 
ful, had  sold  themselves  as  instruments  of  malice  and 
revenge.     The  Earl  accordingly  had  the  satisfaction  to 
hear  the  bill  ignored,  and,  at  the  same  time,  the  shouts 
of  the  multitude  who  exulted  in  his  acquittal.   His  papers 
bad  been  seized,  and  there  was  found  among  them  the 
draft   of  an    association   against  Popery  and  arbitrary 
power ;  but  it  contained  no  trace  of  his  handwriting, 
and  he  declared  that  he  knew  nothing  of  it;  an  asser- 
tion which  had  weight  with  his  judges,  though  it  has  not 
been  honoured  with  the  belief  of  posterity. 

Shaftesbury  accelerated  his  own  disgrace  by  the  activity 
which  he  showed  in  collecting  evidence  against  the  titular 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Oliver  Plunket,  a  prelate  whose 
loyalty  had  repeatedly  called  forth  the  praise  of  the  Irish 
government.  It  had  appeared  rather  unaccountable  to 
those  who  reflected  on  events  as  they  passed  before  them, 
that  while  England,  which  contained  comparatively  few 
members  of  the  Romish  school,  was  kept  in  a  state  of 
constant  alarm  by  Roman  Catholic  conspiracies,  Ireland, 
of  which  the  population  was  chiefly  Popish,  should  en- 
joy uninterrupted  tranquillity.  To  remove  this  discre- 
pancy, as  well  as  to  extend  the  fears  of  the  Protestants 
in  both  islands,  it  was  resolved  to  conjure  up  a  plot  in 
the  neighbouring  country ;  and  as  witnesses  could  easily 
be  procured  to  substantiate  any  charge,  however  impro- 
bable, nothing  more  was  necessary  than  the  choice  of 
a  principal  conspirator.  The  Archbishop  was  fixed 
upon,  and,  for  the  convenience  of  his  accusers,  conveyed 
to  England,  where  he  was  informed  that  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  primate  in  order  to  prepare  the 
way  for  an  invasion  from  France ;  that  he  had  made  a 
survey  of  the  coast,  and  fixed  on  the  proper  harbours 
for  the  debarkation  of  the  enemy  ;  that  he  had  mustered 
all  the  Catholics  capable  of  bearing  arms,  and  had  a 
force  of  seventy  thousand  men  ready  to  join  the  foreigners, 
massacre  all  the  Protestants,  and  establish  the  Papal 
worship  throughout  the  whole  land.  Without  being 

pamphlet  entitled  a  Narrative,  being  a  True  Relation  of  what  Dis- 
course passed  between  Dr.  Hawkins  and  Edward  Fitzharrii,  Esq. 
late  prisoner  in  th*  Tower.  In  opposition  there  was  published 
a  tract  called  Truth  Vindicated,  or  a  Detection  of  the  Aspersions  and 
Scandals  in  the  name  of  Dr  Hawkins. 
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allowed    the   means  of  proving  the   absurdity  of  such   Annals  of 
allegations,  he  was  found  guilty  and  put  to  death.    The    Britain- 
Earl  of  Essex,  it  is  said,  who  had  been  Lord  Deputy  of 
Ireland,  solicited  his  pardon  from  the   King,  declaring 
from  his  own   knowledge  that  the  charges  against  him 
could  not  be  true.     His  Majesty  replied,  with  great  in- 
dignation, "  Then,  my  Lord,  be  his  blood  on  your  own 
conscience.     You  might  have  saved  him  if  you  would. 
I  cannot  pardon  him,  because  I  dare  not."* 

The  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Parliament,  which  took  Fears  of  * 
place  after  the  rejection  of"  the  expedient,"  and  before  civilwar- 
they  had  completed  a  Session  of  ten  days,  has  usually 
been  considered  as  the  means  of  saving  the  country  from 
the   horrors  of  civil  war.     It  was   no  longer  concealed 
that  the  Whigs  had  formed  a  determination  to  deprive 
James  of  the  succession,  at  whatever  hazard  this  object 
might  be  accomplished ;  and  it  was  equally  well  known 
that  the  Duke  of  York,  relying  on  the  aid  of  France 
and  the  support  of  a  large  portion  of  the  people,  who 
venerated  hereditary  right,  would,  in  the  event  of  his 
exclusion,  have  made  an  appeal  to  arms.     Both  parties 
had  this  fearful  alternative  present  to  their  thoughts, 
and  acknowledged  as  a  secret  motive  in  the  principal 
measures  which  they,  by  methods  so  extremely  question- 
able, were  labouring  to  realize  in  defiance  of  each  other. 
It  is  manifest  that  there  was,  at  this  epoch  of  Charles*s 
reign,  so  large  an  infusion  of  the  democratical  spirit  in 
the  lower  House  that  the  government  had  ceased  to 
have  any  influence  over  their  deliberations.     Nay,  to 
oppose  the  wishes  of  the  cabinet  seems  to  have  become, 
in  most  of  their  proceedings,  the  rule  by  which  they 
framed  their  resolutions   and   pronounced  their  votes. 
They  had  refused  all  supplies,  even  such  as  were  neces- 
sary for  the  ordinary  business  of  the  nation,  except  on 
terms  to  which  they  were  aware  his  Majesty  would  not 
accede.     If,  therefore,  any  consideration  could  justify 
the  humiliating  state  of  dependence  in  which  he  had 
placed  himself  towards  France,  it  must  be  sought  in  that 
unhappy   contention  of  rival    principles  which  at  the 
period  in  question  deprived  the  supreme  authority  of  its 
natural  support,  the  concurrence  of  the  representative 
body  who  constitutionally  hold  in  their  hands  the  public 
purse.     On  the  other  part,  the  stern,  bigoted  character 
of  James,  coupled  with  the  events  which  led  to  the  Re- 
volution, supplies  an  apology  for  the  object  pursued  by 
the  country  party,  as  they  were  called,  though  it  may 
not   excuse   the  barbarous  policy  which  they  employed 
for  its  attainment.     But  without  entering  into  further 
details,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  method  adopted  by 
Charles  was  the  only  one  which,  in  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  his  government,  could  have  prevented  the  colli- 
sion whence,  in  all  probability,  would  have  resulted  eithera 
more  confirmed  despotism,  or  a  temporary  republic. 

From  the  year  1681  to  the  end  of  his  life,  the  King  Ascendency 
possessed  an  ascendency  over  the  popular  leaders  which  of  the  roj'31 
they  would   in  vain   have  attempted   to  dispute.     The  ca 
Whigs,  says  a  modern  writer,  so  lately  in  the  heydey  of 
their  pride,  lay,  like  the  fallen  angels,  prostrate  upon  the 
fiery   lake.t     The  scoffs   and  gibes  of  the   mercenary 
scribblers,  whom   they  themselves   had  encouraged  to 
attack  public  men,  were  now  showered  upon  their  head  ; 
the  hounds  whom  they  had  formerly  let  loose  upon  the 
courtiers,  having  acquired  a  relish  for  blood,  now  turned 

*  Lmgard,   vol.   xiii.  p.  283.     State    Trials,  vol.  viii.  p.  447. 
Challoner,  vol.  ii.  p.  461.     Buruet,  vol.  ii.  p.  279. 
f  Hallam,  vol.  ii.  p.  610. 
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upon  them  with  savage  howl,  threatening  to  tear  them 
in  pieces;  and  the  murders  which  they  had  sanctioned, 
under  cover  of  law,  seemed  about  to  be  retaliated  upon 
them  to  an  equal  extent,  through  the  medium  of  the 
same  corrupted  channel.  Of  their  whole  number  intro- 
duced into  the  council  a  few  years  before,  not  one  now 
remained;  Salisbury  having  retired,  and  Essex,  Sunder- 
land,  and  Temple  having  been  dismissed,  and  the  power 
of  the  state  was  deposited  in  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
In  this  condition  of  things,  Charles  received  a 


Severities 
practised  i 
Scotland. 


mes. 


visit  from  his  nephew,  the  Prince  of  Orange,  whose  pro- 
fessed object  was  to  concert  a  league  with  him,  in  con- 
junction with  the  other  sovereigns  of  Europe,  against 
Louis  XIV.,  already  become  formidable  to  Spain,  Ger- 
many, and  Holland.  Perhaps  the  Stadtholder  had 
other  reasons  for  his  voyage  into  a  land  where  his  inte- 
rests were  fondly  cherished  by  a  large  band  of  politicians 
who  were  never  thwarted  in  the  prosecution  of  their 
plans  by  any  nice  scruples  of  clemency  or  justice.  He 
pressed  the  King  to  call  a  Parliament,  as  the  only  means 
of  giving  satisfaction  to  the  nation ;  but  when  his  Ma- 
jesty asked  if  he  had  ascertained  the  grounds  on  which 
that  assembly  would  consent  to  be  reconciled,  his  reply 
seemed  to  indicate  a  complete  surrender  of  the  whole 
royal  prerogative.* 

In  Scotland  the  elements  of  dissension  were  almost 
entirely  confined  to  the  Presbyterian  nonconformists, 
who,  though  they  were  not  at  union  amongst  themselves, 
were,  generally  speaking,  unfriendly  to  the  ruling 
powers.  Long  before  the  period  at  which  we  are  now 
arrived  the  distinction  between  Resolutioners  and  Re- 
monstrants had  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by  another 
which  likewise  divided  them  into  two  parties,  having  a 
reference  to  the  lawfulness  or  unlawfulness  of  accepting 
the  indulgence  granted  by  Parliament.  Those  who  re- 
iected  that  boon  became  gradually  more  and  more 
republican  in  their  notions,  and  at  length  avowed 
principles  decidedly  opposed  to  monarchical  govern- 
ment. Acting  under  the  direction  of  their  preachers 
they  issued  a  declaration,  in  which  they  asserted  that 
the  King  by  his  perjury  had  forfeited  all  right  to  the 
throne.  They  then  proceeded  to  abjure  him,  giving  an 
assurance  at  the  same  time  that,  placing  themselves 
under  the  banner  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  they  would 
make  war  against  a  tyrant  and  usurper.  They  also 
taught  that  it  was  lawful  for  every  one  to  kill  him  ;  and 
that  all  his  party,  chiefly  those  who  were  episcopal,  had, 
by  adhering  to  him,  forfeited  their  lives.f  A  skirmish 
having  taken  place  between  these  insurgents  and  the  royal 
troope,  Cameron,  one  of  the  ministers,  was  slain,  and  a 
number  of  his  deluded  followers  were  made  prisoners. 
Cargill,  another  preacher,  who  had  hitherto  escaped,  em- 
braced the  first  opportunity  that  occurred  to  excommu- 
nicate the  King,  the  Duke  of  York,  and  some  members 
of  the  Privy  Council,  branding  his  Majesty  as  a  tyrant, 
and  consigning  the  whole  to  the  custody  of  Satan,  and 
the  pains  of  eternity.  Hence  for  a  time  there  was  a 
contest  between  severity  on  the  one  hand  and  stubborn- 
^  ness  on  the  other.  Many  of  the  unhappy  fanatics  were 
brought  to  trial  and  condemned,  either  for  having  been 
in  actual  rebellion,  or  for  approving  the  seditious  mea- 

*  Mazure,  Hist,  de  la  Revolution,  p.  294.   North,  Examen.    Life 

of  James  the  Second,  vol.  i.  p.  691. 

t  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  293,  remarks,  that  «  Cargill  had  been  one 
the  ministers  of  Glasgow  iu  the  former  times,  and  was  then 

rery  little  considered,  but  was  now  much  followed,  to  the  great 

reproach  of  the  nation." 


sures  which  led  to  it.  Had  the  government  been  more 
lenient,  the  poor  ignorant  people  would  perhaps  have 
been  less  extravagant ;  and  had  the  latter  been  more 
sane,  the  former  could  not  have  been  pronounced  cruel. 
But  violence  on  the  one  hand,  opposed  on  the  other  by 
a  blind  fanaticism,  produced  the  most  melancholy  results. 
"  Many  of  that  mad  sect,"  says  a  contemporary  histo- 
rian, "  both  men  and  women,  suffered  with  an  obstinacy 
which  was  so  particular,  that  though  the  Duke  sent  the 
offer  of  pardon  to  them  on  the  scaffold  if  they  would 
only  say  '  God  bless  the  King,'  it  was  refused  with 
great  contempt.  One  of  them,  a  woman,  said  very 
calmly,  that  she  was  sure  God  would  not  bless  him,  and 
therefore  she  would  not  take  God's  name  in  vain.  Another 
said,  very  sullenly,  that  she  would  not  worship  that  idol, 
nor  acknowledge  any  other  King  but  Christ ;  and  so 
both  were  hanged.  About  fifteen  or  sixteen  died  under 
this  delusion,  which  seemed  to  be  a  sort  of  madness; 
for  they  never  attempted  any  thing  against  any  person  ; 
only  they  seemed  glad  to  suffer  for  their  opinions.  The 
Duke  stopped  that  prosecution,  and  appointed  them  to 
be  put  into  a  house  of  correction,  and  to  be  kept  at  hard 
labour."* 

The  Scottish  Parliament,  which  had  not  met  for  seve- 
ral years,  was  convened  in  the  month  of  July,  1681, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Duke  of  York,  who,  though 
he  had  repaired  thither  for  other  reasons,  was  appointed 
to  preside  at  the  deliberation  of  the  States.  He  had 
no  difficulty  in  obtaining*  an  Act  which  secured  his  suc- 
cession to  the  throne  of  that  kingdom.  To  obviate, 
however,  the  just  suspicions  of  the  nation  in  regard  to 
the  religion  of  this  Prince,  a  test  was  devised  by  the 
Legislature  to  be  taken  by  all  persons  holding  a  public 
trust  in  the  church,  government,  or  army,  on  the  penalty 
of  losing  their  goods  and  rents.  It  bound  them  to  pro- 
fess the  true  Protestant  faith,  as  contained  in  the  Con- 
fession sanctioned  in  the  year  1567;  to  renounce  the 
National  Covenant  and  Solemn  League;  and  finally,  to 
disclaim  the  endeavouring  any  alteration  either  in  church 
or  state,  and  to  engage  for  the  support  and  defence  of 
the  Crown  against  all  resistance.  The  Bishops  and 
clergy,  little  disposed  as  they  were  to  embarrass  the 
government,  scrupled  to  take  this  test  without  cer- 
tain modifications  in  the  language,  which,  upon  being 
submitted  to  the  consideration  of  the  council,  were  ap- 
proved by  the  King.  Notwithstanding,  no  fewer 
than  eighty  of  the  clergy  remained  dissatisfied  with  the 
terms  in  which  it  was  expressed,  as  subjecting  the  church 
too  much  to  the  caprice  of  the  monarch.  They  accord- 
ingly resigned  their  livings;  but  some  of  them  who 
were  advised  to  cross  the  Tweed  were  provided  with 
benefices  through  the  activity  of  certain  prelates  who 
approved  their  principles.'!' 
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*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  294.  The  remark  by  Burnet,  that  "  they 
did  not  attempt  any  thing  against  any  person,"  is  not  quite  accu- 
rate. Sir  George  Mackenzie,  who  was  Lord  Advocate  during  this 
reign,  after  stating  that  several  proclamations  for  disowning  the 
King's  authority  and  murdering  his  servants  were  posted  upon  all 
church-doors  and  market-places,  observes,  "  that  no  man  who 
served  the  King  could  know  whether  his  murderer  was  at  his  el- 
bow, and  that  they  had  reason  to  look  upon  every  place  as  their 
scaffold."  He  adds,  that,  as  many  royalists  were  actually  killed, 
and  among  these  some  of  the  King's  horse  guards,  it  was  "  thought 
necessary  to  terrify  them  out  of  this  extravagance,"  vol.  ii.  p.  364. 

f  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  519.  "  About  twenty  oi'  them  came  up  to 
England ;  1  found  them  men  of  excellent  tempers,  pious  and 
learned,  and  I  esteemed  it  no  small  happiness  that  I  got  the  most 
of  them  to  be  well  settled." 
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Nor  was  it  only  lo  the  clergy  that  this  test  proved 
disagreeable  and  dangerous.  The  Earl  of  Argyle,  son 
of  the  nobleman  who  had  expiated  his  political  offences 
on  the  scaffold,  objected  to  take  it  without  such  quali- 
fication as  should  render  it  consistent  with  itself  as  well 
as  with  the  interests  of  the  Protestant  faith.  These 
scruples,  to  which  no  one  could  object  on  principle, 
were  used  as  a  pretext  for  assailing  his  property  and 
menacing  his  life.  He  was  committed  to  prison  on  the 
several  charges  of  leasing-making,  perjury,  and  high 
treason,  on  all  of  which  he  was  found  guilty  and  con- 
demned, though  the  execution  of  the  sentence  was  or- 
dered to  be  suspended.  Unwilling  to  trust  his  safety  to 
unjust  judges  and  a  capricious  government,  he  fled  to 
Holland,  where  he  remained  ready  to  second  any  mea- 
sure for  the  overthrow  of  the  tyranny  by  which  he  had 
been  so  unmercifully  oppressed,  and  whence  he  at 
length  issued  as  a  rebel  to  rush  upon  his  doom. 

Having  humbled  the  patriots  in  Parliament  and 
scattered  their  leaders,  the  cabinet  next  resolved  to  take 
revenge  on  the  corporations  of  borough  towns,  and  more 
particularly  on  that  of  London,  who  had  shown  so  much 
activity  in  the  popular  cause.  The  ground  on  which 
charters  were  held,  as  it  partook  not  less  of  royal  favour 
than  of  municipal  law,  was  exposed  in  some  degree  to 
the  inroad  now  made  upon  it  by  the  exercise  of  the  pre- 
rogative ;  and  hence,  in  most  instances,  to  avoid  an  un- 
profitable contest  with  the  supreme  authority,  most  of  the 
cities  relinquished  their  liberties  on  the  condition  of 
having  them  restored  on  the  payment  of  a  moderate 
fine.  In  the  metropolis  the  power  of  the  Opposition 
party  was  entirely  broken  down ;  for  the  King  refused 
to  reinstate  the  civic  ruler  except  on  the  following  terms: 
that  no  mayor,  sheriff,  recorder,  common-sergeant,  town- 
clerk,  or  coroner,  should  be  admitted  to  his  office  with 
out  his  Majesty's  approbation;  and  that  if  he  disap- 
proved twice  of  a  mayor  or  sheriff,  he  himself  might 
appoint  them  by  commission. 

But  the  influence  of  the  Crown  was  now  about  to 
receive  a  great  accession  from  the  defeat  of  a  conspi- 
racy which  implicated  some  of  the  highest  characters  in 
the  land.  The  motives  in  which  it  originated  had  a 
reference  to  the  religious  persuasion  of  the  Duke  of 
York,  and  may  be  traced  to  the  period  when  his  Ma- 
jesty's illness  seemed  to  open  a  prospect  to  the  succes- 
sion. On  that  occasion,  it  is  understood,  Monmouth, 
and  the  Lords  Russell  and  Gray,  instigated  by  Shaftes- 
bury,  came  to  the  resolution  that,  should  the  King's 
malady  prove  fatal,  an  effort  should  be  made  by  force 
of  arms  to  prevent  the  occupation  of  the  throne  by  the 
Popish  heir.  This  determination  was  in  some  degree 
confirmed  by  the  sudden  dissolution  of  the  Oxford  Par- 
liament, when  the  same  noblemen,  joined  by  some 
others,  had  agreed  to  continue  their  sittings  in  defiance 
of  the  royal  will.  The  imprisonment  of  Shaftesbury, 
and  the  arbitrary  steps  taken  with  regard  to  the  city, 
increased  the  dissatisfaction  which  prevailed  in  town  as 
well  as  in  the  country  at  large ;  in  consequence  of  which 
arrangements  were  made  for  a  rising  in  the  west,  in 
Devonshire,  at  Bristol,  and  in  various  parts  of  Cheshire. 
In  London  alone,  it  is  said  that  ten  thousand  were 
ready  to  rise,  attack  the  guards,  and  seize  all  the  posts 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Tower,  the  parks,  and  the 
palaces.  But  the  retirement  of  Shaftesbury,  who  con- 
sulted his  safety  by  fleeing  to  Holland,  and  the  caution 
of  Lord  Russell,  who  was  averse  from  the  shedding  of 
blood,  postponed  the  execution  of  a  plot  of  which  the 
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This  partial  disappointment,  however,  did  not  divert 
them  altogether  from  their  purpose ;  and,  in  order  to 
act  with  greater  concert,  the  management  of  the  conspi- 
racy was  committed  to  Monmouth,  Russell,  Essex, 
Howard,  Algernon  Sidney,  and  John  Hampden ;  men 
who,  though  they  agreed  in  opposition  to  the  actual 
government,  were  not  of  the  same  mind  as  to  the  objects  The~con- 
which  ought  to  be  ultimately  pursued.  Argyle,  too,  spiracydis- 
who  kept  up  a  correspondence  with  the  malcontents  in  c«'«ed. 
Scotland,  declared  himself  ready,  if  arms  were  provided,  Ju°e' 
to  embark  in  their  enterprise  at  the  head  often  thousand 
Covenanters.  Among  the  subordinate  traitors  was 
Rumbold,  a  maltster,  who  had  a  farm  in  Hertfordshire, 
called  the  Ryehouse,  now  celebrated  in  history,  and  who, 
with  Rumsey  and  Walcot,  two  military  officers,  was 
wont  to  indulge  in  the  most  criminal  discourse  relative 
to  the  assassination  of  the  King  and  the  extinction  of 
the  reigning  branch  of  his  family.  To  these  secret  ma- 
chinations, which  seem  to  have  been  unknown  to  the 
personal  friends  of  Monmouth,  was  admitted  a  person 
named  Keeling,  a  London  tradesman,  who,  being  liable 
to  a  prosecution  for  some  civil  offence,  thought  proper 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  government  by  betraying  his 
confederates.  Rumsey  was  soon  induced  to  follow  the 
same  example  ;  and  Walcot,  when  apprehended,  offered, 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  to  Secretary  Jenkins,  to 
supply  the  crown  lawyers  with  abundance  of  evidence, 
on  condition  of  being  himself  pardoned.  His  mean 
proposal  was  rejected,  and  he  with  two  others,  Rouse 
and  Hone,  underwent  the  penalty  of  treason,  all  of  them 
confessing  at  their  last  moments  the  justice  of  the  sen- 
tence by  which  they  were  doomed  to  suffer. 

These  executions  were  merely  preliminary  to  others  Lord  Rps- 
of  greater  interest  and  more  solemn  example.  Mon-  8e^'8  tr^ 
mouth  had  succeeded  in  removing  himself  from  public  *j°n 
search ;  and  Lord  Russell,  being  the  person  next  to  July  21. 
him  in  consequence,  was  the  first  brought  to  trial  of 
that  cabal  of  six  who  had  assumed  the  chief  direction  of 
affairs.  The  chief  witness  against  him  was  Lord  How- 
ard, who,  stimulated  by  the  love  of  life,  made  haste,  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  pardon,  to  reveal  the  whole  con- 
spiracy. No  doubt  could  remain  that  an  insurrection 
was  meditated,  and  that  Russell  concurred  in  the  pro- 
priety of  making  an  attempt ;  that  he  had  listened 
without  objection  to  a  plan  proposed  by  others  for  sur- 
prising and  disarming  the  guards ;  but  there  was  no 
proof  that  he  ever  contemplated  the  assassination  of 
Charles,  as  recommended  by  the  associates  of  Rumbold. 
The  only  difficulty  in  the  case  had  respect  to  the  law  of 
treason,  which,  if  strictly  administered,  would  have 
saved  the  prisoner's  head ;  for  he  had  neither  actually 
levied  war  against  the  King,  nor  directly  used  means 
for  compassing  his  death.  It  was  argued  by  the  crown 
counsel,  that  the  intention  of  murdering  his  Majesty 
was  necessarily  implied  in  the  conspiracy  for  raising  a 
rebellion  against  him ;  an  inference  which,  however 
clearly  it  might  justify  itself  in  the  eye  of  reason,  was  at 
variance  with  the  words  of  all  the  Statutes  in  which 
treason  is  defined  as  a  capital  crime.  He  was  accord- 
ingly found  guilty,  and  executed  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields 
in  the  month  of  July,  1683.* 

*  In  Lord  John's  Life  of  Lord  William  Russell,  there  are  many 
interesting  details  illustrative  of  the  character  and  views  of  the 
latter,  which,  while  they  prove  that  his  objects  were  patriotic, 
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When  Algernon  Sidney  appeared  at  the  bar,  he 
'  found  that  the  only  evidence  which  could  endanger  his 
life  was  supplied  by  Lord  Howard.  The  law,  it  was 
well  known,  required  two  witnesses  to  establish  any 
overt  act  of  treason ;  and  though  many  were  present 
who  could  prove  that  a  conspiracy  existed,  no  one,  ex- 
cept his  Lordship,  could  connect  Sidney  with  the  plans 
and  deliberations  whereby  the  insurrection  was  ma- 
tured. To  supply  this  deficiency  a  singular  expedient 
was  adopted.  The  prisoner  was  an  open  and  avowed 
republican,  and  had  devoted  many  of  his  leisure  hours 
to  the  delineation  of  the  most  complete  form  of  a  com- 
monwealth, in  which  all  the  happiness  of  human  life 
might  be  enjoyed,  and  all  its  miseries  avoided.  Upon 
examining  his  study,  there  were  found  in  it  some  of 
those  fanciful  speculations  on  government  in  which  the 
ancients  were  wont  to  indulge  when  pursuing  the 
phantoms  of  their  benevolent  dreams  on  the  perfectibi- 
lity of  the  human  race.  In  such  essays,  resistance  to 
tyranny  could  not  fail  to  be  recommended,  and  the  love 
of  freedom  to  be  extolled  ;  the  one  as  the  most  bounden 
duty,  and  the  other  as  the  richest  blessing  incident  to 
man  as  a  member  of  a  civilized  community.  The  theo- 
retical notions  thus  embodied  in  an  unpublished  work 
were  produced  in  court  as  a  supplement  to  Lord  How- 
ard's evidence,  and  were  by  the  Judges  declared  to  be 
equivalent  to  the  testimony  of  a  second  witness.  He 
complained,  and  with  great  reason,  of  the  iniquity 
practised  against  him  ;  though  he  did  not  deny  the  ex- 
istence of  the  conspiracy  in  which  Monmouth  and 
Russell  had  led  him  to  participate.  On  the  contrary, 
he  considered  that  such  aspirations  after  liberty  were 
honourable  to  the  character  of  enlightened  men,  and 
that  no  suffering  was  too  painful,  no  sacrifice  too  severe 
to  be  undergone,  for  the  consummation  of  an  object  so 
glorious.  It  deserves  remark,  however,  that  Sidney's 
fame  owes  more  to  the  wickedness  of  his  Judges  than 
to  his  own  wisdom  or  self-denial. 

The  question  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot,  after  being  agi- 
tated more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years,  cannot  yet  be 
determined  with  a  perfect  freedom  from  the  bias  of  prin- 
ciple and  parly.  Hence  the  voluminous  discussions, 
historical  and  legal,  are  for  the  most  part  nothing  better 
than  special  pleadings  and  declamatory  assertions.  It 
is  clear,  however,  that  it  ought  to  be  divided  into  two 
parts,  according  as  it  was  conducted  by  the  subordinate 
conspirators,  who  hesitated  not  to  entertain  proposals 
for  assassinating  the  King ;  and  as  it  was  contemplated 
by  Russell  and  other  members  of  the  Council  of  Six, 
who  probably  meditated  nothing  beyond  the  removal  of 
the  Duke,  and  certain  other  securities  for  the  Protestant 
succession.  As  to  the  hazardous  expedient  of  seekino- 
redress  by  force  of  arms,  there  cannot  be  any  doubt 
that  these  last  gave  their  consent,  and  were  willing  to 
contribute  according  to  their  means;  but  notwithstand- 
ing these  admissions,  it  is  still  open  to  argument  whe- 
ther the.r  proceedings,  according  to  the  law  of  England, 
amounted  to  actual  treason.  The  boundary  between 
consultation  and  conspiracy,  when  the  subject  of  con- 
ference ,s  rebellior i,  is  a  line  rendered  so  imperceptible 
by  the  ingenuity  of  lawyers,  that  to  touch  is  to  pass  it: 
they  who  m  such  a  case  consult  without  conspiring! 
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Many  other  trials  followed  the  condemnations  occa- 
sioned by  this  plot,  in  which  the  accused  were  treated 
with  great  severity,  even  when  the  crimes  laid  to  their 
charge  could  not  be  proved.  Hampden,  who  had  been 
concerned  in  the  deliberations  at  which  Monmouth  and 
Russell  presided,  was  punished  by  the  imposition  of  an 
enormous  fine.  Holloway,  a  citizen  of  Bristol,  who 
had  also  shared  in  the  conspiracy,  was  executed  as  a 
traitor,  having  been  brought  back  from  the  West  Indies,  brought 
whither  he  had  fled.  The  case  of  Sir  Thomas  Arm-  to  trial, 
strong  was  more  revolting,  and  reflected  strongly  on  the 
character  of  the  King,  who  is  said  to  have  borne  great 
enmity  to  him.  He  was  seized  in  Holland,  as  an  out- 
law, by  Chudleigh,  the  ambassador;  and  upon  being 
brought  before  the  council,  he  declared  he  had  nothing 
to  confess,  but  craved  the  benefit  of  a  regular  trial  by  a 
jury  of  his  countrymen.  This  he  was  refused,  on  the 
ground  that  he  had  not  surrendered  himself  voluntarily 
before  the  expiration  of  the  time  assigned  in  the  pro- 
clamation, and  he  was  forthwith  sentenced  as  if  con- 
victed on  his  own  confession.  Charles  disliked  Sir 
Thomas,  both  because  he  believed  that  he  had  corrupted 
the  political  principles  of  the  Duke  of  Monmouth,  and 
because  he  had  listened  to  a  proposal  of  Cromwell  to 
murder  his  Majesty  during  his  exile  in  foreign  parts. 
No  reader  will  be  displeased  to  find  that  Titus  Gates, 
who  was  indicted  for  calling  tlie  Duke  of  York  a  Popish 
traitor,  was  loaded  with  damages  to  the  extent  of  a  hun- 
dred thousand  pounds,  and  condemned  to  remain  in  pri- 
son till  he  should  make  payment.  The  court  cherished  a 
grudge  against  Sir  Samuel  Barnadiston  because  he  had 
been  foreman  of  the  grand  jury  who  ignored  the  bill  of 
indictment  in  the  case  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  A  private 
letter,  addressed  by  him  to  Sir  Philip  Skippon,  was  in- 
tercepted, and  the  contents  construed  into  a  seditious 
libel.  In  this  communication  to  his  friend,  he  ex- 
pressed satisfaction  at  hearing  that  Monmouth  was 
again  reconciled  to  his  royal  father,  and  made  some 
remarks  on  the  mortification  which  would  thence  arise 
to  the  King's  brother,  to  whom  his  pretensions  had  long 
given  much  uneasiness.  His  fine,  however,  was  limited  • 
to  ten  thousand  pounds. f 

During  these  events,  the  attention  of  the  public  appears  Danby  aud 
to  have  been  so  completely  occupied  as  to  have  lost  all  Popish 
remembrance  of  Danby  and  the  Roman  Catholic  Lords  Lords  set 
who  were  confined  in  the  Tower.     The  King,  who  must  [he     ° 
have  frequently  considered  the  hardship  of  their  case, 
had  hitherto  avoided  every  measure  which,  by  relieving 
them,  might  revive  the  clamour  of  his  enemies ;   and 
the  Judges  would  have  found  it  still  more  imprudent  to 
interfere  with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  high  court  of  Par- 
liament.    The   death  of  Lord    Petre,  who   had   sunk 
under  an  imprisonment  extended  to' five  years,  recalled 
the  thoughts  of  his  Majesty  to  the  painful  situation  of 
the  survivors ;  and  nothing  but  the  fear  that  Danby,  ir 
restored   to   freedom,   might  resume  his  power  in  the 
government,  deterred  the  cabinet  from  seconding   the 
inclinations  of  the  King.     This  apprehension,  however, 
gave  way  at  length  to  considerations  of  clemency  and 
justice;  and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1684,  the  noble- 
man just  mentioned,  with  Lords  Powis,  Arnndel,  and 
Belaais,  was  brought  by  writ  of  Habeas  Corpus  before 

*  Wallace,  Hiilory  of  England,  vol.  vii.  p.  334. 
f  Burntt,  vol.  ii.  p.  422. 
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the  court  of  King's  Bench ;  when  they  were  severally 
discharged,  on  entering  into  a  recognizance  of  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  to  appear  at  the  bar  of  the  Peers  in  the 
next  Session  of  Parliament. 

The  last  year  of  Charles's  life,  like  all  the  years  of  his 
reign,  was  disturbed  by  the  strife  of  party.  Halifax, 
dreading  the  influence  of  the  Duke,  who  had  been 
restored  to  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  even  to  a 
seat  in  the  council,  sought  a  counterpoise  to  it  in  the 
power  which  Monmouth  still  exercised  over  the  affections 
of  his  father.  He  advised  the  King  to  call  a  Parlia- 
ment, assuring  him  that  the  feeling  in  favour  of  the 
court,  produced  by  the  disclosures  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot, 
would  secure  a  return  of  persons  devoted  to  his  interests. 
His  Mnjesty,  who  could  not  endure  the  mention  of  a 
House  of  Commons,  was  less  reluctant  to  a  reconcilia- 
tion with  his  vain  and  foolish  son,  who,  stealing  away 
from  his  exile,  enjoyed  an  interview  at  Windsor,  and 
the  hope  of  a  speedy  recall.  James,  to  whom  these 
proceedings  were  not  unknown,  could  trace  them  to  the 
intrigues  of  the  minister,  as  well  as  to  an  insidious 
policy  which  moved  some  of  the  foreign  courts  to  alarm 
or  provoke  him.  For  these  reasons,  he  pressed  on  his 
brother  the  necessity  of  removing  Halifax  from  his  high 
office,  and  of  reposing  his  confidence  in  some  more 
faithful  servant ;  a  change  which  Charles  was  supposed 
to  be  meditating  at  the  moment  when  he  was  seized 
with  his  last  illness.* 

At  this  period  the  King  attained  to  a  popularity 
nearly  equal  to  that  which  gladdened  his  administration 
in  the  early  part  of  his  reign.  Addresses  of  congratu- 
lation reached  his  ears  from  every  quarter,  expressing 
the  fondest  attachment  to  his  person,  a  resolution  to  de- 
fend him  from  dangers  similar  to  those  with  which  he 
had  been  threatened,  and  the  avowal  of  principles  which 
seemed  to  place  the  liberties  of  the  country  at  his  dis- 
cretion. Observing,  however,  amid  all  these  demon- 
strations of  loyalty,  that  deep  anxiety  was  felt  for  the 
Protestant  religion,  he  resolved  to  meet  the  views  of  the 
church  by  giving  his  niece,  the  Lady  Anne,  in  marriage 
to  Prince  George,  brother  of  the  King  of  Denmark. 

Subsequently  to  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  the  govern- 
ment in  England  could  hardly  be  said  to  take  any  inte- 
rest or  to  exercise  any  weight  in  the  political  relations  of 
Europe.  The  French  King,  whose  power  was  but 
feebly  checked  by  Spain  and  the  Emperor,  carried  mat- 
ters with  a  very  high  hand,  and  even  attempted  to  give 
the  law  to  his  neighbours.  It  was  in  vain  that  the 
Prince  of  Orange  entreated  his  uncle  to  assist,  by  treaty 
or  by  arms,  the  endeavours  of  the  confederates  to  con- 
fine Louis  within  the  bounds  of  moderation,  and  thereby 
to  save  the  liberties  of  the  continental  nations.  Charles, 
who  felt  no  uneasiness  at  the  progress  of  the  grand  mo- 
narch, and  who  had  condescended  to  become  his  pen- 
sioner, turned  a  deaf  ear  to  all  such  expostulations, 
regardless  of  the  consequences  which,  at  no  distant 
period,  might  have  affected  the  commerce  of  England, 
her  supremacy  at  sea,  and  even  her  independence  as  a 

*  D'Avaux,  iv.  67—94.  Bulstrode,  p.  390.  MonmouWs 
Diary  in  Welwood,  322,  323.  Fox,  Fragment,  Appendix,  vi. — ix. 
The  year  1683  was  distinguished  by  the  death  of  Prince  Rupert, 
who  made  so  distinguished  a  figure  in  the  civil  wars,  and  in  the 
sea-fights  against  the  Dutch.  In  his  latter  days,  he  enjoyed 
little  favour  at  court,  being  suspected  of  a  bias  towards  the  under- 
hand policy  of  Lord  Shaftesbury.  The  Duke  of  Lauderdale 
likewise  expired  the  same  year,  without  reepect  in  his  own  coun- 
try, and  not  much  regarded  by  his  sovereign. 


State  of  the  first  order.    All  evils  sunk  in  his  estimation   Annals  o. 
when  compared  with  the  disputes  and  turmoil  of  a  con- 
tentious   Parliament,   from   whose    pockets   no  money 
could  be  extracted  but  at  the  expense  of  his  prerogative, 
and  of,  what  he  valued  still  more,  his  voluptuous  ease. 

Ireland,  which  was  governed  as  a  province  by  royal 
deputies,  presents  nothing  during  the  latter  portion  of 
this  reign  which  could  in  the  smallest  degree  interest 
the  general  reader.  The  intrigues  of  the  court  were,  no  Condition 
doubt,  felt  there  as  well  as  in  all  departments  where  of  Ireland 
office  could  be  sought  or  promotion  obtained  ;  and  the  an(1  Scot" 
ebb  and  flow  of  party  influence  in  the  cabinet  was  land' 
accordingly  perceived  in  that  country  by  the  accession 
of  a  new  Lord  Lieutenant,  the  appointment  of  a  Judge, 
or  the  elevation  of  a  Commander-in-chief.  In  Scotland, 
a  few  persons  were  punished  for  having  participated  in 
the  counsels  of  the  Ryehouse  Plot.  Among  these  was 
Baillie  of  Jerviswood,  who  had  repaired  to  London 
under  pretence  of  transacting  some  business  relative  to 
the  settlement  of  some  of  his  countrymen  in  the  Ameri- 
can plantations,  but  in  reality  with  the  view  of  concert- 
ing a  rebellious  movement  with  the  disaffected  in  the 
metropolis.  Being  found  guilty,  he  was  executed  the 
same  day,  lest  death  by  a  natural  stroke  should  rescue 
him  from  the  penalty  of  the  law.  The  Covenanters,  as 
usual  on  the  eve  of  an  insurrection,  had  assumed  a  new- 
energy,  and  thereby  brought  down  upon  themselves  the 
vengeance  of  a  suspicious  government.  They  had  again 
abjured  Charles  Stuart  as  a  merciless  tyrant,  and  openly 
declared  war  against  all  who  promoted  what  they  were 
pleased  to  denominate  his  wicked  and  hellish  designs. 
The  deed  by  which  this  was  accomplished  bore  the  title 
of  the  Apologetical  Declaration,  and  was  affixed  to  the 
doors  of  the  parish  churches  during  the  night.  In 
reply  to  it,  a  royal  proclamation  instantly  appeared,  de- 
nouncing the  penalty  of  death  on  all  who  should  ac- 
knowledge the  said  paper,  or  who  refused  to  disown  it  ; 
enjoining  every  proprietor  to  produce  a  list  of  the  people 
who  lived  upon  his  estate  ;  requiring  certificates  of  loy- 
alty from  every  person  who  left  his  wonted  residence  ; 
and  offering  a  reward  for  the  discovery  of  those  who 
had  in  any  way  been  accessory  to  the  seditious  publica- 
tion. But  these  measures  of  severity  and  restraint 
were  soon  withdrawn,  through  the  interposition  of  James, 
who,  upon  his  return  to  court,  employed  his  influence 
to  procure  a  modified  toleration  for  all  classes  of  non- 
conformists. The  Roman  Catholics,  who  had  suffered 
grievously  during  the  excitement  produced  by  Titus  Gates 
and  his  followers,  now  enjoyed  a  certain  degree  of  con- 
nivance ;  and  the  Presbyterians,  though  still  exposed  to 
the  penalties  of  recusancy,  had  no  reason  to  complain  of 
actual  persecution.  The  Duke  of  York  devised,  or  at 
least  countenanced,  a  plan  for  securing  a  more  perma- 
nent relief  to  both  these  denominations;  but,  when  its 
provisions  came  to  be  considered  by  the  government,  so 
many  objections  were  urged  against  a  change  in  the  law, 
that  the  King  deemed  it  wiser  to  satisfy  him  with  the 
exercise  of  his  prerogative,  which  enabled  him  to  sus- 
pend its  operations.* 

On    the    morning   of    the    2d    of    February,    1685, 

°  • 


*  It  is,  indeed,  a  singular  fact,  that,  though  many  individuals, 
both  Roman  Catholics  and  Dissenters,  suffered  for  conscience' 
sake  during  the  reigns  of  Charles  and  James,  these  Princes  are 
always  found  pleading  for  toleration:  the  former,  perhaps,  from 
mere  good  nature  ;  the  latter,  unquestionably,  in  order  to  obtain 
ease  for  the  members  of  his  own  church,  The  Commons,  in  those 
days,  were  the  persecutors. 
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Charles,  who  had  been  unwell  during  the  night,  dis- 
played symptoms  of  apoplexy;  and  though  the  usual 
expedients  were  employed,  he  derived  no  other  benefit 
from  them  than  to  check  the  progress  of  the  disease  till 
the  6th  of  the  month,  when  he  expired.  The  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  and  the  Bishops  of  London, 
Durham,  Ely,  Bath  and  Wells,  were  in  constant  attend- 
ance day  and  night ;  and  on  the  morning  of  the  5th, 
Bishop  Kenn,  who,  as  well  as  the  others,  saw  death 
rapidly  approaching,  thought  it  his  duty  to  inform  his 
Majesty  that  human  means  could  not  much  longer  avert 
the  fate  which  was  to  throw  the  nation  into  mourning. 
The  King  manifested  neither  fear  nor  surprise,  but 
joined  in  the  forms  of  religion  with  composure,  acknow- 
ledging his  transgressions  of  the  divine  law,  and  praying 
for  pardon.  He  declined,  however,  to  receive  the  holy 
communion  from  the  hand  of  the  pious  prelate  who  ad- 
dressed him,  remarking  that  "  there  was  still  time,"  or 
that  "  he  would  think  of  it;"  but,  through  the  instru- 
mentality of  the  Duke  of  York,  a  Romish  priest  was 
introduced,  from  whom  he  accepted  both  extreme  unc- 
tion and  the  eucharist.  It  is  said  there  were  found 
among  the  manuscripts  written  by  Charles's  own  hand 
two  papers  containing  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
Popish  communion  ;  and  these  being  afterwards  pub- 
lished by  his  successor  confirmed  the  suspicions  always 
entertained  of  the  royal  sincerity,  and  the  apprehensions 
of  those  who  dreaded  an  attack  on  the  Protestant  faith. 
The  great  body  of  the  people,  notwithstanding,  bore 
much  kindness  towards  the  dying  monarch,  whose 
frank  and  familiar  manners  had  gained  their  affections. 
When  his  malady  was  announced,  a  deep  gloom  spread 
over  the  metropolis;  and  the  report  of  his  temporary 
convalescence  was  received  with  expressions  of  great 
joy  by  the  mass  of  the  citizens.  At  the  last  moment, 
they  fixed  their  thoughts  on  him  as  a  man  whose  early 
life  had  passed  in  danger  and  romance,  whose  temper 
was  jovial,  and  his  disposition  mild  ;  willingly  forget- 
ting that,  as  a  King,  he  took  little  interest  in  the  glory 
of  his  native  land,  and  dreaded  the  representatives  of 
his  people  more  than  the  ambition,  the  intrigues,  and 
the  arms  of  France. 

The  reign  of  the  second  Charles  has  often  been 
described  as  the  transition  state  from  a  practical  despot- 
ism to  a  regulated  system  of  freedom.  In  accomplishing 
this  process,  it  will  be  acknowledged,  the  democratical 
principle  was  much  more  powerful  than  either  of  the 
two  other  coordinate  elements  of  the  constitution  ;  and 
hence,  if  the  King  had  not  contrived  to  suspend  the 
contest,  a  civil  war  must  have  ensued  in  his  time,  or  the 
Revolution  been  anticipated  by  a  period  of  ten  years. 
The  violence  of  the  popular  party  defeated  in  a  great 
measure  the  good  ends  which  they  professed  to  have  in 
view,  and  brought  upon  themselves  the  mortification  of 
seeing  the  Crown  not  only  invested  with  a  greatly  in- 
creased influence,  but  even  viewed  with  a  growing  vene- 
ration on  the  part  of  the  multitude,  who  are  the  most 
easily  led  astray.  The  government  of  this  monarch 
will  be  for  ever  memorable  on  account  of  the  Habeas 
Corpus  Act,  passed  in  the  year  1679,  which  put  an  end 
to  arbitrary  imprisonment,  and  secured  the  personal 
freedom  of  the  subject  on  the  firm  basis  of  law.* 

*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  454-460.     Life  ofJame,  the  Second,  vol.  i. 

p.  74b.     Dalrymple,  Appendix  94,  for  Letter  of  Bouillon.     Hu.l- 

dleston ,   Brief  Account.     Evelyn,  vol.  iii.  p.   128.     Lingard,  vol. 

sun.  p.  379.     t  ox,  Appendix  xv.     It  is  esteemed  doubtful  whether 

rles  s  disease  was  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  though  all  the  symp- 


James  succeeded  his  brother  under  many  disadvan- 
tages, so  far  as  his  own  character  was  taken  into  ac- 
count, but,  on  the  other  hand,  with  a  strong  feeling 
throughout  the  kingdom  in  favour  of  regal  government. 
His  arbitrary  principles  had  never  been  concealed,  be- 
cause he  viewed  the  prerogative  in  the  light  of  a  religious 
ordinance,  committed  to  the  sovereign  by  an  authority 
above  all  human  control,  and  intrusted  to  his  wisdom  for 
the  good  of  the  church  and  people.  Unfortunately,  he 
took  upon  him  to  determine,  in  defiance  of  the  great  ma- 
jority of  the  nation,  what  ought  to  be  considered  as  their 
greatest  benefit  in  political  matters,  and  also  the  true 
faith  on  which  their  ecclesiastical  constitution  should  be 
formed.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  reign  he  set  at 
nought  the  authority  of  Parliament  and  the  feelings  of 
the  public  ;  for  he  exacted  the  revenue  in  his  own  name, 
though  it  had  expired  with  the  demise  of  the  Crown  ; 
and  went  openly  to  Mass  adorned  with  all  the  ensigns 
of  royalty,  though  perfectly  aware  that  his  subjects  enter- 
tained the  greatest  dislike  to  the  Popish  communion, 
and,  moreover,  that  the  meeting  which  he  attended  was 
positively  illegal.  But  he  appeared  more  accessible 
than  Charles  to  sentiments  of  national  honour,  and 
even  took  some  steps  to  assert  the  pre-eminence  to 
which  England  was  entitled  as  a  leading  member  of  the 
great  European  commonwealth.  His  courage,  besides, 
was  well  established;  his  knowledge  and  love  of  mari- 
time affairs  had  rendered  him  popular,  even  when  his 
theological  propensities  had  begun  to  alienate  from  him 
the  hearts  of  the  more  thoughtful ;  and  his  business 
habits,  his  industry  and  perseverance,  had  gained  him 
the  respect  of  all  who  enjoyed  a  near  view  of  his  con- 
duct. In  the  composition  of  his  mind  there  were  the 
elements  of  a  good  private  character,  steadiness,  and 
conscientious  regard  to  truth,  and  a  great  command 
over  his  passions ;  but  to  these  valuable  qualities  was 
added  so  deep  an  infusion  of  bigotry  and  despotism 
as  to  render  him  quite  unfit  to  govern  the  kingdoms 
whose  reputation  and  welfare  the  accident  of  birth  had 
placed  in  his  hands.  Immediately  after  his  accession, 
however,  he  acted  on  maxims  of  extreme  moderation; 
retaining  in  his  cabinet  the  ministers  whom  the  late 
monarch  had  employed,  and  treating  them,  at  the  same 
time,  with  becoming  confidence.  Clarendon,  the  bro- 
ther of  his  first  wife,  he  continued  as  Chamberlain ; 
Rochester  as  Treasurer  ;  Halifax  as  President  of  the 
Council  ;  and  Sunderland  as  Secretary  of  State.  But 
although  he  allowed  these  noblemen  to  occupy  their 
official  stations,  he  meant  not  that  the  power  usually 
connected  with  ministerial  rank  should  interfere  with 
his  prerogative,  or  even  materially  influence  the  mea- 
sures of  government. 

A  new  reign  almost  necessarily  required  a  new  Par- 
liament; and,  unless  James  had  at  once  announced 
his  intention  to  rule  on  despotic  principles,  he  could  not 
avoid  assembling  the  national  representatives.  Nor, 
in  the  present  state  of  parties,  had  he  much  to  dread 
from  the  Opposition,  who,  on  account  of  the  Ryehouse 
conspiracy,  the  degraded  condition  of  the  corporations, 
and  the  increased  power  of  the  Crown,  were  stripped  of 
nearly  all  their  consequence  in  the  eyes  of  the  pe3ple. 

toms  recorded  seem  to  prove  that  it  must  have  been  the  former. 
Mr.  Fox  {Introductory  Chapter,  p.  Ixvii.)  appears  to  give  some 
credit  to  the  opinion  of  the  Duchess  of  Portsmouth,  that  the  King 
was  poisoned,  a  fiction  which  can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
ascribing  it  to  the  prejudices  of  the  age,  and  the  sudden  attack  of 
the  diMemptr. 
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The  Commons,  therefore,  who  met  on  the  19th  of  May, 
1685,  presented  in  their  body  a  large  proportion  of 
Tories  and  friends  to  the  established  church,  who,  from 
the  natural  bias  of  their  political  sentiments,  were  dis- 
posed to  support  the  regal  authority.  They  were  fur- 
ther encouraged  in  such  views  by  the  celebrated  decla- 
ration which  his  Majesty  uttered  in  council,  in  the 
course  of  which  he  said,  "  I  shall  make  it  my  endea- 
vour to  preserve  this  government,  both  in  church  arid 
state,  as  it  is  now  by  law  established.  I  know  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  church  of  England  are  for  monarchy,  and 
the  members  of  it  have  shown  themselves  good  and 
loyal  subjects ;  therefore  I  shall  always  take  care  to  de- 
fend and  support  it.  I  know,  too,  that  the  laws  of 
England  are  sufficient  to  make  the  King  as  great  a  mo- 
narch as  I  can  wish ;  and  as  I  shall  never  depart  from 
the  just  rights  and  prerogatives  of  the  Crown,  so  I  shall 
never  invade  any  man's  property.  I  have  often  hereto- 
fore ventured  my  life  in  defence  of  this  nation ;  and  I 
shall  go  as  far  as  any  man  in  preserving  it  in  all  its 
just  rights  and  privileges."* 

But,  notwithstanding  these  indications  of  the  pre- 
vailing feeling,  it  would  have  been  impossible  for  the 
ablest  politician  to  predict  either  what  course  the  go- 
vernment might  finally  be  compelled  to  pursue,  or  in 
what  its  measures  would  ultimately  terminate.  It  has 
accordingly  been  well  remarked,  that,  between  two  per- 
sons, one  of  whom  should  expect  that  the  country 
would  remain  sunk  in  slavery,  the  other,  that  the  cause 
of  freedom  would  revive  and  triumph,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  decide  whose  reasons  were  better  supported, 
whose  speculations  were  the  more  probable.  He  who 
desponded  must  have  looked  more  at  the  state  of  the 
public,  while  he  who  was  sanguine  must,  have  fixed  his 
eyes  more  attentively  upon  him  who  had  just  mounted 
the  throne.  Upon  reviewing  the  two  great  parties  of 
the  nation,  it  appears  very  evident  that  the  great 
strength  of  the  Whigs  consisted  in  their  being  able  to 
brand  their  adversaries  as  favourers  of  Popery ;  and 
that  of  the  Tories,  in  their  finding  grounds  for  repre- 
senting their  antagonists  as  republicans.  From  this 
observation  we  may  draw  a  further  inference  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  rashness  of  the  Crown  in  avowing 
and  pressing  forward  the  cause  of  Popery,  and  to  the 
moderation  of  the  Whigs  in  adhering  to  the  form  of 
monarchy,  would  be  the  chance  of  the  people  of  England 
for  changing  an  ignominious  despotism  for  glory,  liberty, 
and  happiness.t 

The  Parliament,  who  seemed  to  entertain  no  doubt 
of  the  King's  sincerity,  were  very  liberal  in  their  grants, 
supplying  him  with  money  to  a  greater  extent  than  he 
demanded,  and  overlooking  the  irregularity  of  which 
he  was  guilty  in  collecting  the  revenue  without  waiting 
for  a  vote  of  the  House.  To  meet  the  expenditure  oc- 
casioned by  the  decayed  state  of  the  navy,  the  royal 
debts,  and  the  invasion  of  the  country  by  Monmouth 
and  Argyle,  they  imposed  several  new  duties,  or  added 
to  those  with  which  the  country  was  already  chargeable. 
On  one  point  only  did  there  appear  room  for  discussion. 
The  charters  which  had  been  recently  granted  to  the 
disfranchised  corporations  were  described  as  giving  an 
undue  influence  to  the  Crown ;  and  hence  it  became  a 
matter  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  whether  the 
Commons,  on  the  present  occasion,  were  fairly  repre- 

*  Rennet,  in.  p.  4'20. 

f  Fox,  History  of  the  Early  Part  of  the  Reign  of  James  the 
Second,  p.  66. 


sented.  It  was  maintained  that  the  new  charters  were  Annals  of 
illegal,  and  of  course  invalid  ;  that  the  right  of  election  Britain- 
was  still  vested  in  those  to  whom  it  belonged  according 
to  ancient  usage;  and  that  no  person  returned  in  op- 
position to  a  right  so  well  established  could  be  consi- 
dered a  lawful  member  of  the  lower  House.  Sir  John 
Lowther,  who  spoke  at  some  length  on  these  topics, 
concluded  by  moving  for  a  committee  to  consider  the 
proper  method  of  applying  to  the  King  for  a  remedy, 
in  which  he  was  supported  by  several  individuals  of 
great  weight  and  influence.  But  this  measure,  owing 
to  the  pressure  of  public  affairs,  was  allowed  to  drop, 
and  being,  it  is  probable,  disagreeable  to  his  Majesty,  it 
was  not  afterwards  resumed.* 

An  attempt  was,  at  the  same  time,  made  to  enforce  Attempt 
the  penal  laws,  the  terrors  of  which  had  been  allowed '.made  to 
to  slumber  during  the  last  five  or  six  years.   The  Com-  L6™^6, 
mittee  of  Religion  submitted  to  the  House  a  resolution  a^d  Godol 
to  that  effect,  which,  being  rather  faintly  supported,  phin. 
was  rejected   without  a   division;  the  House  still  re- 
posing with  perfect  security  on  the  promise  of  James  to 
defend  the  Established  Church,  which,  they  did  not  con- 
ceal they  held  dearer  than  their  lives.     The  next  wea- 
pon raised  against  the  government  was  aimed  at  the 
ministers,  especially  Sunderland  and  Godolphin.     Un- 
der pretext  of  attachment  to  the  royal  person,  it  was 
moved  by  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  that  all  who  had 
formerly  voted  for  the  exclusion  of  the  Duke  of  York 
from  the  throne   should,  during  the  present  reign,  be 
pronounced  incapable  of  holding  any  place  of  trust  or 
emolument.     But  the  object  contemplated  by  this  mo- 
tion was  too  obvious  to  deceive  any  one ;  and  accord- 
ingly it   met  with  a  resistance  so  general  and  deter- 
mined, that  even  those  in  whose  councils  it  originated 
had  not  the  courage  to  press  it  forward.t 

The  enterprise  of  Monmouth  gave  birth  to  a  Bill  of  Bill  of  At- 
Attainder,  as  well  as  to  one  for  the  greater  security  oftainder 
his  Majesty's  life.     In  the  latter,  after  enacting  that  a  P*8*6*1 
written  or  verbal  declaration  of  a  treasonable  intention  Monmouth 
should  be  tantamount  to  a  treasonable  act,  two  remark-  and  in  fa- ' 
able  clauses  were  inserted,  by  one  of  which  it  was  made  vour  of  the 
high  treason  to  maintain  the  legitimacy  of  Monmouth's  cnurcn* 
birth  ;   and  by  the  other  a  similar  penalty  was  annexed 
to  the  crime  of  proposing  in  Parliament  any  alteration 
in  the  succession  of  the  Crown.     The  affection  for  the 
church  which  at  that  period  distinguished  the  House  of 
Commons  manifested  itself  in  a  clause  protecting  those 
who,  even  at  the  hazard  of  displeasing  the  King,  might 
think  it  expedient  to  uphold  her  doctrine  and  discipline. 
With  this  view,  as  one  part  of  the  Bill  did  not  relate  to 
treasons  only,  but  imposed  new  penalties  upon  such  as 
should,  by  writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  other  speak- 
ing, attempt  to  bring  the  sovereign  or  his  government 
into  hatred  or  contempt,  there  was  added  a  special  pro- 
visoj   that  "  the   asserting    and    maintaining,   by   any 

*  Journals  of  Commow,  May  27,  1685.  Barillon,  quoted  by 
Mr.  Fox.  Evelyn,  vol.  iii.  p.  160.  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  38.  Lin- 
gard,  xiii.  p.  28. 

f  Mr.  Fox  (p.  144)  observes,  "  A  most  curious  instance  of 
the  circuitous  mode  and  deep  devices  to  which  the  Whigs,  if 
they  wished  at  this  time  to  oppose  the  court,  were  obliged  to  re- 
sort, is  a  scheme  which  seems  to  have  been  seriously  entertained 
by  them,  of  moving  to  disqualify  from  office  all  persons  who  had 
voted  for  the  exclusion.  Disqualification  from  offices,  which  they 
had  no  means  of  obtaining,  was  to  them  of  no  importance,  and 
by  obliging  the  King  to  remove  Godolphin,  and  more  especially 
Sunderland,  they  might  put  the  court  to  considerable  difficulties." 
Oetoit  une  tentatiun,  says  Barillon,  centre  plusietirs  des  miniitrei 
qui  sont  a  present  dans  la  confiance  du  roi  (tAngleterre. 
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writing,  printing,  preaching,  or  any  other  speaking,  the 
doctrine,  discipline,  divine  worship,  or  government  of 
the  church  of  England,  as  it  now  is  by  law  established, 
against  Popery  o/any  other  different  or  dissenting  opi- 
nions, is  not  intended,  and  shall  not  be  interpreted  or 
construed  to  be  any  offence  within  the  words  or  meaning 
of  the  Act."  But  the  suspicion  here  expressed  relative 
to  the  designs  of  the  court  against  Protestantism  did 
not  prevent  Parliament  from  doing  justice  to  certain 
members  of  the  Romish  communion  who  had  been 
brought  into  danger  and  suffering  by  the  Popish  plot. 
The  upper  House  liberated  from  the  impeachment  urged 
against  them  by  the  Commons  the  Lords  Belasis, 
Powis,  Arundel,  Tyrone,  and  Danby,  and  even  reversed 
the  attainder  pronounced  on  Stafford,  being  now  con- 
vinced of  the  falsehood  of  the  evidence  on  which  he  had 
been  condemned.  The  latter  step,  however,  was  not 
approved  by  the  other  House,  where,  after  a  first  or  a 
second  reading,  the  progress  of  the  Bill  was  stopped  by 
an  adjournment,  arising  from  the  pressure  of  public 
affairs.  This  reparation,  though  somewhat  tardy,  was 
suggested  by  the  conviction  of  Gates  for  perjury,  in  the 
course  of  whose  trial  numerous  plots  transpired,  which 
removed  all  doubts  from  the  minds  of  every  impartial 
person  that  a  vile  conspiracy  had  existed,  countenanced 
by  the  Whigs,  and  ineffectually  opposed  by  the  go- 
vernment. 

The  issue  of  Monmouth's  foolish  attempt  to  dethrone 
his  uncle  is  known  to  every  reader,  though  all  the  mo- 
tives and  encouragements  which  induced  him  to  under- 
take it  have  never  been  clearly  revealed.  Certain  ex- 
pressions used  by  the  unfortunate  youth  before  his  exe- 
cution, and  more  especially  a  phrase  in  his  letter  to  the 
King,  have  given  some  countenance  to  an  opinion  that 
the  Prince  of  Orange  was  not  unfriendly  to  the  invasion 
of  England,  and  even  that  an  individual  of  high  rank 
in  the  cabinet  was  privy  to  his  designs.  It  is  more 
probable  that,  impelled  by  the  ambitious  views  which 
were  too  early  presented  to  his  mind,  he  yielded 
to  the  solicitations  of  the  Scottish  malconten's,  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  Argyle,  were  impatient  to  effect  a 
landing  on  their  native  shores.  When  he  debarked  at 
Lyme,  in  Dorsetshire,  he  issued  a  proclamation,  in 
which  he  stripped  the  King  of  the  title  of  royalty,  call- 
ing him,  at  the  same  time,  a  Popish  usurper,  a  traitor,  a 
tyrant,  and  an  assassin.  He  charged  him  with  the 
burning  of  London,  the  murder  of  Godfrey,  and  the 
poisoning  of  his  brother,  the  late  monarch.  His  prin- 
cipal assistant  in  arranging  the  campaign  on  which  his 
life  and  character  depended  was  Lord  Grey  of  Wark,  a 
nobleman  whose  judgment  and  nerves  were  equally 
weak.  The  battle  of  Sedgemoor  determined  the  fate 
of  the  Prince,  who,  being  defeated,  fled  from  the  field, 
changed  clothes  with  a  peasant,  and  was  soon  after- 
wards found  concealed  in  the  bottom  of  a  ditch.  His 
appeal  to  the  clemency  of  James,  whom  he  had  so 
highly  offended,  was  fruitless.  His  Majesty,  indeed, 
admitted  him  to  his  presence,  in  the  hope,  it  was  pre- 
sumed, of  extorting  from  him  a  confession  which  might 
lead  to  the  discovery  of  his  accomplices ;  but,  not  suc- 
ceeding in  this  object,  he  consigned  him  to  the  venge- 
ance of  the  law,  the  penalty  of  which  he  suffered  on  the 
15th  of  July^  little  more  than  one  month  after  he  set  his 
foot  ashore  at  the  head  of  a  few  daring  followers  * 

*  Haynes,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  Dalrymnle,  vol.  i.  p.  132.  Life  of 
James,  vol.  ii.  p,  30. 


Had  the  King  sheathed  the  sword  when   the  victory  Annals  of 
was  gained,  he  would  have  greatly  strengthened  his  ad-     Britain, 
ministration,  and  saved  his  memory  from  a  deep  stain. 
The  illegal  executions  which  followed  the  triumph  of  his 
arms  were  atrocious  in  the  highest  degree,  unworthy  of 
the  character  of  Englishmen,  and,  combined  with  other 
causes,  contributed  not  a  little  to  alienate  from  him  the 
affections  of  his  people,  and  to  hasten  the  Revolution. 
The  fury  of  Kirk,  and  the  sanguinary  zeal  of  Jeffries,  Severities 
committed  in  the  western   counties  a  more  lamentable  which  fol- 
havoc  than  had    been   inflicted   by  contending  armies  l°wed. 
during  the  whole  period  of  the  civil  war ;  perpetrated, 
too,  in  the  wanton  spirit  of  insult  and  derision,  as  if  the 
butchery  of  their  fellow-subjects  were  a  proper  occasion 
of  merriment. 

Argyle,  who  had  anticipated  Monmouth  in  his  at-  Invasion  of 
tempt,  was  not  more  fortunate  either  in  the  means  he 
employed  or  in  the  result  to  which  it  led.  The  Earl, 
who  had  enjoyed  some  experience  in  military  affairs, 
was  not  altogether  ignorant  of  the  duties  which  be- 
longed to  him  as  a  general,  though  he  was  totally  desti- 
tute of  that  determination  without  which  no  insurrec- 
tionary movement  can  ever  attain  success.  His  officers, 
who  thought  themselves  entitled  to  canvass,  and  even 
oppose  his  resolutions,  could  not  be  brought  to  agree  in 
any  plan  he  recommended  for  establishing  a  footing  in 
the  Highlands  ;  while  the  people  at  large,  eager  as  they 
were  for  a  change,  soon  perceived  that  he  was  not 
the  instrument  destined  to  achieve  their  deliverance. 
Having  landed  on  his  own  estates,  he  trusted  to  the  aid 
of  his  clansmen  who  joined  him  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  ;  and  had  he  pushed  into  the  disaffected 
counties  of  Ayr  and  Lanark,  he  might  have  increased 
his  ranks,  to  a  great  extent,  from  the  congregations 
of  those  bold  fanatics  who  had  defied  Graham,  and 
braved  the  trial  of  a  hot  skirmish  at  Bothwell  bridge. 
But  he  spent  the  few  precious  days  which  the  caution 
of  his  antagonist  allowed  him  in  passing  from  one 
stronghold  to  another,  till  at  length  he  found  himself 
compelled  to  descend  into  the  low  country,  where  he 
was  soon  taken  prisoner.  Being  under  sentence  of 
death  for  an  offence  with  which  he  was  charged  several 
years  before,  the  form  of  a  trial  was  not  deemed  neces-  jjjg  fajiura 
sary ;  and  nothing  more  was  required,  in  order  to  glut  and  execu- 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies,  than  an  order  from  the  tion. 
King  for  his  execution.  He  died  with  firmness,  and 
without  expressing  any  regret  for  the  unhappy  attempt 
he  had  made  to  alter  the  government,  and  whereby  his 
numerous  adherents  were  involved  in  the  utmost  peril  ; 
but  the  charity  he  was  willing  to  extend  to  all  his  foes, 
he  refused  with  his  dying  breath  to  Popery,  prelacy,  and 
all  superstition.* 

Among  the  persons  taken  with  him  was  Rnmbold  Fate  of 
the  maltster,  to  whom  the  Ryehouse  belonged,  and  who  Rumbold. 
was  accused  of  the  intention  of  assassinating  Charles  II. 
on  his  way  from  Newmarket  to  London.     He  denied 
before   his  judges  that  he  ever  entertained  the   trea- 
sonable  views   ascribed  to  him,    but   readily  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  engaged  in  the  late  insurrection, 
and  declared  on  the  scaffold  that  if  every  hair  of  his 

*  Mr.  Fox,  who  appears  to  have  venerated  the  character  of 
Argyle,  enters  into  a  very  minute  detail  oi  his  expedition,  his 
misfortunes,  and  death,  all  of  which  go  to  prove  that  he  was  a 
very  ordinary  man,  and  quite  unfit  for  the  hazardous  exploit  in 
which  he  was  engaged.  Hittory  of  the  Reign  of  James  the 
Second,  p.  189—213.  See  also  the  Narrative  of  Sir  Patrick 
Hume,  Wodrow,  and  Burnet. 
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head  were  a  man  he  would  venture  them  all  in  the  same 
cause.  Being  weakened  by  wounds  and  disease,  he  was 
executed  the  same  day  on  which  sentence  was  passed;  a 
degree  of  haste  which  has  been  censured  as  at  once  in- 
decent and  vindictive.  It  was  feared  that  a  natural 
death  might  rescue  him  from  the  pain  and  disgrace 
which  the  law  had  awarded,  though  a  little  reflection 
might  have  suggested  to  the  Scottish  government  that 
the  sympathy  inseparable  from  such  circumstances  was 
more  dangerous  to  the  public  peace  than  any  other 
feeling  which  could  be  excited.* 

Hitherto  the  fortune  of  the  King  had  been  so  propi- 
tious, that  every  attempt  made  to  overthrow  his  power 
had  only  strengthened  the  foundation  of  his  throne,  and 
placed  Iris  authority  on  a  firmer  basis.  Even  before 
his  accession,  the  designs  of  his  enemies  were  attended 
with  a  similar  effect.  The  plot,  matured  under  the 
auspices  of  Russell  and  Sidney,  brought  much  popu- 
larity to  his  cause,  removing  the  chief  obstacles  which 
impeded  his  way  to  the  supreme  authority ;  and  now 
the  defeat  of  the  rebels  in  the  north,  as  well  as  in  the 
south,  suppressed  for  a  time  the  seditious  projects  of  the 
malcontents,  whether  religious  or  political.  But  James, 
in  the  very  moment  of  victory,  prepared  with  his  own 
hand  the  means  of  his  ultimate  discomfiture  and  dis~ 
grace.  He  was  not  satisfied  with  the  power  which  the 
law  allowed,  though  sufficient,  as  he  himself  had  ac- 
knowledged, to  make  him  as  great  a  monarch  as  he 
could  wish;  and  in  endeavouring  to  wield  his  sceptre 
in  defiance  of  the  Statute-book,  he  sacrificed  all  the 
advantages  which  his  birth  and  the  course  of  events  had 
secured  to  him.  He  endeavoured  to  attain  three  ob- 
jects which  at  that  period  were  considered  inconsistent 
with  the  principles  of  the  constitution — a  standing  army, 
the  abolition  of  the  Test  Act,  and  a  repeal  or  modifica- 
tion of  the  law  of  Habeas  Corpus.  The  militia,  he 
maintained,  was  a  species  of  force  quite  unsuitable  even 
for  the  purpose  of  national  defence;  and  he  felt  that,  so 
long  as  the  test  should  be  allowed  to  exclude  Roman 
Catholic  officers  from  his  service,  the  military  establish- 
ment could  not  be  employed  by  him  with  confidence  for 
realizing  his  meditated  innovations  in  church  and  state. 
But  neither  his  council,  nor  the  more  moderate  of  the 
Roman  Catholics,  approved  measures  so  likely  to  in- 
cense the  nation,  and  produce  against  themselves  a  tre- 
mendous reaction.  The  great  body  of  the  people,  sin- 
cerely attached  to  the  Protestant  faith,  became  alarmed, 
and  anticipated  the  most  frightful  consequences.  They 
were  not  ignorant  that  the  King  had  so  far  despised 
their  principles,  their  prejudices,  and  their  fears,  as  to 
attend  Mass  in  the  most  public  manner;  that  he  had 
condescended  to  become  a  pensioner  of  Louis,  the 
French  despot,  who  had  just  revoked  the  Edict  of 
Nantes ;  and  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  the 
existence  of  a  confederacy,  of  which  these  monarchs 
were  the  head,  for  reviving  the  domination  of  Popery 
throughout  the  whole  of  Southern  Europe. 

During  the  prevalence  of  this  excitement,  Parlia- 
ment again  assembled,  when  his  Majesty,  in  his  speech, 
made  an  attempt  to  apologize  for  employing  officers  in 
the  army  who  had  not  taken  the  test,  and  expressed  a 
hope  that  so  trifling  a  circumstance  would  produce  no 
dissension  between  himself  and  the  two  Houses.  The 


*  S/ute  Trials,  vol.  xi.  p.  874.  Fountainhall's  Decisions,  as 
quoted  by  Fox.  Burnet,  vol  iii.  p.  24,  and  Wodrow,  under  the 
year  1685. 
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sentiments    of  the   Commons    did  not  respond  to  this   -Annals  of 

affected  tone  of  moderation.     They  concealed  not  from     Britain- 

the  King  their  uneasiness  at  the  exercise  of  a  dispensing 

power  which   he   had    assumed  contrary   to  law;  and 

while  they  offered  to  relieve  the  individuals  so  employed 

from  the  penalties  they  had  incurred,  they  pressed  him 

to  issue  orders   for  their  immediate  discharge.      The 

Lords  soon  entered  into  the  same  views,  in  pursuing      1688. 

which   they  derived    much  aid   from  the  eloquence  of 

Compton,  Bishop  of  London,  who  stated  that  he  ut- 

tered the   unanimous  opinion   of  the  episcopal  bench, 

when  he  pronounced  the  test  to  be  the  chief  security  of 

the  Established  Church.  James,  whose  obstinacy  usually 

increased  in  proportion  to  the  obstacles  which  he  had  to 

encounter,  instead  of  yielding  to  the  judgment  of  the 

two  Houses,  clearly  expressed,  resolved  to  dismiss  them 

by  a  prorogation,  and  to  follow  out  his  intentions  by  the 

sole  aid  of  his  prerogative.     It  was  on  this  occasion  that 

Mr.  Coke  made  use  of  the  memorable  words,  for  which 

indeed  he  was  sent  to  the  Tower,  "  I  hope  we  are  all 

Englishmen,  and  not  to  be  frightened  from  our  duty  by 

a  few  hard  words.' 

This  spirited  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Legislature  Cabinet 
led  to  a  marked  division  in  the  cabinet.  Rochester,  divided. 
who  with  his  adherents  represented  the  Protestant  in- 
terest, laboured  to  dissuade  the  King  from  the  policy  he 
had  hitherto  pursued  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics, 
and  to  direct  the  power  of  his  arms  against  Louis, 
whose  ambitious  views  still  menaced  the  independence 
of  all  the  neighbouring  nations.  Sunderland,  on  the 
other  hand,  encouraged  his  master  to  proceed  boldly 
and  steadily  in  the  path  on  which  he  had  entered,  avoid- 
ing all  connection  with  foreign  alliances,  more  especially 
such  as  were  formed  with  the  intention  of  opposing  the 
plans  of  the  French  monarch.  The  latter  advice,  more 
agreeable  to  James,  was  preferred  ;  and  the  court  of 
Paris,  touched  with  a  feeling  of  gratitude  to  the  wily 
minister,  conferred  on  him  an  annuity  of  four  thousand 
five  hundred  pounds,  besides  other  benefactions  not  less 
valuable  in  amount. 

His  Majesty  began  the  second  year  of  his  reign  by  Trial  of 
employing  his  dispensing  power  in  behalf  of  the  Roman  Sir  Edward 
Catholics;  suspending  the  Statute  of  the  twenty-fifth  of  Hales. 
the  late  King,  by  issuing  patents  under  the  Great  Seal. 
The  legality  of  this  step,  after  some  discussion,  was 
confirmed  by  the  Judges,  on  the  ground  that  it  belongs 
to  the  royal  prerogative  to  dispense  with  penal  laws  on 
particular  occasions  and  for  necessary  reasons  ;  and  to 
bring  this  question  to  a  practical  issue,  the  coachman  of 
Sir  Edward  Hales  received  instructions  to  bring  an 
action  against  his  master  for  the  penalty  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds,  for  holding  the  commission  of  a  colonel  in 
the  army  without  having  qualified  according  to  the  last 
Act.  Sir  Edward  pleaded  in  defence  a  dispensation 
granted  to  him  under  the  Great  Seal,  an  argument  which 
was  held  good  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  Herbert,  whose 
opinion  was  opposed  by  one  only  of  his  eleven  col- 
leagues on  the  bench.  Indeed,  the  limits  of  the  dis- 
pensing power  were  not  distinctly  fixed  till  the  Revolu- 
tion.* 

Incapable  of  receiving  either  warning  or  instruction  Roman 
_  .  __  Catholics 


*  It  deserves  to  be  noticed  that  four  of  the  Judges  who  could 
not  be  brought  to  the  opinion  of  Herbert  were  previously  dis-  mto 
placed.     Barillon,  who  fuJly  appreciated    the  spirit   of  James's  ^Olmcl*- 
government,  wrote  to  the  French  court  in  these  words  :  11  faudra 
que  tons  les  Juges  confirment  cetfe  dispentation  outremtnt  Us  tie  con- 
terveront  pas  lews  placet. 
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from  the  signs  of  the  times,  which  spoke  a  language 
hardly  to  be  misunderstood,  James  persevered  in  his 
dispensations  so  as  to  encourage  apostasy  from  the 
Established  Church,  and  to  discountenance  all  those 
whose  adherence  to  it  gave  him  offence.  Several 
Popish  chapels  were  opened  in  the  metropolis,  though 
the  exercise  of  the  Romish  form  of  worship  was  still 
prohibited  by  law.  A  fraternity  of  Carmelites  fixed 
themselves  in  the  city;  a  body  of  Franciscans  took  their 
station  in  Lincoln's-Inn-Fields ;  a  community  of  Bene- 
dictine monks  sat  down  near  St.  James's;  and  the 
Jesuits  opened  a  large  school  in  the  Savoy.  At  length 
he  resolved  to  introduce  Papists  into  the  Privy  Council ; 
and  in  virtue  of  his  dispensing  power  he  ordered  the 
Lords  Powis,  Arundel,  Bellasis,  and  Dover  to  take  their 
places  at  the  board  without  submitting  to  the  usual  qua- 
lification. He  likewise  established  an  Ecclesiastical 
Commission,  who  might  exercise,  in  his  behalf,  those 
functions  of  supreme  power  invested  in  the  Crown,  more 
particularly  to  hear  and  determine  causes  connected 
with  the  church,  and  to  pronounce  censure  on  all  eccle- 
siastical offenders.  The  immediate  object  of  thi3  ap- 
pointment was  to  punish  the  Bishop  of  London,  who 
had  not  only  directed  the  Opposition  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  but  refused  to  suspend  one  of  his  clergy  who 
had  incensed  the  court  by  addressing  his  congregation 
on  the  Popish  controversy.* 

A  similar  policy  was  adopted  in  Scotland,  though,  as 
there  was  still  resistance  in  that  country,  means  less 
coercive  were  found  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  ends  of 
government.  On  the  accession  of  James,  an  indemnity 
was  published,  which  for  the  first  time  made  a  proper 
distinction  between  the  ignorant  peasants  who  were 
deluded  by  political  demagogues  or  fanatical  declaimers, 
and  that  higher  class  who  connived  at  their  irregularities, 
and  perhaps  incited  them  to  open  acts  of  rebellion.  It 
was  found  that  among  the  names  of  those  who  figured 
in  the  Ryehouse  Plot  were  not  a  few  connected  with 
Scotland,  and  most  of  them  supporters  of  the  Covenant ; 
the  Earl  of  Terras,  Lord  Melvil,  Sir  John  Cochrane, 
the  Commissary  Monro,  and  the  two  preachers,  Car- 
stairs  and  Ferguson.  It  was  therefore  resolved  to  strike 
henceforth  at  the  head  rather  than  at  the  inferior  mem- 
bers, and  to  punish  those  who  instigated  or  set  the 
example,  instead  of  their  unfortunate  dependents,  who, 
it  might  be  supposed,  were  in  most  cases  compelled  to 
follow.  Only  a  short  time  elapsed  before  an  opportunity 
occurred  of  acting  on  the  principles  now  stated,  namely, 
the  enterprise  of  Argyle  already  noticed.  A  few  lives 
besides  that  of  the  leader  were  thought  enough  to  atone 
for  this  premature  attempt  on  the  crown  ;  the  northern 
government  being  unwilling  to  cloud  with  sorrow  the 
easy  triumph  they  had  gained  over  a  chief,  who,  though 
he  had  shown  the  inclination  to  disturb  their  proceed- 
ings, possessed  not  the  talent  to  effect  his  object 

From  this  period  the  desire  entertained  by  his  Ma- 
jesty to  procure  relief  for  his  Roman  Catholic  subjects 
led  to  a  suspension  of  the  measures  which  had  been 
adopted  against  the  Covenanters.  Eager  to  annul  the 
test  as  applicable  to  this  order  of  professors,  and  to 
rescind  the  penal  laws  which  still  hung  over  their  heads 
he  used  all  the  influence  attached  to  his  high  rank  to 
induce  or  even  to  intimidate  Parliament  to  concur  in  his 
views.  But  the  members,  confirmed  in  their  Protestant 

*  History  of  King  James's  Ecclesiastical  Gmumuio*,  referred  to 
by  Lmgard.  Lvelyn,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.  Slot,  Trial.,  vol.  xi.  "  U56. 


feelings  by  the  resolute  demeanourof  the  English  Legis- 
lature, would  not  consent  to  alter  the  Statutes  of  which 
the  sovereign  complained.  The  determined  opposition 
of  nearly  all  the  Bishops  gave  him  great  offence  ;  and 
yielding  to  his  resentment  he  deprived  several  of  them 
of  their  sees,  in  order  to  make  way  for  others  whom  he 
hoped  to  find  more  complying.  Defeated  in  this  attempt 
to  carry  his  purpose  through  the  regular  proceedings  of 
Parliament,  he  unwisely  resolved  to  have  recourse  to  his 
prerogative.  Accordingly,  on  the  12th  February,  1687, 
he  issued  a  proclamation,  dispensing,  in  virtue  of  his  ab- 
solute power,  with  all  tests  and  penal  laws  whatsoever, 
and  allowing  full  liberty  of  conscience  to  every  denomi- 
nation of  recusants  in  his  ancient  kingdom  of  Scotland. 
On  this  occasion,  the  moderate  Presbyterians,  as  they 
were  called,  took  part  against  the  Episcopalians,  and 
with  more  ardour  than  consistency  expressed  their  gra- 
titude to  the  King  in  a  letter,  dated  at  Edinburgh,  21st 
July  1687.  But  the  more  rigid  class,  the  descendants 
of  the  old  Remonstrators,  refused  to  accept  the  toleration 
thus  gratuitously  presented  to  them.  They  declared 
that  the  sole  design  of  it  was  to  introduce  Popery ;  they 
expressed  their  abhorrence  of  that  absolute  power  by 
which  the  monarch  took  upon  himself  to  dispense  with 
the  fundamental  laws  of  the  kingdom  ;  and  condemned 
in  the  strongest  terms  their  less  honest  or  less  cou- 
rageous brethren,  who  had  consented  to  enjoy  its  privi- 
leges. This  conduct  on  the  part  of  the  Cameronians 
was  not  only  in  perfect  harmony  with  their  principles, 
but  much  more  defensible  than  their  stiffness  on  some 
former  occasions. 

Ireland  presented  fewer  difficulties  than  Scotland, 
and  yet  the  result  of  his  policy  was  not,  upon  the 
whole,  more  favourable  to  James.  As  the  population 
was  chiefly  Roman  Catholic,  he  imagined  that  his 
interests  would  be  greatly  strengthened  were  the  Act  of 
Settlement  to  be  so  far  remodelled  as  to  restore  to  the 
families  of  the  ancient  proprietors  some  portion  of  their 
lands.  In  connection  with  this  project,  he  gave  in- 
structions to  fill  the  native  army  with  officers  of  his  own 
religion,  and  thereby  to  render  it  more  fit  for  his  purpose 
should  an  appeal  to  force  become  indispensable  either 
in  that  country  or  at  home.  To  effect  these  ends, 
Richard  Talbot,  Earl  of  Tyrconnel,  was  appointed  to 
serve  under  Clarendon,  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  with  the 
title  of  Lieuteuant-General ;  and,  immediately  upon  his 
arrival,  he  proceeded,  without  asking  the  concurrence 
of  his  superior,  to  dismiss  such  Protestant  officers  as 
seemed  unfit  for  his  purpose,  and  to  discharge  great 
numbers  of  the  common  soldiers,  for  no  other  reason 
than  that  they  professed  the  same  faith.  As  a  reward 
for  his  zeal  and  success  in  these  preliminary  steps,  he 
was  raised  to  the  rank  of  chief  governor,  though  with 
the  inferior  title  of  Lord  Deputy,  in  place  of  Clarendon, 
who  was  recalled  to  England,  where  it  was  meant  he 
should  share  the  retirement  of  his  brother  Rochester. 
All  power,  civil  and  military,  was  now  transferred  to 
members  of  the  Papal  church.  Fitton,  a  lawyer  ren- 
dered infamous  by  his  crimes,  was  made  Chancellor, 
who,  being  a  violent  bigot  to  the  creed  of  Home,  de- 
nounced all  the  Protestants  as  rebels,  traitors,  and 
villains.  The  charters  of  Dublin  and  of  all  the  incor- 
porations were  annulled  ;  the  Protestant  freemen  were 
expelled  to  make  room  for  Papists ;  and  new  charters 
were  granted,  which  placed  the  boroughs  as  well  as  the 
principal  cities  in  subjection  to  the  will  of  the  sovereign. 
But  in  attempting  a  breach  of  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
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Tyrconnel  found  himself  opposed  even  by  the  Roman 
Catholics  themselves,  when  called  to  give  their  opinion 
in  the  Privy  Council.  Lord  Bellasis  is  said  to  have 
exclaimed,  that  "Talbotwas  madman  enough  to  destroy 
ten  kingdoms."* 

James,  who  began  by  applying  his  absolute  power  to 
the  suspension  of  the  Test  Act,  now  extended  it  to  the 
whole  body  of  the  penal  laws,  after  the  manner  adopted 
in  Scotland.  By  this  bold  measure,  notoriously  incon- 
sistent with  the  constitution  and  practice  of  the  English 
government,  he  thought  to  gain  the  Protestant  Dis- 
senters, who  laboured  under  certain  disabilities  in 
respect  of  civil  rights.  But  his  object  was  too  clearly 
perceived  to  acquire  the  confidence  or  regard  of  any 
sincere  nonconformist.  All  men  saw,  that  whatever 
show  of  liberality  he  might  find  it  convenient  to  assume, 
the  maxims  of  his  religion  as  well  as  the  temper  of  his 
mind  were  decidedly  opposed  to  the  principles  of  a  real 
toleration.  Many  of  the  Dissenters,  it  is  true,  gratified 
by  witnessing  the  depression  of  the  church,  rather  than 
by  any  prospect  of  permanent  advantage  to  themselves, 
expressed  their  gratitude  to  the  King  for  the  relief  he 
had  bestowed  upon  them,  and  even  promised  com- 
pliance with  his  injunctions.  His  conduct,  however, 
soon  dissipated  their  hopes  of  an  improved  system  of 
rule.  He  sent  an  envoy  to  the  court  of  Rome  charged 
with  the  office  of  placing  the  British  nation  once  more 
within  the  pale  of  the  Popish  church;  a  project  so 
foolish  and  impracticable  that  even  the  Supreme  Pontiff 
himself  treated  it  with  contempt.  To  humour  the 
zealous  monarch,  indeed,  a  Nuncio  was  commissioned  to 
reside  in  his  dominions;  and  although,  by  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  all  intercourse  with  the  Roman  See  had 
been  declared  high  treason,  James  gave  him  a  public 
reception  at  Windsor,  and  assigned  to  him  lodgings 
within  the  precincts  of  his  palace  in  London. 

Though  the  King  had  not  yet  encountered  any 
formidable  opposition  to  his  plans,  he  was  aware  that 
his  prerogative  possessed  not  such  an  authority  in  the 
eyes  of  the  people  as  would  give  the  necessary  sanction 
to  his  measures  in  favour  of  the  Roman  Catholics.  He 
therefore  resolved,  if  possible,  to  assemble  a  new  Par- 
liament still  more  obsequious  than  the  one  he  had  just 
dissolved ;  and  with  this  view,  in  the  month  of  August, 
he  commenced  a  progress  through  the  country,  visiting 
the  principal  towns,  and  entering  the  houses  of  the 
more  influential  among  the  gentry.  Through  his 
agents  in  the  corporations,  too,  he  endeavoured  to 
eecure  the  votes  of  the  freemen  :  and  to  such  persons  as 

*  The  principal  object  of  Tyrconnel's  administration  was  to 
raise  the  Irish  to  a  decided  superiority  over  the  English  "  interest," 
in  order  Ihat  Ireland  might  afford  a  secure  asylum  to  James  and 
his  friends,  if  by  any  subsequent  revolution  he  should  be  driven 
from  the  throne.  But  the  Lord  Deputy  himself  had  a  further  end 
in  view,  namely,  to  render  his  native  country  independent  of  Eng- 
land, if  the  King  should  die  without  male  issue,  and  the  Prince  of 
Orange  should  inherit  the  crown.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
the  agency  of  Bonrepans  in  London  and  Seignelay  in  France  to 
acquaint  Louis  with  his  intention,  and  to  solicit  his  powerful  aid. 
The  French  monarch,  who  considered  William  the  most  deter- 
mined of  his  enemies,  received  the  proposal  with  pleasure,  and 
gave  to  Tyrconnel  strong  assurances  of  support.  Meantime  the 
project  was  to  be  kept  secret  both  from  Suuderland  and  Barillon, 
lest  it  should  be  prematurely  revealed.  See  Mazure,  Revolution 
de  1688  en  Angleterr?,  tome  ii.  p.  287.  He  remarks  that,  Les 
desseins  du  Roi  sur  Flrlande  embrassaient  ff space  de  cinq  annees. 
Ce  temps  lui  paroissoit  necessaire  pour  fortifier  ce  royc.ume,  el  pour 
y  pr£parer  un  asyle,  indfpendant  de  son  successeur,  aux  Catholiques, 
si  le  Prince  d"  Orange  lui  succedoit. 


A.  D. 

1688. 


were  eligible  to  serve  in  Parliament  he  desired  that  the  Annals  of 
three  following  questions  should  be  put: — If  you  are  Bntam- 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  will  you  v 
vote  for  the  repeal  of  the  Test  Act  and  of  the  penal 
laws?  Will  you  give  your  aid  to  those  candidates  who 
engage  to  vote  for  that  repeal  ?  And  will  you  support  the 
declaration  for  liberty  of  conscience  by  living  peaceably 
with  men  of  different  religious  principles?  From  the 
replies  he  received,  James  could  not  shut  his  eyes  to  the 
fact,  that  his  favourite  scheme  of  toleration  was  not 
acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  his  subjects,  even 
among  the  better  informed  classes  of  society ;  but  so 
incurable  was  the  infatuation  to  which  he  had  allowed 
himself  to  fall  a  victim  that  he  resolved  to  pursue  the 
course  into  which  he  had  been  impelled,  though  at  the 
manifest  hazard  of  sacrificing  his  crown  and  family. 

Having  by  the  suspension  of  the  Test  Act  weakened  H.is  quarrel 
the  foundations  of  the  church,  he  next  attacked  the  T?4!1  the 
independence  of  the  seats  of  learning.  He  issued  a 
mandate  to  Dr.  Peachell,  Vice-Chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cambridge,  to  confer  the  degree  of  Master  of 
Arts  on  a  Romish  priest,  without  taking  the  usual 
oaths;  and  upon  being  refused,  prosecuted  that  digni- 
tary before  the  Ecclesiastical  Commission,  by  whom  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office.  A  more  serious  attempt 
was  made  upon  Oxford.  The  President  of  Mag 
dalen  College  having  died,  his  Majesty  desired  that 
the  valuable  appointment  should  be  bestowed  on  Mr. 
Anthony  Farmer,  a  recent  convert  to  the  church  of 
Rome ;  but  the  Fellows  to  whom  the  royal  letter  was 
addressed,  considering  the  candidate  quite  ineligible, 
proceeded  to  elect  Mr.  Hough,  one  of  their  own  number, 
who  was  duly  admitted  by  the  ordinary  visitor,  the 
Bishop  of  Winchester.  The  Ecclesiastical  Commission, 
again  appealed  to,  pronounced  that  the  election  was  irre- 
gular; and,  as  the  King  was  advised  not  to  insist  on  the 
reception  of  Farmer,  a  mandate  was  sent  to  the  College 
to  choose  for  their  President  Dr.  Parker,  the  Bishop  of 
the  diocese.  As  the  Fellows  declined  to  act,  on  the 
ground  that  there  was  no  vacancy,  they  were  expelled 
by  certain  members  of  the  Commission,  who  also  in- 
stalled the  Bishop  in  his  new  office.  Thus,  after  a  war 
of  nine  months,  the  King  remained  master  of  the  field  ; 
his  opponents  were  disseised  of  their  freeholds;  fourteen 
of  the  demies  who  imitated  their  firmness  shared  their 
punishment;  and  the  College,  in  virtue  of  successive 
letters  mandatory,  was  repeopled  with  new  men,  a 
motley  colony  taken  from  the  professors  of  both  religions. 
It  was,  however,  a  victory  of  which  he  had  no  reason  to 
be  proud,  for  it  betrayed  the  hollowness  of  his  preten- 
sions to  good  faith  and  sincerity,  and  excited  against 
him  the  enmity  of  the  great  body  of  the  clergy,  and  of 
all  who  were  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  church.* 

It  is  asserted,  on  the  authority  of  a  French  writer,  Attempt  to 
that  a  project  was  entertained  at  court  for  the  conversion  p° 
of  the  Princess  Anne,  and  her  consequent  succession  to 
the  throne  in  place  of  her  sister  Mary.  Barillon,  it  is 
understood,  influenced  by  the  reasoning  of  Father 
Petre,  and  in  concert  with  the  cabal  of  which  that 
intriguer  was  the  head,  suggested  the  expedient  to 
Louis  XIV.,  who  discouraged  the  hopeless  enterprise. 
It  was,  however,  revived  when  Lord  Castlemaine  was 
ambassador  at  Rome ;  but  the  Pope,  though  he 
naturally  wished  to  gain  over  to  his  communion  a  heretic 
of  so  exalted  a  rank,  viewed  the  attempt  in  nearly  the 

*  Lingard,  vol.  xiii.  p.  154. 
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same  light  as  the  French  King,  and  expressed  only  a 
reluctant  concurrence.  Fortified  by  this  opinion,  how- 
ever faintly  uttered,  James  used  means  to  accomplish 
an  object  dear  to  his  heart  as  a  believer,  and  important 
to  the  designs  of  his  friends,  the  ardent  Roman  Catholics 
who  surrounded  his  person.  There  appears  not,  however, 
the  slightest  ground  to  charge  him  with  the  intention 
of  defrauding  his  eldest  daughter  of  her  birthright; 
though  the  temptation  of  obtaining  a  preference  to  the 
throne,  as  the  reward  of  her  change  of  creed,  was 
pressed  upon  Anne  by  Bonrepans,  the  agent  of  Louis. 
He  began,  it  is  said,  by  sounding  the  Danish  ambassa- 
dor respecting  the  probability  of  converting  Prince 
George,  her  husband,  holding  out  the  assurance  that  an 
event  so  propitious  to  the  Romish  church  would  cer- 
tainly determine  the  King  in  favour  of  his  younger 
child.  With  him  such  considerations  would  probably 
have  prevailed,  as  he  had  few  obstacles  to  overcome  in 
the  form  of  principle  or  attachment  to  any  particular 
mode  of  worship.  But  his  consort,  who  had  enjoyed 
the  benefit  of  more  solid  instruction,  would  not  listen  to 
the  bribe,  and  finally  repelled  every  attempt  to  make 
her  relinquish  the  tenets  which  she  had  received  in 
childhood,  and  approved  in  her  maturer  years.* 
Declaration  These  projects  were  not  altogether  unknown  either  to 
issued  by  tne  prince  of  Orange  or  to  those  vigilant  churchmen 
who  watched  over  the  welfare  of  the  established  religion. 
But  as  the  schemes  of  the  Romanists  were  too  wild  to 
receive  the  approbation  of  the  wiser  portion  of  their  own 
body,  no  ostensible  proceedings  resulted  from  their 
counsels  ;  and  hence,  though  the  better  informed  of  the 
Protestants  had  grounds  for  their  fears,  the  mass  of  the 
people  could  not  yet  perceive  any  thing  which  directly 
menaced  the  national  faith,  or  the  essential  principles 
of  the  Reformation.  At  length  the  King  adopted  a 
measure  which  removed  the  veil  from  all  eyes.  In  the 
month  of  April,  1688,  he  republished  his  *'  Declaration 
of  Liberty  of  Conscience,"  nearly  in  the  same  terms  in 
which  it  formerly  appeared,  stating,  at  the  same  time, 
his  fixed  determination  to  secure  for  ever  to  all  his 
subjects  an  unlimited  freedom  in  the  exercise  of  their 
religion.  To  make  his  intentions  generally  known,  he 
issued  an  Order  in  Council  to  the  several  Bishops,  com- 
manding them  to  give  instructions  to  their  clergy  to  read 
the  Declaration  in  church  on  the  two  following  Sundays, 
at  the  usual  time  of  divine  service.  This  injunction 
threw  the  prelates  into  much  distress  and  perplexity. 
As  its  object  was  to  create  an  encouragement  to  dissent, 
their  attachment  to  the  church  forbade  them  to  comply, 

*  On  this  subject,  Mazure,  tome  i.  p.  417,  writes  as  follows: 
Ceptndani  les  Catholiques,  auxqueh  il  donnoit  ta  con/iunct,  fex- 
citoient  incessamment  a  ne  pas  manager  fi-pucupat  Anglican.  It*  ne 
se  contentoient  plus  (Tobtenir  fa  liberte  de  conscience :  letirt  vues 
ielendoient  plug  I0in.  Us  persuaderent  CM  Koi  quejamait  ta  per- 
*onne  et  la  religion  Catholique  ne  serdit  en  surete,  tant  que  let 
ntritiers  prtsomptifs  seroient  Protestants;  et  dans  cetle  vue  Us 
s'attachirent  au  projet  d' inlcrverlir  Cordre  de  la  succesiion,  d*en 
ecarter  la  Princesse  d>0ra,.ge,  et  d'assurer  ta  couroane  a  la  Prin- 
cesse  de  Danemark,  si  tile  vouloit  ahjurer  tafoi  Anglicane.  Cest  ce 
que  risulte  d~une  letlre  confidrnriette  de  r<imf>,,ssadeur  >te  France,  da 
12  Mars,  que  leg  histonens  et  M.  Fotn'ont  point  connue.  Louis  XI P. 
jtigeoit  alors  pfug  sainement  de  ces  projels  danqereux  que  let 
Catholtqtut  factieux  tt  Anqleterre.  «  U  fst  bien  a  touhaiter?  r'c- 
pondit-il,  <•  que  ie  flol  puitise  porter  l(l  princeste  jnnf>  fa  ^  d 
embrasser  la  religion  Catholique;  mais  il  n'y  a  pas  lieu  de  croire 
fMWraw  tlmgnrr  par  ce  moyen  la  Princes  <C Orange  dt  la  suc- 
cession a  la  couronne,  ft  y  faire  passer,  a  son  exclusion,  ta  Princtste 
4nne,  sacadttte."  Louis  XIV.  ne  dtsapprouvoit  pas  abtolument  ce 
projel;  tl  se  contenta  ds  recommander  une  surveillance  ejacte  sur 
Ce  point  a  son  mitt  is  ire. 
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and  as  it  was  founded  on  the  Dispensing  power,  which  by  Annals  of 
Parliament  was  declared  illegal,  their  duties  as  members     Britain. 
of  the  upper  House  called  upon  them  to  resist  so  violent 
an   encroachment    on    the    constitution.      Archbishop 
Sancrolt,  with  six  others,  Turner  of  Ely.  White  of  Peter- 
borough, Lloyd  of  St.  Asaph,  Kenn  of  Bath  and  Wells, 
Lake  of  Chichester,  and  Trelawney  of  Bristol,  signed  a 
petition,  addressed  to  his  Majesty,  praying  in  the  most 
respectful  language  that  the  clergy  might  be  excused 
from  reading  the  Declaration,  as  being,  in  point  of  fact, 
contrary  to  law.     For  opposing  the  royal  will  they  were  Trial  of  the 
committed  to  the  Tower,  and  on  the  29th  June  brought  Bishops. 
to  trial  in  Westminster  Hall,  for  writing  and  publishing 
a  seditious  libel   in  the  county  of  Middlesex.     After  a  And  their 
patient  hearing,  the  jury  returned  a  verdict  of  not  guilty;  acquittal. 
a  judgment  which  was  received  with  the  loudest  applause 
in  the  court,  spread  through  the   city  in   a   shout  of 
triumph,  and  is  said  to  have  reached  the  ears  of  the 
King  on  Hounslow  Heath,  where  he  was  reviewing  his 
troops.     It  sounded'  the  knell  of  his  power  and  dynasty  ; 
the  hearts  of  the  people  were  thereby  weaned  from  him  ; 
and  the  consummation  of  the  Revolution  under  a  new 
sovereign  was  now  reduced  to  a  mere  question  of  time 
and  manner.* 

This  crisis,  too,  showed  in  the  most  striking  light  the  Loveforthe 
extent  of  the  affection  entertained  even  by  the  populace  c^lirc^- 
for  the  Protestant  church.  When  the  Bishops  passed  to 
the  Tower  by  water,  the  multitude  knelt  down  on  the 
banks  of  the  river  to  receive  their  blessing;  when  they 
reached  their  prison,  the  soldiers  were  animated  with 
the  deepest  veneration  for  their  characters  aiul  cause  ; 
and  when  they  proceeded  through  the  streets  to  the 
place  of  trial,  the  crowd  pressed  round  them  to  kiss  their 
hands,  and  even  to  touch  their  clothes.  Such  indica- 
tions would  have  taught  any  government  capable  of 
learning  the  secret  of  its  own  weakness,  that  its  very 
existence  was  perilled  by  assailing  principles  so  firmly 
rooted,  and  now  rendered  doubly  precious  by  the  danger 
which  threatened  them. 

During  the  proceedings  against  the  prelates,  the  Birth  of 
Queen  was  delivered  of  a  son;  an  event  which  gave  t|**>rincaf 
great  delight  to  his  Majesty,  threw  a  cloud  over  the 
prospects  of  his  political  foes,  and  hastened  the  crisis  to 
which  other  causes  were  rapidly  opening  a  path.  As 
the  birth  of  a  child  was  expected,  great  pains  were  taken 
to  prepare  the  public  mind  for  the  belief  of  an  im- 
posture ;  and,  though  no  rational  doubt  could  be  enter- 
tained as  to  the  parentage  of  the  infant,  it  became  the 
policy  of  the  Orange  faction  to  represent  a  very  natural 
occurrence  as  the  effect  of  studied  fraud  ;  and  as  a 
vile  conspiracy  to  deprive  the  true  heir  of  the  crown  of 
her  just  right.  In  particular,  the  fears  and  jealousy  of 
William  himself  were  excited  when  he  found  so  formi- 
dable a  bur  placed  in  the  way  of  his  darling  hope,  the 
attainment  of  the  English  throne.  He  maintained  a 
constant  correspondence  with  the  disaffected  in  several 
parts  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  to  make  himself  acquainted 
with  the  views  not  less  than  with  the  resources  of  his 
friends,  he  despatched  Zu\leisteen,  a  faithful  envoy,  to 
London,  under  pretence  of  congratulating  James  on  the 
birth  of  a  son.  At  one  of  the  meetings  held  under  the  Address  to 
auspices  of  this  diplomatist,  at  the  house  of  the  Earl  of  William. 
Shrewsbury,  an  address  to  the  Prince  was  written  in 

*  The  Proceedings  and  Trial  of  the  Seven  Bishops  in  the  Court  of 
Kino's  L'*ncA  at  Westminster,  in  the  Fourth  Year  of  the  lieign  of 
James  II.  Afi  iue  Dom.  1688. 
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cipher  and  signed  by  sever-al  other  noblemen,  the  Earls 
of  Devonshire  and  Dauby,  the  Bishop  of  London,  Lord 
Lumley,  Admiral  Russell,  and  Sidney,  afterwards  created 
Earl  of  llodney.  They  represented  to  his  Highness 
that  a  large  proportion  of  the  people  were  extremely 
desirous  of  a  change,  and  that  the  higher  classes,  though 
they  did  not  make  known  their  wishes  with  the  same 
freedom,  were  animated  with  similar  feelings.  They 
assured  him  that,  if  he  were  to  land  with  a  force  suffi- 
cient to  aftbrd  protection  to  his  adherents,  he  would  in 
the  course  of  a  few  days  find  himself  at  the  head  of  an 
army  double  in  number  that  of  the  King ;  that  crowds 
of  officers  and  privates  would  abandon  the  royal  standard 
and  join  the  ranks  of  liberty  and  religion ;  that,  all  cir- 
cumstances considered,  the  present  was  a  most  favour- 
able moment  for  the  attempt;  and  concluded  with  a 
declaration  that,  if  he  were  to  make  it  before  the  end 
of  the  year,  they  would  not  only  themselves  take  up 
arms,  but  also  induce  many  others  to  follow  their  ex- 
ample.* 

The  principal  obstacle  was  the  difficulty  of  assem- 
bling a  sufficient  body  of  troops  in  Holland,  without 
exciting  apprehension  both  in  France  and  England. 
But  from  this  perplexity  William  found  an  easy  escape, 
under  cover  of  the  Treaty  of  Augsburgh,  which  had  been 
made  by  several  of  the  continental  powers  in  the  year 
1786.  The  ambitious  projects  of  Louis  had  again  filled 
Europe  with  alarm,  and  the  mutual  injuries  sustained 
by  that  monarch  and  the  States- General  had  produced, 
on  either  side,  a  deep  feeling  of  personal  resentment. 
The  Prince  of  Orange,  the  chief  study  of  whose  life  was 
the  humiliation  of  his  arrogant  rival,  induced  the  Em- 
peror, the  King  of  Spain,  the  King  of  Sweden,  and 
some  of  the  minor  sovereigns  of  Germany,  to  enter  into 
the  league  just  mentioned,  with  the  avowed  intention  of 
maintaining  the  integrity  of  the  Imperial  dominions, 
though  more  covertly  to  defeat  the  aspiring  schemes  of 
the  French  cabinet.  As  a  party  to  such  an  engage- 
ment, the  warlike  preparations  of  the  Stadtholder  could 
not  create  much  surprise  ;  and  orders  were  accordingly 
issued  for  the  encampment  of  twenty  thousand  men 
between  Grave  and  Nimeguen ;  twenty-seven  ships  of 
war  were  added  to  a  fleet  of  forty-four  sail  already  in 
commission ;  and  the  several  squadrons  received  in- 
structions to  proceed  to  the  Texel  or  other  convenient 
ports. 

No  one  was  so  blind  to  the  designs  formed  against 
his  throne  as  James  himself,  who  turned  an  incredulous 
ear  to  every  one  who  warned  him  of  his  danger.  Louis, 
who  had  warned  him  by  repeated  messages,  at  length 
sent  Bonrepans  to  convince  him,  if  possible,  of  the 
hazards  which  were  accumulating  around  him,  and  even 
to  offer  the  services  of  his  fleet  in  repelling  the  meditated 
invasion.  But  the  King  could  not,  till  the  last  moment, 
allow  himself  to  believe  that  his  daughter  would  con- 
spire with  her  husband  to  dethrone  him,  or  even  that 
the  States-General  would  permit  their  ships  and  soldiers 
to  be  employed  in  so  perilous  an  expedition,  while  their 
own  country  was  exposed  to  the  inroads  of  the  French, 
who  were  already  equipped  for  the  field.  The  English 
ambassador  at  Paris,  seeing  the  infatuation  of  his 
master,  gave  his  consent  to  a  measure  which  might,  had 
it  not  been  opposed  by  the  King  himself,  possibly  have 

*  Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  264.  "  The  man  in  whose  hands  the  con- 
duct of  the  design  was  chiefly  deposited,  by  the  Prince's  own 
order,  was  Mr.  Sidney,  brother  to  the  Earl  of  Leicester  and  to 
Algernon  Sidney." 
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deterred  William  from   his  enterprise.     D'Avaux,  the  Annals  of 
French  minister  at  the  Hague,  announced  to  the  States-     Britain. 
General    that   a   treaty    was    concluded    between    his  v"-~ "v~ ^ 
sovereign  and  the  court  of  London,  and  that  the  first 
act  of  hostility  committed  against  the  latter  would  be 
held  as  a  declaration  of  war  against  both  nations.    This 
expedient,  which  appears  to  have  originated  in  motives 
at  once  benevolent  and  politic,  was  well  calculated  to 
disconcert  the  plans  of  the  Prince;  but  his  Majesty, 
whose  pride  was  hurt  upon  finding  that  a  protecting 
arm  had  been  extended  over  him  unasked,  disavowed 
all  knowledge  of  the  pretended  treaty  with  France,  and 
recalled  his  ambassador,   whom  he  committed  to  the 
Tower.* 

At  length  when  all  doubt  relative  to  the  intentions  of  He  pre 
his  son-in-law  was  removed,  James  made  an  effort  to  l'ares  f"r 
conciliate  at  once  the  States-General  and  his  own  sub-  defencc' 
jects.  To  the  former  he  declared  that,  so  far  from  there 
being  any  compact  between  him  and  France,  he  was 
ready  to  unite  his  forces  with  theirs  and  those  of  Spain, 
to  preserve  the  peace  of  Europe  against  the  aggressions 
of  Louis;  and  to  recover  the  confidence  of  the  latter, 
he  made  haste  to  retrace  some  of  the  steps  he  had  taken 
with  respect  to  the  Universities,  and  the  indulgence  of 
the  Roman  Catholics.  In  both  cases  his  endeavours, 
as  they  were  too  late,  proved  quite  unavailing.  He 
therefore  directed  all  his  exertions  to  augment  his  forces 
by  land  and  by  sea.  He  placed  his  fleet,  consisting  of 
nearly  forty  ships,  under  the  command  of  Lord  Dart- 
mouth, an  officer  in  whom  he  reposed  a  just  confidence, 
with  instructions  to  watch  the  motions  of  the  enemy. 
The  army  he  intrusted  to  Lord  Feversham,  an  honest 
but  not  an  able  soldier,  the  numerical  force  of  which, 
had  its  loyalty  been  unquestionable,  might,  under  an 
experienced  leader,  have  taught  the  Prince  of  Orange  to 
regret  his  undertaking. 

William  did  not  neglect  to  smooth  the  path  in  which  Apology 
he  was  about  to  seek  a  crown,  by  issuing  a  variety  of  mj*.de  "Y 
declarations ;  and  in  all  of  them  his  motives  were  con- 
fined  to  the  defence  of  the  Protestant  interests,  and  to 
the  adjustment  of  certain  points  disputed  between  the 
sovereign  and  his  people.  To  the  Emperor  and  the 
King  of  Spain  he  represented  his  voyage  across  the 
Channel  as  originating  solely  in  his  wish  to  promote  a 
reconciliation  among  the  subjects  of  his  father-in  law,  a 
mission  of  charity  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  re- 
quest  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  nobility; 
that  he  had  no  intention  of  offering  injury  to  the  King 
or  his  rightful  heirs,  much  less  of  advancing  any  claim 
to  the  crown,  or  of  occupying  it  himself;  and  added, 
that  the  small  force  of  infantry  and  cavalry  he  meant  to 
take  with  him  into  England  was  meant  only  for  the 
protection  of  his  own  person.f 

On  the  19th  of  October  the  Prince  sailed  from  Hel- 

*  On  the  subject  of  this  treaty  or  alliance,  see  Burnet,  vol.  iii. 
p.  275. 

f  Burnet  relates  that  he  waited  on  Mary  a  few  days  before 
William  left  the  Hague.  "  She  seemed  to  have  a  great  load  on 
her  spirits,  but  to  have  no  scruple  as  to  the  lawfulness  of  the  de- 
sign. After  much  other  discourse,  I  said  that  if  we  got  safe  to 
England  I  made  no  great  doubt  of  our  success  in  all  other  things. 
I  only  begged  her  pardon  to  tell  her,  that  if  there  should  happen 
to  be  at  any  time  any  disjointing  between  the  Prince  and  her, 
that  would  ruin  alt.  She  answered,  that  I  needed  fear  no  such 
thing  ;  if  any  person  should  attempt  that,  she  would  treat  them 
so  as  to  discourage  all  others  from  venturing  on  it  for  the  future. 
She  was  very  solemn  and  serious,  and  praysd  God  earnestly  to 
bless  and  direct  us." 
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voetsluys,  with  every  prospect  of  making  a  short  and 
prosperous  voyage  to  the  coast  of  Yorkshire  ;  but,  in  the 
course  of  the  night,  a  change  of  wind  brought  on  a 
storm  so  exceedingly  violent  as  to  scatter  the  fleet  in  all 
directions.  The  disappointment  proved  greater  than 
the  actual  loss;  for  the  greater  number  of  the  ships 
were  unable  to  return  to  their  former  anchorage,  while 
the  remainder  found  safety  in  the  adjoining  ports  and 
havens.  Burnet,  who  was  on  board,  says,  "  Many 
ships  were  at  first  wanting  and  believed  to  be  lost ;  but 
after  a  few  days  all  came  in.  There  was  not  one  ship 
lost,  nor  so  much  as  any  one  man,  except  one  that  was 
blown  from  the  shrouds  into  the  sea.  Some  ships  were 
so  shattered  that  as  soon  as  they  came  in,  and  all  was 
taken  out  of  them,  they  immediately  sunk  down.  Only 
five  hundred  horses  died  for  want  of  air."  After  the 
necessary  repairs  were  made,  William  again  put  to  sea 
on  the  1st  of  November :  and  enjoying  a  favourable 
wind  he  passed,  without  opposition,  the  royal  fleet  which 
lay  near  the  mouth  of  the  Thames,  and  on  the  evening 
of  the  3d  reached  Torbay,  the  place  where  he  had  all 
along  intended  to  land.  As  the  fourth  was  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth  and  also  of  his  marriage,  he  wished 
to  go  ashore  on  the  morning  of  that  day ;  but  the  fifth 
being  associated  in  the  minds  of  the  English  people 
with  the  memory  of  a  much  greater  event  than  either,  it 
was  deemed  proper  to  defer  the  debarkation  twenty-four 
hours  longer.* 

The  reception  of  the  liberator  was  not  such  as  either 
to  fulfil  his  hopes,  or  to  gild  his  prospects  with  a  bril- 
liant issue ;  and,  had  he  been  opposed  with  vigour,  he 
would  soon  have  returned  to  his  ships.  Instead  of 
crowding  to  his  standard  the  people  fled,  unwilling  to 
commit  themselves  in  a  cause  where  failure  must  have 
been  visited  with  the  heaviest  pains  of  law.  He  consi- 
dered himself  deceived  if  not  betrayed,  and  was  heard  to 
express  regret  that  he  had  yielded  so  readily  to  the  soli- 
citations of  men,  who  seemed  to  have  neither  the  power 
nor  the  inclination  to  keep  their  promises.  But  his 
safety  was  secured  by  the  undecided  conduct  of  the  King, 
whose  fears  prevented  him  from  adopting  any  measure 
calculated  to  give  courage  to  his  friends,  or  to  intimi- 
date such  as  were  inclined  to  rise  against  him.  The 
delay  which  occurred  gave  heart  to  those  who  had 
already  drawn  the  sword  and  induced  others  to  join 
them.  Lord  Cornbury,  the  son  of  Clarendon,  at  tern;  ted 
to  seduce  a  regiment  of  dragoons  in  which  he  served  ; 
but  failing  to  accomplish  his  object,  he  found  it  necessary 
to  desert,  carrying  with  him  only  a  few  troopers,  whose 
fidelity  to  their  master  was  not  proof  against  such 
temptation.! 

The  first  example  of  defection  encouraged  others  to 
follow ;  and  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  a  few  days, 
many  gentlemen  in  Devonshire  and  Somerset  announced 
their  adhesion  to  the  Prince.  Lord  Delamere  took 
arms  in  Cheshire  ;  York  was  seized  by  the  Earl  of 
Danby  ;  and  the  Earl  of  Bath,  Governor  of  Plymouth, 
secured  that  port  for  the  service  of  the  invaders.  But 
among  the  dangers  which  now  encompassed  the  unfor- 
tunate monarch,  none  was  so  alarming  as  his  want  of 
confidence  in  his  own  troops.  In  pursuance  of  his  un- 
wise innovations,  he  had  a  short  time  before  made  an 
appeal  to  the  steadiness  of  the  soldiers,  in  the  hope  that 
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they  would  stand  by  him,  and  enable  him  to  overcome  Annals  of 

the  resistance  which  he  had  to  sustain  from  the  civil  and     Britain. 

ecclesiastical  authorities.     He  wished  to  engage  them 

in  his  resolution  to  annul  the  test  and  penal  laws ;  and, 

with  this  view,  he  meant  to  present  the  alternative  of 

co-operating  with  him  in  his  exertions  to  set  religion 

free  from  all  restraint,  or  to  lay  down  their  arms  and 

retire  from  military  duty.     Beginning  with  a  regiment 

whose  sentiments  he  considered  favourable  to  his  liberal 

scheme,  he  was  amazed  to  find  that,  rather  than  open  a 

path  to  the  admission  of  Roman  Catholics,  the  greater 

part  tendered  their  resignation.     As  a  similar  spirit  was 

supposed  to  be  diffused  among  all  descriptions  of  the 

troops,  the  Commander-in-Chief,  Lord  Feversham,  did 

not  conceal  from  the  King  his  apprehensions  that  an 

extensive  desertion  would  take  place  ;  and  this  fear  was 

soon  confirmed  by  the  conduct  of  several  individuals, 

whose  attachment  to  the  court  was  deemed  immovable. 

For  example,  Lord  Churchill,  afterwards  the  celebrated 

Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  owed  his  elevation  entirely 

to  the  favour  of  James,  not  only  abandoned  the  royal 

cause  himself,  but  induced  the  Princess  Anne  and  her 

husband  to  follow  a  similar  course.* 

His  Majesty,  who  had  advanced  with  his  army  to  James  re- 
Salisbury,  in  order  to  risk  a  battle  for  his  crown,  was  tre»ts  fro» 
advised  to  fall  back  upon  London,  where,  he  was  made  Salisbury 
to  believe,  his  enemies  could  do  him  most  injury.  He 
had  no  longer  any  regular  plan  in  his  action?,  and 
seemed  to  resign  himself  to  the  current  of  events,  which 
carried  him  from  one  expedient  to  another,  without  en- 
tertaining a  precise  object  or  waiting  the  result.  He  • 
called  a  council  of  Peers  and  Bishops  in  the  metropolis, 
by  whose  advice  he  prepared  to  issue  writs  for  a  new 
Parliament,  and  sent  Lords  Halifax,  Nottingham,  and 
Godolphin  to  treat  with  the  Prince  of  Orange.  William, 
who  dreaded  the  effects  of  a  negotiation,  refused  to  ad- 
mit these  Commissioners  to  a  personal  conference,  and 
sent  the  Earls  of  Clarendon  and  Oxford,  already  devoted 
to  his  cause,  to  receive  their  proposals.  The  terms  he 
himself  offered  to  his  father-in-law  were  almost  equiva- 
lent to  a  resignation  of  the  crown ;  and  to  enforce  his 
claims,  he  put  his  army  in  motion  towards  the  capital. 
This  demonstration,  as  well  as  the  disturbed  state  of 
the  provinces,  where  the  popular  party  were  carrying 
matters  with  a  strong  hand,  brought  the  King  to  the 
resolution  of  saving  himself  and  family  by  flight ;  and  His  flight, 
having  sent  away  the  Queen  and  his  infant  son,  under 
the  care  of  a  trusty  dependent,  he  left  the  palace  on  the 
night  of  the  12th  of  December,  with  the  intention  of 
betaking  himself  to  a  ship,  which  waited  for  him  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Thames. 

Upon  the  King's  retirement,  England,  which  was  for  The  King's 
a  short  time  without  a  government,  was  threatened  with  ™*um  *° 
all  the  evils  of  tumult  and  insurrection.     The  multitude 


*  Exact  Diary,  p.  28.     Burnet,  vol.  iii.  p.  309. 
t  Clarendon,   Diary.     Macpherson,  vol.  i.  p.    280. 
James,  vol.  ii.  p.  215. 
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*  The  conduct  of  Churchill  is  liable  to  a  just  censure,  consi- 
dering how  much  he  owed  to  James  and  the  confidence  which  his 
sovereign  still  reposed  in  him.  In  a  letter  to  the  Prince  his  Lord- 
ship says,  "  Mr.  Sidney  will  let  you  know  how  I  intend  to  behave 
myself.  I  think  it  is  what  I  owe  to  God  and  my  country :  my 
honour  I  take  leave  to  put  iuto  your  Royal  Highness's  hands,  in 
which  I  think  it  safe.  If  you  think  there  is  any  thing  else  that  I 
ought  to  do,  you  have  but  to  command  me."  It  has  been  well 
observed  that  no  zeal,  pretended  or  real,  for  God  or  his  country, 
can  cover  the  infamy  of  continuing  to  command  the  troops,  betray 
the  confidence,  and  abuse  the  kindness  of  King  James  for  several 
months,  after  he  had  deposited  his  obedience,  and  what  he  called 
his  honour,  with  James's  enemy.  Hittory  of  England,  voL  viii. 
p.  128,  by  William  Wallace,  Esq. 
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History.  arose  in  various  parts,  on  both  sides  of  the  Tweed, 
attacked  the  Roman  Catholics,  destroyed  their  chapels, 
and  even  threatened  their  lives.  Feversham  disbanded 
the  army,  which,  by  letting  loose  a  great  number  of 
men  accustomed  to  the  use  of  weapons,  added  much  to 
the  general  disorder.  In  this  alarming  juncture,  the 
few  Peers  who  were  in  town  assembled  of  their  own 
accord  to  provide  for  the  public  safety  ;  chose  Halifax 
the  Speaker  of  their  voluntary  Convention  ;  issued  di- 
rections to  the  Mayor  and  Aldermen  for  keeping  the 
peace  of  the  city ;  issued  orders  to  the  fleet  and  army  ; 
and  entered  into  a  correspondence  with  William,  whose 
enterprise  for  the  liberties  and  religion  of  the  kingdom 
they  highly  commended.  But  while  these  things  were 
in  progress,  news  arrived  that  James,  intercepted  in  his 
flight,  was  on  his  way  to  London ;  and  that  the  people, 
touched  by  sympathy  for  his  misfortunes,  were  cele- 
brating his  return  with  the  loudest  shouts  of  acclama- 
tion. He  took  up  his  residence  at  Whitehall,  though 
he  resumed  not  the  reins  of  authority  ;  and  as  he  made 
no  attempt  to  reinstate  himself  in  power,  the  friends  of 
the  Prince  found  no  apology  for  employing  force  against 
him,  however  much  they  might  be  inclined  to  drive 
him  to  extremities.  To  quicken  his  resolves,  it  was 
agreed  that  he  should  be  desired  to  leave  the  place,  and 
occupy  a  private  dwelling  in  the  country ;  upon  which 
he  requested  permission  to  establish  himself  at  Ro- 
chester, as  being  at  once  more  salubrious,  and  nearer 
the  sea-coast.  He  was  accompanied  thither  by  a  guard 
of  Dutch  soldiers,  whose  instructions,  whilst  they  en- 
joined the  utmost  vigilance  as  to  his  intercourse  at 
home,  were  not  meant  to  prevent  his  escape  to  foreign 
His  final  Parts-  Finding  himself  neglected  by  all  orders  of  his 
departure,  subjects,  nobility  and  commons,  civilians  and  ecclesias- 
tics, he  soon  came  to  the  determination  which  his  friends 
now  wished  him  to  adopt ;  and  on  th6  23d  of  December, 
1688,  he  privately  went  on  board  a  ship  of  war  which 
waited  for  him,  and,  after  an  easy  voyage,  landed  in 
safety  on  the  French  coast. 

Remarks  The  abdication  of  James  put  an  end  to  that  struggle 
on  parties,  between  faction  and  despotism  which  had  distracted 
England  during  more  than  twenty  years.  From  the 
period  that  Charles  II.  began  to  quarrel  with  his  Par- 
liament, the  government  lost  its  balance,  and  the  lead- 
ing politicians,  on  both  sides,  were  seen  to  act  from 
personal  motives,  rather  than  from  fixed  principle, 
being  more  eager  to  gratify  their  resentment  or  their 


avarice,  than  to  promote  the  welfare  of  their  country.  Annals  01 
The  conduct  of  Shaftesbury  and   other  patriots,  who     Bntain- 
relinquished  the  advantages  of  office,  in  which   their 
services   were   no   longer   acceptable,   to   assume   the 
labours  of  the  demagogue,  and  accept  from  a  foreign 
tyrant  the  pay  of  traitors,  destroyed  all  confidence  in 
the  professions  of  public  men.     In  addition  to  the  most 
shameful  apostasy,  too,  there  was  displayed  the  most 
atrocious  conspiracy  against  the  characters  and  even  the 
lives   of  their   opponents.     The  legal    murders,  which 
originated  in  the  Popish  plot,  and  the  horrid  perjuries 
by  which  they  were  consummated,  disgraced  both  par- 
ties y  for  while  the  enemies  of  the  court  urged  accusa- 
tions which,  they  could  not  fail  to  know,  were  entirely 
false,  the  ministers  of  the  Crown,  on  the  other  hand, 
connived   at   numerous   unjust   sentences,  which    they 
could  not  expose  without  weakening  their  own  influence 
with  the  mass  of  the  people.     To  the  seditious  machi- 
nations of  the  popular  party,  at  the  epoch  of  the  Rye- 
house  combination,  may  be  ascribed  the  ascendency  of 
those  despotic  maxims  which  enabled  the  King  to  sup- 
press the  rising  spirit  of  liberty  during  the  remainder 
of  his  reign  ;  and  which,  in  fact,  ultimately  led  to  that 
irresistible  reaction  whence  sprang  the  downfal  of  his 
brother  from  the  throne  and  the  sufferings  of  his  family. 
A  prudent  ruler,  indeed,  might  have  perpetuated   the 
despotic  power  which  James  inherited,  and  accustomed 
the.   nation  to  the  exercise  of  a  more  limited  freedom 
than    that  to  which   they  attained  at  the  accession  of 
William.     But  the  inroads  which  he  made  on  the  con- 
stitution, and  the  designs  he  meditated  against  the  Pro- 
testant  faith,    hurried    on  a  crisis  for  which   he  was 
unprepared,  and  which,  under  the  direction  of  a  good 
Providence,  afforded  an  opportunity  for  the  adjustment 
of  those  portions  of  the  political  fabric  which  had  been 
disturbed  or  displaced  by  the  agitations  of  a  protracted 
contest.* 

*  Besides  the  more  common  works  on  this  portion  of  English 
history,  we  recommend  to  the  reader  Mazure,  Histoire  de  la  Revo- 
lution de  1688,  in  three  volumes.  1825.  An  Historical  Essay  on 
the  real  Character  and  Amount  of  the  Precedent  of  the  Revolution 
of  1688,  by  R.  Plumer  Ward,  Esq.,  two  volumes,  1838.  History 
of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  D'Oyley, 
Life  of  Sancroft,two  volumes,  1821.  This  work  deserves  atten- 
tion,  for  the  account  given  of  the  Archbishop's  conduct  when 
called  before  King  James  to  answer  the  charges  in  William » 
Declaration.  Vaughan,  Memorials  of  the  Stuart  Dynasty,  two 
volumes,  1831. 
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